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A 


ABELIA chinensis, 577 


fioribunda, flowerin g shoot 
577 


rupestris, 577 
serrata, 577 
spathulata, 577 
triflora, 576 
uniflora, 577 
Abelias, the, 576 
Abronia, 717 


umbellata, 616, 655; w. in a jar, 
717 


Abutilon Boule de Neige, 817 
Golden Fleece, 428 
Milleri, 812 
pruning, 268 
vitifolium in 
land, 476 
Abutilons, 8, 246, 766 
treatment of, 320 
Acacia armata, 244 
Baileyana, 244 
cultriformis, 244 
dealbata, 244 
Drummondi, 244 
hastulata, 244 
leprosa, 244 
longifolia, 245 
lophantha from seed, 110 
ovata, 104 
platyptera, 245 
pubescens, 245 
Riceana, 245 
urophylla, 245 
verticillata, 245 
Acacias increasing, 574 
in the conservatory, 381 
in the open air, greenhouse, 
Acena microphylla, 589 
Acalypha hispida, 44, 748 
Acanthopanax Henryi, 221 
Acer creticum, 306 
palmatum, var. filicifolium, 577 
pennsylvanicum, 222 
Acetylene gas refuse, 370 
Achillea, 52 
Kellereri, 787, 793 
ptarmica fi.-pl. The Pearl, 516 
Wilezekii, 741 
Achilleas in July, 582 
Aconite, the Winter, 41 
Aconitum Wilsoni, 394 
Actinidia arguta, 727 
chinensis, 727 
Henryi, 727 
Kolomikta, 727 
polygama, 727 
volubilis, 727 
Actinidias, the, 727 
Ada aurantiaca, 416 
Adiantum cuneatum, 814 
Farleyense, 240 
gloriosum Lemkesi, 374, 814 
grossum, 374, 409, 814 
Adiantums as room plants, 204 
Adonis amurensis. 170 
Egle sepiaria, 513, 547 
rides Fieldingi, 567 
Vandarum, 238 
Fschynanthus grandiflorus, 400 
Esculus californica, 549 
carnea, 276, 549; c. Briotii, 549 
chinensis, 550 
flava, 549 
Hippocastanum, 549 
indica, 440, 549 
parviflora. 550. 795; p. at Mount 
Usher, Co. Wicklow, 751 
Pavia, 550 
plantierensis, 550 
turbinata, 550 
Wilsoni, 549 
Ethionema armenum, 377 
cordifolium, 376 
grandifiorum, 376; g. and Saxi- 
fraga Cotyledon Pyramidalis, 
407 


South-west Scot- 


pulchellum, 377 
Agapanthus Mooreanus, 547 
repotting, 152 
umbellatus, 565; w. maximus, 
the white form of, 779 
Weilligii, 7 


of, 


INDEX, LO) Vi@ie 
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Agapanthuses 


in the open 
ground, 548 
Agapetes macrantha, 293 
Agathza ceelestis, 827 
Agrostis pulchella, 107 
Alder bark, 592 
Alders, 576 : 
and their bad effects, 531 
Allamanda grandiflora, 566 
Allspice or Calycanthus, the, 
831 


Almonds and Peaches, the, 187 
221 


Alonsoa incisifolia, 428 
Alpines in pots, duplicate, 330 
in the winter, watering, 787 
Alstroemeria seedlings, 633 
Alyssum meellendorfianum, 655 
spinosum, 423; s. roseum at 
Friar Park, 107 
Amaryllis, culture of, 336 
not flowering, 708 
Amaryllises, seedling, 160 
Amelanchier alnifolia, 711 
asiatica, 711 
canddensis, 712; . 
folia, 711, 713 
oligocarpa, 711 
rubescens,. 711 
vulgaris, 38, 64, 711 
Amelanchiers, the, 711 
American-blight on Apple-trees, 
614, 646 
Ampelopsis Englemanni, 629 
restraining 3, 96 
Amyegdalus persica rosea fl.-pl., 
813 


Anagallis grandiflora, 679 


Anchusa italica Lissadell var., 
oid 
Anchusas, 700, 776 
failing, 390 . 
Andromeda -japonica in the 
greenhouse, 262 
Androsace carnea, 274, 382 
Chumbyi, 392 
lanuginosa Leichtlini, 803 
Anemone apennina under glass, 
285 


baldensis, 185 
blanda scythinica, 309 
coronaria, lifting, 110 
fulgens, 218 
japonica alba, 644 
nemorosa Alleni, 
Robinsoniana, 359 
stellata, 153 
The Crown, in bloom, 153 
the Rue, 396 
Vitifolia, 726 
Anemones, blue, 
115 
Anguloa Clowesi, 210 
Anise, 378 
Annual climbers, 337 
Annuals, 431 
among the, 530 
and perennials 
borders of, 101 
for the flower garden, 159 
for the greenhouse early 
spring, 617 
hardy, 241 
in pots, 337 
outside, sowing hardy, 604 
Anomatheca, cruenta, 547 
Anoplanthus coccineus, 424 
Anthemis Kellereri, 729 
Antholyza paniculata, 629 
Anthomyza, ceparum, 505 
Anthurium conchiflorum, 326 
Scherzerianum, 325 
Anthyllis Hermanni, 604 
Antirrhinum gibraltaricum, 701 
Orange King, 616, 642, 679 
Antirrhinums, 611, 759 
keeping, 570 
Ants and Roses, 481 
in Rose-bed. getting rid of, 561 
Aphis on Apple shoots, 546 
Aponogeton, 641, 710, 776 
Dinieri, 530 
distachyon in Dumfries, 665 
Apple, a fine Cox’s Orange, 697 
a good cooking, 780 
a seedling, 640 


363; n. 


in the Grass, 


for cutting, 68 


in 


oblongi- 








Apple Alfriston, 70, 

Allington Pippin, 768 
Beauty of Kent, 178 
Bess Pool, 96 


Blenheim Orange as a bush, 752 


156; 
Western Australia, 258 


lossom, injury to, 288 


Buxted. Favourite, 779 


Cambusnethan Pippin, 19 


Charles Ross, 720, 779 
Corse Hill, 196 
Cox’s Orange as a 
walls, 767 
crossing, 14, 106 


from 


cordon 


Devonshire Quarrenden, 684 


Dr. Harvey, 36, 54 


Duke of Devonshire, 296 


Dutch Mignonne, 180 


Galloway Pippin, 2, 54 


Gascoigne’s Scarlet 
106 

Golden Spire, 2 

Hollandbury, 19 

in the world, the best, 

Kerry Pippin, 558 


King of Tompkins Co., 20 


King’s Acre Pippin, 14, 136 


leaf-spot, 172 


London or Five Crowned 


pin, 156 


on 
Seedling, 
8 
Pip- 


Lord Burghley, 348, 378, 779 


Margil, 156 
Mr. Gladstone, 720 


Newton Wonder, 780, 818 
Newtown Pippin, 70: from Pel- 


ham Farm, 836 
Norfolk Beaufin, 714 


Northern Greening, 296 
notes, 258 
Reinette du Canada, 


178, 195, 240 
Ribston in Kent, 655 


70, 


Rosemary Russet, 96, 196 


Roundway Magnum Bonum, 72, 
180 


804 


Royal Late Cooking, 
Sandringham, 779 
sauce, 620 

Scarlet Nonpareil, 122 


Sturmer Pippin, 326, 342 


the Baldwin, 87 

the Japanese Crab, 304 

the Redstreak, 123 

the Sturmer, 292 

Tom Putt, 505: 
Apples, 212, 730 

about, 156 


American y. British, 194 


and Pears, flavour in, 746: late, 
753; rotting, 646; storage and 


disposal of, 822 
and Tomatoes, 696 
at Threane, 

shire, 720 ~ 
bitter-pit in, 172, 766 
brown-rot in, 646 
Crab, in syrup, 698 
cracked, 561 
falling, 586 
flavour in, 56 
for market, 720 
from pips, raising, 708 
gathering late, 779 
glassiness in, 674 
in bloom in June, 408 
in Quebec Province, 

tender, 778 
Newton Wonder 

Seedling, 72 
pruning dwarf, §&822- 

planted standard, 804 
purée of, 592 
raising seedling, 720 
Ribston and Cox’s 

pins, 746 
rotting, 773 
scabbed, 708 
showy, 96 
some useful, 696 
the best, 54, 70, 106; 
world, 106 
The Times on, 136 
the true, 818 
the value of, 762 
thinning, 522, 578 
thinning late dessert, 523 

three good late, 831 


newly- 


in 


156, 


in the west, 14 


Kirkeudbrjght- 


handling 


and Bramley’s 


Orange Pip- 


the 





XXXVI. 


Apples—time of flowering, 451 
two good late, 180 
unripe early dessert, 575 
Apple-tree cankered, 627, 661 
failing, 280 
not bearing, 364 
on its own roots, an, 779 
unhealthy, 384 


with flowers and no leaves, 433 
American-blight on, | 


Apple-trees, 
492, 614, 646 
bands on, 152 
rown-rot on, 418 
canker in, 12, 56, 172 
caterpillars on, 401 
cordon, 822 
| moving, 791 
| not fruiting, Own-root, 724 
spraying, 288 
Appointment, a Royal, 791 
Apricots dropping, 546 
Apricot-trees, injury to, 228 
Aquatics, useful, 579 
Aquilegia vulgaris, 475 
Aquilegias, 484 
Aralia Sieboldi, 19 
too tall, 18 
Araucaria excelsa, 18 
Arbutus Unedo, 776 
Arches in the conservatory, 596 
newly erected, covering, 260 
Arctotis grandis, 717 
Aristolochia moupinensis, 112 
Arnebia, echioides, 252, 394 
Artemisia lactiflora, 670 
Artichoke bottoms, 412: & 
Florentine, 412: to fry, 412 
the so-called “ Chinese,” 446 
Artichokes, 482 
Globe, failing, 583; feeding, 736: 
wintering, 769 
stuffed, 412 
to boil, 412 
Arum crinitum 
well’s 
Lily, 20 
Arundo conspicua, «a seedling, 
644; c. in Norfolk, 615 
Asarum europeum, 733 
Asclepias curassavica in the open 
air, 680 
tuberosa, 655 
Ascochyta pisi, 713 
Ash, the lateness of the, 439 
Weeping, 501 
285, 709 


la 


in Sir H. Maa- 
garden at Monreith, 69 


Ashbourne, a note from, 
Asparagus, 360 
a plea for green, 222 
and weeds, 331 
bed, a thin, 383: a weedy, 812; 
making an, 163, 735 
fallacies as to, 326 
feeding, 302, 422 
for home or market, 310 
from seed, 215 
srowing, 348, 486 
im summer, treatment of, 401 
manuring, 218 
omelette, 360 
plants, 107 
plumosus failing, 503 
points a la Royale, 360; with 
scrambled eggs, 360 
salad with Cauliflower, 360 
securing the stems of, 505 
unblanched. or blanched, 274 
when to cease cutting, 506 
Asperula azurea setosa, 169 
hexaphylla, 539 
Aspidistra, flowers, 268 
leaves decaying, 200 
repotting, 827 
Aspidistras, 48, 98 
failing, 18, 671 
leaves of, splitting down the 
middle, 223 
repotting and 
starved, 48 , . 
Aster Amellus and its varieties, 
745; A. ibericus, 693; A. King 
George, 641 : 
Beauty of Colwall, 655 
Daisy Peters, 761 
diffusus horizontalis, 760 
Drummondi, 725 
ericoides, 741 
Feltham Blue, 744 


dividing, 97 
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\ 
| Aster Lawrieanus, 694 
Lil Fardel, 708 
- microcephalus, 741 


7 multifiorus, 744 
 §tokes’s, 189 











| 
P 
+ Stracheyi, 475 
= Thomsoni, 629 
’ 


_ Asters, China, for exhibition, 128 


diseased, 654 
| failing, 574 
perennial, 593, 645 
raising, 23 
- -Finnias, etc., from seed 
_ Astilbe Arendsi hybrids, 
Britannia, 7 
Ceres, 555 


» chinensis, 555; c. Davidi, 555 


_ grandis, 555 
simplicifolia, €01 


 Astrantias, two dwarf, 803 


a 


Aubrietia Dr. Mules, 382 


Atriplex hortensis rubra, 783 





Begonia glaucophylla, 390 


Lady Carew, 392 

Lena, 7 
manicata, 227 
Rosalind, 7 

semperfiorens gigantea, 228 
Syros, 7 

tuberous, treatment of, 62 

et op repotting, 234; starting, 
Weltoniensis, 642, 672; W. for 
the flower garden, 615 | 


Moa ¥ Begonias after flowering, treat- 


555 


ment of, 756 
fibrous rooted, 18 

in the flower garden, 174, 393 

in the garden, 512 

seedling, 184 

tuberous, raising, 168 
tuberous-rooted, starting, 92 
unhealthy, 574 


Belgians and their food, 714 


‘~ Anbrietias at Manderston, Ber- Bellflowers and Martagon Lilies, 


wickshire, 324, 649 


= on a wall, 450 
‘ Aucubas grafting, 422 


~ August, rock plants for, 71 
the propagator in, 582 


Auricula, the cottage 
yellow, 615 
a Suffragette, 7 
Wm. Smith, 7 
Auriculas in pots, 211 
Autumn flowers, 515 
foliage, 667, 694 
Avenues, trees for, 95 


Azalea bude failing, 168 


Caldwelli, 391 
failing, 284 
indica failing, 370 
leaves falling, 809 
mollis, 191; .m. after 
302 
obtusa, 120 
- Azaleas, 817 
after flowering, 211 
dropping their leaves 
from Belgium, 666 
from cuttings, 336 
hardy, 38 
in bad condition, 18 
Indian, 340, 360 


7 


potting, 268; mnewly-imported, 


827 


pergola, 834 
foliage turning brow 


in the conservatory, 


Banana, hardy Japanese, 642 
Bananas, growing, 804 


Banks, covering bare, 


Barberisms at Bournemouth, 303 
Barberries from Exeter, 20 


new, 113 
Barberry, a noble, in 


193 
the Coral, 305 
Barley soup, 762 
Basic slag, 5352 


Bauhinia densiflora, 502 
Beam-tree, the White, 642 


Bean, Dwarf, Ne Plus 
good late dwarf, a, 
indian, 114, 186 

Beans Aa l’Americaine, 


Glimbing French, under glass, 


31 
dwarf Broad, 768 


French, climbing, 330, 558; in 
boxes and frames, aa 674; 


the smaller dwarf 
Kidney, preserving, 
late Broad, 348 


preserving Kidney, 708 


z Runner, 506 
‘ Bed mixture, a pretty, 431 
7 Bedding, spring, 670 
carpet, 2356 
Beds, a few special summer, 357 


Bee for name, 62 
keeping, 150 


% notes, 524; summer, 453 


the honey. 624 


“Beech, the Chilian, 424 
_ \ Beeches, the Southern, 795 


2 Bees, 385 


_ i — spring feeding of, 352 
b. ~_-Beet, Spinach, Perpetual Spinach 


or, 


flea, 


® 

x nip- 
= ra | Beetle, B aleuse trap for Turnip 
=f eating Nasturtiums, 578 


the Raspberry, 450 


SP ue ant I 


in the rock garden, 395 


. 406 


BACCHARIS halimifolia, 710 
Bamboo canes for trellis and 


Bamboos at Culzean Castle, Ayr, 


419 


ty Beetroot and its use, 222 
French, stewed, 518 


garden 


flowering, 


n, 442 


556 


548 


the house, 


Ultra, 107 


87 


574 


a group of, 11 
the taller, 9 


Benthamia fragifera, 476; f. in 


Monmouth, 776 


Berberidopsis corallina, 305 
Berberis aggregata, 3, 113 


Aquifolium, 169; A. foliage, 206 

aristata, 475 

brevipaniculata, 113 | 

Bergmanniw, var. acantho- | 
phylla, 114 } 

Darwini in berry, 532 | 

Gagnepaini, 113 

gracilis, 679 

japonica, flowering shoot of, in 

vase, 193 

Juliane, 113 

levis, 114 

polyantha, 113 

Pratti, 113 

Sargentiana, 113 

Stapffiana, 113 

subecaulialata, 57, 113, 221 

Thunbergi, 726 

verruculosa, 114 

virescens, 275 

Wallichiana pallida, 114 
Wilsons, 113, 742, 829 

Berries, birds and, 829 

Mountain Ash, as food, 798 

the bountiful display of, 758, 


776 
Berry, the Choke, 439 
the Pearl, 563, 757 
Bignonia capreolata; 185 
Tweediana, 504 * 
Bindweed, the Blue Rock, 589, 800 
the silvery, 371 
Birds and berries, 829 
and fruit buds, 122° 
eating fruit buds, 196 
Bitter root, 445 
Bitter-rot in Apples, 766 
Blackberries cultivated, 589 
in batter, 608 
Blackberry fool, 608 
mould, 608 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Box edging, 184, 284 


relaying, 184 


Bramble, Parsley-leaved, the, 668 


Rocky Mountain, flowering 
shoot of, 777; flowering shoots 
of the, in a bowl, 410 
the Arctic, 274 
the Nootka, 337 
Wilson, jun., 714 
Brasso-Cattleya Triune, 133 
Brassavola hybrids, 832 
Brier, Sweet, in fruit, 49 
the Horse, 814 
Briers, hedges of Sweet, 119 
British Columbia, from, 338, 493 
Broccoli Autumn, 688 
clubbing, 740 
planting late, 524 
winter, 805 
Broccolis, some useful, 364 
Brodiza ixioides, 548 
Broom, Butcher’s, not fruiting, 
832; sexes in, 502 
cutting down the white, 352 
the Dalmatian, 270, 475 
the Spanish, 458. 475, 493 
Brooms in pots, 246 
the, 441 
Browallias, 64 
Brownea grandiceps, 236 
Brown-rot on Apple-trees, 418 
Bruckenthalia spiculifolia, 439 
Bruges, from, 758 
Brugmansia, 565 
arborea, 504 
flowering, 28 
not flowering, 92 
Brussels Sprouts, 123; clubbing 
in, 664; Dwarf Gem, 788 
Bryanthus Breweri, 112 
erectus, 304 
Buckeye, the White, 751 
Buckthorn, 548 
the Sea, 827 
Buddleia asiatica, 219 


Colvillei, 256, 286, 321, 439; C. in 


a Surrey garden, 609 
globosa. 429 
officinalis, 112 


variabilis magnifica, 130, 609; v. 


Veitchiana, 616 
Buds for the house, 171 
Bulb garden, the, 685 
Bulbs, Cape, 25 

cutting flowers of, 733 


Dutch, something wrong with, 


111; their culture, 672 
failing, 234 
forcing late-planted, 838 
in pots and pans, feeding, 227 
late planted, 761, 820 
Bullaces, 730 


337 


Buttercup in the lawn, the, 717 
Butter-nut, the, 287 


| Cc 





pudding, 608 
recipes, 608 
Black-spot in Tomatoes, 352, 587 
on Rose Gloire de Dijon, 740 
Bladder-pod, the, 309 
Senna, the, 252; the Cape, 556 
Blandfordia Cunninghami, 7 
nobilis, 521 
Blister-mite, Pear-leaf, 406 
Bloodroot, the Canadian, 746 
Blossoms in the home, “ everlast- 
ing,” 763 
Bluets, 582 
the Thyme-leaved, 515 
Boceonia cordata, 11 
Boltonia asteroides, 733 
Bone-meal for Tomatoes, 370 
Bones, dissolving, 844 
Books— 
- cee Flowering Plants,” 
“Commercial Gardening,” 15 
“Plowering Plants of the 
Riviera,” : 
“ Flowers,” 234 
“ Garden Craft in Europe,” 144 
‘Gardens of the Great 
Mughals,” 351 
“Ttalian Gardens of .the 
Renaissance,” 840 
“Te Nouveau Jardin Pittor- 
esque,” 215 
“My Garden in Spring,’ 384 
me Af Aha Mixed by Two,” 
310 
“ Soxifrages,” 639 
“Summer: the English Year,” 


, 


769 
“he Horticultural Record,” 


267 
“The Illinois Way of Beautify- 
ing the Farm,” 384. 
Border, annual, at Hallingbury 
Place, 343 


Court, part of, 9 
part of a mixed, 


Place, 67 
Borders, hardy flower, 634 
herbaceous, 
mixed, 67 
Borecoles, late, 96 
Boronia, 380 





late, 452 
- pickle, 518; German, 518 
salad, 518 
~ soup, 518 
stewed, 518 
* sweet dish of Apples and, 518 
- ™ Reet Seakale, 428 
= Begonia carminata, 566 
flowers dropping, 
5 Freebeli, 748 : ; 
: Gloire de Lorraine, 801; dif- 
= ferent forms of, 53, 119; grow- 
~ ing, 320; seedlings, 202 





Boronias after flowering, 184 
Bouvardias, 450, 6726p} os > 
growing, 177 a> £ ceeD 


| herbaceous, 284; «at Hampton 


mott’s Gardgnm at Warley 


CABBAGE Harbinger, 212 
plants, assisting, 650 


Red, a l’Allemande, 670; a la 
Babette, 670; a la Flamande, 
670: 2 la Hollandaise, 670 
and its uses, 670; Charleroi, 


746, 798 
sowing spring, 541 
spring, late planting, 721 
stewed Red, 670 


4 
clubbing, 34, 412, 510 
| early, 525 
| etc., moulding up, 674 
leggy and poor, 584 
sowing late Savoy, 469 
Cacti for windows, 724 
Cactus in North China, 6 
Cactuses on walls, 192 
Caladium argyrites, 140 
| Mme. Rene Marot, 7 
| Calandrinia Howelli, 407 
Calanthes, 118, 134 
Calceolaria Bronze Age, 517 
Burbidgei, 517 
Clibrani, 381, 392, 517 
Clarefield Gem, 7 
cuttings, 761 
Golden Glory, 517 
John Innes, 517 
| Stewarti, 408, 461, 517 
Veitchi, 517 
Calceolarias, desirable, 517 
Californians, two fair, 457 
Callas, 423 
Callicarpa, a beautiful, 829 
japonica, 185 
purpurea, 811 
Callirhoé involucrata, 641 
Calochortus amabilis, 457 
Calwich Abbey, 563 
Calyeanthus floridus, 831 
Camellia blooms failing, 234 





ping. 48, 809 
reticulata in the west, 228 
single red, in a vase, 6 





151 
failing, 128 


in the cool conservatory, 780 


| 
,| repotting. 218 
fe fai white, 817 


~- 


Bush, the Fire, 424; in Sussex, 


Cabbages, autumn and_ winter, 
1 


the single, in stormy days, 269 
Camellias dropping their buds, 


in Miss Will- | buds, birds taking, 159; drop- 


ill 


Campanula Allioni, 43, 71 


Aucheri, 579 

cenisia, 579 

Elatines, 579 

fey Neches 579: g. W. H. Paine, 


glomerata, 528 
haylodgensis, fl.-pl., 589 
isophylla alba, 548, 576 
Loysii, 579 
muralis. 579 
planifolia, 579 
Portenschlagiana bavarica, 681 
Profusion, 594 
pulla, 579 
pulloides, 579 
pusilla, 579 
pyramidalis, 615, p. in the 
herbaceous border, 564 
Raddeana, 579: R. pallida, 424 
Raineri, 512, 656; R. vera, 579 
spicata, 278 
Stansfieldi, 512, 563, 579, 589 
Steveni nana, 309, 516 
the Chimney, in the open air, 
615 
Tymosi, 575, 603 
Waldsteiniana, 579 
Campanulas, putting out, 284 
Canada, a note from, 67 
Canarina Campanula, 398 
Canary, death of, 59 
Candytuft, the old white peren- 
nial, 583 
Canker in Anple-trees, 56, 661 
in Melons, 504 
Canna King Humbert in @ vase, 


799 
Cannas, 546, 684 
as fine-leaved plants for the 
garden, 799 
increasing. 48 
Got: Bell seeds sown now, 


84 
Canterbury Bells, 554 
Capability Brown, abuse of, 261 
Cape Gooseberry. 77 
Pond Flower. 292 
Pond Weed, the, 710 
Caper, a false, 570 
Capsicums, 698 
Caraway, 378 
CGardoon, the. 720 
Cardoons, 428 
cooking, 730 
eae (Cnicus) heterophyllus, 
57 
Garnation Bedford Belle, 440 
Delico, 838 
Enchantress, 380 
Fairmount, 793 
Hon. John Boscawen, 227 
house, heating a, 766 
Lady Northcliffe, 380 
leaves diseased, 352 
Mary Allwood, 380 
May Day, 380 
Mikado, 380 
Mrs. C. W. Ward, 380 
notes, 702; propagation, 139 
Pink Sensation, 829 
spot, 284 
Triumph, 380 
White Wonder, 380 
Wivelsfield White, 797 
Carnations, Border, 419 
dying, 502 
in pots, 684 
in public parks, 775 
layering, 553 
Malmaison, 702, 837; failing, 691 
Marguerite, 128 
outdoor, 190 
Perpetual, at Wivelsfield, 380 
Perpetual-flowering, 24: for the 
open air, 52 
Perpetual Malmaisons, 380 
rust on, 702, 718, 747, 786 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, 684 
Tree gathered from the open 
air at Gravetye in October, 
785: in the open air, 641; out- 
of doors, 785 
watering, 702 
winter-flowering, 658 — 
| Carpenteria not flowering, 484 
| Carpet bedding, 186 
| Carpets over bulbous plants, 
thin, 793 
| Carrot-fly, the, 469 
omelette, a, 136 
Carrots, 661 
coreless, 123 
coarse, 780 
forked, 809 
from the open ground, 818 
| late sown, 45 
Carya sulcata, 303 
tomentosa, 220 
| Caryopteris Mastacanthus, 694 
| Cassandra calyculata, 247 
Cassia corymbosa in the flower 
garden, 259 
Catalpa bignonioides, 114, 186 
Caterpillar, Gooseberry, 586 
the Raspberry-stem bud, 534 
Caterpillars, 578 
on Apple-trees, 401 
Catheartia villosa in the autumn, 
742 
Cattleya Aclande, 374 
Fabia, 567 
Gaskelliana, 567 
labiata, 619 
Mossi, 308. 552 
Skinneri. 498 
Triane, 













































































































































































































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





Cauliflower, early spring, 703 
Eclipse, 836 
plants, raising, in heat, 107 
Cauliflowers clubbing, 474 
early, 249 
going blind, 370 
small early, 163 
Ceanothus dentatus, 356 
divaricatus, 356 
Fendleri, 356 
Gloire de Versailles, 


742 
integerrimus, 356 
papillosus, 356 
rigidus, 356 
thyrsiflorus, 356 
Veitchianus, 356 
velutinus, 356 

Ceanothuses, some 

ing, 355 


Cedar, a noble, in Northants, 95 


Cedrus atlantica glauca, 153; 
a. g. on the lawn at Titch- 
marsh Rectory, Northants, 


Celastrus articulatus, 221, 742, 830 


Celeriac, 703 
~Celery, 73, 428 
and macaroni savoury, 428 
blanching, 452 
disease, 107, 163, 654 
earliest, 541 
earthing up, 674 
failure of, 73, 110, 382 
flavour in, 632 
fritters, curried, 428 
fungus in, 611 
growing, 331 
keeping, 840 
large, 347 
leaf disease, 87 
leaf-spot disease or blight, 786 
leaves, injury to, 650 
soup, 428, 762 
the cultivation of, 31 
White Gem, a useful, 818 
Celsias, 428 
Centaurea, 158 
Centropogon Lucyanus, 793 
Cerasus Avium multiplex, 397 
pseudo-Cerasus, 398 
Ceratophyllum species, 615 
Cesspool liquid, 48 
Cestrum, 683 
aurantiacum, 151, 683 
elegans, 683; e. Newelli. 
Nymans, Sussex, 682 
fasciculatum, 683 
Parqui, 683 
roseum, shoot of, 683 
Smithii, 683 
Cestrums, 709 
Chalk, breaking up, 58 
Changes in the garden, 22 
Chaste Tree, the, 656 
Chelones, . 646 
Cherries cooking, 30 
double-flowered, 397 
double, for the house, 671 
in the Kentish orchards, 485 
Morello, 152; as standards, 548; 
squirrels and, 568 
protecting dessert, 417 
Cherry, a handsome double, 321 
Belle Magnifique, 30 
double French, 397 
double, in a Japanese vase, 671 
Flemish Red, 30 F 
O 


in a vase, sprays 
flowered, 399 

Kentish Red, 30, 401, 620 

Late Duke, 326 

of Japan, the Weeping, 321 

pudding, Vienna, 378 

Reine Hortense, 30, 49 

the common  double-flowered, 
397 

the Cornelian, 201; and Lenten 
Roses in a jar, 271 

the double-leaved St. 
397 


the double-flowered, 397 
the Japanese, 398: Weeping, 270 


double- 


Julian, 


Weeping, in a vase, flowering 
shoots of, 327 
Cherry-tree, black-fly on, 451: 


branches dying, 401 é 
Chestnut, Horse, a late-flowering, 
440 


soup, 762 
the dwarf, 795 
the red-flowered, 549 
Chestnuts, the Horse, 549 
Chionodoxa cretica, 207 
gigantea, 207 
Luciliz, 207 
nana, 208, 292 
Chionodoxas, selecting, 170 
Chionoscillas, 24 
Chironia ixifera, 636 
Chives, 378 
Choisya ternata, 371, 442, 529, 829 
Christ’s Thorn, 49 
Chrysanthemum, a 
flowering, 410 
Admiral Fox, 752 
Almirante, 784 
Amy Poulton, 764 
and Rose-rust, 71 
Bob Pulling, 802 
Brilliant, 30 
Captain Fox, 764 
Ceddie Mason, 829 
Claret, 765 
Commodore, 132 
Delight, 682 


perpetual- 


529, 693; 
in the south-west of Scotland, 


early-flower- 


at 





| 
| 





Chrysanthemum Dorothy, 713 
early, Cranford Yellow, 
Crimson Marie Massé, 
single, Paris White, 682 


Elfrida, 713 

Hssie Walters, 132 
Excelsior, 785 
Exmouth White, 752 
Exmouth Yellow, 752 


Framfield Early White, 102, 410 


Francis Jolliffe, 703 
General French, 682 
His Majesty, 764 
Heston Pink, 6, 132 
Heston Yellow, 682 
Hestonian, 682 

how to feed the plants, 502 
H. W. Thorp, 714, 839 
Imogen, 682 

James Stredwick, 713 
J. J. Hart, early, 629 
Lizzie Morris, 764 
Lord Roberts, 713 
Louis Germ, 132 
Marjorie Hunt, 713 
Mary Wild, 764 

Master A. Ewen, 752 
Maud Jefferies, 1 
Maud Lousada, 132 
Maximum, 173, 670 
Mensa, 793 

Miss A. Goodbourn, 752 
Miss Edith Webb, 682 
Mme. Desgranges, 618 
Mme. Theophile Morel, 132 


Mons. Gustave Grunerwald, 714 


Mr. Keith Luxford, 713, 752 
Mrs. A. R. Witty, 729 
Mrs. A. T. Miller, 729 
Mrs. C. Farrer, 132 
Mrs. H. J. Jones, 132 
Mrs. Harry Goschen, 132 
Mrs. J. Gibson, 132 
Mrs. R. C. Pullen, 132 
Mrs. Roots, 802 
Mrs. W. T. Smith, 729 
Norman Eachus, 764 
Orangeman, 132 
arisiana, single, 729 
Perle Chatillonaise, 714 
Pockett’s White Australia, 765 
Polly, 682 
Pompon, an excellent outdoor, 
802; Anastasia, 764 
potting. 466 
Queen Mary, 816, 839 
R. Goodbourn, 764 
Romeo, 682 
Ronald, 132 
Rosamond, 132, 765, 802 
single, Dorothy Gibson, 793; 
Gertrude, 816; Grace Darling, 
839; Mensa, 816; Miss Rose, 
775; Molly Godfrey, 839: 
Tolleross Seedling, 816 
Sceur Melanie, 764 
Soleil d’Octobre, 816 
the Badger, 752 
the Daily Mail, 132 
Thomas Beeson, 682 
Undaunted, 713, 752 
W. Rigby, 682. 764, 816 
W. Turner, 802 
White Beauty, 729 
White Queen, 714 
White Wonder, 132 
Will Dennis, 682 
William Vert, 132 
Chrysanthemums, 608 
a fine group of, 784 
after blooming, 816 
and fertilisers, 802 
a notable exhibit, 802 
and maggot, 244 
Anemone, 729 
at Essex Hall, Strand, 681 
beautiful market, 816 
beautiful Pompon, 839 
big, 702, 728; their decline, 784 
border, 666 
certificated, 764 - 
date of final potting, 466 
disbudded early-flowering, 
outdoor, 618 
early, 70 
early-flowering, 306; 
of, 306; outdoor, 
stocks of, 6 
English seedlings, 6 
failing, 306 
feeding the plants, 566 
for cutting, 188 
for home decoration, large, 336 
four charming groups of, 802 
good single-flowered, 802 
in October and November, out- 
door, 791 
in small pots, 102, 785 
in summer, 448 
incurved, 784; for cutting, 133 
January propagation, 44 
Japanese novelties of the past 
season, 132 
Judging table decorations of, 
7 


50; 


old stools 
465; saving 


keeping outdoor, 708 

large single, 102 

late coloured, 30 

late-flowering, 102 

manures for, 502 

medium-sized blooms, 132 

new, 132, 6°2. 713, 752, 839 

outdoor, 752; that must be dis- 
pudde, 784; white varieties, 


816; 
728 ; 


early-flowering, Roi des Blancs, 
703 





Cobeea 


Chrysanthemums, 
502 


Patricia and Provence, 714 
pests of, 306 
pink, 729 
planting 
door, 448 
Pompon, 86, 566 
propagating, 6, 120 
retaining the buds, 552 
rust on, 654, 802 
seasonable hints, 356; 
120, 176, 243, 374, 520, 608 
seedling Anemone 
singles, prize for, 30 
semi-early varieties, 681 


early-flowering 


single, 86, 130, 220, 552, 784, 816; 
raising 


in the border, 

from seed, 210 
single-flowered, 6 
size in single varieties, 70 
some novelties, 802 


829; 


stopping, 86, 243, 244; and tim- 


ing, 356 


ten Japanese, of easy culture, 
802 


the late, 35 

thinning out the growths 
stock plants, 102 

three good varieties, 682 

time of flowering, 422 


treatment of plants that have 


flowered, 764 
twelve good singles, 816 


two good new September-flower- 


ing single, 133 
two good 
outdoor, 816 
two striking, 729 
under glass, 666 
watering, 306 
when to propagate, 838 
work among, 228 
yellow exhibition, 714 
Chrysopsis villosa Rutteri, 576 
Chysis, 210 
Sedeni, 478 


Cider orchard and its beauty, 259 


Cimicifuga simplex, 741 


Cineraria leaves, injury to, 143, 


827; insects in, 773 


Cinerarias from cuttings, 211 
Cissus discolor, 211 

Cistus Loretti, 186 

Citrus japonica, 140 

Clematis, a, with very large 


white flowers, 302 
and Roses on Oak fence, 594 
Armandi, 270, 813 
balearica, 78, 253 
campaniflora, 641 
Countess of Lovelace, 474 
failing, 740 
florida, var. bicolor, 821 
prata, 169, 201 
in late October, 801 
indivisa, 556; i. lobata, 191 
integrifolia, 99, 686 
Jackmanni, pruning, 809; J., 
treatment of, 834 
Jeanne ad’Arc with North 
American Maidenhair Fern 
in Japanese basin, 553 
La Lorraine in early June, 537 
lilacina on trellis work against 
a wall, 393 
Mme. Baron 
ber, 801 
montana, 344; m., pruning, 92; 
627; m. rubens in the garden 
at Riverhill, Sevenoaks, 117; 
m. superba, 359, 813 
Miss Bateman, 561 
Nellie Moser growing through a 
Magnolia, 497: in various 
positions, 495: on trellis, 495 
on own roots, 117 
paniculata, 726 
Queen Mary, 813 
red, 117 
tanghutica, 744, 775: t. in a jar, 
425; t. obtusiuscula, 3 
_ winter, 253 
Clematises, 800 
from pots, planting, 191 
in the garden, 583 
non-climbing, 515 
layering, 678 
pruning, 152, 268 
Clerodendron Fargesi, 604 
fragrans fl.-pl., 607 
trichotomum, 629 
Clianthus puniceus, 220, 256; p. in 
SAY T=155 
Climber for covering trellis, 532 
Climbers flowering, 783 
for greenhouse walls, 654 
greenhouse, in flower, 192 
training, 259 
two pretty greenhouse winter- 
_ flowering, 2 
Clivia miniata, 228 
Clover in lawn, 691 
Clubbing in Brussels Sprouts, 664 


Viellard in Octo- 


Cnicus conspicuus, 726 


Falconeri,; 157, 158 
tricephalus, 158 
scandens, 268: sg, 


as a 
balcony climber, 406 


Cock-a-Leekie, 762 
Codonopsis Bulleyi, 732 


clematidea, 732 
ovata, 732 
Meleagris, 732 
Tangshen, 732 


Cxlogyne barbata, 478 


cristata, 94 


overfeeding, 


out- 


notes, 


- centred 


of 


November-flowering 


| Cologyne pandurata, 567 
| Uotchicum, 820 


plenum, 820; 
a. roseum plenum, 783 
Bornmulleri, 820 
/ Decaisnei, 820 
giganteum, 820 
Parkinsoni, 820 
Sibthorpi, 820 
| speciosum, 820 
| Colchicums flowering, 642 
Coleus thyrsoideus, 
cutting, 111 
Coleuses, 740 
| keeping old plants, 617 
| Colletia cruciata, 28 
Colour any 
ness, has? 534 
Columbine, our native, 475 





1055.7, 


autumnale, 603; 820; a. album 
a. Majus, 701; 


for 


relation to hardi 


Columnea glabra major, 272 


Oerstediana, 7 
Colutea arborescens, 252 
Comb, black, 15 


Combination, a beautiful, 758 


a good, 66 
a happy, 63 
Conifers, dwarf, 
garden, 82 
poisoning by, 203 


for the 


Conservatory, the unheated, 


without heat, 636 
Contrast, a fine, 775 
Con Cneorum, 371, 

mauritanicus, 589, 800 

tenuissimus, 729 
Cookery, casserole, 118 


rock 


160 


694, 


for every household, 412, 464 
Oranges and Lemons in, 118 


Vegetable Marrow, 464 
Cooking, 
of, 26 
Cordyline australis 
Wigtownshire, 589 


| Coreopsis’ grandiflora, 99 

| rosea, 782 

| Coriander, 378 
Coriaria terminalis, 77 
Cork, notes from, 742 
Cornflower, the blue, 302 


some foreign methods 
at Logan, 
Cordylines in Co. Donegal, 141 


Cornflowers and white Lilies, 582 
Cornus alba, var. Spathi, 95, 668 
Behe: 476; c. in Monmouth, 


Kousa, 529 

mas, 201 

Nuttalli, 304, 337 
Cornwall, notes from, 50 
Corokia Cotoneaster, 356 


ar Laurustinus in Somerset, 


| 
| 
| Coronilla, 21 
| 


glauca, 77, 93, 188, 344; g, 


Surrey, 131 
iberica, 21 
the, out-of-doors, 93 
varia, 21 


in 


witha (Arundo) conspicua, 


Corydalis 
591, 46 
ophiocarpa, 460 
thalictrifolia, 201, 460 
| the, 460 
| tomentosa, 460 
| Wilsoni, 460 

Corylopsis pauciflora, 202 

_Veitchiana, 50 

Corylus Avellana aurea, 477 

Jacquemonti, 777 

Cosmea, bipinnata, 744 


jchellanthifolia, 99, 


206, 


Cosmos, dahlioides, the hardiness 


of", 
Costus ignea, 636 
Cotoneaster bacillaris, 380 
divaricata, 186 
Franchetti, 63 
frigida, 632 
humifusa, 153 
pannosa, 1 
| rotundifolia, 93, 154 
rugosa Henryi, 3 
_Simmonsi, 63, 77, 130 
Cottage gardens, some 
ing flowers in, 782 
,_ Window plants, 425 


Crabs, planting 
other, 709 

Crambe cordifolia, 
570 


Siberian 


a@ group 


Cranberry preserve, 698 

| Cranesbill, the Lancaster, 321 

Cranesbills in rockwork, 480 

Crassula lactea, 793 , : 

Cratzegus Carrierei, 812 
Pyracantha Lelandi, 709 


Creeper, the A j 
bell.” 465 ustralian 


Creepers, annual, 324 
Cress, the Violet, 376 
Spun Moorei, 686 
Tinums not floweri 
white, 818 oan 
Crocus asturicus, 529 
garden, a, 111 
Imperati, 64, 185 
iridiflorus, 761 
~Marathonisius, 757 
Mary Van Maris, 129 
medius, 758 
Sieberi, 129 





speciosus Aitchisoni, 694 
vitellinus, 41 


interest- 


Ow-mManure water for plants, 406 


and 
of, 


534 


Blue- 
















































































































































































































































in : 
, Crocuses, early, 169 
ee in Princes Street Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 169, 201 
a Crops, are bulbs? 453 
' Crown Imperials, the, 358 
ti, Vetch, 21 
Ie Cryptomeria japonica, 236 
A Cyrtanthus angustifolius, 462 
Cucumber beds, planting cut- 
tings on old, 717 
on toast, 500 
the, 500 
timbales, 500 
Cucumbers, 623 
& la Maitre d’Hotel, 500 
- au gratin, 500 
failure of, 469 
fried, 608 
growing, $370 
in house, 58 
to stew, 500 
treatment of, 584 
turning yellow, 390 
winter, 840 
Cuphea platycentra, 93 
Cupressus Lawsoniana Fletcheri, 





7 


Currant bushes, Mossy, 200; 
under wire netting, 122 
Currants and Gooseberries, 6350 
Black, 510; big-bud on, 72 
pruning Black, 734 
Cuttings, soft-wooded, 410 
Cyananthus lobatus, 494 
Cyclamen, 556 
corms, old, 627 
europzeum, 186 
ibericum, 185 
neapolitanum, 629 
St. George, 7 
Cyclamens, 748 
early, 174 
hardy, 235; and shelter, 269 
Cycnoches, 308 
Cydonia japonica, 169, 253 
Cymbidium erythrostylum, 567 
Lowianum, 478 
Cynoglossum amabile, 686 
Cyperus alternifolius, 62, 66, 104 
Cypripedium acaule, 346 
arietinum, 346 
ealifornicum, 346 
candidum, 346 
Fairrieanum, 751 
fasciculatum, 347 
guttatum, 3546 
hirsutum, 346 
insigne, potting, 320 
macranthum ventricosum from 
Manchuria, 337; m. v. hybrids, 
322 
montanum, 346 
parviflorum, 346 
passerinum, 346 
pusillum, 346 
Regine, 346 
spectabile, 391 
Cypripediums, 346, 718 
Cyrtomium falcatum, 134 
Cyrtopodium, 521 
Andersoni, 521 
punctatum, 521 


GARDEN TING 





TLLUSTRATED. v 





Dahlia notes, 716 
Peony, Baron de Grancy, 746 
Phoebus, 615 
Pompon, Moira, 783 
roots starting, 92 
seedlings, do» 
the climbing, 77 
White Star, 744 


Dahlias, 173, 610 
and their flower stems, 685 


Cactus, and flower stem, 278; 


for exhibition, 324 
Collarette, 642, 668, 679, 744 
Cosmea-flowered, 782 
failing, 510 
fancy Cactus, 324 
increasing, 62 
lifting, 691, 708 
not flowering, 669 
planting. 395 
propagating,. 115 
single, 643 
staking, 510 
two showy, 324 
useful, 513 
with open centres, show, 464 
Daisies, Hen and Chicken, 378 
in lawn, 252 


Michaelmas, 640, 726; among 
beds of, 530; double-flowered, 
665, 679; should they be dis- 


budded? 582 

Ox-eye, 670 
Daisy Alice, 497 

Bush, the, 564 

Globe, the, 835 
Dalechampia Roezliana, 424 
Danze Laurus, 254 
Daphne Blagayana, 254 

Cneorum, 379 


| 


| 


Indian, planted in conserva- 


tory, 360 


indica failing, 84; i. in the 


south-west of England, 236 
Laureola, 201 


Mezereum, 20; M. alba, 185; M. 


a. in pots, 271 
petrea, 94 


the Golden, flowering shoots of, 


247 
Dates as food, 212 
Datura, 565 
arborea, 565 
in flower in the open, 177 
Knighti, 565 


sanguinea, flowering shoot of, 


565 
suaveolens, 565 
Davallia failing, 356 
Decaisnea Fargesi, 256 


Decorations, floral, at the 
National Sweet Pea Show, 77 


Delphinium failing, 484 
nudicaule, 99 
triste, 497 
Delphiniums, 344 
failing, 539 : 
for autumn flowering, 84 
Dendrobium Broncha rtii, 415 
crepidatum, 832 
Falconeri, 276 
Pierardi, 498 
Wardianum, 257 


E F 


ECCREMOCARPUS scaber, 76, FABIANA imbricata in the 
773 north, 657 


Echeveria secunda as a_ wall Fagus sylvatica asplenifolia, 493 
: plant, 407; s. on dry wall, 479 Fair Maids of France, 226 * 
Echeverias, wintering, 8 , Farmers and market gardeners, 
Echinops, 158 notice to, 627 
Echinopsis Eyriesi, 7 Feijoa Sellowiana, 648 
Edgings, 324 Fendlera rupicola, 353 

hardy, 291 | Fern fronds of poor colour, 773 

summer, 269 Hare’s-foot, repotting, 152 
Edgworthia chrysantha, flower- | in bad condition, 262 

ing shoots of, 247 > insects on, 284 

Edwardsia grandiflora, 424 repotting, 151 


Bel-worms, gall-forming, 224 | seeds, sowing, 740 

Eleeocarpus cyaneus, 392 the climbing, 726 

Electricity in plant growing, 546, | the Stag’s-horn, 76 
601 Ferns and sunshine, 409 


Elder, the scarlet-berried, 511 | doing badly, 76 
Elm-tree roots in tennis-lawn, 609 | during the summer, treatment 
Embothrium coccineum, 424; c. | of, 498 

in Scotland, 475; c. in Sussex, | failing, 48, 827 

337 | for rooms, 204 
Endive failing, 88, 383 | hardy, 361, 409; in winter, 12 
Epacrises, 20, 596 in the house, 328, 374 

Maiden-hair, 48; in poor condi- 


Epigea repens, 269 
Epiphyllum Makoyanum, 341 tion. 204; winter treatment 
treatment of, 268 of, 12 
Eranthemum nervosum, 748 new, 12, 374, 814 
tuberculatum, 617 New Zealand, in Sussex, 725 
Eranthis cilicica, 151 potting, 134 
Eremuri at Warley, 622 repotting, 320 
in shrubbery, Kew, 621 Royal, in winter, 77 
Erica australis, 429 scale on, 601 
carnea, 219, 254, 288, 603; c., the spotted, 422 
eflect of a dry summer on, 170 | Tree, in the open, 482 
ciliaris Maweana, 742 } weevils and, 775 
lusitanica, 49 wiring greenhouse walls for, 
mediterranea hybrida, 77; m. | 320 
and Cowslips in a bowl, 485; | Fig orchards, Sussex, 451 
m. and varieties, 794, 832; m. | Figs, culture of, 56 
alba, mutilating, 829 dropping, 384 | 
Mackai, 741, 775; M., the double, in the open air, 568 
lifting and potting, 505 





814 
tetralix alba, 793 | outdoor, 214 
vagans rubra, 766; v. St. pot, 14, 184 
Keverne, 813 planting, 162 
Williamsi, 548 propagation of, 123 
Ericas, growing, 44 scab on, 523 
Fig-tree, treatment of, 56; under 


Brigeron Antwerp, 709 
Asa Gray, 446 
Erinacea pungens, 432 


| wire netting, 122 
Fig-trees planted out, 162; prun- 


Erinus foxy, 19 ing, 791 ; 
alpinus on old walls and rocks, Filbert, treatment of, 486 
391 Fish, gold, ge ae 
Erlangea tomentosa, 63 Flavour in fruit, 
potion: corsicum, 576 Flax, New Zealand, 512, 554, 555; 
euttatum, 580 in Cheshire, 590 
Erpetion reniforme, 694 Flower arrangements, 553 
Eryngium, 158 beds, filling, 538 
Erysimum pulchellum, 719 famine, 78 ; s 
Erysiphe polygoni, 712 garden, 348, 358; a dry time in 
Erythronium, 51 the, 496, 554; Begonias in the, 
americanum, 51 174; Fuchsias 10 the, 529 
californicum, 51 gardening, 220 
citrinum, 51 gardens, summer, 344 _ 
| Dens-canis, 51 Flower, hardy, notes, 430, 540, 
| i 686, 716, 787 


show for the Prince of Wales’ 
Fund, 61 


giganteum, 51, 53 
grandiflorum, 52; g. in the 





yuans albus, 441 
ndreanus prostratus, 3 Dendrobiums, 307 | Botanic Gardens, Glasnevi 1 : 
Sage | Bene conacen rigidum, 3, 269, 655, | BL: fat eciaetines prt Saud the true Cardinal, i” 
eanl, 7 Hart ; wild, cultivation, , 
biflorus, 303 Desfontainea Hookeri, 511, 667 PaEL OPEL 9e 52 | Plowering season, prolonging the, 
Dallimorei, 442 spinosa, 512 Xo 3 revolutum, 51, 52 (Pure Hat Wt ; 939 
decumbens, 441 Deutzia corymbosa, Oi, Sepia = Erythrea diffusa, 494 | Flowers and foliage, autumn, 
hybridus splendens, 407 3 discolor, 28; d. elegantissima, Escallonia exoniensis, 591 and greenery, hardy, for the 
kewensis, 303, 442; k. and 424, 813; d. major, 371; d. Langleyensis, 591 : winter, 85 
Aubrietia Dr. Mules in Mrs. purpurascens, 28 macrantha, 442, 477, 663, 591; | arrangement of, 485 
Lockett Agnews’ garden, 441 gracilis, 536 m. in south-west Scotland, 513 | autumn, 644 
leucanthus, 221, 441 kalmizfiora, 28, 371 montevidensis, 591, 603; m. at | big, 563, 590 
preecox, 442 ' longifolia, 28 Strafian, 725 Christmas, 817 
purgans, 321, 371, 441; p. in parviflora, 28 oii eS organensis, 575 | drying, 587 
pots, 294 ; setchuenensis, 27, 29; s. corym- Phillippiana, 475, 591 SR grat ed 85 iss 
¥ purpureus, 441 biflora, 27 eh ae Escallonias, 591 | cere aNOe 
pap orcaue, 29%. 360 Vilmor ae , Eucalyptus Beauchampiana, 114 | Si ny oe ik of, 512; among 
} SGD mess, 21 Wilsoni, ; globulus showing blooms, 505 | hardy, & bank oe A a ong 
scoparius, 441 Deutzias, the newer, 27 Gunni, 19 the, 10, 41, 67, 99, 174, 190, 225, 
sessilifolius, 441 Dianthus deltoides, 534 in Bloom, 475 277, 323, 345, a es pine ae 
versicolor, 442 Let eer Eucharidium grandiflorum, 530 oa. Hees Seo me erouping, 9; 
eeamrticus 225 Eucomis punctata, 640, 691 | naturalised 154 ; the “best 
i agided: 511 Eucryphia . cordifolia, flowering | sites £0r. 115 : 
D rae ues, shoot of, 37; c., plant of, 39 [ SS the Howse; 519% Denon e 
nappi, 681 . iaane in the house, . arranging, 
superbus Wimmeri, 475 pinnatifolia. 564, 589, 616 | 97 
¥ Dichorisandra, thyrsiflora, 748 Eee oem 648 in the greenhouses 308 
ABGCIA polifolia, 512, 655 Nierama pulcherrimda, Lh atl : De 3 ; | size of, 
Datiodil, Pairy, in the house, 298 Diervilla (Weigel) Conaugie in Coie tar hoet pee es unhealthy, 128 | Soe gabe te Ris! eveart 
notes, r. Wallace’s garden, EE en Sou | spring, ; s ereen- 
poneeh Anne's Double, 358 Diervillas, the, 69° Peanee eu akeretoigen.) OT ona oon pa py 
affodils, ill, : pace of F je t rs of, 42 
peagsitis 26° EA hybrids, mie m peace hance ae good winter- | ae aso ators 
‘« diseased, inner table decorations, low, ae ; y, the Narcissus, 
- parly, at eulzeen Ayr, 153 poses wats on ee 811 Seton, 3h oa Foliage, sWee rs in the 
or cutting, ipelta ventricosa, 7 os , , greenhouse, 
in the cease 570 Diplacus glutinosus, 57, 476, 566 Lathyris, 570 Food production, spare houses 
miniature, 209, Diplomas for young gardeners, Pare Ceuniophain 407 eens 634 
’ oo si Diplopappus Vanvilliersi, 696 Evergreen, a welcome, 111 | Forget-me-not, the Chatham 
Dahlia Aphrodite, 733 Dipteronia sinensis, 696 ERG. eer oneness the British wd cee tae 
. s ; ™ ra, , : 1e creeping, 
a useful, 589 asa STADG OTe Evergreens, transplanting, 268 Forget-me-nots for pot culture, 
Everlasting, a tiny, 463 536 


Cactus Dorothy Hawes, 634; Disas, 592 


Edith Carter, 543; Pierrot, 634 
Collarette, Henri Farman, 629 


* Yellow Queen, 783 

culture, 496 

disease, 538 
. Eden, 641, 733 
Edith Carter, 701 
flowers, cutting, 590 
Homer, 717 
: John Green, 259 
t Lord Kitchener, 717 
“ Lowfield Star, 744 


Dodecatheon Meadia, 446 
| Dogwood, Nuttall’s, 337 
Siberian, 1 


’ 


| Doronicum Harpur Crewe, 130 


| Doronicums, 49 


Drosera binata, 398 
| capensis, 598 
spathulata, 398 
Dryas octopetala, 510 
Dulse, 624 
Duns public park, the, 657 


Dorstenia caulescens, 285, 338 


Evesham, frost at, 407 Narcissi and Tulips, 630 
Evodia hupehensis, 590 Forsythia suspensa, 113, 235 
Exacum macranthum in_ the Forsythias, 219 
flower garden, 680 Fothergilla major, 287; m., part 
Examinations, foolish, for of a group of, 459 
gardeners, 129 Fowls’ manure, 3356 


Exochorda, 276 | Foxgloves, 77. 
Alberti, 276 Frame, worms 10, 614 
Frames and pits, 381 


_Giraldi, 276 } ; r 
grandiflora, 276 France, garden design 10, 253 
macrantha, 276 Francoa appendiculata, 645 
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Fraxinus excelsior pendula, 501 
Mariesi, 379 
Freesias, 557, 838 
from seed, 325 
Fritillaria pallidiflora, 645 
persica, 304 
pluriflora, 208 
Fritters, pink, 518 
Frosts, recent, 407 
Fruit bloom in the house, beauty 
of, 328 
buds, injury to, 289 
culture in Normandy, 383 
cures, testimony to, 54 
drying in brick ovens, 597 
from Australia, 342 
gathering and storing, 673 
hardy, 631 
houses, 661 
influence of soil on, 830 
keeping, 422 
preserving 
sugar, 730 
room, in the, 222 
rooms, 673 
salads, 518 
sauces, some, 620 
what constitutes a crop of? 451 
Soe and vegetables, mulching, 
7 


bottling, 601 
failing, 417 
wild, 698 
winter, and their cooking, 87 
winter treatment of bush, 830 
Fruit-tree borders, double crop- 
ping, 56, 80 
Fruit-trees and Roses, preparing 
the ground for, 697 
and suckers, 128 
barren, 354 
cross pollination of, 13 
grafting, 213; Grass under, 568; 
gumming, 370 
in bloom, beauty of, 286 
in pots, 773 
in tubs, 687 
Manuring, 122 
mulching, 30 
newly planted wall, 364 
on east wall, 184 
planting, 734 
protecting, 295 
pruning, 80 
summer pruning, 467 
training, 3 
wash for, 31 
Fuchsia, a wild, 763 
cordifolia, 796 
corymbiflora, 796 
dependens, 672 
excorticata, 796 
fulgens, 763, 796: t. IN=a 
flowering shoots of, 763 
gone wrong, 640 
is a hardy, a rock plant? 71 
macrostemma, var. conica, 745 
miniature-Aowered species, 796 
Riccartoni, 757 
simplicicaulis, 796 
some desirable species of, 796 
triphylla. 796 
Fuchsias, 160, 645 
and Zonal and Ivy - leaved 
Pelargoniums, 128 
dropping their buds, 504 
failure of, 742 
for small gardens, some useful, 


with little or no 


vase, 


323 
from seed, 844 
hardy, 554, 745; in south-west 


Scotland, 775 

in the flower garden, 529 

in the open ground, 800 

some hardy, 609 

starting. 128 

strange-looking, 796 

treatment of, 48 
Fungus in lawn, 406, 708 

on Celery, 611 

on Melon leaves, 522 

on Melons and Tomatoes, 523 

on Thalictrum, 504 

upon Tomatoes under glass, 650 
Funkias as pot plants, 120 

for shady gardens, 611 
Furcrea cubensis, 211 
eee trying to look into the, 


G 


any 2S Melyillei major, 


octobrensis, 693 
virescens, 225 
Galax aphylla, 457 
pardon, a French, near London, 
2 


a mixed flower border in small, 
603 


a new, 574 

a water-logged, 208 

artificial manure for, 486 

Clematises in the, 583 

design in France, 253 

designs, French, 811 

flower, in spring, 782; note, 392 

food, 326, 342, 360, 378, 412, 428, 
500, 518, 536, 580, 592, 620, 670, 
684, 698, 714, 730, 746, 762, 780, | 
798, 818; and its use, 592; of 
plant origin, 780 
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| Garden frames, 582 
geometry in the, 116 
green crops in the, 721 
herb, the, 418 
house, a, 77/3 
in a topiary, 117 
in spring, my, 402 
in the wild, 303 
in war time, 616 
lighting fire in, 640 
liming a, 654 
mice in, 84 
modern ideas in the, 530 
Nature in the, 42 
of light sandy soil, 809 
oil fuel in the, 486 
pest in, 362 
pests and friends, 823 
small perennials and 

for, 268 
soups from the, 714 
spade work in the, 788 
statues. 408 
the autumn, 290 
the bulbs, 685 
value of tree leaves in the, 812 
wall, a_ retaining, at 
House 579 , 
winter flowers in a Cornish, 52 


annuals 


Brook 


Gardener, a, and the Insurance 


Act, 296 
Gardeners and hospitals, 639 
foolish examinations for, 129 
young, diplomas for, 186 
Gardeners’ examinations, 176 
Gardenias, 104, 607 
Gardening and the war, 598 
at Teignmouth, 116 
dry, 361 
footling Japanese, 94 
spring, 611 
the great dailies on, 94 
wild, in rocky sites, 71 
Gardens and woods, character in 
our, 458 
Indian, 392 
more, 1 
of delight, 185 
soils of, 640 f 
the evil of repetition in, 660 
useful vegetables for small, 611 
Garland-flower, the, 256, 379 
Garrya cut for the house, 85 
elliptica, 35, 63, 80, 204; e., cut 
sprays of, 85; e. in Scotland, 
19 


Gas, acetylene, refuse, 809 
water, 200 
Genista zthnensis, 547 
cinerea, 430 
dalmatica, 270 
humifusa, 475 f 
Gentian, the Willow, 603; in dry 
soil, 548 
Gentiana acaulis, 220, 273: a. 
alba, 322; a. from seed, 330; 
a. in bloom in autumn, 757 
asclepiadea, 603 
Kurroo, 616 
lutea, 243 
ornata, 776 


scabra, 494 
verna, 396, 450, 530 
Gentianella, the, 220, 273: in 
bioom, 35 


in winter, the, 741 
pupa ans at Terregles, Dumfries, 
304 
in Ireland, 726 
Geometry in the garden, 116 
Geranium Endressi, 680 
leaves. fouls 740 
sanguineum lancastriense, 291 
sylvaticum fl.-pl., 564, 589 
Traversi, 407 
Gerbera, cultivation of, 200 
Gerberas, 416 
hybrid, 416 
in variety, 416 
Gesnera Orange King, 818 
Gesneras, treatment of, 92 
Geum montanum, 359; 
superbum, 359 
Mrs. Bradshaw, 563 
rivale, Leonard’s variety, 783 
Gilia coronopifolia, 1, 811 
Girasole, the, 592 
the white, 147 
ways of using, 40 
Girasoles, 96 
cooking, 70 
Gladioli and Montbretia, 175 
from seed, 208, 756 
handsome, 604 
in pots, 268 
over-large, 575 
Gladiolus princeps, 185 
The Bride, potting, 773 
types, 496 
Gladwin, the, 49 
Glasnevin, from, 758 
Glasshouse, 648 
Glasshouses, covering, 72 
in winter, covering, 730 
Gleditschia triacanthos, 666 
Globularia incanescens, 835 
Glonera jasminiflora, 360 
Gloriosa, superba, 410 
Glory of the Snow, 207 
Gloucester, a note from, 338 
Gloxinia maculata, 658 
seedlings, treatment of, 184 
Gloxinias, 53 
Godetias, 284, 354 
Gold fish, management of, 151 
Good King Henry, 708 ad 
Gooseberries, 396 


m. 





Gooseberries and Currants, 630 
compote of, 396 
cordon, 568, 574 
cordon-trained, 384 
green, 360 
late, on north walls, 578 
mouldy, 627 ; 
syringing with lime, ete., 128 


Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 


licence to move, 111 
batter pudding, 396 
bushes, pruning old, 574 
caterpillar, 586, 773 
cultivation, 145 
fool, 396 ; 

Langley Gage, 145 
mMeringues, 396 
mildew, 123, 390, 734; 

can, 480 
sweets, the Queen, 396 
Whinham’s Industry, 505 

Ey and the Hawthorn, the, 


| propagating the double, 708 
Gout from the kitchen, 818 
| Grafting, the abuse of, 548 
preparations for, 248 
| wax, 234, 263 
| Grape Black Prince, 364 
Gloire de France, 213 
Hyacinth, the English, 269 
Reine Olga, 348 
| Servan, 213 
vines, old, 130; | seasonable 
notes for amateurs, 162; some 
seasonable hints, 400 
Grapes, 730 
bottling, 27 
from §. Africa, 258 
mealy-bug on, 630 
mildew on, 492 
mildewed, 422 
scalded, 451, 492, 696 
shanking, 597, 627, 773 
Sultana, 314 
Grass, African Rope, 
house, 783 t 
Daffodils in the, 570 
Pampas, 760; Rendatler’s, 819 
Rope, an African, 781, 793 
seeds, sowing, 175 
the Indian, 381 
the Silvery Reed, 564 
under fruit-trees, 568 
Grasses, annual ornamental, 116 
ornamental, 417: in the house 
in winter, 12 
tall, at Hillbrook Place, 81 
Greenhouse, climbers for, 92 
converting shed into, 400 
heating a, 640 
plants for, 528 
shading, 341 
Sweet-scented foliage in the, 159 
walls, wiring, for Ferns, 320 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia, 329 
Thelemanniana, 649 
Grindelia robusta, 631 
Groups, some interesting 
mer, 226 
Grub in soil, 117, 650 
infested ground, 88 
injuring Apple-tree leaves, 433 
Guano, 502 
Gum Seseli, 69 
Gums, the Tupelo, 712 
Gum-tree, a hardy, 19 


cut 


for 





sum- 


Gum-trees, 179: in the British 
Isles, 114 
Gunnera magellanica, 529 
Gymnogrammas, 134 
Gynerium argenteum, 760 
Gypsophila acutifolia, 670 
muralis, 170 
paniculata, 582; p. and _ its 
double form, 175 
repens monstrosa, 480 
Rokejeka, 741 
the double, in pots, 136; in- 


creasing, 101 
Gypeophilas, the most popular, 


H 


HABERLEA rhodopensis, 226, 
eb r. in Kirkcudbrightshire 


Habranthus 
p., hardy, 
547 


’ 


pratensis, 391, 604; 
604; p. in Ayrshire, 


Habrothamnus, 683 
Hairbell, Rainer’s, 656 
Hairbells for the flower garden, 
dwarf, 529 
some dwarf, 579 
Hamamelis arborea, 129 
mollis, 35, 50 
Hardenbergias, 246 
Hawthorn, the, 379 
Hazel, the Himalayan Tree, 777 
Hazels, Witch, 130 
Heath, a group of Southern, 429 
a lost species of, 829 
and large Water Forget-me-not, 
_ the White Connemara, 519 
St. Dabeoe’s, 655 
the Alpine Forest, 252, 254 
the Mediterranean and 
forms, 321 


the Portuguese, as a cut flower, 


its 


Ameri- 





135; in January, 49 
the tree, in the house, 311 














Hydrangea Hortensia, 


aay es gibraltarica, 235 





Heaths, Cape, 399, 458 

hardy, 576 

increasing, 577 

from Tregothnan, 78 

Winter-flowering, 138 
Hebeclinium ianthinum, 293 
Hedge, gaps in, 80 
Hedges, 796 

clipping, 502 | 

for garden, 234 | 
Hedychium Gardnerianum, 607, 

636, 648; G. in Devon, 656, 665 
Hedysarum multijugum, 276, 667 
Helenium Riverton Gem, 709, 783 | 
Helianthemum formosum, 287 | 
lunulatum maritimum, 726 

Helianthus major, 834 
Helichrysum bellidioides and 
: Meconopsis integrifolia, 463 
Heliopsis zinnizflora, 761 
Heliotrope in winter, 160 

The Speaker, 7 : 
Hellou er for winter-blooming, | 


standard, 116 
tall, 740 
Helleborus corsicus, 154, 285 
Helxine Solieroli, 576, 615 
Homeepanine aurantiaca major, 
7 


Thunbergi, 68 
Hepatica triloba, 835 
Herb garden, the, 418 
Herbs, another plea for, 412 
more use of garden, 378 
Hibiscus — syriacus, 590; 8: 
Scotland, 694 — 
Hidalgoa Wercklei, 77 
Hippeastrum, a seedling, 245 
a winter-flowering, 2 
aulicum, 2 
Eurasian, 7 
organense, 272 
Hippeastrums, 245 
as specimen plants, 494 
fertilising, 261 
Hippopheze rhamnoides, 827 
Holes in trees, 152 
Hollies from seed, raising, 827 
propagation of, 28 
pruning, 284 
treatment of newly-planted, 276 
Holly from Knap Hill, a bril- 
liant, 693 
hedges, 321 
seedlings failing, 667 
trees, moving, 92 
Hollyhocks in London, 547 
peor. for winter decoration, 
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Honeysuckle, 
French, 667 
Bory Chestnut, the red-flowered, 


a new Chinese, 304 ~ 


Horticulturist’s right to the 
name of a flower of his crea- 
tion, a, 321 

Hotbed for raising seeds, 168 

Hotbeds, 88 

House slops, using, 708 

Houseleeks, Cobweb, 479 

Houstonia, 582 - 

serpyllifolia, 515 
Houttuynia cordata, 665 
Bore bella as a_ basket plant, 


carnosa not thriving, 400 
Hoyas, 462 
Humus to Rose beds, 
314 
Hutchinsia alpina, 13 
Hyacinth, the Azure, 407 
Hyacinths after flowering, 336 
and eel-worm, 234 
early Roman, 811 
Roman, 84, 817; 
bowl, 84 
unsatisfactory, 110 


applying, 





growing-in a 


Hyacinthus azureus, 130, 153, 407 
Hyde Park, subtropical planting 


in, 41 

773 SH. 
var. cyanoclada, 79 
Lillie Mouillere, 373, 813 
Sargentiana, 255, 270 
treatment of, 503 


Hydrangeas, blue, 678 


treatment of, 503 


Hymenanthera crassifolia, 303 
Hypericum chinense, 287 . 


leve rubrum, 494, 813 
Moserianum, 50 
polyphyllum, 381 


Hyponomenta Padellus, 504 


, 286, 


Ilex crenata, 829 


verticillata, 693, 796, 829 


Impatiens Herzogi, 227 


Olivieri, 427 


Incarvillea~grandiflora, 495 
Indian Corn, 347 

Indigofera Gerardiana, 512, 548 
Insects, the time of, 347 

Inula Roylei, 659 


Iris 


Bakeriana, 313 
Cantab, 131 

cristata, 19 
Danfordiz; 313 
fimbriata, 19 
histrioides, 41, 154, 312 
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rhe Ala ay = a 
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: “Iris Isolde, 338 
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Kempferi, 254, 740 

minuta, 337 } 

ochroleuca in Scotland, 493 

paradoxa, 353 

Regelio-Cyclus 
garden, 43 

reticulata diseased, 497; Yr. 
Histrio, 313; r._ histrioides, | 
313; r. Krelagei, 185, 313, 154 

stylosa, 320, 741; s. alba, 83; s., 
cutting off the leaves of, 324 

the Algerian, 83, 111, 175, 320 

the Mourning, in a _ Scotch 
garden, 186 

the Snake’s-head, 254 

the white Algerian, 83 

tuberosa, 254 

Vartani, 313 


in Mr. Bowle’s 






~ trises and Wood Forget-me-nots, 
4 447 


budhy tS. tre, 


vy te 


tod 


. 


4 points 


=x 


. bee pce & 


not flowering, 601, 633 
of the reticulata group, 312 
Regelio-Cyclus, 43; R.-C. 
cow manure, 68 
two good, 358 
winter-flowering, 218 
Iresine Lindeni, 44 
Isel Hall, hardy plant borders 
at, 241 
Island, an, on Lough Neagh, 141 
Isolepis gracilis, 62 i 
Isoloma hirsutum, 76 
Italy, cookery in, 178 
Ivies, climbing and bush, 
Ivy in fruit, 285 
Ixias and Sparaxis, 227 
out-of-doors, 424 


and 


203 


J 


JABOROSA integrifolia, 759, 821 
Jacobzea, the purple, 117 
Jacobinia chrysostephana, 780 
Jam, wild Rose hip, 698 
Jamesiana americana, 459 
Jasmine, pruning the common 
white, 528 
the winter-flowering, 95 Af 
igri! the summer-flowering, 
Jasminum humile, 222 
primulinum, 286, 353; p. under 
glass, 104 
Jelly, Medlar, 809 
Judas-tree, the, 256 
Juglans cinerea, 287 
Juniperus sinensis aurea, 160 
Jussieva longifolia, 603 


K 


KALMIA angustifolia, 442 
cuneata, 442 
glauca, 442 
latifolia, 442 
Kalmias. the, 442 
Kelp, 698 
Kent, a note from, 49 
Kerria japonica, 306 
the double, 247 
Kniphophia caulescens in 


A 

Macowani. 694 

Nelsoni, 726 

Rufa and K. Torchlight, 776 
Knotweed, the Round-spiked, 50 
Kochia tricophylla, 742 
Kohl Rabi, 87, 147, 360 

in hot seasons, 788 


L 


LABELS, home-made, 5 
in the hardy-flower border, 
Laburnum, 354, 408 
Adami, 390 
crispum, 407 
in pots, 640 
Wewryense, 423 
the alpine, 
477 
Lachenalia Ada Bryson, 
Re aplags and their 
Lelia anceps, 172 
Goldiana, 498 
Jongheana, 374 
pumila, 4 
purpurata, 374 
Lelias, winter-flowering, 238 
Lelio-Cattleya Canhamiana, 
Frederick Boyle, 832 
Lantanas, 518 
Lapagerias from seed, 818 
propagating, 168 
Larch, the Golden, 812 
the Himalayan. 57 
the Japanese, 
the red, 4 
Larix Griffithi, 57 
leptolepis, 4 
Larkspurs, the annual, 622 
Lathrxa clandestina, 242 
Lathyrus pubescens, 322 


700 


103 








Laurel, the Alexandrian, 236, 254 
the Portugal, 695 
the Spurge, 201 
Laurels, increasing, 128, 708 
pruning, 184 
Laurustinus, a 
hedges, 28 
Lavatera, 622 
Olbia in the Botanic 
Cambridge, 733 
trimestris, 511 
Lavender, 208, 800 
Sweet, 700 
the dwarf, 511 
Lavenders, Sea, 604 
Law— 
Book canvassing, dishonest, 31 
Building of greenhouse, 284 
Bulbs are ‘ crops,” 841 
Carriage licences, 557 
Claim for damage to 
— 809 
Compensation for allotment 
and cottage garden holders, 
for improvements, 406 
Gardener, injury to, 284 
Gardener’s wages, 624, 841 
Hedges and ditches adjoining 
highways, 541 
Insurance Act, 
under, 168 
Lighting fire in garden, 624 
Market gardener’s compensa- 
tion, 150 
difficulties, 320 
Married couple in situation, 624 


a acpi wd garden fence, 


handsome, 97 


Gardens, 


sheep, 


prosecution 


Poultry trespassing, 267 
Rating of glass-house, 335 
Right to remove Rose-tree and 
Rhubarb, 406 
Roadside rights, 351 
Servant and employer, 15 
Tenant’s questions, 335 
The gardener and his gun, 150 
Higep: ouaronollny on highway, 
Lawn, a poor, 587 
a weedy, 4, 3 
Clover is, 691 
Daisies in, 252 
decorating the, 190 
fungus in, 218, 406, 708 
Moss in, 34, 587, 773 
tennis court, 422 
top-dressing, 184 
treatment of, 492 
Lawns from seeds, new, 690 
in autumn and winter, 570 
new, from seed, 395 
Leather-jackets, plague of, 306 
leaf, the, 247 
Leaves decaying, 156, 791 
the value of a bed of, 105 
Ledum Jatifolium, 477 
| Leeks, 632 
| au gratin, 428 
a la Ravigote, 428 
braised, 428 
/ in January, 94 
| Leiophyllum buxifolium, 114 
Lemon cheese cakes, 118 
dumplings, 118 





the 
Botanic Gardens, Camb ridge, 


part of a group of, 


culture, 


498 


fritters, 118 

plant, 756 
Lentil soup, 762 
Lentils growing, 698 


Leonotis Leonurus, 35, 65, 665, 730 


Leptospermum lanigerum, 391 


Lettuce, 418 
and its use, 396 


Cabbage, in bed on stage, 58; 


in frames, 58 
Commodore Nutt, 215 
Cos, 580; Little Gem, 452, 523 
Duke of Cornwall, 212 
for salad, growing, 364 
Golden Ball, 331 
| good winter, 674 
| in frames, 147 
summer, 523 
Lettuces, early, 215 ’ 
Early Green Forcing 
Petite Noire, 163 
small, 20 
Leucodendron 
535 
| Leucojum vernum, 
Lewisia Columbiana, 
Cotyledon, 445 
Howelli, 445, 446 
|  lLeeana, 445 
| rediviva, 445 
Tweedyi, 444 
| Lewisias, 444 
| on dry walls, 408 
Libertia formosa, 781 
Libonia 
ing, 48 
sibonias, 796 
Lichens on Azaleas, 336 
Ligustrum Henryi, 532 
Lilac Hugo Koster, 3 
leaves injured, 578 
Lilacs, 337 
double, 392 
pruning, 844 
the time of, 337 
Lilies and Larkspurs, 99 
Arum, 817; failing, 791; 
potting, 648 
Belladonna, at 
743: moving. 716 
in the wild garden, 311 
Madonna, diseased, 406 


argenteum, 


235 
353, 445 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


and 


474, 


floribunda not bloom- 


Lilford Hall, 


Lilies, planting, 68, 93 


Torch, dividing, 716 
white, in the double border at 
Lacie’s, Abingdon, 79 


Lilium auratum, 610; a. macran- 


thum, 610; a. platyphyllum 
in a tub, 715; a. rubro-vitta- 
tum, 610; a. Wittei, 610 
candidum and Lilium Harrisi 
in pots, 838; c. drying, 582 
chalcedonium, 624 
davuricum luteum, 431 
Hansoni in Dumfriesshire, 494 
Leichtlini, 617 
longiflorum, 325; lL. formosa- 
num, part of a group af; 325; 
l. f., lower-spike of, 324 
neilgherrense, 636 
nepalense, 590 
nepalense in January, 63 
pardalinum, 538 
regale, 408; r. and Lilium Sar- 
gentge, 462 
speciosum, 672 
testaceum, 516 
Liltiums, 685 
for, forcing, 34 
planting, 284 
Lily, the African, 779 
African, a hardy, 547 
bulbs from Japan, 748 
from China, a new, 641 
Henry’s, in the flower garden, 
685: with groundwork of blue 
Nemesia, 685 
of the Valley, 610; 
for forcing, 683 
Scarborough, the, 586, 718 
the African, 565; growing, 18 
the Belladonna, 284, 603 
the Chilian, 391 
the Kaffir, 757, 834 
the Madonna, 530; in 1914, 581; 
in mixed border, a group of, 
583; in the house, 581 
the Malabar Glory, 410 
the Panther, 538 
the White Bugle, 155 
Lime sulphur solution, 162 
Linaria alpina, 564; a. rosea, 476 
Cymbalaria, 803 
Lindenbergia grandiflora, 7, 658 
Lingo, a new, 202 
Linum salsaloides, 576; s. nanum, 


681 
Lion’s-tail, 35, 665, 730; flowering 
shoots of the, in a vase, 65 
in October, 747 
in pots, south porch, Gravetye, 
747 
sprays of the, 749 
the, in winter, 65 
Liquidambar styraciflua, 829 
Liriodendron tulipiferum, 832 
Lisianthus Russellianus, 503 
Lithospermum intermedium, 457 
prostratum at Friar Park, 619 
Lobelia cardinalis, 291, 322, 408 
Firefly, 484 
Glory of St. Anne’s, 717 
seed, sowing, 184 
seedlings, 243 
tenuior, 427 
Tupa, 801 
Lebelias, 644 
the herbaceous, 372 
Locust, the Honey, 666 
Loganberries, 735 
Lomone procera, 


failing, 44; 


var. 


5 

London, planting trees in, 36 
Lonicera fragrantissima, 64 

involucrata, 222 

japonica, 501 

Maacki, 666 

Standishi, 154 

tragophylla, 3, 304, 616 
Looking round, 631 


Lord Plymouth and his garden, 


63 

Lords and Ladies, 378 
Lotus Jacobus, 636 

peliorrhynchus, 272 
Luculia gratissima, 178 
Lupins, annual, 254 

hybrid, 392 

in the flower border, 484 
Lupinus argenteus, 512, 782 
Lycastes, 258 
Lygodium palmatum, 726 
Lyre-flower, the, 
Lysionotus Warleyensis, 7 


M 


insignis, 408; 


MACLEANIA 
spray of, 51 
Macleanias, the, 517 
Maggots in Mushrooms, 422 
Magnolia Delavayi, 4 
fuscata, 459 
grandiflora, 187; gs. 
ing, 728; g., var. 
hypoleuca, 220 
Kobus, 285, 725 


Laurel, the Swamp Bay or, 550 


parviflora, 392, 591 

salicifolia, 667 

stellata, 202; s. 

Scotland, 285 

Magnolias, 766 

a contrast in, 751 
Magpie-moth, the, 450 
Mallows, the, 622 
Malvastrum Gilliesi, 834 


chilensis, 


in Scotland, 285 


not flower- 
gloriosa, 668 


in the south of 


Manettia bicolor, 504 
Manna Ash, the Flowering or, 852 
Manure for Roses, 773 
for the garden, 840 
poultry, 614 
question, the, 768 
value of liquid, 778 
Manures, animal, 502 
artificial, 691 
in small quantities at excessive 
prices, sale of, 382 
sources of potash, 840 
Manuring, 791 
Maples in flower, 457, 511 
Marguerite, the, 225 
Mrs. F. Sander, 718 
the blue, 811 
Marguerites unhealthy, 234, 539 
white, in the Scilly Isles, 225 
Margyricarpus setosus, 563, 757 
Marjoram, 378 
Market-growing experience, 168 
growing for, 614 
Marmalade, 136 
seasonable, 96 
gy NA Bush, late Custard and, 


Custard, 263 
late sown, 704 
Masdevallia Veitchiana, 
Masdevyallias, 153 
Matthiola Aristis, 116 
bicornis, 406 
fenestralis, 116 
pedemontana, 116 
sinuata, 116 
valesiaca, 116 
varia, 116 
Mattock, the Neath, 611 
May-cup, 342 
Flower, 269 
Mayonnaise sauce, 500 
Meadow Saffron, 820 
the large white, 700 
Maxillaria Sanderiana, 4 
Mealy-bug on Grapes, 630 
on greenhouse plants, 601 
on vines, 654, 697, 827 
Meadow Rue, the glaucous, 41 
Meconopsis, 42, 78 
aculeata, 42 
bella, 42 
chelidonifolia, 42 
Delavayi, 42 
grandis, 42 
integrifolia, 42, 129; . 
Helichrysum bellidioides, 
nepalensis, 42 
nomenclature of the genus, 20 
paniculata, 42 
punicea, 42 
racemosa, 42 
rudis, 42 
sinuata latifolia, 42; s. 
20, 529 
simplicifolia, 42 
Wallichi, 42 
Medinilla magnifica, 830 
Medlar jelly, 809 
Medlars, storing, 740 
Megasea Stracheyi, 514 
Megaseas, the, 174 
Melianthus major, 834 
Meliosma cuneata, 476 
Melon culture, 315 
Earls Favourite, 280, 348 
Golden Perfection, 433 
leaves, fungus on, 522 
the Tiger, 258 
Melons, 279, 620 
and Tomatoes, fungus on, 525 
canker in, 504 
eracking in, 611 
early, 146 
failing, 106 
late, 719 
not setting, 505 
Mespilus Smithi, 423 
the Snowy, 201 
Metrosideros lucida, 607 
Mezereon, the white, in 


84, 98 


118 


Mice in the garden, 
Michauwia 
Mignonette, 191, 530, 607 
failure of, 654 
in pots, 341 
sowing in the open, 260 
Tree, 526 
Mildew, Gooseberry, 590, 734 
on 
on Grapes, 492 
on Peaches, 433 
on Peas, 546 
on Rose, 528 
Pea, 712 
powdery, 71 


and 


463 


lobata, 


flower, 


Tchihatcheffi, 22, 547 


Grimson Rambler Rose, 654 


2 
upon Rose Maréchal Niel under 


glass, 552 
Milkwort, the Box-leaved, 580 
Mimosa, the, 520 
Mimulus Burneti, 563 

radicans, 403 
Mint with Peas, 482 
Mistletoe, trees bearing, 114 
Mitraria coccinea, 459: c. mm 

gardens at Nyman’s, 817 
Mitre-flower, the, 817 
Monkshood, 278 

the climbing, 670 


Montbretia, old corms of, 422 
Montbretias, 701 
Moose-wood, the, 222 
Morzea not flowering, 649 
Moraine, a miniature, 362 

a sand, 330, 381 

the, 273 


the 











































































































































































































































































































Vili 


Morina longifolia, 529 
Morisia hypogwa, 192 
Morning Glory, blue, 629 
Moss in lawn, 34, 587, 773 
Moth, the small ermine, 504 
Mountain Ash, the, 632 
Mouse-trap, a useful, 98 
Mulberry, pruning the, 40 
Mulching, 452 
Mulgedium alpinum, 493 
usa japonica, 642 
Muscari racemosum, 269 
Mushroom bed, woodlice in, 422 
house, the, 768 
the cultivation of the, 
Mushrooms, early, 571 
growing, 302, 574 
Maggots in, 422 
woodlice eating, 143 
Musk, old-fashioned, 93 
Mussel-scale, 128 
Mutisia decurrens, 757 
Myosotidium nobile, 693 
Myosotis Traversi and 
me-nots, 407 
Myrtle, a beautiful, 529 
the. 647 
the common, 668 
Myrtus Cheken, 648 
communis, 648, 668 
fragrans, 648 
Luma, 529, 647 
tomentosa, 648 
Uegni, 502, 648 


468 


Forget- 


N 


NANDINA domestica not fruit- 
ing, 603 
Nanodes Medusex, 209 
Narcissi, 730 
autumn-flowering, 50 
early-flowering, 817 
“gone blind,” 700 
in the Grass at 
Dumfries, 303 
Narcissus bulbs, a disease of, 550 
failing, 302, 390 
ies, 749 
fly, the, 306; the large, 749 
Glory of Noordwijk, 345 
Incomparabilis Mary Anderson, 


Terregles, 


minor in pewter pot, 295 
minimus, 154, 171 
moschatus of Haworth, 192 
pallidus przecox, 219, 253 
Queen of Spain and Grape Hya- 
cinth in a vase, 375: Q. of S. 
in old Quarry, 357 
Queen of the West, 323 
scoticus, 170 
the Madeira, 93 
the Paper-white, 223 
Weardale Perfection, 278 
pester ion Empress of India, 
1 
seeds, 614 
Nature in the garden, 9, 42 
Nectarines and Peaches, 
late, 804 
cracking, 614 
shrivelling, 546 
Nemesia, 511 
strumosa, 151 
the blue, 457 
Neobenthamia gracilis, 209 
Nepenthes atropurpurea, 7 
Lewis Bradberry, 7 
Nerine Giantess, 8 
Glory of Sarnia, 8 
Salmon Queen, 8 
Nerines, 718 | 
Niedwetzky’s Crab, 303 
Nierembergia rivularis, 547, 741: 
r. in Scotland, 530 
AR ESS in gardens, the, 353, 
391 


621; 


aishtingales, the distribution of, 
24 


Nitrate of soda, 502 
Bro bactertne for Sweet Peas, 
20 

Norfolk, a note from, 775 
Nothofagus obliqua, 355, 424 
Nurseries and war, 655 
Nursery amalgamation, 200 
Nut, the Mocker, 220 

the Pecan, 240, 528 
Nuts, 162 

as a screen, 162 | 
Nuttalia cerasiformis, 222 


@) 


OAK, a handsome evergreen, 285 
leaves, excrescences on, 664 
Scarlet, 440 

Obituary— 

Cannell, Mr. Henry, 723 
Collins, Mr. W., 34 

Cuthbert, Mr. Geo., 492 
Gordon, Mr. George, V.M.H., 438 
Iggulden, Mr. W., 664 
Lawrence, Sir Trevor, 18 
Sangwin, Mr. W., 492 

Yorke, Sir Henry, 76 

Odontoglossum citrosmum, 276 
crispum, 86, 567 
Harryanum, 567 
luteo-purpureum, 567 
maculatum, 567 
Pescatoret, 307, 567 





l 


/ Odontoglossum Rossi, 752 


Thompsonianum, 752 
_triumphans, 567 
Odontoglossums, 567 


Odontospermum maritimum, 226 


(snothera riparia, 576 
speciosa, 603 
| x Arendsi, 615 
| Oil fuel in the garden, 486 
good, 580 
Oleander, treatment of; 152 
anders, buds on, 28 
Olearia Haasti, 548, 564 
Omphalodes verna, 358 
Oncidioda Cooksonex, 498 
Oncidium Kramerianum, 752 
Leopoldianum, 751 
Onion-fly, the, 505 
the Potato. 730, 798, 818 
Onions and Leeks, 214 
and Tomatoes, baked, 620 
autumn sown, 598, 632 
failing, 505 
injured, 474 
large, 123, 280 
mildew on, 152 
sowing early, 316 
Onopordon, 158 
Onosma tauricum, 174 
Orange Ball-tree, the, 429 
Orange-flower, the Mexican, 371, 
442; at Drumlanrig Castle. 
5293 in bloom in December, 
Orange-fungus on Rose, 500 
growing in California, 522 
sauce, 620 
the hardy, 371, 547: 
group of, 513 
trees, seedling, 168 
ranges and Lemons in cookery, 


part of 


warmed, 118 

Orchard, a cider, and its beauty, 
259; in April, 259 

house, in the, 768 

trees, pruning, 162 
Orchid-house, an amateur’s, 209 
Orchids as cut flowers, 210 

seasonable notes, 238 

seedling, 567 

wild, near London, 391 
Osmanthus Delavayi, 286, 813 

ilicifolius in flower, 728 
Oso Berry, the, 222 
Othonnopsis cheirifolia, 830 
Ourisia coccinea at Wisley, 742 
Oxalis corniculata, 580 

enneaphylla, 719 

lobata, 693, 746 

magellanica. 371 

Ortgiesii, 337, 392 
Oxydendron arboreum, 305 
Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius in 

N. Wales, 424 


P 


PHEONIA La Lorraine, 3 

L’Esperance, 3 

lobata Sunbeam, 423 

obovata, 603 
Pzeony-tree (P. Moutan), 569 
Pzonies, 458 

failure of, 431 

in Scotland, 357 

not flowering, 678 

the later-flowering. 483 
Paliurus australis, 49 
Palm failing, 474 

leaves foul. 34 

scale on, 809 

treatment of, 65 
Palms, 224 

failing, 574 

from seed, 268 

repotting, 152, 295 

some, for rooms, 135 
Pampas Grass, 336 

early-flowering, 699 

on Lancashire coast, 833 
Pancratium fragcrans. 763 
Paveretsams, the treatment of, 


Panicum variegatum, 381 
paces Cluster-cup fungus on, 
3 


Fairy. 563 
good Tufted, 208 
7B state Summer and autumn, 
the best Tufted -self-coloured 
varieties, 760 
Tufted, 438; beauty of, 
431; dividing, 117: 
early blooming yellow, 344; 
fragrant, 371: increasing. 142: 
in Scotland, trial of, 622; in 
the rock garden, 363: minia- 
ture - flowered, 516; old | 
plants, 130; preparing | 
quarters for, 175; rays in, 112. 
175; some of the better fancy, 
833; taking cuttings in 
autumn, 761 
v. Tufted Pansies, 52 
white Tufted, 417 
Pansy cuttings, 561 
Tufted. Ardwell Gem, 660, 680; 
Maggie Mott, 423, 483, §11: 
Mary Burnie, 353; Nellie Rid. 
ing, 83; Pembroke, 563: Pen- 
Seen, 555; Stobhill Beauty, 


in Mav, 
dwarf, 576: 
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| Papaver pilosum hybridum, 235 
Paper, ‘‘ tin-shine,”’ 448 
Parrotia persica, 112, 832 
Parsley, 632 


in winter—green and dried, 608 


unsatisfactory, 546 
Parsnips, 215 

delicacy of flavour in, 366 

flavour in, 258 

frosted, 118 

growing, 331 

large, 798 

Parterre, a élipped, 144 
Passion-flower, 555 

cutting down, 62 

not blooming, 546 

pruning, 614 

the edible fruited, 77 

treatment of, 152 
Passiflora edulis, 77 
Passifloras, 535 
Pathway of sandstone 

Friar Park, 71 

Patrinia palmata, 330 
Paulownia imperialis, 

flowering, 372: i. lanata, 3 
Pea Alderman, 541 


blocks, 


$98.5 > i, 


garden, World’s Record, a pro- 


fitable, 721 
Hundredfold, 147 ’ 
| late, Selected Gladstone, 523 
mildew, 712 
new early dwarf, First of All, 
703 
Passport, 768 
Peerless, 364 
rust, 712 
spot, 713 
Sugar, 474 
the Gladstone, 661 
the Pilot, 123 
the Shamrock, 757 
White Everlasting, 563 
Peach Alexis Lepére, 698 
blister, 400 
crops, the outdoor, 451 
fruiting, double-flowered, 654 
house, a cold, 438: work in, 687 
leaf-blister, 336 
Prince of Wales, 670, 673 
Princess of Wales, 714, 746 
shoot, injury to, 214 - 
to succeed Royal George, 660 
Peaches, 262, 730 
and Nectarines, 620; late, 804: 
under glass, 39 
failing, 557 
flavourless, 578 
ill-flavoured, 608 
in flower, 146 
mildewed, 412. 418, 433 
on open walls, mulching 
feeding, 348 
on walls, 145 
rotting, 708 
the best, 684 
Peach-tree leaves shrivelling, 296 
red-spider on, 601 
treatment of, 262 
Peach-trees, pruning, 696 
unhealthy, 546 
Pear 
433 


and 


Beurré Alexandre Lucas, 


Beurré de Buisson, 1 
Beurré Giffard, 433 
Beurré Hardy, 684 
Beurré Perran, 178 
buds injured, 214 
Countess of Paris, 818 
crop, the season and the, 778 
diseased, 504 
Doyenné du 214, 286, 
522, 746 
Glou Morceau, 746 
gnat-midge, the, 306 
Josephine de Malines, 753 
Knight’s Monarch, 20 
leaf blister-mite, 406, 586 
leaves, injury to, 336 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, 486 
Marguerite Marrillat, 670, 753 
Mme. Treyve, 670, 714 
Nouveau Poiteau, 818 
Passe Crassane, 240 
President Barabe, 836 
Seckle, 87 
Souvenir de Congrés, 326 
Sucrée de Montlucon, 746 
the Michaelmas, 684 
Pears, 730 
and Apples, flavour in, 746; 
storage and disposal of, 822 
as ornamental trees, 303 
cracked, 578 
decaying, 664 
early, 13 
good early, 670 
in bad condition, 660 
pollinating, 804 
some good late, 698 / 
some old varieties of, 720 | 
spots on, 640 
spotted, 678 
storing, 691 
the truth about, 780, 836 
Pear-tree, a Jargonelle, 767 
not fruiting, 767 
Rees eee treatment of grafted, 


Comice, 


Pearl Bush, the, 276 

Peas, bottling Green, 561 
diseases of, 712 | 
early, 72 
everlasting, 516 
failure of, 510, 546 | 
in November, 775 | 
in trenches, growing, 263 





Peas, June to October, 248 
late, 694, 735 
main crop, sowing, 280 
mildew on, 546 
Mint with, 482 
new and old reliable, 87 
sowing, 252 
staking, 434 
Sugar, 222 


Sweet, culture, 431; Inter- 
national Championship, 6574; | 
he National Society, 352, 

as) 

Sweet, 116, 344, 394, 419; and 


cooking, late, 268: and large 
Forget-me-nots in a cool 


border, $93; failing, 538: for 


table. decoration, 548: in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, 439: in winter, 
21; new, 408; nitro-bacterine 
for, 208; notes on, 241; notes 
on varieties, 538: streak 
| in, 260, 497; too much alike 
| varieties, 78 
| Peckham Rye Park, 189; a quict 
corner in, 191 
| Pelargonium Endlicherianum, 
| the hardy, 590 
| Ivy-leaved Charles Turner, 428; 


Mme. Crousse, 837; un- 
healthy, 691 

Paul Crampel for winter 
blooming, 35, 64 

Bs bh de Charles Turner, 

ve a as a winter flower, 
1 


| Zonal, 601; Maxime Kovaley- 
| sky in winter, 63 

| Pelargoniums failing, 152 

| fancy, 359 

| lyy-leaved and Zonal, for the 
| flower garden, 358 


| Ivy - leaved, for hanging- 
| baskets, 375 

| Regal, culture of, 450 

' scented-leaved, 340, 566; in 
November, 776 

| -Zonaly~ 6; 110; Aiopepe. | for 
| winter flowering, 240: from 


seed, 120; rowing, 168: in the 
window, 152 
serpens, 617 
Pentapterygium rugosum, 617 
Pentapterygiums, the, 617 
Pentstemon Hartwegi albus, 666 
heterophyllus, 776 
hybrid, 759 
isophyllus, 665 
Scouleri, 23 
Pentstemons, 11, 157, 645 
and their culture, 189 
in the open, %52 
treatment of, 69 
Peppers, 30, 396 
Perennials, best hardy, for cut- 
ting, 655 
disqualifying, 554, 645 
for cut-flower trade, six, 614 
aye hardy summer-flowering, 
22 
Pergularia odoratissima, 428 
Periwinkles, 380 
Pernettya and 
prostratum, 252 
mucronata, 809 
Fernesnraa in the rock garden, 


Lithospermum 


Peronospora vicie, 712 

Perovskia atriplicifolia, 
in Rose garden, 595 

Pests, fruit-tree, 260 

Petunias in the garden, 725 

Phaius, 134 

Phacelia campanularia, 158 

Phalenopsis amabilis, 478 

Piek sah eeeet Grass in winter, 
5 — 


639; oa. 


~Philadelphug Lemoinei_ erectus, 
23 


Norma, 3 
pruning, 252 
Virginal, 440 P 
Philesia buxifolia, 337; 0b. in 
Miss Willmott’s garden, 329 
Phillyrea angustifolia, 657 
decora, 288. 658 
latifolia, 657 
media, 657 
Phillyrzeas, the, 657 
Phlox Elizabeth Campbell, 629 
failing, 390 
subulata Nelsoni, 378 
ee, and large Forget-me-not, 


Phloxes, 644 
from cuttings in spring, 417 
herbaceous, 260 
part of a border of, 260 
two good white, 575, 616 
Phormium tenaw, 512, 554, 5059 ti. 
in flower in Scotland, 458 
Fy Manette angustifolius, 285, 
2 
Physalis Bunyardi, 2, 665 
edulis, 77 
Physalises, 570 
Phyteuma orbiculare, 458, 5ii 
Picea morindoides, 38 
Pieris formosa, 113 
Pileostegia viburnoides, 694, 813 
Pine Barren Beauty, 649 
the Stone, 4 
he, Swiss, 203, 220; Stone, 137, 


the white, 


at Gwydyr Castle, 
Denbigh, 


137 


















, 
| Pines from layers or cuttings, 
Pink, Sternberg’s, 457 
the Maiden, for old walls and 
paved paths, 534 
Pinks, 583, 601 
“Pinus Cembra, 203, 220 
‘Pippin the Albemarle, 258 
/ Piptanthus nepalensis, 303 
 Pittosporum, 353 
| Mayi, 64; M. Silver Queen, 813 
'Plagianthus Lyalli, 476 
‘Plane-tree, the irritant, 287 
Plane-trees poisonous, 80 
- trees, pruning, 93 
_ Plant, a good dry weather, 511 
_ 2 useful berried, 811 
| names, the changing of, 440 
notes, hardy, 557 
poisons, 814 
- Plantain Lilies, 
eed pot plants, 236 
' Planting fruit-trees, 687 
ay preparations for, 348 
"to save labour, 208 . 
' Plants alone, leaving, 564 
alpine, in small gardens, 26 
and flowers in the house, 65, 223 
climbing, for north wall, 57; 
naturally grown, 37 
cultivated, Flora of, 62 
_ evergreen, 69 
feeding pot, 462 
flowering, for show in July, 76 
for border, 390, 664 
for chalk soils, 128 
for conservatory, 268, 352 | 
for dry bank, 438 | 
™ for forcing, 672 | 
for garden, 234 
for grave, 633 
for greenhouse, 528 
for north border, 324 | 
for small conservatory, 119; | 
stove, 152 
_ for stages, edging, 607 
' for the waterside, 184 
fragrant-leaved, 377, 407, 475, 405 
ereenhouse, 503 
hard-wooded, 617 
hardy, for edging borders, 11; 
inferior, 604 
in bloom at Conevhurst, Guild- 
, ford, December 21, 1913, 22 
in china pots, 62 
in pots, a warm corner for, 833 ; 
= watering, 797 
in country windows, 519 
in pots, stimulants for, 272 
in rooms, 193; watering, 605 
in Surrey, New Zealand, 664 
in vinery, 268 
neglected, 797 
not ordered, 2, 20, 36 
self-sown, 497 S 
sending, by post, 69 | 
some old-fashioned stove and 
greenhouse, 104 
soot-water for, 320 
the height of herbaceous, 833 
twining, against trees. 179 
variety in edging, 700 
watering pot, 340 
window, 605, 785 
wintering tender, 740 
Platycerium alcicorne, 76 | 
Cordreyi, 374, 443, 814 | 
| 


















variegated, as 


aren aes i 
gS ee 


—s 


Platyclinis amabilis, 478 
Platycodon grandiflorum Mariesi 
in the moraine, 656 
Beat autumn colouring of, | 
4 | 

Plum Angelina Burdett, 468 

Belle de Louvain, 608, 762 

blossom in the western coun- 


ties, 270 ie) 


Barly Orleans. 541, 661 
= Green Gage, 486 
. Jefferson’s, 684, 730 
ie Oullin’s Golden Gage, 608 
; planting a, 486 
: Reine Claude de Bavay, 631 
fa Stint. 580 
* the Japanese, 236 
Transparent Gage, 646 
Wyedale, 714 
Plum-tree leaves 
jury to, 433 
| Plum-trees, pruning, 122 
=. Plums, 730 
: disfigured, 523 
pruning, 110 
the Gage, 568 
two good October kinds, 767 
Plumbago capensis, 326 
Larpente, 693, 776 


and fruit, in- 


ah 


os 
* 





t not flowering, 640 

q Poinsettias, 684 

Poisons, plant, 814 

. Polemonium grandiflorum, 564 


? Polyanthuses, 394 
and Primroses, 174 
Polygala Dalmaisiana, 702 
Polygonum affine, 758 
baldschuanicum, 603, 665, 
725, 761 
~ capitatum, 253 
equisetiforme, 681 
lanigerum, 642 
spherostachyum, 656, 757 
‘ vaccinifolium, 741 
Polvstichum angulare 
lobatum, 814 
7 munitum undulatum, 814 
Pomegranate in Glo’ster, 353 


709. 


divisi- 


Pomegranates in tubs, 679 | 
Pommes Dietrich, 536 


de Terre provenciale, 536 | 
Duchesse, 936 
| 


Pond-flower, the, 641 
Pond-weed and copper sulphate, 


406 


Poppies, Field, 191 


Oriental, 484 


Poppy, Bush, the yellow, 655 


Mallow, dwarf, 641 
Oriental, Mahony, 446 
the double Welsh, 407 


Populus lasiocarpa, 169 
Porch, a 


trellis-work, covered 


with Rose Dorothy Perkins, 
239 
south garden, with Lion’s-tail 


in pots (Gravetye), 747 
the, for farmhouse and cottage, 


Portulacas, 359 
Potage midinette, 762 
Potato Balmoral Castle, 746 


cookery, variety in, 536 
croquettes, 536 
early, Harbinger, 780; 
Queen, 688 
Great Scot, 181 
ground, manuring, 218 
Jan Ridd, 249 
King Edward VII, 670 
lifting, 674 
May Queen, 230 
mould, 5356 
Onion, cultivation of the; 45 
planting, experiment in, 6352 
sets, 348 
sprouts, 184 
substitutes, 584 
the Chapman, 315 
tubers, sprouted seed, 284 
Potatoes, 452 
au gratin, 536 
baked, 536 
Brioche, 536 
curried, 536 
diseased, 163, 823 
early and late, 215 
effect of frost on, 506 
for planting, selecting, 674 
for seed, 524 
from Spain, 402 
injured by wireworm, 661 : 
planting, fresh stock, 296; in 
newly broken up pasture, 181 
stuffed, 536 
Potentilla arbuscula, 564 
calabra, 424 
dubia on dry wall, 483 
lanuginosa, 592 
rupestris, 432 
Veitchi, 615 
Willmottiana, 758 
Woodforde, 641 
Pot-pourri for Kose jar, 205 
Pots, fruit-trees in, 773 
Poultry manure, 614 
Primrose, double, French 
395 
Primroses, blue, 129 
in Scotland, 629 
near water, the new, 408 
Primula apennina, 226 
Auricula, €03 
Beesiana, 175, 446, 480 
Bookham Gem, 269 
calycina, 273 
Cockburniana, 174, 304 
denticulata, 693; d. in bloom in 
December, 35 
farinosa, 338; f., 
192 
floribunda, 2 
Forresti, 209 
frondosa, 29, 534; f. in_ the 
Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, 
a group of, 534 
glaucescens, 312 
heucherefolia, 
paini, 345 
involucrata and moisture, 354 
japonica, 546 
Littoniana, 408 
malacoides, 423; m, as a table 
plant, 136; m. plena, 8; m. 
robusta, 140 . 
obconica, 272: 0. gigantea, 399 
Parryi, 572 
poisoning, 640 
pulverulenta, 656; 
frieshire, 457 
saxatilis, 202, 510 
Sieboldi Magenta Queen in the 
rock garden, 396 
sinensis, 658 
the double white, 104 


May 


xrey, 


top-dressing, 


syn. P. Gagne- 


p. in Dum- 


Unique and Pp. Lissadell 
Hybrid. 219 

viscosa Mrs. J. H. Wilson in a 
crevice on the rock garden, 


449 

Winteri, 63, 206; W. in the rock 
garden at Halingbury Place, 
Bishop’s Stortford, 206 


| x Marven, 304 


| Primulas and Cyclamens at 
Reading, 246 
and Polyanthuses, hardy, 321 
Chinese, 504; at Forest Hill, 
271; damping, 809 
double white, 817 
propagating double white, 340 
sowing hardy kinds, 746 
Propagating under glass, 140 





not flowering, 408 
the dwarf, 709 





Prophet-flower, the, 391 
Prostanthera violacea,\ 84 


Punica 
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Prumnopitys elegans, 129 
Pruning Peach-trees, 696 


summer, 540, 635 
the common white Jasmine, 528 


Prunus acida, 130 


Amyedalus, 187 

Avium fli.-pl., 397 
Blirieana fi.-pl., 270, 814 
cerasifera atropurpurea, 
Davidiana, 64, 187 
Jacquemonti, 187 
nana, 187 

persica, 187 

Pissardi, 511 

serrulata, 397 

Simoni, 188 

tomentosa, 112 

triflora, 236 


235 


Pseudo-Larix Fortunei, 812 
Pteris flabellata formosa, 521; f. 


plumosa, 374, 814 
nemoralis variega‘a, 606 
scaberula, 605 
tricolor, 605 
Victoria, 605 


Pterises, choice, 605 
Pterocarya caucasica, 
Pullet, death of, 59 
Pulmonarias, 324 
Pumpkins, 664 


711 


and Squashes, 54 
Granatum, 355 ; G. 


nanum, 709 


Puschkinia scilloides, 209, 219, 270 
Pyracantha angustifolia, 22k <795 


the new, 795 


Pyrethrums, 424, 644 


and Tufted Pansies, 242 
single, 42 


Pyrus arbutifolia, 439 


Aria, 642 
Aucuparia var., 575 
auricularis, 111 
japonica, 201; j. 
Malus floribunda 
purea, 303, 814 
minima, 590 
name of, 664 
prunifolia, 630 
Vilmorini, 522 
Pywxidanthera barbulata, 649 


Q 


QUERCUS coccinea, 440 
dentata, 631 
Quince, the Japanese, 169 
Quinces, 750 
rotting, 773 
the Servian, 746 


in bloom, 741 
atro-pur- 


R 


RABBITS in garden, 48 
Ragwort, the Barbary, 830 
Raisin sauce, 620 

Ramblers grown in borders, 499 
Ramondia serbica, 620 
Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl., 


2 
nyssanus, 226 
Raspberries, 268 
autumn-fruiting, 31, 401, 568 
autumn, newer varieties, 568; 
treatment, 597 
failure of, 540 
in autumn, 730 
Raspberry crop, the, 494 
Profusion, 348 
Semper Fidelis, 580 
suckers, 510 
the Alexandra, 40 
Recipes, Indian, by 
cook, 26 
Red-spider, 289 
dealing with, 412 
on Peach-tree, 601 
on Vines, 492 
Reeds and Grasses for the water- 
side, 81 
Rehmannia angulata, 518 
Reinwardtia trigyna, 794 
Restio, 781 
sub-verticillata, 793 
Rhamnus catharticus, 548 
Rhazya orientalis, 457 
Rheum acuminatum in Miss 
Willmott’s garden at Warley, 
659 
Alexandre, 659 
Emodi, 659 
nobile, 659 
officinale, 659 
palmatum, 659 
undulatum, 659 
Rhexia virginica, 641 
Bhodanthe Manglesi, 462; M. in 
pots, 178; M. in spring, 128 
Rhodochiton volubile, 504 
Rhododendron, a July-flowering, 


a native 


569 

a, that thrives in lime, 28, 63 

argenteum Littleworth hybrid, 
814 

Augustini, 513 

auriculatum, 514 

azaleoides, 514 

campanulatum hybridum tree, 
in a Surrey garden, 764, 765 

campylocarpum in a Surrey 
garden, 379 

ciliatum, 658 

concinnum, 514 


ix 


Rhododendron coombense, 514 





Cornubia, 269; C. at Pollok, 
Glasgow, 185 
dahuricum, 153 
decorum, 569 
Fargesi, 514 
fastigiatum, 270, 814 
ferrugineum, 50 
Gill’s Goliath, 814 
hirsutum, 78; h., 
lime, 111 
Hodgsoni leggy, 256 
intricatum, 169, 254, 514 
Isabella Mangles, 293 
Kempferi 322 
lacteum, 188 
leaves, injury 
healthy, 412 
Liliani, 219, 814 
Loderi Diamond, 354, 813 
lutescens, 514 
Maddeni, 514 
maximum, 530 
moupinense, 154, 202, 814 
Mrs. BE. C. Sterling in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, 795 
Nobleanum for foreing, 120 
on lime, 49 
polylepis, 514 
precox, 185 
Princess Royal, 262 
Rose Queen, 3 
Rosy Bell, 305 
siderophyllum, 514 
Silberaad’s winter 
= 16 
Souliei, 514 
spinuliferum, 514 
Sutchuenense, 514 
Thomsoni, 305, 535; T. and R. 
barbatum in Scotland, 783; T. 
in the west of Scotland, 338 
Vaseyi, 811 
Veitchianum, 246 
Wighti, 3 
yunnanense, 305 
Rhododendrons and lime, 161 
oo Yews poisonous to cattle, 
as rabbit-proof plants, 372 
at the Horticultural Hall, 419 
cutting down, 57, 438 
in bloom, 235 
Javanese, 261, 748 
moving, 18 
pruning, 844 
soil and manure for, 138 
some attractive Himalayan, 765 
some more new, 354 
some new Chinese, 513 
some notable, 255 
Rhodomenia palmata, 634 
Rhodotypos kerrioides, 423 
Rhubarb and egg mould, 342 
and Raisin trifle, 342 
bottled, 614 
cream, 342 
fool, 342 
ginger, 342 
Hawke’s Champagne, 773 
hedgehog, 342 
leaves as food, 518 
marmalade, 342 
meringue pudding, 342 
toad-in-the-hole, 342 
uses of, 342 
when to cease pulling, 623 
Rhubarbs, 147 
ornamental, 659 
Rhus Cotinus, 64, 832 
trichocarpa, 832 
Ribes album, 256 
aureum, 371 
Brocklebanki, 439 
Menziesii, 391 
Rice soup, 70 
Richardia Elliottiana, 153 
Riverhill, terrace at, 173 
Robinias in midsummer, 457 
Rocket, the old double, 
white, 686 
Rock garden, 382 
Aubrietias in the, 395 
in June, the, 449 
in the, at Friar Park, 73 
pathways in the, 71 
plants, carpeting, 719 
Rocksprays, some attractive, 727 
Rockwork attractions, season- 
able, 101 
Romanzoffia sitchensis, 649 
Romneya Coulteri, 77, 630; ©. in 
Hampshire, 725; C. in Scot- 
land, 641 
trichocalyx, 511, 615, 725, 760 
Rondeletia speciosa, 775 
Root crops, the influence of soil 
on, 768; the storing of, 688 
dipping mixture, 524 
lifting and pruning, 753 
propagation, 140 
rot, black, 712 
Rosa alba, 35 
altaica, 407 
bracteata, 710 
involucrata (syn. 
Lyelli, 761 
moschata, 476, 494 
Moyesi, 494 
nitida in spring and winter, 228 
rugosa, 575, 680; Tr. as a stock 
for standard Roses, 680; Ir. 
repens alba, 458; r., the fruits 
of, 680 
sinica Anemone, 400 
spinosissima, 427 
Roscoea cautlioides, 


can it stand 


t0,, . 126'=" une 


flowering, 


516; 


Lyelli), 761 


669, 693 
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Roscoeas, 669 
Rose, a pretty, 444 
Alberic Barbier, 644 
Alexander Hil] Grey, 328, 618 
American Pillar, 444 
Anna Olivier, 105 
Anemone, 439 
arches of rotting wood, 105 
Augustus Harmann, 314 
Aviateur Michel Mahieu, 834 
bed, getting rid of ants in, 561 
beds in turf, 597 
Bessie Brown, 561 
Betty Berkeley, 834 
Blush Rambler in 
brightshire, 534 
Brilliant, 552 
Candeur Lyonnaise, 731 
Catherine Breslau, 155 
Cissie Easlea, 618 
classification, 533 
Climbing Caroline Testout, 644. 
Cramoisie Superieure, 710: 
Killarney, 444; Liberty, 710: 
Papa Gontier, 710 
Commander Jules 
270, 732 
Comtesse de Cayla, 19 
Constance, 286 
Countess of Shaftesbury, 328 
Cramoisie Grimpante over 
doorway, 481; ©. Superieure, 





Kirkeud- 


yravereaux, 


Crimson Rambler and mildew, 
595 


Daniel Lacomb, 552 
Diabolo, 520 
Duchess of Portland, 328 
Duchess of Wellington, 328, 618 
Earl of Gosford, 155 
Elizabeth, 732 
Ethel Malcolm, 328 
Excellenz M. Schmidt Metzler, 
731 
Florence Haswell Veitch, 710 
foliage eaten by insect, 606: 
unhealthy, 438 
for a south wall, a good, 835 
Fortune’s Yellow, 252 
Francois Crousse, 710 
Frau Karl Druschki, 816; 
its progeny, 731, 757; 
ing forty-two blooms, 5 
Frau Kathe Roth, 520 é 
garden, fountain in, 84; in the, 
551; making a, 66 
gardens, varied, 595 
General Schablikine, 119 
General Superior A. Janssen 
(H.T.), 520 
George Arends, 732 
George C. Waud, 328 
George Dickson, 155, 328, 534 
Gloire de Dijon, black-spot on, 
740 
hedge, planting a, 55 
hedges, 194 
Heinrich Munch, 551, 732 
Herzogin Maria Antoinette, 618 
Homer in autumn, 710 
in October, 680 
Irish Engineer, 279 
Jonkheer J. L. Mock, 328 
Jewell, 466 . 
Josephine Nicholson, 481, 679 
King George V., 155 
' King of Siam, 155 
La Tosca, 643 
Lady Alice Stanley, 328 
Lady Bowater, 731 
Lady Hillingdon, 665 
leaves, injury to, 474, 533; spot 
on, 561 
Lemon Queen, 731 
Lord Hillingdon, 618 
Louis Barbier, 444 
Louise Catherine Breslau, 443 
Macartney, 793 
Malmaison, treatment of, 55 
Maréchal Niel, 257; and canker, 
762,- 816; pruning, 5; un- 
healthy, 218 
Margaret, 328 
Marie Adelaide, 618 
Marie Adelaide Grand Duchess 
of Luxembourg, 
Marie Van Houtte, 131 
Melody, 618 
528; 


Mildew on, 
Rambler, 654 
Miss Alice de Rothschild, 618 
Mme. Alfred Carrier as a tall 
standard, 815 

Mme. Chambard, 731 
Mme. Chas. Lutand, 155, 618 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, 156, 660 
Mme. Edmond Rostand, 466 
Mme. Leon Constantin, 834 
Molly Sharman Crawford, 328 
Monsieur Desir, 710 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, 698 
Mrs. Alfred Tate, 642 
Mrs. Charles E. Pearson, 466 
Mrs. David Baillie, 499 
Mrs. David McKee, 314, 815 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 328 
Mrs. Hubert Taylor, 606 
Mrs. John Laing, 444, 552 
Mrs. J. H. Welch, 361 

: Mrs. Myles Kennedy (T.), 328 
-Mrs. Peter Blair, 481 
Mrs. T. Hillas, 156, 618 
Mrs. Theodore Delacourt, 156 
Natalie Bottner, 328, 731 
Noella Nabonnand, 710 
pois, 5, 606, 643; seasonable, 

131 


and 
carry- 


Crimson 









Rowan, the yellow-berried, 575 
Rubus arcticus, 274 


ILLUSTRATED. 








Rose on its own roots, a, 439 
Ophelia, 520 
Orange fungus on, 500 
Oraoenta, 732 
Peace, 2 
Pharisaer in the late 
Henry Yorke’s garden, 55 
Pompon de Burgogne, 575 
Primrose, 155 
Prince de Bulgarie, 155; in the 
gardens at Canwell Hall, 
Sutton Coldfield, 635 
Princess Mary; 530 
pruning, 210 
Queen Alexandra, 494 
Queen of Fragrance, 494 
Reine Marie Henriette, 551 
oe Olga de Wurtembure, 
10 
Rouges, 710 
Sachsengruss, 731 
Salmon Richmond, 660 
shoots, injury to, 62 
shows and their ill-effects, 552 
Souvenir de Gustave Pratt, 618 
Souvenir Pierre Notting, 328 
Thalia, 481, 519 
the Altai, 407 4 
the Banksian, in bloom, 709: 
not blooming, 678; treatment 
of, 110 
the Macartney, 710, 761 
the Musk, 476 
the Ramanas, 575 
tree, a prolific, 5 
Una, 415; on fence, 697 
Verna Mackay, 641 
Viscountess Carlow, 339 
Viscountess Enfield, 443 
White Maman Cochet, 328 
.Willowmere, 156, 443 
W. R. Smith, 328 
Zephirin Drouhin 
arch, 499 
Roses, 328, 635, 731, 751 
a bed of Scotch, 475 
among the, 55, 595; early, 339 
and blight, 444 
and Clematis on Oak fence, 594 
ants and, 481 
Apples and Plums, an insect 
harmful to newly-budded, 823 
Banksian, 725 
black-spot on, 66 
budding, 426 
China, pruning, 302 


Sir 


On_- TuUstic 


Christmas, 41, 201, 235, 817; 
diseased, 68; from seed, 218: 
moving, 100 

Climbing, Tea, and Hybrid 


Tea, pruning, 627 
crimson, for wall of house, 710 
early, 321 
for cut flowers, 595 
for London garden, 257 
for next year, selecting, 519 
from cuttings, 750 
growths on, 314 
hardy climbing, 155 
hints on pruning, 278 
Hybrid Perpetual, 595, 698 
Hybrid Tea, 698 
improving old, 66 
in a smoky district, 62 
in June, among the, 414 
in pots, standard, 361 
in September, moving, 606 
late planted, 414 . 
Lenten, 171 
malformed, 466 
manure for, 773 
Moss, 5, 426 
multiflora singles, 697 
new, 119, 155 
new, notes on, 294 
of garden origin, single, 697 
over pergola in Peckham 
Park, 189 
pillar and wall, 533 - 
Polyantha, as pot plants, 382 
present day, 119, 156 
pruned too hard, are? 534 
pruning, 228, 294; Rambler, 654 
rind-grafting, 239 
seasonable notes, 533 
Scotch, 427 
standard, 55 
Sweet-scented, 256 


Rye 


that all can © grow, good 
quality, 328 ‘ 
the Banksian, in south-west 


Scotland, 547 
eos, of mixed planting, 


the growth of, 105 
the late planting of, 238 
ee growth of Rambler, 
three good old climbing, 400 
three pink Pernettiana, 443 
two white, 257 
unhealthy, 561 
Wichuraiana, 697 
weeping standard, 606 
wild, in rooms, 391, 427 
will now be at their best, 466 
with green centre, 438 
with other flowers, 551 
work among the, in April, 239 
yellow, 618 
Rosemary, the prostrate, 290, 757 
Rousseau and the Sea Buck- 
thorn, 36 . 





| 





deliciosus, 353, 423, (Ube Re 


in 
the house, 441 


Rubus Giraldianus, 170, 221 

Rudbeckia Newmani, 575 
speciosa, 644 

Rudbeckias, the, 604, 699 

Ruellia macrantha, 35 

Ruscus racemosus, 236, 796 

Rust on Carnations, 718, 747, 786 
on Chrysanthemums, 654, 802 
Pea, 712 


| Ss 


SAGE, 378 
LR A 539; in Rose garden, 
“| 


Saintpaulia ionantha, 730 
Salad, a good winter, is, 684 
Beetroot, 518 
cream, 500 
Dutch, 518 
in winter, 331 
Salads, 634 
and dressings, 500, 580 
fruit, 518 
spoiling, 592 
spring, 292 
Salix magnifica, 4 
Salsafy and Carrots, growing, 73 
and Scorzonera, 347 
Salt, too much, 798 
Salvia azurea grandiflora, 709 
Glory of Zurich, 642 
patens, 157, 159, 827, 834 
Pitcheri, 104 
splendens, growing, 54 
virgata nemorosa, 564 
Salvias, 611 
blue and scarlet, 745 
in the garden, 64 
Samphire, 378 
Sand Myrtle, the, 114 
Sandwort, the Balearic, 836 
the creeping, on old Yew, 57 
Sanguinaria canadensis, 746 
Santolina viridis, 25 
Saponaria Boissieri, 201 
Weinmanniana, 480 
Sarcococca, a new, 111 
Sarracenia Brucei, 8 
Satin-flower, the, 209 
the spring, 11 
Sauce, Apple, 620 
Orange, 620 
_ Raisin, 620 
Sauromatum guttatum, 815 
Savoury, 378 
ragout, 592 
Savoy Cabbage Latest of All, 331 
Cabbages, late, 107 
Saxegothea conspicua, 188 
payee aretioides primulina, 
353 


Borisi, 206 
Burseriana crenata, 289: B. 
forms, 322: Gloria as a 
crevice plant, 288; B. major 
in the moraine, 154, 206; B. 
vars., 289 
bursiculata, 153 
Cherry-trees, 254 
Clibrani in 
garden, 395 
cochlearis, 479 
cortuseefolia, 742 
Cotyledon, 461 
Elizabethe, 170, 236, 274, 576 
Endskiana, 254 
Faldonside, 171, 304 
Ferdinandi Coburgi, 330, 371 
Fergusoni, 322 
Fortunei, 803 
Grandfieldi, 673 
Griesbachi, 206 
Kyrilli, 310 
Lady Deane in Sir F. Crisp’s 
garden, 340 ; 
lilacina, 330, 382 
lingulata Bellardi, 304 
Miss Willmott, 341 
Mrs. Leng, 254 
Pauline, 273 
Petraschi, 309 
primuloides, 274 
pungens, 286 
Rhei superba, 185 
Sundermanni, 310 
scardica obtusa, 309 
Saxifrages silvery, at Hoddam, 
Dumfriesshire, 458 
Scab on Figs, 523 
Scabiosa caucasica, 226 ; 
pramintha, 475; g. in a vase, 
6 


Mrs. Agnew’: 


Scabious, the Grass-leaved, 643 
Scale on Ferns, 601 
on Palm, 809 
on Vine and Peach-trees, 546 
on Vines, 143 
Scarlet Runners, staking, 524 
Schaueria flavicoma, 338 
Schizanthus, growing, 556 
Schizostylis coccinea, 757, 834 
Schubertia grandiflora, 424; g., 
flower spray of, 503 
Scilla bifolia, 174; b. major, 170 
Lilio-hyacinthus, 345 
Scillas in bloom, 111, 202 a“ 
Spolapen dante crispum failing, 
2 


Scolymus hispanicus, 158 

Screen plant, a good, 

Seakale, 524, 584 
cuttings, 215 






Seakale, late, supplies, 180 
seedlings, 315 
that has been forced, 316 
where growing, blanching, 62 
Sea sand, 520 
Seaside planting, 179 
Seaweeds, edible, 634 
| Sedum kamtschaticum, 564 
Lydium, 235 
murale, 13 
pulchellum, 226 
Seed catalogues, 77 
| orders, reducing, 717 
| 























sowing, 230, 556 
Seedlings damping off; 174 
Seeds, 101 
covering, 184 
disease in, 524 
home saved, 645 
_ old, 751 
Sempervivum acuminatum, 590 
Sempervivumis in the moraine, 















Senecio Clivorum, 666 
elegans, 117 
pulcher. 680; p. 

cum, 226 

Seseli gummiferum. 69 

Shaddock not thriving, 422 

Shallots, 452 

Shamrock, the, 285 

Shortia galacifolia, 121 










and 8. Doroni- 

















ptt u. grandiflora, 
Show, Edinburgh Chrysanthe- 
mum, 678 







aryl the Royal Horticultural, 









tes? disfigurement at Sutton, 


Shrubberies, 632 
arrangement of, 161 
Shrubs and_ trees 
effect, 777 
evergreen, pruning, 188 
filling bed with, 92 
| for forcing, 718 
for herb garden. 96 
from cuttings, 352 
frost among the, 429 
in bloom in Tipperary, 725 
| late planting, 329 
not berrying, 832 
spring flowering, 79 
ae time to prune flowering, 












for winter 











































































































three good flowering, 398 
two choice, 811 
Sidalcea candida, 175 
Silene alpestris. 457; a. gerandi- 
flora fl.-pl., 439 
laciniata, 729 
Silver-leaf, 438 
in Peach-tree, 336 
Skimmia’ japonica, 380 
Skimmias, 287 : 
Sltfs, 347 
destroying, 289 | 
Smilacina racemosa, 337 
Smilax aspera, 247 
rotundifolia, 814 
treatment of, 152 
Snake’s Head in the Grass, 99: 
the, and its naturalisation, 99 
Snapdragons, 23 
in winter, old, 744 
Snowball-tree, the Japanese, 414 
Snowdrops, 
in Scotland, 1 
planting, 202, 236 
SNe spring, in the house, 
the spring, 235 
the twin-flowered spring, 170 
the vernal, 292 
Snowy Mespilus, flowering shoots 





(OY aie Ab: 
Soapwort, the common, 21 
Societies— 
National Auricula and _ Pri- 
mula, 316 


National Chrysanthemum, 661 
National Dahlia. 640 

National Rose, 316 

National Sweet Pea, 654 
Perpetual icy Carnation, 


Royal Horticultural, 59, 88, 124, 
166, 198, 230, 263, 280, 298, 332, 
365, 385, 402, 434, 469, 487, 506, 
542, 574, 623, 650, 675, 698, 724, - 
736, 769, 805, 841; Fruit Show, 
823; grievance, another. 169 

United Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident, 352 

Soil for Tomatoes, 844 
grees crops, the influence of, 


stiff, 34 
treatment of, 720 
ae planting, firmness of the, 


Solanum crispum, 430, 612, 547; 
c., dark form, 391: c. in a 
bronze vase, 465: c. in Shrop- 
shire, 408 

jasminoides in south-west Scot- 
land, 476 
Wendlandi, 575 

Soldanellas, growing, 460, 534 

Solidago Golden Wings, 761 

Sollya heterophylla, 462 

Sonerillas as basket plants, 766 

in bloom, 8 

Soot, 502 





flavour in, 258 
forcing, 48 


and crops, 184 
water for plants, 320 
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Sophora, 236 
tetraptera, 188, 219 
viciifolia, 425 


' Sophoras in Scotland, 270 


on south walls, 201 
Sorbaria arborea grandis, 4 
Sorbus alnifolius, 407 
Sorrel-tree, the, 505 


Soup, Barley, 762 


Beetroot, 5138 
Celery, 762 
Chestnut, 762 
Dutch, 96 
Flemish, 118 
Lentil, 762 
meatless, 240 
Tomato, 762 
yegetable, 762 
white, 762 
Soupe a la Paysanne, 592 
Soups from the garden, 714 
winter, from the garden, 762 
Sparrow, Java, dying, 59 
Sparrows and_ their 
tions, 260, 347 
Spartium junceum, 458, 495 
Spartocytisus purgans, 423 
Speedwell, a yellow, 656 
winter-flowering, 1 
Spider, red, 734 
Spinach, early, 180 
New Zealand, 263, 326, 360 
winter, 331, 650, 840 
ee re the. broad-leaved, 
Spirea arguta, 138; a. 
greenhouse, 202 
Aitchisoni, 138 
betulifolia, 138 
bracteata, 138 
brachybotrys, 138 
bullata, 138, 155 
canescens, 138 
chamedrifolia, 138 
conferta, 138 
digitata nana, 530, 564 
discolor, 138 
Douglasi, 138 
Foxi, 391 
grossulariefolia, 571 
Henryi, 138 
japonica, 139; 
shoots of, 139 
Lindleyana, 63, 138 
Margarite, 139 
media, 138 
Menziesii, 139 
prunifolia, 138 
salicifolia, 139 
Sargentiana, 4 
Thunbergi, 138 
trilobata, 138 
Van Houttei, 138 
Spireas for forcing, 818 
pink, 325 : 
shrubbery, 138 
Spring flowers, 93, 186 
preparing for, 646 
protection, 248 
Squill, the Italian white, 292 
pooierele and Morello Cherries, 
Stachys tuberifera, 123 
Stachyurus precox, 130 
Stanhopeas, 521 
Staphylea Coulombieri, 560 
tof Bethlehem, the Arabian, 
Start, a fresh, 29 
Statice, 604 
latifolia, 292, 547 
Statue, the, in the garden, 224 
Steps in rock garden at Brock- 
hurst, 787 
Stevia, 169 
Stock Beauty of Nice, 78 
the Brompton, 84, 516 
the Night-scented, 406 
Stocks, East Lothian, 201; an ap- 
preciation, 259 
Lothian, 439 
the perennial, 116 
Stokesia cyanea, 189 
Stones in the rock garden, 171 
too many, 309 
Strawberries, 184 
early, 578; layering, 467; plant- 
ing, 5 
for forcing, 467, 842 
for pots, 557 
in shady position, 451 
outdoor, 146 
perpetual-fruiting, 295 
planting, 106, 180, 557 


depreda- 


for the 


j., flowering 


pot, 229 
ripe, in January, 111 
to eat, 580 
Strawberry beds and _ borders, 


248; beds, new, 540; old, 620 
plants, forced, 248 
planting, 558 
tree, the, 776 

Streptosolen Jamesoni, 92, 

J. in the flower garden. 242 

Stuartias not flowering, 751 

Styrax americanum, 531 
Hemsleyanum, 531 
japonicum, 531; J. 

bowl, 533 
Obassia, 372, 531 
serrulatum, 531 
Wilsoni, 4, 161 

Styraxes, the, 531 
Sugar Corn, 310 ; 
Sulphate of ammonia, 502 
Sumach, the Venetian, 64, 832 
Sundews, 398 


in @ 





574; 


bronze 





Sunflower, the Willow, 22 
Sutherlandia frutescens, 556 
Sutton, Mr. Leonard, 724 
Sutton and Sons, Messrs., 561 


pete shrub disfigurement at, 

5 

Swainsonia galegifolia, 294; ¢. 
rite in the flower garden, 


Sweet Corn, 608 

Gum, the, 829 

Peas, streak disease of, 2 
Sultan, 354 
Sweet Williams failing, 252 
Symphoricarpus levigatus, 


412 
_ mollis, 4, 632 
Symphyandra pendula, 665 
Synthirises, the, 395 
Syringa oblata in a 
garden, 355 
reflexa, 814 
villosa, 398, 832 


78, 


Surrey 


+ 


TAGETES and Perilla, 646 
Tamarix hispida estivalis, 629 
pentrandra, 564 
tetrandra, 371 
Tanakea radicans, 396, 515, 548 
Tarragon, 378 
Tecoma capensis, 566 
radicans, 577 
Smithi, 20 
Teignmouth, gardening at, 116 
Telopea speciosissima, 354 
Tetranema mexicana, 798 
Teucrium Marum, 656 
Thalictrum anemonoides, 396 
Delavayi and he diptero- 
carpum, 19 
dipterocarpum, 277 
fungus on, 504 
Thalictrums in the garden, 2 
Thielavia basicola, 712 
Thistle, a handsome, 604 
Thistles, ornamental, 157 
Thorn year, a, 493 
Thrips on Fern fronds, 574 
Thujopsis dolobrata, 80, 93, 112, 
153, 188; d. and Pinus in- 
signis, 247 
Thunbergia alata, 683 
Gibsoni, 8, 392 
Thunia alba, 276 
Bensone, 276 
Brymeriana, 276 
Marshalliana, 276 
Veitchiana, 276 
Thunias, 276 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans, 177 
Tibouchina semi-decandra, 811 
Tiger-flowers, 359 
Tigridia Pavonia speciosa, 359 
Tigridias, 359 
Tilia. petiolaris, 550 
pistyphyllos var. asplenifolia, 
Tillandsia Lindeni, 227 
Todea superba, potting 
treatment of, 110 
Tomato Buck’s Tresco, 661 
chutney, green, 587, 791 
house, building a, 788 
plants, 370, 721 
soup, 762 
Tomatoes, 661 
and Apples, 696 
artificial manure for, 58 
black-spot on, 352, 587 
bone-meal for, 370 
bursting, 571 
defoliating, 541, 674 
diseased, 58, 418, 740 
failing, 614 
for winter, 558 
fungus on Melons and, 523 
growing, 163 
in bad health, 587 
in greenhouse, 218 
outdoors, 541 
removing foliage from, 524 
scalded, 614 
soil for, 844 
treatment of, 200 
under glass, watering, 583 
unhealthy, 486 
white-fly on, 611 
yellow, 469, 589 
Toothwort, the Hidden, 242 
Top-dressing, the value of, 140 
Topiarian follies in Ireland, 726 
Topiary work, 777 
Torch Lilies, handsome, 94 
Torenias, 440 
Trachelospermum 


} 


ana 


7 
Trap, the Wisley, 606 
Tree, a noble hardy, 137 
and the effects of grafting, a 
noble Service, 477 
Snowdrop or Silver Bell, 338 
the Cape Silver, 535 
the chaste, 656 
the Silver, 474 


| Trees and shrubs certificated in 
| 1913, 3; 


by the R.H.S. 
| 1914, 813; 
winter effect, 
| rare, 221 
bearing Mistletoe, 114 


fy 


crocostonum, 


in 
flowering, 329; for 
new and 


j 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Trees, 





deciduous park, 414, 439, 
501 

for avenues, 95 

for exposed land, 160 

French roads and their, 794 

erafted, cutting down, 180 

overhanging, 218 

pruning standard, 768 
Trenching, bastard, 840 
Trichosma suavis, 209 


Tricuspidaria lanceolata, 186, 
3 


Trillium grandiflorum in room, 
703 

Triteleia wniflora, 235, 610 

Tritoma modesta, 834, 835 
Uvaria, 603 

Trochodendron aralioides, 322 

Tropeolum polyphyllum, 457, 691 
speciosum, 175 


Tropzeolums, winter - 
776 


Truffles, 8 
Trumpet-flower, 577 
Tuberoses, 178 
the second year, 302 
Tulip, Kaufmann’s, 581 
tree, 832 
Wm. Copeland, 93 
Tulipa australis, 408 
Batalini, 619 
biflora major, 619 
Clusiana, 619 
Greigi, 372, 619 
Haageri, var. nitensis, 619 
linifolia, 619 
Lownei, 619 
montana, 619 
persica, 619 
pulchella, 619 
retroflexa superba, 111 
saxatilis, 160, 619 
stellata, 619 
undulatifolia, 619 
Tulips, 685 
at Taplow, May-flowering, 463 
early double-flowering, 744 
failing, 344, 370 
for the rock garden, 619 
forcing, 838 
Hyacinths, etc., lifting, 352 
in the flower garden, 358 
large-flowering, 593 
Parrot, 345, 744 
two good, 278 
white, 818 
Turf, lifting, 158 
Turnip Golden Ball, 608 
Turnips, badly-flavoured, 812 
early, 178 
for winter 
558 
garden, 698 
sood-flavoured in winter, 762 
poor, 583 
Tydeas, 658 


flowering, 


use, vellow-fleshed, 


U 


URCEOLINA pendula, 780 
Urns, buried, 176 
Uromyces fabe, 712 


Vv 


VALERIANA sitchensis, 642 
Vallota purpurea, 586, 718 
Vanda Sanderiana, 307 
teres alba, 372 
Varieties, the growth of, 49 
Vase plants for the house, 66 
the Warwick, 158 
Mune cookery and principles, 
6 
eurry, a, 378 
fritters, 292 
Marrows, 524 
seeds to be sown now, 486 
soup, 762 
soups, 274 
Vegetables and cheese, 670 
cooking, 464, 482 
early, 14 
for winter use, storing, 724 
srowing early, 433 
harvesting: and storing garden, 
805 
in use, card of, 684 
ornamental, 372 
ragout of summer, 592 
raised under glass, transplant- 
ing, 229 
rotation of crops, 812 
the cooking of, 428 
the use of fats in cooking, 310 
winter, 87 
Veltheimia viridifolia, 178 
Verbascum Miss Willmott, 759 
olympicum, 761 
Warley Rose, 603, 629 
Verbena, a Sand, 725 
chamedrifolia, 603 
Rose Queen, 701 
Sand, flowering 
purple, 717 
Verbenas in the flower 
758 
some old, 547 
treatment of, 52 


shoots of the 


garden, 





| 


Veronica edinensis, 757 

cinerea, 450 

corymbosa, 590, 729 

cupressoides, 221; c. .«salicorn- 
oides in late autumn, 829 

cutting down, 614 

Hectori, 93 

Hulkeana and Pittosporum, in- 
creasing, 438 

orientalis, 656 


speciosa in pots, 767 
subsessilis, 686 
Traversi, 493 
Viburnum Carlesi, 286, 503 = 
coriaceum, 603 
Davidi, 778 
rhytidophyllum, 796 
Tinus lucidum, 49; T. L., flower- 


ing shoots of, 97 
Vilmorin et Andrieux, 
of, 709 
Vine and Peach-trees, 
546 
borders, draining, 830; 
195, 214 
leaves, injury ‘to, 611: scalded, 
724: unhealthy, 586; warts on, 
284 
moving a, 248 
Vineries, old-fashioned v. 
modern, 146, 314 
Vinery, heating, 734 
Vines, air-roots on, 422 
bleeding, 128 
cut-back, 146 
growing, 284 
in flower, 214 
in pots, 262 
in the south of France, 212 
mealy-bug on, 654, 697, 827 
not bearing, 80 
old, 94 
on buildings. 630 
planting, 122 
red-spider on, 492 
seale on. 143 
seasonable notes, 
stopping, 561 
striking, 152 
treatment of, 106 
under glass, training, 30, 162 
unsatisfactory, 72 
Yiola bosniaca, 562 
cornuta purpurea 
679; C., var. 
Queen, 353 
cuttings in open-air beds, 686 
Papilio, 700 
Purple Robe, 741 
Violas, injury to, 252 
Violet culture, 100, 154 
flowers not developing, 110 
Princess of Wales, 201 
Purple Robe, 615 
Wellsiana, 776 
Violets, 290, 484 
Dog’s-tooth, 51, 82 
unhealthy, 601 
Violettas, 656 
Viscaria utriculata, 309 
Vitex Agnus-castus, 666 
Vitis inconstans, Mistletoe 
170 
Pagnacci, 423 
. quinquefolia, var. muralis, 
Virginian Golden Knee, 446 
Vriesia brachystachys, 25 


the house 
scale on, 


outside, 


540 


a 


under trees, 
Fragrance 


Ww 


WAHLENBERGIA, 142 
dalmatica, 142 
gracilis, 143 
graminifolia. 143 
Kitaibeli, 143 
Pumilio, 143 
saxicola, 143 
serpyllifolia, 143 
tenuifolia, 143 
vinewflora, 143, 494, 583 

Waldsteinia geoides, 

tints of, 656 
heer brick retaining, in garden, 


autumn 


gardening, 273 
Wallflowers, 700 

double alpine, 

- garden, 595 

early. 153 

novelties in, 338 

poor-coloured, 391 
Wall-trees, 779 
Walnut and Prune salad, 136 
Walnuts, 504 

Belgian, 735 
Wand-flower, the, 633 
Waratah, the, 354 


in the’ rock 


War on trade, effect of, 679 
Warts on Vine-leaves, 284, 364, 
505 
Wasps, 289, 347, 551 
vy. Pears, 734 
Water-leaf, Sitka, 649 
running quickly out of pots, 


Watering in winter, 798 
outside, 484 
Watsonia Ardernei, 135, 615 
the hardy white, 615 
Wattles, the, 244 ‘ 
Weather in Co. Donegal, the, 407 
signs, 58 
Weed, the Cape Pond, 776 































































































































some garden, 100 
work, 16, 32, 45, 60, 73, 107, 
148, 164, 481, 196, 215, 231, 
, 265, 281, 299, 317, 333, 348, 
388, 404, 419, 435, 453, 471, 
507, 526, 543, 558, 571, 584, 
, 612, 625, 637, 651, 661, 675, 
> 100; °721, 737, 753, 770, 788. 
, 842 
Weevils and Ferns, 775 
Weigela, cutting back, 252 
sinensis variegata, 414 
White-fly on Tomatoes, 611 
Whitlavia grandiflora alba, 800 
Whorl-flower, the, 529 
Windflower, the Peacock, 269 
the Star,-153, 191 
Pramepowets, soil for blue Wood, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


W indow-boxes, 
for, 41 
Winter Sweet, the, 19, 35, 179: as 

a_bush, 95; flowering shoot of 
the, from unpruned bush, 179 
Winterberry, the Swamp, 796 
Wire, dangers of galvanised, 756 
ee Potatoes injured by, 
661 
Wisley garden, 112 
motes from, 457 
Wistaria, 305 
flowering in Aberdeen, the, 407 
in bloom, 372 
Japanese, 413 
multijuga alba, 94, 501; m. in 
the stable-yard, ?edleaf, 
Kent, 413 
not starting, 510 


carpeting plants 





Wistaria, pruning, 827 
sinensis in Scotland, 321 
the white, on a pergola, 501 
Witch Hazel, a distinct, 35 
Hazels and. Snowdrops in vase, 
237 
Witloof, culture of, 263 
Wood Sorrel, the, 242 
Woodlice eating Mushrooms, 143 
in Mushroom bed, 422 
Woodruff, the blue, 169 
Worms in frame, 614 
Wulfenia carinthiaca, 242 


x 


XANTHOCERAS sorbifolia, 476 








¥, 


YELLOW, a study in, 783 
oe bare at the bottom, 


Prince Albert’s, 188 
the, 422 
tree, an old, in 
Churchyard, 4 
trees, old, 114, 204 
Yuceas, 699 
z 


ZAUSCHNERIA 
October, 693 
Zenobia speciosa, 430 . 
Zonals for winter flowering, 462 


Crowhurst 


californica in 
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No. FR 17 fs shir XXXVI. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden,” 
i — josseaimemire —— — aon —— 
INDEX. 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 

Abutilons .. we .. 8 | Cactusin North China .. 7 | Cotoneaster rugosa, var. Grasses, ornamental, in | Pelargoniums, Zonal .. 7 | Roses, Moss ha 5 
Ampelopsis, restraining 3 | Cattleya Trianz .. 4 Henryi nee ae the house in winter .. 12 | Pentstemons 4 .. 11 | Satin-flower, spring, the 11 
Apple crossing ; 14 | Chrysanthemum Heston Dogwood, Siberian 1 | Hippeastrum, a winter- Physalis Bunyar di See Pe Sedum murale Sinus 
Apple Galloway Pippin.. 2 Pink 6 | Echeverias, wintering .. 8 flowering .. 2 | Pine, Stone, the .. .. 4 | Snowdrops in Scot land. 1 
Apple Golden Spire xigtie al Chrysanthemum — “Maud Ferns, hardy, in winter.. 12 | Hoya bella as a ‘basket- } Plant, a good screen .. 4] Sonerilas in bloom ng 
Apple King’s Acre Pippin 14 Jefferies .. 1| Ferns, Maiden-hair, plant 8 | Plants, hardy, for edging Spe edwell, winter-flower- 
Apple Tom Putt in the Chry santhemums, “early- winter treatment of .. 12 | Hutchinsia (Nocceea) borders .. 11 ing .. 

West eee F§ flowering, saving stocks Ferns, new .. 12 |= alpina ‘ .. 13} Plants not ordere d . 2|8w eet Peas, streak dis- 
Apple-trees, canker i in: 12 ODEs * Se oy Ou Bigs, pot if. ny? .. 14] Labels, home- made 5 | Plants, stove and green- ease of .. a 2 
Aralia too tall 18 | Chrysanthemums: | Flowers, hardy, among | Leelia pumila ay 4 house, certificated by Thalictrums in the gar- 
Araucaria excelsa 18 English-raised seedlings 6 the.. sis eo .. 10 | Larch, Red, the .. 4 the Royal Horticul- den. 2 
Aspidistras failing .. 18 | Chrysanthemums, propa- Flowers, hardy border, | Lawn, weedy ae Cay D tural Society in 1913 .. 7 | Trees and shrubs certifi- 
Azaleas in bad condition 18 gating . 6 grouping .. 91 Lily, African, growing | Primula floribunda ‘eles cated by the Royal 
Beans, French, the Cc hrysanthemums, single- Fruit-trees, cross pollina- the.. .. 18 | Rhododendrons, mov ing 18 Horticultural Roce 

smaller dwarf 14 flowered .. 6 tionof .. ; _. 13 | Maxillaria Sanderiana.. 4{| Rose, Maréchal Niel, bie aah he Se hah, 
Begonias, fibrous- rooted 18 | Clim bers, greenhouse, Garden food c ». 8] Obituary: Sir Trevor | pruning 5 | Vegetables, e arly. sae 14 
Beli flowers WS erate two pretty winter- Garden, nature in the .. 9 Lawrence, Bart. .. 18 | Rose notes .. 5 | Week's work, the.. 16 

the taller .. ve 20 flowering .. os! ard) Gt urdens, more 1 | Pear Beurre de Buisson 1 tose Peace. . oY 2 | Yew-tree, old, in Crow- 
Bocconia cordata.. 11 ! Cotoneaster pannosa 1 ! Gilia coronopifolia 1 ! Pears, early 13 | Rose-tree, prolific, a 5 hurst Churchyard .. 4 
MORE GARDENS I begin to fear that the time is not far Gilia coronopifolia.—A beautiful flower- 


I SOMETIMES wonder what John Delane, 
the great editor, would think if he woke 
about 


up and saw Zhe Times writing 
gardening, and not by any means the 
nobler aspects of gardening, but articles 


mostly alpines. All 
the papers — penny and _  halfpenny— 
seem to be guided by the idea that 
there is something in gardening and so 
we see articles every week, often illus- 
trated, from which one can learn how to 
raise’ Mustard and Cress or divide the 
Gardener’s Garter, that little variegated 
grass which divides itself much too readily 
forus. Zhe Times takes the lead, and in it 
we find an article under the heading of 
SAXATILE PLANTS. 

The writer of the article is not content 
to use the English name rock garden, 
which covers all the ground, but he starts 
a new one of his own. This may arise 
from the idea of the rockery being a popu- 
lar subject now, but it only tends to the 
confusion of our names. 

On the north side many of the more 
delicate Kabschia saxifracs thrive best 
as saxatile plants, and they can be 
mixed with the Primulas. 3ut the 
greatest care must be taken that no 
rock overhangs them at all and that 
the soil does not wash away from their 
erowns or get loose about their roots. 
Indeed, this care must always be taken 
in building rock-work for all saxatile 
plants, for nothing is so fatal to plant 
life as a cranny from which the soil 
washes away so tbat the rocks over- 
hang it. Often, even in pretentious 
rock gardens, great piles of rock are 
built up so that the soil between them 
is not securely packed and only the 
larger plants flourish. In such cases 
the rocks are wasted; for their chief 
purpose, when piled up, is to provide 
places for the more difficult saxatile 
plants. 


about little plants, 








off when the young Jady will come again 


who, seeing the path going straight to the 
door in my little south garden, said, ‘‘ Oh, 
you have got a formal garden!’’ I tried 


at the time to explain to her that I, no 
more than others, did not get in like the 
bats, through the roof. Only now she may 
come to me and ask where is my saxatile 
garden and where are the Kabschia sazxi- 
fraes. I sincerely hope these words will 
not take root with us! 

There is a comic side to all these variants 
on the old name garden, but the evil part 


is the effect of numerous, needless, and 
confusing names on young, people and 


amateurs seeking knowledge of the living 
art of the garden in which all might be 
clear and simple as far as words go. 

W. R. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Winter-flowering Speedwell.—Mr. ‘. 
Smith sends us a pretty dwarf Speedwell, 
a mass of white flowers, which remind one 
by their effect of a white-flowered Heath. 
It is interesting the number of beautiful 
things there are among these New Zealand 
Veronicas. 

Snowdrops in Scotland.—Your readers 
may be interested to learn that Snowdrops 
have been in bloom in my garden in Skel- 
morlie, Ayrshire, since November-17th. 1! 
think this must be unique in Scotland, and 
a sign of the unusual mildness of the 
season.—C. HF. 

Pear Beurre de Buisson.—Seldom cata- 
logued, and not often met with in collee- 
tions‘of Pears, Beurre de Buisson is worth 


is 


including. The variety is a good bearer 
and possesses a vigorous constitution, 
while the fruit, borne on exceptionally 
short stems, is of medium size, well- 
flavoured, rich, and free from the gritti- 


ness which sometimes mars Pears ripen- 
ing in December and January,—KIrK, 








head of this was gathered yesterday 
(December 20) in a very exposed Denbigh- 
shire garden 1,300 feet above sea-level. A 
number of strong plants from pots was 
put out during April, but did not flower 
till late in September.—H. C. Buxton, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 
Siberian Dogwood 


(Cornus sibirica).— 


This is the season of the year when the 
garden is made tidy for the winter. The 
leafless stems of herbaceous plants are 
cleared off without one thought of the 
beauty they give by the rich brown or 
crimson colours of the wood, and in the 


case of this Dogwood it is just at this sea- 
son when the ruddy glow of its crimson 
stems gives life and colour to the garden 
scenery. The Siberian Dogwood, like the 


Cardinal Willow, is worth planting for 
winter effect alone. 

Chrysanthemum Maud _ Jefferies.—This 
variety, in the issue of December 20th, 
page 826, is condemned as ‘“‘ lacking one 
of the essentials of a market variety,’’ be- 
cause, aS shown, the stems were very 
short. When grown for cut flowers and 


not as pot plants, it can be made to pro- 
duce twenty stems to a plant each 3 feet 


to 4 feet in length in a T-inch pot, but not 
in a 4inch pot. If stems of a greater 
length than 48 inches are required for 
market work the information will come 
as a great surprise.—G, C. 


Cotoneaster pannosa.—This seems to be 
—at any rate here—the best of the family. 
A specimen planted in the spring of 1911 
is entirely covered with berries—many 
thousands of them. It was intended to 
grow towards the south, but has chosen 
to face from south-west to west. The 
wind, often very strong from the west, 
seems to have no effect on the Jong, arch- 
ing stems, and for some unknown reason 
the birds do not touch the berries. A num- 
ber of flowers has opened on Cotoneaster 
microphylla. — EB. CHARLES BUXTON, 
Bettws-y-Cacd, 
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Physalis Bunyardi.—During the | past 
season P. Bunyardi was grown, for the 
first time. Pianted during’ March in good 
soil it ‘reached a height of 23 feet, the 
stems covered from base to tip with large 
‘““lanterns’’ of a bright scarlet colour. A 
eross between FP. Franchetti and P. 
Alkekengi, this variety is more robust than 
either of its parents, and is a desirable 
acquisition to the hardy border.—KIrK. 


Rose Peace.—This is a very fine variety 
for an amateur to grow in his greenhouse 
or conservatory. I do not know of any 
Rose that possesses so strong a flower- 
stem in comparison with size of bloom. 
Grown as a bush the general effect is re- 
markably good, as the blossoms stand out 
so prominently above the leaves. When 
grown as a roof plant the branches must 
be trained about 18 inches from the glass; 
certainly not nearer than 15 inches. The 
average length of stem of bloom on a well- 
grown plant is 1 foot. I have seen plants 
doing remarkably well in a conservatory 
none too light, owing to the close proximity 
of Fir-trees. The colour is pale yellow; a 
lemon-colour best deseribes it. The variety 
is a sport from G. Narbonnand.—BouRNE 
VALE. 

Apple Galloway Pippin.—A recent refer- 
ence to this fine old Apple was interesting. 
While your contributor mentioned it 
merely as being useful as a sauce Apple, I 
venture to think he might find better uses 
for this Apple. It is of much value as a 
cooking variety, and when thoroughly ripe 
in late March or early April it is not to be 
despised as a dessert fruit. ‘Then the flesh 
is firm, hard, and well-flavoured, and it is 
infinitely superior to many Apples used 
for dessert at that time. One of the best 
growers of Galloway Pippin is the well- 
known artist, Mr. E. A. Hornel, in whose 
garden at Broughton House, Kirkeud- 
bright, it succeeds in an exceptional de- 
gree, and with whom I have frequently 
seen capital fruits in perfect condition in 
the month of May.—W. McG. 

Streak disease of Sweet _Peas.—The 
National Sweet Pea Society, with the ob- 
ject of securing a preventive and cure of 
the disease known as streak, are offering 
a prize of ten guineas and the gold medal 
of the society to the first person who can 
prove to the satisfaction of the committee 
that he or she has a cure. As arrange- 
ments are now being made for testing pre- 
ventives or remedies, anyone who has dis- 
covered a cure should communicate at once 
with the secretary, Mr. H. D. Tigwell, 
Greenford, Middlesex, who will be pleased 
to furnish full particulars. Will any 
members of the society whose Sweet Peas 
have been badly attacked by streak, and 
who are prepared to test remedies, please 
communicate with the secretary? 

Thalictrums in the garden.—Will some- 
one give me some hints about Thalic- 
trums? I can never succeed with T. Dela- 
vayi, and I find the whole family very 
troublesome. My soil is a rich red marl 
over rock, the workable part only about a 
spit deep, and then comes gravel mixel 
with the marl. Nearly all plants thrive 
well, and I seem able to grow all sorts of 
fairly difficult things, but the Thalictrums 
are just as miffy as they used to be at 
Bath, where they had an excuse in the 
heavy, ill-drained clay of my garden there. 
At what time is it best to plant Thalie- 
trums, and what is it exactly that the 
smaller ones want? I notice that tho 
plants of T. Delavayi I get from the trade 
are very tiny and always in pots. Does 
this mean that everybody has trouble with 
it? I have some of these minikins now in 
a cold-frame, but suspect them all of being 
nothing but scraps of rotten root as neo 
crown is apparent.—M. L. W., Somerset. 





Apple Golden Spire. — This variety 
should be grown in all fruit gardens.- In 
the small garden many trees may be 


accommodated because they do not attain 
to a large size. Few Apples crop more 
freely, and this tendency prevents undue 
growth of the branches. I think it is 
best grown as a bush or pyramid. It is 
also a grand one for training on walls as 
a cordon. The colour is a deep straw- 
yellow; the fruits of medium size, oblong, 
in fact most of them are much pointed. If 
planted in the first instance in trenched 
soil, made firm by treading at planting 
time, while the ground is fairly dry, there 
will not be any need for root-pruning, 
work that amateurs do not like carrying 
out.—BOURNE VALE. 

A winter-flowering Hippeastrum (H. 
aulicum).—While most of the Hippea- 
strums flower during the spring months, 
this may be had in bloom during the late 
autumn and winter. It is a very showy 
species, the stout scape terminated by two 
or three and sometimes more bright-tinted 
blossoms. In colour they vary somewhat, 
but in the best.examples the flowers are 
of a deep reddish scarlet, veined with 
crimson. The segments are much pointed, 
and there is a distinct space between the 
upper and the lower ones, which features 
do not commend this Amaryllis to the 
hybridist, who aims at raising varieties 
whose blossoms are as near circular as 
possible. Of a fairly robust: character, 
Hippeastrum aulicum may be grown in a 
frame during the summer months, but in 
order to develop the flowers in winter an 
intermediate temperature is desirable. In 
the cultivation of this species, as in the 
various garden forms, the idea that it was 
absolutely necessary to repot the bulbs 
every year has been exploded, and now 
splendid examples may often be met with 
that have been» grown for two or three 
years in the same pots. In their ease, 
however, provided the roots are in good 
condition, liberal doses of liquid manure 
during the growing season are yery bene- 
ficial. It is a very old plant, having been 
introduced from Rio de Janeiro in 1819.— 
Wheel 

Plants not ordered.—There has been 
some correspondence re plants being sub- 
stituted for those ordered. I have this 
week had a case. I ordered some Roses 
from quite a well-known firm, mentioning 
the fact that while I could get the Roses 
cheaper from a Continental source, yet I 
wanted ‘‘ quality,’’ hence my sending them 
the order. My man to-day pointed out to 
me that the firm, in sending them on, had 
tied on their own labels, but the man who 
did this forgot to take off the labels 
attached by the Continental grower. Com- 
ment is needless. In future the Con- 
tinental grower, as in the past, will get 
my order direct.—ANNOYED. 

— I am rather sorry anyone should 
appear ungrateful for ‘‘ gratis ’”’ plants, as 
I enjoy them, and should be vexed if the 
nurseryman left off sending them. Some 
of my nicest things have come to me in 
that way; for instance, Trillium grandi- 
florum roseum and Geranium sanguineum 
album... Another agreeable gift took the 
form of six Phlox Laphami, a plant, I 
believe, most people would agree that it is 
difficult to have too many of. Even if one 
does not want what comes to hand some- 
body else is always delighted to have it; it 
is cruel to think of the fire-heap in such a 
connection. I know several ardent 





gardeners who really cannot afford to buy 
a fifth-part of what they need for their 
borders and beds, and, I must confess, a 
good many who could afford anything they 
want will not. Many people have an idea 
that all money spent on plants is extrava- 
gance, and starye their gardens, Another 
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aspect of the gratis plant is that there is 
a pleasant excitement in the unexpected. 
Some nurserymen seem to me to be very 
generous, while others undoubtedly have 
tiresome ways. One of these latter is, 1 
think, the habit of washing the roots. I 
very much dislike getting Trolliuses, 
Hepaticas, and Kniphofias with roots de- 
nuded of every particle of soil, requiring 
to be puddled, and never seeming to do so 
well afterwards as plants sent with a 
reasonable amount of earth adherent. I 
would much sooner pay the carriage of a 
little soil, even though there are no gratis 
plants in these cases to make up.— 
M. L. W., Somerset. 

Two pretty winter-flowering green- 
house climbers.—T'wo pretty flowering 
greenhouse climbers, both of which have 


yellow blossoms, are Hibbertia dentata 
and Senecio macroglossus. Hibbertia 


dentata is of a firm, woody nature, the 
slender, twining shoots being clothed with 


ovate, leathery leaves, bright crimson 
when young, and bronzy-green when 
inature. The flowers, which are each about 


21 inches across, are of a bright yellow 
colour, and in general appearance some- 
what suggestive of those of a Hypericum. 
The dark tones of the leaves serve to show 
the blossoms off to advantage. It is just 
now commencing to bloom, and in the 
ordinary course of events will continue 
till about the end of March. Cuttings 
strike readily, and the plant will grow 
well in ordinary potting compost. It isa 
native of Australia, and will thrive out-of- 
doors in the favoured parts of the south- 
west. The Senecio, sometimes popularly 
referred to as the German Ivy, is very 
pretty when in flower, and also extremely 
interesting as showing the great diversity 
which exists in that huge genus Senecio. 
The species under notice—macroglossus— 
is a free-growing. climber, whose slender 
shoots are somewhat sparingly clothed 
with glossy green leaves, very suggestive 
of those of the Ivy. The flowers, which 
are borne singly on long, slender stems, 
are each about 2% inches in diameter, the 
florets pale yellow, and the dise greenish, 
—W. T. 

Primula floribunda.—Though this de- 
lightful little Primula has been, to a great 
extent, superseded by the more vigorous- 
growing and larger-flowered Vrimula 
Kewensis, I must confess to still having a 
strong Jeaning towards P. floribunda. It 
is a native of the Himalayas, and to be 
seen at its best requires the protection of 
a greenhouse. Seeds are produced in 
quantity, and from them young plants are 
sasily raised. They germinate readily; 
that is, if they are sown as soon as ripe, 
for, in common with many other members 
of the Primrose family, germination js 
more irregular if the seeds are kept for 
any length of time. Division, too, is 
readily effected, but seedlings grow with 
greater freedom. Sown early in the year, 
the young plants so obtained will grow 
quickly and flower freely towards the end 
of the summer. From this time they will 
keep up a display of their pretty little 
golden-yellow blossoms till they become 
completely exhausted. It is better then to 
throw the old plants away and depend 
upon young plants for succession. The 
seeds are produced so readily, and germi- 
nate with such freedom, that the young 
plants will come up on neighbouring pots, 
on or underneath the stages, and even in 
more unlikely spots. Pots from 4 inches 
to 4} inches are a suitable size for this 
Primula, which, from its comparatively 
small size, is valuable for the edging of 
groups and similar purposes. There is a 
distinct variety known as Isabellina, with 
pale yellow blossoms, but it is less effec- 
tiye than the type.—K. R, W, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





COTONEASTER RUGOSA, VAR. 


HENRYI. 
Tuts is one of several new kinds of Cotone- | 
aster which have been recently intro- 
duced into Hnglish gardens from China. 
As a rule, these, whether species or 
varieties, are quite distinct from any 
which were previously grown, while 


several give promise of being among the 
most ornamental of the genus. The sub- 
ject of this note is of striking appearance, 
on account of its distinct habit and 


foliage. It is of rather loose and graceful 
habit, its dark-green, ovate leaves | 





21 inches to 3 inches long, and upwards 
The under-surface is glau- 


of 1 inch wide. 


A flowering shoot of Cotoneaster rugosa Henry. 





| have been 
| while 


decorators are at work, cutting away the long 
shoots which block un spouts, get under slates 
and tiles, often lifting them, and doing other 
damage. Now that they are leafless it is easy 
to see how far such creepers ought to be per- 
mitted to grow, restraining them where it is 
needful.—W OODBASTWICK, 





TREES AND SHRUBS CERTIFICATED 
BY THB ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY IN 1918. 

Durina 1913 four first-class certificates 

awarded to trees and shrubs, 

fifteen others receiyed awards of 

merit. The list is as follows :— 
BERBERIS AGGREGATA.—A new Chinese 
sarberry, introduced by Mr. BH. H. Wilson. 

The general aspect of the plant suggests 

Berberis Wilsons, while the berries, 

which are very freely borne, are of a 


From a photograph 


: wn Mrs. Chambers garden at Haslemere. : 


eous, and, together with the young wood, 
downy. The bright red fruits, each about 
+ inch long, are borne in rather loose 
clusters. I'rom the habit of the plant, its 
distinct foliage, and showy - coloured 
fruits, there would appear to be good 
prospects of its becoming a_ valuable 

particularly if, as it be- 


garden shrub, 
comes older, the fruits are borne more 


freely. It thrives in any good garden soil, 
with a preference for that of a loamy 
nature. 





Restraining Ampelopsis.—The walls of a 
house when covered with Vitis inconstans are 
never more beautiful than in the autumn, 
when the leaves take on a variety of tints, 
and so long as the shoots are kept within 
proper limits this is right. When, however, 
they are left to grow unrestricted trouble en- 
sues sooner or later. This is demonstrated at 
this time of the year where painters and 





creamy-green tint with a reddish 


suffusion. Award of merit, September 
99», 
23rd. 


CLEMATIS TANGUTICA OBTUSUSCULA.—A 
counterpart of the typical Clematis 
tangutica, with nearly globular flowers, 
each about 2 inch in diameter and of a 
golden-yellow colour. Award of merit, 
July 29th. 

CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA FLETCHERI.—A 
distinct variety of Lawson’s Cypress, and 
very pretty in a small state. It is of a 


somewhat erect habit, and densely 
branched. The foliage is so small as tu 
give it a plumose character, and the 


colour is a pronounced greyish-green. 
TVirst-class certificate, May 20th. 

CyTIsuS ANDREANUS PROSTRATUS.—A 
prostrate form of the well-known Cytisus 





Andreanus. The specimens shown were 
grafted standard high, but its most effec- 
tive position would probably be as a 
creeping shrub on a bold arrangement of 
rockwork. Award of merit, May 20th. 

DENDROMECON RIGIDUM.—An old and 
fairly well-known shrub belonging to the 
Poppy family. It is a native of Cali- 
fornia, and thrives best in a warm, sunny 
spot. The flowers, which are each about 
2 inches across, are bright yellow. Award 
of merit, July 29th. 

Litac Hueco Koster.—A single-flowered 
variety of the common Lilac, remarkable 
for the large size of its blossoms and the 
massive clusters in which they are borne. 
Award of merit, March 4th. 

LONICERA TRAGOPHYLLA. — A Chinese 
member of the Honeysuckle family, which 
belongs to the same section as our commou 
Woodbine, and bears its flowers in 
clusters of a dozen or so on the points cf 
the shoots. These flowers are each about 
2+ inches in length, and in colour deep 
yellow when first expanded, but after a 
time they become suffused with red. It is 
of. fairly vigorous growth. Award of 
merit, May 20th. 

MAGNOLIA DELAVAYI.—A very striking 
Magnolia from China, which, unlike most 
of the old-world species, is evergreen in 
character. It forms a free-growing, rather 
wide-spreading specimen, the leaves of 
which are nearly 1 foot in length, broadly 
ovate in shape, and with the edges some- 
what waved. The flowers, which are 
about 6 inches across, are cream-coloured, 
the central column being tinged with red, 
In order to be seen at its best this Mag- 
nolia needs a sheltered spot. First-class 
certificate, July 1st. 

PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS - LANATA.—A 
form of the well-known Paulownia im- 
perialis, which differs from the type in the 
leaves being covered with a fine, dens:, 


tomentum. Award of merit, October 7th. 
PaHonta LA LorRRAINE.—A beautiful 
Tree Peony, the result of crossing the 


comparatively new Preonia lutea with one 
of the garden varieties of Pseonia Moutan, 
In this hybrid the flowers are large, fully 
double, and of a soft yellow colour tinged 
with salmon, the extreme base of the 
petals being suffused with erimson. It 
was raised by MM. Lemoine et Fils, of 
Nancy, and was given a first-class certifi- 
cate on May 14th. 

PHONIA L’HsPpERANCE.—Of the same 
origin as*the preceding, and of a similar 
colour, but the flowers are only semi- 
double. Owing to this more of the red 
centre is to be seen than in La Lorraine. 
Award of merit, June 3rd. 

PHILADELPHUS NorMA.—A very beauti- 
ful garden form of Mock Orange, and one 
that has undoubtedly a future before it. 
The 


flowers, which are borne for some 
distance along the gracefully - archiug 


shoots, are each fully 2 inches in diameter, 
and single, except in a few cases where 
there is a tendency to an increased num- 
ber of petals. They are of the purest 
white, with bright yellow anthers. Raised 
and distributed by MM. Lemoine et Fils, 
of Nancy. Award of merit, June 17th. 

RHODODENDRON ROSE QuEEN.—A variety 
of hybrid origin, probably the result of 
crossing R. cinnabarinum and R. Maddeni. 
The flowers of Rose Queen, which are 
borne in a loose corymb, are each about 
4 inches long, bell shaped at the mouth, 
with a somewhat narrow tube. They are 
of a pleasing shade of pink, the exterior 
being of a deeper hue. Award of merit, 
May 14th. 

RHODODENDRON WIGHTI.—An uncommon 
Himalayan species, with flowers somewhat 
suggestive of those of R. Nuttalli, and 
borne many together in a loose head or 
cluster. ‘They are of a pale. greenish- 
yellow colour, Award of merit, May 14th, 
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MAGNIFICA. — A remarkable 
Willow, which has been recently intro- 
duced from China. In size the leaves 
greatly exceed those of any other Willow; 
indeed, they, as well as the whole contour 
of the plant, suggest at a little distance 
one of the Magnolias. The leaves of this 
Willow are 7 inches to 8 inches long and 
half that in width, with a purplish-tinted 
Jeaf-stalk 1 inch in length. On the upper 
surface they are slightly glaucous, and 
underneath tinged with purple. The 
catkins are said to be 1 foot in length and 


SaLix 


pendulous. Award of merit, June 8rd. 
SPIRZA (SORBARIA) ARBOREA GRANDIS. 


—A Spirra of the pinnate-leaved section, 
to which belong such well-known kinds as 
S. Aitchisoni, S. Lindleyana, and.S. sorbi- 
folia. The newcomer is very promising, 
the large pyramidal-shaped flower-heads 
being about 18 inches in length, and nearly 
as much across the base. The densely- 
packed flowers are of a creamy - white 
colour, and strongly scented. Award of 
merit, July 29th. 

Sprr#A SARGENTIANA. — A_ Chinese 
species, which forms a rounded bush 4 feet 
or more in height, and bears in great pro- 
fusion dense corymbs of flowers on the 
axillary shoots of the preceding year. The 
flowers are small, and of a creamy white 
with a greenish tinge. Award of merit, 
June 17th. 

STyRax WILsonr.—This has a good deal 
of the flattened habit of growth charac- 
teristic of the better-known S. japonica. 
In 8. Wilsoni the minor shoots are of a 
twiggy nature, the flowers being borne in 
small, drooping clusters from the points of 
short axillary growths. They are smaller 
and less bell-shaped than those of §S. 
japonica, for the narrow, pure white seg- 
ments spread out widely, and thus show 
the yellow anthers. Award of merit, May 
20th. 

SYMPHORICARPUS MOLLIS. This member 
of the Snowberry family was given an 
award of merit three years ago. From an 
ornamental point of view it is by far the 
finest Snowberry in cultivation. A great 
deal of controversy has arisen over the 
correctness of its name, for some r gard 
if as synonymous with S. occidentalis, 
while others look upon it as but a form of 
S. racemosus. First -class certificate, 
October 7th. W. T. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Red Larch (Larix leptolepis).—For 
some years past a considerable amount of 
attention has been paid to this tree in the 

sritish Isles for forest planting, its attrac- 
tions being rapid growth and comparative 
freedom from the Larch canker fungus 
(Dasyscypha calycina). At one time it 
was thought to be immune from this 
disease, but recent investigations have 
proved that it is liable to contract the 
disease, although less often than the 
common Larch. It is readily  distin- 
guished from the other Larches by its 
longer and wider leaves, red bark, and 
rosette-like cones with reflexed scales. 
In some places it is known as the Japanese 
Larch. It is found in the forests of 
Hondo, where it occurs as a good-sized 
tree up to 70 feet or 80 feet in height. 
This would appear to indicate that it may 
not grow beyond the medium size of the 
Huropean species in this country. It 
occurs up to elevations of 5,000 feet to 
6,000 feet, usually as patches or isolated 
trees in mixed forests. The wood has a 
good reputation for strength and durabi- 
lity, though it is not used extensively, ex- 
cept in the mountains, on account of the 
difficulty of extraction. A good account of 
the tree in its native habitat is given by 
Prof, Sargent in his ‘‘ Forest Flora of 
Japan,’ Although it is usual to think of 








the tree as a forest tree in the British 
Isles, it may also be planted as a decora- 
tive subject in gardens, for its light green 
foliage and graceful habit make it an ob- 
ject of peculiar interest amongst other 
trees, whilst its reddish bark gives it a 
distinct character in winter.—D. 

The Stone Pine (Pinus Pinea),— 
Although this species never attains very 
large proportions in the British Isles it is 
a very picturesque tree and well worth 
planting. As a rule it has a short, stout 
trunk, and a large, wide, flattened head 
well clothed with dark green leaves, which 
are each from 4 inches to 5 inches long. 
The bark is reddish-brown, and scaly on 
old trunks. The cones, quite distinet from 
those of other kinds, are usually from 
4% inches to 54 inches long, and about 
3 inches in diameter at the base, very uni- 
form in outline, and made up of thick, 
strong scales pressed tightly together. 
They remain on the trees for several 
years without liberating the seeds. The 
seeds, however, keep perfectly fresh, and 
instances have occurred where cones 
which must have been from eight years to 
ten years old have commenced to decay as 
they hung on the trees. Moisture was let 
into the seeds, and they began to germi- 
nate in the cones. The seeds are large and 
edible—in fact, they are collected and 
form a regular article of diet in 8S. Hurope, 
especially amongst vegetarians. By 
reason of its peculiar habit it is well worth 
planting for landscape effect. Like many 
other Pines, its dark leaves give it a some- 
what sombre appearance, therefore that 
should be borne in mind when a position 
for it is being chosen.—L. 

A good screen plant (Choisya ternata). 
—The correspondent who recently asked 
for something to act as a screen can 
hardly do better, if wanting a combination 
of density, profusion of flower, and beau- 
tiful foliage, than plant Choisya ternata. 
When starting the hedge the plants may 
be set sufficiently wide apart so that out- 
lying branches when drawn towards each 
other and lightly secured to fairly short 
Stakes will nearly meet.’ Let the plants 
have their way for a season or two, simply 
guiding shoots in the direction required. 
When well established any after-treat- 
ment necessary will be just a slight prun- 
ing after the flowering season. Any- 
thing in the way of shearing should be 
scrupulously avoided. To secure a batch 
of good plants quickly, plant a few well- 
balanced bushes in a congenial soil—a 
sandy loam will do admirably—make an 
incision at.a joint in all branches that can 
be brought easily to the ground, and peg 
down firmly. <A little additional soil may, 
if deemed advisable, be placed about the 
portion of stem pegged down, as when 
layering Carnations. The ground in the 
neighbourhood of the layers should be 
kept fairly moist, as root-action will be 
thereby hastened and rapidly developed. 
Those who are looking for a hardy tub 
or big-vase plant will be pleased with 
the Choisya, as, with very little attention, 
it grows rapidly into a shapely plant. It 
may also be used occasionally with suc- 
cess on the back walls of orangeries and 
large temperate houses where things of a 
more tender nature only drag out a very 
miserable existence.—H. B. S., Hardwick. 

Old Yew-tree in Crowhurst Churchyard. 
—Crowhurst is an interesting village 
about four miles from Bexhill and two- 
and-a-half miles from Battle. The church 
is on an elevated spot, and this old Yew- 
tree is close to the path. What its exact 
age may be is somewhat uncertain, but, 
according to tradition, it must be a 
thousand years old, at least. I lived in 
the neighbourhood about thirty years ago, 
and I haye yisited the place once since, 


people 
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for there are pleasant memories associated 
with it. The old Yew-tree is in a very 
sound condition. Its girth at 6 feet from 
the ground was, 30 years ago, 32 feet. 
Tradition has it that William the 
Conqueror passed through this village 
with his army on his way to meet Harold 
at Battle, and the lane leading up to the 
open country is still called by the country 
Tell ’em Lane, William’s army 
having been formed up in order of battle. 
It is an interesting county, Battle Abbey 
standing on the rising ground about two 
miles away. I have always been partial 
to old places, especially old trees and old 
buildings. There are two old Yew-trees 
in Tardebigge churchyard within view of 
the Malvern Hills; at least, I expect they 
are there still, though I have not seen 
them for years and they were then hollow 
and there was room for a man to stand 
inside.—E, H. ~ 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





ORCHIDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cattleya Triane.—This was _ intro- 
duced by Mr. Rucker, of Wandsworth, 
who received a single example from New 
Granada, where it was eventually found 
by other collectors spread over a la rge area 
in those regions. It is still imported in 
quantity, and amateurs taking up its eul- 





ture should purchase either specimens that 


have just arrived or semi -established 
plants which have not flowered in this 
country. Newly-imported examples are 
not difficult to establish provided a little 
more drainage is placed in the pots, and a 
few finely-crushed potsherds mixed with 
the compost. For the first few weeks 
water very carefully, an occasional spray- 
ing overhead greatly assisting the plants 
to recover. In the case of plants that have 
just flowered only enough water need be 
given to keep the bulbs firm, and when 
growth commences in the spring any that 
require it may be repotted in a mixture of 
Osmunda fibre and chopped Sphagnum 
Moss. Keep the plants well up to the 
light, and do not shade them too heavily 
or the flowers will be weak and wanting 
in colour.—T.’ W. B. ; 

Maxillaria Sanderiana. This, the finest 
of all the Maxillarias, was introduced in 
1884. It flowered for the first time in the 
collection of the late Baron Schroeder, 
Egham, and was exhibited at the Orchid 
Conference at South Kensington in May, 
1885, when it attracted a.deal of attention. 
The flowers, each often 6 inches in 
diameter, are occasionally produced in a 
way similar to those of Stanhopeas and 
Acinetas. The sepals and petals are white, 
thickly spotted with red at their base, 
while the fleshy lip is ivory-white with 
some deep-red stains on the side lobes. 
Most of the Mavxillarias require ordinary 
flower-pots, but M. Sanderiana must be 
given a teak-wood basket on account of its 
method of flowering. For drainage, dried 
peat sticks may be used, with Osmunda 
fibre, peat, and Sphagnum Moss as a root- 
ing medium. Careful watering is essential 
at all times, and during hot and bright 
weather the plants must be well shaded. 
Where stage room is scarce a wire handle 
can be attached to the basket, whereby it 
may be suspended from the roof, when the 
flowers, especially those that push oyt 
from the sides, will be seen to better 
advantage.—Sapox. 

Lelia pumila.—This is a very variable 
plant, the flowers being usually rose- 
purple, the lip deep purplish-crimson with 
yellow ridges down the centre. In its 
native habitat in Southern Brazil it grows 
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on trees at an elevation cof 1,500 feet to 
2,500 feet and flowers during tle autumn 
months. Throughout the suminer the 
plants should be grown in the cool-house, 
but as autumn approaches and flowcr-buds 


appear it is best to remove them to the | Standard 


intermediate-house. Like other dwart- 
growing Lielias and Cattleyas, they should 


be placed in small shallow pans (without | 


side holes) to which a wire handle must 
be attached to suspend them about 2 feet 
from the roof glass. They only need a 
small quantity of compost to root in, and 
must never be allowed to get really dry. 
The rooting medium should consist of good 
fibrous: peat with a sprinkling of Sphag- 
num Moss, and if peat is not available 


Rose Frau Karl Druschki, carrying forty-/wo blooms. 
a photograph sent by Mr. S. Jepson, Spalding. 


Osmunda fibre will be a good substitute. 
The chief requirements in growing this 
section are plenty of moisture while in 
active growth, with as much light as pos- 
sible without injury to the foliage.—B. 





| 


| 
| 


Weedy lawn (F.).—It seems, from what you | 


say as to your lawn Grass seed having grown 
so well at the first, then died out, that you had 
been served with seed of annual Grasses only, 
and not with proper permanent or perennial 
Grasses. That being probably so, it is no 
matter for surprise if the weeds, which peren- 
nial strong-growing Grasses would have held 
in check, were able to grow gross and spread 
rapidly. Probably the seeds of those were in 
the soil when the lawn was first made. There 
is really no means of getting rid of the Butter- 
cup and other weeds other than by extracting 
them or else by forking the entire surface of 
the lawn over 4 inches deep, taking out every- 
thing thoroughly, then re-levelling the soil and 
resowing proper and permanent lawn Grasses, 
doing that early in April. 





| removed. 


ROSES. 


A PROLIFIC ROSE-TREER. 
illustration herewith shows a 
Rose-tree of Frau Karl 
Druschki in the garden of Mr. George 
Massey, J.P., Welland-terrace, Spalding, 
which has produced forty-two beautiful 
blooms. Many of the Roses measured 
6 inches across. S. JEPSON. 


THE 





ROSE NOTES. 
ALTHOUGH we have escaped frost and 
snow, it is no longer advisable to defer 
the earthing up or moulding of the stems 
of Tea, Hybrid Tea, and Hybrid China 





£-von 


Roses. This is done by drawing the loose 
soil on the surface of the beds up to the 
base of each bush, supplementing it with 
the finest portion of the contents of an old 
hotbed. This is a splendid non-conducting 
or protecting agent, and after its aid is no 
longer necessary it is raked off and comes 
in useful for digging into flower-beds and 
so forth. Before moulding, the bushes are 
looked over, when extra long growths are 
shortened somewhat and useless spray 
Plants on their own roots we 
find to pass through severe weather more 
satisfactorily than those on the Manetti 
and: Briar stecks: Hybrid Teas as 
standards I protect when necessary by 


working branches of evergreen shrubs 
amongst the branches in their heads. 


Tufted growths of Ivy, of which an ample 
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Supply is forthcoming when this creeper 
has been in possession of the stems and 
branches of an old Thorn or timber-tree in 
a hedgerow for a number of years, also 
make excellent protective material for this 
same purpose. Bracken will not be placed 
among the branches of bush Tea and other 
Roses until it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary to do so, as coddling is worse than 
allowing them to be entirely exposed. 
'Fhose who are unable to procure Bracken 
will find branches of the common Laurel 
or of the Spruce Fir an excellent sub- 
stitute for it, as if these are stuck into 
the soil all round and between the bushes 
in the beds they afford a very large 
measure of protection to the tops of the 
Roses. Moss, Provence, and other species 
of Roses I find it unnecessary to protect, 
but with regard to Hybrid Perpetuals, 
which 


have this year made wonderful 
growth, the longest shoots are slightly 


shortened .to prevent them being lashed 
about by high winds during the winter. 
A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Pruning Maréchal Niel Rose.—When is the 
correct time to prune a Maréchal Niel Rose in 
a greenhouse? It is making a lot of young 
growth now. It is a young plant which has 
never flowered yet and has never been pruned 





as it has not filled its allotted space. 
REGULAR READER. 
[In the case of quite a young plant it 


may be well to allow growth to develop at 
will, so long as it is clean and not too much 
given to a short spray habit. The main 
point in Maréchal Niel is to procure good, 
vigorous breaks from the base, and so form 
a foundation that will continue growth of 
that class. It is quite time the little 
pruning of Maréchal Niel was done; this 
would merely be the tipping of long 
growths and thinning out of over-crowded 
side shoots. ] 

Rose notes.—Because many of 
Roses, although still in the open air, are 
pushing into new growth earlier than 
usual during this mild weather, a few of 
my friends have housed and pushed them 
a little. hoping to get some early flowers. 
This is not safe unless one possesses a 
light and open house; also ample fire-heat 
to withstand any sudder spell of cold 
weather, which is likely to come just as 
the young growth is most tender. A very 
little check will be sufficient to stop a 
number of flower-buds, and so sacrifice the 
best part of well-matured wood. The re- 
sult is numerous blind or flowerless 
breaks and a long delay before a second 
crop of any quantity or merit is realised. 
Unless especially prepared for the pur- 
vose—and one has ample facilities—by all 
means keep the plants as backward as 
possible. Even under the best conditions 
one does not gain much, for it is astonish- 
ing how quickly the plants come on as 
soon as the days turn. It is also a com- 
mon error: to afford much manure water 
to repotted plants. Wait until the roots 
have got well to work in the fresh soil. 


our pot 


Avoid cold draughts after growth has 
commenced. All pruning of pot Roses and 
those planted in borders under glass 


should be completed now.—P. U. 


_Moss Roses.—Compared with the prodiga- 
lity of bloom of the Ramblers, the beauty of 
the Teas and Hybrid Teas, or some of the 
well-known H.P.’s, the Moss Roses are far be- 
hind, but surely there are some lovers of 
Roses who, remembering these old-time sorts, 
can say a good word for them. Country 
people grow them still, and the best results 
are secured when they are well fed. It is 
when grown in impoverished soils that they 
are seen at their worst.—WOODBASTWICK. 





Home-made labels.—Wooden labels can be 
bought at a very cheap rate, but for many 
reasons I prefer home-made ones. They can 
be cut to any particular size, and are more 
durable than machine-made stuff. A bundle of 
laths, similar to those used by plasterers, can 
be bought very cheaply, and a large quantity 
of labels of assorted sizes can be cut from 
such a bundle during wet and stormy days, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SINGLE-FLOWERED 

MUMS. 
THOSE who have grown Chrysanthemums 
for the past quarter of a century or more 
can recall the time when the _ single- 
flowered kinds were represented very 
sparsely at the leading shows, and by 
flowers vastly different from those that 
are so highly valued to-day. At that 
period, and for many years after, the 
blooms of single Chrysanthemums were 
shown in bunches of three blooms of one 
variety in each bunch or spray, and they 
were set up in most even and regular 
fashion on green-painted boards. A very 
few growers at that time thought it worth 
their while to grow these singles, many 
of which the trade growers and raisers 
were disposed to- throw on the rubbish- 
heap. I have just been looking through 
the Centenary. Edition of the Official 
Catalogue issued by the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society in 1890, and in this the 
Single section is the last in the catalogue. 
On looking through the names of varieties 
therein described it is interesting to note 
that none of the varieties were raised 
before 1888. In 1885 and 1886 several 
others were added, and among these I may 
mention Jane, Aurora, Mary Anderson, 
Scarlet Gem, and a few others, popular 
until a few years ago. Mr. Teesdale 
seems to have raised the bulk of the 
earlier varieties, and Mr. H. Cannell sup- 
ported him in his efforts to prove there 
were beauty and value in the single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums. The charac- 
teristics of the single differed then from 
those which obtain to-day. 

Until two or three seasons since, a 
single - flowered Chrysanthemum ‘should 
not contain more than a double row of ray 
florets. Many good decorative singles 
have been consigned to the rubbish-heap 
within the last twenty years for no other 
reason than that they had more than two 
rows of ray florets. No one who was sup- 
posed to know anything about a single- 
flowered Chrysanthemum would tolerate a 
variety with more than two rows of ray 
florets, until a few individuals, who had 
been induced to take up the cultivation of 
singles for market, found that flowers 
with only two rows of ray florets would 
not travel well, and in consequence were 
of little value. This went on for a few 
years until certain singles were exhibited 
—which were held to be quite contrary to 
the characteristics as defined by the 
National Chrysanthemum Society in their 
Official Catalogue of years ago. These 
were welcomed by market growers and 
others, who found them useful for cutting. 
It was found that the newer type of the 
flower lasted much longer, both on the 
plant and in a cut state. Raisers of 
singles soon found a keen demand for 
blooms, having three or more rows of ray 
florets, and having a dise or centre of 
moderate size. It is easy now to under- 
stand the reason for the demand of 
growers for the characteristics of the 
Singles to be again defined, so that they 
should be in keeping with the flowers as 
they are known and appreciated to-day. 
Consequently the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society’s Floral Committee appointed 
a sub-committee a few years ago to go 
into this matter, and after careful con- 
sideration they reported their proposals to 
the Floral Committee, which that body, 
after a protracted sitting, ultimately 
adopted. 

This new classification is working ex- 
ceedingly well, and many private and 
market growers are deriving considerable 
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help from the knowledge thus gained. The 
new method of classifying the singles 
shows very clearly to which section and 
sub-section a flower belongs. The number 
of seedling singles placed before the 
Floral Committee of the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society during the last two or 
three seasons is remarkable, and any 
variety gaining a commendation, or, what 
is better, a first-class certificate,-may be 
regarded as a first-class flower. 

The effect of all this devotion to the 
singles is seen in the wonderful displays 


now got together at the shows at the 
Crystal Palace and elsewhere. At the 


November show at the Crystal Palace the 
competition was very keen in all the lead- 
ing classes, and better flowers were never 
seen. In these classes the blooms were 
all disbudded. At Hull show, during the 
third week in November, singles abounded. 
There were classes respectively for dis- 
budded snd undisbudded singles for each 
section of growers. The leading class for 
twelve bunches of single Chrysanthemums, 
naturally grown, almost filled one side 
of the City Hall. There were fifteen com- 
petitors. All this goes to prove how great 
are the strides being made with the single 
Chrysanthemums, and there is little doubt 
that their culture in the gardens of those 
who do not exhibit will, as a consequence, 
be encouraged. Eh. |G. 





ENGLISH-RAISED SEEDLINGS. 
Hacw successive year proves how growers 
and exhibitors of high-quality Chrysan- 
themums are no longer dependent on the 
novelties that were at one time so freely 
introduced into. this country from the 
Continent, America, and the Antipodes. 
Seldom do we now find among them any 
new varieties placed before the respective 
floral committees of the National, Chrys- 
anthemum Society and the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, bearing foreign names, 
or names that are well known in 
America or Australia. This is a matter 
for congratulation, for it is an indication 
that raisers in the United Kingdom have 
overcome Climatic conditions that are 
peculiar to this country, which growers at 
one time declared would prevent growers 
in this country raising new sorts. Most of 
the better sorts that find favour at our 
leading Chrysanthemum exhibitions have 
been raised in the south of England and 
the Isle of Wight. Some of the more 
noteworthy exhibition sorts of to-day 
that English raisers have given us are 
Queen Mary (white), Miss A. E. Roope 
(rich orange-yellow), Enchantress (rosy- 
pink); William Turner (white), Bob Pull- 
ing (rich yellow); Mrs. H. J. Jones 
(greenish-yellow), Mrs. Thomas Stevenson 
(deep rich yellow), Ivernia (buff and rosy- 
bronze), Miss Elsie Davis (rosy-Imauve), 


His Majesty -(rich crimson), Hon. Mrs. 
Lopes (rich golden-yellow), J. Surry 
(crimson), Lucy Maud (soft primrose), 


Frances Rowe (bronzy-red), Miss Rodwell 
(soft pink on white ground), Mrs. Gilbert 
Drabble (white), D. B. Crane (deep golden- 
yellow), and a large number of other good 
exhibition Japanese sorts. 


Decorative or market Japanese of 


medium size have been raised in the 
United Kingdom, too. These medium- 


sized flowers are a great improvement on 
many of the older sorts. The section 
known as semi-early, or October-flowering 
kinds, is especially rich in this respect, a 
large number of very beautiful sorts being 
now distributed by the trade growers. To 
the October-flowering, decorative Japanese 
sorts of medium size the following are 
ncteworthy additions:—Framfield Early 
White (white), Mrs. T. Ward (purest 
white), Dorothy Ashley (deep rose-pink), 
Cranfordia (golden - yellow), Dolores 

















(veddish terra-cotta), Almirante (bright 
chestnut), Cranford Pink (pink), and 
others. To follow these in November and 
December the undermentioned are excel- 
lent and are especially valued :—Heston; 
sronze (bronze), Miss Olive Dumsday 
(soft pink), Moneymaker (white), Yellow 
Moneymaker (yellow), Mrs. suckbee 
(white), Pink Pearl (pearl-pink), Decem- 
ber Gold (yellow), Felton’s Favourite 
(white), and R. F. Felton (deep yellow) 
Of singies there is an enormous number. 


VV Sa Paks 





NOTES. AND REPLIES. 

Saving stocks of early-flowering Chry- 
santhemums.—Many growers of the out- 
door Chrysanthemums are at a loss to 
understand the reason for so many plants 
succumbing during the winter months. 
Most of the varieties are generally under- 
stood to be quite hardy and able to with- 
stand the trying climatie conditions that 
prevail in the United Kingdom during a 
normal winter season. Much depends on 
the soil and situation in which the plants 
are growing. On light, sandy soils these 
plants will pass through the winter un- 
scathed, whereas in low-lying gardens, 
where the land is heavy, the majority of 
the stocks are very likely to fail. I have 
found that the majority of these cutdoor 
Chrysanthemums may be kept quite sutis- 
factorily, even during the most trying 
winter seasons, by inserting an crdinary 
garden fork immediately underneath each 
old plant; by these means slightly raising 
the old stools above the surface-leyel of 
the garden. In this way water dces not 
collect round about the’roots of the old 
plants, as moisture round about the roots 
in wet and frosty weather is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the failure of most of these 
old stools. Quarters in which the outdoor 
sorts are planted are often allowe:l to get 
unduly weedy, in which case slugs are 
harboured, and these pests are oily tev 
ready to take advantage of mild weather 
to come out of their seclusion and eat off 
the tender young shoots that develop 
during the milder or, rather, less severe 
periods of our winter season. This simple 
operation of slightly raising the old stools 





outdoors should be done forthwith.— 
Wo Vie lk: 
Propagating Chrysanthemums. — The 


exhibitor will now, or shortly, be looking 
out for the strong cuttings that come 
direct out of the soil. There is time 
enough yet, but those who desire to grow 
the big blooms are keeping a close watch 
so as to secure the strong, healthy cuttings. 
The cuttings can be inserted in light soil 
in small, single pots plunged thinly in 
a leaf-bed in a frame in a cool-house. ‘1 
have struck them in a cool-house without 
fire heat, but prefer to keep out frost, and 
air should be given to let out damp. As 
soon as rooted they should be moved to a 
cool, Hght house near to the glass to 
secure sturdy growth. Of course, Chrys- 
anthemum cuttings for ordinary purposes 
can be rooted at any time till the end of 
March or April, or even later, and if the 
healthiest and best of this year’s plants 
are potted into larger pots they will make 
good specimens for the conservatory.— 
Beri 

Chrysanthemum Heston Pink. — This 
recently-raised seedling was awarded the prize 
of two guineas offered by the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society, and won by Messrs. Cragg, 
Harrison, and Cragg, Heston, Middlesex, for — 
the best novelty exhibited before the Floral 
Committee on December 10th last. The condi- 
tion of the competition was that the plant was 
to be judged on market certificate points, 
which provide that a novelty must obtain a 
minimum of eighty out of 100 points. This 
novelty obtained eighty-eight points. Last 
year the same firm won the novelty prize with 


a grand single, of large size and good colour, 
named Portia, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 





CACTUS IN NORTH CHINA. 
I HAVE in my garden a number of plants of 
a kind of Cactus, and this summer seven 


of them flowered at the same time (an 
average of three or more blooms per 


plant). 





As I am told this is rather un- | 


usual—at any rate, in this part of the | 


world—I thought the enclosed photograph 
might interest you. If you can tell me 
what particular variety of Cactus it is I 
shall be much obliged. The flowers are 
pure snow-white and the stamens a light 
yellow. The blossoms seem to open 


usually in the evening, and are withered | 


by the following afternoon. This is un- 
fortunate, as I have seldom seen more 
beautiful flowers. 

I am a regular reader and admirer of 
yeur valuable paper, which is one of the 
first I turn to when the ‘‘ Home Mail’’ 
arrives. I have learned many valuable 
sabi ps: from. it: Ff. J. MAYERS. 

Chefoo, North China. 


name anything but the most distinct plants 





Echimopsis Eyrtest. 


from photographs, though we have little 
hesitation in calling your plant Hchinopsis 
Eyriesii, which is one of the most beauti- 
ful, large, and fragrant of its class. In 
the graceful and elegant character ‘of the 
flowers alone, and the lower sepals in 
particular, there is much to remind us of 
B®. Zuceariniana, or its variety nigra-spina. 
Your plant is too densely ribbed for either 
of these, and both have much _ longer 
spines. We consider these Echinopsis 
among the most beautiful of cactaceous 
plants, and highly desirable and orna- 
mental, a chief drawback being the short 
duration—rarely more than twenty-four 
hours—of the flowers. Grown in the 
brisk heat of a Cucumber-house we have 
flowerel the last-named variety twice in 
a single year. In such a house a small 
shelf near the glass where the plants were 
remoyed from excessive moisture and 
where they could revel in the sunlight was 
found to suit them best.] 


Zonal Pelargoniums.—These still con- 
tinue to give a fine display. ‘To counteract 
damp the hot-water pipes must be kept 
comfortably warm and a constant circula- 
tion of air maintained. 





| ficate and twenty-three awards of merit. 


| are dealt with by others. 


| Agapanthus from South Africa, which will 
[It is exceedingly difficult to correctly | 


From a photograph sent by Mr. F. J. Mayers, 
Chefoo, North China. 





To induce further | rooted variety. 


}and decaying foliage 


production of bloom Clay’s Fertiliser is 
applied on the little and often principle, 
and the plants kept free of spent blooms 
If required they 
would continue flowering for a long time | 
to come, but the house will be required ere 
long for Malmaison Carnations. Then the 
plants will be overhauled, when a sufficient | 
number for stock will be retained and the 
others dispensed with.—A. W. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
CERTIFICATED BY THE ROYAL | 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY = IN| 
1913. 

Less than the usual number of stove and 

greenhouse plants has been honoured in 

1913, there being but one first-class certi- 


This, of course, does not include Chry- 
santhemums, Carnations, and Roses, which 
The list is made 
up of :— 
AGAPANTHUS WEILLIGII. — A. distinct 
no doubt be by botanists regarded as a 
variety of A. umbellatus, though there are 





many points of difference between it and 
the type. It is more of a deciduous nature, 
and the flowers, which are freely borne, 
are of a markedly drooping nature. Apart 
from this they differ from those of A. 
umbellatus in being longer, while the 
mouth is less widely expanded. The colour 
is a light blue with a deeper base.—August 
12th: 

ASTILBE BRITANNIA.—A richly-coloured 
form of the same section as the well-known 
Peach Blossom and Queen Alexandra. 
From these it differs in its larger and 
bolder habit of growth and the deeper pink 
of its blossoms.—June 17th. 

AURICULA SUPFRAGETTE is a fine yellow 
flower slightly tinted with buff. The paste 
is white and _ well-proportioned.—April 
15th. 

AURICULA WILLIAM SMITH.—A_ green- | 
edged variety with white paste; is very 
desirable in every way.—May 20th. 

Beconra LenA.—This is seen at its best 
when grown in a suspended basket. The 
Cactus-like flowers are double, with deep | 
carmine-rose petals.—May 20th. 

3EGONIA ROSALIND is one of the hybrids 
between B. socotrana and a_tuberous- 
The flowers are of a rich 








| broad, 


| late, deeply-toothed leaves. 





bright pink colour, and very freely borne. 
It is a variety of considerable promise. 
December 2nd. 

BeGonrA Syros is a dwarf, compact, 
free-flowering variety. The single flowers, 
which are not So large as in some of the 
later kinds, are of a soft apricot-pink 
colour.—November 18th. 

3LANDFORDIA CUNNINGHAMI.—Quite an 
old plant in gardens, but one that well de- 
serves the award of merit given it. This 
Blandfordia produces a tuft of leaves 
somewhat Grass-like, but firm in texture 
and evergreen in character. From the 
centre of the tuft an erect flower-scape is 
pushed up to a height of 2 feet to 3 feet. 
The flowers, borne several together on the 
upper part of the scape, are bell-shaped, 
of a wax-like texture, and deep orange in 
colour, with the mouth yellow.—June 17th. 

CALADIUM Mur. RENE Maror. — A 
beautiful variety of compact growth with 
large leaves, the ground colour of which is 
deep red, with rich scarlet mid-rib and 
veins, the greater part of the leaf being 
irregularly blotched with cream, while the 


| edging is of a dull greenish-red.—August 


12th. 
CALCEOLARIA CLAREFIELD GEM.—This 
variety was obtained by the intercrossing 


of C. Clibrani, or profusa as it is some- 
times called, with one of the herbaceous 
kinds. The newcomer inherits a good deal 
of the habit of Clibrani, but is rather more 
compact. The flowers have a round pouch 
as in the herbaceous kinds, but smaller. 
The colour is rich yellow spotted with red. 
—May 20th. 

COLUMNEA OERSTEDIANA.—This, which 
received the only first-class certificate of 
the year, is a charming Gesneraceous 
plant, native of the mountainous regions 
of Costa Rica. It is of a semi-pendulous 
habit of growth, the branches being clothed 
with small ovate fleshy leaves. ‘The 
flowers are, in shape, a good deal like 
those of an Adschynanthus, and of a bright 
searlet colour. It is a delightful subject 


for growing in a suspended basket.— 
November 18th. 
CYCLAMEN ST. GEORGE. — Remarkable 


more from a foliage than a flowering point 
of view. The leaves are edged with a 
clearly-defined silver band. ‘The 
flowers are salmon-pink.—January 21st. 
HELIOTROPE THE SPEAKER.—A fine bold- 


| growing variety with large branching 
panicles of deep lilac-purple blossoms, 
which are very sweetly scented. A de- 


sirable variety for pot culture.—May 14th. 

HIPPEASTRUM EuRASIAN. — A_ showy 
variety with large finely-shaped blossoms 
of a rich erimson colour with a purplish 
suffusion.—April 15th. 

LINDENBERGIA GRANDIFLORA. A’ Hima- 
layan plant which bears a considerable 
resemblance to a well-flowered specimen of 
the common Musk. It grows from 18 
inches to 3 feet in height, and is valuable 
from the fact that it blooms during the 
winter months.—January 7th. 

LYSIONOTUS WARLEYENSIS.-—A Chinese 
sub-shrub, which apparently requires the 
protection of a greenhouse. It grows 
about a foot or a little more in height, the 
stems being clothed with oblong, lanceo- 
The flowers 
are tubular with a fairly pronounced lip, 
and, in colour, whitish, lined inside with 
purple. This Lysionotus belongs to the 
order Gesneraceze.—August 12th. 

NEPENTHES ATROPURPUREA is a seedling 
raised between N. sanguinea and N. Curtisi 
superba. The pitchers are large. and 
showy, and of a deep brownish-crimson 
colour.—July 1st. 

NEPENTHES Lewis BrapsBerry. — The 
parents were N. sanguinea and N. mixta. 
The pitchers are eyen larger than those of 






























































the preceding, and in colour greenish with 
narrow blotches.—July 1st. 

NERINE GIANTESS is a hybrid between 
N. Bowdeni and N. corusca major. It has 
a somewhat lax head of large flowers of a 
bright rose colour.—October 7th. 

NERINE GLORY OF SARNIA is a cross be- 
tween N. corusca major and N. Fothergilli 





major. The flowers of this variety are of 
an intense rich scarlet colour.—October 
lad 

ith, 


NERINE SALMON QUEEN has a pleasing 
deep salmon flower borne in bold rounded 
trussés.—October 7th. 

PRIMULA MALACOIDES PLENA.—This is a 
counterpart of the well-known Primula 
malacoides, but with double flowers.— 
December 2nd. 

SARRACENIA Brucer.—A long trumpet- 
shaped pitcher, veined towards the upper 
part with crimson. The lid is particularly 
striking, being fringed at the margin, and 
in colour white heavily veined with crim- 
son. The young pitchers are bright crim- 
son.—May 20th. 

THUNBERGIA GiBpsonri. — A charming 
Thunbergia, whose shoots lie almost flat 
on the ground. The flowers, borne up- 
right or nearly so on firm stems, protrude 
from a large hairy calyx, in colour green 
striped with purple. The individual 
blooms are larger than those of T. alata, 
and of an intense orange tint.—May 14th. 

W. T. 





Sonerilas in bloom. — The various 
Sonerilas have long been valued for the 
Sake of their beautifully-marbled leaves, 
which are for the most part marked with 
White on a clear green ground. ‘The 
several varieties in cultivation are but 
forms of Sonerila margaritacea. For their 
successful culture the temperature of a 
stove is necessary, and in that structure 
their compact habit and cleanly-marked 
leaves stand them in good stead for the 
edging of groups and similar purposes. At 
this season of the year they flower freely, 
and though the blossoms are not large 
they are, from their pleasing shade of rosy 
mauve, and the profusion in which they 
are borne, decidedly attractive. The 
Sonerilas are not at all difficult to grow, 
succeeding best in a snug, fairly moist 
structure. Cuttings root readily in the 
spring if put into a mixture of equal parts 
of loam, peat, and sand, and placed in a 
close propagating case in the stove, where 
there is a gentle bottom heat. They like 
to be well shaded from the sun.—W. T. 


Abutilons.—_Time was when in many 
establishments Abutilons were not only grown 
for blooming during the summer months, but 
like the Zonal Pelargoniums were grown 
specially with a view to their winter flowering. 
They seem to have been lost sight of in late 
years by many people. Yet one remembers 
how they could be depended upon for proyid- 
ing their quota of beauty for the greenhouse 
at this season of the year. For winter bloom- 
ing they may be placed in a cold-frame for 
the summer, but where the sun will be able 
to reach them. The buds as they appear must 
be pinched off and the plants built up with 
the idea of flowering after they have been 
brought into the house in the autumn. Abu- 
tilons bloom for months together in a warm- 
house, and this point is worth bearing in 
mind by those who desire to make a change 
or add to their collections.—W. F. D. 


Wintering Echeverias.—More Echeverias 
are killed by kindness by placing them during 
the winter in a greenhouse where the condi- 
tions are much too warm. Of suitable places 
none is better than a cold-frame placed under 
the shelter of a wall having a south aspect, 
planting them in a sandy compost, or, if pre- 
ferred, in boxes. The drier they are kept the 
better. Ina heated house, however, water must 
be given, and this, coupled with the unnecessary 
heat predisposes them to “flabbiness.” The 
main thing about wintering Echeverias is to 
keep them free from frost and dry. When 
arranging their winter quarters it is well to 
box off the ofi-shoots separately.—TowNSMAN. 


Hoya bella as a basket-plant.—Most of the 
members of this family are climbers, but this 
forms a neat bush and makes a good basket- 
plant in very fibrous material, the sides and 
base covered with small plants and pegged 
down close. I have seen good specimens grown 
in this way.—E. H. 
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THH BEST APPLE IN THE WORLD. 
I sEE ‘Scotus’? has discovered an 
American Apple better than the Newtown, 
and when one thinks that for many years 
now the Newtown has been in the best 
shops, from Central Row, Covent Garden, 
to Boston and New York, and all the 
cities of America, this is amusing. He is 
quite wrong, however, in saying that 
Cox’s Orange is the best Apple in the 


world, as many who know it know it 
to be quite deficient in various ways, 
and, aS a bearer, one cannot get a 
bushel of it in London when one sees 
| thousands of Newtowns in the shops. 


As to the Worcester Pearmain, it may be 
eatable to pigs. It is all nonsense about 
an eating Apple being too big. It would 
be a charity if someone would send him a 
few Newtowns from Albemarle County. 
There are at least certainly six Ameri- 
can Apples better than Cox’s Orange, and 
among our own Apples I prefer Ribston 
and Blenheim to Cox’s, and if we have the 
gumption to keep the trees clean they are 
certainly as good as the best. The Bram- 
ley, in point of fertility and other quali- 
ties, is a far more valuable Apple for 
general use. No good can accrue from 
decrying the Newtown, which has cap- 
tured the world. We cannot hope to suc- 
ceed if we do not recognise the merits of 
competing fruit. W. 
— It would be a hopeless task to try 
to convert a person who. stands by 
Ribston Pippin as his ideal when you 
bring an Apple like James Grieve into 
competition, and the contrary argument 
would naturally be just as _ ineffective. 
James Grieve is one of the choicest of 
soft-fleshed Apples, while the Ribston is 
crisp and almost hard. in the grain. Both 
these kinds may be taken as typical of the 
dessert section—that is to say, they are 
sweet. There are many who eschew the 
sweet, and have a preference for an acid 
Apple. A gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who claims to be a connoisseur in Apples, 
once came early in the winter and asked 
for an Apple from the then superabundant 
fruit store. Naturally, choice fell on 
Cox’s Orange, but he said, ‘‘No! I do not 
like sweet Apples. I was then in a 
quandary as to what to offer, but some of 
the red-cheeked, handsome specimens of 
the Newton Wonder claimed his notice, 
and a trial of a selected specimen drew 
from him the remark, ‘‘ That is-just my 
Apple.’’ Now, by the average’ Apple con- 
Sumer it is quite clear Newton Wonder 
would not have been selected as being the 
best; yet the fact remains that in this 
instance it was considered the best. Cox’s 
Orange has been so universally regarded 
as the best that its many adherents may 
be shocked to be told that it is inferior to 
Newton Wonder. W. STRUGNELL. 





TRUFFLES. 
THE subterraneous Truffle has habitats 
among the Oaks, Beeches, and Chestnuts 
of Wiltshire, Hampshire, Hertfordshire, 
Dorset, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, more 


especially where the loamy soil shows 
signs of limestone or chalk. Once upon a 
time the pursuit of the English black 


Truffle with trained cross-bred poodles 
was remunerative to many men in dis- 
tricts where it still grows. A shortage of 
the native product is to be deplored at a 
time when imported French Truffles are 
being sold in five-shilling bottles by high- 
class grocers and Italian warehousemen, 
The true French Truffle (Tuber melanos- 
porum) of the Vine countries is of high 
economic importance. The exorbitant 





price it commands is traceable to the fact | 











of its comparative rareness, for the ex- 
perts of the Champignon industry have not 
yet succeeded in cultivating it, and the 
manufacture of Truffle-spawn remains to 
be solved by mycologists. In Italy the 
Garlic-scented Tuffola (T. magnatum) 
comes first, while Germany yields a white 
Truffle, of which considerable quantities 
are dyed in Paris to sell in England and 
elsewhere as the genuine product of the 


Pégnord plantations and the Vine 
countries. Throughout Europe the Truffle 
crops are quite adventitious. As in 


France, selected specimens fetch any price 
up to 20s. per Ib. for bottling, the night- 
poacher with his pig becomes a béte noire 
in Oak and Chestnut woods during the 
autumn months. In the Pégnord district 
many a four-pounder has been uncovered, 
the profit arising from it exceeding that 
from a whole week’s humdrum labour. 
Pigs are keener Trufile-hunters than 
poodles, but they are far worse to manage. 
The fungus, though presenting to the eye 
no indication of its presence, rarely lies 
more than 8 inches below the surface, so 
that a pig, having scented one, can soon 
plough it out with his snout. Before the 
eager porker can secure the prize, how- 
ever, his master unceremoniously hustles 
him aside and removes it carefully with 
a long-bladed knife. It may here be 
noted that the- badger seeks another 
species of Truffle over acres of ground in 
Finland, and is supposed to prefer this 
fungus to common fruits and roots. 
French ceoks imagine their Truffle im- 
proves all it touches. It flavours sauces 
and gravies; it is peeled, sliced, and 
stewed in water with a little meat and a 


few herbs till tender; it is washed, 
wrapped in wet paper, .and baked: in 
ashes. 


The English Truffle-dog was of no in- 
dependent breed; practically everything 
depended on the dog’s adaptability and 
training. The original type came from 
France, and it was a white, woolly, curly 
poodle of diminutive size, with a bit of the 
spaniel inbred in it. Some dogs would find 
basket-loads of Truffles in a day on Wilt- 
shire and Hampshire estates, and the 
market was a very poor one indeed if they 
did not fetch at least three shillings per 
pound. 

The Truffle grounds are on or near a 
cretaceous formation. He who seeks 
these fungi gets permission to roam the 
parklands, the plantation, and copse-sides, 
repairing instinctively to the stately Oaks, 
3eeches, and Chestnuts at time of leaf- 
fall, even to the damp days of Martin- 
mas, when the odour of toadstools mingles 
with that of newly-stirred Beech-mast and 
fallen Hazel Nuts, which attract pheasants 
and squirrels. 

Our black Truffle (Tuber estivum) is 
rarely as big as a first-prize Potato. 
Though more globose, it is about the size 
of an average three-year-old Artichoke, 
those of Nut size being of little value. 
They are solid and rugged, with many 
bumps, and a thick skin covered as with 
five-sided warts. The Truffles in Bath 
Market used to be red, mere varieties of 
the one English species whose skin may 
be either black or dark grey, though the 
flesh ranges from marbly pink to brown. 
It is net-worked with pale veins, in which 
are embedded the asci containing the 
spores oy seed-equivalents.—Country Life. 





Flavour in fruit depends largely on the 
culfure and locality in which grown, as 
well as on the variety. I have had some 
Cox’s Orange from a certain district in 
Cornwall that are absolutely worthless, 
whereas in other parts of Cornwall this 
Apple is splendid. Those without flavour 
were practically green, as if no sun had 
ever reached them.—W. J. FarMER, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GROUPING HARDY BORDER 
FLOWHERS. 

Grourina in the hardy flower border has | 
been so frequently urged during recent 
years that it should now be the order of 
the day. No other method is capable of 
affording half the beauty or of displaying 
the best hardy flowers at their fullest 
worth. Of this fact the small portion here 
illustrated of the herbaceous border in the 
gardens at Hampton Court speaks for it- 
self, the climber-clad wall but acting as a 
good foil to the plants themselves. Lior 
gieat length the border in question is by 





thought is that of covering the ground, the 
in entire surface being shrouded from view 
by variable growths and beautiful flowers. 


I HAVE read with interest the article by 
Mr. Sydney Spalding on ‘*‘ Nature in the 
Garden,’ published 
November Sth, not, it is needless to say, 
without admiring its wit and vigour. It 
surely requires a much rarer kind of skill 
to make ua landscape or natural garden 
than to make a formal garden, and, there- 
| fore, 
| sense’? seems to me a gratuitously harsh 





BH. H. JENKINS. 





NATURE IN THE GARDEN. 


in your issue of 


‘‘outrage on fact and common 





gather in the plants we require from the 
four corners of the globe, or arrange them 
in those ‘‘ colour schemes’’ which are so 
indispensable to the salvation of your 
present-day gardener. 

This is not to say, of course, that Nature 
has not her place in the garden. I am not 
such a heretic as to deny that. If some 
ignorant person were to ask me what 
exactly a garden is, I should say that a 
garden is an enclosed space, adjoining a 
human habitation and open to sun and 
sky, where the owner grows the plants he 
needs or loves, and where he insists on 
Nature being the maid and not the mistress. 
The control of Nature is in the essence of 
the garden, at least, according to William 





Part of herbaceous border at Hampton Court. 


no means so spacious as one could desire. 
Yet this notwithstanding, surprisingly 
good results are achieved, not a few of 
the bolder plants finding place. Of these 
in early autumn Aster Beauty of Colwall, 
a 6 feet or 8S feet wide mass, and 
Heleniums Riverton Beauty and River- 
ton Gem were noted, their fine display 
commending them to all. The Phloxes, 
too, so well shown in the accompanying 
figure, are particularly well done, the 
majority being arranged a dozen or more 
in a group in che more distinctive colour 
shades. ‘These fine masses appear at 
intervals broken by other plant groups, 
hence they play their part alone and play 
it uncommonly well. An item of import- 
ance which apparently receives studious 





expression to apply to the sentence he 
quotes from Zhe Times. 


After sn eloquent impeachment of 
The Times and formal gardening Mr. 
Spalding discovers that most of us 


must, after all, be content with beds and | 


porders, which is as true as it is obvious. 
But where specially does Nature find a 
place in beds and borders, except that she 
supplies the vital force which makes these 
formal arrangements flourish, and the 
weeds which make the spinal column 
ache? And this she will do for the 
Dutchest of Dutch gardeners as readily as 
for the superior soul who has always 
Nature on his lips. Nature does not mark 
out our beds and borders for us, or form 
our grayel paths, or insert our edgings, or 


Morris and the writer on gardening in 
The Times. But we must be tolerant of 
ove another’s gardening ideals. If the 
owner of a garden chooses to let Nature 
have it all her own way there is no need, 
I hope, to quarrel with him on that ac- 
count. I am glad for my own part that I 
can feel an interest in every style of gar- 
den that expresses the tastes and con- 
victions of its owner. After all, his garden 
is one of the few ways the ordinary man 
has of expressing himself, and surely he 
|might express himself in less innocent 
ways; he might take to politics, or write 
poetry, or play a musical instrument. And 
if he is to express himself in his garden, 
and happens to love topiary work for some 
reason which he is not able, and is cer- 
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tainly not bound, to explain, why must he 
be lectured on the enormity of his taste? 
I do not cut my own Yews and Hollies 
into shapes, but when I find a Dutch gar- 
den where the thing is well done I ean 
regard.it, I am glad to say, with perfect 
equanimity. For the matter of that, if 
Nature is to be the sole arbitress of what 
Shall be done in:or omitted from our gar- 
dens, some of’the most charming and 
fantastic topiary work I have ever seen has 
been of Nature’s own clipping. 

On the page on which Mr. Spalding’s 
articie appears, and dividing page and 
article in half, there is a charming little 
picture with the legend, ** Nierembergia, 
with an edging of Tunica Saxifraga.’’ The 
flowers in the foreground are pretty, but 
not more attractive than the suggestive 
background, with its flagstones and its 
tubs of Lilies, the whole * looking like a 
part of the house ’”’ and forming a curious 
and somewhat ironical commentary on 
Mr. Spalding’s criticism. Absurd as Mr. 
Spalding may think it, I must have the 
courage to say that my own garden not 
merely looks like part of my house, in the 
Sense that house and garden suit each 
other, but that the garden is in effect part 
of my dwelling, a place special to myself 
and such friends as I may invite to share 
it. The walks, which take.the’ shortest 
possible distance between various objec- 
tive points, are the combination of house 
passages and corridors, and the lawn is + 
continuation of the living-room carpet. 
Flowers run up the walls and in at the 
bedroom windows, and my Tulip and 
Daffodil borders are as essentially part of 
the furniture of my life as my china 
cabinets. Of course, I do not forget that 
my garden is relatively small. If I had a 
hundred acres under garden I should 
possibly not have this feeling of intimate 
association between house and garden, 
though no doubt with the expansion of the 
garden the house also would expand to 
palatial dimensions. Then I should be 
able to realise Mr. Spalding’s ideal, than 
which what could be more delightful— 
seas of one lovely flower, intersected by 
rivers of another, with billows in the back- 
ground of yet a third. 

SOMERSET. 


[“‘ Somerset’? says much more to the 
same effect, which we cannot jind room 
for. Vague statements prove nothing of 
this sort. If he will tell us of a garden 
made by a barber anywhere we will go 
and see it and picture it for the benefit of 
our readers. We can tell him of many 
ugly gardens made in that way. We will 
also,if he wishes it, give him the addresses 
of gardens which he will probably say are 
very beautiful, and no barber’s work in 
them—not even shears used in them. Mr. 
Spalding’s articles are a plea for natural 
planting as against geometrical planting. 
The picture that came in the middle of the 
article, with the legend ** Nierembergia 
with an edging of Tunica Saxifraga,” far 
from being an ironical comment on them, 
is @ good example of his meaning. This 
group of flowers might be growing in their 


natural habitat, self-sown. Nor has he 
any quarrel with plants in tubs where 
naturally-grown plants are allowed to 


have their own way. Nor with flagstones, 
his own Rose garden being paved with 
them, where sweet-smelling Thymes and 
other creeping plants invade the flagged 
paths. The confusion of terms, such as 
“little formal garden and “‘the new 
kind of Dutch garden” with natural plant- 
ing of this kind is fostered by writers in 
daily papers, with the “ little knowledge ’’ 
that is “the dangerous thing.’ In our 
opinion “The Times”? paragraph on very 
skilful specialists and wild gardening got 
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AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
THE AUTUMN SNOWFLAKE.—I have a few 
bulbs of this pretty Snowflake, and these 
gave me quite a treat in early autumn. I 
have always understood that it is quite 
hardy,.but some of my friends say it is 
not; but I think this must be due to the 
nature of the soil of their gardens. On 
asking my friends, who have written to 
me about it, I. have been informed that 
the soil, where they find it is lost in 
winter, is stiff and wet. I have been in 
one or two gardens where Leucojum 
autumnale has not lived long. TI think it 
is hardly fair to a plant to give it con- 
ditions that it does not like, and then to 
Say that it is not hardy. The autumn 
Snowflake needs an open, well-drained, 
sandy soil. It is a choice little bulb, 


flowers by the canon of size alone. Com- 








the criticism it deserved.—p,] 


pared with those of the spring or summer 
Snowflakes, the flowers are small. 

THE CILICIAN SNOwpkROP.—There was a 
note in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED the other 
week about an autumn Snowdrop. I 
obtained .a few bulbs of Galanthus 
cilicicus, and in November they began to 
bloom. I am told that Snowdrops in 
November are unseasonable, but this 
comes with poor. grace from some of my 
friends who eat St rawberries and other 
fruits and vegetables long before their 
proper season. Why should they enjoy 
such things and despise a November- 
flowering Snowdrop? I must say a good 
word for Galanthus cilicicus, which is, I 
believe, quite hardy, and which generally 
opens in November and flowers well into 
December, unless the weather destroys its 
pretty blooms. 

THE CRESTED Irts.—It is unfortunate 
that the small Crested Iris (I. cristata) is 
so seldom grown. Since it came first 
under my observation I have been looking 
out for it in gardens, and I have wondered 
that it is not much more widely cultivated. 
Different people have told me that it is 
“so small!’ Others have said that the 
slugs trouble it, and others that they have 


no room for miniature Irises, as they 
prefer the big Flag Irises. I should like 
to? have the opinion of some of your 


readers as to where it grows best. The 
finest plants that I have ever seen were in 
a rich border in a wet district. I have 
seen it doing well in a rock garden also, 
but there it was near the bottom, and got 
a good deal of moisture. It did not seem 
happy in the dry, sunny places in which 
I have seen it. My own impression is that 
it likes a moist soil, ‘and to have some 
stones about it. It is rather a pity that it 


especially for those who do not judge their. 


they stand above the soil, with their thin 
white segments marked with black-purple 
near the bottom. They are tantalising, as 
there is not sufficient sun to induce them 
to open. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


THE TALLER BELLFLOWERS 
(CAMPANULA), 
THE Bellflowers quite naturally divide 
themselves into two classes, dwarf and 
tall, the former best suited to wall and 
rock gardening, the others more fitted by 
reason of height and vigour to the border, 
the shrubbery, or the approaches to the 
woodland. That shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration of one of the taller-grow- 
ing of these plants demonstrates the good 
resulting from a mixed informal style’ of 
grouping. It is, as it were, a touch of the 
“art which doth mend Nature,’’? with no 
suspicion of the bundled, besom-formed 
cxamples still associated with some hardy 
plant borders. Even in some well-planted 
borders staking and tying are often over- 
done, the result being that all plants are 
treated alike, with no regard to their 
natural habit. In gardens where this 





system is in vogue some plants, Dielytra 
spectabilis, Gentiana asclepiadea, and 
Lilium Henryi, for example, are continu- 
ally being robbed of all character and good 
effect by the unthinking, who must, of 
recessity—it being their only way—tie 
everything stiffly to stakes. The accom- 
panying illustration, however, shows more 
plainly than columns of text how possible 
it is, even while dispensing with staking 
altogether, to. preserve all that is best in 
the subject while providing a garden pic- 
ture of real artistic merit. In an over- 
staked plant we get neither form nor 
comeliness, while in the unstaked ex- 
amples leaf and flower are free to play 
their part in their own’ inimitable way. 
Some plants, of course, must be staked, 
but in such cases the stakes need not pre- 
dominate any more than the tying should 
rob the plant of all its natural eraces. 
To not a few of the border Bellflowers 
these remarks apply with some force, and 
though its interest is not of the moment, 
it may be worth committing to memory for 
future use. 

CuLTURE.—These taller Bellflowers ask 
for nothing more than a gsenerously-culti- 
rated soil, that is, one deeply dug and 
moderately manured, excessive ‘soil rich- 
hess being often at the expense of flowers. 
Of even greater importance to some—the 
peach-leaved Bellflowers more particularly 
—is soil moisture, or that uniform degree 





is named the Crested Tris, as it is only one 
of a group of crested Irises. Its flowers, 
of lilac and yellow, on 6-inch stems, are 


delightful. 
THE DOUBLE SCARLET Lycunis.—I am 


not a great lover of double flowers, but I 
like the double variety of Lychnis chalce- 
donica, as it is such a handsome border 
plant, with clustered heads of double, 
fiery-scarlet flowers. It was, I am told, a 
great favourite in old times, but it is yet 


in repute among those who like plants 
with brilliant searlet flowers and about 


3 feet high. The Single form is very pretty 
also, but it hardly lasts so long as the 
double one. I have read that some people 
prize the double white variety, but it can- 
not, in my opinion, hold a candle to the 
scarlet one. In rich soil I have seen the 
double scarlet Lychnis making a brave 
show in a border for a long time in the 
summer months. 

CROCUS HYEMALIS.—I am vexed as I look 
at a few plants of Crocus hyemalis which 
are supposed to be happy under the shelter 





of a bell-glass. I say “supposed to be 
happy,” for they do not look like it. The 
little conical flowers look tantalising as 


of coolness which is not a bad substitute. 
In dry, shallow, or much-drained soils, or 
others of light texture they soon fall a 
prey to thrips or red spider, either of 
which will speedily ruin the flowers. 

That shown in the illustration herewith 
is probably 

C. LATIFOLIA, or one of its varieties. 
The typical Species, with its yarieties 
macrantha and alba, are among the boldest 
of the set, and, well grown, the stately 
stems, crowned with long tubular or 
tiumpet-shaped flowers, may rise to 5 feet 
or even 6 feet in height. ‘These have 
strong, self-supporting stems and almost 
woody root-stocks. Of less height, more 
graceful habit, and-with an inclination to 
spread—though not agzressively so—by 
means of underground shoots, is the very 
beautiful GC. 1. Van Houttei, a fine border 
Plant with drooping mauve-blue flowers. 
C. 1. Burghalti is not far removed, and the 
two bear some resemblance to the species 
under which it is now included. 

C. GLOMERATA DAHURICA, the best of its 
set, has clustered heads of flowers of 2 
royal purple, and is a fine plant to garden 
with where rich sheets of colour at less 
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than 2 feet high are required. Its require- 
ments are of the simplest, and, while in- 
ereasing fast, is almost prodigal in its 
flowering. There are several other varie- 
ties, not one of which is capable of half 
the good effect that named. gives. 

C. LACTIFLORA, from the Caucasus, has 
Jax, freely-branched, spreading panicles of 
pale blue flowers, and attains 5 feet or so 
in height. An effective species, provided 
it is given opportunities to display its true 
worth. It flowers in July and August. 

C. LATILOBA AND L. ALBA, better known, | 
perhaps, as grandis, are 3 feet high, form- 
ing mat-like rosettes of leaves close upon 
the ground, from which arise columnar 
spikes of salver-shaped flowers. The plant 
revels in cool soil which should not be 
over-rich. July flowering. Of the 

PEACH-LEAVED BELLFLOWER (C. PERSICI- 
FOLIA) there are several good varieties, of 





den, where it is far too rarely seen. From | 
every garden standpoint, seen with its 
towering spires of blue or white, 6 feet or 
8 feet high, it is a glorious plant, and, 
being obtainable cheaply in its hundreds 
by means of seeds, it merits every atten- 
tion. The species possesses the attributes | 
of great hardiness, unequalled vigour, and 
imposing stature, and only requires to be 
eatered for in a generous spirit to render 
it one of the most conspicuous of its race. | 
Fashion, however, has so ordered it that 
not a few of those who grow it for the 
decoration of the conservatory have doubts | 
as to its complete hardiness. 

EH. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
The spring Satin-flower (Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum).—This is one of the most | 
charming of our early spring flowers, and 





| people planting 


| showed that Pentstemons 


be done in early spring or after flowering. 
—S. A. 
Hardy plants for edging borders.—In some 


| gardens where the flower borders are made up 


chiefly of hardy subjects it is no uncommon 
thing to see the idea carried out in the plants 
used for edgings. Lobelias, Echeverias, 
Ageratums, etc., are gradually giving place to 
the ‘all hardy” collection. In this connec- 
tion it is perhaps well to remind readers of 
the Pink, Cerastium tomentosum, many of 
the dwarf Campanulas, like carpatica, some of 
the Veronicas, and Sedums. 1 can, after a 
long experience with the golden-leaved Ivy, 
say a good word for it.—TOWNSMAN. 


Pentstemons.—I do not wonder at so many 
Pentstemons wherever they 
can in. their gardens, because they are 
extremely showy, bloom for a long time, and 
are easily propagated in the autumn, either 
from seed or from cuttings, which may be 
wintered in a cold-frame. Talking to a lady 
one day last summer, she pointed out to me 
an old plant full of bright blossoms, and 
remarked: ‘‘ What do you think of that for 
an old plant which has stood all the winter?” 
It was in a dry and sheltered corner, and 
are much hardier 





A group of tall Bellflowers and white Martagon Lilies. 


which alba coronata, a. grandiflora, a. fl. 
pl., and Moerheimi are some of the best. 
There are some tall, blue-flowered forms of 
much merit. ©. Moerheimi, also known as 
alba grandiflora, is very double, pure 
white, and certainly an acquisition. 
are good, free-flowering border plants of 
2 feet to 8 feet high, delighting in cool 
and deep rich soils. 

C. puncraTa.—A Chinese species, the 
large drooping flowers whitish, copiously 
spotted internally with purple. The plant 
is very distinct and reaches 24 feet high. 
June and July flowering. 

CG. PYRAMIDALIS.—Much is 
this excellent species and its white form 
in the embellishment of the conservatory, 


not a few gardeners specialising in the | 


plant and thus doing it full justice. There 


is room, as there is also the need, for a | 


like specialising of it in the outdoor gar- 


All | 


done with | 


; it appeals strongly to all who see it in 

bloom. It comes very early in the year— 
| frequently in February, and not later than 
| Marech—and nothing can be more delight- 
| ful than to see a good plant amid the snow, 
_its grassy leaves showing through it and 
| the stems bearing their drooping, satiny- 


purple flowers so gracefully from the 
slender pedicels. The white form, S. 


grandiflorum album, is equally beautiful, 
and is almost Snowdrop-like in its purity. 
|The purple form is, however, more prized, 
| and as it is quite easily grown it may be 
tried in almost any garden. The spring 
Satin-flower is about 1 foot high, and has 
Grass-like leaves and large, purple, -bell- 
shaped flowers with a satin-like lustre. It 
loves a rather peaty soil, but may be 
grown in loam, leaf-soil, and sand in either 
'sun or shade, but it does not like to have 
other plants. about its roots. Planting may 





than most people imagine. A handful of dry 
litter will often tide the plants over the worst 
weather. When old plants do fail one can 
always fall back on those raised from seed 
sown in heat in spring.—W. F. D. 


Bocconia cordata.—People who imagine 
that the only place suitable for Bocconia cor- 
data'is on a shrubbery border, and go so far 
as to say that it is not suitable for the 
garden, do the plant an injustice. It certainly 
shows off its foliage and-its plume-like flowers 
with a background of shrubs, but it is also a 
most useful plant for the mixed border. Its 
green leaves, white on the underside, and its 
tall, flowering stems often from 4 feet to 6 feet 
in height, laden with blossoms of a pleasing 
combination of pink and carmine, are such as 
to place the Bocconia in the front rank of 
fine-foliaged plants.—W OODBASTWICK. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 158. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellérs or from the office of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 17, Furnival-street London £.C, 
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FERNS. 
NEW FERNS. 

THE Ferns that have been given first-class 

certificates or awards of merit during the 

year 1918 number but five, and of these 


the higher award was given to three. The 
complete list is as follows :— 
ADIANTUM ~ SIEBERTIANUM.—A Fern of 


garden origin, but one in which it is an 


exceedingly difficult matter to trace the 
parentage. Its general aspect is well 


shown in the number of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED for December Gth, and the illustra- 


tion there conveys a better idea of the 

Plant than any description. The young 

fronds are of a pleasing reddish tint. 
> 


Award of merit July 1st. 

ADIANTUM TRAPEZIFORME QUEEN Mary,— 
This is a very pleasing and distinct form 
of that well-known stove Maiden-hair. It 
differs from the type in the pinnules being 
more densely placed on the branching 
fronds, and also from the fact that they 
are more or less drooping, so that the 
frond has not the markedly flat appear- 
ance characteristic of the normal form. 
Added to this, the pinnules are more fan- 
like in shape and also freely undulated at 
the margins. Tirst - class certificate 
July ist. 

NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA WILLMOTTA.—This 
is the most Moss-like of the innumerable 
forms of Nephrolepis exaltata now in cul- 
tivation. It is an exceedingly dense-grow- 
ing form of a soft yellowish tone of green. 
First-class certificate May 20th. 

POLYPODIUM IRIOIDES PENDULUM GRANDT- 
CEPS.—A beautiful and distinct variety of 
an Australian Fern, the typical kind of 
which forms a tuft of upright sword- 
shaped leayes. A crested form was given 
a first-class certificate as long ago as 1871. 
This, however, has the stiff, erect habit 
of the type, while in the newer kind the 
spreading fronds fork near the base and 
continue to divide as they develop, finish- 
ing off with crests at the tips, which, from 
their weight, cause the fronds to droop. 
An illustration of it appeared in GARDEN- 
ING: ILLUSTRATED for February 22nd, it 
having been given a first-class certificate on 
February Sth. 

PoLypoptum Mayt CRISTATUM.—A very 
ornamental Fern whose fronds are of a 
beautiful glaucous — tint. Polypodium 
Mayi itself isa garden form of P. glaucum, 
from which it differs in the edges of the 
pinne being more or less fringed. In 
P. M. cristatum this departure from the 
type is more pronounced, and besides the 
additional fringing the tips are lightly 
crested. Award of merit July 1st. 

WS Ee 





WINTER TREATMENT OF MAIDEN- 
HAIR FERNS. 
REPLY TO ‘‘ FERN LOvVER.”’ 
ALL the Maiden-hair Ferns require a period 
of rest, and in none is this more evident 
than in A. cuneatum. Plants which have 
been growing freely during the latter part 
of the summer and autumn should be well 
exposed, and when the fronds are well 
matured the cooler the plants can be kept 
the better. If gradually hardened off and 
kept fairly dry, they will keep well where 
the temperature does not fall below 40 degs. 
Fahr., the fronds changing to the pale- 
green hue which florists prefer. It is no 
doubt owing to the fact that they have 
found the pale-green fronds so much more 
durable than the deeper green ones that 
the change has been brought about. For 
early spring use another batch of plants 
should be grown; these should be kept in 
cold-pits and as dry as possible without 
injury to the roots. They may then be 
started in warmth late in the autumn, and 
under fair conditions will make good 


fronds, and either for cutting from or as 
pot plants will come in for use about 
February and March. Like those for 
autumn work, these should be hardened 
off after the fronds are fully developed. 
It is useless to try to get good results from 
plants which have been kept growing 
throughout the year; the growth these will 
make during the last three months of the 
year will be weak and imperfect, and they 
will also have become so exhausted that it 
will be late in the spring before they will 
make any progress. All Adiantums should 
be kept moderately cool and dry at this 
season, and-will then, if given a little more 
warmth, make good growth as soon as the 
days begin to lengthen. Where the pots 
are well filled with roots a little artificia] 
manure may be given occasionally while 
they are growing. 

Although A. cuneatum still holds first 
place among Maiden-hair Ferns for decora- 
tion, there are several others which are 
for Many purposes preferable. A. elegans, 
which 


has large and more spreading 
fronds, is now extensively grown. A. 


scutum is also valuable for cutting, the 
large spreading fronds being very effective 
and lasting longer than those of most of 
the Maiden-hairs. In the spring this makes 
a very pretty plant for decoration. The 
young fronds of plants grown in a light, 
open position are prettily tinted. Of the 
smaller-growing Maiden-hairs, A. mundu- 
lum is the most useful.. It makes a very 
compact and pretty plant, and the fronds 
are of a useful size for buttonhole bouquets 
or any other purpose where perfect little 
fronds are desirable. In winter this re- 
quires some care, as it is much inclined to 
damp off. The plants should be stood up 
on pots and have suflicient room for the 
air to circulate among them, and in water- 
ing care should be taken not to wet the 
fronds. 





HARDY FERNS IN WINTER. 


MAny of our most beautiful hardy Ferns 
suffer if exposed during the winter. When 
under cultivation it often occurs that they 
do not get the protection they find in their 
natural habitats. The leaves from de- 
ciduous trees provide both protection in 
winter and suitable material for the new 
roots to start into in spring. Grasses and 
other herbage also assist in protecting the 
crowns during the winter. Many who try 
to cultivate hardy Ferns forget that they 
are depriving them of the protection they 
find under natural conditions, and, conse- 
quently, do not succeed. Of course, it is 
not necessary to allow Grass and all kinds 
of weeds to grow up among the Ferns, yet 
something should be done in the autumn to 
make up for this deficiency. A good 
mulching of leaves may be recommended ; 
either new leaves or those half-decayed 
may be used. The latter are best, as they 
provide more nourishment for the young 
roots in spring. If the plants are much 
exposed they should have a covering of 
dried Bracken or other light material. 
Bracken is about the best thing that can 
be used, as it will gradually decay, and 
by the time the Ferns start into growth 
the young fronds will be able to push 
through. Spring frosts are often destruc- 
tive to hardy Ferns. Many of our British 
Ferns are worthy of cultivation under 
glass, more especially the beautiful varie- 
ties of the Lady Fern. The exquisite 
beauty of Athyrium (Asplenium) Filix- 
feemina plumosum is not excelled, if 
equalled, in any of the exotic Ferns. When 
srown under glass care should be taken 
not to excite them into premature growth, 
Although a little heat will do no harm in 
the spring while they are making their 
srowth, giving them warmth during the 








autumn and early part of the winter will 





excite them and materially weaken them. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 





ORNAMENTAL GRASSES - IN 
HOUSE IN WINTER. 

THERE has of late been a considerable 
increase in the use of Grasses for house 
decoration, and with good reason, as few 
things are more beautiful, and no plants 
when placed in a room retain their beauty 
so long and so well. Cut at the right time, 
many of them retain their beauty and 
grace for months, and, indeed, for years. 
I have seen them quite fresh-looking ‘after 
ten years in a glazed case, where pre- 
served from dust. 

At present few Grasses are grown for 
ornament—that is, so far as the markets 
and shops are concerned; too few also are 
grown in private gardens. At present the 
most extensive supply for trade purposes 
comes from the south of Europe. Great 
numbers of ornamental Grasses are sold 
in mixed bunches or bouquets, sometimes 
combined with Everlastings. The resu't 
of the packing of the Grasses is to deprive 
them of much of their graceful, open dis- 
position. Thus such airy kinds as Agros- 
tis nebulosa, and such gracefully-pen- 
dulous ones as Gromus brizeformis, are 
by no means so attractive when both airi- 
ness and grace are crushed out of them 
in the packing. ‘Their old form, however, 
may be restored by a simple process-— 
steeping them in water for a night, hang- 
ing them up by the stem in the morning to 
dry, and when half-dried gently shaking 
them out. They will in this Way resume 
their original open disposition. The 
Pampas Grass is often gathered young, 
before the plumes are matured, and some- 
times, from packing or other causes, they 
do not assume their most graceful and 
open. form. By holding the plumes care. 
fully near a fire, and gently waving them 
to and fro, they gradually spread open 
and assume a more graceful form. The 
noble New Zealand Arundo (A. conspicua) 
is, When well grown, quite as valuable as 
the Pampas Grass. It is, perhaps, 
needless to speak of various other exotic 
Grasses of great beauty, since our own 
wild Grasses are not collected for use as 
winter ornaments. Some of these native 
wild Grasses are very beautiful, and if 
gathered carefully before they are too ripe 
they form: valuable ornaments for filling 
vases and like uses in winter. WP, 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 





CANKER IN APPLE-TRERS. 
I HAVE often read (I think in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, too) that canker is caused 
by the roots of the tree going down into 
deep, sour soil. My experience may 
interest you. In November, 1905, I planted, 
amongst others, twenty Duchess of Olden- 
burgh Appla-trees twe or three years old. 
Later on they developed canker, and each 
year it got worse. Last year I destroyed 
six and now I have destroyed the rest. No 
treatment seemed to do any good, and other 
kinds near were developing canker, These 
latter I have treated with the Woburn 
Bordeaux paste, making it to a thick 
€ream, cutting away all bark to sound 
clear wood and bark, and dressing with 
the cream. I haye always found this 
effectual. Now, as to the state of the 
roots of the destroyed trees. In all there 
were twenty, and not one but had the root- 
system perfect, no tap roots or anything 
growing downwards. There were three to 
five good, strong roots quite horizontal 
and a mass of fine fibres clothing them. 
Nothing could be better. The soil is a 
stiff red loam. . The subsoil is sand on the 
new red sandstone, 3 feet to 4 feet deep 
on the top of the field and coming to the 
surface at the bottom. The destroyed 
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trees were half-way. 
of canker (Cox’s Orange) was on the 
sand, or, rather, sandy loam, with sand- 


stone 15 inches below, and all the other | 
trees (1,200 in all) are doing very well, all | 


free-growing bushes. There is a number 
of other cases of canker, but they are all 
kept in check and, I think, quite cured by 
the Woburn paste treatment. (Probably 
any paste or cream with sulphate of 
copper as a base would do the same.) I 
read somewhere that one of the Apples 
which resists canker well is Duchess of 
Oldenburgh, but I may say that I am not 
certain that the trees sent me were true 
to name, as none of them fruited. This 
does not affect the point under discussion. 
CHAS. ELWELL, ° 
M.R.A.C,, M.R.A.S.B. 
Gospel Lind, Sedgley. 





ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 
HUTCHINSIA (NOCCAIA) ALPINA. 
Frew plants among carpeting alpines are 
more easily grown than this, and none 


One very bad case | 





ILLUSTRATED. 





position in the rock garden. It is easy to 


imagine places where a dark-leaved Stonecrop 
like this will look well. For example, on lime- 
stone or chalk the leaves show up well, and 
the plant is so accommodating that it can be 
grown in the hottest and sunniest place or 
even in a shaded one.—S. A. 





FRUIT. 





EARLY PEARS. 
In a note on the value of these fruits in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED recently several 
kinds were mentioned, Dut I would like to 
add one or two others, though, with this 
reservation, that Pears differ greatly in 
diverse soils. I have grown all the earliest 
varieties of Pears and in various forms. 
I think these very early kinds, as they 
only last a brief period, may with advant- 
age be grown as cordons, dwarf standards, 
or bushes. For home supplies several of 
the varieties are best gathered a few days 
in advance of being used and placed in a 
cool house to ripen. Grown as a cordon 
on a fence or wall I think Fondante 
d’Automne a delicious Pear if eaten when 
at its best. Grown as a standard it crops 





if gathered some days before it is quite 
ripe. I know it is not a favourite on ac- 
eount of its awkward growth, but given a 
wall or grown as a cordon it is handsome 
and good. K. 





CROSS POLLINATION 
TREES. 

Ir has long been the custom among fruit- 
growers when laying out an orchard to 
plant trees of more than one variety, 
whether the orchard consists of Apples, 
Pears, or Cherries. The object has gener- 
ally been to secure a constant supply of 
fruit over as long a season as possible, 
so that if for any reason one kind fails, 
the loss may be recouped by the other 
varieties. Oceasionally, however, the 
attractiveness or value of one variety has 
led to the planting of an extensive acreage 
of that kind exclusively, and the results 
have disappointed the grower, who has 
been unable to understand why a certain 
variety of fruit-tree which bears excel- 
lently in an adjoining plantation should 
yield so small a crop with him. An in- 
stance which has recently been brought 


OF FRUIT- 





Noccea ( syn. Hutchinsia) alpina tn Col. Rogers’ garden at Riverfill, Sevenoaks. 


more certain to provide its hosts of small, 
pure white flowers. It is essentially a 
plant for the rock garden, where, in spread- 
ing patchés, it is most effective when in 
flower. Occasionally, however, it is seen 
in good condition in the border, though 
never quite so happy or even so long lived, 
perhaps, as when associated with rocks in 
the alpine garden or rock wall. In these, 
too. it is brought nearer the line of vision, 
and is seen at its best. Lover of gritty or 
very sandy loam with perfect drainage, 
this pretty alpine will also make itself at 
home in calcareous soils or those to which 
old mortar rubble has been freely added. 
The plant is well suited to forming free 
patches, as shown in the accompanying 
fllustration, or may be planted freely in 
clefts of rock in almost any position. A 
native of the mountain chains of Central 
and Southern Europe, it is easily increased 
by seeds, cuttings, or division. 
BH). H, JENKINS. 





Sedum murale.—Very few people seem to 
know this dark-leaved Stonecrop, which is of 
rather trailing growth and has deep-brown 
foliage, with, in summer, plenty of pinkish- 
white blooms. It is a capital plant for a dry 





very freely, but the quality is poor. On 


the Quince it makes a compact growth. I| 


have found this variety much superior as 
regards flavour on a warm soil. I have it 
on a soil inclined to be sandy, but of a 


good depth and near the coast, and it | 


finishes grandly. I would not advise its 
culture on a cold or badly-drained soil. 
This yéar this variety was ripe before 
September was out, but this was from 
cordon trees on a west wall. A variety 
much less known and smaller than the 
first-named, but a delicious little Pear, is 
Michaelmas Nelis. In its season I con- 


sider it a first-class early Pear sweet and | 


melting. To get it good it should be given 
a wall and be grown on the Quince. Asa 
cordon it is most serviceable and a fair 
cropper. This season Conference was really 
good. Opinions may differ as regards this 
variety, but with me it was certainly good, 
both as regards crop and quality. It is not 
so early as the two noted above, but grown 
as a cordon the fruits ripen in mid-October 
and keep well when carefully stored. 
Marguerite Marillat, though some object 
to its flavour, is by no means q bad Pear 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





to the notice of the Board may be given as 
an illustration. In the neighbourhood of 
Sevenoaks, Kent, a Cherry orchard ex- 
tending over about 18 acres was planted, 
probably thirty to thirty-five years ago, 
with trees of the variety known as Amber 
Heart, or Ambere Bigarreau. No other 
Cherry-trees are grown in the immediate 
vicinity, though there is a mixed orchard 
in which this variety appears in conjunc- 
tion with other varieties at some distance. 
The orchard, however, in which the Amber 
Hearts were planted to the exclusion of all 
other varieties has never borne a proper 
crop, though the trees in the mixed 
orchard have done well. The trees in the 
first plantation are in good health and 
have been well manured and cultivated, 
The advice of the Board was sought, and 
on inspection it was discovered that ap- 
parently eight to ten years ago at regular 
intervals a tree had been cut out and in its 
place a Cherry of the variety known as 
Frogmore Bigarreau had been planted. 
The presence of these trees supplied the 
clue, for in their immediate surroundings 
the Amber Hearts bore a small crop, the 
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fruit setting in many instances only on the 
side facing the Frogmores. It is clearly 
demonstrated that Amber Heart is a self- 
Sterile variety, and quite unsuitable to 
plant, except in a mixed orchard, although 
the fruit when it does set is very attrac- 
tive. Unfortunately, the Frogmore Bigar- 
reau blossoms slightly later than the 
Amber Heart, and a much better result 
would have been obtained had some other 
variety been planted instead. 

There is reason to think that many 
Similar cases have occurred in other parts 


of the country. The failure of Cox's 
Orange Pippin in Inmany places can be 


ascribed to this cause, and it is believed 
that some orchards which contain only 
Rivers’ Early Plum suffer in the same 
way. The remedy in most cases is ob- 
vious. Instead of regrafting the trees 
with a commoner but self-fertile variety, 
a suitable mixture of varieties should be 
introduced after a large number of the 
Self-sterile trees are cut out. But as this 
is not always practicable in an old-estab- 
lished orchard, the work of pollination 
should be stimulated by the introduction 
of a few colonies of bees. If this is done 
the number of new trees of a different 
variety that must be planted in the 
orchard can probably be reduced. Care 
should, of course, be taken to introduce 
trees of a variety that blossom about the 
Same time as the old trees. 

In this connection it may be mentioned 
that in an experimental] orchard recently 
planted, a row of Crabs known as John 
Downie, which is a profuse bloomer and 
free bearer, was introduced with the ob- 
ject of supplying the necessary pollen for 
cross-fertilisation. *As further inquiries 
have revealed the presence of a large 
number of orchards in England which are 
failing to give any profitable return owing 
to the lack of proper pollination, arrange- 
ments are being made by the Board 
through their horticultural branch for a 
more detailed investigation of the subject, 
and the Board would be glad to receive 
communications from any fruit-grower 
whose fruit-trees have given a deficient 
return, and who is willing to assist them 
in their inquiry.—Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple King’s Acre Pippin.—The King’s 
Acre Nurseries, Hereford, are to be con- 
gratulated on raising this Apple, which I 
consider to be the best of recent introduc- 
tions that I have yet Sampled. It is a cross 
between Ribston and Sturmer Pippin, but 
it is remarkable that while its parents are 
rather hard in texture the flesh of the new 
Apple is soft. It also attains to a much 
larger size than its parents. It is a very 
sugary Apple, very digestible, and bears a 
striking all-round Similarity to King of 
Tompkin’s County Apple. It does not 
come up to the flavour standard of Cox’s 
Orange, but it isa grand Apple and should 
be specially good for market. The sam- 
ples that I have had came from Messrs. 
Laxton, of Bedford, who also sent Rival, 
Wealthy, and Belle Pontoise, all meritori- 
ous, but not by any means equal to King’s 
Acre Pippin. Belle Pontoise should be a 
g00d cooking Apple. It is not sour.—W. J. 
FARMER. 

Pot Figs.—As the wood was well ripened 
during the past season and the trees since 
they were placed in the forcing-house 
having been subjected to a genial warmth 
and fairly humid atmosphere the buds are 
now on the point of breaking and the Tig- 
lets beginning to swell. The temperatures 
for night and day will now be raised to 
60 degs. and 65 degs. Under the influence 
of warmth and moisture derived from 
syringing, etc., pot Figs quickly put forth 
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new roots. To encourage them a_top- 
dressing of loam with a liberal addition of 
spent Mushroom> manure or dried horse 
droppings and a sprinkling of bone-meal 
should be laid over them. When taken 


possession of by the roots add further re- 


lays of the material round the outside of 
the pots, if the latter are plunged, and en- 
courage them in this way to make all the 
roots possible, as these are of the greatest 
assistance in the perfecting of the crops. 
Growth after this stage will be free, and 
when from five to six leaves are made 
pinch out the points of the shoots. Keep 
ii steady bottom heat of 75 degs. either by 
means of the hot-water pipes or a bed of 
leaves, adding to the latter as often as 
necessary. Watering must be earefully 
attended to, as a too free use of the water- 
pot is equally as disastrous as keeping the 
soil about the roots too dry.—W. 

Apple Tom Putt in the West.—A friend 
at Failand, near Bristol, who grows Tom 
Putt Apple, iiforms me that it does very 
well in that district and sells freely in the 








market. It is a cooking Apple which does 
not provide its own sugar, but as an Apple 
of this type it is equal to any. My friend 
thinks that I have been rather severe on 
the Kerry Pippin. It is quite possible 
that the one Apple upon which my opinion 
was based was not a good sample, as I 
know that many people highly appreciate 
this Apple. I am always glad to hear the 
opinions of others on these matters. I 
find that Roundway Msgnum Bonum im- 
proves by being kept. After Christmas it 
will be still better than it is now.—W. J. 
FARMER. 


Apple crossing.—As the descendants of 
Cox’s Orange are, in the main, inferior to 
the parent, it would appear to point to the 
fact that better results might be had if 
we used Margil for crossing rather than 
Cox’s. Margil, I have been informed, is 
the Apple from a pip of which Gox’s was 
produced, and certainly Cox’s gives every 
indication of such an origin. I think that 
Margil and King’s Acre Pippin crossed 
should yield a good Apple.—W. J. Farmer. 








VEGETABLES. 


THE SMALLER DWARF FRENCH 
BHANS. 
THE tendency of the present day is for 
Size, and this is very often secured at the 
expense of quality. Take the Runner 
sean, of which now we have varieties 
with pods from 12 inches to 18 inches 
long. For market they have their value in 
soon filling the basket, but otherwise they 
lack the flavour of the quickly-grown 
smaller varieties. In this country we do 
not pay enough attention to the Stringless 
Jeans and the smaller kinds of the Dwarf 
French Bean, though there are some 
small-podded runners also, such as the old 
but useful Princess, a white-seeded Bean 
with a very delicate flavour. These, 
cooked whole when about three-parts 
srown, or even less, are of very delicate 
flavour. This mode of cooking this veget- 
able is not practised nearly so much in 
this country as should be the case. It is 
surprising what a distinct flavour these 
small Beans haye when cooked as advised 
compared with the larger, older, and less 
appetising Bean, which takes more time to 
prepare and is of much poorer quality. 
Another type of Bean which should find 
more favour is the Stringless. Of these 
there are both runners and dy yarfs. These, 
in my opinion, are much better when cooked 
whole in a young state, Again, the Sugar 
Beans of the dwarf and tall sections are 





Stringless, and may be used when nearly 
full grown, as the pods, being almost 
round, are succulent and quite crisp when 
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nearly full grown. When well cooked they 
are of a nice green colour, and are very 
early. One grown in this country under 
the name of Bountiful is one of the best 
for cooking whole if gathered young. This 
is a stringless dwarf Bean, having thick. 


solid, green, succulent pods, not large, but 


of fine quality. There are others, such as 
Sutton’s Forcing, a very dwarf form but 
remarkably productive, and Perfection, 
with a round, thick pod. The plant has 2 
fine branching habit and bears a great 
humber of tender pods for a long time. 

‘V8 EM 





EARLY VEGETABLES. 
PROBABLY the most trying time to keep 
up a supply of vegetables is during March 
and April—that is, when one has to trust 
to outdoor supplies—as it is then that 
many crops which haye stood the winter 
succumb to the trying weather often ex- 
perienced at that time. This is particu- 
larly noticed with such things as Spinach 
and Parsley, the searching winds and 
bright sun causing both to become very 
scarce for a few weeks, and as both are 
in almost daily request this proves a great 
loss. With good beds of the different 
Kales, sprouts from these plants prove 
most serviceable at this trying season, but 
complaints are soon heard if the supply is 
not varied and something more choice is 
not forthcoming. 

It is in raising early batches of different 
things to be planted in sheltered borders 
that gentle hotbeds prove so valuable from 
now onwards, and also prove a saving of 
several weeks in the time required to 
bring them to maturity. With a good 
range of brick pits and a plentiful supply 
of fresh leaves, such work becomes not 
only easy but very profitable. It is not in 
all gardens, however, that such con- 
veniences canbe found, and a more rough- 
and-ready system has to be adopted, and 
temporary frames made from stout boards 
or turves. These often answer the pur- 
pose very well when protection is afforded 
by plenty of mats or thatched hurdles, but 
whatever structure may be used, the chief 
thing to ensure is a gentle warmth of a 
lasting nature. To obtain this nothing 
equals a good depth of fresh leaves, 
especially such as Oak or Beech, ‘as these 
do not decay quickly. When the greater 
part of the fermenting material is coni- 
posed of manure the heat produced is often 
violent, but of a fleeting nature, thus 
forcing the seedlings too rapidly, and they 
are less fitted to be exposed later than 
others raised in less warmth and more 
slowly. With the exception of those in- 
tended for Potatoes, the pit or franie 
Should be quite filled with leaves, so that 
when these settle with the weight of soil, 
the seedlings, when they appear, will be 
well up to the light, to induce them to 
make a sturdy growth. The soil used for 





raising the plants should be of a porous 
nature, but a spongy seed-bed must be 


avoided by beating down with the back of 
the spade before the seed is put in. 
Another important point in raising early 
vegetables under glass is to sow the seed 
thinly. Thick sowing. is an evil at any 
time, but it is more so at this season, as 
each plant requires plenty of room and all 
the light possible to make strong growth. 
Where neither frames nor leaves are 
available, much may be done by sowing 
the seed in shallow boxes, placing these 
near the glass in warm houses. This plan 
is often resorted to with the best results 
for raising early Lettuces, Cauliflowers, 
Cabbage, etc., if care is taken not to sub- 
ject. them to too much warmth, gradually 
hardening the young plants off in cold 
frames when sufliciently adyanced to da 
Sa. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 


COMPENSATION FOR ALLOTMENT 
AND COTTAGE GARDEN HOLDERS. 
Tue subject of compensation for allotment 
holders and tenants of cottage gardens is 
dealt with in the Allotments and Cottage 


Gardens Compensation for Crops Act, 
1887. The object of this Act was to give 


some sort of protection to the occupiers 
of allotments and cottage gardens in case 
they were turned out of their holdings. 
It provides that on the termination of the 
tenancy of a holding, whether a weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly tenancy, the tenant 
shall be entitled, notwithstanding any 
agreement to the contrary, to obtain from 
the landlord compensation in money for 
the following matters and things; that is 
to say, he can obtain compensation for 
crops, including fruit, growing upon the 
holding in the ordinary course of cultiva- 
tion and for fruit-trees and fruit-bushes 
which he has planted with the previous 
consent of the landlord in writing; for 
labour expended upon and for manure ap- 
plied to the holding since the taking of 
the last crop therefrom in anticipation of 
a future crop; for drains and for any out- 
buildings, pig-styes, fowl-houses, or other 
structures or improvements made by the 
tenant upon his holding with the written 
consent of the landlord. The definition of 
an allotment given in the Act is “any 
parcel of land of not more than two acres 
in extent held by a tenant under a land- 
lord and cultivated as a garden or as a 
farm, or partly as a garden and partly as 
a farm,’ and the definition of a cottage 
garden is ‘‘an allotment attached to a 
cottage.”’ 

It is important that every tenant of an 
allotment or cottage garden before he puts 
up any buildings of the sort named or 
plants any trees, etc., should obtain the 
written consent of the landlord, because 
if he does not do so he has only himself 
to blame if he finds when he wants to give 
up the tenancy that the landlord refuses 
to pay him compensation. This is only a 
reasonable provision, because it would 
obviously be very unfair to allow a tenant 
to put up anything and everything that 
he thought fit to do, knowing that he 
might compel the landlord to pay him 
compensation. On quitting, the tenant 
and his landlord will have to go to arbi- 
tration if they cannot agree as to the 
amount payable to the latter; in that case 
if they do not agree as to the arbitrator 
to be appointed, either of them can apply 
to the local magistrates, who will then ap- 
point one of their number to act as their 
arbitrator and thus save a good deal of 
expense. I ought to say that it has been 
decided that a piece of land, less than two 
acres in extent, occupied by a seedsman 
for the purposes of his business and having 
in it vegetables, fruit-trees, and flowering 
shrubs, which he sold, was not cultivated 
as a garden, and, therefore, was not an 
allotment within the definition contained 
in Section 4 of this Act. BARRISTER. 





Servant and employer (4 2eader).—The 
only possible claim your daughter can have 
is a claim for such wages as'have accrued 
due up to the time when the master and 
mistress told her that if she liked she 
could pack up her box and leave. You 
1ad better write and ask them to pay you 
your wages up to the preceding night, and 
if they refuse to do so you must see 
whether it is worth while to sue for 
them in the County Court. If it is only tw 
or three days that is due I should advise 
you to let the matter drop. You have no 
elaim under the circumstances for wages 


in lieu of notice, -BARSISTER. 
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POULTRY. 
Black comb (D. 7. B.).—This is not a 
disease, but merely the symptom of a 


disease—i.e., congestion of the liver. I 
suppose you are referring to the comb 
turning purple and shrivelling up? ‘The 
proper thing to do is to give the whole of 
your fowls some liver medicine—Lpsom 
salts in the drinking water will answer 
very well—and try a change of food, 
moving them to fresh ground also if you 
ean. Probably they will show some other 
symptoms also. If any start having 
diarrhoea you had better move them from 
among the rest and give them solution 
of steel in their water instead of Epsom 
salts. This trouble with the liver is 
more prevalent now than at any other time 
of the year, because it affects the old hens, 
which are always late with their moult, 
and if the weather were to turn suddenly 
very cold you would probably lose a lot of 
them.—Joun FREEMAN. 





BOOKS. 





COMMERCIAL GARDENING.* 
Despite the fact that we have here a title 
as remarkable for its -trevity as for its 
all-embracing character, it is doubtful 
whether anyone without seeing the work 
could form the least idea of its compre- 
hensiveness. No aspect of commercial 
gardening is too large or too small for 
treatment or thought, hence those who 
have a few watercress beds in the open 
are catered for proportionately with those 
who, with their acres of glass and armies 
of assistants, treat the subject from the 
much broader standpoint of purveyors to 
the million. To get even a glimpse of the 
many aspects and phases which go to make 
up the commercial gardening industry of 
this country one would, of necessity, have 
to pay periodical, if not almost daily, 
visits throughout the year to several of 
the leading market centres, since in no 
other way would it be possible to get the 
faintest idea of what is grown or its ever- 
increasing variety. Everything to-day, 
indeed, whether it be fruit, flowers, or 
vegetables, in the open or under glass, 
assumes the nature of farming, even the 


-ansy, Polyanthus, and Wallflower 
growers developing on these lines; the 


marvel being what becomes of the millions 
of plants grown. 

** Commercial Gardening ’’ is comprised 
in four large volumes, the many subjects 
of which it treats being considered in 
thirty-four sections. Quite appropriately 
in Vol. I., Section I. the editor, Mr. John 
Weathers, lays, as it were, the foundation- 
stone to the book by leading off with 
‘General Aspects of Commercial Garden- 
ing.’’ In this section the seed trade, bulb 
trade, hardy plant trade, market garden- 
ing, and the florist trade are among those 
receiving attention in a dozen or so of 
pages. At page 6 an attempt is made to 
differentiate between the ‘‘ market gar- 
dener’’ and ‘‘ market grower,’’ though we 
confess we cannot see eye to eye with the 
editor in this. Why not have followed the 
title of the book and summed them all up 
as ‘‘commercial gardeners’’? In Section 
Il. of the same volume some fifty pages 
are devoted to the ‘‘ Science of Plant 
Growing,’ by Mr. John Fraser, and we 
may say at once that this is one of the 
most valuable and informative chapters of 
the entire work; and the editor is to be 
congratulated upon so admirable a choice 
for such important work. Mr. Fraser 
writes as one ‘‘ haying authority ’’; albeit 
he is also a ‘‘ scribe,’’ and his contribu- 
tion carries conviction in every line. 


* “Commercial Gardening.” In 4 vols. Edited by Mr. 
John Weathers, London; The Gresham Pnblishing Co, 
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Formerly in many branches of  plant- 


growing a slipshod system largely pre- 
vailed, a mere groping in the dark or 


follow-my-leader sort of plan suiting not 
a few. To-day we live in times when 
‘*competition ’’ demands the utmost from 
the soil and necessitates the highest de- 
velopment of plant, fruit, or flower. 
Hence the greater need than heretofore of 
combining science with practice to attain 
these ends. In a peculiarly lucid manner 
Mr. Fraser points the way, occasionally 
also referring to the why and wherefore 
of such work. In only one direction, viz., 
the ‘‘ Root Propagation’’ of plants (p. 
58), could one reasonably wish for any ex- 
tension of the text. As a large number of 
herbaceous plants may be advantageously 
increased in this way, fuller information 
would have been welcomed. Curiously, 
too, Section III., which deals with 
‘** Methods of Propagation,’’ also dismisses 
the subject of root propagation with 
singular brevity, a brevity all the more 
remarkable, seeing how richly the section 
is endowed with illustration and text. In 
a future edition a sketch or two showing 
root propagation in detail would add value 
to this part of the work. Section IY. is 
devoted to ‘* The Science of the Soil,’’ and 
oceupies nearly fifty pages of matter with 
which gardener and farmer alike ought to 
be more or less familiar. Indeed, in these 
days it is not too much to say that the 
mastery of such details will make all the 
difference between success and failure. 
Chapters of the highest importance in this 
section treat of the ‘‘ Classification of 
Soils,’’ ‘* Plant Foods in the Soil and Air,”’ 
“How to Extract Plant Foods from the 
Soil,’ ‘‘ Water in the Soil,’ and ‘‘ Living 
Organisms in the Soil,’’ ‘‘ Sterilisation ’’ 
and ‘‘ Electrifying the Soil’? demon- 
strating that the work is well up to date. 
Moreover—and we note it with pleasure— 
the text is couched in language that even 
ordinary intelligence can . understand, 
hence its greater value to a much larger 
number of readers. ‘‘ The Science of the 
Soil’? is succeeded in Section V. by 
‘“ Manures and Manuring,’’ and the abund- 
ance and rationale of the arguments de- 
duced therefrom render the section one 


33 


of the most valuable and instructive. 
Iarmyard and other organic manures 
are fully discussed, together with 
their relative values and special uses in 
respect to certain classes of soils and 
crops. In turn the ‘“‘artificials”’ . re- 
ceive attention, these being considered 
under separate heads — ‘‘ Nitrogenous,”’ 


‘© Phosphatie,”? -‘‘ Potash,” » and ~ ‘‘ Cal- 
eareous.”? Volume I. concludes with sec- 
tions on ‘‘ Insect Pests of Fruits, Flowers, 
and Vegetables,’ ‘‘ Garden TFT riends,”’’ 
‘ Wungoid Diseases,’’? ‘* Glasshouse Build- 
ing,’ and ‘‘ Heating Apparatus,’’ the 
whole of these, and the two first-named 
more particularly, being copiously illus- 
trated. On the subject of hot-water heat- 
ing a little extension of the last-named 
chapter might have been given with ad- 
vantage, the importance of ‘* bottom 
heat” rightly applied to certain crops 
and the growing system of roof-heating, 
or heating by gravitation, in place of the 
old method well meriting attention. The 
chief merit of the latter is that, the circu- 
lation being so rapid, the water is returned 
to the boiler at a much higher tempera- 
ture than under the old system of low- 
placed pipes, hence, not only a saving of 
fuel in the subsequent re-heating—a 
smaller fire doing the work of a large one 
—pbput a more uniform heating of the whole 
of the pipes is secured. In all probability 
the exigencies of space precluded a de- 
tailed account of these important phases. 

Volume II. is devoted to ‘‘ Hardy and 
Half-Hardy Herbaceous Plants, Bulbs, 
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and Flowers,’ ‘Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants,’’ and ‘‘ Ferns,’’ these being con- 
sidered in three separate sections and 
alphabetically arranged. The last-named 
chapter leads off with ‘‘ The Life History 
of Terns,’’ the tale being told 
Phe ts. in. his. masterly 
Volume III. treats of 
Fruit - Growing’’ in its many phases 
and aspects, those on Melon and 
Grape culture receiving their due share. 
In Volume IV. ‘Trees, Shrubs, and 
Climbers,”’ Vegetable-Growing for Mar- 
ket,” and ‘‘ French Gardening or Inten- 


“é 


by | 
style. | 
** Commercial | 


sive Cultivation’’ are considered, “ Sweet | 


Small Salads ’’ 
attention. Indeed, no crop, large or 
small, appears to have escaped notice, 
hence the work appeals by its compre- 
hensiveness alone. 

To the cultivator of to-day the chief 
merit of ‘‘Commercial Gardening” is in 
the fact that it is the work of specialists 
and not a mere compilation, Mr. John 
Weathers, the editor, combining with a 
no inconsiderable experience of his own 
that of a score of men whose opinicns and 
experiences are well worth having. In 
this way  ‘* Commercial Gardening ”’ 
Savours of the unique. From this point 
of view the work is fitted to do something 
more than adorn the book-shelf. In fine, 
by reason of its scope, its comprehensive- 
ness, and high practical utility it should 
be regarded in the light of an indispensable 


Herbs and 


tool, an instrument whose presence in | 
garden library, and potting -shed_ is} 


essential to the increasing demands made 
upon the higher education in gardening, 
without which it is impossible for the gar- | 
cener to-day to hold his own. HELA Ss 





THE WEEK’S WORK. | 


SOUTHERN COUNTIBS. 

Hardy fruits.—For pruning and training, 
the weather since a commencement was | 
made has been all that could be desired: | 
consequently, the work is in a forward | 





also receiving | 








condition. On walls, fan-trained Pear- | 
trees, which, owing to their having borne 
but sparsely during the past season, have, 
as a result, made more growth than usual, 
should now have the weakest of the wood | 
shortened to three and the stronger to four 
buds. The flower-buds are bold-looking 
and plentifully disposed over the trees, so 
that, judging by appearances, the pro- 
spects for next year are good. Pear-trees, 
when trained on this and the diagonal 
principle, are ofttimes seen either carry- 
ing too many spurs or otherwise the spurs 
are far too crowded, as a result of retain- | 
ing and shortening back every particle of 
growth made during the summer, instead 
of dispensing with a portion of it alto- 
gether at that period. The remedy at the | 
present moment is, in very bad cases, to 


dispense with every other spur in the first- 
namec instance. These may be cut clean 
out if very old and to within an inch of 
the main branch when the base is not more 
than half to three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. This will cause latent buds to | 
break both on the stumps and main 
branches also, and the resulting growths, 
when thinned out and stopped in due | 
course, will form the bases of new spurs. | 
3y working on these lines old Pear-trees 
can, in course of time, be entirely re- 
furnished with new spurs. With r gard 
to the thinning of the wood in the spurs, 
dead snags and weak and attenuated twigs, 
whether surmounted with flower-buds or | 
not, must be cut out first. Then deal with 
the superfluity of wood left at the summer 
pruning, dispensing with all that is not | 
required, and finally thin out the bloom- | 
buds when these are too numerous and: 








| until the growths are 


| allowed before admitting a little air. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


clustered together. When trees have to be 
dealt with in this fashion the roots, to en- 
able recovery being quick and of a lasting 
character, should at the same time have 
attention and be given assistance in the 
shape of a top-dressing of new, compost 
fortified with artificial manures ;suited to 
the Pear as well as the needs of the soil 
in each instance. | Artificials produce 
better results than when animal manure 
is employed, as they encourage the forma- 
tion of fibrous roots and clean, fruitful 
growth. Animal manure can be used as a 
Summer mulch with the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

Pears grown on the cordon principle do 
not require much pruning now if the trees 
were looked over at the latter end of 
August or early in September, and this 
will consist simply in shortening any 
growths left of an inordinate length and 
cutting back to- sound wood sappy green 
shoots produced as ‘a result of the past 
exceptionally mild autumnal weather. 


| Trees not so treated will need the young 


spur wood shortened to four or five buds, 


| and the leaders cut back also if the stems 


have reached to within a few inches of 
the wall coping. In all cases where the 
trees have not yet filled their allotted space 
the leaders should be shortened as little 
as possible. Rejuvenation of these trees 
can be effected by training in young shoots 
as near to the old. stems as possible, and 
after these have extended and begin to 
bear fruit the old ones can be cut away. 
Unsatisfactory trees which make but little 
or no growth should be discarded and re- 
placed by  double-grafted trees, if 
necessary, of the same variety. As 
Cordons are, for the most part, grafted 
or budded on the Quince, and, therefore, 
make a quantity of surface roots, they 


| must be given generous treatment in the 


shape of rich top-dressings every two or 
three years, and be well mulched during 
the summer. To starve these trees is to 
court failure. Training in the foregoing 


| cases is confined to straightening of stems 


cs 


and branches where necessa ry and securing 
the strongest wood to the wall with stout 
tarred twine, and that of less strength 
either with finer twine or shreds and nails, 


| medicated shreds being better than woollen 


ones as they harbour no insects. In re- 
gard to diagonal-trained trees care must 
be taken to see that each tier of branches 
stands at right angles to the stems, par- 
ticularly the last pair formed in young 
trees, as errors in this direction cannot be 
rectified once the branches attain size and 
become rigid. Provision for the produc- 
tion of new sets of branches in young trees 
is, as a matter of course, made when 


| pruning by cutting the leader back to a 


length corresponding to the width the 
branches below are situated apart. 





Fruit-houses.—Pot Vines Started last 
month begin to show signs of activity, but 
until the buds have broken with some 


semblance of regularity it is best to defer 
tying the canes to the roof trellis. When 
the buds have broken and the first leaves 
appear a rise in the night and day tem- 
peratures to 60 degs. and 65 degs. respec- 
tively must be given. These figures suffice 
3 inches or 4 inches 
in length, when a further rise of 5 degs. 
more is needed. This will carry them on 


| until the flowering period is reached, when 


a temperature of 65 degs. at night and 
from 70 degs. to 75 degs. by day, according 
to outside climatic conditions, becomes 
necessary. During the before-mentioned 
stages, and while the Vines are in flower, 
a rise of 10 degs. with sun-heat may be 
For 
some little time to come closing must take 
place before or not later than 1 p.m. 
While in flower a buoyant and fairly dry 
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atmosphere must be maintained, and to 
avoid disappointment the bunches should 
be hand fertilised with a camel-hair brush 
or rabbit’s tail. At other periods damping 
down and the syringing of dry surfaces 
such as the walls, plunging-bed, and stages 
must have attention in the morning and 
again at closing time, varying it so that 
the maximum amount of humidity exists 
when the weather is bright and the mini- 
mum under contrary conditions. Dis- 
budding is best deferred until it is seen 
which shoots are producing the best 
bunches, and then dispense with the sur- 
plus growths. Stop these lateral growths 
at the second leaf beyond the bunch, 
gradually bringing them down to the 
wires with loops of raffia, and finally tie 
them down in such a manner that the 
trellis is clothed with growth as far as 
possible. When the points of new roots 
appear on the surface of the soil in the 
pots the time has arrived for giving the 
first top-dressing of fibrous loam with a 
little bone-meal and a sprinkling of lime 
rubbish added te it. This should be 
warmed beforehand, and as soon as 
applied watered home with tepid water. 
As growth advances the roots will require 
more liberal supplies of water, supple- 
mented with liquid manure, and should the 
top-dressing leave but little space available 
for its application, place strips of zine 
4 inches to 5 inches wide within the rims 
of the pots, which will provide not only 
more space for water, but for further top- 
dressings later on. Whenever water is re- 
quired it must always be in a tepid state, 
and see that the plunging-bed does not sub- 
side too much before adding fresh leaves. 


Early Peaches.— Owing to the mild 
weather but 
needed. Before further development takes 
place vaporise the house two evenings in 
succession, whether aphis is present or not. 
If watering of the border was omitted 
when the house was closed, and it is now 
found to be approaching a dry condition, 
give it a thorough moistening with tepid 

rater. This advice applies to inner 
borders only. When the flowers begin to 
open raise the temperature 5 degs. at night 
and by day, and to ensure a free circula- 
tion of air keep a chink of air on con- 
tinuously at the top of the house and at 
the front during the day, when it can be 
done without creating a draught. The 
temperature may rise 10 degs. or 15 degs. 
with the aid of sun-heat before ventilating 
freely and reduce it by degrees so that the 
house can be closed, barring the chink of 
air previously mentioned, not later than 
1 p.m. Fertilise the blooms about mid- 
day, carrying the pollen from the small 
flowered varieties to those of the larger 
ones with a camel-hair brush or rabbit’s 
tail. Preparations for the starting of 
another house at the beginning of the year 
should be pushed forward, and if the roots 
of the trees are in outside borders cover 
the latter with leaves or long litter to the 





depth of a foot. A. W. 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Fruit under glass.—The pruning and 


cleansing of fruit-trees are being pushed 
on with all speed. Peach-trees, especially, 
must be pruned ond trained at an early 
date, as the buds will soon be swelling 
and are then easily injured. Tomato 
plants which were raised early in Noyem- 
ber, and now in 38-inch pots, are placed 
on shelves in the lightest possible position 
where the atmospheric temperature is 
about 55 degs. They need to be watered 
with great care at this season, it being 
necessary to keep them on the dry side, 
The plants must not be overpotted, but 





when the pots are quite full of roots they 
will be repetted into 5-inch pots, They 





little fire-heat has been: 
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4 should be ready for this shift by the” 
‘middle of January. 
- Hardy fruit.—The pruning, cleansing, 
‘and training of all wall trees in these 
) gardens are now completed after the 
qjanner described in previous notes. The 
work has been done this season without 
» any inconvenience to the operator from 
‘old. All borders have been lightly forked 
‘up and a suitable top-dressing applied to 
the trees. Pyramid and Standard Apples, 
* Pears, and Plums will next receive atten- 
tion. Apples and Pears in the fruit-room 
‘should ke frequently and carefully ex- 
‘amined, removing any which show the 
‘Teast sign of decay. See that the. varie- 
| ties of fruits are used at the right time, 
endeavouring to prolong the supply over 
as long a period as possible When the 
outside conditions are favourable a little 
air may be admitted to the fruit-room 
each day. 
Vegetable garden.—A_ hot-bed consist- 
ing principally of fresh-fallen leaves has 
-been prepared for Carrots. The bed is 
4 feet deep, treading the leaves as tightly 
as possible. On this a frame is placed 
into which is put a layer of soil to the 
depth of about 9 inches. The soil may be 
allowed to remain loose for a few days 
until it has become moderately dry, when 
it should be levelled and beaten with the 
back of a wooden rake. When the sur- 
face has been made smooth, sow the seeds 
broadcast, and lightly cover with finely- 
sifted soil. If the soil is in a moderately 
moist condition at the time of sowing, 
very little water will be necessary until 
the seedlings appear, when the bed should 
receive a gentle watering with chilled 
water applied through a fine rose. From 
this stage air freely on all favourable 
occasions or the plants will become weak 
and drawn. A sufficient covering of mats 
must be provided to keep out frost. Ina 
very short time’ it will be necessary to sow 
seeds for various crops in gentle heat 
under glass. For this purpose we use 
shallow. boxes, which are repaired and new 
_cnes made during inclement weather. The 
various kinds of soil required should he 
placed under cover, so that all will be in 
readiness when the time for sowing 
arrives. Where 1 regular supply of Frencb 
Beans is required a certain number of 
pots should be sown once a_ fortnight 
throughout the spring months. Place the 
pots in a house where an atmospheric 
temperature of 60 degs. should be main- 
tained at night and 65 degs. by day. The 
order for seeds should be prepared and 
dispatched as soon as possible. The pre- 
paration of the list needs careful con- 
sideration in order that suitable selections 
may be made. The selections should con- 
sist, in the main, of standard varieties 
that are known to succeed well in the 
locality, but a few of the most promising 
of untried novelties should also be ob- 
tained for comparison with standard sorts. 
Flower garden.—If not already done, 
‘ihe scheme of floral decoratio2 out-of- 
doors for the coming season shouid be 
arranged so that it may be known approxi- 
mately what number of.the various plants 
will be required. The propagation of any 
particular plants 1equired in great num- 
bers may now be commenced. Rooted 
cuttings may be removed from the boxes 
in whica they were struck and potted up 
singly into large 60-size pots. All plants 
that were rooted in the autumn and in- 
tended to be trained as standards must be 
kept growing steadily, and, if necessary, 











sat 


afforded larger pots, but care must be 
taken not to over-pot them. Watering 
must be done with great care. We are 


now potting up into 3-inch pots Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis, to be grown as standards; 
these will make good-sized plants by the 
first week in June. 


x, Plant-houses.— The cleansing of all 
plant-houses should no longer be delayed. 


All*‘» woodwork and glass should be 
thoroughly, cleansed, the walls lime- 


washed *the hot-water pipes painted, the 
stages re-surfaced, with washed gravel, 
and the houses inade generally sweet and 
clean. Ail the pots. should be washed, 
and, where necessary, the plants should | 
be sponged or sprayed at the same time, 
as advised in previous notes. If any of 
the houses are to be re-painted the present | 
is a favourable opportunity for doing the 


work. The present is a suitable time to 
prune, clean, re-tie, and top-dress any 
stove climbers that need such attention. 


Allamandas, for instance, can very well 
be attended to now. They may be pruned 
hard, the surface soil carefully removed, 
replacing it with new, consisting of one- | 
fourth good rotten manure, three parts 
fibrous loam, and a little coarse sand. 
Stephanotis floribunda should be pruned | 
only moderately, adopting more of a 
thinning process than pruning. A _ suit- 
able soil for top-dressing or re-potting this 
Want is a mixture of good fibrous loam, 
peat and a little decomposed _ stable 
manure to which have been added a 
liberal quantity of coarse sand and a little | 
soot. Clerodendron Balfouri will succeed 
either planted out or in pots. The 
branches should be cut back to within 
6 feet or 8 feet of the bottom. The soil | 
for top-dressing or re-potting should con- 
sist of four parts good fibrous loam, one 
of fine decomposed manure, and a little 
coarse sand. 

Climbers trained to the roof, but which | 
have their roots in pots, should be re- | 
moved and the wires cleansed. The 
Dipladenia is one of the prettiest climb- 
ing plants grown. There are several 
varieties, all of which make beautiful 
climbers for draping the roof of the stove. 
They should not be planted out, as they 


ereat measure, can be removed each year. 
They succeed best in good fibrous peat in 
a lumpy state and sand. Drain the pots 
well and pot moderately firm, keeping the 
collars of the plants well up, only just or 
barely covering the tuberous portion of 
the roots. Do not give water until the 
soil has become drier than is advisable for 
most stove plants. All the most trouble- 
some insects which prey upon cultivated 
plants are very partial to Dipladenias. 
Mealy bug, scale, and thrip all infest them, 
and require to be kept under by diligent 
attention and frequent washing with 
insecticide. H.W .. GALLOP. 


SCOTLAND. 
Outside garden.—Where there is much 


undertaken even when the ground is a 
little soft underfoot, although it may not 
be sufficiently wet to be muddy. ‘The value 
of deep trenching has often been the sub- 
| ject of comment during dry seasons, but it 
does not appear to be so well known that 
deep cultivation is of equal importance 
during an exceptionally wet year. 
latter case the greater porousness of the 
deeply-worked soil permits of the rapid 
passage of superfluous moisture, which 
would otherwise become stagnant when it 
reached the hard pan and tend to water- 
log and rot the roots of plants or vege- 
tables. It will generally be found that, 
even if the top spil be a little wet, the 
second spadeful will be in good order; and 
during the short, dull days an effort is 
being made to push this important work 
on as rapidly as is consistent with good 
workmanship. When the surface is hard, 
manure is being wheeled to vacant spaces. 





do best in pots, from which the soil, in a | ’ ‘ 
| dening paper will tell you that 


trenching to be done, this work can be | 
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| is much neater. 


‘ANOTHER 


Tn the | 


| morningand looked out of the window. 
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of frost. During the week the soil has, to 
a certain extent, recovered from the effects 
of recent rains, and progress has been 
made with the planting of shrubs. <A con- 


siderable quantity of Cotoneasters—C. 
frigidus and C. microphyllus—has beeu 
planted. The former of these does well 


im the more sheltered places in these gnr- 
dens, berrying regularly and profusely; 
and it is now being put out in higher and 
more exposed parts in the hope that it 
may succeed equally well. A good number 
of the useful Leycesteria formosa has been 
planted chiefly in northerly and easterly 
exposures, while several dozens of Am- 
pelopsis Veitchi have been used for vacant 
or partly vacant walls. In addition, Sweet 
Bays have been planted in a_ sheltered 
position in good soil, and, although these 


are not thoroughly hardy, yet in our 
climate many equally tender things do 
well. All these have been planted in pre- 


pared pits, with sufficient fine soil round 


the roots when planting to encourage 
rooting. In rough weather the overhaul- 


ing and mending of fruit-nets are seen to. 
Neat patching is much to be preferred to 
tying up rents with raflia or tar-twine, 
and not only is the life of the net 
lengthened, but its appearance when in use 
The net-stitch is easily 
learned, and it is an interesting occupa- 
tion on a winter day. Basket-making was 
at one time generally practised Curing 
winter by gardeners, but baskets are now 
se cheaply procured ready-made, and suit- 
able willows are so difficult to get, that 





WRINKLE 
OR TWO. 


How to win the next 
£1,000 Sweet Pea Prize. 


Every text book and every gar- 





the ‘‘ Secret of Success” (glib phrase) lies in deep cultivation. 
Some authorities will tell youthat you must “bastard trench” 
the ground, which means that you are to dig it over one and 
a half times; once on the topspit, and the half time some- 
where underneath. Another arm-chair expert says you must 
trench at least 3 feet deep, and you have no sooner started 
to sweat at the thought of it than along comes some weird 
wisdom from the winner of the Royal Spade-breakers’ Sweet 
Pea Society’s Gold Spoon, to say that he attributes his suc- 
cess to the fact that all his Sweet Peas are grown on the top 
of trenches ‘‘6 feet deep and 3 feet wide,” but he cruelly 
omits to explain how the plants were supported in the rich 
moist atmosphere. : ; d 

Now, don’t you see, it is as plain as a pike staff that 
the man who means to grow Sweet Peas with standards 18 
or 19 inches across, and not less than 14 or 15 blooms on each 
30 foot stem, has got to sow his seeds and grow his plants on 
the top of coal-mine shafts. Even then he will have to 
ignore everything less than 1,567 feet in depth. Here’s a 
chance forthe miners. Let the Cardiff men stop growing 
Leeks, and take to Sweet Peas. Possibly there may not be 
enough pit shafts to go round. If so, it would be an easy 
matter to make some more. 

How to stake Sweet Peas. 

Once upon a time there was an old woman who had a boy 
andacow. She told the boy one day to take the cow and 
sell it. On the way to the market, the boy got into conver- 
sation with a Sweet Pea Specialist, who very soon learned 
that the cow was for sale, and offered to buy it. The boy, 
whose name was Jack, glad to be relieved of the long tramp 
to market, jumped at the old man’s offer, and parted with 
the cow for a packet of Sweet Peas. ; 

The boy returned home to his mother and gleefully showed 
her the price he had got for the cow. In a great rage the 
old woman threw the seeds out of the window, boxed the 
boy's ears and sent.him to bed. Jack woke early in the 
There in the garden 
grew a huge plant whose top he could not see. Hurriedly 
Jack went out and commenced to climb the stem. He 
climbed all day, went to sleep in the branches at night, and 
| started to climb again in the morning. At the end of three 
days he reached the top and found himself in a strange but 
beautiful land. 

He wandered along until he came to a castle and entered 
| the grounds unobserved. There he found the garden full of 

Sweet Peas, and walking along the path was a lovely lady. 
| ‘Pray tell me, lady, whose garden is this?” said Jack, falling 
| on his knees, for he could see that the lady was not a real 
person, but was probably the Spirit of Sweet Peas.. ‘ This 
is the garden of Sweet Pea Beauty, breathed a voice of 
fragrance. ‘‘Come, and you shall see the Sweet I eas in all 
their splendour and unspoiled loveliness. And Jack saw 
Sweet Peas of every colour. Some were short, not much taller 
than daisies, others were tall, like the Suntiowers, and the 
beauty and fragrance of them was like Sweet Music. y ou 
may gather some flowers,” said the fragrant voice. And Jack 
reached out his hand towards a fair flower, but the plant 
swayed gently towards him, so that he need not stretch his 

rm. 
othe dwarf plants lifted their flowers upward, and the tall 
ones bent gracefully down. And Jack was delighted. ; Ha! 
ha!” he laughed. ‘‘That’s the way to stake Sweet Peas. 
And the Bees heard him, and, smiling, 

Put an advertisement on page V. 





This, if spread over the soil, sometimes 
permits digging to go on after a few nights 


BEES LTD., 175, Mill St., Liverpool. 
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the art is to a great extent lost. Leaf- 
mould can be sifted and got under cover 
in'open sheds, and loam for potting may 
be put in the same place, so that frozen 
soil may not prevent potting—which goes 
on more or less at all seasons—from being 
done as becomes necessary. 

Plants under glass.—The watering of 
plants near hot-water pipes needs to be 
‘arefully attended to. Ventilation and 
firing also need to be carefully done. In 
small houses this is particularly the case, 
for in larger structures there is always 
motion in the atmosphere. During the 
week many Chrysanthemum cuttings have 
been put in. In the case of those intended 
for special purposes the cuttings are put 
in in threes round the sides of small pots, 
but of those which are intended for general 
work, cuttings are put fairly thickly into 
pots 4 inches and 5 inches in diameter, 
usually eight cuttings to a pot. Naming is 
strictly attended to, the labels are of a 
good size, and the writing is clear and 
legible. These precautions, trifling in 
themselves, prevent, at times, disappoint- 
ment when the plants bloom. Cuttings of 
the increasingly popular Single varieties 
are rooted in shallow boxes and stood in 
a house with a night heat of 50 degs. 
Cuttings are selected from clean plants 
only, and the old plants, after being cut 
down, are stood in a cold-house until suffi- 
cient stock has been secured. Such varie- 
ties as are, for any reason, to be discarded, 
are thrown out and the pots refilled with 
Narcissi, which. if allowed to come away 
coolly, are valuable for cutting in early 
spring. <A quantity of Hydrangeas has 
been potted on into pots 5 inches in dia- 
meter, in which they will flower. These 
are grown for single heads, and usually 
throw very large trusses: and although, 
as a general rule, bushy plants of 
Hydrangeas carrying a number of medium- 
sized heads ure to be preferred, yet those 
large heads have a_ certain value for 
standing through a collection of Ferns. 
Seedling Cyclamens from an August sow- 
ing can now be put out in boxes of rather 
sandy soil at a distance of an inch between 
the seedlings. Second year plants, how- 
ever, are much better for a large house 
than seedlings, though there can be no 
question that the flowers produced by the 
latter are much the finer. A re-arrange- 
ment of the conservatory has resulted in 
a clearance being made of Chrysanthe- 
mums showing signs of failing, and the 
latest flowering sorts have taken their 
places. The perfume of Roman Hyacinths, 
Salvia rutilaus, and Genistas adds to the 
attractiveness of the;house. The stove is 
full of bloom, among which may be noted 
the blue spikes of the earliest lot of Coleus 
thyrsoideus. This easily-grown plant 
gives a distinctive touch of a colour never 
very plentiful at this season, and it is 
worth its room, although its glutinous 
leaves and its somewhat acrid odour if 
brushed against are occasionally objected 
to. Pieces of Pandanus Veitthi in 5-inch 
pots are well marked and are useful in a 
variety of ways. A number of Hymeno- 
callis has been overhauled and put to work 
again. These are always appreciated fer 
the purity and fragrance of the flowers. 
A few Crinums having been well rested 





are being potted up for early flower- 
ing. Late batches of Lilium longiflorum 


are useful and can be potted as they come 
to hand. 

Fruit.—Gooseberry pruning has been 
practically finished during the week, the 
ground has been manured, and but little 
digging among the bushes remains to be 
done. Of late years a considerable quan- 
tity of this popalar fruit has been used 
for bottling. This, of 
the fruit being picked when quite small, 
and, to-proyide this, 8 good number of 


course, necessitates | 
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young trees has been put out. These are 
of three well-known general utility varie- 
ties—Whinham'’s Industry, Warrington, 
and Ironmonger—the first-named being 
ylanted chiefly for bottling, owing to its 
prolific habit. Bushes intended for large 
berries had the older wood removed and 
the growths of the current season left un- 
checked. These, in addition to present 
manuring, always get 2 special mulch after 
the crop is thinned. If a small house can 
be spared, Barly Rivers and Cardinal 
Nectarines in pots are always early and 
good. The fruit ripens in good time to 
permit a crop of Tomatoes to take their 
place. If Plums are preferred, Angelina 
Burdett, Belgian Purple, or Kirke’s Plum 
are more easily handled than Nectarines. 
I do not know why, but coloured Plums 
are always much more popular early in 
the season than those with yellow skins. 
Night temperature of early Peach-houses 
45 degs.; of Vines in pots 50 degs.: but a 
little variation may be safely permitted 
on cold nights, or if winds are blowing in 
the direction of the houses. 
W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Aralia too tall (A. Donovan).—You can cut 
the Aralia down in March before growth 
begins, as in the course of the spring the stem 
will again start into growth. In cutting down, 
leave 6 inches or 8 inches of the old stem, as 
if you cut close to the ground the old plant 
will probably die. If you have the conveni- 
ence—i.e., a2 warm propagating-pit—you may 
strike the top. Young seedling plants are now 
so cheap that we think it would be far better 
to buy a young nlant in the spring, as you will 
find this more satisfactory in every way. 

Fibrous-rooted Begonias (Begonia).—These 
must not have so much water when the bloom- 
ing season is past; just enough to keep the 
wood and foliage fresh. At the turn of the 
year cut them back rather hard, otherwise 
they become too lanky. Young plants are, 
however, far the best, and those who grow this 
class of Begonia annually put in some cuttings 
as soon as they can be had early in spring, 
at which time they quickly make roots in a 
temperature of about 60 degs. These Begonias 
do much better in summer in cold frames 
where they can be occasionally exposed to the 
open air. 

Aspidistras failing (S.)—You tell us 
nothing as to the size of the pots, or when the 
plants were repotted, both of which would 
have helned us considerably in suggesting a 
cause for the failure. You have either allowed 
the plants to get very dry at the roots, have 
overwatered them, or allowed the water to 
stand in the saucers in which the pots are. 
If you turn a plant out, you will probably find 
that the drainage is choked and that the soil is 
sour. If so, clear the drainage and leave the 
repotting till next April, unless you can give 
the plants some heat, in which case repotting 
may be done at once. 

Azaleas ‘in bad condition (W. M.).—Your 
Azaleas have been badly attacked by thrips 
and red-spider. Syringe or spray them with 
paraffin emulsion, Quassia extract, or Tobacco- 
water. If you could move them into a small 
house and fumigate them well, this would 
clear off the pests. A cheap insecticide for 
destroying these pests is as follows: Tie up a 
peck of soot in a canvas bag, and place it in 
a hogshead of soft water. Stir the bag of soot 
about daily for a week, and then when clear 
Syringe the plants, diluting if need he. Try it 
on one or two plants first. This is an excellent 
Syringing mixture, not only freeing the plants 
from insects, but giving health and vigour 
to them. 

Araucaria excelsa (Interested, Lightcliffe)— 
This is the name of your Dlant. We fear vou 
have allowed it to get dry at the roots. The 
surface of the soil may appear moist, but the 
ball we suspect is dry. If so, then stand it in 
a tub of water, so as to thoroughly soak the 
ball of soil. Next spring Say, in’ April— 
we should advise you to turn the plant out, 
remove all superfluous soil, and repot, using 
for the purpose a pot just large enough to take 
the ball, leaving a space all round of about 
half an inch to take the new soil. After this 
place in a shady part of the greenhouse, if you 
have one, and syringe overhead occasionally, 
taking care not to make the soil too wet. A 


compost of two-thirds of peat or leaf-mould 
and a dash of sand will answer well for this 
plant. We do not reply to queries by post. 


See our rules to correspondents. 


Growing the African Lily (Agapanthus) 
(I,. Wilson) The best time to repot Agapan- 
thus umbellatus is in the spring just before 


the plants start into growth, A suitable com: 
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post may be formed of two-thirds good turf} 
loam, the remaining third being made up oj 
leaf-mould, dried cow-manure, and_ sand) 
Agapanthuses flower better when the roots ar 
fairly pot-bound. If any of them are not re 
potted it will be a great advantage to assis} 
them during the growing season with occa) 
sional doses of liquid-manure or one of th 
many concentrated plant foods now so mucl) 
used. During the winter the Agapanthus may 
be kept in a shed or stable where there is 4 
little light and the plants are safe from frost} 
No water will be needed throughout _the 
winter. In spring, when ready to start intc 
growth the plants must be watered. It is then 
necessary to remove them to a lighter posi: 
tion, such as a greenhouse, conservatory, o7 
cool vinery, as, if left in semi-darkness, the! 


new leaves will topple over and quickly turn} 


yellow. ' 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


. 
Moving Rhododendrons (J. £.).—In oi 
event of good, open weather your young Rho-| 
dodendrons can be readily transplanted from 
| 
7 
’ 






now till the end of February. They should be 
dug uv carefully with as much soil attached as 
possible, and replanted in their permanent 
quarters with little delay. If there is any 
chance of the roots being exposed to drying 
winds before this can be carried out, they 
should be temporarily covered with a little 
soil. To prepare the ground for-the young 
Rhododendrons, it must be thoroughly dug, 
and if of a clayey nature some peat or decayed 
thoroughly incorporated 
therewith. In planting. take care that the 
soil is made firm around the roots. Of course, 
if very damp or of an adhesive nature, it will 
not need so much treading as where it is light 
and sandy. In planting take care to put your 
young Rhododendrons at such a depth that 
there is a saucer-shaned depression around the 
stem of each, as so treated they are not likely 
to suffer from want of moisture, while if artifi- 
cial watering is necessary during the first 
summer, which may happen if it is very dry, 
the operation is greatly assisted by each plant 
standing in a slight hollow. 


leaves should be 


SHORT REPLIES. 





A. Donovan.—Judging from ~ the dried-up 
leaves you send us, we fear the plant is quite 
dead and past recovery.——Ross-on-Wye.—See 
reply to “B. M.,” in our issue of December 6th, 
page 800, re “‘ Acetylene gas refuse.” 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUI'S. 


Names of plants.—lnquirer.—i, Reinwardatia 
trigyna: 2, Iris fimbriata, see note in coming 
issue; 3, Habrothamnus elegans; 4, Azalea 
Deutsche Perle. J. R.—Hippeastrum auli- 
cum, see note in this issue in ‘‘ Notes of the 
Week,” page 2.——-R.| C. K.—1,)) Pteris' spi 
must have better specimen; 2, Pteris cretica; 
3, Sempervivum Haworthi.——W. 1, Be- 
gonia ascotensis;~ 2, Begonia Rex var.; 3, 
Begonia fuchsioides; 4, African Hemp (Spar- 
mannia africana). G. L. M.—1, Pteris serru- 
lata cristata; 2, Pteris longifolia; 3, Adiantum 

















cuneatum; 4, Adiantum Williamsi.——C. A. W. 
—Ornithogalum thyrsoideum. See reply to 
“ Rusticus,” in our issue of December 13th, 


page 820.— J. N.—The Ivy-leaved Toadflax 
(Linaria Cymbalaria). 
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WEBB AND Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge.—List 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

SUTTON AND Sons, Reading.—List 
and Vegetable Seeds, 1914. 

SLUIS AND Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland.—Price 
List of Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural 
Seeds, 1914. 

JOHN K. KING AND. SONS, Coggeshall. Essex.— 
Manual of Gardening and Illustrated Book of 
Seeds, 1914. 


of Flower 





WM. BULL AND Sons, Chelsea, S.W.—List of 
Seeds for 1914. 
OBITUARY. 





SIR TREVOR LAWRENCE. 
AS we go to press we learn with deep re- 
egret of the death of Sir T. Lawrence, Bart. 
Next week he would haye reached his 
eighty-second year. For ten years he was 
in the Indian Medical Service, and he first 
sat for Mid-Surrey, afterwards for S.B. 
Surrey, as Conservative member from 1875 
to 1892. He was for many years President 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
during his term of office he did much to 
further its interests. At his home at 
Burford he had a wonderful collection of 
plants, embracing Orchids, stove and 
greenhouse plants, trees and shrubs, and 
to him we owe many of the treasures we 
now grow, his collection of Orchids more 
especially abounding in remarkable and 
out-of-the-way species, which he used to 





show well at the various fortnightly meet- 
ings of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden,” 
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Apple fe i gs pe ekys the cultivation 
of 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





iris cristata.—This pretty creeping Iris 
I have long observed as happiest on free 
calcareous or very open soils. This may be 
well seen at Glasnevin, where I saw beds 
of it many years ago.—W. 


Erinus foxy.—A friend writes: ‘‘I hate 


the foxy smell of Erinus, and the tye) 


colour is beastly.”’ The rose and the 
white forms are pretty in colour, and I 
think I get rid of the ‘‘ fox’ by growing 
it on the stone roof of a garden shelter 


and otherwise on walls out of the way of 
the nose.—W. R. 
Rose Comtesse de Cayla.—After the 


shortest day I have a pretty vase of this 
Rose, which, after flowering all the sum- 
mer and autumn, is now in bloom. The 
colour is not quite so bright as in summer, 
but it is as beautiful. It is one of the best 
Roses and, with me, it grows very well on 
its own roots and also well on the Briar.— 
W. . 

Aralia Sieboldi.—I had some plants of 
this nine or ten years ago and put them 
out on the chance of their surviving. They 
have grown in a noble way. ever since 
with me. This year nearly every growth 
‘has thrown out a great panicle of creani- 
white flowers very showy and distinct. 
Tt is a fine plant over a large area of our 
southern counties.—W. 


Garrya elliptica in Scotland.—This is an 
attractive shrub which might be oftener 
seen. In the south it succeeds well in the 
open as a bush, but although it has been, 
on different occasions and in varying es- 
posures, planted in these gaidens, it has 
been found necessary to give it the pro- 
tection of a wall. Here it does well, and 
annually bears a good crop of catkins. G. 
elliptica, apart from its tenderness, does 
not appear to be fastidious in regard to 
soil, thriving well in a medium which is 
tather heavy and retentive of moisture.— 
W. MoGurroc, Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


Iris fimbriata.— This very beautiful 
species. also known as I. japonica and 
I chinensis, is among the most useful of 
winter-flowering plants for the greenhouse 
or conservatory. Though very nearly 
hardy in so far as its roots are concerned, 
it is not seen at its best in this country 
when so regarded. Grown under glass 
either in broad, shallow pans or planted 
out in good soil, the plant is usually a 
suecess when afforded plenty of moisture 
when growing, and its beautiful spikes of 


pleasing blue and fringed blossoms will re- 
ward the cultivator. With generous treat- 
ment, everyone of the fan-like growths will 


and golden-crested blossoms. <A _ large 
specimen will produce a dozen panicles or 
more, each containing a dozen or more 
blossoms. In this way a profusion of :ts 
flowers is often maintained from early in 
January till the end of April, or even later. 


The Winter Sweet.—This is the most 
welcome at Christmas of all winter-flower- 
ing shrubs. Usually it is grown on a wall, 
though there are parts of the country 
where it does well as a bush. I put one 
to take its chance among shrubs, but near 
a wall facing south, where it was let alone 
for some years and never pruned. Shoots 
from it now a yard long, well set with 
flowers, are in the house. The question 
arises, Is this any the better for the close 
pruning on walls? It is so good it is 
worth while to try it in more than one 
position as here, with the result that un- 


buds and blossoms. Botanically it is 
Chimonanthus fragrans, a native of 


China.—W., Sussex. 

Apple Cambusnethan Pippin.—The fol- 
lowing, taken from Scott’s ‘‘ Orchardist,”’ 
may interest your correspondent “FF. B.,” 
p. 810:—‘f‘ Apple Cambusnethan Pippin 
(Watch Apple, Winter Redstreak) 2 size, 


1 quality, November to February. 
Roundish, and flattened at both ends; 
skin yellow, covered with many red 


patches; eye very large, set in a regular 
wide cavity; flesh white and melting, with 
a rich saccharine juice. The tree is hardy 
and a good bearer, well adapted for 
northern latitudes. Sir George Mackenzie, 
in giving a list of Apples that do well in 
Ross-shire in the ‘ Horticultural Trans- 
actions,’ makes mention of the above as 
well suited to the north.’’—THomas SMITH, 
Coombe House Gardens, Westbury-on-Trym. 


A hardy Gum-tree (Eucalyptus Gunni). 
—One of the most famous trees in the 
3ritish Isles, says Country Life, is a Gum- 
tree growing in Mr. Arthur J. Balfour’s 
grounds at Whittinghame in Hast 
Lothian. This tree appears to haye been 
raised from seed brought from Tasmania 
by the late Marquess of Salisbury in 1852. 
It is now about 65 feet high and 14 feet in 
girth of trunk—remarkable dimensions 
for an Australasian tree growing on the 
eastern side of Scotland. Many seedlings 
have been raised from it, and one of them 





it has attained in about seventeen years. 


produce a lax panicle of its lilac-lavender | 


pruned bushes show by far the best set of | 


at Kew is now over 40 feet high—a stature | 


It is from this tree (which has never yet 
suffered from cold) that the flowering 
spray now figured was cut. It has the 
interesting habit of flowering from October 
to December, a habit probably inherited 
from its ancestors in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, where, of course, those months 
ecrrespond to our April and June. The 
chief feature of the flower is the ring of 


spreading, pale yellow stamens. HE. Gunui 
giows wild -in Tasmania and South 
Australia, where a remarkable variety of 


forms is said to occur. 
| 


Apple Hollandbury.—Is there such an 
Apple as ‘‘ Holland Berry ’’? Would it be 
something like Bramley’s in shape, but red? 
Has it any quality as a cooking or eating 
Apple. I am enquiring as I know of a 
very, very old tree which carries fruit in 
some seasons still. It is very showy, but 
poor in quality —R. Sutton, Kirk Lane, 
Ruddington. 

[We infer you are referring to Holland- 
bury, the skin of which is deep yellow on 
the shaded side but deep scarlet where ex- 
pesed to the sun, this gradually extending 
over the whole surface; the flesh white, 
somewhat acid. It is a very showy cook- 
ing Apple in use from October to Christ- 
mas.—ED. ] 

Thalictrum Delavayi and T. diptero- 
carpum.—As HB. H. Jenkins, in writing of 
these two Thalictrums makes no mention 
of any difficulties attending their success- 
ful culture, it is probable that he has not 
met with any worth mentioning. But this 
has not been my experience. I have tried 
T. Delavayi twice and failed twice. In 
both cases I planted it fairly high on the 
rockery in a well-drained compost of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, and each time it 
started to grow bravely in the spring, and 
just when I was admiring the beautiful 
purple bloom on the main stem and its 
daintily-cut foliage the latter began to 
turn yellow, and by-and-bye the whole 
plant gradually died. T. dipterocarpum 
I have raised readily from seed and 
planted out in various positions on the 
borders, put I have not yet succeeded in 
blooming one specimen, and all have 
sooner or later perished. I have been told 
that this species likes.a damp, albeit well- 
drained, situation and partial shade. It 
would be of great service if some of your 
correspondents would record their experi- 
ences, and give any hints which they may 
have derived from success or failure. Both 
plants are so graceful that they are worth 
a good deal of trouble. — H. M. 
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Barberrics from Exeter. — Handsome 
evergreen Barberries come to us from the 
Exeter nurseries with the note that 
follows. The conditions that suit these 
precious shrubs for our country sre worth 
finding out. 

Rerberis nepalensis is now, unfor- 
tunately, out of flower. Noveinber is 
its usual season. Jam sending you a 
spray of Berberis Beali vera—this 
Jatter word is tacked on to distinguish 
it from the Beali sold for so many 
years which is now determined to be 
B. juponica, but of this I aiso send 
you a spray. ‘The foliage of the two 
is distinct, sud the flower spikes of 
the true Besli are longer and pro- 
bably sweeter—anyhow, very swest.—- 
P. ©. M. VEITCH. 

Pear Knight’s Monarch.—Referring to 

your correspondent’s remarks on this 
Pear, I have a very high opinion of its 
qualities after seven years’ experience, 
und if I were only allowed to plant six 
varicties this would be oue of them. The 
old tree in my garden—probably twenty 
years old or more—has borne more or less 
each year, though it is rather small and 
drops some of its fruit. These fallen 
fruits shrivel somewhat, but ripen early, 
and so prolong its season for eating. As 
far as I know it is the only dessert Pear 
that can be eaten for three successive 
months, e.g., October, November, and 
December; or, in some years, November, 
December, and January. It is very juicy, 
sweet, and luscious, and does not tend to 
g» “sleepy.” It was grown on a rather 
light soil in Surrey, and I had two or 
three trees grafted from the old tree, and 
trust they may do as well in this heavier 
soil to which they have been removyed.— 
B. Appy, M.D., Surbiton. 
« Small Lettuces.— Where a few small, 
shallow boxes or pans of from 10 inches to 
12 inches in diameter, and a stock of good 
soil, one-half being leaf-soil, well decayed, 
and old hot-bed manure for the bottom, 
ean be had, sow in them, moderately thick, 
seed of any White Cos or Cabbage Lettuce, 
water, then place in a warm .corner of a 
greenhouse, and cover with paper. Such 
a box or pan should thus be sown every 
week to keep up a_ succession—indeed, 
until Lettuces well blanched are fit for 
eutting outdoors. When the plants in the 
boxes are dense and 6 inches in: height, 
for they necessarily draw up, cut them 
over as if Mustard and Cress. They then 
make very tender salading, either for eat- 
ing alone or mixed with other salads. It 
is surprising that so few persons who like 
winter salads refrain from using this 
simple method of getting Lettuce freely. 
When all the plants have been cut the soil 
should be thrown out, the box or pan 
washed and dried, then refilled with fresh 
soil and re-sown. 

Meconopsis, nomenclature of the genus. 
—An excellent monograph on this genus 
by Colonel Prain was published in ‘‘Annals 
of Botany,’’ Vol. XX., No. 80, of October, 
1996, in which the synonymy is fully dis- 
cussed. I haye not seen M. sinuata Jobata, 
and should be glad to know wherein it 
differs from M sinuata lati®olia. I grow 
a species here which I. believe to be M. 
paniculata, with an _ inflorescence the 
counterpart of M.- Wallichi, but the 
flowers are pale yellow. The foliage is of 
a yellowish-green covered very thickly 
with hairs; the whole appearance of the 
plant is very attractive. The seed of this 
was originally obtained from M. Correycon 
under the name of: M. nepalensis, but the 
true M. nepalensis, according to Colonel 





Prain, is reddish-purple, and, in geographi-. 


eal distribution, is said to end in W. 
Sikkim, where M. Wallichi begins, while 
M. paniculata, with yellow flowers, has a 











range through Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhotan. 
I should be very pleased to send a plant 
of this M. paniculata to anyone interested. 
—G. G. BAKER CRESSWELL, Sarndale, 
Alnwick. 

Apple King of Tompkins County.—If I 
conveyed the idea to ‘*‘ J. K. C.”’ (Decem- 
ber 27, p. 839) that I consider this Apple 
equal to Cox’s in flavour it is an idea that 
{ must disavow. It is equal to Cox’s in 
some respects, but certainly not quite in 
flavour; it is, however, one that pleases 
we nearly as well. Cox’s, well grown, is 
delicious, but even so we like a change, 
and there is room for all the good Apples 
that we have, ineluding those from 
abroad, for at present we do not grow 
anything like the «quantity that is de- 
manded by a public that is rapidly be- 
coming more alive to the health-giving 
properties of choice fruit. The idea that 
it is useless to grow Apples that are not 
generally known in the market is not true 
so far as the comnion markets are con- 
ecined. IL find people -buy up any Apple 
that is offered, and sometimes Apples that 
are of a poor character in every. respect. 
ft am giad to-know-that-‘*J.-Ik. C.2. finds 
King of Tompkins County thrive well at 


Axminster. It is a fine fruit, but varies 
with the locality and culture.—W. J. 
FARMER. 


Tecoma Smithi.—Some dozen years or 
so ago a great deal of interest was centred 
in this Lecoma as a desirable winter- 
flowering plant for the greenhouse. It is 
not, I think, grown to quite the same ex- 
tent as at one time, but for all this it is 
very useful at this season when in good 
condition. In common with the allied 
Tecoma capensis, considerable difficulty 
was at first experienced in inducing it to 
flower freely in a small state. This was, 
however, overcome by growing the plants 
on freely during the spring and early 
summer, and then in the latter part of 


July and in August exposing them to the 


sun at the foot of a south wall, or where 
the conditions would be hottest. In this 
Way even spring-struck cuttings would 
carry .a,.large- terminal | cluster. of 
blossoms.» Of course, the plants must be 
taken indoors before the nights grow cold. 
Towards the end of the season~ this 
Tecoma is liable to push out shoots im- 
mediately below the terminal bud which 
produces the blossoms, as often happens in 
the case of the Oleander. ‘These shoots 
must be rubbed off as soon as they appear, 
otherwise they will develop at the expense 
of blossoms. The flowers of ~Tecoma 
Smithi are tubular in shape and curved, 
the colour rich yellow, suffused at times 
with red. In Tecoma capensis they are 
narrower and bright scarlet in colour.—- 
Sure VV 

Epacrises.—In the ‘‘Kew Hand List” 
there are but half-a-dozen species of 
Kpaeris. The list of garden varieties is, 
however, a long one, and a selection there- 
from forms a pleasing feature in the 
greenhouse during the winter months. In 
colour the flowers range from white to 
deep red, and in good examples they are 
borne on long, erect shoots, in which way 
they are very effective. In growing these 
forms of Hpacris the plants should not be 
stopped too freely when young, otherwise 
they present a mass of weak shoots which 
bear but few flowers. At the same time 
enough stopping must be done to lay the 
foundation of a bushy plant, otherwise the 
specimen will be of too skimpy a nature. 
The different kinds of Epacris conform to 
much the same treatment as the green- 
house Heaths, in that after flowering the 
plants should be cut back rather hard, 
and as soon as the young shoots make 
their appearance the plants must be re- 
potted. A compost consisting of fibrous 
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peat and sand, with good drainage and 
very firm potting, is essential to the suc- 
cessful culture of the different kinds of 
KEpacris.. Careful watering, too, is very 
necessary. In order to induce the forma- 
tion of flower-buds the plants should be 
stood outside during the latter part of the 
summer, taking especial care that they 
do not suffer from want of water. 

Plants not ordered.—Is it not ungracious 
of correspondents to complain, as some 
have done lately, when nurserymen send, 
in addition to plants ordered, one or more , 
gratis. Versonally, I always feel pleased 
at getting an unexpected gift, and, in the 
case of bulbs and roses, have had my at- 
tention called to varieties I should other- 
wise hot have known. If one has no room 
for extra plants. oneself, one is sure to 
know some garden lover to whom they 
would be welcome—surely better than 
putting them on the bonfire.—B. K. G., 
Leeds. 

Arum Lily.—I bought an Arum Lily last 
spring. It bloomed well and was trans- 
ferred to the garden, where, in the same 
pot, it was sunk and received no particu- 
lar attention, save occasional watering, 
till October. Then it was shifted into a_ 
pot a ‘size larger, great care being taken 
rot to disturb the roots. After standing 
in an unheated greenhouse for about a 
fortnight it showed a bud. The bud de- 
veloped, and, when half-grown, the plant 
was transferred to an ordinary sitting- 
room, where it remained in bloom for over 
six- weeks. The room is seldom lighted 
by gas, but is of unequal temperature. The 
plant was well watered nnd the leaves 
sponged.—J. PARSON. 

Daphne Mezereum.—lIt is hardly safe to 
suggest the cause of the failure of Daphne 
Mezereum with ‘‘ W. 8S.’ It grows quite 
well with me in a sandy loam without any 
admixture of leaf-mould. This is the case 
with the red, white, and purple varieties, 
and the white, in particular, appears to 
grow most freely in this soil. They all 
berry freely, and self-sown seedlings come 
up in considerable numbers. ‘The old 
plants are of a good size and very beautiful 
either when wreathed with bloom along 
their leafless branches or when in fruit. 
I do not think that a peaty soil is at all 
necessary, and it seems to me that the 
Daphne appreciates a dry but somewhat 
firm soil. Daphne Mezereum is a delight- 
ful thing in spring, and I find that the 
white variety is the earliest of the lot. It 
often comes so early as to have its first 
blooms injured by intense frosts, but these 
are followed by the later flowers, which 
appear after the early frosts.—S. ARNOTT. 

Meconopsis sinuata lobata.—I am much 
obliged to Sir Herbert Maxwell for his 
note regarding this Meconopsis. When I 
saw the purple-flowered plants marked 
M. sinuata lobata in the garden to which 
I referred, I was somewhat doubtful about 
them, but to make sure I turned up a de- 
seription of this Meconopsis I had seen, 
and found that purple was said to be the 
eolour. I also saw Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
plants last year and the flowers were cer- 
tainly blue. His M. paniculata seemed the 
same as M. sinuata lobata of the other 
garden and in accord with the written 
description I observed afterwards. On the 
other hand, M. paniculata is often eata- 
logued as being yellow. As Sir Herbert 
Maxwell says, there seems to be a good 
deal of confusion about the nomenclature 
of this genus. Might I suggest that when 
the revision of the Kew ‘t Hand List of 
Herbaceous Plants’’ takes place an addi- 
tion might be made in the way of giving 
the colour of the flowers? That revision 
is needed now in view of the many new 
plants added since 1902. One is, perhaps, 
asking too much.—S. ARNOTT. 














THis small genus is neither extensive nor 
rich in 


plant grower. 


so-called greenhouse kinds being of a 
shrubby or sub-shrubby chdracter, and 
formerly were in greater demand than 


they are to-day for the decoration of the 
conservatory. 
tender in inland gardens, one of them— 


yellow flower clusters, which come in rich 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CORONILLA (CROWN VETCH). 


variety, as only one or two 
kinds, commend themselves to the hardy- 
These are herbaceous, the 


Though unmistakably 
e.g., ©. glauca—appears more or less con- 
tent with wall shelter in seaside places, 
and usually gives a fair display of its 





Corontlla tbherica. 


profusion during many weeks. Youthful | 
examples might also be put to use for 
planting out in summer time, and beds of 
it in favoured places might still create 
surprise. The greenhouse kinds are 
easily grown in sandy loam, though they 
have no objection to chalky loam. They 
may be freely increased from cuttings at 
almost any season. Perfect drainage is 
important. 

The hardy herbaceous kinds calling for 
notice are two—iberica and yaria—the 
former by far the more important. Doth 
may be increased from cuttings in spring, 
by division of the roots and by seeds. 


In the spring the young cuttings, if 
detached with a heel from the _ root- 


stock of the plant, and inserted in sandy 
soil in the declining warmth of a dung- 


| curious that plants of 
merit and free. flowering are not more 





bed, will root in a fortnight or three | 
weeks, making nice young plants for 


putting out later on. 
fectly hardy. 

©, mERIcA.—lor late summer flowering 
in the larger rock gardens, where its 
spreading habit of growth shows to 
greater advantage than in the herbaceous 
border, this is an ideal subject, the well- 
flowered patches extending to several 
feet. The pinnate leaves are composed of 
nine to eleven obcordate leaflets, and for 
a long period are enshrouded with effec- 
tive clusters of golden-yellow flowers. For 
mantling rock, or furnishing the larger 
spaces in the rock garden, this fine plant 
is unequalled. The accompanying figure 
affords a good idea of its wealth of 
flowering. Native of Iberia and Cappa- 
docia, the plant being also known as 
cappadocica. 

C. VARIA.—A 


The plants are per- 


beautiful and graceful 


plant of trailing habit, bearing a _ pro- 
fusion of rose and white flowers. Despite 


the pretty effects of a mass of it in flower, 


it is less meritorious perhaps than the last | 
As a trailing subject, and one | 


named. 
that does not object to poor or stony soils, 
the plant certainly merits attention, and 


very few ‘plants possess in the same | 
degree. its late or profuse flowering | 
attributes. It is a native of Hurope and 


Tauria in fields and meadows. 
old garden plant has been known to culti- 
vators for nearly three centuries. It is 
such undoubted 
frequently seen. HY.) ELS fade. 
The. Common Soapwort§ (Saponaria 
officinalis) is usually represented in gar- 
dens by its double form. The _ single 
variety is hardly worth growing, though 


This very | 








it is vigorous and easily grown.. It is from 
1 foot to 2 feet high, with dense flower- 
heads of rose of various shades, and even 
white in some individuals. The double 
variety, S. officinalis, fl.-pl., is, however, 
often seen, especially in old gardens. It 
has double rose flowers, and is the best of 
the lot. It shares with all the others the 
bad habit of spreading at the roots in a 
most troublesome way, and can hardly be 
recommended: save to those who want an 
odd corner filled or a rough spot planted. 
It flowers best with a certain amount of 
sun. There is a double white variety in 
cultivation.—Ss. A. 


SWEET PEAS IN WINTER. 
THERE is no cause for complaint in the 
way seeds have come up, and they have 
germinated quickly. Seeds put in at the 





From a photograph in Str I. Crisp’s garden at Friar Park, Henley. 


end of October have produced plants about 
3 inches high at the time of writing. To 
keep these sturdy the lights are removed 
the whole day when the weather is favour- 
able, and, as a preparation for severe 
weather, the pots are plunged to their 
rims in ashes.’ This protection for the 
1oots is considered excellent practice, be- 
cause they are safe in any weather. 
Plunging the pots, too, does away with 
the necessity for watering often. Over- 
watering in winter is a rock on. which 
many amateurs stumble. The roots sel- 
dom make headway when the soil is 
sodden and cold; in fact, much the better 
plan is to err on the side of dryness. It 
is obvious we do not allow rain on the 
plants to any extent. Nor is it well to 
allow severe frost to reach them. 

There is said to be a shortage of seeds 
in the case of some notable kinds, That 
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being so, it is advisable for those who do | 
not start so early as the time mentioned 
to obtain what they require at once. But 
it would be preferable not to sow seeds 
during the dullest months. The safer 
plan would be to start them in warmth 
early in February. Growers who exhibit 
like to be well ahead with the preparation 
of the ground, and may already have it 
ready for another year. Very heavy soils 
cannot be dealt with in winter. It is not 
always possible to change the site for | 
these flowers every year, although this is 
favoured. The next best thing would be 
not to put the rows in the same position 
twice. Deep digging, however, is a 
necessity so as to provide an ample root 
run and prevent the soil drying out in 
summer. Thoroughly rotted manure may 
be added, although this matter is often 
overdone. A dressing of lime to ground 
previously used and heavily manured for 
the same crop would be of great adyvant- 
age, more especially if last year’s crop 
was not quite satisfactory. Soil rich in 
manure is all very well, but this is only 
one thing, and one that will help but little 
if strong, healthy plants be not available 
at planting time. I have never yet known 
Sweet Peas get over a bad start. Last 
Season, for instance, early plants that 
were put into the ground, well rooted from 
single 3-inch pots, grew away at once and 
never looked back. These at the end of 
the season reached a height of 10 feet, 
but some on the same well-prepared plot 
of ground which were spring sown and 
taken from boxes, thereby damaging the 
roots to some extent, never reached halt 
that height, and were in other Ways much 
behind. S. W. 








MICHAUXIA TCHIHATCHEFFII. 
To those readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED who are on the outlook for plants 
rare or of uncommon aspect, this noble 
Bellflower will appeal, even though it may 
exhaust not a little patience before the 
flowering stage is reached. In this respect 
it may be regarded as somewhat 
capricious, since three, four, or even more 
years may elapse ere the grower is re- 
warded for his watchfulness and eare. As 
is obvious from the accompanying illus- 
tration, the exceptional character of the 
inflorescence renders the plant unique, a 
fitting associate in this respect for the 


greatest of all the Bellflower’ race, 
Ostrowskia magnifica. Curiously, in the 
cultural requirements of these two re- 


markable plants there is much in common. 
Sun-lovers in the highest degree, preferring, 
apparently, a limy and perfectly-drained 
soil, abhorring interference when once 
pianted and suffering if transplanted by 
reason of their fleshy and brittle roots 
are some of the peculiarities common to 
both these plants. To these may also be 
added the need for absolute rest and free- 
dom from root moisture throughout the 
late autumn and winter months. These, 
it may be said, are among the essentials 
to success, and, so far as we in British 
gardens are concerned, cannot be ignored. 
As some reward for much patience it is 
interesting to know that this Michauxia is 
easily raised from seeds, which germinate 
both freely and readily. The seedlings 
should be early transferred to small pots, 
and from these to others of larger size as 
occasion demands 
root disturbance. The seeds are best sown 
during the autumn or winter, and in this 


way the young plants would be ready for | 


the open ground early in May.. Once well 
planted in a sunny position let well alone. 
At its best this Michauxia will send up its 


great columnar spires to 4 feet or even | 
Low down, as the illus- | 


more in height. 
tration clearly indicates, the plant is of 
branching habit, a characteristic enjoyed 


and with little or no | 
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by some of the Mulleins. In colour the 
flowers are white with more than a 
suspicion of blue, the lobes of the corolla 
reflexed,. the exserted stigma large and 
pronounced. The barren rosettes are of 
considerable size, the leaves composing 
them of a glaucous hue and very hairy. 
For the boldest and sunniest rock gardens 
I know of nothing so handsome or pic- 
turesque as this. Indeed, in any part of 
the garden the plant could not fail to at- 
tract, while if freely grouped in a sunny 





Michauxia Tchthatcheffir. 


From a 
photograph in Miss Waillmott’s 
garden at Great Warley. 


| rock border it would be worth a day’s 
| journey to see at flowering time. This 


unique subject, which merits greater at- 
tention from hardy plant growers than it 
has yet received, comes to us from Asia 
Minor. HK. H. JENKINS. 
The Willow Sunflower (Helianthus 
orgyalis).—This is justly acquiring 
greater share of favour than it at one time 
enjoyed. It is truly a stately: Sunflower, 
its foliage giving it quite a picturesque 
appearance not to be found among. its 
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allies. It grows to a height of 7 feet, 
8 feet, or, in favourable conditions, to even 
10 feet high. Its main charm lies in its 
narrow, Willow-like leaves. The flowers 
are small and add little to its value, while 
the fact that they are only produced late 
in autumn is a disadvantage for cold 
gardens and those in late districts, as in 
many places they are not open when frost 
overtakes them. It is naturally a native 
of the dry plains of Nebraska, ete., but 
does not object to a fair amount of 
moisture in this country.—S. A. 


PLANTS IN BLOOM ON DECEMBER 21, 
AT CONEYHURST, EWHURST, GUILD- 
FORD. 
| Veronica hybrids (two vars.) 

a parviflora 
Erica codonodes 
carnea 


Primrose, common 

‘. Munstead White 
Pot Marigold 
Mignonette 
Tris stylosa (blue and white) | 
Fuchsias 
Antirrhinums | 

| 


” 

»s . a alba 
Menziesia polifolia 
Genista Schipkeensis 


Matricaria + virgata 
Marguerite Common Broom 
Thrift | Leycesteria formosa 


| Andromeda floribunda 
Cistus florentinus 
obtusifolius 
»_ Villosus 
Rhododendron myrtifolium 
Berberis japonica 


Coreopsis (four sorts) 

Linaria (two sorts) 

Cornflower | 
Gaura Lindheimeri | 
Gilia tricolor 
Campanula (species) 


5 persicifolia 3 Darwini 
Linum rubrum ~ 0 | * stenophylla 
Chrysanthemum segetum | ay Mahonia 
. Mrs. C. L,. | Azalea amcena 
Bell | s, mollis vars. 
i Princess - | Euphorbia Wulfeni 
May Pernettya 
(annual) Solidago Virgaurea nana 


Crocus Imperati 
Andromeda calyculata 
(Enothera taraxacifolia 
Roses in variety 
Skimmia japonica 


Salvia Horminum 
Carnation (Marguerite) 
Nigella Miss Jekyll 
Cosmos (yellow) 
Clarkia Firefly 


Nasturtium Sie Fortunei 
Alonsoa (two varieties) Claytonia perfoliata 
Mallow (pink and white) Laurestinus 


Stock Princess Alice 
Omphalodes linifolia 
Shirley Poppies 
Schizanthus 


Saxifraga ligulata 
Helleborus viridis 
Chrysogonum virginicum 
Gnaphalium “species” 


Verbena erinoides Hydrangea 
Cheiranthus Allioni Abelia rupestris 
Silene Armeria Honeysuckle 
Erysimum Golden Gem Jasminum nudifloruam 
Tobacco Lavender 

Violas Choisya ternata 
Potentilla nepalensis Solanum jasminoides 


Wilmottze 
splendens 

4 alchemilloides 
Anemone coronaria 
Polygonum amplexicaule 

z. vaccinifolium 
Iberis sempervirens 
Polygala Chamzebuxus 
Lobelia Lady Dundonald 
Lithospermum prostratum 
Escallonia montevidensis 


Hypericum calycinum 
2 triflorum 

Garrya elliptica 

Aralia japonica 

Pyrus Zz 

Geum aureum 

Daisy, Alice 

Tritoma sarmentosa 

Odontospermum 

Vinca minor 

Chrysanthemum Flora 


J. RUSSELL. 
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CHANGES IN THE GARDEN. 
CowPeER, the garden poet, has written 
somewhere that the world was made so 
beautiful that man, ever desirous of 
change, should be satisfied. I have seen 
most of the changes which have taken 
place during the last sixty years, and I 
think the ladies have had more influence 
in garden fashions and changes than the 
men. I believe in the value of hardy 
plants, and I am deeply impressed by the 
value of the work done during the last 
fifty years in making the garden beautiful, 
but even hardy plants will not flourish if 
neglected, and I think one of the reasons 
why hardy plants failed to satisfy us in 
the past was because their eulture was 
not thoroughly understood; and the same 
thing may happen again if the idea grows 
that cultural care is unnecessary when the 
beds and borders are filled with hardy 
things. I believe Battersea Park was 
partly responsible for the introduction of 
carpet or leaf bedding; at least, the lady 
I served gathered some of her ideas from 
there, and the thousands of Coleuses, 
Alternantheras, and other dwarf fine- 
foliaged plants required to carry it out 
added immensely to the garden labour. 
The change came at last; the carpet beds 
were gradually turfed over or otherwise 
filled. 

I was having a quiet look round at 
one of the large flower shows at South 
Kensington when the shows were held 
there, and listened to the remarks made 
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by a group of ladies round an arrangement 
of hardy flowers. They were discussing 
the merits of those dear old English 
flowers, as they termed them, and I knew 
then that the matter was moving onwards. 
Of course, since then, much improvement 
has been made. Roses, for instance, and 
their grouping have been much improved: 
We obtained most of our new Roses from 
France then, and Frenchmen, though they 
sent us a few good things, mixed up with 
them some that were not so good. Now 
we can get plenty of good English and 
Trish raised Roses. I 1emember the intro- 
duction of John Hopper, one of the first 
Pnglish seedlings, and it is still a good 
old garden Rose. A good many years ago 
I had charge of the flower gardea depart- 
ment in a large private place, and among 
other ‘arrangements we had a very large 


Pentstenion 


French garden, where much statuary was 
scattered about, and very large beds of 
dwarf Roses had been planted which in- 
eluded many varieties which are not 
grown now—white, pink, and other varie- 
ties of the Provence, York and Lanca- 
ster, and others. We had plenty of 
flowers in summer, and the fragrance was 


delightful, but they lacked permanence 
and no autumn flowers. Among other 


changes which have been brought about 
are the growth and improvement of 
the Sweet Pea and Chrysanthemum. 
Pentstemons and Carnations have shared 
in this movement, especially in the Per- 
petual Carnation family, but I must say 
I regret the disappearance of the old- 
fashioned florists’ Carnations, Flakes and 
Bizarres and the beautiful laced Pinks. 
These, I think, are sure to come back 





again. This is a very large subject, and | tion than ever they did before. Tor one 


I will only add now that I think there is 
still room for good examples of what is 
termed bedding out for both spring and 


summer flowers. In a climate like ours 
we want bright flowers, and even the 


scarlet Pelargonium may still find a place. 
). HOBDAY. 





PPENTSTEMON SCOULERI. 
semi-shrubby plant of 


Tuts is a small, 
twiggy growth. 

bluish-purple, are arranged in short ter- 
minal racemes. They are not often seen 
so freely produced as in our illustration, 


but even when this is not the case they, | 


combined with the dwarf, compact growth, 
entitle it to cultivation. It is easily in- 
creased in the spring from cuttings of the 
young shoots. 











Scoulert. 


SNAPDRAGONS. 


SnappRAGcons found a place in the gar- 
dens of the old florists, but very often 
their culture in the matter of raising fresh 
stock was confined to striking cuttings in 
a cold frame or making the best arrange- 
ments possible for keeping old plants. In 
the sorts the older school of gardeners 
were somewhat handicapped, and the 


varieties to-day, though embracing some | 


of the older strains, are far and away in 
advance of any of a former time. Mostly 
nowadays, however, we look upon them as 
annuals, pure and simple, and there are 
few who go to thé trouble of perpetuating 
them by cuttings, as one may rely on 
seedlings coming true. The fact, however, 
remains that these old-fashioned beauties 
of the borders are receiying more atten 


The flowers, of a slaty- | ‘ a 
beds, where their striking colours are seen 





| need 


| in borders of hardy flowering plants. 


thing, they are very easily raised frot 
seed. One may do this in heat by sowing 
under glass in warmth in February or 
March, precisely like a half-hardy annual, 
or in a cold frame in April or May; whilst 
for autumnal blooming a sowing out of 
doors in the borders in May will suflice. 
They are so serviceable that one may use 
them in various places in a garden, but 
perhaps they are never so showy as when 
planted in masses in a border or on raised 


to advantage. If one is desirous of having 
plants for a back row there are giant sorts 
8 feet or more in height; for middie rows 
there are varieties of medium growth; 
whilst if a dwarf edging is wanted, one 
not go beyond Snapdragons, for 
amongst them are to be found some won- 
derfully compact in growth. If anyone is 
desirous of having something in bloom for 
months together, with an almost bewilder- 
ing array of colour, there is nothing that 
will serve one better than these jilanits, 
ruluable alike for the town or country 
gardener. It seems to me that if the best 
effects are to be produced, Antirrhinums 
should be planted out in groups of one 
colouc in the borders rather than in lines, 
though, as a matter of fact, they look well 
under any circumstances, aud I have op- 
served how they are being used in groups 
We 
have pure white, yellow, purple, crimson, 
and searlet; whilst in softer shades there 
are now to be had lemon, rose-salmon, and 
pink in self-colours. Breaking away from 
these there are varieties with two and 
sometimes three distinct shades of colour, 
throats and lips differing, all making a 
very pleasing combination in the garden. 

It is always better to procure the seed 
from a reliable source and, if possible, 
from a firm making somewhat a speciality 


of these deservedly popular flowering 
plants. The small difference in the price 


of common strains and those which have 
been grown and saved with care is com- 
paratively little, yet the results are so 
very much better. A point which it is well 
to bear in mind is that one may have a 
glorious display of bloom over a long 
period if the seed is sown in good time 
and the plants got ready for planting out 
in May. Not merely in the borders are 
Snapdragons serviceable, but extremely 
pretty effects may be brought about when 
groups of one particular tint are pianted. 
I have seen them used in beds on lawns 
with most pleasing results, assuring an 
abundance of blossoms from about the 
middle of June until far on into October. 
This old-fashioned biennial—call it annual 
if you will--is capable of contributing 
much beauty to a garden, and that at very 
little cost or trouble. It is a fact that 
people often spend a deal more on other 
plants whose flowering period is much 
shorter than that of the Snapdragons. 
Only give them a sunny position, and 
they are almost bound to do well. Soil 
is not of very great importance if one 
wants but a moderate display, but to 
have plants at their best good soil 
should be provided for them. I have 
found that if one can give them loam and 


| sand with a little spent hops the results 


are generally satisfactory. Staking may 
not be regarded as important in the grow- 
ing of Snapdragons, but in the case of the 
taller sorts it is highly desirable that a 
stake should be placed to each early in the 
season and so prevent their being blown 
about. TOWNSMAN. 
“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, lis. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-strect, London, E.G, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


PERPETUAL’ FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 
SEASONABLE NOTES. 
ONE has but to take an up-to-date list of 
these indispensable winter fiowers and 
compare it with another of three or four 





seasons back to get some idea of the 
change—the progress it may be—that is 


continually going on. The change is obvi- 
ous, though progress is not less marked 
to the specialist or the close observer. 
Change, however, might be influenced by 
the novelty of the moment, though every 
novelty does not make for progress. 
Some, indeed, judged by the old-time 
sritish standard of the Carnation, would 
appear to have taken a retrograde step, 
and from the flower or colour point of 
view alone this is unmistakably true. <A 
chief difficulty in the way at the moment, 
perhaps, is that of wedding the high-class 
flower to the true perpetual habit, but, 
with this achieved, a great work will have 
been accomplished. All the same, if you 
interview the florist-decorator on this sub- 
ject he will probably tell you that the too 
formal-looking flower does not appeal to 
him, and, generally, that it is opposed to 
high decorative effect. Then, too, the 
market grower will sometimes Say that 
the smooth-edged flower is not so good a 
keeper as that with serrated margin; the 
former, it is stated, curling up as though 
scorched or burned. In this connection, 
however, I think it highly probable that 
petal quality may have something to do, 
and, naturally, the dry conditions of a 
large hall or room lighted by gas would 
speedily play havoe with petals of some- 
what flimsy texture. Age of flower, too, 
must of necessity play a part, while the 
flower that is only inadequately supplied 
with moisture will assuredly fall a prey to 
such things much earlier than the one 
which has bad its fill. In any circum- 
stance the petal’s margin, the weakest 
point of the flower, would suffer first, be 
it a smooth-edged flower or the reverse. 
Then, whether the florist approves of them 
or no, there is an unmistakable superiority 
in the 
SMOOTH-EDGED FLOWERS that cannot be 
denied, and to British eyes they invariably 
appeal as high-class, ranking high in the 
eyes of judges generally. Such a variety 
as Mary Allwood, for example, the finest 
type of the modern perpetual-flowering 
Carnation with smooth petal of my ac- 
quaintance, is a splendid keeper in the 
cut state in a cool sitting-room; as good, 
indeed, as any serrated flower I remember 
to have tested in this way. Hence, if good 
keepers and more telling in the exhibition 
vase, why not have them? To discard 
them while robbing the Carnation of one 
of its finer attributes would also be throw- 
ing away the chances of a more perfected 
race, the goal which every cross-breeder 
or raiser has, doubtless, in view. Pro- 
gress in the Carnation, however, is not 
wholly concerned with the form of. the 
flower, of even greater importance being 
the widening of its colour area and the 
improvement of. those newer. shades of 
colour of recent date. For example, a 
crimson free from disease and fastidious- 
ness, of the size of Carola, with the free- 
dom of flowering of Enchantress, would 
be in the nature of an ‘‘ eye-opener,” and, 
doubtless, such a consummation will be 
long in coming. Such an ideal, however, 
is well worth working for, and though it 
may take a decade or so to bring it about, 


even than Mrs. Lawson, perhaps, has now 
been with us some years, and yet those 
surpassing it in general all-round ex- 
cellence—cropping qualities, freedom from 
disease, fine constitution, colour popu- 
larity, and amenability to cultivation— 
ere few and far between. True, we have 
some displaying improvements in certain 
directions as, e.g., colour. That, however, 
is but a single, if an important point, and 
it does not give us the perfect Carnation. 
What is wanted to displace it from the 
pedestal of popularity to which it has at- 
tained is a variety embracing all the good 
attributes. of Enchantress of somewhat 
deeper and more uniform colour tone, and 
that phase of it which just touches the 
popular taste. Enchantress in many dis- 
tricts in winter, in low-lying places par- 
ticularly, and because of the mugginess of 
the atmosphere and absence of sunlight, 
becomes pale and anzmic-looking, tbe 
outermost petals suffering rather severely. 
In all probability a little stimulant would 
rectify this defect, but in winter, with the 
lower vitality of the plant and. reduced 
activity of the roots, stimulants, always to 
be given with care, are not so readily 
assimilated as at other times. Hence the 
greater value of a variety possessing the 
improvement suggested. This is said to 
be forthcoming in HBnchantress Supreme; 
and, if so, provided it is good in other re- 
spects, its popularity is assured. A simi- 
larly anemic condition, though taking 
another form, is present in many seatlets, 
and the more brilliant pigment being in 
large degree absent, only a ground-colour 
of slaty hu2.is seen. That this defect is 
directly due to the absence of sunlight and 
Sunheat, seeing that the normal colour re- 
turns with longer and sunnier days, there 
is no doubt. At the same time a 2000 
free, easily-expanding flower of rich 
scarlet minus this winter defect would be 
a great gain and would also make for 
progress. In the : 
WHITE-FLOWERED CLASS 
varieties, while also 
colour, appear more 
the flowers expanding more slowly. 
This I RSTigall ofS 6%8 indeed, despite the 
health or comparative excellence of the 
Tlants, and is undoubtedly due to lack of 
sunlight. In some, too, the absence of 
the clearer colour and free expansion of 
the petals are most marked, a decidedly 


not 
less 
or 


a few 
pure in 
less sleepy, 


Bnchantress, a variety more epoch-making 





inferior flower resulting. Hence ‘here 
also a variety without these shortcomings, 
v.e., a reliable free-expanding winter 
white, would be a great gain. 

It may, of course, be urged that as the 
defects named are primarily due to the 
opposing forees of Nature this is asking 
much. At the same time, unless we re- 
cognise the defect and its cause we shall 
not be likely to obtain improvement. Such 
things, however, are worthy of our best 
elforts, particularly’ when we remember 
that the Carnation is at its highest 
premium in winter time, when most 
flowers are more diflicult. to obtain. It 
might be necessary for the British raiser 
of these flowers to start afresh after much 
observation and experiment with varying 
types. To expect to achieve the object in 
view simply by working with the present 
types of the flower may be expecting too 
much. In white Carnations we want 
nothing better than White Perfection at 
its best, and if only all its imperfections 
were removed what an ideal Carnation it 
would be. Rather delicately constituted 
it may be, rooting less vigorously than 
some, and catching cold quickly, it re- 
quires a warmer temperature, and to be 





it will be a great gain even then. This 
would appear to suggest that 

tEAL IMPROVEMENTS come very slowly 
or at wide interyals, and it is quite true, 


well understood to grow it to perfection. 
In the heliotrope shades progress is 
marked by such good varieties as Fair- 
mount and Mikade, and with such be- 





ginnings we may look forward with hope. 
In the yellow-flowered class we must 
make now for flowers of larger size. im- 
proved petal quality, and deeper colour. 
A pale yellow flower by day is a dirty 
white usually by night, and is not wanted 
unless as a stepping-stone to better 
things. 

In Mary Allwood we have an entirely 
Lew colour shade, and future generations . 
or it will doubtless give us shades of 
colour that we have not ventured to dream 
of to-day. It is a great Carnation and a 
sritisher to boot. BE, H. JENKINS: 








EUPHORBIA JACQUINIA®FLORA. 
Tuts Euphorbia is equally as brilliant as 
the Poinsettia during the winter months, 
and, for some purposes, even more useful, 
as it lends itself better in a cut state for 
table and other decorations. It is chiefly 
grown and flowered in about 6-inch pots, 
but where there is suitable convenience it 
does much better planted out in a warm, 
well-drained border. In such a position 
plenty of ventilation from, Say, mid- 
summer until the approach of autumn can 
be given. In this way the numerous new 
shoots become firm, and they thus flower 
more strongly and freely than when grown 





in the stove throughout. Indeed, pot 
plants are better for being placed in 


frames during that period and for the 
Same reason. When established in a suit- 
able border, the plants, with ordinary care, 
will increase in size for several years, and 
specimens several feet across furnished 
with flowering sprays are much admired. 
The late Mr. McIndoe used to grow some 
very fine specimens in this way at Hutton 
Hall. The plants grew in a narrow border 
in the long corridor which connected the 
block of fruit-houses, and were planted 
against the back wall. The temperature 
Was generally the same as in an ordinary 
greenhouse, but the Euphorbias occupied 
that part of the wall where the boiler- 
houseswas behind, so that both wall and 
border were always in a warm state. By 
carefully resting the plants for a time after 
they had passed out of flower and then 
pruning them back, plenty of new shoots 
formed, which were trained the same as 
with a Peach-tree to the wires, but only 
secured about half their length to allow 
the top flowering ‘pertion to hang free. 
These plants sometimes were as much as 
6 feet across and of a corresponding height, 
and they were almost dazzling when in 
full flower. Some of the plants were 
maintained in a perfect condition for five 
or six years. It was evident the warm, 
porous border with a free ventilation 
suited them admirably. A eold, sluggish 
rooting medium proves fatal to the 
Euphorbia; so, also, is too much water; 
and what is afforded should always be 
tepid, even at midsummer with pot plants 
in frames. 

Newly-rooted plants do not give much 
display the first season when grown singly, 
therefore it is better to insert three 
cuttings in a small pot and pot them on 
later without disturbing the ball. After 
flowering the plants should be partially 
dried off to give them a rest and to ripen 
the wood. Later they should be pruned 
back somewhat and placed in warmer 
quarters to promote new growth. Spray 
them “with the syringe frequently, but 
water very carefully until growth and 
reot action have started. 

Difficulty is sometimes found in rooting 
the cuttings, as they are apt to damp off 
before roots form, especially where there 
is not a brisk bottom heat of about 80 degs. 
The cuttings when taken off “ bleed,’’ and 
this sometimes will cause them to decay. 
Each cutting should be taken off with a 
“heel,” and they should be dipped inte 











are found in their native land. 


end of the Knysna district, stretches for 
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dry, powdered charcoal before inserting | 
them in the pots, which will tend to callus 
the base, prevent decay, and assist the | 
formation of roots. If a batch of cuttings | 
is put in at intervals of a fortnight or | 
three weeks a longer flowering season is 
secured. As the plants approach their | 
flowering stage weak soot-water may be 
given occasionally, as this appears to give 


. . | 
a darker tone to the foliage and a denser | 


hue to the flowers. <A suitable compost for | 

this plant is good loam, made porous, with | 

leaf-mould, sharp sand, and fine charcoal. 
Re 





CAPE BULBS. 
It is curious at what varying depths bulbs 
Vallota 


purpurea, which grows in profusion in the | 


Knysna district, is often buried under | 
from 12 inches to 14 inches of soil..| 


Amaryllis Belladonna blanda I have'found 
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son in the district alluded to, heavy rain 
often falls while the bulbs are flowering, 
and, in a few hours, fed by the myriad 
runnels of the adjacent mountains, the 
streams are impassable torrents many feet 
in depth, down which tree trunks hurry 
over submerged rocks: that only the day 
before had but their bases lapped by the 


water. These floods are usually not of 
long duration, but I remember one 


Iebruary being detained for three days on 
the banks of one of these rivers. The 
Vallotas, then in bloom, were submerged, 
but looked none the worse for their ex- 
perience when I returned a fortnight later. 
Doubtless the rapid percolation of the 
moisture through the sand prevents the 
bulbs suffering from these periodical im- 
mersions. 


A certain amount of cold is experienced 
in this locality, the tops of the mountains, 
lofty, 


which are not being often snow- 





Santolina viridis. 


over a foot deep. The legions of bulbs 
that at their blossoming time swathe whole 
hillsides with breadths of colour, which | 


glows for miles, are found at varying | 
depths, sometimes, as the rock strata 


crop out of the sloping surface, being 
almost bare of soil, sometimes at such a 
depth that the longest hunting-knife is un- 
able to reach them. 
Zitzikama Forest, which, at the eastern 
fifty miles between the Outeniqua Moun- 
tains and the sea, there are many rivers 
running in deep kloofs through the seven- 
mile broad flats which extend from the 
foot of the mountains to the sea-cliffs. 
Most of these rivers are shallow. and 
boulder-strewn, not unlike a Scotch trout 
stream, and on their banks near the mar- 
gin of the water the Vallotas as well as 
many other bulbs grow, while higher up 
the slope Streptocarpuses flourish. There 
being no sharply-defined wet and dry sea- 





In the well-watered ' 


covered in the winter, while, even in 
March, the temperature by the riverside 
in the deep kloofs at 2 a.m. and 3 a.m. ap- 
pears to the human frame to approximate 
pretty nearly to freezing point, though, on 
the veldt above, the nights are genial. The 
Keurboom river, the deepest watercourse 


‘in the Knysna district, which can be 
ascended by boat for some miles, has, at 
certain periods of the year, its banks 


fringed with various-coloured flowers of 
the Gladiolus, Watsonia, and allied tribes, 
which overhang the water, while the. blue 
Water Lily is to be found in the rivers. 
WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Vriesia brachystachys.—This is an old 
and the most general name for a beautiful 
flowering Bromeliad, which botanists tell 
us should now be known as Tillandsia 
earinata, The fact that it flowers during 





the depth of winter is a great point in its 
favour. This Vriesia is quite a small 
grower, though there are others much 
smaller. Good examples of this may be 
grown in pots 4 inches to 44 inches in dia- 
meter, the whole plant, flower-scape in- 
eluded, being not much more than a foot 
in height. The recurving leaves, which 
are arranged in a regular vasiform man- 
ner, are of a distinct shade of light green. 
It is at all seasons a decidedly ornamental 
plant. The flower-stem, which well over- 
tops the foliage, is furnished on its upper 
half with two opposite rows of large boat- 
shaped bracts of a purplish crimson 
gradually passing into the orange of the 
upper part. The flowers are yellow, but 
do not protrude far beyond the bracts, 
and, furthermore, they do not last long. 
The brilliantly-coloured bracts, however, 
retain their beauty for a considerable 
time. It is of very easy culture, given 
the coolest part of the stove or the inter- 
mediate-house. It thrives well in fibrous 
peat and sand, and needs effective drain- 
age and plenty of water during the grow- 
ing season. Propagation by division is 
readily carried out when repotting takes 
place in the spring.—K. R. W. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


SANTOLINA VIRIDIS. 
(GREEN LAVENDER COTTON.) 
Ir of less value among sub-shrubby sub- 
jects than the woolly-leaved Lavender 
Cotton (S. inecana), the above species, so 
well shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is worthy of inclusion in any collec- 
tion of rock garden plants by reason of 
distinctness, and because of the contrast it 
affords to other kinds. As generally re- 
garded it might fall into the category of 
a second-rate subject as plants go to-day; 
it is another thing altogether when well 
erown. In this connection it affords a 
useful object lesson of the unrevealed 
beauty existing in some of the common- 
places of the garden, and which but await 
cultivation or specialisation to bring them 
into being. In not a few instances 
periodical increase from cuttings will 
bring this about, the youthful examples of 
two to three years old being of greater 
vigour and better furnished. The plant 
shown has the habit of the better-known 
kind—the roundish flower-heads, white, 
with a tinge of yellow and produced on 
long stalks. The dark-green leaves have 
sharply-pointed teeth densely set together. 
Both S. Chamecyparissus and S. incana 


are grey-leaved kinds, the latter white 
rather than grey, and certainly .more 


silvery-looking than the first named. By 
some these are considered synonymous, by 
others the first named is accepted as the 
type, with incana as’ a variety... There 
is a nearly prostrate growing variety 
ealled nana, which is quite distinct and 
whiter in general appearance than the 
type. It is not, I think, well known or in 


general cultivation, though as a rock- 
garden plant it would be hard to beat. 


All of these flowers in 
rounded heads. 

The plants succeed on all soils save 
those of heavy clay, and in these the finer 
attributes of the grey-leaved sorts 
good a feature on calcareous soils—are 
much less pronounced. Hence those who 
garden on chalk soils might employ these 
latter to distinct advantage. Rock 
gardeners seeking after effect might well 
avoid using the white-leaved sorts in con- 
junction with Cheddar or the grey York- 
shire mountain limestones, and in leu 
thereof employ the subject of the present 
note, On the other hand, those haying 


have yellowish 


—SO 
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white leaves will be in good contrast with 
the red sandstone, and also the oolitic 
limestone of the Cotswolds. All are 
easily increased by cuttings inserted pre- 
ferably in a cold frame during the late 
summer and early autumn. LOR 8 re 





ALPINE PLANTS IN SMALL GARDENS. 
In former days alpine plants, like Orchids, 
were only to be found in the gardens of 
the wealthy. It was generally taken for 
granted that only experts could success- 
fully deal with them. Time has worked 
wonders, and nowadays we find them in 
medium and small gardens, and very often 
in considerable variety and in‘a condition 
which shows that the owner has fully 
realised their requirements. I feel con- 
vineed, however, that many more would 
gladly undertake their culture were they 
not deterred by the idea that ‘costly 
material and much labour are indispens- 
able. A properly constructed rock garden 
is necessary for the welfare of some 
things, but many alpines can be grown in 
a very simple manner. I remember some 
years ago that the late Mr. Wilson pointed 
out to me a spot in the Wisley Gardens 
which had once been a rubbish heap. ‘‘ It 
was,”’ he said, ‘‘ the ugliest place in the 
garden; now it is the prettiest.’? Blocks 
of sandstone had been placed here and 
there, and growing luxuriantly were such 
things as Primulas, Fritillarias, including 
F. Moggridgei, F. recurva, F. aurea, Saxi- 
frages of various kinds, ete. Primula 
japonica and P. cashmeriana at the base 
were, I remember, very luxuriant. It is a 
mistake to suppose that all alpine plants 
need to be placed much above the ground- 


level.. Free drainage being assured, many 
beautiful kinds will thrive if planted 


among stones or brick rubble, or eyen in 
the bare soil. There are, of course, things 
such as the Androsaces, HEdraianthus, 
some Saxifrages such as Burseriana and 
closely allied forms, some of the Dian- 
thuses, etc., which must have the special 
accommodation afforded by a well-con- 
structed rock garden; but these need not 
tiouble the beginner. 

In my light soil many things will do, so 
long as they ure well above the ground: 
level. Several years ago I planted a 
mound which consisted of decayed garden 
rubbish with various alpines, and they did 
remarkably well and converted an un- 
sightly spot into a place of some interest. 
This mound is about 18 inches high, 
sloping down gradually on each side. I 
simply planted in this soil, the only special 
care taken being to mix some chalk which 
I happened to have with the surface soil. 
and round each plant put in on the slope 
I bedded some stones, which serve to keep 
the soil in place and guard the roots in n 
great measure from heat and drought and 
from being thrown out of the ground by 
frost. There could be no simpler way. of 
growing alpine plants than this, and it 
may be as well if I give the names of those 
with which the mound is clothed. They 
consist of Saxifraga altissima, S. inter- 
media, S. Aizoon and varieties, S. semper- 
vivoides, S. Guildford Seedling, — S. 
Haworthi, S. Rhei, S. muscosa, Coronilla 
iberica, Lippia repens, Dianthus deltoides, 
Cheiranthus alpinus, Waldsteinia  tri- 
foliata, Sempervivum arachnoideum, S. 
Laggeri, S. Verloti, S. pyrenaicum, S. 
stoloniferum, 8S. violaceum, Arenaria 
montana, Iris cristata, and  Linaria 
pallida. There are many other things 
that can be grown in this way, such as 
Cyclamen neapolitanum, ©. Atkinsi, and 
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in many colours. Where the natural staple 
is of a close, retentive character it must he 
lightened by means of a liberal addition 
of leaf-mould, and should have mortar or 
brick rubble added liberally to help main- 
tain the soil in a free, sweet condition. 

J. CORNHILL. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


SOME FOREIGN METHODS OF 

COOKING. 
‘In England the vegetable is maltreated, 
in Germany it is appreciated, in France it 
is idealised;’’ and not only in France is 
it idealised, but also in Italy and several 
other European countries. For instance, 
the common Cabbage, if treated after the 
Russian fashion, is quite a different veget- 
able from its often badly-boiled English 
sister, while artichokes, served as they are 
frequently served in Italy, are ~ most 
delicious. 

ARTICHOKES A LA CREME (French).-- 
Choose large Jerusalem Artichokes of an 
equal size, peel them, blanch them in cold 
water for twenty minutes, then boil them 
in milk for ten minutes, when they must 
be drained and cut into moderately thin 
slices. Put a pint of the slices into a 
stewpan, with a seasoning to taste of salt 
and white pepper; add nearly half a pint 
of cream, cover close, and simmer yery 
gently until tender, great care being taken 
that the slices do not get broken. Garnish 
with sippets of toast. ; 

BEETROOTS A LA CREME (French).—Boil, 
peel, and cut into dice three Beetroots. 
Quarter, peel, and slice two Spanish 
Onions, and fry them till tender in butter 
without allowing them to colour. Put 
1 oz. of butter into a saucepan, and when 
it has melted stir into it smoothly a table- 
spoonful of flour; cook for a minute or 
two, then dilute gradually with half a pint 
of cream (or half a pint of milk beaten 
with the yolk of an egg), and season with 
Salt, pepper, and two tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar dissolved in three table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar; add the Beetroots 
and Onions, and make thoroughly hot, but 
without boiling, or the sauce may curdle. 
CELERY AU FROMAGE (Italian);—Wash 
the Celery thoroughly, trim it into con- 
venient-sized pieces, and boil it in salted 
water until it is barely tender, when it 
must: be drained on a cloth, allowed to be- 
come cold, then evenly coated with brown 
chaufroix sauce, and stood on one side for 


well-drained Salsify into 8-inch lengths, 
which dip in the batter, and fry crisp in 
boiling fat or oil. Sprinkle with Krona 
pepper, and serve piled high upon a folded 
napkin. 

SPINACH FRITTERS (French).—Wasb the 
Spinach thoroughly in several waters, put 
it into a saucepan with just sufficient 
water to keep it from burning, and when 
tender drain and press it as dry as pos- 
sible; it must then be passed through a 
wire sieve, and mixed with half its bulk 
in breadcrumbs, a few scalded Currants, 
and a-seasoning of salt, pepper, and grated 
nutmeg; add as many beaten eggs as May 
be necessary to thin down the whole to the 
consistency of batter, which drop in spoon- 
fuls into boiling oil. Drain the fritters 
when cooked quite free from superfluous 
grease, and serve very hot.—TVhe Queen. 





INDIAN RECIPES BY A NATIVE COOK. 

Potato Buacit.—Four Potatoes cut into 
pieces, four Tomatoes sliced, two green 
Apples sliced, one large Onion sliced, two 
large teaspoonfuls curry powder, one dried 
Chili sliced, two ounces of butter. Heat 
the butter in a stew-pan. Mix the Apples 
and vegetables in a bowl with curry 
powder, and salt to taste; then turn them 
into the pan with the melted butter, and 
cook until the Potatoes are soft. If made 
without the Tomatoes it will be necessary 
to add a little water. Beans may be added 
to vary this, also Peas and pieces of Cauli- 
flower. If more vegetables are used it will 
be necessary to add more curry powder 
and more butter. 

FRirp VEGETABLE Marrow.—Vegetable 
Marrow when boiled is somewhat insipid. 
An excellent way to prepare a small 
Marrow, which results in’an appetising 
dish, is to cut it into rounds, remove the 
seeds, and fry in smoking hot butter. If 
the Marrow is large, cut it into pieces 
about half an inch in thickness. 

acs PArMEesan.—Butter a pie-dish, or 
individual dishes, sprinkle with browned 
breadcrumbs (these can be made from 
erusts and odd pieces of bread baked and 
crushed, and kept ready for use in a tin}. 
Break three or four eggs carefully into the 
dish, sprinkle with salt, pepper, and 
grated Parmesan cheese and breadcrumbs, 
add small pieces of butter, and bake until 
a nice brown. ‘This*may be varied by 
putting a layer of sliced: tomatoes under 





the sauce to set. In the meantime put 
into a mortar 4 0z. of bread-crumbs, 4 oz. 
of grated Parmesan cheese, 2 0z. of fresh 
butter, and a_ seasoning of salt. and 
cayenne pepper; pound thoroughly 
together, bind with the yolk of an egg, 
form into small balls, and fry in plenty of 
boiling oil. Now take the Celery boudins, 
brush them over with beaten yolk of egg, 
roll in breadcrumbs, and fry them also. 
Serve upon a folded napkin garnished 
with the cheese balls. 

ONIONS AU FROMAGE (German).—Peel 
and wash three or four large Onions, and 
cut them into slices 3 inch in thickness. 
Spread a baking-tin with butter, place the 
Onion slices side by side upon it, season 
them with salt and pepper, and bake them 
in a hot oven until they are tender. Have 
ready some grated Parmesan cheese, 
sprinkle the Onions rather plentifully with 
it, and return them to the oven for a few 
minutes for the cheese to melt, when they 
must be served upon circles of toast spread 
with mustard butter. 

SALSIFY EN FRITURE (French).—Dissolve 





©. Coum, Nierembergia rivularis, Cam- 
panula pusilla, Anemone Robinsoniana, A. 


2 oz. of butter in half a pint of warm milk, 
then mix into it very smoothly 10 oz. of 





ranunculoides, and A. palmata, Dryas 
octopetala, Draba  bruniefolia, Aster 


flour, and just before the batter is to be 
used mix in also the well-whisked whites 





alpinus, Primula nivalis, and P. Sieboldi 





of two eggs. Cut some plainly boiJed and 


and over the eggs, and sprinkling each 
layer with cheese. 
APPLE JTfoon.—This: is a new and 


delicious way of preparing Apple fool. The 
flavour is excellent, and the mixture 
creamy. Core and bake three large Apples, 
let them get cold. Boil a pint and a half 
of milk and two tablespoonfuls of castor 
sugar till reduced to about half the quan- 
tity. Put on one side to cool. Put the 
Apples through a sieve, then add the milk, 
and serve in custard glasses. This is 
enough for three or four persons. It 
ought to be of the consistency of thick 
cream. < 

InpIAN LentTILC Soupr.—An appetising 
and easily-prepared soup is made as 
follows :—Boil a teacupful of Lentils in 
suflicient water to cover them well. When 
cooked add a little curry powder (half a 
teaspoonful will be enough) and some salt. 
tub through a sieve. Fry a small Onion 
(minced) in a little butter in the stew-pan, 
add the Lentil purée and cook for several 
minutes. Serve with fried crofitons cut 
into dice, and, if liked, add some mint 
dried and powdered. 

me er Pl 

Pear Mme. Dupuis.—A handsome fruit, 
as good in flavour as any Doyenne du 
Comice. We are all so apt to run after a 
favourite and to forget others quite as 
good as the best,—W., Sussex, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE NEWER DEUTZIAS. 
THe last quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed enormous additions to the already 
long list of trees and shrubs suitable for 
outdoor culture in the British Isles, the 
number of species of some genera hitherto 
known being more than doubled by the 
introductions of a few years. In many in- 


ferior to those previously grown, but 





lever, they are perfectly 
stances the newer shrubs are decidedly in- | 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


siderable fame by reason of his hybrid 
Gladioli and Philadelphuses. 
Unfortunately, the majority of the 
Deutzias commence growth very early in 
spring, and the flower-buds appear simul- 
taneously with the axillary growths, 


although not due to open before late May | 


and early June. On this account they 
sometimes fall a prey to late spring frosts. 
So far as winter frost is concerned, how- 

hardy, and in 
winter is experi- 
growth back in spring, 


places where a severe 
enced, thus keeping 


ed 
24 


weak and worn-out wood each year. 
pagation is easily effected by means of 
cuttings of young wood during July. 
These must be made about 4 inches in 
length, and inserted in sandy soil in a 
close case. As a rule, the best plants for 
forcing are those about three years old, 
which have been grown rapidly. 

SELECTION SPECIES AND VARIETIES. 

D. SETCHUENENSIS.—This is a Chinese 
| species which was introduced to France 
labout nineteen years ago. Forming a 
|graceful shrub 38 feet to 4 feet high; it 


| o 
)S 


Pro- 


OF 








Deutsia corymbosa. 


several are equal to the best of the older 


kinds. The genus Deutzia has received 
many additions, a large percentage of | 


them being quite as beautiful as the older 
species. A few of the new kinds appear 
to have been given specific rank with very 
small distinguishing characters, but others 
are perfectly distinct, both from old and 
new species. In addition to the new 
species, a number of pretty hybrids has 
been raised between old and new kinds, 
most of which are very free flowering. 
These hybrids were raised by the late M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, who attained con- 


| 
| 
| 


| purpose they give excellent results. 





From a photograph tn Mrs. Chambers’ 


they usually blossom profusely. On this 
a@tount some people prefer to use the 
earlier-growing kinds for forcing, rather 
than for the outdoor garden, and for that 
Like 
the older. Deutzias, those of recent intro- 
duction require good loamy soil, with an 
occasional surface-dressing of well-rotted 
manure, for they are rank feeders, and to 
ensure the best results it is necessary to 
keep the plants furnished with vigorous 
young wood. As an aid to this end, it is 
a good plan to give them a good thinning 
out after flowering, thus getting rid of 


garden at Haslemere. 


bears ovate-lanceolate leaves and axillary 
corymbs of white flowers. The illustra- 
tion on page 29 shows a fine example 
growing in Miss Willmott’s garden at 
Warley. Unfortunately, the plant is often 
injured by frost in spring. 

D. SETCHUENENSIS VAR. CORYMBIFLORA, 
There has been some difference of opinion 
as to the correct name of this plant. It 
was grown by the late M. Lemoine as D. 
corymbiflora. . Vilmorin, in “« Fruticetum 
Vilmorinianum,’’ page 127, however, gives 
corymbiflora as a synonym of setchuen- 
ensis, and now there seems to be a disposi- 
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tion to treat corymbiflora as a variety of 
Franchet’s setchuenensis. It is a very 
beautiful plant when dt its best, for the 
white flowers appear in large, elegant 
corymbs. They are at their best. in June, 
and the finer inflorescences contain 
yards of one hundred flowers. 
grows 4 feet or 5 feet high, with gracefully- 
arching branches, clothed with ovate or 
lance-shaped leaves up to 5 inches long and 
4 inch wide. Unfortunately, it is one of 
the more tender kinds, and requires con- 
siderable attention in the way of spring 
protection, after a mild winter, to pre- 
serve the flowers. Both species and 


up-.| 
The plant | 


variety are natives-of China, and have | 


been cultivated since 1895, when seeds 
were first received in France. 

D. coryMbosa.—This is a Himalayan 
species, which differs from the _ last- 
named in its more vigorous growth, larger 
foliage, and denser flower-heads. The 
leaves vary somewhat in shape, but are 
usually more or less oval, the larger ones 
being from 4 inches to 5 inches long and 
up to 23? inches wide. As with the last- 


named, the flowers are white. The ac- 
companying illustration is from an in- | 


fiorescence produced in Mrs. 
garden. 

D. bDIScOLOR is a comparatively small 
shrub, of bushy habit, growing to about 
8 feet in height. It was introduced. to 
Trance from China in 1888. The flowers 
have a white ground, flushed with rose. 

D. piscoLor and its variety purpurascens 
crossed with D. gracilis have produced a 
number of hybrids, all of which are of a 
showy nature. Conspicuous are such 
kinds as rosea, floribunda, grandiflora, 
campanulata, and carminea. Campanu- 
lata and floribunda have pretty white 
flowers, whilst in the other casés the blos- 
soms are tinged with rose. 

D. DISCOLOR VAR. PURPURASCENS is a some- 


what stronger-growing shrub, bearing 
oval leaves up to 21 inches long, dark 
green above, and pale’ beneath. The 


flowersare borne in erect, axillary clusters, 
and differ from those of the foregoing 


plant by reason of their richer rosy-purple | 


hue. It was introduced to the Paris Bota- 
nical Gardens by means of seeds collected 
by the Abbé Delavay, and flowered for the 
first time in Europe in May, 1891. Both 
type and variety have been of consider- 
able importance to the horticulturist, - for 
M. Lemoine used them as parents in 
various crosses, the results of which are 
to be seen in the several hybrids with rose 
or purple-tinted flowers. 

D. Witsont.—A_ figure of this showy 
plant is to be found in the ** Botanical 
Magazine,’’ t. $,083. It forms a bush about 
3 feet in height, with reddish-brown 
branches, and oblong, lance-shaped or 
almost elliptic leaves, 3 inches to 44 inches 
long. The white flowers are flat in ap- 
pearance, almost an inch across, and pro- 
duced in good-sized inflorescences. This 
plant flowered for the first time in the 
Coombe Wood Nursery in 1905. 

D. LoNGIFOLIA.—This species was origin- 
ally discovered by the Abbé David, 
and subsequently Mr. Wilson 
when collecting for Messrs. 
Seeds were received at Coombe 
in January, 1902, and: the first 
flowered in 1905. It was then named 
D. Veitchi, but the name of D. longifolia 
had been previously 


Veitch. 


when dealing with the French mission- 
aries’ collections. The plant forms a 
moderate-sized bush, bearing broadly 


> 


found it | 


Wood | 
plant | 


Chamber’s | 


| 





lance-like or ovate leaves up to 34 inches | 


The flowers are 
heads, and the 


inch wide. 
good-sized 


long, and 1 
produced in 


colour varies from rose to reddish-purple. | 
It is a very distinct kind, and one which is | 


likely to become popular in the future, 
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D. VILMoRIN«:.—In some respects this 
species reminds one of a Philadelphus, 
more particularly in regard to its flowers. 
It is one of the most vigorous of all, and 
grows at least 6 feet high, with long, 
vigorous shoots, bearing soft, lance-shaped 
leaves up to 6 inches long and 12 inch 
wide. These are readily distinguished by 
the silvery under-surface and the fine, 
regular teeth which occur on the margins. 
The white flowers, each nearly an inch 
across, are borne in large clusters of from 
twenty to forty or more flowers each. The 
species is a native of the Mountains of 
Setchuen. 

D. PARVIFLORA Was introduced to com- 
merce in 1891, though it had been grown 
previously by M. Lemoine in his nursery 
at Naney. Attaining a height of from 
4 feet to 5 feet, it is of upright habit, and 
bears large, erect clusters of white 
flowers. Although sent out by M. Lemoine, 
it appears to have been originally intro- 


duced. to the St. Petersburg Botanic 
Gardens. From thence it was sent to the 
Arnold Arboretum, then from there to 


France. It has been used by the hybridist 
as a parent, one of its progeny being 
noticeable in D. Lemoinei, a free-flower- 


ing, showy plant, which claims as its 
other parent D. gracilis. It has been in 
cultivation since 1895. Other . showy 


hybrids of this group are Lemoinei com- 
pacta, Boule de Neige, and Avalanche, all 
with white flowers. Crossed with discolor 
purpurascens, we have Apple Blossom 4nd 
Rose Ball, free-flowering kinds bearing 
rosy-pink flowers. D. parviflora crossed 
with discolor purpurascens has given a 
distinct and pretty hybrid in 

D. KALMIA4FLORA.—This was sent out 
by M. Lemoine in 1900. Forming a shrub 
5. feet or more high, it produces a 
spreading head, bearing large clusters of 
flat, rounded flowers, each one of which is 
nearly an_inch across. The outer parts 
are, rosy-coloured and the inner parts 
almost white. A peculiarity of the flowers 
is noticeable in the regular ring of 
stamens, which are arranged somewhat 
like those of the Kalmia. D. 





COLLETIA CRUCIATA. 
Tis shrub is now in full bloom in South 
Devon, and a fine specimen 10 feet in 
height and 8 feet in diameter is at the 
present a very attractive sight, being abso- 
lutely smothered with flower. It has been 
Several times stated that the flowers do 
not add much to the effect of the shrub, 
and, as a rule, it may be allowed that the 
small, white, urn-shaped blossoms, which 
are Wax-like in texture, and very lasting, 
do not render the shrub a conspicuous 
object, since they are rarely borne in suf- 
ficient quantity, but in the instance above 
alluded to the case is very different, the 
effect produced being distinetly striking. 
In November and December this shrub is 
completely covered with . flowers, and 
forms a charming picture at a time when 
scarcely anything is in bloom in the open. 
This Colletia is rarely met with in 
gardens, but is hardier than its habitat of 
Chili would suggest, never being injured 
by the frost in the south-west. It was 
introduced in 1824, and was also raised 
from seed of Colletia horrida or spinosa, a 


| Species bearing long, awl-shaped thorns, at 
adopted by Franchet, 


Bicton, South Devon, in 1849) but the 
laterally-compressed spines were so dis- 
Similar to those of ©. horrida that, for a 
considerable period, it was thought that 
some mistake had been made, and that the 
seeds sown could not have belonged to CG. 
horrida, but to another species. Eventu- 
ally, however, it was proved that Mr. 
Barnes, the head gardener at Bicton, was 
correct in his assertion, spines of the two 


forms, now known as Colletia ecruciata 
and ©. horrida being found on the same 
branch. At the time that C. cruciata 
appeared at Bicton it was named C. Bic 
tonensis by Dr. Lindley, who failed to dis- 
cover its identity with C. cruciata, which 
Was introduced in 1824, one year after the 
introduction of GC. horrida. If employed | 
for a fence this Colletia would form an} 
impenetrable barrier, but up to the pre-. 
sent it has not been grown in sufficient 
quantity in this country to be put to this 
use. Curiously enough, though Colletia 
cruciata flowers in the winter, C. horrida | 
apparently blooms in the spring, as some 
years ago, when I was at Fota, in County 
Cork, I saw a shrub of that species in 
bloom in the spring. 








WYNDHAM I'I1TZHERBERT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Buds on Oleanders.—I shall be much 
obliged if you will kindly tell me whether 
buds now appearing on Oleanders should be 
nipped out.—WILLOUGHBY. 


[In all probability the buds now appear- 
ing on your Oleander will go blind; still, 
we should not remove them till you see 
whether this is likely to happen, as they 
do not weaken the plant much. ]} 


Laurustinus hedges.—In seaside gardens 
the Laurustinus is 4 great favourite as a 
hedge plant, especially for enclosing villa 
gardens; and very bright and cheerful it 
looks at this time of the year, covered with 
innumerable heads of rosy buds and pure 
white blossoms. The usual eustom in 
forming these hedges is to plant healthy 
young bushes sbout 2 feet apart, and allow 
them to grow unchecked, with the excep- 
tion of topping the strongest shoots, in 
order to induce them to grow thick at the 
base. They are, as a rule, kept cut down 
to about 5 feet high, so as to form shelter. 
The best time for pruning them is in 
spring, or as soon as the blossoms begin 
to fade. The shoots are thinned out with 
a knife, cutting out the strongest that 
have flowered, and leaving the weaker 
side shoots untouched; this is preferable 
to clipping with shears, which mutilates 
the leaves. DPiuning being done at tie 
time just named, the growth gets matured 
by the autumn, and in mild winters these 
hedges are. aglow with blossoms all 
through the dull, dark days. Not only do 
they give a cheerful aspect to the gardens 
which they surround, but the sprays of 
blossoms are very useful in a cut state for 
mixing with other flowers, a white ground- 
work being the best of all for showing up 
bright colours; and for forming wreaths 
they are invaluable at Christmastide. It 
is surprising how well this plant with- 
stands rough gales, and the more fully the 
plants are exposed to sunshine the more 
free-flowering they become. 

Propagation of Hollies (J. B.)—Cuttings of 
Hollies strike only with difficulty, the usual 
method of propagating them being by seeds. 
Holly-berries should be gathered when ripe 
and mixed with a little sand in a cool, moist 
place in order to separate the seeds from the 
pulp. They may be sown in,the spring in a 


sheltered spot out-of-doors. Most of the seeds 
will germinate the second year. 


A Rhododendron that thrives in lime.—tT 
remember to have seen the statement that one 
species of Rhododendron.or Azalea is a native 
of chalky districts, and, consequently, 
flourishes in soil containing a considerable 
admixture of lime. I should be obliged if you 
could inform me of the name of the species in 
question, if such exists. To the best of my 
remembrance it Was Rhododendron hirsutum 
or Azalea hirsuta, but none of the books in 
my possession mention indifference to chalk as 
,be:ng a peculiarity of the former.—E. EMson. 








Brugmansia flowering.—I should be very 
glad to know whether a Brugmansia now show- 
ing flower-buds could be made to flower in 
about 50 degs. of heat.—WILLouGHRY. 


[Given favourable weather the blooms 
on the Brugmansia may develop; still, it 
is quite likely that they will drop. Keep 
the roots moderately supplied with water, ] 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. account’ should cuttings be taken from | quired after the old stools are placed im 
such plants. Glasshouse accommodation | position; as a matter of fact, more plants 
is usually very limited at this season, and | fail through the too free use of water in 
A FRESH START. the protection of stock plants is impera-| these early stages. .A slight sprinkling 
THosr who wish to be successful in the | tive for soe weeks to come. It is a great] will suffice, assuming, of course, the balls 
) eultivation of their Chrysanthemums know | waste of space to allow the plants, after) of soil are fairly moist when the old stools 
_ only too well that the selection of stock | they are cut down, to remain in the pots} are. partially: shaken. out. So soon as 
plants is a matter of the highest import-|in which they have flowered. To econo-! cuttings are seen to be developing and are 
‘ance.. All too frequently the selection of | mise space at this season it is a good plan} showing, through the thin layer of soil that 
‘stock plants is done in a very indis- | to shake out the plants from their flower-) was sprinkled over the old stools, water 
-eriminate fashion. As a rule all plants | ing pots, reducing the ball of soil and | may be applied more freely.. Readers who 

of a sort are grouped together, and in| roots very considerably, arranging them find it inconvenient to shake out their 

each group of plants there are usually | close together on the hard floor of a roomy plants would be well advised to give the 


| 
: 
| 


| 
. 
: 
: 
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Deutsia setchucnensis. From a photograph tn Miss Willmott’s garden at Great Warley. 
(See page 27.) 


good, bad, and indifferent plants. To pro- | glasshouse, and slightly covering the re- | plants that are left in their flowering pots 
eure stock from each and every plant is | duced old stools with loam of a light, | a top-dressing. Remove the surface soil, 
most indiscreet, and it is more than likely | sandy nature. The side benches of the | replacing it to the depth of about an inch 
that the weaknesses and undesirable | glasshouse may be utilised for the same ) with some light, gritty compost. 

traits in certain stock plants will be per- | purpose, especially if they have a layer of | January is a capital month to start pro- 
petuated in the cuttings taken from these | ashes or are covered with slates, ete., to | pagating. Many growers begin earlier, 
defective specimens. Only ‘those plants | provide a cool and slightly moist bottom. | but I have yet to learn what are the ad- 
that produced the best results in the sea- | Some growers make up a bed of light, | vantages of so doing. If I had the choice 
son that has closed should be set aside. | gritty soil on the raised sides of low, span- | of cuttings I would first insert those of 
Where it is possible, these stock plants | roofed greenhouses, and into this compost | the late-flowering varieties, no matter to 
should be marked in some way. It is not | the reduced old stools are plunged. Any | which section they belong. I would then 
at all uncommon for plants of some varie- | one of the methods herein described will | proceed with the mid-season kinds that 
ties to suffer from leaf disease. Qn uno | answer well. Very little water will be re-| flower naturally during Noyember, and 
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finish with the October-flowering varieties. 
This plan answers splendidly, and invari- 
ably produces plants that are not over-tall, 
as.is the case pretty frequently when the 
same varieties are propagated in Novem- 
ber and December. 


In my opinion a lot of unnecessary 
trouble is taken with Chrysanthemums 


that are to produce large blooms for ex- 
hibition and for decoration. Instead of 
putting the cuttings singly into thumb 
pots, make up a shallow bed of soil, either 
in a frame on the greenho:se bench or 
else on the greenhouse bench itself. I pre- 
fer the latter method. Into these beds of 
light, sandy soil dibble in the cuttings 
firmly, and, after watering, maintain a 
temperature of about 45 degs. In about 
three weeks or a month most of the 
cuttings would be rooted. Pot up these 
reoted cuttings into small “ sixties ’’?— 
s-inch pots. This should be done before 
the roots are very long, and thus there 
would be less risk of damaging them. 


WWintive mck. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Prize for seedling Anemone-centred 
Singles.—On the recommendation of the 


Iloral Committee the Executive Com- 
mittee of the ‘National Chrysanthemum 
Society, at their meeting on December 


16th last, decided to offer next year a 
prize of two guineas for the best seedling 


plant of an  Anemone-centred single 
Chrysanthemum. The plants are to be 


exhibited before the Floral Committee at 
any of its meetings during 1914. The ex- 
hibits will be judged by points at the 
different meetings, and the award of the 
Floral Committee will be announced at the 
end of the 1914 season. The Anemone- 
centred single is the latest type of the 
Chrysanthemum. ‘The original of the 
type is Kathleen May, a glorious crimson, 
and this was followed by Snow Queen, 
one of the most refined decorative Chrys- 
anthemums we have. The latest addition 
is Muriel Patching, a blush-pink, com- 
mended by the National Chrysanthemum 
Society during the past season. 
pronounced Anemone-centred single is 
Miss Irene Cragg, a pure white sort that 
has been in commerce a few years.— 
Was. 2B. 

Late coloured Chrysanthemums.— At the 
National Chrysanthemum Society’s Show 
of Market Chrysanthemums, held on Wed- 
nesday, December 10th last, a number of 
really excellent sorts were staged by a 
few of the leading growers. The mere 
noteworthy Japanese varieties were 
Heston Bronze (deep golden-yellow), Pink 
Thompson (pink), Princess Victoria (pink 
sport), Christmas Gift (bronzy-yellow, 
free flowering), M. Hodgson (a unique tone 
of red), Wells’ Late Pink (a lovely soft 
pink), Baldock’s Crimson (a deep red of 
small to medium size when disbudded, 
good also in sprays), Heston Pink (the 
new deep rose-pink), Russet, Princess 
Victoria: (a bronze form of this family), 
and others, such as Godfrey’s Crimson, 
Golden Thompson, December Pink, and 
I. Pilon (still a good December yellow). 
Singles were represented by Isabel Gray 
(a warm terra-cotta sort of considerable 
merit), Merstham Jewel (a large reddish 
terra-cotta with gold tips), Mrs. Hubert 
Williams, Commodore (rich crimson), and 
the Anemone-centred single Kathleen May 
(a glorious crimson).—C. A. H. 

Chrysanthemum Brilliant.—This is a big 
single flower when disbudded to a dozen or so 
blooms on a plant—a plan to which the variety 
adapts itself. The flowers have a_ showy, 
starry appearance, particularly bright in 
shades of bronzy-crimson. As singles go, it is 
late, too, therefore likely to be of service to 


those who require flowers over a long 
season. 


A less 
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FRUIT. 


COOKING CHERRIES. 

THERE are a few varieties of Cherries, of 
which the best known is the Morello, or 
Cerise du Nord of the French, which, on 
account of their somewhat acid or tart 
flavour are more fitted for cooking and 
preserving than for the dessert. Of, these 
the 

MoRELLO, which is mostly grown against 
walls having a north aspect, is, doubtless, 
the more generally cultivated of any of 
them. It also does well as a bush in the 
open garden, the trees being equally as 
fertile as wall-trained examples, and the 
fruit will also hang for a considerable 
time after it is ripe. This Cherry is justly 
esteemed for bottling for winter use in the 
kitchen and for preserving in brandy. The 
fruits are also largely sought after during 
late summer and early autumn for tart- 


making. They are also very delicious 
when dipped in syrup of such a _ con- 


sistence that sufficient of it will adhere to 
and enecrust the berries for the dessert. 
Under good cultivation the Morello at- 
tains a very large size and is glossy black 
in colour. The fruit produced by standards 
is usually smaller, not so_ brightly 
coloured, and the flesh is less tender. 
This, and the fact that to preserve the 
fruit from birds is a difficult matter, 
renders standards the least desirable form 
of tree in which to grow the Morello. The 
next best known variety is the 

KENTISH RED. This is a medium-sized 
Cherry, flesh-coloured when first it ripens 
and changing to dark red with keeping. 
It is wonderfully prolific, and the quantity 
of fruit that half-a-dozen to a dozen good- 
sized bushes will produce is surprising. 
It can also be grown and trained on a 
wall, but its natural habit of growth 
renders it more suitable for training as a 
wide-spreading bush. It is very hardy, 
and when the trees are fully established 
they make a quantity of short, slender 
shoots which, in a gdéod season, will bear 
fruit their entire length. The fruits are 
highly prized by housekeepers for bottling 
and in the kitchen for cooking. 

FLEMISH RED, which is somewhat simi- 
lar in appearance to the preceding, is not 
nearly so much appreciated for bottling, 
though equally as good for the making of 
tarts. The chief distinction between the 
fruits is that the stone of the Kentish 
adheres to ‘the stalk, and housekeepers 
prefer not to bottle the fruit until it is 
ripe enough for the stones to be pulled 
out readily. My experience of Flemish 
ted is that it makes the more vigorous 
growth of the two. 

REINE HORTENSE, which is classed by 
the French with the Duke varieties, is 
also a valuable cooking Cherry, and ripens 
sarlier than the preceding, while 

SELLE MAGNIFIQUE, Which is rather simi- 
lar to the Morello but lighter-coloured and 
ripens later than it, is also suitable for 
any of the purposes mentioned above. 
When generously treated, magnificent 
fruits of this variety may be had on a 
north yall. soth this and teine 
Hortense may also be grown as bushes. 

There are two or three other varieties 
highly spoken of belonging to this section, 
but of which I have had no experience. 
All the same, those about to plant should 
give them a trial, and the names are, 
therefore, appended. They are Belle de 
Montreuil and Searlet King. 

All of the foregoing should:be liberally 
treated in the way of manurial mulchings 
every autumn or, at the latest, in spring, 
and, once the trees are established, never 
dig or fork up the alleys or disturb the 


: ground beneath bush-grown trees, as this 
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leads to the destruction of great numbers 
of surface roots. A hoeing to free the sur- 
face of weeds when necessary is all that 
is required. The best means of affording 
protection to the crops on bush trees as 
they approach maturity is to erect a kind 
of arched framework with stout iron wire 
ever the trees. This, if well laced to-| 
gether, will keep the nets, which should | 
be of } inch mesh, from touching the trees, 
and will last for years. A. We 






























NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Training fruit-trees.—The training of 
bushes and pyramids can generally be done 
by cutting to buds pointing in ,the right 
direction, and by the complete removal of 
1seless branches, smoothing the wounds 
with a sharp knife, chisel, or other tool, 
and painting the wounds with Stockholm | 
tar or some equivalent that will stop up 
the pores and keep out the wet, always 
bearing in mind that the removal of a 
small branch is less hurtful than that of a 
large one. In training trees on walls and 
fences the fan system is best for stone 
fruits, and Apples and Pears ure best as 
espaliers. The trees should be built up, 
gradually clothing the bottom of the wall 
before proceeding upwards. The training 
of the young branches should be attended 
to during growth in summer, and the 
shreds or ties should leave room enough 
for growth, as tight ligatures and the care- 
less use of nail or hammer often do 
harm,-wounds in the bark or stem creat- 
ing places for canker and other forms 
of disease, especially gumming in stone 
fruits. In the management of the root- 
run I think it is best not to use a spade if 
it can be avoided, the fork for such work 
being a better tool. Most of the suckers 
springing up around Plum and other fruit- 
trees are caused by the spade injuring the 
roots.—H. C. 

Training Vines under glass.—In modern 
houses built with lighter seantlings and 
lurge squares of glass the old system of 
training Vines near the glass should, I 
think, be altered. I have known houses 
where the foliage lost colour through the 
change of temperature and proximity to 
the glass. It should be borne in mind that 
there is considerable variation in the tem- 
perature. On bright, sunny days this 
heat under these large squares of glass is 
very great, and on cold nights the cold is 
intense; and from extreme changes the 
foliage does and must suffer. I have 
known cases where, when the trellises 
were lowered, a marked improvement took 
place. A double thickness of fishing nets 
has in some cases been used to tone down 
the strong heat and check the cold radia- 
tion at night.- A single thickness of 
netting may do much good and in some 
cases be sufficient. The time help is re- 
quired is in spring when the foliage is 
young and susceptibie to injury. Of 
course, something may be done on hot days 
by using more moisture inside, but that 
would not mitigate the cold at night.— 
oes & 

Mulching fruit-trees.—If the grower can 
be quite sure that the soil in which the 
fruit-trees have been planted was deeply 
trenched in due course, he need not trouble 
much about the roots if he can keep them 
near the surface. As a general rule we 
do not mulch our fruit-trees as we ought 
to. I once read of a good gardener who 
wheeled all the garden refuse to the 
orchard, spreading it thinly on the sur- 
face and covering ‘it with soil from the 
potting-shed. By taking this course the 
decaying refuse did not cause any annoy- 
ance, and when, in after years the ground 
















































































































Was examined, surface roots of a very 
fibrous nature were abundant. The trees 


were nated for their good, free, clean 
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-owth and cropping. There is, generally, 
a garden plenty of refuse which might 
» satisfactorily got rid of in the way re- 
rred to.—G. G. 


ash for fruit-trees on walls (J. R.—A 
ost valuable wash for wall or, indeed, any 
‘uit-trees, to be applied in the winter, con- 
sts of caustic soda and commercial potash, 
A the proportion of 1 lb. of each to 10 gallons 
‘water. Both soon dissolve in boiling water, 
ad the mixture when cool can then be 
‘ringed on to the trees. If to it be added 
Ib. of soft-soap for each 10 gallons, the liquid 
all the more adhesive. You can give such 
washing at once, or so soon as you have 
puned the trees. Collect all prunings and 
‘arn them, or otherwise you may still leave 
ear by many clusters of insect eggs. Be care- 
il to use gloves to prevent the wash reaching 
je hands. Witu respect to lime-whiting the 
‘alls, that may follow, but we prefer syring- 
ag it on thickly rather than using a brush, 
nd adding some clay and soot to colour the 
rash. The hotter that it is applied the better. 
t will peel off in the spring. Use a fine rose 


9 the syringe for the first-named solution, and 
coarse one for the latter. ' 
Raspberries — autumn fruiting.—In no 


seen these so fine as 


arden have I at any time f 
Crewkerne in the 


it Chedington Court near 
lecond week in_ October. They were grow- 
ng in a somewhat shady position on good 
oil, the shoots borne down with the weight 
yf fruit. I asked how long they continued in 
yearing, and was told six or seven weeks. 
When | asked as to their culture, I was told 
hey were generally lifted each season early 
n the year, the best canes being selected, 
jlanted on fresh, deeply-worked soil, and 
nulched in summer. The rule is to cut them 
‘lose to the ground in March.—DoRseET. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE CULTIVATION OF CHELERY.* 
%etery (Apium graveolens) occurs wild 
nm marshy ground in Pngland, and. in 
Burope generally, but the taste and smell 
when found in its natural habitat are 
most disagreeable., It appears, however, 
-hat the higher the state of cultivation and 
the more thorough the blanching, the 
better is the flavour of this all-important 
crop. Celery is regarded as one of out 
most wholesome vegetables, and it is valu- 
able in the kitchen garden for more 
reasons than one. Apart from its being in 
great request both as a green salad and a 
cooked vegetable, no crop leaves the 
ground in better condition for the .suc- 
ceeding one. Celery responds to, and also 
pays for, good cultivation, and it is one 
of our vegetables that cannot be produced 





too large for table use—.e., consistent 
with good quality, as the larger the 


“ sticks’? the better is the flavour. The 
principal point to observe in the eultiva- 
tion of this crop is that throughout the 
whole season of growth, from the time the 
seed is sown until growth is finished, the 
plants ought not to receive any kind of 
check; and dryness at the root when ina 
young state, and lack of attention in 
pricking off the seedlings when ready, are 
the two principal causes of ultimate 
failure. Probably one of the most qu- 
portant items is the 

Sow1na of the seed, more especially the 
date of sowing, for if sown too early the 
crop may run to flower prematurely, and 
the flavour is then lost. For the earliest 
supplies to be ready during August and 
September, sowing should be carried out 
about the middle of February. A fairly 
light compost should be prepared, and 
pots, pans, or shallow boxes used accord- 
ing to the quantity dealt with. After care- 
fully draining and covering the crocks 
with some good rough material, the pans, 
ete., should be nearly filled with good 
loamy soil, which should be pressed level. 
The seed sbould not be sown too thickly, 
and should be just covered with sand or 
fine soil, watered with a fine rose, covered 
with a sheet of glass, and placed in a 
gentle heat. As soon as the seedlings 
appear they should be placed as near to 
the glass as possible so that they will con- 





* This article describes the cultivation of Celery as 
practised in private gardens. 
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tinue to grow sturdily, and when large 
enough they should be pricked off into 
boxes filled with suitable soil. The main 
sowing should take place from about the 
first week to the middle of March and be 
treated just as the earliest sowing. This 
will provide plants for use throughout the 
winter and early spring months, and in- 
stead of the whole of the seedlings being 
transferred to boxes, the greater 
should be pricked out into skeleton frames 


placing in the trenches. The 

SITE FOR THE TRENCHES should be 
marked out and got ready some time in 
advance, especially on heavy, retentive 
soils. 


bottom be well broken up with a fork. A 
liberal amount of good half-decayed farm- 
yard manure should be added, filling the 
trench to within 3 inches of the top and 
making firm; sufficient soil should then be 
placed on the top in which to put out the 
young plants. For early supplies one row 


of plants is sufficient in each trench, but | 


for the winter supplies two rows may be 
accommodated. Planting should take 
place when the young plants have attained 
sufficient size, each one being lifted with 
a trowel, with a good ball of soil attached, 
so disturbing the roots as little as possible. 


The plants should be inserted firmly at | 


12 inches to 15 inches apart, and a good 
watering in should follow. The 
may be assisted to grow freely by frequent 
dampings during mild weather, and occa- 
sional dustings of soot over and around 
the plants will do much to stimulate 
growth and prevent attacks of the Celery 
fly. In hot weather too much water can 
hardly be applied to the roots, and once 
the plants are growing freely, stimulants 
in the shape of artificial and liquid 
manures properly diluted may be given 
with advantage. During the growing 
season the crop should be examined at 
intervals and all side growths and split 
leaves removed. Successive plantings will 
require similar treatment, and will help to 
keep up the supply; for the latest plant- 
ings it is a good plan to take out a trench 
between early peas so that the plants may 
enjoy the shade afforded. 

BLANCHING is one of the most important 
items in connection with the production of 
high-class Celery, and demands careful 
attention. It is carried out in two ways, 


and the method about to be described for 


the earliest plantings has much to recom- 
mend it. Instead of being earthed up in 


the usual manner, the blanching of the | 


stems is effected by the use of cheap but 
stout brown paper cut into strips about 
5 inches in width, wrapped round the 


plants, and secured with a strand of raffia. | 


Further strips may be added at intervals 
of about ten days. Where good ‘ sticks” 
are required, this method has much to re- 
commend it, as the plants are very easily 
vatered and fed, and are more free from 
attacks of slugs and other pests, while the 
flavour is not in the least affected. It 
usually takes about six to eight weeks to 
blanch Celery, and for the latest supplies 
blanching should not be put into operation 
too early, or the Celery will be rendered 
much more tender and susceptible to frost. 
For the blanching of late supplies the 
method described is useless, and the 
ordinary method of earthing up should be 
carried out. Fine weather should always 
be chosen for the work, when the foliage 
is dry. A good watering should be given 
if necessary the day before, and the plants 
may be prepared by removing all side 
growths and split leaves. A garden line 
should be stretched tightly on either side 
of the row and the soil broken finely and 
worked well between the plants. Three 


part | 


or in a sheltered part of the garden and | 
be thoroughly hardened off before finally | 


The trenches should be taken out to | 
a depth of 12 inches or 15 inches and the | 


plants | 
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| men may most usefully do the work, one 
on either side of the trench and the third 
to walk backwards and place the soil well 
around and amongst the plants, keeping 
the foliage together so that no soil gets 
between the leaves. Blanching by this 
method should be done gradually, more 
soil being added about every ten days until 
| the desired depth is obtained. During 
severe weather in winter the crowns of 
the ridges and foliage must be protected, 
and straw or some other material such as 
dry Bracken may be employed. 

For general use Aldenham Pink is a 
| good variety, both for early and maincrop 
supplies. Invincible White, Standard 
Bearer, and Major Clarke, the two last, red 
varieties, are all excellent, the last named 
being particularly hardy and useful for 
late supplies.—H. BrckerT in Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture, December, 1913. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbing French Beans under glass.— 
Tender and True climbing French Bean is 
profitable under glass where there are the 
means of training to wires or string. Sup. 
posing there is a span-roofed house wired 
suitable for Cucumbers or Melons, one 
side can be given up to Beans and the 
other planted with Melons or Cucumbers. 
When Beans are plentiful outside in the 
open and they will not be required under 
glass, Tomatoes may take their place. or 
Melons be planted. French [Beans are 
rather subject to red spider, but where 
chilled water is available red spider can 
be kept down, and they will flourish 
amazingly. When I first began growing 
Tomatoes under glass in rather a large 
vay I found the advantage of combining 
| with their culture an early crop of French 
Beans and the climbing varieties may be 
looked upon as a further development, 
simply as a catch crop.—h. H. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Dishonest book canvassing. At 
Clerkenwell, Messrs. Virtue and Co., pub- 
lishers, London, sued Mr. BE. G: Gautrey, 
fruit-grower, Holmsleigh, Chatteris, 
Cambs., for £3 8s., being the charged price 
for a set of books, entitled ‘The Fruit- 
Grower’s Guide,’ supplied to defendant. 
Defendant said he was very busy when the 
canvasser called on him and told him that 
the set would be half-a-guinea. He agreed 
1 te purchase at that price, and the can- 
vasser, producing a paper, said, ‘* Will you 
put your name at the bottom here to en- 
| sure safe delivery of the books?’’ A few 
days after, another man called at his house 
in his absence and left the books, along 
with a bill for £3 3s. ‘* I was astounded,”’ 
added defendant. ‘‘ My bargain was for 
half-a-guinea. I returned the books to 
Shoe Lane.’? The Judge: But you have 
signed this paper. Defendant: I never 
read it. The eanvasser told me it was 
half-a-guinea. These men come and pester 
you whilst you are at work. The Judge : 
I know they do. I have been pestered my- 
self. The only course is to refuse to sign 
anything. You have signed a paper which 
says plainly encugh, * No order taken un- 
less for the entire set, six vcelumes at 
10s. 6d. each.” You have signed without 
taking the trouble to read a document—1 
have had to say the same to meny other 





people—and you must be bound by it. 
Judgment for plaintiffs for amount 
claimed, with costs. 

[Gardeners should be on their guard 


against this scandalous system of publishing 
books. The vendors of these often entrap 
men, and even women, to sign their deceptive 
circulars. The books are very often of slight 
value.—ED.] 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Plant-houses. — Where convenient the 
present is a good time to give’ the stove a 
good overhauling and cleansing, a remark 
which applies equally as much to glass 
and woodwork as to the plants themselves. 
Where the walls are bare they should be 
limewashed afresh, after scraping off all 
conferyie. When walls of this description 
get very green it is a good plan to add 
some paraffin while the lime is slaking and 
about a pint of cement afterwards. This 
mixture tends to keep them clean, but a 
much better method is to cover them 
either with Maidenhair Ferns or the pretty 
small-leaved form of Ficus repens. The 
latter. gives the least trouble, as_ it 
clings like Ivy, and once established it 
quickly covers a wall and takes care of 
itself. Once this is done an occasional 
run over with a pair of shears keeps 
it in good order. Climbers infested with 
““mealy bug ’’ must have special attentiow. 
This insect will be unable to gain foothold 
again if the house is consistently and 
periodically vaporised afterwards. Should 
there be a propagating pit on the north 
side of the house this should be effectually 
cleaned and put in order, as it will shortly 
be required for the striking of cuttings of 
various stove and other plants. sure 
spaces beneath the stages next the foot- 
path can be beautified with the aid of 
stones with which to form pockets. In 
these, when filled with soil of a suitable 
description, Begonias of the Rex type, 
Terns, Tradescantia tricolor, Panicum, 
and other things can then be planted. 
Mignonette, now coming into flower, 
must be fed regularly either with weak 
guano water or the surface soil just lightly 
sprinkled with Clay’s Fertiliser occasion- 
ally prior to watering. Until the heads of 
bloom are fully expanded keep the plants 
close tothe light; afterwards arrange 
them with other flowering subjects in 
greenhouse or conservatory. Marguerites 
for flowering at Easter do best when grown 
in a cool plac? from which frost only can 
be excluded at will. In regard to 
Marguerite culture the private grower has 
much to learn from the trade eultivator, 
Whose plants are invariably dwarf and 
bushy, and when the time comes laden with 
flowers. A too warm temperature means a 
soft, lanky growth, which flowers but 
sparsely. The heat in the hot-beds has 
now subsided sufficientlysto allow of 
Potatoes being planted and Carrots sown. 
The former are planted with a trowel in 
drills 9 inches asunder and 4 inches deep 
after reducing the number of sprouts on 
each to two. ‘The drills for the Carrots 
stand the same distance apart and are 
drawn just deep enough so that the seed 
is covered when filled in. Some sow 
Radishes broadcast between the Potatoes, 
but I prefer to allot them a frame, as they 
can then be accorded correct treatment in 
the way of ventilation as soon as the 
plants appear above ground. Give fre- 
quent attention to Cauliflowers in frames 
and handlights, and if slugs are trouble- 
Some strew lime on the surface of the goil 
after making good the deficiencies. Where 
these are not wintered in frames, etc., 
and are in demand in the early summer 
months, seed of a forcing variety should 
be sown early in the New Year in gentle 
warmth. The same may be said of 
Tomatoes when they are not grown dur- 
ing winter and are required as early as 
possible in spring, ‘* Winter Beauty ” and 
*“ Earliest of All’’ being two good yarie- 
ties to sow either at once or shortly. Sow 
thinly either in pans or pots filled with 
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heat. When the plants appear stand the 
receptacles on a shelf close to the light to 
promote sturdy growth. In wet weather 
overhaul and sharpen afresh all pea-sticks 
considered worth using the second season, 
and trim and deal with new ones. These 
should be sorted and placed together ae- 
cording to length in separate bundles, and, 
When finished, lay them on the ground 
with something heavy on top to flatten 
them. They are then much more con- 
venient to use and also go further than 
sticks which have not had this previous 
preparation. Kidney PBean sticks should 
also be attended to in the same way. 
Bush and Pyramid Apples and Pears. 
The time has arrived for carrying out 
whatever may be required in the way of 
thinning the branches, pruning of spur 
wood, shortening leaders, and training the 
branches in young trees. Of the two forms 
of tree mentioned the former’ igs un- 
doubtedly the better if not the handsomer 
for gardens and orchards, because there 
being no leaders or main stems leaves the 
centres open and allows for the branches 
being disposed at such distances apart 
that they become fully clothed with spurs 
and bear fruit from base to tip. In a 
pyramid there must be a main stem 
where the branches from the base up- 
wards originate; consequently, sunlight 
is, in a great measure, excluded from the 
central portion of the tree. Then, again, 
the branches, unless kept thinned and 
standing a good distance apart, yield fruit 
towards and at their extremities only, 
While the fruit produced by the spurs 
situated in the inner parts of the trees is, 
owing to the shade east by the stem and 
branches aboye and around them, often 
badly coloured and of inferior quality. 


Branch thinning is a matter that should, 
where it is imperative, be attended to first, 
and if the trees are in a very bad state 
the operation may well be spread over two 
Seasons, removing the worst of those 
which are obstructing the light and air 
now and the remainder next season. Trees 
not in such bad case may be dealt with 
fully at once, taking out all the offending 
branches so that sunlight and air shall 
have free play, and afterwards pare the 
wounds smooth and dress with that best 
of all styptics, ‘‘ painters’ knotting.’’ 
Trees which need no branch-thinning 
should be relieved of dead wood and twigs 
in the spurs and have the spur wood 
shortened to four buds. Such as were 
Summer pruned in mid-August will need 
only to have secondary growths, if any are 
present, cut clean away, and any spurs 
then left too long shortened to the fourth 
bud. Shoots retained at that period for 
replacing dead or dying branches and for 
the further furnishing of trees not yet 
fully established with main and secondary 
branches nray either be tipped. or left of 
such a length as the ripeness of the wood 
and the necessities of each individual case 
may demand. Such training as nay be 
required is best effected with the aid of 
short stakes driven in round the trees, and 
tarred twine in regard to bushes. For the 
formal training of pyramids the new or 
younger wood can be pulled into place 
with lengths of twine; which ean be 
fastened to conveniently situated estab- 
lished branches below. Plums grown in 
the same way need just the same treat- 
ment, with the exception that the branches 
may be trained in or kept somewhat 
closer, and that spurring may be done at 
the fifth bud. Cherries of the Morello 











and Kentish types need to have their 
branches thinned occasionally, both to let 
in light and air and encourage the produe- 
tion of new growth. Bush trees of the 
Sweet varieties should have surplus 





nice friable soil and raise them in gentle 


growths spurred back where this was 


-if applied in this 








neglected last summer and spur woo 
shortened if it has been left of inordina 
length. Young shoots required for exte 
‘sion may, if circumstances permit, be lej 
full length. ‘These trees should receive 
far as possible all the pruning they requix 
during the previous summer and autumi 
as much use of the knife in the winte 
often causes gumming. 

Standards of either of the foregoin; 
named fruits which are not «lways desir 
able subjects in a kitchen garden should 
if they have reached a good height and 
attained such dimensions that to allo» 
them further extension means the undu: 
shading and loss of ground space beneath 
should kaye their heads thinned i 
necessary and‘all shoots produced durin: 
the past season spurred back to four o} 
five buds. ‘Trees spurred and restricted i: 
the manner suggested preduce  heayys 
crops of fruit, and it is an excellent way 
of dealing with them when they are be 



































































































































coming too big and cannot for various 
reasons be spared. Ornamental Crabs 


treated in this way also yield great quanti- 
ties of fruit. A. W. 
















MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Fruits under glass.—If ripe Melons are 
required early in May, seeds should now 
be sown. Sow singly in thumb pots fille: 
with moderately moist, fine compost. 
Plunge the pots in a hot-bed and cover 
them with a piece of glass, placing them 
in an atmospheric temperature of 70 degs. 
at night. No water should be given until 
the plants appear. At this stage they 
should be given a light position near the 
glass, syringing them daily and not allow- 
ing the roots to suffer from want of 
moisture. Tomato seed should now be 
sown in pots or pans. Place them in a 
heat of 65 degs. to 70 degs., and when the 
plants have made the first rough leaf, | 
prick them off into small pots. Do not 
allow them to suffer a check at any stage, 
but grow them on steadily until they are 
ready to be placed in the final pots o7 
beds. Vines which are required to ripen 
their fruit in June must now be started 
The house may be closed and a tempera- 
ture of 45 degs. maintained at night. 
Syringe the rods daily and damp the 
paths. Vines usually break more kindly 
if‘ a small bed of leaves or manure is 
rlaced in the house. ‘This will give off a 
certain amount of poth heat and moisture 
if turned over daily. If this method is 
adopted less sylinging will be necessary. 

Plant-houses.—To keep up a good sup- 
ply of the smaller-growing kinds of Ferns, 
such as Adiantum cuneatum, A. gracilli- 
mum, Pteris cretica, P. serrulata, P. serru- 
lata cristata, Asplenium Belangeri, <A. 
bulbiferum, Gymnogramma chrysophylla 
Laucheana, G. peruviana argyrophylia, 
Lomaria gibba, etc., it is necessary to raise 
seedlings from time to time. The best way 
is to sow each kind separately in an 
ordinary seed pan, which must be well 
drained and filled with a compost of 
sifted peat, broken potsherds, and silver 
sand. Press the material moderately firm 
itito the pans and give the surface a good 
watering. Select mature fronds of each 
kind that is to be increased. The fronds, 
if in a green state, may be cut into smull 
bits with a pair of scissors. If the fronds 
have been gathered some time and dried 
they can be rubbed between the hands, 
scattering the bits thickly over the sur- 
face of the pans and pressing them down 
on the damp matetial. Stand each pan in 
a shallow saucer of water, whieh wiil be — 
absorbed in sufficient quantity to keep the 
soil moist without giving water overhead. 
I: is better to avoid wa tering overhead as, 
vay, the fine dust-like 
seeds are liable to get washed away. It 
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is an advantage to place a piece of glass 
Wver the seed pans, which will keep the 
Jurface of the soil in a uniformly moist 
ondition. The seedlings should, as soon 
us large enough to handle, be pricked olf 
snto pans or shallow boxes, drained and 
illed with soil of a similar description to 
‘bat in which the seed was sown, exces t- 
‘ng that less of the crocks will suffice. Put 
he Jittle plants in an inch or two apart, 
ynd give as much water as will make the 
‘naterial quite moist. Keep them in gentle 
seat and stand them where they will get a 
fair amount of light. Fuchsia cuttings 
that were struck in September and have 
since been kept growing slowly in an inter- 
mediate teniperature, now require woving 
into larger pots, the strongest plants 
into 4-inch, the weaker ones into 3-inek. 
A suitable compost consists of good fibrous 
loam, with a liberal addition of well-de- 
eayed manure und some silver sand, After 
potting, the plants must be kept in a tem- 
perature similar to that in which they 
have been through the autumn, Syringe 
them overhead once a day. If a supply of 
Fuchsias is required to bloom in 6-inch 
pots, the present is a suitable time to in- 
sert cuttings. Old plants that, after 
flowering last summer had their branches 
eut in, if now put into heat will furnish 
shoots in a very short time. These should 
be taken off and put in to strike when 
they are about 2 inches long. They may 
either be inserted singly in thumb pots, 
‘filled with light, sandy soil, or several to- 
gether in pots of a larger size. ‘They must 
be kept moderately close and moist in a 
propagating frame with a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. at night. So treated 
they will root in two or three weeks. 
Plants of Poinsettia that have finished 
flowering should be encouraged to ripen 
their shoots by gradually decreasing the 
amount of moisture at the 1oots. When 
all the foliage has fallen and growth is 
dormant they should be placed in their 
resting quarters and examined occasion- 
ally to see that the bark is not shrivelling. 
Late Chrysanthemums are a little earlier 
than usual this season and will not: holt 
out much longer. Every endeavour is 
made to forward some of the early forcing 





shrubs. Azalea indica is among the 
plants that may easily be forced into 


bloom at this season, and as many of them 
are very forward in bud, they may be 
introduced into a moderately warm house 
where the atmosphere is kept fairly 
moist. Other plants that may be pushed 
forward include Azalea mollis, Cytisus 
racemosus, Deutzia gracilis, Laburnums, 


Wistarias,. Spirza confusa, Staphylea 
eolchica, ete. Large consignments of 


Liliums are now coming to hand from 
Japan. They should be potted up as soon 
as received, placed in a cool, dry frame, 
and covered with cocoa-nut fibre or leaf- 
mould. As severe frost may come at any 
time now, provision should be made for 


protecting plants in cold frames, Venti- 
late the frames freely in favourable 


weather and exercise great care in water- 
ing. Wncourage the plants growing undez 
these cool conditions to become of sturdy 
habit and, therefore, better able to with- 
stand low temperatures. 


Vegetable garden.—Seed sowing must 
now be given serious consideration, 4S 
every endeavour must be made to prolong 
the season of the most important~ vege- 
tables as long as possible. Consequently, 
it is now necessary to make small sowings 
of many kinds under glass. If large 
Onions are required, no time should be lost 
in sowing a small quantity of seed, as 
directed in previous notes. Leeks should 
be treated like Onions, but the seed need 
not be sown just yet unless extra fine 
specimens are required early. A sowing 
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of Cauliflower should be made in boxes 
and placed in a temperature of about 50 
degrees, Dwarf Earliest, Early Snowball, 
and Barly Giant are reliable varieties for 
this early sowing. Sow both Cabbage and 
Cos Lettuce for early supplies, and, if 
from any cause the winter supply is 
getting short, sow Harbinger and prick the 
seedlings into boxes as soon as ready, 
putting them 3 inches or 4 inches apart 
and affording them an atmospheric tem- 
perature of about 55 degs. These may be 
used from the boxes when quite young, 
and make a tender ingredient for a salad. 
Make frequent sowings of Radishes to 
maintain a supply throughout the season. 
Potatoes for an early supply should now 
be planted in heated pits, and see that 
sufficient stock for succession is laid out to 
form sprouts in a light position, secure 
from frost. After a week’s fine weather 
the ground is again in a suitable condition 
for working. EF. W. GALLOP. 





SCOTLAND. 
Fruit.—During the week Black Currants 
have, in favourable weather, been at- 


tended to. These comprise two large lots, 
the trees in one case being of a consider- 
able age, but which yet, yearly, give ex- 
cellent crops. Nor are the berries in- 
dividually small, as might be expected. 
On the contrary, they are occasionally 
larger than those from a younger planta- 
tion. The soil is a rich, deep, dark loam, 
slightly adhesive and moist. The second 
lot consists of trees now eight years 
planted, and they, too, give heavy crops. 
In the latter case the varieties are the 
well-known and reliable kinds, Black 
Naples and Boskoop Giant, planted in 
alternate lines. Pruning merely consists 
in cutting out old and exhausted wood and 
thinning the weak and superfluous shoots 
ot the current season’s growth. Se far 
no ‘‘ big-bud ’’ has been observed, although 
it is rampant in the neighbourhood, but a 
ceaseless watch is kept for signs of in- 
fection. A commencement has been made 
on wall-trees. Contrary to the usual 
practice, it has been possible to prune and 
train several Peach and Nectarine trees 
on a south wall instead of leaving them 
till the last. Several varieties of Apples 
and Pears have been pruned, and in the 
ease of the Apples on some trees of con- 
siderable age spurs which have gradually 
become too long have been thinned to a 
safe extent. But little use of the knife is 
necessary, the summer pruning having 
been well attended to. The alleys and 
porders in the neighbourhood of the trees 
are being lightly pricked up as the work 
proceeds. 

Hardy flower beds and barders.—An 
endeavour was made during the week to 
overtake and finish the planting of Roses, 
but after one day’s work rain again inter- 
vened. Plants now laid in will be per- 
mitted to remain until after the New Year. 
Those planted were entirely Roses of the 
Polyantha family, and included good quan- 
tities, in groups, of such varieties as 
Aasvogel, Mrs. W. Cutbush, Phyllis, and 
Leonie Lamesch. They were got out under 


good conditions in specially prepared 
places. Already the points of early Tulips 


and Jonquils are showing through the 
soil. A sprinkling of Spruce tips through 
the beds is sometimes recommended during 
winter, but I have never found any bene- 
fit in point of earliness from the practice, 
and it has been long discontinued. Violets 
are still occasionally available from open 
beds, but the increasing damp checks the 
supply. Roses on trellises which suffered 
severely from the exceptionally rigorous 
spring and which have not, during sum- 
mer, made a satisfactory recovery, are 
being grubbed up, and sites are being pre- 
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pared for other Roses. Half-decayed 
leaves and all spare manure are being 
spread on hardy plant borders. As soon 
as the position of bulbs can be accurately 
determined the borders will be broken up 
Ihe digging fork is used, generally speak- 
ing, but every fourth or fifth year the 
borders are dug as deeply as possible with 
the spade where this can be used without 
causing damage. 








Bulbs.—Further supplies have been in 
troduced into heat during the week, in- 


SOME 
FINE OLD 
WRINKLES. 


How to Grow Parsnips 
“as big as a man.” 


The original testimonial which 
is quoted from below can(not) 
be seen by anyone calling at 
Bees’ offices in Liverpool. 

‘Dear Sirs,—I am sure you will be pleased to hear of the 
remarkable success I have had in growing Parsnips from 
your seeds. I have just dug up three or four fine roots which 
measure over six feet’ from shoulder to tip. Thinking that 
you would like to know how it is done, I am enclosing 
directions.” ‘ 

After looking over the “ directions,” we have come to the 
conclusion that, although there is nothing new to be 
learned, it might be useful to publish them with some 
remarks and explanatory notes of our own ; especially as the 
directions are in no sense complete. 

“Take a thick, sharp pointed stake, and 

make a series of holes, 3feet apart, and about 
7feet deep, with a diameter at the top of 
about 12 inches.” 
_ Now that seems a simple enough operation on the face of 
it, and yet one might be forgiven for a doubt if the facility 
in the direction could be extended to the carrying out of it. 
: As regards the stake, it seems clear that a telegraph pole 
is intended. The next operation is to drive the stake into 
the ground to the required depth. If you have eyer 
attempted to thrust a stick a few inches into the ground, 
you will realise that certain difficulties will be met with in 
dealing with the pencil-pointed telegraph pole. There may 
be a bed of solid rock or a ‘“‘hard pan” a foot or two below 
the surface. This would have to be removed by blasting 
with dynamite. Dwellers in the suburbs would be surprised 
to find what a considerable quantity of builder’s rubbish, 
half bricks, whole bricks, lath, plaster, concrete, tin cans, 
etc., go to make up the subsoil. It would be absurd to 
expect parsnips to flourish in such company, and these, too, 
would have to be taken away. Even under the most favour- 
able conditions the soil has a tendency to lie rather close 
and: solid below the top spit, and an engine of some kind 
would be necessary to induce the stake to descend to the 
reyuired depth. There are several machines which would 
do the work quite well. They are rather expensive, but the 
enthusiastic parsnip grower stops at nothing. First you 
might try one of the gigantic pile drivers used on the 
Panama Canal. If this fails you, there is the ‘‘fifty- 
thousand-ton” steam hammer used at Woolwich and else- 
where for forging armour plate. Should this not be success- 
ful, you will have to drive in the stake yourself with the 
coal hammer. 

The next operation is to pull the pole out, in order that 
as many holes can be made as parsnips are required. This 
will require some considerable exertion, but the work must 
be done carefully so as not to break down the sides of the 
hole. Perhaps the best way will be to take the top of the 
pole in both hands and work it gently to and fro, afterwards 
moving it round with a circular motion. If it does not cone 
out readily a little grease or tallow may be applied, and 
before driving in the stake to make the second hole, it 
would perhaps be as well to lay on a thick coating of vaseline. 
Now for the second operation. 

“Make up a rich compost of soil and _leaf- 
mouid, with a sprinkling of soot and Bees’ 
Guarantested Vegetable Feriilizer, pass 
through a half-inch sieve, and fill up the 
holes to ground level.” 

This will be gentle exercise after the exertion of making 
the holes. You will note that the compost has to be ‘“‘rich”’ 
so that a few handfuls of gold dust would not come amiss. 
This advice seems capable of improvement on at least one 
point. If the Kilk2nny donkey could be induced to travel 
fast and far by dangling a bunch of carrots in front of his 
nose, surely there is no reason why an intelligent parsnip 
should not be made to grow to an extraordinary length if 
some special tit-bit could be made to move downwards as 
the growing point of the root advanced. At any rate, there 
is the idea for what it may be worth. Failing this Utopian 
method, how would it be to put a 1s. tin of manure at each 
interval of 12 inches, and a 50 gallon barrel of liquid 
manure, Xxxxx brand, right at the bottom of the shaft 
Any parsnip which failed to respond to such encouragement 
should be discarded. 

“ As early as possible in the New Year, sow a 
few seeds of Bees’ Selected Hollow Crown or 
Scudent Parsnips on_the top of each hole, 
cover slightly with soil, and wait for them to 
come up, then select the stronsest, healthiest 
looking seedling and pull out the rest.” That 
seems fairly clear, but we expect everyone will steal a march 
on everybody else by sowing the seeds before they go to 
watch-night service instead of afterwards, and as there 
is nothing like taking old Father Time by the nose (when 
he isn't looking) we don't see why you should wait for 
the seeds to come up; the sooner the weaklings are dispensed 
with the better. By the way, you are not told what to do 
with the “strongest, healthiest looking seedling” when you 
have selected it, but as parsnips are usually boiled in water 
with a little salt, you'd better ask the Missis. 

There are more ‘‘directions,” but as they deal with the 
treatment of the parsnips during the summer time it Is 
thought desirable to leave them over until a more seasonable 
season. 

P.§.—You will find the Parsnip Seed on page 5, also other 
seeds, ete., which require planting early in the year, as well 
as plants and shrubs which will make your garden gay In 
spring and summer if you plant them now. 

Seed, Rose and Plant Catalogues will be sent 
post free. Write now, * Lest you forget.” 


BEES LTD., 174s, Mill St., Liverpool, 
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cluding Roman. and Dutch Hyacinths, 
Jonquils, Sparaxis, and Tulips of differ- 
ent kinds.. After having, for some years, 
ceased growing the large-flowered Dutch 
Hyacinths, a quantity of bulbs is being 
used during the present season. They are 
all grown in pans—square and round—- 
each pan accommodating six bulbs of a 
variety. ‘This is, I think, the best and 
most effective way to use these Hyacinths, 
for single bulbs in sepirate pots do not 
make a great show. A last batch of 
Tulips has been potted up. ‘These are 
chiefly in pots 6 inches and 7 inches in 
diameter and will not be forced. Other 
pots have becn taken from the plunging- 
bed and placed in the-cold-house. 
Conservatory.—White Chrysanthemums 
at this time are always in request, and 
the value of bush plants as opposed to 
those grown for large blooms is very evi- 
dent. The latter are now long over, while 
bush plants of such yarieties as Guy 
Hamilton, Julian Vallet, Nellie Pockett, 
Souv. de Petite Amie, and that very old 
white Chrysanthemum Moonlight are full 
of flower and will provide a considerable 
quantity of cut bloom. Roman Hyacinths 
last well in the temperature of this house. 
The duration of Salvias is wonderful, 
large plants being almost as good as they 
were when first introdueed. A variety of 
which more use will be made during 
another season is 8. leueantha, as it con- 
tiasts well with the scarlet variety. 
Primulas are always attractive, the newer 
sorts of P. obconica especially so. For- 
tunately no one at present in these gar- 
dens is affected by handling this Primula. 
P sinensis and P. malacoid2s help to give 
variety. The stellate varieties of DP. 
sinensis are useful and lasting for house- 
work. Ferns of different kinds, including: 
Adiantums and Pterises in variety, are 
useful, as are the various forms of 
Nephrolepis and a few of the filmy Ferns, 
including Todea superba. These last, 
however, are better in a warmer house as 
a rule. Edgings of Lycopodiums, Cam- 
panula isophyHa alba, Isolepis, and 
Tradescantia continue to be effective, and 
the earliest Cinerarias are showing colour. 
Temperature at night in the neighbour- 
hood of 59 degs. is ample, with, when 
possible, a little ventilation at the ridge. 
Stove.—This house at present, as is 
usually the case, has to assist in the forc- 
ing of bulbs, ete., which are intended for 
otker structures. Care must be taken 





that these things do not unduly encroach 


upon the space devoted to the regular in- 
habitants of the house. Shelves, tem- 
porary or permanent, are useful in the 
stove at this time Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine continues to be very bright. The 
plants have required no special attention 
in the way of vaporising since they came 
into the house, and are free from rust or 
mite. For the second time I have noticed 
flowers bearing seed-vessels upon this 
variety. The first time such was noticed 
occurred in a neighbouring garden, but 
whether the seed ripened or not I do not 
know. In any case no effort will be made 
to save seed in the present instance, the 
chances that it would germinate, if saved, 
being doubtful; and whether resulting 
seedlings even in such a case would be of 
ary value is equally problematical. A few 
Strong leaf-cuttings have already been put 
in for early work during the ensuing sea- 
son. These always, it appears to me, 
make more bushy and Symmetrical plants 
than those from the orthodox basal 
euttings. 

Vegetable garden.—Were it not for'the 
value of the half-spent hot-heds for early 
ciops of Potatoes, Carrots, Radishes, and 
such things, it is questionable whether it 





Asparagus. The latter much-esteemed 
vegetable is one of the most easily forced 
subjects we have, that is, given ripe 
crowns of a suitable age. A good number 
of years ago in a large establishment in 
which I worked, Asparagus crowns were 
packed closely into pots 15 inches in dia- 
meter, the interstices were filled with 
finely-sifted ashes, pots of the same size 
were inverted on them, and they were then 
stood over the vinery flue in the potting- 
shed. By these. means there was never 
any difficulty in supplying the demand, 
nor was there ever any break in the 
succession from December till March. I 
commend this method to those who are 
now finding a difficulty in respect of hot- 
bed manure, and I have over and over 
again noticed that Asparagus quickly 
grown in this way is of as good quality as 
any grown on hot-beds. Rhubarb is now 
fit for use, and further supplies of Seakale 
have been put in. Swedes are now in 
store, and there is plenty of useful small 
Turnips of a white variety in frames. 
These are, for some purposes,’ more ap- 
preciated than those from the open. 
During suitable weather digging is being 
pushed on, and all the trenching intended 
to be done during the present ‘season has 
been finished. W. McGuFroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Foul Palm-leaves (JW.).—The leaves sent 
Show them to be infested with the scale insect, 
all of which can be easily washed off. Get the 
plants outdoors or in a large bath, then well 
wash every leaf and stem right to the pot with 
a fairly hard brush and tepid soapy-water. 
Then later snonge all over with clean waiter. 
Where there are interstices in the stems diffi. 
cult to cleanse, wash them with paraiiin, a 
tablespoonful to a pint of soapy-water. You 
should well sponge or cleanse your Palms regu- 
larly, for plants of this description in a dry 
air breed insect pests rapidly. 

Liliums for forcing (D. B. Adair).—The cul- 
tivation of Lilium longiflorum and specio- 
sum for forcing is quite simple—good bulbs, a 
greenhouse temperature, a plentiful supply of 
root moisture during growth, and absolute 
cleanliness being the essentials to success, 
These Lilies now come go good after being 
retarded that they have quite displaced those 
of the current season’s growth for early forc- 
ing, as formerly understood, and for late 
autumn and winter work have a value of their 
own. You do not say at what season you 
require the flowers, hence. we are unable to 
give you advice in a more definite form. For 
autumn and winter work the retarded bulbs 
should be potted during June and July; 
August-potted bulbs, if coolly grown, would 
give you flowers for Easter. To follow these, 
the freshly-imported bulbs should be potted as 
soon as received, September being a good 
time. For six weeks or so these should be 
plunged in ashes, and then introduced into the 
greenhouse or cold-frame. The greatest enemy 
of the forced Lily is green-fly, which. congre- 
gating in the tips of the shoots, is difficult to 
eradicate, hence should be kept at bay by 
fumigating from the preventive standpoint. 
Good rich, sandy loam, plenty of root mois- 
ture during growth, and a temperature of 
55 degs. will suffice. The varieties of speciosum 
may be grown to a flowering size in this 
country in the open, but the process is a slow 
one and not worth while. L. longiflorum could 
not be successfully dealt with in this way. We 
do not know of any book dealing with Lily 
culture in Javan, where in the more favoured 
parts Lilies are’ grown on a large scale as a 
field crop. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages clubbing (R. V. Rowe).— The best 
remedy for clubbing, from which your Cab- 
bages, ete., are suffering,, whether it be 
engendered by slime fungus or by the elub- 
beetle, is, without doubt, gas-lime. That 
should be applied to vacant ground in the 
autumn, at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods, if 
clubbing ia very bad. If it be not, then put 
1 bushel to 2 rods of ground. After lying on 
the ground from four to six weeks, dig the 
dressing in, Even a dressing at the same rate 
of fresh lime is good also. Rather than plant 
any of the Cabbage tribe, plant Potatoes, Sea- 
kale, or Rhubarb, or sow Onions, Parsnips, or 
Beet—indeed, anything other than Cabbage. 
By doing so for a couple of years the club 
trouble may disappear. Peas or Beans also 
may be sown with advantage. Of course, you 
must understand that ground dressed with 








would pay to erect them solely for 


gas-lime cannot be cropped for three months 
after the dressing has been applied. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Stiff soil (A.)—As your subsoil is stiff atc 
clinging, we advise in the process of trenching 
that you add plenty of fresh lime. Also, if*youi 
can obtain it, add any long, strawy manuré 
or half-decayed garden refuse, and also town 
street sweepings that contain a good deal of 
fibrous matter. A dressing of gas-lime—say, 
% bushel per rod—spread over the soil and 
allowed to lie exposed to the air for a month, 
then dug in, will do much good in helping to 
sweeten such soil. . 

A weedy lawn (N.).—The weed you send a 
specimen of is Self-heal (Prunella vulgaris). 
You cannot use a weed-killer, and we doubt if 
lawn sand would do any good. The best thing 
you can do is to dig out the weed during the 
present autumn and winter, and in spring put 
on to the bare places some good loamy soil, 
sowing down in April with Grass-seed. You 
can, if you care to, avply a top-dressing 
directly you have cleared out the weed, letting 
it remain all the winter so that the frost may 
break it down, then sowing as advised in April 
next. 

Moss in lawn (A. W. W.).—Get some sul- 
phate of iron, and mix it in the proportion of 
1 lb. of sulphate to 2 gallons of water. The 
solution should be made in a wooden cask, | 
putting the plain water into the cask first, and 
then adding the solution. Then get a rosed 
watering-pot, and apply the mixture to the 
lawn over a space .of 15 square yards. It 
should be used a3 soon as made, as if kept it 
loses . strength. Make’ it with rain - water, 
avoiding, if you can, water in which there 
is lime. It may be applied at any season 
of the year, and is known to be acting when 
the Moss turns black after which it withers 
away and crumbles into powder. If it has 
been too weak, the Moss only turns red and 
another application is necessary. As Moss in- | 
dicates a poorness of soil, it will be requisite 
after the Moss is destroyed to apply a top- 
ey of loamy soil, manure, and wood- 
ashes. 












































































SHORT REPLIES. 


H. R.—If the Seakale crowns are: strong 
and suitable fer forcing, then your best plan 
is to put in at once into large pots filled with 
soil a few at a time, according to the demand, 
and force them underneath the stage of a 
yf A sae house. Keep them dark while being 
orced. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUI'TS. 


Names of plants.—H. R.—2, From the de- 
scription of the Begonia you give it is prob- 
ably the variety of B. semperflorens known as . 
Vernon.——Cheam.—The Winter Heliotrope or 
Sweet Coltsfoot (Tussilago fragrans). 

Name of fruit.—Mrs. Gray.—Lemon Pippin. 





































































































CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





J. M. THORBURN AND Co., 53, Barclay-street, 
New York.—JList of Seeds. 


ONE AND Att, 92, Long Acre, W.C.—List of 


Seeds for 1914. 


Toosood AND Sons, Southampton.—List of 


Seeds for 1914. 


J. PEED AND Sons, Roupell Park Nurseries, 


West Norwood, 8.E.—List of Seeds, 1914. 


JOHN Nose, Lrp., Manchester.—Money Saving 


Sale. 


Wm. ARTINDALE AND Son, Nethergreen, .Ran- 


moor, Sheftield.—List of Hardy Plants. 


W. ATLEE BuRPEE AND Co., Philadelphia.— 


Annual for 1914. 


ALFRED DAWKINS, 408, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


Book of Seeds, 1914. 





OBITUARY. 


MR. W. COLLINS. 


Ir is with deep regret we have to announce 
the death of Mr. W. Collins, which took 
place at his residence, Martindale Road, 


. 


Balham, on December 21. In November 


he underwent an operation, and was 
making good progress towards recovery 
until about ten days before his death, when 
he caught a chill which brought on. 
pleurisy, the end 
expectedly. 
spected secretary of the United Horticul- 
tural Benefit and Provident Society, and 
was held in the greatest esteem by all the 
members, and his name was well known 
among. gardeners throughout the length 
ond breadth of the kingdom. His retive- 
rent from the secretaryship during the 
past year was suitably acknowledged by 
the members of. the Society, and it was 
then hoped that he would long be spared 
to assist in the beneficent work he had so 
much at heart and to the furthering of 
which he had so long and ably devoted his 
time. 


coming quite un- 
For 25 years he was the re- 
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The Gentianella in bioom.—It may 
Slue Gentian has been flowering in Co. 
Sildare since early in December, and is 
till in bloom in spite of hard frost.—A 
READER OF YOUR PAPER. 


The Japanese Larch.—I see with regret 
me of your writers invents a new name 
‘or this—the Red Larch he calls it. I 
srow it largely as a forest tree and like 
ts brown-red colour in autumn. When 
here is a good English name keep to it, 
ind there could be no better English name 
han the Japanese Larch, as it teltis 
he country of its origin. I wish every 
tee had as good an English name as this 
uwarch.—W. R. 

The Lion’s Tail 
Chis brilliant plant I had this past summer 
n pots in a warm, sunny corner of -the 
rarden, hoping it would show its hand- 
iome spikes, but. the summer was cloudy | 


imd cool, and I was too late in starting | 


It is one of the most distinct | 
| do not grow 


| have did not flower well, 


‘he plants. 
lowers, and well deserves a place in pots 


f we cannot grow it out of doors. The 
Nants that failed to bloom in the garden 


were put into a cool house and now are 
lowering well on New Year’s Day.—W., 
Sussex. 

The Winter Sweet.—I can echo “ W.’s” 
waise of this delightful shrub (January 
Oth, p. 19), which for some years has been 
me of the happiest associations with 
Shristmas time. I have it as a bush algout 


(0 feet high against a south wall. I am 
1ot fond of anything trained flat against a 


Wall, because a shrub so trained loses its 


tharacter. The only pruning my shrub 
rets is the cutting of long, flowering 


shoots for the house, 
© take a good many because of their 
lainty appearance and delicate fragrance. 
—SYDNEY SPALDING. 


Ruellia macrantha.—This is a valuable 
Winter-flowering plant for a warm green- 
youse or intermediate structure. It is of 
upright growth and_ branches but 
sparingly. The flowers, which are borne 
from the axils of the leaves on the upper 
part of the shoots, are funnel shaped, 
sach 8 inches or so in length, and about 
the same across the expanded mouth. 
They are of a rosy-red colour, with a 
slight purplish suffusion with dark vein- 
mgs. It is of easy propagation and cul- 
ure. Grown on freely during the summer, 


the plants will form effective specimens 


eas 


| the best 
fas under 
good 
nterest you to hear that a small patch of | ; 


| would appear to be 


| plant is of a robust 





One | trusses 


(Leonurus Leonitis).— | 


of which I am prone 





place for them is a cold frame, 
these conditions they will make 
growth and are rarely troubled by 
insect pests. Young plants struck in the 
spring are more effective than the old ones 


| kept over from the previous season. 


Zonal Pelargonium Paul Crampel for | 
winter blooming.—Judging by the quan- 
tity of flowers produced upon the cuttings 
of this popular variety, Paul Crampel 


Zonal Pelargoniums 
winter blooming. 


usually grown for 
character, 
freedom with which it produces its large 
of bloom is well known. P 


| ber. 


worth including among | : ; 

| question are upon plants in a 
The colour is good, the | 
and the | 


lants | 


eut back and potted when the outside sea- | 


son was approaching its end have also 


| thrown a considerable quantity of bloom, 
y appears to 


the variet 
eonsideration 


and, on the whole, 
be -worthy of 
| fowering.—Kirk. 


for. winter 


Garrya elliptica.—I should like to men- 
tion how well this has done with me. It 
is so graceful that 1 wonder more people 
it. Last season the plant I 
but 
and it looks so 
flowers last so 
are, useful for 


every shoot has bloomed, 
light-and pretty, and the 
well when cut, that they 


large vases or jars when Chrysanthemums | 


are getting over. 
Garrya comes into 
show and frost come 
flowers. This year it was in bloom in 
November, and has escaped. frost. We 
have had 12 degs. of frost, but the Garrya 
is still untouched.—S. A. Marsu, Glenlyon, 
Hollywood, Co. Down. 


The 


Very often when the 
bloom in November, 
and blacken the 


late Chrysanthemums.—The past 


season for late-flowering Chrysanthemums | 


must be regarded as a somewhat serious 
commercial loss to the market men. On 
this, the last day of the Old Year, I have 
been looking through a collection of cut 
Chrysanthemums, culled from a number 
of the better market growers, and they 
are, comparatively speaking, a poor lot. 
The best of them is Mdlle. Therese 
Panckoucke, the beautiful white Japanese 
that has stood in good stead many market 
growers lately. Heston White, another 
white, was fair, and its parent, Framfield 


| Pink, was another sort. Tuxedo, a 
well-known bronze, was there, but repre- 
sented in spray form only. These ap- | 


peared to be the only things worth noting. 
Chrysanthemums that should have 


this season | 


| 





| flowered during Christmas and for several] | 


fala 4 


| panded, -a 


| mollis)—Of the several 


| easily 


usual, and prices. — 


Hh. 
Primula denticulata in bloom in Decem- 
It is interesting to note, in the last 
week of the year, a few stray blooms of 


realised very poor 





P. denticulata. This Primula succeeds 
very well here, and flowers profusely 


during the early months of the year; and 


| although not commonly met with in bloom 


is not rare in open sea- 
The blooms in 
piece of 
rockwork which is sheltered to a consider- 
able extent by a greenhouse; and although 
they have withstood the weather well up 
to the time of writing, the pitiless rain- 
fall which we are at present experiencing 
may terminate their effectiveness.—KiRK- 
CUDBRIGHT. 

Rosa alba.—In view of the revival of 
interest in single-flowered Roses, attention 
may be directed to this fine old variety 
which, I remember, was freely grown tn 
the neighbourhood of the Scottish capital 
over twenty years ago. A cross between 
R. canina and R. gallica, R. alba has long 
been favourably known to lovers of the 
Rose. Like both of its reputed parents 
alba possesses a stiff and erect growth, 
but it may readily be distinguished by the 
whitish appearance of the upper parts of 
its leaves, which resembles a blight on the 
foliage. The individual blooms, when ex- 
re of a moderate size and quite 
There was, however, another Rose 


during December, 
sons about the New Year. 


single, 


often seen in the same neighbourhood 
which carried semi-double blooms, but 
| which, even to the discoloration of the 
| leaves, was otherwise identical with R. 


alba. This is the Rose known as ‘‘ Prince 
Charlie’s Rose,’’ the original tree of which, 
at the time I speak of, was said to be in 
existence in the garden of an old mansion 
near Edinburgh, but I was never able to 
ascertain its exact locality.—K. B. T. 


A distinct Witch Hazel (Hamamelis 
kinds of Witch 
Hazel this is certainly the best, and few 
people who have seen it in full flower 
during late December and early January 
ean fail to appreciate its charms. It is 
distinguished from other ~Witch 
Hazels both by its leaves and flowers. The 
leaves are larger than those of other 
species, often 4 inches to 5 inches long, 
broadly oval, and covered with a greyish 
pubescence. The flowers, on the other 
hand, are distinguished by their narrow 
petals having hooked ends, but otherwise 
flat, the familiar twisted appearance of 
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the petals of other Witch Hazels being 
absent. The petals are of a clear yellow 
and the blossoms have a delicious frag- 
rance which is reminiscent of Cowslips. 
In China, its native country, it is said to 
attain the dimensions of a large bush or 
small tree up to 30 feet high. Although 
this species was introduced by Maries up- 
wards of thirty years ago, it has only been 
in general cultivation for about twelve 
years and is even yet a rare plant. It does 
best in well-drained, light, loamy soil to 
which a little peat has been added. 

Two good winter-blooming Eupatoriums. 
—Two easily-grown greenhouse plants, 
valuable from the fact that they flower 
during the early months of the year, are 
Eupatorium petiolare, or Purpusi monti- 
cola, as it is also called, and BH. vernale. 
H. petiolare forms a free-growing bushy 
plant, from 3 feet to 4 feet in height. The 
flowers, which are borne in closely-packed 
heads, are, when first expanded, of a 
pleasing blush tint, afterwards changing 
to white. These flower-heads are disposed 
in flattened corymbs, so that when in good 
condition a specimen of this Eupatorium 
makes a goodly show. Furthermore, the 
blossoms retain their freshness when cut 


’ for a considerable time, and as good long 


sprays may be cut it is very useful in this 
respect. HE. vyernale is a dwarfer plant 
and forms a very effective pot specimen. 
Owing .to its dwarf stature  smaller- 
sized pots are needed for it, those 
5 inches or 6 inches in diameter being pre- 
ferable. The flowers of this are white. 
As with the other members of the genus, 
these two species of Hupatoriums are 
easily increased from cuttings in the 
spring, and the plants so obtained will 
srow away freely in ordinary potting com- 
post. 

Rendeletia specicsa.—This, known also 
as Rondeletia odorata, is an almost con- 
tinuous bloomer, and its bright-coloured 
blossoms are always appreciated. Through- 
out the summer it will do well in the 
greenhouse, but in order to have flowers 
at this season a warmer structure is 
necessary. It is a free-growing shrub that 
will do well in a mixture of loam, peat and 
sand, and is but rarely troubled by insect 
pests. The flowers, which ere borne in 
small, compact, rounded heads, are not 
unlike those of the Lantana. In the olden 
days this Rondeletia was frequently grown 
as a specimen plant, but it.is not now 
often j valuable flowering 





seen. < It is a 
shrub when grown as a bush in the inter- 
mediate house or trained to the end of 
that structure, and it is very attractive 
when in bloom, which is nearly always. 
There are other species well worthy of 
note, among them being R. amcena and the 
allied R. cordata, a larger grower than 
the preceding, with large heads of pink 
and yellow blossoms, usually at their best 
towards the end of the summer, and R. 
sratissima, which used to be much better 
known as Rogiera gratissima. The flowers 
of this, which are borne in late summer 
and autumn, are somewhat suggestive of 
those of the Laurestinus. The Rondeletias 
are nearly related to the Bouvardias; in- 
deed, one species, R. strigosa, used to be 
known as Bouvardia strigosa. 

Denuding the roots of soil.—‘ M. L. W.., 
Somerset ”’ (page 2, January 8rd, 1914), by 
objecting to nurserymen Washing every 
particle of soil off the roots of plants on 
the ground that ‘‘ they then require to be 
puddled and never seem to do well after- 
wards,’ probably confuses. cause and 
effect. Is it not much more likely, assum- 
ing the plants are properly planted, that 
the roots, robbed of their protecting soil, 
become bruised and dry? In the early 
days of my gardening experience I used 
to get most of my plants, Stocks, Asters, 





~ 








Nicotianas, and the like, in Farringdon 
Street. The vendors soaked the boxes of 
young plants with water, so that by the 
time I had reached home with my dozen, 
the soil round the roots was like a paste 
or putty. Planted thus, what chance has 
the plant of forcing new and delicate root- 
lets through such a _ difficult medium? 
Suspecting the cause of so many plants 
dying, I washed the roots of a fresh batch, 
and had very few failures. Now, all 
favoured plants—Roses, Tritomas, Delphi- 
riums, Asters, ete., have their roots 
thoroughly washed in tepid water, and are 
carefully planted. That is to say, their 
exposed roots are spread over a maximum 
area and soil worked thoroughly between 
them with the finger-tips or a Cedar pencil. 
Let ‘“M. L. W.” try this with half-a-dozen 
Tritomas, half, planted with nurseryman’s 
soil intact and the other half planted as 
recommended, and report to you in June 
or July.—Ipswicn. 

Apple Dr. Harvey.—We have had some 
excellent examples of this nice Apple from 
the Rev. J. C. Scudamore, who writes as 
follows :— 

The fruits of Apple Dr, Harvey were 
grown in rough Grass. I mention this 
because Grass is undoubtedly a seri- 
ous drawback. I faney they were 
gathered a little too early this year, 
and certainly they are not so sweet as 
usual, but that may be from. the de- 
ficiency of sunshine and heat in the 
summer. ‘The bulk of the fruit was 
gathered on October 25th, which is < 
little too early in a cool season. Ina 
warm year, and if gathered about the 
end of October, they are singularly rich 
and sweet when baked. Parkinson, in 
* Paradisus in sole, aradisus 
Terrestris,’’ refers to the Dr, Harvey 
as “a fayre great, goody Apple, and 
very well relished.’’ (I quote from 
memory.) I think the proof of the 
immunity of this kind from American 
blight is conclusive. The little orchard 
in which my great standard tree of 
Dr. Harvey grows was once fearfully 
infected. (It has been most thoroughly 
cleansed now.) The point is, that not 
a single aphis ever has been seen on 
Dr. Harvey, and the same toughness 
of skin which makes it proof against 
American blight makes it also a very 
clean tree in respect of Lichen and 
Moss. You will not see any of that 
fine green Lichen on a healthy Harvey, 
hor any black spot on the fruits. The 
Apple weighing 183 0z., of which I 
spoke, was grown in Grass, but it is 
fair to add that I keep a moderate 
circle clean round the stem, and 
manure at least every second year. 
Plants not ordered.—Under this heading 

there have been several letters, and I 
tkink the issue is somewhat coufused. I 
take it no one would complain about extra 
plants being sent, provided those actually 
ordered and wanted were sent in execu- 
tion of order. There is no doubt often- 
times plants are ‘‘ substituted,’ and this 
is, to say the least, vexing. To give an 
example. I was anxious to have a clump 
of double yellow Gorse in a certain posi- 
tion on my lawn. When ordering these I 
also ordered some for two other friends. 
They were planted, and the second year 
after planting I was away from home. 
Imagine my disgust when, in the third 
year, I find they are not double Gorse at 
ell, but some other dwarf variety. The 
plants have now been dug up and thrown 
away, but look at the time lost. I would 
far sooner have lost the money and saved 
the time. My friends say I should write, 
but what is the use of that? The stereo- 
typed answer will come back, Viz., “* Can- 
not understand how such a mistake could 
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haye happened. Had we known at onc 
would have put it right,’ ete., but to s 
that one is vexed is putting it very mild] 
— fam Birp,’’ Surrey. 

Pianting trees in London.—I have oft 
thought I would put pen to paper to as 
you in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED to su 
gest that more of the Cornish HIms be ust 
instead of Planes. They are seen at the 
best at Eastbourne, and my father-in-lay 
a frequent visitor there some thirty yea: 
ago, admired them so much that when | 
came into this new road he, in conjun 
tion with a neighbour, persuaded ‘tl 
vestry to plant them. They keep the 
leaves until later in the autumn than ar 
other trees, and, the leaves being small, ¢ 
not make the road untidy when they fa! 
They do not spread’ out their branche 
very widely. In the autumn I hay 
frequently observed the ends of the twig 
with pretty new leaves. About two yeal 
ago the one near my door, being, I su] 
pose, at the south end of road, wa 
covered in the spring with pinky-brownis 
flowers, and on two or three evenings 
smelt a sweet odour; but not until afte: 
wards did I connect it with the tree. 
nientioned the flowering to my son whe 
he came up from the country, and h 
said: ‘I believe you are right in sayin 
Elms do not. flower before they are thirt 
years old.” These trees are thirty-fiy 
years old I should say; indeed, am sur¢ 
When driving last summer from Harwict 
along that long and dusty road to Felix 
stowe, towns which I had not visited fo 
several years, I was delighted to see soni 
hundreds of these trees lining each side 9 
the road.—F.S., Clapham Common, S.W. 


















































































































































































































































































ROUSSEAU AND THE SEA BUCK- 
THORN. 


DURING my stay at Grenoble I used oftei 
to make little botanising excursions out 
side the town with the Sieur Bovier, ai 
advocate belonging to that country. No 
that he cared for or understood botany 
but having constituted himself my body 
guard he felt bound not to lose sight 0 
me. One day we strolled together besitl 
the Isére where it abounded in Buck 
thorns on which I observed some rijx 
berries. I had the curiosity to taste some 
and finding them very pleasant, with ¢ 
slight acidity, I refreshed myself by eat 
ing some. The Sieur Bovier stood by 
without imitating me or saying a word. 
A friend of his appeared on the scene, and 
seeing me eating the berries said, ‘* What 
are you doing, monsieur?- Are you not 
aware that it_is a poisonous berry?’ ‘A 
poisonous berry!’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Not a 
doubt of it,’? he replied, ‘“‘ and well known 
to be so; nobody eats them in this 
country.’’ Looking hard at the Sieur 
Bovier, I said to him: ‘‘ Why did you not 
warn me of this?’ ‘‘ Ah! monsieur,’”’ he 
replied in a respectful tone, ‘‘I dared not 
take the liberty.”’ I smiled at this 
humility, but ate no more of the fruit. 
Nevertheless, I felt as I feel now, that 
every natural production that is pleasant 
to the taste cannot be harmful unless per- 
haps through excess. I confess, however, 
that I kept a watch on myself for the rest 
of the day, but, beyond a certain uneasi- 
ness, I felt no ill-effects. I supped very 
well, slept better, and rose in the morning 
in perfect health, having swallowed the 
evening before some fifteen or twenty of 
the berries of this terrible Hippophex, i 
small quantity of which is poisonous, as 
they told me at Grenoble the next day. 
This adventure appears to me so pleasant 
that I never recall it to my mind without 
smiling at the singular discretion of M. 
VAvocat Bovier. — From  Rousseaws 
Réveries VII. Promenade. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


——— 


BUCRYPHIA CORDIFOLIA, 


HE accompanying illustrations show a 
owering shoot and a growing plant in a 
‘Surrey garden of an ornamental shrub 
which is but rarely met with in the open 
lair in this country, though it might be ex- 
pected to thrive in gardens where Austra- 
lian and New Zealand plants are a success. 
The flowers, not unlike those of E. pinnati- 








‘folia, are white with yellow stamens, and 
Here, 


pach about 2 inches across. how- 


A flowering shoot of Eucryph 
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iodenateaens bush, 
favoured places. The plant from which 
the illustrations were prepared is growing 
in Mrs. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, 
a garden renowned for its numerous rare 
and beautiful shrubs. We believe this 
plant first flowered in 1897 in Messrs. 
| Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood. 





NATURALLY-GROWN CLIMBING 
PLANTS 
PrOPLE are so used to planting climbing 
shrubs gainst yalls, trellises, and 
pergolas that such positions have come to 





ta cordifolia in Mrs. Chambers’ 


garden at Haslemere. 


. 


yer, the resemblance ends, for instead  f 
ne leaves being made up of several seg: 
jents, as in the case of the better-known 


pecies, they are simple, more or less 
blong, 3 inches in length, and 13 inches 


ide. Their texture is thick, and they 
re dark green above and greyish beneath. 
tis a native of Chili, and is said to reach 
‘s largest proportions where the atmo- 
there is moist and the temperature 
10derately even. In such places it attains 
/ height ef 40 feet, with a trunk 1 foot to 
feet in diameter. In England it cannot 
¢ expected to grow into more than g 





some people, as the 
and if such space is 


be looked upon, by 
only ones suitable, 


not available, such are often excluded 
from the garden. To use climbing plants 


exclusively for those positions is, how- 
ever, a mistake, for it is rarely that those 
kinds which are of vigorous habit are able 
to do themselves justice. When placed 
against walls the plants have usually to 
be cut hard back at least once a year to 
prevent them outgrowing their positions. 
Trellis-grown plants are sometimes 
allowed more freedom and often become 
quite effectiye whey the tidying-up instinct 


and that only in 








is not too highly developed. The same 
may be said of those planted against 
pergolas, but it is only in large gardens 
that pergolas can be built of suffic iently 
imposing dimensions to allow many of the 
best climbing plants to do themselves 
justice, whilst high trellises are not very 
common. There is, however, another 
method of culture which, though not 
generally adopted, is practised with con- 
siderable success in some gardens for the 
more vigorous climbing plants. This 
method consists in planting in good soil at 
the 

BASES OF TREES, over 
plants may ramble at will. 
well-established no further 
necessary, for, as the growing 


which the 
When once 
attention is 
space is un- 


limited, there is no need for the annual 
pruning which is_ so necessary when 


climbers are grown against walls and 
under other cramped conditions. Anyone 
who has hitherto cultivated his climbers 
entirely against walis must be prepared 
for surprises when he adopts more natural 
methods of culture, for he will find plants 
which, when grown against walls 12 feet 
or 15 feet high, were of rather mean ap- 
pearance, assuming magnificent propor- 
tions and often flowering freely in the new 
position, whereas in the past the constant 
pruning had been detrimental to the pro- 
duction of flowers. A vigorous- growing 
Vine, for instance, may be expected to 
reach the top of a tree 30 feet high, its 
branches spreading throughout the crown, 


and, in such a position, its leaves often 
colour brilliantly in autumn. Strong- 


growing Clematises, again, may be en- 
couraged to grow over large bushes and 
produce an effect such as is frequently 
presented by the common Traveller’s Joy, 
Clematis Vitalba, in our woods and hedge- 
rows. Anyone who is familiar with the 
nursery of Mr. A. Waterer at Knap Hill 
cannot fail to have noticed the large Vine 
which has grown over one or more large 
Evergreen Oaks, for few more effective 
climbing plants can be imagined. Several 
naturally-grown Vines in the gardens at 
Gunnersbury House are also excellent. re- 
commendations for that style of culture. 
Not only are they conspicuous objects by 
reason of growth and foliage, but they 
fruit well likewise. 

Too few climbers are, however, grown 
if this free and natural manner, whereas 
there are many which are suitable for the 
purpose. Almost all the more vigorous 
Vines are available, and particularly the 
N. American V. Labrusca and its varie- 
ties; V. Coignetie, the form of V. 
Coignetize which is known in gardens as 
V. Thunbergi, a plant of Chinese or 
Japanese origin which differs from the 
true V. Thunbergi by its very large leaves; 
V. cinerea; VY. Bourquiniana; V. armata: 
V. Engelmanni, and various other kinds. 
Provided they are planted in rich soil 
about the outskirts of trees they may be 
expected to grow at least 25 feet to 30 feet 
high. Polygonum — baldschuanicum is 
another excellent plant for the purpose. 
An ideal support is a Holly or dark-leaved 

Conifer, for the dark foliage of the host 
tree forms a suitable background for the 
white flowers and fruits of the climber. 
It may be expected to attain a height of 
quite 25 feet. Rosa moschata is not used 
to the extent it might be, neither do its 
virtues appear to be fully recognised. 
Planted against a Holly or Pine its 
branches ascend to a height of 15 feet or 
20 feet, and the fragrant white flowers 
appear with considerable freedom, 
Clematis Flammula, ©. campaniflora, C. 
Viticella, C. paniculata, and C. alpina are 
a few members of a family which weli 
repay natural methods of culture, whilst 
the common C. Vitalba may be expected tq 
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succeed even where the conditions are not 
very favourable for plant growth. The 
various hardy Aristolochias, of which ex- 
amples are A, Sipho and A. tomentosa, are 
excellent subjects for planting under 
natural conditions, for although the 
flowers are neyer very showy, the foliage 
is always attractive by reason of its dis- 
tinct character. Two excellent climbers 
of vigorous habit are found in Akebia 
quinata” .and A. lobata. DBoth'* have 
purplish flowers, which appear before or 
sometimes with the young leaves. 

WISTARIA CHINENSIS and W. multijuga 
may both be planted to grow over trees, 
but they are, perhaps, seen to better ad- 
vantage when grown over a balcony or 
pergola, for, in their case, severe pruning 
is conducive to the production of flowers. 
The various Actinidias are never very at- 
tractive unless they can be given abund- 
ance of room, for luxuriance of growth is 
their greatest asset. Celastrus articu- 
latus, likewise, cannot do itself justice 
unless it is given unlimited space. It 
may be planted against a tree 80 feet high, 
and be expected to produce its showy 
fruits freely after its branches have taken 
possession of the support. Hydrangea 
petiolaris is often planted against walls 
on account of its self-clinging branches, 
but it may also be used with considerable 
effect against the upturned butt of a tree. 
Given a large, soil-filled butt over which to 
ramble, it forms a very picturesque object 
and flowers freely. The little-known 
Schizophragmas may be used in the same 
way, also the various kinds of Ivy. The 
various kinds of Muchlenbeckia are effec- 
tive plants also, but their thin, wiry 
branches form such dense masses that the 
support plants are killed outright in a 
very few years. 

Although but a few of the many hardy 
climbers have been mentioned, almost any 
of the well-known kinds may be used in 
the same way provided care is taken in 
the selection of support plants, and the 
weaker climbers are only used in places 
where they are not likely to become over- 
erown before.they can establish them- 
selves. Care must also be taken to pro- 
vide really good soil and plenty of water 
during the first year. It may also be 
necessary to guide the branches in the 
right direction in the first instance by 
means of stakes. ee 





HARDY AZALBAS. 


I SHALL be much obliged if you will tell me— 
(1) What the Azalea which nurserymen call 
Ghent is? Is it the species which grows in 
N. America? (2) They also catalogue A. 
mollis x _ sinensis. I assume mollis is 
Japanese, but what is sinensis? These hybrids 
are richer in colour than A. mollis. (3) What 
is A. pontica, the fragrant, lemon-coloured 
plant? Botanists tell us that Azaleas ought 
to be called Rhododendrons, but, if so, what 
do they call A. pontica, which is quite dis- 
tinct from R. ponticum. (4) Also please en- 
lighten me as to which (if any) Azaleas prefer 
a damp place (apart from being in half shade 
and cool)? One often sees Azaleas planted 
around water gardens and on the margins of 
lakes. Is this Eke natural condition of their 
position where they are indigenous? (5) Does 
the lemon-coloured A. pontica like sunshine? 
My recollection of perfect planting of Azaleas, 

so far as effect and happiness go, is in the 
woodland gardens of Sir H. Loder at Horsham. 

(6) Will you kindly give me a list of the best, 

but not expensive, Rhododendrons which have 
no purplish tint? I want white, pink, and real 
reds, and crimsons. My soil is not peaty, but 
is aa pany, loam with plenty of leafy humus. 

- tv. 


(1) THE group known as Ghent Azaleas 
has been obtained by the crossing and 
intercrossing of the North American 
Azalea calendulacea and A. nudiflora with 
the Caucasian A. pontica, now known as 
Rhododendron flavum. The name is de- 
rived from the fact that many of the 
earlier varieties were raised at Ghent, 
whence they made their way into 
this country. They are among the most 











gorgeous of our outdoor shrubs, the spring 
display of flowers being unsurpassed, 
while in many places the autumn tints of 
the decaying foliage are scarcely less 
bright. Compared with those of A. mollis 
the blossoms of the Ghent Azaleas are 
smaller, but the range in colour is an ex- 
tensive one, varying as it does from white 
through innumerable shades of pink, 
yellow, orange, scarlet, and red. The 
flowers of all of them are deliciously 
seented. The later-flowered A. occidentalis 
and A. viscosa have also been employed 
by the hybridist, though to a much more 
limited extent. 

2) Though the section A. mollis x 
sinensis occurs in many catalogues, the 
term is a misleading one, as the two names 
are synonymous. This species, whose cor- 
rect specific name is now said to be 
sinensis, is a native both of China and 
Japan, and is characterised by sturdier 
growth and larger flowers than in the 
Ghent varieties. The range of colour, 
too, is not so extensive. So far as we 
have seen, the so-cailed hybrids are but 
improved forms of A. mollis or sinensis. 

(3) The yellow fragrant-flowered <A. 
pontica is now, according to botanists, 
Rhododendron (Azalea) flavum, and in 
this way the name is readily disting ruished 
from the. well-known Rhododendron 
ponticum. All the Azaleas are now, from 
a botanical standpoint, included in the 
genus Rhododendron, but the name of 
Azalea is in such general use that it is 
not at ell likely to be superseded. 

(4) Azaleas prefer a moist soil, but that 
is quite distinct from a water-logged 
medium. When planted around water 
gardens and on the margins of lakes the 
roots must, of course, be kept above the 
level of the water. There is a wide- 
spread idea that peat is necessary to the 
successful culture of Azaleas, but such is by 
ho means the case, as although they do well 
in peat they will also succeed in loam, if it 
is not too heavy. The presence of lime in 
the soil is very much resented by_all the 
members of the genus. Azaleas may be 
planted in various ways. They will do 
well, provided the soil conditions are 
favourable, in open spaces or in woods, 
such as may be seen in Sir Edmund 
Loder’s garden to which you refer, A 
very important matter in the successful 
culture of Azaleas is to remember that 
they are surface-rooting subjects, hence 
they are greatly benefited by a mulching 
of leaf-mould in the spring, more particu- 
larly if the soil is somewhat dry. In a 
state of Nature this mulching is supplied 
not only by the leaves of the Azaleas, but 
also those of the trees with which they 
are frequently associated. 

(5) Azalea pontica (Rhododendron pon- 
ticum) will succeed perfectly in full sun- 
shine or in a_ partially-shaded position, 
provided the soil and other conditions are 
favourable. If the loam is of a very 
heavy nature it may be lightened by the 
incorporation of some leaf-mould or peat. 


(6) The arrangement of the plants as to 
colour, etc., will, of course, depend upon 
the space available and also upon in- 
dividual fancy, though where extensive 
planting is carried out good-sized breadths 
of one colour appeal strongly to the on- 
looker. Under more limited conditions a 
judicious blending of the several tints will 
be equally pleasing. Your soil should be 
an ideal ~one for Rhododendrons. All 
those named below are quite free from 
the undesirable purplish tint. 

Altaclarense (scarlet, early); Ascot 
srilliant (blood red, early); Barclayanum 
(rosy-crimson); Baroness H. Schroeder 
(white, spotted); Broughtonianum (rosy- 
crimson); Concessum (pink, light centre); 
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Doneaster (brilliant scarlet); Francis B. 
Hayes (white, large chocolate spots); 
Il’rederick Waterer (fiery crimson); 
George Ilardy (pinkish-white); Gomer 
Waterer (white, slight blush ~tint); 
Handsworth Farly Red (bright rose, 
early); John Waterer (glowing crimson); 
Kate Waterer (rich rose, yellowish centre, } 
very distinct); Lady Eleanor Cathcart 
(rose, dark centre); Lord Kyversley (bright; 
crimson, dark spots); Mme. Carvalho 
(white, small greenish spots); Michael 
Waterer (bright scarlet crimson); Mrs. 
Anthony Waterer (white); Mrs. Charles 
Sargent (pink); Mrs. John Clutton (pure 
white); Mrs. John Waterer (rosy c¢rim- 
son); Nobleanum (scarlet and rose, very | 
early); Pink Pearl (pink, a universal 
favourite); Prometheus (deep scarlet); 
and Warrior (vosy-crimson). 






























TREE AND SHRUB NOTES 


Picea morindoides (Hast Himalayan 
Spruce).—This interesting Spruce was! 
first identified a few years ago in a garden 
ac Angers in Western France. Since then } 
it has been found in a few gardens in } 
the British Isles, notably in that of Ear) 
Annesley at Castlewellan "and in Si' 
Edmund Loder’s at Leonardslee, near 
Horsham. It is undoubtedly one of the 
finest, if not the very finest, of the world’s 
Spruces, being known to reach well over 
200 feet in height in the Hastern Himalay: 
Yet it appears to have got into cultivation 
in so casual a way that little of its history 
is known. It belongs to the so-called 
‘“flat-leaved’’? Spruces, which are dis- 
tinguished from the Spruces of which P. 
excelsa is the type in haying the little 
white dots, or stomata, on two only of the 
four surfaces of the leaf. In the common 
Spruces all four surfaces have lines of 
stomata. The leaves of P. morindoides 
are very like those of the now well-known 
Sitka Sprt uce, but the habit resembles that 
of P. Morinda. The cones are each about 
8 inches long. The trees, both at Castle- 
wellan and at Leonardslee, are very hand- 
sone. : 


Amelanchier vulgaris (Snowy Mespilus, 
or the Amelancier of the Proyencals).— 
The neglect of this shrub by planters is 
one of the curiosities of gardening. It is 
more than 200 years since it was first in- 
troduced, and it grows naturally as near 
to us as the Alps of Central Europe, on 
the middle elevations of which it is not 
rare. Flowering, however, in May, it 
probably escapes the notice of tourists. 
In the beauty of its blossoms it ranks, un- 
doubtedly, first. in its group, and even 
amid the wealth of flower of an English 
Maytime its profusion of gleaming white 
stands out conspicuously. It is said to 
sometimes attain the dimensions of a 
small tree, but I know it only as a spreae 
ing bush 4 feet to 6 feet high. f 


Dipelta ventricosa.—Only two species 
of Dipelta (D. floribunda and D. ventri- 
cosa) are in cultivation, both introduced 
by Wilson from Western China about ten 
years ago. D. ventricosa differs from D, 
floribunda in the tubular corolla being dis- 
tinctly bellied on one side. ‘These shrubs 
belong to the same natural family as the 
Honeysuckles and Dieryillas, to the latter 
of which the flowers bear considerable 
resemblance. The distinguishing character 
of the Dipeltas is in a pair of large shield- 
like bracts at the base of the flower, | 
which persist, enlarge, and eventually _ 
form dry, disc-like wings to the fruit. The” 
corolla of D. ventricosa is 1 ineh to. 
1} inch long, deep rose-coloured outside,” 
paler within, the throat being orange” 
coloured specked with purple.—W. ". 7 
in Country Life. 
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FRUIT. 

PEACHES AND NECTARINES UNDER 
GLASS. 

Nor a great number of years has elapsed 





since the cultivation of these fruits on an | 


extensive scale under glass was. first 
brought into prominence. I can well re- 
member fine, well-coloured Peaches that 


were ripened towards the end of May 
realising very high prices, as there was 
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time must be allowed for them to ripen, | 
as it is not safe until the fruit has stoned 
for the trees to be subjected to a high 
temperature. 

CULTURE.—As both Peaches and Nec- 
tarines flower on the wood made the 
previous year, this must be preserved as | 
much as possible, whether the trees are 
grown as bushes or trained to wires. 


When pruning has been completed the 


borders should be forked over and given a 
liberal watering. 


The trees will then be 





A plant of Eucryphia cordifolia. (See page 37. ) 


then but a limited number on the market, 
and those, for the most part, were grown 
in private gardens. Of late years both 
Peaches and Nectarines have been grown 
more extensively, and, when well managed, 
pay well, especially if put on the market 


during June and the early part of July. | 
To do this it is necessary that the trees 
be started into growth early in the New 


Year, for, as these flower naturally when 
the temperature outside is low, it is evi- 
dent that too much fire heat in the early 
stages would be injurious, therefore ample 


a 





ready for starting into growth. Should | 
the weather be mild very little fire heat | 
will be necessary to commence with, as a 
temperature of from 40 degs. to 45 degs. 
at night will be ample, this heat being 
regulated according to the weather out- 
side, If mild, the requisite heat may be 
maintained for the first fortnight without | 
the aid of fire heat, but if cold and frosty, 
then it will be necessary to apply sufficient | 
to keep it up to about 40 degs. or so. On 
fine sunny days and when an extra amount 
of fire heat has to be applied to keep out ' 


| wires, 
| make a liberal supply of young wood, and 


| should be allowed to remain. 


| ture.rising too high. 
| be safe to increase it to 65 degs. by night 
|} and from 70 degs. to 75 degs. by day, ac- 
| cording to the state of the weather, but 


| should. be increased 
| ventilators are well opened. 


| fore being disposed of. 





the frost the trees should be syringed to 
moisten the buds and assist the flowers to 
expand; this should be discontinued for a 
time when the trees are in bloom so as to 
allow the pollen to become dry, otherwise 
the flowers will not be fertilised. It is a 
good plan to go over the trees daily when 
in bloom and fertilise the flowers with a 
camel-hair brush or rabbit’s tail. When 
the fruit has set, syringing should again 
be resorted to to rid the foliage of any 
insect pests, such as aphis, which, at times, 
is very troublesome, particularly if much 
fire heat has had to be used to maintain 
the requisite temperature, in which case 
it may become necessary to spray the 
trees with some insecticide. Care must be 
taken in doing this, as the-foliage of plants 
grown under glass is-much more tender 
than that grown in the open. 

DisBuDDING needs attention as soon as 
possible after the fruit is set, whether the 
trees are grown as bushes or trained to 
for both Peaches and’ Nectarines 


if this is not regulated they soon become 
a thicket. When the shoots are trained 


| to wires, select the best placed growths 


that are nearest the base of those on 
which they are growing, as these will be 
required to form the fruiting wood for the 
following year. All others except the 
terminals should either be pinched back 
to one leaf or entirely removed unless it 
should be necessary to extend the trees, 
in which case some ofthe best placed 
shoots between the base and the terminals 
When dis- 


budding is properly performed and the 
trees receive due attention during the 
| growing season, very little pruning will be 
| required in winter. By the time dis- 
budding is finished the fruit will have 


swollen to such a size that it will be seen 
which are taking the lead, and when this 
can be ascertained it will be safe to com- 
mence thinning, which must be done with 
care, as some of the fruits are almost sure 
to fall during stoning. The young growths 
will by this time require regulating and 
tying in. Should there be more shoots 
than are required these should be removed, 
for on no account ought they to be allowed 
to become overcrowded, or the wood will 
not be properly ripened. As the weather 
gets warmer it will be necessary to use 
the syringe more frequently to keep the 
foliage clean, and more air will be needed 
through the day to prevent the tempera- 
At this stage it will 


air should always be admitted when the 
temperature reaches 70 degs., and this 
as rises until the 
The air, how- 
ever, should be reduced early in the after- 


it 


| noon and the ventilators closed entirely 


between four and five o’clock, or even 
earlier if the weather be dull, as this will 
assist in keeping up the temperature 
through the night. As the fruit ripens, 
more air will be needed to impart flavour; 
therefore a little should be Jeft on through 
the night. 

GATHERING AND PACKING must receive 
very careful attention, for the fruits are 
easily bruised unless handled with care. 
They should not be allowed to get too ripe 
before being gathered, for it must be re- 
membered that, as a rule, much of it may 
be exposed in the shop windows for a day 
or two before being sold, and, if quite ripe 
when gathered, many may be spoiled be- 
Packing requires 
practice to ensure that none of the fruit 
gets damaged in transit. Salesmen, a 
rule, supply boxes of suitable sizes for 
packing Peaches in, A layer of wood-wool 


as 
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should be placed over the bottom, then the 
box should be lined with tissue paper; 
each fruit should then be wrapped round 
with soft paper, then with wood-wool, and 
packed closely together in the boxes, the 
spaces between being tightly filled to 
prevent the slightest move. Tissue paper 
should then be laid over the fruit and the 
space filled in with wood-wool. 
Jayer is put into a box, but two or more 
boxes may be tied together, for the lids 
are not nailed down, but kept in position 
by the string used in tying them together. 
1S Oy ley 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


The Alexandra Raspberry.—Of late 


Only one | 


GARDEN FOOD. 


GIRASOLE. 

Tuts, which is usually grown under the 
false and misleading name of Jerusalem 
Artichoke, is a very useful vegetable, 
though much neglected, and is commonly 
‘treated in English cookery with melted 
butter. The French never use the name 
Artichoke for this vegetable, and I know 
|no other nation that does. The French 
have raised some forms of it which would 
be worth trying in England—the White 
Pyriform one, and, I think, another. It is 
| so good a vegetable when well cooked that 
|new varieties are well worth looking 
|} after. Itisreally a tuberous-rooted Sun- 
| 


years the autumn Raspberries have come | flower, and anything more unlike the real 


more into favour than formerly, and 
though there is no lack of good autumn 
varieties, the newer Alexandra is cer- 
tainly a great advance on the older forms, 
as the fruits early in December were 
almost equal to those of the best summer 
kinds. This variety was given an award 
of merit by the Royal 


Horticultural | 


Artichoke could not be imagined. Properly 
cooked, it is good and distinct, and is best 
of all as chips to go with game, in which 
form it is better than Potatoes. There are 
other ways of cooking it, and some of those 
given here are excellent. It makes a de- 
licious soup. It is quite hardy and so 
When 





easily grown that it is neglected. 

















The 


Society, and I am giad to note that during 
the past autumn the fruit fully merited 
the award given. I noted a few seasons 
ago some very fine stocks of new 
varieties on trial at the Wisley Gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
most of them were very fine, but I did not 
have an opportunity of seeing them late, 
when autumn Raspberries are required. 
Alexandra not only carries a fine crop 


well into the autumn, but, in addition; is | 


a good grower. ‘To get the best results it 
should get ample room:and a new quarter 
be frequently planted.—W. F. 

Pruning the Mulberry.—Many, no doubt, 
will disagree with me as to the pruning of 
Mulberries, but a judicious thinning of the 
heads and the cutting out of the accumula- 
tion of useless spray and dead wood with 
which the branches in course of time be- 
come encumbered lead to larger fruit and 
more bountiful crops. I adopt this course, 
if not every year at least often enough to 
prevent the heads of the trees becoming 
crowded with growth.—A. W. 


autumn | 








White Gtr asole. 


Potatoes are bad or scarce it comes in ye ry 


| well, and in any case is an excellent winter 


vegetable. 

BoILeD GIRASOLES.—Wash some Gira- 
soles very clean, and with a sharp-pointed 
knife peel them very thinly, and as each 
root is peeled throw it into cold water con- 
taining a little vinegar; this is to prevent 
the cut surface from coming into contact 
with the air, which would have the effect 
of turning the root black. When all are 
peeled, throw them into plenty of boiling 
salt and water, and let them boil very fast 
(without a lid on the saucepan) from a 
quarter to half an hour, according io the 
size. They should be quite soft when 
probed with a fork, and, like Potatoes, as 
nearly as possible all of one size. The 
smaller ones should be cooked one day and 
the large ones another. When sufficiently 
cooked, drain them and turn them into a 
hot vegetable dish, and pour oyer them a 


| good white sauce. 


GIRASOLE FRITTERS.—Take } lb. of cooked 
Girasoles, the same weight of boiled 
Potatoes, 3 oz. of grated cheese, a pinch of | 
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cayenne pepper, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and the yolk of one egg. Pass the Gira- 
soles and Potatoes through a wire sieve, 
and then mix all the ingredients well -to- 
gether; form small rolls about 8 ‘inches 
long, slightly flour them, and then dip each 
ohne separately into a beaten egg; next toss 
well in bread-crumbs until they are 
covered, and fry them to a pale yellow in 
boiling fat; drain on porous paper, serve 
on a folded napkin, and garnish with a 
little grated cheese and fried Parsley. 
ROASTED GIRASOLES.—Take, say, ten 
the roots; seasoning to taste; butter, 
2 0Z.; marmite, a little on the point 
of a knife. VPeel and cut the Artichokes 
into roands (do not throw away the 
cuttings, but make them into a mash for 
the next day). Put the roots into a fire- 
proof dish, in a hot oven, with the butter 
and a sprinkling of pepper and salt. Bake 
for half an hour or perhaps a little icnger. 
Baste them frequently and serve them in 
the dish. This is most delicious. <A little 
‘* Marmite ’’ added makes them very tasty 
and brown. 

GIRASOLE PUDDING.—Take 1 Ib. of Gira- 
soles, a 3 lb. of rice, 1 pint of milk, two 
eggs, 2 oz. of butter, halé a teaspoonful of 
;owdered Cinnamon, and two tablespoon: 
fuls of moist sugar. soil the Girasoles 
until they are quite soft, and then cut them 
into slices. Wash the rice and boil it for 
ten minutes. Butter a pie-dish, put a layer 
ot Girasoles at the bottom, and then some 
rice, more Girasoles, and, next rice, unti! 
both are used up. Beat the yolks of the 
eggs with the Cinnamon and sugar; add 
the milk and pour over the Girasoles; 
break the remaining portion of butter on 
the top, and put the pudding in a brisk 
oven for about fifteen minutes. In the 
meantime, whip the whites of eggs to a 
stiff froth, with a very little sugar. Pile 
them on the top of the pudding as rockily 
as possible, return to a cool-part of the 
oven to become slightly brown, sprinkle a 
little sugar over the top, and serve at once. 


of 


GIRASOLE WITH BrusseLs Sprouts.— 
Roots, 1 Ib.; Brussels Sprouts, += Ibs 
») 


butter, oz. Wash and boil both vege- 
tables in the usual way, in separate sauce- 
pans. When they are cooked and drained 
place them in a vegetable dish, the Sprouts 
in the middle and the Girasoles around. 
Put a piece of butter on each and cover 
with the sauce, 

GIRASOLES TO BE SERVED AS A SECOND 
couRsSE.—Take 1 Ib. of Girasoles, 4 pint 
of milk, 1 oz. of butter, 4 oz. of flour, the 
yolks of two eggs, white Pepper and salt 
to taste. Peel the Girasoles and trim them 
flat at one end and pointed at the other; 
boil them until tender, drain them, melt 
the butter in a saucepan, add the flour, 
mix thoroughly, pour on the milk, and stir 
until boiling, season and put in the Gira- 
soles when they are quite hot. Add the 
yolks of the eggs and stir until thick; pour 
on to a hot dish, and garnish with crofitons 
of toasted bread. 

GIRASOLE SOUP, BROWN.—Scrub and peel 
+ lb. Girasoles, half a head of Celery, 
half an Onion, and a small bunch of herbs, 
Cut them up and fry in some butter a light 
biown, then add 1 quart good vegetable 
stock and let simmer for thirty minutes. 


= 


| Pass throvgh a fine hair-sieve, put back 


into a stewpan to warm up, and add a 
piece of butter and a little cream. Serve 
crouts. W: 


Apple Reinette du Canada.—I am using 
this fine Apple with much pleasure, the 
flavour is so rich and good. It is sur- 
prising such a good Apple is not grown 
more. It may require a certain degree of 
warmth on some soils, but it is well 
worth such attention. It has, so far as is 
known, nothing to do with Canada, and 








has half-a-dozgen different names.—W, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SSUB-TROPICAL PLANTING IN HYDE| 
= PARK, 

Tris is rather a graceful sketch in Hyde 
Park, with a little breadth in the middle 
of if, and showing perhaps one of the best 
aspects of the doubtful system which is 
pursued in our parks—that is to say, of 
sub-tropical decoration instead of paying 
attention to really hardy trees and plants. 
These sub-tropical plants are kept in ex- 
pensive nursery houses in the park, and 
many of the things grown are not at all 
fit for our climate. They make a bit of a 


show for a couple of months, but nothing | 


more, and while this goes on the replant- 
ing of our parks with trees and shrubs of 





recent. introduction and improved quality | 


appear. Another plant well adapted for 
this -purpose is the less known Sedum 
pulechellum, which, with its bright pink 
flowers, resembling to some extent the 
starfish of our seashores, is striking and 
uncommon. The latter plant blooms 
almost continuously during winter in 
sheltered positions, and never fails to at- 
tiact attention.—K. Lricur. 





AMONG THH HARDY FLOWERS. 
THe WINTER ACONITE.—What a pleasure it | 
is again to see the flowers of the Winter | 
Aconite. ‘‘ Mrs. Harle,’’ in ‘* Pot-Pourri | 
from a Surrey Garden,’ speaks of this 
flower, and says: ‘“‘The first 
Does any flower in summer 
pleasure?’ The commoner species, Eran- 
this hyemalis, holds its own well, and the 
newer Hranthis cilicicus, pretty as it is 
and much praised, is not making much 
headway against our old favourite. 


Aconite ! | 
give the same | 


T like | 


ferred to, induces me to say how wise is 
that lady’s advice as to the treatment of 
Christmas ~ Roses in light soils. Mrs. 
Harle tells us ‘‘ to mulch them well while 
they are making their leaves, water them 
with liquid manure when their flower-buds 
are forming, and protect them with lights 
in the flowering season, especially keep- 
ing them from heavy rains:or snow.’’ In 
a heavy soil they do not appear to require 


the same amount of attention. In a 
garden with a poor, dry, sandy subsoil 
they should have an extra amount of 


neither grudging deep digging 
nor heavy manuring. I had to lift my 
plants and replant them after making a 
bed for them and giving them rich treat- 
ment in the way of manure. Result this 
year: Much finer flowers and more of 
them. The protection is needed, also, as 
the splashes from heavy rains are very 
disfiguring and make one -quite disap- 


attention, 





x 


is entirely neglected. A clean sweep 
ought to be made of the whole system in 
the direction of hardy trees and shrubs 


and the artistic planting of hardy plants | 


—of which there is an immense choice—in 
such parks-as Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, where the soil and all the condi- 
tions are favourable. 


Carpeting plants for window-boxes.— 
During the winter, window-boxes, vases, 


and similar receptacles in which bulbs are | 


planted have rather a dreary look. If 
these are covered with some of the Mossy 
Saxifrages the bare appearance will be 
avoided, and the bulbs have the benefit of 
the extra protection. In cold and exposed 
situations Saxifraga hypnoides, S. atro- 
purpurea, or 8S. muscoides will be found 
serviceable. Small pieces of any of the 
above planted a few inches apart soon 
form a close and attractive green carpet, 
through which in due season the bulbs 


Sub-lropical plants tn Hyde Park. 


to have the Winter Aconites in damp, but 


I plant them as early as I can get them, 
and 2 inches deep. 

Crocus VITELLINUS.—lIfor the open 
garden the earliest Crocuses, such as 
Crocus vitellinus, are not so useful as the 
Winter Aconite. As I see them strug- 
gling, largely in vain, against the weather 
of the early days of the year I always 
think they would have been better had 
they gone, as George Herbert puts it, “ to 
see their mother-root.”’ This yellow 
Crocus is better suited for an alpine 
house than for the open air, unless one 
can give it the shelter of a bell-glass or a 
handlight. Crocus vitellinus is a bright 
plant when we can shelter it from the 
weather, but unprotected it is a great dis- 
appointment. 

THE CHRISTMAS Roses.—Dipping into the 








book by Mrs. Earle, which I have just re- 


not wet, places, which they evidently enjoy. | 


pointed to see such pretty flowers so be- 
spattered. 

IRIS HISTRIOIDES.—I this dwarf 
bulbous Iris peeping through the soil. It 
is, I am told, only a variety of Iris reticu- 
lata, but it is precious as coming early. 
Like the Crocus of which I have been writ- 
ing, it is of little use in rough weather 
unless it is covered by glass. It is lovely 
in a pot, and although I think handlights 
and such contrivances far from pretty in 
a garden, I would rather have Iris histri- 
oides with a glass over it than not have 
it at all. I wonder if it suffers from the 
same disease as Iris reticulata. Probably 
it does, but 1 have not seen any signs of it. 

The GuaAucous Mrapow Rve.—Last 
summer I came across a herbaceous border 
in which was a number of plants of 
Thalictrum glaucum. The plants were 
upwards of 6 feet high. The stems are 


see 





tall and sturdy, as may be gathered from 
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the fact that in the sheltered garden in 
which these plants were they were always 
left unstaked. This plant likes a moist, 
well-manured soil. 

AN AMATEUR of Harpy FLOWERS. 





SINGLE PYRETHRUMS. 
THE increasing interest taken in the single 
varieties of Pyrethrums is evidenced by 
the frequent notes which have recently 
appeared in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
teference to any catalogue of hardy 
plants will show that quite a choice selec- 
tion of various colours is available: but 
those interested in the plants may, by the 
aid of a packet of seed, raise quite a repre- 
sentative collection for themselves, and at 
the most trifling outlay of money and 
trouble. Barly in February ordinary 
seed-pans may be well drained and filled 
with light sandy soil. Pyrethrum seed is 
of a light and soft nature, therefore when 
sown it should be covered very slightly, 
watering only when moisture is needed. 
A gentle but regular heat is advised, and 
if the conditions are right it will be found 
that germination is rapid. Care must be 
taken for a time lest the seedlings damp 
off, but as growth is quick they soon pass 
the troublesome stage. When five or six 


leaves have developed, the young plants 


may be transferred to boxes, or preferably 
to pots 4 inches in diameter, and returned 
to the house or pit in which they have 
hitherto been accommodated. With the 
approach of May they can be placed in 
cold-frames and gradually hardened off. 
Planting out may be done in early June 
in soil which has previously been prepared 
for their reception, but which need not be 
too rich. They may be placed so closely 
as to leave a bare foot between each 
plant ; and under good conditions they go 
ahead rapidly, flowering—generally speak- 
ing—about the. end of August. The 
chances are that many will be inferior, 
and these should be ruthlessly eliminated : 
and semi-doubles should share the same 
fate unless of exceptionally good colour 
and free-flowering. From a single packet 
of seed plants bearing white, pink, scarlet, 
crimson, and yellow flowers may be ob- 
tained, as well as others of indeterminate 
but occasionally attractive colours. ay 
sowing a packet annually for a year. or 
two.a collection equally as bright in colour 
as that catalogued can be built up. 
eae 





MBECONOPSIS. 
THE various species of Meconopsis. con- 
tinue to increase in favour, and from cor- 
respondence one reads from time to time 
the area of cultivation seems to be €Xx- 
tending. Most of the species are of 
fairly easy cultivation, though one or two 
have proved difficult. At  Glasneyin 
about a dozen kinds are in cultivation, 
and all are easy to grow and flower in 
rich, moist soil in half shade. For the 
taller kinds Rhododendron beds are 
utilised. The soil, being mainly peat and 
leaf-mould, provides 4a moist root-run, 
but without some assistance would not be 
rich enough to develop strong flower- 
spikes. To remedy this, rotten manure 
is incorporated at the time of planting, 
allowing a forkful or so to each plant. 
The dwarfer kinds are accommodated in 
moist bays and low pockets in the rock 
garden, where they also enjoy a generous 
diet. Peat is sometimes stated to be 
essential, but really any moist, rich soil is 
suitable, and equally good results are got 
under both conditions in this garden. The 
best effect is produced when a number of 
plants can be grouped together with just 
sufficient room for the full development 
of their leaves. Species like M. Wallichi 
and M. paniculata may he planted 














18 inches apart, as they produce large 
rosettes of very beautiful leaves, while 
smaller kinds may be planted closer. 
Most of the species are biennials only, or 
it is more correct to say they only flower 
once, for both M. Wallichi and M. panicu- 
lata have been kept in 4-inch pots in a 
frame for two years at least before being 
planted out, and were certainly between 
three and four years old before flowering. 
In the production of good seed it has been 
found very beneficial to cross-fertilise the 
flowers, using pollen from different plants 
when possible, and from different flowers 
on the same plant when only one plant 
may. have been flowering. Even in spite 
of cross-pollinating it is becoming increas- 


ingly difficult to get good seed of M. 
paniculata at Glasnevin, although any 


quantity of apparently good seed is col- 
lected. A few years ago the same species 
germinated like Mustard and Cress, M. 
integrifolia, on the other hand, which a 
year or two ago seemed to he fast losing 
vigour, now, since care has been taken to 
cross-fertilise the flowers, seems stronger 
than ever. It may be interesting to note 
the various species in cultivation at Glas- 
nevin. 

M. ACULEATA, a pretty species, with 
rather deeply-lobed leaves, which are fur- 
nished with stiff hairs, producing stems 
from 18 inches to 2 feet high, on which are 
borne numerous purplish blue flowers, 
The exact shade is difficult to describe. 

M. CHELIDONIFOLIA is a true perennial, 
quite easily grown, and flowering freely 
every year, but bearing no seed here. It 
is, however, easily increased by division, 
and also forms young plants in the axils 
of the upper stem leaves. ‘The three lobed 
leaves are similar to those of Catheartia 
villosa, while the long, slender, blackish- 
brown stems bear numerous clear yellow 
flowers, each 1 inch or so across. 

M. Deavayt, a_ recently-introduced 
species, came to Glasnevin through the 
generosity of Prof. Balfour, but has not 
yet flowered here. The flowers are 
described as satiny-purple, produced 
singly on scapes rising from among the 
glaucous leaves. 

M. GRANDIS, a Himalayan species, has 
toothed leaves, and in habit is like M. in- 
tegrifolia, the flowers purplish-blue. It 
is, Moreover, a perennial, the only plant 
now at Glasnevin having occupied its pre- 
sent position in a shady border for four 
or five years. Flowers are produced 
annually, but so far no seedlings have 
been raised. 

M. INTEGRIFOLIA is now so. well known 
that little need be said about it here. We 
have had two forms at Glasnevin, one 
which developed a stem bearing two or 
three flowers and another producing 
Solitary flowers on scapes. Although seed 
has been saved from the two forms and 
kept separate, I cannot Say that either 
character is constant. 


M. NEPALENSIS is a tall grower, reach- 
ing 5 feet with good’ cultivation. breast 
Similar in habit to M. Wallichi. The 


leaves are deeply cut and densely hairy, 
as in M. Wallichi, but the flowers, unlike 
those of the latter species, are deep red- 
dish-purple. 

M. PANICULATA is a yellow-flowered 
Species, growing as tall as the last-named, 
and producing similar rosettes of leaves, 
which are, however, not so deeply cut, 
and usually shorter than in M. Wallichi. 
This was formerly called M. nepalensis, 
and there was some confusion between the 
two until the matter’was put right by 
Sir David Prain. 

M. RupDISs, which came to Glasneyin 
from Edinburgh, has not yet flowered, so 


‘the blue colour is produced. 
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that I am unable to give any useful infor- 
mation about it. 


M. SINUATA LATIFOLIA has béen grown 
here for several years. It is in the way 
of M, aculeata, but has longer, larger 
leaves, with sinuate margins, and is also 
armed with stiff hairs. The flowers, 
which are purplish-blue, are produced in 
the axils of the stem leaves and also 
beyond them, the oldest flowers, as in 
other species, occurring at the top. The 
total height of the plant in flower is about 
2 feet. Good seeds are usually produced, 
and these, when sown as soon as ripe, 
germinate readily in a cold frame. 

M. racemosa is another species with 
purplish-blue flowers, but with entire 
leaves. Here it grows about 18 inches 
high, and generally produces good seeds. 

M. WaAtLtLicHt is, perhaps, the mos¢ 
beautiful of all, and plants 8 feet high, | 
arrying scores. of charming sky-blue 
flowers, occur frequently in Rhododen- 
dron beds and other shady places at Glas- 
nevin. The leaves, which May be 1 foot 
long in vigorous specimens, are deeply 
cut and densely clothed with brown hairs. - 
A rosette composed of several tiers of 
such leaves is perhaps as lovely as the 
plant in flower. There are often to be 
found purple shades, not so desirable in 
this species; but these have been carefull 7 
weeded out at Glasnevin, until now only 
This is one— 
of the freest seeding species, and the seeds 
germinate readily. . 

M. sIMPLicivoLia, M. PUNICEA, and. M. - 
BELLA have all been grown here fron 
time to time, but always died after flower- 
ing without producing seeds. The two 
latter, I fear, are now very scarce plants. 

M. HETEROPHYLLA is grown from seeds 
annually, the best plants resuiting from 
autumn sowing. The coppery-red flowers 
are freely produced and are very effective 
in the summer. J. W. BESANT. 

eee 


NOTES AND REPLIRS. 

Nature in the garden.—Mr. Spalding’s 
principles, if pursued to their logical issue, 
would result in the Wiping out of every 
formal garden. [This is nonsense. Every 
garden around a house is formal in outline, 
though it may be planted in natural forms.— 


Ep.] This would be an outrage. 
I have in mind a truly lovely garden, 
where old, clipped Yews form tall 


and stately lines or curves of demarcation, 
long alleys and broad lawns girt round 
and screened from gaze by the same 
clipped Yews. When first I entered this 
peaceful scene I was literally entranced—a 
little bit of the old world was there, un- 
touched, it seemed, by Time’s rude hand. 
A feeling of unutterable calm and repose 
stole over me and carried me back to 
childhood’s days before the rush and 
hurry of life had laid its hold upon me. 
The whole atmosphere was full of restful- 
ness. Even now, at some distance of 
time, in thought at least I ean go back 
to that sweet garden and still find rest. 
Is not such a place in every sense a real 
garden? [/t is surely a. fatuous idea that 
such feelings can only be aroused by hard 





lines of clipped Yew, — Ep.] Cut 
down those Yews, plant it with all 
the treasures of Nature, shape it in 


perfect accord with the modern theories 
of garden art, and you would have still a. 
lovely garden, but the spirit of the place 
would be fled! A clipped Yew in itself 
may not be beautiful, but it may be made 
to combine with other things to produce 
results unattainable by the use of simple 
Nature, and which are both artistic and 
beautiful.—R, Stuart Kine, Leigh-on-Sea. 
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REGELIO-CYCLUS IRISES. 


Tue hybrid race of Irises known as 


Regelio-cyclus had bafiled all my attempts 
at making them comfortable for so long 
that the 


last time I was in Holland I 


Regelio-cyclus Iris in Mr. E. 


made a pilgrimage to the place of their 
birth in Company with Mr. Hoog, who was | 
their originator. | 

I found much to learn from seeing them | 
ac home, although I was too early by | 
about a fortnight to see the display of 
bloom which fat buds were then promis- 
ing. A pleasant drive from Haarlem, 
through picturesque, thinly-planted wor d- | 
land, brought me to a sunny hollow 
among the sand dunes, sheltered from the 
cold north winds by a high bank. 
Here, in a clean sand, mostly composed | 
of broken sea-shells, were the rows of beds 
of Irises flourishing as I never saw them 


elsewhere. My kind host and guide| 
soon showed me by demonstration the | 
secret of their success, for though the 


upper soil looked so innocently like the 
purest sand, one had but to dig down a 
yery few inches to find that below, it had | 
been heavily manured with that great | 
stand-by of Dutch bulb growers—fresh | 
cow-manure. So that while the rhizomes 
rested in the pure clean sand, the great 
thick roots were feeding, like aldermen | 
on turtle, down below. The sun did all 
the rest that was needful for them in that 
sheltered, open spot, and I was told that 
later in - the season the sand gets so hot 
that the men who work among them at 
lifting time cannot stand boots on their | 
feet. 

Then I planned an imitation sand 
hollow for them here, and dug out a hole 
3 feet deep in the hottest, driest portion | 
of the garden, which is the Iris Walk by 
the New River, under the row of Great | 
Yews. Having plenty of cows I had but 
to go to the meadows to get the food for 
the Irises, and having filled the hole to 
within 6 inches of the top with this rich 
pabulum, mixed with a little loam, the rest | 
was filled with yellow builders’ sand, and 
the rhizomes of the Irises laid in it in 
late autumn. Up to the present they bave 
enjoyed themselves wonderfully, and when 





last autumn, two years after planting, I 


turned them out to renew the underlying 
manure, I found they had increased so 
much it was not an easy matter to get 
them all back again in the space. Isis, 
Charon, and Hera have been very beauti- 





A. Bowles’ garden at Myddelton louse, Waltham Cross. 


ful under this treatment, which, I believe, | 


would suit many bulbs that enjoy good 
feeding and an annual lifting. 
few of my seedling Crocuses among the 


Irises and was surprised by the size and | 
| clear skins of the corms that I was able 


to lift. BE. A. Bowes. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


CAMPANULA ALLIONI. 


Now that the moraine idea is so universal | 


I tried a | 
times noticed a slight tendency to bleach. 





we ought to anticipate a rise in favour of | 





brick, with the merest suspicion of well- 
decayed leaf-mould mixed with them, and 
totally devoid of lime. From what I hear 
of moraines in general, I fear they are 
frequently too rich, and my own, having a 
proportion of twenty parts 
of stone chips to one of leaf- 
soil, with the merest trace 
of loam, and kept moist 
during the growing season, 
has answered well. So much 
ig this so that three rosettes 
which I inserted a_ little 
more than two and-a half 
years ago had grown into a 
pateh which contained over 
seventy rosettes last June 
and then produced twenty- 


five to thirty flowers. In 
the matter of propagation, 
too, I have been very for- 


tunite, since out of twenty- 
six of the underground 
stems which I took off in 
the early autumn - (about 
one-third of which had few 
root-fibres attached) twenty- 
three of them appear to be 
doing well. The. moist, 
gritty nature of the moraine 
compost appears to suit this 
plant well, and induces it to 
form roots along its stolon- 
like growths -to a much 
greater extent than usual. 
The rosettes of narrow 
foliage are each usually 3 
inches in diameter, while 
the flowers, of large size, 
are raised just clear of the 
leaves upon stalks each 24 
inches to 8 inches long. The 
colour is rieh violet, and so far as 
I have grown C. Allioni it seems to pre- 
fer full sunshine, though I have some- 
At the International Horticultural Exhi- 
bition Clarence Elliott showed a particu- 
larly fine form of this Campanula, having 
almost sessile flowers of richest purple 
colouring and extremely large size, a dis- 
tinct improvement upon my plant, an 
illustration of which appears on this page 


| and shows the patch just opening some of 


its flowers. REGINALD A. MALBY. 


CAMPANULA PLANIFLORA. 
THis Campanula, often called C. nitida, 








Campanula Alliont. From a photograph sent by Mr. R. A. Malby, Woodford. 


this beautiful Bellflower. While it is re- 
puted to be very difficult to cultivate in 
the ordinary rock garden, I have found it 
vigorous in the extreme in my moraine, 
composed of small stones and broken 


| distinct 
| fiewers, and of considerable beauty. Some 
| have claimed that it is practically a dwarf 


iis not now so frequently seen in gardens 


Itisa 
flat 


aus some thirty or forty years ago. 
little plant, with broad, 
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* pots or pans filled with fine peat, a thin 
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form of Campanula pyramidalis, and 
others a form of C. persicifolia. It bears 
a stronger resemblance to C. pyramidalis 
than to the Peach-leaved Bellflower, but 
it would appear to be, in reality, a distinct 
Species. It varies in height from 4 inches 
to a foot, and bears at the base a rosette 
of small, long, glossy leaves, which are 
coriaceous and crenated. The flowers are 
generally in racemes on stout, rigid stems 
and on axillary peduncles. They are flat 
and open, and the name of planiflora is 
quite descriptive. Its typical form is blue, 
but there is a pleasing white variety. 
There are also double blue and double 
white varieties. It is a good plant for the 
front of the border or for the rock garden, 
and can be grown in any loamy soil. 
Lamarck is the authority for the name at 
plesent employed. 

Maund gives a fairly good figure of it 
in his ‘‘ Botanic Garden,” the form figured 
being the single white one. Roberti 
figured it in his ‘‘ Icones Plantarum,”’ 
Part I., but I have not seen this. Colonel 
Beddome, in the “ Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society,’’ Vol. XXII., June, 
1907, says that Roberti’s figure is excellent 
and well represents the two dried speci- 
mens from North America in the Kew 
Herbarium. 

As a garden plant this Campanula de- 
serves consideration. It is easily in- 
creased by division, but I have never been 
able to save seeds, and it is said that it 
does not ripen these in Great Britain. 

S. ARNOTT. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


GROWING ERICAS. 
I SHOULD esteem it a favour if you would kindly 
give me through the columns of your paper an 
article on the culture of Ericas and the names 
of some large-flowering kinds that would be 
suitable for pots. Can they be grown from 
seed ?—A. REVELER. 


[From the fact of your asking whether 
the large-flowered Heaths can be grown 
from seed we conclude that you have had 
ho experience of the culture of this difti- 
cult class of plants. They can, of course, 
be raised in this way, but need exceed- 
ingly careful treatment during their 
sarlier stages, and even then they will not 
form shapely plants like those raised from 
cuttings. Most of the larger-flowered 
kinds belong to what is termed hard- 
wooded Heaths, and for their suecessful 
culture a separate structure is necessary, 
as they cannot be grown and flowered well 
in a greenhouse with a miscellaneous col- 
lection of plants. Other kinds, such as 
one sees in florists’ shops at various 
periods of the year, are less difficult to 
Propagate and grow, but even then it is 
not a task to be lightly undertaken by the 
amateur. The cuttings formed of the 
young shoots are inserted into well-drained 


layer of clean silver sand being placed 
over the top. They are then placed in 
the warmest part of the greenhouse and 
covered with a bell glass. Shading from 
bright sunshine and watering through a 
fine rose are, of course, very necessary 
items. When the cuttings are struck, 
Which may be in a couple of months, the 
growing point of each must be pinched out 
in order to lay the foundation of a bushy 
plant. When they recover from the pinch- 
ing the young plants should be potted 
singly into small pots, using for the pur- 
pose peat and sand passed through a sieve 
with a quarter of an inch mesh. The com- 
post must be pressed down very firmly. 
The after treatment will consist in shift- 
ing into larger pots when required, and an 
occasional pinching in order to induce a 
bushy habit Even then it will take 


plants in 5-inch or 51-inch pots. As these 
Heaths require such special care and are 
most satisfactory when a house or houses 
are devoted entirely to their culture they 
are mainly grown in a wholesale manner 
by experts, who dispose of them. to 
hurserymen and other dealers. From this 
you will probably conclude that your most 
satisfactory way will be to obtain the 
plants when required. DFricas with good- 
sized flowers and yet at the same time 
among the easiest to grow are—candi- 
dissima (white), spring; Cavendishiana 
(yellow), spring and early summer; cerin- 
thoides coronata (red), summer; hybrida 
(bright red), spring; hyemalis (rose and 


white), winter; hyemalis alba (white), 
winter; Spenceriana (lilae), spring; 


ventricosa (purplish-red), summer; 
verticillata (scarlet), summer; and Wil- 
moreana (rosy-pink), early spring.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lily of the Valley failing.—I shall be much 
obliged if you will tell me what is the matter 
with my forced Lilies of the Valley? The 
flowers are always spotted, and sometimes the 
buds turn brown and drop off before coming 
into flower. I get good retarded crowns from 
a reliable firm, and the Lilies are grown in a 
greenhouse which keeps out the frost. The 
temperature never goes below 40 degs. Every 
year the same thing happens, and I should like 
to know the cause, if possible.—(Mrs.) 
BRAMSTON NEWMAN. 

[We attribute the spotting of the flowers 
primarily to condensing moisture as the 
direct result of too low a temperature, 
41) degs. being insufficient. You should 
give them a minimum temperature of not 
less than 55 degs. The fact that the 
towers are ‘‘ always spotted ” goes a long 
Way to proye that the defect is due to 
some cultural error. The flower-buds 
dropping off before opening Inay be due to 
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very like that of Sparmannia africana, 
and, like that oid-fashioned plant, they 
are rather liable to the attacks of red 
spider if the temperature is too dry- 
W272; 





Iresine Lindeni (H. R.)._This is a_ half- 
hardy plant with deep blood-red foliage, and 
is much used in the flower garden during the 
summer with other tender plants. It can be 
increased to any extent in the spring from cut- 
tings, and when the plants are well hardened 
off they can be planted out in May. Reserve a 
few plants in pots, keeping these through the 
winter, and when they start into growth in 
the spring the young shoots will root freely 
if put into a propagating pit. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





JANUARY: PROPAGATION. 
Irom time to time notes have appeared in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dealing witi 
the old stools of Chrysanthemums that 
have finished flowering. These old stools 
should now be bristling with numerous 


shoots. _ The advantage of raiting 
until January for stock is econsider- 
able, for growers may now begin 


the work of another season with every 
hope of success. Good, sweet, fresh soil 
is an important factor in successful cul- 


ture. <A suitable compost for propagating 
the Chrysanthemum is fairly light, 


fibrous loam and well-decayed leaf-mould 
in equal proportions, with an addition of 
one-eighth part of coarse silver sand or 
clean road grit. Thoroughly mix the heap 
soil. Experience has proved that a 
dusting of wood-ashes to compost pre- 
pared for striking cuttings will provide 
just the required amount of nutriment 
necessary. at this early period. In the past, 
growers of high-quality blooms used to 
insert the cuttings individually in deep 





the same cause, or may have resulted from 
sbop dryness following the removal of the 
plants from the cold store. Unfortunately, 
this important matter is insufficiently con- 
sidered by traders, who, having the plants 
for sale, not infrequently expose them to 
the drying influences of shop or store, and 
occasionally with the. worst. results. At 
times the point of the spike is affected, 
several bells being quite withered Up.— At 
others a browning of the flower-buds is 
seen, followed by withering or dropping. 
These shortcomings ‘constitute the price 
we have to pay for subjecting plants to an 
alien treatment, and it may be moderate 
or extravagant in proportion to the care 
and intelligence. exercised after cold 
storage. For the spotting, your remedy is 
cbvious—a much warmer and drier tem- 
perature. For the rest you might request 
that in future vou receive the plants fresh 
fiom the cold store and deal with them at 
once. } 

Acalypha hispida.—To those only accus- 
tomed to the mottled-leaved Acalyphas the 
introduction of a species remarkable for 
its showy blossoms came as a surprise 
when A. hispida first made its a ppearance. 
It was then known as A. Sanderiana, and 
may be at times still met with bearing that 
name. The large heart-shaped leaves are 
thin in texture, but the startling feature 
is the inflorescence in the shape of long, 
drooping spikes of a rosy-red colour and 
chenille-like texture. From the pendulous 
nature of these flower spikes they are seen 
to the best advantage when the plant occu- 
pies an elevated position, or, better still, 
if it is grown as a standard, as then the 
long tails have ample space for their de- 
velopment. The blossoms wre, 28 "a ule, 
at their best at this se: son, and, in order 
to obtain effective plants, cuttings of the 
more vigorous shoots should be struck very 
early in the spring, and grown on freely 
throughout the summer. seing a native 
of New Guinea it needs the temperature 








about three years to form good flowering 


“thumb ”’ pots, as it was argued this pre- 
vented disturbance of the roots when the 
repotting had to be done. ‘There is some- 
thing in this argument, but too much im- 
portance should not be attached to it. 
Excellent results may be obtained by 
propagating -the Chrysanthemum in 
shallow boxes. <A few pieces of potsherds, 
covering these with a thin layer of the 
rougher siftings of the soil, will provide 


excellent drainage. This should be 
covered with. the prepared compost, 
making the latter fairly firm. A 


sprinkling of coarse silver sand over the 
surface soil will complete the operation. 
Insert the cuttings in rows about 2 inches 
apart, the cuttings about 13 inch apart in 
the rows. Press the soil firmly to the 
base of each cutting. teaders whose re- 
quirements are very small may. with 
advantage utilise either 3-inch or 5-inch 
pots, preparing and filling them as advised 
for boxes, and then inserting the cuttings 
around the edge of the pots. Here they 
root very readily. It is better to keep to 
one variety in each pot. 

Where the requirements are large, 
growers should make up a cutting-bed on 
the side benches of the greenhouse. See 
that proper drainage is provided. Make 
the soil quite firm. After the cuttings are 
inserted water them in, using a fine-rosed 
can. If the soil be moistened throughout 
no further application of water may be 
necessary until the cuttings are rooted. 
Boxes and pots should be allowed to drain 
for some time, after which they should be 


placed in a frame on the greenhouse 
bench and be covered with a light; "21 


much prefer a temporary frame, covering 
this with sheets of glass. Wipe the glass 
free of excessive moisture every morning, 
As rooting proceeds admit air to the 
frame, increasing the quantity as the 


cuttings will bear it without unduly 
flagging. The temperature of the green- 
house should be maintained at from 





of a stove. The texture of the leaves is 


40 degs. to 45 degs. Any cuttings suffer: 
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ing from mildew should be immediately 
dusted with flowers of sulphur, and when 
green-fly or other insect pests are in 
evidence a slight dusting with Tobacco 
powder will quickly eradicate them. When 
procuring cuttings detach fresh young 
growths of moderate stoutness that are 
developing a short distance away from the 
base of the old stem. BH: G. 





FERNS. 


LOMARIA PROCERA VAR. CHILENSIS. 
THis very distinct and beautiful Fern, 
though a native of Chili, is perfectly hardy 
in the West of England and Co. Donegal, 





as may be seen by the illustration we 
give to-day. It is a bold and variable 
plant with pinnate, deep green fronds 


VEGETABLES. 


CULTIVATION OF THE POTATO 
ONION. 
THis vegetable is found in many Irish 
gardens, but growers do not plant it 
largely because there is difficulty in keep- 
ing the bulbs through the winter. Very 
often one finds this crop planted on ridges 
with a good layer of fresh manure under 
the bulbs, and then the grower wonders 
why his bulbs will not keep for any 
length of time. The early decay of the 
bulbs is due to one or both of the follow- 
ing causes:—Too much fresh manure 
applied at the time of planting, or the 
bulbs are harvested and stored before they 
are thoroughly ripe. Like all varieties of 
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plant. Avoid deep planting, and allow the 
top of the bulb to be on the surface of the 
soil. A dressing of soot applied when the 
plants are making good growth will be 
beneficial to the crop. Run the Dutch hoe 
through the ground frequently on dry 
days. This cannot be done too often as it 
not only warms the soil when every degree 
tells, but hastens growth in the early part 
of the season. Do not harvest the bulbs 
until they are thoroughly matured and 
dry.—TIrish Gardening. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Late-sown Carrots.—Carrots sown in 
July or early August till a few days ago 
(December 30th) were growing freely, and 
eyen now, with a sudden change in the 
weather, small, tender Carrots will be 
available for a long time. Though it may 
be well to lift a portion of the roots for 
daily use and place in a cool store, the re- 
mainder of the crop will take little harm 
in their growing quarters if covered over 
lightly with long litter, or preferably dry 
Bracken. If this is removed in fine 
weather the crop will last well into the 
spring. For many years I haye relied 
upon these young roots. There are some 
excellent varieties suitable for the pur- 
pose; indeed, at no time would I use the 
coarse Carrots one often sees, as by 
making three sowings, sweet, tender roots, 
quite large enough, may be had all the 
year. Sow in February, again in April or 
May, witha late sowingin July. Forearly 
work sow EHarly Nantes or Parisian 
Foreing Horn, Sutton’s Gem in April or 
May, and in July such varieties as Scarlet 
Model or Harly Gem will be found 
reliable.—W. F. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Bottling Grapes.—With a view to afford- 
ing the Vines as long a period of rest as 
possible, the bunches that are still hang- 
ing should be removed and bottled after 
this date. If the washing of the bottles, 
placing a few pieces of charcoal therein 
and filling each nearly full with clean 
water, followed by the drying out of damp 
from whatever source arising, has had due 
attention the Grape-room or whatever 
place is utilised for the purpose should be 
in readiness for their reception. A fine 








oh 


Lomaria procera, var. chilensis. From a photograph sent by 
Miss S. M. Wallace, Ardnamona, Lough Eske. 


which are each from 2 feet to 8 feet high, 
the pinnze numerous, each some 4 inches 
long and leathery in texture. In many of 
the gardens in the West of England this 
Fern is found under the name of 
magellanica. The firm, erect stalks and 
dark-coloured fronds of L. procera give a 
character to this Fern that, when boldly 
grouped, as in the illustration, renders it 
an effective plant in the garden. It is 
quite worthy of a place even in the most 
select collections. It is a rapid grower, 
eyergreen, and, like most of its ailies, does 
best in a moist, shady spot. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 19s. ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office of 
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Onion, this delights in a rich, deep 
soil, and to get the best results the ground 
for this crop should be manured and 
deeply dug in the autumn or early winter. 
If the ground has been manured for a pre- 
vious crop about three barrow-loads of 
well-decayed manure to every perch of 
ground will be quite sufficient. It is im- 
portant that this crop should have a long 
season, and the bulbs should be planted at 
the end of January or early in February. 
Many people consider the smaller bulbs are 
good enough to plant, but this is a mis- 
take: medium-sized bulbs should be 
selected for this work. Make the soil firm, 
particularly if of a light, sandy,or gravelly 
nature. The bulbs can be planted on the 
flat or on a slightly raised bed, and the 
proper distance is 1 foot between the lines 





and 9 inches or 10 inches from plant to 


dry morning is essential for carrying out 
this operation, and three persons at least 
should take part in it if many bunches 
have to be dealt with, one to detach the 
bunches, one to carry them to the store, 
and one to arrange them after inserting 
the piece of wood below the bunches into 


the bottles. Each bunch must be re- 
moved with as much wood attached, 


especially ‘‘’twixt ’’ bunch and rod as can 
be had, so that at least a length equal to 





3 inches is immersed in the water. Care 
must also be exercised both in the re- 


moval and carrying of the bunches not to 
bruise or damage the berries in any way. 
It is quite unnecessary to plug the mouths 
of the bottles, as the water will in any 
case gradually waste and need replenish- 
ing occasionally. A dry, steady tempera- 
ture of 45 degs. to 50 degs., according to 
the weather, with enough ventilation to 
keep the air in constant circulation is 
necessary, and daylight by some means or 
other must be excluded. Frequent ex- 
amination of the bunches ‘s important in 
ease of a berry or berries becoming de- 
cayed. The Vines can be pruned directly 
the bottling is completed, and take the 
precaution to at once apply styptie or 
painters’ ‘‘ knotting ’’ to the wounds. The 
cleaning of the Vines and structure and 
the top-dressing of the borders should then 
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take place, and settle this into-place with 
a good sdaking of water if the border has 
got into a dry condition. Where ripe 
Grapes are not required until the end of 
June, which is the case in many instances, 
the present is quite early enough to close 
a Vinery and gradually start the Vines 
into growth by subjecting them to a day 
and night temperature of 50 degs. and 45 
degs. until the buds begin to swell, when 
these figures may be advanced 5 degs. 
more. Syringe the rods twice daily with 
tepid water, and if a fermenting bed is 
not permissible keep evaporating troughs 
constantly filled, or, in their absence, 
Syringe the walls and damp the footpaths, 
etc., freely when the weather is bright. 
Examine the border and afford a good 
soaking of tepid water if situated inside. 
Outer borders are best covered in autumn 
with leaves or long litter which conserve 
the warmth remaining in them, and pre- 
vent them becoming chilled with snow- 
water or cold rains, besides warding off 
frost. A great many things needing a 
slight amount of warmth will be taken 
into this house and the shelves filled with 
Strawberries to afford ripe fruit in March. 
Where there are two or three 

Peach-houses another may be closed 
and started now. The fruits in this case 
will ripen and succeed those yielded by 
the November-started trees and come in 
at a time when there is a great demand 
for choice hothouse fruit. Until the buds 
swell, a day and night temperature of 
45 degs. and 40 degs. will suffice, and 
vaporise the house twice. On fine morn- 
ings we ventilate at the top and front of 
the house to a slight extent, then close 
early and follow it up by syringing sufli- 
ciently to well moisten both wood and 
buds. Inside borders must be watered 
Where necessary, using the water in a 
tepid state, and those situated outside are 
best treated in the same way as are outer 
Vine borders. The shelves in this house 
are also filled with Strawherries. 

French Beans.—Many do not. start 
forcing French Beans until the New Year 
is in, and it is a good plan not to do so 
when means for their production are on a 
limited scale, as the crop yielded in mid- 
winter is poor in comparison to what can 
be obtained after the days lengthen and 
brighter weather conditions obtain. Pots 
answer as well as anything in which to 
grow them—although I have secured ex- 
cellent results by making up a-bed similar 
to that required for Potatoes, in a heated 
pit—as, being portable, they can be moved 
from one house to another when the space 
they occupy is required for something else. 
These may be 6 inches or 7 inches in 
diameter, which will accommodate four 
plants in the first and five in the second 
instance. The pots must be well drained 
and two-thirds filled with a mixture of 
loam and spent Mushroom dung or leaf- 
mould, with just a dash of bone-meal 
added. A good plan is to stand the pots 
on boards laid on the hot-water pipes, 
where a nice brisk temperature is’ main- 
tained. When the soil is warmed through 
sow eight or ten seeds in each pot and 
reduce the plants when up, to the number 
specified above. The remaining space in 
the pots should then be filled with the 
Same kind of compost in a warm condition 
and place supports for the plants at the 
same time round the edge of and in the 
centre of the pots, pieces of old Bireh 
brooms answering better than anything 
else for the purpose. <A moist-growing 
temperature of 65 degs. by day is requisite, 
and, except when in flower, the plants 
need to be syringed twice daily, as the 
foliage is quickly preyed upon by red 
spider. For the same reason watering has 
to be carefully and frequently attended 
to, as they are thirsty subjects when in 
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full growth: If a regular supply is re- 
quired, a certain number of pots must be 
prepared and sown every ten or fourteen 
days. For the present employ only such 
varieties as are known by experience to 
force readily. 

Late Seakale. — Where Seakale for 
cutting next April will shortly be covered 
down, the material should consist of finely- 
sifted ashes taken from the stokeholes. 
When first planted, the cuttings are in 
groups of three, but after the first season 
the number of crowns produced is doubled 
and trebled, and Kale of the finest quality 
results from them when the roots are well 
fed during the growing season. For sup- 
plying Kale in May the erowns wiil not 
be covered down until the first week in 
February. An old hot-bed consisting of 
nothing but leaves on which the latest lot 
of forced Potatoes was grown last spring 
is now being transferred to an open shed 
where, when stacked, the process of de- 
composition will be completed. We make 
this a fixed rule, with the result that there 
is always an abundance of leaf-mould on 
hand in various stages of decay for potting 
and other purposes. When cleared, the 
space occupied by the old bed will be filled 
with a new one composed of leaves, mostly 
Oak and Spanish Chestnut, recently col- 
lected. A change of weather having oc- 
curred, the surface has been sufficiently 
hard to enable manure to be wheeled to 
the various plots. without the aid of 
planks. A portion of the Horseradish-bed 
should now be broken up and replanted, 
laying in the old crowns in some odd 
corner for present use, and saving all the 


best of straight, clean-grown young roots- 


for making into sets for replanting. These 
Should be about 9 inches long and he 
divested of every particle of side roots. 
The ground, after being well manured, 
dug, and trodden firm, may then be 
marked off into rows 2 feet asunder. 
Then, with a bar, make holes in the rows 
1 foot apart and 15 inches to 18 inches 
deep, according to the length of the sets. 
In each hole drop one of the latter and 
fill with finety-sifted soil. AW. 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Fruit under glass.—Patches of Straw- 
berry plants should be introduced into the 
houses at intervals. Shelves near the 
glass in the various fruit houses provide 
excellent positions for forcing Straw- 
berries, the coolest houses being used for 
the latest plants. Syringe both the plants 
and their surroundings, and until the 
earliest flowers are set make no attempt to 
hurry the plants by hard forcing. As 
soon as the earliest plants are in bloom 
artificial pollination should be adopted on 
all favourable occasions, using a camel- 
hair brush or small rabbit’s tail when the 
pollen is dry: Keep the atmosphere com- 
paratively dry. The temperature should 
be 55 degs. at night, allowing the usual 
rise by day. As soon as sufticient fruits 
are set gradually thin them out to five 
or six perfect fruits on each plant. Water 
the plants with care, and give -suitable 
manures, either liquid from the farm- 
yard or top-dressings of an approved 
fertiliser. - A liberal sowing of Tomatoes 
should now be made in seed-pans, placing 
on a gentle bottom heat until the young 
piants are well above the soil, when they 
should be given a position near the glass 
to promote a stocky growth. As soon as 
they are large enough to handle pot them 
Singly into small pots, using a compost 
of fine loam and leaf-soil- in equal parts 
with a little silver sand. 

Hardy fruit.—The remainder of the 
pruning is being hastened forward at 
every opportunity. Apples, Pears, and 
Piums in open quarters are now receiving 
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attention. As the trees were summer 
pruned yery little now remains to be done 
beyond shortening any leading shoots, 
according to the size of the tree and the 
amount of space available, and spurring 
in others to two or three buds. Ih large 
trees, where the branehes and spurs have 
become crowded, some of the worst placed 
should be removed to let more light into 
the tree. Standard trees should haye any 
unfruitful branches or useless spray re- 
moved, so that light and air may haye 
free access to the centre of the trees. 
Young standard trees should be carefully 
pruned the first three or four years, 
leaving eight or nine of the best-placed 
branches to form the tree, shortening 
the leading shoots to about one-third their 
length. After this, very little pruning will 
be needed, with the exception of the re- 
moval of any branches which cross each 
other, During frosty weather manure 
may be wheeled on to the fruit quarters, 
allowing it to remain -in heaps until 
pruning is completed, when it may be 
spread over the ground and forked in. 


Piant-houses. — Cuttings of Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations that were inserted 
in October and potted up into thumb-pots 
When rooted, have been shifted to 33-inch 
pots in a compost consisting principally 
of good fibrous loam, with the addition of 
a little leaf-mould, mortar rubble, “fine 
oyster-shell, and silyer sand. They are 
placed in a pit near the glass, in a tem- 
perature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
Another good batch of cuttings has been 
inserted in sand, as deseribed in previous 
notes. The old plants continue to flower 
freely. They are fed regularly once ua 
week with Clay’s fertiliser and soot mixed 
in equal quantities and used at the rate of 
a small dessertspoonful to each plant. 
Cuttings of winter-flowering Pelargoniums 
should now be inserted. I prefer to put 
them singly into small pots, as they suffer 
less check when repotting becomes neces- 
sary. As soon as any cuttings of Chrys- 
anthemums are sufficiently rooted they 
should be removed from the propagating 
frame. During the first few days after 
their removal from the frame the newly- 
rooted plants will be yery susceptible to 
draughts. It isa good plan to place them 
for a short time in a temporary frame on 
a layer of the same material as that in 
which the pots were previously plunged, 
whether Cocoanut-fibre refuse or ashes. 
Later the plants may be placed near the 
glass in a brick pit that ean be securely 
protected from frost. It is now time to 
insert cuttings to furnish plants. for 
general decorative work, always selecting, 
if possible, sturdy growths which appear 
as suckers from the base of the old plants. 
Plants of Schizanthus intended for flower- 
ing early in the spring are now filling 
their pots with roots, and are given a 
little weak liquid manure twice each 
week. At this time of year, and all 
through the growing stage, the plants are 
given a position close to the glass, where 
they are fully exposed to the sunshine, so 
as to keep the growth as dwarf and com- 
pact as possible. They succeed very much 
better if given quite’ cool treatment. The 
Schizanthus may be had in bloom from 
early in spring until the ‘end of May if 
successional sowings have been made from 
the middle of August last to the end of 
September. Where batches of Gloxinias 
and Begonias are required in bloom early 
in the season they should now be started 
into growth. Gloxinias should have all 
the old soil carefully removed from the 
roots. Afterwards the corms should de 
placed in shallow boxes filled with a mix- 
ture of sand and Jeaf-soil. Place them in 
a house having a_ stove temperature, 
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When growth is well on the moye they 


may be potted off in the usual way, pre- | 


ferably into the pots in which they are to 
flower, Begonias may be treated in a 
similar manner, but it is not advisable to 
start these in so high a temperature, for 
if this is done the growth will be weak. 
Vegetable garden.—At the time of 
writing the weather is very severe. A fall 
of snow and severe frost have put a stop 
fo most outdoor work. During this 
weather hot-beds are made for gentle 
The yard where 
the potting soil, manures, ete., are stored 
is put in order, all refuse is burnt, and 
the ashes saved for distributing on 
freshly-cultivated ground. A sowing of 
dwarf Peas will now be made in frames. 
Among the best for this purpose is Little 





» Marvel, a most prolific variety, producing 


pods of excellent quality and perfecting 
its crop splendidly under glass. Frequent 


sowings of Carrots, generally much in 
request, should be made to ensure i 


regular supply. BP. W- Garvor. 


SCOTLAND. 
Fruit.—Pruning during the week has 
been forwarded among Apples, Pears, and 
Plums in the open quarters. The majority 
of these are trees of considerable age, but 
they usually crop well and the fruit is still 
of a fair size. The Apple-trees are prin- 
cipally on the free stock, and having been 
kept regularly pruned and attended to 
have not attained to an unwieldy size—a 
fault which is sometimes evident in trees 
upon the Crab. A collection of younger 
trees, chiefly on Paradise, needs but little 
pruning ; but as brown spot appeared upon 
these during the past season they will 
shortly be sprayed. Many growers have 
their pet formule for spraying, but I have 
found good results from the use of one of 
the proprietary washes, and have con- 
tinued its use. Upon the walls consider- 
able progress has been made. On a west 
wall many good Plums are grown, and in 
pruning these rather more licence is per- 
mitted to spurs than in the case of Pears 
and Apples. Naturally more straggling, 
it is almost impossible to keep these close 
to the wall and yet secure good crops. At 
the same time, if spurs are unduly long, 
they are thinned and shortened when 
fruit-buds are plentiful. Young wood is 
laid in in all bare spaces, and when such 
shoots are trained in they are never short- 
ened back. Ina year or two they are ripe 
and hard, and generally well studded with 
fruit-buds. Hard pruning in the case of 
Plums never tends to build up a fruitful 
tree, and to this practice, I think, may be 
attributed the dying back of branches on 
mature trees. Breastwood, of course, is 
cleanly cut back close to the spurs. 
Conservatory.—Show and fancy 


“ 





Pelar- 


goniums, if not now in their flowering 
pots, will soon require attention. If 


large specimens are desired good plants 
can be grown in pots 10 inches’ in 
diameter ; but there is a growing habit of 
confining these useful spring-flowering 
plants to pots 5 inches and 6 inches in 
diameter. 
grown in the latter size, and they do not 
get straggly if kept on a stage near the 
glass. Another pinching before repotting 
will assist in keeping the plants bushy. 


Just now some things require more water | 


than others—for instance, Acacias, Arums, 
and Azaleas. The last are easily harmed 


by neglect in watering, and if permitted to | 
become too dry not only will the foliage | 


drop, but the buds as well. Thrips are 
particularly liable to attack Azaleas, and 
occasional vaporising is needful to pre- 
Serve the plants in health. Forced bulbs 
are now plentiful and add to the attrac- 


Quite good specimens can be | 


tiveness of the house. Cinerarias are 
usually alluded to as small stuff; but if 
these are desired to furnish a large house 
| let a batch be grown on till they occupy 
pots 10 inches in diameter. If properly 
attended to, Cineraria stellata may be had 
almost 4+ feet in height and almost as much 
through, and, apart from their value for 
decoration, the light and graceful panicles 
of flower are useful in a cut state and last 
well in water. 

Ferns under glass.—Although Adian- 
tum TI arleyense is sporeless it can be 
readily increased by division. A. Farley- 


ense requires almost stoye heat to be 
satisfactory, and although division is 


usually undertaken in spring, yet the 
plant, being comparatively at rest during 
the present time, may be now divided with 
good prospects of success. Small pieces 
readily attain a useful size if grown on 
quickly, and pure fibrous loam, without 
any addition whatever, is perhaps the best 
compost. Less moisture is now necessary, 
although, of course, the temperature of 
the house will have some bearing on the 
matter. A. cuneatum and others of the 
more generally-grown varieties must not 
suffer from lack of moisture, and those 
grown in a cool-house will come away with 
the lengthening days. Pterises — and 
Nephrolepis of sorts can be had, as a 
general rule, in good order throughout the 
year. Gymnogrammas are always in- 
teresting, but they require a warm-house. 
Temperature at present from 55 degs. to 
60 degs. 

Hardy flower borders.—A few borders in 
which there are no bulbs planted have dur- 
ing the week been forked over. Manure 
of some sort being absolutely necessary to 
mnaintain the majority of hardy plants in 
good health, as much as can be spared has 
been distributed over the borders attended 
to. The annual forking over certainly 
adds to the tidy and neat appearance of 
the hardy borders at this time of the year. 
Among plants in a bed of Oriental Poppies 
the soil has been stirred, but to no great 
depth, and a border close by which con- 
tains a very good collection of Asters has 
been rather more deeply cultivated, and 
| clumps which were growing rather too 
strongly have been divided and replanted. 
Any further rearrangement and _ trans- 
planting will now be deferred until spring, 
when growth again becomes visible. <A 
beginning has been made in thinning and 
training the shoots of climbing Roses. 
Several years ago climbing Roses were 
| planted at the base of a number of old 
Apple-trees which had lost their usefulness, 
and these plants have done exceedingly 
well, having now in some cases spread 
entirely over the trees. Dead wood and 
badly-placed branches are being cut out, 
and young and useful flowering shoots are 
being tied to the hosts. 


Vegetable garden.—Little movement is 
now taking place in the kitchen depart- 
ment. Leeks, which are now in demand, 
despite the dry summer fully maintain 
the average of normal seasons. No 
attempt is made to grow these (at least in 





the bulk) to an exceptional size. Leeks 
with a blanched stem of a foot and a 


couple of inches in diameter are large 
enough for the kitchen, and these dimen- 


sions can be attained under the usual 
routine cultivation. Spinach is. still 


plentiful ; so, too, is Spinach Beet, which 
if not of such fine quality as the former, 
yet makes a cGapital substitute. Every- 
thing is full of sap, and frosts will prove 
trying. Protecting material is now at 
hand for Celery and other things liable to 
be injured. A little soot has been dusted 
through early Cabbage plants, and dig- 
ging during suitable weather goes for- 





ward. 
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Stove.—Cut hard back only a couple of 
months ago, Thunbergia laurifolia has 
grown rapidly and is again on the point of 
flowering. To see this fine climber at its 
best it requires a loftier and more roomy 
house than it receives here ; but even when 
grown in restricted quarters it is showy 
and effective. Another stove climber con- 
cerning which misapprehensions exist is 
Dipladenia amabilis. It is generally held 


to be rather a difficult doer, but apart 
from its attraction for mealy-bug, the 
plant (indeed, the family generally) is 
easier to grow than is imagined. Peat 
only—with, of course, sufficient sand— 


makes the best medium for Dipladenias, 
and, in potting, firm well and fill the pots 
almost to the rim. Too much water is 
often the reason of failure, and by filling 
the pots as recommended this may be, to 
some extent, guarded against. D. boli- 
viensis sometimes blooms nine months out 
of the twelve, and its pure-white blooms 
are admired. The heat at this time 
should not be permitted during the night 
to get too high, and the lowest point to 
which the thermometer falls should be in 
the early morning. W. McGurroc, 





(No. 4.) A 
CAPITAL 


(IST) 
WRINKLE. 


HOW TO GROW 
GIGANTIC LEEKS. 


Of course you know that the Leek is no longer the Floral 
Emblem of Gallant Wales, certain folk having declared in 
favour of the Daffodil. On the other hand, it is possible you 
did not know that the Leek figured on the Welshman’s coat 
of arms, in which case you will have been spared the agony 
of mind consistent with wondering how it got there and 
why it has been deposed. There is an idea abroad that the 
deposition of the Leek is in some way connected with the 
National Insurance Act, or the Welsh Disestablishment 
3ill, or else is bound up with the rumour that the pheasants 
have devoured the Mangel Wurzels. 
However that may be, the Amateur Gardener 
does not consume Leeks in anything like a 
satisfactory quantity. There are many excellent 
reasons why he should do so and several very practical 
reasons why he should grow them. Asan article of diet, the 
Leek is, in many ways, superior to the Onion. Not. the 
least important is the fact that the Leek can be prepared for 
the ‘‘pot” with considerably less discomfort. It would be 
extremely awkward for your wife to have to rush into the 
drawing-room to receive a “‘morning call,” her eyes stream- 
ing with tears; your reputation as a “kind hubby” would 
certainly suffer. : 
For the successful grower of Leeks there is a 
golden -‘‘ Eldorado” waiting in the prize money chests of 
Flower Show Societies all up and down the country. There 
is nothing more attractive than the Leek contest, and the 
winner becomes famous for ever and a day. Besides this, it 
is stated that ‘‘the man who can grow good Leeks can grow 
anything.” Like many such axiomatic generalisations, it 
fits the case once in a while, but we certainly know a grower 
of first-rate Leeks who isas bald as a turnip. 
There is one big advantage attached to the 
growing of giant Leeks which is worth mention because it is 
uncommon, and that is, the bigger they are, the better they 
are, if the culture has been right. If your acquaintance 
with the Leek is confined to Spring Onion-like specimens, 
with a diameter like that of a lead pencil, and a fibrous 
framework which deties mastication, you are not in a frame 
of mind to thrill at mention of specimens as thick and as 
long as your arm, which melt in the mouth like butter, 
leaving behind a delicious flavour, exquisitely balanced 
between piquancy and mellow sweetness. 
Scientists tell us that the man who works 
hard with brain or muscle has the greatest diffi- 
culty in assimilating, from his food, sufficient phosphatic 
nourishment to replace and repair the brain and nerve 
tissues. But in well grown, properly cooked Leeks he can 
get, in something more than a palatable form, just what is 
lacking in his diet to make him realise the joy of living and 
working! This is an absolute fact which you can test for 
yourself. For further information— 7 
How to grow gigantic Leeks, see page Vil., or 
send your name and address on a postcard, with a requets 
for Bees’ New Seed Catalogue. It is the most copiously 
illustrated Seed Catalogue published in the kingdom. 
There are upwards of 400 flowers and vegetables illustrated, 
including about 40 in colour from direct natural colour 
photographs. Bees’ Seeds are Guarantested. 
(Tested for pwity, quality, and germination, suaran- 
tested true and to give satisfaction.) You can have as 
small-a quantity as a penny packet, and the catalogue tells 
you the quantity of seeds in the packets. Thereis toerefore 
no guess work, no shortage and no waste ; you buy 
exactly the quantity of seeds you are likely to require. 
Please turn to page vii., or write for catalogue Now 
“Lest you Forget.” 


BEES LTD., 175s, Mill St., Liverpoal, 


A Guinea for the Best Wrinkle. 


For the best ‘ wrinkle,” ‘tip,’ or cultural hint on any 
gardening subject, sent in on, or before, Jan. 21st, Bees, 
Ltd., will award 21s. cash. All entries to be written on 
postcards, origin to be stated if not original, and addressed 
to ‘Wrinkles.’ BEES LTD., 1758, MILL STREET, LIVER- 
PooL. Bees Ltd. reserve the right to make use of any 
“wrinkle” sent in whether a prize-winner or not, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Aspidistras (Antwerp).—These like a fairly 
liberal supply of water, but it should not lie 
in saucers and stagnate. The flowers are of a 
dull buff colour, and always open and rest on 
the soil. There is no necessity for removing 
them. It is quite a matter of taste. When 
grown in rooms, where dust naturally accu- 
mulates, the leaves should be sponged at least 
once a week. It does the plants good also to 
stand them outdoors in a warm rain. 


Ferns failing (A. B.).—It is the change from 
the close, warm, and moist atmosphere of the 
house in which such plants are grown to the 
comparatively dry and harsh air of a sitting- 
room, etc., that causes Ferns and other plants 
to go wrong—as they too frequently do—and 
in this case the want of light would also assist 
the failure. All that can be done is to leave 
the plant as it is for the present, watering it 
only sparingly, and no doubt as the spring 
draws on, and it gets more used to its fresh 
surroundings, it will thrive better. 

Camellia buds dropping (M.)..— Your 
gardener is quite right as regards the cause of 


the Camellia buds dropping. It is from no 
kind of canker. When a Camellia has been 


allowed to get over dry, or has become sodden 
at the roots, the buds frequently fall off, as de- 
scribed by you. If too heavily set they also 
push one another off when swelling. Overhead 
sprinkling is not practised enough when the 
buds are swelling. If the roots of your plants 
are upon a dry and warm bottom at this time 
that would also have considerable influence. 


Aspidistra starved (L. G.).—It would be 
well to supply the roots of the plant in ques- 
tion with fresh soil, as they are now evidently 
in exhausted material. About the middle of 
next month would be a good time to do go, if 
a comfortably warm and rather close green- 
house is available to place it in afterwards. 
Turn the plant out of its pot, and remove as 
much as possible of the old soil from amongst 
the roots, and repot it into a good compost of 
turfy loam, peat, and sand, using a clean and 
well-drained pot of a sufficiently large size. 
Frequently syringe the foliage after it has been 
repotted, and encourage it to grow freely, 
gradually inuring it again to a full exposure 
to the air. When the new soil is well filled 
with roots a little weak liquid-manure water 
occasionally will be of great benefit to it. 


Treatment of Fuchsias (A Fuchsia Lover).— 
The Fuchsias in question had better remain 
where they are until the month of March, 
when they may be brought out and set in a 
sunny window in a room from which frost can 
be excluded. They should be cut back a little 
into shave, and receive a good root watering. 
They will speedily begin to put forth shoots, 
and when these have grown about an inch in 
length turn the plants out of their pots, and 
shake off a good portion of the old soil from 
the roots, and repot them in good, turfy loam, 
decayed manure, and sand. Keep them in the 
window, and give just enough water to keep 
the soil around the roots moist; when they are 
in active growth they will want more. When 
the end of the month of May arrives they can 
either be shifted into larger pots or be planted 
out in a flower-bed in the open air. 


Libonia floribunda not blooming (A. Reader). 
—The most probable cause of the failure to 
flower of the plants in question is that they 
have been allowed to become a prey to insect 
pests, especially red-spider, which very fre- 
quently attacks them, and, if allowed to gain 
a footing, will assuredly cause the foliage to 
fall off and the young shoots to wither away. 
‘he general treatment of Libonias is similar 
to that required by the Fuchsia—that is, a 
moist, genial atmosphere to grow in, thorough 
cleanliness of the foliage, maintained by fe- 
quent syringings and fumigation with Tobacco 
occasionally, and when in active growth great 
care must be taken that they never sufier from 
want of water at the roots. If so. they will 
be sure, sooner or later, to lose their leaves 
and fail to flower properly. Also, they are 
very impatient of cold, cutting draughts of 
air. 


Maiden-hair Ferns (V. W.).—To procure 
spores it is needful to obtain some well- 
matured Fern fronds, on the undersides of 


which are numerous brown spots or eruptions. 
These are spore cases. These fronds should 
be laid to dry on paver, and when well shaken 
or rubbed, spores like dust will come out on 
to the paper. That dust should be strewn over 
pots or pans, well drained, filled with sandy 
soil, stood in a warm, shady place in the 
greenhouse, and later the soil will come 
coated with green, and from out of it tiny 
leaves or fronds will spring. These will pre- 
sently grow into young plants, but take three 


or four years to become of good size. Pro- 
perly done, there is’ no reason why your 
divided plants should not do very well. These 


Ferns need a compost of one half peat the 
other half loam, with some sand. It may be 


best -just now for you to buy a few small 
plants and grow them on. 
Increasing Cannas (Ll. M.).—In February 


cut away the tops and divide into small por- 
tions, each one having a crown and, of course, 
some roots. A large clump of a Canna will 
break up into several small crowns, each of 
which will make a plant. After division place 









! 
the divided portions in a box, with some soil 
between them, and stand on a hotbed. Keep | 
them on the dry side for a time and syringe | 
daily with tepid water. When new growth ap- 
pears pot off each divided portion into a 5-inch 
pot, using two parts loam, one part old cow- 
manure, and some sand, standing them in a 
close frame or on the hotbed. When the leaves 
are about as large as one’s hand, remove to a 
cold-house, and finally to a cold-pit those you 
want to plant out at the end of May. When 
grown outdoors generous treatment must be 
given, trenching the ground well and incor- 
porating plenty of cow-manure. When planted 
mulch well with short manure, and water 
freely during the summer. 


VEGETABLES. 

Forcing Seakale (H.)—The proper way to 
force Seakale is to lift the roots, trim them 
bare of all side roots, out of which make root 
cuttings, 5 inches long, to plant for next year’s 
produce, then place the large roots, a few at 
a time as wanted, into soil, and into any dark, 
warm place and thickly. In about three weeks 
they give nice tops, white and tender to cut. 
Perhaps you do not care to take so much 
trouble with yours, especially as yours are 
three years’ planted and have never been 
forced. Forcing is, in the open, quite out of 
the question, unless you have a lot of warm 
dung. If you have, invert over the crowns Sea- 
kale pots or 6-inch drain tiles, over the top 
of which lay pieces of slate, then cover thickly 
round them with the manure. If you have no 
manure, cover up the crowns with heaps of 
coal ashes, to induce quicker growth and 
blanching, or, failing these, then cover up 
with soil, making mounds 9 inches deep over 
the crowns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rabbits in garden (M. C. P. Jones).—The 
only thing you can do is to surround your 
garden with wire-netting not less than a yard 
wide, burying one side about 4 inches in the 
soil, as if this is not done the rabbits will 
scratch under it and find their way through. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Cesspool liguid (M. Baker).—As all cesspool 
liquid is usually much diluted with water the 
actual food constituents it contains are natur- 
ally small. If you pour the liquid over heaps 
of decaying refuse which can be occasionally 
turned, then later apply this as a mulch to 
Roses and fruit-trees, very good use is made of 
it. To growing crops applications of very 
weak liquid-manure are helpful. Your best 
plan will be to apply the liquid-manure to the 
Peas when growing freely, seeing to it that 
the ground is thoroughly moistened before 
doing so. In the case of Asparagus beds liquid- 
manure is best applied after cutting has 
ceased. 





SHORT REPLIES, 





Denver.—Were you to persevere and cut off 
the young shoots as they appear, we think you 
would, in the end, destroy the plants. In the 
event of this failing, then the only way is to 
grub the plants up, as thus you would clear 
out the roots, and by adding fresh soil pave 
the way for any plants you may wish to grow. 
——Begonia.—See reply to ‘‘ Dorset,” in our 
issue of December 6th, 1913, page 800, a copy of 
which can be had of the publisher, price 14d. 
G. H. R-—Clematis Jackmanni Mme. 
Edouard André should, we think, answer your 
purpose.——H. D. Daniel.—_Your only way is to 
ask a friend who livesina district where Briers 
abound to procure some stocks for you. 
Isabella Hart—We know of no book giving 
plans such as you require. There is no need 
for elaborate plans. Cut out simple beds in 
the Grass, and make groups of the various 
Roses you prefer to grow.——N. S. T.—See 
article in our issue of November 1ith, 1911, a 
copy of which can be had of the publisher, 
post free, for 14d.——F’. H. G.—Your best plan 





will be to place your case before the com- 
missioners for them to decide.——Spero.— 
There are several books upon apiculture to 


be obtained to order through any bookseller. 
One of the best of these for the beginner is 
“The British Beekeeper’s Guide,” by T. W. 
Cowan, price 1s. 6d. paper, 2s. 6d. cloth. When 
some experience has been gained you would 
probably appreciate ‘‘ A Modern Bee Farm and 


its Economic Management,” by §S. Simmins, 
5s. Any description of appliances is obtain- 


able from E. H. Taylor, Welwyn, Herts. 
NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—M. Baker.—Please send 
some flowers. It is quite impossible to name 
with any certainty from your description. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


EDMONDSON Bros., 10, Dame-street, Dublin.— 
Catalogue of Seeds for 1914. 


_LITTLE AND BALLANTYNE, Carlisle-—Garden 
Seeds, 1914. 
H. N. Eiison, 5 and 7, Bull-street, West 


Bromwich.— List of Pedigree Seeds and Bulbs. 
; SUTTON AND SONS, Reading.—My Garden Diary 
for 191}. 
; Epes AND Son, St. Albans.—Catalogue of P.P. 
Seeds, 1914. 

BEES, LtD., Liverpool.—List of Guarantested 
Seeds, 1914. 

JAMES CARTER AND Co., Raynes Park, London, 


MANURES 


FOR 


VINES PLANTS & VEGETABLES & 


_ PERFECT PLANT FOODS. 
THE RESULT OF MANY YEARS PRICT/CYL! 
‘EXPERIENCE IN CAHRDENMING ¢ 
/+, USED-ALL- OVER: THE-WORLD > 
(SOLD BY SEEDSMEN &> NURSERYMEN 
= EVERYWHERSB / ; 
@O-THOMSOR @ GOONS 4D . 
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DIPLOMA & MEDAL aT 7, 
NAR OE TIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBIT CR OYAL 
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THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 


Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 


In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use lb. to square yard), 
A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and testimonials, also valuable cultural instructions 
for Sweet Peas, Roses, and Vegetables, sent on re- 
ceiptof post card. Genuine cnlyin our marked bags. 
Sold in bags, 28 lbs., 2/33 56lbs. 3/6; cwt., G/-3 
Scwt., 28/93; 10cwt., 55/-3 carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London, 
Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores, or direct fron® 


WAKELEY BROS. & GCO., Ltd., 
71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 


Also Wakeley’s Ground Garden Lime, 2/- 
bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 


THINK RIGHT ABOUT BOOTS 
When you think right 
about Boots you will 
set QUALITY and 
COMFORT above 


otherconsiderations 


THE Q 
; 6 a5 





has made them famons 
among Gardeners the 
World over. 
You will be right in boots 
if you wear the ‘‘ FIFE,” 


per 11/6 pair. 


Send size (or draw outline 
Joot/and P.O. Carr. paid 
Better quality, 14/6. 
Can be had in all sizes and 
fittings, with or without 
hobnails, 

THE “FIFE” IS THE BOOT THAT WILL 
SEE YOU THROUGH THE DAY IN COMFORT. 
Trial Order will prove its worth to you. 
Write for ‘‘ Fife” Family Footwear Catalogue, free. 


A. T. HOGG (No. 147), Strathmiglo, FIFE. 
Pioneer and Leader of the Boots-by-Post Trade. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. | 


Alwaysin stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizest 





12by 9 I4by12 2Wby12 2Wbyl4 2 by 1s 
by10 byl12 byl4 Wby16 22by 18 
l4by10 IS8by12 I8by16 24by16  24by18 


Write for Lowest Wholesale Prices, 

Nore.—Glass cut to any size in large or small quantities, 
All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail. Please write 
for wholesale prices to—J. B. ROBINSON, Wholesale 
Glass and Builders’ Merchant, $1, Moor-lane, London, 





8.W.—Garden and Lawn, 1914. 


eC. Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 20 years, 
















































































































































































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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Now -1820.—Vorm.: XXXVI. 


Founded by W. Robinsony Author of “‘ The English Flower Garden.” 
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A note from Kent.—Some Wallflowers 
are already showing for bloom. Snow- 
drops are just coming into flower, while 
Squills and many other bulbous plants are 
in a forward condition. Winter Aconites 
are, on the contrary, late. 


Doronicums— Leopard’s Bane. — Those 
who require many cut flowers in early or 
late spring cannot afford to leave out the 
Leopard’s TPBanes. There are several 
varieties, and all are useful both in pots 
in the cool-house and also outside in the 
borders. All are easily propagated by 
division and are specially good for cutting. 
—hW. H. 

Viburnum Tinus lucidum.—We are all 
looking forward with interest to the new 
Viburnums, which come to us from China 
“and other countries, and perhaps we are 
apt to neglect the old Laurustinus. I 
planted several different kinds of it some 
years ago and I find the one here named is 
the handsomest. It is quite hardy in all 
southern counties, and for winter-flower- 
ing beauty there is nothing like it.—W. 

Cherry Reine Hortense.—In reply to ‘“‘ A. 
W.,’’ January 10th, page 30, the Cherry 
that bears this name—in Belgium, at least 
—is far too good, too handsome, too rare, 
and too expensive to think of cooking it. 
It is a large fruit, longish in shape, of a 
very handsome amber colour, tinged with 
red, and the flesh is almost translucent. 
The flesh is very sweet and very juicy, 
although firm. It is a perfect fruit, much 
too good for cooking. It is, unfortunately, 
a poor cropper, and therefore realises high 
prices.—BELGIAN READER. 





é 





ave a. Sweet 
Brier bush, some 9 feet high and broad in 
proportion, which, loaded with fruit, has 
been very attractive during the autumn 
and early winter months. Anything that 
affords colour in the outdoor garden 
should be welcomed, and the Sweet Brier 
well fruited is certainly ornamental. 
Grown for the fragrance of its foliage, its 
value for winter decoration is, I faney, not 
generally appreciated. Placed in an open 
position, and not in any way restricted by 
pruning, the Sweet Brier will in most 
seasons produce a quantity of its bright- 
coloured fruits.—J. CORNHILL. 


Rhododendron on-lime.—In reply to 
“Hf. Bmson,’’ page 28, Rhododendron 
hirsutum is the one that grows on lime. I 
noticed it very particularly last. summer 





in Switzerland, when I went by the Gemmi 


Kandersteg and up the path that leads to 
the pass I found only R. hirsutum, the 
mountain there being of calcareous for- 
mation; but south of the Rhone all the 
rocks are either hard granite or crumbling 
slate, and R. hirsutum had disappeared, 
while R. ferrugineum was abundant. 
Neither is very showy. They are the two 
varieties of the well-known Swiss Alpen- 
rose, which looks handsome in large sheets 
of colour, mantling a whole mountain 
side, but is poor as a single specimen 
isolated on a rockery.—BELGIAN READER. 


The Portuguese Heath in January.—I 
never enjoyed this so much as _ this 
January, in hard, north-eastern winds, 
and with plenty of snow in the air. Large 
wreaths of its rosy-tinted blossoms are 
welcome in the house. I must have had 
it in the same place about twenty years, 
and once only in that time was it cut 
down by frost. Then the bushes sprang 
up again and have been healthy ever since. 
It is growing in loam, about 400 feet above 
sea level, and looks fresh and green all the 
summer. Some of the plants are 6 feet 
high.—W., Sussex. 


The growth of varieties.— Many of us 
think there is a tendency to unwisely in- 
crease the number of varieties of many 
things in fruits, flowers, and vegetables, 
and it is worrying to both growers and 
raisers. For instance, Sweet Peas are 
becoming too numerous. No doubt the 
society is doing its best to check the out- 
flow, but the matter is mainly in the 
hands of the buyers, as if a demand exists 
a supply will be created to meet it. We 
have too many Starworts, but it requires 
a strong man to hustle about among his 
stock and effect a clearance of the un- 
desirables. The same thing may be done 
among Apples and other fruits. 


The Gladwin.—Very inconspicuous in 
bloom, this Iris is remarkably effective in 
fruit, and I wonder that it is not more 
used in winter decorations. The plant it- 
self is of remarkably easy culture, thriv- 
ing in almost any kind of soil in sunshine 
or partial shade. In well-enriched ground 
it, of course, makes stronger growth. In 
poor ground it will not run up more than 
2 feet in height. In rich, alluvial soil J 
have seen it quite 4 feet high. This year 
Holly berries have been scarce and the 
coral-red fruits of the Gladwin have been 
found useful. I gather them as soon as 
the berries are fairly well coloured, and 
they last in a fresh, bright condition all 
through the winter months.—J. CoRNHILL. 
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Christ’s Thorn (Paliurus australis). 
—The branches of this are very spiny, and 
the whole plant is sufficiently interesting 
t) warrant it a position in the shrubbery. 
When planted in moderately good, loamy 
soil it grows fairly rapidly, forming 2 
dense bush anything between $ feet and 
20 feet high. The slender branches are 
clothed during the summer with small, 
delicate green, oval leaves, and large num- 
pers of small yellow flowers are borne 
from the leaf-axils. The flowers are fol- 
lowed by rather curious fruits, consisting 
of a central seed surrounded by a mem- 
pranous wing, the whole fruit being 
about 2 inch ACLOSS. Apart from its use- 
fulness for the shrubbery, it has a value as 
a hedge plant also for those places where 
severe frost is not experienced, as a dense 
fence of Christ’s Thorn is as im- 
penetrable as a good White Thorn hedge. 
Seeds, which form the best means of in- 
crease, may be sown when ripe in boxes 


of sandy soil placed in a greenhouse or 
out 


frame, the young plants being put 
into nursery lines during the first 
summer.—W. 

Erica lusitanica. — Throughout the 


greater part of the winter, flowers are to 
be found on this Heath, whilst from 
January to March it is usually thickly 
clothed with bloom. It is one of the most 
attractive of the Tree Heaths, for not 
only are its flowers beautiful but its 
plumose branches also claim attention. A 
native of south-western HPurope, it forms 
a shapely bush 6 feet to 10 feet high and 
4 feet to 8 feet in diameter. Its leaves are 
of a brighter shade of green than are 
those of most of the Heaths, and they 
form a pleasing contrast to the flowers, 
which are pink in the bud and white 
when expanded. Closely allied to the Tree 
Heath (H. arborea), it may be readily dis- 
tinguished by its plumose habit, bright- 
green leaves, and longer, scentless flowers, 
those of E. arborea being very fragrant. 
Unfortunately, it is a somewhat tender 
species, and is only suitable for the 
southern and western counties, but it 
should be given a position in every garden 
in those places where Heaths thrive, both 
on account of its winter-flowering and for 
its usefulness as a general evergreen. In 
addition to the flowers being so useful for 
garden decoration, good-sized branches 
keep for some time in good condition in 
the house. Although it is usual to plant 
this and other Heaths in peaty soil, they 
thrive quite well in that of a light, loamy 
character provided lime is not present to 
any appreciable extent.—W. L. 
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Hamamelis mollis.—I wrote in praise of 
this beautiful shrub last year, and I can- 
not refrain from commending it to your 
readers once more, for as it grows in size 
its charms increase. It opened its first 
blossom on i4th December, and is now 
sheeted with golden bloom. It is a rapid 
grower and flowers along nearly the whole 
length of old and young wood. It isa far 
more brilliant thing than H. arborea, quite 
as hardy, and flowers about ten days 
earlier. I hyve timed them both for the 
last three years, with this result :— 


1911. 1912. 1913. 
Hamamelis mollis 1ith Dec. 14th Dee. 15th Dee. 
Hamanielis arborea 20th Dee. 20th Dec. 25th Dec. 


As both species are propagated by graft- 
ing on H. virginica, a very inferior kind, 
care should be taken to suppress root- 
suckers. — Hrerpert Maxweti, Monreith, 
January Sth. 

The Round-spiked Knotweed  (Poly- 
gonum sphérostachyum).—This has been 
in cultivation for a good many years, but 
never appears to become plentiful. It is 
always more expensive than we ordinarily 
expect in a plant which has been in culti- 
vation so long. This is probably because 
it is not easy to cultivate, and is also 
Slow of increase by division. It grows 
only some 8 inches or 9 inches high, and 
bears narrowish, rather lanceolate leaves, 
with spikes of blood-red flowers, which are 
small in size and arranged in a drooping 
fashion on a rounded spike. It is not a 
really reliable plant, frequently failing to 
succeed in gardens. I have grown it on a 
dry place near the base of a rock ga rden, 
and where it received a good deal of sun. 
It does not, however, like drought, and in 
dry soil should haye occasional soakings 
of water. It has also been met with on 
terraced rockeries, where it has very little 
sun, and where it was planted in light 
loam.—S. ARNOTT, 

Autumn-flowering Narcissi.—In these 
days when the Daffodil has become so 
popular it is surprising how few gardeners 
haye taken up the culture of the autumn- 
flowering species. A few notes on my ex- 
periences during the past autumn will 
perhaps be therefore of some_ interest. 
Only two yarieties are usually grown. 
Narcissus serotinus, which blooms in 
October, bears very minute flowers, but 
extremely characteristic. Bulbs in a 
couple of pans in a cold-frame sent up 
leaves about the middle of that month, 
although the first flowers did not appear 
till well into November. The great cul- 
tural difficulty I find is to provide suit- 
able conditions to ripen off the bulbs after 
flowering, otherwise the requirements of 
this species are perfectly simple so long as 
the bulbs are not disturbed. Narcissus 
viridiflorus, at present too expensive for 
any but the enthusiast, is a native of 
Northern Africa. -I have grown it on a 
shelf in a light, airy house in a very gritty 
compost kept on the dry side. The flowers 
come in November, and are sometimes 
borne two on one stalk. Their colour is 
a rather pale shade of green, as the name 
implies. Most remarkable is the fact that 
they are heavily scented with the identical 
odour of the Polyanthus Narcissus. Top- 
dressing is infinitely preferable to repot- 
ting in the case of this, an always un- 
certain subject.—G. A. Temp.e. 

Hypericum Moserianum.—Amongst all 
the different kinds of Hypericum no other 
i3 so deserving of a prominent place in the 
garden as this, for its neat habit and free 
flowering are assets which cannot be over- 
looked when one kind only is required. 
Its parents are said to be the well-known 
H. calycinum, and the elegant but rather 
tender H. patulum, an Indian and Chinese 
species which grows about 2 feet high. 
The hybrid partakes of the habit of both 
parents, for although it scarcely attains 





a greater height than H. caiycinum, its 
branches have more of the character of 
H. patulum, the leaves being about inter- 
mediate in size. In the inflorescence the 
influence of H. patulum is also noticeable, 
for the flowers, which are golden, and 
each about 21 inches across, appear in 
clusters from the ends of the branches, 
and continue to open at intervals over a 
period of several months. A sunny 
pcsition on the outskirts of a lawn is an 
ideal place for this, but it must not be 
planted unless fairly good loamy soil can 
be provided, for to be seen at its best it is 
necessary to keep it well furnished with 
young, vigorous wood. To further this 
end an annual pruning should be given in 
February. Remove a number of the older 
shoots right to the ground and ‘shorten the 
remainder about half-way back. When 
the plants show signs of deterioration a 
few cuttings should be rooted during 
summer with a view to replacing the old 
plants.—D. 

Rhedodendron ferrugineum.—It is said 
this species was introduced into Britain 
about the year 1752, and that in its native 
country it grows about 18 inches high. On 
the side of the carriage drive at Wych 
Cross Place, in Sussex, there are two fine 
old plants which are-reported to have been 
brought from Switzerland by one of the 
Lords of Colchester and planted at Kid- 
brook Park considerably more than a 
century ago. A few years ago the plants 
in question were lifted by Mr. T. B. Field 
and taken from Kidbrook_ to Wych Cross 
and planted in their present position. One 
is 4 feet high and 103 feet through, the 
other 43 feet high and 9 feet through. 
When in bloom they make a fine show, as 
the flowers are of a bright red colour, far 
deeper than any I have ever seen before. 

t would be interesting to know if there 
are any finer specimens than these in the 
country; if so, where they are to be found 
and if in a healthy condition. The plants 
above referred to were growing on an old 
wall at Kidbrook Park, hence the reason 
they had made such slow growth. Since 
they have been transferred to Wych Cross, 
and given a _ better position, they have 
grown wonderfully, and are now well set 
with flower-buds. It was very risky to 
undertake transplanting such old trees, 
but Mr. Freshfield, their owner, was 
desirous of preserving ‘such a distinct 
Species, hence the reason the plants were 
taken to Wych Cross.—H. GC. P. 

Disbudded early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums.—There has been very considerable 
improvement in the early-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums during the last year or two. 
More especially is this the case with varie- 
ties that are largely cultivated on the dis- 
budded principle. During the time the 
early-flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums 
were developing so rapidly the plants were 
almost invariably grown without stopping 
or disbudding, but there has arisen in 
recent years a demand for disbudded 
blooms. This demand was first noticeable 
among market-growers, and the culture of 
outdoor disbudded Chrysanthemums for 
market. has already become a big industry 
in certain. parts of the country. This 
interest is not now confined to market- 
srowers, for in different parts of the 
country I have met with enthusiastic 
srowers who take little interest in grow- 
ing the plants naturally: The National 
Chrysanthemum Society has recognised 
the need for this demand by providing 
Classes for these disbudded Chrysanthe- 
mums, At the October show last year 
there were open classes for twelve and 
six bunches respectively of ea rly-flowering 
Japanese or. decorative varieties — dis- 
budded, not less than twelve blooms in 
each vase or bunch, and in the amateur 
division there were classes for six and 











three bunches respectively of early-flower- 
ing Japanese, distinct and disbudded.— 
Fi. G. 

Corylopsis Veitchiana.—Although closely 
related to the Witch Hazels, there is little 
in outward appearance to suggest near 
relationship. Until quite recently one 
species only was grown to any extent, that 
being the Japanese ©. spicata. Two or 
three other species were in Cultivation, but 


they were too tender for general use, 
although ©. pauciflora was sometimes 
grown in greenhouses. Now, however, 


other species may be procured, for within 
the last fifteen years several new kinds 
have been received from China. Of this 
number C. Veitchiana is probably one of 
the most useful. It was’ found’ by Mr. 
EH. H. Wilson, at Chang Yang, in Western 
HWupeh, in May, 1900, where it forms a 
bush 5 feet to 6 feet high, with more or 
less oval leaves, reddish branches, and 
axillary, drooping flower-spikes, 1 inch to 
2 inches long, composed. of from ten to 
fifteen primrose-coloured, fragrant flowers 
each. The flowering time here is April, 
and for this reason it is not advisable to 
place the plant in a position where it will 
be exposed to cold, cutting winds or frost, 
for although perfectly hardy so far as 
winter frost is concerned, the young shoots 
and flowers are easily injured by cold. 
Light, well-drained, loamy soil containing 
a little peat forms a suitable soil for any 
of the kinds of Corylopsis, whilst they 
may be increased from seeds or by layers. 
Plants which have been grown out-of- 
doors during summer may be lifted in 
autumn, potted, and brought into the 
greenhouse to flower. Their quaint in- 
florescences make .a_ pleasing change 
amongst the flowers of other forced 
shrubs.—D. 

Notes from Cornwali.—The possibilities 
of evergreens make the shrubbery in any 
well-planned garden a place of year-long 
interest. A recent stroll through a famous 
Cornish garden brought this fact vividly 
before my _ notice. One of the most 
interesting shrubs whose beauty should 





be taken advantage of in every spot where. 


favourable climatic conditions prevail is 
Pittosporum nigrescens. A New Zealand 
plant, it appears to revel in a moist, shel- 
tered spot with a peaty soil. In habit it 
forms a neat, symmetrical bush, ever- 
green, and by reason of the characteristic 
white midribs of its leaves easily recog- 
nised. The intense black hue of the wood 
accentuates the pale olive foliage in a 
graceful manner. The New Zealand Flax 
(Phormium tenax) looks very effective in a 


glade backed by deep-green Conifers. 
When sheltered the long, sword-like 


leaves rise to a height of 8 feet to 10 feet 
in a very few years. The most novel 
feature of this garden was a long hedge 
composed of Bambusa Metake and B. 
nitida, over 80 yards in length, planted as 


a wind-break in direct opposition to the 


general theory that Bamboos must be 
sheltered. One glance at the result of this 


bold experiment would explode all popular 
ideas in the mind of even the most scep- 
tical. Flowering shrubs were well repre- 
sented even in December, Rhododendrons 
and Hydrangeas lending a bright gleam of 
colour, whilst against a south wall were 
Jessamine and Solanum jasminoides, this 
latter still blooming freely despite the 
fact that its first buds opened in June. 
Even had the above been absent the 
numerous berry-bearing shrubs would 
have been an attraction in themselves. 
Besides several varieties of Thorns with 
large trusses of rich scarlet and orange 
berries, I noted Barberries in purple hues, 
and Arbutus, with Aucuba japonica, 
Quite a feature were the flowers borne by 
Aralia Sieboldi.—G. A. Tempter, Scorrier, 
Cornwall, 
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. OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


DOG’S-TOOTH VIOLETS. 
‘! (ERYTHRONIUM.) 
|For grace and dainty colouring the Dog’s- 


An item of importance affecting the 
more frequent establishing of these things 
in gardens is their abhorrence of being 


| out of the soil, or, at least, of being long | 
| pretty effect, while affording a variety not 


' kept in the dry state, a species of dry rot 





A group of Erythronium grandifiorum in the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin. 


tooth Violets are unrivalled among the 


many bulbous flowering plants of early | 
spring, albeit, they are not usually seen | 


carpeting the ground or mingling with 


Grass in their thousands, in a way 
justified by merit or pretty effects. 
Inhabiting in the wild state wooded 


regions and uncultivated areas generally, | 


they are admirably suited to naturalising 
in Grass or woodland places, where they 


are invariably much more at home—much | 
longer lived, indeed—than in the richer | 


soils of cultivated borders. To not a few 
of Nature’s vegetable wildlings associa- 
tion with root fibre would appear almost 
essential, not to their existence, perhaps, 
so much as their permanent tenure of the 
soil; hence the cultivator should do what 
he can by planting them in woodland or 
other places where this root companion- 
ship would be assured. Then again, one 
feels pretty confident that the oft-repeated 
recommendation to plant in gritty, well!- 
drained soils is wrong; directly account- 
able, probably, for so many feeble dis- 
plays of their flowers, or even wholesale 
failure of the plants. 


heavy and often moist—sometimes quite 
wet—soils, usually in woodland places, 


the bulbs (corms) frequently being found | 
In | 


at a considerable depth in the earth. 
the cultivation of them it would be well 
to remember this, and while modifying the 
depths to which the bulbs descend, assur- 
ing to them that degree of uniform cool- 
ness or moisture which is perhaps, after 
all, their greatest need. Generally speak- 
ing, such conditions are present in wood- 


land and in Grass, hence one might 
emphasise their suitability. for such 
places. But whatever their likes or dis- 


likes, certain it is that not a few kinds 
quickly die out in the lightest of soils, de- 
testing extreme dryness, perhaps as much 
as they do stagnant moisture. 


From friends who | 
have visited the home of these things I | 
have repeatedly heard that they inhabit | 


overtaking the collected roots during 
transit, and from which, of course,, they 
rarely recover. 








too early, and how much to inferior pack- 
ing, it is not easy to say, though in some 
instances they come to hand in better con- 
| dition than formerly. The best forms, 
however, are so well worth while that 
seedlings should be raised on = every 








possible occasion, since cannot 
have too many of these graceful and 
elegant plants. Apart from the woodland, 


pans of them in the alpine-house have a 


one 


otherwise obtainable. The following are 
among the more important :— 


HH. AMERICANUM. — A pretty yellow- 
flowered species from damp, woodland 
places in the eastern United States and 
| Canada, It is a comparatively dwart:- 
| growing plant, flowering in April, -the 





| brownish - mottled 


brownish-yellow petals faintly spotted at 
the base on their inner surfaces. The 
leaves are mottled purple and green. 

BE). CALIFORNICUM.—AIso known as gigan- 
teum, but differing from it in having 
several flowers to a scape, giganteum 
being usually one-flowered. The plant is 
one of the gems of the genus, having 
beautifully mottled leaves and large, 
creamy -coloured flowers with orange- 
coloured base. It is said to contain as 
many as a dozen flowers in a scape. The 
plant, which is exceedingly handsome, jis 
found 


at great elevations in its native 
home. 
. cirrinum.—A_ distinct and pretty 


species from south-western Oregon, having 
leaves and _ scapes, 
usually one to three flowered. ‘The 
strongly-recurved petals are coloured a 
pale yellow, on which an ovate, orange- 


| coloured blotch is seen. 


| heavily 





How much of this has | 
| peen due in the past to lifting the roots | 


EH. DeENs-CAnis.+~The common Dog’s- 
tooth Violet is among the prettiest of the 
race, and abundant in central and 
southern BHurope. The plant is about 
6 inches high, the glaucous green leaves 
mottled with brownish - purple; 
flowers usually solitary, rose, white, and 
lilac shades predominating. It is excellent 
for naturalising in the grassy approaches 
to the woodland or in the shrubbery in 
open places. 

E. GIGANTEUM.—The species formerly 
known by this name is now considered to 





LErythrontum revolutum. 


pe BH. ealifornicum. The true plant in- 
habits western Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia, in the latter chiefly in 
deep, loamy soils in moist woods. The 
obovate, lance-shaped leaves are lightly 
mottled brown, the tall scape usually one 
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flowered, petals white or greenish-white 
The yariety precox is earlier ‘to bloom, 


has richly-mottled leaves, and cream- 
coloured flowers. 
W. GRANDIFLORUM. — Readily  dis- 


tinguished by its bright-yellow flowers and 
plain, unmottled leaves. No other species 


has such bright yellow flowers; thea 
“yellow ”’ is either cream or palest lemon 
eolour. This excellent species is widely 


distributed in Washington, sritisn 
Columbia, ete., and is usually found grow- 
ing’ in sandy soils in woodland shade. 
Well-marked varieties of it are albiflorum 
and Nuttallianum, the latter having 
golden-yellow flowers and reddish, almost 
scarlet, anthers. HE. g. robustum is said to 
be a much more vigorous form, and if so 
it certainly merits general cultivation. 

KH. Harrwecr.—An early and _ free- 
flowering species from the Sierra Neyada 
Mountains, where it is found in dry, 
rocky places under bushwood; flowers 
very large, often three to five in a scape, 
cream coloured or whitish, with orange- 
yellow. base. The obovate, lanceolate 
leaves are greenish, heavily and distinctly 
mettled with brownish-purple. A fine 
garden plant, which should be grown in 
warm Situations. 

HE. HENDERSONI.—The only species with 
purplish flowers, these having a darker 
centre surrounded by a yellow ring. At 
maturity the petals are much reflexed and 
have a most graceful appearance. Tha 
handsome leaves are beautifully mottled 
as in giganteum. From Southern Oregon. 

H. REVOLUTUM.—The leaves of this ex- 
cellent Californian species are very large, 


faintly mottled in white and brown; 
scape one or two-flowered, stem tall and 
vigorous; flowers each fully 2 inches 


across, and varying from pink to rosy 
purple. This handsome species embraces 
some very distinct forms, notably BE. r. 
Watsoni, with somewhat bell-shaped 
flowers of large size, cream-coloured, and 
with orange base. This is now considered 
to be identical with PB. albiflorum, and is 
probably one of the handsomest of the 
entire race. Pink Beauty is another 
charming variety of much merit, and 
apart from its delightful colouring it is 
one of the largest flowered. In point of 
colour, perhaps, the yariety Johnsoni is 
the most beautiful—certainly one of the 
indispensables of the group. ‘This large- 
flowered, sturdy-growing sort has flowers 
of a clear rosy-pink, which the zone of 
rich yellow at the base of the petals 
renders more strikingly distinct. It is not 
merely a well-marked variety—it is an 
acquisition. Though clearly belonging to 
the H. revolutum set, it is often cited as a 
species. Jt rarely exceeds 6 inches in 
height. 

The flowering period of the Dog’s-tooth 
Violets is March and April, some occasion- 
ally extending into the month of May, 
Under cultivation the plants vary in 


e 


height from 6 inches to 9 inches, a few 


of the stronger-growing sorts reaching 
to 12 inches. Seeds should be sown not 


S) soon as ripe, but within three months 
of their maturing, as it has been found 
that by these means they vegetate with 
greater certainty and uniformity. The 
best planting season for the bulbs is July 
to September. Late planting is, I believe, 
a prolific cause of failure, 
HE). H. JENKINS. 





Achillea.—One cf the most popular flowering 
plants fcr a mixed border is Achillea ptarmica 
(The Pearl), whose double, pure-white blossoms 
last so well. It is most valuable for cutting, 
and in the season of its blooming one nearly 
always finds it in the flower markets. I have 
been interested in another sort in my garden 
during the last season—viz., alpina, with 
finely-cut foliage and flowers of purest white 
borne for a long time. Some sprays on my 
plants were in good condition as late as the 
end of October. I can testify to the value of 














these Achilleas in a town garden having had 
opportunities of seeing them of late years, and 
they do not require any special culture, so 
long as the soil in which they are grown is 
fairly good and moist.—W. F. D. 





WINTER FLOWERS IN A CORNISH 
GARDEN. 

To the Editor of GaRdENING ILLUSTRATED, 

Sir,—Despite the proverbial mildness of 

our Cornish winters, we are now experi- 


encing a season which has come as a 
revelation even to local gardeners. This 


has been only too plainly shown by the 
reckless freedom with which plants are 
blooming. Pride of place must be given 
to the Coltsfoot (Tussilago fragrans of the 
botanist), which is allowed to grow as it 
will amongst all but the choicest shrubs. 
The fragrance of the Winter Heliotrope 
on a still afternoon is very rich, whilst its 
pale lilac flower-heads are so lovely as to 
make it merit a better fate than it usually 
receives. Friends in the north always 
fork out generous quantities for potting 
up for decorating the cool greenhouse at 
this time of. year. The giant-leaved 
Japanese variety I grow, too, but find it 
does not flower so freely as the native 
form. Bulbs are even more precocious 
than usual. Hardly had the last of the 
autumn Crocuses faded before an occa- 
sional Snowdrop and Winter Aconite 
began to bloom. At present I am able to 
pick a buttonhole of Snowdrops. nearly 
every day, that fine form Galanthus 
Ikarie being most welcome in Grass. 
This year I am trying, for the first time, 
Eranthis cilicicus. Except that the flowers 
are a trifle larger and the leaves perhaps 
more inclined to bronze, there seems to be 
no perceptible difference from the type. I 
shall, however, .let my plants become 
thoroughly established before I pronounce 
a final verdict. Tulips are making an un- 
welcome appearance above the surface, 
and it is a trying and apparently endless 
task to combat the host of slugs which 
the very mild weather has allowed to re- 
main, numbers of shoots being eaten in a 
night unless soot and ashes are constantly 


sprinkled over the beds. In the rock 
garden yarious unusual things are in 
flower; and, what is more, they are 


making a fine show, not to be compared 
to the usual half-hearted attempts at pre- 
mature blooming. Primula capitata and 
P. cashmeriana are both worth notice in 
a sheltered spot just now, whilst a very 
welcome success is that of a little clump 
of Primula kewensis, the surplus of a 
batch grown in pots put out in a snug 
corner, but with very faint expectations 
of the bright splash of colour they are 
now making. The little white stars of 
Arenaria cxespitosa are not to be despised, 
while Saponaria and Aubrietia varieties, 
on a rough wall, are flowering quite freely. 
What a lovely thing is Aubrietia Lavender, 
fading away into a succession of shades 
of mauve and lilac. Primroses are fairly 
plentiful, whilst the damp Cornish walls 
are still festooned with wreaths of Toad- 
flax. A walk round the moorland country 
in the neighbourhood of the Lizard at 
Christmas was rewarded by the sight of 
Gorse in full flower and here and there a 
spray of. the Cornish Heath (Erica vagans). 
G. A. TEMPLE. 
Scorrier, Cornwall, January 10th, 1914. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Perpetual-flowering _Carnations for the 
open air.—Will you give me, through your 
valuable paper the names of the twelve best 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations for growing 
out-of-doors here in Walsall? It is a very 
smoky district, but the situation is open; soil 
a dark loam, about 2 feet deep.—S. RopniGurt. 

[From what we know personally of the 
atmospheric conditions of the locality it 
is doubtful whether you will be rewarded 
by a full measure of success, and white- 
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flowered varieties should not, in our 
opinion, be planted. Just what varieties 
are best is very much a question of 
locality, which nothing short of experience 
could decide. The following, however, 
are worth trying:—Britannia, Beacon, 
and Bonfire (scarlet), Enchantress and 
May Day (pink), Triumph and Countess 
of Lathom (crimson), Mrs. C. W. Ward 
and Rosetta (cerise shades), Fairmount, 
Mikado, and La Mode (of the heliotrope 
set). Orpheus and Sunstar are good 
yellow ground fancies, and Niagara and 
White Wonder excellent whites, should 
you incline to try them. A few weeks ago 
we published an article on this subject 
which you would do well to consult. In 
any case you would require to start with 
plants specially grown for the purpose, 
the usual run of winter and spring propa- 
gated plants not flowering sufficiently 
freely or early either to create a good im- 
pression or provide a full season’s flower- 
ing.] 

Pansies v. Tufted Pansies.—Kindly tell me 
where the difference comes in between rayless 
self-coloured Violas and self-coloured show 
Pansies? I have asked men who have written 
books on Pansies and Violas, but none of them 
could tell me. I have been at flower shows, 
and asked some of the judges on what lines 
they went, but got no help. I was at one of 
the monthly meetings of the Scottish Horti- 
cultural Association in Edinburgh, but neither 


the chairman nor any of the members could 
enlighten me.—C. COocKBURN. 


[The Tufted Pansies (those you call 
Violas) are hybrids of Pansies and alpine 
Violets, The term ‘‘ tufted’? has been 
very properly used to distinguish plants 
of a spreading habit, like Pinks, 
Aubrietia, and alpine Violets, from plants 
with simple, erect stems, like, say, the 
Stock, Lupine, and Aster. The florists’ 
Pansy is not so free and continuous- 
flowering as the Tufted Pansy, as after 
producing one or two huge blooms its 
flowers diminish in size and dwindle into 
insignificance. The Tufted Pansy, on the 
other hand, will continue to bloom from 
April to October, and even later. The 
Pansy is more a florists’ and the Tufted 
Pansy more a gardeners’ flower. Plants 
of this ‘‘ tufted’? habit are often a mass of 
delicate rootlets even above the ground, so 
that they are easily increased. Hence, 
when older Pansies die after flowering, 
those crossed with the alpine species re- 
main, like true perennials, and are easily 
increased. ‘‘ Bedding Violas’’ is a yulgar 
compound of bad English and Latin, 
whereas ‘‘ Tufted Pansies’? is a good 
English name with a clear meaning. The 
late Dr. Stuart, who raised some of the 
best and truest of them, says :—‘‘ Tufted 
Pansies are crosses from the garden 
Pansy and Viola cornuta, the latter being 
the seed-bearer. Pollen from Y. cornuta 
applied to the Pansy produces a common 
enough form of bedding Pansy—never the 
tufty root-growth obtained when the cross 
is the other way. I have proved this by 
actual hand-crossing. Most strains of 
Tufted Pansies are bred the wrong way, 
and, in consequence, lack the fibrous tufty 
roots which make the YVioletta strain 
perennial.’’] 

Treatment of Verbenas.—I have a bed of 
Verbenas, and so far, by protecting them, I 
have saved them. If I succeed through the 
winter, what should I do with them in spring 
—cut back the greater part of the growth, 


that they may start again, or leave as they 
are any shoots that survive?--G. §. 


[The Verbenas will not, we fear, do 
much good, and will presently perish as 
a result of the alternating changes of wet 
and frost. The searching winds of spring 
are also most trying to these and 
Tentstemons, and often so cripple them as 
to render them useless. Should they sur- 
vive, however, cut them hard back early 
in April. This will afford them an oppor- 
tunity of giving basal shoots in good 
time. ] } 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


—_— 


| DIFFERENT FORMS OF BEGONIA 
GLOIRE DE LORRAINE. 
For some time after this generally grown 


7 


Erythronium grandiflorum 


Begonia was distributed it did not show 
‘any signs of variation. Seeds are pro- 
duced but sparingly, hence seminal varia- 
tions from the type were slow in putting 
in an appearance. The first break away 
originated, I believe, as a sport. It was 
Caledonia, a variety with white blossoms, 
which when brought before the public 
attracted a good deal of attention. It did 
not, however, stand the test of time, for 
it proved to be of a delicate constitution 
and gradually dropped out of cultivatioa. 
After this many forms were put into com- 
merce, differing more or less from the 
original Gloire de Lorraine, so that we 
have now quite a long list of them. Among 
the best are amabilis, a vigorous-growing 
variety with bold, stout foliage and large, 
rosy-pink flowers, borne well above the 
leafage. This is somewhat later in 
flowering than Gloire de Lorraine itself, 
and on this account alone well merits 
attention. Glory of Cincinnati’ is 
altogether a bolder grower than the type, 
showing more of a leaning towards Bb. 
socotrana, while the  richly-coloured 
flowers are much larger. Masterpiece is 
of upright growth with brightly tinted 
blossoms. It is older than some of the 
others, and was at first thought highly of, 
but some of the newer kinds are now pre- 
ferred to_it. Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild 
differs in its tone of colour, having a sus- 
picion of lilac. Rochfordi has the most 
pronounced reddish tinge of any, and 
from it in time a red form of Gloire de 
Lorraine may perhaps be raised.  Presi- 
dent Taft, which, like Glory of Cincinnati, 
comes to us from. America, is a richly- 
coloured form larger than Gloire de Lor- 
raine. At the same time it must be said 
that it runs some of the others pretty 
closely. Turnford Hall stands out as the 
best of the light-coloured varieties, the 
blossoms of this being of a blush tint. It 
is of a good constitution. 


Varieties nearly related to the Gloire de 


Lorraine set are Agatha, raised by Messrs. 
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Veitch, between Begonia socotrana and a 
garden variety, and Moonlight, raised 
many years ago by the late Major Trevor 


Clarke (the raiser of Begonia Wel- 
toniensis). Moonlight was the result of 





(See page 51.) 


robustum. 


crossing Begonia Pearcei with the white- 
flowered B. Dregei, one of the parents of 


Erythronium giganteum, 


A more 





Gloire de Lorraine. 
variety raised by M. 
gaye us Gloire de Lorraine, 


Lemoine, 
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which, so far as my experience extends, 
has scarcely upheld the high character 


which was at one time formed of it. This 
originated from the crossing of OB. 
socotrana and a form of B. Pearcei. The 


flowers are of a strange rose-pink colour 
with a reddish-salmon suffusion. They 
are freely borne, and remain in beauty for 
a long time, but are not very effective 
under artificial light. WT 





GLOXINIAS. 


I SHOULD feel extremely obliged if you or any 
of your readers would inform me as to the 
best method of cultivation for Gloxinias. [I 
want to grow some plants for a show which 
will be held early in July. I have about sixty 
bulbs now resting; they are still in the pots 
in which they flowered. I was looking over 
them the other day, and I found some of the 
bulbs rather soft. Is it from want of moisture? 
The bulbs are in a temperature of from 
45 degs. to 50 degs. I have also some young 
bulbs from cuttings struck last August. I 
have some good loam, leaf-mould, and manure, 
I also want to raise some seedlings this spring, 
Can I get the seedlings to flower by July? I 
peas got a forcing-house and greenhouse.— 

[Gloxinias luxuriate in the genial tem- 
perature of a mild stove or intermediate- 
house, ranging from 60 degs. to 70 degs. or 
7 degs., with a constantly humid 
atmosphere, freedom from draughts, and 
shade from all but very faint sunlight. In 
order to get the plants in full bloom by the 
early part of July, the tubers should be 
potted and started towards the end of 
February or early in March. Place them 
at first in pots of about twice the diameter 
(internally) of the bulbs, using a mixture 
of fine loam, peat (or Cocoanut fibre), leaf- 
mould, and sand, in nearly equal parts, 


with good drainage. Plunge the pots in a 


| hot-bed at 75 degs. or 80 degs. and give 


very little water until the plants are well 
in growth, but dew them overhead on 








Mr. R. A. Malby, Woodford. 


is Patris, 


bright mornings. When in growth give 


From a photograph sent by 
( See page 51.) 


recent | water more freely, and as soon as the 
who | roots begin to work round the sides of the 


pots shift them into others about 2 inches 
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larger, using a similar mixture of soil, 
but doubling the proportion of loam, re- 
ducing the sand, and adding a dash of 
soot and bone-meal or some good artificial, 
and also making the soil rather firmer 
than at first. Always afford free drain- 
age. Keep the plants in the hot-bed, if 
possible, until rooted out and growing 
again, when they may be removed to a 
shelf near the glass or on to a high stage 
where they will receive plenty of light, but 
shade regularly from direct sunlight. 
They do well on boards over a water-tank. 
Drought must be. carefully . avoided 
throughout, or the plants will be attacked 
by thrips, and will suffer severely. Do not 
Syringe the plants overhead much, and 
only with pure rain-water, but in bright 
or warm weather keep the surrounding 
surface always moist.. If the plants do 
well, and fill their pots with roots again 
by the middle or end of May, they may be 
again shifted into pots a size or two 
larger, proceeding as before, but making 
the soil still firmer, and adding a little old 
hot-bed manure, and a dose or two of some 
stimulant shortly before will enable them 
to get hold of the fresh soil the more 
quickly. When again rooted out, and the 
flower-buds are rising, feed the plants 
moderately with weak soot and guano- 
water, an infusion of horse or sheep- 
droppings, and ‘towards the last a 
weak solution of sulphate of ammonia, 
z OZ. to the gallon, twice or thrice. Seed 
Sown any time this month, in a nice hot- 
bed or stove temperature, and the seed- 
lings pricked out as soon as possible (into 
Shallow pans or boxes) and kept growing 
on briskly with plenty of warmth and 
moisture, will make nice plants in 33-inch 
to. 43-inch pots by the middle or end of 
June, and begin flowering early in July. 
They may be potted: into “ thumbs” or 
“small 60’s”’ at first, and when fit -be 
shifted into the larger sizes, but they 
inust experience no check frem first to last: 
If the old tubers are just a little limp” 
now, they are too dry; shake them out 
und store them in a little, just moist, 
Cocoanut fibre. The cause of actual decay, 
is too much moisture or too low a tem- 
perature. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing Salvia splendens. — Will 
kindly give me advice on 
some Red Salvias I have? 
some cuttings, so as to have nice plants in 
bloom early next July. TI have shaken the old 
stools out of pots and put them into boxes 
with fresh soil—leaf-mould, loam, and a bit of 
sand—and sprinkled same with water, but 
they do not seem to break very freely. They 
are in a cool-house, with just enough heat to 
keep frost out. They have been shifted about 
three weeks, and have been cut down to within 
3 inches or 4 inches of the base.—SEA BREEZE. 


[If you want to flower your Salvias in 
July next you must give. them warmer 
treatment than that which they are now 
getting. The old stools should be taken 
into a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs., 
when, if kept moderately moist, they will 
soon push out new shoots, which, when 
large enough, must be taken as cuttings. 
The cuttings should be put into pots of 
sandy soil, and in a warm propagating 
ease will soon root. After this they must 
be potted singly, and as soon as the roots 
take possession of the new soil the tops 
should be pinched out in order to en: 
courage a bushy habit of growth. If 
shifted later on into 5-inch pots, and kept 
growing in the greenhouse, they should 
form good-sized plants, which,~ when 
gradually hardened off, will flower at the 
time required.] 


you 
the treatment of 
I want to take 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


PUMPKINS AND SQUASHES. 
In regard to the distinction between 
Pumpkins and Squashes, referred to in a 
November issue of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, I fear I shall make confusion 
worse confounded by admitting that some 
forms of Cucurbita Pepo are called Pump- 
kins and some Squashes, but the Squash 
[ referred to for pie-making is the winter 
Hubbard Squash, a form of Cucurbita 
maxima. This has rich and sugary flesh, 
deep orange in colour, which cooks dry, 
and a very hard, dark-green shell, which 
often requires a saw or hatchet to pierce 
it. This keeps for months in a warm, 
dry place. Another excellent winter 
Squash is the Canada Crookneck, a form 
of C. moschata, and there are also winter 
Squashes of the Marrow and Turban 
types. The varieties seem endless, but I 
believe all the winter Squashes are forms 
of C. maxima and GC. moschata. I believe 


Boston, Massachusetts, is the greatest 
market in the country for the winter 
Squash. The growers store them for 
market in heated houses, as decay soon 
begins in these apparently impervious 
rinds in a cold place. 

On the other -hand, the summer 


Squashes, which are extremely varied in 
shape and colour, are, like your Veget- 
able Marrow, forms of C. Pepo. This 
includes Crookneck, Turban, Pattypan, 
and many other forms. The flesh is 
softer and more watery than that of the 
Winter Squashes, and I have neyer heard 
of their being used for pies. They are 
used like Vegetable Marrows, either 
pressed through a colander after boilinz 
or left in little blocks, drained dry, and 
Seasoned with butter or cream. Smoothly 
mashed, the Squash may be seasoned and 
mixed with egg, then baked as a soufflé, 
but winter Squash is preferable for this. 
Perhaps your Vegetable Marrows are as 
varied as our summer Squashes. If not, 
English gardeners might find pleasure in 
testing them, while winter Squashes, if 
you can grow them, would doubtless be 
appreciated, I have referred to Cucur- 
bita moschata as a Squash, but I may 
add that what we call the Large Cheese 
Pumpkin is a cultivated form of. this 
variety. Still, the varietal distinctions 
given apply to Squashes in general. 
(Mrs.).Eminy Tapiin Royte. 








Maywood, New Jersey. 








The Galloway Pippin. 3y this post I 
am forwarding you a sample of our Pro- 
vincial Apple, the Galloway Pippin. The 
fruits are fairly typical, although I think 
that they attain to the height of their use- 
fulness later in the year—that is, about 
the middle of April. ‘The variety is late 


flowering, and = so escapes, generally 
speaking, the frosts which sometimes 


injure other varieties; and I know by per- 
sonal observation and experience that 
Galloway Pippin will succeed in cold and 
exposed situations in which other Apples 
are practically failures—W. McGurroa, 
Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

[A full-sized, handsome Apple we have 
not seen before, with small, dark dots on 
it like the Virginian Newtown, and ribbed, 
deep eyes. Such a fruit must be very wel- 
come at this time of the year.—Eb.] 

Apple Dr. Harvey.—I agree with Mr. 
Scudamore’s description of this Apple as 
published in GARDENING TLLUSTRATED of 
December 20, It is an Apple of fine ap- 
pearance, attaining to*a large size on the 
Crab, and the samples that I have had 
from standards on this stock grown in 
grass were very large. It belongs to the 
Apples that are described as useful for 
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table or kitchen. It is sufficiently sweet 
to dispense with sugar in cooking, and of 
moderate quality uncooked; it strongly re- 
sembles Gascogyne’s Scarlet in texture 
and sweetness, and has a somewhat simi- 
lar musky flavour. It is very good baked 
whole and eaten without sugar. There 
are many better Apples, of course, in the 
Class described as dessert. It is said to 
be a very robust grower. If any reader 
knows this Apple well enough to state 
whether it crops early on the Crab he 














would benefit us by communicating bis ex- 
perience. As it is claimed to be practically 
immune from disease, it should, unless if 
has some graye defects, be useful for 
general purposes.—W. J. FARMER, Redruth, 

“The best Apples.”—Re your letter to 
The Times, dated December 30th, 1913, one 
of my boys, now a Nigerian political 
officer, who was two years in U.S.A. and 
Janada, and knows Europe fairly well, 
spent a short time at Wisby, Gothland, 
last October. On his return here he said 
one day: ‘‘The best Apples in the world 
are grown in Gothland.’’ I replied: 





“That is a tall order. How do you 
know?’’? He said: ‘‘ I’ve eaten them.” I 


remember the Newtown Pippins of fifty to 
sixty years ago, and agree with you. The 
Apples called. so we now get here do not 
seem in appearance nor taste like the old 
ones.—R. P. 

[There is such a@ good market for the 
Newtown that growers are busy planting 
it in other regions away from its best 
home in Virginia. The Pacifie Coast fruit 
is larger and often good, but does not 
always have. the. fine flavour of the old 
Newtown, with its dots all_over.—Ep.] 

Testimony to fruit cures.—The Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Lille University, Dr. 
H. Surmont, contributes an article to La 
Réforme Alimentaire on the great benefit 
which he found in the use of fruit diets 
for people suffering from arterial cardio- 
pathy and Bright’s disease. Unlike many 
physicians who order a_ special kind of 
fruit for some special disease, Dr. Sur- 
mont leans to the free use of any kind of 
fruit which the patient likes and can 
digest. Let him take what fruit ‘the 
seasons provide in his own country, also 
imported and dried fruits:. The doctor 
advises the fruit to be taken in the un- 
cooked state, wherever that is practicable, 
only cooking when the patient finds the 
uncooked fruit difficult to masticate. In 
the latter case, crushing or grating the 
harder fruits to a pulp, he holds to be 
better than cooking. He does not object 
to the addition of sugar to acid fruits, and 
advises Grape juice, with or_without the 
addition of water,- as an excellent 
beverage when drink is required. But 
with such a free use of fruit as he allows, 
he finds that his patients seldom want to 
drink. He is not rigid, however, about 
excluding the ordinary beverages, coffee 
and tea, and advises Camomile and an in- 
fusion of the Lime or Linden-tree. Cold 
water as a drink may, he says, be taken 
for granted. Dr. Surmont has had great 
success with this treatment even in ad- 
vanced cases and with people no longer 
young. He believes that among the many 
benefits derived from this “ fruitarian ” 
diet, not the least is the large amount of 
mineral matter which is thus taken into 
the system. In conclusion, Dr. Surmont 
submits to his medical brethren that 
patients suffering from heart and arterial 
affections and from Bright’s disease are 
““auto-intoxicated’”’ by the excess of the 
large amount of nitrogenous matter taken 
and retained in the body. The various 
qualities found in fruits and their action 
upon the human organs of digestion and 
excretion are better able to deal with this 
condition than any other dietary, 
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ROSES. 


—_— 


ee: “AMONG THE ROSES. 


I woutp not hesitate to plant so long as 
the ground is open and not too wet, but 
unless in good condition by all means de- 
lay until the ground becomes a little 
warmer. It is wet soil that does the harm 
in mid-winter planting. 

Under glass there is much to do, for 
almost all plants are pushing out new 
growth, and all pruning should have been 
done. In pruning climbers and others that 
retain so much of their older foliage until 
this is eased off by the swelling of eyes 
and new growth, I would cut away the 
older leaves and burn them. It is a good 
plan to loosen and remove 2 inches or 
8 inches of the surface soil after pruning. 
Quite a number of insect eggs and germs 
of disease are got rid of in this way, and I 
do not think it is so general as it should 
be. Fresh soil may then be placed on the 


Rose Pharisaer tn the 


surface after slightly stirring it, and if 
this is covered with a few inches of clean, 
fresh loam, there will be a better start. 
One cannot be too careful. as regards 
ventilation with Roses under glass, and as 
little as possible should be, given. Much 
of this may be helped- by more care in the 
matter of fire-heat, and at no time is it 
well to hurry the growth too much at first. 
The blooms will come on fast enough after 
the flower-buds can be first seen, and less 
haste at first will often avoid a number of 
blind and flowerless breaks. Established 
pot plants may have liquid manure, but 
ayoid giving this too strong. Far better 
give it more often and a little weaker than 
run the risk of too strong an application. 
This caution as regards extremes should 
also. be exercised when battling against 
insect foes and diseases. In the majority 
of failures one may trace the real fault to 
over-eagerness in cleansing. ‘This should, 
and would, not be the case if one attended 
to such work sufficiently early. I am 


~ alluding to both syringing and fumigating. 








) [There are not 


By all means begin early, and you will 
not only find it easier, but far more effec- 
tive and safer. A constant use of some 
quite cheap and weak wash is always best, 
and will generally do all that is necessary 
if one begins early and perseveres. 

Pee 





ROSE PHARISAUR. 

OnE of the strongest Hybrid Tea Roses we 
possess, and one of the finest. The blooms 
are beautiful, of a lovely rose colour, and 
well formed. It is a tall-growing Rose 
with very strong, rich green - brown 
foliage. At this moment (January 8rd) 
some of the leaves are a fine deep green 
and others a deep red-brown. This last 
autumn this Rose has been in great beauty 
through November and part of December. 
Some of the blooms were as fine in sub- 
stance and colour as any we had in early 
summer. 


— This Rose is of German origin, 








Caroline Testout, Climbing Lady Ash- 
town, Graf -Zeppelin, * Mme. Alfred 
Carriére, and Reine Olga de Wurtemburg 
as more likely to please in the matter of 
late flowering. Plant as soon as weather 
and condition of ground will permit. The 
Penzance Briers 5 feet apart and one of 
the other varieties between will soon make 
a dense hedge. You must provide some 
sort of support, especially during the first 
season or two. It will be better to cut 
down close, except a few of the ripest 
growths, which ean be shortened half-way. 
It is the long rods that will form next 
summer which will be of most service. 
Only a little thinning will be needed after 
the first year.] 

Treatment of Malmaison Rose.—Some 
shoots of Malmaison Rose on a building have 


grown 6 feet to 8 feet their first year after 
pear, How ought these to be dealt with ?— 


[If the. Rose-shoots in question are well 


ripened. you may leave them nearly full 
length, as you wish, no doubt, to cover 


late Sir Henry VYorke’s garden at Hillbrook Place, Iver, Bucks. 


having been introduced by Herr Hinner in 
1902. It should certainly be included in 
the best dozen hybrid Teas. It is one of 
those Roses that will grow well, blossom 
freely, carry their blossoms on erect 
stems, and that possess a delicious per- 
fume.—T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Planting a Rose hedge.—I am about to 
plant a Rose hedge, 70 feet long, and think of 
planting Penzance Briers and Bourbon Roses 
(about half and half). My idea is to have the 
scented foliage of the one and the autumn 
flowering of the other. Would Baron Gonella, 
Mme. EH. Calvat, Mme. P. Oger, Mrs. Bosan- 
quet, Philémon Cochet, Reine Victoria, and 
Souvenir de la Malmaison be suitable? How 
close should the Roses be to each other when 
planted ?—D. W. H. 


many strong-growing 
Bourbons that flower well in the autumn; 
ia fact, the majority of them only bloom 
once, and that early in the season. 
Mme. Isaac Periere and Zephirin Drouhin 
are the two best suited for your purpose. 
We would advise Ards Royer, Climbing 





the wall of the building as quickly as pos- 
sible. In the shortening of these shoots it 
would be advisable to leave them as far 
as possible of an uniform length. Such 
growth is, we may remark, abnormal for 
a Souvenir de la Malmaison Rose, and 
you should, as a result, reap a fine harvest 
of extra fine blooms if the position is one 
where plenty of sunlight reaches the tree. ] 

Standard Roses.—Which twelve standard 
Roses would do in my garden at Walsall? 


The soil is a dark loam, about 2 feet deep.— 
5. RopNIGHT. 


[A little fresh lime and well-decayed 
cow-manure would greatly improve your 
soil. Do not use soot. Twelve good 
varieties for standards are La Tosca, 
Caroline Testout, Conrad I’. Meyer, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Hugh Dickson, Mme. 
Ravary, Gustav Grunerwald, J. B. Clarke, 
Mrs. John Laing, Captain Hayward, Lady 
Ashtown, and Gruss an Teplitz. Do not 
get plants with too long stems, and do not 
plant quite so deep as the plants show 
they were put in before.] 
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FRUIT. 


DOUBLE-CROPPING FRUIT-TRED 
BORDERS. 

SEVERAL cases having come under my 
notice lately of the disastrous results to 
fruit-trees by the double cropping of the 
borders intended for their use, I think it 
may not be out of place to warn those who 
are following the same plan of the danger 
of so doing. After the trees have reached 
a certain stage nothing short of renewing 
both border and trees will overcome the 
difficulty, whereas if taken in time a fruit- 
ful lot of trees may be saved to do good 
work for many years. Few will deny that 
the borders at the foot of walls are made 
with special care, with the primary object 
of sustaining the trees planted against 
them, as one set of roots in any piece of 
land is surely as much as it can sustain 
properly. To look at many kitchen gar- 
dens one would suppose that the wall-trees 
were of no consequence whatever, for one 
often finds coarse-growing crops, like 
Broccoli and other winter Greens, growing 
luxuriantly right up to the wall, these not 
only choking and smothering all the lowest 
wood, but sucking every morsel of nutri- 
ment out of the soil. As soon as this crop 
is over the spade is brought into play, and 
any active fibres that may have ventured 
into the top spit are cut off. This being 
repeated two or three times a year, it is 
no wonder that the fruit on the trees either 
fails to set or swell at all, or if it does it 
is specked or-worthless, and in a short 
time the trees are condemned as useless. 

It is now pretty generally acknowledged 
that it is poor economy to crop Vine- 
borders, for what is gained by the crop 
grown on the borders is more than lost by 
the failure in weight of the crop of Grapes, 
and if this is so apparent in the case of 
Vines, why not in other fruits? If the 
roots are ruthlessly mutilated in the only 
place they are of any use to the crop—viz., 
close to the surface—and robbed of food 
by other more voracious feeders, how can 
good crops be expected? Both digging and 
cropping the borders for at least 4 feet to 
6 feet from the wall should not be prac- 
tised, keeping the soil quite firm and 
mulching with short manure. If this is 
done the surface will soon become a net- 
work of fibrous roots. The difference in 
the trees will soon be apparent; the annual 
growths made will be shorter-jointed, the 
fruit-buds more plentiful and prominent, 
and ripening up of a nut-brown colour, 
while the fruit will soon show a marked 
improvement, not only in quantity, but 
especially in quality, as cracked and 
specked specimens will soon be succeeded 
by clear-skinned, well-formed samples of 
their respective kinds. ASG ©3 





CANKER IN APPLE TREES. 

[Zo the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. ] 

Sir,—I am glad to see the _ protest 
ot Mr. WBlwell (January 3rd, p. 12) 
added to that which I made in your 
columns last year against the absurd 
notion that canker, which we know is due 
to a fungus, is caused by the roots of the 
trees penetrating into a subsoil of 
imaginary sourness and wetness. Mr. 
Elwell’s experience corroborates mine— 
that severe canker may attack trees grow- 
ing on sand. He has cured his trees with 
Woburn paste. I have cured mine with a 
Saturated solution of sulphide of 
potassium. It seems that any fungicide 
will cure canker if only the preparation 
used is sufficiently concentrated. I should 
advise caution, however, and patience 
before being sure that the disease will not 
relapse, for the fungus of canker grows 
in the cambium layer, between the wood 








and the bark, and spreads a considerable 
distance beyond the open wound due to 
the fungus. Still, when the new bark, 
instead of heaping itself up in a thick 
mass on the edge of the cankerous gap, 
creeps over it in close opposition to the 
wood, we may fairly hope that this 
healthy action indicates the extermination 
of the fungus. If Mr. Elwell will report 
at this time next year the condition of the 
trees he has treated I will do the same 
with respect to mine, and if the reports 
continue to be favourable we may fairly 
hope that a remedy has been found for 
this deadly disease, and that some excel- 
lent Apples which are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to it, such as the Ribston Pippin, 
may once more become plentiful. My 
trees show no sign of the disease now, but 
I mean to give them another dressing this 
winter. CHARLES MERCIER. 

Parkstone, Dorset, Jan. 1, 1914. 

—— Mr. Charles Hlwell’s experience in 
the matter of canker is of great interest, 
and seems to show that canker is rather 
a disease of the branches than a disease 
due to the soil. Still, it may be that 
the soil contains some elements that con- 
duce to produce branches less resistant 
to disease. HExcessive manuring tends to 
produce growth liable to disease. I have 
not been troubled with canker save only 
in some young trees that had been badly 
bruised in transit, and in an older tree 
that had also been bruised by a garden 
tool. I found that one of the emulsions 
obtained from coal-tar cured it easily.—- 
W. J. FARMER. 


CULTURE OF FIGS. . 


I sHoutD be glad if you would let me know 
through your columns the treatment of Fig- 
trees under glass, planted out, and in pots— 
temperature, time of starting, and -general 
Management.—G. DAvIEs. 


(When Tigs are grown in pots as well 
as planted permanently in a prepared 
border, and trained on a trellis under the 
roof glass, it is usually the rule to rely 
on the pot trees for the earliest supply, 
starting them early in the New Year. 
Started at that period the trees will ripen 
the first crop of fruit in May and the 
second about the end of July. If per- 
manently-planted trees are started about 
the middle of February ripe fruit may be 
looked for early in June, and they will 
yield a second crop, which will mature 
during September. By this it will be seen 
that by having trees in pots as well as 
a house permanently planted, a supply of 
ripe Figs can be had for a long period. 
Pot trees succeed best in the early part of 
the year if subjected to a gentle bottom 
heat of 75 degs., derived either from hot- 
water pipes or a bed of tree-leaves. The 
trees then not, only start more readily, 
but there is much less risk of them easting 
their fruits. They are also best forced in 
a house given up entirely to them, as the 
exact treatment necessary to ensure suc- 
cess can then be afforded. When taken 
in, the pots should be plunged to the rims 
if a bed of tree-leaves is employed, and in 
all cases give the soil about the roots a 
soaking of tepid water. The trees should 
also. be syringed twice daily, about 
8.50 a.m. and 1 p.m. in January, and later 
on in the early morning and again in the 
afternoon, the time varying according to 
outer cClimatie conditions. The paths, 
walks, ete., should also be damped at the 
same time. Both the syringing and damp- 
ing, it is needless to say, must be much 
more freely done when the trees are being 
subjected to a humid temperature while 
the second crop is swelling than when first 
started in January and February. When 
the fruits are rather more than half 
grown, or in other words while in flower, 
indication of which is giyen by the open- 
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ing of the eye of the fruits, syringing must 
be suspended, but resume it again as soon 
as the ‘‘eyes’’ become closed. Until this 
stage is reached and passed watering must 
be carefully done. When from four to 
five leaves are made pinch out the points 
of the shoots, which will induce the second 
crop to form. After this has taken place 
the roots should receive liberal supplies of 
liquid manure or guano water, and con- 
tinue this treatment until the fruits begin 
to ripen. A top-dressing of rich compost 
should be given as soon as new roots are 
observed to be pushing on the surface, and 
supplement this later on with mulchings 
of horse and cow manure. 

PLANTED-OUT TREES.—If the roots are 
strictly confined these will not require 
quite such frequent attention in regard to 
watering, but there must be no stint of it, 
and rich surface mulchings are also very 
necessary. All that has been said with re- | 
spect to pot trees as to syringing and 
damping, etc., applies to these also. To 
avert an outbreak of red-spider resulting 
from the discontinuance of syringing, 
damp the floors occasionally in the day 
time in fine weather. After the first crop 
has been gathered resume syringing, 
watering, and feeding, maintain a night 
and day temperature of 65 degs. and 
70 degs, to 75 degs., allowing a rise of 
10 degs. or 5 degs. more with sunheat be- 
fore admitting air, and continue in this 
way until the fruits begin to ripen, when 
treat.as before. After the gathering of 
the second crop the houses must be fully 
ventilated and the trees allowed gradually 
to go to rest. The necessary temperatures 
for the forcing of the trees for the first 
crop are, in either instance, 50 degs. at 
night and 60. degs. by day, till the trees 
begin to exhibit signs of growing, and the 
figlets to swell, when there may be an in-- 
crease of 8 degs. to 10 degs. at night and 
5 degs. by day. After the flowering period 
raise the temperatures to 65 degs. at night 
and 70 degs. to 75 degs. by day. The 
stopping of the shoots to secure a second 
crop may be done at the sixth leaf o 
planted-out trees.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of Fig-tree.—In your issue of 
February 20th, 1912, you were good enough to 
answer at some length a query concerning my 
Fig-tree. All your. suggestions were well 
carried out, and though the wood-making pro- 
pensities of the tree were duly checked, no 
fruit, nor, indeed, any sign, has shown itself. 
Is it a hopeless case?—P. H. 


[Your Fig-tree wil, or at any rate 
should, bear fruit this -~ season. When 
necessary to resort to drastic treatment to 
check exuberant growth, and restore a 
Fig-tree to a fruitful condition, one sea- 
son has to be allowed to enable it to 
recover from its effects before it com- 
mences to bear again. We, therefore. 
think you will be rewarded with a 
plentiful crop this year.] 

Flavour in Apples.—I believe there are 
many well-flavoured British Apples, but 
most are not correctly grown for flavour. 
Two years ago I got Blenheim Orange as 
good as Ribston; also first-class Jas. 
Grieve, Allington, Kerry Pippin, ete. 
These were not grown in my garden, as I 
any afraid garden culture spoils most 
dessert Apples. With mulching, manur- 
ing, and digging about the trees the tex- 
ture of the fruit is: spoiled and the quality 
is mostly not of the best. I have picked, 
well on in October, Ribston overlooked 
in an old orchard. The golden colour told | 
the quality immediately. I believe if we 
want quality and texture, hard soil and 
little manure are the way to arrive at the 
result, and this is best got by Grass 
orchard culture. I am afraid most of our 
Apples are picked unfinished, especially 
garden Apples, and then get spongy with- 
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‘ 
put the fruity qualities that people delight 
in.—A. WuitE, Waterford, 

A fine Plum for small gardens.—For small 
gardens Rivers’ Early Prolific Plum is one of 
the best.—The tree begins to crop when very 
mall, and rarely fails to bear freely when 
he trees are trained on walls where the 
sjlossoms can be protected. The new shoots 
are of moderate strength each year, mainly 
owing to the heavy crops. Wall trees should 
be planted 9 feet apart; bushes in the open 
border the same distance from row to row, 
and 8 feet apart in the rows. The colour is 
a very deep purple, and the ere ere ees. 

» GB. 
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‘ripened may be used for dessert. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 

, WATER GARDENS. 

THE CREBPING SANDWORT 
(ARENARIA BALHARICA) ON OLD 
YEW. 

I nave this in all sorts of positions, and 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Berberis subcaulialata.—A considerable 
number of new kinds of Berberis have ap- 
peared within the last fifteen years. This 
species is charming at the present time, 
for its long, graceful branches are laden | 
with showy red fruits. Although the 
plant under notice is only about 3 feet in 
height, there is reason to believe that 
mature specimens will grow very much 
taller, and possibly become as large as 
those of the common Barberry. The 
branch system is, however, lighter and 
more graceful than that of B. vulgaris, 
and the leaves considerably smaller—in 





fact, there is some little resemblance 


duced in quantity and has not established 
itself well in a number of gardens where 
it has been planted. It is found in 
Hastern Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhotan at 
elevations ranging between 8,000 feet and 
12,000 feet, and was introduced to this 
country about 1850. In its native habitat 
it forms a tree 40 feet high, but is said to 
be rare except near the heads of the 
valleys near the snow line where the land 
is rocky and well drained. In a few 
gardens in the British Isles it is met with 
between 20 feet and 35 feet in height, with 
long main branches radiating almost hori- 
zontally from the trunk, and bearing long, 
pendent secondary branchlets drooping to 
a depth of several feet. The cones are of 
a bright-purplish hue. At maturity they 
are each from 2 inches to 8 inches long, 





The Sandwort ( Arenaria balearica) growing at foot of old Yew-tree. 


thriving, but never noticed it growing 
up a tree-stem until quite recently. There 
are a few old Yew-trees in the garden, 
but I never planted the Sandwort there, 
though probably the birds did. It is 
creeping up the stem, as shown in the 
illustration. W. 





Climbing plant for north wall (C, W. T.).— 
One of the quickest-growing evergreens for 
covering a wall is the Ivy, of which there are 
many distinct varieties, but perhaps you would 
prefer something different therefrom, in which 
case we can recommend the Evergreen or Fire 
Thorn (Crategus Pyracantha), whose orange- 
autumn 
a north wall. 
Cotoneaster microphylla is also suited for the 
same purpose, but is slower in growth than 
Japanese 
will 
soon clothe a considerable amount of wall 
space if secured thereto, and is always well 


such a brilliant 


succeed on 


red berries form 
feature. It will 


preceding, The 
or variegated, 


the 
either green 


either of 
Euonymus, 


clothed with shining foliage. 


between B. subcaulialata and the better- 
known B, Wilsons, which has been the 
subject of a good deal of attention during 
late years. The leayes of the plant under 
notice are each from 4 inch to 1 inch long, 
and scarcely 4 inch wide in the widest 
part. Several are borne together, and 
they enclose the buds for next year’s 
shoots. At their base are three needle- 
like spines each from } inch to 4 inch long. 
The yellow flowers appear during late 
spring or early summer, and they are 
followed by axillary clusters of small 
bright-red fruits, which this year were at 
their best during November and December, 
This Barberry is a native of China.—h, 
The Himalayan Larch (Larix Griffithi).— 





This tree, one of the rarest and most beau- 
tiful of the Larches, has never been intro- 


and peculiar by reason of the long scales 
with which they are clothed. Sir D. 
srandis reported the species as occurring 
in Tibet at a higher altitude than in the 
Himalaya, for in his book on Indian 
timber trees he says that it is found up to 
13,500 feet in that country.—D. 


Cutting down Rhododendrons (W.).—As the 
Rhododendrons are so old there is considerable 
risk if they are cut back into the hard. wood of 
their not breaking out in a satisfactory 
manner. Without seeing them it is difficult to 
advise as to how far they should be cut, and 
we can only say, do not cut them back farther 
than is necessary to ensure @ shapely plant. 
The first half of the month of April is a very 
good time to carry this out. When cut back 
and the spaces between the plants are clear, 
lightly fork in a liberal top-dressing of leaf- 
mould or peat, as this will not only afford 
fresh rooting material for the active surface 
roots, but also act as @ mulch during dry 





weather. 
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VEGETABLES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tomatoes diseased._My Tomatoes were last 
year diseased. The foliage in July was 
attacked by the brown spot, consequently the 
foliage began to fall off. What is the cause? 
They -were planted out in beds at 18 inches 
each way in a cold-house, and now I am renew- 
ing the beds with a compost of turf and light 
loam, with a portion of stable-manure under- 
neath. Will that be good? Which is the best 
Tomato for market?—Brown Spor, 


[The diseased condition of the foliage 
mentioned would be due to an attack of 
the ** Tomato leaf-mould ” (Cladosporium 
fulvum). To prevént this, ample ventila- 
tion and a dry atmosphere are essential. 
This season take time by the forelock, 
and as a preventive spray the plants be- 
fore they commence to flower, and at 
weekly intervals after the fruit is set and 
Swelling off, with a solution of sulphide 
of potassium (liver of sulphur), made as 
follows :—Virst dissolve 5 oz. of soft-soap 
in one gallon of hot water, and add enough 
water to make six gallons. In this dis- 
solve 1 oz. of the sulphide and use at once. 
Mix no more than is required for each 
occasion, as it soon loses its value. If pre- 
ferred, Bordeaux mixture may be used in- 
stead. In éither case it is well to cease 
spraying before the fruits ripen. If the 
appearance of the disease necessitates 
spraying after this stage, wipe the fruits 
With a damp cloth before using them. As 
to the compost, it would have been much 
better had you mixed the manure and 
loam, ete., together. This you can yet do. 
Some-wood ashes or burnt soil added 
would prove beneficial, as both contain a 
certain amount of potash. Varieties of 
Tomatoes suited for market are humerous, 
and many growers have one of their own 
selecting. Holmes’ Supreme and Sunrise 
are excellent sorts, the fruits of both being 
medium sized and borne freely. Abund- 
ance and Invicta are two other free-fruit- 
ing kinds suited to your purpose. ] 

Artificial manure for Tomatoes.—What are 


the best artificial manures for Tomatoes in a 


cold-house, and how should they be a lied p— 
Brown Spor. f ie 


[If you wish for a mixture to sprinkle 
on the surface, and to be washed in after- 
wards, the following can be recommended. 
Of nitrate of potash take 2 Ib., Peruvian 
guano or dried blood 4 Ib., Superphosphate 
ot lime 4 Ib, Mix thoroughly together 
and apply at the rate of 1 oZ. per square 
yard of border every third week and water 
in. Do not mix more than is required for 
use on each occasion. Among the formule 
used by various growers for the making of 
& mixture to ‘dissolve in water for 
Tomatoes we favour the following :—Of 
nitrate of soda take 4 Ib., superphosphate 
of lime 6 Ib., Sulphate of potash 3 Ib. 
Mix thoroughly and dissolve 1 oz. of the 
mixture in every gallon of water required, 
and apply once every week after the fruit 
has set and is Swelling off. A good 
quantity of this can be mixed and kept in 
an air-tight receptacle ready for use, - If 
all this is too troublesome apply to a 
manure manufacturer of repute, who will, 
on your stating your wants, supply what 
you require. ] 

Cabbage Lettuce in frames.—A large 
number damped off or failed. The plants are 
5 inches apart each way, soil partly not very 
old leaf-mould, partly garden soil, and a little 


decayed manure. Plenty of air has been given 
and watering attended to.—J. W R 


[So far as we ean judge from the infor- 
mation afforded, it seems to us that the 
failure arose through the soil being too 
light and rich. Had you used more garden 
Soil, less leaf-mould, and omitted the de- 
cayed manure, we think the results would 
have been quite different. In giving this 
decision we are assuming that the plants 
were not grown on a hotbed, and that 
water was applied only when it was really 





needed. In the early part of the season 
Lettuces, when grown in a cold frame, do 
not require much water if the soil is firm 
and holding. With a hotbed the case is 
different, as moisture then evaporates 
more quickly. ] 

Cucumbers in house.—These, in a tempera- 
ture of 65 degs. to 72 degs., are not making 
any growth. They are on a stage 3 feet high, 
pipes beneath. The plants were poor to begin 
with. The soil is light. Would the cause be 
poor plants, not enough bottom heat, or is 


lack of light at this time of the year the 
probable cause ?—W. J. R. 


[The plants not being satisfactory, and 
the want of a sharp bottom heat of 
80 degs. to 85 degs., would account for 
their not making any progress. Winter 
Cucumbers must be grown, if success is 
desired, over an enclosed pit or chamber, 
through which a sufficient number of hot- 
water pipes are laid to maintain the heat 
at the figures named without over-heating 
them. Under the best of conditions it is 
not by any means an easy matter to have 
a continuous supply of Cucumbers in the 
depth of winter.] 

Breaking up chalk.—I have , 
chalk in lumps, and want to break it up for 
my land. Can you give me directions how 
best to do it? I suppose dilute sulphuric acid 
would split it up, but would that in any. way 
spoil its value as a dressing? I have six or 
eight cartloads to break up somehow, and 


pounding it would be very slow and’ ineffec- 
tive -—!. H. B 


[One of the chief objects of applying 
lime in any form is to correct the acidity 
of the soil. Its value for this purpose 
would be impaired by the use of any acid 
to the extent to which the acid neutralises 
the lime. An example of this may be seen 
ia superphosphate, which, in spite of the 
lime it contains, is an acid manure. 
Breaking up the chalk would be best.] 

Cabbage Lettuce in bed on stage.—The 
house is span-roofed, 12 feet wide, soil two 
parts garden soil, with a little sand to lighten, 
and one part old manure; temperature 65 degs. 
average. Most of the plants have damped off. 


Is it possible to grow Lettuce at this time of the 
year? a much air as possible was given.— 
J 


a lot of good 


W. J. R. 
[In this case the temperature is far too 
high, 50 degs. to 55 degs., with an abund- 
ance of air, being quite warm enough for 
Lettuces. Provided they receive rational 
treatment—i.e., grown under conditions 
which approximate as nearly as possible 
to that prevailing outdoors in April or 


May—Lettuces can be grown under glass. 


either in frames or a vacant greenhouse 
right through the winter. Vire-heat, if 
provided, should be employed only to pre- 
vent frost entering the house, not other- 
wise. Another time try a hotbed of 
leaves. The gentle warmth generated by 
them suits the requirements of Cabbage 
Lettuces to a nicety. Do not sow too 
early, and have the plants with but four 
or five leaves on them at the time of 
planting. ] 
pa SS a Sk Bea ee 

Weather signs.—There is a deal of truth 
in the old ideas which still survive in the 
rural districts on the weather. When the 
donkey persistently hangs both head and 
ears and seems to be meditating some 
painful question, when the peacock cries 
without apparent cause, when the ducks 
end geese are agitated and raise their 
voices in chorus, and when the swallow 
flies low, bad weather is usually at hand. 
At such times insects are particularly dis- 
turbed. The cricket chirps more per- 
sistently than ever, the bees, becoming 
nervous, keep near their hives, while the 
ants break up their zig-zag processions 
and take refuge in their nests. In the re- 
mote past the spider was held in esteem 
as a creature capable of foreseeing the 
weather. If it remains in the centre of 
its web, especially on. the approach of 
night, the fine weather will continue, for 
the spider ceases work and_ hides itself 
some time before a change for the worse 
arrives, 
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THE first meeting of the 
characterised by considerable 
well as yariety. The Persian Cyclameng 
from Reading we have never seen finer, 
and to the great flower beauty so well 
known in these plants has now to be added 
that of leaf beauty also. From Maid- 
stone was sent a collection of 
varieties of Apples in the pink of con- 
dition. Then aeross the western end of 
the hall was arranged a superb lot of 
Orchids, largely Cypripediums, which 
attracted much attention. Apart from 
this, the smaller collections of Orchids 
were exceedingly good and interesting, 
While Carnations, greenhouse and stove 
plants, shrubs, and alpines each played a 
part in making the exhibition worthy of 
the society and of British horticulture. In 
only one direction could we desire for any 
diminution of the exhibits, and this the 
alpine department, and we think it not a 
trifle belittling to have presented 4 
hundred or more pans of things, not only 
not one of which was in flower, but not 
one of which presented such form or come- 
liness as could be desired. When first 
upine plants were exhibited in their 
winter garb we applauded the idea and 
Saw good in it,-and to-day we rejoice at 
seeing the best of them—Meconopsis 
Wallichi, Saxifraga longifolia, and others 
or distinction and merit—well grown and 
arranged in colonies to show their worth. 
3ut we see neither merit nor utility in 
exhibiting endless collections of things 
that do not even bear that impress of 
special cultivation necessary to bring out 
their finer points, and if this be not done 
from the exhibition standpoint then we 
say such plants should not be sent to a 
London exhibition. 


Carnations.—There were some capital 
groups of these, Messrs.. Allwood 
Brothers, Haywards Heath, arranging 
quite near the entrance a nice group in 
which such as Mary Allwood (the so-called 
cardinal pink), Wivelsfield White, Fair- 
mount (a fine heliotrope shaded sort), 


year was 
fulness ag 


Rosette, British Triumph (crimson), 
Salmon Enchantress, and Scarlet Glow 
appeared. The greater interest in this ex- 


hibit, however, centred in a batch of seed- 


. lings of Perpetual Malmaison varieties of 


salmon and pink shades, and of such 
quality for the month of January that we 
predict a future for the race. From 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
came another good lot of these flowers, 
the group containing a superb gathering 
of Gorgeous as a centre, with amply-filled 
vases of Satin Robe, Salmon King, White 
Wonder, and Rosette around. That first 
named, however, predominated. Another 
capital display of Carnations was that 
from Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, and in 
this we remarked such good things as Mrs. 
C. F. Raphael, R. F. Felton, Mandarin, 
White Wonder, Marmion, Snowstorm, 
Mikado, and British Triumph. Messrs, 
William Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., 
also exhibited finely of these flowers, 
alranging as a_ centre piece the rica 
scarlet-flowered Mrs, Lucy Mackinnon. 
Flowering examples were also shown in 
pots to demonstrate habit and freedom of 
flowering. Lady Ingestre (a lovely pink- 
flowered sort), Lord Rothschild (crimson), 
Edna, and Scarlet Glow all appeared to 
advantage in the group. Messrs. Wells, 
Limited, Merstham, also exhibited a few 
vases of Carnations, the best of these 
being the crimson-scarlet. flowered 
Champion, which, good in size and rich in 
colour, promises well. Yellow Prince ‘s 
particularly good of its colour, and 
appearing alongside of Sunstar is a great 
advance. 
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}Ferns.—There was but one exhibitor of 
Jerns, Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 


pper Edmonton, staging a miscellaneous 
iriety in excellent condition. Included 
the group were such as Adiantum 
traphyllum, A. reniforme, A. trapezi- 
wme, Davallia polyantha, D.  fijiensis 
egans, Nephrolepis Neuberti, N. exaltata 
‘yperba, N. e. Marshalli, Asplenium 
-elangeri, and A. serra natalense. There 
vere also some good examples of Poly- 
odium and Golden Gymnogrammas. 
Greenhouse plants.—The most important 
shibit in this section was that of 
-yclamens from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
‘eading, a really imposing array of all 
iat is best in these unique winter-flower- 
4g plants. Giant White is a marvel for 
ize, purity of colour, and freedom 
owering. Quite a good companion is 
Yhite Butterfly, which, while spotless in 
$s purity, and of fine form, is remarkable 
or freedom and elegantly-marked foliage. 
ulean, Superb Fringed, and Giant 
almon, all arranged in semi-circular 
roups, assisted in the display. The finest 
roup of all however, occupied a central 
iosition, and was entirely composed of 
jilver-leaved Salmon, which, apart frora 
tS magnificent colour and fine form, is 
yorthy the attention of all amateurs by 
anson of its highly decorative foliage 
ffects alone. To these fine-foliaged effects 
—now marbled, or anon heavily bordered 
vith silvery white—there are now wedde¢ 
owers of the finest form and most beauti- 
ful colouring. At one end of the group u 
ine contrast of White Roman Hyacinth 
nd Lachenalia pendula was conspicuous. 
Wlessrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
“helsea, had a capital table of flowering 
Jants, the chief being Hrlangea tomen- 
osa, with mauve-coloured, Ageratum-like 
russes of flowers, Eupatorium vernale 





white), a delightful lot of the fragrant | 


freesia refracta alba, many pots of Lily 
% the Valley bordered with the dwarf 
4zalea Hexe, near which we noted the 
neomparable blue of Tillandsia Lindeni. 
(he group also contained a nice batch of 
Begonia Mrs. Bedford and many Orange- 
vrees in fruit. Messrs. H. Cannell and 
Sons, Eynsford, Kent, staged a particu- 
larly good lot of winter-flowering Telar- 
zoniums, the trusses large, the flowers 
rich and varied in colouring. At this sea- 
son of the year nothing among greenhouse 
flowering plants presents so brilliant a 
picture as these when well grown, and 
being within the reach of all who garden 


in the greenhouse deserve well at the 
hands of the amateur. Arabic (rich 
scarlet), Maxime MKovalesky (brilliant 
orange-scarlet), Queen of Italy (salmon- 
pink), Queenswood (salmon, shaded 
White), Scarlet King, and J. Watts 


(crimson-scarlet) were among the finest in 
a large lot. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, effectively grouped the finer of 
the Persian Cyclamens in pans, Salmon 
King, Vulcan, Giant White, and others 
appearing to considerable advantage. 
Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kensing- 
ton, had a table of stove and greenhouse 
fine -foliaged plants—Crotons. Pandanus 
Veitchi, the handsome and_e graceful 
Phenix Reebelini, with ~-Nephrolepis and 
other Ferns, winter-flowering, soft-wooded 
Heaths, and other plants. Messrs. W. 
Wells, Limited, showed-a goodly group of 
the new winter-flowering Antirrhinum 
Nelrose, very pretty in pink and white. 
Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, High- 


gate, had a good table of flowering plants, | 


in which Lilium speciosum in. variety 
appeared in quantity. Other notable ex- 
hibits included a new Giant Freesia, re- 
markable for purity, size of flowers, and 
fragrance, Begonias of the Lorraine type, 
and Hydrangeas. From the Rey. I. 
Buckston, Sutton Hall, Derby, came a 


Gf: 
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partienlarly good lot of Cyclamens, the 
varieties including Giant White, Salmon, 
with others of the Papilio set, making a 
fine display. The examples, too, were of 
large size and well flowered. 

Hardy plants.—There were many groups 
of these, though a considerable propor- 
tion was of plants not in flower. An ex- 
ception to this was in the case of Messrs. 
Barr and: Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., 
who arranged a pretty variety of things in 
which Christmas Roses in fine clumps, the 


| early. hardy Cyclamens, the beautiful 
Algerian Iris (I. stylosa), Galanthus 


Elwesi in pots, and a number of Crocus 
species making a welcome display. In 
addition there was a group of Polyanthus 


Narcissus grown in gravel in bowls, 
Freesias, Lilium nepalense, and _ the 
Portuguese Heath (Hrica codonodes). 


Messrs. Herbert Chapman, Limited, Rye, 
Sussex, had a group entirely composed of 
the 


early hardy Cyclamen, OC. nea- 
politanum, and seedlings therefrom. Th» 
pot-grown plants were set in a bed of 


fresh, green Moss in groups, and sug- 
gestively arranged to give an idea of the 
good effect to be obtained from colonising 
these delightful harbingers of spring. 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
Middlesex, staged an effective lot of 
hardy plants, and so treated they are 
goodly to look upon, even when not in 
flower. Lenten Roses, Crocus biflorus, 
Lithospermum rosmarinifolium (rich 
blue), Iris stylosa and alba (very beauti- 
ful), and Crocus Sieberi being among 
those noted in flower. Fine examples of 
Saxifraga longifolia were also well shown. 
Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had 
small rockwork exhibit associating 
alpines and shrubs, Iris Histrio and the 
vernal and stemless Gentians being the 
only things in flower. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent, had an interesting lot of 
things in bloom, the winter-flowering 
Croci being prominent. Of these, C. 
Sieberi, C. chrysanthus, and C. Imperati 
precox made quite a display. Early 
Lardy Cyclamens, Iris histrioides major, 
Erica mediterranea hybrida, and Galan- 
thus Elwesi were also noted. Mr. James 
Box, Lindfield, Sussex, had a nicely set- 
up group of Primula malacoides, 
Hamamelis arborea, H. mollis, Hrica 
codonodes, and a few of the early-flower- 
ing bulbous Irises. A novelty in the 
Primula line was labelled P. malacoides 
robusta, a very pretty, lJarge-flowered 
form which the committee desired to see 
again. Messrs. Piper, Bayswater; White- 
legge and Page, Chislehurst; and Misses 
Hopkins, Shepperton - on - Thames, also 
showed alpine and rock plants in variety. 


Shrubs and Conifers.—There is not 
wanting proof that the rock gardeners of 
to-day are realising the value of the 
dwarfest Conifers for certain positions in 
the rock garden, the intelligent association 
of such things with the large rock masses 
having much to commend it to general 
use. Hence we find exhibits of them 
coming to the front, and the idea is at 
once good and suggestive. On the occa- 
sion under notice there were two fine 
exhibits from Messrs.- Wallace and Co., 
Colchester, and Messrs. Pulham and Sons, 
Elsenham, Essex, the groups in each case 
being largely composed of Abies, Junipers, 
Retinosporas, Veronicas, and the like. In 
the group from Messrs. Wallace, Picea ex- 
celsa Gregoryana, P. e. Maxwelli, Thuja 
orientalis aurea nana, Juniperus tamar- 


* 
“a 


iscifolia, Retinospora tetragona aurea, 
and Veronica epacridea were selected 
from a very full table, similar things 


appearing in the other group named, A 
table of shrubs, Ivies (green and variega- 
ted, tree and climbing), Eurya latifolia 
variegata, Skimmia, Grevillea Priessi, 





Aucuba japonica vera, Hamamellis mollis, 


and H. arborea, Garraya elliptica, anil 
other like plants came from Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond. 

Orchids.—There was an excellent ex- 


hibit of these, covering the whole of the 


western end of the hall, from Mrs. W. 
Raphael, Englefield Green. The Cypri- 
pediums, mostly CC. insigne and _ its 


varieties, were in the highest degree orna- 
mental, their vigour and free flowering 
demonstrating good cultivation. Calan- 
thes, too, were very effective, the white- 
flowered C. Harvisi.and the brilliant red- 
flowered C. Veitchi being conspicuous. A 
superb lot of the richly-coloured and dis- 
tinct Lelia Gouldiana came from Messrs. 
Sander and Sons, St. Albans. These, for 
their fine colouring, were much admired. 
Messrs. James Cypher and Sons, Chelten- 
ham, had an interesting lot of Cypri- 
pediums, Calanthes, and Masdevallias. 
Messrs. Hartland and Co., Cork, staged 
Cypripediums in much variety. Messrs. 
Florry and Black, Slough, had Cypri- 
pediums, Odontiodas, and Cattleyas. Mr. 
G. W. Miller, Wisbech, had a group of 


Cypripediums in great variety, while 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun- 


bridge Wells, were responsible for Leelias, 
Cypripediums, and Odontoglossums. 


Fruit and vegetabjes.—A fine lot of 
Apples as good as could be desired in 
January, consisting of 140 varieties of 


ecoking and dessert sorts, was staged by 
Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
and gained a silver-gilt Knightian medal. 
There were splendid dishes of Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Adams’ Pearmain, Stur- 
mer Pippin, Rosemary Russet, Fearn’s 
Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Brownlee’s Rus- 
set, Charles Ross, King of Tompkins 
County, and Cockle Pippin among des- 
sert sorts, with Newton Wonder, Warner’s 
King, Lord Derby, Annie Blizabeth, Mere 
de Menage, Lane’s Prince Albert, Hamb- 


ling’s Seedling, Belle Pontoise, and 
Striped Beefing among cooking sorts. 


Huge examples of Pear Uvedale’s St. Ger- 
main, with others of Catillac and Black 
Worcester, were also remarked. From 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, came 
a table of New Year salads and vegetables 
in the highest perfection, including a fine 
lot of superb Early White Broccoli, which 
for purity of curd, compactness, and good 
table size is unequalled. New Year Savoy 
is also compact. Matchless srussels 
Sprouts, Christmas Salad, or Chicory, Al 
Curled Kale, Blanched Batavian Endive, 


Seakale, Mushrooms, and Early Purple- 
sprouting Broccoli were all good. 


A complete list of the plants certificated 
and the medals awarded will be found in 
our advertisement columns. 





POULTRY. 


POST-MORTEMS. 

Canary (Mrs. Green) —The canary died 
of inflammation of the lungs. In these 
cases we are always suspicious that the 
bird has been hung’ above the gas-line. 

Pullet (C. 7. Smith). — This. bird 
apparently died rather suddenly of 
apoplexy, brought about by over-feeding, 
which caused congestion of the liver anid 
general sluggishness of the system. A 
burst capillary in the region of the brain 
was the natural result. 

Java sparrow (Miss Caldwell).—The 
bird died of pneumonia, TJ oreign birds 
are very susceptible to this in our climate. 
You appear to take all necessary precau- 
tions, and we do not think you need 
anticipate more than an occasional loss. 
It may be useful to add one of the 
advertised tonics now and again to the 
diinking-water in your aviary. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIBS. 
Conservatory and stove.—Cuttings of 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations ale now 
being inserted in boxes filled with sharp 
sand, these in turn being placed in a pro- 
pagating-case. When rooted they will be 
potted: into thumbs and their places taken 


by another batch of cuttings. I find 
spring-struck plants give better results 


than those propagated in autumn. ‘The 
propagation of Dracenas, Crotons, Pan- 
danus, and other stove plants, as well as 
of bedding plants, will shortly be under- 
taken, and to ensure plenty of strong cut- 
tings of the yarious subjects being forth- 
coming the stock plants will be placed in 


heat. Preparation is being made for pot- 
ting off Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelar- 


goniums, also a large assortment of the 
scented-leaved kinds, of which a quantity 
is grown for cutting as well as for decora- 
tion. Schizanthuses, such as Wiscton- 
ensis and the Jarge-flowered hybrids, will 
Shortly be shifted into their flowering 
pots, and the same with regard to East 
Lothian, All the Year sound, and Empress 
Elizabeth Stocks. Gloxinias will also be 
Shaken out and_ placed fairly close 
together in boxes filled with light sandy 
soil and given genial warmth. The last 
of the Chrysanthemums being over, an 
opportunity has been afforded of rearrang- 
ing the houses, which has enabled the 
Malmaison Carnations to be moved to their 
summer quarters, where they will receive 
just the treatment necessary. As 

Annuals of a half-hardy naturé now 
Play an important part in the decoration 
of the garden, preparation for the raising 
of all such as require to be sown at the 
end of the present or early part of next 
month should now be made. Boxes as 
nearly of one size as possible, for the sake 
of economising space, are, I find, as useful 
as anything for this purpose. The neces- 
Sary repairs to these or the making of 
new ones are therefore matters needing 
immediate attention. On wet days some 
of the hands can be usefully employed in 
preparing the requisite quantity of com- 
post, while others can well brush out the 
boxes, place crocks over the drainage 
holes, and then put ina layer of flaky leaf- 
mould, which will provide all the drain- 
age that is required. Where but a 
moderate number of plants is needed 
ordinary seed: pans would suffice, 

Seed orders.—The season’s requirements 
in the way of vegetable and flower seeds 
are, as far as they can at present be ascer- 
tained, being listed and the order for- 
warded for fulfilment. I always give the 
best of the novelties a trial] each season, 
as well as anything noted during the pre- 
vious season at exhibitions, ete., which 
appeared to have- more than ordinary 
merit. HExigencies of space will not allow 
for, neither is it necessary to give, a list 
of the best varieties and novelties both of 
.vegetable and flower seeds, as these are 
found enumerated in the catalogues issued 
by the seedsmen. 


Kitchen garden.—As soon as to hand, 
seed of Ailsa Craig Onion will be sown in 
boxes to supply plants for growing to as 
large a size as possible for stewing and 
other purposes. The boxes will be filled 
with light, rich soil, and placed in gentle 
warmth, the surface being kept covered 
with sheets of paper until the seeds have 
germinated. It is better to dibble in the 
seeds 1 inch apart than sow them broad- 
cast, as the plants can remain where they 
are for a longer period before needing to 
be pricked off than is the case when raised 
in the ordinary way. When the seedlings 
appear the boxes will then be given a 








light position, and the seedlings be pricked 
off into other boxes in due course. The 
same rule should be observed in every par- 
ticular when bulbs for exhibition are re- 
quired. Lettuces are, and, should nothing 
unforeseen occur, will be plentiful, and 
therefore it will not be necessary to sow 
seed until this can be done with safety 
outdoors. Those not so fortunately cir- 
cumstanced should sow seed now of some 
quick-maturing Cabbage variety, such as 
Golden Ball, Petit Noir, or Golden Queen, 
in boxes or pans, and transplant when 
large enough into a frame on a gentle 
hotbed. In the event of Lettuces being re- 
quired before these have time to turn in, 
a point should be made of growing a 
variety named Winter Gathering, the 
leaves of which can be utilised as soon as 
fully developed. Seed of this should be 
sown, and the resulting plants treated in 
the same way as in the preceding case. 
When the soil is in a suitable condition 
Shallots and Garlic will be planted in 
drills 1 foot apart and drawn just deep 
enough for the bulbs to be almost covered 


with soil when they are closed in. The 
manuring and digging of all plots of 


vacant ground are being pushed on, dig- 
ging on the flat that which will be re- 
quired for early crops and ridging such as 
will not be needed till some time later. 
With regard to manuring, due regard is 
being paid to the necessities of the parti- 
cular crop each plot is intended to carry, 
and, as a matter of course, manure will 
not be applied to those set apart for 
Carrots, Beet, Parsnips, ete., as these suc- 
ceed best in ground manured for the pre- 
ceding crop. Where Onions follow Celery 
further manuring in this case is generally 
unnecessary, otherwise for this crop the 
soil can hardly be made too rich. Seeing 
that slugs and other insect pests as well 
as fungoid diseases were so prevalent last 
year, precautions should be taken now to 
lessen their attack, if not exterminate 
them, either by employing the prescribed 
quantity of one of the soil disinfectants 
now sold before digging takes place or by 
resorting to the use of quicklime. For 
root crops, especially where the Onion-fly 
has given trouble and Carrots have suf- 
fered from the attack of wireworms, a 
mixture of two parts lime and one of salt 
strewn on the surface in sufficient quantity 
to whiten it is a good remedy. This must 
be mixed as intimately with the soil as 
possible during the digging. Having been 
fortunate in acquiring a large quantity of 
lime-rubbish, some of the heaviest land 
will be treated with a dressing of it in ad- 
dition to the manure. 

Hardy fruits.—With the completion of 
the training and nailing of Peach-trees, all 
fruit-trees are, as far as the garden is 
concerned, now ready for spraying. 
Formerly the wall for Peaches was wired, 
but the trees suffered so much from the 
effects of cold draughts between the trellis 
and wall, as well as blister in early spring, 
that the wires were removed. Since then 
the trees have been trained close to the 
wall-surface, with the result there -has 
since been no blister to complain about 
and the wood ripens in a much more satis- 
factory manner. In our case the pruning 
simply consisted of thinning out surplus 
shoots and cutting away any snags left at 
the autumn pruning. When doing this as 
many of the short-jointed, well-ripened 
shoots fully furnished with flower-buds as 
were required were retained, and the least 
satisfactory rejected. Wherever possible 
these shoots are left full length, exception 
being made only in cases where there was 
a risk of one shoot crossing another. 
When of necessity shoots had to be short- 
ened, care was taken to see this was 
effected where a wood-bud was present. 
If this is overlooked the shoot dies back, 











and ofttimes means the loss of a promising 
fruit. The few foregoing hints may 
perhaps be useful to those who yet haya 
the pruning to perform, and as regards the 
training, the trees when finished should 
have the young wood regularly disposed, 
not less than 4 inches apart between the 
main and subsidiary branches. 
Regrafting. 
be regrafted this season 





should be cut 


back now to within a foot or so of where | 


the scions are to be inserted, the final] 
shortening to be done at the time grafting 
takes place. If not done, the necessary 
number of scions of the desired varieties 
should be taken, correctly labelled, and 
heeled in at the foot of a north wall, 
Poles, nets, curtains, and other material 
used for protection, together with movable 
copings, must now be overhauled and re- 
paired if necessary, so that all will be 
available at short notice. 

Winter dressing.—Circumstances over 
which we had no control prevented spray- 
ing being done as early as we infended, 
Fortunately, there is yet ample time, and 
a Start will shortly be made. For this 
purpose a combined fungicide and insecti- 
cide is employd, which is applied at a 
strength suited to the needs of each parti- 
cular kind of fruit-tree, Peaches, Apricots, 
sweet Cherries requiring a more diluted 
solution than -Morello Cherries, Plums, 
Apples, and Pears. For American blight 
petroleum is added, this being poured into 
the bucket containing the caustie soda and 
other ingredients directly boiling water 
has been poured over the latter to dissolve 
them. This mixture, which is very pene- 
trating, is, like the former, applied in the 
form of a spray.—A. W. 








MIDLAND COUNTIRS. 


Hardy fruit.—If the pruning of bush- 
fruits has not been completed no time 
should be lost in carrying out the work. 
The quarter devoted to Raspberries should 
now be made neat for next season. 
Assuming that last year’s fruiting canes 
were removed soon after the crop was 
gathered, all that is necessary at the pre- 
sent time is to thin out any young canes 
where they are too thick and tie the re- 
mainder neatly to the supports. In most 
gardens the system followed is that of 
tying the canes to wires trained to upright 
posts. The canes should be tied at about 
8 inches apart on the wires. When this 
has been done, clean thoroughly all weeds 
from the soil. If the surface appears hard 
it should be carefully pricked up with a 
fork, afterwards applying a mulching of 
rich farmyard manure. If any new 
plantations have been made this year the 
canes should be cut down to within 
9 inches of the ground directly they com- 
mence to grow. 


Autumn -fruiting Raspberries should 
now be cut down to the ground level, 
as the fruit is borne on the new canes of 
the current year’s growth. Care should 
be taken to thin out the new shoots to a 
reasonable number early in the season, so 
that the remainder may develop into 
strong, well-ripened canes, capable of 
bearing a Satisfactory crop. The Logan- 
berry should receive the same treatment 
as the Raspberry, excepting that it should 
be given more room, as it is a much 
stronger grower. It will succeed in almost 
any aspect, trained either on wires, 
trellis-work, fences, or poles. 


Lawns.—The appearance of lawns is 
greatly improved if thoroughly swept and 
rolled. when the weather is suitable. 
Lawns occasionally need a stimulant. If 
the weather continues mild there is no 
better time than the present to apply 4 
dressing of some approved fertiliser. All 
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‘2ep- rooting weeds, such as Dandelion, 
jock, and Plantain should be dug out 
ith suitable tools, filling the holes caused 
y their remoyal with fine soil and Grass 
xed, Exhausted and weedy turf should 
pceive a thorough dressing of well- 
peeay ed manure, leaf-soil, wood ashes. 

nd loam in equal proportions, adding a 
ushel of bone-meal to each cart-load of 
ie compost. Before applying it it should 
= passed through a screen. This dressing 
aould be occasionally brushed about till 
ve end of March, when seeds of suitable 
irasses should be sown and well raked 
‘nd rolled in. 

Plant-houses.—If not already done, the 
‘yopagating-house should. be thoroughly 
feansed in readiness for increasing the 
tock of various plants. The propagation 
f many plants may commence now; ip 
act anything of which good cuttings can 
e obtained will, if plunged in a warm bed 
f Cocoanut fibre, root now.in a brisk 
smperature. Cordylines (Dracenas) may 
ither be propagated from cuttings, root 
yes, or by ringing, according to the size 
f the plants’ required. Codixums 
Grotons) may also be propagated by ring- 
ag, and plants raised in this way gener- 
lly have better leaves at their base than 
hose raised from cuttings. Pandanus 
Teitchi usually has plenty of  well- 
oloured shoots at the base, and if these 
re taken off and inserted singly in small 
wots of sandy soil they will make hand- 
ome and useful plants. Good batches of 
‘uttings of such trailing plants as Pani- 
um variegatum, Tradeseantia, and 
Nittonia should be inserted now. Seeds 
f many kinds of plants, such as 
imaryllis, Begonia, Clerodendron fallax, 
jyperus alternifolius, Dracaena, Gloxinia, 
fesnera, Grevillea, Saintpaulia, Strepto- 
arpus, and Smilax, may now be sown. 
Ise clean pots and pans, and soil that is 
noist enough at the time of sowing the 





eeds that it will not want water im- 
nediately afterwards. A sowing of 
Vignonette may now be made in pots, 


yell drained and filled with a compost of 
hree parts good fibrous loam, one part 
eaf-soil, fine mortar rubble, and a little 
dilver sand. Make the soil firm in the 
jots and sow thinly, covering the seeds 
yith fine soil. Very careful watering will 
xe required when the seedlings appear, 
ind they must not be subjected to much 
ire-heat. Plants now showing fiower are 
yenefited by frequent applications of wet uk 
panure-water. The season is now coming 
m when plants of most kinds will require 
Potting. It is very important that the 
sotting soil should be in the right con- 
lition in respect to moisture, as if it is 
oo dry it will be necessary to give water 
sooner after potting than is desirable with 
many plants. If the soil is too wet when 
used no plant will grow well in it, as the 
whole mass becomes so solid and unkindly 
that the roots will not enter it. Potting 
soils are better out-of-doors than under 
eover, except for the time that is neces- 
sary to get them sufficiently dry before 
use, The loam, peat, leaf-mould, and 
manure that will be wanted should at once 
be got under cover. An open shed is the 
best place for them, laying the materials 
thinly on the floor and turning them over 
from time to time, so that the air can act 


upon them, F. W. GALLor. 
SCOTLAND. 
Pot plants.—A period of inclement 


Weather having set in, tubers and corms 
of plants at present in a dormant, or semi- 
dormant, state have been examined. 
These include Begonias, Gloxinias, and 
Gesneras, three families the value of 
which for decoration is recognised by 
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everyone. These are chiefly stored in 
Cocoa-fibre, which lends itself in a special 
degree to this purpose. Double-flowered 
Begonias only are-grown under glass, and 
since they have been dried off there has 
been little or no shrivelling. Shortly these 
will be started in shallow boxes upon a 
bed of Cocoa-fibre. They take up less 
room in their earlier stages when started 
in this way, and room in the beginning of 
the year is neyer too plentiful. Gloxinias 
are favourites, and year by year increas- 
ing numbers are grown. For some seasons 
a selection from good-coloured varieties 
Was made, and since then these selected 
varieties have been increased from leaves. 
These leaf-cuttings make useful plants in 
the course of a season, and by this method 
of propagation any desired quantity of a 
favourite colour can be secured. I find in 
practice that these plants are equally as 
satisfactory as seedlings. Irom the bases 
of the young bulblets there is frequently : 
pumber of shoots, but if these are rubbed 


off, with the exception of the strongest 
one, a massive and well-furnished plant 
ean be secured. With suitable con- 


veniences Gloxinias could easily be had in 
bloom all the year round; indeed, I have 
seen them in flower from February till 
November; but to have them at their best 


they must not be unduly hurried. They 
are, of course, potted in’ batches. The 


soil is made fairly rich, and pots accord- 
ing to the size of the corms are used. 
Little water is given until growth is 
visible, and the plants are kept as near to 
the glass as possible. One little deta] 
may be mentioned. When the bulbs are 


taken from the fibre in which they are 
stored no time is permitted to elapse 


until they are potted, and the pots are at 
once removed into heat. If permitted to 
remain on the bench after being placed in 
the damp soil, even over a single night, 
the chances are that the plants, if they do 
not die outright, will never prove satis- 


factory. <A large number of Gesneras is 
grown chiefly for making a display before 
the earlier batches of Lorraine Begonias 
come into bloom. The treatment given to 
Gloxinias suits the Gesneras. The 


majority of these is grown in pots 5 inches 
and 6 inches in diameter, but a few, for 
special purposes, are grown on until they 
reach 9-inch pots, in which they make 
very fine specimens. After they are well 
started they are gradually inured to a 
cooler atmosphere, and during summer 
and early autumn they receive no fire-heat 
except during dull and cold weather. 
When again introduced to heat they 
readily respond, and can be depended 
upon to bloom at a required time. Occa- 
sionally seed is sown, but, as a rule, 
corms selected from favourite plants are 
used until they begin to give evidence of 
deterioration Another bulb which has 
been examined during the week is the 
Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea). It 
is not customary to dry these off, but this 
lot was recently imported in a dry state, 
and they have been kept back with a view 
to blooming them during the latter part of 
the ensuing season. Nerines now ripen- 
ing off will shortly be shaken out of their 
pots and stored in a similar way to the 
subjects just mentioned. 

Cold -frames.—The occupants of cold- 
frames are sometimes rather neglected 
during winter. Being, generally speaking, 
comparatively hardy, after the sashes 
have been put on when winter approaches 
ventilation is not regularly attended to. 
It must be borne in mind that damp is 
quite as dangerous as frost, and if the 
sashes are kept close there must neces- 
sarily arise a ‘‘steamy’’ and unwhole- 
some state of affairs which is prejudicial 
ty the occupants of the frames. During 
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mild weather the. sasheS may with 
advantage be entirely removed during the 
day, and even during frosty weather the 


tilts may be inserted when the sun is 
shining. Mats ought now to be ready for 


protecting during frosty weather, and in 
specially severe spells these can be rein- 
forced by littery material or by bracken. 
Fruit.—When the weather is at all suit- 
able the wall trees are being dealt with as 
expeditiously as possible. When the soil 
is soft and sticky round the bases of the 
trees it is much better to defer pruning 


and training until a more favourable 
season. More Peach-trees have. been 


attended to during the week, including a 
tree of Royal George now of considerable 
age. During the past season this tree 
gave some trouble with mildew, and the 


ease in which it is grown has had-a 
thorough — cleaning. The growths have 
been re-tied much more thinly than has 
heretofore been the ease, and the whole 
tree was well washed with lukewarm 
water, soap, and sulphur. A number of 


young Plum-trees has also been attended 
to during the week, and all the Pear-trees 
have been finished. 


HOWTO A 

DODGE JOLLY 
THE FINE 
ONION FLY. WRINKLE. 


You may scarcely credit the statement, but, nevertheless, 
we believe it to be a fact, that there are people who call 
themselves amateur Gardeners who have never seen an 
Onion Fly. To anticipate the scoffer, who may choose to 
regard this as an intimation that Onions have taken to avia- 
tionasa pastime, we may say that the printer has instruc- 
tions to print ‘ ‘Fly’ * with a capital F. 


Anthomyia Phorbia ceparum, which is the full- 
dress rehearsal name of thesaid Fly, makes its first appearance 
about therend of May or beginning of June, and resembles 
the common House Fly in appearance and size. It is of a 
dark greyish-black colour, with a lighter dusting of grey, and 
emerges from a beautiful, chestnut-brown overcoat, in which 
it has passed the winter, buried in the surface soil of an old 
Onion bed or rubbish heap. (There seems to be a chance of 
dodging her beforehand by deeply trenching the ground and 
burning the rubbish.) 


Anthomyia is bent on mischief, right from her 
cradle. She is as keen on the destruction of the Onion beds 
within reach as any suffragette could possibly be on the 
demolition of plate-glass windows. But her methods are 
more subtle, if less heroic. Instead of throwing stones at 
the Onions, she gently deposits an egg or two in the folds of 
the leaves, as near tothe ground as possible. Presently, tiny 
grubs emerge from the eggs, and travel down the Onion 
plant, into the soil close to the roots, and immediately com- 
mence to bore their way into the base of the Onion, causing 
it torot. The grubs feed on the decaying Onion, complete 
their development, and turn into pupz, from which the Fly 
gmerses a week or two later, to repeat the performance ad 
lib 

In considering how best to defeat “he Onion 
Fly, we see that there are several points of attack, and 
clearly the best way would be to prevent Anthomyi: ia alight- 
ing on the Onions at all, if it were possible. But you can't 
grow Onions in a fly-proof meat safe, so some people try to 
make the Onions distasteful to the Fly by sprinkling soot, 
freshly-slaked lime, or gypsum on the young seedlings while 
still wet with dew, Other folk water with a solution of 
paraffin and water (1 part paraffin to 100 parts water), but 
rain generally comes and washes everything clean ready for 
Anthomyia when she comes round again. All things con- 
sidered, it is pretty generally agreed that Anthomyia must 
and will lay her eggs on the Onion plant, so that the best 
plan is to find out how to defeat her ends after that has been 
‘done. 


Observation has shown that it is the 
Onion plants which suffer most. 
early, and make good, strong, lusty Onions before the Fly 
appears, are scarcely affected at all. Whether this is due to 
the grubs having a long way to go, and starving on the way, 
or whether the strong round leaves give poor lodgment for 
the eggs, we cannot say, but there is no question at all as to 
the necessity of getting the Onions grown to a good size 
before Anthomyia commences her visits. Naturally this 
discovery set folk athinking, and one bright mind conceived 
an idea: to 


Piant Onions instead of Sowing Seeds. Not 
full-sized Onions, of course, they would have simply run to 
seed, but tiny Onions about the size of marbles. They are 
planted in much the same way as one plants Shallots, and 
commence to grow at once, forming quite large bulbs by the 
time the Onions from seed have grown to ‘green Onion 
size. If you will refer to page ix., you will see an aoe in ty 
of the Onion-set, and the type or Onion which it produces, 
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(P.S., by the office boy.—‘' Let who will chant the chorus, 
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Hardy-flower borders.—It is not gener- 
ally recommended that borders in which 
bulbs are grown should be touched at pre- 
Seht, but where the bulbs are carefully 
labélléd I see no reason to defer the work. 
Wallflowers, disturbed by recent gales, 
have been gone over and made firm, and 
a general look round has been given to all 
recently-planted subjects in the hardy- 
flower borders. 

Vegetable garden.—Steps have been 
taken to make Globe Artichokes safe in 
the event of frost. If it is desired to have 


a few early heads the necessary number of | 


plants may be lifted, potted, and placed in 
a frost-proof place. These, if grown on 
coolly in spring, and planted out in well- 


manured ground during May, will give 
heads of superior quality much earlier 


than the plants which have remained out- 
of-doors. 


Roots in the store.—During wet and 
stormy weather root crops in the store 
have been looked over. These are keeping 
well, although there are complaints in 
some districts that Potatoes are not keep- 
ing so well as usual. Preparations have 
been made to ensure the supply of Parsley, 
Sage, Thyme, and other things usually in 
demand at this time of the year. - The 
seedsmen are now publishing their cata- 
legues, and selections are being made for 
the coming year’s supplies. The usual 
crop of ‘‘novelties’’ shows no signs of 
diminution. It is always interesting and 
advisable to include a few of these when 
ordering, but for main supplies seeds of 
old and tested varieties must necessarily 
have the preference. Novelties are always 
expensive, and may not be exactly suited 
to local conditions, but by omitting them 
entirely from the list something of out- 
standing merit may quite easily be missed. 

W. McGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in. GARDENING free- of charge if corres- 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpitoR of GARDEN ING, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 
Letters_on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. Zhe name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
ummediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 


Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
Jerent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
recewed from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Cutting down Passion-flowers (G. T.),—It 
is not at all necessary to cut down these rapid 
growing. climbers every season, but unless 
there is an abundance of space to cover, it is 
generally advisable to do so. By cutting the 
plants down to within 3 feet or 4 feet of the 
ground you are enabled to give the other occu- 
pants of the greenhouse more light, and at the 
same time secure a good crop of blossom on 
the new growths of the Passion-flower. Of 
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course, if your cool-house is lofty, and you 
can train some of the gtowths upon horizontal 
rods, a fine effect is produced from the pen- 
dulous shoots as they hang from these cross 
Tods. 


Injury to Rose shoots (G. S. £E.).—The wood 
and leaves received were in too dry a condi- 
tion for us to recognise the disease. So far as 
could be gathered, it is most likely due to the 
cold wind affecting the late and unripened 
growth. The leaves are not much harmed by 
black-spot, and Reine Marie Henriette (which 
we think your leaves are from, there being no 


| Reine Marie Antoinette known to us) is apt 


to spot in this way more so than others. Care- 
ful cleansing of ground and plants with trans- 
planting is about the best remedy against 
black-spot. 

Increasing Dahlias (ZH. H.)—Unless you 
have a hotbed for striking the cuttings, the 
best course will be to place the roots just as 
they are taken from the store about the first 
or second week in February in a warm green- 


| house or in a vinery, where regular heat is 


used. The roots may be placed close together 
in boxes or otherwise, with a little sifted leaf- 
mould over them, and as soon as the young 
shoots are 3 inches or 4 inches long cut up the 
roots so as to secure a piece of tuber with 
each shoot, and pot each singly. In this way 
every shoot will make a strong plant. 


Isolepis gracilis (N.).—This is one of the 
most useful plants for the front stages of 
greenhouses. It is very easily grown, as it will 
succeed in any kind of moderately open soil. 
It can be easily increased by division, which 
should be carried out before growth com- 
mences. Secure a piece of root to each piece 
and place separately in a 3-inch pot, shifting 
as may be necessary until a 6-inch pot is 
reached. Keep warm until growth has started, 
and when growing freely give abundance of 
water. When established, the temperature of 
a greenhouse will be sufficient. 


Cyperus alternifolius: (R. P.).—Yes, this 
plant is a very suitable one for a room, but 
it should, if possible, be well hardened off 
before being removed from a warm plant- 
house to a sitting-room, otherwise the tips of 
the leaves will become brown and withered, 
and the growth of the plant be checked for a 
time. Abundance of water must be given— 
indeed, in hot weather the plant should stand 
in a saucer of water almost constantly—and a 
little soot, guano, or nitrate of soda dissolved 
in the water now and then will be. found 
useful. Shade from hot sun and keep warm. 


Plants in china pots (L. M.° R.).— 
You had better get the plants out of the china 
pots at once, and as best you can. In these 
there are as a rule, no holes for drainage, 
while the glazed sides are unfavourable to the 
healthy action of the roots, so that the soil 
becomes sour after a time, and then the plants 
fail. They should be carefully repotted in 
ordinary pots just large enough to hold the 
roots, using some nice, sweet soil, with plenty 
of sand, and be placed in a warm greenhouse 
or stove, with a moist atmosphere, where they 
will probably soon commence making healthy 
growth again. 

Flora of cultivated plants (Claude E. A. 
Andrews).—We do not know of any such book 
as you require—in fact, a complete flora of 
cultivated plants would be such an extensive 
work that it is doubtful if anyone would take 
the risk of publishing it. You will find Nichol- 
son’s ‘Dictionary of Gardening” crammed 


full of information, but even then many 
plants are necessarily omitted, though we 
know of nothing else so complete. In the case 


of a doubtful plant being sent to wus for 

naming, we have the call upon specialists in 

their particular line, and if these specialists 

me puzzled we can refer to the authorities at 
ew. 

Treatment of tuberous Begonia (M. B.),— 
The Begonia tubers have been kept too warm. 
They should be thoroughly at rest now, and 
not starting into growth. The best manner 
of storing is to place them in dry sand or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and keep them in a building 
from which frost is just excluded. When it is 
required to start them, they can be taken out 
and started in shallow -boxes, into which a 
layer of Cocoanut-fibre has-been placed, just 
covering the tubers with the same material, 
which should be slightly moist, and subjecting 
them to gentle heat. As they grow they may 
be either potted for conservatory decoration 
or, after being well hardened off, planted out 
in May in the flower garden. 


Roses in a smoky district (South Stafford). 
—Ilf you stirred the soil up well and did not 
put the Rose roots direct upon the manure 
you should be successful. There is now quite 
a number of Roses that do better in smoky 
towns and suburbs than the older ones. You 
have made a very good choice, but add the 


| following if you can:—Mme. Alfred Carriere 


and Graf Zeppelin (climbers), and the red and 
white Rosa rugosa. These last are single, but 
flower well and their growth stands town 
fumes better than most. Augustine Guinois- 
seau,: General MacArthur, Zephirin Drouhin, 
Sarah Bernhardt, La Tosca, Frau Karl 
Druschki, and Dupuy Jamain are strong grow- 
ing dwarfs. It is best to prune back rather close 
to the base the first year after planting. You 
will find notes as to pruning in due season, 
but yours may be cut back at any time. Do 
not give any more manure until next year, 





when the roots are better able to take it up. 
At present you have been quite generous 
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enough thus early. When your pot plantg | 
have done all they can under glass turn them | 
out for a couple of months—say, July and | 
August—leaving them till September if the | 
weather seems favourable. Both with these | 
and your open-air plants a constant use of | 
Some insecticide will be a great help, but be 
careful not to use it too strong. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning an old Wistaria (J. H. H.).—This 
is best treated somewhat as you would a Vine 
for the young rambling growths, if trained | 
horizontally, produce the spurs in due course } 
that yield the finest racemes of blossom. Tha | 
tangled mass of young growths that you haye | 
upon the top part of your plant must most | 
certainly be thinned. Lay in as many of these 
long growths as you can, so that they are 
about 6 inches apart, and cut away the rest, 
preserving, where possible, the strongest. Tha 
horizontal position will induce the formation 
of new spurs to provide blossom in the future. 
The old spurs may be slightly shortened, if | 
needful, but by preserving these spurs as long 
as possible the more free blooming will he 
your plant. If the old growths are very close 
to each other one or two may be cut clean 
away. By so doing you will obtain some new 
growths at the base that may be laid in, and 
thus give the plant a more furnished appear- 


ance. 
VEGETABLES, 


Blanching Seakale where growing (G. R.). 
——As you may not lift the roots, but must 
blanch the crowns where growing, do not. 
cover them direct with manure of any sort, 
as the Kale will taste of it when cooked, and 
will come much discoloured. If you will not 
have Seakale pots, the best course will be to 
heap over the crowns fine ashes in ridges or 
mounds 9 inches high, or else sand; or, fail- 
ing both, then the soil, well broken up loose. 
Over any of these may be laid long litter to 
help exclude air. If ashes be used, most of 
them may be removed after the cutting is 
done. It is a good plan to cut the stems close 
to the ground; then, after all the heads are 
cut, to spread about the litter, add a dressing 
of manure and fork it in deeply before new 
crowns are made. That is the best you can do 
with your permanent Seakale. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





E. M. Galloway._We understand the ccal- 
dust is mixed with tar and shaped in a mould, 
Briquettes can be bought-so cheaply that it is 
hardly worth the trouble to make them at 
home. Sazon.—You seem to have done what 
is necessary so far. We should, however, ad- 
vise you to spray. the trees with the caustic 
alkali solution which has been so often re- 
ferred to in our pages and the recipe for 
making the same given. Please send one of 
the shoots showing the wounds you refer to, 
From your description canker is rife—— 
Malacoides.—No need for any alarm. We haye 
never heard of Primula malacoides being 
poisonous.— Belinda.—No; it will make the 
plants far _too gross, with consequent loss of 
bloom.—H. Stanley—If we may judge by 
the diminutive piece of wood you send us, 
there is no cause for alarm, no disease, so far 
as we can see, being present. Lillie.—Kindly 
send us a complete plant of the Celery, and 
then we will do our best to help you. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Pakeha—Red flower : 
Isoloma hirsutum; Blue flower: Browallia 
speciosa major. 

Name of fruit.—Arthur White—Apple prob- 
ably Duke of Devonshire. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





R. H. Baru, Lrp., Wisbech.—List of Garden 
Seeds for 1914. 

THE CLocHE Co., Caxton House, Westminster.— 
Price List of Cloches, Frames, and Requisites 
for Intensive Culture. 

CARTER Pace AND Co., London Wall, E.C.— 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, and Trees. 

DANIELS Bros., LrD., Norwich.—Illustrated 
Guide for Amateur Gardeners, Spring, 1914. 

W. WELLS AND Co., LtTD., Merstham, Surrey. 
Special List of Novelties in Chrysanthemums, 








Dry feet while gardening.—We have 
noticed how often workmen in France— 
and also people in the north of England— 
use clogs, particularly for rough work 
out-of-doors. For many purposes the clog 
has great advantages over the leather 
boot. It keeps the feet warm and dry in 
wet weather. As some difficulty is often 
experienced in finding a good maker of 
clogs, we have pleasure in mentioning the 
name of Mr. John Greenlees, of Welling- 
ton-street, Glasgow, who manufactures 
and sells direct to gardeners and others 
clogs which are well recommended. They 





are made in qualities and styles to suit 
both men and women. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_—— 


’ Snowdrops.—The first Snowdrops of the 
eason were picked on January 7th, 
hirteen days later than was the case last 
ear. Near the spot where these Snow- 
|Tops were picked several clumps of Nar- 
lissus obvallaris are exceptionally for- 
yard and will shortly be in flower.— 
VY. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


Cotoneaster Simmonsi.—A. few plants 
f this, saved from a batch bought for 
Janting as undergrowth, are interesting 
ust now. Though quite a common plant, 
t has proved interesting in a bold clump 
the back of a herbaceous border, where, 
hough without leaves now, the rich orange 
yerries, so far neglected by birds, hang 
rery thickly.—G. A. T. 


A useful winter-flowering plant (Hr- 
angea tomentosa).—This, which was in- 
roduced from Central Africa but a few 
rears ago, is already widely distributed, 
ind very useful for winter blooming. In 
yeneral appearance if may be compared to 
1 Hupatorium, except that the blossoms, 
nstead of being white or nearly so, are of 
1 pleusing lilac tint. It is of easy propa- 
zation and culture. 


Carrya elliptica.—Readers of the note by 
Mr. W. McGuffog, in GARDENING ILLUS- 
ratep of January 10th, may be interested 
to know that Garrya elliptica does well as 
1 bush in some east of Scotland gardens 
not far from the sea. It it very pretty 
when thus grown, and looks better than on 
a wall, on which it shows its catkins 
better however, In some parts of Scot- 
land it is not at all satisfactory except on 
a wall, and Mr. McGuffog’s experience is 
fairly common.—S. Arnorr, Dumfries. 


Spirea Lindleyana.—One usually sees 
this planted by the margins of lakes and 
streams and in such like positions where 
it looks well, especially when not crowded 
by other plants. Last June, when walking 
along a road not far from Baschurch in 
Shropshire, I came across a large speci- 
men, which was then in full bloom. It 
was planted at the corner of a garden 
where two roads cross each other, and was 
therefore fully exposed. The bush was 
and about 30 feet 
through, and the branches swept the 
ground. It would appear that some of the 
had taken root, and so established 
The upright growths were 
yery robust, and carried plumes of un- 
usual size, which showed the plant was 
evidently at home.—H. C. P. 


Zonal Pelargonium Maxime Kovalevsky 
in winter.—This is a very desirable variety 
for winter blooming, its peculiar orange- 
salmon tinted blossoms developing well at 
this season. Where a collection is grown 
in the same structure this can at once be 
singled out from its distinct tone of colour. 
it has also proved its value in the flower 
garden, and as under glass so in the open 
ground its distinct colour at once arrests 
attention. This variety was distributed 
about half-a-dozen years ago by M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, who also raised that 
universally-grown variety Paul Crampel. 

Cotoneaster Franchetti.—Several species 
have been mentioned in your paper, but I 
do not think this one has been referred to. 
It is a very beautiful shrub, growing about 
5 feet or 6 feet high, with stiff branches, 
which grow erect, perhaps 23 feet, and then 
spread out in all directions in arching fan- 
shape. It is deciduous, and begins to pro- 
duce small pink flowers in late summer, 
which give place in due course to a mass 
of bright-scarlet berries, which lie on the 
surface of the flat fans, and are therefore 
very visible. I think this species came 
from China. It is very suitable for a 
raised place in a large rock garden.— 
Os Bee 

Primula Winteri.—Although perhaps too 
much has already been written on the 
above, a few notes apropos of a visit to 
the nursery of Mr. Gill, the introducer, at 
Penryn, near Falmouth, may not be out of 
place. Here, in a house together with a 
collection of various Primula species, I 
saw a stock of from two to three hundred 
of the variety under notice. In various 
stages of growth, these were of infinitely 
greater interest than the small groups usu- 
ally seen at shows. From _ seedlings 
thickly clustered in pans to mature plants 
flowering in 4-inch pots, not a stage of 
growth was absent. Amongst other 
Primulas of interest, a selected form of P. 

capitata should be heard much of in the 
future.—G. A. T. 

A Rhododendron that thrives in lime.— 
With reference to the query by “E. 
Emson,”’ on page 28, Rhododendron hirsu- 
tum grows on limestone soils. It was at 
one time understood to be confined to cal- 
ecareous rocks, but further investigation 
of the conditions under which it has been 
found in nature shows that, though it is 
most plentiful on calcareous soil, it is to 
be met with in soils from which such 
constitutent is absent. R. ferrugineum is 
said to be indifferent. The whole ques- 
tion of lime-loving.and lime-hating plants 
would appear to be at present in a some- 














what nebulous condition in view of recent 
investigation, and it has been found that 
many plants which apparently require lime 
in one’ district do not need it when in 
another.—S. A 

A happy combination.—In the south- 
west Jasminum nudiflorum is extensively 
planted with the most satisfactory results, 
and many a Cliff-face, trellis, arbour, and 
house-wall are enveloped:in its mantle of 
bright yellow in the dark days of December 
and January, when but few gleams of 
colour are to be seen on the walls, except 
where in warm situations the orange fruits 
of the Passion Flower still hang. A very 
beautiful effect, but one that is too rarely 
seen, is that provided by the association 
of this Jasmine with Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla, the glowing gold of the Jasmine 
being thrown into high relief by the innu- 
merable red berries of the Cotoneaster. A 
cottage I know in South Devon has its 

walls entirely veiled beneath the combined 
growths of the Jasmine and Cotoneaster, 
which when they are at their best are a 
sheet of crimson and gold.—WyNDHAM 
FITZHERBERT. 

Lord Plymouth and his garden.—Lord 
Plymouth’s gardens at Hewell Grange and 
St. Fagan’s Castle are illustrated in one of 
the weekly papers with the following head- 
ing:—‘‘The Gardens of a Good Fairy.” 
“Two Beautiful Homes of the Earl of 
Plymouth.’’ Thus runs the editorial com- 
ment :—‘‘ Perhaps they suggested to him 
the Purchase of the Crystal Palace, so 
that Londoners might have a Garden too.” 
A glance at the illustrations explains why 
Lord Plymouth is fascinated by the ridi- 
culous old Cucumber-frame at Sydenham, 
with its foolish surroundings. Two of the 
garden pictures show us a collection of 
pudding-shaped mounds like those a child 
makes with a wooden spade on the sands. 
Heaven defend garden lovers from gardens 
such as these.—SypNEY SPALDING. 

Lilium nepalense in January.—The 
middle of winter is a very unusual time to 
see this Lily in flower, yet a good example 
was shown at the Horticultural Hall on 
January 13th. The advent of this Lily, 
now about twenty-five years ago, was a 
sensational one, for conflicting opinions 
were held as to its appearance till shown 
in flower by Messrs. Low, then I think of 
Clapton. It proved so distinct from every 
other Lily that it was then extensively 
sought after. Within recent years annual 
importations of it reach this country, so 
that it is now comparatively common. It 
does not appear to be of so robust a 








character as LU, sulphureum, with which if 
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is in a state of Nature often associated. 
In many places L. sulphureum has become 
established out-of-doors, whereas lL. 
nepalense must be looked upon as a green- 
house plant. A singular feature in con- 
nection with L. nepalense is the length of 
time the bulbs will remain dormant after 
they are potted and placed under condi- 
tions favourable to growth. L. Lowi, 
which was introduced at about the same 
time and from the same district—Upper 
3urmah—as the two above mentioned, 
would appear to have almost, if not quite, 
dropped out of. cultivation. The Neil- 
gherry Lily (Lilium neilgherrense), too, 
seems to have quite disappeared.—W. T. 

Zonal Pelargonium Paul Crampel for 
winter blooming.—‘ Kirk,’’ page 35, issue 
January 17th, says he should think Paul 
Crampel would be worth including among 
Zenal Pelargoniums usually grown for 
winter blooming. From experience, I can 
recommend this variety for the purpose 
referred to. It is particularly free flower- 
ing, the trusses exceptionally large, and 
the colour very rich. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to give the plants a very warm posi- 
tion and a dry atmosphere on account of 
the extra soft nature of leaves and stems. 
Im a low temperature the foliage damps off 
badly, and many flowers quickly assume a 
purple tinge.—BouRNE VALE. 

—— This universally-grown variety of 
Zonal Pelargonium is, as recently stated 
by a correspondent of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRAPED, a very desirable one for winter 
flowering. Despite the fact that it is now 
so generally met with, it was sent out a 
few years before its value for the flower 
garden was discovered. It is certainly in 
its way for this purpose unsurpassed, as 


even in wet summers it flowers well.— 
iW. “I: 
Prunus Davidiana.—This is now in 





flower in the south-west in company with 
the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus frag- 
rans), Jasminum nudiflorum, Lonicera 
fragrantissima, and the Witch Hazel 
(Hamamelis arborea). There are two 
varieties of Prunus Davidiana, one bear- 
ing pure white flowers and the other rose- 
pink blooms. Of the two, the white- 
flowered form is to be preferred, since it 
is generally a freer flowerer, while its 
blossoms show up more effectively against 
a background of evergreens. When grown 
in a sheltered spot, partially surrounded 
by dark foliage, a standard tree in full 
flower provides a particularly charming 
winter picture, its long, slender shoots, 
freely studded with flowers, each an inch 
across, being exceedingly effective. The 
pink-flowered variety is also ve ery pretty 
when it can be induced to bloom freely. 
This Prunus was introduced from China 
in 1872 by the Abbé David.—.WynpHam 
WITZHERBERT. 

Pittosporum Mayi.—In the rock garden 
at Wych Cross Place there is a fine speci- 
men of the above, which has attained a 
height of 8 feet. This has been in its pre- 
sent position about ten years, and flowers 
freely each season. The situation is about 
600 feet above sea level, sheltered from the 
north and east, but otherwise exposed. 
The plant has neyer had any protection, 
is quite fresh-looking, and in perfect 
health. Close by there is a large plant of 
Cornus capitata (Benthamia fragifera), 
which has attained a height of about 
10 feet, and has never been afforded the 
least protection. There are many interest- 
ing shrubs in the grounds at Wych Cross 
Place, and both soil and situation suit 
them admirably. I have never seen the 
Osmanthuses grow and bloom as they do 
there. Quite large bushes of several kinds 
are to be found, their small, fragrant 
flowers scenting the air for a considerable 
distance around. QOsmanthus Aquifolium, 





var. ilicifolius forms compact bushes 
somewhat resembling the holly in appear- 
ance. QO. Aquifolium, var. myrtifolius has 
foliage similar to that of a small Myrtle. 
These two flower in the autumn, while O. 
fragrans blooms earlier-in the season.— 
HGF. 
Amelanchier 
lish a tribute, 


vulgaris.—I see you pub- 
in your issue of January 
17th, page 88, to the beauty of Amelan- 
chier vulgaris, and I should like to add a 
word in praise of the wonderful display 
that this shrub makes in August when it 
is covered with its long, arching sprays of 
berries. They are similar in shape to the 
berries of many of the Berberis, but are 
borne in loose panicles, and the effect is 
much enhanced by the varied colouring. 
Those at the base of the bunches, being 
riper, are purple-black, and those nearer 
the end are, according to ripeness, deep 
wine-colour and scarlet, the lightest being, 
of course, at the end: I saw two very 
vigorous specimens last summer in the 
South of Norway. They were growing 
wild, and were about 12 feet high. The 
berries. were quite untouched by birds, 
being rather acrid in flavour they would 
not be very palatable, though I understand 
they are harmless, and I mean to try them 
for preserve some day when the suckers 
which I brought home have grown enough 
to produce enough berries.—C. B. R. 

Browallias.—A species of Browallia that 
has come to the front within the last few 
years is B. speciosa major. It is almost 
continuous flowering, and in the depth of 
winter its violet blue blossoms are much 
appreciated. It is of the casiest possible 
culture, and can be readily raised either 
from seeds or cuttings. During the sum- 
mer it will flower well if planted out, or it 
may be grown in the greenhouse, where it 
will bloom continuously. In order to 
maintain a succession of blossoms in the 
winter a temperature of 50 degs. to 65 degs. 
will be necessary. A second species, 
which, though an old kind, has only been 
brought prominently forward within the 
last few years, is B. viscosa, whose eul- 
tural requirements and persistently-flower- 
ing qualities are much the same as in the 
preceding. The. flowers, however, are 
smaller and of a deep rich blue colour with 
a white eye. It has been referred to as 
an annual, but, like B. speciosa major, it 
is of perennial duration. Browallia viscosa 
also does remarkably well planted - out 
during the summer, the contrast between 
the white eye and the rich blue of the rest 
of the flower making it more showy than 
the other. Since these two Browallias 
have become generally grown, B. elata, an 
annual kind, is not so often seen as it 
formerly was.—K. R: W. 

The Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus).— 
3efore planting shrubs of any kind it is 
well to take into consideration the posi- 
tion they are intended to occupy and the 
kind of soil most suited to their require- 
ments, if we would have them do well. 
We sometimes see plants looking unhappy, 
and do not take into consideration that 
either the soil or situation is unsuited to 
their well-being. Not long ago, when 
walking through a garden where several 
large groups of the Venetian Sumach 
(Rhus Cotinus) had been planted, I noticed 
that none of them had done well—most of 
them, in fact, had died owing to their 
having been planted in unsuitable soil and 
wrong positions. This plant usually does 
well when planted in a loamy soil and a 
sunny position. From the time it com- 
mences to bloom in June until it loses its 
leaves in winter it is very interesting. The 
individual flowers, though small, are 
borne in large clusters on thread-like 
Stalks, which remain on the plants for a 





considerable time after the blooms have 














fallen... The leaves 


plants until quite late in the year. 
it bloomed most profusely.—H. C. P. 

Lonicera fragrantissima. 
in Devonshire, 


the plant. 
greens, but when exposed to cold 


of its leaves. 


a height of 7 


every shoo 
deliciously 


large, old specimen, with 
thickly studded with small, 
scented ivory-white blossoms, 
calm day in January create a zone 0 
fragrance many yards in extent. It wa 
introduced, 















several degrees of frost without being 
damaged. Although quite hardy it is ver 
acceptable under glass, where it wil 
flower a month earlier. _L. Standishi is ; 





be preferred.—WyYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 
Crocus Imperati. 
Crocus provides a delightful picture in th 





dark days of the year if the weather be” 
dry and the winds still, but the blossoms 


are sadly marred by heavy rains and gales, 


The first flower generally opens about the” 
from which time until” 
the close of the first week in February _ 
and fifty or” 
more expanded blooms are very lovely on” 
The flowers, lavender: 
mauve within and buff striped with purple 


middle of December, 
blooms appear in quantity, 
a still, sunny day. 


on the exterior, are very pretty, and being 
at their best at a time when there are but 
few blossoms to be found-in the open 
garden are very welcome. This Crocus is” 


rose-coloured forms. The Crocus family 
contains a large number of species and 
varieties, autumn-flowering, winter-flower- 
ing, and spring-flowering for those inter- 
ested in the genus. Every  eollection 
should include, -in addition to 
variously-coloured Dutch spring Crocuses 
so common in gardens, the purple, orange- 
anthered C. speciosus, and the winter 
blooming ©. Imperati.—WynpHAM TFurz 
HERBERT. 

Salvias in the garden. 
has shown the value of these for brighten- 
ing the open garden during late summer 
and autumn. During the first half of 
October I saw these in many gardens in 
the west doing extremely well. At Sher 
borne Castle, on a sheltered border, §. 
Bruanti had enormous spikes of bloom, 
This is the finest form of 8. Spence ihe 
best scarlet Salvia grown. 
giving a good account of ‘tacit planted at 
the foot of steps on the south 





against the grey stone of the abbey. 
Betheli is much hardier than many think. 
I have seen this stand the winter in the 
position above named, blooming 
antly and early the following season. §. 


Pitcheri stood out for years in the same | 
S. Pride of 


position, and bloomed freely. 
Zurich has become a popular plant, and 
is grown largely by market men. Last 
season it made a fine show in the pleasure 
gardens at Bournemouth. 
gardens I have charge of here in West 
Surrey it kept on blooming till the frost 
on November 22nd cut the plants down. 
S. Grahami I have seen live through the 
winter outside on the south coast.—Werest 
SURREY, 





assume most brilliant 
shades in the autumn, and remain on the 
The 
largest specimen of this I ever saw was on 
the lawn at Enville in Staffordshire, where 


—This charm. 
ing bush Honeysuckle is now in full bloom 
its little white blossoms 
perfuming the air for many feet around 
It is numbered among the eye 
gales and 
severe frost it often loses the greater part 
Old plants will often attain 
feet or more, and if trained” 
against a wall they will reach a greater 
stature than when grown in bush form. A 


; 


will on 4 





in 1845, from China, and is 
perfectly hardy, the flowers Withsta 


: 


very similar species with slightly large’) 
flowers, also sweet-scented, but if only one” 
of these is grown, lL. fragrantissima is to 


A colony of this 





; 


; 


very variable, there being also white and 


the | 


The past season 


. Betheli was 


side of 
Yorde Abbey, the pink spikes showing well | 


abund-. 


In some small ~ 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
, ———— 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

| a 

| THE LION’S-TAIL IN WINTER 
; (LEONOTIS LEONURUS). 


We had this all the summer in pots in a 
warm courtyard, but the season was dull, 
and we were a bit late, and the plants 
failed to flower. Then they were put into 
‘a cool-house, and in the beginning of 


oe 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE 
| HOUSE. 


| Very frequently for a few weeks after 
Christmas there is a searcity of choice in 
/eut-flowers. This is brought about in 


| 
| 


| some measure by special efforts to make 





| the festive season as bright and cheerful | 


as possible, whilst, on the other hand, it 
is the border line between one season and 
| another. It often requires, therefore, 
some degree of ingenuity to make both 
ends meet. This can be done to a certain 





Flowering shoots of the Lion’s Tatt (Leonotis Leonurus) in a vase. 


winter they began to flower, not so 
strongly as in their own country (Cape of 
Good Hope), but still they are very wel- 
come. Now we have them in flower with 
the snow outside. The MLion’s-tail is a 
very charming and distinct plant, and we 
should think about the queen of all the 
labiate flowers. We have it in the house, 
and it seems to keep very well, although 
it has not the splendid colour and strength 
of the naturally-grown plant. 





Treatment of Palm (A. #. G.).—If your 
Palm really wants repotting, do it in April 


next, and use a compost of turfy loam only. | 


Pot firmly, and be sure not to pot deeply. 


the flowers 
It is better to do 


extent by arranging 
sparsely in the vases. 


this (being an improvement also in some | 


cases, more especially where overcrowd- 
ing predominates when flowers are plenti- 
ful) than to reduce the number 


| pression when there is really no reason for 


it. Where large vases have to be filled at 
all seasons, thus taking a quantity of 
| flowers, more use should be made of | 


/ coloured foliage now that flowers are not 
so plentiful. Of hardy subjects, Berberis 
Aquifolium is surprisingly useful; it varies 
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of the | 
receptacles; to do this creates a bad im- | 


more | 


65 
tasteful arrangement by itself. We can 
usually cut it in four distinct shades of 





colour, dark green, dark bronzy-green, 
glaucous green, and reddishbronze. In 


| either shade it can be used with excellent 


effect. Yellow fiowers, as late Chry- 
senthemums and Jasminum nudiflorum; 
white flowers, aS Hucharis amazonica, and 
long spikes of Roman Hyacinth associate 
beautifully with this Mahonia foliage. 
One most essential advantage in its use is 
its very enduring character. It can be 
used either as shoots with tufts of leaves 
on each, or the leaves can be taken singly 
when of sufficient size. Of less hardy 
character, but invaluable at this season of 
the year, are the long sprays of Asparagus 
plumosus, which resist the fumes of gas 
and heat from other sources remarkably 
well. Large leaves of  fine-foliaged 
Begonias are frequently very useful; so 
are the varied forms and colours to be had 
from amongst the Crotons. 

Given any of this material as a ground- 
work upon which to arrange the flowers, 
it is surprising what a few are really re- 
quired—the greatest essential being to ob- 
tain the latter with as long stems as 
possible. To those already mentioned, 
Calanthe Veitchi and late spikes of C. 
vestita vars. should be added; these group 
beautifully with the Asparagus or large 
Tern ‘fronds. Large vases, which in the 
summer are arranged so as to face all 
ways, thus taking more flowers, may with 
considerable profit be now placed in posi- 
tions where they can be displayed with 
flowers and foliage to face one way only. 
Thus, if stood in recesses or corners in- 
stead of the central part of a room, not 
only will a most pleasing change be 
effected, but it will be done at a saving of 
flowers also. This change in positions 
affords scope for diversity in arrangement 
which is not otherwise obtainable. 

More use should be made of dried orna- 
mental Grasses during the winter season. 
These, with dried or everlasting flowers, 
make very effective arrangements. I have 
one such now, which is composed of long 
spikes of Arundo conspicua—a_ lovely 
Grass for tall vases. These were cut when 
just in their best condition. Associated 
with this Grass are some fine examples of 
Typha latifolia on long stems, which add 
to the effect, in conjunction with several 
heads of Eehinops Ritro still preserving its 
metallic blue shade of colour, and others 
of Eryngium amethystinum, from which 
the colour, however, is nearly all departed, 
but it is very effective all the same. It 
should be added that the foliage in part 
of the Typha was preserved, thus giving 
more variety still. Smaller-growing 
Grasses look best when kept by themselves, 
or when used with such dried flowers as 
the Helichrysums. Unless for quite special 
occasions it is always better to keep dried 
flowers and Grasses, as well as preserved 
foliage, by themselves. If the stems be 
inserted in water when once dried, they 
will soon decay. By having a few vases 
filled for a short time with dried speci- 
mens, there will be a perceptible advantage 
as it pertains to fresh flowers in a cut 
state. 

Of other fresh foliage, note should be 


made of several Ferns other than the 
Maiden-hair. That of Pteris tremula is 
well worthy of note; it keeps well, the 


pale shade of green being an advantage in 
many cases. Odds and ends of Davallia 
fronds in variety may also be had, as may 
several sorts of Aspleniums, which all last 
fairly well. Those of the Golden and 
Silver Gymnogrammas will prove exceed- 
ingly useful in choice or special arrange- 





so much in colour as to make a pretty and 


ments, lasting much better now than 
during the summer months. Any growths 
still left of Myrsiphyllum asparagoides 
may as well be used prior to young shoots 
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then laid out the.beds and borders, leaving | 


again appearing. Fronds of Maiden-hair 
Ferns will keep all the better if cut the 
afternoon previous to the day of their 
being used. They should be taken with as 
long stems as possible, be tied in bunches, 
and then be left immersed in a tank of 
water until the morning. In addition to 
A. cuneatum, which is invaluable, A. 
Williamsi is for the winter season one of 
the best for cutting. In both cases, how- 


ever, the plants should be both grown and 
kept cool. G. 


VASE-PLANTS FOR THE HOUSBE. 
Draca@Nnas.—Plants in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots for placing in vases for house decora- 
tion we usually propagate now. With the 
exception of D. Sanderi, the cuttings, 
which are really the tops taken from 
plants which have become either too large 
or leggy, are inserted singly in small 6v- 
sized pots filled with sandy compost, a 
little sand being placed at the base of each 
to facilitate rooting. Of the variety 
alluded - to we strike three cuttings in 
large 60’s and five in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots. A good few cuttings of the same 
variety are also struck in pans or large 
pots for dividing when rooted for placing 
in small receptacles. Before insertion 
the cuttings are sponged with an insecti- 
cide.: In a sharp bottom-heat of 75 degs. 
to 80 degs. rooting soon follows. If stock 
is short the old stems, if cut into lengths 
of about 1 inch, and laid on their sides in 
pans filled with the same compost, cover- 
ing them with the same to the depth of 
# inch, will soon root if placed in a pro- 
pagating case. 

Crotons of the narrow-leaved varieties 
are also found most serviceable for the 
same purpose. Cuttings made of. the 
brightest -coloured shoots are inserted 
singly in small pots, the same as for 
Dracenas. ‘To supply these the largest of 
the old plants are cut back, a few of the 
best being set aside to grow on after 
they break to make bushy specimens. 
The cuttings when struck are potted into 
5-inch pots and grown as single-stemmed 
specimens. When well filled with roots 
judicious feeding enhances the colour of 
the foliage. 

ACALYPHA MUSAICA and A. SANDERI 
make nice specimens for summer decora- 
tion if cuttings made of the leading 
growths are struck in the same Way as the 
preceding. Care should be exercised’ with 
regard to the second-named variety to pro- 
pagate only from plants which have 
flowered in a satisfactory manner. 

PANDANUS VEITCHI and P. GRActItis are 
two other highly - ornamental subjects. 
The latter is the more slow growing of the 
two, but both are excellent for dinner- 
table decoration. The former is increased 
by suckers or side shoots, detached with 
a knife, or by pulling them forcibly from 
the main stem, as with Pines. P. gracilis, 
which forms a dwarf, rather dense- 
headed plant, is best propagated from 
cuttings made of the outside growths. 
These are often to be had with a root or 
two adhering. 

ARALIAS, such as A. elegantissima, may 
be increased by taking off the tops of the 
plants and treating them in the same wav 
as the foregoing—i.e., striking them in 
small pots and shifting them when well 
rooted into pots of a convenient size. 

ADIANTUM CUNEATUM.—Small plants in 
60-sized pots being always in request for 
the filling of receptacles in which large 
plants cannot be accommodated, a batch 
of seedlings is potted up now and again 
with this end in view. Plants in 6-inch 
pots being needed to form a setting for 
Gloxinias later on, the required number 
which have been resting for some time 
will shortly be partly shaken ont and re- 





potted. Larger specimens of A. cuneatum 
and other varieties will be dealt with as 
opportunity offers, these being required 
solely for cutting. 

Other plants which are increased, some 
by division and others from cuttings, are 
Carex japonica, Pilea muscosa (the go- 
called Artillery plant), Panicum variega- 
tum, the tricolored variety of 'Trades- 
cantia, and Isolepis gracilis. These are 
all needed for decorating the edges of 
stages with the exception of Carex, which 
is useful in stove and greenhouse alike, 
both to lend variety and enhance the 
beauty of fine-foliaged and flowering 
plants. GaP: 


Cyperus alternifolius.—This is one of 
the most popular of all the plants used 
for the decoration of rooms. For this pur- 
pose it is even more accommodating than 
the Aspidistra, for it is not so easily 
damaged by overdoses of water. seing of 
a semi-aquatic nature, ©. alternifolius 
will endure with equanimity drenchings 
which would prove fatal to many other 
plants. Readily increased by division of 
the crowns, it is equally easily raised from 
seed. Sown in heat in the early part of 
the year, the seed quickly germinates; and 
when the seedlings are a couple of inches 
in height, if they are put out in small 
colonies into pots 4 inches in diameter and 
given a comfortable heat, they soon make 
graceful and attractive masses. These 
are much to be preferred to plants raised 
from divided crowns, such being less effec- 
tive and stiffer.—Kirx. 

A good combination.—One of the most 
charming effects in the arrangement of cut 
flowers which I have seen for some time 
was obtained by the use of Roman Hya- 
cinths and fronds of Nephrolepis exaltata 
Marshalli. A number of the Hyacinths 
were—in the case of the earlier blooms— 
becoming rather shabby, and the spikes 
which remained in good condition were cut 
at the full length of stem. A number of 
fronds of the Nephrolepis were by chance 
cut at the same time, and the two were 
associated in a good-sized vase in a light 
and loose arrangement. It might have 
been thought that the Fern would prove 
too massive for the comparatively frail 
sprays of the Hyacinths, but such was not 
the case, for the combination was very 
effective, and was much admired. 
W..McG. 





ROSES. 


—_— 


MAKING A ROSE GARDEN. 


In the course of a long life one has to play 
many parts, and so becomes familiar with 
many gardens—French, Italian, Dutch, 
and others—but the most perfectly satis- 
factory gardens I know have been worked 
out and gradually improved by English 
men and women who know the kind of 
garden they want. A good many years ago 
I was assisting to make a new Rose garden 
in the South of England. The gentleman 
had ideas of his own, and did not want a 
French garden or a formal garden of any 
kind, but he wanted to grow Roses in an 
intelligent manner and have a pretty 
garden at the same time. Some of the 
best Roses are grown in fields. A suitable 
Soil is selected, the ground trenched and 
manured, and when the stocks are planted 
and the right kinds budded thereon, 
blooms suitable for exhibition will in due 
course be obtained; but this was not the 
kind of Rose garden my friend wanted. 
He wanted a Rose garden after his own 
ideas. 

There was a nice sheltered spot inter- 
spersed with shrubs. First a clearance 
was made, and then we went to work with 
a4 long waggon rope, formed the walks, and 








a position along one side for the pergola, — 
and positions elsewhere for arches an@ ? 
pillars. Having made up our mind as to 
the thing we wanted to create, the long rope | 
followed in its sinuous course with @ 
couple of men with bundles of suitable 
pegs, and the garden, so far as concerned 
the design, soon became an accomplished — 
fact. The beds were then prepared by — 
trenching and manuring, and the better — 
the work is done the better the ultimate 
result. It is interesting work, and after 
the beds and groups are arranged and 
planted, and the finishing touches given, 
there is time to study the environments so 
that all may fit and balance. This may _ 
take time, as ideas are continually crop- | 
ping up. When the main features are laid — 
down time can be given for the mind to 
work. It is necessary, I suppose, to make 
an effort to be up to date, but this matter, 
I think, should be based upon experience, 
Many blunders have been made in the past 
in this direction of being up to date, not 
only in gardening but in other matters. 

FB). Horpay. 


BLACK SPOT ON ROSES. 


WueRE Roses have suffered from this 
weakening and disfiguring disease growers 
should take early measures towards check- 
ing, and perchance exterminating, it. TJ 
Say perchance, because it is, unfor- 
tunately, one of the few diseases found 
upon our natural Briers, and thus almost 
impossible to avoid; and, still more un- 
fortunate, it’ is undoubtedly becoming 
more general in its attacks. : 
Dr. Waddell says the best remedy up to 
date is commercial formaldehyde (40 per 
cent. strength), mixing one tablespoonful 
to a gallon.of water.. This is inexpensive, 
non-poisonous, and safe if used at the 
above strength. It is useful both as an 
absorbent and as a wash at this strength. 
Syringe freely during still and fairly cool 
weather with a fairly moist soil. It may — 
be used at almost double this strength 
during winter and when the wood is ripe. 
Try it upon dormant Roses under glass if: 
at all subject to black spot, but be sure — 
they are not in active growth when using 
the stronger solution. It is also a good 
plan to use it outside as soon as the sur- 
face soil has been trimmed up and loose 
leaves collected. As new growth forms, the — 
syringing must be done so as to reach both y 
sides of the leaf, as well as the bark and 
soil near to the plants, for the spores” 
frequently come in quantity from the sur-— 
face where leaves and old. wood have 
dropped. There is no need to saturate the 
soil so long as the surface has been fairly 
moistened by the falling spray. Thus 
there is no waste’in using the solution. It 
is also effective against mildew and most 
fungoid pests. POE 


Improving old Roses.—When the knife — 
is not used much there comes a time when 
the plants lose vigour, and almost cease to 
bloom, or at least the flowers are small, — 
and some people would be tempted to 
grub them up and start again with young 
plants. Where there is life in the old 
plants, they, if cut hard back, lifted, and 
the roots shortened, and moyed to a fresh — 
site, and a mixture of good loam mixed — 
with old manure placed round the roots, 
will soon break and make good bushes 
again, and produce many good flowers for 
cutting. Such plants will do to form” 
groups in the wild garden. Roses on their _ 
own roots will improve under this treat- 
ment. Sometimes I have headed them _ 
back rather hard, and deferred their re- _ 
moval and root-pruning till the following — 
autumn. I think, on the whole, this is the 
better plan.—h. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


_—_——— 


MIXED BORDERS. 

Tt is to the mixed border that the lover of 
Mowers and of Nature turns for relief from 
the formal lines which, even in the present 
ay, find too many advocates. Mixed 
borders are by these dismissed with the 
sweeping assertion that they are confused 
muddiles, that they do not provide a con- 
ftinual display of gay colour, and that they 
jack orderly arrangement, a disparage- 
ment that shows the critic’s inability to 
appreciate informal, and therefore natural, 
beauty. Such a border as that illustrated 
is both natural and charming. Beautiful 
mixed borders such as the one figured are 
none too common, and it is well that their 
presentments should appear where they 
May emphasise the grace of natural 
zrouping. 








couraging, is also a little discouraging to 
those who cannot give their plants the 
good fare the Iris seems to have received 
from Mr. Bowles. Cannot anyone invent 
another name for this set of Irises than 
Regelio-cyelus? Cushion Iris is a good 


name for the tantalising Oncocyclus varie- | 
' fragrance, a 


ties, but we want another for this set. 
SINGLE PyreTHRUMS.—‘K. B. T.”’ re- 


commends raising single Pyrethrums from | 


seeds. I have found this very easily done, 
though, not being anxious to have flowers 


the same year, I did not try any express | 
Perhaps | 


methods of raising the seedlings. 
my practice may be useful to those who 
have only a cold frame or a cold house. 
In March I made up a compost of loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand 
the first two, and a third of sand. 





I filled 


some pans with this, to within an inch of 
the rim, and sowed the seeds very thinly, 


about equal parts of | 
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many gardens where old-fashioned flowers 
are in request. I have seen a good many 
other species and several hybrid varieties 
in gardens, but I should not like to be 
without this old one. I am glad to ob- 
serve it so well spoken of in ‘* The English 
Tlower Garden,’’ where its pleasant 
feature many people evi- 
dently know nothing about, is also referred 
to. It gives a long succession of soft, 
yellow flowers in June and July. 


Tur SPRING SNOWFLAKE.—I see the 
Spring Snowflake peeping through the 


ground, and if we have mild weather it 
will soon be in bloom. I have seen a few 
varieties of the Spring Snowflake, and an 
enthusiastic bulb-grower I know has quite 
a nice variety. He has a double one. 
which I think very little of, as also the 
common green-spotted one, a _ yellow- 
spotted one, and the one I have the good 


Part of a mixed border tn Miss Witllmott’s garden at Warley Place, Great Warley. 


AMONG THH HARDY FLOWERS. 
Cusuion Inisres.—I looked with envy at 
the illustration which appeared in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED of January 17th (page 43) 
of the Regelio-cyclus Irises in Mr. HB. A. 
Bowles’s garden. ‘Those who have been 
tempted by catalogue and other descrip- 
tions of the Cushion (Oncocyclus) Irises 
Will probably join with me in hoping that 
the treatment given by Mr. Bowles to the 
Regelio-cyclus varieties may be successful 
with these. I was persuaded to try some 
of the Cushion Irises, and, like everybody 
else I have heard of, I have had to con- 
fess myself beaten. I gave them a sunny 
place, with lime in the soil, and -put a little 
frame over them. I cannot say they were 
a total failure, for I flowered one or two, 
but it was none the less a failure, as I 
lost my plants. This has made me chary 
of trying the Regelio-cyclus ones, though 
T am desirous of doing so, in view of the 
statement that they are easier than the 
others. Mr, Bowles’s account, though en- 














covering them with about an eighth of an 
inch of the same soil. Then I pressed the 
whole gently down and gave a good but 
gentle watering with a fine rose, doing this 
carefully so as not to wash down the seeds. 
I stood the pans in a cold house. They 
were then covered with a sheet of glass, 
which was removed when the seedlings 
began to appear. When these had made 
two of their proper leaves I pricked them 
into other pans and boxes, about an inch 
apart, and put them back into the house, 
keeping them near the light to prevent 
them becoming drawn. In June I planted 
these seedlings out in a reserve bed, where 
they remained until the following year, 
when they bloomed. I rejected the double 
and semi-double kinds as I only wanted 
singles. The soil being rather light, it was 
deeply dug and given some old cow manure. 
This I find is a cheap and easy way of 
raising a good stock of plants. 

THe YELLOW Day Lity (Hemerocallis 
flaya).—This is yet to be seen in a good 





fortune to possess, the earliest and biggest 
of the lot. He has some other varieties, 
apparently only forms of the ordinary 
green-spotted one, but differing in size. 
The large one which I have has usually 
two flowers on a stem, grows taller, and 
is earlier. I am told that it is the variety 
called Vagneri or biflorum. 
AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





A note from Canada.—Dr. Stoker found 
a small bright yellow Erythronium 4,000 
feet up some years ago, on a hill at the 
top of Cowichan Lake, 10 miles from the 
shore. It grows splendidly in my garden 
in full sun. It has plain green leaves. The 
colour is a green tint of yellow. Then I 
have a tall, pure yellow one with many 
blossoms, which open before those of DH. 
minus. Dr. James Fletcher told me it was 
BH. giganteum. I was told it came from 


near Arrowsmith, and this summer a 
Mr. Buxton told me he saw large quanti- 


ties of it in the Resplendent Valley in the 
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Okanagan Direction. We have millions of 
EB. Smithi, a rose-pink, up Sutton’s Creek 
and Nixon’s Creek, these rivulets flowing 
into Cowichan Lake. ‘They blossom be- 
fore the Brackens spring up, and when 
they are fit to take up, in July, it is quite 
impossible to find the bulbs in the dense 
mass of jungle. So we have two HErythro- 
niums on Cowichan Lake, and down here 
at. Dunean’s a white one which I never can 
get a root of. These four Erythroniums 
stand zero weather. They grow splendidly 
from seeds. A lady showed me a purple 
pink one she found in Victoria. It was 
far smaller than our FE. Smithi. Why is 
not Lysichiton Kamschatkense more com- 
mon at home? I sent home a tin with 
seventy-nine roots in it, and heard they 
had got home in good condition.—Susan 
STOKER, Duncan’s Station, B.C’., Canada. 


PLANTING LILIES. 
In the open garden, in pleasure-ground, 
shrubbery, or woodland there is room. to 
plant or group the Lilies with a free hand. 
LL. auratum, as indeed others, would 
appear particularly happy in the peat and 
leaf-mixture that usually obtains for Rho- 
dodendrons, or where these latter thrive, 
as a rule, it is not at all difficult to make 
many Lilies permanently happy. 

That this lovely race of bulbous plants 
appreciates the companionship of other 
things in this way I firmly believe, and 
with so great a mass of root-fibre around 
there is no likelihood of undue moisture 
for the Lilies. Moreover, there is protec- 
tion of a natural kind in spring from 
damaging frosts without unduly encum- 
bering the Lilies with artificial covering, 
while again. in summer the surface is 
sheltered from a burning heat that is not 
welcomed by any Lily in cultivation. For 
these reasons, therefore, there is much in 
favour of planting Lilies where shrub 
growth, while not overwhelming, will 
afford a timely protection at two seasons, 
if not indeed in winter also, when more or 
less at rest. It should not, however, be 
thought that peat is essential to their suc- 
cessful culture, as in light loamy soil they 
do exceedingly well, and even when 
planted by thousands in the open fields, 
minus shelter of any kind, they give many 
splendid spikes with no more culture after 
the first planting than would be given to 
a field of Wheat. 

Such rough-and-ready methods are not 
recommended for the better forms, as L. a. 
platyphylum, L. a. rubro-vittatum, and 
L. a. virginale. In noble bearing the 
variety platyphyllum is perhaps the finest 
of all, and in its massive petals and re- 
markable size quite unique. Equally so is 
the spotless purity of virginale. All these 
exceptional forms merit special care. 
Happily, they are as easily cultivated as 
the typical species, ‘and if afforded a 
rather deep bed of sandy loam, with plenty 
of leaf-soil and road grit, are usually con- 
tent in any sheltered part of the garden, 
though preferably among shrubs and their 
roots, as just stated. Equally chaste and 
beautiful in the garden is the well-known 

MADONNA  Lity. Indeed, in those 
gardens where immunity from disease is 
enjoyed it is still a most desirable Lily, 
the glistening snowy spikes surpassing all 
else. It is, however, late for planting this 
kind now, unless sound, dry roots are 
forthcoming, which is not usual. Where 
preference can be given, August and Sep- 
tember are the best months for planting 
this species. In planting, a depth of from 
4 inches to 6 inches will be found sufficient. 
A point to avoid is a soil over-rich in 
manure. This is generally more harmful 
than otherwise, and with sweet, fresh soil 
may be dispensed with altogether. The 
same is true of pot culture for this, pro- 
viding a similar soil with well-drained 
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pots, the former sufficiently moist that no 
water is needed for some time. For pot 
culture the following simple rule is best: 
Use ordinarily moist, yet not wet, soil, 
plant the very large bulbs in 6-inch or 
7-inch pots 1 inch below the surface, then 
plunge forthwith in coal-ashes in an old 
frame, covering not more than 3 inches 
deep. This will secure a perfectly uniform 
condition of the soil till. growth has 
begun, and no more will really be needed 
till 4 inches or 6 inches of stem growth are 
visible. Careful watering in the early 
stages is necessary, but with bud forma- 
tion later the supplies may be increased. 
Some prefer starting the bulbs in Cocoanut 
fibre, but this involves a possible break- 


ing of the very brittle roots in after 
potting, which should be avoided. BE. 





REGELIO-CYCLUS IRISES AND COW- 

MANURE. 
ONE is pleased to see so. keen and 
observing a plant-lover as Mr. FE. A. 
sowles guided by facts, and following the 
lead of so capable a man as Mr. Hoog, 
writing of the value of cow-manure in 
respect to these remarkable Irises. I 
can readily endorse their fondness and 
appreciation of it when planted in very 
light, much-drained soils, When, how- 
ever, some years ago, I wrote favouring 
the use of cow-manure in respect to Iris 
susiana and others in similarly light soils, 
the idea—despite the fact that it was based 
upon experience—did not find great favour, 
and was, indeed, by some opposed. At the 
time referred to I was using considerable 
quantities of quite fresh cow manure 
annually, and had experience of it for 
more than one group of plants. I em- 
ployed it so freely, not because of any 
belief in its high manurial value—this Ss 
I believe, comparatively low—but because 
I had absolute faith in its moisture-retain- 
ing properties and its influence on veget- 
able life when in conjunction with the 
hottest of soils. In such as these, many 
plants—reputedly shade-loving Lilies, for 
example, Alstreemerias, Iris lxevigata (for 
which the waterside is regarded almost 
essential), Primula Sieboldi, and others— 
simply revelled in the rich food, though 
no plant was more decidedly happy than 
Lilium pardalinum, which, though in 
nature is often the inhabitant of dust-dry 
woods, we grow quite well and strongly 
in moist, and even wet, soils. In using 
the manure, -whether for Lily, White 
Trumpet or other Daffodil, Tufted Pansy, 
or what not, it was my practice to employ 
it as a thick, heavy layer, six inches or so 
below the base of the plants, covering it 
with soil, and treading it down, and DY 
these means constituting it a cool retreat 
for the roots of plants and a comparatively 
rich larder all in one. As to whether it 
was so much poison, as some thought, to 
vegetable life, one had but to see the clean 
bulb growth or the free development of the 
plant, to say nothing of the way such a 
plant as Iris levigata enjoyed the manure, 
to get one’s mind disabused on the point 
for all time. The whole thing resolves 
itself into a question of adaptation to cir- 
cumstance. 

Mr. Hoog and Mr. Bowles have found 
fresh cow-manure of the highest value for 
Irises in light soils, and I have been able 
to endorse their experiences. Too often, 
however, I think the gardener dealing 
with certain subjects, and forgetful of his 
own peculiar circumstances, is apt to 
work upon the principle of ‘fas it was in 
the beginning is now and ever shall be,’”’ 
rather than experimenting for himself. 
This is a mistake. Gardens and soils are 
not all alike cireumstanced, and we are 
told that there is nothing like the school 
of experience. To the plant-loying, 
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observant gardener such a school is in the 
nature of a university, the education re- 
ceived therein above reproach. 

BK. H. JENKrS3, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Christmas Roses diseased.—I enclose some 
leaves and flowers of Christmas Rose. 
you kindly say what is the matter, and also 
advise me what to do? The disease seems to 


be very common in this district (South Devon), 


—H. P. LEONARD. 

—— Will you kindly say through your valu. 
able paper what is the matter with my 
Christmas Roses? They seem to get worse 
every year. They have been in the same 
ground from ten years to fifteen years. I have 
enclosed a leaf and flower for you to see.— 
P. M 


[The leaves are badly attacked by the 
Hellebore leaf-mould fungus (Ramularia 
Hellebori), which appears to be. un- 
usually prevalent just now. Usually the 
active season of the growth of the fungus 
is during summer, though its worst effects 
de not appear till later. All that can be 
done now is to collect and burn all the 
affected parts of the plants, removing and 
burning if possible 1 inch or so deep of 
the soil about the plants, which is prob- 
ably full of the spores of the fungus. In 
spring—say about May—periodical syring- 
ing with sulphide of potassium should be 
started, and if kept up at intervals of two 
or three weeks for some time would doubt- 
less keep the fungus at bay. One ounce vf 
the sulphide to two gallons of rain water 
will be strong enough, and care should be 
exercised to wet all parts of the plant, the 
under as well as the upper surfaces of the 
leaves. Prior to adding fresh soil to re- 
place that removed, a dusting of air- 
Slaked lime. should. be given. In all 
probability the plants will be weakened 
by the disease and replanting necessary, 
in which case you had better write us 
again in early July giving particulars of 
the then condition of the plants.] 


Annuals and perennials for cutting.—As 
the season for purchasing seeds is coming on, 


would you kindly let me know in an early — 


issue of your paper the best kinds of flower 
seeds (annual and perennial) to sow in order 


Could | 
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to keep up a constant supply of cut flowers — 


for market? I have a heated greenhouse.—A 
CONSTANT READER. 


[The best annuals. for cutting for your 
purpose would include Shirley and other 
Poppies, Cornflowers, Antirrhinum—not 
strictly an annual, but most usually 
treated as such—Waliflowers, 
Chrysanthemum coronarium, C. carina- 
tum, and others, Sweet Peas, Asters in 
variety, than which no plant affords a 
greater succession of flowers or is avail 
able in so many diversified forms, Coreop- 
sis grandiflora, Statice sinuata, S. Bond- 
uelli, and Sweet Sultans. These last, with 
Statice, Sweet Peas, and Asters, which 
constitute the indispensables in the case by 


raising under glass, are capable of afford- ” 


ing a long season of flowering. As to suit- 
able perennials, very few of these would 


flower in the year of sowing, but if sown — 


early would make good plants for flower- 
ing a year later. Among the best things 


for cutting would be Scabiosa caucasica © 


and 8. c. alba—not usually a success on 


heavy soils—Gaillardia grandiflora, s0- 
called Oriental Poppies, single-flowered 
Pyrethrums, - Alstremeria aurea, Bryn | 


giums, Lychnis chalcedonica, Agrostemma 
coronaria, Everlasting Pea, Aquilegia 
chrysantha, Marguerite and other Garna- 


tions, Pentstemon hybrids, and Gypso- 4 
phila paniculata. Many good perennials ~ 


suitable for cutting—TIrises (Plage and 
Spanish), Sunflowers, Heleniums, double 
Pyrethrums, Erigeron, Ponies, and 
others—would be best from plants or bulbs, 
A set of early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
might be advantageously included.] 


Hemerocallis Thunbergi.—H. Thunbergi is 
of less vigorous growth and of much dwarfer 
habit than H. flava. The flower-spikes, while 
produced with equal freedom, are much 
dwarfer, although quite as 


Stocks, © 


delicately pe 
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fumed. In soils where the yellow Day Lily 
grows too freely the dwarfer variety is more 
, attractive and does not increase so quickly as 
its more generally-grown relative.—KIRKCUD- 
BRIGHT. 


‘- ARUM CRINITUM. 
| A MONSTROUS caricature of inflorescence, 








| 
/ 
| 
| 





Garfield, which is not blue. For white, 
the new Marguerite Mrs. I’. Sander and 
Campanula isophylla alba are about as 
near as we can get, but the latter would 
have to be trained erect. Of yellow- 
flowered subjects, Chrysanthemum Etoile 


startling in its malignant appearance. | d@’Or and Genista racemosa would be good, 


be 





Arum crinitum in Str H. Maxwell’s garden at Monreith. 


The plant is usually reckoned tender, but 
I think that is because imported tubers 
arrive ina dry state in autumn, and, be- 
ing planted in the open, are rotted by 
winter rains before they awake in spring. 
_ I find it is quite hardy here, if the tubers 
are kept in pots over the first winter, to 
be planted deep in spring in full sunshine. 
The carrion-like odour of the blossom at- 
tracts innumerable flies, which lay their 
eggs -at the base of the spadix. The 
flower in the illustration is of normal size, 
the spathe measuring 12 inches long by 
10 inches broad. H. MAXWELL. 
Monreith. : 


Treatment of Pentstemons.—I would be 
lad if you would tell me the best treatment 
or Pentstemons. I have some nice large 
bushy plants, some one year, and some two 
years old, from cuttings. Should I cut them 
down, or should I leave them as they are. 
The foliage has not died down, as in ordinary 
perennials, so I did not know what was best 
to do.—G. S. 


[The Pentstemon- is not herbaceous or 
deciduous, but being of an evergreen and 
sub-shrubby nature usually retains its 
-foliage. In severe winters the plants may 
be cut down to the soil, or even killed out- 
right, and severe weather following the 
recent exceptionally mild spell may yet 
deal a death blow to many of them. New- 
berry Gem and others of its class are 
fairly hardy, and if cut down spring again 
from the base. The larger florists’ 
varieties are less hardy, and unless pro- 
‘tected may perish. You should mulch and 
otherwise protect the plants, but do not 
cut them down. If possible, and you have 
a greenhouse or frame, cuttings may be 


‘rooted even now, and these would be 
valuable to replace losses.] 
Evergreen plants.—Please. tell me _ the 


names of—(1) Two evergreen plants with blue 

flowers (about 1 foot high), (2) two with white 

flowers, and (3) two with yellow flowers? All 

sto bloom throughout the summer if possible.— 
REEN. 


[Your request for foot-high evergreen 
flowering plants in white, blue, and 
yellow is of a rather exacting nature, and 
cannot well be complied with. Of blue- 
flowered plants, Agathea celestis would be 


one without doubt, while for the other you | 
would have to choose between Ageratum | 


Imperial] dwarf er Heliotrope President 








although the latter, usually employed for 
winter flowering, is only kept in check by 
systematic pinching. It must be stated 
that these are more than a foot high—to 
have selected. evergreen plants of that 


height would have been an almost impos | 
| of 


sible thing. We bayve, however, done our 


best. Possibly some of our readers can 
further assist you. ] 


Sending plants by post.—I should be much 
obliged if you would kindly advise me as_to 
some simple and effective method of packing 
small rooted plants (such as alpines, Ferns, 
etc.) for transmission by post over a journey 
of several days, so as to keep them in good con- 
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dition. Are they better sent in water-proof or 
oiled paper, so as to retain moisture and exclude 
air, or the reverse? Owing to the bulk and 
weight, it is costly to leave large balls of earth 
attached to the roots, and elaborate packing 
facilities are often not available in out-of-the- 
way places. Last spring-I sent off a lot of 
plants, but the transit was costly and the 
result not very effective—M. W. 


[There is no simpler or cheaper method 
of sending plants through the post, 
whether the journey be a few hours or a 
few days, than that of packing the roots 
in slightly damp, fresh, green Moss and 
folding in oiled paper. Provided the 
plants are well rooted, the soil could be 
shaken or washed from them, and when 
sufficiently dry wrap the roots in Moss as 
aforesaid. The tops of evergreen plants 
should not be. enclosed, the wrapping 
terminating at the crown-level of the plant, 
Small wooden, tin, or cardboard boxes 
should be used, and in packing the plants 
therein so arrange them that the tops ex- 
tend to the middle with the roots at either 
end. Crowding of the top growth at the 
centre should be avoided. Pack the root 
portion of the plants quite firmly, and, 
assuming they would be in bundles of three 
or more, arrange Moss between each layer. 
Avoid a condition of undue moisture when 
packing, that of green Moss fresh from the 
wood will suffice for days, while undue 
wetness may excite sweating and create 
decay. Not a little of success in transit 
depends upon the amount of root-fibre to 
each plant, and. feebly-rooted bits should 
not be sent. In this way we have sent 
plants to Australia, South Africa, and 
India with every success. ] 





GUM SESELI 
(SESELI GUMMIFERUM). 
A HANDSOME, Silvery plant, 18 inches to 
3 feet high, with elegantly-divided leaves 
a peculiarly pleasing glaucous or 


Part of a group of Seseld gummiferum at Warley Pilace. 


almost silvery tone. It is only a biennial, 
but it is so unique in its way that some 
persons might like to grow it, and, if so, 
the best position is on dry and sunny 
banks, or raised beds or borders. None 
of the other species are worthy of atten- 
tion. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Early Chrysanthemums for smoky dis- 
trict.—Will you kindly tell me the best twelve 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums for this dis- 
trict (Walsall)? The situation is open, and 
the soil is a good deep loam. I should like as 
much variety in colour as I could get as the 
flowers are required for cutting, not for exhi- 
bition.—S. RopniGcur. 


[You should be able to grow any of the 
early - flowering Chrysanthemums. The 
plants in your neighbourhood may come 
into flower a few days or a week later 
than is usual in the southern counties. 
Walsall is rather smoky, and _ white 
flowers are certain to be less beautiful 
than in the pure air of the country. For 
this reason we will name only one white- 
flowered variety. You are fortunate in 
having an open position, with soil that you 
describe as ‘‘ good, deep loam.’? Get the 
quarters dug over in good time so that 
the frosts may pulverise and sweeten the 
soil. All you need do is to work in a fair 
quantity of well-rotted horse manure. 
Heavy manuring on good loamy soil is 
quite unnecessary, as this tends to pro- 
mote excessive growth and delay the 
flowering. Plant out in late April or May 
and give the plants plenty of room. We 
recommend the following sorts :—Nina 
Blick (bright reddish-bronze), Goacher’s 
Crimson (bright crimson), Leslie (butter- 
cup-yellow), Orion (free and bushy, guinea 
gold), Roi des Blancs (dainty flowers, 
pure white), Abercorn Beauty (orange, 
flushed crimson), Ethel Blades (chestnut- 
crimson, rather small flowers, useful for 
cutting), Normandie (blush pink), Elstob 
Yellow (free-flowering, yellow), Mme. 
Marie Massé (lilac mauve), Crimson 
Marie Massé (chestnut-bronze), and Ethel 
(primrose). We have considered this 
selection solely from the point of view of 
providing an abundance of cut flowers. ] 

Chrysanthemums: Size _ in single- 
fiowered varieties.—In conversation lately 
with one of the largest growers of single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums, I was_ sur- 
prised to hear him say that we are making 
a great mistake in devoting so much 
attention to the large-flowered singles. 
We seem to have reached the limit in re- 
gard to size in single-flowered Chrysan- 
themums. Although size may satisfy the ex 
hibitor, of what value are such huge 
blooms to the majority of growers 
throughout the country. Comparatively 
few Chrysanthemum growers are 
exhibitors, most of them growing their 
plants for conservatory _or greenhouse em- 
bellishment, or for providing cut blooms. 
The smaller and more moderate-sized 
blooms should have more _ attention 
directed to them. The real object of these 
notes is to put in a plea on behalf of the 
neglected, small to medium-sized single- 
flowered sorts. Many persons seem to be 
under the impression that to grow 
decorative Chrysanthemums satisfactorily 
culture of a mediocre character only is 
necessary. There is no greater mistake. 
Good quality decorative Chrysanthemums, 
no matter what the type, need quite as 
good culture as do the exhibition sorts; 
but how seldom do they receive it! Let 
those who are disposed to grow some of 
the better singles of the kind I am re- 
ferring to do them well and they will not 
be disappointed. The present is an excel- 
Jent time to begin their cultivation. 
Cuttings of most sorts may be had quite 
cheaply, and will soon root.—W. VY. 'T. 





New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted’;Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXV. of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price 8d., post 
free 33d.)._ The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. Gd., by post Is. 9a.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C. If ordered 
together, the price-of the Index and Binding Case is 2s., 
post free. 
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THE BEST APPLES. 


TuHIs important question was referred by 
the Hvening News Special Commissioner 
of Apples to Mr. Garcia, of Covent Garden. 

‘¢ Well,” said Mr. Garcia, “‘ I think that, 
on the. whole, the newspaper correspondent 
is right. Of course, Cox’s Orange Pippin 
is the best eating Apple in the world, but 
it is a shy bearer, and if the climatic con- 
ditions are unfavourable, as they often 
are in this country, this Apple does not 
come to perfection. If Cox’s Orange 
Pippin doesn’t get enough sun, its appear- 
ance is bad. In America, and especially 
on the Pacifie coast, the climate is so fine 
that the Apples always come to perfection; 
the country produces the perfect Apple. 
The American continent sends us four 
splendid sorts—the Newtown Pippin, the 
Spitzbergen, the Jonathan, and _ the 
Northern Spy. The last sort does best in 
Canada. I think these kinds beat all the 
English Apples except Cox’s.”’ 

**“Do you think that the Apples deterio- 
rate through the barrel-packing and the 
long voyage?” ‘‘ Not a bit. The Apples 
are just as good here as they are in 
America, and as cheap; they are cheaper 
in London than in New York. There is 
more demand for Apples here than there 
is in America. In New York the Italians 
are the great eaters of Apples and dealers 
in them, too.’’ 

The letter 
following :— 

To the Editor of 7V’he Times. 

Sir,—Please allow me a little space 
to correct an error in the article of 
December 27th on fruit-growing, which 
stated that American fruit is but a 
poor substitute for the Wnglish. 

The best Apples in the northern 
world, or indeed the known world, are 
the American, and the best single 
Apple among them is the Newtown 
Pippin. I have observed the supplies 
of Apples in Covent Garden for many 
years, and I grow the best English 
Apples myself, and such is the fine 
quality of the Newtown that I use it 
for eating or cooking six months in 
the year; and of what other Apple in 
the world could that be said? Bnglish 
growers should compete with these 
American Apples, and they may do so; 
but they cannot do so by sticking their 
heads in the sand in the ostrich way. 
Only their best Apples can hope to 
compete with the best Americans, and 
therefore their attention should be 
fixed on the best British Apples only 
and their best culture. 

A great mistake is made. The divi- 
sion between ‘‘ cooking’? and ‘‘ eat- 
ing ’’ Apples is repeated in the article. 
The best eating Apple is, in nine 
cases out of ten, the best cooking 
Apple, finding its own sugar and being 
in every way a better cooker than the 
so-called ‘‘ cooking ’’ Apples, some of 
which are merely big sour Crabs. 

W. ROBINSON. 

[Mr. Garcia, in telling some home 
truths, toadies a bit to the British delusion 
by saying that Cox’s is the best of all 
Apples. Now, Mr. Garcia knows right 
well that this is not the truth. He even 
mentions the very Apples that are far 
better than the Cox’s. A good Virginian 
Newtown Pippin is far superior; so are 
the Spitzberger, a delicious Apple, and 
the Northern Spy. He also has the wit 
to see, what many Hnglish people do not, 
that the Ribston is a better cooker than 
the Cox’s. How is it possible to give a 
good character to an Apple that will not 
cook well? An Essex Apple which Mr. 


referred to above is the 
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Garcia knows well, D’Arecy Spice, is a 
better Apple to eat or cook than Cox’s — 
Orange.—ED.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Alfriston.—This Apple looks like 
Dr. Harvey, but some samples of it take 
on a reddish colour when grown in the sun, 
It is an Apple of good quality as a cooker 
and passable for dessert when ripe.—W. J. 
FARMER. 


- 


*, 


Apple Reinette de Canada.—I am eating : 


this with great pleasure and cooking it, 
and I am astonished that such a fine Apple 
is not better known and more grown. Mr, 
Edward Bunyard, in writing to me, says 
he quite agrees with me as to its quality, 
but that it is often only half ripened, and 
then it assumes an India-rubber-like tex- 
ture, which spoils it. I should class it 
among the very best of our Apples. It 
may want some particular climate to do 
well in, and is well worth it. It certainly 
grows well with me in Sussex.—W. 


Cooking Girasoles.—In your excellent 
article on cooking Girasoles nothing is said 
about softening the tubers. I grow fine 
roots of both the red and white varieties, 
but I find it difficult to soften them, even 
with an hour’s boiling. Doubtless you 
know the difficulty, and it would be kind 
if you would suggest a remedy.—P- WIL- 
LIAMS. 

[You have probably been trying frozen 
roots or neglected ones. If not trans- 
planted every year into fresh ground you 
will not get the best quality. We have 
tasted the dish well cooked both in France 
and England, and there can be no difficulty 
about it. We will inquire from some ea- 


é 


samples of this Apple, which vary con- 
siderably. One from Bear Creek 
Orchards, Medford, Oregon, is faintly 
ribbed, narrow at the apex, and broad at 
the base, and of very good flavour. The 
other, from Pajaro Valley, California, is 
smooth in outline, with base and apex 
equal, and flat rather than strictly globu- 
lar, the texture of flesh not quite agree- 
‘able at present, of similar flavour to the 
other, but, on the whole, inferior to it. 
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pert cook.—Ebp.] 4 
Apple Newtown Pippin.—I have had two . 


The difference is sufficient to justify the ~ 


assumption that both may be seedlings 
from the true Newtown Pippin, though 
that from Oregon may be the real New- 
town. I presume that there is still 
another Newtown which justifies the high 
opinion which ‘‘ W.’’ holds concerning it. 
At any rate, the Oregon Newtown is an 
excellent type of the Apple, as its long- 
keeping properties are amazing when its 
good’ quality is taken into account.—W. J. 
FARMER. 


Rice soup.—To two quarts of boiling 
soup add 4 oz. of well-washed Rice, being 


fi) a 


careful that the boiling is not checked as 


If a clear soup is 
after being washed. — 


the Rice is put in. 
wanted, thei Rice, 


should be boiled for five minutes in plain © 


water and then drained. 
Rice as much boiling stock or 
flavoured broth as will cover it, and” 
simmer it gently until the grains are 

tender but still separate. Drain the Rice, © 
add it to the clear soup, and let it remain — 
for a few minutes before being served, 
but avoid letting the soup simmer. An 

easy English method of making Rice soup 
is as follows. Put the Rice into boiling 
salted water, and boil for five minutes. — 
Drain it well, add it to the boiling soup, — 


and simmer gently for about ten or fifteen * 


minutes the 


tender. 


longer, until grains are® 


An extra quantity of stock must — 


be allowed for the reduction of the soup — 


by boiling, 





Now add to the ~~ 
well- 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
, WATER GARDENS. 


| PATHWAYS IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 
No rock garden of any size can be made 
without considering ready ways of access, 
‘and we show a very good. one made of 
blocks of rough sandstone laid. down at 
handy distances. Under these stones the 
plants find all the nourishment they need, 
‘and Harebells and even Gentians grow be- 
‘tween and around them. 





CAMPANULA ALLIONI. 
Mr. Matrey’s beautiful picture of this 
handsome alpine Bellflower (see p. 48) in 
the moraine should tempt many to indulge 
in this newest phase of rock gardening 
when attempting to cultivate the more 


Pathway of sandstone blocks. 


fastidious of mountain plants. Nothing 
could be more conclusive of the value of 


the moraine than the figure referred to in | 


such a case, nothing more calculated to 
excite the envy of those who have by other 
means tried to grow this Bellflower and 


failed than the conspicuous success the | 
If greater 


illustration so well depicts. 
proof were needed than that the illustra- 
tion conveys it is forthcoming in the 
text dwelling upon the spread and increase 
of the plant, which is, perhaps, the more 
encouraging as the outcome of cultivation 
in a suburban garden. That three rosettes 
inserted two and a half years ago should 
have developed into a patch of ‘‘ seventy 


flowers last June’’ is, I imagine, some- 
thing in the nature of a record so far as 
the cultivation of this unique alpine in 
lowland England is concerned. Mr. Malby 
adds that C. Allioni ‘‘ seems to prefer full 








rosettes and produced twenty-five to thirty | 





sunshine, though a tendency to bleach”’ 
has been noticed. ‘‘ Full sunshine ’’ I had 
regarded as a sine qua non for all moraine 
plants in lowland gardens, and I would 


| Suggest that a temporary lack of moisture 


was the more likely cause of the bleaching. 


Not a few Bellflowers, large or small, de- 
light in root moisture in summer or its 


near equivalent, shade, and, failing these, 
bleaching or yellowing, quite uncommon in 
cool, moist ground, is sometimes seen. 

By He J: 


WILD GARDENING IN ROCKY SITES. 
A CORRESPONDENCE now in progress in the 
Scotsman respecting a winter garden for 
NHdinburgh brings to mind the fine oppor- 
tunity that the northern capital shares 
with some other Scottish cities and public 
places, such as Stirling Castle, for the 


Friar Park. 


further adornment of their splendid rocky 
masses by a planting of a few beautiful 
native things, such as would thrive and 
take care of themselves and spread by 
natural seeding. It has already been sug- 
gested, and the idea is such an excellent 
ene that it deserves to be further advyo- 
eated. Such planting would have to be 
done with the greatest restraint, for 
nothing that looked like gardening in the 
ordinary way would be suitable. But if 
the rocky pile of Edinburgh Castle showed 
in one region, and in abundance, the grey 
foliage and soft red bloom of the red 
Valerian (Centranthus ruber); in another 
the beautiful blue spikes of Viper’s 
3ugloss (Hchium vulgare), both handsome 
Plants that delight to send their roots 
deep down into rocky fissures; if shelving 
clefts showed the Scottish Bluebell (Cam- 
panula rotundifolia) in clouds of lovely 
little nodding flowers, with also the native 
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Cheddar Pink and its near varieties, these 
noble rocks, while retaining their own 
rugged grandeur, would become more 
intimately delightful with the tender 
grace of flower beauty. These few kinds 


of plants, with perhaps Wallflowers of one 


of the wilder sorts, would probably be 
enough, at any rate for a beginning; for 


in places of natural grandeur a great num- 
ber of other points of interest might be a 
source of perplexity and confusion. But 
these native plants, specially suitable for 
this simple way of planting, would be a 
joy to thousands of people, many of then 
very poor and with no garden for flowers 
of their own. The question of dealing in 
some such way with the great Castle Rock 
ot Edinburgh and other places of this 
character is one that may be earnestly 
commended to the consideration of those 
municipal authorities who have these 
places in their charge 

Such considerations set one wondering 
about the hideous expanses of waste pro- 
ducts that deface the country in the many 
districts of mining and manufacture ; 
whether nothing could be done to plant old 
pit-heaps and other mounds of waste 
stuff? No doubt it would be idle to 
attempt to plant on’ fresh slag, and on 
much of the recently-heaped mining 
waste; but Nature is so kind and so will- 


ing to foster vegetation that there must 
be numberless older heaps where the 
hardiest trees and bushes—Birch and 





Mountain Ash, Thorns, and Brambles— 
would thrive and convert unsightliness to 
beauty. The earliest attempts, and those 
that have only the prospect of a doubtful 
issue, had better be by sowing seed, for a 
seedling plant, if the conditions are good 
enough for its germination, will, from the 
beginning, find its own rooting way deep 
down in stony waste. — GERTRUDE 
JEKYLL, in Country Life. 





Rock plants for August.—Kindly tell me 
the best twelve rock plants for pots for show- 
ing in August ?—JAck. 

|The month of August is not prolifie of 
good rock plants for exhibition, and not 
unnaturally much depends upon the re- 
quirements of the schedule in such a 
case, and particularly whether required 
in flower or not. Then, again, it is 
important to know whether’ bulbous 
plants are admissible or others. The 
following, however, are among the best :— 

Campanula fragilis, C. isophylla, C. i. 
alba, ~©. Profusion, C. garganica in 
variety, C. Hendersoni, C. Mariesi, Poly- 
gonum affine, Zauschneria~ californica, 
Acantholimon venustum, A. glumaceum, 
Gentiana septemfida, Dicentra eximia, 
Coronilla iberica, Silene alpestris, Achillea 
tomentosa, Thalictrum adiantifolium, and 
Stokesia cyanea priecox. The above selec- 
tion is strong in Campanulas, but they are 
all reliable and distinct for the date 
required. ] 

Is a hardy Fuchsia a rock plant. —Kindly 


tell me if a Fuchsia grown out in the open is 
a rock plant?—JAck. 


[No, though a very wide interpretation 
is placed on the term. We should not, 
however, include it in a collection of rock 
plants, unless the term ‘rock shrub” 
made it possible. ] 





Chrysanthemum and Rose rust.—Chrysan- 
themum rust and rust on Roses, L think, must 
be the same. For some years I never saw 
anything of it until I bought in from large 
growers. If you can give me any information 
on the subject I shall esteem it a favour.— 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


[Attacks of rust on Roses and Chrys- 
anthemums can be, if not prevented, sub- 
dued when first it makes its appearance, 
if both are sprayed with a preparation 
named Anti-Rust, according to directions. 
Chrysanthemum cuttings taken from 
plants which in the previous season were 
infested with rust should be dipped in a 
solution of the preparation named. ] 















































































































































































































FRUIT. 


APPLES NEWTON WONDER 
BRAMLEY’S SHEDLING. 
varieties of late Apples stand out 
so prominently that in time they become 
great favourites, not only on account of 
their regular cropping, but for their good 
cooking qualities. 

NEWTON WONDER is, I consider, one of 
the most valuable winter Apples we have. 
Indeed, I think its cooking 
qualities it is in every way excellent. Ii 
is an ideal Apple for baking or stewing, 
and in addition it requires little, if any, 
sugar. Later, say in February, March, or 
even later, if given cool storage and not 


AND 


A FEW 


as regards 


gathered too early, it is valuable for 
dessert. Those who~have in the past 
failed with the Wellington may with 


advantage plant the Newton Wonder. The 


fruits are large when well grown, very 
distinct in appearance, and also hand- 
some. By some it is supposed to be a 


cross between the Blenheim and Welling- 
ton. I prefer it to the Wellington, as the 
tree is a good grower and well suited for 
orchard culture; indeed, it does well in all 
forms when once established. Grown in 
bush form, or as a small standard, it is 
of great value in gardens where space is 
limited. I recently saw some excellent 
crops of this variety in Kent on dwarf 
standards and bushes, the land being kept 
clean. The fruits were very fine and 
beautifully coloured, and I was told that 
there was always a good demand for them, 
especially late in December. 

3RAMLEY’S SEEDLING is another excel- 
lent kitchen Apple. Of late years this 
variety has been more largely planted than 
any other Apple. It makes a large orchard 
tree grown as a standard, and the keeping 
quality of the fruit and its value for 
cooking make it a great favourite. It is 
in season from December to April and was 
one of the Apples that was favourably 
noticed at the Apple Congress. This 
variety grown on the Paradise, and the 
centre of the trees kept thin’ (but not 
severely pruned), makes a most useful and 
fertile garden tree. It. is .a regular 
cropper. This Apple succeeds on a heavy 
or damp. soil. Like most late Apples, it 
should not be gathered too early. I have 
always found it far more profitable to lose 
a few fruits by dropping than spoil the 
crop by too early gathering. Mi CoRR 





VINES UNSATISFACTORY. 

WiLL you kindly advise me about my Vines? 
Last year the Grapes shanked very badly, and 
I have got my master to give the Vines a rest 
this year. I thought it would be a good 
chance to look to the roots. I forked down 
1 foot, but found none. What is the best 
time to begin? Shall I want any manure or 
turf? Anything else you can tell me would be 
greatly appreciated.—AYRSHIRB. 


[The cause of the Grapes shanking so 
badly is, doubtless, due to the roots 
having got down into the sub-soil, there- 
fore, your suggestion as to lifting them is 
good, and the earlier you carry it out the 
better. Before commencing operations 
ascertain as nearly as possible the quan- 
tity of compost that will be required to 
make a new border, as it would be useless 
to lay the roots out in the old soil again. 
To be able to estimate the quantity within 
a little we may mention that the border 
itself should be 2 feet 6 inches deep. 
There should also be a depth of drainage 
matter, such as brickbats, clinkers, and 
coarse gravel to go on top equal to 
9 inches. Then we think it quite likely, 
When the sub-soil is reached, that it will 
be found to consist of clay, and perhaps 
full of moisture. If so, this will mean 
the concreting of the base both to prevent 
damp rising and the roots escaping in 
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future, and to carry off surplus water 
when the border is watered, or during a 
heavy rainfall. If it is situated outside the 
vinery a drain must be provided, laying 
this just below the outer edge of the con- 
crete base. Give the latter a fall of one 
in twelve from front to back if the border 
is an inside one, and from the front wall 
of Vinery to as far as necessary in an out- 
ward direction if it is outside. The con- 
crete should be from 5 inches to 6 inches 
thick. We mention these details so that 
you Inay procure the necessary materials 
in advance, and then they will be ready 
to hand when required. For the same 
reason the compost for the new border 
should be got ready beforehand. This 
should consist for the most part of the 
best fibrous loam obtainable, even using it 
in a fresh-dug condition, rather than 
employing soil of an unsuitable nature. 
The top 8 inches or 4 inches, grass as 
well, of a well-grazed sheep pasture, 
would afford loam of a suitable character, 


and this should be chopped roughly to 
pieces. To each five ecart-loads of this add 
one cart-load of -lime rubbish or old 


plaster, the same of wood ashes or burnt 
soil, 14 ewt. of 3-inch bones, 14 ewt. bone- 


meal, and 4 bushels fresh soot. Mix the 
ingredients intimately by turning the 


mass three times, and coyer with mats or 
a tarpaulin till wanted. This done, you 
may then proceed with the 

LIFTING OF THE. Rroots.—Have a good 


supply of damp Moss handy and some 
mats. Begin by forking the soil from be- 
tween the roots at the outer edge of 


border, and gradually work towards the 
front wall. The soil, as it is thrown out, 
should be wheeled away. As the roots are 
liberated turn them back, or to one side, 
lay them in a mat, and cover at once with 
damp Moss after watering them with a 
fine-rosed water-pot. When lifting is com- 
pleted and the soil cleared out, get in the 
drain and concrete base also if necessary, 
and allow a day or two to elapse for th2 
latter to set properly. Then arrange the 
drainage matter, placing the roughest in 
the bottom and the finest on the top. 
Cover this with whole turves, Grass side 
downwards, and have a supply of the 
latter.ready to hand with which to build 
a retaining wall on the outside of the 
border. -Then proceed to wheel in the new 
compost, which tread firm with the feet, 
and in this lay out the roots at their 
various levels in a nearly horizontal 
position, after cutting off all bruised and 
broken ends. On the long, thong-like, and 
very old roots make numerous slight in- 
cisions with a sharp knife, which will 
induce new roots of a fibrous nature to be 
emitted. Complete the border by making 
it some 6 inches higher than the required 
level, to allow for the sinking of the com- 
post. In the case of an outside border it 
would be advisable to cover it with-1 foot 
in depth of long litter or leaves, with 
some litter on top, till the end of March 
or mid-April, according to the weather. 
As you are in a position to give the Vines 
a season’s rest, allow them to start natur- 
ally, or, in other words, of their own 
accord. In the event of the border being 
inside see that the soil does not become 
too dry before affording a good soaking of 
water. The length of time that will 
elapse before this is necessary will de- 
pend on the condition of the compost when 
the border is constructed. You should 
procure and well study ‘‘ Vines and Vine 
Culture,’ by A. F. Barron, 5th edition. 
price 5s. 6d. post free, to be had from Mrs. 
Barron, 13, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, 
London, W.] 





Big-bud on Black Currants.—Can you tell 
me what is the cause of the big-bud on Black 
Currant-trees? A few years ago I purchased 
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some trees from a large nursery, and, to my 
surprise, all of them have a lot of big-buds 
every year, and I do not get very much fruit 
from them. The trees I grew for about thirty 
years never had any sign of these buds. What 
is the best thing to do with them. My garden 
is heavy land.—SovuTHAMPTON. 


[The ** big-bud,’’ as it is termed, is not 
a disease at all, but is due to the Black 
Currant gall-mite (Hriophyes phytoptus). 
This has been known to scientists for a 
number of years, but it is within the last 
ten or fifteen years that it has worked 
such destruction in fruit plantations and 
gardens. The best remedial measures te 
combat this pest are to pick off every 
infested bud you can find now and burn 
them. Then in April and again the first 
week in May give the bushes a good dust-" 
ing with a mixture of one part lime and 
two parts sulphur after having thoroughly 
damped them with a syringe. Also try 
Syringing them weekly with Quassia ex- 
tract both before they flower and. after 
the fruit is set until the middle of June.] 

Covering glass-houses. — Some years 
ago I made some experiments in covering 
forcing and other glass-houses in winter, 
and I came to the conclusion not only that 
there was some economy in it, but the 
atmosphere inside was more genial, and 
the plants did better. Mats were sewn 
together and fixed to rollers. Frigi-domo 
and stout canvas were used in the same 
way. The result was a saving of 5 per 
cent. in the temperature; and, as the pro- 
babilities are that the cost of fuel will 
increase, it will pay to cover small forcing- 
houses, the covers to be rolled down on 
cold evenings and rolled up again in the 
morning. Of course, mats and other 
materials are perishable, but they are 
cheaper than coke, and the well-being of 
the plants should be considered.—E. H. 


Apple Roundway Magnum Bonum.—As 4 
reader of your excellent paper for some four- 
teen years, may ask you whether Apple 
Roundway Magnum Bonum has a good consti- 
tution or not, as I think of regrafting Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, which is a hopeless tree here 
in any form, cankering badly and the fruit 
cracked and worthless, while the Ribston 
Pippin, grown as a bush amongst the Cox’s 
does well. Allington and Jacob’s Seedling grow 
rampantly, and also fruit well, especially 
Allington.—EpwarD B. JOHNSON, West Burton, 
Aysgarth, S.0O., Yorkshire. y 


VEGETABLES. 


EARLY PEAS, 


AUTUMN-SOWN Peas now require frequent 
attention, and to prevent frost injuring — 
the stems and point growths they should 
have light, friable soil, such as often can 
be obtained from beneath the potting 
bench or similar material placed on either 
side of the plants and be sheltered from 
cold, cutting winds with branches of 
Spruce, Laurel, or Yew. Stake them as 
soon as the plants are advanced sufi- 
ciently in growth for it to be done with 
safety and return the sheltering branches 
of evergreens. Make preparation now for 
the sowing of Peas under glass by getting 
ready, pots, boxes, turves, or whatever is 
preferred for sowing the seed in. I prefer 
turves 5 feet in length, 1 foot wide, and 
3 inches thick. In each turf three drills, 
cne in the middle, and one near the out- 
sides, and 2 inches deep should be scooped 
out. In these the seeds are sown not too 
thickly and covered with fine soil, and then 
placed in a cold pit or frame, from which 
hard frost is warded off by covering the 
sashes with mats. At planting time each 
turf is cut into three strips, each strip 
having a row of Peas in it, and these are 
planted just as they are. Where want of 
frame or pit accommodation will not ad-~ 
mit of this being done, seed of an approved 
early variety should be sown as soon as 
it comes to hand in a well-sheltered part 
of the garden, such as a border at the 
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Veas, when sown, should be covered with 
ight soil ef some description, instead of 
he staple, to avoid the risk of their rotting 
n the event of the spring being wet and 
old.—G. P. K. 





OWING SALSATY 


about the proper cultivation of 
and Carrots. The former this year, 


ome hints 
ialsafy 


nstead of being a long, tapered root, has a | 


aass of shoots. On the French and German 
farkets one finds this vegetable grown as if 


ln the rock garden at Friar Park. 


vast in a mould. My Carrots were the same, 
and all full of small worms, which leave black 
marks.—A. M. M. 


[Your soil, evidently, is unsuited for the 
production of clean, shapely roots both of 
Salsafy and Carrots. In these cireun- 
stances the remedy is to prepare the soil 


for them in a similar manner to that 
practised by exhibitors of vegetablis 


when the staple cannot be depended on to 
yield roots of the best quality. This is to 
dig the plots where these crops are to be 
grown in the ordinary way in winter, but 
as your soil is infested with insects it 


should first be dressed with one of the | 


advertised soil disinfectants. This should 
be mixed as intimately as possible with 
the soil as the digging proceeds. At the 
end of March mark off the Carrot-plot 
into rows 1 foot apart; then, with an iron 
bar or a long-handled dibber, bore holes 


AND CARROTS. | 


SHALL be much obliged if you would give me | 


the potting-bench, or, failing this, make 
up a mixture of two-thirds loam, one-third 
well-decayed Jeaf-mould, with 
sand (not necessarily silver, as pit sand 
| will do) to render the whole sharp and 
open, and pass it through a 4-inch sieve. 
Make this quite firm after filling the 
holes. About the second week in April 
sow four or five seeds in each hole. 
the plants appear, and are large enough, 
thin them down to one, and that the 
strongest in each instance. After-culture 





(See page 71.) 


should consist of frequent hoeings to keep 
down weeds until the tops cover the 
ground. The roots should be ready for 
lifting in November. 

| With regard to Salsafy, the last wee 
of April or first week in May is quite 
early enough for the sowing of this. 
Therefore, the middle of April would be 
early enough to prepare and fill the holes 
with soil. In this case the rows and holes 
| in the rows should be the same distance 
apart as for Carrots, while the depth of 
the holes need not exceed 18 inches. Sow 
seed in the same quantity as before, and 
thin to one plant when large enough to 


/ handle. By the adoption of these means 
/you should experience no difficulty in 
| obtaining symmetrical roots of the 


| highest quality, and equal in every par- 
' ticular to the continental productions. | 


enough | 


When | 











| plants. 
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Ieills are washes Pisirce he peeauet fF, the |9 inches apart, from 18 inches to 2 feet | NOTES AND REPLIES. 
4 3 are draw et asunder the space va) gerard Fon EON ee + | ¢ : 

) fe isunder the space deep, according to the variety grown, 01 | Celery (red).—The outside stalks of my 
yetween can be utilised for the raising of | whether of the Intermediate or long-| Celery are pithy, and there is little heart, 
arly crops of Spinach, Radishes, Lettuces, | rooted type, and 8 inches in diameter, | 2/though the plants are large. There is a 

ae: 1D : : “f oe : : os ... | single row in a trench, but it has not been 
nd early Potatoes. In all instances where | Fill these holes with finely-sifted light | watered. ‘Would lack of water in the early 
he soil is of a heavy retentive nature the | material, such as old soil from beneath | stages cause this?—W, J. R. 


{You supply the answer yourself to this 
query. The plants were starved from the 
want of water throughout the growing 
season, which accounts for such poor re- 
sults. Celery can hardly be over-watered 
from the time the plants are ‘set out in 
the trenches until ready for moulding, 
which should always be preceded by a 
thorough soaking of water. ]} 

Failure of Celery.—I am troubled with a 
disease in my Celery—called, I think, the 
fungus disease. My opinion is that it must 
be imported. either in the seed or in the 
It is only of late years that my 
Celery has been attacked. I have syringed my 
plants with sulphide of potassium and dusted 


with hot lime, and I hope to save most of 
them,.—SOUTHAMPTON. 


[The disease you mention is, we suspect, 
the Celery-leaf disease (Phyllosticta api). 


The attack is generally set up in damp 


| weather as a result of the spores of the 
| fungus being already present in the soil 


where the plants are grown. After a bad 
attack Celery should not be grown either 
on or near to the same site for the next 
two or three years. Sulphide of potas- 
sium is a good remedy, but Bordeaux mix- 


| ture is considered to be the more effective 
| of the two. 


If necessary, give this a trial 
this coming season. Do not wait until the 
disease has obtained a good hold of the 
foliage, but spray immediately you detect 
signs of its appearance on any of the 


leaves. Three or four sprayings at inter- 
vals of a week should then subdue the 


attack. ] 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 


“SOUTHERN COUNTIBS. 
Fruit-houses.— Where Muscat Grapes are 
required to be ripe by the end of July the 
Vines should be started not later than the 
end of the present month. Cleansing 


| operations and the painting of the hot- 


water pipes have been completed. The 
rods have also been dressed with an 
insecticide and the border, which is inside, 
top-dressed after applying Vine manure in 
the prescribed quantity. When started, 
the border will receive a good soaking of 
tepid water, which will suffice in the way 
of root moisture until the flowering stage 
is near at hand, when it will again be 
watered. It is neither wise to afford water 
while the Vines are in flower nor to allow 
the soil to become unduly dry during that 
period, as both have been found to seri- 


ously affect the setting of the berries. As 
Muscats like more heat than Black 


Hambros, for instance, the starting tem- 
peratures may be 50 degs. by night and 55 
degs. by day, raising these figures another 
5 degs. respectively when the buds begin 
to break. Syringing the rods with tepid 
water and taking the usual steps in the 
way of damping, etc., particularly in 
bright weather, to ensure the requisite de- 
gree of humidity, are also routine matters 
that require careful attention. For the 
present a rise of 10 degs. to 15 degs. with 
the aid of sun-heat may be allowed before 
admitting air, and close early enough to 
run the mercury up to 85 degs. now that 
the days begin to lengthen somewhat and 
more sunlight is experienced, 
Autumn-planted Cucumbers will bene- 
fit and begin to yield increased returns, 
but care must be exercised to prevent them 
becoming distressed through oyer-cropping. 
The safest course to pursue is to allow the 
plants to bear no more fruits in various 
stages of development than will ensure 
the needful supply. To maintain the 
plants in a healthy, vigorous condition top- 
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dressings of fibrous loam enriched with 
old Mushroom manure and a dash of bone- 
meal applied on the little and often prin- 
ciple keep the roots active and feeding near 
the surface. An occasional damping of the 
pathways with liquid manure in the after- 
noon is also beneficial and keeps red spider 
in check. Frequent damping of exposed 
surfaces,as well as the bed accompanied 
by overhead syringing in bright weather 
also assist in the same direction as well 
as promote: free growth. When stopping 
and tying down young growths, remove ¢ 
few of the oldest leaves and endeavour by 
these means to keep the trellis clothed with 
healthy foliage. Plants raised from re- 
cently sown seeds are in a sufficiently ad- 
vanced condition to call for the house in 
which they will be grown being finally pre- 
pared for them. This consists in getting 
in the soil and forming it into little 
hillocks, one under each sash or its equiva- 
lent. When thoroughly warmed through, 
planting can then be done. ‘This, it should 
be added, is effected before the plants be- 
come pot-bound, and care is taken to see 
the soil is in a moist condition. When 
planted, sticks to support the plants until 
they reach the trellis and a good watering 
to settle the soil about the balls are other 
matters needing attention. A brisk day 
temperature of 70 degs. to 75 degs. and of 
65 degs. to 70 degs. at night, according to 
the weather, will, with abundant moisture, 
ensure quick growth. A bottom heat of 
75 degs. to 80 degs. is also necessary. Pre- 
paration for the planting of the earliest- 
Taised 

Melons in 14-inch pots filled principally 
with loam, other ingredients being lime 
rubble and a little bone-meal, is now en- 
gaging attention. Firmness of compost 
being essential, this end is attained with 
the aid of potting sticks. The latter are 
also necessary for making the soil firm 
round the balls at the time of planting, 
Which should be carried out before the 
plants get root-bound. In other particu- 
lars, such as staking, watering, and tem- 
peratures, the directions given for Cucum- 
bers are observed. In very cold and windy 
weather, covering the roofs at night with 
waterproof- canvas or similar material 
cbviates the necessity for much hard 
firing. The present is a good time to pre- 
pare a good heap of leaves and stable dung 
for the making of hotbeds in the course of 
a week or so for the frame cultivation of 
both Cucumbers and Melons. 

The Orchard.—Pruning and thinning of 
o1chard trees we usually leave till last, 
Nuts excepted. This is now going forward 
and consists in cutting away dead twigs 
and branches, removing any _ shoots 
showing a tendency to cross others more 
suitably placed and which, if left, would 
unduly fill up the centre; and shortening 
where necessary, the side growths on main 
branches, as well as thinning the crowns 
where these have become congested. This 
applies to Apples, Pears, Plums, and 
Damsons. Wstablished Cherries do not, as 
a rule, require more being done to them 
than the cutting out of dead or broken 
branches, with, perhaps, a branch or 
growth here and there, where there is 4 
danger of overcrowding taking place, taken 
cut. Young trees of the first four named 
fruits are pruned in such a manner as to 
secure good-shaped, open-headed examples. 
Nuts will be left over till the end of Febru- 
ary or beginning of March. The trees are 
this season carrying a wonderful quantity 
of male flowers or catkins. As manure 
cannot be spared, all of the above, Nuts 
excepted, are having a cartload or so each 
of vegetable and garden refuse, which has 
been partly charred, placed round them to 
as far as the branches extend. This will 
eventually be lightly dug or pointed in, 
the turf—as the orchard is on grass—be- 
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ing turned grass-side down in the process 
of digging. For the destruction of Moss 
and Lichen fresh-slaked lime will be ap- 
plied when the trees are damp after rain 
or fog. 

Frames containing rooted cuttings of 
Calceolarias, Pentstemous, and other semi- 
hardy subjects for bedding out require all 
the air that can be afforded in favourable 
weather. These, unless the weather is un- 
usually severe, require but slight protec- 
tion, a covering of mats generally suflicing ; 
extra covering in the shape of Bracken is, 
however, given if necessary. Preparation 
for the planting out of the two first-named 
into cold frames will shortly take place. A 
good stock of Pentstenion John Lamont 
for massing in the flower borders will have 
special attention paid them, as they will 
occupy conspicuous positions this coming 
scason. After frost, Wallflowers and other 
spring-bedding plants need looking to and 
making firm again should they have been 
lifted by its action. Old lawns, especially 
such as are infested with Moss, may now 
be attended to. The Moss may be got rid 
of either by the aid of an iron rake or an 
application of sulphate of iron, the method 
for applying which has frequently been de- 
scribed in these pages. In both this and 
the former instance a surface-dressing of 
fine, rich soil will work wonders in en- 
couraging the Grass to grow and spread 
and form a good sward before summer 
arrives. Where much wall space is given 
up to creepers and shrubs the necessary 
pruning and training of such as stand in 
need of it may now be commenced. Hay- 
ing a good deal of work of this description 
to attend to we generally make a_be- 
ginning as soon as the pruning, ete., of 
fruit trees has been brought to a conclu- 
sion. A. -W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIRS. 

After the pruning and 
training of fruit-trees are completed 
spraying must be seen to. Carefully rake 
up all prunings and remove the surface 
soil from badly-affected trees, and convey 
them to the fire-heap. American blight— 
the worst pest that attacks Apple-trees—is 
one of the most difficult to eradicate. 
Mussel-scale is another pest which attacks 
every part of the tree, including the fruit, 
and if not kept in check increases rapidly. 
February is one of the best months for 
winter spraying, as by then all pruning 
should be completed. The caustie soda 
solution is a very safe and effective 
remedy for use by those who prefer to 
raake their own wash. There are, how- 
ever, SO Many cheap and effective prepara- 
tions on the market that it is scarcely 
necessary to go to the trouble to make 
one’s own. I have found V: 1 Fluid for 
winter spraying and VY. 2 Fluid for summer 
spraying safe and effective against all 
pests. The best manner of applying these 
and other sprays is by means of a knap- 
sack sprayer. An ordinary garden syringe, 
with a spraying nozzle attached, will 
answer where only a small number of trees 
has to be sprayed. Choose a mild day for 
carrying out the work. It is also advis- 
able for the operator to wear an old suit 
of clothes and leather or rubber gloves. In 
some districts certain varieties of Pears 
are very susceptible to the Pear nes 
In these gardens Doyenne du Comice was 
so badly affected with this pest that I had 
to discard this variety. Any trees that are 
affected should have all the surface soil 
removed at this season, conveying it to the 
smoulder fire. Fresh soil should be sub- 
stituted for that taken away. In addition, 
give a dressing of kainit at the rate of 2 2 Ib. 
to the square yard, repeating the applica- 
tion in the autumn. 

Flower garden.—Any planting of shrubs 
not completed in the autumn may be done 


. 














during the month of February, provided 
the weather is favourable and the ground 
has been well prepared and exposed to | 
frost. It often happens that the weather 
in February is more favourable for plant 7 
ing than in March and April. Carnations 
that were planted in autumn have stood 
well, and there are very few failures. Any 
that have failed will be replaced by 
plants reserved for that purpose. All 
plants will be divested of imperfect and. 
diseased foliage, the soil stirred, and a 
dressing of soot applied. If the her 
kaceous borders were not attended to in 
the autumn the work should be done as 
soon as the weather is favourable. Nearly. 
all herbaceous plants are gross feeders, 
and require to be grown in deeply-culti- 
vated, well-manured ground. The drought 
last season, in this locality proved the 
value of deep cultivation. It is now the 
time to sow in heat certain annuals, 
such as Antirrhinums, Cannas, Commelina 
ceelestis, Lobelia, East Lothian Stocks, 
Salvia splendens Pride of Zurich and 
Vireball, Salpiglossis, Dianthus, ete., for 
the flower garden. 
Plant-houses.—The present is a suitable 
time for potting up the general stock of 
Terns, as it is not advisable to disturb 
the roots after the plants have commenced 
to grow. Select pots of a suitable size, 
which must be scrupulously clean and well | 
drained, always remembering that Ferns | 
should never be over-potted. The compost 
used for potting should consist of good 
fibrous loam and peat, adding suflicient 
charcoal, broken potsherds, and _- silver 
sand to keep the soil porous. Ferns are 
charming basket plants, and a few well- 
filled baskets greatly add to the appear- 
ance of the Fernery. Some families are 
well adapted for baskets. All the Nephro- 
lepises and Davallias do well in baskets. 
I prefer the wire-baskets, the wires being 
well covered with Moss and small creep- 
ing plants. Continue to introduce into — 
gentle heat at intervals of eight days or 
ten days fresh batches of flowering plants. 
Lilacs, Laburnums, Guelder Roses, 
shrubby Spirzas, Wistarias, ete., force 
well at this season. They should be 
syringed regularly and the atmosphere of 
the house kept moist. These, with Tulips, — 
Narcissi, Freesias, and Lily of the Valley, 
provide a successional display of bloom for 
conservatory and other decorations. The — 
earliest Clivias are now showing signs of 
fiowering, and have been placed in a 
warmer house. They are given a liberal. 
supply of liquid manure as soon as the 
flowers begin to expand. The plants will 
be removed to the conservatory, where they. 
keep in good ‘condition for two or three 
weeks. Old plants of Fuchsias may nom 
be pruned and cleaned, but should not be 
repotted until they have started into 
growth. JTor the purpose of encouraging 
them to grow the plants should be placed” 
in a warm house and syringed daily. 7 
Euphorbia. jacquinieflora is rather 
mere difficult to manage than most sub- 


jects, being very liable to die off, especially 


just after flowering. As the plants pass” 
out of bloom select the healthiest and 
place them as near the glass as possible, ia 
a temperature of 60 degs., giving them 
only sufficient water to prevent the wood 
shrivelling, while they should be well ex-_ 
posed to the light, so that they may break 
freely and make short, sturdy shoots, 
which will root freely under proper treat. 
ment. ‘The stock of. all kinds of bedding — 
plants that have to be propagated during 
the spring should now have attention. The 
stock plants should be cleaned and placed 
in a little extra warmth. By commencin 
early, the first batch of cuttings will give 
extra - stock, and the cuttings obtained 
from the young plants are often more 


satisfactory than those obtained from the 
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id ones. Any sub-tropical plants to be 
iropagated from cuttings should receive 
rly attention, as they should be grown 
n to a fair size before being planted out. 
| Vegetable garden.—Digging and trench- 
he should be completed as quickly as pos- 
ible, it being essential that the soil, 
specially if it is of a heavy nature, should 


we exposed to the weather during 
Mebruary and Marech.. Look over the 


Jabbage quarter planted in the autumn, 
nd fill up any vacancies with plants from 
‘he seed bed. Dress with soot and stir 
he ground between the rows to the depth 
vf 2 inches or 8 inches. If there is any 
carcity of plants a small quantity of seed 
if an early-maturing AL iriety, such as Ex- 
ress, should be sown now in a gentle 
eat. Such plants would produce heads fit 
or use early in the spring. A small sow- 
ng of Celery may now be made for the 
arliest crop. Cover the seeds very lightly 
ind place the pans containing the seed on 
it gentle hot-bed.. Directly the seedlings 
ippear stand the pans near to the roof- 
tlass and transplant the seedlings as soon 
is large enough to shallow boxes filled 
vith fine loam, leaf-mould, and spent 
Wushroom manure, adding the necessary 
juantity of sand to keep the soil open. 
Inions raised from seeds sown in boxes at 
the beginning of the year will need prick- 
ng out into boxes filled with three parts 
ibrous loam, one part leaf-soil, and one 
yart spent Mushroom manure, adding a 
lash of bone-meal, soot, and suflicient sand 
° keep the soil porous. The soil should 
je in a moderately dry condition, and be 
nade firm in the boxes. Place the plants 
it a distance of 3 inches apart. Stand the 
soxes in a light position, in an atmospheric 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
There has been very little difficulty this 


winter in keeping up a good supply of 
Parsley. Plants in frames are afforded 


in abundance of air whenever the weather 


is favourable. The soil is stirred occa- 
sionally and decayed leaves removed. The 


Weather hitherto has been favourable to 


the growth of 

Winter Spinach, and there is little lilkeli- 
hood of a scarcity before the spring or 
February-sown crops are available. The 
first opportunity will be taken to sow a 
few rows on a warm border. I never de- 


vote a- breadth of ground specially to 
Spinach, but always grow it between the 


rows of early Peas, sowing the seed rather 
freely in.a shallow drill, drawn midway 
between the drills intended for or already 
Sown with Peas. This is repeated as 
often as successional sowings of Veas are 
made, thus keeping up a constant supply. 
A liberal sowing of Peas—Chelsea Gem, 
Harbinger, and Little Marvel—has been 
made in frames. Ground intended for 
Parsnips haying been trenched early in 
the winter should now be forked over on 
the first favourable opportunity. The 
Parsnip requires a long season of growth, 
and the main batch should be sown 
directly opportunity permits, but no 
attempt should be made to sow seeds of 
any kind unless the soil is in a suitable 
condition. The present is a good time to 
make a plantation of Horse Radish. The 
ground should be trenched and a liberal 
quantity of farmyard manure added, as 
this plant delights in. a deep, rich soil. 
Select young, clean roots, and plant in 
rows 2 feet apart and 9 inches from root 
t) root, using a dibber for planting. 
I. W. GALLop. 


SCOTLAND. 
During the week the wall-trees, 
With a few exceptions, have been finished. 
An Apricot-tree which had lost nearly the 
whole of its centre was rearranged in such 
a way that the loss is hardly noticeable. 











The exceptions above referred to are Nec- 
tarines—Elruge and Lord Napier—grown 
in a case with a southerly exposure. 
These trees haye retained their foliage for 
an exceptionally long time, but they are 
now almost leafless, and will be dealt with 


at once. A beginning has been made to 
manure some old Apple-trees growing in 


Grass. These are of considerable age and 
vary in size, and are kept free from turf 
round the stems, according to their dimen- 
sions, the circles ranging in diameter from 
6 feet to 16 feet. The soil is first of all 
lightly forked up, and a good coating of 
well-decayed farmyard manure is applied. 
This dressing is given in alternate years, 
a quantity of an approved artificial being 
applied during the following season. One 
of these trees—Darly Transparent—bore 
during the past year the heaviest crop in 
the garden, while the others—chiefly Stir- 
ling. Castle—also gave a good yield. As 
they are somewhat covered with Lichen, 
the trees will be sprayed as soon as the 
weather is sufficiently favourable for the 
purpose. Treated in this fashion these old 
trees seldom fail. 


Hardy plant borders.—A number of 
Aloysia citriodora has been lifted, potted, 
and placed in an unheated greenhouse. 
While this plant in our climate withstands 
all but exceptionally severe frost, it is 
always considered advisable to lift a cer- 
tain number in order that no difficulty may 
arise later on in the event of a hard spring. 


Placed in heat in February or March, 
plenty of cuttings is produced, which 


taken with a heel, readily root and form 
good plants for putting out in June. Rose 
planting, delayed by the state of the soil, 
it is hoped to finish shortly. The forking 
of borders is going steadily on during suit- 
able weather. In some of the borders 
large specimens of Moutan Pzeonies are 
growing. The buds of these Tree Pseonies 
are very precocious, and as they are*not 
quite hardy damage may yet be done to 
them. These plants are all on their own 
roots, and to this is attributed their 
vigorous growth, for if grafted they do not 
long survive. Bulbs of different kinds are 
now noticeable, and at the foot of a large 
piece of Fuchsia Riccartoni a few colonies 
of Anemone stellata are visible. A line of 
Sweet Peas remained in bloom until the 
first week of the year; and if the blooms 
were not fit for cutting, they were, at all 
events, attractive to the last. 
Conservatory.—The brief duration of the 
latest Chrysanthemums has been the sub- 
ject of general comment. This may to 
some extent be explained by the mildness 
of the season, which burried the buds on 
more quickly than usual before the plants 
were housed, and, further, by the damp 
weather which prevailed after that time, 
this necessitating, in the interests of other 
plants, more fire heat than was absolutely 
needful for Chrysanthemums. Be this as 
it may, the fact remains that their season 
was shorter than usual, but as they sup- 
plied cut bloom during the Christmas and 
New Year season the need for regret is 
less. Their removal has caused an entire 
rearrangement, and their places have been 
filled with large plants of Genista fragrans 
and Arum Lilies, both just coming into 
bloom. Very useful now are large plants 
of Nephrolepis Fosteri and N. tuberosa, 
which furnish the bottom of the stage and 
conceal the pots of the flowering plants. 
A batch of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine has 
been introduced, and is clear and showy. 
B. Turnford Hall and B. Caledonia appear 
to be much better suited by the tempera- 
ture of this house than they are in greater 


heat, lasting well and remaining in good 
order for an exceptionally long time. 


Bulbs, of course, aré now plentiful, and a 
few double Tulips are useful. <A _ large 











batch of Primula malacoides from an un- 
heated house has been brought in, and 
being given a good exposure and thinly 
arranged they always do well. Sprays of 


the Silver Wattle (Acacia dealbata) are 
now. attractive, Heliotrope is blooming 
freely, and on the same wall a Zonal 


Pelargonium—Rada, 
tically ever-blooming. 

Stove.—During the week an opportunity 
was taken to clean down this house. In 
addition, a propagating pit at the top end 
of the house, situated over a water-tank 
and heated by hot-water pipes, was 
emptied of its contents, and after being 
scrubbed down was prepared for an early 
start. The material used in this pit for 
spring propagation is Cocoa fibre, and a 


planted out—is prac- 


good bulk of this useful rooting medium 
has been placed i in DORLIOR, damped, and 


(No. 6.) 


VICAR 
(IOUS) 
WRINKLE. 


My dear Friends,— The 
world is a garden, and we are all 
gardeners. Some of us are sowers and some of us are 
reapers, but in the springtime we are all of the earth, 
earthy. 


Firstly, Adam was the primal gardener, but he 
wasn't a great success. In the first place, he had only his 
wife to blame when things went wrong, and in the second 
place he had not the advantage of Bees’ Advertisements and 
Catalogues to show him what to do and what not to do. 
Adam has been dead some time now, but your own garden 
may be made into a Garden of Eden. Therefore, let us, 
over our cups of excellent tea, talk about Flowers, and Bees’ 
Bewitching Hardy Flower Borders in particular. 

Secondly, a gardener is known by the 
borders that he keeps. The veriest tyro can plant 
out a dozen ready-made Geraniums, twenty-two Calceolarias 
six Marguerites, and a fringe of blue Lobelia, and call it a 
Border. But a real-live garde ner needs something a little 
more lasting and artistic. That is why he buys one of Bees’ 
Bewitching Border Collections of Hardy Flowers. 


Thirdly, yes, my dear friends (Thank you, Mrs. 
Jones, I will take another cup of tea), take this wrinkle 
from the “cloth.” Plant your Border with one eye to the 
future, and the other to immediate effect. Plant so that it 
will be a thing of beauty and a joy for ever, and in the days 
to come you will not be disappointed. Plant everything 
with an eye to effect and colour, remembering always that it 
is just as well to put the tallest plants at the back, and those 
of dwarf habit in the front row. Also, as your border is to 
be permanent, you should see that the ground is well 
nourished, and that the soil is sweet and well drained. 


Fourthly (Thank you, Mrs. Jones, I will have 
another cup of tea), a friend of mine used to say that 
gardening was a lazy mnan’ s job, but there is more in plant- 
ing a border than meets the eye. It is a mistake to trim off 
all the little stre aang roots with a pair of scissors before 
committing the plant to the ground. The result may look 
very neat, Dut even roots have their uses. 

Fifthly, it used to be thought that if you plant a 
border of hardy perennials to-day, you may expect results by 
the time baby wants a set of false teeth. But that is really 
a mistake. Bees’ Bewitching Borders are a thing of glory 
the first season, and an ever-recurring joy in succeeding 
years. Hardy perennials, my good friends, furnish us with 
all that man or woman living can desire in ‘the way of colour 
and beauty of form—(Yes, Mrs, Jones, I will take another 
cup of tea)—from the tenderest blues, to the glories of flaming 
red and gold ; a perennial border will give the gardener all 
that his soul desires. 

Sixthly, the ordinary bedding plant lacks 
permanency, and bid moreover, woefully expensive. You 
plant it in May, and, by the time you are home from your 
holidays, its short- live: d glory is cast upon the rubbish heap. 
My friends, be advised.. Plant for the future. Bees’ 
Bewitching Borde ay Perennials are an investment which yield 
rich floral dividends in the days to come. Every hardy 
perennial that. you plant this year will make three next 
season. Think of the mathematical possibilities if the pro- 
cess were carried to a logical conclusion. The purchaser of 
one of Bees’ Bewitching Border Collections of Hardy 
Flowers can look forward, in time, to becoming the proud 
possessor of millions of valuable plants. Each year sees 
them doubling their manifold beauties, and tripling or 
quadrupling their charming personalities. 

Lastly, my dear friends—(Thank you, Mrs. Jones, 
I will have a final cup of your really excellent tea) 
take my advice, 


Turn to page iii. Now, and see the type of flower 
border of which we have been speaking, also a list of the 
plants, and you will note that the Bees send a plan, showing 
how the plants are to be arranged inthe border. Each plant 
is named and numbered. All you have to do is to follow the 
yery simple plan, to ensure the flowers being placed in the 
correct position, as regards height and colour arrangement. 


Finally, let me again impress upon you the extreme im- 
portance of taking immediate action. There is nothing to 
gain, and everything to lose, by deferring your decision until 
to-morrow. The gardener who hesitates is lost, therefore, I 
again urge you to refer to page iii., or to write for 
Bees’ Hardy Flower Catalogue Now, “Lest 
you Forget.” Many illustrations in natural colours. 


BEES LTD., 175s, Mill ot., Liverpool. 


GUINEA FOR A WRINKLE. 


For the best ‘‘ wrinkle,” ‘‘tip,” or “hint,” on any garden- 
ing subject, sent in on, or before, February 3rd, Bees Ltd, 
will give 21s. cash. All entries to be written on post-cards. 
Origin to be stated, if Sieg o : Address: ‘* Wrinkles, 
Bees Ltd., 175B, Mill-street, Liverpool, and say whether you 
wish for Seed, Plant, or fore Catalogues to be sent, 
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levelled. At other times a mixture of fibre 
and crushed shells or silver sand is used ; 
but for forthcoming work reliance is 
placed on the Cocoa fibre only. Fine- 
foliaged plants are now attractive, 
Dracrenas especially so, and among. the 
latter D. terminalis is conspicuous. Hand- 
some pieces may be grown in pots 4 inches 
and 5 inches in diameter, the restricted 
root-run rendering the colour brighter. 
Dracenas are; I think, too often over- 
potted and over-watered, with the result 
that the plants very often lose their bottom 
leaves and assume a “‘ leggy ’’ appearance. 
The leaves of a number of Acalypha 
musaica are particularly well coloured, 
and as the pots are full of roots the plants 
need plenty of water and occasionally a 
weak stimulant to preserve them in good 
condition. The heat is kept in the region 
of 65 degs. during the night, and unless 
on exceptionally sunny days no ventilation 
is given. Hven in the latter case only a 
Slight chink is opened for an hour or two 
in the middle of the day. 

Vegetable garden.—The mild and damp 
weather which has been common - since 
early winter has been unfavourable to the 
well-being of Cauliflowers in frames and 
under — handlights. Preparation must, 
therefore, be made to sow seeds of an ap- 
proved yariety in order that no scarcity of 
plants may occur later. Sown now, 
that sterling old Cauliflower Walcheren 
gives heads not very much later than the 
Early London type, these heads having 
the further merit of being of a much more 
useful size and less apt to button prema- 
turely. The exhibitor is already sowing 
Onions; but for the ordinary cultivator 
there is yet ample time. For some reason 
Leeks appear to be needful in collections 
of vegetables in August; therefore, those 
who intend to compete may sow a pinch 
of seed. This sowing should be supple- 
mented by another at the end of the month. 
When the soil is at all dry a little fork- 
ing back of ground intended for early 
crops is being done; and Potato ground 
has been freely dressed with wood ashes. 
Yor early dishes of Potatoes I still fancy 
Sharpe’s Victor—a variety of good size 
and flavour, and yielding well, either grown 
in frames or in pots. Half-spent hotbeds 
are now useful for Carrots. These, if 
sown in rather deep boxes, are, I think, 
equally early and of superior quality to 
those sown in soil upon the hotbed. Bras- 
sicas still continue to be plentiful ; and the 
little-grown Savoy Early Ulm has been 
very useful. W. McGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





OBITUARY. 


SIR HENRY YORKE. 
Str Henry Yorke, whose obituary notice 
appeared in The Times of January 15th, is 
a great loss to us gardeners. He was first 
a sailor, and afterwards he undertook the 
important charge of Victualler for the 
Navy. He had a refined taste in garden- 
ing and made one of the most beautiful 
gardens I have seen in a perfectly artistic 
way. He found a hollow in a wood with 
a good deposit of leaf-mould and peaty 
soils, washed down for ages by old 
floods of a neighbouring brook, and he 
adapted all this to the needs of a great 
variety of beautiful plants. The planting 
was done in a thoroughly good way with- 
out altering the naturally varied surface 
or seeking any background save that of 
the fine native trees around. There 
everything grew happily, from the beauti- 
ful Zenobias to the finest . Rhododen- 
drons and all hardy Ferns and bog-haunting 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


plants. I have never seen a garden which 
got so far away from all the present-day 
phrase-mongering about formalities and 
informalities, barbers’ clippings, or 
drapers’ garden ornaments. The place 
was the most delightful oasis of hardy 
plants I have ever seen. It was a lesson 
to all people in country places to embrace 
such finds as so often occur, and which 
often give a better chance of rardening 
than any set-out place. 

We have often in the past had the 
pleasure of showing some of the charms 
of his garden, but no words could convey 
a fair idea of its grace and natural 
beauty. I have often wished that those 
purblind folk who write and ask for an 
“alternative ’’ to their bedding-out and 
mosaic horrors might-see it. W..R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Ferns doing badly (R. K. P.)—The Fern- 
frond you send’ us is One mass of thrips and 
red-spider, and will never recover. The best 
way will be to cut all the fronds off and burn 
them, and encourage the plants to throw up a 
fresh lot of fronds. You have evidently been 
keeping the plants much too hot and dry, both 
in the atmosphere and at the roots. When the 
new fronds appear keep the plants well 
watered at the roots, and also syringe freely, 
Maintaining a damp atmosphere in whatever 
place you may be growing them. From what 
you say, we should imagine that the ball of 
soil in which the plants are growing is very 
dry, though on the surface the soil may appear 
quite moist enough. 


The Stag’s Horn Fern (Platycerium alci- 
corne (Anon).—This is one of the most showy 
and easily-grown Ferns. Whether upon a 
rough piece of cork or in pots it is among the 
best. A compost of turfy loam, fibrous peat, 
and a few pieces of dry cow-dung, intermixed 
with Sphagnum Moss, is good. These should 
not be broken up finely. Perhaps the showiest 
method of culture is to fasten to pieces of 
cork, first securing a mixture of turf, peat, 
and Moss, by copper wire, and then fixing the 
small offsets. The plant soon grows, and the 
extreme variations of its fertile and infertile 
fronds are very quaint. Simply take the plant 
down and soak it occasionally. 


Flowering plants for show in July 
(C. W. T.)—What are regarded as ordinary 
summer-flowering greenhouse plants, such as 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums of various sections, 
Heliotrope, and, particularly, Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, could be had at their best about 
the time named. Lilium longiflorum, too, that 
has been slightly retarded will be very eflec- 
tive in a group, as also will Lilium speciosum. 
As this last does not bloom naturally till a 
little later than the date named, it will need 
forcing, or retarded bulbs may be obtained. 
Of annuals likely to suit your purpose may be 
named the following :—Antirrhinum, sow in 
February; Aster, sow in March; Celosia pyra- 
midalis, sow in April; Godetias, sow in April; 
Nemesia, sow in March; Phlox Drummondi, 
sow in March; Rhodanthe Manglesi, sow in 
March; Schizanthus, sow in February or 
March; and Stocks, sow in March or April. 
The flowering Cannas and the Chimney Bell- 
flower (Campanula pyramidalis) are also valu- 
able for grouping. 


Isoloma hirsutum (Pateha). — This is a 
member of the Gesnera family and a native 
of Colombia, whence it was introduced 
over thirty years ago. Like most Gesnera- 
ceous plants, it thrives best with a good pro- 
portion of leaf-mould in the potting compost. 
Equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a 
good sprinkling of sand, form a very suitable 
mixture. What is termed an _ intermediate 
house—that is, a structure kept somewhat 
warmer than an ordinary greenhouse—will 
suit this Isoloma well. It is propagated from 
cuttings of the young shoots put into sandy 
soil in a propagating-case, the temperature 
being, if possible, rather higher than that in 
which they have grown. The stems of this 
Isoloma will reach a height of 4 feet to 5 feet 
or even more, and continue to flower through- 
out their growing period. If a few plants are 
grown in a healthy condition one is rarely 
without flowers all the year round. It is 
sometimes employed as a roof or rafter plant. 
Unlike many Gesneras, it must not be dried 
off at any period of the year. The Browallia 
is also a native of Colombia, and will succeed 
under much the same conditions as the 
Isoloma. Cuttings of the Browallia if formed 
of the young shoots root very readily in the 
spring. 

Eccremocarpus scaber (£.).—This is a hand- 
some perennial evergreen climber, but one 
that being a native of Chili is not absolutely 
hardy, except in sheltered positions in the 
south-west. It is a very rapid grower, and 
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bears racemes of orange-scarlet flowers. - 

seed should be sown in gentle heat in March, 
and the seedlings planted: out in May, when 
they should flower in the autumn.» If they are 
sown in the open ground the plants rarely 


bloom the first .year.- You should give thig 


and cover its roots with ashes before the ad: 
vent of hard frosts.. Treated in this manner, 
even if it gets’ cut down to the ground, it 
will send up shoots from its root-stock in the 
spring of the year. 
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climber the warmest-nook you can find for it, : 
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C. B. R.—Your best plan will be to visit a — 


nursery where Rhododendrons are specialised 
in, and thus you will be able to form some 
idea as to*the growth of the varieties you 
mention.——W.. M. Crowfoot.—If you can, do 
away with the wire-netting and plant some of 
the dwarfer forms of Cotoneaster, planting 
them well up the bank and training them down 
towards the water. he Wichuraiana Roses 
would also answer treated in the same way. 
If you must leave the netting, do so, and the 
Roses will very soon hide it.——H. L. G—‘ 
Please send a complete plant of the Violets 
you refer to. From what you say, we fear they 
have been attacked by the Violet fungus.—— — 
B. T. F.—Write to Mr. H: D. Tigwell, Harrow 
View, Greenford, who will be pleased to give 
you the information you ask for. Mrs. J. R. 
Monton.—Good Raspberries are Baumforth’s 
Seedling, Hornet, and Superlative. ‘ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Ed. Murphy.—1, Bilbergia 
sp., Dlease send flowers; 2, Please send in 
bloom; 3, Variegated Sweet Alyssum; 4, Sedum 
carneum variegatum. James t 
plant referred to on page 49, January 24th, and 
known as the Gladwin, is Iris foetidissima. 


Names of fruits.—W. H. Smith.—Apples: 1, 
Winter Majetin; 2, Kilkenny Pearmain, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


W. Samson AND Co., Kilmarnock.—Spring 
Catalogue of Choice Seeds and Plants. 

W. DRUMMOND AND Sons, Lrp., 57 and 58, Daw- 
son-street, Dublin.—List of Garden Seeds. 

T. S. Ware (’02), Lrp., Feltham, Middlesex.— 
Catalogue of Seeds; List of Begonias. 

MRS. SUSAN STOKER, Cowichan Lake, Duncan’s 
Station, B. Columbia, Canada.—Seeds of the 
Wild Flowers and Plants of B. Columbia. . 

BARR AND Sons, Covent Garden, W.C.—Seed 
Guide for 1914. yore 

K. P. DIxon AND Sons, Lrp., Hull.—List of Seeds 
for 1914. 

GILBERT AND SON, Dyke, 
List of Sweet Peas, 1914. f 

Joun R. Box, Croydon.—Garden Guide for 
1914. 


Bourne, Lincoln.— 


Peat-moss litter for Rhododendrons.—I 
shall be glad if some reader will inform me if 
peat-moss litter would answer the purpose of 
peat to grow Rhododendrons in? I think of 
making a bed, and have some bales of peat- 
moss by me that I do not require for thé 
stable. The soil is strong and on yellow clay. 
Any information on the subject will be much 
appreciated. The peat-moss litter after use 
under horses and stacked for a time'I find 
most beneficial in a vegetable garden.—PHrEer 
CADMAN. 


“The Garden Annual, 1914.” 
the large number of changes during the 
past year and the necessary alterations 
and corrections in the issue for 1914, the 
publication is somewhat delayed. The 
copies are expected from the printers in 
about ten days’ time, and as soon as they 
arrive those ordered will be at once 
despatched. ‘‘The Garden Annual for 
1914”’’ will be sent post free to any ad- 
dress in the United Kingdom for 1s. 4d. 
It contains the most complete list of lead- 
ing’ country places, head gardeners, 
nurserymen, seedsmen, florists, and a 
great mass of other information, cultural 


_ | 
notes for each month of the year, and a © 


list of the new plants, trees, and shrubs — 
which have been certificated by the various” 
societies throughout the country. The 
book will be issued to the trade in due” 


Hooper.—The © 
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course, and may be obtained, when pub- — 


lished, at any newsagents or pbookstall— 
throughout the United Kingdom. ‘= 

Royal warrant.—We are informed that 
Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Limited, — 
have been appointed fruit-tree nurserymen 
to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. The 
firm has now the pleasure of holding two 
warrants—the one above and the one of } 


Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. ‘Oe 
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No.. 1822. —Vor. XXXVI. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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Coriaria terminalis is an uncommon 
shrub and an improvement on the better- 
known ©. japonica. It is of such slender 
and graceful form that it is admirably 
suited for the highest places on bold rock- 
work, where, in winter, the pendent 
‘shoots, though leafless, are very showy, 
bearing clusters of large orange berries. 

Erica mediterranea. hybrida.—This is 
one of the late seasons for this fine Heath. 
‘I have had it giving a good deal of bioom 
as early as November, but this winter it 
is late. November until April is often 
the period over which it blooms with me, 
but this season it is much later, open 
though the weather has been as a rule.—S. 
ArnotrT, Dumfries. 

Seed catalogues.—These are again with 
us, and they still read as though the one 
and only object of gardening was to ex- 
hibit—the merits as an exhibition kind are 
freely referred to, but other merits, such 
as flavour, scent, ete., seem to count for 
little. It seems to be putting the cart 
before the horse, and makes one think that 
exhibitions do some harm as well as good. 
—S. W. 

Cotoneaster Simmonsi.—I wish I could 

agree with “GG. A. T.’’: (January — 3lst, 
page 63) about this shrub. I find it a poor, 
hungry thing, not half so good as some of 
the other Cotoneasters. I, unhappily, 
planted a lot of it, and it takes me all 
my time to get rid of it. As to putting it 
in a mixed border I would as soon plant 
one of our native Brambles there.—W. 

Galanthus Melvillei major.—With the ex- 
ception of a few autumn-flowering Snow- 
drops which have lingered into January, 
the first Snowdrop of the year here has 
been the fine Galanthus Melvillei major, 
which we owe to Mr. Melville, of Dunrobin 
Castle Gardens. It is a very fine Snow- 
drop, and usually very early. It has not 
increased quickly with me.—S. ARNort, 
Dumfries. 

Romneya Coulteri.—Often notes appear 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED anent this, and 
many divers experiences are given. 
autumn, in the public gardens at Sherborne, 
I saw some fine plants, nearly 6 feet high, 
and which had bloomed splendidly last 
season. In their early days they grew 

) much higher and were more vigorous. 
These, which have been planted about ten 
years, are growing on raised ground in a 
most exposed position in sandy loam. At 
Chidington Court it is growing in a similar 
position and doing well.—Dorserr, 








In the | 





bright) the Foxglove is one of the com- 
monest of wild flowers, and to this fact its 
neglect as a garden plant is attributable. 
For planting in shady corners under trees, 
or for massing in shrubberies in positions 
where little else will succeed, the Fox- 
glove has a distinct value. Seedlings, 
which are numerous round old plants, if 
now lifted and put out 15 inches apart, 
will make striking plants in autumn. 
While many prefer the white variety, I 
have a greater admiration for the type.— 
KIRK. 


The climbing Dahlia—Hidalgoa Wercktel. 
—This is by no means a common plant, 
and I do not remember having seen it till 
last autumn at Sherborne Castle, where 
it was making a fine show. Mr. Turton 
had planted it at the foot of a south wall 
with some newly-planted Figs which sup- 
ported it on the lower portion of the wall. 
It had reached 10 feet or 12 feet high. 
The bright red flowers were novel and 
attractive. At Montacute House, near 
Yeovil, it was in fine form, growing on the 
roof of a cold house, where, I was told, 
it bloomed well each year.—J. C. 


Royal Ferns in winter.—I have three big 
specimens of Osmunda cinnamomea, O. 

regalis, and O. r. cristata, and during the 
weiter months they afford a pleasing bit 
of colour in the outdoor garden. I would 
advise those who grow these Ferns not 
to sacrifice their winter beauty on the 
altar of neatness. The rich brown tint of 
the fronds at this time of year shows up 
well in association with sombre-hued 
evergreens. The common Bracken, as 
frequently seen growing by the acre, is 
pleasing during the dull winter months, 
in fact anything that furnishes a bit of 


colour and variety when flowers are 
absent is welcome.—BYFLEET. 
Cape Gooseberry (Physalis edulis).— 


Those in quest of a novelty in the way of 
fruit for the dessert should, if space on 
the back wall of a Peach-house can be 
spared for training thereon one or two 
plants, grow the above. If room could be 
found in a warm greenhouse half-a-dozen 
bushes might then be grown in 12-inch 
pots. In either case a good few dishes of 
fruit could be had every autumn after the 
first year. In the first season the crop 
would be small. Plants raised from seed 
now would be ready for planting out in 
May, and for shifting into fruiting pots a 
little later. When writing for seed it 
should be stated that it is that of Physalis 
edulis which is required. 


choice Australian bush, which, though 
neither in flower nor fruit just now, is, 
nevertheless, most interesting. On winter 
days, and in the worst weather, the 
glaucous foliage always looks fresh and 
bright. The yellow flowers in summer are 
not particularly conspicuous or interest- 
ing: This shrub is not quite hardy, 
though no difficulty is experienced in its 
culture in sheltered spots by the sea. 

The white Mezereon in flower.—My first 
blooms of the white variety of Daphne 
Mezereum were fully open on January 
18th this year. Not many were expanded, 
but I am not sorry, as the first flowers 
are generally frosted here if they are so 


early as this. They are, however, a re- 
minder of what is yet to come. This is 


not an early season here, although won- 
derfully open. We have had but little sun, 
and this delays.a number of flowers we 
usually expect in a mild winter.—s. 
ARNOTT, Dumfries. 

The Edible - fruited Passion - flower 
(Passiflora edulis).—If trellis space in the 
stove, some 2 yards to 4 yards square in 
area, can be found on which to train the 
growths, a quantity of fruits will result 
and vripen in autumn. Planting is best 
done in a large box or border made up of 
equal parts loam, peat, and a liberal 
quantity of sand. Asa good deal of water 
is required at the roots when the plant is 
growing freely ample drainage is essential. 
To get a crop this season plant now. A 
variety known as Roberts’ variety is more 
free fruiting than are plants of the type. 

Floral decorations in Sweet Peas at the 
“National” Show.—I have just received 
a copy of this Society’s schedule of prizes 
for the current year. -I note there are no 
fewer than thirty-eight classes of one sort 
or another, but to my surprise there are 
only three classes devoted to floral decora- 
tions in Sweet Peas, these three com- 
petitions being restricted to lady members. 
I am at a loss to understand this, seeing 
so Many members of the National and 
other Sweet Pea Societies so frequently 
extol the Sweet Pea for decoration. 
Surely the public has reason to be disap- 
pointed with this meagre provision for 








illustrating the decorative value of this 
annual, and I and many more members of 
the society are very surprised to find the 
Executive Committee so short sighted. 
There is so much sameness in the all too 
frequent repetition of bunches of the same 
varieties seen in class after class that the 
annual show of this.society loses much of 
its educational yalue.—A. R. H, 
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Meconopsis.—I cannot reconcile with my 
own experience the description given by 
W. J. Besant of certain species of 
Meconopsis dealt with in his interesting 
paper on January 17. He describes the 
blossoms of M. sinuata lobata, M. acu- 
leata, and M. racemosa alike as purplish- 
blue. Of the first I received seed from 
Sir H. Prain, of the second from Professor 
Balfour; the flowers. of both are clear 
Nemophila blue, without a suggestion of 
purple. Two or three plants of each bore 
white flowers. Of M. racemosa, Professor 
Balfour gave me seed, and its flowers are 
pure gentian-blue. M. simplicifolia I have 
known as perennial, flowering and seeding 
every season during the last four years on 
a rocky bank in the garden of Pollok 
House, near Glasgow. On the flat ground 
it dies after flowering.—HerpBert MAXWELL, 
Monreith. 

Heaths’ from Tregothnan.—Who among 
flower-lovers can complain of our climate 
when seeing how beautifully some of the 
Heaths grow in winter, of which we have 
an example from Tregothnan in the Portu- 
guese and Tree Heaths, showing the den- 
sity of the flowers and the wonderful 
health and vigour of the plants. What we 
have to think of is that these things may 
be grown in other counties as well as in 
Cornwall, good as that is for them. I have 
tried them in Sussex on high ground, and 
they do very well indeed, perhaps a little 
later than in Devonshire or Cornwall, but 
quite as beautiful. Our nurserymen can- 
not do better than get a stock of these 
things. They are the most beautiful 
plants for winter gardening that we have, 
and are mostly from our own country, too ; 
the Tree Heaths being really hardy on the 
sea coast and over a good area of the 
southern country. 

Symphoricarpus levigatus.—For some 
time attention has been directed to a very 
fine form of Symphoriearpus, which, 
under the name of S. mollis, was given an 
award of merit by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society in the autumn of 1910. Last 
year it received the higher honour of a 
first-class certificate. When first shown, 
doubts were expressed as to the specific 
name of mollis being the correct one, and 
by some it was considered to be S. occi- 
dentalis. Later on a further question 
arose, for a theory was put forward that 
it was simply a form, even if it was that, 
of the common Snowberry (Symphoricar- 
pus racemosus), the improved features 
being due to superior cultivation. It has, 
however, now been definitely named by 
Professor Sargent Symphoricarpus. levi- 
gatus, and as such it will now, I suppose, 
be generally known, unless the correctness 
thereof is again questioned.—K. R. W. 

Sweet Peas—too-much-alike varieties. 
The list of too-much-alike varieties, pub- 
lished on pages 48, 49, and 50 of the 
schedule of prizes, etc., just issued by the 
National Sweet Pea Society, is a very 
lengthy one. The following condition 
relative to the exhibition of Sweet Peas 
heads the list in question :—‘‘ Not more 
than one of the bracketed varieties shall 
be shown on the same competitive stand 
at any exhibition of the National Sweet 
Pea Society.’’ In fairness to the General 
Committee of the National Sweet Pea 
Society it should be stated that the list of 
too-much-alike varieties is drawn up for 
the guidance and convenience of 
exhibitors, and they also say that the 
varieties bracketed together are not neces- 
sarily synonymous, or of equal merit. The 
value of that statement, however, is 
lessened when growers are reminded they 
cannot, or shall not, exhibit any of the 
bracketed varieties in the same com- 
petitive stand. Let anyone who has the 
time and inclination run through this list, 





and note the cost of the respective 
varieties and see how money has been, and 
is still, wasted in purchasing unnecessary 
varieties. Cannot the Floral Committee 
of the National Sweet Pea Society deal 
with each new sort as it is distributed and 
subsequently flowered? Is it not possible 
to protect the public quite early, so as to 
avoid waste of time and garden space in 
growing a newer sort that is so much like 
others already in cultivation as to make 
its acquisition by growers quite un- 
necessary? Surely something of this kind 
could be done. Among the many colours 
enumerated the following are singled out: 
Of cream, buff, and ivory there are twelve 
sorts; cream-pink (deep), ten in one 
bracket and two in another; crimson, 
twelve; maroon, eleven; orange -pink, 
nine; orange-scarlet, eight; pink, seven 
and three; salmon, eight and six; scarlet, 
eleven; and white, sixteen’ sorts all 
bracketed together. The most remark- 
able fact in connection with this matter is 
that so very few of the varieties can be 
considered really old. They are very 
modern sorts, and this makes one wonder 
what is to be the end of it all.—A. R. H. 


Rhododendron hirsutum.—I trust that 
none of your readers will be deterred from 
planting this beautiful shrub—the  so- 
called Alpine Rose — by  “ Belgian 
Reader’s’’ disparagement of it. ‘‘ Poor as 
a single specimen,’’? he says. That de- 
pends on the specimen. I have measured 
one to-day, about thirty years old, which, 
although invaded and overshadowed by a 
bush of Choisya on one side, measures 
21 feet in circumference and is 3 feet high. 
Not far off is another which would be of 
similar dimensions but for the oppression 
of a large Rhododendron barbatum. They 
are lovely objects when covered with 
bloom, and at this season are very desir- 
able evergreens. Both R. hirsutum and 
ferrugineum are invaluable for clothing 
the ground among taller species or for 
sheltering Lilies, but they require. many 
years to develop their full merit.—HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Monreith. 


Stock Beauty of Nice.—I do not know 
a stock which is so worthy of extensive 
culture as Beauty of Nice. For cutting 
it is invaluable. The flowers, carried 
erect on strong, stiff stems, each about 
2 feet long, last well in water, and diffuse 
throughout the room a perfume which is 
unequalled by any other spring flowers. 
Those who have never grown this stock 
should purchase some seed and sow it at 
once, for by so doing a plentiful supply of 
bloom will be at hand for cutting or con- 
servatory decoration at a period when 
flowers are none too plentiful. In common 
with all Stocks, only the most carefully- 
selected strains will produce a good pro- 
portion of double flowers. I should advise 
readers to get the salmon-pink variety, as 
I find that the individual blooms are 
larger than those of the other varieties. 
Sow the seed as soon as possible in well- 
crocked pans or pots, using a very light 
compost. Place in a gentle heat until 
germination has taken place, which will 
be in about a week or ten days. Prick off 
the seedlings as soon as they can be 
easily handled—three into a 38-inch pot— 
and stand them on a light, airy shelf in 
the cool greenhouse. When pricking out 
the seedlings do not discard the smaller 
ones, as these generally produce the double 
flowers. Growth will be very rapid, and 
before long the small pots will be well 
filled with roots, when they must be re- 
potted into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, prefer- 
ably the latter. To get the best results a 
good rich compost is essential, and the fol- 
lowing will be found to suit their require- 
ments admirably: — Two parts good 
fibrous loam, half part well-decayed leaf- 








mould, half part old manure, and gq 
sprinkling of bone-meal and sand. Grow ~ 
them on in a light position in a cool-house, ~ 
keeping them close to the glass, and ~ 
giving ample ventilation to keep them 
sturdy. When the flower-buds show, ~ 
water occasionally with soot-water and ~ 
liquid manure, as these will improve the — 
size and colour of the flowers. In early 
summer, if well grown, a wealth of sweet 
flowers, Which are always appreciated for — 
house and conservatory decoration, will 
result—AN AMATEUR. . 

Flower famine.—In December last 
Chrysanthemums were so abundant that 
growers were glad to take anything they 
could get for them. As a fact as many 
went into the refuse van as were sold, 
Owing to the summer-like character of the 
late autumn months, mid-season and many 
late-blooming kinds came in together, so 
that thousands of plants grown for 
Christmas blooming were past by the 
middle of December. One man who grows 
20,000 plants had but 2,000 to cut from 
in the latter end of December. Not for 
many years have Chrysanthemum growers 
experienced such a sad time. Those who 
had been able to keep a houseful back, 
of course, reaped a fine harvest. I had 
to pay 2s. 6d. per dozen blooms and of only 
medium quality’ in the first week in 
January. Violets, about eight blooms 
together, realised 8d.; Narcissi, very poor, — 
6d. per bunch; and other flowers in. pro- 
portion. A week later prices advanced 
100 per cent. Violets, which are so much 
in demand now for wreaths, made 6d. per 
small bunch, and not nearly enough to 
supply the demand. It has been a very 
bad time for all connected with the flower 
trade. toses were simply unobtainable, 
and a bouquet to be composed of them ex- 
clusively was ordered for presentation to 
one of our great artistes. Her feelings 
may be imagined when she found they 
were artificial. Tempestuous weather in 
the south of France, a cold snap in the 
Channel Islands, with a forcing tempera- 
ture in the late autumn months in this 
country, have combined to bring about a_ 
greater scarcity of flowers than has been © 
known for many years in the London 
market.—J. CORNHILL. 


Clematis balearica. 


This Clematis is 
now, the middle of January, in full bloom — 


in Devon. The white flowers, spotted in 
the interior with purple, are borne in pro- 
fusion. Clematis balearica, also known as 
C. calycina, is of rampant growth, and one © 
specimen in the south-west has ¢lambered 
fully 80 feet into the branches of a varie- 
gated Tulip-tree. In fact, from the vigour — 
it shows in this and’ other instances it~ 
may be considered almost as good a tree- 
climber as Clematis montana. It has also~ 
an autumnal season of beauty, being very 
decorative when adorned with its fluffy 
seed-vessels, though perhaps scareely so 
effective as the native Traveller’s Joy (C._ 
Vitalba). Another very similar Clematis — 
is C. cirrhosa, which is often confounded 
with the subject of this note, from which, 
however, it may be easily distinguished — 
by its flowers, which are of about the same 
size as those of C. balearica, white, but 
unspotted in the interior, and by the 
leaves, which are far less deeply cut. G. 
cirrhosa .is also considerably later. in~ 
flowering than C. balearica, rarely being 
at its best before the end of March or be- 
ginning of April. The first flower of G. 
cirrhosa may sometimes be seen’ just ex- 
panding as the latest of CG. balearica are — 
passing away. Both kinds should be ~ 
grown, as they extend the flowering season 
of their family from the winter days 
almost until the Mountain Clematis (C. 
montana) comes into bloom in the late 
spring,—WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT, 
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_ TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HYDRANGEA HORTENSIA, VAR. 

’ CYANOCLADA. 

‘CHIs form of Hydrangea Hortensia has 
seen known under several names, two 
well-known ones being nigra and mands- 
“hurica. A distinguishing feature is 
‘noticeable in its very dark, or almost 
lack, stems, and in its dark-green leaves, 
*haracteristics which are also observed in 
he variety Thomas Hogg. The inflores- 
sence is composed of sterile flowers, and, 
1s may be seen from the illustration, it is 
shapely and compact. The bracts may be 








variety with a mixture of large, rose- 
eoloured, sterile blooms and bluish, fertile 
flowers; Veitchi, with white flowers; 
Otaksa, - rose; Shirogaku, white with a 
blue centre; Yodogama, rose; and Aigaku, 
light blue. L. K. 





SPRING-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
** Almond blossom sent to teach us 
That the spring days soon will reach us, 
Blossom clouding all the tree.’’ 
Or all the signs that tell us the spring is 
coming there are no more pregnant with 
hope than the swelling of the buds on trees 
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should be found in every garden! There 
are some that bring with them the very 
breath of spring by the fragrance they 
emit, like the Lilae which ‘‘ has a load of 
balm for every wind that stirs.’’ Who is 
there who does not know the early 
Jasminum nudiflorum, which often blooms 
the winter through and is frequently at 
its zenith ere the spring is well on its way, 
its star-like yellow blooms, like the golden 
bells of the Forsythia, being so freely pro- 
duced? A very favourite spring-flowering 
shrub is to be found in Pyrus japonica, 
the old red, and its rose form, often seen 
on cottage walls and grown as low bushes 


the Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scillas, Chiono- 


and shrubs. Everyone is glad to welcome 








A flowering shoot of Hydrangea Hortensia, var. cyanoclada. 


white or tinged with blue, 
colour becoming intensified when iron is 
present in the soil. This characteristic is 
yery noticeable in some districts, for when 
plants are moved about from a point 
‘where little iron exists to a point where 
iron abounds the colour of the flowers 
changes the following season, the opposite 
being the case when the reverse change is 
made. The variety under notice is a good 
kind for pots, as it. develops fine heads 
either grown on the single stem system or 
in large pots or tubs, and allowed to carry 
a large number of flower-heads. A good 
selection of varieties of the showy H. 
Hortensia is found in azurea, a blue- 
flowered form from Japan; Mariesi, a 


: 


the latter | 





in Mrs. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. 


doxas, Narcissi, and Tulips, but we know 
that when the trees burst into bloom— 
some, indeed, before the leaves— 
summer is not far-off. The shrubs that 
bloom in the spring give us a foretaste of 
that greater beauty which comes when 
days are longest, when the “* folded leaf 
wooed from out the bud” broadens into 
deeper green with every succeeding day. 
It isa matter for surprise that some people 
should, in a large measure, ignore flower- 
ing shrubs, planting in their gardens sub- 
stitutes in the way of the Lime, Elder, 
Beech, Birch, and sometimes even the 
Plane and the Poplar, that in a few years 
after darken a place and take much out of 
the soil, Surely some flowering shrubs 


round doorways. 





Another old-time thing 


From a photogiaph 


is the Flowering Currant (Ribes) in scar- 
let and golden and whitish flowers. Other 
yellow-blooming flowers of the spring are 
to be found in the Kerria and Laburnum. 
Grown, either as a wall climber or as a 
shrub, we may include the Mezereums 
with their white and red blossoms. 
Amongst pure white flowers there are 
the Deutzias, too often remembered only, 
as shrubs for forcing. In BHxochorda 


‘grandiflora, not infrequently referred to 


as Spirea grandiflora, we have a very 
hardy shrub thet gives us plentifully of 
its pure white flowers. Give the Mexican 
Orange (Choisya ternata) a place either 
on or near to a south wall and one may 
haye its flowers very early in spring. And 
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then there are the Barberries, beautiful 
alike in leaf and flower. There are Haw- 
thorns, too, with their white, and pink, 
and scarlet blossoms in single and double 
that yield ungrudgingly of their blossoms 
in the sweet May time. Familiar to many 
are the Guelder Roses, Snowball-trees 
(Viburnums), that come in the season of 
Lilac, and Laburnum, and May flowers, 
and blossoms such as these that are never 
stale, because they bring with them the 
promise of a greater beauty yet to be. And 
so in every garden, small though it may 
be, there should be found an odd specimen 
or two, to mark the seasons as they come 
and go with the magic of their treasures. 
WOODBASTWICK. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gaps in hedge.—I have lately cut in a very 
much overgrown hedge of Hazel, Holly, and a 
little Beech. It. runs north-west and south- 
east, and is shaded here and there, but not 
very much, by hedgerow trees.. There are now 
gaps, and I wish to’ know whether I could 
effectually fill these with Penzance or Bourbon 
Roses, or both, with a good prospect of suc- 
cess. The common hedge . Rose grows ram- 
pant; in fact, there is a very vigorous growth 
amongst shrubs of all sorts. Soil sandy loam 
with a stiffening of clay on sandstone. Land 
about 500 feet up, but well sheltered, and upon 
a southern slope.—HrEnry Garr, Sussex, 


[The best way to “gap” is to use our 
native Quick, getting strong plants, as you 
may in your own county. (Try Mr. J. Box, 
Lindfield.) Try also the American Cock- 
spur Thorn if you can get fair plants. 
Roses such as you name would be quite 
wrong in any fence to stop animals. ] 


Thujopsis dolobrata.—In a general way 
this very distinct Conifer is not a success 
in English gardens. | For a time good pro- 
gress may be made, and there may be a 
fair prospect of obtaining a full-sized 
specimen, but all at once the foliage turns 
rusty and growth comes practically to a 
standstill. I do not know under what con- 
ditions this Conifer grows in its native 
land, but I should imagine that it would 
be on elevated ground where the drainage 
is good and the soil on the light side. 
The only good specimens I have ever seen, 
and that looked like maintaining their 
vigour, were in light soil, and all that I 
have ever seen in heavy land had a more or 
less suffering appearance. I fancy that this 
Conifer, like most of the family, loves de- 
cayed vegetable matter, and a top-dressing 
of leaf-mould every winter would probably 
be very beneficial. ByYr.eer. 


Rhododendrons and Yews poisonous to 
farm stock.—At Penrhyn Castle, North Wales, 
a number of years ago, several sheep were 
killed as the result of eating Rhododendron 
leaves. Usually in such cases, and particularly 
with Yew, half-withered prunings are far 
more deadly in their effect than those that 
are nibbled directly from the tree, but in the 
instance referred to the sheep had browsed on 
the Rhododendron leaves. Although — both 
sheep and Rhododendrons were plentiful on 
the estate this was the only recorded instance 
in which injury had been brought about. 
Quite recently a number of donkeys were 
killed on Farnborough Common, Kent, by eat- 
ing half-withered twigs of the common Yew. 
It is well, for the sake of safety, to burn the 
prunings of such trees and shrubs as the Yew, 
Rhododendron, Laurel, Kalmia, Arbutus, and 
any other evergreen that may be considered 
harmful to farm stock. 


Poisonous Plane-trees.—Lord Walsingham 
recently attributed a serious attack of bron- 
chial catarrh and pneumonia in a member of 
his family to the minute spicules of the fruit 
of the Plane-tree found in the air of an avenue 
near Cannes. His further observations tend 
to confirm his views that coughs, colds, in- 
flamed eyes, and throat troubles are most pre- 
valent where these trees abound. As the 
Westminster Gazette remarks, Lord Walsing- 
ham’s warning seems supported by Dr. Henry, 
who has found these irritant spicules swarm- 
ing in the air near Plane-trees at Kew and in 
Berkeley-square. So far back as 1873 Dr. Dur- 
vell drew the attention of the authorities in 
Alsace to the pernicious character of the 
Plane-tree. 


Garrya_ elliptica.—_In most parts of the 
country this does best against a wall, although 
it looks more natural grown as a bush in those 
districts where climatic conditions allow. In 
the southern counties the catkins are just now 
very showy, whilst in more northern gardeng 
they will not be at their best until Maroh, 

















FRUIT. 


VINES NOT BEARING. 


I wish to ask you why my Vines do not bear 
many bunches of Grapes. They start very 
well, but many only form tendrils. The Vines 
are White Sweetwater and Foster’s Seedling. 
They were planted about twelve years ago in 
an old border. They get plenty of sun in the 
middle of the day. I keep just a little fire 
heat in the winter to keep out frost and damp. 
Is there anything I can do to get bunches to 
set and get a fair crop?—SovurTHAMPTON, 


[Both the White Sweetwater or Royal 
Muscadine and Foster’s Seedling Grapes 
are very prolific, and invariably produce 
bunches greatly in excess of the number 
required for a full crop. That your Vines 
are prone to produce tendrils in lieu of 
bunches rather goes to prove that the buds 
do not get thoroughly ripened in autumn. 
When the buds are in a partially matured 
condition they will, as a result, when they 
make growth the following season pro- 
duce nothing but tendrils, particularly if 
hard or close pruning is practised. Given 
well matured wood and buds, bunches are, 
in the case of these two varieties, certain 
to follow however closely the Vines may 
be pruned. The only exception to this 
rule is in regard to varieties which are 
what might be termed extra vigorous, of 
which Gros Maroc may be quoted as an 
example. In a very vigorous condition 
this variety will yield a number of tendrils 
instead of bunches, and for this reason 
many grow it on the long-rod system. 
This does not apply to the Vines in your 


case. You would have been well advised 
had you, instead ~ of utilising the old 


border, constructed a new one for the 
Vines in question. If unable to remedy 
Inatters by lifting the roots and laying 
them out afresh in a new border (which 
should either be done at once or in good 
time next autumn), your best course is to 
get the wood thoroughly ripened by next 
autumn and give the Vines a good rest 
during the winter months by affording 
them all the air possible, closing the house 
during severe weather only and turning on 
sufficient heat to prevent the water freez- 
ing in the pipes, but no more. At pre- 
sent “‘the keeping of a little fire heat in 
the winter,’’ to use your own words, pre- 
vents the Vines from resting, as it ex- 
cites them when they should be in a state 
of repose. This and imperfect ripening of 
the wood are, we think, the two factors 
to which your trouble is mainly if not 
wholly due.] 





PRUNING FRUIT-TREBS. 


SHOULD a standard Apple-tree (Crab stock), 
pyramid and espalier Pears, and espalier 
Plums, planted November last, be pruned now? 
The Pears and Plums have long leading shoots 
of last year’s wood. Should they be shortened 
now or left entire?—AMATEUR. 


[The trees mentioned should certainly be 
pruned, but we advise that it be not done 
till the middle or end of next month. 
From five to seven of the shoots should be 
Selected in the head of the standard to 
form the foundation of the tree. These, 
as far as possible, should be equi-distant, 
and shorten them to two thirds or one 
half their length, just as nay be necessary 
to ensure uniformity, or so that one shall 
not stand above the other when finished. 
Surplus growths may be cut back to four 
buds. Pyramid trees may have their stem 
leaders left two thirds their length, and 
those situated at the extremities of the 
main branches one half. Leave~ shoots 
where required to furnish the trees with 
branches for the future, cutting these 
back to two thirds or one half their length 
according to the necessities of the case. 
Such as are not required for this purpose, 
as well as the side growths on the main 
branches, shorten to four buds to form 
the bases of fruiting spurs. The wood 
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may be left rather thicker in Plums than 
in Apples and Pears. The vertical shoots 
or stem leaders on espaliers must be cut 
to a length equal to the width the hori- 
zontally-trained branches are situated 
apart below them, from which, when they 
break, three shoots must be selected ag 
near to the points as possible—one to form 
a new leader, and the other two to be 
trained out at right angles to it to form 
a new tier of branches. Continue in this 
Way each year until the trees have 
attained the desired height. The shoots 
at the extremities of the branches on 
either side of the stems should be short- 
ened in such a manner that, as far as pos- 
Sible, each pair shall be of a Similar 
length. All other growths on these 
branches shorten to four buds to form 
spurs. All growths emitted from the 


stem, except such as are required to ex. — 


tend the tree in a vertical direction and to 
furnish the required number of branches 
are best cut clean out, as the stems are 
the better for being kept clear of spurs.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Double-cropping fruit-tree borders.—In the 
issue of January 24th, page 56, “‘ A: G. C.” tells 
us that fruit-trees on walls need a 6-foot border, 
which must be kept clear of anything but the 
roots, and not dug. Do you confirm the need 
for this if fair crops of decent fruit are to be 
obtained? If you do I shall be much tempted 
to root up the trees I planted five or six years 
ago, and from which I have had no fruit, and 
plant flowering things in their place as vacant 
borders are not beautiful, and, apart from 
that, I cannot afford so much space for 
doubtful fruit crons.—S. W. 

[We are quite in accord with the views 
expressed by ‘‘ A. G. C.” as to the desir- 
ability of reserving a portion of the 
border in front of wall-trained fruit-trees 
for the benefit of their roots alone. A 
long experience has taught us that the 
cropping. of fruit borders up to the wall 
is, as far as the trees are concerned, a 
great mistake, and that if the best results 
are wished for it is imperative that a 
section of the border be left unoccupied 
and undisturbed also, except. when apply- 
ing artificial manure, water, and an occa- 
sional top-dressing of new compost. In 
addition to this, routine cultural matters 
in connection with the trees demand that a 
suflicient. area be left free for walking 
upon, also for the convenient manipula- 
tion of ladders, and so forth, to say 
nothing about the necessity for erecting 
temporary appliances for the protection of 
the trees when in bloom. If wall-trained 
fruit-trees are begrudged the requisite 
area of border space in. which the root 
system may become properly developed, 
what earthly use is it to plant them? As 
the writer of the article in question 
observes, and it is so in numerous in- 
stances, one would suppose that wall-trees 
are of no consequence whatever, but fruit 
is looked for all the same, and when it is 
not forthcoming, how often, when the 
cropping of the borders to their fullest 
extent is insisted on, is the failure 
attributed to the rightful source? If the 
trees are to have justice done them this 
vacant area must not be less than 4 feet 
in width, but 6 feet is better, and then, if 
mulching, watering, ete., have proper 


attention, the roots feed up to, and ramify 


just under, the surface of the border. 
Under these conditions better ripened and 
more fruitful wood is produced, when, 
barring accidents in the shape of severe 
frost during the flowering period, a 
greater quantity of fruit, and that of 
higher quality, is the reward.] 

Forcing young Vines.—In some instances 
young Vines are not breaking well, even when 
trained back to bring pressure on the buds. 
The best remedy for this is to twist the rods 
until the pressure loosens the sSap-vessels down 
to the base. This relieves the tightness of the 
cells and starts the sap flowing, with the result 
that the buds swell away at once.—E. H, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS! 


| REEDS AND GRASSES FOR THE 

| WATHERSIDE. 

Onere is considerable danger in these days 
_the evidences of it appear in not a few 
iardy plant catalogues—of the waterside 
yecoming a mere dumping-ground, as it 
vere, for all and sundry that are either 
superfluous or cannot be made a success of 
‘Isewhere. It is not so much, perhaps, the 
‘ault of the plants as the indiscriminate 
ise of them by gardeners, a certain section 





we 


of whom, it would appear, never knows 
where to stop. In such a case hopeless 
sonfusion characterises the whole—indeed, 
robs it of all the natural grace and charm 
of which the waterside, sympathetically 
treated, is capable. Just what might be 
used, and how, depends not a little on the 
space at disposal, though equally so upon 
the area of the water itself of which it is 
out the garniture. In other words, there 
should exist some degree of proportion 
setween the two, the margin, if not sub- 
ordinating itself, never detracting from 
the restful beauty of the water itself by 
she presence of much garish colouring. The 
slear water of lake or pond is as a mirror 
70 the landscape around. Hence, we 
should no more think of obliterating this 
light by covering the water’s surface with 














GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





vegetable life, any more than we should | 
clog its surroundings with material that | 


would show to better advantage elsewhere. 
Restfulness naturally belongs to the water- 
side, hence the gardener should never 


attempt a crude reproduction of the flower | 


border there. True waterside plants— 
Meadow Sweets, Gunnera, the taller Irises 
or nobler Ferns—would be both permissible 
and good, but we do not want surplus 
Phloxes, Starworts, and other plants in 
variety, that would be better suited to the 
shrubbery border or to moist woodland 
places. To the late M. Latour-Marliac 
was reserved the privilege of adorning the 
surface of. lake or pond with a flower 
beauty unknown before, and the gardener 
of to-day, by embellishing the surround- 


Tall Grasses at Hullbrook Place. 


ings with suitable subjects, will be doing 
not a little to demonstrate his sympathy 
and appreciation of Marliae’s work. 

It is with some such views as these in 
mind that the title of these remarks was 
chosen, and albeit a trifle restricted in its 
limitations, it is hoped may play a part in 
discouraging over-much garishness about 
the waterside, while bringing into greater 
prominence those plants best suited to 
adorn it. In this connection the accom- 
panying illustration is very suggestive, 
handsome groups—happily broken—of 
Water Lilies appearing on the surface and 
at the water’s edge, and beyond, other 
plants of a rightful nature. The free 
grouping of the 

PAMPAS GRASS, SO Well shown inthe figure, 


|is very suggestive, and the plant is suf- 





ficiently hardy for use in many districts. In 
not a few Thames-side gardens,.and but a 
few feet removed from the water’s edge,the 
plant is often seen in excellent condition, 
although some of the finest plants I have 
seen were not near water at all. At other 
times this graceful subject is less happy, 
| its non-suecess the direct result of cold 
clay soils or some other unsuitable local 
condition. Among the seedlings of this 
fine plant there is considerable variety, 
|mostly characterised by boldness and 
freedom, though there is one known as 
pumilum which would be quite suitable 
| where plants of less size were required, 


| 


| there being also a variety known as the 





|Sunningdale variety. In the majority of 


| instances these Pampas Grasses succeed 





on slightly sloping banks or the like, 
though, if soil and situation are suitable, 


noble aspect and fine form is the New 
Zealand Reed (Arundo conspicua), a good 


less moisture-loving and better suited to 
counties in southern and western England. 
In these, planted in deep, cool loams, the 
plant will reach 10 feet high. Quite a 
giant in its way is the Great Reed (A. 
Donax), which when suited will attain to 
10 feet or 12 feet high. Like the other 
named, it is best suited to favoured locali- 
ties, and in any case its crowns should 
receive winter protection. The common 
Reed (A. Phragmites) and its variegated 
'form are well warth attention, the pur 





well if arranged a few feet from the water 


position is not an important item. Of 


companion to the Pampas, though perhaps 
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plish panicles of flowers constituting quite 
a feature. Too little known, perhaps, is 
the graceful Galingale (Cyperus longus), 
essentially a plant for the water’s margin, 
and so placed that its root-fibres can reach 
the water at all times. The arching, shin- 
ing leaves give it a charm of its own, and 
when in flower its umbellate panicles of 
brownish flowers render it very beautiful. 
If grouped, the plant should be given a 
fair amount of freedom, because of the 
arching character of its leaves. Quite one 
of the best of the nobler Grasses for the 
purpose we have in mind is the Japanese 
EuLauia (HE. japonica), a species of 
robust habit of growth, usually hardy, 
and of a pleasing grace which appeals to 
all. The established examples, while not 
usually exceeding 6 feet or 7 feet high, 
spread laterally and attain to a large size, 
and for this reason appear better as iso- 
lated specimens. There are one or two 
variegated forms: F. j. variegata, whose 
greenish leaves are bordered with Silvery- 
white; E. j. zebrina, whose leaves are 
transversely barred with white ; and BP. j. 
univittata, a robust-growing gracillima, 
whose leaves have a white midrib. This 
last is a really first-class subject for water- 
side planting, and in rich loams of good 
depth invariably gives a good account of 
itself. Of those named, perhaps E. j. 
zebrina is the least hardy or free, though 
it is worth every care to make it a suc- 
cess. Moreover, there is an air of 
superiority about these Bulalias entitling 
them to the fullest consideration. Two 
species. of Lyme Grass, Elymus con- 
densatus and RB. glaucus, are worthy of 
note by reason of their handsome leafage. 
The latter is of good leaf colour, and, 
spreading freely at the roots, should not be 
planted in small areas. It has some merit, 
too, as a covert plant. Others of less 


value include such as Hriophorum angusti- 
folium, E. gracillimum, and Gymnothrix 
latifolia. 

In addition, a few of the hardiest of the 
Bamboos are ever welcome as companions 


to those named. Scirpus Holoschcenus 
zebrinus and §. lacustris, var. Tabernse- 
montani zebrinus are handsome plants, 
whose stems are alternately banded yellow 
and green. They are best at the water’s 
edge in shallow water. The New Zealand 
Flax (Phormium), like the last, is neither 
Reed nor Grass, though by nature it would 
form a fitting associate in favoured places 
for some of those named. 

There is, indeed, quite a wealth of 
material of the right kind, and should 
there be a desire to light it up with flower 
beauty, such could quickly be found in 
Swamp and Panther Lilies, - Meadow 
Sweet, or Cardinal Lobelia, any or all of 
which have Claims to notice, and may be 
employed with impunity. 

E. H. JenKIns. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dwarf Conifers for the rock garden,— 
Forty to fifty years ago, when Conifers 
were planted everywhere whether the con- 
ditions were favourable or not, the various 
dwarf varieties were largely in demand. 
Then they were neglected, and nurserymen 
found very little demand for them, with 
the result that very few of them .were 
stown. Strange to say, since the rock 
garden has occupied such a prominent posi- 
tion, these dwarf Conifers have come into 
their own again, and not only is there a 
considerable demand for them, but they 
also realise good prices. Whether the 
symmetrical growing kinds are not too 
often out of place in the rock garden is a 
matter of taste, but the public will have 
them, and viewed solely from a business 
standpoint no doubt their cultivation will 











for a time prove remunerative. The 
vagaries of fashion are well exemplified by 
such an illustration as this, for now-the 
rock garden must have a place whether the 
surroundings are suitable or  not.— 
K.-R. W: 

Brick retaining wall in garden._I am 
thinking of having a brick wall built below the 
terrace in front of my house, instead of the 
existing Grass bank, which slopes on to the 
lawn, and which gets burnt up and bare in 
summer. The wall would be about 30 yards 
long and 3 feet high. There is a small flight 
of brick steps in the middle, and I am advised 
to have the wal! built in a line with the second 
step from the bottom, and to allow it to slope 
in just a little towards the terrace. I wish to 
have spaces left in the wall for rock plants. 
I would be most grateful if the Editor would 
kindly give me any suggestions and also tell 
me what size spaces should be left, and what 
would be the best summer-flowering plants to 
put in. The wall will face south-west. I am 
told it will be impossible to keep it up with- 
out mortar. It will have a small stone edging 
at the top. I am afraid the plants cannot be 
put in when the wall is being built, as the soil 
must be filled in afterwards, and the Grass 
which borders the terrace at the top must be 
relaid, which I am told ought to be done not 
later than the beginning of February, and I 
am afraid it is not a suitable time for plant- 
ing.—L. H. ‘ 

[Brick is the worst material to form this 
kind of wall, although something may be 
done with it. The best material is rough 
stone—sandstone or any stone you have— 
and whatever it is you use make the wall 
with a good “ batter”? and leave no spaces 
in the wall for rock plants. The right way 
is to put the plants along each course of 
stone or brick as you go, with the slightest 
dusting of soil over the roots, and these 
will quickly find their way back into the 
soil behind. To make a list of flowering 
plants is not necessary, because almost any 
rock plants will do well in a battered wall 
of this kind. No mortar should be used 
on such a wall, and that is why bricks are 
not so good as stone, but if there is no 
better material, one may get something 
back in the plant way. The wall should 
slope backward a little, so as to catch the 
rain, and the stone edging at the top 
should not keep the moisture off the soil. 
In our experience you can build such a 
wall and plant it at any time during the 
winter, spring, or autumn, and with sue- 
cess. A good way, if you are in doubt as 
to rock plants, would be to cover the wall 
with low and charming climbing plants, 
and to this brick would be no bar.—¥bp.] 


Trying to look into the future.—I have 
seen a good deal of the past, and, in spirit, 
one would like to get a glimpse of the 
future. In my view it will be more im- 
portant to grow food than flowers and, in 
imagination, I can see large houses of 
glass erected for growing early vegetables 
such\as Peas, Potatoes, Tomatoes, Straw- 
berries, and fruits of various kinds. The 
Mushroom-house is a very useful place, 
and much good work can be done in it; 
and I have often wished it were larger. A 
large dark building would be an ideal 
place for growing Mushrooms and blanch- 
ing Seakale, Rhubarb and starting Lily of 
the Valley. Any bulbs of many kinds, 
Lilacs and other early-flowering shrubs, 
may be started in the dark and gradually 
inured to the light. Then, again, we want 
larger houses to extend the Orchard-house 
system, the trees, not necessarily alto- 
gether in pots, though I think more might 
be done with pot culture, as, when the 
fiuits have been gathered from the trees 
in pots, the trees may be placed outside 
and the house filled with something else 
that requires shelter, such as late Chrys- 
anthemums, Salads, Cauliflowers, and 
Winter Broccoli. In country places where 
leaves are abundant general hot-beds may 
be obtained cheaply for early Potatoes, 
Carrots, Cauliflowers, and many other 
hing which need not be mentioned here. 
seat LA 














OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
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THE DOG’S-TOOTH VIOLETS 
(ERYTHRONIUM). 

THOsE of us who are admirers of the Ery- 
throniums are pleased to see the illustra- 
tions of these flowers in GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED of January 24, with the accompany- 
ing notes by Mr. E. H. Jenkins, who, in 
his usual practical way, raises several — 
questions of considerable importance in 
connection with the Cultivation of the 
Dog’s-tooth Violets. Mr. Jenkins justly 
lays stress upon the value of root-fibre in _ 
connection with the cultivation of such 
woodland plants as some of the Brythro- | 
niums. This is of great benefit. to other 
bulbous plants, many of which are greatly — 
helped by the presence of the roots of other 
plants among theirs. This point must, I 


“ 


t 


think, be considered in relation to another. | 


one raised by Mr. Jenkins—that of moist — 
soil. <A naturally moist soil permeated by ~ 
the roots of growing shrubs and trees will 
be of a different nature from that which is 
not so filled, and where there are prac 
tically no roots but those of the bulbs. It 
is well known to gardeners that certain 
plants which will not flourish (though they 
may live) in less occupied soil will thrive 
splendidly when among the roots of trees 
or shrubs. The roots of the trees absorb 
a good deal ef the surplus moisture, and” 
render the soil more open and light as well. 
If we could cultivate all our Erythro- 
niums in moist woods we should probably 
find them much finer than in the ordinary © 
border or on rockwork, but we cannot 
always do so, and many cannot plant them 
even where they can have roots of trees 
running among them, combined with a 
moist soil. Under such circumstances we 
must endeavour to secure the equivalent, 
or nearly so, of these natural conditions, 
bearing in mind that climatic conditions | 
vary considerably. 

I have never had any trouble with the 
American Hrythroniums, nor have I known 
them to be lost, except in places where a 


dry soil and a dry climate were combined. 


In districts where there is a moderately 
heavy rainfall they appear to flourish in 
gritty, rather sandy soil, although they 
ought always to have a considerable pro- 
portion of leaf-soil in this. I am confident 
they dislike to be shrivelled up by drought 
in summer, a conclusion fully borne out by 
the fact that all Erythroniums should be 
as short a time out of the ground as POs 
sible—a point so well emphasised by Mr, 
Jenkins. In my garden F always plant my 
Erythroniums in low situations, whether 
on rockwork or elsewhere. If on rock- 
work they are planted at the base, and in 
other places they occupy a low position, 
although in some cases in sandy soil, with. 
leaf-mould, or even thoroughly decayed 
cow-manure added, or peat, failing the first. 
The net result, however, of my trials with 
these Erythroniums confirms Mr. Jenkins’ — 
advocacy of root-fibre. My best plants of 
BE. grandiflorum, for example, are in a low 


part of the rock garden, where the soil re- 


ceives a good deal of moisture from the 


higher places, and where'a biggish plant . 


of Vancouveria hexandra has encroached 
upon the place originally set apart for the 
Dog’s-tooth Violet. Instead of injuring | 
the Erythronium, this has aided it, and the 
latter has increased in size and yigour 
since the Vancouveria was permitted to 
share the place with it. 
Vancouveria also appear to prolong the life 
of those of the Dog’s-tooth Violets, the 
shade they give being apparently welcome. 
This, introduces the question of bs 
SHADE, which is too little considered. 
The plant I have just written of is on the 
north side of the rockwork, and, eonse- 
quently, does not receive a great deal of 





The leaves of the 
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n. Almost all my other plants are in 
,ade or partial shade. Another satisfac- 





ry position with me is on the north-east 

e of a hedge and among Ferns. The 

ots of the hedge appear to give the open 

/ot-run which is desired by these plants, 
very 





ad here Pink Beauty does 


| 
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The White Algerian Iris (I. stylosa alba). From a photograph 
sent by R, A. Malby, Woodford. 


jhe depth at which to plant is also one 
hich deserves some consideration. Most, 
+ least, .of these American Dog’s-tooth 
‘jiolets form new bulbs beneath the old 
es, so as ultimately to reach their de- 
red depth. Interesting experiments in 
mnection with the development of the 
ulb of EH. americanum were conducted in 
1e United States, and a record of these 
ppears in a paper in the Botanical 
azette (published in Madison, Wisconsin) 
f Webruary, 1904. From these, one 
ithers that the shallow bulbs are less 
kely to flower than those which are at a 
epth of about 6 inches. This is not in- 
iriable, but the weight of the evidence 
‘ads to that general conclusion. These 
merican Dog’s-tooth Violets appreciate 
sep planting, especially when in_ soil 
hich is permeated by the roots of trees or 
irubs. S. ARNOTT. 


THH ALGHERIAN IRIS. 


(IRIS STYLOSA.) 
HE typical colour of the flowers of this 
yecies is lilac-purple of varying depths, 
1e illustration showing a group of the 
sautiful ivory-white variety. This Flag 
kes a hot, dry situation in very gritty 
yil—the most successful plantation of it 
hich I have seen being upon a bank 
zainst a south wall—where, in Decem- 
ar, hundreds of flowers gladden the de- 
irting year. Should the weather be 
ysugh and boisterous when the blossoms 
te about to open—conditions very likely 
» occur in December—it is advisable to 
it the buds and place them in water in- 
dors, when, as they open, their spotless 
arity is fully revealed. 
REGINALD A. MALByY. 

Iris stylosa, or unguicularis, has 
aver bloomed more freely than it is 
ding this season. The first flowers were 
icked on October 28th, and since then 
undreds of blossoms have been borne by 
ie plants. They are always gathered in 
1e bud state, and open perfectly in water. 
his Iris succeeds best in light, porous 
ompost in a raised bed, as it requires 
\ultless drainage to attain to the most 








well. | 








perfect development. If it is planted in 
heavy, water-logged soil it will die even 
in the south-west. In South Devon and 
Cornwall plants will thrive in open beds, 
but further north they should be given the | 
protection of a wall, and should have 
stones buried around their roots. Sites 


where they are exposed to cold winds 
should be avoided, since damage to the 
leaves will lessen the supply of flowers. 
When once thoroughly established they 
increase in size very rapidly, and a few 
small plants will soon form a large group. 
The best time for transplanting is as soon 
as the plants have finished flowering in 
the spring. If planted in light soil, and 
well watered in-dry weather, they will 
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affect them. If the soil is naturally heavy 
road-grit and leaf-mould should be added 
to it. The flowers are generally produced 
from the end of October till early in 
April. In severe frosts an inverted 
hamper placed over the clump, with a mat 
thrown over it, will prevent the buds being 
injured. Small snails are very fond of 
the flowers, and will eat off the tops of the 
buds while yet unfolded. The flowers of 
the type are lavender-blue in colour and 
deliciously fragrant, while many shades of 
blue and purple have been obtained from 
seedlings, and there is a very beautiful 
pure white variety. There are several 
hamed forms, speciosa being purple and 
having narrower leaves. The seed-pods of 
this Iris are not borne at the end of the 
flower-stems, aS is generally the case, but 
at the base of the stalks, and are often 
almost covered by the soil. Two clumps 
in South Devon bore over 700 flowers in 
one season. WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 


Tufted Pansy Nellie Riding.—While remov- 
ing stray blooms from cuttings of Tufted 
Pansies during the week I noticed that the 
flowers of this were faintly rayed. This is not 
uncommon with the variety early and late in 
the season, but through the summer the blooms 
are absolutely rayless. A variety of much 
merit. although now of some age, the flowers 
are of a clear golden-vellow colour, the blooms 
large and of good substance. In addition, its 
dwarf and spreading habit renders it of much 
value for massing, and being free-flowering it 
is a capital sort for garden display.—K. BRIGHT. 


KNIPHOFIA CAULESCENS. 


Tuts Flame flower, although introduced 


in the year 1862, still ranks as one of the 
handsomest of the genus. It differs from 
the common Flame flower (K. aloides) in 
having shorter flower-heads, more or less 
curved blooms, and glaucous foliage. The 
accompanying illustration shows an ex- 


ceptionally fine clump growing in the 
Cambridge Botanic Gardens. Though, 


perhaps, not so showy as some of the 
species, it is quite distinct and hardy. 
The seape is from 3 feet to 4 feet in 
height, with a dense head of flowers of a 


Part of a group of Kniphofia caulescens in the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge. 


soon take hold of the new soil, and should , 
bloom the following winter. If, however, 
they are transplanted in the autumn they 
do not become sufficiently established to 
flower in the succeeding winter. When 
plants are thoroughly at home in the soil | 
even long spells of dry weather do not 





reddish-orange colour, changing to a 
whitish-green when fully expanded. When 
used for a bold position with a warm, 
sunny, and open aspect it is a very 
striking feature. The bluish-grey foliage 
is alone very attractive. Its propagation 
is effected by division. H, ¢. BLspon. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fountain in Rose garden.—I wish to ask 
you a few questions about a small fountain 
which I am going to put up in my small Rose 
garden. The height of fountain is 4 feet 
6 inches; diameter of basin, 3 feet 7 inches; 
diameter of pond, 7 feet 6 inches. How deep 
should the pond be, and should it be made with 
cement? Round the pond I wish to put stones 
and grow Saxifrages or other carpeting plants 
among them. Could I grow Water Lilies in the 
pond? If so, would you give me the names of 
one or two suitable and hardy ones?—Mkrs. 
J. R. MONTON. 


[A water depth of 2 feet or thereabouts 
would be ample, and in such a depth some 
of the prettier Water Lilies could be 
grown. The most suitable would be Nym- 
pheea odorata exquisita, N. o. rosea, and 
N. o. sulphurea grandiflora, all of which 
are of moderate growth and beautiful in 
colour. The basin should be rendered 
water-tight by the use of cement concrete 
and by coating the inner surface with 
clean washed sand or river grit and cement 
in equal parts. It is equally desirable to 
construct a base or foundation of good 
eement cencrete of not less 
than 6 inches in thickness to 
prevent subsequent cracking 
from settling down—the most 
prolific cause of failure we 
know of. This base should 
exceed by a few inches the 
width of the outer measure- 
ments of the water basin, 
and in this make all sure. As 
you intend planting among 
stones: at the margin, the 
pieces of rock should be fixed 
with cement to keep them in 
position. Pockets for the 
cwarf plants mentioned need 
not be more than 6 inches to 
8 inches deep, and if divided 
into compartments, with the 
divisional stones » appearing 
as high as those of the border, 
a better result would ensue. 
Arrange the stones as in- 
formally as possible, and 
plant near the sides, so that 
these may be duly garnished. ] 

Delphiniums for autumn 
flcwering. — Those who are 
desirous of having a fine 
display of these flowers late 
in the autumn would do well 
to sow seed now in boxes, 
placing in a gentle heat to 
induce the seed to germinate 
readily. When the seedlings 
have made two or three rough 
leaves they should be pricked 
off into other boxes and again 
returned to a place where a 
temperature of about 55 degs. 
can be maintained, and when 
they are established removed 
to a cold frame, where they can be 
hardened off previous to planting in the 
open. Select a piece of ground having : 
sunny position and sheltered from the 
north and east winds. Give this a liberal 
dressing of manure and dig a good spit 
deep. In the first showery weather, to- 
wards the middle of May, the plants may 
be put out about 1 foot apart each way, 
when, if well looked after in the way of 
watering, they will commence to throw 
up their flower-spikes in September, and 
will continue blooming until cut down by 
the frost. ‘The size of the spike and 
quality of the flowers much depend on the 
treatment they receive, but if well looked 
after each plant will produce one or two 
spikes each from 4 feet to 5 feet high.— 
15 OM Ca Ee fee 3 


Mice in garden (Digby Lawson).—Get some 
good-sized jam-jars, let them in level with the 
ground, fill half full with water, and rub a 
ring of lard or dripping about 13 inch from 
the rim, so that the mice have to reach it to 
ret it. Try keeping a cat in the garden.. We 
hope to figure in an early issue a very simple 
device for catching mice. 











Roman Hyacinths growing in a bowl. 
a photograph sent by Mr. G. B. Wilson, 
Chamount, Troon, Ayr. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


ROMAN HYACINTHS. 

Ir is surprising that so few people grow 
these charming bulbs, which are unequalled 
for giving an early display where there is 
no forcing-house to encourage bloom in the 
long dark days of winter. Although not 
to be classed with the named Dutch 
Hyacinths in beauty or form, they are not 
nearly so expensive, and they can be had 
in bloom without any hard forcing at a 
season when flowers are very scarce. The 
purity of the flowers and their delicious 
perfume make them, I think, one of the 
choicest of bulbs for growing in the dwell- 
ing-house, and when cut and arranged 
together with some pink Carnations and 
Maidenhair Fern they make an exceed- 
ingly pretty bouquet. 

They are very easily cultivated, and the 
following treatment has given me a con- 
tinual succession of bloom from _ the 


From 


middle of November until now. For the 
earliest batch I bought the bulbs in the 
last week of August, and potted them up 
in a rich, open compost consisting of three 
parts good light loam, one part of leaf- 
mould, and a sprinkling of bone-meal and 
wood ashes. I then plunged them in 
sand to a depth of about 4 inches, where 
they remained until the second week in 
October. After making sure that the pots 
were well filled with roots I took them 
straight into a greenhouse, heated to keep 
out frost, and placed them under the stage 


until they had regained their normal 
green colour, when they were given a 


light, airy position on the stage. By the 
third week in November they were in full 
bloom, fine strong spikes, not weakened 
by any hard forcing. By potting succes- 
sive batches at intervals of about a fort- 
night I have had a continuous succession 
of bloom during these long dark months 
which any amateur could have, if only he 
makes a start in good time. G. B. 
Chamoun, T'roon, Ayr. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gloriosa superba.—Will you kindly tell me 
what to do with a Gloriosa superba? I have 
just got a dry root. I have never seen one 
before. I have got a small stove and a vinery. 
Is it a climber? I should be very glad of any 
information regarding it.—AYRSHIRB. 

beautiful 


[Gloriosa superba is a very 
stove climber and well worthy of cultiva- 
tion. You may pot the dry root you have 
purchased now in a 6-inch pot in a mix- 
ture of two-thirds fibrous loam, one-third 
peat, and a fair quantity of coarse silver 
sand, placing four or five crocks in the 
bottom of the pot and covering them with 
the rougher portions of the compost. Do 
not place the tuber too deep in the soil, 
and water very carefully until growths 
appear. Until this takes. place a tem- 
perature of 60 degs. will suffice. When 
the pot. is well filled with roots give 
the plant a shift into a pot 12 inches or 
14 inches in diameter, which drain well, 
and for compost use the same mixture as 
before, but in a rather more coarse con- 
dition, You must then decide whether 
you wish to train the growths on a globe 
or balloon-shaped trellis, or on the roof 
trellis in the stove, and act accordingly, as 
growth will after this be rapid. When 
the plant begins to grow freely it should 
be placed in the stove. Until the roots 
take full possession of the new compost 
after repotting has been done, be careful 
not to over-water the plant.] 

_ Daphne indica failing.—I have some Daphne 
indica which flowered very well last winter, 
but this year they have gone off quite yellow 
and have shown no bloom. They are still in 


the frames, but have been looking like this 
since about July.—H. L. G. 


[There is no doubt ‘that the roots of 
your Daphnes are in a bad state, but as 
to the cause it is quite impossible for us to 
say. The best suggestion we can make to 
give them a chance of regaining their 
health is to repot them in a compost of 
loam, peat, and sand, and place in the 
Warmest part of the greenhouse. When 
the plants are turned out of their pots, 
and the ball of earth examined, it is quite 
probable that you will find scarcely any 
roots can be seen: Then shake the roots 
clear of the old soil and repot into suit- 
able-sized pots, which must be quite, clean 
and effectually drained. It is more than 
probable that pots a good deal smaller 
than they are now in will suffice for the 
plants, as your object will be to obtain 
healthy roots, and these are developed 
more freely when the pots are small than 
when they contain a large mass of inert 
soil. As the treatment recommended is a 
trying one, the plants should, after they 
are repotted, be shaded from the sun and 
occasionally syringed. ] 

Brompton Stocks.—When should Brompton 


Stocks and Campanula pyramidalis be brought 
into thé cool-house from the frames?—H. L. @. 


[The time to take the Brompton Stocks 
into the house depends upon the condition 
they are now in, as if the flowers are 
developing they may be taken. indoors, 
whereas if they are backward they are as 
well in the frame. The Campanulas may, 
if you wish, remain in the frame till the 
spikes commence to push up.] 


Prostanthera violacea.—This is an old- 
fashioned greenhouse plant that was popular 
in the past, both as a pot plant and also 
planted out in the conservatory. Both flowers 
and foliage are very fragrant, and the purple 
blooms are very freely produced. One of the 
reasons why these useful plants are neglected 
is that they are not suitable for cutting ac- 
cording to our present ideas.—EH. H. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXV. of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price dd., post 
Jree 33d.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price 1s, 6d., by post Is. 9d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case 18 28, 
post free, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


GARRYA CUT FOR THE HOUSP. 


Tuts beautiful Californian evergreen 
shrub is happy enough in the climate of 
our southern counties. I first knew itasa 
wall shrub, and it is worthy of all atten- 
tion as such, but I find it does as well in 
the open, and in the winter its graceful 
eatkins are not only welcome out-of-doors, 
but are also useful in the house. There 
seems to be a little variety among these 
plants, but it may be due to soil. The 


other kind, which is also from California, | 
under glass. 
things can be brought into use, choosing | 


good ever- 
Ww. 


is not so attractive, but is a 
green shrub, too. 


— I had some long sprays covered 
With catkins recently given me. When 
placed in a big vase in my sitting-room 
they gradually lengthened, and are now 
Although this is over five 
weeks ago they are still very ornamental. 
Their value in a cut state depends on the 
position they are given. These in my room 
are on a high stand, thus showing the 
catkins to advantage. In very cold dis- 


tricts the Garrya needs the shelter of a 


wall. In the majority of gardens it is 
quite safe as a bush. These under notice 


/ grew in a high position in the Surrey sand 
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HARDY FLOWERS AND GREENERY 
FOR WINTER. 
It is doubtful if we appreciate as we ought 
things that are common. One often hears 
it said that you cannot have cut flowers, 
ete., in winter unless you have a glass- 
house. This is a mistake, as all who grow 
or have observed the beautiful shrubs and 
hardy flowers that are available at this 
season know. Having to provide a large 
amount of material for cutting through 
the year, and this for rooms that are large 
and dark in winter, I find many shrubs 


and hardy things most valuable, in many | 


instances more so than material grown 


It is astonishing how many 








without the least protection. 
J. CROOK. 





Cut sprays of Garrya elliptica. 


material according to the position and 
vases it is to be used for. On several 
occasions I have used on the dinner-table 
the yellow Jessamine, with sprays of com- 
mon Box or other hardy greenery, and I 
am sure they were as beautiful as many 
things grown in a stove. Some yases in 
my sitting-room are charming filled with 
small shoots of Garrya elliptica, with 
their long white catkins hanging over the 
sides, and long shoots of yellow Jasmine 
placed loosely amongst them. Sprays of 
berried Holly and this yellow Jasmine 
make a good contrast. Few things look 
more beautiful than a bowl filled with the 
dark bronze-leaved common LBarberry and 


85 
Christmas Roses intermingled. Flower- 
ing shoots of the Winter Sweet 


(Chimonanthus fragrans) are always wel- 
come. Long shoots of Lonicera fra- 
grantissima arranged in tall glasses with 
light greenery are very lasting. Laurus- 
tinus can be used in many ways to the best 
advantage. Sprays of the common green 
Ivy are a good setting to Christmas Roses 
and many other things, such as Snow- 
drops, ete. J. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Everlasting flowers.—There can be no 
doubt that some Everlasting flowers which 
may be grown from seed and brought on 
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early summer, are very beautiful, and 
when used for room decoration find many 
admirers. The best for growing under 
giass is undoubtedly the Rhodanthe. R. 
Manglesi and R. maculata alba are very 
pretty when grown in pots. Presently is 
the time to sow the seed. Shallow boxes 
or pans should be filled with loam and 
leaf-mould and sand. The seeds should be 
little more than covered with soil and 
ratered in, being kept in a warm corner 
of the house until they are well up. After 
the second leaf has formed the young 
plants should be potted twelve to fifteen 
in a pot, according to size of pot, and 
given some support by a few slender twigs. 
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Rhodanthes are liable to damp off if water 
is given too freely, and there is no annual 
where the happy medium ought to be 
aimed at in this connection more than 
these. They grow very quickly if en- 
couraged in a warm house. I have found 
it best to give them a position in their 
early stages on a shelf not too far removed 
from the glass, where it is not possible 
for them to be over-shadowed by other 


things. What the Rhodanthes are to the 
greenhouse so are Helichrysums to the 
garden. Seed of these should be sown like 


any other half-hardy annual, in the green- 
house in February or March, and planted 
out in May. There are other things that 
are worth considering just now. Among 
these may be mentioned the Physalises, 





Honesty, Statice, and  Gypsophila.— 
Wit. 1 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


STOPPING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
THe time is close at hand when amateur 
growers will be sending their lists to the 
Editor asking for details as to stopping. 
Happily, these lists are less frequent each 
season. I have watched the growth of 
these plants somewhat closely for the past 
thirty years—not only my own but 
thousands of others—and my opinion is 
that the system is not only unnecessary 
but harmful. To get the best quality 
flowers grow the plants from start to 
finish without a check is the best advice 
that can be given. Of course, if persons 
want especially dwarf plants, these must 
be headed back; but here again the better 
plan is to select sorts which never grow 
tall. ‘Those who favour stopping the 
growths on certain dates are in no better 
position on the whole than if the growth 
proceeded naturally, as no two seasons 
are alike. I could give plenty of instances 
to prove this. A spell of hot weather will 
so affect the plants that they will show 
flower-buds quite out of all our reckoning. 
This was so only last year, just after the 
plants had begun to make growth from 
the first branching. In the case of a con- 
siderable number of varieties, flower-buds 
formed at the points of these shoots when 
quite young. Interfering with the points 

t the stems cannot be done at any time 
without a check, which is bound to be 
detrimental to subsequent blossoms. 

The subject to my mind can be disposed 
of in a few words, and if those who top 
their plants argue that for exhibition they 
are not likely to obtain the flowers at their 
best at the time wanted if the plants are 
not stopped, then I say there is no system 
whereby this timing may be accomplished 
with a greater certainty than when the 
plants bloom in their own good time. The 
time a cutting is rooted ought to, and 
dees, make a difference—somewhat slight, 
perhaps—to the time of blossoming. Put 
in the cuttings of naturally early kinds 
slightly later than the bulk and the late- 
flowering ones a bit earlier. Lady Talbot 
and Wm. Turner would be two in the 
former category, and Hon. Mrs. Lopes 
and Queen Mary belong to the latter. 
A capital instance of the futility of so- 
ealled systems is the behaviour of all late- 
flowering kinds this last autumn. It is 
well known that owing to the weather be- 
tween November and Christmas being so 
mild, most—in fact all—flowers intended 
for the latter market were over before 
their time. If plants are stopped late in 
the season to make them flower late, the 
chances are that the wood will never ripen 
and blooms will not be satisfactory. The 
above example shows that the weather 
has something to do with the period of 


like, say, Phloxes and Delphiniums, would 
not enhance the beauty of the flowering 
trusses and spikes. Then why do so in the 
“ase of the Chrysanthemum? ‘There are 
mapny who do it, I know, as a matter of 
course, without asking themselves why it 
is done. Every book, every catalogue, has 
so much information to give that such 
advice is followed blindly, and no other 
way is thought better. It was started, in 
fact, in a specialist’s list some twenty 
years back, and articles innumerable have 
appeared — since to mislead growers, a 
generation of whom have grown up, as it 





were, in this ‘‘ stopping ’’ atmosphere; but 
before the time mentioned as good flowers 
were produced as now, not so large, per- 
haps, for varieties have increased in size 
meantime, if not in beauty. 

H. SHOESMITH. 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Or all flowering plants that have risen 
into prominence during the last decade or 
so, owing to their real charm, one must, 
if we include single blossoms, give prefer- 
ence to Chrysanthemums. It--was not 
always so. The large bloom—beautiful 
also, but not adapted so easily for table 
decoration — was considered supreme. 
Times, however, changed, and the intro- 
duction of single sorts opened up a fresh 
field. No longer was mere size judged to 
be the only condition. Sorts that could 
never possibly reach this standard were 
sent out yielding charming sprays of 
blossoms, and instead of plants being 
grown with five or six blooms, or a dozen 
at the outside, the singles provided many 
sprays of flowers of delicate form and 
colouring. At first, attention was paid to 
sorts for late autumn flowering, but gradu- 
ally when the early sorts became recog- 
nised as necessary for the borders, the 
singles were found amongst them, so that 
to-day we may have them from August 
until well on.into January. It is true that 
even yet one finds people—and they are 
mainly those who grow for show—who 
limit the singles to a certain number of 
flowers, growing these to the largest pos- 
sible size; but those who grow for home 
decoration would rather now have a score 
of blooms each the size of a shilling than 
just a few the size of a crown piece. 

There is one point about single Chrys- 
anthemums which possessors of small 
greenhouses ought not to overlook, and it 
is that amongst them there are those of 
dwarf habit and that can be grown quite 
easily, inasmuch as they need not be dis- 
budded. To those who have not given the 
singles very much thought I would sug- 
gest their trying a few plants in their 
borders as well as indoors. One may get 
cheaply a nice collection ready for plant- 
ing out in April or May or for potting on 
for indoors. What can one have more 
beautiful than some of the singles in 
sprays? Amongst them one may have the 
most charming colours, some sorts bloom- 
ing quite early and others as late as 
Christmas. TOWNSMAN. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pompon Chrysanthemums.—Were raisers 
of new Chrysanthemums to devote some 
of their time to the Pompon section I am 
convinced they could give the Chrysanthe- 
mum-loving public a number of very 
pretty new sorts. But so long as British 
raisers are content to devote their atten- 
tion almost exclusively to the  large- 
flowered exhibition Japanese and in- 
curved sorts I fear it is hopeless to expect 
any further additions to the already some- 
what restricted list of Pompon sorts. I 





blossoming. 
Stopping the annual growth of plants 


was always under the impression that 
American growers were almost exclusively 











devoted to ‘‘big’’.things, but I was sur- 


prised to read in the twenty-fifth anni-_ 


versary number of the American “* The 
Florists’ Exchange,’’ in reply to a number 
of questions put to the larger growers of 
Chrysanthemums in that country, to find 
that the demand for Pompons is increas- 
ing, and some growers there say there 
will be a greater demand for them in the 
future. This proves that those dainty 
little flowers, disbudded or in freely- 
flowered sprays, have a highly decorative 
value. Not the least important item of 
news from America is that new Pompons 
are being raised. One firm has four new 
sorts.-—H. G. 





ORCHIDS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM, 
[RepPLy To ‘‘ BEGINNER.’’] 
Tus lovely Orchid is beginning to flower 
freely now, many chance spikes having 
been noted for weeks past, and when it is 
considered that from now until after mid- 
summer this will be in bloom, its great 
popularity need not be wondered at. It is 
an Orchid that can be procured at a cheap 
rate as Orchids go, but it is always best 
to pay a fair price, even for newly-im- 
ported plants, as-much more likely to be 
satisfactory in the long run. To describe 
any one form of O. crispum is misleading, 
as there is a great variety in the flowers, 
This is evident from the very high prices 
obtained for good forms of it, while good 
plants of ordinary kinds may be bought for 
half a guinea or s0. The culture of O. 
crispum is not difficult in a suitable house 
and temperature, bat to attempt it in 
padly ventilated, hot, dry structures that 
are referred to as greenhouses is useless. 
The winter temperature cf the house 
wherein the plants are grown should be 
kept as nearly as possible to 50 degs. at 
night, rising on fine days to 55 degs., and 
only a few degrees higher than this are 
really necessary even in summer. But it 
is hardly necessary to add that during 


ordinary summer weather in this country 


it is quite impossible to keep a house at 
anything like this low figure. 
ventilate as one will when the tempera- 
ture outside is standing at about 80 degs. 
in the shade and the house perhaps stand- 
ing just in the eye of the sun, the best one 
can do is to keep it a little cooler than the 
external air, so that on enteving one feels 
a pleasant freshness. Frequent light 
spraying of the plants at this time is a 
great help, keeping the air in their im- 
mediate vicinity a little cooler than the 
body of the house, the air at the same 


time playing through the leaves and keep-_ 


ing the plants robust In’ its native 
habitat the plants of O. crispum are said 
to have so slight a hold upon the trees they 
affect that sometimes a shake will loosen 


them, and after a storm they are occa- 


sionally picked up under the trees. This 
being so, it is obvious that a large amount 
of compressible compound will not be re- 
quired to grow them in. Still, it is 
necessary to fix them firmly in position or 
the roots will fail to get a hold at all, so 
while keeping the compost very thin and 
open so that the water can pass readily 
through it, see that the plants cannot be 
shaken about. Nothing iooks more out of 
place than a small bit of Odontoglossum 
stuck in the centre of a large pot, so until 
a plant is of fair size, say seven or eight 
small or four or five large pseudo-bulbs, 
give it only about an inch or so of com- 
post around the bulbs. When a plant gets 


to this size, give it-more room, and the 


increasing vigour from this stage onwards 
will show that the extra freedom givel 
the roots is appreciated. 


Shade and 
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WINTER FRUITS AND THHIR 
COOKING. 

‘At this season of the year, when fresh 
‘fruits is absent it is pleasant to think 
‘of the dried fruits we now get from 
all parts of the world. Among the dried 
fruits which come to us from abroad, 
“probably the best of all is the 

Fic. Of late I have been enjoying a 
variety known as the Californian Black 
Tig. The Italians have something of the 
kind, but theirs is a small grey Fig, which 
comes here in great quantities and is an 
excellent food. All imported dry fruit 
requires washing before using, and the 
‘best way is to pour very hot water over it, 
Shake or rub it well, and then pour off the 
water and dry the fruit at once. It can 
then be used in any way preferred. The 


DATE is brought to us in immense quan- 


tities and is an excellent food, most 
appreciated, perhaps, by children. The 


Date reaches us in various ways—in bulk, 
wrapped in straw matting (this being the 
Style used for the very cheapest Dates), 
and in various styles of boxes. I have 
‘an idea that the true flavour of the date 
is being sacrificed now-a-days to appear- 
ance. Too much sugar is used in preserv- 
ing it for transit and marketing, and TI 
would be glad if the dealers would seek to 
maintain the natural form of the Date 
with its own delicious flavour. The 
cheapest Dates are often of better flavour 
‘than many supplied in ‘‘ glove-box’’ pack- 
ing. Dates make a welcome addition to 
most puddings. In the nursery they will 
be greatly liked and cannot do harm. A 
welcome fruit is the 


RAISIN, in all its varieties, of which the 
Muscatel, the Valencia, and the Sultana 
are the chief. There is another variety 
of Raisin on the market known as the 
** seedless ’’ raisin. It resembles the 
Museatel, but is somewhat smaller and is 
generally sold _ loose. The Raisin 
possesses the most valuable food pro- 
perties. Washed, and then gently stewed 
in a jar in a slow oven, with just sufficient 
water to cover them, Raisins form dan 
excellent food for delicate persons. The 


SuLTANA has the great advantage of 
being seedless. The seeds of the Muscatel 
and the Valencia Raisin are hard. The 


CURRANT is a deservedly popular fruit 
and can be enjoyed either raw or cooked, 
but more than half the good is lost if the 
fruit is not thoroughly soaked before 
using. 

There are other dried fruits which we 
must not overlook—Prunes, French Plums, 
Californian Plums, Bananas, dried Apri- 
cots, and Peaches. All these have their 
value as food. 


At a time of the year when fresh fruit 
eannot always be had, liberal use should 
be made of the great variety of dried 
fruits which are now obtainable. 


J.N. 





WINTER VEGETABLES. 

We are becoming so used to seeing all 
kinds of vegetables and fruit out of sea- 
son that it is to be feared we sometimes 
lose sight of the old standbys. Our 
winter vegetables are rich in starch, and 
it is in the cold weather that starch and 
Sugar are most needed. Many house- 
keepers boil Cabbage, Carrots, Parsnips, 
ete., in quarts of water, which they pour 
away before using the vegetable, and thus 
throw away the most valuable part of all 
vegetables—the natural salts in solution. 
If Cabbage, for instance, which is often 
abused, is once cooked as follows, the 
old way will never be reverted to :— 
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BRAISED CABBAGE.—Cut a Cabbage of 
medium size in half, and soak in 
eold, salted water; then boil quickly for 
about ten minutes in salted water. Drain 
the halves, and remove the centre core. 
Vill the cavities thus formed with 
chopped meat, a little sliced Carrot and 
Celery, and seasoning of salt, pepper, and 
herbs to taste. Tie the two halves 
together, put them into a casserole, cover 
with water and two tablespoonfuls of fat, 
and simmer until tender. Drain, and 
serve with Tomato or other sauce desired. 

TURNIPS AU GRATIN.—Wash and peel 
some Turnips, and boil them for ten 
minutes in salted water; then drain them, 
and cut them into slices. Have ready a 
buttered casserole, put in about half a 
pint of plain white sauce made hot, add 
the Turnips, and season to taste with salt, 


pepper; and grated cheese. Cover with 
breadcrumbs, and bake in a moderate 
oven. 


SALSAFY EN CASSEROLE.—Take a bundle 
of Salsafy, about three-quarters of a pint 
of white sauce, one teaspoonful of Lemon- 
juice, one teaspoonful of essence of 
anchovy, 1 oz. of butter, salt, and pepper, 
some browned breadcrumbs. Wash and 
scrape the Salsafy, and boil in salted 
water to which has been added the juice 
of half a Lemon. When nearly tender 
drain off the water and cut the Salsafy 
into 3-inch lengths. Put the sauce into 
a casserole, season it with the Lemon- 
juice, anchovy, salt, and pepper; then put 
in the Salsafy with bread-crumbs and 
small bits of butter on top, and continue 
to cook. in a moderate oven.—Guardian. 
NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

The Keh!l Rabi.—I have grown this for 
some years, but it was never cooked. At 
last,.this month of January, I persuaded 
the cook to serve it, and I like it, even 
though we know nothing of the way it is 


cooked in countries where it is much 
grown. The flavour is good’ and distinct. 
Perhaps. some reader in France or 


Germany would tell us as to its best use.— 
W. 

Beans a l’Americaine.—Soak one pint of 
Haricot Beans for twelve hours in water 
with a pinch of carbonate of soda. Then 
boil gently in fresh water until nearly 
done. Boil 1 Ib. of salt pork for one hour, 
drain off and cut into small cubes. Butter 
a baking-jar well. Put in a layer of Beans, 
then some cubes of pork, season with 
pepper and salt, and put in one or two 
scraps of butter. Cover with more Beans 
and repeat in layers until full: Bake in 
the oven for about two hours until the 
Beans are quite soft, and serve in the jar 
hot. Hand Tomato sauce if liked. 

Pear Seckle.—The craze for size in 
fruits of all kinds has had one very re- 
grettable result—that is, the smaller and 
more perfectly flavoured varieties have 
been practically ousted from the majority 
of gardens. One of the most notable of 
these absentees is the Seckle Pear, a 
variety which, in the opinion of those best 
qualified to judge, is second to none as re- 
gards flavour. While small, Seckle is a 
handsome fruit, russety, with deep bronze 
next the sun, the whole fruit assuming a 
clear and attractive yellow when ripe. 
Bearing its crop, generally speaking, in 
clusters of three and four upon the tips 
ot young wood, the tree needs but little 
pruning. It does well in sheltered situa- 
tions as a half-standard, and is in season, 
as a rule, early in November.—Kirx. 

The Baldwin Apple.— We are very 
pleased that you liked our Apples. The 
name is Baldwin, and they are very good 
both for eating and cooking, and they 
keep well, too. Seven years ago, when we 
bought our place, it had on it a neglected 
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Apple orchard, composed chiefly of Bald- 
win trees. The fruit was ‘small, rough, 
and tasteless, but sevem years of care 
have changed all that, and now we are a 
wee bit proud of our old orchard. The 
Baldwin is probably the most extensively- 
grown variety of Apple in the north- 
eastern. States.—ALIcE PrETRAscH, New 
York. 

[This Apple, of which a fine sample was 
sent us, is really one of the _ great 
American Apples. It is good in all ways, 
though perhaps not so long-keeping as the 
Newtown. It is grown in enormous quan- 
tities, and is much sent to our country.— 
Ep. | 





RELIABLE PEAS, NEW AND OLD. 
AMONG early varieties, Marvel is a dwarf, 
wrinkled variety, from 15 inches to 
18 inches high, pods in pairs, and crops 
freely. senefactor is also a good early 
hardy Pea, from 23 feet to 3 feet high. 
Among older varieties for small gardens, 
3uttercup, Daisy, and Chelsea Gem are 
useful. For succession, Gradus and 
Kureka are good, and may be followed 
by Autocrat (4 feet), British Queen 
(G feet), an old but reliable Pea for late 
use, Quite Content, and Ne Plus Ultra, an 
old variety but reliable. I have had a 
good second crop from this and British 
Queen when gathered close and mulched 
with manure. Most gardeners have their 
favourite varieties, which form the bulk 
of their crops, but in addition I think it is 
wise to try a new variety or two annually 
to test them. The new varieties are 
probably selections from old sorts, and 
are a little more expensive, as the labour 
incurred must be paid for. Of course, 
Marrow Peas are not generally sown 
before April or May, and for very late use 
the early and second early kinds come in. 

There is no doubt that many sow their 
Peas too thickly, thereby wasting seeds 
and spoiling the crop. In sowing outside 
I find it best to draw drills 6 inches wide 
and 2 inches to 8 inches deep, placing 
the early Peas 2 inches apart all over the 
drills. Later Peas should not be less than 
3 inches apart and the drills 3 inches deep, 
or a little more in summer. The rows 
should be far enough apart, according to 
the height of the Peas, to give room for 
development. The earliest varieties 
should have a warm position near a south 
wall. Those who can spare space under 
glass may, in addition to sowing outside 
in & warm position to provide against 
failures, start a further lot in pots under 
glass, to put out when the weather is 
suitable and the plants have been 
hardened off. Of course, the soil should 
be in good heart, and I have found the 
advantage of placing a mulch of manure 
alongside the rows as soon as the blossoms 
are visible. E.. HOBDAY. 





CELERY-LEAF DISEASE. 
WovuLtD you kindly inform me through your 
paper the cause of rust on Celery plant? 
I enclose a head for inspection. Is there a 
cure for same? I shift my Celery trenches 
every year. The soil is very light, subsoil 
sandy. The manure used is horse and cow 
mixed.—T. K. Carson. 

[We find no trace of the true Celery 
rust’? on the sample sent, and think— 
especially as your plants have for some 
time past been attacked yearly—that the 
cause of the trouble is the Celery-leaf 
disease (Septoria petroselini). If correct 
in our surmise you would first notice the 
leaves to be infected with very small, 
brown — spots. The disease quickly 
spreads and ultimately brings about the 
entire destruction of the foliage, leaving 
nothing but the bare stalks and stems of 
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the plants standing in the trenches. In 
very bad cases the whole of the plant be- 
comes affected and rots away. 

As you have found changing the site 
annually to be of no avail your only 
course is to keep a strict watch on the 
plants from the time they are set out until 
autumn is well advanced, and to spray 
them at weekly intervals with Bordeaux 
mixture immediately the slightest sign of 
the disense is detected on the leaves. 
Three or four applications, provided the 
remedy is applied in the initial stage, 
sbould suflice to subdue the attack. You 
would be well advised to disinfect the soil 
where the Celery is grown every season, 
after the crop has been cleared, with 
freshly-slaked lime. The Bordeaux mix- 
ture should be of ordinary strength—.e., 
10 lb. copper sulphate, 5 Ib. quicklime, and 
100 gallons water. In the absence of 
utensils for making this the best plan is to 
purchase from any dealer in garden 
sundries as much as you require ready 
made, and dilute according to directions. ] 





GRUB-INFESTED GROUND. 
(REPLY TO H. PATTENDEN.) 
A MIXTURE Of two parts lime and one of 
salt, of which sufficient should be strewn 


on the surface of the ground to well 
whiten it prior to digging, is a good 


remedy to apply to destroy the various 
ground insect foes which attack Onions, 
Beet, and other root crops, or you could 
employ one of the advertised soil disin- 
fectants. for the plots where the above- 
named crops are to be grown, and on those 
set apart for other kinds of vegetables 
also. This, where necessary, can be used 
in conjunction with manure. All things 
considered, we think you would find a 
specially prepared disinfectant like, or of 
similar nature to, that mentioned to be 
the cheapest, and this you can obtain from 
any dealer in garden sundries. 

With regard to the other part of the 
query it is obvious the vegetable plants 
become drawn, or, as you term it, lanky, 
from the want of more light and a freer 
circulation of air. The remedy is to thin 
the branches of the Chestnuts and BHver- 
green Oaks—eyen going to the length of 
topping them—which would let in a larger 
amount of light and air than is now the 
vase, and allow of sunlight exerting its 
beneficent influence to a greater degree 
on the vegetable crops in the garden. As 
to the Apples, a judicious thinning of the 
lower branches, and the heads of the 
trees also if they are ‘‘ standards,’’ would 
be beneficial both for them as well as for 
whatever may be grown in their 
proximity in the garden. If the trees are 
in bush form a thinning of the branches 
should first be effected, after which it 
might be possible to shorten somewhat the 
longest or such of the branches as are 
found to cast the greatest amount of 
shade. If these suggestions meet with 
approval they should be carried out forth- 
with, so that the garden may benefit by 
their adoption this coming season. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Endive failing.—Last summer I had a crop 
of Endive which was a great failure. The 
plants grew to a great height and breadth, 
and very coarse. The Endive was so_ bitter 
that it was quite impossible to eat it. It was 
grown in the vale of York, in a light soil. I 
am puzzled by this, as being a dry, hot 
Aap one expected Endive to thrive.— 


[We cannot understand Endive grow- 
ing to a great height, because with the 
highest cultivation the plants never ex- 
ceed the height of a Cabbage Lettuce. We, 


therefore, think the strain from which 
the seed was saved must be at fault. 


Obtain seed -of the curled and Batavian 
varieties from another source this season, 
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and do not sow before the middle or end 
of June. When the plants become nearly 
full grown the forwardest may _ be 
blanched either by drawing the leaves 
closely together and tying them, or, better 
still, covering them with inverted flower- 
pots of a sufficient size, with the crock- 
holes stopped up with Moss. In from 
three to four weeks the hearts, which are, 
of course, the only portion of the plants 
used for salad making, will be perfectly 
blanched and fit for use. To maintain a 
regular succession tie up or cover down a 
few plants every week afterwards. For 
the winter supply the plants must be lifted 
in late autumn and planted close, together 
in a frame or pit; or make a sloping bank 
of them with ashes placed between at the 
foot of a wall, so that they can be con- 
veniently protected from frost. During 


the winter months blanching is best 
effected in a Mushroom-house, or any 


place from which light can be excluded. 
Regarding your complaint as to the 
flavour being ‘‘so bitter,’ this again is 
very puzzling, for when well blanched the 
flavour of Endive should be but slightly 
bitter. However, we hope that by follow- 
ing the few brief directions given above 
you will meet with a greater measure of 
success this season. ] 

Hotbeds of leaves and stable-manure will be 
valuable now for forcing many things, inelud- 
ing French Horn Carrots, Celery for flavouring, 
and Lettuces such as Paris Market. Jeffrey’s 


Lettuce and Queen Cos Lettuce I have found 
useful for forcing under glass.—H. H. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
JANUARY 27TH, 1914. 

Tie second meeting of the year could not 

compare with the first, but it was, notwith- 


standing, of much merit as a whole. Since 
the earlier meeting severe weather has 


been everywhere experienced, and with 
frequent heavy fogs progress has been 
slow, and Carnations especially have been 
among the chief sufferers. At this season, 
too, the hall is usually brightened by the 
winter-flowering Pelargoniums, which in 
these dull and sunless times is welcome, 
but on this occasion these were absent. 
On the other hand Cyclamens were very 
good, while, of greenhouse flowers, the 
Freesias were delightful. Orchids, usually 
in the minority so far as numbers are con- 
cerned, were distinctly good, several firms 
bringing high-class varieties and novelties. 
The outstanding feature of the meeting, 
however, was the remarkable exhibit of 
Potatoes from Reading. So fine, indeed, 
were these that in any case they would 
have gained a high award. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, material of the 
highest import was included—diseased 
tubers, for example, in conjunction with 
a splendid example of that terrible disease 
black-secab, which was shown in spirit, and 
much information imparted concerning 
them. From this point of view the exhibit 
was of high educational value. Novelties 
were not numerous, only a few Orchids 


receiving recognition, while the Floral 
Committee made no award. 
-Creenhouse' flowers.—Messrs. James 


Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, staged 
a nice assortment of these. The more con- 
spicuous included groups of the old double 
white Primula, Lily of the Valley in pots 
particularly well done, Azalea indica in 
well-flowered bushes in variety, the pretty 
mauve-coloured Ageratum-like WHrlangea 
tomentosa (a useful winter-flowering 
plant), Kalanchoe Dyeri (a white-flowered 
succulent of tall growth from South 
Africa), and not least a superbly-flowered 
lot of pot-grown plants of the pure white, 
fragrant-flowered Freesia refracta alba. 
Of this last we do not remember to haye 


seen the equal, so finely grown and 
flowered were the plants’ throughout. 
Azalea amoena Hexe and a well-fruited 





lot of Citrus japonica were also in- 
cluded. From. Messrs. William Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, N., also came a nice 
assortment of greenhouse flowering and 
fine-foliaged plants, such things as Lilies, 
Hydrangeas, Begonias, Heaths in variety, 
Daphne indica rubra and alba with Dra- 
crenas, a good batch of Citrus japonica in 
fruit, and other plants. Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, had some excellent 
Cyé@lamens in pans, the pure and large 
Giant White, Salmon King, Vulcan, and 
others being noted. A rose-carmine 
variety, the petals feathered with white, 
was also remarked. Messrs. Wills and 
Segar, South Kensington, had quite a show 
of Azalea indica, one variety of mauve 
colouring being noticeable. Cyclamen, 
too, were particularly fine as presented by 
Mr. W. Seward, Hanwell, the well-de- 
veloped examples as much as the prof e) 
and abundant flowering meriting the 
highest praise. An item of importance, 
the invariable result of specialisation, is 
the height to which the flowers rise above 
the leaves. All colours were shown to 
demonstrate the strain, though to none 
were given distinctive names. Pure white, | 
deepest crimson, and rich rosy-salmon 
shades, with flowers of the finest descrip- 
tion, all showed the excellence of the 
strain. Three vases of the pale heliotrope 
or mauve-shaded Darwin Tulip William 
Copeland were exhibited by Messrs. Carter 
and Co., Raynes Park, and while it prac- 
tically stands alone in this section as a 
forcing variety, it has never before been 
presented in the first month of the year. 
Carnations. — Remembering the  un- 
towardness of the season, the flowers were 
good, the finer coming, not from Guernsey 
or like-favoured places, as is usual, but 
from Hssex. Quite in the forefront was a 
nice lot of flowers from Mr. Engelmann, 
Saffron Walden, whose best vases included 
Queen Alexandra (pink) and. Pioneer 
(cerise), both novelties of the year, Elektra 
(fancy), Sunstar (yellow), Lady North- 
cliffe (pink), Snowstorm, and White 
Wonder. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En- 
field, had particularly good vases of 
Baroness de Brienen (fine pink), Satin 
Robe, Salmon King, British Triumph 
(crimson), and Gorgeous, the flowers lack- 
ing not so much size as that freshness we 
are accustomed to see. In the interesting 
exhibit from Messrs. William Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, N., there were also ex~ 
cellent vases of these flowers with not a 
few well-grown plants to show habit and” 
freedom: The best groups in the collec- 
tion were those of Frank Galsworthy (of 
mauve and red colouring), Mrs. Lucy Mac- 


: 








kinnon (rich scarlet), Searlet Glow, and 


Lady Ingestre (pink, of a beautiful shade). 
Excellent flowers of May Day were also 
staged. Flowers in the group from Mr. 
H. Burnett, Guernsey, lacked some of the 
finish to which we have become accus- 
tomed. Some excellent vases were, how- 
ever, staged, these including R. F. Felton, 
Snowstorm, White Enchantress, Salmon 
Enchantress, White Wonder, May Day, 
and Scarlet Glow. Messrs. Allwood Bros.,” 
Haywards Heath, had a nice lot of flowers, 
though even here the quality was not what 
we have seen. Their best groups were of 
White Wonder, Mary Allwood, Salmon Bn- 
chantress, Scarlet Glow, Fairmount (helio- 
trope), and La Rayonnante (pale yellow). 
Misses Price and Fyfe, Grove Park 
Nursery, Lee, S.E., had a small exhibit 
of Carnations in which Kenneth (a strange - 
mixture of heliotrope and rose) was am@ng 
novel things. Messrs. Young and Co., 
Hatherley, Cheltenham, also showed these 
flowers, having Marmion (scarlet and 
white), La Mode (good in the heliotrope 
class), Beacon (scarlet) and Triumph very 
good. 


i 
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_ Hardy flowers.—There were some pretty 
Jgroups of these, particularly early-bulbous 
‘Irises, Cyclamens, and Crocuses. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., had 
12 nice display, while Snowdrops in some 
‘quantity were also seen. Perhaps the 
most beautiful of all was a goodly vase of 
the Algerian Iris, I unguicularis (sty- 
Josa) in variety. Of things not hardy, 
Freesias and Primula malacoides and LV. 
-obconica (the latter varied and good) were 
also remarked. The very beautiful 
mauve-shaded Darwin ‘“‘Vulip William 
‘Copeland was likewise noted, Misses 
Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, had a 
small exhibit of alpine and allied plants 
on rockwork with dwarf shrubs. From 
Messrs. Piper, Bayswater and Barnes, 
ea.ne a delightful rock-garden exhibit, the 
free grouping of Cyclamen ibericum car- 
‘pe ng a flat hollow several feet across 
between rocks and high ground on either 
side being particularly good and very sug- 
gestive. Some Primulas, Origanum Dic- 
tamnus, and O. hybridum were seen 
among the rocks where also shrubby sub- 
jects were noted. Messrs. G. and A. 
Clark, Limited, Dover, arranged a batch 
of Primroses and Polyanthuses, the 
*plue’’ strain containing not a few of the 
more effective shades. Cloth of Gold Poly- 
anthus (very good in colour for this early 
date) was also in evidence. Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had an exhibit 
of rockwork, grouping dwarf shrubs in 
conjunction with hardy Heaths, Cycla- 
mens, and Primroses. The Portuguese 
Heath (Erica codonodes) was very pretty in 
bud and blossom. From Mr. James Box, 
Lindfield, came a particularly good group 
of Primula malacoides, the plants showing 
some variability in size, colour, and form 
of flower. Two forms of the Witch Hazel 
—Hamamelis arborea and H. mollis—were 
good in this group, the 3 feet high plants 
being very profusely flowered. The most 
charming things, however, were the pans of 
early-flowering bulbous Irises, and nothing 
save the hardy Cyclamen excited more ad- 
miration. I. reticulata major, I. histri- 
oides major, I. Krelagei, and I. Danfordix 
gave violet, blue, purple, and yellow re- 
spectively, the goodly batches in pans 
meriting high praise. A pan of flowering 
examples of Meconopsis  integrifolia 
showed the earliness of this high alpine 
when grown in lowland places. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had quite a variety 
of things, in which encrusted and other 
Saxifrages, early Irises, hardy Heaths, 
Camellias, and the very early Eranthis 
cilicicus were seen. The most beautiful, 
however, were the Crocuses, ©. Olivieri 
(very rich golden), C. chrysanthus, and C. 
Imperati being remarked. Messrs. R. Gill 
and Sons, Falmouth, had a _ delightful 
dozen or so of well-flowered plants of 
Primula Winteri, this unique Himalayan 
kind showing considerable flower and 
colour variation. Two very rare Rhodo- 
dendrons were also remarked in the group 
—viz., R. Hookeri and R. Wighti (fine, 
healthy specimens of each being shown). 
The Wargrave Plant Farm, Twyford, 
Berks, had a few choice plants arranged 
on rockwork, Crocus Sieberi being one of 
the best. In intense Gentian blue was 
Omphalodes cappadocica, while Iris alata, 
TI. -Danfordiz, early Cyclamens, and 
Primula megasewfolia were all in nice 
condition. 


Shrubs.—With these, and evergreen and 
variegated plants of a decorative charac- 
ter, Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, filled a 

full-length table, such things as _ Ivies, 
Veronica, Aucuba japonica vera, 
Hamamelis, and Skimmia being freely 
shown. Quite a charming plant of the 
“Winter Sweet’? (Chimonanthus frag- 
Tans), and others of Daphne Mezereum 











alba were noticeable by their fragrance 
alone. A pretty red Heath was named 
Erica vulgaris Russelliana ; if constant in 
colour, it will make a most effective group. 
Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, Chislehurst, 
had a table of dwarf Conifers and shrubs 
in pots used in rock gardening. Another 
table of the more useful shrubs for rock 
gardening came from Messrs. Wallace and 
Co., Colchester. A nice example of Ilex 
Pernyi was also seen, though its rightful 
place in the garden would be among the 
choicest of shrubs and evergreens. It 
forms an elegant and distinctive pyramid, 
and among Hollies is quite unique. 

Ferns.—The only exhibit of these was 
that from Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Hdmonton. On this occasion epiphytai 
Ferns constituted the feature of the 
group, and if of less decorative value 
generally than some, yield to none in their 
interest or diversity of form. In large 
degree, while apparently growing in 
pots, the plants ramble over wood blocks 
or Fern stumps in just their own way, 
and are quite content. .Thus we see such 
as Polypodium piloseloides, P. venosum, 
P. vaccinifolium, P. v. album, Niphobolus 
angustatus, N. rupestris, Drymoglossum 
carnosum, -D. spathulatum, Davallia 
heterophylla and D. cCanariensis. In 
addition the ground and background were 
furnished with others of a more decora- 
tive type. 

Orchids.—_Some of the collections of 
these were very beautiful, and many 
choice examples were seen on every hand. 
One of the most attractive and unusual 
was that entirely of Cymbidiums from 
Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Haywards 
Heath, who showed prominently of such 
kinds as Gottianum, Doris, Holfordi, and 
Wiganianum. Some excellent examples 
of OC. Pauwellsi were also remarked. 
Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, had 
Phalwenopsis amabilis, var. illustris, Cypri- 
pedium Golden Eagle, Odontoglossum ex- 
cellens, and O. eximium Fairy, which is 
very heavily blotched. Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, had 
good Odontoglossum Hlina (very dark), 
with Odontiodas, Cypripediums, and Cym- 
bidiums. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Infield, staged Léelio- Cattleya Capper, 
Dendrobium Wardianum album, and On- 
cidium splendidum. From Baron 
Schréder, The Dell, Egham, came fine 
examples of Cymbidium Pauwellsi The 
Dell variety, with nearly 6 feet long 
racemes of flowers, which received a 
cultural commendation. Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., Haywards Heath, had a 
few nice things—Brasso-Cattleya Maroni 
(white, with heavily-fringed lips), Vanda 
Amesiana, Odontioda Lambeauiana, 
Odontoglossum Wilckeanum conspicuum 
(white and pale chocolate), and O. armain- 
villierense xanthotes (pure white save for 
a faint yellow crest on the lip). Messrs. 
Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, brought 
some handsome Cypripediums, such as 
Thompsoni, Beckmani, Charlesianum 
Cypher’s variety, Actzeus langleyense, and 
Moonbeam variety. Sophronitis grandi- 
flora was very fine. Mrs. Norman Cook- 
son, Wylam-on-Tyne, had the _ pretty 
Cypripedium Venus (white, faintly spotted 
in all its parts), together with Odontiodas 
and Odontoglossum percultum variety. 
Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough, showed 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums, and Odonto- 
glossums. 

Fruit and vegetables.—The former, so 
far as we observed, was non-existant, the 
latter being strongly to the fore. Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, put up a fine 
collection of Potatoes, the firm surpassing 
all their previous efforts by an exhibit of 
commercial sorts and seedlings such as 
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public. In addition to the above was a 
vast central exhibit of curious and 
interesting species and types illustrative 
of all phases of the tuber and its allies in 
conjunction with the more pronounced 
Potato diseases as preserved specimens, 
the whole forming an exhibit which for 
interest and educational value has never 
before been seen. The most prominent of 
these preserved specimens was a mag- 
nificent one of the much to be dreaded 
Black scab (Synechitrion endobisticum). 
The Black-speck scab (Rhizoctoma solani) 
and some others were also on view. Tor 
the Potato exhibit we have nothing but 
praise as much for the method of display- 
ing them as for their excellence. As there 
were something like 170 dishes staged we 
are not attempting even a _ selection of 
them, and, indeed, where all were so good 
if would appear invidious. From every 
point of view the exhibit was remarkable, 
and well deserved the high award of a 
gold medal. Messrs. James Carter and 
Co., Raynes Park, S.W., obtained a silver- 
gilt Banksian medal for a capital group of 
stored vegetables, these including Onions, 
Carrots, Beet, Potatoes, Parsnips, Salsafy, 
and Celeriac. Onions were particularly 
good, the fine groups of selected Ailsa 
Craig and Record being very prominent. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals will be found in our advertise- 
ment columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIBS. 
Forcing.—Iire heat and the gentle 
yarmth derived from a good bed of leaves 

—wherever possible to employ the latter— 
have, owing to a dearth of sunshine during 
the past few weeks, had to be relied on 
principally for fruit-forcing, with the re- 
sult that progress has not been so rapid as 
one could wish. This seeming loss of time 
can, however, be made up later on, as the 
lengthening days and the prospect of then 
experiencing a larger amount of sunshine 
will be a great advantage. 

Pot Vines.—The amount of artificial heat 
which was necessary to keep the tempera- 
ture at the required degree while the Vines 
were in flower can now be reduced to 
70 degs. Air can be admitted when the 
temperature reaches 80 degs., but in order 
to avert ‘“‘rusting’’ of the berries cold 
draughts must be avoided. The resump- 
tion of damping walls, paths, ete., was a 
matter calling for prompt attention as soon 
as the berries began to swell, as the risk 
of an attack of red-spider is great when a 
dry atmosphere has to be maintained 
almost entirely with the aid of fire heat. 
The number of bunches must be reduced 
to eight or nine on each cane as soon as 
the best can be determined, after which 
thinning of the berries should be under- 
taken. The stopping of lateral growths, 
giving daily stimulative root waterings, 
and affording a further supply of top- 
dressing and mulching materials whenever 
the needs of the roots demand it are 
routine matters which require regular and 
eareful attention. Due regard must now 
be paid to the stopping and tying down of 
laterals and the reduction of the bunches 
on each one on permanently planted Vines 
started towards the end of last year. 
With regard to sublaterals, rub out all 
below, and pinch to one leaf those which 
push beyond the bunch. Testing of the 
border (inside) before the Vines begin to 
flower to ascertain its condition is a neces- 
sary precaution, as watering should not 
be performed once this stage is entered 
upon. Therefore, when there is a likeli- 
hood of the border becoming dry before 
setting is completed, well moisten it 


throughout with tepid water. During the 
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flowering period a night temperature of 
65 degs. is ample, but to ensure the requi- 
site degree of buoyancy in the atmosphere 
needful for the ripening and free disper- 
sion of pollen 70 degs. to 75 degs is re- 
quisite in the daytime. For the time being 
damping down has of necessity to be re- 
duced to a minimum, and fertilisation 
earried out by artificial means. AS re- 
gards the number of bunches when select- 
ing those which are to be left, much de- 
pends on the age and condition of the 
Vines, but a rule we seldom depart from 
is to allow a single rod to carry no more 
than a dozen bunches. After thinning the 
berries the border is given a dressing of 
Vine manure, which is at once washed in 
with tepid water. This is repeated after 
the stoning of the berries. A mulch of 
horse-droppings applied now tends to pre- 
vent the border drying out quickly and 
encourages the formation of surface-roots. 
If the Vines are old, liquid-manure may 
with advantage be given each time water 
is required, except at the time when artifi- 
cials are used. Outside borders do not re- 
quire any of this attention, as they are 
safe as regards moisture for some time to 
come, and are snug under their covering 
of leaves and litter. 

Vines started at the New Year are now 
breaking, and will shortly be ready for dis- 
budding. As the laterals lengthen cease 
overhead syringing, pinch off surplus 
bunches, and stop at two leayes beyond 
the bunch. Gradually bring them down to 
the wires, and when finally tying them to 
the trellis regulate them so that the latter 
will-be well clothed with foliage. 

Strawberries.—The early batch of 
Strawberries now coming into flower will 
require to be fertilised every day, and 
when set, the fruits should be thinned and 
supported with sticks, for which purpose 
pieces cut from a half worn out birch- 
broom answer as well as anything. If re- 
quired to be ripe as early as possible place 
the plants on a shelf in the warmest house 
available, when, if given liquid-manure 
and red-spider kept under by syringing the 
foliage twice daily, the berries will quickly 
swell to maturity. When commencing to 


colour, cease syringing. and give clear 
water only at the roots. The shelves 


vacated by the foregoing can then be filled 
with plants pushing up their flower-spikes. 
Before taking them in vaporise if “‘ fly” is 
present, after which direct syringing will 
keep them clean. After this the flowers 
will set more freely, and there will be less 
likelihood of irregularly-shaped fruits 
being produced. As the successional 
batches of plants are thus brought forward 
space will be available for bringing in 
another relay from the starting pit or 
frame. The latter should in turn be re- 
filled with plants which are kept in reserve 
in a cool-house or pit. 

Peaches and Nectarines.—Disbudding, 
which at this time of the year has to be 
done in a more gradual manner than later 
on in the season, now requires attention. 
At the same time too many growths must 
not be allowed to develop, neither should 
they be left to attain any great length 
before removing them. The best way is to 
remove a-certain number every few days, 
and then no check either to the roots or to 
the sap-flow ensues. Commence by pulling 
off such as are situated on the upper and 
lower sides of the bearing wood, then re- 
duce the remainder gradually until there is 
but one left at the base to furnish the shoot 
for future fruiting, and one at the tip to 
a@raw the sap. Any shoots having fruits at 
their bases should be pinched at the third 
leaf. Thinning of the fruits when a good 
set has been secured must also. be done 
piecemeal, first rubbing off the badly- 
placed examples and such as fail to keep 





pace with the others in swelling. Until 
the stoning stage is passed two fruits may 
be left on a shoot, and these, when pos- 
sible, should be on the upper sides. 
Vaporise when necessary for *‘ fly,’ and 
syringe copiously both in the morning and 
at closing-time. Inside borders, when well 
drained, need frequent supplies of water. 
Apply an approved fruit manure as soon as 
the fruits begin to swell, and in the 
interval: between then and the stoning 
period old-established trees may have 
diluted liquid on every’ occasion when 
water is required. The trees in the second 
house, which in many instances is the 
earliest, are nearing the flowering stage, 
and should be vaporised before the 
blooms expand. When in flower, former 
directions as to fertilising, etc., should be 
observed. <A house started now will afford 
ripe fruits in mid-July and during August 
if the trees consist of varieties which will 
succeed each other in that order: 

Pot Figs.—Trees pinched at the fourth 
or fifth leaf are now pushing the second 
crop of fruit. If the first crop is required 
to be ripe by the end of April the night 
temperature may be raised to 60 degs. and 
65 degs., and that for the day to 70 degs. 
and 75 degs., according to outer climatic 
conditions. Syringe the trees freely until 
the flowering stage is reached, when for 
the time being damping down of bed-sur- 
faces and so forth must be depended on 
to produce the necessary moist conditions. 
Syringing can be resumed directly setting 
is complete, which is denoted by the clos- 
ing of the eyes of the fruit. Once the 
second crop has developed, liquid-manure, 
made either of guano, horse or sheep-dung, 
should be given at the roots, and mulch 
the surface as often as the topdressing 
which was last applied becomes filled with 
roots. 

Sowing flower seeds.—Antirrhinums 
and half-hardy annuals, which require a 
good season of growth before béing planted 
to ensure their blooming freely, should 
now be sown in pans or boxes and raised 
in gentle heat, keeping the surface shaded 
with sheets of paper until the seedlings 
appear. Seeds of fine-foliaged plants for 
the summer flower garden should also be 
sown now. A. W: 


MIDLAND: COUNTIES. 


Fruits under . glass. — Preparations 
should now be made for planting the 


seedling Melons raised early in January. 
A bed of fermenting materials should be 
got in readiness by mixing equal parts of 
stable manure and leaves in a heap in 
the open. Turn the heap every third day 
until the rank vapour has passed off, 
placing the outsides of the heap. in the 
middle when turning it. Thoroughly 
cleanse the Melon-house;: then make up 
the hot-bed, treading the materials firmly 
as the work proceeds. The compost 
should consist of a rich loam mixed with 
mortar rubble. ‘This is best placed in 
mounds, at distances of about 18 inches 
apart. When the soil has been.in the 
house long enough to be warmed through 
the Melons may be planted, making the 
soil. quite firm about the roots. Do not 
water the plants for some time after they 
are planted, as the moisture in the soil 


and bed should suffice until the plants 
have made considerable growth. The 


temperature of the house should be 
70 degs. at night, allowing a rise of 5 degs. 
by day, and a further increase of 10 degs. 
during times of sunshine, when air is 
admitted. Syringe the young plants once 
or twice daily and keep the atmosphere 
moist by frequently damping the paths 
and walls. Cucumbers may also now be 
Placed in their fruiting quarters, making 
a hot-bed as adyised for Melons. ‘The 
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compost for these should consist of good 


loam with a liberal addition of leaf-soil, 


rotten manure, and coarse sand. 


Peach-trees that have set their fruits 
are now beginning to grow, and are dis- 
budded gradually. The foreright and 
strongest growths, near the extremities, 
especially on the upper parts of the trees, 
are taken first, which encourages those near 
the base to gain strength, and when this 
even balance has been secured the whole 
body of each tree is reduced to the proper 
number of shoots for tying in. ‘The first 
thing to be considered is an even spread 
of shoots for producing fruit next year, 
and as these cannot be secured too near 
home, the best near the base and another 
at the point for extension must not be 
interfered with. It is also necessary to 
retain others at intervals of a foot or so. 


Those intervening with fruit clustering at 


the base we do not remove bodily at once, 
but pinch them back to two or three 
leaves, which act as feeders, taking them 
away by degrees as the thinning of the 
fruit is proceeded with and the base shoots 
require room for extension. By adopting 
this plan every part of the tree is kept 
full of foliage, and the short spurs so 
formed are a great help to the fruit when 
swelling and stoning. The thinning of the 
fruit is done very. gradually, first reducing 
triples to one, and after taking off the 
weakest, especially those which are 
pendent, we leave enough and to spare. 


Succession~=houses started 
turn of the year are now coming on freely. 
A temperature of 50 degs. at night and 
60 degs. by day is maintained, and the 
trees are syringed on all favourable occa- 


sions. As the trees come into flower the 
temperature is increased by 5. degs. 
and syringing discontinued. Artificial 


fertilisation is practised by means of a 
rabbit’s tail. When the fruit has set 
Syringing is resumed. Some never dis- 
continue syringing, but dew the flowers 
over every fine day. All pruning, dress- 
ing, and training of fruit-trees under glass 
ought now to be completed. 

Plant-nouses (Lilies).— We are. now 
potting up a large quantity of 
Lilium auratum, L. longiflorum giganteum, 
LL. speciosum magnificum, L. Melpomene, 





L. rubrum, and L. tigrinum JFortunei 
giganteum. Pots of moderate: size 
are used, to, suit the size of the 
bulb. The compost for L. auratum 
consists of equal parts good fibrous 
loam and peat, with the addition 


of a little leaf-soil and silver sand. For 
L. longifiorum and LL. tigrinum three 
parts good fibrous loam, one part leaf-soil, 
a little spent Mushroom manure, and 
Silver sand. For L. speciosum three parts 
good fibrous loam, one part peat, one part 
leaf-soil, and some silver sand. The 
bulbs should be kept well down in the 
pots, placing a moderate layer of soil over 
them, leaving room in the pots for adding 
fresh soil, when the growth is well 
advanced, but before the roots have begun 
to develop from the stem. The stem 
roots are of great value to the bulb and 
should be looked after. After the bulbs 
are potted they are placed in a frame and 
plunged in a bed of Cocoanut fibre, so that 
the pot. is just out of sight and kept 
secure from frost. In this position they 
are allowed to remain until growth is well 
commenced. Well-rooted young plants of 


Hydrangea Hortensia have been placed in- 


an intermediate temperature. These will 
give an early display of flowers. Plants 
that were rooted later have just been 
potted into 5-inch pots. For potting we 
use a compost of three parts good loam, 
one part leaf-soil or spent Mushroom 
manure, and a little silver sand. Pot 
moderately firm, 


since the. 
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Caladiums may now be started if re- 
quired early. Caladium argyrites may be 
had in good condition the greater part of 
the year. With this object some are 


|} now being potted. I find these plants more 


soil from getting washed down. 


- Size of an orange. 


useful in small pots, and they can then 
be more Conveniently stood on shelves or 
other places near the glass. In this 
position the leaves have more substance. 


~Four-inch and 5-inch pots are the best to 


use. Drain the pots well; putting some 
turfy material over the crocks to keep the 
The com- 
post used for potting consists of three 
parts good loam, one part peat, a little 


broken charcoal, and silver sand. Avoid 
putting the tubers in too deeply. If the 


crowns are barely covered it will be suf- 
‘ficient. Place them in.a house or pit 
_ having an atmospheric temperature of 


60 degs. at night, with a little more in the 
day. Do not give much water until the 
fubers begin to make roots, as until then 
they are liable to decay if the soil is wet. 
Vegetable garden. Autumn - sown 
Onions we raise in a seed-bed, and trans- 
Plant to well-prepared ground. The 
transplanting will be done as soon as the 
weather is favourable. seing perfectly 





_ hardy, their roots will commence to grow 


at once provided the ground is not frosty. 
The ground intended for the crop has been 
heavily manured and thoroughly trenched. 
A few days before the planting is done the 
surface is pointed over with a fork, add- 
ing a good dusting of soot, after which the 
Surface is raked finely. The plants are 
placed at distances of 10 inches from each 
other, and 12 inches between the rows. 
The varieties sown for this purpose are 


Ailsa Craig, Giant Rocea, Giant Lemon 
Rocca, and Paragon. Shallots may be 


planted as soon as the soil is in a work- 


able condition. A border near the kitchen 
garden path has been prepared for these. 
They will be planted in straight lines, 
1 foot apart, simply pressing the bulbs 
into the soil at distances of 9 inches. <A 
sowing of 

Broad Beans will now be made in-a 
sunny, open spot. I find the old Early 
Longpod the most profitable’ for the 
earliest crops. Beans delight in a firm, 





BEES’ “WRINKLE” 
COMPETITION. 


The guinea offered in January 17th issue has been divided, 
and 10s. 6d. each has been paid to— 





Mr. G. A, Foster, 44, Basils road, Stevenage. 
Mr. W. J. Stainton, 47, Belmont road, West Green, N. 


In addition, coupons value 2s. 6d. have been sent to several 
whose wrinkles were particularly good. 


A FEW OF THE WRINKLES SENT IN. 


How to avoid Crooked Beans.—Remove faded 
flowers from Broad and other Beans intended for show. If 
alowed to remain, the flower sometimes sticks to the base 
as well ast) the point of the yod. This is sufficient to cause 
it to commence growing crooked. 

How to secure full pods of Peas for Show.— 
Twenty days before the Show hold the largest and straightest 
flat pods up to thesun. You can then detect any blanks. 
Mark those with 10-or more peas showing in the pod, by 
tying a piece of wocl lightly round the stem. Leave only 
four or six pods to each plant. Water twice a week with 
weak solutions of manure water ornitrate of soda. Onshow 
morning make the final selection. You will be sure of well- 
filled pods when opened by the judges. 


How to Raise Seeds Requiring Heat.—Take a 
box about 18 inches square and deep, half fill it with soil. 
Get about 2 dozen lumps of unslaked burnt lime about the 
Press one lump into the soil, fill wp box 
With soil, and water slightly. Place box or pots containing 
seed on top of soil and cover with a piece of glass, and you 
have a useful little hot-bed. he lime will have to be 
renewed every 3 days or so. The exhausted lime will bein a 
wdery state and can be usefully applied to the garden. 
St of lime, about 6d. for 3 weeks’ supply. Store lime in 
Warm, dry place. 
How to Succeed in Gardening. ; 
Successful gardeners are those who spend most time on their 
vegetable and flower beds. 
. Unsuccessful gardeners are those who spend most time on 
their feather beds. 


- A GUINEA FOR THE BEST ROSE 
WRINKLE. 


Bees Ltd_ will give 2ls. cash for the best cultural hint, 
“wrinkle,” or “tip” in connection with the culture of Roses, 
Written on a postcard and addressed ‘‘ Wrinkles,” Bees 
Ltd., 175B, Mill-street, Liverpool. 

Please say if you wish Rose, Plant, or Seed Catalogues 
sent. Closing date Feb. 10th. 





rich soil. I sow im double lines 3 feet 
apart. The plants are eventually thinned 
to about 6 inches apart in the rows, as 
with plenty of room they branch strongly 
from the bottom. If extra early dishes 
are required the seed may be sown sing]; 
in 38-inch pots under glass, the seedlings, 
when hardened off, being planted out as 
soon as the weather and the state of the 
ground will permit. A good stock of Pea 


and Bean sticks should now be got 
together and stored in their respective 
sizes, and during wet or otherwise in- 


clement weather they may be got under 
cover and trimmed and sharpened ready 
for use. E. W. GALLOP, 








SCOTLAND. 
Conservatory.—In a moderately-heated 


house a slight attack of rust has appeared 
on Carnations just. showing bloom, and 
attention is being given to clearing them. 
There are many washes recommended for 
this purpose, all more or less effective, but 
regular syringing with tepid water ap- 
pears to have a certain value. A few of 
the worst infected plants are being 
syringed with water to which a very small 
quantity of liquid vaporiser has been 
added, and this seems to be of service. 
Carnations in a house which is only 
Slightly heated during: frost are quite free 
from rust, and it is now generally accepted 
that this disease is the direct result of the 
artificial conditions under which Carna- 
tions under glass are grown. A beginning 
has been made with propagation, and the 
plants from. which these early cuttings 
were taken had been first warmed up. It 
is idle to expect cuttings from a cool-house 
to root in a satisfactory manner when put 
into the atmosphere of a forcing-house. 
When a sufficient number of young plants 
is rooted, the old ones are thrown away, 
and the needful supply can be made up by 
topping the young plants as these become 


available. At this time of the year 
autumn-struck plants, especially Pelar- 


goniums, are inclined to damp off ‘at the 
neck. <A little brisk fire heat, with slightly 
increased supplies of water, together with 
a free circulation of air by day and night 
when possible, is the best way to prevent 
damage or loss. Old plants of Zonal 
Pelargoniums are now pushing out plenty 
of young growths, which make suit- 
able cuttings, and strike readily in a dry 
heat. Boards laid aleng hot-water pipes 
make excellent quarters on which to place 
the pots or boxes of cuttings. During the 
week a large number of Roman Hyacinth 
bulbs, which had been very useful, were 
planted out to ripen off under a stage in a 
cool greenhouse. These bulbs flowered 
without any forcing, and it is expected 
that they will again be available for 
another season, for, given similar treat- 
ment, good results have been attained in 
previous years. It is usually the case 
that Roman Hyacinths are thrown out 
annually, but when they have not been 
unduly forced there is no reason why they 
should not again be useful. A number of 
Dracenas which are getting too tall has 
been mossed in order that their stature 
may be decreased. The leaves are stripped 
off at the required height, the stem is cut 
in a slanting direction upwards, and a 
small wedge of wood placed in position to 
keep the incision open. Sufficient Moss to 
retain moisture is tightly wrapped around 
the stem. This is the simplest and easiest 
way to attain the desired end, and failures 
are unknown. 


Flowers for cutting are not now so 
plentiful as they were. It is sometimes 
difficult to arrange matters so that both 
cut flowers and pot plants of different 
kinds are available at the same time. 
Paper-white Narcissi and the earlier Daf- 
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OME 
CHARMING 
WRINKLES. 


“How to grow Roses,” 
by a Lady Gardener, 


I simply love gardening. It is too . 
delicious for words to lie in my ™@ . 
hammock, eating chocolates, and watch Mr, Pottlebury pick 
the green flies off the rose trees, one by one, and carefully 
hold the dear little things between finger and thumb while 
he asphyxiates them with tobacco smoke. I think it is lots 
nicer for them than being crushed to death with the garden 
roller. I asked -father once if Mr. Pottlebury’s tobacco 
smoke really did kill them, and father laughed and said Mr. 
Pottlebury’s tobacco smoke would kill a hardened politician 
at thirty yards; so it must be a painless end. 


Yes, I think gardening is awfully interest- 
ing. I remember watching Mr, Pottlebury making beds 
for the roses, At first I couldn’t think what the roses 
wanted beds for, because they never seem to go to sleep like 
the daisies do. I think I’d rather watch Mr. Pottlebury 
make arose bed than anything. He is so amusing. You 
see he’s rather a long way round the middle, and the hinges, 
or something, in his back must be rusty, because when he 
bends, he has to go home for Mrs. Pottlebury to sew the 
buttons on again, 


But I mustn't forget to tell you about the 
rose beds, First of all Mr. Pottlebury dug a great. big 
hole. It was so deep that I heard the postman (who is also 
the sexton at the church) ask him whether he wished Mrs. 
Pottlebury to be buried there as well. Atthe bottom of the 
hole, Mr, Pottlebury put a lot of stones and broken bricks, 
and then he began to take the turf from the tennis lawn, until 
father put- his foot down. Then the carter had to go to 
Farmer Joskins for some of his old pasture. After the first 
layer of turf had been put on top of the drainage, Mr. 
Pottlebury took all the bones that cook had been saving for 
weeks and weeks, and broke them into small pieces in the 
hinge of the yard door. Poor man, he says his teeth are not 
SO sound as they used to be. 


On top of the layer of broken bones, Mr. Pottle- 
bury put a layer of Farmer Joskins’ old pasture, and then 
some strong smelling mixture that brought the nuisance in- 
spector along from Puddington, five miles away. Mr. 
Pottlebury had to tie a handkerchief over his mouth while 
he was shovelling it in. But he looked very happy. He 
always seems to enjoy the aroma from what. he calls “ Ferrit 
Elizas.” After that Mr. Pottlebury filled up the hole—with 
a mixture that reminded me of our Christmas Pudding. 
There was a little of everything in it. 


Pa had ordered some rose trees from Bees. 
The reason he gaye was that it is necessary for the trees to 
have a lot of tiny roots, because they feed the tree. Well I 
felt sure they would have plenty to eat. It was very inter- 
esting to watch Mr. Pottlebury unpack the trees, Although 
Bees’ Rose Farm in North Wales is only 50 miles away, the 
trees seemed to me to be packed ready to go to the North 
Pole. There was enough straw round them to bed my pony 
for a month. Mr. Pottlebury showed me how cunningly 
the Bees had covered each rootlet witha coating that looked 
like clay. He said it was done to protect the tender roots 
from drying winds. Mr. Pottlebury really does know a lot. 
But when I asked him if the Bees put the coat ing on with a 
camel hair brush he just grunted. 


You just ought to have seen the way Mr. 
Pottlebury planted those trees. First he made 
quite a big hole, then the coachman and the stable boy had 
to hold each tree while he spread out the roots evenly, one 
by one, all over the bottom of the hole. Then Mr. Pottle- 
bury sprinkled some sifted soil over them, shook the tree 
gently, and pressed it down with part of his boot, Perhaps 
I ought to have told you before that Mr. Pottlebury has a 
very good foot, because when Mr. Tape, the village Draper, 
lost his yard stick he made a new one by adding six and 
three-quarters to the length of Mr. Pottlebury’s stocking, 


When all the rose trees were planted (it was 
about the end of November) Mr. Pottlebury said he would 
have to give some of them, which were labelled ‘‘ Teas,” a 
little protection, in case there was severe frost during the 
winter, But Pa said it was ridiculous, because the trees 
had been grown in North Wales where it was extremely 
cold, and where they were exposed to all the bitterly cold 
winds from the Atlantic. Bringing them to our sheltered 
garden and wrapping them up with bracken or straw, he 
said, was like taking Mr. Pottlebury to the Riviera and 
making him wear a blanket. 


Of course it was all Pa’s fault. He does so like to 
take a rise out of Mr, Pottlebury when he can, which isn’t 
very often, but he really ought to try and avoid using ana- 
logies which might be misunderstood. And I don’t think the 
truth would ever have.come out, but Mary—the housemaid— 
came and told me, a few days before Christmas, that Mrs, 
Pottlebury was very ill in bed with a bad cold. So I went 
to see her, and took a little beef tea. Poor thing, she did 
look poorly, it was evident she had caught a severe chill. As 
I was bending over to give her a drink of the beef tea, 
something scratched my hand, and thinking it must be a pin, 
I put the cup down and made a search. Instead of a pin I 
found, not one, but several thorns like those which grow on 
rose trees, stuck in the blanket. When Mrs. Pot tlebury saw 
what I had found, she burst into tears, and blurted out the 
wholetruth. It seems that every night, about eleven o'clock, 
Mr. Potilebury used to take both the blankets off the bed 
and carry them into the garden to cover up the rose trees, 
fetching them back in the morning about six, before anyone 
was about. 


Father was wild when I told him about it, and 
said that, in future, he would have no more roses planted in 
the autumn. They could be planted just as well in February 
or March, in fact better, because if there should happen to 
be any trees not so strong or hardy as the rest, they would 
certainly not survive an extra winter on Bees’ Nursery in 
North Wales. 


Some day I shall have to tell you what Mr. 
Pottlebury did with the roses, when he won the 
Gold Cup in open competition at Puddington Flower Show. 
He'll never forgive me, I know, but I don’t believe in one 
man winning all the prizes. 


However, if I were you, I should take Pa’s advice and plant 
Bees’ roses this month. I’m sure your wife wouldn’t be so 
meek about the blankets as Mrs. Pottlebury was. ; 
By the way, don’t miss Bees’ ads. this week. I hear there is 
to be a grand review—the Bees are “swarming.” In any 
case write for Plant, Seed or Rose Catalogues. They are 
full of good ‘‘ wrinkles.” Doit now. Lest you forget. 


BEES LTD., 175, Mill St., Liverpool, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


FEesruary 7, 1914 





fodils are useful, and Lily of the Valley 
is easily forced now. <A very useful plant 
is Statice latifolia, which is very free- 
flowering and attractive, either when 
growing or in a cut state. A fine display 
can be made by using quantities of this 
plant in association with such Carnations 
as Carola or Triumph. 

Fruit garden.—During the week con- 
siderable progress has been made with the 
spraying of fruit-trees. This important 
work is carried on during still weather, 
and care is taken that every part of the 
tree is thoroughly damped. The spray is 
applied in the form of a fine mist, and by 
this means a 30-gallon-tank of mixture 
goes a long way. The work will be per- 
severed with during suitable weather. 
Some soot has been scattered over Straw- 
berry plantations, for not only is ita valu- 
able manure, but it is a good insecticide 
as well. It may be used freely and forked 
or hoed in when the ground is dry. _ Straw- 
berries in pots intended for forcing and not 
yet needed must not be permitted to suffer 
from want of water. To protect the pots 
from frost leaves are better than ashes. 
Where the earliest Vines are grown in pots 
the second vinery will now be started. 
This house contains chiefly Hamburgh and 
Sweetwater, and being forced. regularly 
will start at the usual period with but 
little heat. The buds usually swell as 
soon as the house is closed and the pipes 
warmed. Temperature at night, anywhere 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs. ; day temperature, 
10 degs. to 15 degs. higher. As growth pro- 
gresses the heat will be increased, but 
without any sudden rise, until the ther- 
mometer touches 65 degs. during the night 
when the Vines are in flower. Muscats 
when at this stage appreciate a night 
temperature of 70 degs. 

Vegetable garden.—One of the most 
useful of winter vegetables is the well- 
known Kale, as it is familiarly called in 
Scotland, and of which kirge breadths are 
grown. It withstands frosts which prove 
at times disastrous to other green veget- 
ables, and its value in spring can hardly 
be overestimated. There are different 
methods of using this vegetable, and it 
makes, in addition, an admirable substi- 
tute for Spinach. In the latter case it is 
necessary to pick the younger and more 
tender leaves. Girasoles are now service- 
able, and are in request. The newer white 
variety is the more useful sort, the eyes 
being shallower than in the case of the red 
variety, and consequently there is less 
waste. Senkale and Asparagus become in- 
creasingly easy to force, the crowns, being 


thoroughly ripened, now responding 
quickly to heat. During the week a few 
boxes of Onions have been sown. ‘The 
boxes are about 4 inches in depth, and the 
soil is fairly rich. Seeds are put in 
separately instead of being sown broad- 
cast. A hole is made with the point of 


a lead-pencil, and a seed is dropped -into 
each hole. This method is slower than 
broadcasting, but not only does it prevent 
overcrowding, but, in addition, the young 
plants do not require to be transplanted, 
erowing on in the boxes in which they are 
sown until planting-time. A few seeds of 
Tomatoes have been sown. These will be 
grown in pots. 

Hardy plant borders.—Some of the best 
hardy plants increase rather too rapidly, 
and with the lengthening days these will 
be divided and replanted. Cases in which 
this drawback may be urged include such 
things as Asters, Achilleas, Helianthuses, 
Chrysanthemum maximum, and others. 
It is intended to plant out a considerable 
number of Asters under trees where they 
will be partially shaded, and as such 
things as Montbretias and Rosa rugosa 


that Asters will be equally successful. 
Snowdrops, if not plentiful, may be picked 
to some extent. There still remains some 
planting to be done, and this will be 
finished as soon as the soil dries sufficiently. 
W. McGureroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Climbers for greenhouse (R. C. C.).— Good 


plants for your purpose will be Plumbago 
capensis and its var. alba, Habrothamnus 


elegans and its var. Newelli, Abutilons, includ- 
ine Golden Fleece and Boule de Neige, Clematis 
indivisa, Lapageria red and white, Clianthus 
puniceus, Passiflora Constance Elliot, Jasmi- 
num  grandiflorum, Swainsonia  galegifolia, 
Solanum jasminoides, Fuchsias, Rhyncosper- 
mum jasminoides, and Hibbertia dentata. 


Dahlia roots starting (J. Hargrea ves).— 
Place the old roots on a bed of Cocoa fibre in 
your frame, then cover with the same material 
or leaf-mould, water, and keep close. This you 
may do towards the end of March or early in 
April. When growth is well on the move venti- 
late freely if the weather is favourable, and 
plant out in May. If you wish to add to your 
stock you can cut up the old stools before 
planting out, retaining a piece of root and a 
shoot to each division. 

Clematis montana, pruning (M. C.).—As 
soon as flowering is over carefully cut out all 
superfluous growth and shorten back the main 
branches, leaving a shoot or two near the 
top to draw up the sap. The plants can be 
kept within bounds by a little judicious prun- 
ing each season after the flowering is over. If 
you can, we should mulch the roots in the 
summer -and give plenty of water, so_as to 
wash the goodness down to the roots. Plants 
on walls and house fronts often get very dry 
at the roots, and owing to this many failures 
arise. 

Brugmansia not flowering (Willoughby).— 
You tell us nothing as to how your plant has 
been treated. The most successful method of 
culture is to keep the plant dry during the 
winter, as you would a Fuchsia. In this way 
the plant loses all its leaves, and in the spring 
any straggling shoots may_be shortened back 
and some water given. It will then soon 
break into growth and should flower in due 
course. Your plant has evidently been kept in 
a state of excitement during the year. A tem- 
perature of 50 degs. is.about 5 degs. higher 
than is required. 

Streptosolen Jamesoni (Failure).—At this 
time of the year this often loses many of its 
leaves, and should be kept moderately dry at 
the roots, as plants thus rested start away into 
growth more freely in the spring. To flower it 
well it should, early in March, be repotted and 


encouraged to make. good free growth. A 
light, airy position is necessary, as, where 
shaded, few flowers are borne, and they are 


poor in colour. It will flower well outdoors 
during the summer. It does not bloom freely 
when small, but as a pyramid, some 6 feet or 
7 feet high, it is seen to best advantage. As a 
pillar or wall plant in a light and airy part 
of the greenhouse it is very beautiful. A sandy 
loam, with a little leaf-mould or rotten 
manure, will grow it well. 


Starting tuberous-rooted Begonias (J. Har- 
greaves).—A good plan in starting these tubers 
into growth and preparing them for planting 
out later is to place them, early in March, in 
shallow boxes, first spreading a layer of leaf- 
mould or Cocoa-fibre over the bottom and _plac- 
ing the tubers on this, then standing the boxes 
in your frame and keeping the same close 
until growth is well on the move. A_ light 
covering of the same material will be all that 
is necessary until roots are freely emitted. 
Light syringing overhead will assist in start- 
ing the growth. When it is observed that roots 
are freely emitted, the tubers should be potted, 
using pots of a size convenient to the propor- 
tions of the roots. When those pots are well 
filled with roots another shift. into those 
5 inches in diameter will be necessary. After 
a time they may be gradually hardened off 
preparatory. to being placed in the open, which 
should be towards the end of May or when all 
fear of frost is over. 

Treatment of Gesneras (A mateur)—After 
their flowering season is over, Gesneras perfect 
their growth, and then go to rest, at which 
period scarcely any water should be given. 
Then on the return of spring they should be 
turned out of their pots, and the curious 
underground rhizomes or tubers picked out of 
the old soil. A very suitable compost for 
them consists of equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a liberal admixture of silver- 
sand and well-decayed manure. In_ potting, 
the upper part of the tuber should be just 
covered with the soil, which must be kept 
slightly moist till growth recommences, These 
Gesneras are much benefited by being started 
in the temperature of an intermediate-house, 
but in the summer they will succeed in the 
ereenhouse. They are readily increased by 
their- underground rhizomes, which are freely 
produced. Seed, too, germinates quickly, and 





have done well in this position, it is hoped 


if sown in heat early in the year the young 











_to be, 


plants will flower before winter. You will find 
an article dealing fully with the culture of 
Gloxinias in our issue of January 24th, 1914, 
page 53. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Moving Holly-trees (Ilex).—There is, as you 
say, considerable diversity of opinion as to 
the best time for transplanting Hollies. 
Personally, we prefer the end of September 
or commencement of October, as we consider 
that the roots then get a good hold of the 
ground before they go to rest in the winter. 
We have, however, seen satisfactory instances 
of spring planting where the bushes haye 
been mulched and copiously watered in dry 
weather. When Hollies are transplanted just 
as their roots are starting into growth in the 
spring, the soil in which they are planted 
should be such as to encourage growth, and 
any sudden dryness will so eflectually check 
root-action as to prevent the plants becoming 
established should the season prove a dry one. 
Therefore, in spring planting, care should be 
taken that the soil containing the roots is 
kept in a fairly moist condition even during 
the most arid summer. 

Filling bed with shrubs (BA. Field).—We 
take it that the bed about which you inquire 
is mainly seen from a distance rather than 
near the eye. In this case it would, we think, 
be a very good plan to plant it solely with 
some good evergreen shrub, such as_ the 
orange-coloured Berberis Darwini. 


\ If in the 
front you desire a lower-growing subject, you 


might plant SBerberis Aquifolium. Another 
Barberry, B. stenophylla, somewhat less 


vigorous in growth than B. Darwini and with 
golden instead - of orange-coloured flowers, is 
equally desirable. If you prefer a mixed col- 
lection of flowering shrubs you have a consider- 
able choice of different subjects, such as the 
dwarfer Mock Oranges, Olearia Haasti, 
Spireas of sorts, Weigelas, Brooms in variety, 
and many others, but viewed from a distance 
a bed arranged in this way would, we think, 
be less pleasing than if limited to one kind or 
at most two kinds. A personal inspection 
might, however, induce one to alter his opinion, 
and, after all, tastes and ideas vary very 
much. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





A Constant Reader—You will find your 


queries fully dealt with in this week's 
“Calendar Notes.”——W. EH. Pearce.—“' Alpine 
Flowers,” from this office, price 10s. 6d. - net, 


post free 11s.——Ramelle.1, Yes, the Roses, if 
the ground is carefully prepared and good, 
strong plants procured, should succeed. 2, 
Better the shoots outside the trellis as far as 
you may. No doubt, you will erect the trellis 
before you plant. Otherwise your plan seems 
right. R. C.—There are several blue-flowered 
Water Lilies, 
Kindly give us some idea of the size of your 
cemented pond, as Water Lilies are of such 
varied growth. 2, There are the Lowberry 
and the Mahdi, but, if well grown, the Logan- 
berry is equal to either.——M. E. Wilmott.— 
See our issue of November 29th, 1913, page 772. 
Ash.—Gather up all the dead leaves and 
burn them, and take away about 2 inches of 
the surface soil, replacing with fresh, and then 
syringe freely with Gishurst compound, repeat- 
ing when you see any signs of insects.— 
G. H. Bate—See reply to “A. W. W.,” in_our 
issue of January 10th, page 34, a copy of which 
can be had from the publisher, 








price 14d. post 
free.——Single Hander—i, In such a small 
place and so shaded as that you refer to seems 
it is next to useless to attempt the culture 
of vegetables. 2, No pruning is required. Al 











but none of them are hardy. | 





of the shrubs you mention are best moved in 
the autumn. 3, You can cut it down to within 
a few feet of the ground. 


ee 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Thos. S. Roby.—Impos- 
sible to name -~ without flowers.— V espet.— 
Moschosma riparium. 


Names of: fruits.—Amateur.—Apples: 1, 
Tyler's Kernel; 2, Specimen insufficient. 
F’ G. Vinall._Quite impossible to name fron! 
the poor specimens you send us. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





j SruarT AND MEIN, Kelso.—Garden Seed Guide 
or 1914. 

James Pracz, Thornhill Edge, Dewsbury.— 
Decorative and Market Chrysanthemums. 

CG. L. Curtis, Chatteris—Seed Potato List. 

STORRIE AND STORRIB, Glencarse, Perth.—Flower 
Seeds and Seedlings. SE 

AMBROSE LIGHTON, Kirton, near Boston, Lin- 
coln.—Seed Potatoes, Roses, etc. 

Tap WARGRAVE PLANT Farm, Lip., The Arcade, 
Liverpool-street, and Twyford, Berks.—Choice 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, etc. 

FRANK Dicks AND Oo., 110, Deansgate, Man- 
chester.—Seed Lists for 191k. . 

HAAGE AND ScHMIDT, Erfurt-—General List of 
Seeds and Plants. 





Book on bees (Miss Kingscote).—There is, £0 
far as we are aware, no bee paper published 
called the Bee-keepers’ Journal, There are 
however, the British Bee Journal, one penny 
weekly, offices 23, Bedford-street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., and the Bee-keepers’ Record, 
twopence monthly, from the same address. 
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or cuttings of the young shoots at this 
season. It was formerly a popular plant 
for the flower garden, and the beds were 
nearly always full of bees of various 
kinds. The flowers are bright and very 
freely produced, and I think many would 
like to have it back again.—H. C. 

Old-fashioned Musk.—This used to be a 
popular plant on the hawker’s barrow, 
but it has disappeared from most places, 
and many would be glad to see it again. I 
mean -the old variety, not Harrison’s 
Musk, which grows larger and lacks 
fragrance. There is a Musk which 
resembles the old form but deficient of 
fragrance. If seed of the right kind could 
be obtained there is no difficulty in raising 
plants from seeds.—H. H. 


The Coronilla out-of-doors.—Miss Will- 
mott sends me sprays of C. glauca, a shrub 
often seen Pd the greenhouse, but hardy 
over a large area of the south, especially 
near the sea. It is quite free in flower at 
Warley, and avery welcome thing in 
January, and useful for cutting, too, in 
hard times. I also saw the plant in 
abundant bloom against Mr. Sloecock’s 
house in his nursery at Woking, and am 
planting it myself against low walls.— 
W., Sussex. 

Coronilla glauca.—The man who writes 
a note on this in last week’s GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED and says it is Australian and 
flowers in summer and not well then, 
should sign his name and tell us his 
county that we might know where his 
light comes from. It is a very good shrub, 
it does not come from Australia, and it 
flowers freely in winter in the southern 
counties, some being now before me. It 
would be a gain if writers would give the 
name of their county when writing.—P. Z., 
Kent. 

Thujopsis dolobrata.—lI hope ‘* Byfleet ”’ 
is not right about this being a poor thing 
for our country. I think it seems so from 
some wrong way of propagation. It roots 
so freely from layers that people are 
tempted to increase it in that way. It 
should be raised from seed. I planted a 
number in a wood, which I have read is 
the right place for it, in its own country, 
but I am sorry to see a certain amount of 
variegation breaking out among the shoots, 
which suggests to me that they may have 
heen raised from some wretched variegated 
tree.—W. 





ing on February 6. In a sheltered place 
a couple of fully-expanded Tenby Daffodils 
were picked on January 23rd, and in a 
short time these (in the same position) will 
be fairly numerous. Snowdrops, of 
course, are now in full bloom.—W. McG., 
Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


The Madeira Narcissus.—This graceful 
and fragrant Narcissus comes from Miss 
Willmott, in whose garden it lives and 
blooms very happily at the foot of a wall. 
It is very good of it to cheer our winters, 
and if it does that in Hssex, surely it will 
in other counties. The Warley soil is a 
free, open one, and if we hope to grow the 
plant we must look to the soil, though no 
made soil is so good as some laid down 
by Nature. The flower is of the Polyan- 
thus type, with from six to nine white 
blooms on the stem.—W. 

Planting Lilies.—On reading the article 
on planting Lilies in the issue of GARDEN- 


ING ILLUSTRATED, January 31st (p. 68), I 
observe that the varieties of L. auratum 


known as virginale ,and rubro-vittatum 
‘are usually content in any sheltered part 
of the garden.’’ I understand from this 
that these two Lilies are not especially 
difficult to manage, and that under certain 
conditions they may be regarded as 
perennial. If this is so I shall be very 
much obliged if you will tell me where 
established bulbs may be seen planted as 
you recommend. As an amateur I am 
interested in the cultivation of Lilies, and 
have long been trying to find some garden 
where the two Lilies referred to are suc- 
cessfully grown.—A. GROVE. 


Pruning Plane-trees.—I thought I was 
the only one protesting against the idiotic 
disfigurement of the nobly: formed Plane- 
tree by so-called pruning, and am pleased 
to see Mr. Boulger is attacking this 
practice. 

The Plane-trees, he said, were quite 
eapable of doing their own pruning, 
without the aid of uninstructed men 
with scissors at the end of poles. The 
Plane was a misunderstood tree, and 
its habit of shedding its bark was not 
appreciated, as shown by a_ notice 
issued not so very long ago by a Lon- 
don Borough Council offering a reward 
for evidence leading to the conviction 
of anyone stripping the bark from 





Plane-trees. W. 


will not do to cut below the green growths, 
and also that he has never seen specimens 
$3 feet high. I find one of mine is as nearly 
as possible 4 feet high, and another about 
3 feet 6 inches. Like many other things 


v 


here, these Veronicas insist on facing due 
west. Learned gardeners have told me 


that the vigour of these Veronicas here is 
due.to the sea air. The sea, however, is 
about sixteen miles distant.—H. CHARLES 
3UXTON, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Tulip Wm. Copeland.—A remarkable 
Tulip in bloom at. present is one of the May- 
flowering group named William  Cope- 
land. A half-dozen or so blooms have 
to-day reached me from the country, and 
are in every way delightful. Planted in 
fibre at the end of August, and treated 
just like the main run of forcing bulbs, 
the well-formed lilac heads are welcome 
at the present season.—'T., Scorrier, 
Cornwall. 

[This Tulip was shown by two exhibi- 
tors at the last meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It is, we under- 
stand the only May-flowering Tulip that 
will bear forcing.—Eb. ] 

Cotoneaster rotundifolia.—It is remark- 
able how well this species retains its 
berries whilst those of other species are 
often greedily eaten by birds before winter 


is well upon us. Now, at the end of 
January, large groups are to be seen at 
Kew which have scarcely lost a berry, yet 


the bright red fruits have been ripe since 
September. One of the Himalayan set, it 
has long been an occupant of our gardens, 
though it is by no means so common as 
some other kinds introduced about the 
same time and which are less ornamental. 
Mature bushes are usually between 3 feet 


o 


and 4 feet high, with a considerable 
spread. The habit is loose without being 


straggly. The small, dark-green, rounded 
leaves often remain on the plants until 
mid-winter, and serve as a pleasing foil 
to the highly-coloured berries. Although 
it prefers good loamy soil, it, like other 
Cotoneasters, is not very fastidious, and 
thrives in almost any kind of land. It 
can be propagated from seeds or by cut- 
tings of short, half-ripe shoots inserted in 
sandy soil in a close frame in summer. AS 
a rule, two-year-old plants will be found 
suitable for permanent planting, and when 
double that age a full crop of fruit may be 





expected.—l 
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The great Dailies on gardening.—It is a 


tribute, perhaps, to the importance of 
gardening that the great Dailies are 


taking it up. In the Morning Post, which 
once regaled its readers only with accounts 
of noble and fashionable lords and ladies, 
we have now the pleasure of seeing an 
article on the raising of hardy annuals, 
The Telegraph, too, tells us how to divide 
the common old Ribbon Grass with the aid 
of a diagram, the poor old plant being 
almost a nuisance as it is in the ready way 
it divides itself. Also Zhe Times, which 
of late years has given us footling articles 
on rock gardening, has now taken up the 
nobler subject of fruit culture. ; 

Footling Japanese gardening.— Lately 
there has been published a number of illus- 
trations of this, and we hope they will do 
no harm, which is the most we can hope 
for them. The conditions ot Japanese 
gardens are quite different from ours, and 
to imitate them as they are imitated in this 
country can only end in overcrowded un- 
meaning landscapes, bridges where no 
bridges are needed, lanterns which are 
foreign to English ways or wants, stones 
scattered about without meaning, and 
little puddles. Some of these gardens are 
made in California. It would be much 
better if the people there would show us a 
beautiful garden of Californian plants. 
We advise our readers not to trouble to 
make Japanese gardens, but to have 
Hnglish gardens, which are the best of all. 

Handsome Torch Lilies.—I have John 
Benary, and hope to plant a group with 
sorts as good or near it. Will some reader 
kindly tell me the names of such?—S. 

[In respect to Torch Lilies the following 
are all good :—Lord Roberts (best of the 
reds), colour very bright, strong growing, 
free blooming, height 4 feet to 5 feet; 
Victor Lemoine, not quite so tall-growing 
as Lord Roberts, good scarlet-red, opening 
yellow, flower-heads large and fat, free- 
biooming and good, erect, strong grower, 
height 3 feet to 4 feet; Obelisque, good 
clear orange-yellow self, strong grower, 
height 4 feet to 5 feet; Lachesis, apricot- 
yellow, very tall grower, height 5 feet to 
6 feet; Torchlight, rather dwarf-growing, 
about 3 feet, free flowering, colour nice 
bright salmon-searlet, growth somewhat 
slender; aloides glaucescens, a very old, 
but one of the best late-flowering reds, 
epening early in September and continu- 
ing in bloom well into October, good strong 
grower, free flowering. ] 

Old Grape Vines.—That Vines will live 
to a great age is well known, but how long 
they will thrive it is difficult to say. Asa 
rule old Vines are looked upon more as a 
curiosity. There are many very old Vines 
in this country, and some of them con- 








tinue to bear not only good crops of fruit, 


but where they are favourably situated, 
very fine samples indeed. Most gardeners 
know the old Vine at Hampton Court 
Palace, which produces its hundreds of 
bunches of fruit annually; 
they are but small, the berries are gener- 
ally well coloured. Then there are the 
eld Vines at Cumberland Lodge, Melchet 
Court, and Eastnor Castle, which fill large 
houses, and doubtless there are many more 
such. When last at Melchet Court the 


large Vine there was carrying some fine, | 


well-finished bunches, and no one could 
wish for finer results than those obtained 
from the old Vine at Eastnor Castle, 
which also filled a large house, the 
bunehes from which grace many an exhibi- 
tion table and carry off ‘the highest 
honours. Few would have any idea that 
those fine bunches of Black Hambro that 
Mr. Mullens exhibited at Shrewsbury and 
elsewhere were grown on an old Vine. 
There are several others in various parts 
of the country, but those above-mentioned 


and though | 





are the largest that I am acquainted with. 
Does anyone know of larger or older?— 
H,. C. PRINSEP. 

Leeks in January.—The following, culled 
from a journal which gives a -weekly 
gardening column, may be of interest to 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED north 
of the Tweed, to whom Leeks are among 
the most widely known of winter vege- 
tables :—‘‘ Leeks, which were, of course, 
lifted in the beginning of November, 
shortened as to their foliage, and placed 
in a frost-proof place packed with dry_soil 
in deep boxes, will now require to be regu- 
larly examined for decay, and all affected 
roots must be at once removed.’’ It will 
be news to most Scotsmen that ‘the Leek, 
which withstands the most rigorous 
winter in the North, is so tender further 
south. If there is one vegetable which is 
considered pre-eminently hardy in Scot- 
land, that vegetable is the Leek, and 
during winter and spring it is grown in 
enormous quantities in the neighbourhood 
of Hdinburgh. It is not likely that this 
would be the case did Leeks require the 
above treatment, but we live and learn.— 
KIRK. 

Wistaria multijuga, var. alba.—When 
climbing plants are being selected for per- 
golas and verandahs this should be in- 
cluded. It is perhaps when growing on a 
pergola that it is seen at its best, for then 
the full beauty of its graceful, pendent 
racemes of flowers is seen to the fullest 
advantage. The racemes are shorter than 
those of the type,_the longer ones being 
from 15 inches to 18 inches long, whereas 
those of W. multijuga are often upwards 
of 3 feet in length. It thrives best in good 
loamy soil, and, as a rule, blooms most 
freely from spur-like growths formed by 
the repeated cutting back of secondary 
branches. It is usually wise to prune 
twice during the year—firstly about the 
end of June, when the young branches 
should be cut back to within 6 inches or 
so of the old wood, and again after the 
fall of the leaf, when the shoots may be 
cut back to within two or three buds of 
the base. Propagation may be effected by 
layering, but a more satisfactory method 
is to graft sections of branches upon pieces 
of root about the thickness of a lead pencil. 
This work should be carried on indoors 
during March.—tl. 

Daphne petrea.—Some time ago there 
appeared in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED a 
paragraph initialled ‘‘S. A.’’ inviting any- 
one who had grown Daphne petrea 
(rupestris) in the open air to narrate his 
experience. In August of last year I was 
fortunate in having presented to me a 
small plant of this rare and -beautiful 
Daphne. It was grafted, but instead of 
planting it in an upright position it was 
laid flat on the top of a small rockery with 
the view of getting the plant eventually 
established on its own roots. Great care 
was taken in selecting the proper com- 
post and in placing the plant in position. 
Since then the small shoots have increased 
in size, and they show every sign of 
healthy vigour. I was very much sur- 
prised to find towards the end of November 
last a bloom-budswelling, andduring nearly 
the whole of December the plant carried 
two solitary blooms in succession. Of 
course, the bloom was out of season, but I 
mention the fact simply to show the 
vigour of the plant in the open, and at 
present it is as healthy as it is possible 
for anyone to wish. Thé plant has had no 
protection, but, of course, the season has 
been exceptionally mild, and the rockery 
‘is situated about a mile from the sea in 
the south of Seotland. I do not see why. 
given good drainage, suitable compost, 
and position, the plant should not succeed 
in the open.— AN AMATEUR, Annan, N.B. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ORCHIDS. 





C@LOGYNE CRISTATA. 
THE typical ©. cristata has drooping 
racemes of pure white flowers, except the 
orange-yellow disc of the lip. In the 
variety known as Lemoniana, which first 
appeared in the collection of Sir Charles 
Lemon, the disc of the lip is citron-yellow, 


“while the form named hololeuca is pure 


white with no trace of yellow. All of 
them flower during late winter and early 
spring, and are in great demand for 


sprays and buttonholes, while a specimen 


well covered with bloom 
admired. 
cristata may be grown in houses used 
for other plants, and in many instances 
better results are obtained, and the foliage 
does not prematurely decay at the tips, as 
is often the case when the plants are 
grown in the orthodox Orchid-house. The 
temperature of a warm or intermediate- 
keouse is sufficient, but during the growing 
period, and through the summer months, 
60 degs. to 75 degs. Fahr. is not too high, 
and -when the pseudo-bulbs are fully 
matured a vinery or some such similar 
house will suit them for the resting sea- 
son. Soon after growth commences the 
flower-scapes will also appear, and at this 
stage extra care is necessary with the 
watering-pot, because if moisture accumu- 
lates in the centre of the new shoots the 
spike generally decays. While the plants 
are in bloom keep the atmosphere dry, 
then the flowers remain in full beauty for 
a much longer period. Soon after the 
blooms are removed a fresh bateh of roots 
will be seen at the base of the current 
growth, and it is at this stage that any 
REPOTTING or top-dressing may be done. 
The former operation is only necessary at 
intervals of four, or even five, years, but 
the latter may be done annually if the soil 
is at all decayed or in a sour condition. 
When repotting it will be advisable to pull 
the plant to pieces, cutting away a lot of 
the back ‘pseudo-bulbs, leaving four be- 
hind each lead or growing point, 
arranging them in such a way as to form 
“ compact specimen with several of the 


is always 


shoots. pointing towards the centre. 
Fairly large pans, about 6 inches in 


depth, are the most useful receptacles, 
and they must be well drained. The com- 
post should consist of Osmunda fibre, 
peat, and Sphagnum Moss in equal parts, 
and should be pressed fairly firm around 
the roots. A few wire pegs are. occasion- 
ally used to keep the growths in position 
till they have had time to take possession 
of the new soil. For the first weeks very 
little water is needed, provided the sur- 
roundings are kept moist by occasional 
syringing between the pans. It will be 
necessary to shade the plants from the 
direct rays of the sun. As growth 
advances and root action increases water 
should be copiously given, as well as an 
occasional spraying overhead to keep the 
pseudo-bulbs plump and the foliage clean. 
When the weather is hot both the top and 
bottom ventilators can be opened 1 ineh 
or 2 inches, but cold currents of air must 
be avoided, while a_ close, © stuffy 
atmosphere is also detrimental: With the 
approach of autumn the bulbs will begin 
to show signs of maturity, and only suf- 


‘ficient water must be given to maintain 


the bulbs in a plump condition. : 
It sometimes happens that a few of the 
growths hang over the side of the pans. 
Where possible they should be pegged on 
to the soil, or they may be cut off and 
another pan made up. SADOX. 
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Like a few other Orchids, C. - 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

| A NOBLE CEDAR IN NORTHANTS. 
|THE tree is Cedrus atlantica glauca, Its 
‘height, measured last December by means 
of a hypsometer, isabout 87 feet, and the 
‘circumference of its branches is 110 yards. 
The tree is said to have been planted in 
1627, but I have not seen any proof of this 
statement. I have been told by a member 
of the late rector’s family that something 
about the age of the tree is recorded in one 
of the parish registers, but I have not yet 
found such an entry. As the illustration 


balanced head, and is certainly a magnifi- 
cent specimen. 

Being anxious that the tree should be 
carefully preserved, I have recently had 
the Adviser in Torestry from Cambridge 
to see it and report as to its condition. Mr. 
Hankins says it is very healthy, and re- 
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Day. Although it is such an easily- 
managed plant, some people fail to flower 
it well. This may be usually traced to im- 
proper pruning, for in the general autumn 
tidying up of the garden the branches are 
cut hard back, thereby removing all the 
flower-buds. Pruning must be left until 
the flowers are over—say, about March. 
The old flowering wood may then be cut 
back to within a few eyes of the base, 
which will ensure the production of 
strong young wood for the following year’s 
crop of flowers and prevent the plants, be- 
coming thickets of worn-out, useless 


| shoots.—L. 
Shows, the tree has an extremely well- | 


TREES FOR AVENUES. 
WHERE there is plenty of room, 
spreading trees are very suitable, 


wide 
and 


have a noble appearance; but where the 
|roads are narrow and are lined on both 
| sides with villa gardens the Huntingdon 
Him becomes a nuisance, as it is impos- 





much planted by the side of the roads, 
but the Indian Cedar and other Conifers 
make delightful avenues in the park or 
where they can be protected from cattle. 
WH. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cornus alba, var. Spathi.—This is one 
of the most distinct and attractive golden- 
leaved shrubs we possess. Cornus alba is 
a Northern Asiatic species with little 
about it to attract attention, except in 
winter when destitute of leaves, for the 
bark of the young wood is bright red. 
The variety possesses this asset also, there- 
fore it may be said to create interest 
throughout the year. From the time 
when the leaves expand in May until they 
fall in late October they retain much of 
their .freshness and neither lose their 
colour nor burn, even during the hottest 
sunshine. The golden colouring is present 








throughout the greater part of each leaf, 





Cedrus atlantica glauca on the lawn of the rectory at Titchmarsh, Northants. 


From 


a photograph by Mr. AH. Watker, 4a, Gospelgate, Louth. 


quires no treatment beyond the removal of 
dead wood in the centre of the tree, which 
has been allowed to accumulate recently. 
The tree still appears to be increasing in 
circumference if not in height. It is 
interesting to note that Murray’s 
“Northants ’’ (Hd. 1878) gives the dimen- 
sions of this tree as 67 feet high, and 
circumference of branches 90 yards. In 
1879 the Parish Magazine records that the 
tree was then 674 feet high, girth at the 
root 213 feet, and circumference of 
branches about 94 yards. In 1910 the same 
publication records the tree as 76 feet high 
and 100 yards in circumference. 
Rev. ARTHUR M. LUCKOCK. 
Titchmarsh Rectory, Thrapston. 


The winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasmi- 
hum nudiflorum).—In the South of Hng- 
land this often flowers in November, the 
Plants being at their best from mid- 
December to the end of January. Even in 
the North of England I have frequently 
Seen plants in full bloom on Christmas 





sible to garden successfully where the 
roots penetrate, and they will certainly 
enter the garden if permitted. 
Chestnut is a grand tree in the park, but 
should not be crowded, as nothing will 
thrive beneath it. The Lime is less objec- 


tionable, but it often attracts insects, and | 
The Lime | 


the leaves generally fall early. 
will bear cutting, and is easily kept within 
bounds. For narrow roads I think the 
most suitable trees may be taken from the 
following list:—Birches are very .orna- 
mental, and may be had in considerable 
variety, especially on the Continent. 
Acacias also, including A. Bessoniana and 





others. The Bird Cherry is a handsome, 
small tree. Magnolia acuminata has 
large foliage, and gives shade. Pyrus 


floribunda and others of the same family 
are nice-flowering, small trees. Prunus 
Pissardi is an interesting small tree. The 
Tree of Heaven is handsome, and will bear 
cutting; and, if we must have an DlIn, 
there are species of moderate growth that 
will be suitable. Wvergreen trees are not 


The Horse | 


, some leaves being entirely gold and others 
marked with green and grey. It is seen to 
the greatest advantage when placed in good- 
sized masses on a lawn or other open space. 
| An oceasional pruning away of some of the 
|older wood is attended by_ beneficial re- 
sults, whilst some people cut it down to 
the ‘ground line each year, and rely on 
young annual shoots. Such branches pro- 
duce the richest-coloured bark. Cuttings 
of ripened wood may be rooted out-of- 
doors, or branches may be layered. The 
latter method of propagation is the better 
for inexperienced people to adopt.—W. K. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans) as a bush.—As a rule this is 
grown against a wall, but, as stated in 
these columns a week or two ago, it is 
better cultivated in bush form. When 
trained to a wall its pale yellow, maroon- 
centred blossoms are inconspicuous and 
unattractive as seen against bricks or 
stone, but when grown in the open garden 
and backed by evergreens the flowers that 
thickly stud its leafless branches are 
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thrown into high relief by their dark 
setting, and present quite an attractive 
picture. In a garden near Teignmouth a 
bush of Chimonanthus is growing on a 
lawn with an old Yew immediately behind 
it. It is about 9 feet in height and of a 
like diameter, and when covered with 
bloom it has a distinctly pretty effect. 
Hard pruning in the spring is advocated 
for the Chimonanthus, and where the 
plants are grown against a wall this is 
naturally desirable, in order that the 
shoots may be well ripened and not be- 
come too crowded; but where the plant is 
grown in bush form no pruning is neces- 
sary, except the cutting out of old and 
weakly wood. The example aboye men- 
tioned has not been touched by the knife 
for years, yet year after year it flowers 
freely. The first flowers of the Chimonan- 
thus generally open about a_ fortnight 
before Christmas, and the blooms retain 
their beauty and freshness well into 
February. Flowers ‘are uninjured by a 
few degrees of frost, and sprays of bloom 
eut and brought into the house will scent 
the rooms for many a day, and where it is 
not wished to cut the sprays the individual 


flowers may be cut from the shoots and 


placed in a shallow saucer filled with damp 
sand.—WyYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 


Restraining Ampelopsis.—The note by 
““ Woodbastwick,’’ on page 8, regarding 
this is not by any means uncalled for. We 
see many instances of this, especially in 
the suburbs of our cities and towns, where 
some of the householders appear to take a 
delight in covering the walls as thickly 
as possible. In many cases not only 
are the stone and brickwork entirely 
covered to the extent of disfiguring the 
architectural features of the dwelling, but 
much of the woodwork is grown over and 
spoiled. Then, as your correspondent re- 
marks, the decorators have to cut away 
the long shoots which block up spouts and 
get under slates and tiles, often lifting 
them. I have frequently seen spouting 
lifted and loosened by the growth of what 
is at the beginning a thin, slender shoot, 
but which eventually becomes so thick 
that it lifts the spouting, ete. Climbers 
should always be kept within bounds, or 
they will become not only troublesome but 
unsightly. I know of many houses where 
the restraining of Ampelopsis Veitchi or 
Vitis inconstans is absolutely neglected, 
and I have in view one special instance 
where a house is so closely covered with 
it that the woodwork of the windows is 
largely hidden and the ornamental stone- 
work quite obscured. The Vitis clings to 
the window-frames, which have been left 
unpainted to allow the climber to grow 
freely. Nor is there any gain in beauty, 
as the house is made gloomy by the heavy 
covering which shrouds it. It is really 
only partially ornamental in spring and 
autumn, but would be much prettier were 
it pruned and kept in order in a proper 
way. The most beautiful climbers require 
attention, and this is doubly necessary in 
the case of Vitis inconstans, which if 
allowed to take possession becomes a pest 
and far from beautiful.—Ess. 

Shrubs for herb garden.—Can any of your 
readers recommend me six shrubs or plants, 
about 3 feet high, to plant-in my herb garden? 
I have a stone centre-piece with flags round 
and the paths are flagged. The centre is too 
tall for the smaller-growing herbs. Bay will 
not stand the winter here in Yorkshire, and 
Rosemary gets no size, except in a sheltered 
corner. I should be grateful for help.— 
E. E. St. Paut, The Willows, Ripon. 

[Pernettyas; Box of various sorts (the 
Japanese very good and dwarf); Aucubas 
(best the nobler green-leaved varieties) ; 
Skimmias; and the larger Ivies in the tree 
form should, we think, answer. If Ever- 
greens are not essential the Azaleas will 
come in,—ED,] 











GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Rosemary Russet.—This from 
Messrs. Bunyard, of Maidstone, comes in 
good condition. It is a conical Apple 
coloured on one side and of fresh and good 
flavour. I am usually through the winter 
and spring months faced with the best 
Newtown Pippin I can get, so it is not fair 
judgment I can make between it and Rose- 
mary ; besides, the fruit is a shade past 
its best.—W. 

Showy Apples.—I have had a struggle 
for my breakfast with a very handsome- 
looking Apple called, I believe, the 
Scarlet Pearmain. It is a finely-coloured 
Apple of full size, but the flavour is not 
mueb better than that of a Crab. I wish 
all who have to consider the question of 
Apples—or, indeed, any kind of fruit— 
would leave aside, the question of colour 
altogether. An Apple of this kind re- 
minds one of a painted actress on the 
stage—nothing in her but the colour.—W. 

Dutch soup.—Cook ; lb. of macaroni in 
salted water until tender, drain, and chop 
into small pieces. Set aside, boil three 
pints of milk, into which grate some mild 
white cheese, then cook gently for a few 
minutes to dissolve the cheese. Season 
lightly, add 1 oz. of butter and macaroni, 
and just before serving whisk into the 
soup two whole eggs. Serve with fried 
crofitons of bread. 

Apple Bess Pool.—At this time of the 
year, when the fruit shelves are becoming 
thinly furnished, this Apple is conspicuous 
both by its attractive ruddy skin and its 
fine quality for dessert. It seems much 
better suited as a standard than’ as a 
garden tree; at least this is my experience. 
A healthy, thriving specimen bush tree in 
the garden was disappointing. It was shy 
bearing, and in the end it had ‘to be re- 
grafted with a more free-fruiting variety. 
In the orchard, the tree, once it becomes 
well furnished, bears regularly, and being 
a late sort to flower it escapes the fate of 
early-blooming kinds when the weather is 
treacherous. I have a seedling raised 
some years ago between it and Mab- 
bott’s Pearmain, but this, though very 
handsome, and bearing regularly good 
crops as a garden bush, has not the desir- 
able flavour of its parents. Bess Pool 
makes a free - spreading head as a 
standard, and its regular crops promote 
just the type of growth which ensures a 
regular yield.—W. S. 

Girasoles.—These are often neglected, 
little or no attention being paid to: culti- 
vation, and they are allowed to occupy the 
same plot of ground for many years in suc- 
cession. When tubers are required they 
are dug up, and such as are not required 
are simply returned and nothing further 
is done either in the way of manuring or 
replanting them in a proper manner. The 
result is seen in the plot looking nothing 
but a thicket of stems in the summer, in- 
stead of a series of orderly rows, while 
both the crop and the quality of the pro- 
duce are poor. If a change of ground can- 
not always be given, it at least pays to lift 
and replant the tubers each year. Now is 
the time to do this, and the tubers after 








being lifted should be sorted into two 
sizes, the larger being reserved for use 


in the kitchen and the smaller for plant- 
ing, selecting the best-shaped ones only for 
this purpose if they are plentiful. The 
ground must first be cleared, forking out 
the coarse-growing weeds, then manured, 
and well dug. Planting is best done as 
the ground is being dug, the rows being 
3 feet apart, the sets 9 inches asunder in 
the rows and about 6 inches deep in the 
soil. The white-skinned variety is the 
only one I grow now.—G. P, K. 


Fresruary 14, 1914. 





Late Borecoles.—After a month’s severe 


weather the Kales, especially the later 
kinds, such as the Dwarf Scotch, the 


newer Drumhead, and Sprouting varieties, 
are now more valuable. The fine late 
Curled Scotch, one of the best of the type, 
is among the hardiest. In a great measure 
its dwarf habit, with compact, stout 
heads and very finely-curled leafage, 
marks it as an advance on older forms. A 


3orecole that has made great strides of | 


late years is the Sutton Drumhead, more 
like a Drumhead Cabbage, flattened, and 
having broad leaves with thickened mid- 
ribs. The plant makes a sturdy growth 
and does well in soils that are not too rich. 
Another excellent late Borecole is the 
Hardy Sprouting. This is most valuable 
in severe weather and the sprouts are 
very distinct in flavour. 'The Improved 
Hearting also may be described as a true 
winter Kale. This is quite impervious to 
frost and equal in quality to a spring 
Cabbage. These newer Kales give us quite 
a change of really good winter vegetables 
of the best quality.—K. 





SEASONABLE MARMALADE. * 
BRITISH Marmalade is universally recog- 
nised as the best. Neither the fruit nor 
the sugar is produced here, yet the two 
are combined in such a manner that most 
countries are glad to secure marmalade 
made either in Bngland or Scotland. 
Ladies who believe in making their own 
marmalade are well advised in most cases 
t)» do so early in the season. There are 
several reasons why this plan is deemed 
the best. 'To begin with, bitter Oranges 
are never better than during the first six 
or eight weeks of the season. This is in 
contradistinction to sweet Oranges, which 
improve as the year progresses. 

Last summer was not remarkable for an 
abundance of fruit which could be eon- 
verted into jam, and the inevitable result 
must be an increased demand for marma- 
lade. Large factories have already turned 
out a considerable quantity of new sea- 
son’s marmalade, and in several corners 
of London there is an _ all-pervading 


atmosphere of boiling Oranges, a 
fragrance which pleases most people. 
True, there is -plenty of marmalade 


Oranges from gardens close by the Anda- 
lusian capital, but many more are grown 
in parts of Spain so distant from the fine 
old_city. that the fruit can hardly be 
associated with Seville. The question 
arises as to whether the term ‘ Seville” 
is now accepted as Signifying . bitter 
Oranges. Most probably this is so, be- 
cause botanical writers frequently speak 
of the Citrus Bigaradia as the common 
Seville, or bitter Orange, as opposed to the 
Citrus Aurantium, or sweet variety. 
Bitter Oranges are of very good quality 
this year, a fortunate circumstance in 
view of the fact that many of the sweet 


variety are arriving in unsatisfactory 
condition. The two most important 


sources of supply are Spain and Sicily. 
The name of Seville goes far to give 
people the impression that the Spanish 
fruit is the genuine article, and many 
traders on that account will not buy bitter 
Cranges unless they have been, grown in 
and shipped from the Iberian Peninsula. 
Experienced jam-makers have tried the 
Sicilian against the Spanish fruit, and the 
results obtained do not leave much to 
choose between the two. ‘The bitter 
Orange is not without historie interest. 
It is most probably a native of north- 
eastern India. .In Gurhwal, Sikkim, and 
Khasia there occurs a wild Orange be- 
lieved to be its parent. It was unknown 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans, as 
Oranges did not exist in Europe until the 
eleventh century.—Daily Telegraph. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


—_—— 


A HANDSOME LAURUSTINUS. 
Some years ago I made a little plantation 
of different kinds of Laurustinus, and 
though the soil is a bit heavy, which they 
never like, the result after a few years 


is very charming. They shelter,an ex- 
posed high walk from the north, and 


among them the finest is the variety called 
lucidum, a bold and an extremely hand- 
some evergreen. We are all delighted now 
with the new kinds of Viburnum from 


various countries, but this is the queen of | 


them all so far. There must be a large 
range of country over which it is entirely 
hardy, though occasional winters, 








such | 


by the autumn. Those who have had ex- 
perience in the culture of Maiden-hair 
Ferns know that if divided when at rest 
the plants sulk and are very late in com- 
ing into growth. 

with. respect to 


Campanula isophylla, 


which, if divided before young growths | 


appear, frequently refuses to start, and 
dies away.—BYFLEET. 





ARRANGING FLOWERS IN THE 
HOUSE. 
FLower decoration in the house is of great 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


The same thing happens | 





interest to those who care for their gar- | 


dens. Unfortunately, however, the flowers 


are often so badly arranged, and placed | 


in such unsuitable jars, that it would be 
almost better to dispense with them alto- 


graceful shape, with no ‘* ornamentation,”’ 
which is seldom artistic and oftentimes 
positively unpleasant.. Pottery is often 
effective with patterns—that is, if they are 
subdued in colour and convertional in de- 
sign. There is nothing much more beauti- 
ful than a quaintly-figured bowl full of 
Zoses, and Roses of all colours blend so 
well together; but best of all flowers for 
the house is the Tea Rose, with its finely- 
coloured foliage and crimson stems. In 
these days, when flowers get more and 
more varied each year, there is no lack of 
material, whilst we also have at this sea- 
son an abundance of berries for the house. 
The bright Winter Cherry (Physalis), and 
orange-red berries of the Gladwin, not to 
mention the Berberis and Honesty, make 





Flowering shoots of Viburnum Tinus lucidum in a jug. 


as only occur once in ten or twenty years, 
will kill the plant down. I am sur- 
prised to find that some important nursery- 
men do not stock this plant. It is a mis- 
take on their part. W. 


Repotting and dividing Aspidistras.— 
Some years ago I made a practice of re- 
potting and dividing Aspidistras early in 
the season, but I found that a good: por- 
tion of the season passed before the plants 
started into free growth. The consequence 
was that the young leaves did not come to 
their full size under cool-house treatment. 
It happened one year that I did not repot 


‘until the young leaves were several inches 


long, and to my surprise no check was 
experienced. The young growths went 
away freely and were fully developed 





gether. Many regard the kind of vase the 
flowers are placed in as of little import- 
ance so long as it will hold them, but the 
beauty of flowers when arranged depends 
greatly on the vyase—whether suitable or 
otherwise. 

The most important part in arranging 
flowers is the one that is usually over- 
looked—their habit of growth; it is quite 
hopeless to expect flowers to look well cut 
if they are crammed together without a 
thought given to their natural growth. 
They want plenty of room, and the stalks 
should be left their natural length. If 
glass receptacles are used, let the vase or 
whatever form they take be without 
pattern and of a soft, clear colour. Almost 
every flower looks well in colourless 





a delightful arrangement, lasting through 
the winter months. 

A charming autumn flower is the Star- 
wort in its great variety. There is 
nothing to surpass the dainty blossoms 
and delicate colouring from pale lilac to a 
rich colour that is almost purple. There 
are also several white varieties which are 
extremely pretty. In November, Chry- 
santhemums, with their range of quaint 
and interesting flowers, from pure white, 
touched with Apple-green, through all 
shades of amethyst to golden-yellow, 
bronze, and rich crimson, are welcome 
flowers for decoration. A vase of clear, 
golden-green glass, filled with the red-gold 
blossoms of Chrysanthemums, makes an 
effective decoration. Another good effect 


glasses, but let the glass be of simple, | is that of a blue and white china or pottery 
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jar filled with purplish-mauve Chrysanthe- 
mums. By mauve we mean the various 
tints of amethyst, not the dull, harsh 
magentas that are, unfortunately, so often 
seen. Flowers of this colour should never 
be used for rooms. Chrysanthemums are 
particularly suitable for patterned jars, 
provided the pattern is not obtrusive. It 
is the flowers we wish to see, not the 
pattern on the jar. Of course, those with 
large gardens have many opportunities of 
getting beautiful things. Very charming 
are the red and purple colours of the 
Bramble, which, in conjunction with the 
showy tufts of the white Clematis and 
tose-hips, will make a change, and a 
pleasing one, too. This arrangement will 
preserve its freshness over a long season. 

When arranging flowers always 
their own foliage, for there is none other 
that suits them so well. Never put 
Maiden-hair Fern with hardy flowers, as 


it is quite unsuitable, and only serves to | 
give one a false impression of the sub- | 
Maiden-hair Fern should be kept for 


ject. 
hot-house flowers alone. 

As regards winter flowers, nothing is so 
precious for decoration as. the Winter 
Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), of which 
a few sprays will fill a large room with 
sweet scent, and also the yellow winter 
Jasmine, a flower that will keep bright 
and fresh for days. Its flowers open per- 
fectly in a room, and their fragrance is 
sweet. Even a spray of one of the many 
charming Ivies is acceptable. Never buy 
the crimson-tinted leaves of the Berberis 
so much sold in the streets about this time. 
Their intense colour is got by dyes—a 
miserable deceit. We not only lose the 
natural colour of the leaf, but the horrible 
dye affects any flower brought near it. 
Christmas Roses never look so well as in 
an amber-tinted glass. A bunch of winter 
Violets in a small brown jug is an artistic 
and beautiful arrangement, and that is 
what cannot be said of many associations 
in expensive ugly jars. 








LOW DINNER-TABLE DECORATIONS. 
HitHERTO the custom of disposing the 
flowers at the many horticultural exhibi- 
tions throughout the country in tall glass, 
wire, or metal epergnes has resulted in 
the creation of some extraordinary floral 
arrangements, the use of which makes it 
quite impossible to carry on a conversa- 
tion with a person on the other side of the 
table on which the ‘‘ arrangement’? was 
made. Floral arrangements that shut out 
the view of persons on the opposite side of 
a dinner-table are out of place, and, from 
a common-sense point of view, quite im- 


practicable. In judging such exhibits at 
local and other shows I have always 


placed a chair at the table opposite to a 
tall, over-large arrangement of flowers, 
ete., and when such an arrangement has 
shown how impossible it is to see a person 
opposite, the award has usually been made 
in favour of a competitor who has, by 
adopting a low method of arranging the 
flowers, ete., made it possible, not only to 
see the person opposite, but also to carry 
on a conversation with such an one with 
comfort. I welcome all the more readily, 
therefore, the desire of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, which in framing its schedule for 
next season has, at the October show, done 
away with a class for three epergnes 
arranged for a dinner table, and has in- 
stituted in the place thereof a new class 
for a low-arranged table-decoration of 
Chrysanthemums, ete., as opposed to the 
system of arrangment that has for 
many years past prevailed. In 
class the arrangement for the dinner-table 


sO 


is left entirely in the hands of the exhi- | 


bitor to determine for himself or herself, 


and the chances are that in this parti- | 


use | 


another 





| 
| 








cular class the competitors will again use 
epergnes and other tall stands for the 
centre of the table. ‘There is room for 
considerable alteration in the arrangement 
of dinner-table decorations throughout the 
country. In ‘comparatively © few. in- 
stances has one seen anything that is 
really commendable. So long as judges 
are content to make awards to uninterest- 


ing and non-practieal floral creations, so | 


long will the senseless exhibits be set up. 
The National Rose Society has shown 
what can be done in this direction. Very 
seldom indeed does one meet with a tall- 
dressed -table-decoration in this society’s 
shows. The receptacle placed in 
centre of the table, no matter whether the 
latter be oblong or circular, is almost in- 
variably of a dwarf kind. Shallow bowls 
or dwarf stands set off the Rose in much 
better and more artistic fashion than the 
taller stands: NWS VETS: 
ASPIDISTRAS. 
It is often the fashion to speak and write 
somewhat disparagingly of the above, but 
the number of queries received as to their 
treatment would seem to indicate that 
they are still general favourites, and cer- 
tainly a well-grown, shapely plant, with 
clean, healthy foliage is much more accept- 
able than a dilapidated Palm, a rusty-look- 


ing Fern, or a bare-stemmed VTicus. 
Although . Aspidistras will bear faulty 


treatment with a certain amount of im- 





A useful mouse-trap. From a photo- 
graph sent by Mr. H. C. Wood, 
The Gardens, New Place, Lingfield. 


punity (lack of water better than an ex- 
cess of the same), they respond readily to 
care and attention, alike in selection of 
soil, potting, watering, and occasional 
cleansing of foliage. General cultural de- 
tails have been so often given that it is not 
necessary to enter into them, the object 
rather of this note being to enforce a point 
in connection with amateurs’ plants where 
artificial heat is not available—viz., the 
advisability, or rather necessity, of very 
careful division, alike to build up new 
plants and to secure good variegated types, 
for it is well known that newly-divided 
and potted plants are a long time making 
headway if a little warmth cannot be pro- 
vided, especially if the roots have been 
unnecessarily mutilated and the water-pot 
is too much in evidence. Great care 
should be taken in the division, even if the 
plants are old—to the extent of washing 
the soil from the roots and separating the 
same by working the fingers through the 
rhizomes. After the first watering very 
little will be required until the plants show 
signs that they are on the move. The 
foliage and surface of the soil may be 
Slightly damped occasionally. 

It is difficult to work up éven a small 
batch of a form showing marked variega- 
tion in each leaf. This can only be done 
by careful selection at each division, and 
then this form is nothing like so free as 
the type. I worked up a nice stock some 
years ago, and was surprised at the yalue 


the | 
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placed upon the plants. Once established 
such plants will last, with care, for years. 
They are constantly in request, and it is 
one of the rare cases where the demand 
invariably exceeds the supply. I should 
advise amateurs to reject the plain white 
or creamy leaves. These are more deli- 
cate than when there is an occasional band 
of green. HoBi'8, 
Hardwick. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


MICE IN THE GARDEN. 
Few gardens escape the depredations of 
| the long-tailed field-mouse (Mus. sylva- 
ticus), which often works sad havoe with 
| the early rows of Broad Beans and Peas. 
Often the traps used to try and catch the 
marauders are troublesome to set and 
almost useless for the purpose. I would 
like to make mére widely known a trap 
which is simple, certain, and humane, giv- 
ing the very best results with the minimum 
of trouble and attention. To make the 
trap, two fairly smooth bricks are required 
and some small, stiff wire. I use 19 gauge 
galvanised wire, which does well. Cut off 


bend both ends into open S-shaped curves, 
making it then exactly 8 inches in length. 
Then take some Peas which have been 
soaked in water for a few hours, or, better 
still, germinated in damp Moss, and thread 
five or six on to the straight shank of the 
wire. If the ends are sharp and nicely 
curved they will go on without breaking. 
This is a deadly bait, and will often last a 
fortnight or more without being renewed. 
Now place one brick on its edge and make 
the soil in front firm and level, then lay 
the other brick in front of and fitting close 
up to the upright one, then raise it on its 
edge away from the upright, and place the 
baited wire in the centre with one end 
about 4} inch from the ground on the up- 
right brick, then lean the other brick on 
the. wire with the end about 14 inches 
below the upper edge. If the wire is of 
the proper length no difficulty ‘will be 
found in balancing the brick so lightly that 
the slightest pull on the bait will at once 
bring it down, If set against a brick wall, 
which is an excellent position, only one 
brick will be wanted, but care must be 
taken that the wire is not set in a joint 
or it will not work. I enclose a photo- 
graph which I have taken of this trap, 
which will make it clear. 

| Another good trap is the well-known 
out-o’-sight mouse-trap, Which may be used 
without bait, being set in such a way that 
the mice run on to the trigger, which they 
are very easily made to do by using pieces 
of board 3 feet or so in length as guides. 
In the open, use two pieces set on edge and 
placed V-shaped with a narrow opening 
and a trap set outside, so that in passing 





through, the mouse must step on the 
trigger. One of these leading inwards at 


each end of a row of Peas is a good pro- 
tection. Against a wall one piece may be 
used at right angles to the wall, but two 
pieces V-shaped are better, with the trap 
between the ends, and trigger end to the 
| wall, as the mice are less likely to run the 
wrong way. 

It is well to use these traps all the year 


round, and so prevent much damage to 
crops. H. C. Woop. 


Lhe Gardens, New Place, Lingfield. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com: 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXV,. of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price 3d., post 
Sree Sid.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. 6d., by post Is. 9d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C. If ordered. 
together, the price af the Index and Binding Case is 28, 
post free. 








a piece of, wire 44 inches in length, then 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE SNAKE’S-HEAD AND 
NATURALISATION. 


Or all our native plants there is 
none more graceful than this for 


ITS 


perhaps 
growing 
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almost impossible to keep it over the 
winter. Delphinium nudicaule has a finer 
colour than D. eardinale, though it is 


dwarfer, and is, therefore, less thought of 

by the worshipper of the big in flowers. 
THE RUE-LEAVEDeFUMITORY.—So many of 

the Corydalises we now have appear to be 





Snake’s Head (Fritillaria Meleagrts ) in the Gress. 


wild on likely spots. 
flowers usually for such a short time is ¢ 
further reason for growing it in various 
ways, because if we put it in flower-beds 
it will only last a few days in the sun; but 
in the Grass it will endure longer in 
flower, though even there it is too apt to 
pass off with a few days’ sun. In addition 
to such places we put it on 
shady or half-shady spots 
under, or near, trees. Per- 
haps of all the family it 
belongs to it is the most 
graceful and charming. 
The bulbs are easily 
obtained by the thousand 
from nurserymen and bulb- 
growers, and may be 
stuck in the sod in the 
Simplest way. 


AMONG THE HARDY 


Tee FLOWERS. 
DELPHINIUM NUDICAULE.— 
This comes very easily 


from seed I have found, 
and there is no reason why 
we should not have plenty 
of plants. ‘Those who pre- 
fer tall and imposing 
plants do not think much 
of it, but for a mixed 
border in groups it is very 
good. It is about 18 inches 
high, and its spikes of 
scarlet flowers give great 
pleasure in summer or 
autumn. If the seeds are 
sown early in a frame or 
cold or cool greenhouse the 
seedlings should flower the 
Same autumn. I prick them out as 
soon as I can, after they have made 
a pair of their true leaves, and plant them 
out in good time in well manured soil. 
It is a pity that it is-necessary to give a 
word of warning about this Larkspur. It 
is a great fivourite of slugs, and I find it 


The fact that it, 








hardy, and as C. thalictrifolia is offered 
in a good many hardy plant catalogues, 
the unwary may be deluded into thinking 
that it is a hardy plant. Some of the 
nurserymen «are frank enough. to say that 
it is not quite hardy. I have a liking for 
these Fumitories, and have tried C. thalic- 


| trifolia, a very dainty plant, but, in com- 


mon with friends in different parts of the 
three kingdoms, I have not found it stand 
our winters in the open. Its delightful 
foliage and yellow flowers make one long 
for its greater hardiness. If we cannot 
grow it we can manage some of the others, 
and J find that , 
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CORYDALIS CHEILANTHIFOLIA meets Many of 
our requirements. This, I find, is quite 
hardy. I have asked my friends in dif- 
ferent parts of the country what their ex- 
periences are, with the result that their 
report is quite satisfactory. I have it 
growing well in a.border and also in a 


sheltered leyel place at the foot of a 
rockery. 
COREOPSIS GRANDIFLORA.—I like the dif- 


ferent species of Coreopsis, either peren- 
nial or annual, and I never think my 
garden is furnished if I have not both 
classes in it. Coreopsis grandiflora 
evidently has the failing of some plants in 
that it often dies off after flowering. It 
flowers very freely—indeed, one may say 
lavishly—and this is probably the cause of 
its untimely end. 

CLEMATIS INTEGRIFOLIA.—It is singular 
that so few people know the Clematises 
which are not of climbing growth. This 
Clematis I received from a friend who was 
replanting one of his borders, and who 
gave mea bit off a big plant he had. It 
was not very easy to divide, as it has ; 
very hard root-stock. It grows about 
3 feet high. At the tops and in some of 
the axils of the leaves the flowers are 
borne. These are what is called ‘‘ violet- 
blue,’? and are rather bell-shaped, never 
opening out flat, but with a white centre 
composed of the reproductive organs. I 
look upon it as a very distinct hardy 
border plant, and given good treatment it 
grows freely and makes a good plant. I 
find that it must be staked very early. I 
do not know if it can be raised from seeds, 
or, if so, whether these are obtainable. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


LILIES AND LARKSPURS. 
I AM sending you a photograph of my 
white Lilies planted on a wall border. 
They were planted on the top terrace, and 
also in the border a foot below. The small 
retaining wall was planted with various 
Pinks, Nepeta, ete., in the crevices of the 
stone. There were white, carmine, mauve, 


|and blue branching Larkspurs mixed in 





White Liltes in the double wall border at Lacies, Abingdon, Berks (1912). 


with the Lilies, though in the illustration 
they do not show. The wall is the one 
facing south in my square, enclosed 
garden, and is about 100 feet long. I often 
wished you could have seen it; especially 
one night at sunset when a crescent moon 
was in the sky. R, WaALROND. 
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SOME GARDEN WEEDS. 
THERE are some plants advertised as suit- 
able for the hardy plant border which 
ought never to be offered for sale, but 
ought to be relegated to the refuse heap 
and burnt. It is cruel to impose on the 
amateur gardener, and, in addition, make 
him pay for worthless plants which he 
can never get rid of, and which year after 
year annoy him by cropping up in the most 
unexpected places. One of these is 

PETASITES FRAGRANS, advertised as Winter 
Heliotrope. It is a first cousin to the in- 
eradicable Tussilago Farfara (Coltsfoot), 
and of as little value as a garden flower. 
Another is . 

LINARIA REPENS.—This is a pretty little 
Toadflax about a foot high. It might do 
for a rockery as it grows well among the 
stones on many a railway siding in several 
counties in Wales. It has long, thread- 
like roots, which ramify in all directions. 
Do not bring it into the garden at all, 
though it is one of our prettiest wild- 
flowers. Then there is that “pretty Wood 
Sorrel 

OXALIS CORNICULATA RUBRA, With coppery- 
eoloured, Clover-like leaves and yellow 
flowers. This in some districts is called 
Shamrock. It is an awful nuisance when 
once it gets into the flower or vegetable 
beds. 

POLYGONUM CUSPIDATUM (Giant Knot- 
weed) is another plant that should never 
be introduced into a garden unless con- 
fined to a corner of the shrubbery and its 
roots prevented from spreading. 

ACANTHUS SPINOSUS (Bear’s Breech) is 
another plant with handsome leaves and a 
spike of purplish flowers, but a plant that 
soon spreads through a flower bed, and its 
roots, like those of the Globe Artichoke, 
are as difficult to get rid of. And why 
people should wish to grow such hideous 
things as 

HERACLEUM GIGANTEUM puzzles me. One 
plant is a punishment for a parish, if 
allowed to seed. I once innocently brought 
home and planted a small piece of the 
root of the Butterbur— 

PETASITES OFFICINALIS. I have sincerely 
regretted it. It sends its roots 8 feet and 
4 feet into the soil, and when you think 
you have dug it all out up it comes where 
you least expect it. Now it has taken pos- 
session of a part of the bed of the brook 
that flows at the bottom of my garden, and 
has to be seen to every spring lest it block 
up the brook with its large leaves. There 
is a plant much recommended as a 
climber for arbours called the 

AMERICAN BINDWEED. I have been afraid 
to buy it. If it is anything like our 
Greater Bindweed (Convolvulus Sepium), 
the American gardener is welcome to grow 
it and keep it. The British Bindweeds are 
trouble enough for English gardeners. 

R. JACKETT. 

St. Ishmael’s Vicarage, Pembrokeshire. 


VIOLET CULTURE. 

THe cultivation of the Violet is not difli- 
cult if a little attention is paid to its 
requirements. A north border or a spot 
shaded from the fierce heat of the mid- 
day sun is the best site for the summer 
quarters of the Violet. The ground should 
be deeply dug, and a liberal supply of 
short, well-rotted dung or leaf-mould in- 
corporated with the soil. After having 
been dug the ground should be allowed to 
remain idle for a month or six weeks to 
allow the soil to sweeten. A very good 
method of 

* PREPARING THE YOUNG PLANTS is to secure 
as many runners as possible early in 
January from around the old crowns. 
Put them into an ordinary seed-box in 
sandy soil, place in a cold-frame, and they 
will haye rooted and become nice sturdy 
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little plants by the beginning of April. If 
sufficient runners are not available, divide 
the old plants. The second week in April 
is a good time to put out the rooted 
runners. Plant firmly 1 foot to 15 inches 
each way, according to variety. The 
single kinds require more space than thé 
double varieties owing to their longer leaf- 
stalks and more robust character. After- 
cultivation consists principally-in keeping 
the surface-soil in a loose, friable condi- 
tion by means of the hoe. All runners 
should be removed as they form to concen- 
trate the energies of the plant as far as 
possible on the crown. If possible, the 
plants should be syringed daily. Soot- 
water is very. beneficiak to the foliage, and 
helps to keep down red-spider. The spot 
in the leaf is very troublesome at times. 
The following preparation will be found 
very effective :—14 lb. of sulphur, 1 Ib. of 
soft soap, 2 lb. of lime; boil for twenty 
minutes in 6 gallons of water, pour off 
the liquid and bottle. Use 34 pint to 
6 gallons of water, and syringe weekly 
after July. 

TRANSFERRING TO THE FRAMES.—By the 
beginning of September the frames should 
be prepared to receive the plants. Put 
some old brickbats or clinkers in the 
bottom for drainage. Loam, sand, leaf- 
soil, and wood-ashes, filled’ to within 
6 inches of the top, form a suitable com- 
post. A good plan -when placing the 
frames in position is to put a brick under 
each corner, so that should the soil sink 
the frame can be lowered. In this way 
the plants are kept well up to the glass. 
Lift the plants about the middle of Sep- 
tember with a good ball of soil. Plant 
firmly so that the leaves of, one plant do 
not touch those of another. Shade from 
the sun for a week or two until they 
become established in their new quarters. 
Abundance of ‘air is necessary at. all 
times—in fact, the lights should be re- 
moved except during damp and _ frosty 
weather. 


VARIETIES.—The best varieties to grow 
are: Double: Marie Louise (lavender- 
blue), Neapolitan (lavender), and Comte 
de Brazza (white). Single: Princess of 
Wales (light blue), La France (dark blue), 
Baroness Rothschild (purple), and 
Admiral Avellan (rosy-violet). 

‘ G. SQUIRES. 

The Gardens, Camp Hill, 

Woolton, Liverpool. 


MOVING CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
(REPLY TO ‘‘ INQUIRER.’’) 
Tue planting of these should always be 
done prior to the pushing forth of new 
foliage. In some gardens where special 
attention is accorded these plants they are 
successfully planted in.the spring months 
as well as at other seasons. Invrall 
ordinary instances, and where no special 
home is provided for Christmas Roses, it 
is by far the best plan, where they cannot 
be planted in early autumn, to do it as 
soon as flowering is completed. This will 
give them an opportunity of becoming 
well established before the parching winds 
of March and April arrive. Christmas 
Roses—that is, all the varieties of Helle- 
borus niger—are best broken up _ into 
rather smaller pieces. Particularly is this 
the ease where the plants have been 
allowed to remain long in one position. 
Very large plants, with probably 100 or 
more flowers springing from each, are ex- 
ceedingly handsome-looking subjects in the 
herbaceous border, or indeed in any 
position where such may perchance exist, 
but it does not follow that the finest 
flowers are always produced by these very 
large examples. On the other hand, the 
best flowers are produced on two-year or 
three-year-old plants, counting from the 
time of planting, and assuming that the 
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plants have been broken off into pieces of 
not more than two or three crowns each 
at the most. Divisions of this size are 
quite large enough for transplanting, so 
that those possessing large specimens that _ 
have not been broken up for years could 
soon increase their stock of this invalu- 
able winter flower. ‘Those possessing such 
plants should break up a portion every 
year, as by so doing a continued supply of. 
flowers will be forthcoming. Where, how- 
ever, the dividing and transplanting are~— 
deferred till the flowering is complete, the 
supply of bloom will not be interfered. 
with. 

One thing is’ especially disastrous in 
transplanting Christmas Roses, and this is 
attempting to transplant very large 
clumps—-that is, clumps of 2 feet or so in 
diameter. We remember an attempt to 
transplant some grand examples of these 
Hellebores in the mass as lifted, and 
though every precaution was taken, and 
their new quarters ready prior to the speci- 
mens being lifted, it was all to no pur- 
pose. As a result, the attempt was an 
absolute failure and a lesson never for- 
gotten. Every vestige of their grand 
foliage was lost leaf by leaf, and when, 
in the early autumn of the following year, 
they were again lifted to see if anything 
could be done, there was hardly a living 
root to: be found in that huge mass, all of 
which was in the most perfect health when 
transplanted early in the previous autumn. 
The only remedy for plants thus reduced 
is to wash every particle of soil from them 
and remove the dead roots, afterwards 
dividing them into small pieces of a couple 
of crowns each and planting them in good 
soil in nursery beds. Prior to planting, 
allow the plants to become dry from the 
washing by laying them out in an open 
shed, and when planting, freely dust them 
in the trench with fine charcoal. It will 
also be well to plant somewhat deeper 
than usual, so that the new roots which 
will presently issue from the base of the 
crown shall have the’ advantage of 
additional protection. This.is the more 
needful because the old decayed roots will 
be of very little service in restoring the 
plant to health, and for which it must de- 
pend on entirely new roots. This to some 
may seem a good deal of trouble, but if. 
the variety be a good one it will be well 
repaid, as in two or three years these 
divisions will have made nice flowering 
plants, and in much less time, of course, 
Where the plants have not been subjected 
to a course of wrong treatment. 

It is at this season of the year that 
many who possess a stock of flowering 
plants of these favourite Christmas Roses 
are tempted to lift and pot a portion of 
them for blooming under glass, and for 
purposes of decoration, either in a cut 
state or in pots, few plants can equal, 
much less surpass, them. None are 
hardier or more enduring, and none more 
fvee-flowering or continuous. But where 
the plants are few in number, and valued 
accordingly, the protection of.a hand-light 
will keep the flowers clean and pure, while 
nd probable danger hangs overhead. All 
plants lifted and potted for flowering 
under glass will, if at all large, be best 
broken up into small pieces when flowering 
is over and replanted in good rich soil. 

The position this section of Hellebores 
appears to prefer is one sheltered from 
cutting winds and also protected from hot 
sun. Distant shade is preferable to that 
provided by a wall, for example. An 
abundant depth’ of -soil where the roots — 
may be constantly cool is, however, the 
chief point. Given this, you may plaat 
your Christmas Roses in a greater variety 
of positions with success than in those 
instances where depth of good soil is want- 
ing. It is nothing unusual for their roots 
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descend 23 feet or 8 feet into the earth 

Bere the soil will permit, and it is more 
an probable that their roots will go 
own far deeper if an opportunity be 
fforded them. There are some excellent 
Jarieties in commerce at the present time, 
‘nd a good one, if costing a little more 
wimarily, will not require any more room 
than an inferior variety, while the satis- 
action and pleasure obtainable by plant- 
ng the best kinds will increase year by 
ear}; as Will also the plants and the quan- 
ity of flowers: 







Increasing the double Gypsophila.—Will 

rou kindly give me instructions as to pro- 
jagating the double Gypsophila from cuttings? 
' have tried a good many times, but cannot 
neet with success. I have some plants in pots 
vyhich are just beginning to send up plenty of 
food strong cuttings, and as I shall have to 
hin them out I want to strike them for grow- 
ng on for next year.—_-W. M. 


[There are two ways of increasing the 
ibove—firstly, by cuttings of the young 
shoots torn from the root-stock when 
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and it is no unusual thing to find people 
resident in a town giving up most of their 
borders to the growth of annuals, inas- 
much as they have found out from ex- 
perience that they are the most profitable. 


Not only in gardens so situated are 
annuals given a prominent place, but 
people fond of flowers for cutting are 


realising that for a few shillings spent in 
seed, or a little more expended on young 
plants in spring, one may furnish the 
borders and have plenty of flowers for 
the house.—DeErBy. 

Seeds.—Catalogues having now come to 
no time should be lost in ordering 
the necessary seeds. Although well-known 
varieties will be chosen in the main, a 
novelty or two should always be given a 
trial. Seeds should always be procured 
from a reliable source. Asa general rule 
it may be taken for granted that seeds 
offered at bargain prices are dearer than 





those bought at current rates. Cheap seeds 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


ALYSSUM SPINOSUM ROSEUM. 
Lovers of hardy plants who are 
acquainted with the bushy, grey-leaved 
tufts of the typical A. spinosum when 
covered with its myriads of trusses of 
pure white flowers will not need to be told 
of the beauty of a variety whose flowers 
are coloured a dainty pink. How pretty 
the pink shade may be will to some extent 
depend not a little on the position, a fairly 
sunny one being the best. How free- 
flowering the plant is is so well shown in 
the illustration that comment is needless. 
The plant is easily raised from seeds and 
cuttings, and will grow well in a light, 
loamy soil to which has been added some 


| mortar rubble. 








Seasonable rockwork attractions.—At 
the present time, when nurserymen are so 





Alyssum sptnosum roseum tn the rock garden at Friar Park, 


about 3 inches long, and having a _ heel 
attached, inserting them without more ado 
in sandy soil, and placing in a cold-frame 
to root; and, secondly, by means of root- 
euttings, which should be secured- and 
inserted between November and February. 
In the case of the latter the old plant 
would have to be lifted and some of its 
roots detached, those of the size of Wheat- 
straw and upwards being of the greatest 
service. 
inch-long lengths, and inserted around the 
inside of a flower-pot of convenient size, 
leaving the apex of each root-piece or 
cutting just observable. ] 

Borders of annuals.—It is not always 
the garden upon which the most money 
has been spent that looks the best in the 
‘season of flowering. Often the simplest 
and most inexpensive arrangements give 
the most satisfaction in the long run. 


Particularly does this apply to gardens in 


or near a town. It is in these gardens 
where one may do so much with annuals, 


: 


Such as these should be cut into | 


| 
i} 


| 





are frequently old seeds, and age tells 
adversely against germination. If 


economy in seed purchasing is absolutely 
necessary, reduce the quantity and make 
up by giving the seeds extra care after 
sowing. Ordinarily many more seedlings 
are developed than are expected to be 
grown on. With fewer seeds, however, 
this waste is to a great extent avoided. 


Certain seeds are usually raised under 
glass. Lacking glass, however, a good 


deal more can be done by the starting of 
the seeds, and the growing on of the result- 
ing seedlings, in the window of the 
ordinary living-room than one who has not 
tried such a method would suppose. 3e 
eareful to store all seeds in a dry and re 

sonably cool place until wanted for sow- 


| ing.—J. T. B. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrange ment, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office of 
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| in winter. 
'It looks best against a Moss-covered rock, 


fond of exhibiting dwarf Conifers of ques- 
tionable worth except on very bold alpine 
gardens, a glance round My own garden 
has revealed many alpines quite attractive 
Hedera minima is delightful. 


and may either be grown €é! rect or 
prostrate. The former method seems the 


more characteristic, little 9-inch pyramids 
of emerald-green being very pleasing just 


now. Silvery Saxifrages are always beau- 
tiful, nothing being finer than a few full- 


grown rosettes of S. longifolia against 

bed of granite chips. Perhaps the ideal 
site for this form is a moraine, rather 
steep, with a north or west aspect. Ajuga 
reptans and r. variegata have never 
ceased growing this winter, and the 
patches that were broken up and replanted 
in September now appear as if the same 
' treatment will be again necessary in April. 
‘Over beds of little bulbs, Sedum glaucum 
and Lydium look very bright. I prefer 





mixture of the two varieties, as the grey 
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and crimson blend so well. Sedum dasy- 
phyllum is, of course, choicer, but is well 
worth extensive use for growing over 
Scillas. Lastly, the fleshy leaves of S. 
obtusatum and spathulifolium, together 
with the Bird’s-foot Sedum (S. 
lum), are very rich in scarlet tints now 
that the frost has touched them.—G. A. T. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


LARGH SINGLES. 

THE note of ‘‘W. Vo.'T.” s(page 70). is 
opportune, The writer will find many 
agree with him that ‘*‘the smaller and 
more 
more attention paid to them.’’ 
sent time it is size, and more size, and in 
connection with this not enough note is 
taken of the habit of growth. Many of 
the huge-flowered sorts are bad in this 
respect—the leaves too large, while there 
is too much of the Japanese blood in them 
to quite please the general grower. Most 
of the varieties awarded honours in 
these days are useful for one thing, and 
one thing only, and that is for obtain- 
ing for exhibition a limited number of 
blooms to a plant. They may be, in fact 
are, imposing as we see them in a cut 
state; but .on the plant are far from 
being satisfactory. For years one has 
looked upon that old variety, Miss Mary 
Anderson, as being the ideal for every- 
day purposes, and it is very doubtful if 
there be a better type even now, notwith- 
standing the long list of kinds that have 
been introduced since. In growth it is 
dwarf and branching; the foliage is small, 
and the flowers gracefully shaped, and 
of excellent quality. It would be well if 
there were more of this type. There may 
be plenty, but the rage for big ones keeps 
them in the background. This last season 
I saw one—a bright yellow—named Mrs. 
A. Middleton, that appeared to be one on 
the lines of which raisers might go, and 
some chaste seedlings raised by Mr. G. 
Carpenter, Byfleet, pleased me very much, 
yet these latter did not take when placed 
before the powers that award certificates. 
Apparently the individual blooms were too 
tiny, yet in a mass they were very effec- 
tive, and when cut the sprays appealed to 
all who vyalue table and other floral 
decorations, 

Generally regarded as a most effective and 
striking class is that known as ‘the Mensa, 
for it really includes a family now, be- 
cause there are recent sports from it 
which vary only in colour. Although 
these are medium-sized only compared to 
many, they are undoubtedly most telling, 
and if the flowers be not thinned: the 
sprays of blooms are exceptionally beau- 
tiful. We shall never get too many of 
this, type, the only fault of which is 
rather tall growth. Caledonia’ represents 
those of huge size—over 6 inches across— 
and however striking such may appear as 
we see them at exhibitions, it is doubtful 
if they are pleasing as seen on the plant. 
They would have the appearance of the 
Japanese kinds badly grown—that is, with 
a central disc or eye—and would hardly 
seem a sufficient return for a _ year’s 
labour. It would be well if no new single 
received an award of merit or first-class 
certificate placed before committees in the 
cut state only. If a growing plant were 
put up there would be no danger of 
honours being given to sorts, the habit of 
which may be positively bad. No thought 
is given to this matter as things go now, 
and a lot of varieties gets into the market 
that prove unsatisfactory when tried. 
Single-flowered kinds likely to please when 
grownina free, undisbudded style are as 
follows :—Ceddie Mason, Ladysmith, Alice 
Crate, Peter Pan, Kitty Bourne, Florrie 





pulehel- | 


moderate-sized blooms should have | 
At the pre- | 
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Stevens, Caterham Bronze, Dorothy Dann, 
Mrs. W. Buckingham, Nellie Riding, Miss 
A. Holden, Mrs. Loo Thomson, Cinnamon, 
Grace Darling, Ideality, Royalty, and Mrs. 
R. C, Pulling. H. 8. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN SMALL POTS: 
Tiny bush plants in pots not more than 
5 inches in diameter are highly asteemed, 
being so useful for room and other pur- 
poses of decoration. Such plants are easy 
to grow, too, if we except rather constant 
labour in the matter of watering; but even 
this does not last long, because the year 
is somewhat advanced before a start is 
made. Nor do we need to grow many 
varieties; just the leading colours are all 
we want. Caprice du Printemps and its 
sports have made this phase of culture 
reliable, the sorts being dwarf in them- 
selves, free to bloom, and withal pretty in 
shape of flower. Unfortunately, the varie- 
ties are a bit mixed as regards names. 
They are mostly of continental origin, and 
thus bear foreign names; but the general 
custom is to term them White Cap, Yellow 
Cap, Red Cap, and so on; this seems suffi- 
cient in purchasing. Besides this family 
with flowers of medium size and shaggy 
formation, Le Pactole is a capital bronze, 
Almirante a crimson variety, and Rye- 
cioft Glory a deep yellow. The pretty 


little pompons, Snowdrop and Primrose 
League, again, make useful miniature, 


plants in small pots; so do Mary Anderson 
and Miss Annie Holden, two old-time sorts 
with single blossoms. 

During May the cuttings may be put in. 
At that time it is best to choose a cool and 
shady spot for them. I find the north side 
of a building or wall satisfactory,, where 
one can just rig up some temporary frame 
or shelter. When rooted, they should be 
potted singly, then placed in a frame, kept 
close, and sprinkled with water for a few 
days, after which time gradually get the 
plants accustomed to the open air. Before 
they have a chance to become leggy pinch 
out the tips of the growth to make them 
form side stems low down, and re-pot into 
the flowering-size pots early—that is, be- 
fore the roots get matted. 

Good, stiff, turfy loam with no addition 
except, perhaps, a couple of pounds of 
bone-meal to the bushel, will provide soil 
of a lasting character, and the growth in 
such will be dwarf. The plants should 
have ample space throughout the summer, 
and must not suffer from want of moisture. 
It is advisable to plunge the pots about 
half their depth in ashes. This will save 
a lot of watering, but now and then turn 
the pots so that the roots may not have 
time to grow out of the bottom. The num- 
ber of shoots for each plant may be re- 
duced at the will of the grower; from half- 
a-dozen to nine form a nice little bush, and 
the number of flowers may also be 
decided by thinning. Feeding requires 
care; we do not want gross growth so that 
all that is needed is assistance to keep 
the leaves healthy. The attention necessary 
in the matter of water must be emphasised, 
because if the plants are allowed to flag 
through want of it the chances of suecess 
are lessened. I should haye mentioned an 
excellent late-flowering sort named Miss 
Maud Jefferies, which is particularly well 
adapted for small pots, and, the flowers 
being white, its value is at once apparent. 

Ss 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Thinning out the crowded growths of 
stock plants.—Now that so many growers 
propagate their Chrysanthemums later 
than usual, the old stock plants are not 
discarded as they used to be years ago. 





Some of the handsomest blooms I have 
seen in recent years were from plants 
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flowered in either 6-inch or 7-inch pots. It 
is not customary to insert the cuttings 
until March and April, and in some Gases 
even so late as May. The latest kinds are] 
propagated first, then follow the ordinary 
November flowering varieties, and the list 
is completed in May with varieties that 
flower naturally in mid-October and 
slightly later. By adopting this rule it is| 
possible to have flowers of the respective } 
types at much about the same time, and} 
from an exhibitor’s point of view this is’ 
no mean advantage. Some growers stop 
the plants grown on the single -'stem 
method, but I do not like the idea. I have 
had excellent results with little or no 
stopping of the plants. What I regard as | 
of the highest importance is having the’ 
stock plants in good order when the 
cuttings are wanted. There is.a danger, 
however, of the cuttings being weak and 
drawn unless means are taken to keep the | 
old stools in good health. All too often no 
measures are taken to ensure the develop- 
ment of sturdy, short-jointed growths. 
Ideal shoots may be largely ensured by 
cutting out all weak and useless growths. 
retaining only the strongest shoots.—- 
HH. G. 
Late - flowering Chrysanthemums.— 
From the third week in December to the | 
second week in January Chrysanthemum | 
flowers were very scaree. Some growers 
had good batches of Embléme Poitevine 
and Mme. Oberthur, and found them of 
great. service. Those who require a 
regular supply of cut flowers during the 
winter cannot do better than put in at 
once nice batches of cuttings of the fol- 
lowing varieties :—Western King is an old 
sort, but it is a fine pure white for 
Christmas; Mme, R. Oberthur is at its 
best throughout December; and December 
Gold is useful during the latter part of 
that month. A. J. Balfour and Dr. Engue- 
hard are two good pinks available at the 
same time.  Baldock’s Crimson is in 
season at Christmas; also HEmbléme 
Poitevine, a lovely incurved yellow. With 
care, Tuxedo. (bronze), Mrs. J. Thompson 
(white), and Nagoya (yellow) may all be 
obtained in quantity at Christmas and 
until the middle of January. The cuttings 
should be put in at once, as-it is essential 
to success that the plants haye a long 
season of growth, and be very strong 
when their shoots are finally stopped. 
Very late stopping has bad results. IJ 
have seen blooms on such plants that only 
possessed a few petals, and those mainly 
on one side of the opening bud.—G. G. B. 
Chrysanthemum Framfield Early White. 
—This is largely grown by the leading 
market growers, who were quick to 
appreciate the worth of the plant and the 
splendid crop of flowers it produces. In 
the opinion of the better growers this 
variety is regarded as the best white yet 
introduced. The plant flowers outdoors 
between late August and October, and is 
good on any bud. When disbudded the 
plant bears grand, solid blooms quite 
freely, and the habit is excellent. Wnhen 
in partially disbudded form it is exceed- 
ingly free flowering, and by market men 
is considered the heaviest cropper and the 
best selling variety for early work. The 
blooms are hardly pure white when grown 
outdoors, there being a suggestion of 
cream in them. However, when plants are 
lifted and placed under glass, or are 
grown in pots and flowered indoors, the 
blossoms are of the purest white. Those 
who are on the lookout for a really first- 
class sort could not do better than plant 
a large batch of this fine early white sort. — 
The first-class certificate of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society was awarded 
this variety on the 28rd September, 1912, 
the date of the award showing its early 
period of flowering.—EH. G. / 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 





LACHENALIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Ir is difficult to understand why these 
bulbous plants should be found in so very 
few gardens. Their comparative bhardi- 
ness, for example, should make them yalu- 
able to amateurs, especially to those who 
have but a limited amount of heat at com- 
mand. A close, stuffy, or heated structure 
only results in weakly growth and gener- 
ally inferior results on the whole. The 
temperature for these Lachenalias never 
need be above 40 degs. during the winter ; 
indeed, I would not hesitate to grow many 
of them in a cold frame, freely ventilated 
in damp weather and protected by mats or 


Lachenalia Ada Bryson. 


the like during frost. Another point of 
equal importance as their hardiness is the 
length of time they remain in flower. 
Many kinds in the cool temperature I have 
referred to will remain in perfection for 
fully -six weeks, some even longer than 
this after the flowers are fully developed. 
Other points which are worth noting are 
their simple requirements and the freedom 
with which they reproduce themselves by 
means of offsets. They may be grown in 
pots, pans, or even hanging-baskets, but 
unless these last are suspended very low, 
not a tithe of the beauty of the plants is 
seen; and while we have so many really 
valuable subjects especially suited to hang- 
ing overhead, I would very much prefer 
to see the Lachenalias more suitably and 
certainly more naturally planted in masses 








in pans where they may be seen to ad- 
vantage, and prove a source of enjoyment 
for some considerable time. Their 
CULTIVATION is by no means difficult. 
They succeed well in any good ordinary 
soil, but preferably in peat and loam in 
equal parts, with a little decayed manure 
added, the whole made rather sandy. In 
planting them they should not be covered 
with more than I inch of soil, and unless 
the soil is very dry, it will not be necessary 
to water at all for a week or so. The best 
time for planting them is September or 
October, though in this respect they are 
not very particular. I would not hesitate 
to plant these, if sound, dry bulbs were 
procurable, at any time up to the end of 
December, the only difference being that a 





at Cheshunt, 


good succession of their flowers is thus ob- | 


tained, and this is a decided advantage. 
Always provide abundant drainage, and 
when in May they show signs of going to 
rest, gradually lessen the water supply, 
and keep quite dry during June, July, and 
August. A moist, but not wet soil suits 
them best while growing. At the end of 
August or thereabouts it is best to over- 
haul them annually, sorting the large 
bulbs from the small, putting the latter 
into boxes of good soil for growing on, 
and planting the flowering bulbs into pots 
and pans for present use. 
VARIETIES.—There are a good many 
species and varieties in cultivation, from 
among which the following are the best.:— 
L.. PENDULA.—A bold-growing, handsome 
species, haying purple, red, 








and yellow | 


flowers gracefully arranged on a_ stout 
stem. This is, without doubt, the showiest 
of the family, and easily distinguished by 
its flowers and broad dark-green foliage. 

L.. TRrcoLor.—A very free-flowering and 
rapidly-increasing species, the flowers 
yellow and tipped with green and red, 
while the foliage is distinctly glaucous and 
freely spotted with dull purple spots. 

L. NELSONI is a lovely hybrid, with rich, 
clear, golden-yellow flowers. This is one 
of the best and most continuous bloomers. 

L. AuREA, Which is synonymous with L. 
tricolor lutea, hus also flowers of a golden 
hue; these, however, are not superior 
either in colour or their numbers, but its 
foliage is very distinct. 





From a photograph in Mr. Bennet Poée’s garden 


T.. LUTKOLA is another with yellow self- 
coloured flowers borne on spikes 9 inches 
or 10 inches high, the foliage’ slightly 
glaucous and freely covered with reddish- 
purple spots. Others also might be named, 
but none of equal merit to the above. The 
usual height these plants attain to is from 
8 inches to 10 inches, and they bear twenty 
or more of their pendent tubular-shaped 
blossoms. By successive planting Lachen- 
alias may be had in flower for three or 
four months. 

The variety Ada Bryson which we figure 
to-day was raised by Sir F. Moore, at 
Glasnevin, the colour of the flowers being 
a deep old gold, suffused with bronze and 


orange. It is of vigorous growth, the 
flower-spikes reaching a_height of 
10 inches. T, 
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THE DOUBLE WHITH PRIMULA. 
THis has not been grown so extensively of 
late as it was a few years ago. Why that 
should be so is rather difficult to account 
for, seeing it is so useful. True, it is not 
everyone who can grow it to perfection, 
though the cultivation is of the simplest, 
provided due attention is paid to its require- 
ments at the proper season. The old Double 
White has given place to one of more 
robust habit, which has a better constitu- 
tion, both foliage and flowers being much 
larger. ‘To grow double Primulas well, 
cuttings should be rooted as soon as the 
plants have gone out of flower, as ample 
time is then afforded for the plants to be- 
come fully developed by the autumn. The 
simplest way to propagate this Primula is 
to cut off all the old dead foliage when 
the blooming period is past, then earth up 
the stems with some light, sandy soil, and 
place in a moist, warm temperature, the 
soil being kept damp so as to induce new 
roots to form up the old stems. In the 
course of a few weeks the offsets will be 
sufficiently rooted to admit of being potted 
into small pots. Turn the old plants out 
and shake ali the soil from the roots. 
They can then be divided into several 
Pleces, which should be potted singly into 
pots of suitable sizes, according to their 
strength. The compost that suits this 
section of Primulas is a mixture of leaf- 
soil, loam, and thoroughly-decayed 
manure, adding sufficient sand to make the 
whole porous. 

As these plants make fine fibrous roots 
they should be potted rather firmly and 
ample drainage afforded. After potting, 
the plants should be returned to a warm, 
moist atmosphere, and kept shaded from 
the sun until established, when more air 
should be admitted. When well rooted, 
the plants should be shifted into pots a 
size or two larger, according to their 
strength. Pots 6 inches in diameter will 
be found large enough. I have had them 
15 inches or more through in pots of these 
dimensions, and carrying flower-stems a 
foot or more in length. All flowers should 
be. kept pinched off as they show until 
about the first week in October, after 
which they may be allowed to develop. 
If the plants are well looked after they 
will continue blooming throughout the 
winter. As the individual flowers on the 
first whorl have stems from 2 inches to 
8 inches in length, these should be taken 
off as they open, which will throw the sap 
into the whorls above and cause them to 
develop finer blooms. These single 
flowers are useful for a variety of pur- 
poses, such as for button-holes or for 
small vases. 

Primulas require a light, airy structure, 
but they resent sun, and, owing to this, so 
many fail in their cultivation. During the 
summer the plants must be shaded at all 
times when the sun is bright, but from the 
middle of October until the flowering 
period is past they will need all the sun- 
shine that can be given them. The finest 
bateh of these plants I ever saw was grown 
by Mr. Bunney, of Barcombe. There was 
a large house filled with them. He told 
me that the variety he grew was named 


gigantea. The flowers were of extra 
large size and the stems very strong. 


Where a large quantity of white flowers 
is required this form of the Double White 
Primula is very useful, as it produces such 
an abundance of bloom at a season when 
choice flowers are searce. TERO 1e 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Jasminum primulinum under glass.—In 
the open ground this Jasmine has in some 
places at least scarcely fulfilled the antici- 
pations that were freely indulged in when 
it was first introduced. Although it grows 





vigorously it does not always flower with 
the freedom that one could wish. It is, 
however, admirably adapted for flowering 
in a cool-house, where it is just protected 
from frost and nothing more. Large speci- 
mens May be employed for the purpose, or 
smaller examples in pots 6 inches ‘to 
7 inches in diameter are equally useful. 
They are perhaps most effective when the 
main shoot or shoots are secured to an up- 
right stake, and the others allowed to dis- 
pose themselves at will, as the plants are 
then totally devoid of any stiffness or 
formality. After the flowering season is 
over the shoots may be shortened back, 
and any old and exhausted ones cut out. 
The extent to which this pruning is carried 
cut ‘will depend upon the size of the 
plants, and if they are required to be much 
larger. When frosts are over they may be 
plunged outside in a sunny spot, giving 
them occasional doses of liquid manure 
during the summer. In this way good, 
well-ripened growths will result, and if 
taken under glass before sharp frosts set 
in one may reasonably anticipate a good 
display of blossoms.—K. R. W. 


Acacia ovata.—This Australian Acacia, 
also known by the specific name of obliqua, 
is one of the earliest to flower, its rich 
golden-yellow blossoms being borne quite 
early in the New Year. What is more, it 
will flower freely in quite a young state, 
so that for a small greenhouse it is espe- 
cially valuable. This Acacia is naturally 
of a sturdy, freely-branched habit of 
growth, the numerous shoots being thickly 
clothed with small ovate leayes, while the 
blossoms, in the shape of little golden 
balls, are very numerous. Other desirable 
kinds that will not soon. outgrow their 
allotted space are Acacia pulchella and A. 
Drummondi. This last is one of the most 
particular in its. cultural requirements, 
and succeeds best with a moderate amount 
of peat in the potting compost, whereas 
A. ovata is of good constitution and con- 
forms well to ordinary greenhouse treat- 
ment. If it shows signs of getting too big 
for its position it may be cut back imme- 
diately after flowering, and repotted as 
soon as the young shoots are pushed out. 
A mixture of loam, peat, and sand will 
suit it well. These greenhouse Acacias 
should be stood out-of-doors during the 
summer months, as in this way the wood is 
ripened and the production of flower-buds 
ensured. In the case of these and other 
greenhouse plants care must be taken that 
they are not allowed to suffer from want 
of water when stood outside a thing that 
may very readily happen unless they are 
closely attended to.—W. T. 


Some old-fashioned stove and green- 
house plants.—Many of the old plants we 
grew in our youth have become scarce and 
scme have disappeared altogether. Vineas 
alba and Y. oculata, when well-grown, 
made useful specimens for the summer 
exhibitions for a change, and were easily 
propagated and grown. Torenia asiatica 
made a good basket plant and produced 
freely purple flowers. There are other 
Torenias useful, though less vigorous than 
asiatica. Russellia juncea, when 
grown, is nearly covered with scarlet tube- 
shaped flowers, and used to make a good 
specimen for the summer shows. Among 
climbing stove plants that used to be com- 
mon, and which, for the most part, are less 
known now, are Combretum purpureum 
and Hexacentris mysorensis. TIpomea 
Horsfallie flowers very freely in winter, 
but the blooms only Jast one day, though 
this is not of much consequence, as fresh 
flowers open every morning. Rhyncosper- 
mum jasminoides is a very useful plant 
trained over a balloon-shaped trainer. It 
may be forced into bloom early, and will 
last most of the summer if moved to the 








well, 





conservatory. The flowers ‘are very 
fragrant. It will succeed in the cool 
greenhouse. I have seen it growing 


against a south wall on the south coast. 
Besides the above there are many old- 
fashioned things that would be, worth 
looking up again.—H. H. 

Cyperus alternifolius.—‘‘ Kirk’? has a 
good word for this useful plant on page 66. 
He does not mention the variegated form 
which in dark rooms is of eyen greater 
value than the type. Its variegation in 
well-grown plants is as bright as that of 
the silver-leaved Pandanus Veitchi, and 
apparently is just as easily cultivated. It 
has been found that in some gardens where 
soft water is not stored for watering, and 
the supply comes from springs charged 


with iron, the variegation cannot be main- ~ 


tained. I have come across one or two 
instances where this has been experienced, 
which is rather tiresome, because in the 
stove or intermediate house the green 
form does not associate well with Crotons, 
Dracsenas, Pandanuses, Aralias, and such- 
like. ‘‘ Kirk ’’ does not mention the ease 
with which these Cyperuses can. be rooted 
in water. Hach head cut with enough 
stem to act as a balance and dropped into 


a tank of tepid water in time roots freely, — 


and can then be placed singly into smail 
G60-pots, choosing a not over rich soil. This 
applies more particularly to the variegated 
form, though the green form should also 
be included, because a moderate growth 
is much more pleasing than a coarse head 
and long stalk that, in the ordinary course 
ot events, would need staking. I quite 
agree with ‘‘ Kirk’? that seedling plants 
are preferable to those divided. They 
grow more shapely, have shorter stalks, 
and altogether are more desirable. I find 
the variegated kind is not so free to seed, 
nor does it become so rampant, which is 
an advantage. I believe it needs more 
heat to properly bring out the variegation. 
—W.S. 

Salvia Pitcheri.—Though this, in some 
gardens in the southern counties, blooms 
freely in the open borders late in the 
autumn, it is as a winter-flowering green- 
house subject that it is most useful. Here 
its long spikes of light blue or grey flowers 
are very telling during the dull months. 
Cuttings should be inserted in small pots 
and afterwards placed in a gentle heat 
until rooted. Those produced at the base 
of the old shoots are preferable, as these 
grow away more strongly. 
the plants should be potted singly into 
small pots and returned to a heated strue- 
ture until established, when they may be 
transferred to a cold frame and shifted 
into larger pots, as those in which they 
are growing become filled with roots. The 
young shoots will need pinching to induce 
them to make lateral growths, as it is 
from these that the flower spikes are pro- 
duced. As the growths are very slender, 


When rooted, 











small stakes will be necessary for their — 


support. The plants must be housed on 
the first approach of frost and given a 
light, airy position. .Here they will soon 
commence to throw up their flower spikes, 
and will continue blooming for a long 
time. When grown in pots of limited size 
it will be necessary to afford ample sup- 
plies of water at the roots, particularly in 
hot weather.—H. C. P. 


Gardenias.—The earliest batch of these 
should have their buds well advanced by 
now, but it is not advisable to give them 
excessive heat or moisture until longer 
and brighter days are with us. To 
increase the size of the flower the shoots 
at the base of the bud need pinching out, 
but not until the said bud is well 
advanced, as I have seen buds fail to swell 
when this has been unduly hastened. To 
maintain a stock of young plants—and 
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‘these usually produce the largest flowers—_ 


‘cuttings may be inserted forthwith, placing 


‘four around the side of a 4-inch pot nearly 


filled with sandy peat and loam, If a) 


‘bottom-heat of 70° degs. can be afforded 
they will quickly root, and may be potted 
-up singly in similar sized pots, also com- 
jpost as given above, later in the season | 


transferring to 6-inch or 7-inch pots, which 
will be large enough for the first year. 
Firm potting is a necessity.—J. MAYNE. 


Coleus thyrsoideus.—This is a most use- 


‘ful warm greenhouse plant, flowering as 


it does at this season of the year, when | 


-plue flowers are by no means plentiful. It 
‘is of easy culture and may be raised either 
-from seed sown in spring or from cuttings 
of the young shoots inserted in small pots 
and placed in heat. When rooted they 
should be shifted into larger pots, and 
when the weather is sufficiently warm be 
transferred to a cold frame, where they 


will make a sturdy growth through the | 


summer. 
plants must be given a temperature of 
from 50 degs. to 55 degs. Fahr., when they 
will soon commence to throw up their 


As cold weather approaches, the | 
| the sorts that refuse to grow well were dis- 
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ROSES. 


ROSE ANNA OLIVIER. 


| ANNA OLIvieER does splendidly in this part 


of the country. It is with me a 
strong grower and flowers very freely. 
FRANK R. DURHAM. 
Salcombe, South Devon. 


very 





THE GROWTH OF ROSES. 
Too little attention is frequently given to 
the habit of growth in Roses, and sorts 
not at all suited to each other are planted 
side by side. This makes a group look 
patchy. Mistakes in this way are usually 
the result of taking down the names of 
those seen at shows. The flowers as there 


| displayed are admired, the sorts obtained 


and planted, and the reckoning comes 
later, Plant J. B. Clark next to Horace 
Vernet for example. The former will be 
rampant and the latter will most likely 
die. Not much harm would be done if all 


earded, even if we include some good 
exhibition ones. Juliet is a popular kind 
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to come on account of growth suitable for 
massing. 

Tea Roses generally do not please me in 
all ways. Mme. Antoine Mari, Mme. Jean 
Dupuy, Marie Van Houtte, and Molly 
Sharman Crawford have the attributes of 
good ‘* bedders,”? but Maman Cochet and 
its white sport, White Maman Cochet, 
have, to my mind, a fatal growth, inas- 
much as the blooms are not held upright. 
Varieties are wanted in this group with 
the fine foliage of the old Souvenir 
dun Ami. Sorts of the distinct 


Pernetiana Class differ again in habit, 
Beaute de Lyon being like Juliet, 
and fayon d’Or and Lyon Rose 


good in respect of branching growth. A 
pity it is that we do not have a national 
garden, where all Roses could be tried 
before they come into general cultivation. 
Such a trial would soon get the number of 
varieties within reasonable limits, and the 
unsatisfactory ones would go to the wall. 
S. W. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose arches of rotting wood.—I have a 
number of rustic wood Rose arches which are 





Rose Anna Ovivier. From a photograph sent by Mr. F. R. Durham, Salcombe, Devon. 


flower spikes, which are produced at the 
‘ends of the shoots. To get strong speci- 
mens the plants must -be shifted into 
_larger pots as they become filled with 


roots, and pinching must be attended to | 


as growth proceeds. This pinching must 
be discontinued towards the end of the 
summer if fine spikes are desired. The 
soil that suits this Coleus best is a light, 
rich compost, and ample water must be 
afforded during the growing’ season, 
especially if the plants are grown in small 
pots. The more liberal the treatment the 
finer the flower spikes and the longer will 
the plants continue to bloom.—H GEP: 
The value of a bed of leaves.—The 
genial warmth of a bed of leaves is very 


useful at this season for starting Roses | 
| horizontally instead of upright. 


in pots, Strawberry forcing, Vines in pots, 


forwarding bulbs in pots, and many other | 


purposes for which a steady, genial heat 
is required. The leaf-bed is specially 
good for Roses, as both growth and 
flowers are clean and robust under such 
-eenditions. A bed of leaves 1 foot or so 
thick is a great help to the roots of Vines 
when forcing at this season or earlier.— 





| recent variety, is another. 


one likes to see by itself; so is Avoca. 
Bessie Brown is an example of a Rose 


which does not hold its flowers up.. The 
stem is weak near the flower-bud. This 


style of flower does not satisfy; indeed, 
not a few which look well when wired fail 
in the garden. Probably in the somewhat 
new class of Hybrid Teas will be found 
the greater number of perfect habited 
Roses. Pharisaer is regarded as excel- 
lent. It always strikes one in the nursery 
rows, in groups—in fact anywhere, on 
account of its many good qualities. Jonk- 
heer J. G. Mock is another Rose that is 
forcing its way to the fore. Ophelia, a 
British Queen, 
on the other hand, does not please. Its 
foliage is comparatively small, and it has 
an ugly way of putting out stems 
I am told 
that that superb new white, Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, is'a good doer; if so it will be 
doubly welcome. Lady Ashtown, Caroline 
Testout, Mme. Ravary, Mrs. A. Ward, 
Irish BHlegance, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Lady Pirrie, Gen. MacArthur, Richmond, 
Joseph Hill, Mrs. Alfred Tate, and 
Duchess of Wellington appear to me a 
dozen that will be popular for some time 





rotten and breaking down under the weight of 
the climbing Roses, which have not yet been 
pruned. I must replace them either by 
galvanised iron arches or wood after pruning 
the Roses hard. Can any of your corre- 
spondents who have had experience say how 
this can best be done and which material 
would be best? I have some young Spruce 
poles available for the purpose. How long 
will they last in the ground if ereosoted below, 
and how can I make an arch out of them 
Ne HH. Maupzg, Bussock Hill, New- 
uUTY: 


{I have had much experience of these, 
and I would much rather put them on the 
fire than go through the labour of erecting 
them. For any permanent Rose pergola 
one must have an enduring foundation. 
If it is a well-considered pergola to last 
for years have a brick pillar or a small 
eonerete one, which, with the new ways, 
may be east to last very well. Failing 
these, and if you only want a light arch, 
have it made of ordinary T-iron, which is 
cheap, with bits of Chestnut wood, and 
paint the arch a nut colour. That will 
give you an enduring base, and if the 
sticks rot they can be easily renewed. No 
wood will last long thrust into the ground. 
I have tried the best Oak, and it rots as 
soon as Larch, which many people are fond 
of using.—R.] 
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FRUIT. 


THE BEST APPLE IN THE WORLD. 
In your issue of January 38rd *‘ W.’”? makes 
some rather severe rematks on ‘ Scotus’s ”’ 
claim that Cox’s Orange Pippin is the best 
Apple in the world. Incidentally he states 
that it is quite deficient in various ways. 
One would be glad to know what these 
deficiencies are. Long experience of this 
Apple confirms the almost universal ac- 
ceptance of the high qualities of Cox’s 
Orange Pippin when well grown, and I 
know no English Apple to beat it for its 
all-round excellence. My own experience 
also is that it is a good average bearer, 
and the fact that it is difficult ‘‘to get a 
bushel in London,’’ whereas there are 
quantities of Newtown, only tends to show 
that it is not grown in sufficient quantities 
to meet the demand. (No. There is no 
existing Apple so much planted as Cox’s.— 
Ep.) No Apple consumer can dispute the 
splendid qualities of the Albemarle New- 
town Pippin, but we cannot grow it in 
our climate. (Who said we could? And 


when men write of the best Apple ‘in the | 


world’? we have to take in the world.— 
Ep.) I agree with him as~ to his- high 
opinions of the Ribston. 
Hnglish Apples are: American 
Margil, and Lord Burghley. 
There is also a delightful little Apple 
which appeals to some tastes, the Wyken 
Pippin, rather delicate in flavour, but 
erisp and clean on the palate. We have a 
local Apple in our county known as Lord 
Lennox, which ripens in September and 
which is far before it in flavour, juice, 
and texture, with a _ pleasant 
taste, and, as to colour and shape, it is 2 
beautiful fruit and much superior to Wor- 
cester Permain. Lord Lennox seils readily 
here, but, unfortunately, will not keep. 
Springfield, N. I. B. 
——The views of almost all 
matters discussed in GarpDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED are practically identical with 
mine. I therefcre regret to cross swords 
with him on the question of the best Apple. 
If he means that, as a general purpose 
Apple, the Newtown Pippin is the best, I 
ean agree with him, but if he considers 
that this or any other American Apple is 
as good as Cox’s 
flavour, I cannot agree with him. I often 
praise Apples highly that are many de- 
grees inferior in quality to Cox’s, but I 
must state that for quality and flavour 


Mother, 


“W.’? on 


nothing exceeds a_ well-grown Cox’s 
Orange. Its flesh is also of the right con- 
sistency. The Ribston, as a rule, is very 


hard in texture, though when we get a 
very well-grown sample it is different, and 
it is then nearly of the same order of 
merit as Cox’s. (Hardness is not a bad 
quality in an Apple. It is softness mars 
some Apples.—lNp.) Cox’s, unfortunately, 
seems to be a scarce Apple, but that 
does not affect the point that it is the 
finest Apple in the world for inherent 
goodness. (We quite dissent; there are 
better Apples. Of these we hope to name a 
few soon.—Ep.) An Apple must be 
judged by its condition at its best stage. 
Any really good Apple may be of wretched 
quality at certain stages or when badly 
grown. So far as my experience goes, 
good Ribstons are more difficult to obtain 
than good Cox’s Orange, and the best 
Ribstons that I have had came. from 
Australia. Ribston seems to require heat 
to ripen it properly and to be of agreeable 
texture. The best flavoured American 
Apple is the Canadian Russet. We get 
several Russets from America, and unless 
the right one is obtained at its ripe stage 
disappointment will follow. The _ best 
Russet Apples are not grown as commonly 
as their great merits deserye. 


Three other good | 


sub-acid | 


in respect of superb | 


The best! 





are of delicious flayour and run Cox’s 
Orange very close; indeed, they are about 
equally agreeable. The Old Golden Russet 
should be in every garden; also the old 
Brown Russet. The new Apples interest 
me, but I prefer the old. James Grieve 
and King’s Acre Pippin at their best stage 
are, however, worthy of being placed with 
our best Apples, though when not at their 
best they are disappointing. James Grieve 
is the better of the two for flavour. 


W. J. FARMER. 





TREATMENT OF VINES. 


In February of last year I planted three 
Muscat of Alexandria Vines in a house in which 
there are also two old Vines of the same 
variety. The young rods have done well, and 
have reached the top of the house (lean-to), 
and I have pruned them back to one-third of 
their length. Would you advise me to use any 
artificial heat for them during the coming 
season, and, if so, how much? At the back of 
the house is a staging. What could I success- 
fully grow on this that would accommodate 
itself to the conditions necessary for the Vines? 
I thought of Caladiums and other things. The 
house is fitted with good heating apparatus, 
and I have a greenhouse which is heated in 
winter.—DEVON. 

[As to whether little or much fire-heat 
should be employed depends on the period 
at which you wish the Grapes on the old 
Vines to be ripe. If September or October 
would be early enough the young Vines 
in question would benefit by not being 
started earlier, and would make stronger 
growth as a result. Assuming the months 
named to be a convenient time, then the 
Vines need not be started until the first 
week in March, and for the first four or 
five weeks only sufficient fire-heat would 
be required to maintain an equable tem- 
perature of 50 degs. at night. Whether 
much or little, or none at all, would be 
necessary. during the day would pe 
governed largely by weather conditions, 
which, during March, are very variable. 
sright sunshine at that period quickly 
runs the temperature up.to a point far in 
excess of what is necessary for newly- 
started Vines, therefore, when there 
appears a likelihood of the weather being 
clear and bright for the day the heat may 
be shut off early enough for the pipes to 
get cool before the sun shines with full 
force on the roof of the house. If the 
vinery is closed early enough to run the 
temperature up to 85 degs., fire-heat need 
not be turned on again until the tempera- 
ture falls to 60 degs. in the afternoon. In 
dull, windy, and frosty weather enough 
fire-heat to keep the internal atmosphere 
at 55 degs. would be necessary. When the 
buds break, and as the Vines advance into 
full growth, higher night and day tem- 
peratures will of necessity be required, for 
which. fire-heat alone will have to be 
relied'on in the first instance: but in the 
second, weather conditions will, as before, 
play an important part, and the necessity 
for the employment, or otherwise, of arti- 
ficial heat will be governed entirely by 
these factors. The same rule will apply 
throughout the season, or until the Grapes 
are ripe, and the only likelihood of a de- 
parture from it being possible is in the 
event of the summer and autumn being 
very hot, as was the case in 1911, when 
fire-heat in your part of the country could 
be dispensed with after the Grapes have 
stoned. Stove plants could be grown on 
the staging mentioned, but not until a 
temperature of 65 degs. at night is re- 
quired for the Vines. Even then. you 
should be careful to see that the plants 
are scrupulously clean, as if you once get 
““mealy-bug’’ on the Vines it will prove a 
great source of annoyance and prove difli- 
cult to eradicate. In the meantime the 
staging could be used for the forwarding 
of plants that need a moderate amount of 
warmth only, or for the starting of a 
batch of late pot Strawberries.] 








NOTES AND REPLIES: 


Melons failing.—I should be glad of yotit 
advice re my Melons. They were grown on a 
flat stage, about 3 feet high, with pipes under 
neath. They were planted on mounds, which 
were top-dressed as the roots worked through. 
The flowers were fertilised (four on a plant) 
and set well; but on two or three plants, when 
the fruits got about as big as a hen’s egg, one 
of the fruits took the lead, the other fruits on 
the plant coming to a standstill and finally 
turning yellow and dropping off. Why was 
this? I had a plant or two behave the same 
the previous season. I cut a nick in the stem 
just above the big fruits and inserted a piece 
of stick, honing to check the sap a bit; but no, 
the one fruit kept on swelling, the other three 
on the plant standing still and looking on in 
admiration at their big brother. I should be 
glad to know if I could remedy this in any 
way. Those which grew four on a_ plant 
averaged 2 lb. or 3 lb. each, and the big ones 

lb. or 6 lb. The variety was Hero of Lock- 
inge.—MELO. ‘ 

[The only way we can account for the 
Melons behaving in the manner described 
is that the fruit which gained and held 
the lead must have been set a few days in 
advance of the others. We have before 
now known such a thing occur, when there 
has been a difference of but one day only. 
When as many fruits as are required for 
a crop are set at one and the same time 
they, as a rule, swell off and keep pace 
with one another to the finish. It is more 
difficult with some varieties to induce 
them to produce a_ sufficiency of female 
blossoms of the same age and to get them 
open simultaneously than with others, and 
it is not. unusual for the grower to have 
to wait until the laterals resulting from 
the third and fourth stopping have been 
produced before the desired object can be 
attained. 'This should not, however, be 
the case with the variety you name, as it 
is one of the best for producing fruit-bear- 
ing laterals in abundance. We therefore 
think if you put the foregoing hints into 
practice this season that the difficulty will 
be surmounted. Had you taken off the 
fruit in question’ when it first showed 
signs of swelling in advance of the other 
three there is not the slightest doubt that 
these would have been saved.]  ~ 


Apple crossing.—In reply to W: J. 
Farmer’s letter in your issue of January 
3rd, surely Cox’s Orange should not be 
blamed for the inferior quality of its 
descendants, which have rather produced 
the bad qualities of the. other parents, 
such as Peasgood’s Nonsuch, ete. It is the 
old mistake of trying to get size and 
colour regardless of quality and flavour. 
I suggest that Cox’s Orange should only 
be crossed with other good dessert 
varieties, such as the following :— 
American Mother, Margil, Ribston Pippin, 
Wyken Pippin, Dutch Mignonne, King of 
the Pippins, Sturmer Pippin, and King’s 
Acre Pippin.—F. B., Springfield, N. 


Apple Gascoigne’s Scarlet Seedling.— 
There was a time when I did not think 
very highly of this Apple, but that was 
because it came under my noticé at a 
period of the year when its good properties 
were not developed. I find that in the 
month of January it is a sweet Apple, soft 
in flesh, and generally agreeable. It not 
only looks well, but is really good, though 
perhaps not of the highest type.—W. J. 
FarMer, Ye Hive, Redruth, Cornwall. 


Planting Strawberries.—Where it was im- 
possible to get the young plants put out in their 
fruiting quarters early last autumn, the work 
may be done, when the soil is dry enough, 
from the third week in February to the end of. 
March. As the soil quickly dries up on the 
surface in early spring, the cultivator should 
put on a nice surface mulch immediately the 
planting is finished. Amateurs often waste 
considerable space -in their gardens through 
planting their Strawberries too far apart, both 
in the rows and between them. Instead of 
putting out plants nearly 2 feet apart in the 
rows and 2 feet or more from row to row, 
16 inches between the plants and 20 inches be- 
tween the rows would be ample. Excellent re- 
sults follow putting out three plants, 1 foot 
apart, triangle fashion, in the rows, allowing a 
space of 18 inches between each triangle and 
2 feet between the rows.—Bounrne VALE, 
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| VEGETABLES. 


: LATE SAVOY CABBAGES. 

)}Tuem Savoy is usually grown in private 
jgardens for an autumn supply, but I think 
“it has more yalue for mid-winter. or later 
“use, as at that season it is then quite free 
fot the strong flayour which the earlier 
supply has. How often does one see a 
quarter of Savoys in the garden occupying 
‘a position that would be far better suited 
to a less hardy vegetable. I have often 
‘Seen the early varieties on a south border 
follow early Peas or Cauliflowers. I do 
‘not think Savoys of much value when 
they come into use at the end of! the 
summer with Peas, Cauliflowers, Marrows, 
and other choice vegetables. They are not 
wanted, and I certainly would not give 
.them a border on which one could with 
advantage grow late Beans and _ salads. 
Savoys should be grown for the early 
winter or late autumn supply, at which 
season they are of greater value, just as 
the tender vegetables are on the wane. To 
get them in October and November it is 
useless to sow early. Late April and May 
are quite early enough. It is well to sow 
on an open quarter thinly to get strong 
seedlings. 

For winter supply some varieties are 
specially suitable, the best I have grown for 
use from January to April being the New 
Year, a distinct late variety, and a little 
smaller than the ordinary Drumhead, but 
i very hardy. ‘To get the best results give 
an open quarter and plant before the seed- 
‘lings are drawn, so as to secure a sturdy 
growth. It is well not to give too rich 
soil; a quarter manured for a previous 
crop will do well, indeed I have with good 


results planted after the second early 
Potatoes. W.F. K. 
DISEASE IN CELERY. 


I po not remember so much inferior Celery 
as during the past year. This in most cases 
was caused by the Celery fungus disease 
and the leaf miner. So rampant was the 
disease in the eastern counties on a clay 
soil that at the annual exhibitions in the 
autumn many growers could not exhibit 
Celery at all, and that which was staged 
Was very poor and in an ordinary season 
would not have been shown. In many 
eases damp or sunless weather appeared 
to encourage the pest in spite of spraying. 
No doubt the pest in many cases had got 
a firm hold of the plants before remedial 
measures were employed. In other cases 
the Celery fungus was present in the soil, 
and it was in such cases absolutely impos- 
sible to fight against it,-as the weather in 


the autumn was somewhat favourable 
to its spreading. Prevention is far 
better than cure, and with the _ be- 


ginning of another season it is well to 
take steps to be free of the pest. To this 
end fresh quarters as far away as possible 
from the infected area should be chosen, 
and strong, sturdy plants that have been 
raised with as little forcing as possible 
should be secured. I found in many cases 
it was the earliest plants that suffered 
most, but the evil in many cases was due 
to infested soil. There is a tendency to 
plant in soil full of humus, and here it is 
planted year after year. The disease in 
time becomes rampant. This shows the 
importance of fresh quarters. I have for 
years made it a practice in heavy soils to 
use burnt garden refuse freely. This 
spread over the surface before digging in 
is an excellent fertiliser and also rids the 
land of worms and slugs. In a gardeu 
with limited space this advice was carried 
out. Other aids such as wood ashes or 
burnt charcoal refuse were equally efli- 
eacious and in the end gave complete 
| immunity from the pest. The 
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LEAF MINER is equally difficult to THE WEEK’S WORK. 
check. I have in vain used sulphide of “hee 
1otassi and the Bordeaux mixture. 
apenas bee yee SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


This may check the fly somewhat, but it 
does not reach the grub firmly encased 
between the skins of the leaves. There 
can be no doubt that if these remedies are 
used sufliciently early and frequently 
much may be done to arrest its progress. 
There are several broods of the insect, 
hence my advice as to frequent spraying 
and preventing the flies depositing a fresh 
batch of eggs. This is at times overlooked, 
as though a thorough dressing will have 
done much to stop its early ravages, if left 
for a time the later broods have time to 
develop, and are the worst to dislodge. 
The use of such aids as fresh soot and 
lime in showery weather assists the plants 
but does not reach the pest. I have also 
found a weekly syringing. of soluble 
Quassia a splendid preventive if used 
from July to the end of September. I 
have referred to the importance of strong 
seedlings, and I think this a great gain. 
The plants I usually raised in cold frames 
and planted direct into the trenches when 
small gave much less trouble than those 
raised in strong heat and pricked out into 
pans or boxes. I found a small quantity 
of manure suffice, as with a healthy plant 
much can be done -by feeding at the right 
moment. Wil CaekRs 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus plants.—Treated as a veget- 
able, Asparagus is generally raised from 
seeds sown in drills in the open air in 
February or March. The number of 
plants required to plant a given plot is 
limited, and some time will be gained by 
sowing seeds in pans or boxes, potting 
off when large enough, and getting them 
established in single pots, and when hard- 
ened: off planting out in April on a well- 
prepared ‘site, 18 inches apart, in, rows 
8 feet apart. There is no doubt that 
Asparagus would profitably occupy more 
space if permitted. The tender kinds of 
Asparagus are largely used for decoration, 
and the white flowers of A. Sprengeri, 
when. the plants are well grown, are nice 
for working up, and the plants are much 
sought after for baskets and other forms 
of decoration. The seeds may be sown 
now, and the seedlings potted off when 
large enough to handle, and shifted into 
5-inch pots when more room is wanted.— 
Bi He» 

Dwarf Bean Ne Plus Ultra.—I doubt 
whether this kind has ever been sur- 
passed for early forcing and the open 
ground. Last year a friend of mine sowed 
it early under glass, and obtained fine 
Jeans in six weeks from the time of sow- 


ing. During the past forty years many 
good kinds have been introduced. 
Osborne’s and Fulmer’s Foreing were 
excellent, bude wt doubt BE either 


equalled Ne Plus Ultra. Few vegetables 
are more appreciated in early spring than 
Dwarf Beans, and they may be obtained 
in many ways at little cost. They may be 
grown in boxes or pots, or be sown in pits 
and frames. After trying most ways I 
think 8-inch pots give the best results. I 
prefer to half fill the pots with soil, then 
sow the seed, and when the seedlings are in 
the rough leaf to fillup the pots. I remem- 
ber when this kind was first sent out. 
Although this is many years ago it is as 
popular now as then. In the open there 
is no better sort for early sowing, or for 
having under shelter for late autumn use, 
—DORSET. 


Raising Cauliflower plants in heat.—Hven 
when Cauliflowers are sown outside in August 
it is advisable to make a sowing in February 
in heat and get the plants established in small 
pots near the glass on a shelf in the green- 
house. Early Snowball is a very useful variety 
for growing under glass in frames, or in a light 
house, or in pots—as a catch crop.—H. 








Conservatory and greenhouse.—F lower 
seeds to sow at the present time comprise 
a good number of species of plants useful 
for decoration. Occupying a foremost 
position are Gloxinias and Streptocarpuses, 
Of these, beautiful free-flowering examples 
can be raised from seed. Clerodendron 
fallax is a fine subject for the stove in 
winter, and is easily raised from seed. 
Torenia Fournieri grandiflora is valuable 
for flowering in late summer and autumn 
in a warm greenhouse, the blooms, which 
are very freely produced, being always 
much admired. Celosia pyramidalis is 
very handsome, and useful for arranging 
with other subjects to lend variety in the 
greenhouse. Salvias, such as Pride of 
Zurich and Fireball, for autumn flowering 
can also be raised from seed, and trial 
should be made of the new-comer, Bouquet 
Rose. Then, if Cinerarias of the large- 
flowered and stellata types are wanted in 
bloom by the end of November next, some 
seed of both should be sown at once. Of 
the first named, lovely self -coloured 
varieties are now to be had separately, 
of which Old Rose and the rich dark red 
Matador find many admirers. The pre- 
ceding remarks about Cinerarias apply 
also to Primula sinensis, among which 
the Giant strains occupy a foremost posi- 
tion, and may be had in a variety of 
colours. The Star Primulas are also ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and by some are pre- 
ferred to the large-flowered sorts. Finally, 
there are the tuberous Begonias, both 
single and double, which, if sown and 
raised now, will furnish useful - sized 
plants for late summer work. The last 
and first three named should be raised in 
the stove, and the others in a slightly 
less heated house. Pots or pans are best 
for the purpose, each of which should be 
covered with a piece of glass and kept 
shaded with Moss or paper until germina- 
tion takes place. As soon as the plants 
are of suflicient size, prick them off into 
pans or boxes, and pot off when fit. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations.— 
Another large batch of cuttings of winter- 
flowering Carnations is being put in, and 
will occupy the frame vacated by those 
struck previously, and which are now well 
rooted and being potted. Except for the 
increase of new or scarce sorts no further 
propagation will be necessary as the two 


batches of ,plants resulting from the 
cuttings already struck and those now 


being put in will furnish sufficient plants 
to fill a large house and yield blooms for 
autumn, winter, and = spring cutting. 
Cuttings to the required number of decora- 
tive and single-flowered Chrysanthemums 
are being propagated, and the _ early- 
flowering or border sorts will soon receive 
the same attention as plants of good size 
are needed for planting in April. ‘The 
stock of Salvia splendens for late autumn 
and winter decoration will be further in- 
creased, and the same with regard to the 
double Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander, which 
I find most useful. Cuttings of Zonal 
Pelargoniums will also be put in very 
shortly, while Dahlias will be placed in 
warmth to give them a _ start. When 
shoots 3 inches to 4 inches long are pro- 
duced these will be taken with a heel and 
inserted singly in thumb-pots and put into 
a propagating case to strike. The first 
lot of 

Achimenes may now be shaken out and 
started, and the same with regard ‘to 
tuberous Begonias when a good _ stock 
exists and it is desirable to have the plants 
flower at two different periods. Cannas 
may also be divided and potted up. Old 
plants of Fuchsias should now be taken 
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from their winter quarters, pruned, and 
placed in a newly-started vinery or Peach- 
house to break. If cuttings are required 
plants of the desired varieties, if placed in 
stronger heat, will soon yield a good 
supply, which will root quickly. Autumn- 
struck Fuchsias for summer blooming 
have been potted into 4-inch pots. Pelar- 
goniums of the regal or large-flowered 
types are now receiving their final shift. 
3ouvardias, if well rested;;may now be 
placed in warmth with a view to affording 
a plentiful supply of cuttings. . Some 
large specimen plants, in 18-inch pots, of 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, which 
are employed for standing on the lawns in 
the summer, are being overhauled, re- 
trained and tied, and put in a vinery to 
give them a start. These are very effective 
when in flower and are much admired. 

Sweet Peas.—A sowing of seed should 
now be made in pots, large 60’s preferably, 
putting three or four seeds into each and 
placing the pots in a cold-house or pit to 
germinate. In moderately light © and 
friable soils a/sowing may at the same 
time be made outdoors. 

Vegetables.—A border or plot of ground 
should be prepared by being manured and 
dug for autumn-sown Onions, as they, 
being in a rather forward condition, 
should be transplanted the first favourable 
opportunity. Peas of first and second- 
early varieties can now be sown more 
generally, and make another sowing of 
Long Pod and the Dwarf Green Gem or 
Cluster Broad Beans on firm ground. The 
latter is much appreciated for its delicate 
flavour. 

The fruit garden.— When the more 
recently introduced Gooseberries and 
Currants are represented in limited num- 
bers in the fruit quarters both they as 
well as standard varieties can be _ in- 
creased to any extent if desired by means 
of cuttings. Independent of the fact that 
numbers can be so readily added to, the 
striking of a few cuttings annually is very 
advantageous, as the stock of bushes 
which results from such practice is useful 
for replenishing as the older trees become 
decrepit and die off. Cuttings of straight, 
well-ripened shoots, about 18 inches in 
length, are best for this purpose. If they 
were selected as advised at pruning: time, 
tied in bundles, labelled, and afterwards 
heeled in, nothing remains to be done now 
but to cut them across at the base just 
below a bud, and with the exception of 
Black Currants pick out all buds but five 
at the tips. Cuttings of the length named, 
if planted very firmly to a depth of 
6 inches, will, when rooted, have clean 
stems 1 foot in length, and will not throw 
up suckers. The object in leaving the buds 
on Black Currant cuttings is to encourage 
breaks at or near the base for the renewal 
of the wood in the bushes as time goes on. 

Rich ground in which to plant the cuttings 
is essential, and, though not necessary, a 
border is usually chosen. ‘The rows are 
best 2 feet asunder and the cuttings 1 foot 
apart. If double and triple cordons of red 
and white Currants and Gooseberries are 
desired the requisite number of the best 





situated and strongest shoots must be 
selected from the breaks’ where | they 


appear on the cuttings, and cut out or rub 
off the surplus. These shoots must in due 
course be trained in the proper positions 


and secured to stakes. - The planting 
should take place the first favourable 
opportunity. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit.—The bed of established 
Strawberries has been cleared of all dead 
leaves or other rubbish, and the surface 
earefully broken up witha fork. The mild 
winter has been favourable to the forma- 
tion of surface roots, and great care must 




















be taken that these. are not injured. A 
top-dréssing of old potting soil, old com- 
post, and mulchings from Vine and Peach 
borders, to which have been added a little 
bone-meal and a liberal quantity of soot, 
and applied from 1 inch to 2 inches deep 
over the bed will greatly benefit the 
plants, as the old crowns throw out fresh 
active surface feeders annually. Where 
the soil-is heavy and cold a dressing of 
this kind suits the plants much better than 
manure.- The beds are given a mulching 
of stable manure: before the weeds com- 
mence to: grow.or the crowns push forth 


young leaves. This mulching keeps in 
moisture, and, having time to get 


thoroughly washed and bleached, it saves 
the usual littering down with straw, when 
the berries are swelling. Young plantations 
are cleared of weeds and runners in dry 
weather, afterwards thoroughly, treading 
or carefully ramming round each plant, 
filling any gaps from. the reserve where 
any have perished, and afterwards giving 
a mulching of short, stable manure. 
Plant-houses.—Palms are now being 
overhauled. These are always in the best 
condition when the pots or tubs are filled 
with roots, but increased rooting space 
must be afforded some of the larger plants; 
therefore, where needed, a slight shift is 
given them. In doing this the roots are 
not disturbed more than is necessary, for 
if the roots are reduced they need great 
care and attention for several .months 
afterwards. <A suitable potting compost 
consists of good fibrous loam, a little good 
peat, and some broken mortar rubble. Pot 
firmly and allow suflicient space at the 
top for watering. Plants that do not re- 
quire repotting are given a top-dressing 
and an occasional application of an ap- 
proved fertiliser, which keeps the foliage 
of a dark green colour. Cuttings of 
Bouvardias are now being inserted. The 
old plants for producing cuttings have 
been kept in a brisk, growing temperature, 
as advised in previous notes, and now 
afford plenty of suitable young shoots 
about 2 inches long. In taking them off 
they are severed at the point where they 
spring from the old wood. They are in- 
serted about an inch apart in 38-inch pots 
filled with sandy soil, placed in a propa- 
gating frame with a temperature of about 
70 degs., and kept moist. They will root 
in two or three weeks, when air is given. 
When  sufliciently rooted they will be 
potted singly into small pots, using 4 com- 
post of sifted loam, leaf-mould, and silver 
sand. When potted, the plants are kept 
close for a week or two, after which they 
will be stood where they can get plenty of 
light. As soon as they have made a little 
top growth the points are pinched out. 
The best of the one-year-old plants that 
have previously flowered and that, after 
cutting in, have made an inch of growth, 
have been partially shaken out and re- 
potted. Bouvardias like rich soil, good 
fibrous loam, leaf-mould, rotten manure, 
and sand forming a suitable compost for 
them. I find moderately-sized plants, 
grown in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, the most 
useful, but if larger specimens are re- 
quired all that is necessary is to give them 
larger pots and to stop the shoots several 
times during the early part of the summer. 
After potting, the plants must be kept in a 
genial growing temperature. The earliest 
batch of Gloxinias has been potted into 
their flowering pots in a compost consist- 
ing of good fibrous loam, peat, leaf-soil. 
and sand Care is taken to provide good 
drainage, as Gloxinias require much water 
when in active growth. Water is applied 
very sparingly at first, a spraying of the 
plants overhead sufficing until leaf and 
root growth becomes active. The plants 
are placed in a position where they obtain 
plenty of light, and an atmospheric tem- 





perature of 65 degs. at night is maintained, 
I find the most satisfactory plants are ob- 
tained from one-year-old tubers; therefore 
I make a liberal sowing every year. So 
much improvement has been effected in 
Cloxinias in recent years that seed of a 
good ‘strain may 
produce flowers of the finest quality. 
The present is a suitable time for sowing 
the seed. Select shallow pans or clean 
pots and place broken crocks, at the bottom 
for drainage; over the crocks put a layer 
of rough material and fill the pots or pans 
to within 4 inch of the rim with a light, 
porous compost consisting of finely-sifted 
loam; good Jeaf-mould, peat, and silver 
sand in equal. proportions. Make ‘this 
moderately firm, smoothing over the sur- 
face; thoroughly water the pots, taking’ 
care not to disturb the surface of the soil. 
After the pots have been allowed to drain 
for a few hours sow the seed thinly and 
regularly. over the surface; afterwards 
give the lightest sprinkling of sand over 
the surface. Place pieces of glass over 
each receptacle and plunge in a moderately 
warm hot-bed; keep moist and shade eare- 


fully. AS soon as germination has taken 
place, the glass should be tilted, and 
finally removed. Gradually harden the 


seedlings by exposure to the light, stand- 
ing. them near the glass. Seeds of 
Begonia, Exacum, Gesnera, Saintpaulia’ 
ionantha, Streptocarpus, and Torenia may 
also be sown now and be given the same 
treatment as Gloxinias. Seeds of many 
other plants that do not require quite so 


‘much heat or such fine soil as those men- 


tioned may also be sown. These include 
Acacia, Asparagus, Canna, Clerodendron 
fallax, Eulalia, Grevillea, Medeola, and 
many others. 

Flower garden and pleasure grounds.— 
Beds containing spring-flowering plants 
have the surface stirred as frequently as 
necessary. Any gaps that have occurred 
amongst the plants are made good from 
the reserve border. Pelargoniums. that 
have been rooted in boxes have been potted 
singly and placed in a warm pit for a time. 
The planting of shrubs is being proceeded 
with as fast as possible and will soon be 
completed. Standard trees and others re- 
quiring support will be secured to a stout 
stake immediately after planting. Care 
must be taken in tying, so that the bark 
of the tree may not be injured by rubbing 
against the stake. Strips of .sacking 
should in all. cases be bound around: the 


stem of the tree between the tie and the | 


bark. .Lawns and paths are swept and 
rolled as frequently as circumstances per- 
mit. Tennis lawns have received a_ top- 
dressing consisting of leaf-soil, loam, soot, 
lime, and bone-meal well mixed together 
and spread thinly and eyenly oyer the 
lawn. ~ 

Vegetable garden.—A sowing of Peas, 
varieties Early Giant and Gradus, has 
been made in 3-inch pots and placed in a 
cool house to germinate, this being a better 
plan than drawing them up weakly in 
heat, Being planted out before they be- 
come root-bound, and lightly protected, 
very little check is given, and if not quite 
so vigorous as those sown where they are 
to grow, they are the quickest to mature 
a crop. Nothing is gained by sowing very 
early either on warm borders or in the 
open. The second or third week in 
February is soon enough for this locality, 


be depended upon to 













and rather than sow before the ground is — 


in good working order, I prefer to wait. 
The earliest crops are taken from warm 
yall borders, varieties from 2 feet to 3 feet 


in height being chosen and planted in rows | 


3 feet to 4 feet apart. <A sowing of 
Spinach is made between the rows. AS 
soon as the first sowing of Carrots ap- 
pears above the ground a further sowing 
of Early Gem will be made on a mild hot: 
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‘ed; a small sowing of the same variety 
ill also be made in a cold pit. Seed of 
furnip HDarly Snowball has been sown in 
eold pit, and as soon as the seedlings 
‘re well above the ground a small sowing 
vill be made on a warm border, provided 
he weather is favourable. Frequent 
mall sowings of French Beans are made 
a pots and grown in a temperature of 
‘0 degs. I. W: GALLOP. 





SCOTLAND. 
Peaches out-of-doors and under glass. 
“There are differences of opinion as. to 
he best time to apply a top-dressing of 
naanure to Peach-trees in the open, some 
iaintaining that thebetter time is when the 
ruits are set, others favouring top-dressing 
t the present time. The latter method 
_ follow, and have always found it the 
aore satisfactory. Previous to the 
aanure being laid over the _ rooting- 
juarters the trees are given a good soak- 
ng of water. The mulch is given freely, 
suit not lavishly, and in addition to being 
‘aluable at a later period it has the pre- 
ent effect of checking evaporation and of 
naintaining an equable moisture at the 
oots of the trees and thereby checking 
iny propensity to bud-dropping should a 
lry spring ensue. It must be borne in 
nind that Peach and Nectarine trees are 
iaturally early flowering, so it follows 
hat under glass care must be taken that 
n the early stages of growth the buds are 
tot unduly hastened. A present tempera- 
ure of 45 degs. is quite sufficient during 
he night for a start, although in the case 
yf the trees now in flower in early houses 
i rise of 5 degs. is permissible. The 
‘amel-hair brush or rabbit’s tail must be 
ised to assist fertilisation, and this is best 
serformed in the middle of the day when 
he pollen is dry. In exceptionally large 
1louses a quick, yet effective, way of dis- 
ributing pollen is to make a fan of pea- 
-ock, turkey, or similar feathers, and to 
igitate it gently up and down about a foot 
from the blossoms, fertilisation being as 
well accomplished in this way as by means 
ot the brush, and a great saving of time 
fected. The borders must be kept regu- 
arly moist, and for this purpose it is ad- 
visable to use tepid water. 
Early Melons and Cucumbers.—lor the 
sarliest supplies of these, small span 


BEES’ “ WRINKLE” 
COMPETITION. 


The guinea offered for Wrinkles sent in upto January 27th 
has been awarded to— 

Miss N. Magoris, St. Monicas, Skipton-in-Craven, Yorks. 

Tn addition, coupons value 2s. 6d. have been sent to 
several other contributors. A selection of the Wrinkles 
sent in is printed below :— 
To secure firm “buttons” on Sprouts.—On 
light soil where Brussels Sprouts grow like umbrellas, but re- 
fuse to make good sprouts, it is a good plan to combine the 
Brussels Sprout and the Shallot bed. Plant the Shallots in 
rows, three rows 9 inches apart, then a space of 14 inches, 
then three more rows 9 inches apart and so on all over the 
bed. Use the wide spaces for paths, plant the sprouts 2 feet 
apart along the paths where the soil will be well firmed 
through treading. This plan can also be utilised when 
planting Onion Sets, also other plants beriles Sprouts will 
benetit by being planted on the firm ground. 
To Protect Seeds from Birds.—Instead of moist- 
ening the seeds and rolling them in red lead as is sometimes 
done, it has been found effective to dust the red lead pow- 
der on the surface of the soil after the seed has been sown. 
A sprinkling should also be given after the seed is up; very 
little powder is required. 
To keep away the Onion Fly.—One bucketful of 
clay, threepennyworth of whitening, one bucketful of soot, 
mix well together with 18 gallons of water, apply to the 
Onion beds with a syringe. 
A Handy Soot and Lime Distributor.—Take an 
ordinary coffee or cocoa tin, punch a dozen holes in the lid, 
fill the tin with the mixture, and fasten down the lid by 
means of an elastic band or a piece of string. This makes a 
cheap and effective powder distributor. 
A Substitute for Sea Kale.—Place a number of 
Swede turnips in a box of soil, make the soil firm, place 
themin adark warm place. In a week or two there will be 
& nice crop of blanched tops possessing a very delicate 
flavour, Itis advisable to reduce the shoots to three or four 
of the strongest. 


GUINEA FOR BEST WRINKLE 


on Vegetable growing. All entries to be written on post- 
Cards, address “Wrinkles,” Bees Ltd., 175b, ll 
Street, Liverpool. Please say if you have received 








Ceproques or whether you wish Seed, Rose, or Plant Lists 
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roofed houses, which can be easily kept at 
a high and regular temperature, are indis- 
pensable. In the case of Melons a heat of 
65 degs. during the night is none too much, 
and at the same time a bottom heat of 
from S80 degs. to 85 degs. must be main- 
tained. The bed should consist solely of 
good fibrous loam roughly chopped and 
made firm. Some growers sow the seeds 
where the plants are to grow ; but I think 
that plants raised in pots and afterwards 
transferred to the mounds fruit more 
freely and are less susceptible to canker 
than those raised in. the former way. 
With regard to Cucumbers, cultural de- 
tails are very similar, but:a little less heat 
and rather more moisture are advisable. 

Conservatory.—The present is a yery 
good time to prepare permanent beds for 
such things as Lapagerias. The bed must 
be well drained, and a course of 4 inches 
of crocks or brickbats is ample. Let this 
be covered with a layer of sound turf 
with the Grass side downward. Place on 
this a good body of peat, and top off with 
a layer of finely-sifted soil and sharp sand 
in mixture. This suits Lapagerias well, 
and will keep the plants going without 
assistance for a long time. An attractive 
climber just coming into flower is Clematis 
indivisa lobata, and for blooming at the 
present time Habrothamnus elegans, if 
cut back during summer, is. useful. 
The earliest of the large Dutch Hyacinths 
in pans containing six bulbs each are use- 
ful in many ways, although some objec- 
tions are occasionally raised to their pro- 
nounced odour. Tulips, Daffodils, dif- 
ferent kinds of Primulas, Arums, and 
Cinerarias are all available in greater or 
less quantities. 

Cuttings.—The majority of Chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings have now been secured, and 
only a few from plants, which produce 
cuttings sparingly remain to be taken. 
Those put in early have practically all 
made roots and will presently be removed 
to cooler quarters. It is early enough to 
think about cuttings of hardy varieties, 
but a number of very promising shoots 
having appeared on some kinds these have 
during the week been taken off and placed 
in a cold-house. Tree Carnation cuttings 
root readily now in sand or in fibre when 
inserted in a close propagating case. 
When these things are rooted in fibre it is 
advisable to wash the roots free of that 
substance previous to potting. Cuttings 
of Her Majesty and Mrs. Sinkin’s Pinks 
rooted in a similar way make good plants 
for flowering under glass during next 
season, and these cuttings must be taken 
from plants which have been grown in 
heat. Basal shoots from cut back plants 
of Hupatorium Purpusi monticola are now 
plentiful, and cuttings from Salvia lacti- 
folia, S. rutilans, S. splendens, and S. 
Pride of Zurich will shortly be put in. 
Lobelias, Heliotropes, and Verbenas which 
have been wintered in moderately-heated 
pits are now being warmed up to induce 
further growth. Offsets. of Pandanus 
Veitchi root quickly now, and grown on in 
heat form useful little plants in 4-inch 
pots for late summer work. Cuttings of 
Begonia fuchsioides and B. Weltoniensis 
will go in when a corner can be spared for 
their accommodation. 

Outside garden.—A number of long, 
light poles éf Bamboo and Larch have been 
looked out, in readiness to relieve trees in 
the event of a fall of snow. This is 
always attended to, for much damage is 
often caused by neglecting this precaution 
to Conifers, Bamboos, Pampas Grasses, 
New Zealand Flaxes, and shrubs gener- 
ally. As soon as these are cleared of snow 
attention is directed to permanent erec- 
tions of wire-netting over Currant and 
Gooseberry quarters, these during the 
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heavy snowfall of early January, 1912, 
being almost prostrated by the accumula- 
tion of snow on their tops. During the 
early part of the week the soil had become 
workable and a finish was made with the 
planting of Roses, which had been for 
some time delayed. These included Teas, 
H.T.’s, _H.P.’s, and Polyanthas. Some 
very large plants of Moutan Pzeonies were 
successfully lifted and transferred to fresh 
quarters, and a shrubbery containing 
such things. as Skimmias, Choisya, Kal- 
mias, Witch Hazels, and other choice 
shrubs was lightly broken up with the 
fork after a dressing of half-decayed 
leaves had been applied. Berberis Dar- 
wini still remains in bloom. A number of 
clumps of Montbretias has been broken 
up and corms of a flowering size have been 
replanted thinly, the smaller ones being 
put in more thickly in the reserve garden. 


Vegetable garden.—Owing to _ the 
absence of severe frosts the supply of 
green vegetables is well maintained. The 
earlier lot of Brussels Sprouts—a_ very 


prolific though dwarf variety—has lasted 
well, and when the Sprouts are finally 
exhausted the firm and useful tops are 
always appreciated. Owing chiefly to the 
dry weather during planting white Celery 


A 
© CLINKING” 
WRINKLE. 


How to grow “ Hundred- 
weight” Pumpkins to weigh 
atonand ahalf. Itis quitelikely 
that some curmudgeon will ask 
what would be the use of a vegetable marrow weighing a ton 
anda half? That is just the sort of stupid question to damr 
the ardour of a budding amateur gardener. When a man 
begins to doubt he begins to fail. It had therefore better be 
clearly stated at the outset that the Bees are offering a ten 
pound note for the biggest pumpkin or gourd grown from 
their seed. Thus you will see that 


A thirty cwt. pumpkin might be worth ten 
pounds. Besides that it would be useful for other pur- 
poses. Youcould use it asa summer house, or as a tool shed, 
It might even be serviceable as a bathing tent; or perad- 
venture you could have a propeller or a mast fitted and 
cruise around the coast in it. Depend upon it, there are 
many ways in which it would come in useful. It is even 
suggested that, when the “‘ Flower Garden” hat becomes 
fashionable again, the ladies will be glad to use such a fine 
‘shape ” as the basis for the floral ‘‘ Creation.” 

First prepare the soil and the site where it 
isto be grown. It used to be thought that the only 
place where Marrows, Pumpkins, Gourds, and suchlike would 
grow satisfactorily was on top of a manure heap, but it has 
been proved possible to get quite decent specimens without 
such unsavoury assistance. You simply plant on a vacant 
plot of ground, in the vicinity of a water tap. If such a 
position can be secured next door to a sugar refinery, so 
much the better. The reason for this will appear later. 
But first. you must get your plants. They have to be raised 
from pedigree, guarantested seeds. These seeds havea pedi- 
gree as long as a prize Shorthorn bull. The ancestral gourds 
date back into the dim past, each with its record of so many 
hundred pounds avoirdupois. 


Two seeds cost a penny, for 3d. you get ten. 








The seeds are planted on end in pots of wari soil, and the 
usual care has to be taken to avoid chills. Eventually the 
plants are set out, and, carefully tended, they make strong 
shoots each with its complement of flowers and leaves. 
Several flowers form miniature gourds, and after carefully 
selecting the most promising youngster, the others are cut 
off. All flowers and shoots must now be removed as they 
appear. There must be only one fruit to each plant. As 
soon as the selected fruit swells to the size of a cocoanut, 
the special treatment begins, whichis to build up the frame 
of the one and a half ton gourd. 

The young gourd is fed like a baby. First you 
have to mix the “food.” This is done by dissolving two bags 
of sugar in one tub of water. The solution must be clear 
and not too thick. Now procure strands of thick cotton or 
lengths of round lamp wick, soak it in the fluid for a 
few minutes, then, leaving one end in the tub, the other is 
taken and inserted into the mouth—the stem—of the baby 
gourd, The sugary solution is drawn into the internal 
anatomy by what one old gardener called ‘‘caterpillary”’ 
attraction. Whatever the process, there is no doubt what- 
ever as to the effect. 


You can positively see the baby gourd 
gZrowing. It expands at an extraordinary rate. There is, 
theoretically at least, no limit’ to the number of tubs of 
sugar solution and the number of feeding tubes. ‘The more 
‘*sap” the. gourd consumes, the bigger and heavier it will 
grow. Precautions have to be taken to prevent the gourd 
sinking into the ground owing to its great weight. If you 
live in a colliery or salt mining district, beware that it does 
not disappear one night through the earth’s crust into the 
workings below. Keep it well away from the vicinity of 
dwelling houses, the walls might suffer. Finally, don't 
under any consideration let it be known to the water 
inspector that you have such a thing on the premises, or it 
is doubtful if the ten pound note would be sufficient to 
cover the extra water rate. 

Other details such as weighing the gourd 
and getting it to the show ground will have to be tackled at 
the proper time. There is at. present the more important 
task of getting the seeds, with that object you should turn 
to page Vii. 

Doitnow. “Lest you forget.” 


‘BEES LTD, 1758, Mill St., Liverpool. 
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has not lifted well, and dependence is now 
chiefly placed upon the red varieties. The 
sorts grown are old but reliable—Major 
Clarke’s Red and Standard Bearer. The 
white kinds, if inferior in size and solidity, 


are very useful for stewing and for 
flavouring, while they are also well 
adapted for the salad-bowl. Seakale is 


still being forced as required, and is in 
regular use. A plan of cropping for the 
season now at hand has been prepared. 
This saves much time, and averts confu- 
sion at a later period when time is of con- 
sequence. A few seeds of different, kinds 
of vegetables—Parsley, Chervil, Cauli- 
flower, Celery, and so forth—have been 
sown during the week in boxes. 
W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Zonal Pelargoniums (FH. C. Jago).—Six good 
varieties for your purpose would be Dr. Nansen 
(pure white), Chaucer (cerise), Barbara Hope 
(salmon-pink), Rudyard Kipling (crimson), Ian 
Maclaren (deep salmon), and Henry Jacoby 
(crimson-maroon). You should also include 
Paul Crampel. 


Anemone coronaria, lifting (J. B.).—We are 
supposing that you are referring to the Crown 
Anemone (A. coronaria), in which case you 
should lift any time in July or as soon as 
flowering is over, and replant during October, 
keeping the roots meanwhile in dry soil in a 
well ventilated shed. Do not put the tubers 
into boxes and shut down the lid, as is often 
done, as this will probably ruin the lot of 
them. 


Agrostis pulchella (Ross).—This very pretty 
Grass is an annual, and grows from 9 inches to 
1 foot high. Sow each year at the end of May 
in small clumps, and, covered slightly with 
fine soil, it will grow freely and be very ac- 
ceptable for cutting at a time when the beauty 
of many things outside is failing. It requires 
no more care while growing than keeping free 
from weeds, and a few small stakes and some 
matting placed round the clumps to prevent 
the wind from blowing it to the ground. 


Acacia lophantha from seed (S.).—By sow- 
ing seed annually in spring, plants of this 
Acacia may be had with straight single stems, 
well furnished with leaves down to the pot. 
The seeds, being somewhat hard, are rather 
slow in germinating; but in this they may be 
hastened by soaking them for twelve hours or 
so in warm water, after which they should be 
sown in sandy soil and placed in a Cucumber- 
frame or warm greenhouse. A rich, light loam 
suits them best to grow in, and 6-inch pots are 
quite large enough the first season; but if 
extra-sized plants are required they may be 
had by liberal shifts into larger pots, and feed- 
ing them well with manure-water when the 
pots are filled with roots. 


Potting and treatment of Todea superba 
(Filiz)—The best potting-soil for this Filmy 
Fern is good fibrous peat; a little sand may be 
added if the peat does not contain much. 
What the plant likes afterwards as general 
treatment is a very moist atmosphere and 
shading from sunshine. Exposure to sunshine 
and a dry atmosphere would be fatal to it; 
the beautiful feathery fronds, of a delicate, 
almost transparent beauty, shrink up and the 
tips of the fronds decay. Find the coolest 
place in a cool greenhouse, and place there a 
glass-case or frame; in this the Todea should 
be kept and be well supplied with water, both 
at the roots and over the fronds. It seldom 
fails to do well under these conditions. 


Violet flowers not developing (D. H. Robin- 
son).—It is most probably due to some. cul- 
tural error, and as you say you have “not 
watered them at all,” this is the most likely 
cause of the failure. If we read your letter 
aright that the plants have not been watered 
since you framed them in September, we are 
not surprised at the result of which you com- 
plain. Jn winter the soil is always moist- 
looking, and plants in frames require water- 
ing with care. In the present instance you 
appear to have gone to the opposite extreme. 
Give a thorough watering on the first fine 
day, and another a week later. If no im- 
provement follows, send us a plant. Should 
the failing be due to lack of moisture you will 
of necessity get many poor and _ ill-formed 
flowers for some time as the direct result of 
the check received. 


Treatment of Banksian Rose (Rose Lover). 
—It is more than probable that the cause of 
the non-flowering lies in an error as regards 
pruning, because the fact that the Rose is 
growing freely points to its having health and 
vigour. It is quite a mistake to prune Bank- 
sian Roses in the same way that other kinds 
are pruned. This is frequently done, and the 
result is always much growth, but little or no 
bloom. They ought to be pruned very little 
indeed, as it is from small lateral shoots that 


start in spring from the shoots of the previous 
year’s growth that flowers appear. The only 
pruning they ought to have is to go over them 
at midsummer and cut back some of the strong 
shoots. It sometimes happens that severe 
weather kills some shoots partially back and 
necessitates their partial pruning; but when it 
is otherwise the plants are best left alone till 
their season of blooming is over. 
Unsatisfactory Hyacinths (Ff. Moore)—Bad 
Management may be the cause’ of the Hya- 
cinths not doing well, and by this we mean 
that the bulbs have been forced into growth 
before they have had a chance to make roots. 
It is necessary that the bulbs after they are 
planted in pots should be plunged in some 
Cocoanut-fibre or other material out-of-doors; 
under these conditions roots push out freely. 


FRUIT. 


Pruning Plums (Fruit)—If the Plums have 
been planted since Christmas do not prune at 
all this season. Trees that have been headed 


back when planted late are often a long time | 


in making a start, and then make very poor 
growth, not at all adapted to form the founda- 
tion for a standard tree. When heading a 
young tree back there wants to be force 
enough in the roots to make a decent break. 
If they cannot do this, better wait till they 
can. Trees planted in autumn may be cut 
down in March, because the roots will have 
got some hold upon the soil, and will be able 
to put force enough into the young shoots to 
form a fair foundation. 


VEGETABLES. 
Failure of Celery (H.).—Your Celery has 
bolted—i.e., run to seed—brought about by sow- 


ing too early and later allowing the plants to | 


remain too long in the seed-bed, and thus be- 
come drawn and weak. In earthing up the 
plants, soil had got into the hearts and caused 
decay. Slugs, several of which we found in the 
heart of the plant sent. also had attacked the 
plants. Had you spread some lime over the 
soil and run a strip of matting round the 
plants previous to earthing up, this would in 
great measure have prevented the soil getting 
into the hearts of the plants and warded ofi 
the attacks of the slugs. 


SHORT REPLIES. 








Jim.—You have a wide selection in Asters, | 
Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, Nemesia, 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, Antirrhinums, Petunias, 
Dianthus, Godetias, Nigellas, annual Poppies, 
Viscaria, Scabious, Sweet Sultan, annual Lark- 


spurs, annual Chrysanthemums, and many 
others. Fill each bed with one thing.— | 
Mrs. C. E. Vale.—The Latin name of Basil is | 


Ocymum basilicum, a native of India. The 
Balm of Gilead is Dracocephalum canariense, 
but is now known as Cedronella triphylla. The 
two plants are quite distinct, the Balm of | 
Gilead being a native of the Canary Islands. | 
— —Myrtle.—Yes, your Black Currant-bushes | 
have been attacked by the mite. You might | 
try what picking off the affected buds will do, 
and if this fails to check the pest, then the | 
only way is to grub up the bushes and burn | 
them. Judging from the pieces you send us, | 
the bushes are in very poor condition, the | 
young wood being weak. An Old Subscriber. 
—1, “Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” illus- | 
trated, from this office, price 12s.; without 
cuts, 5s. 2, You cannot do better than grow 
some of the Wichuraiana Roses, as Dorothy 
Perkins, Hiawatha, Lady Gay, Alberic Bar- 
bier, White Dorothy, Christian Curle, and | 
Minnehaha.— J. B.—You will find an article 
dealing fully with the culture of the Algerian | 
Iris (I. stylosa) in our “issue of February 7th, 
page 83.__J. F. A.—1, We see no reason why 
Cucumbers should not succeed in the position 
you name if you see to it that the plants do 
not suffer from dryness at the roots and in the | 
atmosphere. 2. If you prepare the ground for 
the Clematis there is no reason why it should 
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not succeed. You will have to fasten the} 
Clematis shoots to the bole of the tree until] 
they reach the branches. L. G—You} 
have allowed too many crowns to develop, 
Had you kept the plants to one strong crown 
you would have had good results in the way of 
bloom. An article appears in this issue as to} 
the culture of Violets, page 100. 












NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—W. C.—1, Fatsia japonica} 
(syn. Aralia Sieboldi); 2, Euonymus japonicus | 
latifolius argenteus; 3, Cordyline indivisa; 4, 
Libonia floribunda.—W. H.—<Asclepias curas-| 








savica.——W. A., Buckhurst Hill.—Pernettya | 


mucronata, a hardy shrub. Subscriber—- 





Regret to say flowers are too dried up to be) 


able to name with any certainty. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





HARRISON AND Sons, Leicester.-Garden Seeds 
and Sundries. 

W. SMITH AND SON, Aberdeen.—Garden Seeds, 
Plants, etc. 

BLACKMORE AND LANGDON, Twerton Hill Nursery, 
Bath.—Catalogue of Begonias, etc. 

HENRY JOHN GASSON, Rye, Sussex.—Catalogue 
of Garden Nets. Tents, etc., etc. 

M.M. VILMORIN ET Cin., 4, Quai de la Mégis- 
serie, Paris.—Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 


GEO. COOLING AND SON, Bath.—Seeds and Bulbs | 


for 1914. 
Sir J. W. Mackny, Lrp., 23, Upper Sackville- 
street, Dublin.—Garden Seed Manual, 191}. 





Black-spot. on Roses.—In your issue of 
January 31st “P. U.” mentions ‘ commercial 
formaldehyde” (40 per cent. strength), recom- 
mended by Dr. Waddell, as a remedy for 
above. Perhaps “ P. U.” would be kind enough 





































































to say where the article is to be obtained. 
The treatment appears to be quite simple, anid 
if only it proves effectual, I shall feel very 
grateful. If any other of your correspondents 
would kindly give their experience of this 


vexatious scourge and its treatment I am sure 
it ae be of interest to all Rose 
Wr RT. 


growers.— 
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THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 


Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 
In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle; sweet 
smelling (use 1lb. to square yard). 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and testimonials, also valuable cultural instructions 
for Sweet Peas, Roses, and Vegetables, sent on re- 
ceipt of post card.. Genuine cnly in our marked bags. 


Sold in bags, 28 lbs., 2/33 561bs. 3/6; cwt., 6/-$ 


5cwt., 28/9 3 10cwt., 55/- 3 carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 


Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores, or direct from 
WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 
71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 


Also Wakeley’s Ground Garden Lime, 2/- 
bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 
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LL designed Arches and Screens make a wonderful 
difference to the appearance of a garden. Roses, Sweet 
Peas, and all Creepers, can be trained upon them to give splendid 
Now is the time to fix them, and you may be sure of 
=== getting the right article from Boulton & Paul, Ltd. 
Tasteful, and Neat Designs, and all work of superior quality. 


====—= Catalogue No. 1 53a shows many examples of Arches, Screens, Bowers, 
— Fergolas, etc. 


=== BOULTON & PAUL, Lia, NORWICH 
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Artistic, 


Sent post free on request. 
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-C; alatavicus albus, 


‘evergreen, with fragrant flowers, 
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Founded by W. 








Robinson, Author of ‘' The English Flower Garden.” 
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charming series of Crocuses that I can 
only Gall them by the collective name of 
garden. They include many of the yellow 
kinds which are better known to us, but 
most interesting of all are the quaint and 
delicate little things of which I give the 


names below. It looks as if, what 
with the Heaths, the Crocuses, the very 
early Narcissi, and those quaint things 
that flower about Christmas, like the 
Witch Hazels, we are near having a 


winter garden, and something far more 
beautiful than the bedding-out of spring 
flowers, ete., which have hitherto borne 
that name. It is impossible for me to 
describe the delicate colours of many of 
these Crocuses. The most remarkable, per- 
haps, is Leichtlini. Of some of the kinds, 
too, there are seedlings showing distinct 
variations from the mother plant. tock 
gardens and borders of dwarf plants like 
Rockfoils are often perhaps the best means 
of showing these fair things, which look 
better coming out of dwarf green carpets. 
Many of them, too, will grow in turf and 
not go back. Apart from the distinct 
species, some very interesting varieties 
arise, such as Imperati, chrysanthus, and 
bicolor. 

Among those sent are Crocus cyprius, C. 
Leichtlini, C. Imperati albus, C. tauricus, 
C. Weldeni, ©. Korol- 
kowi (seedling), C. dalmaticus, C. Crewei 
(Foster), and C. Fleischeri (white, with a 
bright red brush in the centre). W.R. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Something wrong with Dutch bulbs. 
Complaints about the flowering of the 
early Narcissi and early Hyacinths are 
being made in the trade, where large quan- 
tities are forced for cutting. It-has been 
suggested that last season was -a_ bad 
ripening time, and that there was some 
laste in lifting them to rush them into 
the market. Depriving them of their 
ratural rest will not in the long run pay.— 
H. A. 


A -welcome evergreen. — A 





graceful 
comes to 
us from Miss Willmott, who says :—‘‘ The 
name of the plant is Sareococea. I 
raised it from seed collected by Wilson 
in China. It is a new species not 
yet named. It flourishes with me in a 





dry, shady, rather over-grown position, 
and is attractive from its beauty and 
fragrance,, whilst its accommodating 


biaceze and is the nearest genus to Buxus.” 

Scillas in bloom.—The Squills are here 
much later than usual. It is not uncom- 
mon to find the pioneers in bloom during 
the second week of the year, but it was not 
until the 28th of January that the earliest 
flowers of S. sibirica were observed. At 
Broughton House, Kirkcudbright (Mr. 
Hornel’s), this variety was in flower on 
January 7th, but the situation there is 
lower, and possibly more sheltered.—W. 
McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Coleus thyrsoideus for cutting.—The 
cobalt-blue spikes of the winter-flowering 
Coleus are not only attractive on the 
plant, but they are distinctly useful for 
eutting. Of a comparatively light and 
elegant nature, when set up loosely in 
semi-tall vases, these flowers are very 
telling when cut with a good length of 
stem, and while their own foliage is, 
generally speaking, sufficient, if a change 
is desired long-flowering shoots of the 
variegated Indian Grass, Panicum varie- 
gatum, are well adapted for mixing with 
the sprays of Coleus.—KIRK 

Licence to move Gooseberry and Currant 
bushes.—The Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries reminds fruit-growers, nursery- 
men, market gardeners, ete., in the county 
of Kent, that the orders prohibiting, under 
a penalty not exceeding £10, the movement 
of Gooseberry and Currant bushes either 
from or within the county except by licence 
are still in force. The local authority for 
the county of Kent has ceased to employ 
un inspector for the purposes of these and 
other orders under the Destructive Insects 
and Pests Acts, and all applications for 
licences should, therefore, be sent direct 
to the Board. 

The Algerian tris (I. stylosa).—If re- 
peatedly writing in favour of a plant tends 
to make it become popular, this should 
be one of the commonest plants in gardens. 
But it is’not so, for in nine out of ten 
gardens it has never been heard of. What 
beauty and fragrance are lost from open- 
air gardens in winter by the absence of 
such a plant. No plant so persistently 
blooms as this; for several weeks past it 
has been throwing up flower-buds which 





open in succession. Its large purple 
flowers, sweet perfume, and rich grassy 


foliage make it a first-rate plant, and it is 
no trouble to grow. All it asks for is a 
border of light soil at the foot of a hot- 
house, where, no doubt, a little heat comes 
through the wall. 


when I plant it. R. racemosum has not 
died yet. Would R. ferrugineum and R. 
Wilsoni live on lime? It is all very well 
to say things do not mind lime because 
they are found on limestone rocks, but 
limestone rocks are one thing and Cots- 
wold limestone is quite another. An old 
gardener of Lord Sherborne’s used to de- 
clare that the rain here was limy.—F. G. 
Dutton, Bibury Vicarage, Fairford, 
Tulipa retrofiexa superba. A Tulip 
which will undoubtedly be more widely 
grown as it becomes cheaper is the im- 
proved form of the well-known and grace- 





ful’ yellow, T. retroflexa. It may be 
described as a larger and more robust 
form, with flowers of a pale shade of 


canary-yellow, the petals, as in the case of 
the older variety, being handsomely re- 
flexed. The height of r. superba is 
greater than that of the type, being from 
20 inches to 24 inches. Hssentially a 
Tulip for late-flowering, the variety does 
not lend itself to forcing at all satisfac- 
torily, although it can be had earlier in a 
cool-house, or still better when grown in 
cold-frames.—KIRK. 


Ripe Strawberries in January.—Well- 
ripened Strawberries were on sale early 
|in January in Covent Garden Market, but, 
as a saiesman said, ‘‘they were not 
wanted.’? It must not be supposed that 
this fruit came from plants that had been 
forced, they were produced on plants that 
had been prepared for culture under glass 
this spring, a proportion of which threw 
up trusses in autumn and set their fruit 
before winter set in. In a temperature of 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs. the fruit will 
ripen. I once gathered 6 Ib. of good fruit 
in the middle of January which was pro- 
duced in that way. Last season there was 
more premature formation of flower 
trusses on Strawberry plants than is 
usually the case, which would account for 
a supply of fruit in the London markets 
at such an early date.—J. CORNHILL. 


Pyrus auricularis. — A considerable 
amount of interest is attached to this tree, 
inasmuch as it is a hybrid between two 
well-marked groups of the genus Pyrus. 
On the one hand it claims kinship with 





the Pear and on the other with the White 
Beam tree (P. Aria). It was originally 
noticed at Bollwyller in France, and 
amongst its several synonyms is P. 
bollwylleriana, a name by which it is 
sometimes recognised in gardens. Form- 
ing a tree 15 feet or 20 feet high, it bears 
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oval leaves after the manner of the Pear, 
but the under-surface is white, by reason 
of a dense, felty pubescence, like that of 
the White Beam. The white flowers are 
borne in dense clusters and are succeeded 
by heads of Pear-shaped fruits which, 
when ripe, are each from 1 inch to 1} 
inches long and red and yellow in colour. 
Although it has been known for more than 
a century it is not a common tree. Propa- 
gation is effected by grafting it upon stocks 
of Pyrus communis or P. Aria.—W. 
Thujopsis dolobrata.—If ‘‘ Byfleet” 
(February 7, page 80) wants to see where 
Thujopsis dolobrata is a success he should 
go to the Lake District. Here, on the 


Cotswolds, though it does not die, it is of | 


remarkably slow growth, but in a-garden I 
was taken to see, not far from Seton, in 
Cumberland, it was superb, and seemed to 
grow as much in one year as it does in ten 
with me. The foliage, too, was of a rich 
dark-green, such as mine never attains. 
Whether that was owing to the moisture, 
and perhaps mildness of the climate, or to 
the absence of lime, I do not know.—F. G. 
Durtron, Bibury Vicarage, Fairford. 
Pansies in late summer and autumn.— 
Pansies raised last August will, of course, 
be nice strong plants, ready to respond to 
the early spring sunshine, and will make 
a good display through the spring and 
early summer months. In a general way, 
especially after a hot, dry time, they be- 
come weak and the flowers produced are 
small. Those who are very fond of this 
fiower, and would like to have a nice show 
in late summer and through the autumn, 
need experience no difficulty. By sowing 
in March or early in April, and planting in 


well enriched ground, blooms almost, if | 
not quite, equal to those produced in 


spring will be obtained. A bed of Pansies 
in full bloom in September and October 
has a very nice effect, and may be in the 
form of a earpet for Gladioli or Mont- 
bretias.—J. CORNHILL. 

Wisiey garden.— The capital of the 
Royal Horticultural Society invested 
stands, roughly, at £80,000, apart from 
actual property, with an increasing income 
of £27,000. Therefore, the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society could well afford to send 
out a collector without any appeal to the 
Fellows, an appeal which, I am sure, 
would not be well received, bearing in 
mind the affluence of the society. With 
regard to the trials at Wisley they are 
futile, and serve no purpose whatever. 
The saddest and most irreparable short- 


coming is the wasted opportunities at 
Wisley. The field was clear for a first- 
elass modern system of horticultural 


building, and the garden could have been 
admirably laid out to the best advantage 
with every modern requirement without 
interfering with the wild gardening of the 
Jate Mr. Wilson. Instead of which, mis- 
take has followed mistake, blunder upon 
blunder. The result is a badly-equipped 
establishment run in a haphazard fashion 
and developed without the least fore- 
thought or taste. The buildings 
jnadequate, badly planned, and wrongly 
placed, and are a standing regret to all 
the Fellows who hoped great results would 
follow Sir T. Hanbury’s munificent gift.— 
eR HIS; 

Symphoricarpus levigatus.—“‘K. R. W.”’ 
(February 7th, page 78), writing under this 
heading, has not set the matter of the 
Snowberry, certificated as Symphoricarpus 
mollis, right even now. In the first place, 
Professor Sargeant did not ‘‘ definitely 
name’’ this shrub 8S. levigatus, but S. 
racemosus, var. levigatus. In the second 
place the latter name (S. racemosus, var. 
jeevigatus) is simply a modern one for the 
common Snowberry, which has been in 
British gardens for nearly 100 years. It 


are | 
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seems that the shrub, originally named 
S. racemosus by Michaux, the type that 
is, has leaves which are hairy beneath. 
The common Snowberry of our gardens 
has the leaves glabrous on both surfaces, 
therefore Dr. Fernald, in the last edition 
of Gray’s ‘‘ Manual of the Flora of North 
America,’’ page 757, distinguished it as 
var. levigatus, which, being interpreted, 
smooth. Under these 


means, I believe, 
circumstances the theory, as your cor- 
respondent expresses it, that the im- 


proved features of the plants, as exhibited, 
were due to improved conditions will have 
to stand. Professor Sargeant’s identifica- 
tion, at any rate, supports it.—A. O. 


Rays in Tufted Pansies.—The fiowers of 
Nellie Riding, referred to by K. Bright on 
page 83, being faintly rayed are quite com- 
mon in the early spring and late autumn. 
This is especially noticeable in Tufted 
Pansies of a yellow colour. I have not 
seen it so pronounced in the flowers of 
Tufted Pansies of other colours. I remem- 








| family contains a number of exceedingly 


ber, years ago, when it was the custom 
to exhibit Tufted Pansies in sprays, that 
I could always put up a grand spray of 
neatly-rayed blooms of an old primrose- 
coloured variety named Lord Salisbury in 
July, but this same variety in May or June 
was blotched and very heavily rayed, and 
of doubtful quality. The warm weather 
largely eliminated the deep, undesirable 
markings.—D. B. C. 


Parrotia persica.—The Witch Hazel 


interesting trees and shrubs, in addition 
to the Hamamelis. Amongst these is found 
Parrotia, which includes two totally dis- 
tinct trees—P. Jacquemontiana, from the 
Western Himalaya, and P. persica, a 
native of Asia. The Himalayan tree 
blossoms during summer, and the flowers 
would be lost to view amongst the foliage 
were it not for the conspicuous white 
bracts with which they are surrounded. P. 
persica, on the other hand, blossoms from 
the leafless twigs during February and 
March. The flowers are borne in small 
clusters from almost every bud, and are 
conspicuous by reason of their bright-red 
stamens, a well-flowered tree presenting a 
very attractive picture in sunny weather. 
It has also another period of beauty, for 
on the approach of autumn the broadly- 
oval leaves, which are each often 4 inches 


or 5 inches long, assume very brilliant 
tints, prominent being scarlet, orange, 


and bronze shades. A difficult tree to in- 
crease, propagation is by imported seeds ' 











or by cuttings.—D. 


Buddleia officinalis.—This pretty Budd- 
leia was introduced from China about 
the beginning of the present century, and 
was at first considered to be hardy. Later 
experience has, however, proved that it 
can only be expected to stand out-of-doors 
in such favoured localities as Devonshire 
and Cornwall, and even then it is all the 
better for the protection of a wall, for 
a very few degrees of frost are sufficient 
to cut the leaves and flowers badly. 
Fortunately, it makes an excellent plant 
for greenhouse decoration during autumn 
or early winter. Although under natural 
conditions it may attain a height of 8 feet 
or 10 feet if may be grown as small bushes 
12 inches to 18 inches high in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots. Each plant in this stage may 
bear a dozen or more branches, terminated 
in the proper season by .a dense head of 
lilac, orange-throated flowers, with a dis- 
tinct honey-like fragrance. Amongst 
other districts in China it has been col- 
lected in Shensi, Hupeh, and Szechwan, 
and a figure and description of the species 





are to be found in Hooker’s ‘‘ Icones 
Plantarum,’’ t. 1972. When grown for 


greenhouse decoration cuttings should be 





rooted in spring, and be grown on as| 


produced in this country. 





rapidly as possible in a light greenhouse, 
About July they may be stood out-of- 
doors, to be rehoused in September.— 
L..G. K. 


Bryanthus Breweri.—The genus Bryan- 
thus belongs to the Ericacex, and consists 
of a few showy dwarf species. ‘They must 
be given a moderately moist position, for if 
planted in soil which is liable to become 
very dry they usually die out after two or 
three years. 
from lime suits them, the former being 
preferable. B. Breweri is a native of Cali- 
fornia, where it is found high up on the 
Sierras at an altitude of about 10,009 
feet. It occurs as a dense shrub from a 


few inches to 1 foot in height, clothed with — 


evergreen leaves. The flowers are bright 
rose or reddish-purple in colour, each 
about 3 inch in diameter when expanded, 
and are borne several together in terminal 
racemes in May. It is well suited for the 


rock garden. There does not appear to be ~ 


any large stock in the country, and it is 
rather difficult to propagate, for although 
cuttings may be rooted during summer, it 


does not respond to this means of increase — 


so readily as the Heaths. It is also pos- 
sible to increase it by layering the shoots, 
and that is the simplest way for inex- 
perienced persons.—W. L. 

Prunus tomentosa.—This is one of the 
earliest members of the Prunus family to 
blossom, .for its flowers usually expand 
during March at about the same time as 
those of P. cerasifera. It belongs, to the 
Apricot. section of the genus, although in 


general appearance there is little to sug-_ 


gest relationship with the common Apri- 
cot, except in the fruits, which, though 
scarcely so large as a small Cherry, haye 
the familiar Apricot shape and colouring. 
A native of China and Japan, it was prac- 
tically unknown in this country except to 
botanists until about twenty years ago, 
and even now it is uncommon. It grows 
‘apidly and forms a shapely, spreading 
bush at least 6 feet or 8 feet high and 
10 feet or 12 feet in diameter. The leaves 
appear after the flowers fade. ‘The 
flowers, white suffused with pink, each 
about 4 an inch across, are borne from 
almost every bud on the previous year’s 
growth. Unfortunately, the flowers are 
easily injured by heavy rain or wind. 
Good loamy soil is essential to success, for 
ample food must be provided to enable it 
to produce vigorous growth each year, its 
free-flowering qualities depending almost 
entirely upon the quality of the growth of 
the previous year. Fruits are very rarely 
1D; 

Aristolochia moupinensis. — This is a 
welcome addition to an interesting family 
of which there were previously but three or 
four hardy species. The best known hardy 
example of the genus is A. Sipho, the 
Dutchman’s Pipe, a species well known. 
by its vigorous habit, large, handsome, 
deep green leaves, and small, brownish 
flowers. . A. moupinensis is a native of 
China, whence seeds were sent by 
Mr. E. H. Wilson about twelve or fourteen 
years ago. Of robust habit, it grows at 
least 12 feet in height, and is recognised 
by its more or less heart-shaped leaves, 
which are each 6 inches long, 33 inches 
wide, and hairy on both surfaces. The 
flowers are small and appear from the 
leaf-axils during summer. | Like A. Sipho, 
it may be planted against walls, trellises, 
over rough stakes, or on a pergola. It re- 
quires good loamy soil and an open, Sunny 
position, and given these conditions it 
may be expected to make rapid growth. 
Like many other climbers it is seen to 
greatest advantage when allowed to 
assume a semi-wild state, for when re- 
peatedly cut back its natural beauty is 
lost,—W, J, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PIPRIS FORMOSA. 
Attrnoucnu this is too tender for general 
cultivation in the British Isles, it gives 
excellent results in the south and south- 
west counties. 


common and hardier kinds, 
and VP. floribunda. It is a native of the 
temperate Himalaya and China, where, 
under the most favourable conditions, il 
attains a height of 20 feet. Hlsewhere it 
may be only 6 feet high. In this country 


P. japonica 


| lated and unhappy look. 
In other and colder parts, | 
however, it has to give place to the two | 








/ have seen I’. suspensa spurred closely in, 
_ the young growths being entirely cut 
away. Never was there a greater mis- 
take, for by far the best blooms are borne 
| on the well-ripened young wood. Further, 
the plant when pruned closely has a muti- 
It sueceeds well, 
too, on a north wall, although in such a 
position the flowering is, naturally, later. 
| Cuttings of half-ripened wood readily root 
in sandy soil in the open under a hand 
light.—K. Bricurt. 





NEW BARBERRIES. 
OuR gardens have been greatly enriched 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson’s travels in China, 
and to the Barberry family numerous ad- 
ditions have been made, several of which 


From a photograph im 


it is seen as an upright, shapely bush, 
with bold, dark-green,’ narrowly oval | 
leaves, 3 inches to 5 inches long, the | 
A flowering shoot of Pieris formosa. 
Mrs. Chambers? garden at Haslemere. 
margins of which are finely serrated. 


As may be seen by the accompanying illus- 
tration, the white, urn-shaped flowers are 
produced in large terminal panicles. They 
appear in May and last for several weeks. 
As is usual with ericaceous plants, 
objects to lime. It may be propagated by 
layers, but plants raised from seed are 
usually the more satisfactory, 
of slow growth for several years. An 
additional asset of this plant is the showy, 


reddish colouring of the young leaves 
during the early stages. D. 





.Forsythia suspensa.—One of the most | 


striking of  spring-flowering shrubs, 
Forsythia suspensa, is well adapted for a 
Wall with a good exposure. 


it | 


although | 





are likely to become great favourites. 
These notes are made from plants at Glas- 
nevin, and on some species they are neces- 
sarily limited and incomplete, because the 
plants have only been in cultivation for a 
short time. For garden purposes we can 
roughly divide them into two groups—(1) 
those valuable on account of their fruit ; 
(2) those valuable for their evergreen 
foliage and flowers. In the first section 
come the Polyantha group with deciduous 
foliage. 

2ERBERIS Pratt, if it will always fruit 
like it has done the past autumn, is by 
far the finest of the Polyantha set—in fact, 
one of the best of all fruiting Barberries. 
A bush 34 feet high, about 4 years old, was 


Occasionally I | a beautiful sight from Qeteber to Decem- 








ber covered with salmon-red or cerise fruit 
with a plum-like bloom. The bush is of a 
pyramid shape, sending up strong, erect 
shoots from the base, bearing the follow- 
ing season large clusters of fruits. 
Lateral branches when fruiting often have 
the clusters closely together so as to re- 
semble large drooping panicles 6 inches or 
8 inches in length. The leaves, before fall- 
ing about the beginning of December, turn 
a beautiful red. Berberis Pratti is found 


at an altitude of about $8,000 feet 
to 9,000 feet in W. Szechuan, and 
there grows ‘to a_height of 6 feet 
or more. The young shoots are 


light brown, usually bearing slender trifid 
spines nearly an inch long, the flowers, 
small and yellow, borne in long panicles. 
The fruits are oval, nearly a quarter of 
an inch in length with persistent style, 
and contain two seeds. The variety re- 
curvata is said to differ botanically from 
the type by its narrow inflorescence and 
curved pedicles. When growing: it ap- 
pears less vigorous and has smaller leaves, 
but is a very pretty shrub. 

BERBERIS POLYANTHA iS making a strong- 
growing, erect bush, and bears numerous 
deep yellow flowers, but is very shy here 
in producing its red fruits. 

BERBERIS BREVIPANICULATA 
purposes may be termed an 
Pratti, with much smaller 
fruit. 

BERBERIS AGGREGATA, allied to the former 
ones, is said to grow 5 feet or more high, 
and was shown by Hon. Vicary Gibbs at 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Octo- 
ber 7th last. The berries are densely 
clustered on the branches, and there is 
something very attractive about the bright 
red fruits. Up to the present it has not 
fruited very freely at Glasnevin, but the 
bushes are still very young. Two delight- 
ful fruiting Barberries which are closely 
allied are 

B. Witsonzzs and B.STAPFIANA; both are 
exceedingly spiny and bear coral-red fruit 
sprays, which are most useful for autumn 


for garden 
inferior B. 
elusters of 


decoration. When ripening they are 
yellowish-white flushed with rose, and 


gradually assume the warm coral colour 
towards November. 3erberis Wilsonme 
forms a spreading, Cclose-growing bush, 
usually broader than high; at Glasnevin 
it has not reached 3 feet in height. 

B. Sraprrana does not cover the ground 
so much, but is more erect and loose in 
habit, and looks like growing much taller, 
and carries the fruit where it will not be 
soiled by winter rains. Cut sprays of 
these two species are much alike, 
although the fruit of B. Wilsonze may be 
slightly rounder; the young shoots of B. 
Wilsons are pubescent, while those of B. 





Stapfiana are glabrous. The foliage of 
both species is very much alike—grey- 


green above and slightly glaucous beneath. 
TB. Stapfiana was described by Dr. C. 
Schneider last year, and was raised by 
Maurice de Vilmorin, and also collected by 
Wilson in China. It received an award of 
merit in October, 1912. 

B. SUBCAULIALATA appears ripen its 
fruit later and seems a stronger grower 
than the other two; the leaves are larger 
and the branches are angled. 

The following evergreen Barberries of 
the Wallichiana section have a general re- 
semblance, and bear blackish fruit covered 
by a bluish bloom :— 

BERBERIS GAGNEPAINI has now been in- 
troduced some years: it suckers freely, 
grows vigorously, and has a narrow waved 
leaf, spiny on the margin and from 2 inches 
to 34 inches long. 

3ERBERIS SARGENTIANA is the only ever- 
green Barberry which has proved perfectly 
hardy in the Arnold Arboretum. All the 
Barberries here mentioned have not been 
affected by Irish winters, but if is worth 


to 
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knowing that LB. Sargentiana is much 
hardier than Wallichiana and others, for 
hardy evergreens are very useful. It 
resembles a strong growing form of the 
Jatter species with the young stems 
reddish. 

BERBERIS JULIANZ has been named by 
C. K. Schneider in compliment to his wife, 
and promises to make a handsome, dense- 
growing evergreen; the leaves are a very 
deep green, with spiny margins, from 
2 inches to 4 inches long and broadly lan- 

’ ceolate in shape. 

BERBERIS LZVIS and BERGMANNLZ VAR. 
_ACANTHOPHYLLA are two more new forms, 
the former with long, narrow leaves, those 
of the latter somewhat resembling small 
Holly leaves. 

3ERBERIS VERRUCULOSA, with yarty 
branches, is a dwarf, sturdy bush, with 
dark-green, spiny leaves about 1 mch long, 
which are glaucous underneath. 

B. WALLICHIANA VAR. PALLIDA, which was 
sent out by Vilmorin, has been changed to 
B. candidula. Its prostrate habit and 
slow growth should make it valuable for 
the rock garden.—‘C. F. B.,’’ in Irish 
Gardening. 


OLD YEW-TREES. 

Some time ago there was an article by 
Mr. W. Fitzherbert in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED On the above subject, and he men- 
tioned several very old Yew-trees in 
different parts of the country, including 
one in Gresford Churchyard in North 
Wales. I have not had an opportunity of 
measuring the tree at Gresford until a 
short time ago, when I was staying in the 
neighbourhood. The old tree is still alive, 
and to all appearance will live a consider- 
able number of years yet. The following 
is the dimensions of the same :—The bole 
at the ground is 23 feet in circumference, 
at 5 feet up it is 81 feet; height, 60 feet or 
thereabouts; length of. longest branch, 
42 feet; spread of branches covers an area 
of about 660 yards. The age is supposed 
to be about 1,500 years. I was unable to 
obtain a photograph as space would not 
admit of it. Haydn’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Dates’ says that in 1851 it was the largest 
and oldest Yew-tree in the British 
Dominions. During fifty years the trunk 
is known to. haye grown 9 inches in 
circumference. In the churchwardens’ 
accounts under date 1710, there is an 
item: ‘‘ Paid to John Powell for watering 
and hedging the young Yew-trees, of 
which there are twenty-five.’’ The entry 
is attested by the vicar, curate, and 
churchwardens. There is a fine old Yew- 
tree in the churchyard at Buxted, in 
Sussex, which has a very large trunk, but 
the spread of its branches is not so great, 
for during a heavy snowstorm in 1882 
several of its largest. branches were 
broken off.. The tree, however, is still in 
a healthy, flourishing condition. There is 
another fine old Yew-tree in the church- 
yard at Darley Dale, near Matlock, in 
Derbyshire, whose dimensions are but 
little short of those of the one at Gres- 
ford. Another old tree may be seen at 
Preen Churchyard, in Shropshire, and 
another at Crowhurst, in Surrey. In the 
grounds at Titsey Place, Limpsfield, 
Surrey, there is an old Yew-tree under- 
neath which there are several Saxon stone 
cofiins. There was once a church near by, 
but this was pulled down a long time ago. 
The old pilgrim’s way runs close by. The 
new church is some distance away and 
contains the last work of Noble, the 
great sculptor, in white marble. 


There are several old Yew-trees’ in 
various parts of the country. . Most of 


them are connected with religious insti- 
tutions of some kind, but those mentioned 
aboye are the largest that I am acquainted 




















with. The most peculiar lot I have seen 
is at Painswick, in Gloucestershire. There 
are about one hundred of them planted in 
the churchyard there, and once a year 
they have a ceremony on a certain 
Sunday which is called ‘‘ Clipping day,’’ 
when the trees are trimmed up. Though 
of no great size, some of the trees are 
ancient and interesting. 
H. ©. PRINSEP. 


GUM-TREES IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Many have been planted but the results 
are not hopeful, and even where some 
growth is made the trees do not look at 
home. The Field has lately said all that 
-an be fairly said on the subject. 

The large, permanent trees known in 
the British Isles are few in number. 
HK. , coccifera, at Powderham Castle, 
Devonshire, which is about 80 feet 
high, with a trunk 18 feet in girth, is 
the most noteworthy; HB. whitting- 
hamensis, named after the seat of Mr. 
A.J.Balfour, is about 65 feet high, with 
a trunk nearly 14 feet in girth; HB. 
Gunni, of which there is a plantation 
at Brightlingsea Hall, Essex, and 
trees in various parts of the country 
from 30. feet to 50 feet high; HB. 
Muelleri, two fine trees at Derreen, 
Co. Kerry; and H. urnigera, of which 
there are many fine examples in the 
south, as at Coombe Royal, Kings- 
bridge, 72 feet by 9 feet; at Menabilly, 
Cornwall, 80 feet by 4 feet; and at 
Abbotsbury, 50 feet by 5 feet. The 
Blue Gum (E. globulus), one of the 
quickest growing, hard wood trees 
known, often gets to a considerable 
size with us, provided we have no 
severe frosts, and in the most 
favoured parts of the country it is re- 
presented by large trees. The largest 
at Penmere,' Falmouth, is said to be 
about fifty years old, 100 feet high, 
with .a~ trunk’ 8 feet in girth. . It 
sometimes flowers and ripens seeds in 
this country. HH. cordata, a different 
species from the Blue Gum,’ and long 
known in this country, having been 
cultivated in the open air at Kew over 
sixty years ago, has been grown out- 
of-doors in various parts of the British 
Isles, and as far north as the Isle 
of Arran, on the Clyde. A tree of 
it at Menabilly is said to be 50 feet 
high, and in Mr. E. A. Bowles’s garden 
at Waltham Cross, Herts, it grows in 
the open air and flowers annually. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Trees bearing Mistletoe.—Dr. Somerville 
has published in the Journal of Forestry 
the result of an inquiry instituted by him 
as to the distribution of the Mistletoe in 
this country. He received fifteen replies 
from nine counties, according to which 
Mistletoe. may be seen growing on the 
following trees:—Acer, five species, in- 
cluding the Sycamore; Aesculus, five 
species, including the common Horse- 
Chestnut; Cladrastus tinctoria; Corylus 
Avellana, the hazel; Cotoneaster Nummu- 
laria; Crataegus, five species, including 
the common Hawthorn; Fraxinus excel- 
sior, the Ash; F’. Ornus, the,Manna Ash; 
Juglans nigra, the black Walnut; Mespilus 
germanica; Ostrya carpinifolia; Populus 
monilifera, the black , Italian Poplar; 
Prunus Cocumilio ; Pyrus, four species, in- 
cluding Cherry-Crab and Apple; Quercus 
Robur, Q. rubra; Robinia pseudacacia; 
Salix alba and S. babylonica, white and 
weeping Willows; Sorbus Aucuparia, the 


Mountain Ash; S. pinnatifida; Syringa 
persica, the Lilac; and Tilia europa, the 


Lime. These records show that Mistletoe 
is commonest on the Sycamore, Hawthorn, 
black Italian Poplar, Apple, and Lime, It 
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grows with vigour on Ash and black 
Walnut. It does not appear to have ever 
been found on Beech, Plum, Cherry, or 
Elm; nor has it been seen on any conifer. 
The red Mistletoe (Viscum cruciatum) 
established on an olive tree at Kew, is a 
native of Spain, where it grows on white 
Poplar and on Pinus Pinaster, as well as 
on the Olive-trees, which it sometimes 
kills. 

The Indian Bean (Catalpa bignonioides). 
—Yew flowering trees have greater claims 
upon our attention than this, for it is suit- 
able alike for smal! and large gardens. 
Really good examples, which blossom well 
each year, are to be seen in many of the 
parks, squares, and gardens of the Metro- 
polis, where they look almost as healthy 
as the Plane and certainly more vigorous 


than various other trees. Neither is it 
very fastidious regarding soil. It is an 


ideal subject for the lawn, for its spread- ° 
ing habit, coupled with its large leaves, 
results in an excellent shade tree, whilst 
the grass beneath does not suffer seriously. 
As a rule it may be expected to grow from 
25 feet to 35 feet high, with a compara- 
tively short trunk and a wide spread of — 
branches. The heart-shaped leaves yary 
considerably in size on different specimens, 
those of young, vigorous examples being 
sometimes a foot in length exclusive 
of the stalks. The large, white, tubular 
flowers, marked with purple and yellow 
in the throat, are borne in large terminal — 
clusters in July or early August. Some- 
times, after a hot summer, a crop of the 
long, cylindrical, bean-like pods is borne. 
Several varieties are known. All are, 
however, inferior to the type. A sunny 
position should be selected for this tree, as 
it is essential that the wood should be 
thoroughly ripened.—D. 

The Sand Myrtle (Leiophyllum buxi- 
folium).—Those fond of neat-growing, 
Heath-like shrubs would do well to give 
this small-growing plant a trial, for, in 
addition to blooming freely, it is ever- 
green. Mature plants rarely exceed 
9 inches or 12 inches in height. and are a 
considerable time in attaining that stature. 
They spread laterally, however, at a more 
rapid rate and form compact carpets of 


greenery. ‘The leaves are box-like in 
character, the white or pink-flushed 
flowers appearing in terminal heads 


during late spring or early summer and~ 
in such profusion as to almost hide the 
leaves. It thrives under. similar condi- 


| tions to other members of the Heath family. 


Old plants are not satisfactory for the 
formation of new plantations, and it is ad- 
visable to procure quite small plants 
which have been raised either from seeds 
or from cuttings. Complaints have some- 
times been heard of the unsatisfactory 
behaviour of this plant, but that may 
usually be traced to the planting of partly 
worn-out specimens. L. buxifolium is a 
native of the mountains of the South- 
Eastern United States. There is a dwarf 
variety known as prostratum.—D. 

Eucalyptus Beauchampiana.— This is 
only met with in a few Cornish gardens, 
but there seems no reason why it should 
not be tried over a wider area, as a very 
successful grower has told me that it has 
stood uninjured 15 degrees of frost. The 
chief enemy of the whole of this family is 
wind, the ill effects of which are greatly 
lessened when a clump of half-a-dozen or 
so of the trees is planted quite thickly 
together. In the species under notice the 
stems are covered with a rough, almost 
corky bark, of a cinnamon colour. The 
leaves are of a glaucous blue underneath, — 
the upper sides of a deeper shade of the 
same hue. At the present time the 
margins of the leaves and the season’s 
growth are of a rich russet-red,—G. A. T., 
Scorrier, Cornwall, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BLUE ANEMONES IN THE GRASS. 
Tuts is one of the most charming ways of 
enjoying A. appennina and A. blanda ; but 
the warmer the soil the better it suits 
them. The Irish soils being limy and free 
suit them admirably, but one can grow 
them everywhere. It is wise when plant- 
ing near a sunny bank to put them in a 
shady place under trees or in an old ditch, 
as they will bloom longer. It is important 





each. Use soil of a sandy nature, well 
water, then shade from sun. A sprinkling 
of water is necessary each day. 


should form roots in about a month, and 
then they may be repotted singly. Where 
only a few are to be 
temporary frame within the greenhouse 
may be employed, and such can easily be 
made with a few pieces of board and 
glass.—H. S. 
THH BEST SITES FOR HARDY 
FLOWERS. 
THE recent illustration of a portion of one 


of the hardy plant borders at Hampton | 


In a tem- | 
| perature not below 50 degs. the cuttings 


dealt with a| 
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spots are irregular beds on lawns, the size 
proportionate to the surroundings, and the 
planting carried out with discrimination, 
so that the things used, in size, colour, 
and time of flowering, ete., should in all 
eases create a pleasing impression. There 
are some things not out of place any- 
where, the best Roses, for instance, in 
H.P.’s and H.T.’s, or carpets of Tufted 


|; Pansies, dwarf Nemesias, Mignonette, and 


the like. One has, however, to be careful 
to place successfully things so opposite in 
character as, Delphiniums, Geums, tall 
Antirrhinums, and Carnations, and 
placing successfully means not only where 
the different families would show to the 





in transplanting them not to let them be 
out of the ground long, as the roots, being 
very slender, soon dry up. 


Propagating Dahlias. — Those who 
possess old tubers may increase from 
cuttings readily. This is a better way 
than using old stock year after year. One 


has simply to place the tubers in warmth, 
and not far from the glass, to ensure 
short, healthy growths. As soon as the 
shoots spring up cut off the first ones and 
throw them away These would form 
roots but seldom grow into nice plants. 
Secondary ones at the base may be cut 
off when about 38 inches long, and put into 
small pots, about half-a-dozen cuttings in 





Blue Windtlowers tn meadow turf. 


Court confirms the impression that this is 
certainly not an ideal site. The plants are 
evidently all thoroughly well done; indeed, 
it would be difficult to find a weak spot; 
but a long, straight border, not more than 
b feet in width, backed by a wall, is not 
the place to show such plants, especially 


the stronger growers, to the best 
advantage. The remarks apply equally to 


long, straight borders in kitehen gardens, 
on which flowers are only permissible 
when sites are not available elsewhere. I 
have long contended, and am glad to see 
the views agreed to by garden lovers, 
that failing Special places (as facing 
shrubberies and other likely spots in 


pleasure grounds) the most acceptable | labour and expense, 





best advantage, but selecting special 
spots, if there is a variety of the same, 
where natural conditions are suitable. 
Thus, whilst Antirrhinums flourish ex- 
ceedingly in the brightest sunshine, 
Phloxes are the better for partial shade, 
as under such conditions the flowers are 
much longer retained and the purity of the 
colour preserved. 

It is rather surprising to find that there 
are readers who fail to appreciate what 


can be done with hardy plants in filling 


lawn beds. Possibly all the attendant 
advantages are hardly taken into con- 


advantages quite apart from 
display in the lessening of 
at the same time 


sideration, 
the actual 
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having furnished beds nearly all through 
the year, which cannot be done with 
bedding plants unless the dual system of 
planting is practised. A weak argument 


against the sole use of hardy plants is 
sometimes advanced: ““You have no 


winter flowers.’’ Neither will you if beds 
are filled with spring flowering plants, 
and I fail to see that foliage presents any 
better appearance when arranged in 


formal lines and patterns than when grow- | 


ing in a natural manner. ‘Two instances 
of the latter I have at present in my small 
way. In the summer of 1912 I found a 
colony of Antirrhinums growing in an old 
loose wall, 
shades of rich crimson, deep salmon, clear 
yellow, and primrose. Young plants were 
obtained from these and put out early in 
1918. They made a brave show right 
away to the end of the season, when they 
were cut hard back, leaving the young 
growth that was springing from the base. 
This has come safely through the sharp 
spell, and the foliage shows clear and 
healthy in varying shades of green and 
bronze. Another bed shows a mass 


and perennial Cornflowers, which should 
make a very 
summer and autumn. Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, Anchusa, Geums, and Heucheras 
are instances of other hardy plants, not to 








a very good strain in varying | 


of | 
greenery With a mixture of seedling annual | 


pleasing display through | 
| of the barber’s garden would repudiate | 


l all 





M. VALESIACA and M, PpEDEMONTANA are | 
near to it, but very different in their re- 
quirements. They are really wall plants, 
and the most stoloniferous of ally The | 
first is the rare plant of the Simplon Road | 
in Valais; it is found still in the very 
near valley of Binn, and, further to the 
east, near the Lago d’Garda, where I was 
surprised last July to find it, as I thought 
it was a true Swiss child, growing between 
the rocks of Tremonie and near Riva. The 
plant is a ‘delightful one, very creeping, its | 
long and slender rootstock bearing its new | 
rosettes everywhere. Sometimes M. | 
valesiaca covers an area of several yards 
in a rock garden. 

The foliage of M. valesiaca is silvery- | 
grey, and the flowers of a reddish-purple. | 


M. pedemontana differs from it in its 
slenderer growth, itS narrower and 
thinner leaves, and its greenish-brown 


flowers. It needs the same culture as M. 
valesiaca.—H. Correvon, in Whe Garden. 





GEOMETRY IN THE GARDEN. 
HERE is a specimen from Teignmouth of 
an absurdity in geometrical design, which | 
it is difficult to look at with gravity. I | 
shall try to suppose that even admirers | 


this, although logically they cannot—it is | 
part..of the same taste tin’ style. 


Gardening ai Teignmouth. 


mention the many silver-leaved families 

whose foliage supplies a pleasing variety 

of shades all through the winter. 
Hardwick. En. B.S. 





THE 
MATTHIOLA 
the sea in 
seems to be a 


PERENNIAL STOCKS. 
FENESTRALIS grows wild by 
Crete, and nowhere else. 
dwarf form of M. incana 
(one of the ancestors of the common 
Stock). In Crete the people grow this 
plant in pots in their windows; hence its 
name fenestralis. 

M. sINUATA, Well known to everybody 
who has visited the Mediterranean coasts, 


is generally considered a biennial, though | 
be 
The plant grows wild by the | 


in certain conditions it to 
perennial. 
sea, and goes so far as EPngland. It is a 


sweet-scented plant, the flowers light lilae 


proves 


and fragrant, but only in the evening and | 
| request. 
| good batch of suitable sizes is to root cut- | 


in the night. 


M. ARISTIS, a curious plant, rather 


rarely found, grows wild here and there in | 


the South of France, in Spain and Portu- 
gal, in Sicily, in Greece, and in North 
Africa. I have only found it once in the 
very beautiful Gorges du Verdon in the 
Jar. It grows there in the white and 
barren sandy loam in very sunny places. 

M. varia is near to it and is a native 
of Greece, where 
coast. It is a stoloniferous kind, too, and 
has large, light, purple flowers. 


It | 
| who 





it grows near the sea- | 


delight he took in feeling that his lawns 
were a continuation of his carpets in the 
house. Here is a farcical adaptation of | 


‘* Somerset’? has lately discoursed on the 


gracefully on the lawn at the front door | 
as a scarecrow to warn off silly people 
prefer natural planting. If. this 
elegant compesition has been perpetrated | 
by the Corporation of Teignmouth, I | 
wonder what the ratepayers who have 
artistic feelings think of this use of their 
money. SYDNEY SPALDING. 





Standard Heliotropes.—In these days it 
is necessary to have tall plants in stock 
to take the place of other early-flowering 
subjects as they go out of bloom; and 
as the various Heliotropes are much ap- | 
preciated, tall plants of these are much jin | 
The easiest way of obtaining a | 


tings in the autumn and grow the plants | 
on in a gentle heat through the winter, | 
keeping them to a single stem until they 
have arrived at the desired height, when | 
they should be pinched to induce them to 
put out side shoots near the top, which, if 
due attention has been paid them, will be 
early in the year. When the plants have 
made lateral growths each about an inch |} 
long, they should be transferred to a lower 
temperature—say, 4) degs, at night—and 











| shoots 


HSC, uP. 


| learn 
| varieties is of any real value—and I think 


| enough.’’ 


| opinion, a great mistake. 


| Sow? 


have become aecustomed to 
should be shifted into their 
flowering pots, which will be about the 
middle of February. The size of the pots 
used must be regulated by the strength of 
the plants, but those of 10 inches or 
2 inches in diameter will be found most 
serviceable, as these can be plunged in the 
soil and allowed to remain through the 
summer, If it is intended to turn the 
plants out of their pots and plant them 
out, it will not be necessary to use those of 
such large dimensions. Those from 
8 inches to 10 inches in diameter will te 
ample. Care must be taken to remove all 
up the stems as they appear.— 


when they 
this they 





SWEET PEAS. 
No one who has grown Sweet Peas for the 
last ten or fifteen years can fail to have 
noticed the immense number of sorts which 
have been placed on the market. It is a 
dificult matter. to know what sorts. to 
grow. as there are to-day so many yarie- 
ties closely resembling each other. In 
fact, so narrow is the line which separates 
them that one may truly say that only a 
professional grower can point out their 
difference. These. too many alike sorts 
have received, and are still receiving, the 
attention of the National Society, but 
there is yet room for elimination. 
I have met with so many people 
this season who have sent orders 
for seed in greatly reduced numbers 
of varieties, "because of this thin 
dividing line, and I fancy that 
people are getting somewhat tired 
of this straining after new sorts. 
One does not like to decry new 
sorts Simply because they are new, 
yet one would like to see some rule 


whereby the placing of fresh 
varieties on the market could be 
suppressed until they have been 
tried for a few seasons. Amongst 
the pink, scarlet, crimson, and 
lavender - flowered sorts there are 
many too much alike, and the 


dropping of some of them would be 
no loss. One bas but to peruse a 
few catalogues to be assured of the 
fact that some of the very best sorts 


which are exhibited to-day are 
old standard ‘kinds within the 
reach of all, and that’ it is the novel- 
ties, many .of which have’ had but 
little . trial, and. are boomed at ‘a 


| fancy price, that are given prominence. 
| his theory—a piece of carpet bedding made | 
| to imitate a carpet roll, which might lie | 


Varieties possessing real merit and dis- 
tinct from those which have preceded them 
will always be welcome, but I have yet to 
that this annual distribution of 


I am voicing the feelings of many who 
grow Sweet Peas to-day. 

Some five years ago I wrote on ‘* Sweet 
Peas of To-day,’’ and Jamented the fact 
of ‘‘too many varieties being placed on 
the market every year, sorts too muck 
alike that have not been tried long 
This continual sending out of 
varieties not tried long enough is, in my 
LEAHURST. 


Annual ornamental Grasses.— Which are 
the best ornamental annual Grasses to 
I want them to arrange with cut 
flowers?—H. F. K. 

[The best of these Grasses are Agrostis 
nebulosa and A. pulchella, two elegant and 
extremely light kinds; Briza gracilis and 
GB. maxima, the two prettiest forms of the 
Quaking Grass: Eragrostis elegans (the 
Love Grass), one of the best of all, being 
in perfection during August and Septem- 
ber; Hordeum jubatum (the Squirrel-tail 
Grass), Which resembles Barley in minia- 
ture; Lagurus ovatus (the Hare’s-tail or 
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Turk’s-head Grass), very distinct in every 
respect and a beautiful Grass; Zea gracil- 
lima and Z. japonica, for bold arrange- 


ments only when well developed. In order 
to have these Grasses in their best possi- 
ble condition they should be gathered 


whilst quite fresh with the pollen on them. 
If left any longer the colour will not be 
so good, nor will they keep so well. When 
cut, as long stems as possible should be 
secured, but do not place them in water, 
the better plan being to arrange them 
lightly in vases at once, keeping these 


/away from the light until they are dried 


- being preferable. 


and the stems stiffened. ‘lhe tuftes of 
Briza maxima and of Lagurus ovatus 


should be rubbed to pieces in the hands 
before sowing. From the beginning to the 
end of March is the best time to sow, a 
moderately light, but not too rich a soil 
When the seed is ob- 
served to be coming up too thickly it is ¢ 
good plan to thin out the young plants 
according to the density of growth in each 
instance. | 





IN A TOPIARY GARDEN. 
When gen’rous Fate allots to me my share 
Of acres three. . . the cow I will 

forswear ! ; 

My little garden incomplete will be 
Without its rood or so of ‘‘ Topiary.” 
My evergreens to formal patterns clipt, 
Nature retires—by prudish Art outstript. 
A Noah’s ark in Spruce, a boat or two, 


Pheasants and swans in Cypress, Box, 
and Yew, 
While, stern custodians of my humble 


gate, 
A stately peacock either side shall wait, 


Thanking the hand that guides the 
glitt’ring shears 
Which keeps them shapely through 


successive years. 
Surely ’twere never quite legitimate 
Wild Nature’s wanton laws to desecrate; 
And well his satire might the poet fling 
Towards him who checks the rampant 
growth of Spring. 
sut Sylvan Summer has me at her feet! 
My ‘* Topiary ”’ brings no cool retreat, 


No shimmering shades . . no soft 
complacencies $ 
For who could lie supine beneath 


clipt trees? 
—ELIZABETH KIRK, in Country Life. 


Dividing Tufted Pansies.— Since the 
plants were cut back at the conclusion of 
the flowering season last year they have 
developed in most cases fine clumps of 
vigorous young growths. The character of 
the plants varies, some sorts being much 
more vigorous than others. Any grower 
who failed to insert cuttings last season 
may take these old plants and break them 
up into pieces of various sizes, dibbling 
these into a bed of prepared soil made up 
in a cold frame or any temporary struc- 





ture answering the same purpose. ‘The 
bed should be at least 3 inches deep. The 


pieces should be lightly watered, the frame 
covered with a light, and kept fairly close 
for a week or two, by which time evidence 
of rooting will not be wanting. Later on 
air may be admitted freely, and in time 
the light may be entirely removed. Readers 
Who want a Jess number of plants should 
break up the old plants into larger pieces, 
each piece of which should be represented 
Dy several shoots with roots adhering. 
These may, if convenient, be planted a few 
inches apart in cold frames, where they 
will quickly make very useful plants to be 
placed in their flowering quarters in late 
March. Those who do not possess a cold 
frame should break up each of the old 
plants into three or four pieces, planting 
the divided portions where they are to 
flower.—D, B. C, 
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RED CLEMATIS. 
(C. MONTANA RUBENS.) 


Tuis photograph was taken in the varied 
and charming garden at Riverhill. It is 
now a well-known plant and is called a 
form of montana, but it seems to me 
worthy of a distinct name, having a more 





22 


Clematis montana rubens the 


garden at Riverhill, Sevenoaks. 


refined habit. 


It: seems quite hardy and 
free in most soils. 


W. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Clematis on own roots.—Will you be good 
enough to inform me if the Clematis can be 
grown successfully from a flowering point of 
view from seed or cuttings—that is to say, on 
its own roots? Last year I planted out about 
ten or twelve of the Jackmani type, etc., all 
late-flowering. These ! got from a _ local 
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nursery. Several of these have failed, and I 
am told they frequently do unless on own 
roots. They were all from pots and planted 
in carefully prepared ground. I want to: put 
in several more this spring, and if there is any 
advantage one way or the other, I should be 


much obliged if you would tell me. If you 
suggest own-root plants, would you kindly 


name one or two firms from which they can be 
obtained ?—LyYMINGTON. 


[We agree that it is best to have 
| Clematises on their own roots, but people 
who have them so are very few. The one 
we know best is F. Jamin, of the Grand 
Rue, Bourg la Reine, but he is generally 
sold out. Our own nurserymen might well 
take them up. The plants are easily 
layered. This applies to the handsome 
large kinds. The smaller Huropean and 
Indian Clematises are easily raised from 
seed, and such as montana and others are 
to be had as seedlings. Those who want 
Clematises on their own roots should 
| layer them.—ED. | 





Grub in soil.—Can you tell me what the en- 
closed is and if it has any further develop- 
ment? My gardener has turned up about a score 
in digging a small piece of ground, and says 
they are very destructive, but cannot name 
them. Would you also say what is the best 
way to get rid of them?—H. Howarp Hou per. 

[The grub sent is in no way injurious 
in the garden; indeed, under some circum- 
stances it may be regarded as a friend. 
It is a slug called Testacella, easily dis- 
tinguished from other slugs by the small 
| shell which it bears on its back, and it 
| assumes no other form during its life. It, 
unlike other kinds of slugs, feeds upon 
worms, not plants. } 


Senecio elegans (the purple Jacoba). 
—This i very pretty hardy annual, 


is, a 
which at first sight might be thought to be 
rather coarse. This is not at all the case, 
for though remarkably strong, one may 
truly say that coarseness does not exist. 
The plant is strong and free growing, yet 
dainty and compact, and a bed filled with 
it makes a fine show. There are many 
good coloured forms. T think. the rose and 
rosy-purple are, perhaps, the best, but 
| there is also a fine white. The double 
variety is the most showy. The plants 
| grow 9 inches high, but are more often 
only six. They should be set a good 
3 inches to 4 inches apart each way, or 
even more, and then they fill out. It is 





| best to sow the seed in boxes in heat in 
| January or early February. Use good 


| loam with some sand. Subsequently prick 
| off into other boxes or into a cold frame, 
and harden off. If sown later they may be 
pricked off into their flowering quarters 
direct from the seed-boxes, but in no case 
plant out permanently till the end of May 
or the beginning of June. Water once or 
twice till established, and then water will 
not be needed unless there is much dry 


weather. Last summer I found that this 
is a very good drought-resisting plant. 
Seedlings not more than 3 inches high 


were planted out direct from the seed-box 
in June. I watered well a few times and 
then had to leave them, as other things 
| were suffering from drought. I kept an 
eye on them, but very much to my surprise 
they never looked back during the whole 
of that very hot spell. When I had satis- 
fied myself that they were drought-resist- 
ing, and not because they wanted it, I gave 
them water from time to time. Naturally 
this helped them, and all through the late 
summer and autumn the plants flowered. 
My plants were pulled up in October.— 
BH. T. Buris, Weetwood, Lecclesall, Shetheld. 





New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted Volume.— Zhe Index to Volume XXXV. of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price dd., post 
Sree 3kd.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price is. 6d., by post Is. 9d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or Srom 
| the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C. If ordered 
| together, the price of the Index and Binding Case 78 3, 
| post fret. 
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ORCHIDS. 


CALANTHES. 
THOSE desirous of having a good display 
of Orchid bloom during the winter months 
should grow a few of the deciduous 
Calanthes. The principal species are 
C. vestita with the varieties rubro-oculata, 
luteo-oculata, Turneri, and Regnieri, and 


‘© rosea, formerly known as Limatodes 


resea. Then we _ have 
hybrids of which C. 
best for general purposes, the beautiful 
white Harrisi, Bryan, Wm. Murray, bella, 
and numerous others. 
CULTURE.—Both species 


the charming 
Veitchi is still the 


and hybrids 
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should be repotted as soon as they start | 


into growth. 
roots must be removed, repotting in a 
mixture of two-thirds the best fibrous 
loam and one-third peat and partly de- 
eayed Oak leaves, with a little sand or a 
few finely-crushed crocks added. Some 


All the old compost and dead | 


growers pot the bulbs singly, but to secure | 


good specimens five or even six may be 
placed in one receptacle 7 inches or 
8 inches in diameter. The pots ought to 
be filled to one-third of their depth with 
drainage, upon which is placed a thin 
layer of Sphagnum Moss or some rough 
material to secure good drainage. The 
compost should be pressed moderately 
firm and brought to within an inch of the 
rim. ‘The bulb ought then to be placed on 
the surface and more soil added, so that 
the base of the bulb is covered about 
2 inch. When the repotting is completed, 
stand the plants in a shady part of the 
Cucumber-house, stove, or warm 
heuse, where the minimum temperature is 
65 degs. F. With sun-heat these figures 
ean be exceeded with advantage. Water 
wust be given sparingly for the first few 
weeks until the new growths are rooting 
freely. Directly root action becomes 
vigorous and the young leaves begin to 
develop, the plants must never be allowed 
to suffer from dryness till the bulbs are 
fully matured. When the pots are well 
filled with roots and the new bulb is 
formed, the usual waterings May be sup- 
plemented about once a week with a little 
weak liquid manure. During the growing 
period a moist, buoyant atmosphere is 
needed, and a little ventilation may be 
given whenever the weather is favourable. 
This can be increased as the bulbs ap- 
proach maturity. In the early stages of 
their development Calanthes cannot toler- 
ate much direct sunlight, but after the 
bulbs are formed they may be gradually 
inured to more light, and by the time the 
foliage commences to turn yellow the 
shading can be dispensed with, while the 
water supply ought also to be reduced. 
When the flowers begin to open, a tem- 
perature of 60 degs. should be maintained, 
and the atmosphere kept on the dry side. 
During this stage very little water is re- 
quired, and after the spikes are cut the 
pots can be placed on a shelf until the 
spring. The plants must be kept quite 
dry and the night temperature should not 
fall below 50 degs. F. Where shelf room 
is scarce the bulbs may be turned out of 
their pots and arranged close together in 
boxes with their base embedded in sand. 
SADOX. 





Masdevallia Veitchiana.—The flowers of 
M. Veitchiana are among the largest and 
showiest of the genus, being bright ver- 
milion flushed with crimson-purple, while 
the large-flowered form named grandiflora 
is still more brilliantly coloured. At one 
time Masdevallias were in great request, 
and no collection was considered complete 
without a few of these distinct Orchids. 
Signs are not wanting, however, that there 
may he a revival in their fayour, especially 
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One cause 


of the larger flowered kinds. 
of failure is an excess of moisture in the 
atmosphere during the winter, particularly 


when the temperature happens to fall 
below the normal. From October to 
February very little damping down of the 
stages is needed, and during this period 
the plants ought not to be over-watered.— 
Wists 


GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND. REPLIES. 


Frosted Parsnips.—Those who object to 
the strong flavour of the Parsnip should 
try the influence of frost on the roots. In 
a general way I sow much later than is 
customary, as the roots, not haying so 
long a season, do not take on to any ex- 
tent the high flavour which characterises 
the fully-matured Parsnips. Last spring 
I omitted sowing, and, having had some 
big roots such as one usually sees, given 
me, they were put in the open and exposed 
with absolutely no covering to 25 degs. of 
frost. These Parsnips are sweet and mel- 
low, and would probably find favour with 
many who have hitherto had no affection 
for this vegetable. Take the roots up in 
November, lay them in the open with no 
further care all through the winter, and 
you will find them very different from 
those dug up as required.—DBYFLEET. y 

Flemish soup.—Slice five large, good 
Onions, three heads of Celery, and ten 
Potatoes, and put them with 3 oz. of butter 
and half a pint. of water into a stew-pan 
and simmer for an hour. Then fill up the 
stew-pan with three pints of water and 
boil gently till the Potatoes are done. Rub 
all through a taminy and add half a pint 
of milk, previously heated. 





CASSEROLE COOKERY. 
ENGLISH methods of cooking vegetables 
may be summed up in the none-too-allur- 
ing phrase: ‘ plain-boiled.’’ This plain- 
boiling method involves (1) a criminal 
waste of the cleansing, remedial and 
normally corrective alkaline elements pre- 
sent in practically all vegetables, and 
which constitute almost their-sole value, 
(2) a foolish waste of much of the natural 
flavour, and (3) a serving up of the spoiled 
product in a watery or tastelessly mushy 
condition. It is little wonder some people 
say that ‘‘ vegetables do not agree with 
them,’ or that children ‘so often turn 
against this form of food. 

As improvements on the boiling method 
there are several methods quite easy of 
introduction in any household. First 


; comes 


STEAMING—that is, cooking in hot steam 
instead of in boiling water. If the 
ordinary *‘steamer’’ sold by ironmongers 
be used, in which the bottom of the upper 
vessel is perforated with a number of 
holes, a great deal of waste still goes on, 
for as the steam rises and ‘‘ cooks’’ the 
vegetables the juices and ‘‘ salts’? run out 
through the holes and fall into the lower 
vessel, the contents of which are not used. 
The right kind of ‘‘steamer’’ is, there- 
fore, one in which the steam enters the 
upper vessel at the sides. This method is 
usually found best for all green ‘ leaf-’’ 
vegetables, with the possible exception of 





Spinach. Next, there is cooking by 
Dry HEAT—that is, in a double- pan 


cooker, in which the steam rising from 
the boiling water in the lower vessel flows 
around and over (but not into) the upper 
vessel, the vegetables in which are thus 
cooked by hot air. This method is suit- 
able for all kinds of food besides most 
vegetables ;-and even ‘‘ green ’’ vegetables 
(such as Sprouts, Kale, Cabbage) can be 
caoked in this way, provided a little water 
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is placed in the inner vessel to begin with 
and no objection is taken to their losing 
or changing colour.* Finally, there is 
the 

CASSEROLE METHOD—that is, the cooking 
of vegetables (or any other food) in fire- 
proof earthenware pans, fitted with lids, 
This involves the use of a little water to 
begin with (some people prefer the French 
method, and use butter or oil instead of 
water), or the casserole would crack when 
placed on the open stove or on the gas-ring. 
Once the water and the moisture in the 
vegetables begin to ‘‘steam’’ this danger 
no longer exists. The principal advant- 
ages of the casserole method are (1) the 
flavours of the vegetables (or other foods) 
are better than when the same articles 
are cooked in metal vessels, (2) the veget- 
ables, when ready, are not a watery mess, 
but thoroughly attractive, and, in the case 
of Potatoes, pleasantly browned, or 
‘*birsled,’’ to use a north-country word, 
and (8) the casserole, being perfectly suit- 
able for placing directly upon the table, 
there is no loss of time, heat, or of any- 
thing else in serving, and there is only 
one dish to wash up instead of two.— 
Healthy Life. 


ORANGES AND LEMONS IN COOKERY. 


LARGE quantities of Oranges and Lemons 
are now being imported into our markets, 
and they are of the greatest value to us, 
for their wholesome acids are needed at 
this season. Many modern housekeepers 
confine the use of these fruits to flavouring 
and to one or two kinds of pudding, yet 


many and various are the dishes that may. 


be contrived, and here are some of the 
time-honoured recipes used by our grand- 
mothers :— 

LEMON CHEESE CAKES. — Ingredients: 
4 oz. of sugar, three eggs, 4 oz. of butter, 
the grated rind and the strained juice of 
one large Lemon, four tablespoonfuls of 
cream. Rasp the rind of the Lemon with 
the lumps of sugar; then crush them, and 
mix them with the yolks of the three eggs, 
and with half the quantity of the whites, 
well whisked. Beat these together 
thoroughly, and add to them the cream 
and the butter, which must be melted. 
Then stir in the strained Lemon-juice by 
degrees. Line some _ patty-pans with 
pastry, half fill them with the mixture, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

LEMON DUMPLINGS.—With 5 oz. of fine 
bread-crumbs mix 4 oz. of beef-suet 
chopped small, one dessertspoonful of 
flour, the grated rind of one Lemon, 2 oz. 
of pounded sugar, one egg, and the strained 
juice of the Lemon. Divide these into 
dumplings, tie them in well-floured cloths, 
and either boil or steam them. 
dumplings are extremely light and delicate 
in flavour, and if desired plainer, half a 
teaspoonful of good baking-powder and 
two spoonfuls of milk may be substituted 
for the egg. 

LEMON FRITTERS.—With 8 oz. of fine 
bread-crumbs mix 2 oz. of minced beef- 
suet, 2 oz. of castor sugar, one dessert- 
spoonful of flour, and the grated rind of a 
Lemon. Now add the strained juice of 
half of the Lemon, and bind the mixture 
with beaten egg and a little milk. Fry in 
small fritters for five or six minutes in hot 
fat. 

WARMED ORANGES.—This is a mode of 


.treating Oranges which greatly improves 


their flavour. Put them in a Dutch oyen— 
not too near the fire—and keep them con- 
stantly turned until they are thoroughly 
heated through. Fold them in a napkin 
and send them to table immediately.— 
The Guardian. : 





* This can be to some extent prevented by adding a little 
Lemon juice. It is a mistake to add geda, ’ 
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ROSES. 
LATE-FLOWERING ROSE GENHRAL 
SCHABLIKINE. 
THe flowers of this Rose, shown in a 
pewter pot, were gathered about January 
10th from own root plants in open 
bed. I noticed this Rose was very hand- 


some in the South of France, 8 feet high, 
and understood that the plants were- on 
their own roots. 

the thing wanted. 
in our country to study the Roses that 
flower latest, among 
Drouhin and Comtesse de Cayla are also 
good in January. W: 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
New Roses.—LHver since autumn I have 


‘been looking anxiously for your descrip- 


| 


| years, as after this period they are no good, Why 


is this? Are the newer sorts lacking in what I 
understand is called ‘constitution’? Years 


| back I remember Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Isaac 


| ete. 
| flower, but they fruit so freely that they are | 
| very bright all the autumn. 


In a free soil it is just | 
It is very interesting | 


which Zephirin | 


Perriere, etc. These Roses certainly did not 
want constant renewal.—PENDENNIS. | 
Hedges of Sweet Briers.—These are very | 


sweet, especially the hybrid forms, including 
Amy Robsart, Lady Penzance, Lord Penzance, 
They are not only beautiful when in 


l used to grow a 
lot of the common Sweet Brier in pots for 
the purpose of having sweet foliage to mix 





with forced Roses and_ other flowers, but | 
fashion changes, and Sweet Brier is not | 
| thought much of now. 
INDOOR PLANTS. 
FORMS OF BEGONIA GLOIRE DE 


LORRAINE. 
A veRyY interesting criticism was that by 
“Ww. T.’? (page 53) on the forms of the 





Lorraine family. Very few have the 
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flowers. When this was first noticed an 
effort was made to increase it by leaf and 
stem cuttings, but I only obtained the 
parent. The King, a large-flowered form, 
presumably a vigorous seedling. 
Amabilis with me flowers later, and in- 
stead of becoming pale, like the older one, 
the colour is intensified apparently with 


1S 


age. Gloire de Lemoine has rather a 
coarse leaf habit, and is not at present 
much in favour, though it flowers after 
the others have passed out of bloom. 
There seems a good deal of Socotrana 
blood in its leafage. Gloire de Lorraine 


seems to have quite over-shadowed the 
old-time favourites—B. Moonlight, B. 


Pearcei, B. Dregei, and B. Weltoniensis— 
indispensable as these were many years 
ago. One of the prettiest effects I have 
seen of Gloire de Lorraine is the hanging 
of quite small plants singly on the rafters 





Rose General Schablikine, gathered from the open on January 9th 


‘Dp 


tions of new Roses. Your tose 
are highly valued by a great number of 
readers. 
selection of new varieties, as 


always over-praise their novelties, I grow 


Notes”? | 


opportunity of comparison so far as the | 


| average grower is concerned, for though 


In the past I have relied on your | 
raisers | 


300 plants and 100 in pots (most of them | 


My own budding), and my success | 
attribute to your notes. May I venture to 


ask somé reader to give us an account of | 
the following as bushes, standards, or pot | 


plants? xyeo. Dickson (as a_ cut-back), 


Earl of Gosford, King George V., Louise | 


Cath. Breslau, Adelaide Grand Duchess 
of Luxembourg, King of Siam, Blli 
Hartman, Primrose, Mme. Chas. Lutar‘4, 
Paula Clegg (Hybrid Perpetual), Mme. Ed. 
Herriot, Willowmere, Mme. Theo. Dela- 
court, Mrs. T. Hillas, ete.—A Turrty- 
THREE YEARS’ SUBSORIBER. 


Present-day Roses.—What is the matter 
with the present-day Roses? My gardener tells 
me Roses want renewing every three or four 


| 





| failed. 


raisers haye given us such a choice very 
few appear to take advantage of it. I 
have added Patrie—mentioned in the notes 
referred to—being struck with its reddish- 
salmon tint, which contrasted so strongly 
with the softer pink of the type. I cannot 
claim to have been very successful yet in 
its treatment, nor have I secured so good 
a ‘show’? as I had hoped for. It is not 
dificult to propagate from stem cuttings, 
but an attempt at rooting from the leaves, 
as can be done with Gloire de Lorraine, 
Tt, as ‘‘ W. T.”’ remarks, continues 
ia beauty for a long time, and being later 
to flower, makes a useful succession to 
others ofthe Lorraine, set. Mrs. Leopold 
Rothschild is a very useful selection, 
the flowers pale in colour. From this I 
1ad =a sport having deeper - coloured 





of this year. 


by means of wires. As seen thus, the 
whole roof, and, indeed, the house, was a 
picture in pink. It may be that the house, 
lending itself so well to such arrange- 
ments, created an impression that would 
not result so readily if attempted in small 
structures, W.S, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for small conservatory.—W hat 
plants would do best in a small conservatory 
facing south and heated in frosty weather: 


Could you give the giames of some small-grow- 


ing Palms for the 5ame?—J. F. A. 

[Indian Azaleas and Camellias should 
be very suitable for the purpose required, 
also Cannas, Dracsenas, Imantophyllums, 
Abutilons, Acacias of sorts, Aloysia 
citriodora, Araucaria excelsa, Aspidistras, 
Coronilla glauca, Cytisus racemosus, 


Hrlangea tomentosa, Eupatoriums, 
Lasiandra macrantha, Lindenbergia 
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grandiflora, Moschosma riparium, Myrtle, 
Statice profusa, Veronica, and a few 
greenhouse Ferns, During the summer 
the house may, if required, be kept gay 
with ordinary flowering subjects, such as 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Lantanas, Calceo- 
larias, tuberous-rooted Begonias, Pelar- 
goniums of different sorts, and others. A 
few suitable Palms are Chamirops 
humilis, Corypha australis, Kentia DBel- 
moreana, Kentia YT orsteriana, Rhapis 
flabelliformis, and Phoenix rupicola. | 

Funkias as pot plants.—Apart from 
their value in the hardy plant border, the 
Plantain Lilies are very suitable for pots. 
If the clumps, when potted up, are placed 
for a short time in an unheated house or 
cold-frame they readily respond to a high 
temperature when introduced into heat. 
Of rapid growth under such conditions, 
plenty of water must be given to the 
plants, and when they attain full growth, 
if removed into a cooler atmosphere their 
period of effectiveness is prolonged. Small 
pieces in pots 3 inches in diameter are 
also useful. Funkias with variegated 
foliage are perhaps to be preferred for 
pots.—KIRK. 

Zonal Pelargoniums from seed.—Zonal 
Pelargoniums are deservedly popular 
among amateurs for greenhouse display 
during summer and autumn, and it may 
not be generally known that plants may 
be readily raised from seed. This, if 
sown during February and afforded a 
moderate heat, soon germinates, and when 
the seedlings develop two leaves they may 
be placed singly in thumb-pots, when, with 
the increasing sun-heat, they grow away 
freely. When the young plants fill these 
pots with roots they may be transferred 
to others 5 inches in diameter, in which 
they may be permitted to bloom. If 
larger pots are employed, growth is apt 
to be encouraged at the expense of flower ; 
and if the plants are pinched a time or 
two, trusses are more freely produced. 
While the chances are against anything 
being raised of a specially meritorious 
character, the experiment is always inter- 
esting, and plants which may be con- 
sidered inferior under glass have always 
a certain value for outdoor vases or for 
window-boxes.—KIrk. 

Azalea obtusa.—Though this is now by 
botanists regarded as a variety of Azalea 
indica, it is widely removed in general ap- 
pearance from most of the garden forms 
thereof. It is a freely-branched rather 
dense-growing shrub, whose small terra- 
cotta red blossoms are borne in great pro- 
fusion. Furthermore, it is one of the 
earliest to flower of the smaller-growing 
kinds, for in a_ greenhouse the first 
blossoms will often expand before Decem- 
ber is far advanced. This Azalea is quite 
an old kind, for it is, I believe, one of the 
many good things whose introduction we 
owe to Robert Fortune. There is a white 
variety which, in all probability, originated 
as a sport from the older kind, for bushes 
of alba will often produce coloured or 
parti-coloured blossoms. Though these 
small-flowered Avaleas may not appeal to 
the lovers of large flowers they are cer- 
tainly very attractive when in bloom.— 
WATTS 

Rhododendron Nobleanum for forcing.— 
Gardeners who require a quantity of 
bloom during mid-winter would do well to 
make a note of this Rhododendron, for no 
other is so well adapted for early forcing. 
Some thirty years ago a nurseryman near 
Liverpool made a leading feature of this 
Rhododendron and grew some 200 plants 
for forcing. The plants ranged from 
14 feet to 44 feet high and carried from 
twenty heads to 150 heads of flowers each. 
The earliest plants were placed in moder- 
ate heat early in November and the flowers 

















were fully expanded by Christmas. From 
that time a succession was kept up until 
early March. As a rule, the plants were 
forced every second year, and as soon as 
the flowers were over the plants were stood 
in a cold greenhouse until they could be 
safely transferred to the open. When 
forced rapidly the flowers are almost 
white, the familiar red of the variety be- 
coming apparent when the plants are sub- 
jected te little beat. In the South of 
England this variety is sometimes found 
in full flower during January or February, 


but, as a rule, it is disappointing in the 


outdoor garden, for a single night’s frost 
is usually sufficient to destroy the flowers. 
R. Nobleanum is one of the earliest 
hybrids raised by crossing R. arboreum 
and R. caucasicum.—D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 
ALREADY Many exhibitors have an early 
batch of young plants established in small 
pots. _I should feel just as well satisfied 
if cuttings were started now; that is, in 
the case of most varieties. -Cuttings of 
varieties known to be late to bloom should 
be put in earlier to obtain fine flowers for 
show, but for general purposes the end of 
January or early in February is a suitable 
time. The cuttings are usually plentiful 
and strong, and root readily, too, at this 
season. The most troublesome pest to 
young steck for the last year or two has 
been the leaf-mining maggot, and it is 
with us in some instances now. I do not 
think dipping into any mixture is likely to 
de good, as the enemy is inside the cuticle 
of the leaf and must be killed with the 
fingers. I should hesitate before denuding 
the cuttings of foliage by pulling affected 
leaves off, as is sometimes done ; such prac- 
tice must weaken them. Young-rooted 
plants may be kept in a greenhouse into 
which frost does not enter, and a place 
near the glass should be chosen—shelves, 
either temporary or permanent. In a 
position like this the plants grow sturdily, 
and they are at all times under the eye, 
as it were, so that we can note with ease 
their requirements in the matter of water- 
ing. Some growers shift the plants from 
the small pots into those 4 inches in 
diameter; then give them’ another shift 
into the 6-inch’ size. Others put them 
straight into pots between the two. There 
is something to be said for this double 
shift early in the season, as there is then 
little danger of the plants suffering 
through becoming root-bound, and they 
are kept going. . A suitable compost in 
early stages would be loam four parts to 
one of rotten leaves or thoroughly decayed 
manure that can be passed through a 
sieve. The turfy soil, too, should be 
decayed and used in a fairly dry state. 
Mortar rubble—say one gallon to a bushel 
of soil—may be added with advantage; but 
it is advisable not to use. artificial 
manures, and to be very careful in regard 
to soot. 3one-meal is a different thing. 
This is not likely to kill the roots, but 
will assist them. 
bushel of soil would be a fair proportion. 
Wood-ashes, again, like soot, are some- 
what dangerous, and both may be over- 
done, and in the case of amateur eulti- 
vators, therefore, are best not employed. 
Press the earth in firmly when potting, 
and when it comes to the larger-sized pot 
named use a blunt stick so that the soil 
can be rammed in harder than we can do 
with the fingers. 

Young plants must be watered regularly 
and with care. It cannot be said how 
often, but they should never be allowed to 
get so dry as to flag. A daily sprinkling 
overhead in. fine weather is advised, more 


A d-inch potful to a} 
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especially in the morning. If the foliage 
is kept too wet, however, there is sure to 
be an attack of mildew. It is important 
that air in abundance shall reach the 
plants, as undue warmth and coddling in 
any way will result in attenuated growth 
as well as a goodly supply of insect pests. 
The early training is an easy matter. If 
the flowers are required for show, or the 
plants wanted for the production of first- 
class blooms, whether limited in number 
to a plant or not, take up one stem to each 
only. Such stem will braneh in a natural 
way, some sorts earlier, others later. To 
make the plants branch quite low down 
would not affect their subsequent height 
to any great extent, and to do so would 
give a check. Of course, to obtain speci- 
mens of any special form, such as the late- 
rcoted, extra dwarf ones seen sometimes 
in small pots, one must employ special 
methods; but I am thinking more of the 
subject in a general way. 

Darly-flowering or outdoor kinds rarely 
give a supply of cuttings before the spring 
is well advanced; but these root easily. 
If the old plants are still in the ground the 
chances are that many will fail to give 
cuttings at all. The safest way is to lift 
them and place under glass before winter. 
Some sorts are hardy, certainly; yet the 
majority are not, and if the old stools will 
stand frost this spoils the young growths 
required for cuttings. Present - day 
varieties are somewhat removed from 
those we used to know, and which lived 
year after year in cottage gardens. The 
latter, however, cannot be compared to 
modern ones in beauty of blossom. at 

eo We 





Propagating Chrysanthemums.—Under 
this heading, on page 6, in the issue of 
January 3rd last, I read with interest a 
note respecting this important seasonable 
work. The point that interested me more 
particularly was that the writer seemed 
to lay undue stress upon the importance 
of procuring ‘‘ strong ’”’ cuttings. In my 
experience strong cuttings are not what 
the writer in question, and so many other 
growers, seem to think necessary. A com- 
parison made of strong cuttings and 
those of moderate strength will be gener- 
ally found to favour the latter, both in 
regard to their quicker rooting and also 
their subsequent progress. What, in my 
opinion, may be regarded as ideal cuttings 
are those basal growths that are evolved 
1 inch or 2 inches from the base of the cut- 
down old stem, and that are of moderate 
stoutness only. These shoots should be of 
quite free growth and be from 2} inches 
to 3 inches in length. Cuttings of this 
character very seldom develop a_ bud 
prematurely in their centre, as so many 
shoots do that are detached from a point 
too near the old stem, or from off the 
stem itself. An economy in space—and 
this is an important consideration at this 
season—may be effected by utilising 
shallow boxes instead of pots. If the 
cuttings be inserted in rows quite a num- 
ber of cuttings may be put into an 
ordinary seed-tray. I prefer to make up 
a small, shallow bed of compost on one 
of the side-benches of the greenhouse ard 
insert the cuttings in this. They are very 
easily managed in this way and very 
seldom do any of the cuttings fail to root 
satisfactorily.—W. V. T. 

I have heard complaints of the 
searcity of Chrysanthemum cuttings this 
season, especiallyof certain desirable kinds. 
Years ago a good many seedlings, mostly 
of the Japanese section, were raised, as if 
raised early in February they make useful 
flowering stuff for grouping if allowed to 
carry one good flower. The seeds soon 
germinated in heat, and the seedlings were 
potted off when hardened a bit, and grown 
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jon pear the glass for a time till established 
‘in 5-inch pots. 
Mmoved outside and flowered in 6-inch pots. 
Some were flowered well in 5-inch pots. 


Whe foliage was always good and plentiful | 


‘down to the pots. For grouping, plants 
fcarrying one good flower were very useful. 
The plants varied in height from 18 inches 
ito 3 feet. We used to get seeds from 
America then, but seeds from good strains 
‘ought to be obtained in this country how. 
I notice they are quoted in several seed 
lists, and I think the raising of seedlings 
‘would be interesting work for amateurs.— 
mm. EH. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 
SHORTIA GALACIFOLIA. 

Tunis native of North America delights in 
a moist compost of equal parts of leaf- 
mould, peat, and coarse sand, with a small 
proportion, of stone chips in it. 


Woodford, Essex, and I believe in 


Here at'| 
the | 


Harly. in. May they were | 








THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY’S SHOWS. 
Tue Darropit Suow or 1913.—There 
was almost an outbreak, and it was 


with the greatest difficulty that many of 
the exhibitors were restrained from turn- 
ing their yans round and going back. 

It was an important two-days’ show, and 
also the great Daffodil show of the year, 


when more than ever was it necessary that 


| 
| 
} 
| 


on the previous day the hall should be | 


cleared and clean 
could 


sO 


stage and arrange their flowers, 


instead of which the previous exhibition | 
| was only being cleared on the Monday. | 
There was a perfect pandemonium in the 


hall, and the dirt, noise, and congestion 
were beyond words. 


sibility of either cleaning or 


that the exhibitors | pave 


There was no pos- | 
staging. | 


Then on Tuesday, the day of the show, | 


no one was allowed into the hall until 





121 
invidious to carp at the arrangements. 
3ut this is the second occasion when, 


| Within a few weeks, the commercial spirit 


over-ruling the Royal Horticultural 
Society has threatened. to mar the exhibi- 
tion. I refer to the places of honour in 
the large tent allotted to the hideous and 
vulgar trade advertisements and exhibits 
of them even 
motely connected with horticulture. 

expressions dissatisfaction were 
widespread that they must 
the But ears 
are often deaf, and it is for this reason I 
eall attention to the miscellaneous stalls 
which ‘skirted the walls round the large 
tent, and also to the stands of lawn- 
mowers, ete., where should have been 
flowers. And all this to the exclusion of 
many beautiful and interesting exhibits 
which were refused from want of space. 
Surely one end of the large tent could have 


sundries, some of not re- 


The 
of so 
general and 


reached authorities. 





Shortia galacifolia in Mr. Malby’s 


drier eastern counties, the plant thrives 
best in a half-shady position, the compara- 
tively moist atmospheric conditions pre- 
vailing in such a spot just suiting it. A 
semi-boggy portion of the alpine garden, 
such as that beloved by Galax aphylla, 
proves ideal, while the partially-shaded 
situation ensures the foliage during the 
winter and spring taking on 
crimson and bronze tone that is so marked. 
If grown in complete shade this colour is 
sometimes absent. ‘The 
are iyory-white when they open, shading 
to pink as they age, while the anthers are 
of a pale-cream colour, the whole sup- 
ported upon ruby-coloured stems. The 
crimped edges of the blossoms are well 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 


the rich | 


solitary flowers | *° 
| tinued after the flowers had been staged. 


which depicts a clump which flowered very | 


freely with me last spring. 


The plant is | 


best propagated by careful division soon | 


after flowering, the pieces so 
being potted in the before-mentioned com- 
post and kept in a close frame for some 
time. 
may be planted out into their permanent 
quarters. REGINALD A. MALBY. 


removed | 


When thoroughly established they | 


| Chelsea still fresh upon us, if may seem | 


six o’clock, consequently the confusion and | 
chaos beggared description. 

I was not exhibiting, but I was in the 
hall all the time trying to help the unfor- 
tunate exhibitors. I should say that quite 
half the plants sent for exhibition could 
not be staged. Many had been brought 


from the Midlands and _ other long 
distances. The hall hud only been |} 


partially swept out, and the sweeping con- 


The air was thick with dust, and all the 
beautiful flowers were coated with a thick 
layer of black dust. 

The real fact is that the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society has grown in proportion 
with the fashion for gardening, and the 
administration which did the work well in 
early days is quite inadequate to the pre- 
sent requirements. 

THe CHELSEA SHOW OF 1913.—With the 
impression of the floral beauties at 





garden at Woodford, Essex. 


been kept for staging the novelties entered 
for awards, which were hidden away in 
a little dark tent where but few of the 
visitors were able to discover them. 
Another great disadvantage to this 
arrangement is the ease with which rare 
plants can be abstracted or mutilated for 
cuttings and _ pollen. Plants are not 
allowed to be removed at the close of the 
first day, and for a single plant the ex- 
hibitor cannot be expected to keep a man 
on guard day and night for three days. It 
would surely be simpler to let the garden 
students relieve each other in guarding the 
plants sent up for awards, and this would 
be simplified were a table or stage in the 
large tent to be allotted to such plants. 
PRS 
“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with de scriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 





arrangement, illustrated on wood. 
Of all Booksellers or from the office of 


post free, 15s. 6d. 
Furnival-street, London, £.C, 
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PLANTING. VINES. 

UNLESS. new borders are to be planted 
later on, either with young Vines raised 
from eyes inserted and struck in January 
of ,the present year, ‘or. *‘ cut -backs,’’ 
dormant canes should be planted, without 
further delay. ‘The first thing to do is to 
wash out the soil from among the roots in 
a bucket of water, which allows of their 
being the more easily disentangled. Any 
that may be broken shorten back. Then 
open a hole both deep enough and wide 
enough for the reception of the roots, so 
that they can be laid out to radiate in all 
directions without obstruction. Work the 
finest of the compost among them, or if 
this is too rough use enough potting com- 
post to well cover them. ‘Tread firmly and 
water to settle the soil about the roots, 
and mulch the surface. An important rule 
to observe in the planting of young Vines 
is to have the roots, or some of them, as 
near the surface as possible, say, from 
2 inches to 3 inches. If the Vines have 
hitherto been standing in a cool place they 
may be cut back, but the precaution should 
be taken to apply styptie to the wounds in 
ease bleeding takes place afterwards. If 
cutting back is too risky leave the cane 
intact, and when the buds break remove 
all down to the point where cutting back 
should have taken place. When the Vine 
is growing vigorously this bare portion of 
the cane can be cut away. In private 
gardens young Vines are generally 
shortened to the level of the wall plate 
in the front of the vinery, the buds when 
they break being all rubbed off except the 
one nearest the top of the cane, which, when 
development takes place, becomes the 
future rod. Dormant canes are suitable 
for the planting of either inside or out- 
side borders, but the young Vines 
previously mentioned may be employed for 
the former only, some time in May gener- 
ally being the time when planting is done 
in this ease. 

The planting of Vines for the clothing 
of outbuildings or walls having warm 
aspects is carried out under much the same 
conditions, and at this time of year. 
Although unnecessary to go to the expense 
of making a border for them the same as 
for indoor Vines, it pays to provide a good 
quantity of suitable compost for the 
roots, and to see the position is well 
drained. Varieties suited to this purpose 
are Miller’s Burgundy, Royal Muscadine, 
and Reine Olga. In 1911 outdoor Grapes 
ripened to perfection, and the same thing 
has occurred before when weather con- 
ditions during the summer and autumn 
have proved favourable. Even if the fruit 
is of little or no account, the foliage, when 
changing colour in autumn, is then par- 
ticularly beautiful. 





BIRDS AND FRUIT-BUDS 
In a December issue of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED I noted that a correspondent, writing 
of his hardy fruit-trees, said his pruning 
was all finished. It is, doubtless, well to get 
the work done where birds are not trouble- 
some, but if such. is the case and 
thoroughly efficient protection cannot be 
given it is much better to defer the work 
until quite late, until, in fact, the birds 
are on the move, when the shape of the 
bushes may be regulated, not always as 
the owner may wish, but as it may have 
pleased the birds to spare the buds. It is 
the necessity for protection alike for bud 
and fruit that makes it advisable in the 
majority of gardens, whether large or 
small, to group the hardy fruits together 
as much as possible, when protection on 
the sides by using galvanised netting with, 
on the top, fine-mesh fish-netting, movable 
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at will, will answer the purpose required. 
Failing this, the best plan is to spray the 
bushes thoroughly soon after the fall of 
the leaf with a mixture of soft soap and a 
little paraffin, and then dust with equal 
quantities of lime-and soot, an operation 
that may have to be repeated if heavy 
rains are. prevalent. The facilities 
afforded for protection by netting are 
always a strong argument in favour of the 
cordon system of training both Goose- 
berries and Currants. Buds are thereby 
rendered practically safe, and the fruit 
season very much prolonged. 
Carefulobservation of the different varie- 
ties of the bush fruits under consideration 
will lead to the conclusion that there are 
those to which the birds are partial, or, 
rather, which are first marked out for 
attack. These are the short, plump buds 
as opposed to those that are long and thin, 
and as a rule the latest to break in spring. 
Amateurs growing the small fruits in 
cordon form may be reminded that as the 
method of pruning adopted is apt to result 
in long, unsightly spurs after a lapse of 
years, unless the pruner is well up to his 
work, occasional spurs of extra length may 
be cut clean out at the annual pruning and 
the strongest break left to develop into a 
shoot that in its turn may furnish 
material to build up a second spur. 


Hardwick. HK. B.S. 





MANURING FRUIT TREES. 
PRUNING, training, and cleansing having 
been completed, attention will now be 
given to the manuring of trees that need 
it. Manure is applied according to the 
necessities of each particular case, and 
not indiscriminately. For instance, it is 
withheld from trees which have not yet 
reached full bearing condition, especially 
varieties which require several years in 
which to become established before they 
fruit; also from trees which, as a result 
of their having borne partial or no crops 
for a season or so, are inclined to make 
too much growth. On the other hand, 
trees which bear with regularity are 
liberally treated. Ofttimes failures arise 
from the non-observance of this rule, or if 
the trees bear, the fruits are small and 
the quality poor. Now that animal manure 
is so much more scarce than formerly, 
artificials have to be employed to supply 
the deficiency. In this contingency it -is 
good policy to use the former for trees 
another year which have had a dressing of 
the latter this season, and vice versa. 
Liquid manure, diluted if necessary, is 
very beneficial for established and aged 
trees, and where plentiful can be applied 
with the greatest advantage to the 
occupants of the orchard also. As to 
digging, this is only indulged in between 
the trees. Beneath them, pointing is done 
when no manure or artificials are made 
use Of, but taking care when doing so not 
to injure the roots. When manure is to be 
applied, the soil, when possible, is taken 
out to a depth of several inches, or until 
roots are met with, to as far as the 
branches extend. The manure is then 
evenly spread and the soil cast on top and 
levelled. When the roots are too near the 
surface to allow of this being done the 
manure is simply laid on the surface and 
covered with sufficient soil to prevent birds 
seratching it about. 

NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Apple Scarlet Nonpareil.—I read that this 
Apple fruits at or near the tips of its shoots, 
and is, therefore, unsuitable for an espalier. 
Is it sop—H. S. 


[We have found this variety succeed 
both as an espalier and trained in the 
form of a goblet without the slightest 
difficulty. It certainly has a tendency to 
produce fruit buds at the tips of the young 
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growing trees. 
Aven if the terminal buds on the leading 
shoots should develop into fruit buds they 
would not hinder the further extension of 
the branches, as it is an easy matter to 


shoots, but not on young 


cut them off. At the very least these 
leaders have to be tipped at pruning time 
to ensure a further production of shoots 
to extend each tier of branches, so that the 
removal of possible fruit buds in this case 
occasions no loss. ] 

Currant-bushes under wire-netting.—I pro- 
pose to enclose my Currant-bushes with net- 
ting, putting wire-netting round the sides and 
fish-netting over the top. What mesh would 
you recommend for the wire-netting? Would 
1-inch be suitable or is that too large? Would 


f-inch be better. Is fish-netting suitable. for 
covering the top?—W. M. Stuart, East Lothian. 


[The best kind of wire-netting for your 
purpose is 4-inch mesh, 20 gauge. This 
you can purchase from 8 feet up to 6 feet 
in width. The latter is the width we re- 
commend you to use. You will need a 
framework to which to attach the netting. 
The uprights may be poles with their bases 
creosoted to render them more durable. 
These should stand about 2 yards apart, 
both in the length and width of enclosure. 
Battens or laths 2 inches to 2} inches 
square should be nailed on the tops of the 
uprights, both lengthwise and _ trans- 
versely, to carry the wire for forming the 
roof with. Wire, galvanised, No. 12 
gauge, may be used in lieu of the laths. 
To enable the wire to be strained quite 
tight, the four corner-posts must have 
struts, one on each side, fixed in the direc- 
tion from whence the strain will come; 
ctherwise they will be drawn out of the 
perpendicular when the wires are 
tightened. The intermediate posts will re- 
quire but one strut, and that on inner side 
only. A door and doorway must be 
arranged for at a convenient place, gener- 
ally at one corner, or that nearest to an 
adjacent footpath. The total height of the 
enclosure should be such as will allow of 
the gathering, pruning, etc., being done 
with ease. If you use wire-netting of the 
width we advise, the height will then he 
G feet, and quite sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes. The fish-netting will answer 
very well for the roof, but we think you 
will find it cheaper in the end to use wire- 
netting. ] 

Fig-tree under wire-netting._I have a 
large Fig-tree over which there is a wire- 
netting cage of about 12 feet high, but the 
branches have grown through the wires, amg 
most of the fruit is produced above the ow 
which is very inaccessible. Can I prune 


tree and keep it below the cage, and, if - 
when ?—ADDISTON. 


[You may cut back the branches of the 
Fig to the limits of the wire cage at the 
latter end of March, weather permitting, 
or early in April. After this it will be 
an easy matter to keep it confined to the 
desired limit by suppressing or stopping 
all the. growths pushed out at the ex- 
tremities of the cut-back branches, in 
which case fruit would then be yielded by 
the young wood produced lower down if 
this is thinned sufficiently to enable it to 
become properly ripened. In cutting the 
branches back as suggested you will doubt- 
less have to sacrifice the whole of this 
year’s bearing wood, so that a whole 
season at the least must elapse before the 
tree will again yield fruit. Seeing the tree 
bears so well, could you not do away with 
the cage instead? This seems to us the 
more sensible course to pursue. | 

Pruning Plum-trees.—I would be glad if 
you would tell me the proper way to prune a 
Plum-tree, planted last’: year on a wall and 
trained horizontally. I pinched at the sixth 
leaf in summer. How much should I cut off 
now? If you would make the summer and 
winter pruning clear I would be pleased, as I 
am a little in doubt, and I find opinions 


differ. Would the same ee apply to 
Apples and Cherries on wall?—D. T. 


[You acted quite right in ‘pinching or 
“summer ’’ pruning the spur growths at 
the sixth leaf. These should now be 
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‘shortened to four buds. When the trees 
Jbecome established pinch as before in the 
Jsummer, but prune at the fifth instead of 
ithe fourth bud in winter. Secondary 
\growths, which result from the summer 
jpinching, may be cut back to one bud. 
‘These pieces of wood are, of necessity, cut 
off when performing the winter pruning. 
‘Dessert Cherries should be summer 
‘pinched at the fourth or fifth leaf, and 
when secondary growths appear cut or 
snap them off. It is but seldom further 
growth is made after this, and the re- 
moval of the secondary growths in this 
‘summary fashion obviates the necessity 
for winter pruning of spurs. Morello 
Cherries are grown on much’ the same 
principle as the Peach and are not, there- 
fore, suitable subjects for this method of 
training. Apples should be treated as for 
‘Plums until established, when summer 
pinching may take place at the fourth or 
fifth leaf, and the wood cut back to three 
and four buds in winter. Shorten second- 
ary growths to one bud, or, if summer 
pruning is delayed till August is well ad- 
vanced, cut them clean away.] 

American Gooseberry mildew.—I shall be 
much obliged if you will tell me whether there 
is any remedy or cure for American mildew on 

'Gooseberries? I enclose a specimen. Is it ad- 
visable to grub and burn the whole plant 
afiected? I have sometimes found one shoot 


afiected on a large bush otherwise quite 
healthy.—M. T. CHAPMAN. 


[No certain cure for American Goose- 
berry mildew is known, though one or two 
substances, like Bordeaux mixture and 

lime-sulphur will keep it in check. The 
most approved method of dealing with it 
is to cut off all the tips of the shoots on 
which the fungus is likely to pass the 
winter. This measure is, however, only 
partially successful, though it will be 

‘likely to produce better results if carried 
out in November than if left until January 
or February. If you have an outbreak of 
the American Gooseberry mildew you 
must immediately give notice to the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, but the 
shoot sent, although it has a fungus upon 
it, shows none of the mildew.] 


Propagation of Figs.—The present is a 
good time to propagate the Fig if young 
trees for planting or the working up of a 
stock of young trees for early forcing are 
desired. For this latter purpose Brown 
Turkey, Negro Largo, Bourjasotte Grise, 
St. John’s, Osborn’s Prolific, Violette 
Sepor, and White Marseilles are all good 
and reliable. Pieces of wood with the ter- 
minal buds intact, about 9 inches in 
length, make the best cuttings. Pick out 
all buds from the base upwards, leaving 
about three besides the terminals at or 
near the points. Cut the base across near 
a joint and insert each singly in large 
60-sized pots filled with a loamy compost, 
placing a little sand at the base to 
facilitate rooting. If they can be plunged 
in a hot-bed in a forcing house rooting will 
be the more quickly’ effected, but 
although they take longer to do so, they 
will strike wherever a good, brisk heat is 
maintained,—G. P. K. 

Apple the Redstreak.—Until I read the 
note in the issue of January 10th I was 
always under the impression that the 
Redstreak, which is given as a synonym of 
Cambusnethan Pippin, was a cider Apple, 
the Redstreak and the Sline being two 
very old Apples formerly grown exten- 
Sively for cider-making in Herefordshire. 
There is an old tree of Redstreak in this 
neighbourhood, but it is so bitter that even 
Schoolboys decline to eat it. Of its age I 
can form no estimate. Another old 
variety in the same locality is the Oslin, 
or Ostlin, sometimes called the Arbroath 
Pippin, and which, according to the late 
Rev. George Maconachie, Minister of 
Rerrick, in Kirkcudbrightshire, was most 
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probably originally brought to the district 
by the monks of Dundrennan from the 
Abbey of Aberbrothwick, in Forfarshire, 
where it is known to have been cultivated 
to a considerable extent.—W. McGurroa, 
Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


VEGETABLES. 








STACHYS TUBHRIFERA OR CHINESE 
ARTICHOKE. 
In many gardens this is not a favourite, 
but -where vegetables are required as 
varied as possible the above is by no means 
an inferior dish, particularly if the tubers 
are well grown and well served. Doubt- 
less their small size has something to do 
with this neglect, but this should not in- 
fluence growers, as the culture at times 
has not been all one may desire. ‘This 
small tuber is a welcome addition, as it is 
admirably adapted as a second course 
vegetable or for an entrée. I have often 
asked how it was cooked, and was invaria- 
bly told that the tubers were ‘* simply 
boiled and served with meat or poultry 
like potatoes.’? Served thus, I admit I 
should be inclined to complain. The 
tubers of the Stachys, after having been 
washed and dried, should be fried in boil- 
ing oil or butter, and, when well browned, 
served hot on buttered toast, or the tubers 
may be covered with egg and breadcrumbs 
and cooked whole, frying as above. A 
simpler way of cooking is to boil for 
twenty minutes, placing in boiling water 
with some salt, and serving with melted 
butter or any other rich sauce. 
CULTURE.—It is waste of time and 
material to plant poor, insignificant tubers 
that take some time to make a start and 
then only produce a few small roots. The 
best roots I ever had came from a friend 
who brought them from Japan, and though 
this may have been from change of. soil, 
the tubers were finer and of splendid 
quality. Planting should be done in 
March, or even later, should the ground 
be cold or wet. The plants do much better 
when the growth is not checked in any 
way. Avoid thick planting, and heavy or 
clay soil should be lightened. I have 
found burnt garden refuse or wood ashes 
freely incorporated with the soil of great 
value, and in damp or low-lying positions 
I have obtained the best tubers from raised 
beds.. The plants should get ample food 
in the way of liquid manure during the 
summer months. Give an open position 
and allow at least 18 inches between the 
rows, and half that distance between the 
tubers in the row. Cover these with good 
and well-worked soil. It is a good plan, 
say in July or August when the tubers are 
forming, to mulch between the rows with 
short litter or spent manure. (ON aed the 


CORELHESS CARROTS. 
Ir may be asked what is the objection to the 
core. Those who study quality will tell you 
that large Carrots with much core are in- 
ferior. A few varieties have little or 
no core, but many that have would be far 
more palatable if grown so that the roots 


were smaller and more tender with but 
little core. For flayour hard core in 
Carrots is*of little use. Of late years 


there has been a greater tendency to grow 
large Carrots for exhibition, and I was 
pleased to note that at a recent show this 
point came to the front. I think huge 
Carrots, however well grown, are a mis- 
take, as these invariably have a hard in- 
digestible core. 

I wéll remember the shapely roots that 
the late Mr. Miles, of Wycombe Abbey, 
used to show at South Kensington. These 
were notable for their excellent quality 
and absence of hard core, whereas now at 
times the larger the roots are the better. 
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Even now many persous make one large 
sowing of Carrots early in the spring, thus 


allowing the plants some six months’ 
growth, the result. being huge __ roots. 


Much better sow three or four times a year 
and get young, tender roots. Most of the 
early forcing kinds, such as the Parisian, 
Harly Nantes, and other French varieties, 
have little core, and are invaluable for 
first supplies. For later use or succession 
we have such .excellent kinds as Harly 
Gem and Champion Scarlet Horn, two 
varieties large enough for any purpose, 
with deep-red flesh, and of remarkably fine 
flavour. These are noted for their absence 
of core, and both are excellent for autumn 
and winter supplies. W. FE. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Brussels Sprouts.—This is one of the 


most useful green crops. At least two 
sowings should be made—the first in 


spring under glass in February in boxes, 
the seedlings being pricked out 6 inches 
apart to get strong, and planted out finally 
in rows 3 feet apart early in June; the 
second sowing should be made in April, 
and planted out when ready. These will 
come in for late autumn and winter. 
Years ago we used to make a sowing in 
the autumn in September for early use, 
and good Brussels Sprouts always come in 
useful when the Peas are getting scarce. 
This autumn sowing is dropped now; the 
plants raised under glass answer the same 
purpose. There is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing a good strain now of Brussels Sprouts. 
It was formerly customary to import 
seeds from Belgium, but this is no longer 
necessary. 

Large Onions.—Most gardeners sowafew 
boxes of Ailsa Craig or some other reliable 
kind of Onion in a warm house, harden 
the plants off when ready, and plant out 
not later than the end of March or first 
week in April. In the meantime, get the 
bed manured, adding a dressing of soot. 
I have never had any trouble with maggots 
in this crop, because the plants get too 
large and old for the flies. To grow large 
Onions the rows should be from 12 inches 
to 15 inches apart, and the plants in the 
rows not less than 6 inches. They should 
only be planted moderately deep, so as to 
keep the bulbs near the surface, and the 
beds should be made firm. During growth 
a light dressing of nitrate of soda twice 
during the growing season will do good, 
and the hoe should be used often to stir 
the surface. In Spain irrigation is prac- 
tised when the weather is very dry.—. H. 

Pea the Pilot.—If any of your readers 
are looking out for a medium-sized but 
very productive pea, let me suggest the 
above variety. The haulm is about 5 feet 
or 4 feet high, with pods of fair size, well 
filled with good peas of very fine flavour. 
The above may be enough to commend the 
Pea, but I ask for a little space to give 
my experience with it near Sheffield last 


year. It was sown on March 5th last in 
a very fair garden soil, but this was 
shallow. The row was 37 feet in length 


and ran east and west roughly. The Peas 
made good growth, and a mulch of lawn 
mowings was given in the early summer. 
I gathered the first dish on July 7th, and 
the crop lasted till July 21st. There being 
signs of another sparse crop later, the 
plants were left, and sulphate of ammonia 
given. I am convinced that this is a very 
good artificial manure, for it seemed to 
wake them up again, and they started once 
more to grow. I had a heavy second crop, 
a big dish of which was gathered on 
August 28th, with a prospect of five or six 
more dishes. The Peas from this second 
crop were equally teader, and of as good 
flavour as the first—E. T. Exis, West- 
wood, Ecclesall, Sheffield. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FEBRUARY 10TH, 1914. 

At this, the annual meeting of the above 

society, there was a brilliant gathering of 

all that is best in garden and greenhouse; 

indeed, every department—fruit, flower, 


and vegetable — was well represented. 
This was particularly true, of the Orchids 
from Westonbirt, wherein artistic 


arrangement and skill vied with the mag- 
nificence of the flowers. There were also 
splendid. collections of forced shrubs, 
greenhouse flowers in abundance, and 
vegetables and fruit worthy of the highest 
praise. The alpines, too, were very 
beautiful and nicely arranged. For the 
greater part of the day the hall was 
thronged with visitors—not sightseers 
merely, but an: appreciative throng 
interested in the varying phases of veget- 
able life. 

Hardy plants and alpines.—These were 
remarkably good for so early a date, and, 
while in considerable variety, were devoid 
of that degree of forcing which mars 
beauty by robbing the plants of their true 
colour and other characteristics. Quite 
near the entrance Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, W.C., had an excellent ex- 
hibit, the double table arrangement 
adopted permitting of a decidedly natural 
disposition of the plants. The group was 
of the low-placed rockwork type, a variety 





of plants being prettily and _ effectively 
colonised thereon. Perhaps. the most 
beautiful were the bulbous Irises, the 


forms of I. reticulata, and the charming 
yellow-flowered I. Danfordiz being con- 
spicuous. Early, Cyclamens, Adonis 
amurensis, Chionodoxas, Squills, Hepaticas 
in variety, Lenten Roses, Primulas, and 
Crocuses afforded evidence of the beauty 
of such things quite early in the year. Iris 
unguicularis (I. stylosa) was very fine. 


Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
staged Hepaticas, early Cyclamens, 
Primula Winteri, blue and other Prim- 
roses, and. Petasites japonica, with 


whitish flower clusters. From Mr. G. W. 
Miller, Wisbech, came some © excellent 
clumps of Christmas Roses, the flowers 
particularly good and pure as the result 
of protection, the pretty, double, yellow 
Wallflower, Miss Hope, being presented in 
nice bushes. Mr. George Kerswell, Bow- 
hill Nurseries, St. Thomas, Exeter, had a 
box of gathered flowers of the garden 
Gentianella (G. acaulis), a rather unusual 
exhibit in such quantity in February. The 
flowers were good, though lacking the 
brilliancy of those produced in May. 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
were responsible for a goodly grouping of 
hardy things, particularly Hepaticas, 
early Cyclamens, Lenten Roses, Adonis 
amurensis, Iris reticulata, and others. 
One of the most effective things was a free 
grouping of Crocus Sieberi, the pale mauve 
of the widely-expanded petals contrasting 
well with the golden centre of the 
blossoms. Messrs. G. and A. Clark, 
Limited, Dover, had a group largely com- 
posed of Primroses and Polyanthuses, the 
richly-coloured Cloth of Gold and the blue- 
flowered race prominent among them. 
Some good hardy Heaths were shown. On 
a rockwork exhibit from Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage, we remarked the rich 
yellow of EHranthis cilicica, and_ fine 
masses of colour in Crocus biflorus and C. 
susianus. A form of Saxifraga Burseriana 
was also freely displayed. Perhaps one of 
the best—certainly one of the most sug- 
gestive—of rockwork exhibits was that 
from Messrs. Piper, Bayswater and 
Barnes, who arranged some pretty groups 
of alpines with taste and skill. The finest 
effect was produced by an extensive drift, 
on slightly sloping ground, of Saxifraga 











Burseriana, a hundred or more of the 
satiny white flowers making a goodly dis- 
play. Saxifraga Boydi alba was also 
good, while Primula Winteri, P. Juli (a 
new species from the Caucasus, with rosy 
flowers), and P. megasefolia were all re- 
marked. Azalea Hinodegi, a —large- 
flowered A. amcena variety probably, was 
also well shown, the goodly bushes 
shrouded with red-crimson flowers. Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had a rather 
elaborate rockwork exhibit, planting it in 
free style with alpines and shrubs. In this 
way the hardy Heaths, Rhododendron 
precox, Primula denticulata, Anemone, 
and Hepatica were among many others 
seen to advantage. From Mr. James Box, 
Lindfield, Sussex, came some beautiful 
groups of Iris Danfordiw, I. histrioides 
major, I. reticulata, I. r. Krelagei, Nar- 
cissus, Cyclamineus, and early Cyclamens. 
The hardy Heaths and Hamamelis arborea 
were presented in fine form. The War- 
grave Plant Farm, Twyford, Berks, had 
some showy Crocus groups on rockwork, 
the more prominent being Sieberi and 
biflorus. The drooping, white - flowered 
Narcissus moschatus of Hawerth, was 
particularly well done, and surely no plant 
at this early season is more worthy atten- 
tion. . Primula Winteri and Iris alata 
were also notable. Messrs. R. Tucker and 
Sons, Oxford, had a few nice things on 
rockwork, of which Saxifraga Burseriana, 
Hepaticas, Viola gracilis, Primula Winteri, 
and Eranthis cilicica were all good. Mr. 
Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, 
had some particularly good things, Pul- 
monaria angustifolia azurea, Saxifraga 
3urseriana tridentina, Iris unguicularis, 
Primula denticulata, and Bellis ccerules- 
cens being among the number. In a large 
group from Messrs. William Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, N., we remarked the early 
Tulipa pulchella and T. Kauffmanni, while 
Christmas Roses, Iris Danfordie, and 
others were very beautiful. Messrs. Rv W. 
Wallace. and 


Co., Colchester, were re- 
sponsible for an extensive exhibit of 
Crocuses, such’ as. Sieberi, — biflorus, 


Susianus, and Imperati Tommasinianus 
being remarked. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
Showed. alpines in great variety. Messrs. 
Whitelegg and Page, Chislehurst, also 
showed alpines freely on low-placed rock- 
work, some goodly groups of Sanxifrages 
being remarked. Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, 
Falmouth, had a delightful lot of Primula 
Winteri in flower, and rich masses of 
Violets, early hardy Cyclamens, and Rho- 
dodendrons. 

Greenhouse flowers. — The full-length 
table of these from Messrs. James Veitch 


and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, attracted 
attention, the fine group in pots of 


Freesia refracta alba, and equally well- 
grown groups of Lily of the Valley, supply- 
ing much fragrance around. ‘The first 
named we have never seen better, whether 
for size of flower, freedom, or general 
vigour. Tillandsia Lindeni in rich blue 
was very fine. In addition a goodly bank 
of Azaleas supplied much colour, while 
Rhododendrons afforded good variety. 
Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kensing- 
ton, also showed Azaleas, making a central 
grouping of the deep mauve-coloured <A. 
purpurea. grandiflora. From Messrs. 
Carter and Co.,; Raynes Park, came a 
capital display of Primulas, such species 
as obconica, malacoides, and sinensis, with 
their varieties, appearing in force. In the 
main the sections were grouped apart in 
colours, the graceful malacoides appearing 


here and there as dividing lines. Of P. 
obeonica there were some _ notable 


varieties, chiefly of the gigantea set, in 
lilac, pink, and crimson, the lilac particu- 
larly good and_ effective. P. stellata 
Fairy Queen, and P. sinensis Queen Mary 











were also notable. In addition, and on 
a central groundwork ‘of Maiden-hair 
Fern, were arranged flowers of the mauve 
or heliotrope - shaded, May - flowering 
Tulips, Rey. H. Ewbank and William 


Copeland being remarked among others. — 


The latter is particularly valuable by 
reason of its refined colour and amen- 
ability to early forcing. Messrs. H. Jones, 
Limited, Lewisham, had a capital assort- 
ment of Zonal Pelargoniums in pots, the 
plants well flowered. Scarlet Gem was 
one of the more conspicuous, though there 
were a score of others brilliant in colour 
or showing much variety. Messrs. Cannell, 
and Sons, Eynsford, Kent, had 
showy flowers in the cut state, fine, hand- 
some trusses, and brilliant colours withal. 
Lucania, Mrs. Ewing (salmon), Saxonia 
(crimson - scarlet), Snowstorm, Jupiter 
(bright scarlet), Lady Roscoe (pink), J. 
Watts (scarlet), and Queenswood (a 
mottled salmon, shaded white) being some 
of the best. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, showed in ornamental bowls 
some finely-grown examples of Freesia 
refracta alba, and arranged with trails of 
Smilax gave a very pretty effect. Messrs. 
Cutbush and Sons were also responsible 
for a table of greenhouse flowering plants. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had 
an admirable lot of Cyclamen persicum in 
white, salmon, crimson, and other shades. 


Ferns.—Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, on this occasion staged a 
highly interesting series of cut fronds 
representative of twelve species and 
seventy-three varieties of Nephrolepis to 
demonstrate the remarkable variation and 
development of the race from seedlings 
and sports. Probably no exhibit could 
have afforded a better opportunity for 
study than the one under review, while no 
genus has yielded such a wealth of beauty 
and variety as that under notice. In its 
way the group was unique, and well 
merited the award of a gold medal. 


Camellias.—Messrs. William Paul and 
Sons, Waltham Cross, had a well filled 
table of these old-time fayourites, the 
plants in perfect health and vigour. It is 
only rarely that such exhibits are seen, 
and they still attract very considerably. 
Alba simplex, alba plena, fimbriata are all 
white-flowered, Apollo is rose, and so is 
Jupiter. Waltham Glory and Mars are 
crimson, Mercury, scarlet semi-double, 
while Adelina Patti is a single-flowered 
pink variety. Many varieties were shown 
in baskets in the cut state. 

Forced shrubs.—Messrs. R. and G. 
Cuthbert, Southgate, N., had a magnifi- 
cent display of these, the first of the year. 
Magnolias. in white and reddish purple 
towered away to several feet high, their 
great cups showing to much adyantage. 
The graceful, well-coloured racemes of 
Wistaria sinensis were also a great charm. 





Azaleas of the mollis tribe in many 
colours constituted a groundwork of 
beauty and high ornament, while 


Laburnum, Lilac, Prunus, and Currant 
gave that touch of lightness and variety 
which goes far to make of such groups a 
success. The whole made up a most hand- 
some picture, Palms and other fine- 
foliaged subjects being used as a back- 
ground. Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
was responsible for a table group of 
shrubs in which Wistaria,’ Prunus, and 
Orange-trees played a part. The finest 
feature of the group, however, was a 
glorious lot of Hamamelis arborea than 
which we have seen nothing half so good 
either in colour or freedom. 


Carnations.—These were in force, and 
many good flowers—decided improvements 
on those of earlier meetings— were seen. 
Messrs. Young and Ce., Cheltenham, 


these | 
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staged good examples of Hon. John Bos- 


awen, a pink full of promise. La Rayo- 
hante, Elektra, Britannia (scarlet), and 


Mrs. C. W. Ward (cerise) were also noted. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Hnfield, had 
‘excellent vases of Satin Robe, Baroness de 
‘Brienen, Gorgeous, and Triumph. Mr. H. 
Burnett, Guernsey, had splendid vases of 
Searlet Glow, Salmon Enchantress, Snow- 
storm, Mary Allwood, inchantress 
Supreme, and White Wonder. Messrs. 
Wells, Limited, Merstham, had _ goodly 
masses of Philadelphia, Champion 
(scarlet), White Wonder, and Peerless. 
Mr. C. Engleman, Saffron Walden, had 
good flowers of Carola (crimson), Scarlet 
Carola, Lucy, Triumph, Lady Northcliffe, 
and the yellow fancy, Sunstar. A capital 
exhibit of these flowers came from Messrs. 
Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, their 
splendid group of Mary Allwood being 
greatly admired. Fairmount (of the helio- 
trope class), Scarlet Glow, Empire Day, 
Wivelsfield White, and  lWHnchantress 
Supreme were other notable lots. Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., also 
had a grand lot, the two best being Edna 
(deep heliotrope) and Mrs. Lucy Mac- 
kinnon (scarlet). Lady Ingestre is a 
‘glorious pink flower. Other Carnation ex- 
hibitors included the Misses Price and Fyfe, 
Lee, Miss C. M. Dixon, Edenbridge, and 
Mr. Jenner, Lynwood Nurseries, Rayleigh, 
none of whose flowers were named. 
Orchids.—The magnificent group of 
‘these from Lieut.-Col. Sir George Holford, 
Westonbirt, was the outstanding feature 
of the meeting, and reflected the highest 
eredit upon Mr. Alexander, the grower, 
both for culture and artistic arrangement. 
From another point of view it demon- 
‘strated somewhat of the resources of the 
Westonbirt collection. Irom a_ back- 
ground of graceful Palms there streamed 
forth a great profusion of Lmlia anceps 
alba, some of the flowers of remarkable 
size. 'The group was_also rich in Cymbi- 
diums, such as C, Gottianum Westonbirt 
variety appearing in quantity. Lielio- 
Cattleya Ariel (orange and crimson) was 
grouped beneath the arching racemes of 
Lilia anceps alba, and formed a striking 
contrast. Vanda Watsoni (with an almost 
endless profusion of white flowers), 
LBrasso-Cattleya Figaro (yellow and 
eream), and Cypripedium Alcibiades mag- 
nificum were some others in this superb 
group which justly gained a gold medal. 
Other Orchid exhibitors included Messrs. 





Cypher, Cheltenham; Armstrong and 
Brown, Tunbridge Wells; Sander and 
Sons, St. Albans; Charlesworth and Co., 
Haywards Heath; and Stuart Low and 


'Co., Enfield. k 


Fruit and vegetables.—In this depart- 
ment Messrs. Rivers and Sons, Sawbridge- 
worth, -had a remarkable exhibit of 
Oranges and Lemons, many plants being 
in tubs. Fruiting branches were arranged 
‘over trellis work, and a great variety was 
presented. Achilles, Maltese Blood, Sat- 
suma, and Dom Louise St. Michael were a 
few of those shown. This exceptional ex- 


hibit received a gold medal. Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, received the 


award of a silver Knightian medal for one 
of their high-class vegetable exhibits, 
which, as usual, was arranged in.a most 
attractive style. Superb Early White 
Broceoli (with solid heads of snowy 
purity), Harbinger Cabbage, New Year 
Savoy, and Matchless Brussels Sprouts 
were, with ornamental Kales, all used to 
good effect. The several dishes of Twen- 
tieth Century Mushrooms were very fine. 
Messrs. Wm. Seabrook and Sons, Chelms- 
ford, had a collection of Apples, many of 
which were past their best. Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had dishes of 
their new highly-coloured Apples Crawley 
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Beauty and Encore, both of which were 
presented in ideal condition. The first- 
named is of particularly good appearance, 
the exhibit highly attractive. Mrs. E. H. 
Dennison; Little Gaddesden, Berkhamsted 
gardener, Mr. A. Gentle), showed some 
forty dishes of Potatoes in splendid condi- 
tion. The tubers were faultless in form 
and free from blemish of any kind. 
King Hdward VII., Ringleader, Windsor 
Castle, Purple Emperor, Exhibition Red, 
and Mr. Breese were among those shown. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals will appear in our next issue. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Artichokes (Globe).—These, which have 
been but little affectéd by frost, should 
now have the protecting material in the 
shape of ashes and long litter removed 
from around the stools. Then relieve the 
plants of dead leaves and give the ground 
between the rows a good dressing of rotten 
manure and dig it in.\ Make vacancies 
good by taking off suckers with roots 
attached from the outside of some of the 
largest of the old stools—i.e., if provision 
was not made for this last autumn by 
potting up the required number then and 
storing them in a cold pit. These are 
best planted in threes, triangular fashion, 
9 inches apart, mulching afterwards with 
short litter. When stock is short the 
deficiency can be made good by raising 
plants from seed sown now, but where 
they are to be had, rooted suckers are the 
more reliable. 

Outdoor.—The last lot of outdoor crowns 
for yielding the latest supply of Seakale 
must be covered down before the mild 
weather induces growth to push, otherwise 
the produce will not, when ready for use, be 
properly blanched. © Rhubarb for forcing 
should, where much of this is done, now 
be increased by dividing a few of the 
oldest established roots, planting a_ suf- 
ficient number of pieces with one or two 
buds or crowns on them to meet future 
demands, in rows 4 feet apart with a 
distance of 3 feet between the crowns. If 
planted in deeply-worked, well manured 
ground they make excellent growth, and 
may be lifted and forced in the autumn 
or winter of the second season after plant- 
ing if no stalks are pulled from them in 
the meantime. 

Herb-beds and borders now require 
attention in the way of getting rid of 
weeds and leaves and relieving the plants 
of dead growths, making deficiencies good 
by dividing all species which can by this 
method be so increased, afterwards 
pointing over or giving the surface a top- 
dressing of fresh soil. New beds and 
borders may also be planted now. A great 
many species of herbs may, if desired, be 
raised from seed, but such as Mint, 
Tarragon, Sorrel, Chives, Balm, Penny- 
royal, etc., are best increased by division. 
Sage can be propagated from cuttings or 
slips in the same way as Lavender and 
Rosemary, autumn or the present being 
the best time to plant them. Sweet Basil 
and other potherbs should be sown shortly 
and raised in gentle warmth, and a first 
sowing made in a pan of early Celery. 
Seeds of summer Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, Leeks, Red Cabbage, Cos and 





Cabbage Lettuces, Radishes, Early G m 
and Red Milan Turnips, Spinach and 


Horn Carrots of the forcing type will now 
be sown on a warm border. To the border 
a light dressing of finely-sifted lime 
rubbish is applied before the soil is raked 
down, so that it may be in a fairly dry 
condition for sowing. To ensure the 
sprouts on seed Potatoes being green and 
sturdy they should be laid out in single 
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layers on shelves in the Potato store, the 
floors of cool lofts, or, better still, be 
placed in boxes, giving them’ all the 
light and air possible short of running the 
risk of exposing them to frost. Thin 
out early-sown Carrots in frames to about 
1 inch apart, water afterwards to settle 
the plants into place, and ventilate freely 
in fine weather. Maintain the supply of 
Rhubarb, Seakale, Asparagus, and 
Chicory by forcing relays of each in suf- 
ficient quantities to meet the demand in 
each particular instance, and make up 
another Mushroom-bed for spring supply. 


Protecting fruit-tree blossom.—Other 
matters pressing just now are to provide 
means for the protection of wall fruit- 
trees when they come into bloom. Cur- 
tains made of Frigi Domo or something 
similar are more efficient than netting, but 
when the expense entailed prohibits their 
employment recourse must then be had. to 
nets, which, if used two or three times 
folded, will ward off a good deal of frost. 
If new curtains are required, or those on 
hand need repairing, no time must be 
lost in getting this done, for, as far as can 
at present be seen, the flowering of 
Apricots at least will take place early this 
season. Although actual protection must 
not be given until the bloom-buds are on 
the point of bursting, the fixing of coping- 
boards and the letting in of poles 6 feet 
apart, 1 foot deep in the alleys, and some 
3 feet distant from the base of the wall, 
to prevent the curtains and nets coming 


into contact with and damaging the 
blossoms, should be carried out without 
further delay. Secure the tops of the 


poles to the outer edge of the temporary 
copings, and at the same time fix the 
pulleys needed for the raising and lower- 
ing of the curtains. To save the recently- 
pricked-up surface of the alleys. being 
trodden into a hard or pasty mass, lay 
down boards, or at least a good thickness 
of long litter, to walk upon while the work 
is going forward. 


Planting.—As the soil is once again in 
good working order the planting of fruit- 
trees should, as far as. circumstances 
allow, be brought to a speedy conclusion. 
All fruit-trees planted at this time of year 
require to be well mulched afterwards, as 
the cold, drying winds, and ofttimes severe 
frost, experienced during next month are 
very trying. It is for this reason that I 
prefer autumn planting, as by the spring 
new roots have been formed, and which by 


then have got a good grip of the soil. The 
final thinning of Raspberries of the 
summer -fruiting kinds will now take 


place, fastening- the selected canes to the 
wires’ with soft tar-twine, shortening 
the tips to within a few inches of the top- 
most wire. When grown so that the stools 
stand 3 feet apart from one another, with 
the canes to the number of from five to 
seven tied to stakes some 5 feet in height, 
the latter must be examined, and all found 
unsound at the base removed before the 
tying and tipping of the canes are done. 
Canes planted in the autumn, as well as 
those set out quite recently, should now be 
cut down to within 4 inches of the ground. 


Young Strawberry plants or runners 
which were pricked out in nursery rows on 
a border last autumn—a method which some 
erowers adopt instead of layering them 
into pots and planting them out, as many 
do in August—are ready for transference 
to their permanent quarters. These 
plants will not, of course, bear fruit this 
year (in fact any flower-trusses which 
push up should be pinched off), but they 
will carry a full crop next season. Every 
plant can be lifted with a good ball, which 
should not be curtailed simply because the 
hole made for its reception is found to be 
teo small. For this reason the holes are 
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much better opened out with a narrow 
spade than a trowel. When planting is 
completed mulch between the rows with 
short litter or spent Mushroom dung. 
Where the most has to be made of the 
ground the space between the rows may be 
lightly cropped this season,~- Lettuces 
usually being chosen for the purpose. If 
a row or so of plants was not set out last 
autumn for the purpose of furnishing an 
early supply of runners for pots this sea- 
son, some of the best of the plants of the 
necessary varieties should be selected 
from the foregoing and set out by them- 
selves in a sunny position, and if possible 
contiguous to the water supply. This will 
be found a far better method than wait- 
ing for, and employing runners from 
fruiting plants in the ordinary way. 
A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit.—When pyramids and 
bushes upon open’ quarters haye been 
pruned and dressed it is necessary to turn 
over the surface of the soil, to destroy 
weeds, and expose it to the pulverising 
influence of spring frosts; but great care 
must be taken that this is not overdone. 
Most fruit-trees form quantities of roots 
on the surface, and their disturbance or 
mutilation with a spade is fatal. A fork 
should be used for loosening the surface 
between the rows, but beyond this the less 
the soil is disturbed the better. 

Gooseberries and Currants being so sub- 
ject to caterpillars, the surface soil is 
raked from beneath the bushes and burnt 
to destroy the larve. A good dressing of 
quicklime is then given, which, destroys 
any that remain. Afterwards a good top- 
dressing of rotten manure is given. No 
digging is attempted as far as the space 
covered by the branches extends, but 
beyond this limit careful digging can do no 
harm. Manure is carted to where re- 
quired during dry or frosty weather, and 
a mulch applied to all trees needing it. 
Fresh labels should be given to any of the 
trees requiring them. 

Strawberries.—Harly plants which have 
Set their fruits may now be thinned, 
leaving five to seven berries on each plant. 
The fruit should be supported by a small 
forked twig in order that it may be better 
exposed to sun and air. The plants at this 
stage may be given a rather high tempera- 
ture until the fruits commence to colour. 
It may range from 65 degs. to 70 degs. at 
night, with a rise of 5 degs. during the day, 
and plenty of atmospheric moisture must 
be provided. Syringe the plants once or 
twice daily, according to the weather, 
thoroughly wetting the underside of the 
leaves to prevent red-spider. Attend care- 
fully to watering, applying liquid manure 
or soot-water alternately with clear water. 
Later plants now in bloom are given a 
temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. at 
night. ‘The atmosphere is kept somewhat 
dry, and the flowers are fertilised each 
day at about noon, using a rabbit’s tail 
attached to a stick for the purpose. Fresh 
batches of plants are introduced into heat 
to ensure a succession. 

Early permanent Vines have made suf- 
ficient growth to determine which shoots 
to leave and which to remove. On bright 
days the Vines are syringed gently and the 
paths and wall damped at closing time. 
Full advantage is taken of the sun-heat by 
closing the house early in the afternoon. 
It will do no harm if the temperature 
rises 10 degs. or 15 degs. through this early 
closing. The ventilating of vineries 
during the early part of the year requires 
to be done. with great care. The foliage at 
this season is very tender, and is soon 
injured by carelessness in affording fresh 
air. A change of air is necessary at least 





once a day, but it must be admitted in such 
a manner that the temperature of the 
house will not be suddenly lowered, or 
cold draughts allowed to reach the foliage. 
Vines in suecession-houses now closed are 
well syringed two or three times a day. 
This will be continued until all the buds 
are well on the move, when the use of the 
Syringe is discontinued.’ An atmospheric 
temperature of 55 degs. at night is main- 
tained in these houses. 

Greenhouse climbers.—The present is a 
suitable time for planting out most 
varieties of greenhouse climbers. Success 
with plants of this character, that are ex- 
pected to go on for a number of years, in 
a great measure depends ‘on’ the’ prepara- 
tion made for them. ‘The soil, whether 
peat or loam, should be the best of its 
kind, containing enough fibre to remain in 
a sweet, healthy condition until the roots 
have had time to get hold of the whole 
mass. Sufficient sand, broken crocks, and 
charcoal to keep it porous should be 
added. In all cases suflicient drainage 
must be placed in the bottom, and means 
provided for the water that percolates 
through the bed to pass off. Most kinds of 
climbing plants used for covering back 
walls, training round pillars, or on the 
roofs of greenhouses, require more or less 
cutting in once a year. In carrying out 
this work it is necessary to consider the 
more or less vigorous habit of the plants, 
shortening the branches proportionately, 
according to the extent of top growth each 
particular species makes. It is also neces- 
sary that the time of pruning be varied; 
species that flower from the current sea- 
son’s growth should be pruned at the pre- 
sent time, before the plants begin to push 
their shoots. The various kinds that 
flower in spring from the growth made 
last summer must have whatever pruning 
they need deferred until after they have 
bloomed. Climbers, if allowed to become 
infected with insects, naturally communi- 
cate them to everything that is grown 
underneath them, and to prevent this the 
whole should be gone over, giving them a 
thorough cleaning. All beds and borders 
should te examined, removing as much of 
the old, exhausted materials from the sur- 
face of the led as can be taken away 
without damaging the roots, replacing this 
with new soil enriched with manure. If 
the borders are dry see that sufficient 
water is given to thoroughly moisten the 
mass of soil. Plants of 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine that were 
cut back as they finished blooming have 
been removed to shelves in the stove, to 
induce them to throw up cuttings from the 
base.. Plants of Begonia Gloire de Sceaux 
that have finished flowering have had their 
spent blooms removed and also placed in 
the stove, to produce shoots for cuttings. 
Plumbago rosea that was cut back early 
in January is starting into growth. 
Cuttings will be taken as soon as possible, 
taking these off as close as possible to the 
old wood and inserting them in 23-inch 
pots (three cuttings in a pot), in a compost 
of finely-sifted loam, leaf-mould, and a 
liberal quantity of silver sand. They are 
placed in a frame with bottom heat in the 
propagating-house. This species may also 
be propagated from root cuttings. 

The pruning of Roses and other climb- 
ing plants on warm walls is now receiving 
attention. All dead wood and weak 
growths are removed, loosely tying in 
strong, well-ripened shoots required for 
furnishing the wall. In carrying out this 
work it is important that the growths be 
not tied too tightly, or the plants pruned 
too severely. Any superfluous growths 
may be pruned to two or three buds. After 
this has been done remove any of the sur- 
face soil that appears exhausted, replacing 
it with fresh loam and manure. 
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Dahlias.—Tubers of the choicer varieties 
of Dahlias have been placed in a warm 
house to provide a supply of cuttings. The 
shoots will be taken off as soon as large 
enough, inserted singly into thumb-pots 
filed with sandy soil, and plunged in a 
gentle hot-bed. Under these conditions 
they root very quickly. Sweet Peas have 
been sown in pots with the intention of 
planting out the seedlings when the 
weather permits. The choicer varieties 
are sown singly in thumb-pots, others 
three seeds in a 3-inch pot, in a compost 
consisting of fine loam, leaf-mould, and a 
little silver sand, and placed in a frame. 
Kast Lothian Stocks have been sown in 
boxes and placed in a gentle heat. 


Vegetable garden. A. sowing of 
Brussels Sprouts has been made in a 
frame to furnish plants for. cropping in 
September. They will be pricked off as 
soon as large enough to handle, putting 
them about 4 inches apart. Another sow- 
ing of Dwarf Erfurt Earliest and Early 
Snowball has been made in boxes, and the 
seedlings will be pricked off into a frame 
as soon as large enough to handle, where 
they will remain until it is safe to plant 
them in the open. A further sowing of 
both Cos and Cabbage Lettuces has been 
made in boxes and placed in gentle heat. 
Harlier-raised plants haye been planted 
out in frames, placing them from 6 inches 
to 8 inches apart, and as near to the glass 
as the growth of each variety will allow. 
The soil is given a dusting of soot before 
planting and made firm as the work pro- 
ceeds. Another sowing of Leeks has been 
made in boxes placed in gentle heat. Seed- 
lings of earlier sowings will be pricked off 
into boxes as they become ready, and 
grown on in a temperature of 55 degs. 
Another sowing of Peas has been made in 
pots for planting out. Provided the 
ground is in a suitable condition a good 
sowing will now be made on a warm 
border. Vegetable Marrow seeds of the 
variety Table Dainty have been sown in 
small pots. The seedlings will be potted 
into 5-inch pots, and when well established 
planted in frames on mild hot-beds. 

F. W. GALvop. 





SCOTLAND. 


Seed-sowing.—During the week a large 
quantity of Sweet Peas has been sown in 
pots and placed in a cold-house. For these 
what are known as ‘ paper’ pots ares 
used, these being very suitable for the 
purpose, and very much more durable than 
might be supposed. Some have been in 
use for seven seasons, and, having been 
carefully dried and stored after use, they 
are still quite serviceable. Their lightness 
is a further recommendation for their use 
for these and similar things which occupy 
them for a short season. Full sowings of 
Antirrhinums, chiefly of intérmediate and 
dwarf varieties, have been made. These 
free-flowering and attractive plants are 
now deservedly taking a higher position 
in public favour than has been ‘the case. 
The early-flowering type of Cosmos is 
another favourite plant, and seeds haye 
been sown in quantity, as have those of 
Lobelia, fibrous-rooted Begonias, Cineraria 
maritima, East Lothian Stocks, Carna- 
tions, including border, perpetual-flower- 
ing, and Margaret varieties, with, in addi-. 
tion, a pinch’ of. Golden Feather and 
Ageratum for early plants. Care is taken 
always to have in readiness a, sufficiently 
large quantity of soil suitable for sowing, 
and before being used it is’ slightly 
warmed. The watering of newly-sown 
seeds is entrusted to one person. 

Hardy fruit.—Pruning and training have 
nearly been completed, only Loganberries 
remaining to be overhauled. These are 
trained on a trellis of wire-netting, upon 
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which they do well, although the Logan- 
berry appears to be a rather over-rated 
fruit, that is, from the point of view of a 
private gardener. The space which is 
necessary for full development seems to 
be out of proportion to the weight of the 
crop; and a further drawback is its irri- 
tating habit of ripening irregularly. A 
walk round the walls shows that the buds 
on fruit-trees are being unduly excited by 
the mildness of the season. Excepting for 
a few brief spells—never longer than two 
or three nights in succession—there has 
been no frost to speak of. It would be 
very welcome at the present time to retard 
the buds of Peaches, Plums, and Pears, 
which are much too forward for the time, 
and which will ,almost certainly suffer if 
their progress is not checked at this stage. 
There is yet time to complete spraying 
where it has not been possible to attend to 
it before now, but the work must not pe 
Liuch longer delayed. 


Stove and conservatory.— With the close 
of the shooting season there is not such a 
demand for plants and cut-flowers, and in 
erder to make as much room as possible 
for young stuff a considerable number of 
can be discarded. Lorraine 
Begonias have a eertain value as cut- 
flowers, and look well when associated 
with one of the lighter ferns. When cut 
over, these are kept cool and rather dry 
at the roots for a short time, and when 
re-introduced to heat they readily break 
away and furnish the necessary cuttings. 
Cytisus racemosus and Arum Lilies are 
useful both in a growing and in a cut 
state, Cinerarias are bright, and all the 
Primula family is attractive. P. obconica 
may be almost described as ever-blooming, 
and if plants hang a little during the 
shortest days, with approaching spring 
they go ahead and almost conceal the 
foliage under their profusion of bloom. 
3uds are now beginning to be prominent 
on the earliest lot of Malmaison Carna- 
tions—Princess of Wales—and shortly a 
little weak stimulant will be given. Zonal 
Pelargoniums intended for early summer 
flowering have been top-dressed with a 
fairly rich compost. These plants are 
yearlings chiefly in 6-inch pots, and were 
cut back in early winter. They have 
broken freely and will be of more value 


for the purpose for which they are re- 


quired than autumn-struck cuttings. In 
the stove, Pancratium fragrans, which was 
put to work some little time ago, is 
coming into bloom. This is an attractive 
plant and lasts in heated rooms for some 
time. Repotting is being carried out as 
opportunity offers, and cuttings of soft- 
wooded and other plants are being secured. 
Watering requires careful attention for, 
owing to the absence of sun and a natur- 
ally humid atmosphere, plants, except 
those in the neighbourhood of hot-water 
pipes, do not readily become too dry. At 
the same time, they are daily inspected 
and are attended to as their needs direct. 
Temperatures at night : Stove in the neigh- 
bourhood of 65 degs.; conservatory 50 
degs. 


Vegetable garden. Owing to the mild 
winter, Cauliflower plants in frames from 
Seeds sown in autumn are in rather too 
forward a state. The largest of these 
plants will hardly be worth putting out 
unless they receive a check, and even then 
their value is doubtful, as checked Cauli- 
flower plants are prone to button prema- 
turely. Therefore it is wise to sow an 
early variety such as Erfurt or Harly 
London to ensure a good supply of plants 
If sown in a brisk heat, pricked off soon. 
and gradually hardened off, such plants 
are very useful. Where Asparagus i 





is 
raised from seed the present is a good 
time to make a start. If sown singly in 
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small pots and placed in a warm house the 
seeds quickly germinate and form strong 


These can be planted without disturbance, 


The practice can only be carried out where 
there is plenty of room under glass at the 
disposal of the grower. There is nothing 


soil is moderately dry a line or two of 
sroad Beans can go _ in. EKarly-sown 
plants, as a rule, escape black aphis, 
which is often troublesome among later 
Ssowings. Broad Beans succeed best in 
deeply-worked ground, and if the Bean 
quarter has not been trenched they do ex- 
tremely well on the sites of Celery 
trenches. Sow thinly—6 inches apart— 
and never use a south border for Broad 
Beans, the chances being that when in pod 
such a situation will be too hot and dry. 


dealt with, a regular h sat, good exposure 
to the light, plenty of water, and occa- 
sional syringings being necessary. This is 
a good season to prepare further hotbeds 
for forcing. 

Hardy flower borders. —Among Tea 
Roses it is advisable to see that the collars 


frosts. Where this 1s attended to, it is not 
of much importance whether the tops of 
the plants are covered or not. 
that earthing up meets the necessary re- 


quirements better than mulching with 
litter or covering with Bracken During 


suitable weather the soil among Carnation 
beds is being lightly stirred up. These 
have, so far, wintered well, and nothing 
is more advantageous to them at present 
than to admit to the roots air and sun- 
shine, though but little as yet of the latter 
has been experienced. All small and 
lately-planted things are periodically in- 
spected and made firm where needful. <A 
little attention in this respect often means 
the saving of plants which have been 
lifted by frost or disturbed by winds. 
Cuttings of Tufted Pansies have been 
looked over during the week. These are 
grown in ever-increasing numbers, and 
their usefulness becomes greater year by 
year. Some of the newer varieties of 
V. cornuta are especially attractive, and, 
in addition to being easily propagated 
from cuttings, many of them come fairly 
true from seed. Sown now, seedlings give 
plants which begin to bloom after the 
older plants are on the wane. That fine 
Tufted Pansy, Primrose Dame, comes 
true from seed, and yields a profuse crop 
of bloom in the year following, though, 
of course, the plants flower fairly well 
during the year in which the seed is sown. 
Houseleeks are again being inquired after. 
They are fine, old-fashioned things many 
of them, but they have practically dis- 
appeared from the majority of gardens. 
W. McGurroa. 
' Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





POULTRY. 


POST-MORTEMS, 

Guinea-fowl (frances J.)—The guinea- 
fowl bad a large bruise on the left flank, 
which may have been caused by a kick 
from a cow or from some similar blow, 
and that caused death. 

Houdan fow! (2. Smith).—The Houdan 
was suffering badly from liver disease. If 
you will send some particulars as to the 
conditions under which they are kept we 
will advise you as to the probable cause. 





Black fow! (7'. 4/.).—There were no 
signs at all of poisoning. It is really sur- 
prising how many people are suspicious of 
their neighbours and of those about them, 
when, as in this case, there is not only no 


and the saving of time is considerable. | 


gained by being in a hurry, but when the 


French Beans in pots are now more easily | 


of the plants are protected against spring | 


I believe | 


plants for putting out in April or May. | 








ground for suspicion, but ample explana- 
tion in another direction. Your fowl was 
inordinately fat and had a very bad liver, 


which caused the diarrhea. You had 
better get a good book on how to feed 


poultry. 


Parrot (Mrs. Powlett)—The parrot ap- 
pears to have had an apoplectic seizure 
caused by the bursting of a small blood- 
vessel near its brain. ‘This was, in turn, 
due to the fact of its liver being unhealthy, 
due no doubt to the food it had had. 


{No. 9.) 


A 
 SiMPLE ” 
WRINKLE. 


How to make a Rockery. 


People are often deterred from 
making a rockery because of the 
idea that rocks, or stones remotely : — ‘ — 
resembling rocks, are a necessary item in its composition. 
You couldn't possibly get a more pernicious thought into 
your head, if you were to go and spend your holidays on the 
“Gold Coast” where Rock Gardens are never seen or heard 
of. 


The material required, apart from plants and soil, 
can be easily collected in the course of a few months with- 
out any expense whatever, All you have to do is to post 
on your back yard gate, or front garden gate for the matte Y 
of that, a notice reading:—‘‘ Free Tip. Wanted, Broken 
bricks, clinkers, cement blocks, stucco (so called because it 
is stuck o-ver other material), broken china ornaments, 
(preferably cats and dogs), teapots with broken spouts, must 
have garlands of pink rosebuds, Japanese or Egyptian idols, 
etc., 6d. per load given.” If any person is found surrep- 
titiously adding undressed quarry stone, or weather-worn, 
rough-hewn, moss-grown chunks from a hillside, you may 
rightly give him in custody on a charge of perverting the 
public morals, 


When you are ready to start building, take a 
tape measure or two-foot rule and accurately sort. out the 
different articles into sizes. Then set up the biggest of the 
cement blocks in a row, and perch on top of each, alternately 
a Japanese idol and a china dog, or if dogs ure scarce 
use cats. Now set up another row, this time of stucco 
blocks, each blcck to be 18 inches from the next. The tea- 
pots alternating with cracked glass sugar basins will look 
well here. Continue in this manner until you have used all 
the material, or until you reach the garden wall. ; What is 
left you should carefully set in rows on each side of the 
path, 


Having completed the framework, you fill in be- 
tween the columns, afew spadefuls of soil, and on top of 
the .soil arrange in various pretty patterns oyster shells, 
cockle and winkle shells. They should first be carefully 
serubbed with a nail brush to make them white and clean. 
If you can beg, borrow, or —er—surreptitiously annex a few 
of the giant shells with which your friends decorate the 
mantelpiece or hearth, they will help to maintain a correct 
balance. 

Some people are so misguided as to plant plants 
or sow seeds on a rockery of this description. If you should 
feel any inclination in that direction yourself smother it 
atonce. There is nothing so utterly absurd as to cover a 
structure of this kind with nasty, dirty plants. If by any 
chance a weed should take root between the oyster or the 
cockle shells, depend upon it you have not set them suffi- 
ciently close together. But really no self-respecting ground- 
sel or chickweed would care to be seen within a mile of it, 





RESULT WRINKLE COMPETITION, 


February 3rd. 


The guinea has beemawarded to Miss Rosa Della Porta, 
Skipton-in-Craven, and additional coupons value 2s 6d. have 
been sent to several whose contributions were above the 
average. The following may be of interest to some of our 
readers :— 

Green and black fly on Rose-trees, etc.—Pour 
strong ammonia into a saucer and hold infected shoots over 
it. The insects will drop off as if by magic. 

To keep wireworm from Carrots.—Sow sceds 
of Onions and Carrots together in the same row or bed. 


To stop Cauliflowers from bolting in May. 
—Cut them in April. 


To secure early Marrows,—Plant in wide, deep 
Celery trenches, dip strong paper in paraffin-oil to make it 
transparent, cover trenches with paper, and you have a 
forcing-pit. Fruit can be cut before Celery is planted. 

i S e seeds i Bees’ 

To Raise Sweet Peas.—Sow the seeds in Bees’ 
Guarantested Fertile Fibre, seeds germinate better, plants 
flower earlier. ; 

To Re-fill Bulb Bowls.—Plant reserves of bulbs in 
boxes, in fibre, but first cover bottom and sides with c arse 
sacking. The roots interlace in sacking, and the sacking can 
be cut in pieces, roots are not disturbed. 

To keep Poppy Petals from Falling.—Burn 
or bruise the ends of the stems as soon as cut; put in water 
as usual, 


GUINEA FOR HARDY PLANT WRINKLE. 


For the Best Wrinkle connected with hardy border 
or rock plants 21s, is offered. 

All entries to be written on post cardg. Closing date 
February 24th. Please say if you have had catalogues, or if 
you would like Rose, Clematis and Ornamental Shrubs, 
Hardy Plant, or Flower and Vegetable Seed Catalogues. 
Address, ‘‘ Wrinkles,” 


BEES LTD., 17s, Mill St., Liverpool, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are mn- 

serted ‘in GARDENING free of charge uf corres- 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Eprrok.of GARDENING, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, H.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LIsHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the Issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 
Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send Jair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stayes of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
beiny unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Fuchsias, Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums (J. D.)—To grow these plants 
thoroughly well greenhouse treatment is best. 
At this season of the year the house should be 
kept well above the freezing point—say, 
40 degs. less or More as a minimum tempera- 
ture. They require good loam, mixed with 
leaf-mould, sand, and a little decayed manure 
to grow in—say, a fourth part of leaf-mould, 
and a sixth part of manure. Do not over-pot 
the plants; this is as bad as giving them over- 
rich soil, as it tends to over-production of leaf 
growth. 

Fuchsias starting (Anon).—About the 
middle of March, when your Fuchsias show 
signs of starting into growth, turn them out 
of the pots, shake off nearly all the old soil, 
and repot in a mixture of equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould, with a little sand. Care 
should be taken not to over-water, yet at the 
same time the soil should be kept moderately 
moist, while a syringing overhead two or 
three times a day will be of great service. 
They will then push into growth freely. Pre- 
vious to potting you can prune them_ into 
shape if they are st-aggling in growth. When 
sending queries, each one should be written 
on a separate sheet of paper and signed. 


China Asters for exhibition (Grower).—The 
exhibitions for Asters are usually held in Sep- 
tember, and to get good blooms at that time 
the seeds ought to be sown in April, about the 
first week in the month. Sow in shallow boxes, 
and place them in a hotbed. Prick the young 
plants out into boxes soon after they appear 
above ground, and when well rooted trans- 
plant to a piece of well-prepared ground en- 
riched with farmyard manure. The plants, if 
carefully transplanted from the boxes, with 
most of the soil hanging about their roots, re- 
ceive but little check to their growth. Plant 
a foot asunder. The crown flowers are the 


best. The tall Victoria Aster is the best for 
exhibition. 
Rhodanthe Manglesi, etc., in spring 


(Annual).—To get Rhodanthes to bloom early 
in spring, at which time they are most valued, 
the seed should be sown in August, and the 
plants wintered on light, airy shelves, near the 
glass, in a warm greenhouse, where the tem- 
perature does not fall much below 50 degs. 
Raised in spring they will flower in two months 
or so afterwards, and last until late in the 
autumn. Rhodanthes delight in rich vegetable 
soil, and should be potted in a mixture of at 
least half leaf-mould, or peat and loam in 
well-drained pots. Any cold frame where they 
can be shut up early and be safe from frost 
will suit them in the spring. They ‘should be 
kept near the glass. 

Camellias failing (Little Chang).—The only 
cause we can suggest is that the plant at some 
time has been allowed to get very dry at the 
roots, and is still dry. The soil may look moist 
on the surface, but the ball is, we fear,very dry 
and all the roots have perished. You say you 
have repotted the plant, but unless you took 
the precaution to examine the ball, and if 
dry failed to thoroughly soak it, then it is 
little wonder that the plant has failed to 
improve. On one of the leaves you send there 
are traces of thrips, showing clearly that the 
plants have been allowed _ to get dry. As 
regards the failure of the Melons, the thick- 
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ness of the wall has nothing to do with it. 
There is something wrong with the culture, 
and if you will please give us some idea of 
your treatment of the plants we may then be 
able to assign a cause for the failure. 

Hardy perennials for August and Sep- 
tember (J. Low)—In a favoured county such 
as yours there should not be the slightest diffi- 
culty in haying a gay garden during the de- 
sired months. The Japan Anemone in its 
white, red, and pink forms, Lobelia cardinalis 
in variety, the Cape Hyacinth (Galtonia can- 
dicans), all the best Toreh Lilies (Tritomas), 
and these are now very numerous and very 


fine, Michaelmas Daisies in great variety, 
Sedum spectabile, a charming late summer 
and early autumn plant, Pentstemons, 


Coreopis lanceolata and C. grandiflora, Mont- 
bretias, Funkia grandiflora, Helenium autum- 
nale, Gladioli, Phloxes in variety, Phygelius 
capensis, Platycodon Mariesi, Statices, Poly- 
gonums, Scabiosa caucasica, early Chrysan- 
themums, and perennial Sunflowers are a 


selection that will give all that is required. 


Marguerite Carnations (I. L.).—This sec- 
tion of the Carnation tribe differs from others 
commonly grown, because it has’ a very 
marked annual habit in it. Hence, if seed 
be sown in the spring under glass—say, in 
February or March—in a shallow pan, it soon 
germinates. The seedling plants grow rapidly, 
and are soon ready to prick off thinly into 
other pans or else into shallow boxes. Or they 
may be put singly into quite small pots and 
grown on in a frame. Early in May, if ready, 
the plants may be put out into the borders, 
there to bloom. A similar sowing made in 
April, the plants. being early in June 
put out into a cool border, will give plenty of 
sturdy ones to lift with balls of soil into 
6-inch pots in Sentember, and in these, if put 
into a warm greenhouse, they will bloom pro- 
fusely all the winter. Seedlings give about 
80 per cent. of double flowers in various 
colours, all very sweetly perfumed. 


Plants for chalk soils (Rachel).—The effect 
of chalk soil on plants is a question of depth 


rather than of kind, because we have all sorts 


of thicknesses of chalk, and some of the best 
soils are those on which chalk is mixed 
with good loam, which happens sometimes at 
the base of chalk hills. In such good soils 
almost anything will grow, so that this article 
will have reference to chalk soils of a less 
favourable order. Some of the trees we ex- 
clude from a chalk soil would live on it, but 
never thrive or arrive at any size. Flourish- 
ing for a few years, perhaps, after prepara- 
tion of a chalk soil, is no proof that the trees 
will endure. They may, on the contrary, die 
out. The following trees and shrubs will be 
found to do well on chalk: Maple, ,Box, Rose 
Acacia, Thorns, Beech, Berberis, Juniper, 
Aspen, White Beam, Yew, Hornbeam, Cistus, 


Laburnum, Spindle-tree, Bay, Plane, Lime, 
Laurustinus, Austrian Pine, Pyrenean Pine, 
Red Cedar, Cedar of Lebanon; while among 
hardy plants may be mentioned Anemone 
fulgens, A. japonica, A. appennina, Funkias, 
Hellebores, Day Lilies. Geum  coccineum, 
Trises, Pyrethrums, Hepaticas, Lavender, 


Southernwood, Veronicas, Carnations, and 


Pinks, Clematises, Rudbeckia speciosa. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Propagating Laurels (Tullamaine).—The 
best time to propagate Laurels is in the 
autumn not later than October. Take the cut- 
tings with a small piece of old wood. These 
cuttings need not exceed 8 inches in length, 
and should be planted very firmly in rows 
about a foot apart. They will root better if 
planted in the shade, as_ cuttings of ever- 
ereens require moisture till roots are formed. 
The north side of a wall or fence is a good 
position. 


Euonymus leaves unhealthy (A Lover of 
Shrubs).—Your plants have been attacked by 
aphides. On the first signs of the attack 
syringe the plants freely, taking care to wet 
every part of the plant with Quassia extract 
and soft soap or paraffin emulsion, either of 
which can be had ready for use from any 
horticultural sundriesman. Gishurst com- 
pound is also a safe and reliable insecticide. 
Probably your plants are dry at the roots, in 
which case give them a thorough soaking of 
water and mulch freely with rotten manure. 


Injury to Rhododendron leaves (Mrs. New- 
man).—If one may judge from the leaves you 
send us, we should imagine that the plant is 
growing under conditions not altogether 
favourable to it, though: without a personal 
inspection of the position it is impossible to 
say what is really the cause. It may be that 
the position is dry, in which case we would 
advise you to give the plant a mulch of de- 
cayed leaf-mould and rotten manure, with fre- 
quent soakings of water during the summer. 
We can find no trace of fungus on the leaves. 


FRUIT. \ 


Mussel-scale (T. C. Collins)—Your trees 
have been attacked by the common mussel- 
scale. You cannot do better than scrub the 
affected parts with a stiffish brush dipped in a 
solution of paraffin emulsion or some of the 
insecticides that are sold containing paraffin 
and soft-soap. The scale lays its eggs beneath 
itself, and then shrivels up and dies, the outer 
covering of the insect remaining and forming 
a shelter for the eggs and young scale. In 





applying the insecticide it is most important 
to remove the scale, so that the former may 
reach the eggs or young insects. You may do 


this at any time now. Another good way is 
to spray the plants with the caustic alkali 
solution, which must be done while the trees 
are at rest and before the buds show any signs 
of opening, : 

Vines bleeding (J. W.).—Vines bleed only 
when the pruning, which should invariably be 
done soon after the leaves have fallen, is left 
late, as the pores through which the sap svems 
to pass are not closed, and thus the sap escapes. 
When the pruning is done early, then the 
wounds callus over. Get your pruning done at 
once, if not done. Then get the ordinary knot- 
ting mixture which painters use over knotted 
deal before painting, or soft, heated sealing- 
wax, or even cut Potatoes, forced on to the cut 
ends of the laterals, but knotting is best. All 
dressings, however, usually fail if the pruning 
be left too late. 

Syringing Gooseberries with lime, soot, 
etc. (M. L.).—1f there are many bushes to do, 
the garden-engine would make the best and 
quickest work, but a coarse-rosed syringe will 
do very well. Dissolve 4 oz., of soft-soap in 
5 gallons of warm water, and then add 3 oz. 
each of fresh lime and soot. If this makes the 
mixture too thick for your syringe put in a 
little less of the lime and soot. The soap will 
make it adhere to the bushes, and if the engine 
is used it may be added a little stronger with 
advantage. There is no fear of making it too 
thick if the rose of the syringe will carry it, 
but anything which will go through the 
coarsest rose of an ordinary syringe will be 
sufficient to keep off birds for some time. One 
good dressing ought to last the spring. 


Fruit-trees and suckers (W. G.).—_When 
fruit-trees throw up a quantity of shoots 
(suckers) from the roots, it shows that the 
roots have, by digging or other cause, been 
badly treated, bruised, and injured, and the 
suckers break up from the bruised places. 
The proper way to treat all such trees is to 
draw ofi all the soil-near the suckers, cutting 
these clean out, paring off close all the root 
fractures, touching them over with painter’s 
knotting, then putting in quite fresh soil. In 
that way you may get rid of the sucker 
trouble entirely. If any of these suckers have 
made small roots, plant them up into a row 
in the garden, where they will in time grow 
large enough to bud or graft. Neither those 
nor shoots from the stems will root if planted 
as cuttings. Cut off all stem shoots quite hard, 
and if others show in the summer rub off 
whilst but an inch or two in length. Evidently 
your trees want proper pruning yearly, and 
occasional dressings of manure. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


Bernard Francis.—Any mixture strong 
enough to kill the weeds would ruin the Roses 
in pots you refer to, and your only course 
under the circumstances is to shake the plants 
out and repot them.——Ruth Wood.—You will 
find an article with list in our issue of Feb- 
ruary 14th, page 102. Mary Brinckley.—See 
reply to “ A..W. W.,” Te “ Moss in lawn,” in 
our issue of January 10th, page 34. F. M.— 
See article in this issue, on page 122, re 

Planting Vines.” G. H. R.—We have never 
tried the chloride of lime for destroying 
worms, having always found that quicklime 
was quite efiective if used in the way we have 
so otten recommended in these pages.—— 
G. S. Maufe.—See reply to W. M. Stuart on 
page 122 of this issue. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

















Names of plants.—Ruth Wood.—The Winter 
Sweet is Chimonanthus fragrans. Frequent 
references have been made to the plant in 
recent issues. B—1i, Rhododendron Noble- 
anum; 2, Skimmia japonica; 3, Schizostylis 
coccinea; 4, African Hemp (Sparmannia afri- 
cana). P 

Nanies of fruits—Wm. Burrows.—Apple 
Lord Burghley. The fruits, however, we 
think, judging by their shrivelled appearance, 
either had been gathered too early or store 
under unfavourable conditions. Both skin an 
flesh should now be, and for some weeks to 
come, in a fresh, plump condition and full of. 
juice. Gathered as late as circumstances 
allow and stored in the cool, slightly moist 
atmosphere of a properly constructed fruit- 
room, Lord Burghley is one of the best of 
Apples for spring use. W. G. Perkins —Apple 
Northern Greening. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 














W. J. Unwin, Histon, Cambs.—List of Veget- 
able and Flower Seeds. 

R. WALLACE AND Co., Colchester.—Shrubs and 
Trees for Rock and Water Gardens; Lilies and 
other Hardy Plants for Spring Planting; The 
Gladiolus. 

DOBIE AND MAsoNn, 22, Oak-street, Manchester.— 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

JoHN Forses (Hawick), Lrp., Hawick, N.B.— 
Florists’ Flowers and Hardy Plants, Seeds, etc. 

THe CONRAD B. JONES, LtTD., West. Grove, P.A.— 
New Floral Guide for 1914. : 

Wm. Prirzer, Stuttgart.—Catalogue of Plants 
and Seeds, 1914. ‘ 


Making a moraine garden.—Will some 


reader please give me 





é ‘ instructions as to 
making a moraine— garden, stating suitable 
positions, special mixtures of soil, and selec- 


tions of plants for same?—L. G. 
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He had sometbing more than a 
doubt whether. modern education 
was capable of producing a Newton, a 
Darwin, a Shakespeare, or a Beethoven. 
When we compared the great men of to- 
day with the great men of yesterday it 
was impossible to avoid the suspicion that 


as to 


we were engaged in destroying genius 
rather than encouraging it. Dr. Fison 


declared that he was inclined to agree 
with the men who.believed that much of 
the money spent on education would have 
been better spent on artificial manure. 
This bears on the new and foolish plan 
of giving diplomas to young gardeners. 
We see a _ printed statement about 
examinations being held now ; for gar- 
deners. We regret this movement for 
bringing gardeners into the folly of 
exmninations which are now held in many 
walks of life with very doubtful results. 
By apprenticeship and journeymanship is 
the only way to learn gardening. Colleges 
and schools may be well enough for 
chemists, doctors, lawyers, and _ other 
technical professions, but gardening is a 
work of observation in the open air. There 
is so much to learn, and so much variety 
of garden to be studied from actual 
things that little time could be spared 
from it for passing paper examinations 
and storing the memory with facts that 
have little to do with the work of life. 
We advise young men to have nothing to 
do with these examinations, and em- 
ployers would be right in taking no notice 
of their diplomas. An inferior class with 
a faculty for memorising books only will 
arise. Many of the best gardeners in 
England would not be able to pass any 
examination, nor would they be any the 
better gardeners for it if they could. As 





tion to such sources of knowledge, 
attempt to cram him with a lot of lore 
which examiners may expect of him is a 
misguided effort. The only place for a 
gardener to show his skill is in a eae 
R. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Blue Primroses.—Planted in a sheltered 
place under some large Rhododendrons, 
the flowers of a colony of blue Primroses 
are now (Kebruary 10th) fairly plentiful. 
Unfortunately, as in the case of other 
varieties, they appear to possess an irre- 
sistable attraction for birds, which, ap- 
parently out of sheer mischief, soon spoil 
their appearance.—W. McG., Balmae, Kirk- 
cudbright. 


Crocus Sieberi.—One of the finest of the 
species, Crocus Sieberi is very striking 
when massed in beds, and it is distinctly 
useful in the rock garden. 
so well in turf, as it seems to require a 
good mixture of sand in the staple in 
which it is planted. That, at any rate, is 
my experience of the variety, and where 
the soil is naturally sandy C. Sieberi will 
do well. The blooms stand erect, and, 
owing to this, give much more pleasure 
than do some more delicately-tinted 
Crocuses, which, having slender stems, are 
broken down by wind and rain.—KirkK. 

Crocus Mary van Maris.—Crocuses are 
so apt to suffer from storms, and to be 
destroyed by sparrows, that it occurred 
to me it would be well to have a few in 
pans. So I tried a few newish kinds 
in that way, in which their forms and 
colours are better seen, so now I enjoy 
them in the windows, and among half-a- 
dozen kinds tried the above-named stands 
out—a fine, large, white, Lily-like flower, 
and with a bold cluster of fine orange in 
the centre. Next autumn, having proved 
it good, I shall promote it to the turf, but 
on a raised bank where it will escape 
saturation.—W. 


| Chile, 


It does not do | 





| Dalkey, Co. 


stone rock, 300 feet above sea-level, and 
exposed to rough weather from the Welsh 
hills from the north-west.—CoL. Jacson in 
Gardener’s Chronicle. — 

Prumnopitys elegans.—When at East- 
nor Castle last autumn I saw a specimen 
of this interesting shrub fruiting pro- 
fusely. In habit of growth it much 
resembles the common Yew, but the 
foliage is of a paler green. The fruit is 


borne singly on long, slender stalks, and. 
is about the size of a.‘small Damson. The 
seed is enclosed in a hard, bony shell. This 


plant appears perfectly hardy, as it has 
attained a fair size and to all appearances 
must have been planted soon after its 
introduction in 1860. In some places this 
goes by the name of the Plum-fruited 
Yew, but being dicecious it is necessary in 
order to have a good set of fruit that both 
male and female trees should be planted. 
It is a native of the Andes in southern 
where it grows at an elevation of 
from 4,000 feet to 6,000 feet._-H. GC. P. 

Meconopsis integrifolia.—A plant of 
this fine Poppy bloomed here at the end of 
December, and one dry morning in 
January I pollinated it, putting a sheet of 
glass above it to keep off rain. The seed- 
pod is swelling nicely, and I am hoping 
that seed may ripen. Another flower-bud. 
is now pushing up. A second plant, on a 
lower part of the rock garden, is just com- 
ing into bloom, but the flower-stem is not 
more than a couple of inches in height at 
present. The foliage was battered into 
brown ribbons by.a gale the other night, 
but despite such treatment the flower is 
opening. Looking at the soft, hairy 
foliage, one would think winter rains 
would be fatal to this plant, but although 
after prolonged rain some of the leaves 
may turn brown and pulpy, new ones 
come to take their place. This seems to 
indicate considerable vigour in the plant 
when it gets a soil and ¢limate that it does 
not dislike, and it may be that near the 
coast in Ireland it is better suited than in 
most parts of England.—GRANITICUS, 
Dublin. 
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Doronicum Harpur Crewe.—In the front 
of shrubberies and similar positions the 
golden-yellow flowers of this make a brave 
show. Reaching a height of 23 feet, the 
plant is self-supporting, and owing to this 
its beauty is enhanced. This variety is 
readily recognised, its leaves being larger 
than those of other Doronicums, and in 
addition they are of a more woolly 
nature. This note is prompted by the ex- 
ceptionally forward state of plants of the 
variety growing at large under the shade 
of a huge piece of Rosa rugosa, where 
they seem to be perfectly happy, and 
where their flower-stems are already 
(February 11th) far advanced.—KirRkK. 

Witch Hazels (Hamamelis).—The Witch 
Hazels are blooming very freely this sea- 
son. I noticed the other day a batch of 
young plants of H. arborea, each about 
3 feet high, and clothed with flowers to 
near the ground. At a place near Limps- 
field, in Surrey, H. mollis was flowering 
freely. This species is by far the best 
of the group, and where it does well is 
worthy of cultivation. When planted in 
light, rich soil the Witch Hazels usually 
make ample growth when once well estab- 
lished, but as they flower before any 
foliage appears are best planted in groups, 
haying some dwarf evergreen shrubs for 
a background, as such sets them off to 
advantage. Though blooming so early, it 
is not often the flowers are injured by 
frost unless accompanied by cold winds. 





SreeEL. OLB 


Tufted Pansies (old plants).—As a rule 
my plants are cut back after flowering in 
the autumn. Much may be-done at the 
present time to improve the plants, but 
any old plants that have not been so 
treated should now have the old flowering 
growths of last season removed quite 
to their base. This will encourage 
the development of the young growths, so 
that as more genial weather is experienced 
ideal clumps will have formed. When the 
weather is fine, and the surface in a 
fairly dry condition, the soil round about 
the plants should be lightly forked over, 
working in at the same time a quantity of 
good, fairly well-rotted manure. So soon 
as the spring days are with us these plants 
are covered with blossoms of the most 
beautiful description. This display is con- 
tinued for several months, and during 
May and June the plants and individual 
flowers are as good as one could desire.— 
D. B. CRANE. 

Single Chrysanthemums.—How strange 
it is that the single varieties are so 
sparingly grown for the yaried purposes 
to which they are so well adapted in the 
autumn and early winter months. Very 
few, as.far aS my experience goes, really 
take them in hand with any degree of 
earnestness. Of the many societies, too, 
now distributed over the greater part of 
Hngland, how very few offer any en- 
couragement to the single Chrysanthe- 
nium, and yet what an agreeable change 
in the long unbroken lines of Japanese 
and incurved blooms might be made were 
prizes offered for single kinds in bunches. 
There is no lack of variety in colour or 
character. What an agreeable contrast 
eculd be made in the groups at many of 
the leading shows where space is not too 
much restricted by introducing small 
dwarf plants as an edging, and here and 
there a tall one among those carrying large 
blooms. There is, I find, a peculiar fit- 
ness in the single varieties for cutting, and 
no doubt others haye had a similar. ex- 
perience. As in other sections, there is a 
succession to be had very easily from the 
singles. It cannot be other than prejudice 
that hinders their culture with very many 
growers, together with the craze for large 
blooms now so prevalent everywhere.—A. 


close 











Cotoneaster Simmonsi.—Several notes 
have appeared in recent issues anent this. 
In the west, on a strong clay soil, I found 
it worthless. Here, in our sandy Surrey 
soil it is most useful, In the former place 
it grew too freely, becoming weedy and 
having scarcely any berries. In many 
gardens in Camberley (Surrey) it has been 
very attractive for months this winter. 
Recently I saw a big group of it in a 
border, the plants each 6 feet to 8-feet high 
and as much across, and a mass of berries. 
When the sun shone on them it was a 
glorious picture. The knife was used 
freely to keep the plants shapely.—WEsT 
SURREY. 

Coronilla and Laurustinus in Somerset. 
—Recently several notes have appeared re 
these. It may interest readers to know 
that both these do well in the open at 
Montacute, near Yeovil. When on a visit 
to this village in October I found 3s nice 
specimen of the Coronilla on a wall facing 
west, and covered with its bright yellow 
flowers. I was told this bloomed all 
through the winter if mild, and seldom 
was cut down. Close to the above cottage 
were groups of Laurustinus, 10. feet to 
12 feet both in height and across, in the 
most robust health. At the time of my visit 
(mid-October) the plants were a sheet of 
bloom. The position was open.—W. 
SURREY. f ; 


Hyacinthus azureus.—This is one of the 
prettiest, as it is also one of the earliest, 
bulbous-flowering plants of the year, the 
dainty 4-inch to 5-inch high pyramids of 
Cambridge blue flowers being usually at 
their best in the open in March. In the 
alpine-house it may be had before that 
time, paying for the shelter the cold house 
affords just as in proportion its greater 
charms are revealed by being brought 
nearer the vision. The colour, too, is wel- 
come at any time, and if in the opinion of 
some there is a little stiffness in its colum- 
nar spires, this is more than compensated 
for by the good attributes of colour and 
early flowering afore-mentioned. If more 
need be said in its favour one may refer to 
its cheapness and small size, a score of 
bulbs being readily accommodated in a 
pan 6 inches across. Though known also 
as Muscari azureum, it is in every respect 
a miniature Hyacinth, sturdy, hardy, and 
free-flowering, and capable of pretty 
effects in the rock garden nestling at the 
foot of choice shrubs, or for forming 
colonies on slopes in woodland places.— 
12) ed fe 

Old Grape Vines.—In reply to ‘Mr. 
Prinsep,’”? February 14th, page 94, there is 
a famous Vine at Harewood House, Leeds, 
which was planted 131 years ago. It is 
known at that place as the White Tokay, 
but I thought that it resembled the Bowood 
Muscat. Certainly the flavour was much 
superior to that of the White Tokay. Be 
that as it may, it occupies a house 60 feet 
long, and about 20 feet wide. In 1891, 
when I took charge of it, the trellis wires 
were three. in number, underneath each 
rafter. I had this altered by having the 
roof trellised from end to end in the 
ordinary way. The border, which at that 
time was all outside, was over-hauled, the 
oldest parts of the canes were cut away, 
and the following year all the bunches 
were nipped off as they appeared, to en- 
courage growth, which. it did, and covered 
the whole roof. The following year, 1894, 
it carried somewhere about 100° bunches, 
two of which gained the first prize at 
Leeds in the local class. The same prize 
was gained the following year. I see by 
a cutting EF have from the Scotsman that 


two fine bunches were exhibited in Edin-, 


burgh in 1896 from this fine old Vine. 
There are several famous old black-fruited 
Vines, but, so far as I can make out, the 








Vine at Harewood House is ‘the oldest 
white-fruited one.—J. JerrReY, St. Mary’s 
Isle, Kirkcudbright. 

Buddleia variabilis magnifica. — 
Amongst the many plants of recent intro-- 
duction this is one of the best, but in order 
that its foliage and flower-spikes may 
attain their largest dimensions the plants, 
though of a shrubby character, should be 
treated as herbaceous plants and cut down 
each spring to within a couple or three 
eyes of the old wood, when they will make 
stout young growths from 4 feet to 5 feet 
in length. The flower-spikes are produced 
at the tips of these and are each from 
18 inches to 2 feet in length, the colour 
being a rich rosy-purple. Treated in this 
manner it blooms late in the summer, and 
will remain in flower until cut down by 
the frost. B. variabilis Veitchiana is 
another of the same type that is worthy of 
a place, 
similar. The individual flowers, however, 
are of a deep mauve colour, with a yellow 
throat. If left unpruned these plants 
form loose, unsightly straggling bushes, 
the flower-spikes not being more than 
6 inches or 8 inches long. When cut back 
each season to near the ground and a 
mulch of rotten manure placed about their 
roots the plants make robust growths that 
bloom profusely.—H. C. P. 


Stachyurus precox.—Why the value of 
this should have remained undiscovered 
for so many years after its introduction is 
difficult to imagine, for it blossoms during 
March and early April, a time when there — 
are not many shrubs in flower. Growing 
from 3 feet to 4-feet high, it forms a 
spreading bush with reddish-brown 
branches. . About -the time when the 
leaves fall in autumn signs of the follow- 
ing year’s flowers: appear from almost 
every bud of the past season’s growth. 
These grow slowly during winter and 
lengthen more rapidly towards the end of 
February, so that in March they form 
drooping catkins 23 inches to 4 inches long, 
composed of small bell-shaped yellow 
flowers. The plant is a native of China 
and Japan, and thrives in light, warm 
soil, either sandy loam or loam and peat 
suiting it. Planted in heavy or wet soil, 
however, both growth and flowering are 
impaired. It may be increased by layers 
or by cuttings, the former being the more 
expeditious method. During the last 
fifteen years other species of Stachyurus 
have been introduced, but whether they 
will prove better than the older plant re- 
mains to be seen. They appear to grow 
vigorously, but so far have not flowered 
so freely as S. pracox.—D. 

Prunus acida.—This European Cherry 
is of special interest by reason of its low, 
compact habit and freedom of flowering. 
Moreover, there is a number of well- 
marked varieties which are even dwarfer 
than the type and excellent subjects for 
gardens where space is limited. ‘The type 
is stiffer in habit and has a denser branch 
system than the common Cherry, whilst 
the white flowers: are rather smaller and 
borne on shorter and rather more rigid 
stalks. The varieties dumosa, humilis, 
Marasea, and umbraculifera assume 4 
tree-like habit with a short trunk termi- 
nated by a head of branches from the time 
they are 2 feet or 3 feet high. Flowers 
are borne with considerable freedom, even 
by two-year-old plants, the flower-buds 
usually appearing from short spur-like 
growths and the previous year’s shoots. 
P.a. semperflorens, however, is an excel- 
lent tree and well worth consideration. 
It differs widely in habit from most of the 
other forms, for its branch system is much 
looser and the branchlets pendulous. A 
difference is also noticeable in the in- 
florescences, for after a crop of flowers 





the foliage and growth being - 
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|} has been borne at the normal time—May, | 
‘a second crop is produced later from the 
|points of the young shoots. This variety 
jis sometimes called the ‘‘ All Saints’ 
|Cherry.”’ In all cases the fruits are red 
-and resemble those of a small common 
* Cherry, but they are exceedingly sour.—D. 
Eranthis cilicica.—This recently-intro- 
duced winter Aconite has, from the 

_ general standpoint, much in common with 
the older kind—E. hyemalis—though there 
are points of difference which render the 
above of even greater value to the hardy- 
plant gardener. Both have golden cups 
nestling in an Blizabethan ruffle of deep- 
green leayes, and both are valued for their 
early flowering. The chief points of differ- 


ence—if one may say so with no desire | 
to belittle a good old garden plant—are | 
’ that the newcomer is a superior plant in | 


every way, though more particularly in 
colour and stature, the twain tending in 
the one direction of enhanced effect. This, 





naturally, in the earliest of garden 
flowers, is a great gain. In Grass, in wood- 
land places, carpeting the earth among | 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


bous Irises is very precious to the hardy- 
plant gardener, who values them for their | 


early-flowering and dainty grace. This | 


newest addition was, I believe, raised by | ROSES. 
Mr. 8. A. Bowles, who tells me that its | Pak 
great value lies in its constitution, for i ; Bo Bai te ble 
Saray VERE Deas: » Lor It | ROSH MARIE VAN HOUTTE. 
grows vigorously and increases rapidly. | _, : : / 

| Tue illustration shows a group of five 


It was exhibited by Messrs. Chapman, of L le 
Rye.—E. J. | plants put out in 1907 and pruned hard 
F : | back to about four eyes from the ground 

Coroni I s : Can - 

: ore la glauca in Surrey.—I should | ¢5,. the last two years. The result was 

like to add my testimony to the hardiness | aps ‘ : 2 

ia : : ; Z : | beautiful, the group being a sea of pale 

of-«this cheerful winter-flowering sbrub. | ,..)- vn 

eee ; “| pink and pale yellow. The tall Rose 

Until about six years ago I knew this : : Ba es 

A ; 3 ; behind is Margaret Dickson. 

Coronilla only as a greenhouse plant, but | v1 hike Be Du 

being pleased with its sweet scent and | ¥ g a ees et: 

bright colouring I struck a few cuttings, | Fairhaven, Salcombe, S. Devon. 

and when rooted and nearly 1 foot high 1 | 

planted these out in a large and bold rock- 





SEASONABLE ROSE NOTES. 


garden in Croydon in a very exposed | WHERE any Roses were budded last year 
position, and at an elevation of about | the stocks should be cut away close to the 


400 feet above sea level, sheltered only by 
a hedge on the S.W. side from our most 
winds. 


bud in the case of dwarfs. In the case of 
standards such close cutting to the Rose- 


prevailing The plants are now] bud is not advisable. Leave 6 inches or 
quite 5 feet high, and have never failed | so of the shoulder beyond the bud. The 
to gladden us from just before Christmas | one or two Rose-buds alone haye not the 





till well into April, and sometimes May,| same power to draw up sap as happens 





Rose Marie van Aoutte. 


deciduous shrubs, or occupying the vacant | 
spots in the fernery, this plant is a good 
companion to Crocus, Snowdrop, or early 
Cyclamen. JI have more than once seen | 
the older kind doing well on chalky soils, | 
and possibly the other may do likewise, 
though neither is fastidious.—h. J. 

Iris Cantab.—This was one of two novel- 
ties for which an award of merit was | 
granted by the Floral Committee of the | 
Royal Horticultural Society on the 10th 
instant. It a pretty and welcome 
addition to the earliest of these flowers, 
haying doubtless affinity with that prince 
of all early bulbous Ivises, I. reticulata, 
which, in defiance of weather, comes to | 
us regularly in February and March. The 
newcomer is distinct from others of its 
Class, in that it is dwarfer, perhaps 
smaller, and more compact than some. The 
standards are coloured azure-blue, the 
falls of a more violet tone—rather sombre- 
looking I thought, though perhaps fuller 
daylight and sunlight would improve this 





is 





somewhat—and enlivened by a gold crest 
or signal blotch. -The whole race of bul- 


From a photograph sent by Mr. F. R. Durham, 
Fatrhaven, Salcombe, S. Devon. 


if you leave several of the natural Brier 
eyes for a while. As the latter grow the 
Rose will help itself, and as the season ad- 
vances you can pinch back and finally cut 
out the Brier growth beyond the Rose, _ It 
will pay to take this little extra trouble 
with our standards and half-standards. 
Of course,’ you will not leave breaks from 
the root or stems. The object is to cause 
a freer supply of sap to the Rose-bud. 
This work might well have been done 
before now, but the Brier growth is no 
little protection should we have had hard 
weather. Let the buds of dwarfs remain 
open for a while, so that you can search 


with a profusion of rich yellow flowers. 
Last autumn it was decided to take down 
the hedge which over-shadowed part of the 
rock garden, and I found I had to put 
stakes to the Coronillas, which were blown 
over during a yery rough night and were 
badly broken. Now I see, however, they 
have got over this and are now coming 
into bloom and making, with their carpet- 
ing of Erica carnea and BH. mediterranea 
and a just opening patch of Anemone 
blanda, var. scythinica, a picture I should | 
not like to miss. Coronilla glauca is a 
native of Southern Europe, and might, I 
think, be used much more largely in our 


gardens, both out-of-doors and under | a little longer for any suckers below them 
glass, than it is at the present day. It is | as they push out. There should be few of 
easily increased by cuttings of young | these if the stock was budded low enough. 


The surface soil may be slightly moved 
around the base of dwarf stocks so as to 
help get it into better order for drawing 


up around them after growth has made a 


shoots and its culture is of the easiest. 1 
much prefer this Coronilla to the more 
commonly met with Scorpion Senna, C. | 
Pmerus. I always fail to notice the scent 


of this Coronilla at night, and now pre-|-start. Our buds here (mid-Sussex) are 
sume that it is only scented during the | looking well and sound; in fact, both 


dwarfs 
as I write. 


and standards are very promising 
When the Rose-buds push it 


day.—_W. BD. TH. INGWERSEN, 21, Hare- 
wood-road, South Croydon, Surrey. 
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is well to draw a little soil towards them. 
This slight earthing up is a great help 
towards an easier and more equal swell- 
ing of both Rose and stock at their junc- 
tion. It also affords considerable protec- 
tion against breaking out from wind and 


rain, and it is surprising how readily 
some varieties will break away during 
this early stage. Many of our shorter 


growers will go through the year much 
safer if earthed up properly. No doubt a 
good many will be anxious to begin prun- 
ing by the time these notes appear ; but 
it would be wiser to delay until the middle 
of March even with our 
ties, while the greater part of the prun- 
ing is best done during late March and 
early April. Now is the time to push the 
Roses a little more under glass: A slight 
rise of temperature may be given. Where 
the growth is well to work and the Roses 
were not newly potted, a weak solution 
of liquid-manure may be advantageous. 
Insects and mildew are sure to put in an 
appearance, and one cannot. begin the 
battle against these too early. Do not use 
severe remedies, but begin early and keep 
it up. Poy. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THe last.meeting of the Floral Committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society of 
the present year was held on Wednesday, 
December 10th last, when a goodly num- 
ber of new sorts for so late in the season 
was shown. The committee’s awards 
were as follows :— 

Hsste WaALTerRS.—A distinct acquisition 
to the late-flowering singles. The flowers 
are each about 34 inches in diameter and 
have three rows of ray florets of fairly 


good breadth, neatly arranged round i 
golden disc of moderate size; colour, 
bronzy-terra-cotta with narrow yellow 


zone round the dise. TF irst-class certificate 
to Mr. Philip Ladds, Swanley Junction, 
Kent. 

Commoporn.—Another useful late-flower- 
ing single about 383 inches in diameter, 
having four rows of ray florets regularly 
arranged round a golden disc; colour, rich 
crimson. First-class certificate to Mr. 
Thos. Stevenson, The Gardens, Woburn 
Place, Addlestone, ‘Surrey. 

Heston Pinx.—A fine addition to the 
late-flowering Japanese varieties. ‘The 
flowers, of beautiful form, are each about 
6 inches in diameter with florets of medium 
breadth; colour, deep rose-pink. TFirst- 
class eertificate for its flowers, and a 
market certificate for the plant as a mar- 
ket variety, gaining eighty-eight out of 
100 points. Irom Messrs. Cragg, Harri- 
son, and Gragg, Merrivale Nurseries, 
Heston, Middlesex. i 

Louis Grru.—This is a promising 
Japanese flower for market and for ex- 


hibition. It is classed as an incurved 
Japanese, and is a_bold-looking ivory- 


white flower borne on a short, erect foot- 
stalk. Commended. From Mr. G. J. Sax, 
Dordrecht, Holland. 

ORANGEMAN.—A single of a distinctly 
useful type. The flowers are each about 
31 inches in diameter and have three rows 
of medium florets, neatly disposed round 


a small disc; colour, bright yellow. Com- 
mended. From Mr. B., Nash, Cheam, 
Surrey. 

Wuite Wonper.—A_ beautiful pure 


white Japanese variety, the flower about 
41 inches in diameter with rather narrow, 
slightly twisted florets. Commended as a 
flower and commended also as a market 


plant, gaining seventy-one out of 100 
points. From Mr. D. Ingamells, Maiden- 
head. 


hardiest varie- | 


| bronze colour with golden reverse. 


RonALD.—This is an attractive Japanese 
variety of reflexing form and of a golden- 
he 
stem is hardly so stout as we would like 
eolour of the flower is 


to see, but the : 
superb for so late in the ‘season. Com- 
mended. From Messrs. Gragg, Harrison, 


and Cragg. 

The committee wish to see again a 
variety named Yellow Cheer, a pale yellow 
sport from Heston White, that has already 
given us one or two sports. A 
Wa. DT: 





MBEDIUM-SIZED BLOOMS. 
Ty1r notes under this heading in the issue 
of December 20th last, p. $26, were, to me, 
very interesting. There is not the slightest 
doubt that many growers—and these are 
not confined to amateurs, as ‘‘H. 8.’’ seems 
to imply—are interested in Chrysanthe- 
mums of medium size. This does not 
necessarily imply that they have no inter- 
est in the large blooms seen at the Novem- 
ber shows, for most lovers of flowers 
appreciate cultural skill, although they 
may not care to observe the same methods 
of culture with plants in their own collec- 
tions. Anyone who has been at all ob- 
servant in more recent years must have 
noticed the increased interest taken in 
Chrysanthemums of moderate size. Not 
only are these medium-sized flowers grown 
by market men and sent to the various 
metropolitan and provincial markets in 
first-rate condition, but they are now very 
largely growo in private gardens. ‘The 
leading Chrysanthemum societies, too, are 
encouraging their representation by 
creating classes in which they may be ex- 
hibited. In the large and comprehensive 
groups of the Chrysanthemum specialists 
is always to be found a considerable num- 
ber of varieties that develop blooms of 
medium size. ‘This was very noticeable at 


the November show of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society at the Crystal 
Palace. 


Various reasons are from time to time 
given for this keen interest in flowers of 
moderate size, but I question whether it 
has been attributed to the proper source. 


superb flowers grown by the market men, 
who grow their Chrysanthemums so well, 
that the plants yield from eight to a dozen 
or more medium-sized blooms of the high- 
est quality. OccasionaHy the products of 
their cultural skill are seen at some of the 
leading metropolitan shows, and _ the 
flowers never fail to gain the highest com- 
mendation of visitors and also of practi- 
cal growers. On page 826 ‘*H. S.’’. has 
told readers how. to treat the plants to 
procure blooms from ‘* crown’’ buds, and 
this method should be observed to the 
letter by those who want extra full and 
possibly larger blooms. I have a weak- 
ness, however, for blooms resulting from 
a terminal bud _ selection. Quite good 
blooms may be obtained from terminal 
buds if’the largest and best-shaped bud in 
‘ach cluster is retained and the others 
removed. These terminal buds invariably 
open kindly; give a bloom of beautiful 
form and of a colour that is unsurpassed. 
Blooms from a terminal bud _ selection 
never damp as do those froma ‘‘ erown’’ 
bud selection. These are points that a 
would-be grower of medium-sized blooms 
sbould give careful thought to, as they 
mean so much when the flowering season 
comes round. I notice that the selection 
given in the notes above referred to em- 
braces a number of well-known exhibition 
incurved and Japanese varieties that are 
amenable to the treatment necessary to 





| produce a number of blooms of moderate 
| size. The following list enumerates a 
| number of varieties of moderate size, not 


In my opinion it is largely due to the 


necessarily exhibition sorts, that will 
yield blossoms that are bound to please 
those who are prepared to grow them. As 
far as possible the varieties are given in 
the order in which they come into flower 


from late September to Christmas :— 
Almirante. (red shaded searlet), Dolores 
(veddish terra-cotta), Cranford Pink, 


Framftield Early White, Cranford Yellow, 
Cranfordia (golden-yellow), Juliet (rosy- 
red), Caprice du Printemps (bright rosy- 
purple), Kathleen Thompson (rich chest- 
nut, tipped gold), Market Red, Money- 
waker (ivory white), Mrs. Roots (white), 
Yellow Moneymaker, Mrs. Cragg (copper- 
bronze), Miss Olive Dumsday (soft pink), 
I'reda Bedford (soft orange), Felton’s 
Favourite (ivory-white), Mr. I. MeNiece 
(pink), Bronze Mr. F. MeNiece, Heston 
3ronze, D. Ingamells (golden-yellow), ° 
Lady Hanham _ (rosy-cerise), Viviand 
Morel (silvery mauve-pink), Chas. Davis 
(rosy-bronze) (the last three sorts all 
members of one family), Crimson King, 
December Gold, Miss Maud Jefferies (pure 
white), Thorp’s Christmas Rose (rose- 
pink), Well’s Late Pink, Russet (bronzy- 
russet), Godfrey’s Crimson, Mdlle, Therese 
Panckoucke (white), and Heston Pink. 
With one or two exceptions the foregoing 
are old or well-known sorts, and they are 
all of Japanese form. LY Sey 


JAPANESE NOVELTIES OF THE PAST 
SHASON. 
Large and attractive Japanese | Chrysan- 
themums of high quality, specially suited 
for exhibition, have not been so numerous 
as usual. Those that appear to be worthy 
of special mention are the following :— 
Mrs. R. C. PuLLING.—A large,. noble- 
looking incurved Japanese bloom, having 
broad . incurving and curling florets; 
colour, lemon-yellow. First-crown buds. 





Tue Dairy Mam.—Another  incurved 
variety, -having rather narrow florets, 


developing a large deep bloom of somewhat 
whorl-like form ; colour, straw-yellow. 

Mrs. H. J. Jones.—In this the florets are — 
of great length, developing a handsome 
exhibition bloom of graceful drooping 
form. The colour may be described as — 
lemon-yellow, shaded or suffused «a 
greenish tone of colour. First-crown, ¥ 

Mrs. J. Grinson.—A large reflexed” 
variety of even form, having medium fo 
broad florets ; colour, mauve-pink on white 
ground. ; 

Maup Lousapa.—One of the best novel- 
ties of the past season. The florets are of 
good breadth, building up a deep bloom of 
splendid substance ; colour, silvery-mauye. 

Mone, THEOPHILE MoreL.—This is another 
large-flowered variety of reflexed droop-. 
ing form; colour, light sulphur-yellow. 

RosaMuND.—This large flower will be 
valued for its old rose and light bulf 
colouring. The florets. are. long and 
broad and indented at the ends. 

Mrs. C. Farrer.—This reflexed bloom 
was in excellent form in mid-October. 
The florets are very long and of medium 
breadth ; colour, bronzy-buff with yellow 
centre. 

WILLTAM VERT.—As an October sort this 
reflexed variety was well represented, 
The florets are of medium breadth and 
evenly reflexed; colour, brilliant crimson 
with golden reverse. 





Mrs. Harry Goscuen.—A_ straw-yellow 
sport from the popular Mrs. Gilbert 


Drabble, this new sort is sure to be largely 
grown. When exhibited during the past 
season the flowers were not in good form. 
With one exception, the foregoing yarie- 
ties have each received the first-class certi- 
ficate of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee. BH. G, 
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INCURVED CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
FOR CUTTING. 
Iv my visits to shows during the past 


| season I have frequently seen the incurved 


blooms used in vases, hand-baskets, etc., 
and I haye been surprised at the want of 
appreciation of them when so_ used. 
Twenty years ago the smaller incurved 
varieties were more often grown for 
cutting than they are to-day. The leading 
market growers have proved the value of 
a few of the better incuryed sorts, and 
unlike the exhibitor who restricts each 
plant to about three or four flowers, they 
are not content with less than from eight 
to a dozen blooms on each plant. Under 
this method of culture the blooms come 
true to form, and are very neat and even. 
H. W. Thorp is a very popular, pure 
white incurved, of even form and of easy 
culture. It comes into flower in late 
October, and retains its beauty for several 





large flower which does very well when 
propagated early. The plant is very free 
flowering and the blooms, of fine form, 
open in December. Buttercup, a large, 
well-built, incurved bloom, of a bright 
buttercup-yellow colour, is prized by some 
growers. It is always good in November. 
Mrs. F. Judson is another beautiful pure 
white incuryved, very useful for Decem- 
ber cutting; and Romance, a rich golden- 
yellow of fine form, is a large incurved 
that is freely grown in certain market 
gardens for Noyember cutting. 

There are three varieties that for real 
decorative value are unsurpassed. ‘They 
are not so often met with in market 
gardens as one might reasonably expect, 
private growers giving more attention to 


them. The three sorts are Mrs. Geo. 
Rundle (white), George Glenny (pale 
yellow), and Mrs. Dixon, syn. Golden 


George Glenny. The market men do not 





Brasso-Catlleya Triune. 


weeks. This variety has given us a prim- 
rose-yellow —some say canary-yellow— 


sport, which bears the name of J. W. 
Streater. It is Similar in habit of growth 


and shape of flower to the parent plant, 
and some growers: think the florets are 
rather firmer. Embléme Poitevine is 
another good sort. In this case the blooms 
are large and solid, the colour a bright 
orange-yellow. The blooms come good on 
any bud, and the variety is excellent for 
cutting in late November and throughout 
December. 


November and December are Mrs. J. 
Hygate (white), and Yellow Mrs. J. 
Hygate. The blooms of these two 


varieties are very large and deeply built, 
and the form is all that can be desired. 
The plant is of a good habit of growth, 
and to see the blooms at their best it is 
advisable to stop the plants once and 
retain first-crown buds. Another good 


deep yellow variety is Golden King, a fine | 


Two other incurved sorts for | 





care to grow these varieties because they 
grow rather taller than they like, but they 
can be kept dwarf by stopping or cutting 
back. ‘The plants flower with the greatest 
freedom. There are few Chrysanthemums 
that I like better than these three. They 
are of the easiest possible culture, and are 
to be seen at their best in late October and 
early November. AY ig Ei 


Chrysanthemums two good new 
September-flowering singles.—There have 
been but few good outdoor flowering singles of 
late, and for,.this reason the following two 
sorts should be given a welcome. One _ is 
Susie, a distinct and pretty variety, having 
several rows of florets. The colour is a pleas- 
ing tone of salmon-bufi. The plant is free- 
flowering, attaining a height of 24 feet. The 
flowers are medium in size. The other is a 
sport from the well-known outdoor single 
named Firebrand, the new sort being called 
Golden Firebrand because of its effective bright 
yellow colour. It is a capital single more than 





3 inches in diameter, and is useful for cut 
flowers and for outdoor border decoration, 
blooming in September. Height, 3 feet.— 
Wany al 
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ORCHIDS. 


BRASSO-CATTLEYA TRIUNH. 
Some of the largest hybrids in existence 


are derived directly or indirectly from 
Brassavola Digbyana, which is charac- 
terised by its large fringed lip. ‘The 


secondary hybrids are now making their 
appearance, and the one here illustrated 
was shown by Sir IT. Lawrence at the 
Royal Horticultural Society on April 25th, 
1911. It is @large flower, rosy-mauve in 
colour, while the. handsomely-fringed lip 
is marked with purple. The parents are 
Leelio-Cattleya Hyeana and _  Brasso- 
Cattleya Langleyensis, so four species— 
Lelia purpurata, Jattleya Schroederie 
GC. Lawrenceana, and Brassavola Digby- 
ana are concerned in its parentage; but 
with seedlings these rarely if ever work 


out in equal proportions, some taking 
after one species, some after another. 


There are generally a few which combine 
the good qualities of the parents. The 
majority of this group are strong growers, 
and will produce their flowers annually in 
due season. Regarding culture, such as 
potting, compost, watering, etc., it is the 
same as for Cattleyas and their allies, 
put to secure blooms of firm texture and. 
lasting qualities a little more sunlight is 
needed. This must, however, be ad- 
mitted with discretion, and on no account 
must the foliage be scorched. Sapox. 





MASDEVALLIAS. 

collection of these plants is 
grown a few are in flower during the 
greater part of the year, but from a 
decorative standpoint many are not worth 
attention. The best Masdevallias to mike 
a good display are M. coccinea (bright 
rosespink to magenta-purple), with its 
numerous varieties, such as atrosan- 
guinea (deep blood-crimson), Harryana 
(dark crimson), and various others, which 
show a good deal of red, purple, and 
magenta in their flowers. Another 
beautiful species is M. ignea, which pro- 
duces large and somewhat variable 
flowers, but usually cinnabar-red, with 
crimson veins. All the above are strong 
growing and very free flowering. Prob- 
ably the finest of all is M. Veitchiana, 
with its large, handsome, bright vermilion 
flowers, which are flushed with crimson- 
purple, while the variety grandiflora is 
still more brilliantly coloured. This is 
not such an easy plant to grow as the 
coccinea section, but it is worthy of 
attention, and ought to be in every col- 
lection where Masdevallias are included. 

All the Masdevallias thrive best at the 
warmest end of the Odontoglossum-house, 
and should receive similar treatment 
far as shading, atmospheric moisture, and 
ventilation are concerned. In due course 
large specimens become bare and leafless 
in the centre, and either in September or 
lebruary they may be divided. They 
will make several pieces, and all the leaf- 
less portion ofthe rhizome may be cut off. 
If it is desired to increase the stock each 
portion may be placed in a_ separate 
receptacle, which ought to be just large 
enough to comfortably take the roots, and 
in a few months they can be transferred 
to larger pots if root action has been 
vigorous. Another method would be to 
make several pieces into one nice speci- 
men, which would also economise space. 
Healthy examples of a convenient size 
that require repotting may be moved on 
without disturbing the roots to any great 
extent. All that is necessary is to turn 
it out of the pot, remove the drainage, and 
any soil that happens to be decayed near 
the surface, when it is ready to drop into 
another pot two sizes larger. The pots 
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are filled to one-fourth of their depth with 
drainage, over which is placed a _ thin 
layer of Sphagnum Moss. An ideal root- 
ing material consists of peat or Osmunda 
fibre, Sphagnum Moss, and partly decayed 
Oak-leaves in equal parts, with sufficient 
erushed crocks added to keep the whole 
in a sweet and porous condition. When 
repotting, do not raise the compost above 
the rim of the pot, in fact, for the strong- 
growing kinds it is best just below. ‘The 
soil should be pressed moderately firm, 
and well between the roots wherever pos- 
sible without injury. Before commenc- 
ing potting it is advisable to keep the 
plants on the dry side for a day or two; 
then the roots are less brittle and not so 
likely to get injured during the _ re- 
potting. After being disturbed, very little 
direct watering is needed for the first few 
weeks, but when the roots begin to creep 
towards the edge of the pot a larger 
supply may be given. 

As Masdevallias have no pseudo-bulbs 
they must never be allowed to become 
very dry or the plants will suffer, although 
during the winter the roots ought never to 
be saturated with moisture. Excessive 
watering generally causes the soil to go 
sour, the roots to decay, and the spot 
disease or black markings to appear on 
the leaves. With a little care the Mas- 
devallias, especially those referred to in 
the present article, with the best of their 
hybrids, can be successfully grown and 
flowered. VV Meeks 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Calanthes.—Where these are grown, 
and there are few other Orchids to vie 
with them for a floral display during the 
Winter months, the pseudo-bulbs must not 
be neglected now they have done flower- 
ing. Place the pots within 2 feet of the 
glass roof, in a temperature that does not 
fall below 55 degs. No water will be re- 
quired, and see that no drip from the roof 
reaches them. They will be safe here 
until the middle of March, when all the 
exhausted soil should be removed and the 
pseudo-bulbs sorted previous to potting 
afresh. Good fibrous loam, with a little 
flaky leaf-soil and dry cow-manure, well 
broken up, and enough coarse sand or 
well-pounded brick make an excellent 
compost for this indispensable Orchid. A 
night temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs. 
will answer from the time of repotting 
until well advanced in flower.—J. MAyYNeE. 

Phaius. The Phaiuses are usually 
grown too warm, the best results being 
obtained when the plants are placed in an 
intermediate temperature, or where the 
thermometer fluctuates between 55 degs. 
and 70 degs. Fahr., the latter during the 
summer months. Any repotting should be 
done in early spring, just after growth 
begins. Ample pot room is essential, be- 
cause most of them are vigorous rooting. 
A good compost is fibrous loam, lumpy 
peat, and partly decayed Oak-leaves in 
equal parts, to which is added a good 
sprinkling of crushed crocks. Good drain- 
age is necessary, and the soil ought to be 
just below the rim of the pot, so as to 
leave enough space for watering, as the 
Fhaiuses require a liberal supply of water 
when in full growth. If the receptacles 
are full of roots a little weak liquid 
manure may be given once each week. 
When at rest the plants must still be kept 
moist at the base, although water will be 
needed less frequently than during the 
summer months. They must not be ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun for any 
length of time, and the ventilators should 
be opened an inch or so upon all favour- 
able occasions. <A close, stuffy atmosphere 
causes the leaves to become spotted and 
decay at the tips.—W. B. 
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FERNS. 


POTTING FERNS: 

WHERE Collections of Ferns are grown, or 
where the choice is limited to a few of the 
best for decoration, thiS is a good time of 
the year to repot those that need it. In 
the case of young growing specimens prac- 
tically the whole of them will need re- 
potting, as they are just about to start 
into growth. Time was when peat was 
considered absolutely necessary for the 
successful culture of Ferns in general, but 
now it is in many cases but little used. 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, of Hdmon- 
ton, whose success as Fern growers is so 
well known, recommend that for the 
general collection of Kerns the compost 
should consist mainly of good fibrous 
loam, with the addition of a little leaf- 
mould and silver sand, with, in a few 
cases, a mixture of peat. ; 

When repotting Ferns it will often be 
found that many of the older fronds are 
more or less shabby, and these may be cut 
away to a reasonable extent. The soil for 
potting should be well broken up by hand, 
but must on no account be sifted, as Ferns 
require a good open compost into which 
the roots can run readily. It must, too, 
be in an even state as regards moisture, as 
if too wet or too dry the potting cannot 
be carried out in a satisfactory manner. 
A good test of the condition of the soil is 
to take a handful and press it tightly 
together. It should be sufficiently moist 
to retain its shape, but dry enough to fall 
to pieces when rubbed, as if it still re- 
mains a solid mass it is then too wet. The 
pots should be quite clean and effectually 
drained. If they are dirty they must be 
thoroughly washed both inside and out, 
whereas if new they should be soaked in 
water a few hours before using, as new 
pots are very absorbent, and dry up the 
moisture that is in the soil. The drainage 
should consist. of a few broken crocks 
placed concave side down, with over this 
a little of the rougher portion. of the 
potting compost. The plant having been 
turned out of its pot, the ball of earth 
must be loosened, and any superabundant 
soil taken away. ‘The crocks for drainage, 
too, unless exceptional conditions prevail, 
should be taken away. A little soil having 
been placed in the bottom of the pot, and 
the plant to be repotted put at its proper 
level, the new soil must be worked regu- 
larly all round. It should be pressed 
down moderately firm, but not made so 
hard as was at one time considered essen- 
tial in potting plants. The size of the 
new pot will, of course, depend upon a 
variety of circumstances. If the plant is 
in ill health it may with advantage. be 
put into one smaller than it was in 
before, while if the Fern to be potted is 
of weak, or at most moderate, growth a 
small shift will be required. On the other 
hand a vigorous plant may need a pot. two 
or three sizes larger than that in which it 
has been previously growing. ‘There is 
also another important factor in deter- 
mining the size of the pot, as Ferns are 
often required for dropping into vases or 
jardiniéres of a certain size. When this 
is the case care must be taken that the 
pots are not too large for the purpose for 
which they are intended. After potting. 
the plants will require careful watering, 
especially until the roots take possession 
of the new soil. 

Where Ferns are grown in quantity 
there is usually a considerable number of 
self-sown seedlings to be found growing 
here, there, and everywhere. If carefully 
lifted and potted into small pots these are 
extremely useful in many ways. These 
have often to be grown under very trying 
conditions, and if they are injured the loss 
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is not so great as in the case of choicer 
varieties. Ferns that have been repotted 
will need to be shaded more freely than 
usual for some little time after repotting. 
Of course, there are different sections, 
such as Filmy Ferns, and many of the 
epiphytes to which the above remarks do 
not apply,-but for what may be regarded 
as the general run of Ferns they are quite 
appropriate. 

Many of those that naturally occur as 
epiphytes are at home on a piece of dead 
Tree Fern stem, and they are largely 
grown in this way. All that is necessary 
is to bind them in position with a piece 
of copper wire, working at the same time 
some Sphagnum Moss around the roots so 
as to enable them to get a hold. 


WVeLs 





GYMNOGRAMMAS. 

Amona Ferns, the most remarkable are 
those species and varieties usually known 
as Gold and Silver Ferns, the former 
having the fronds more or less covered 
with a yellow, and the latter with a 
silvery-white powdery substance. In most 
cases this powder, or farina as it is gener- 
ally called, is confined to the under sur- 
face of the fronds. There are a few 
instances, however, where the upper sur- 
face is also covered. These beautiful 
Ferns are easily cultivated, the only draw- 
back being that they are rather tender and 
require a stove temperature. Most of the 
sorts may be grown into large specimens, 
but with age the plants get dense and form 
a number of crowns. Young plants are 
far more elegant, and as they may be 
obtained with little trouble there should — 
be no difficulty in keeping up a young 

stock. 'The present is a good time for sow- 
ing the spores. The Gymnogrammas 
germinate more quickly than most Ferns. 

The spores should be sown thinly, and 
even then the seedlings will come up so 
thickly that if they are not pricked off in 
an early stage they will be lost through 
being too much crowded. In the first 
instance the seedlings may be taken out 
and pricked off into little patches, and 
later on they should be divided singly. 

During the operation of pricking off care 
should be taken that the seedlings are not 
exposed long enough for the tiny little 
fronds to get withered, for when this 
occurs damping is more troublesome, the 
Gymnogrammas being particularly tender 
when young. Gymnogrammas like rather 
a light, peaty compost and good drainage, 

a raised position where the moisture does 
not settle on the fronds, and the plants _ 
must be watered carefully to avoid 

wetting the fronds. After the pots are 
well filled with roots a little manure-water 
will be beneficial. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cyrtomium falcatum.—This is a most 
useful ern, and one which is grown ex- 
tensively for market, a proof that it 
should be grown in all private establish- 
ments where plants are required for 
decoration. It is of easy cultivation, and 
useful-sized plants may be had in one 
season. Seedlings raised early in the 
spring will make nice specimens for use 
the following winter. The plants should 
be grown from the commencement in a 
cool and rather shady position. It is also 
essential that they should stand en a moist 
cool bottom, as if subjected to a dry atmo- 
sphere or too much warmth, thrips will 
make their appearance and soon disfigure 
the surface of the bright green fronds. 
Cyrtomiums should be potted in good 
loamy soil. Yellow loam with a little 
manure, and if the loam is heavy some 
sand added, will suit them well. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


PORTUGUESE HEATH IN THE 
HOUSE. 


. . | 
Tuts charming Heath is no doubt most 


beautiful in the open air, but when flowers 
are scarce we bring it into the house with 
very goodeffect. In black and white one can- 


not show its delicate colour, but to me it 
is the queen of Heaths, and I am glad to 
hear that it is so happy in the South of 
England that here and there it naturalises 
itself.—W. 





Some Palms for rooms.—In my opinion 
the best Palms for rooms or the conserya- 





tory are the Kentias. The most robust 
species is Kentias Fosteriana. It is easily 
grown and has some decorative value in a 
38-inch pot, and its value increases ag it 
|' becomes larger. A specimen 8 feet to 
10 feet high in a tub is a grand object in a | 
large hall. No large building can be pro- 
| perly decorated without a few Palms. The 
| Kentias will thrive and keep their colour 








The Portuguese Heath as a cut flower. 


well in a temperature of 50 degs. or a few 
degrees below or above. For large con- 
servatories they have completely ousted 
the Tree Ferns that were common years 
ago. The best compost I have found for 
them is turfy loam mixed with old cow- 





manure and a little soot and bone-meal 
added. Plenty of drainage and firm pot- 
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ting are necessary. Sometimes the plants 
raise their roots out of the pots or tubs, 
and the best way is to cut a portion off 
the bottom and retub, dropping them lower 
in the tubs. They do not appear to suffer 


at all, and soon make new roots. Palms 
must have shade in hot weather and be 
freely syringed with clear water. Kentia 
Belmoreana has a graceful habit, and 


Phenix Reebelini is a good room plant and 
easily kept in condition. Latania_ bor- 
bonica is easily grown, but requires a good 
deal of room.—H. 

The white Bugle Lily (Watsonia 
Ardernei).—This is useful not only for cool 
greenhouse decoration, but, in addition, it 
is an easily-grown and effective window 
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plant. It does well in a sunny window 
when potted up in spring, throwing 


branching spikes each from 2 feet to 8 feet 
in height and carrying substantial pure- 
white fiowers. To get the most out of the 
plant the top of the spike should be re- 
moved when the flowers cease to be effec- 
tive; this permitting the lower branches 
of the spike to expand their blooms. Of 
a thirsty nature, the pot, when the plant 
attains its full development, may be stood 
in a saucer kept full of water. Not, as 
yet, particularly cheap, W. Ardernei is, at 
the same time, no more expensive than the 
higher grades of the popular Dutch 
Hyacinths.—KIrk. 

Primula malacoides as a table plant.—In 
small vases P. malacoides makes a neat and 
taking decoration for the dinner-table, its 
lilac-mauve flowers showing up well under 
artificial light and contrasting well with the 
pale-green foliage. If not particularly dur- 
able, the plants are of no great intrinsic 
value; and being easily grown, and easily re- 


newed, the loss of plants when they have 
served their purpose is not grudged.—KIRK. 


Gypsophila, the double, in pots.—Those who 
have not tried growing this in pots should do 
so. Plants in 8-inch’ or 10-inch pots make fine 
specimens for the conservatory and the flower- 
ing Sprays are also very useful for cutting.— 
W. M, 





GARDEN FOOD. 
THE TIMES ON APPLES. 

We have seen how the great dailies are 
taking to gardening, and one can Jearn 
from them how to sow Mustard and 
Cress and put in a cutting of a Pelar- 
with the aid of a diagram. 
These are, perhaps, small questions, 
but Zhe taken up Apple 
culture in a general way not free from 
error. The Apple is of greatest importance 
for eating and cooking, so that to do any- 
thing which tends to keep on the cultiva- 
tion of poor kinds is against progress. 


gonium 


Times has 


Three errors are perpetrated in these 
articles; the first is the distinction which 
is drawn between cooking and dessert 


Apples. There is no real distinction; the 
only right classing is into good and bad 
Apples, and the only Apples that. are 


wanted are the good ones. The best test of 
an Apple is that it should be good for both 
eating and cooking, and especially that it 
should find own We cannot 
apply this test if on making 
footling distinctions. 


its sugar. 


we keep 

The next error is the alleged inferiority 
of American Apples. As anyone knows 
who visits our markets—without going to 
America—the Apples are American 
Apples, and we shall not be able to com- 
pete with them so long as we try to hide up 
this truth. The third error is in saying 
that the price of first-class Apples is so 
high that people must go on growing bad 
cnes, whereas the fact is that no price 
charged for the best flavoured Apples is 
eyer more than their value. 


best 


I have eaten and cooked every first-rate 
‘Apple that has come to Covent Garden for 
many years. I grow all the best English 
Apples, and I have seen some of the 
American, orchards. There is no essen- 
tial difference between commercial and 
private fruit-growing. If the American 
grower, who is wise enough to select a 
good Apple and grow it largely, plants an 
acre of his Newtown, his Spitzberger, or 
Baldwin for the market, they are also 
good enough for his own use. So of our 
own Apples. If we grow Ribston or Blen- 
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heim good enough for the market they will 
certainly be good enough for private use. 

Needless names and classifications cause 
confusion. For many years in the old 
Garden and Field I have used any in- 
fluence I have to get rid of the false 
division of Apples into dessert and cook- 
ing. ‘The mistake is printed in a hundred 
‘catalogues and is hard to get rid of. Many 
so-called cooking Apples are poor fruit 
which cannot be enjoyed without the 
addition of much sugar, the cook’s hand 
being already too deep in the sugar-jar. 
The true test of an Apple is that it eats 
and cooks well without additions of any 
kind. That test is met by our own best 
Apples and by the Newtown, the Northern 
Spy, and various others. 

As regards the objection as to the price 
of a first-rate Apple, there is nothing in it. 
I never saw a first-rate Apple at a higher 
price than it was worth, considering that 
it gives us the most wholesome food and 
is delicious without any addition.. Anyone 
who considers his own health may well 
understand the mistake of growing an 
Apple which is only eatable when used 
with sugar. If one reads Bunge, the lead- 
ing physiologist of Europe, we see what 
he thinks of the excessive use of manufac- 


tured sugar in producing illness. I never 
let a Cook put sugar near an Apple, 
whether it is a French, American, or 
sritish Apple. 

WHAT TO po.—One should do as the 
American grower does — select a fruit 


first-class quality, and grow enough 
it,, fairly. judging .of its quality 
and needs as climate and = soil. 
The Apple is the noblest fruit of the 
northern world, happy in our country, and 
too much care cannot be paid to its choice 
and culture. Many of the old ones are not 
up to present standards. It did not matter 
much when there were no first-rate 
Apples coming to us from America and 
the Antipodes, but now it will not do at 
all. We can only fight our competitors 
with the best weapons, and with them 
only shall we win. 

The purpose of this article is to per- 
suade people that they should only grow 
Apples of the best quality. It is not only 
the Americans with their warmer climate, 
but the people of Australia and South 
Africa that we have to contend with, and 
who are wise enough to pick out our best 
Apples and grow them over there.. They 
never think of growing any of the kinds 
we call cooking Apples. The aim 
should be to pick out the best only of our 
own Apples, beginning with the Ribston, 
a first-rate Apple that, with our present 
knowledge of combating mealy bug: and 
canker, we should be able to grow well. 
There is no Apple worthy of the name that 
does not cook well as well as eat well. 
The following are some of the best Apples 
we have for quality :—Blenheim, Cox’s, 
Sturmer, D’Arcy Spice, Roundway Mag- 
num Bonum, Reinette du Canada, and 
James Grieve, and Mr. Bunyard says Mar- 
gil. Many others fall into the second 
rank and have local and other merits. 
Apples that keep a few weeks only are not 
included here, and those that thrive only 
in certain localities, like the Cornish Gilli- 
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flower. But for the market we must keep 
to the best, and only in that way can we 
compete with the growers in other coun- 
tries. Weak; 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Wainut and Prune salad.—Wash, soak 
overnight, and stew half a pint of Prunes 
until they are soft, but not broken. Use 
as little water as possible for this, and no 
sugar. When soft leave them until cold, 
then neatly remove the stones through a 
slit cut lengthways. Peel and chop some 
Walnuts, mix them stiffly with a little 
mayonnaise sauce and fill the Prunes with 
this mixture. Save a few of the best- 
shaped ones for garnishing, and lay the 
others in a salad bowl in layers with torn 
Lettuce and shredded Celery. Put a tuft 
of Lettuce in the centre, garnish with a 
few Prunes, pour over a little more dress-_ 
ing, and serve as cold as possible. 

Apple King’s Acre Pippin.—Some time ago 
I stated that this had a striking re- 
semblance to the King of Tompkins 
County. It appears, however, that the 
sample so described was probably specially 
grown for exhibition, and so somewhat 
different from a normal sample. It was 
also dead ripe at the time—about six 
weeks earlier than a normal fruit. I am 
now sampling some Cornish grown, and 
these are, in respect of flavour, far ahead 
of the earlier sample. From the last week 
in January onward appears to be the 
proper season of this Apple. It is a worthy 
successor to Cox’s Orange Pippin, and, I 
understand, a strong, healthy grower. and 
good bearer.—W. J. FARMER. } 


Marmalade.—Having had the pleasure 
last year of eating at a hotel in Dorking 
some delicious marmalade, I asked the 
manageress to give me particulars of its 
preparation. I venture to send you the 
recipe so that others, who make their own 
marmalade, may have the opportunity to 
try it. The Seville Oranges should be 
cut into thin slices (not chopped), and, of 
course, the entire orange should be used. 
I mention this because many people first 
peel the Orange and then throw away ‘the 
thick white pith. It is this pith which, 
when boiled, turns into the clear, delicious ~ 
jelly. Slice thirty Seville Oranges (after — 
weighing them), remove all pips, To each ~ 
pound of fruit add three pints of water. — 
Let it stand twenty-four hours, then boil 
three-quarters of an hour. Let it stand- 
until next day; then add 40 Ib. lump sugar 
and boil three-quarters of an hour. This 
will make about 65 Jb. marmaiade.— 
i Beat 

A Carrot omelette.—In our British gar- 
dens Carrots are too often grown to suit 
the horses rather than the human ‘need, 
but it is to be hoped that the French way 
of growing Carrots small and tender will 
some day be the rule. How desirable it 
is to haye them in the right state may be 
seen when the cook has to use them as in 
this recipe in Zhe Guardian :— 

A dish frequently served at Vichy 

and other health-resorts is a savoury 

omelette with stewed Carrots, an 
item of the menu held in very high 
repute. To prepare the Carrots wash, 
scrape, and_slice them, and put theni 
into a stewpan with an ounce of butter, 
two Shallots, a sprig of Parsley, salt, 
pepper, and a pinch of sugar, and 
enough stock or broth to moisten them. 

Simmer gently until the Carrots are 

tender, take out the Shallots and the 

Parsley, add a squeeze of Lemon-juice, 

and when well mixed put the Carrots 

and a little of the liquid on to a 

freshly-cooked omelette; fold oyer and 

serye very hot, 
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gravelly loam. The situation must be 
sheltered. It will not succeed by the sea, 
but does well amongst other. trees where 
soil is suitable. The Weymouth Pine has 
succeeded well at Longleat, at Penrhyn 
Castle, and at Gwydyr Castle in North 
Wales. At Gwydyr it has attained to 
80 feet in height, and the following are 
some of the measurements of the trees 
that I took a few years ago i— 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A NOBLE HARDY TREDP. 

Tur White Pine is one of the noblest of 
the hardy trees of the northern world, and 
{ was much struck with it when I was in 
“anada. Although the woods had been cut 
lown before I visited it, I saw séveral in 
enclosed spaces, and when I began plant- 














The White Pine at Gwydyr Castle, 


ing I did not forget the tree, and planted | Height 


4 thousand of it in rather cool and heavy 50 ft. Girth of stem $3 ft. up, 10'0” Cubic contents, 240 ft. 
soil. -This tree was the only one that, tt. ” ” 8 8” ” 200 ft. 
failed with me, not liking the soil. In-| vie . 2 r s ‘ 280 te 
spired by Mr. A. D. Webster, I visited |g ,, x i 79 F 200 ft. 
Gwydyr, in Wales, and there I saw it by 4 : 4 

the sea as fine as in Canada, growing on The timber is light, clean, easily 


worked, but much affected by soil and 
site. Compared with foreign timber that 
produced in Hngland (from a tree which 
contained 98 cubie feet of wood) seems to 


W, RR. 


shaly hills. It is probably a question of 
tocky soil. The following notes are by 
Mr. Webster, who knows the tree well :— 

This thrives best in shale rock, or that | 
2% a slaty composition, also in deep, | be equally good, 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Swiss Stone Pine (Pinus Cembra).— 
This, a native of the mountains of Central 
Wurope and: of Siberia, appears to give 
better results in the Highlands of Scot- 
land than in the South of England. It is 
found in the Alps, about the Italian 
borders, at eleyations varying from 6,000 
i feet to 8,000 feet, where it occurs as 
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Denbigh. 


moderate-sized tree with a trunk 12 inches 
or 15 inches in diameter. As an isolated 
specimen it is noted for its dense branch 
system, the branches on trees of consider- 
able age being intact from base to summit, 
but never spreading over much ground. 
Most of the five-leaved Pines shed their 
seeds as soon as ripe, the empty cones 
hanging on the trees for some time after- 
wards, but in this case the cones fall un- 
opened and the seeds are liberated as the 





scales decay. There appears to be little 
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possibility of its ever being of value for 
forest planting in this country. The seeds 
form an article of food.—W. L. 


Winter-flowering Heaths.—These are in- 
valuable just now, and where excessive 
rain has not been experienced their masses 
of bloom are most welcome. Quite the 


best in Devon and Cornwall is Erica 
codonodes. In the most exposed situa- 


tions on bold rock-work this is Just now 
very fine. Forming a fair-sized bush 4 feet 
through and as many high, the numerous 
branches are laden with foot long sprays 
of white flowers flushed pink. HE. herbacea 
(syn. BE. carnea) and its white form are 
both delightful low-growing varieties. The 
type flowers abundantly, keeping up a 
succession of bloom from the New Year 
till well into the spring. Perhaps the best 
known of all is E. mediterranea hybrida, 
flowering in the depth of winter. It usually 
does not exceed some 18 inches in height, 
its flowers being pink. It may well be 


‘called a robust-growing form of carnea, 


although I prefer it to that variety. 
Whilst on the subject of Heaths I cannot 
resist making a few remarks with regard 
to clipping, in view of the correspondence 
upon this matter that has lately ap- 
peared in this journal. I have been in the 
habit of picking off the flowering shoots as 
soon as faded. Lately, however, I visited 
a garden where the free-flowering and 
sturdy growth of a number of varieties of 
Heaths excited my admiration. I was in- 
formed that, except for careful planting 
in a deep, sandy loam, no attention had 
been paid to them. In view of the present 
appearance of the plants and the fact that 
numerous seedlings were springing up 
round the parent bushes, there could be 
no doubt that refraining from’ the use of 
knife or shears is the only rational course. 
—G. A. T. 

Soil and manure for Rhododendrons (R.).— 
The maiority of neople think that peat is 
absolutely essential for Rhododendrons, but 
such is far from being correct. They do well 
in peat. but equally as well, and verhbaps 
better, in a verv sandy loam. Any soil that does 
not come off the chalk, or is not impregnated 
with chalk or limestone, or anything of that 
character, will grow Rhododendrons. A good 
dressing of decayed leaves or leaf-mould is 
one of the best manures. and as a proof of how 
it is relished, it will be found that if any thick 


branches resting on the ground are covered 
with the same they will root freely. 





SHRUPBY SPIRAAS. 
THrRE is an almost bewildering number 
of shrubby Spirzas, therefore it is difli- 
eult to make a limited selection and say 
that the kinds chosen are superior to 
others. Nevertheless, the plants referred 
to in the succeeding notes are all worthy 
of general cultivation. They have a long 
flowering period, for it often happens that 
the earliest species, S. Thunbergi, is at its 
best in March, whilst from that time until 
late September or October one or more 
kinds are to be found in bloom, 

Many of the species may be arranged in 
one or other of two distinct groups, those 
which blossom on old wood during spring 
and others which blossom from the cur- 
rent year’s shoots during summer. There 
are, however, some species which produce 
their flowers from short growths from the 
old wood during June and July. As a 
rule, those which bloom from the old wood 
require little or no pruning other than cut- 
ting back occasionally when they are out- 
growing their positions, but those which 
flower from the points of the young wood 
must, in the majority of cases, be cut back 
fairly hard each spring if the best results 
are required. This cutting back should 
take the form of reducing the wood formed 
last year to a height of from 9 inches to 
15 inches from the ground, and the 
removal of weak and worn out wood to 








the ground line. In the’ case of very 
vigorous kinds, such as 8S. Lindleyana, 
however, the main branches should be 
allowed to grow to their normal height, 
removing the flowering points only, and the 
secondary branches should be spurred 
back. This pruning causes a constant 
renewal of young, vigorous wood, from 
which the finest inflorescences are-pro- 
duced. Spirzas prefer rich, loamy soil. 
A surface dressing of well - decayed 
manure, applied every second year, is 
attended by good results, whilst the 
loosening of the surface of the soil occa- 
sionally results in better growth. Many 
kinds may be increased by cuttings in 
summer, others inerease readily from 
layers; in some cases the clumps may be 
divided in spring, whilst in a few 
instances it is as well to rely on seeds for 
propagation. 

Amongst the many species Some may be 
found which are suitable for almost any 
position. They are well suited for plant- 
ing in groups in shrubberies, for forming 
groups on the lawn, and a few for planting 
as isolated specimens. They are found 
over a wide range of country—some in 
North America, others occur in Japan, 
China, the Himalaya, and other Asiatic 
countries, whilst the genus is also repre- 
sented in Europe. ; 


HARLY-FLOWERING SPECIES. 


S. arguta.—This, considered to be of 
hybrid origin, is,one of the best of its set. 
Growing from 5 feet to 6 feet high, it 
forms a shapely bush composed _ of 
numerous slender, wiry branchlets, which 
throughout summer are clothed with small 
dainty leaves and in April are almost 
hidden by a profusion of white flowers. 
It is useful for forcing, in addition to the 
outdoor garden, and is easily increased 
by layers. 

S. CHAMADRIFOLIA, a native of Hurope 
and parts of Asia, is a rather stiff-habited 
plant, growing 8 feet or so high. Its 
flowers are white and appear about the 
end of April. 

S. conrerta is described as a hybrid 
between S. cana and §S. erenata. It is a 
very showy. kind, growing about 38 feet 
high and bearing a profusion of white 
flowers in flattened heads about the end 
of SApril. * Itis popular storestorems, 
Another showy hybrid which blossoms 
about the same time is S. conspicua. 

S. mepra, a native of Europe, is some- 
times met with under the name of S. 
confusa. It is a very showy plant, bear- 
ing’a profusion of flattened heads of white 
flowers during April and May. 

S. pruniroLtia.—This is more familiar 
by reason of its double-flowered variety 
than by the type. It is one of the less 
hardy kinds, and sometimes falls a prey 
to late frosts. Where it escapes frost, 
however, it is an exceedingly showy kind, 
for its tiny white Daisy-like flowers are 
borne in profusion on long, arching 
growths. It is a good plant for forcing, 
and is well worth attention for that pur- 
pose alone. It is found wild in both China 
and Japan. 

S..-TuHunperat is the earliest of all the 
kinds to bloom. Very frequently flowers 
may be found in January, and it is at its 
best in March. Growing from 2 fect to 
83 feet high, it is peculiar by reason of its 
graceful, wiry branchlets and dainty 
foliage, which would warrant its inclusion 
in the garden apart from its pretty white 
starry flowers. It isa native of China and 
Japan. 

S. TRILOBATA iS a Vigorous species from 
Northern Asia. Growing 8 feet or 10 feet 
high, it is distinguished by its bluish, 
oval leaves, with deeply notched margins, 
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and by its flat heads of white flowers, 
which appear in May. 

S. Van Hovurrer.—This is a hybrid be- | 
tween the last-mentioned plant and the 
somewhat tender §S. cantoniensis. It, 
however, shows no signs of tenderness and | 
is easily one of the most ornamental of ! 
the stronger-growing kinds. Attaining a | 
height of 10 feet or 12 feet, it spreads into } 
a shapely bush and bears its white blos- 
soms with the greatest profusion in May. — 
Hither as a group in the shrubbery or as 
an isolated specimen it is well worth 
growing, whilst large plants are wonder- 
fully effective when forced into flower in 
February or March. 








EARLY SUMMER-FLOWERING SPECIES. 

S. pracnuyspotrys.—This is of hybrid 
origin, claiming for its parents 8S. canes- 
cens and S. Douglasi. Although of more 
vigorous growth, it more closely resembles 
the former species in habit. The leaves 
are, however, much larger than those of 
canescens, whilst the pink-shaded flowers 
are borne in inflorescences which are 
intermediate in shape between the dense 
upright spikes of Douglasi and the flat- 
tened heads of the other species. 

S. sBracrmatTa is a_ strong - growing 
species from Japan. Attaining a height of 
6 feet or so, it spreads into a wide bush 
and bears rounded leaves and good-sized 
heads of white flowers during June. It is 
scarcely so amenable to general cultivation 
as many of the other kinds, but is very 
attractive when. at its best. 

S. canescens.—Few shrubs surely have 
been given a greater variety of names 
than this Himalayan shrub, for it has at, 
least twenty-four synonyms. Forming a 
bush 8 feet to 10 feet high, it is peculiar 
by reason of its long, graceful branches 
clothed with small oval, greyish leayes— 
and by its profusion of flattened heads of 
white flowers, which appear in June. | 

S. Henrytr is an allied species recently 
introduced from Central China. It is a 
vigorous-growing plant with large leaves, 
and bears large axillary heads of small 
white flowers towards the end of June. 
It is likely to become a popular species in 
the near future. 


KINDS WHICH BLOSSOM FROM JULY © 
ONWARDS. » 

S. piscontor, a strong-growing plant 
from North-west America, is frequently 
met with up to 12 feet in height, and 
sometimes much taller. In the, open it 
forms a shapely bush, well clothed with 
branchlets, and bears freely, elegant 
panicles of small, cream-coloured flowers. 
It is one of the best to grow as a specimen 
plant, and requires no other pruning than 
an occasional thinning. : 

S. Arrcutsonr is another vigorous: 
growing plant. It is a native of Afghani- 
stan, and has heen known in this country 
for about eighteen years. Mature speci- 
mens are found from 12 feet to 15 feet m 
height, and are recognised by their large, 
glossy, pinnate leaves and enormous ter- 
minal panicles of white flowers. On 
vigorous shoots the inflorescences are 
often from 18 inches to 24 inches long and 
a foot in diameter at the base. A closely 
allied species is found in 

S. Linpuryana, a native of Himalaya. 
In this instance the leaves are coarser, 
however, and the flowers cream-coloured. 

S. perunirotta.—This is a widely-dis- 
tributed plant, for it occurs fairly gener 
ally in N. Asia and N. America. It grows 
from 12 inches to 18 inches high, and pro- 
duces dense heads of red flowers in July. 

S. punrara is a dwarf, compact plant, 
growing from 9 inches to 12 inches high. 
Its red flowers are borne over a long 
period. A native of Japan, it is an excel: 
lent little plant for the rock garden. 








1 est America, and is a good subject for 


‘anting to form cover, for it spreads 
apidly by suckers and quickly forms 
‘umps of considerable size. Its reddish 





‘owers are produced in dense upright, 
erminal heads. An allied species is found 
y ; 


S. Menzresr, from the same country. It 
aay be used for the same kind of work, 
ut several of its varieties are better fitted 
or the garden. Of these, perhaps the best 
f all is triumphans. It produces very 


arge-branched inflorescences of bright-red | 


lowers. Other good ones are: Billiardi, 
zenneana, macrothyrsa, and pseudo- 
Jouglasi. 


S. saponica is one of the most useful 
f the smaller-growing set. It varies con- 
iderably in habit, some forms being but 
+ fect or 2 feet high, whilst others attain 
- height of 33 feet. Found wild in India, 
Yhina, and Japan. it has long been an 
nmate of our gardens. When pruned each 
rear the flowers appear in very large flat 
veads from the points of the branches, but 
vhen little or no pruning is practised they 
ppear in smaller heads from axillary 








Flowering shoots of Sptrea japonica. 
Mrs. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, 
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buds, as are seen in the accompanying 
illustration. The type bears pale reddish 
flowers, but it is surpased in beauty and 
usefulness by several of its varieties, not- 
ably Bumalda,- ruberrima, and Anthony 
Waterer, all of which bear more richly- 


coloured flowers than the type. Other 
useful varieties are alba, with * white 
flowers, and glabrata, a larger-growing 


plant than the other forms, with hairless 
leaves. Its light-red flowers are borne in 
very large heads. 

S. Mar@arir# is a free-flowering hybrid 
which bears whitish flowers suffused with 


from a photograph tn 


pink. It continues in blossom for a con- 
siderable time. 

S. sanicrronra.—This is a quick-growing 
plant which spreads rapidly in width by 
means of underground stems. It attains 
a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, and bears white 
or pinkish flowers freely in large, upright, 
terminal panicles. A number of varieties 
have been given varietal names, and of 
these floribus roseis and paniculata are 
possibly the best. 

There are many other species which may 
be grown, including a number of new 
introductions, but those mentioned are 
sufficient to form a good collection. OD. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION NOTES: PROPAGATION 


In the cultivation of the perpetual flower- 
ing Carnation there is probably no phase 


of it more fascinating than that of pro- 
pagation. This is true, I believe, of all 


classes, though more particularly so of the 
beginner who has successfully taken the 
work in hand for the first time. To such 
an one the knowledge that he has been 
able to root a few cuttings is most stimu- 
lating, and he is encouraged thereby to 
extend the field of his operations. Among 
his friends he is soon regarded as an 
authority, while his success will tempt not 
a few to go and do likewise In this way 
a new impetus is given to the cultivation 
of the flower, a growing popularity as the 
direct outcome of a solitary success. By 
some it has been thought otherwise, how- 
ever, and there are those who lave pre- 
dicted serious loss to the nurserymen when 
the amateur begins rooting his own 
cuttings. It is usually the reverse, for 
with his newly-aroused interest there 
comes an increased desire to obtain varie- 
ties he has not hitherto possessed. Soon, 
too, he will realise that a change of stock 
is beneficial, and that, despite his success, 
the commercial gardener who specialises 
in such things is in every way his superior, 
and to him he has to look for high-class 
stock and novelties. The present is a good 
time to purchase fresh supplies and also 
for commencing propagation. By securing 
flowering plants in 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
the flowers may be enjoyed at a seasonable 
time with the promise of a good supply of 
cuttings in the near future. 

THE SEASON OF PROPAGATION for the 
perpetual flowering Carnation is of con- 
siderable extent and reaches in some in- 
stances from September to March inclu- 
sive. For present, and, indeed, general 
purposes, the best months of the year are 
December, January, and February, and 
cuttings rooted within these limits make, 
with good cultivation, excellent plants for 
housing in September ensuing. Such 
plants, too, are best for winter flowering. 
In those instances, however, where early 
autumn flowers are in demand, propaga- 
tion should commence in October to ensure 
full-sized plants and a bountiful supply of 
flowers. Cuttings rooted in the first-named 
months will also make good-sized speci- 
mens. It is all a’ question of cultivation 
and that phase of it that does not permit 
of the plant suffering a check in its early 


stages. In other words, no matter when 
propagated, the plant must be kept in 


steady, continuous growth, shifting it on 
from time to time as required and not at 
the convenience or rule of thumb method 
or the cultivator. A young plant too long 
kept in a 3-inch pot when it should be in 
one 5 inches in diameter is apt to become 
hard of stem, or hide-bound as it is called, 
a condition from which it never recoyers 
and which checks ell future progress. The 
direct results of this are thin, meagre- 
looking plants, poor flowers, and a, scanty 
crop. Moreover, the plant so starved in 
youth will have filled its small pot with a 
hard ball of roots so matted together that 
they can only be’taken out with consider- 
able diffierlty. In this state there is rislk< 
in transferring the plant to a larger pot 
without losing the ball of earth, which in- 
variably means a loss of root fibre as well. 
Hence, from every point of view there is 
reason for keeping the young plant steadily 
moving. 

SELECTING THE CUTTINGS.—In not a few 
text-books on the Carnation and with some 
calendar writers much stress is laid on 
soil mixtures, temperatures, and the like, 
while only rarely the most important 
items of all—the youthfulness, cleantiness, 
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end vitality of the cuttings—are. referred 
to, or, if referred to, insufliciently insisted 
cn. These latter are the essentiais to 
success. Cuttings taken from plants long 
since exhausted by continuous, flowering 
or high feeding are of but Jittle use, while 
others that have fallen a prey to red spider 
are only fit for the bonfire The stiff semi- 
dormant cutting often produced. at the base 
of a plant is also of little value, and con- 
tinued propagation from such would only 
result in a comparatively useless poorly- 
flowered stock. The cutting producing a 
thin spindly leg growth prior to leaves is 
also of an inferior type and, therefore, to 
be avoided; likewise the fat tops of 
plants which are too soft and sappy te be 
of service to the propagator. Between 
these extremes, however, we shall find on 
the flowering stems sturdy, vigorous 
growths of the right stamp that sre in- 
valuable for cuttings, They are charac- 
terised by sturdy growth and are of a 
close-jointed leafy type right to their bases. 
Above all, they are full of vital force. 
Such euttings of 3 inches or 4 inches in 
length have in them the making of the 
finest plants, and whether in private or 
commercial gardens where discrimination 
is used and only the best results required, 
no other is worth troubling about. An in- 
discriminate selection of cuttings, good, 
bad, and indifferent, is but the forerunner 
of an inferior race. 

MAKING THE CUTTINGS.—Two types of 
cuttings are usually employed, the joint or 
nodal and the heel. Both may be rooted 
to almost cent. per cent. I lean, however, 
to the former, because it is less susceptible 
to dropping its roots when handled, which 
the heel cutting often does. Joint or nodal 
cuttings, too, have a much increased basal 
areir and emit, in consequence, a propor- 
tionately larger number of roots, which 
mean quick plant development. The sturdy 
cutting already referred to needs but the 
removal of the two lowest pairs of leaves 
and to be cut immediately below a joint 
with a sharp knife. Those who look upon 
the heel cutting with favour should remove 
it from the parent stem by a sharp down- 
ward pull, when it invariably comes clean 
away. The only preparation it requires*is 
the removal of the tail of bark usually seen 
adhering to it. Cuttings should never have 
their leaf tops removed, It is an anti- 
quated and irrational species of mutilation 
for which there is no ground. It is also a 
waste of time to split the stem of the 
cutting in an upward direction, and it does 
not assist rooting in the least. 

THE BEST ROOTING MEDIUM.—Many mix- 
tures have been recommended from time 
to time—sandy soil, soil and fibre, ashes 
and. fibre, and others—but none of thesa 
equal pure sand. <A mixture of river sand 
and pit sand in equal parts, finely scrsened 
and well washed, is excellent. River sand 
alone is usually too open, though if finely 
sifted and well firmed it is good. YFirm- 
ness of the sand bed is essential to success. 
The sand bed should be 2 inches or 8 inches 
deep, and resting on bricks or tiles will 
assist it in retaining moisture. The pest 
position for the cutting bed is on a stage 
near the glass, where a temporary frame 
is easily set up. Bottom heat is not 
essential—the cuttings rooting quite well 
in a close, moist greenhouse temperature 
of 55 degs., the pipes being below the 
staging. Where bottom heat is given, 65 
degs. should not be exceeded, the house 
temperature being 10 Gdegs. or so !ess. 
Cuttings inserted during the winter months 
if well watered at the time should require 


little more before rooting takes lace. 
Some varieties root well in ten or twelve 
days. Others may take a month. The 


cutting-frame may or may not be covered 
with glass: thousands, indeed, are rooted 
on the open stages by large growers; but 
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if covered, undue closeness should be 
avoided, since nothing tends to create the 
so-called ‘*‘ bench fungus’? more quickly 
than this. Frames covered by sheet glass 
or lights should have these removed nightly 
as a safeguard against its attacks. It is 
as a thief in the night, doing its fatal work 
under cover of darkness and low tempera- 
tures. EQ). H. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The value of top-dressing.—Sometimes 
a good rich top-dressing on the surface is 
more beneficial than a shift into a larger 
pot. Of course, one wants to make sure 
the drainage is clear, and some of the ex- 
hausted stuff can be removed from the sur- 
face before applying the fresh material. 
Among the plants which benefit from. top- 
dressing are Arum Lilies, Palms, and 
other fine-foliaged plants, as well as all 
kinds of fruit-trees in pots... Such top- 
dressings may consist of loam, leaf-mould, 
or old hot-bed manure, strengthened 
where necessary. with bone-meal and 
various artificials in quantities not exceed- 
ing one pound per bushel of compost. 
This refers chiefly to plants in pots or 
with the roots confined to a certain space, 
but there are other plants that will benefit 
from top-dressing, A handful or two of 
fresh compost will help many plants in 
the rock garden, and occasionally one 
comes across a specimen Conifer or other 
ornamental tree that has lost tone, and 
that will improve with a top-dressing of 
good loam and lJeaf-mould, and occasion- 
ally ‘basic slag or lime would be useful. 
Strawberry plants in pots may be helped 
in this or in some other similar way. 
Sometimes in helping Strawberries in pots 
at this season a-layer of turf on the 
shelf beneath them will answer the same 


purpose, and there are other ways in 
which support can be given when neces- 
sary.—E. H. 





Caladium argyrites.—Where it is desired 
to increase the stock this is a good time 
to do so. The tubers having been dormant 
throughout the winter should be turned 
out of their pots and shaken clear of soil. 
In all probability many of them will then 
be found to be of irregular shape, with 
two or three, or even more, pointed 
crowns, from which a tuft of leaves will, 
under favourable conditions, be produced. 
Hach tuber may then, with a sharp knife, 
be divided into as many pieces as there are 
prominent crowns, and potted into some 
light compost, such as equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould or peat, with a little sand. 
They should be potted singly into thumb- 
pots, as this size allows of their being 
given a_ shift into pots 4 inches in 
diameter later on. Limited to this size of 
pot they are extremely useful for decora- 
tion. When the dormant tubers have been 
divided and potted the best place for them 
is a propagating case in the stove, where 
there is a gentle bottom heat. Lightly 
watered at first, they will, in all 
probability, need but little more till the 
young leayes make their appearance.— 
W. T. 

Citrus japonica.—Under the above name 
a very ornamental Citrus was given an 
award of merit on January 13th by the 
Fruit and Vegetable Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Being, how- 
ever, a plant of decorative. rather than 
edible value, it would appear to come 
rather under the cognisance of the Floral 
Committee, which deals with decorative 
plants in general. ' A few years ago a 
similar award was made to a Citrus bear- 
ing the same name. That was then 
identified as the Kumquat, a fruit that 
figures much in sweetmeats from the East, 
being very often met with in a crystallised 
state. The newcomer would appear to be 
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a form of the Kumquat, but instead of the 
fruits being oblong, as in the better-known 
kinds, they are round and well coloured. 
It would. appear to be well adapted for 
growing into those neat, bushy,- little 
plants which are sent to this country from 
the Continent every year in considerable 
numbers. (These are for the. most part 
grown in light, spongy leaf-mould, and, 
us a rule, they soon deteriorate after they 
come here. I tind the most satisfactory 
plan with these plants is, as the fruits be- 
come soft and lose their beauty, to pick 
them off and repot the plants in a mixture 
of loam, peat, and sand. This compost 
seems to suit them better here than a 
soil containing a large amount of. leaf- 
mould. If after potting they can be put 
into a structure warmer than an ordinary 
greenhouse so much the better.—W. T.. 


Propagating under glass.—This is the 
gardener’s busy season in the propagating- 
houses, and to obtain the best results it is 
necesary to warm the plants up to obtain 
soft young cuttings that will root quickly. 
A temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
will cause the sap to move rapidly, and 
euttings from such plants in bottom heat 
will soon root. Pelargoniums will root in 
pots, pans, or boxes in the dry heat over 
hot-water pipes. Fuchsias and other soft 
things other than Pelargoniums will root 
better, covered with glass in a confined 
atmosphere. Tender annuals may be 
raised now from seeds in genial warmth. 
Begonia seeds ,will soon germinate if the 
pans or boxes are covered with glass for 
a time till the little plants appear. Avoid 
thick sowing and prick off as soon as the 
seedlings are large enough to handle. Give 
sufficient drainage for the surplus water to 
escape, and use sweet, open compost. J 
use sand for covering to prevent damping. 
Seeds will germinate better if the glass _ 
over the boxes is shaded. Paper will do, 
but this should be removed when germina- 
tion has taken place. As progress is 
noticed the glass can be raised on one side 
to give air. Among the plants which car 
be raised from seeds now are Aralias, 
Grevilleas, Cyperus alternifolius, and the 
green-leaved Dracienas, which are useful 
for decoration even in small pots. ‘There 
is a demand now for small Maiden-haiv | 
and other Ferns in 23-inch pots, and these | 


"3 


are easily raised from spores.—H. ©. 


Root propagation. — Anchusa italica, 
Dropmore variety, and Opal, which can-_ 
not be relied upon to come true from seeds, 
are easily increased from root cuttings. 
The Japanese Anemones may be easily anil 
rapidly increased in the same way. Sow 
like seeds in shallow boxes, in a littl: 
warmth, they will break into growth. If 
put into small pots and planted out, many 
will flower in the autumn. All root 
cuttings are not so successful eut up in this 
way. In other cases the root cuttings are 
planted so that the upper ends of the 
roots come near the surface and are just 
covered and pressed firmly into the soil. 
Any thick, fleshy roots may be used as_ 
cuttings.—E. H. 

Euphorbia jacquinisefiora.—When well 
done this is a very useful plant, and easily 
rooted from cuttings in bottom heat at_ this | 
season, but it requires a good deal of pinch | 
ing to have it good in pots. Some years aso 
I had a splendid show of it planted out on the 
back wall of a Melon-house. The wall being 


wired, the training was easy, and the growth 
eine well ripened every shoot flowered well.— 


Primula malacoides robusta.—A form of 
this Primula shown at the meeting of tlie 
Royal Horticultural Society, on January 13th, 
under the varietal name of robusta, is yery 
promising. It is, as implied by the varietal 
name, of a robust habit of growth, and the 
flowers, which are larger than those of the 
type, are also deeper in colour. When one 
remembers the great changes that have within 
our own time taken place in Primula obeonica, 
the improvement in P. malacoides,is in no way 
a matter for surprise. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. type _ Conrdyline australis is” 

| perfectly hardy in Devon and Cornwall, 
i as a ae te eal. | but a few years ago 17 degs. of frost in 
i CORDYLINES IN CO, DONEGAL. | November, followed by a day of brilliant 


}HE illustration herewith shows some Cor- 
‘ylines grown here in Co. Donegal within 
wwenty miles of the most northerly point 
1 Ireland. They were raised from seed 


ent home from New Zealand and are | 


bout twenty-three years old. They are 
‘ow over 20 feet high, and flower most 
ears. The seed ripens well, and we can 
lise any quantity—in fact, this year the 
2edlings were scuffled out of the walks 
ke weeds. We can also grow well the 
fhatham Island Forget-me-not 
ium nobile), and the seeds of this also 
ipen and grow well. May Hastert. 
Carrownaffe, Moville, Ireland. 

.— Cordyline australis, perhaps better 


Cordylines tn Co. Donegal. 


(Myosoti- | 


sunshine, ruined some specimens in the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth. The tops of 
these plants were entirely killed, but later 
on, in the spring, they developed a num- 


| ber of new growths from the base. There 


are many splendid examples of Cordyline 
australis in the south-west, but the finest 
is probably one growing in the gardens at 
Enys, in Cornwall. This plant is 20 feet 
in height, with a trunk circumference of 
over 6 feet at 1 foot from the ground. A 
short distance above the ground level the 
plant divides into four main branches, 


| which are sub-divided into about thirty 
ten or more of which generally 
annually. 


| heads, 





flower This specimen is over 


From a photograph sent by 


May faslett, Carrownaffe, Moville, Ireland. 


mown as Dracena australis, 
ommon plant in the south-west. In 
Imost every town and village in South 
Jevon and Cornwall the plants are to be 
een on every side, and in Torquay alone 
ome thousands must be grown, as con- 
iderably over a hundred fine specimens 
re on view in the public gardens. In the 
ummer nearly. every plant blooms, and 
ome of the large ones carry as many as 
en flower-spikes. The branching bloom- 
anicles, 3 feet or more in length, crowded 


vith white blossoms, resemble huge 
umes, and are sweetly perfumed. In the 


ype the leaves are narrow, but many of 
he seedlings, which are raised in quantity 
n the south-west, vary greatly in their 
Oliage, the leaves in some cases being 
ully 3 inches in breadth. These wide- 


eaved forms are far handsomer than the 


is a very | 





fifty years of age and was raised from 
seed sent from Australia. 

Cordyline indivisa is quite distinct from 
C. australis, though often confounded 
with it, and illustrations of C. australis 
have repeatedly appeared with the title of 
C. indivisa, and in many gardens C. 
australis is still grown under the latter 
name. ©. indivisa is a native of New 


Zealand, where it grows at a considerable 


altitude. The leaves are each about 5 feet 
in length and 5 inches in breadth, blue- 
grey in colour, with a midrib of bright 
red. It first flowered in the Tresco Abbey 
gardens, Isles of Scilly, in 1895. Since 
then it has also bloomed at Enys. The 
flower-shoot is pendent, and is composed 
of countless minute blossoms, the spike, 
yellow and blue-black in colour, being 
more curious than beautiful. It is a rare 


dD. 


considered 
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plant, but there are a good many examples 
in Cornwall, the finest of which is prob- 
ably one at Enys, which is over 10 feet in 
height. ©. Banksi is also a native of New 
Zealand, and is easily distinguished from 
either of the above-named species. It 
of moderate growth, rarely attaining a 
greater height than 5 feet, and is generally 
clothed to the ground level with arching 
leaves 4 inches in breadth. The branchlets 
of its flower-spikes are far fewer than 
those of GC. australis, that the white- 
blossomed panicles are lighter in appear- 
ance, Cordyline Banksi erythrorachis is 
a variety with bright red midribs to the 
leaves. This is to be found in at least one 
Cornish garden, and the type is fairly well 
represented in the county. C. Hookeri, C. 
Doucetti, and C. Prince Albert appear to 
be forms of C. indivisa. CG. lentiginosa is 
of similar habit to C. indivisa, its leaves 
when young being yellowish, subsequently 
turning to deep bronze-brown. 
WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT, 


is 


SO 





AN ISLAND ON LOUGH NEAGH. 
WE have this from Mr. A. D. Webster 
about the late Lord Charlemont’s place in 
Ireland, which is very interesting from the 
planter’s point of view :— 

Yes, Lord Charlemont was a friend 
of mine, and I always lunched with 
him on Lough Neagh salmon and had 
a walk around Drumecairn when visit- 
ing Ireland. Coney Island, where he 
is buried, is a lovely spot, and I am 
glad he stipulated that it was ‘‘ never 
to be sold or offered for sale,’’ though 
once I had the cheek—but I got the 
chance, and took it—to humbly sug- 
gest that he should leave it to me, 
sut he did not—or forgot. 

There are hosts of interest on the 
island—remains of a round tower, a 
Beech-tree with a never-failing spring 
of water (but I exploded this theory, 


and lost the island in consequence), 
some fine specimens of trees and 
shrubs, and it was also the last 


station in Ireland where the Quail, now 
almost extinct, was found in abund- 
ance. But, still more interesting, St. 
Patrick himself paid a visit to the 
Island and banished the old witch 
from it, but the old lady made straight 
for Drumeairn, and worried his lord- 
ship for the rest of his life. There is 
a fine collection of pictures and curios, 
including ‘‘ the black rod of Ireland,”’ 
at Drumeairn House. You want to 
know about the scenery. Well, as Pat 
said, ‘‘It’s the fairest he had ever 
clapped: eyes on.’’ I am sending you 
Some photographs that speak for 
themselves, The owner had _ good 
ideas of landscape effect—indeed, 
planning out and opening up distant 
views occupied a large amount of his 
spare time, and anyone can see at 
Drumcairn how well these were car- 
ried out. Neither trouble nor expense 
was spared to have the right trees re- 
moved or headed back, and I have 
seen flags reared above SO feet high 


trees so as to insure that the right 
ones might be dealt with. Laurel 


timber grew well, and he told me that 
he sold a quantity at 35s. per ton. 

There is a delicious fish called the 
pullen in Lough Neagh, only found in 
one other lake in the British Isles, 
which resembles a trout; and there is 
a fly, called the pullen fly, which 
hovers in great circular columns over 
Coney Island, and in July the musical 
note caused by the millions of insects 
(emitted possibly by the wings) can be 
heard quite half a mile away. 


























































































INCREASING TGETED PANSIES. 

I sHOULD be very glad if you would kindly give 
an article on the cultivation of the Tufted 
Pansy for exhibition and also for bedding; the 
propagation from cuttings, how to prepare 
cuttings; the proper soil for raising cuttings 
in a cold-frame, their treatment during 
winter, and how to prepare the bed for growing 
during summer. Could you also give a list of 
twelve varieties suitable for exhibition?P— 
TWENTY-SIX YEARS’ SUBSCRIBER. 

[The best way of securing stock of these 
plants is to plant a few reserve clumps in 
the border somewhere and treat as fol- 
lows: When the first flush of bloom is 
past, or, say, at the end of June, cut the 
plants closely over to within 1 inch of the 
soil or thereabouts. At this time the base 
of the plant is crowded with fresh young 
shoots that cannot grow by reason of the 
crowded tuft above, but which, with light 
and freedom, quickly take on a fresh 
lease. After cutting down, lightly fork the 
surface soil round about the tuft, and give 


Wahlenbergia dalniatica. 


thorough soaking of water. Procure 
some fine soil, well mixed with sand, and 


surround the plant with this to a diameter, | 


say, of 6 inches beyond the tuft; also 
sprinkle some of the same soil in the 
centre of the plant, and presently wash it 
down with water from a fine-rose can. Tor 
a time, if the weather be dry, continue to 
sprinkle the plants daily each evening 
with water. By following. this carefully 
the fresh growths in the centre will root 
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first pull out the more prominent growths, 
and repéat this operation as the cuttings 
are fit for removal. 

PREPARING GROUND FOR PLANTING.—To 
grow the Tufted Pansies well the soil 
should be deeply dug and heavily manured. 
Much depends on the character of your 
soil, however. Should it be light and 
sandy, well-rotted cow-manure should be 
incorporated freely, as this is very reten- 
tive of moisture, and cool also. In the 
hot weather the roots revel in quarters 
that have been trenched, the results in the 
flowering period amply repaying one for 
the extra trouble and expense incurred. 
Should your garden soil be heavy, with 
a clayey sub-soil, incorporate freely well- 
rotted horse-manure. The quarters for the 
Tufted Pansies should be taken in hand as 
early as convenient. The ground should 
be treated in the way suggested sufficiently 
early to leave the surface in the rough for 





From a photograph sent by 
Mr. R. A. Malby, South Woodford, Essex. 


into the new soil, and may, a month after | 


the cutting down, be detached and treated 
as cuttings, though, in this instance, these 
will be mostly ‘‘ready-rooted ones.” 
These young, unflowered pieces you may 
either insert in a frame as cuttings, or, by 
leaving~ a fortnight longer, make up a 
border of good soil in a shady spot, and 
transplant them there. This method pro- 
duces the finest plants with a minimum of 
labour, and where large numbers are re- 
quired from a plant or two it is best to 


or two to sweeten, and for the 
weather to render it friable before the 
planting. You may safely plant out the 
Tufted Pansies during the first or second 
week in October. Little pieces planted at 
that time will make beautiful plants by 
the early summer, and they should be 
studded with blossoms from April (pos- 
sibly earlier) onwards. This is the 
advantage of autumn planting. Should 
you prefer to plant in the spring see that 
the quarters are dug in the winter and the 
surface left rough for the frosts to pul- 
verise and sweeten it. As to the best 


a week 


| varieties for exhibition, you should con- 


| post free, 


sult the catalogue of some specialist, and 
from this make your own selection. ] 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.’—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
lis. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from. the office of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, London, #.C. 

















ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


WAHLENBERGIA (EDRAIANTHUS). 
In writing of the cultivation of the 
choicer alpines I have endeavoured fre- 
quently to emphasise the danger of soil 
and soil damp to not a few of them, and 
I recall no genus to which the danger is 
more real than that now under review. 
Though these children of the mountains 
are so. liable to suffer from _ the 
atmospheric dampness of an Hnglish low- 
land garden, they are still capable of 
enduring it if rightly fixed in fissure or 
erevice of rock, while they will sooner or 
later perish should they have to endure 
such conditions in conjunction with those 
of the soil and soil damp aforesaid. I have 
never known these interesting members 
of the Bell-flower race live long if planted 
on level ground, though a fair measure of 
success has attended the efforts to culti- 
vate them between the joints in the top 
pockets of the wall garden, and again of 
the stones in its more or less vertical face. 
Here, then, is an object lesson to the 
alpine gardener, and which, seeing that its 
value- is fully demonstrated, should be 
made much of. Moreover, it is these very 
plants which, bejewelling mountain slope 
and rock face in Nature, make possible 
pictures of rare beauty in miniature 
ravine, crevice, or fissure in rock gardens 
at home, if only their requirements be 
rightly studied and the plants intelligently 
disposed. Associated with rock and with 
rocky surroundings, the plants appear 
quite ‘fat home,’? though invariably un- 
happy looking, when surrounded by soil. 

Apart from these things, the rock 
gardener should remember that he is not 
overwhelmed with true creviee-loving sub- 
jects, though occasionally all sorts of 
plants are made to do duty in such places. 
In our attempts at alpine gardening in low- 
land places there is much: in Nature im- 
possible of imitation, though, happily, the 
disposition of the plants is not one of 
them. Here, then, we may copy Nature 
to the full, with the assurance that in so 
doing we shall not only not err, but, by pro- 
viding the most suitable garniture, make 
of our rock gardens the living miniature 
replicas of those of other’ climes. To 
achieve this should be the aim of all who 
grow alpine and rock plants. Where rocks 
are piled high the arranging and grouping 
of such things as these Wahlenbergias will 
not be difficult any more than the planting 
of some of them, W. serpyllifolia, for 
example, in miniature rocky ravines. In 
the former, however, the position should 
be pre-arranged and catered for accord- 


ingly. I remember the late Mr. F. W. 
Meyer attached considerable importance 


to the horizontally-inclined fissure for 
these plants, preferring to place the roots 
in that position rather than in a vertical 
one. In dealing with these in the wall 
garden, however, and where the roots oceu- 
pied botlivertical and horizontally-disposed 
crevices, I observed little or no difference 
in the growth of the plants, believing 
then, as now, that immunity from soil and 
soil damp is by far the most important 
factor in the case. With this section of 
the Bell-flowers I firmly believe that soil 
has played a large part in. the failures of 
the past. The moraine in the garden to- 
day is teaching precisely the same thing— 
viz., that the choicest treasures of the 
mountain only require to be catered for in 
a more or less rational way to bring about 
success. 

CULTIVATION.—So much of the essential 
cultural requirements of these plants is 
embodied in the foregoing remarks that 
not much remains to be said, Of some im- 
portance, however, is the due charging of 
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'ssure with pulverised rock, grit, well- 
kecayed leaf-soil, and loam. These may be 
Boyes in equal parts provided larger 
lieces of rock be interspersed therewith. 
sor such work either limestone or sand- 
tone will do, while a mixture of old 
‘aster and soft red brick will be found to 
nswer just as well. The point to aim at 
5s a moderate supply of the materials, 


heir composition. whether it be grit, 
‘ravel, old mortar, limestone, or sand- 
tone, assuring the food and drainage 


yhich are essential. Dryness about the 
iosettes of the tufted kinds is also essen- 
jal. Hence it will be seen that consider- 
ble importance is attached both to 
josition and the composition: of the soil, 
hat phase of it in particular which, while 
discouraging richness, ensures that cool- 
ooting medium which is so much to these 
ilants. The safest way to introduce these 
Vahlenbergias into crevice or fissure is by 
eds or seedlings, the latter preferably 
vhile quite small. The seeds should be 


Wahlen bergia 


thinly mixed with soil and introduced in 
this way. In raising seedlings it is im- 
portant to avoid both an excess of soil and 
damp, the latter often proving fatal to 
them. But whether by seeds or seedlings, 


the grouping idea should ever be kept in | 


mind, so arranging the plants as to create 
living pictures of beauty and interest. The 
following are the best kinds :— : 


W. bpaALMATICA.—The accompanying 
illustration gives a capital idea of this 
species, which, from the general stand- 


point, may be regarded as the best and 
most robust-growing of those having their 
leaves arranged in rosettes. On _ level 





serpyllifolia in the moraine. 





| veined 


ground the plant is of practically prostrate | 


habit, the stems terminated by clusters 


of violet-blue flowers having whitish 
bases. It is an early summer-flowering 


kind, usually at its best in May and June. 
Dalmatia. 


W. cractnis (Australian Harebell).—A 


pretty species of spare habit, the branch- | 


ing stems nearly 1 foot high. It is of 


flowers blue with white or yellow base. 
New Zealand, New Holland, ete, 

W. GRAMINIPOLIA, — A eaulescent 
species from Italy, the leaves clothed with 
soft down; flowers blue, disposed in ter- 
minal clusters after the manner of W. 
dalmatica, and, like it,excellent for crevice 
planting. 

W. Kitarperr.—Another of the caules- 
cent type, plant tufted, leaves downy, 
stems purplish, flowers purplish-blue, pro- 
duced in close terminal clusters. This is 
one of the most desirable of crevice-loving 
kinds. Native of Croatia and of Transyl- 
yania, where it is frequently found in the 
fissures of calcareous rocks. 


W. Puminio.—A beautiful and small- 
growing species, somewhat difficult of 


cultivation. The plant is- tufted, leaves 
covered with minute hairs, flowers 
solitary, freely produced in good plants. It 
is probably the most fastidious of the 
stemless kinds. Native of Dalmatia. 

W. SERPYLLIFOLIA.—No praise is too 





(See opposite page.) 


| great for this lovely trailing species, which, 


while excelling all others in flower-beauty, 
is perhaps more generally amenable to 
cultivation. For several years this wis 
exhibited in fine flower at the Temple 
shows. The stems are trailing; flowers of 
the richest imperial purple. W. 8S. major 
has larger flowers and is quite an’ indis- 
pensable form. Native of Dalmatia. 

W. saxicoLa.—A New Zealand species 
of great beauty, though probably of doubt- 
ful hardiness. The crowded leaves form 
a dense carpet, from out of which the 
drooping, white, bell-shaped — flowers, 
and suffused with blue, appear; 
peduncles 6 inches high or so, usually one 
flowered. Seeds and division. 

W. TENUIFOLIA.—Another of the caules- 
cent type, the leaves having bristly mar- 
gins; flowers violet-blue_ in terminal 
clusters; stems purplish, as in W. Kitai- 
beli. Croatia, Dalmatia, ete. 

W. vincariora.—A spare-habited kind 
of 1 foot or 18 inches high, bearing a pro- 


biennial duration only and probably not | fusion of brilliant gentian-blue flowers for 


hardy in all parts of these 


: | 
islands; | 


weeks on end. The leaves haye crenu- 


| board daily and 








lated margins; flowers solitary on long, 
wiry stems. It is impossible to describe 
the effect of a mass of its rich blue flowers. 
Vrail habited, and probably somewhat 
tender in northern gardens, it should be 
perpetuated from seeds and cuttings be- 
cause of its great flower beauty. It has 
been exhibited during recent years as W. 
gentianoides. EK. H. JENKINS. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Woodlice eating Mushrooms.—I have a 
Mushroom bed in a warmed cellar, and the 
woodlice are very troublesome, eating the 


young Mushrooms. I have tried trapping 
them with bits of Potato, but they still thrive 
Can one dust something on to prevent their 
coming?—A READER. 


(An excellent remedy for ridding Mush- 
room-houses of woodlice is to take equal 
parts of brown sugar and plaster of 
Paris, and after mixing both mtimately 
to lay the mixture on pieces of brown 
paper, and place the latter in different 
parts of the house, and here and there on 
the beds.- A preparation named ‘ Beetle- 
cute,’ if used in the same way, is equally 
effective. Pieces of partly-decayed board, 
if laid one on top of the other, provide 
very congenial quarters for woodlice, and, 
therefore, act as traps to catch them 
with. Numbers of the insects may be got 
rid of simply by examining these pieces of 
despatching all found 
secreted on their decayed surfaces. If 
their hiding places are between the beds 
and walls, or retaining boards of the beds, 
many may be killed by pouring boiling 
water down the cracks and crevices. | 

Scale on Vines.—When cleaning scale off 
Vine rods I only take it off with the finger- 
nails, so that it drops on tothe border. Can 
you say if this kills it or does it still flourish 
and come back again? Washing with a brush 


and soap is the usual way, but I want to know 
if the other way kills it or not.—A READER. 


[Once the seale is dislodged it cannot 
again take up its former position on the 
rods, for the simple reason that the insect 
itself, when the outer skin or shell hardens 
and turns brown, dies. But these shell 
cases are full of eggs, and it is, therefore, 


important that they should not be 
allowed to fall on to the border. When 


cleaning Vines it is usual to spread mats 
or a tarpaulin beneath them, so that the 
debris resulting from the removal of loose 
bark, insects, etec., may fall into it. It is 
then an easy matter to remove the tar- 


| paulin and its contents when the cleaning 


is complete, casting the latter into a 
furnace afterwards to ensure destruction. 
It is quite unnecessary to pick off the scale 
in the manner described, as it can be 
easily dislodged with a vigorous applica- 
tion of a scrubbing brush (taking care, of 
course, not to injure the buds on the 
spurs) accompanied by the use of as much 
Gishurst compound as is recommended by 
the vendors. If it is the true Vine scale 
(Coccus vitis) that your Vines are infested 
with the rods should be scrupulously 
cleansed and dressed not less than twice 
afterwards with an insecticide. ] 

Cineraria leaves, injury to (H. B.)—-The 
leaves of your Cinerarias are infested with the 
grubs of a small fly—Phytomza affinis—which 
often attack the leaves of the Marguerite 
Daisy in the same way. The greenhouse has 
nothing to do with the trouble. The flies lay 
their eggs under the skin of the leaves, which 
soon hatch, the little grubs feeding on the 
inside of the leaves. The only practical way 
to destroy the grubs is to pinch that part of 
the leaf where they are, and so crush them. 
If you hold the leaves up to the light the grubs 
can be seen. No insecticides are of any use, 
as such cannot reach the grubs. 





New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXV. of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price dd., post 
free Skd.), The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 9d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case id 28, 
post free, 
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AN ARCHITECT ASTRAY IN GARDENS,* 


Mr. Triccs is one of those young archi- 
tects who tell their clients that while 
wholly ignorant of gardening they are 
quite able to design a garden, as if the two 
things were distinct. ‘Two main ideas 
arise in looking at this book. One is that 
Mr. Triggs would be better employed in 
looking at the decayed state of Victorian 
architecture. Good architects tell us that 
it is in a deplorable state, and that for an 
example of a house beautiful one must go 
baek two or three hundred years. 
Victorian house, with flowers set in 
mosaic patterns, is surely known to many 
of our readers, and a dismal picture it is. 


The most artistic thing ever done by the | 


English was when they got rid of the 
builder and decorator’s idea of the garden, 
examples of which are abundantly to be 
seen in this book. There is not a chapter 
in the book in which anything of the least 
consequence is said about modern 


dens. To give any satisfactory history of 
garden craft in Europe, the first thing | 
vould be to show, in spite of the harm | 


done by bad books, the beauty that already 
exists, as is shown in many parts of our 
island. KFrom the beautiful woodlands of 
Perthshire to the gardens of Cornwall, and 


| there 


| disfiguring tree and shrub. 





The | 


| builders who 


gar- | 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Of all the 


that 


Europe it was 
shaver, and 
did most harm, everything 

clipped from forest trees to 

bushes. The Dutch were great painters 
but contemptible muddlers in gardens. 

They wasted a tremendous lot of energy 

i The author 

bemoans the absence of all such gardens 

that had not a trace of natural beauty, 
and which, in the end, were abolished by 
their disgusted owners. Let any 
student look at these Dutch gardens and 
think how such idiotic footling would do 


countries in 
the barber, 

clipper 

being 


| applied to the stately trees of the Pacific 


slope of America or the Cedars of North 
Africa. 

Designs made rightly for flat surfaces 
and, panels were carried out by. the 
applied them to gardens, 
with the result that such gardens are im- 
possible to plant. 

The German garden, called a ‘ Knot 
parterre,”’ has about aS much design in 
it as a bagatelle board, and the same may 
be said of many of the other examples of 
misealled ‘‘design.”? The author. de- 
lights in the mechanical trellising of 
the modern French garden — one of 
the ugliest things in French gardens. 
A much prettier way was the old 


French and English. way of simply 





A clipped parterre. From “ Garden Craft in Europe.” 


1any - places between; in Ireland, too, 
from Castlewellan to Fota: even in the 
Home Counties, within an hour of Lon- 


don, there are 
true gardening. 
had been the #deast capable of 
ing with the- subject, he would 
thought at any rate worth seeing. 


beautiful of 


All these, 


examples 


deal- 
have 


aim is to bolster up the delusion that | 
the right way to make a garden is the | 
drawing-board. Of the results of that 
fatuous way of working we see many 
examples in this book, in which gardens 
are laid out. as one now ‘plans our 


Cabbage and nursery gardens. It is very 
much easier-and simpler for the man in 
the office who knows nothing about trees 
or gardening. It was the old way, and a 
shocking thing it was that country places 
should have been laid out like a chess- 
board and no advantage taken of the lie 
of the ground or of natural form. 
There was as much art. .as there 
on a chess-board, everything was in 
squares, convenient for a man who could 


see nothing else in a garden. This and 
every other sort of stupid thing that 


were to be seen in old gardens are shown 

in this book, and among the ugliest, one of 

the author’s own drawings, on page 279. 
DutTcH INFLUENCE. 

He is very happy in the Netherlands. 

“Garden Craft in Europe,” 1 Inigo 


y H. Triggs. 
London: B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C, 


But his | 


is | 


| hailing up Oak or Chestnut in -the way 


that suited the plants. The trellises shown: 


| are about as artistic in pattern as a piece 
if Mr. Trigegs | 


of rabbit netting. 
Here is an extract from page 311, which 

tells the true object of the book :— 

Happily during the last quarter of 

a. century a revival of. the - best 
traditions of the formal garden his 
taken place, and as throughout the 
Renaissance period architects were in- 
variably employed to plan the garden 
settings of the houses they built, so it 
is gratifying to note that this prac- 
tice is once more becoming usual in 
England and Americéa. 
That is to say, do not trust the gardener 


| who knows his trees and flowers, but leave 


it to me to cover the ground with build- 
ing out of place. 

The author explains in his preface that 
he found that many old gardens had been 


/abolished or changed, and, therefore, he 


copied his cuts mainly from old books. . It 
is no wonder those absurdities were 
abolished, as no ene with the least taste 
would endure such pantomimic gardens. 
The chapter on the Wnglish landscape 
school should show how badly the writer 
is fitted for his work. The illustrations 


| are often of foreign gardens, few having 
| any relation to the subject, the Chinese 


and French gardens showing bridges 








‘schools. 
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where no bridges were wanted—a common 
sign of bad work. The English garden jn — 
France, shown on page 802, might pass for 

a caricature of an Wnglish garden. It is 
useless for a writer to discuss this subject 
without having a trace of knowledge of 
the lawns of Wilton, or Warwick, the 
Cedars of Sherbourne, and many other 


examples of good gardening and land- 
scape planting. 
The usual -footling mistakes which 


writers of books of this sort make are re- 
peated, such as that the landscape 
gardener destroyed what is called the *‘for- 
mal’? garden, which the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the gardens of the country would 
show to be false. Landscapists as well as 
others want gardens and beds for their 
flowers. The central fact is ignored that 
it is only when one gets outside the garden || 
of flowers that the high value of the land- || 
scape study begins to tell. 


within the four walls of the 
limited flower garden. 

The deplorable state of the author's 
mind about garden design jis amazing, 
while there are so many ways of seeing — 
and learning. Even women are taking up 
the art now, and charitable ladies like 
Lady Warwick and Lady Wolseley have 
schools for teaching girls. It would be a _ 
good act for some kindly person to send 
such men-_for a term to one of these 
I would willingly contribute, and — 
even give them a lesson in my own place | 
free of charge. Any reference to the work 
of *‘landscapists’? is made in terms of — 
fatuous insolence, such as could not be 
made by anyone not blind to the divine 
beauty and; indeed, absolute necessity of 
the picturesque way. W. R. 

AN ARCHITECT’S VIEW. 

I handed the book to an architect of ex- 
perience, and who is not averse to the 
beauty of a real garden, and this is what 
he -says.iof ite 

“I find little to say of architecture — 
in connection with ‘Garden Craft in 
Lurope,’ for the book is as devoid of 
architectural as of any other interest. — 
It might very well have been entitled 
‘Dry Rubbish Shot Here,’ or ‘'The 
Craft of Working One’s Way Into 
Notice Without Doing or Saying Any 
thing Individual.’ Probably many of the 
places depicted may now, if they still 
exist, possess ample charm, since their 
formalities must have, been eroded and 
their hardness softened: by Nature’s 
artistry; but the erabbed drawings of 
them are not charming—not even interest- 
ing—except as historie examples of how 
one would not spend money. 

** Anyhow, neither praise nor blame is due 
to Mr. Triggs in the matter. The architee- 
ture—good, or bad, or indifferent—is not 
of his creating; little, if any, of it is even 
of his drawing. He has merely reproduced 
a lot of dreary old prints, and those not 
from any love of them, or of what they 
show; but just for the purpose of making 
a book to sell... One plate only attracted 
and interested me for a minute or two— 
that of the ‘ Allée d’Eau at St. Cloud,’ 
facing page 150, an impressive illustration 
of the ease with which the natural béauty 
of landscape may be scarred and ruined by 
‘garden craft’ and the stone-cutter. Left 
as a Simple lane, with a vista of open 
country in the background, the avenue 
could not have been without charm; which 
a Skilful landscapist might have enhanced 
greatly by artistic planting on natural 
lines. But the architectural crafts- 
man, with his mason-made rectangular 
canal, like a glorified gutter down the 
middle of the roadway, and the backyard, 
of equally ‘crafty’ devices. beyond, has 
spoiled entirely and irretrievably while 
they remain unobliterated.”’—S. 


usually 





We are not: | 
free to show what we can do in that way || 
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artisan to the thousands in market gar- 
dens and fruit plantations. It is also 


gard to cottage and market gardens. 
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FRUIT, 


GOOSEBERRY CULTIVATION. 
THE Gooseberry is cultivated throughout 
the length and breadth of the land in num- 
bers varying from the few bushes usually 
Seen in the gardens of the cottager and | 


largely grown in the gardens attached to 
most private establishments, and _ the 
methods employed are in this instance 
more diversified than is the case with re- 
In 
both the latter instances the bush form of 
training is that most favoured, and for 
market it is, no doubt, taking everything 





into consideration, the most economieal | 


d desirable. But cottagers and others | 
ving gardens of small area would find 
it they could grow equally as good crops 
fruit from trees trained as cordons 
unst fences, walls, or tied to a, trellis, | 
lar in structure to that used for the 
ining of Raspberries, as from bushes, 
they would only give it a trial. This 
wd leave more ground at disposal for 
* growing of other crops, and even if 
re should be no buildings or fences to 
in them on, a trellis can be erected 
aply on either side of and close to a 
hway. In private gardens where there 

greater facilities, Gooseberries are 
‘times fan-trained on north walls, with 
view to prolonging the supply. The 
Wing of cordon-trained trees, especially | 
Wire trellises, is also advancing in | 
our, as the fruit is not only convenient 
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v0 


14 





for gathering, but is easily netted to pre- 
Serve it from bird attacks. In regard to 

SOIL, the Gooseberry is most accommo- 
dating, for wherever ordinary garden 
crops succeed, so will it also flourish. Even 
where the soil is heavy, and not exactly 


Suitable, it can generally be made so by | 


the addition of a plentiful supply of farm- 
yard manure. When this is not over- 
abundant, the deficiency can be made good 
with bone-meal, used at the rate of 
ter of a pound to the square yard. Soils 
of a lighter nature are greatly improved 
for this crop by digging in plenty of such 
material as old hot-bed manure and the 
contents of the rubbish-heap, ete., after the 
latter have become-thoroughly decayed and 
been limed and turned two or three times. 
This will render such soils more retentive 


Gooseberry Langley Gage. 


of moisture, of which the Gooseberry re- | 
| quires an ample supply all through tha 
| growing season. 
| cupy the site where planted for some years 


As the trees usually oe- 


afterwards, the ground should always be 
dug not less than two spits in depth. 


| Manure in a fresher condition may be in- 
| corporated with the lower spit than is ad- 


missible for the top one; and be careful 
to leave the lower stratum where it is 
after manuring and digging it. When the 
bushes come into full bearing they should 
be liberally treated by affording them a 


| winter-mulch of well-rotted manure, both 


to keep them vigorous and ensure a regu- 
lar supply of young wood. This should be 


_buried just beneath the surface, but not 


dug in, on account of the risk of destroying 
the surface roots. For a change, basic 
Slag and kainit may be used in alternate 


a quar- | 





| 








| of a whitish-amber colour, and vy 


seasons at the rate of a quarter of a pound 
of the former and one ounce of the latter, 
mixing both together and strewing the sur- 
face with it around each bush to as far as 
the branches extend. This should be ap- 
plied in late autumn. AS some of tha 
varieties have a drooping habit of growth, 
it is advisable to place a mulch of dry 
Stable litter beneath them some time preyi- 
cus to the ripening of the berries, so that 
the latter shall not be spoilt through beit 
splashed with dirt. 

Langley Gage, a fruiting 
which we figure to-day, is a cross between 
Pitmaston Green Gage and a large, green- 
fruited variety, named Telegraph. The 
berries are smooth, of medium size, and 
ery sweet. 
of growth, 


1S 


branch of 


The bush is of an upright habit 








and a very free cropper. It is specially 
suited for gridiron or cordon training on a 
trellis, where protection from birds ean be 
readily given. The fruits ripen early, but 
will, if protected, hang until the middle of 
August, thus furnishing a long season. 
This variety was awarded a unanimous 
award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1896. 





Peaches on walls.—We sometimes see 
Peaches on open walls in a deplorable 
condition, and are told that the situation 
does not suit them, whereas in many 
instances it is the treatment they receive 
that is at fault. To grow Peaches in the 
open in many places more than ordinary 
Skill is needed. No one can be successful 
in the cultivation of the Peach unless he 
gets the wood well ripened, and this, as a 
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CARDENING ILLUSTRATED: 











rule, cannot be accomptished on walls that 
are wired, as the trees derive little or no 
benefit from the sun’s rays. 
the wires are from the walls the less 
effective the sun’s _heat. Again, par- 
ticular care should be taken to have the 
sap evenly distributed, and this cannot 
be done where the trees have a shoot grow- 
ing up the centre, as this is sure to take 
the major portion of the sap, and so pro- 
duce over-luxuriant wood.. The centre of 
a Peach-tree should be kept open if the 
wall is to be covered with evenly-balanced 
shoots, and on cold, heavy soils the roots 
must be kept as near the surface as pos- 
sible.—H. C. P. 
oo ae ee 
BPARLY MELONS. 

To have ripe Melons by the end of April 
or early in May it is necessary to sow the 
seed early in the New Year as it takes 
quite three or four weeks longer to grow 
and ripen the fruif than it does with later 
or mid-season Of course, a great 
and the 


crops. 


deal depends on the weather 
amount of sun we get. Under the best of 
treatment, however, these early plants 


g1ow but feebly during the first few weeks, 
but they gradually gain strength as the 
days lengthen. Very careful handling is 
necessary, and for this reason the plants 
should be raised singly or in pairs by Sow- 
ing the seed or seeds in small pots. This 
will allow of their being potted on later 
without disturbing the roots or small ball 
of earth. For convenience sake the early 
batch is sometimes fruited in 10-inch pots, 
but I prefer planting out when possible as 
the plants grow stronger, and also larger 
fruit is obtained. ‘The best way is to form 
Lillocks of soil on a bed of fermenting 
matérial, the latter providing the necessary 
bottom heat as well as affording a nice 
growing atmosphere which checks red 
spider. rofore forming the hillocks of 
soil a broad slate should be placed beneath 
to prevent the roots striking direct into 
the manure, to which they are naturally 
encouraged by the warmth. This would 
result in sappy growth and not a firm, 
short-jointed one, which produces the best 
female blooms.: It is best to make the 
hillocks moderately firm and build thei 
well up cone shape from a foot to 15 inches 
in height. When the plants are set out on 
the top of these the roots soon appear 
througkh the ovtside, when more soil is 
added to cover them without burying «be 
base of the stems. This is impossible when 
only shallow hillocks are formed as top 
dressing instead of what may be termed 
“side” dréssing is followed. The pase of 
the stems is thus always kept well up, this 
to a great extent providing against 
canker, which is sometimes so troublesome 
but might often be prevented were the 
plants treated as advised. The plants are 
put out in pairs without disturbing the 
roots, and when they are about a foot high 
‘and nicely established the weaker one is 
cut down. 
To promote short-jointed growth, stiff 
loam should be used and made firm, with- 
holding manure until the fruit is set. 


Frequent additions of soil in thin layers 
are better than using more bulk at longer 


intervals, as the roots appear to spread 
more rapidly when not too deeply covered. 


It is very necessary to guard against the 
tender young plants being damaged at 


night by cockroaches and wood-lice, as I 


have more than once lost a valuable lot of 
Tn houses or pits 
where these abound traps must be set for oe ee rd 
them and examined each morning. There 
them, 
such as sinking into the ped jam-jars which 
are partially filled with some sweet liquid, 


plants by these pests. 


are various devices for trapping 


lice, placed fresh leaves on the floor and 
other things at nightfall to attract them, 
The further | and gone later with a can of boiling water, 


































































thus destroying large quantities. 
: R. PARKER. 
Dib WO She aS 2 SI Es, 
OLD-FASHIONED v. MODERN 
VINERIES. 
A NoTE by “EB. H.’’ which appeared in a 
recent number was of interest. In spite 
of all that is alleged to the contrary I hold 
to the opinion that the old type of glass- 
houses was in many respects superior. to 
those which are now being erected, and 
which are described as up-to-date. 
Especially is this the case when vineries 
are in question, and I maintain that in 
old-fashioned, flue-heated houses, Grapes, 
and especially Black Hamburgh, were 
erown which would have compared very 
favourably with those produced in modern 
structures. Moreover, these were grown 
with much less risk of scalding or of dis- 
figured foliage, and with very much less 
trouble in respect of close attention. Not 
that the latter item is claimed to be of 
primary importance, for no cultivator 
worthy of the name considers trouble in 
the slightest degree. Those who have seen 
or worked in what used to be called a 
‘ cash-and-rafter ’? vinery must have been 
struck by the large area of wood employed 
in rafters and astragals, and by the small 
and narrow panes of glass. Now it will 
be evident that with less superficial area 
of glass the temperature would not rise so 
rapidly nor fall so quickly in spring as it 
would have done under different con- 
ditions. Further, the house, by similar 
reasoning, would, owing to the greater use 
of wood, remain at an even, or at least a 
more regular, temperature during days 
when sunshine was intermittent. Again, 
during exceptionally brilliant weather, 
and when colouring berries began to re- 
quire the maximum of air, the half of the 
roof could practically be opened by allow- 
ing the movable top sash to slide down 
over the fixed bottom sash on releasing the 
weight by which it was held in position: 
This advantage was also obvious after the 
Vines lost their foliage, and when the 
eanes were ripening, the free admittance 
of air during that time being of the 
utmost importance. 

In regard to modern houses the large 
area of glass exposed to the sun. tends to 
raise the heat rapidly, and when “ blinky ne 
days intervene the regulation of the tem- 
perature becomes difficult. Tender young 
foliage is liable to be scorched, and during 
last spring I happened to visit a garden in 
which a new range of modern vineries was 
recently erected, and on the roofs of which 
it had become absolutely necessary to 


that the foliage might be, to some extent, 
protected. In such vineries, »too, 
densation is rapid and considerable when 
the temperature falls suddenly, as it is 
occasionally bound to do, and this is, as is 
well known, one of the contributory 
causes of scalding in green terries. The 
old-fashioned houses bad a solid and sub- 
stantial look about them which is want- 
ing in many of the present-day structures. 
Were I consulted as to the type of house 
which—in the event of building or re-build- 
ing—was the more satisfactory, 1 would, 
at the risk of being considered out-of-date, 
unhesitatingly recommend the use of more 


substantial wood and of less glass. 
K. BRricHtT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cut-back Vines.—Now is the time for 
those who make a point of growing a few 
pot Vines annually for forcing to over- 





or placing a boiled Potato in a flower-pot 
I have sometimes, 


when there has been a swarm of wood- 


with a little dry hay. 





haul the stock of young canes raised from 
eyes last year and, after selecting the best 
to the required number, to cut them down 


stretch a double thickness of nets in order 


con- 
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to the two lowermost buds. and put them 
into a newly-started -vitery to break, 
These young Vines usually make canes 
from the thickness of-a-lead pencil up- 
wards. The pots in which they are grown. 
are usually well filled with roots, and the 
rods invariably break strongly after being 
cut back. As but one shoot is required, 
‘and that the stronger, the weaker should 


/be rubbed off when both buds break. In 


the meantime the requisite number of 
14-inch pots must be cleaned and well 
crocked, and the compost, consisting of 
the best fibrous loam pulled to pieces, with 
some fine mortar rubbish, a little well- 
decayed horse manure, and half a peck of 
pone-meal to every barrow-load of loam, 
be prepared and placed where it will get 
nicely warmed through. Potting is best 
done when the buds have broken well. 
Dispense with as much of the old soil 
about. the -roots as possible, and, when 
potting, make the new compost firm, 
carrying out the work in the house in 
which the plants have been started if the 
potting-shed is unheated. Eyes for supply- 
ing canes, which, in turn, will be cut back 
next year, should be inserted now and 
rooted in a propagating house or case.— 
A. W. 

Outdoor Strawberries.—The old dead 
leaves which, during the recent cold snap, 
afforded the crowns a certain amount of 
shelter, may now be removed and the beds 
tidied up. Manure, which was wheeled on 
and placed between the rows, Was levelled | 
down and worked well round the collars 
of plants two years old and upwards be- 
fore the frost came. Into this new roots 
will be pushed as soon as growth com- 
mences, and the surface washed clean long 
before the time arrives for applying litter 


berries. clean. Where 
omitted last autumn no further time 
should be. lost in getting it done, so that 
the roots shall have the full benefit of its 
stimulative properties, which, are almost 
certain to be washed out by rain ere this 
month expires. Plants in beds formed 
last autumn need looking to in case frost 


of the soil. Tread firmly any found in 
this condition. If the site was properly 
plepared no manure is required for these, © 
put the hoe may be run through the sur 
face, weeds removed, and all made clean — 
and tidy. If the manure to be used is of 
poor quality a sprinkling of  super- 
phosphate may precede the spreading of 
the former. On some soils bone-meal used 
in the same way is very beneficial. 
artificial manures alone are relied on ; 
superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia 


potash may be substituted for the latter 
when both can be applied at once. In the™ 
former instance mix eight parts of super 


When — 


with two parts sulphate of ammonia, anid 


apply from 2 0z. to 4 oz. per square yard, 
according to the needs of the plants. Ine 
the latter case mix ten parts super with 
double the quantity of sulphate of potash 
and apply at the same rate.—G. 


around and between the plants to keep the 7 
manuring Was — 


may have partly lifted any of them out | 


ce 


Peaches in flower:—In the absence of. 


sunshine, and no help from bees and other 
insects, the camel-hair brush or rabbit’s 
tail must be used both among Peaches 
and Strawberries. There is also some 





a a 


may be applied in March, or sulphate of 


difficulty in ventilating when there is: DO | 
sunshine, and too much fire heat is expel: | 


sive and injurious to plants when forcing is 


going on. It is better to lower the tem- 
perature than unduly push the fires, and 
so create a dry, harsh atmosphere. At 
such times slight dewing over in the 


middle of the day with a fine syringe and | 
chilled water will assist the setting of. 


Grapes, Peaches, and Strawberries.— 
BE. H. 
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VEGETABLES. 


1 KOHL RABI OR TURNIP-ROOTED 

| CABBAGE. 

‘CHovcn this is generally considered a 
‘arm rather than a garden vegetable, there 
ure two varieties of it worthy of extended 
fulture, viz., the Early Green Vienna and 
he Harly Purple Vienna, both of which 
uttain a moderate size only. The bulbs, 
‘f used when about as large as a medium- 
ized Turnip, make a fine substitute for 
hat vegetable in a season when through 
ly or drought it has failed. The Kohl 
Rabi never fails in a dry season, and is 
1ever attacked by insects. When too large 
he Kohl Rabi is apt to be tough and 
jitter, as Turnips are in a hot, dry season. 
{he best soil for this vegetable is that 
vhich is light and sandy, but in this it is 
10t fastidious, provided it be well tilled 
ind manured. Sow at any time from the 
niddle of April to midsummer in drills 18 


nehes apart, and then thin the seedlings | 


© 9 inches apart. The seedlings may, if 
‘equired, be transplanted to make a plan- 
ation elsewhere. 


CooKING.—Peel the root, cut it into 

lices, throwing into a basin of cold water 
S$ you peelit. Melt a large lump of butter 
ti a frying-pan, dry the cut slices on a 
loth, then fry each piece brown on each 
ide until it can be easily pierced with a 
ork. Have ready a Parsley and butter 
auce well flavoured with either vinegar 
t Lemon-juice. 
hen serve. It can also be braised whole 
y melting a piece of butter in a saucepan. 
ifter peeling, put into the saucepan, cover 
lose, and allow to cook in its own steam 
ntil tender, turning it about to brown it 
ightly allover. It can also be plain boiled 
nd served with a brown or white sauce. 





Pea Hundredfold.—This is doubtless one 
f the best of the recent introductions, as 
{not only gives a very heavy crop but is 
f fine flavour. When we compare the 
juality of this variety with that of the 
eas of, say, forty or fifty years ago, what 

remarkable advance, not so much as re- 
‘ards quantity as quality, which is’ the 
1ore important, has been made. In 
fundredfold we have, late in May or early 





Fry it in this sauce and: 
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| 


in June, a Pea with the quality of the old 
Ne Plus Ultra, and a very fine cropper. This | 


variety is very suitable for a small garden, 


as being only 2 feet high it takes up little | 


room. It is very suitable for small 
borders and is well named owing to its 
free cropping. The plant being a 
tinuous bearer is a great gain in a small 
garden, the pods in addition being large 
for an early Pea and well packed with 
Peas. 
ing in the open.—C. R. F. 


THE 





WHITH GIRASOLDP. 


By many the Girasole is classed as a use- | 


less vegetable, and by others it is much 
liked. In severe winters the Girasole is 
more valued than at other times; indeed, 
in the severe winter of 1895, this root was 
in great demand, and good prices were 
obtained. The newer white form is of 
greater value owing to its better shape 
and less waste in preparation for cooking, 
owing to the much shallower eyes, while 
the flavour is superior. By rigid selection 


of the medium-sized, best-shaped tubers I 
, obtained a very shapely root, not much 


Koht-Rabz. 


-nferior to those of our best Potatoes. 
The largest roots are by no means the 
best. For seed, select medium - sized 


tubers with shallow eyes and as white as | 


possible. 

Owing to the fact that the Girasole will 
grow anywhere it is frequently planted in 
very poor land in out-of-the-way places, 
and often used as a screen. It well repays 
good culture in the shape of well-trenched 
land and plenty of manure when prepar- 
ing the site in the autumn. I have grown 
it on a poor clay soil but do not advise 


this, as in wet seasons it gets too much | 


moisture and this greatly influences the 
flavour. The plant well repays for change 
of quarters, though I admit it is trouble- 
some to get rid of, as any roots left in the 
soil become a nuisance. I think the roots 


are much better when left in the soil and | 


lifted as required for use, as if dug up and 
exposed they shrivel and the flavour is 
impaired. I have, when wanting the land, 
or wishing to prepare it some time in 
advance of planting, which is usually 
done in February or March, 
tubers and placed them in a pit or clamp, 
where they winter well. W. F. 


con- | 


It is an ideal variety for first sow- | 


lifted the | 








NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Lettuces in frames.—I do not know how 
it may be with the older, coarse-habited 
Cabbage kinds, but it is useless to attempt 
to grow the tender kinds new so popular 
for winter and early spring use in cold 
frames. They come to a standstill early in 
January, and when, later on, they start 
into growth they do not go away freely, 
have a knotted appearance, and do not 
come to their full size. The Paris Market 
and those little tender varieties such as 
Commodore Nutt, Golden Ball, Barliest of 
All, ete., which are, I should Say, 
descended from it, must be grown in the 
way the French market growers practise. 
They must have gentle bottom heat. Lt 
“J. W. R.” wishes to cut nice Lettuce 
from January onwards he must adopt the 
methods of the French market growers. 
The soil in the frames must be cleared out 
to a depth of about 20 inches, replacing 
with 15 inches of manure, which must not, 
however, be used in the way that hot-beds 
are commonly made, as this in mid-winter 
would create too much warmth and a 
steamy atmosphere. The fresh manure 





must be mixed with some that has been 
stored in the preceding autumn, using 
half of each, as this will give just the 
stimulus needed without creating a forcing 
temperature. On this put 4 inches of very 
free, light soil.. If this system is not 
adopted, and the plants are to be brought 
on quite cold, they should be raised about 
the middle of September. 
they come to the hearting stage at the 
close of the year, stand still, and never go 
away again freely, forming eventually 
half-developed specimens. My plants in 


frames now (February 1st) vary in size 
from a shilling to a crown piece.— 
BYFLEET. 

Rhubarbs (£.)—We advise you to obtain 


roots of both Hawkes’ Champagne and Victoria 
Rhubarb. The former is the earlier, has stems 
of rich deep red colour, and is practically the 
best early Rhubarb in cultivation, and 
Victoria is the best main crop variety. If 
rather later than the other it is stronger, and 
produces stems in great abundance throughout 
a long season when the roots are strong. You 
should plant roots at once in deeply-trenched 
and well-manured ground. If the soil is very 
wet, then wait a little time until it gets drier. 
Put out in rows fully 4 feet apart, and the 
plants 3 feet apart in the rows. Do not pull 
stems from the roots the first year, but next 
year they should furnish plenty. 


If raised earlier 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES, 

Conservatory and greenhouse.—Climbers 
such as Tacsonias, Passion Flowers, 
Swainsonias, Habrothamnus, and Strepto- 
solen Jamesoni should now be _ over- 
hauled, thinned out where required, and 
cleaned, particularly so if mealy-bug is 
present. If circumstances allow, the wood- 
work and glass should be well washed be- 
fore giving the receptacles or borders in 





which the plants are growing a top-dress- | 


ing of fresh and _ suitable compost. 
Fuchsias trained on pillars should be 
pruned back. Thin out and spur back here 
and there some of the growths of Tea 
toses, such as Niphetos, with the object 
of obtaining new growths and securing a 
further succession of blooms. Strepto- 
solen Jamesoni is a fine subject for 
clothing the back wall of a greenhouse, 
and the same with respect to Ivy-leaved 


Pelargoniums, and in a less degree 
Heliotropes. 
Herbaceous borders. — Attention will 





now be directed to dividing and replant- 
ing coarse-growing subjects which, if left 
more than two seasons, not only outgrow 
their limits, but do not yield such satis- 
factory results when they flower. Under 
this category may be classed Chrysanthe- 
mums King Edward, Mrs. Lothian Bell, 
and other varieties; Heleniums, of which 
small pieces give the more satisfactory 
returns; Sunflowers, both single and 
double; Pyrethrum uliginosum, ete. Old 
clumps of Phloxes may also be treated 
in the same way if the taking of cuttings 
was omitted last season. In each and 
every case care is taken to plant none but 
the well-rooted younger portions of the 
stools, which are always to be found in 
abundance on the outside, as they quickly 
get a grip of the soil and give a good 
account of themselves afterwards when 
they flower. This done, the borders will 
receive a dressing of bone-meal, and then 
be pointed over where it can be done with- 
out causing injury to any of the occu- 
pants. To form a succession to the plants 
raised in pots a long row of Sweet Peas 
will be sown shortly on a plot the soil of 
which was well manured and dug some 
time since. If the soil should be found 
wet and sticky when the furrow, 9 inches 
in width, is drawn out, the seed will be 
covered with old potting compost. 
Michaelmas Daisies:—The time has 
arrived for carrying out the lifting and 
dividing of the stools of these indis- 
pensable autumn-flowering subjects. This 
is best done annually, as the stock is then 
maintained in a vigorous condition, while 
far more satisfactory results are the re- 
ward when the flowering period arrives. 
This opportunity will be seized to weed out 
some of the oldest and least desirable 
varieties and to increase those of more 
recent introduction. But small - sized 
pieces of the root are needed for replant- 
ing of varieties belonging both to the Novi 
Belgii and Nove Anglize sections, as being 
vigorous growers, but three or, at the 
most, five growths only are allowed to de- 
velop and flower on each plant, the re- 
mainder of the growths being dispensed 
with. Rather larger-sized pieces are em- 
ployed of the varieties comprising the 
cordifolius, vimineus, and ericoides 
groups, and the same with regard to acris, 
linosyris, diffusus, and horizontalis; in 
fact all which yield quantities of rather 
diminutive flowers, and the foliage of 
which is small. Unless overgrown the 
clumps of Amellus varieties are simply 
lifted and replanted without further dis- 
turbance. In all of the foregoing cases 
the pieces selected for planting will be 
taken from the outside of the old stools, 





as these make by far the best plants. The 
border, some 16 feet wide, will be manured 
and dug, while the division of the stools 
and the labelling of the selected ‘“‘ pieces ”’ 
are going forward, and planting will be 
carried out directly it is completed. 

Kitchen garden.—If a suitable plot of 
ground is vacant, Celery trenches may at 
once be opened out and the manure got in, 
when a catch crop, such as Radishes, may 
be taken and cleared before they are re- 
quired for the Celery. Our plan is to make 
the trenches 2 feet wide, 1 foot in depth, 
and 6 feet asunder. Midway between the 
trenches the ground is dug about 1 foot 
wide from end to end, then, when the 
soil is thrown out of the trenches and 
levelled down, we sow a row of second 
early Peas down the centre, and over 
where the strip of soil just mentioned has 
been dug up, which ensures them a good 
deep-rooting medium. The Peas come into 
bearing and are out of the way before the 
soil in which they are grown is required 
for moulding the Celery. Old hot-bed 
manure, or a mixture of cowshed and 
stable manure, with a fair quantity of 
tree leaves added, can either be dug in or 
otherwise placed in the bottom of the 
trenches and covered a few inches in depth 
with the best of the soil thrown out. We 
prepare trenches in the same way for 
Leeks, two rows of plants being accommo- 
dated in each, and the same with Celery. 
Capsicums and Chillies should be sown in 
heat and the plants afterwards potted off 
to the required number in small 60-sized 
pots, finally shifting them when well 
rooted into 5-inch and 6-inch pots, in 
which they will fruit. 

Tomatoes raised from January-sown 
seed have been potted into small 60’s and 
placed on a shelf near the glass. As soon 
as well rooted they will be transferred 
to 12-inch pots, which in the meantime will 
be.got in readiness for them. These will 
be well drained and rather more than half 
filled with a compost of which lime rubble 
and wood-ashes will form part of its con- 
stituents. The roots are kept rather on 


the dry side until the fruits are set and: 


swelling off on the first and second trusses 
of flowers that open, the setting being done 
with a camel-hair pencil. A sowing will 
now be made to supply plants for succes- 
sion purposes under glass and to plant out- 
doors against fruit walls and buildings. 
Late Vines.—Preparation for the start- 
ing of these must now be made. If started 
in the beginning of next month the Grapes 
will be ripe by the end of September or 
early in October, and will keep far better, 
and with less trouble, than the produce of 
Vines started later and ripened with the 
aid of a considerable amount of artificial 
heat. If any work in the shape of top- 
dressing, or adding fresh sections to 
borders yet incomplete, is in arrears, it 
should be carried out at once, so that all 
will be ready for a start at the time 
named. The temperatures, if the house 
contains any rods of Muscat of Alexandria, 
as well as Lady Downe’s and Gros Colman, 
all of which like plenty of heat, may be 
50 degs. at night and 55 degs. by day. If 
dry, give the border sufficient tepid water 
to thoroughly moisten it throughout. 
Syringe the rods twice daily and damp the 
floors, etc., more or less as occasion may 
demand to promote a humid atmosphere. 
Museats for late supply may, if'a house is 
given up entirely to them, be started some- 
what later, the middle of next month suf- 
ficing, as the fruit does not require nearly 
the same amount of time in which to 
mature as is the case with the varieties 
previously quoted. The starting of the 
latest house of Black Hamburgh may well 
be deferred until near the end of March, 
as the Grapes even then will be ripe and 
finished early in October. The third week 
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in the same month is also quite soon / 
enough to start a mixed house of Black 
Hamburgh, Black Alicante, Gros Maroc, 
and Appley Towers when the,Grapes are } 
not required till late autumn. A... Wie 


MIDLAND COUNTIBS. ° 


Fruits under glass.—Late vineries May 
now be started. At first the sun’s warmth 
will be sufficient to start the buds into 
serowth. On bright days damp the rods, 
the walls of the house, and the borders | 
twice daily, and carefully ventilate to pre- 
vent excessive warmth. Houses contain- 
ing Gros Colman, Lady Downe’s, and Lady 
Hutt will merely require to be kept closed 
at night, freely ventilating them during 
the day. Other conditions being favour- 
able, the early growth promoted by these 
means will be satisfactory, and artificial 
warmth will not be necessary until the bud: 
burst. Owing to the roots not becoming) } 
very active until leafage has advanced, 
the borders, provided they are now moist, 
will not require watering until that stage 
is reached. Young rods should have their 
upper parts bent down to check the flow 0 
sap upwards, and to cause the buds to 
break regularly. Tomato seeds have now 
been sown for the main crop. The 
varieties selected include Invicta, Lister’ 
Prolific, and Moneymaker. 

Plant-houses. — Chrysanthemums fo! 
large blooms should now be all in 38-inely 
pots, and kept growing slowly. It is a mis-— 
take to allow Chrysanthemums to becom@ 
pot-bound, as when that happens they do- 
not, when shifted, quickly take to the ne 
soil, and thus a check is given which 
should be avoided. The best compost fo 
this shift is one consisting of two parts 0 
good fibrous loam, one of leaf-mould, an 
one of spent Mushroom manure, with 
free addition of silver sand. Pass the mix 
ture through a coarse sieve, rubbing the 
fibrous pieces also through. It is import 
ant that the pots be clean and well 
drained. If the soil is moist when used 
no water will be required for a day or 
two, but after that they must be carefully 
examined and water afforded to any Te 
quiring it. The position they are now to 
occupy is the next consideration. In my 
case they are placed on ashes, in a lean- 
to pit, having a flow and return pipe, but 
fire-heat is not employed unless’ the tem ; 
perature of the pit falls below 45 degs. a 
night. The plants should be turne 
round once a week to the sun, as this helps” 
the wood to mature as it grows, which i 
essential. If green-fly makes its appear 
ance strict attention must be given to kee 
it in check. Stove plants should bt 
examined to see whether they need re 
potting. Any that do not require it showl@ 
have their drainage examined and, if nee 
be, corrected. The earliest batch of 
Humea elegans is now ready for the final 
shift. The plants should not be ‘allowed 
to become potbound until they are in their 
final pots. Humeas succeed best in a cool, 
well-ventilated house, where the foliage 
may be kept dry and watering is not re 
quired frequently. 4 

Cyclamens raised from seed sown last 
autumn, and which as soon as large 
enough to handle were put into thum)- 
pots, will now be moved into others | 
3 The compost for 









































































3 inches in diameter. 
potting consists of good fibrous loam, lea f- 
mould, old, decomposed cow-manure, wood: 
ashes, and silver sand. They are given 4) 
position near the glass, Wwhere- ap 
atmospheric temperature of 60 degs. is. 
maintained at night, with proportionately 
more in the day time. ‘The plants are 
syringed freely to keep in check thrips, | 
which are sometimes troublesome whilst 
the plants are being grown in a warm 
atmosphere. A thin shade must be given 
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n the sun is on the glass, giving air in 
prdance with the state of the weather. 
treated the plants will grow freely, and 
jin a condition for moving to the pots 
y are meant to bloom in by May. In 
omer the plants are placed on a bed of 
les in a cold-frame. The secret of suc- 
3 with these plants is to avoid the 
htest check during any period of their 
‘wth. 
‘ower garden.—lIew plants are easier 
propagation than the Canna, and few 
more ornamental and useful for 
umer bedding. Sparsely intermixed 
h Hyacinthus candicans, Gladiolus 
nchleyensis, and Lobelia cardinalis, 
ir large, beautifully-tinted foliage is 
y effective. Old roots should now be 
ined of dead foliage, etc., placed in 
es and covered with leaf-mould. <A 
vly-started vinery is a very suitable 
se to start them into growth. No water 
| be necessary until growth has com- 
iced. Should it be necessary to in- 
ise the stock by division it is best done 
m growth has started. Seeds may also 
sown now and placed in strong heat. If 
seeds are chipped or filed before they 
sown they soon germinate. THarly- 
yering Chrysanthemum cuttings should 
7 be inserted in pots or boxes of sandy 
, and potted off singly as soon as 
ted, planting in the open when the 
ither is favourable. 
2getable garden.—Provided the ground 
n a suitable condition, early varieties 
eas May now be freely sown on ground 
ch has been well prepared by deep 
iching and manuring. Suitable varieties 
this sowing are Harly Giant, Gradus, 
:Firstof Al. The main crop of Onions 
y be sown as soon as the state of the 
permits, The ground for this crop 
ing been trenched and manured in the 
iter, the soil should be given a dressing 
soot, forked over, and allowed to re- 
in loose until it is dry enough to 
mble under foot, when the whole sur- 
2 should be trodden as even as_ pos- 
e and levelled with:'a wooden rake. 
S absolutely necessary that the ground 
made firm to secure large, bright- 
ined, well-matured bulbs with small 
ks. When the ground is ready the 
Is should be drawn 1 foot apart and 
more than 1 inch deep. Onion seeds 
| grow if buried more deeply, but thick 
ks and imperfectly-formed and badly- 
ned bulbs are mainly caused by cover- 
the seeds too deeply. Sow thinly, 
tly covering the seeds with fine soil. 
arwards the bed should be trodden very 
“fully and raked lightly, taking care 
to disturb the seeds. There are many 
1 yarieties of Onions, and care should 
taken to select those of good-keeping 
lity. Another sowing of Carrots has 
1 made in a cold-frame. The next 
ing will be made in the open on a 
ch border, first breaking down the 
imd yery finely, and sowing in drills 
wn 9 inches apart. Frequent light 
tings of soot are given to keep slugs 
heck, this also benefiting the crop. 
erbs.—The present is a suitable time 
livide and replant any of the perennial 
1s of herbs that require it and to clean 
apply a good top-dressing of leaf-soil 
sand to any that do not require lifi- 
Tarragon, usually much in demand, 
7 now be freely divided and replanted 
rows 12 inches apart, or it may be 
2ad thinly over the bed, covered with 
1ches of good light soil, and mulched 
h rotten manure. Mint is always in 
1and, and may be given the same treat- 
it as Tarragon. Common and Lemon 
me must also be grown. I always pro- 
ate these from seed, sowing it late in 
‘ch in drills 6 inches apart, thinning 

















out and transplanting when the seedlings 
are large enough to handle. They may 
also be increased from cuttings in the 
autumn and by division at the present 
time. A warm, rich soil is most suitable 
for Thyme. Sage I also raise from seed. 
Sown in March in a shallow box filled 
with fine soil, it soon germinates in gentle 
heat, the seedlings being eventually 
planted out on good ground 15 inches 
apart each way. Summer Savoury is 
raised annually, the seed being sown on a 
warm border in drills 9 inches apart, and 
the seedlings eventually thinned to about 
6 inches apart. -Winter Savoury is 
divided and replanted in rows 1 foot apart. 
Pot Marjoram can be raised from seed or 
the old plants lifted, divided, and re- 
planted. Sweet Marjoram is sown annu- 
ally. Borage is easily raised from seed, 
and should be sown where it is intended 
to grow, thinning the seedlings to 15 inches 
apart each way. If Sweet and Bush Basil 
are required, seed should be sown now in 
gentle heat, and the seedlings finally 
transplanted to a sheltered border early 
in June. Fennel is raised from seed, the 
old plants remaining serviceable for some 
years. Seed may be sown any time in 
March in drills 15 inches apart, thinning 
out the seedlings to 1 foot apart. Penny- 
royal will grow in almost any position, 
and may be readily increased by division. 
FE’. W. GALLop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Plants for the flower garden.—At the 
present time it is advisable to take stock 
of plants in pits and frames, and estimate 
the probable number which will be re- 
quired to furnish the beds and borders 
during summer. There is always a per- 
centage of losses among cuttings during 
the winter, and such losses can readily be 
made good if an early start is made with 
propagation. Zonal Pelargoniums which 
have now begun to grow will require top- 
ping, and these tops, in sandy soil and 
with a brisk, dry heat, soon root and are 
useful. Similarly, the Paris Daisies, 
especially that fine variety Mrs. F. 
Sanders, may be increased in the same 
way; and such things as  Lobelias, 
Gazanias, Heliotropes, and Verbenas may 
also be topped as they strike and the cut- 
tings put in. Single Petunias, Lantanas, 
and such things which are annually raised 
from seed ought to be sown without delay, 
and Salvias from the propagating bed 
must be boxed or potted as fast as they 
root. During the week a large number of 
Pelargonium Paul Crampel has been taken 
from the cutting boxes and potted up. 
The pots used are those previously re- 
ferred to as ‘‘paper’’~pots, which are 
5 inches in diameter, each pot accommo- 
dating a pair of plants. These plants 
when potted off are placed in an airy posi- 
tion in a moderately warm greenhouse. 
After a time they will be removed to a 
cooler place, and finally to cold-frames. 
In this way large, useful plants are se- 
cured in the best possible condition for 
planting out at the end of May. Boxes of 
Pentstemons and other things of a half- 
hardy nature have been taken from 


slightly heated pits and placed in cold- | 


frames, and Dahlias have been overhauled 
with a view to an early start. These are 
generally packed. closely into boxes 
temporarily out of use and stood under a 
stage upon hot-water pipes, and cuttings 
are quickly produced with a minimum of 
trouble. 

Flowers for cutting.—Those who have to 
make arrangements for supplies of cut 
bloom for the London season will have 
seen to it that their preparations are com- 
plete. During the week the soil in cold- 
frames containing Spanish Irises, Ixias, 


Sparaxis, Gladiolus The Bride, and G. 
Ackermanni has been cleaned, stirred up, 
and lightly top-dressed. All these things 
are graceful, light in appearance, and 
pack and travel well. Tulips are also 
most useful, and large quantities of these 
are being grown; the soil has been lightly 
broken up now that the points are visible. 
Anemones are favourite flowers, and cut 
in bud or when half-expanded they, too, 
undergo the long journey in a satisfactory 
way. Narcissi of all the popular varieties 
are also available in large quantities. All 
the flowers mentioned, and many others, 
from the open air are for general purposes 
much more satisfactory than hot-house 
bloom, which, while it may travel equally 
well, is not so durable. 

Vermin.—Signs of rats having become 
visible during the week an attempt was 
made to get rid of them. These pay 
periodical visits, but by trapping and 
poisoning they are soon scared away. -If 
it is possible to shoot a few nothing dis- 
perses the survivors so effectually ; but it 
is not always convenient for various 
reasons to do so. When poison is put 
down, the work is done late at night, and 
the bait inspected at break of day, uneaten 
portions being cleanly removed. Mice and 
voles are never permitted to become 
numerous, traps of the ordinary three- 
holed and five-holed varieties being always 
in use. Now that seedlings are beginning 
to be numerous the usual nightly look 
round for slugs and snails is more strict, 
for a large gray snail can work havoe ina 
pan of seedlings in a single night. 

Stove.—As fast as plants of such as 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, Coleus thyr- 
soideus, Impatiens Sultani, and the like 
cease to be effective they are promptly cut 
over, and, excepting those which are ne- 
cessary for stock, thrown out. Room is 
valuable at this time of the year, and pots 
are always in demand. Shelves in this 
house are most useful for seed in boxes 
and pans; and the propagating-case is 
never empty. Panicums, Tradescantias, 
Acalyphas, Justicias, Salvias, Begonias, 
and Petunias are among the present occu- 
pants of the ease. Air is now being ad- 
mitted more freely ; and with a compara- 
tively high temperature outside fire-heat is 
kept strictly in hand. The annual repot- 
ting of plants of a permanent nature is 
being attended to as time allows, and in 
the case of such plants water is very spar- 
ingly applied; indeed, when the soil is 
correct in respect of moisture no water is 
given for a few days after repotting. In 
all cases the soil is well warmed previous 
to being used. 

Orchard-houses.—Whether the trees are 
in pots or planted out, the treatment of 
Orchard-houses in either case is similar. 
Pot-trees are, of ‘course, more directly 
under control, and defects of drainage 
and faulty root-action can be more readily 
rectified than when the trees are planted 
out. In the latter circumstances atten- 
tion must now be paid to the borders as 





|regards moisture. As yet the house may 


be fully ventilated by day and by night. 


| If not already done let the trees be care- 





fully and thoroughly washed with a solu- 
tion of Gishurst compound before the buds 
are further developed. It will be found 
that these are more prominent than usual 
at this time of the year. When the house 
is put to work in earnest syringing must 
be done twice each day until the trees 
come into bloom. In large houses hand 
fertilisation is a tedious, but safe, opera- 
tion. In one of the largest orchard-houses 
in which I have worked it was customary 
to place a hive of bees. These carried out 
the work of fertilisation in a highly satis- 
factory way, and unless molested were 
harmless to those working in the house, 
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Artificial heat is to be avoided when pos- 
Sible, but during frosty weather, when 
the trees are in bloom, suflicient heat may 
be given to ward off frost. 

Ferns.—The repotting of Ferns is now 
claiming attention. It is well to with- 
hold water from the plants for a day or 
two before attending to them. In the case 
of Adiantums, the old fronds should be 
cut off, care being taken not to mutilate 
young stems pushing up. A compost 
which has been found suitable for Werns 
in general consists of three parts of 
fibrous loam in a fairly rough condition, 
one part of leaf-mould, one part of wood- 
ashes, with a good dash of lime-rubbish 
and suflicient sand to keep the whole 
porous. Finer varieties may have one 
part of peat instead of a corresponding 
quantity of loam. After repotting, water 
is not given for a few days, and young 
fronds are shaded from hot sun. If divi- 
sion is necessary, the pieces from the out- 
side of the plants always give the most 
Satisfactory results. Seedlings may now 
have a further shift, regulating the size 
of the pot according to the robustness of 
the plant to be potted. 

Vegetable garden.—A little thought 
must be given to the rotation of Crops. 
Such things as Onions and Potatoes are 
often grown year after year on the same 
ground without visible ill affects. These 
crops occupy the ground for not longer 
than six months, and the soil being seldom 
recropped during the same season has a 
period of rest. When manure is freely 
given, rotation is not of such great im- 
portance. Where, however, Brassicas are 
grown for some years in succession in the 
Same place the soil is impoverished and 
rotation becomes essential. The method 
of rotation practised in these gardens is 
as follows :—Potatoes are succeeded by 
Brassicas, these being followed by Peas, 
Beans, etc., or by Celery, and in succes- 
sion come the tap-rooted subjects—Salsafy, 
Beet, Carrots, and Parsnips. In the case 
of the latter roots, if it is considered neces- 
Sary for any reason to apply manure it is 
placed deep down, as otherwise the roots 
have a tendency to be coarse and forced. 

W. McGurron. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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BEH-KEEPING. 
THE summer of 1913 was a very good one 
generally to the HWnglish bee-keeper, at 
least in those parts which were free from 
the bee disease. At the time of writing 
the thermometer is considerably below 
freezing point, but this is as it should be, 
and as far as outdoor work is concerned 
the bees should be left alone. If they 
have suflicient food they can well take care 
of themselves for some time to come. On 
Sunday, January 4th, it was very mild 
here in Wiltshire, and as the sun shone 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon I went 
out into the garden and found my bees 
enjoying a cleansing flight. But though 
they must not be disturbed at this time of 
the year, preparations should be made for 
the summer. Many of the articles used 
by the bee-keeper who loves his work can 
be made by himself if he can use a few 
simple carpenter’s tools. After a pattern 
has once been obtained everything except 
frames and sections could be home made. 
Some bee-keepers even make these, but 
they can be bought so cheaply that time 
and money would be wasted in the 
attempt. If any of-my readers are think- 
ing of taking up bee-keeping for pleasure 
and profit there could not be a better time 
to make the start than the commencement 
of the New Year. ‘The first thing to do is 


| 





to buy a new hive—a modern wooden one, ' 


of course—from-a dealer in these articles. 
AS soon as the hive arrives the cover 
should be lifted off and all the internal 
fittings and arrangements carefully noted 
and measured. All the measurements 
should be carefully put down in a note- 
book for future use, and while the hive 
has no bees in it another one made exactly 
like it. Plenty of good boxes which will 
answer the purpose well can be obtained 
for a few pence from grocers. These 
could be carefully taken to pieces so as not 
to split the wood and the nails with- 
drawn. Most of the nails can be used 
again if pulled out with pincers and 
straightened. When a suflicient quantity 
of wood has been obtained in this way the 
hive can be commenced. ‘Take care that 
the width is exactly correct for the frames 
to hang, so that the same frames can hang 
in any hive, and be transferred from one 
hive to another if necessary.’ As a matter 
of fact this has often to be done. I once 
knew an excellent carpenter who com- 
menced bee-keeping and made up his mind 
to make the frames as well as the hives. 
He made them very well, but (fatal error) 
he made each hive of a different width 
internally, so that the frames would only 
suit one hive. He did not discover his 
error till several hives had been made and 
bees put into them. He was, however, so 
determined to succeed that he destroyed 
his first attempts and afterwards made all 
his hives to one gauge, so that any frame 
could be put into any hive. 

Another thing which the beginner could 
do at this time of the year is to read up 
the subject from books and periodicals. 
Most of the horticultural papers contain 
items on the subject of bee-keeping, Many 
of them regularly. This is particularly 
advantageous, as these contain the latest 
information which has been obtained. Bee- 
keeping has made very rapid advances in 
the last few years, and no comparison can 
be made between the old and the new 
methods. Besides the honey and the wax, 
which will always find a market, the very 
best wine and vinegar can be made from 
the honey. Some seasons are better than 
others, but, taking them all together, and 
striking an average, a balance—and a 
good one—would always be found on the 
profit side of the ledger. W. C. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


THE GARDENER AND HIS GUN. 
I am constantly being asked questions as 
to the right of a man who has a garden to 
use a gun therein, and it maybe useful to 
many readers of this journal if I explain 
exactly how the law stands in the matter. 

First of all, it is important to bear in 
mind that no man under any circum- 
stances can escape from the consequences 
of using a gun negligently—especially, for 
example, in a garden or field which is 
near to a highway. Guns, of course, 
earry different distances, and it is impos- 
sible to say that there is equal danger in 
every case. One gun may be dangerous at 
50 yards, and another may be dangerous 
at 100 yards. 
of evidence in each case as to whether it 
is or is not a negligent thing to fire off 
a gun from any particular spot. Prac- 
tically, of course, the mere fact of injury 
being done to passers-by is of itself 
evidence of negligence. So far as statu- 
tory law is concerned, reference to Section 
72 of the Highway Act, 1835, says that 
it is illegal for any person ‘‘ to wantonly 
fire off any gun or pistol within 50 feet of 


| the centre of a carriage Way or cartway.’’ 


It may, therefore, be taken that it is an 
illegal act to fire off a gun anywhere near 
a high road. It will be noted that the law 
does not mention the firing as being in the 





It is, therefore, a question ; 
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direction of the highway—the law says } 
that no gun shall be fired so near to a} 
highway as that, the obvious intention } 
being not to permit anything that might 
cause a horse to take fright, quite apart 
from any question of injury to passers-by, | 
Now, with regard to the right of a man 
to carry a gun in his own garden without | 
a licence, I may point out that by the Gun ! 
Licence Act every person who uses or} 
carries a gun must take out a licence} 
therefor, but there are various excep- 
tions. Amongst these exceptions are the 
following :— ; 
(a) An occupier of any lands using or 
carrying a gun solely.for the purpose of 
scaring birds or killing vermin on such 
lands. t 
(b) A person using or carrying a gun} 
for the purpose of scaring birds qr kill 
ing vermin on any lands by order of the 
occupier of such lands, the occupier 
himself having in force a gun licence or} 
a licence to kill game. 
It will be observed that the right to carry 
a gun without a licence is restricted to the | 
use of that gun not for the purpose of 
killing birds but for the purpose of scar 
ing them. The gun may be used for kill 
ing vermin, but it must not be used for 
killing birds, which means that if shot be 
fired at birds it becomes illegal, despite” 
the fact that shot may be fired at rats or 
stoats. This is one of those nice legal dis- 
tinctions that lawyers are very fond of, 
and I should strongly advise any man who 
wants to use a gun simply for frightenin 
birds to take care that the gun is charge 
only with powder and not with shot—tha 
is to say, if he wishes to have the right 0 
using it without paying a ten shillin 
licence. There is a further exemptiol 
which applies to the case of a man “‘ usin 
or carrying a gun in a dwelling-house or 
the curtilage thereof.’? This means, in 
effect, that a man may carry or use a gun 
in his backyard. Some interesting ques- 
tions have arisen as to what constitutes 
the ‘‘ curtilage’? of a house, but it hag 
been clearly decided that only the yard or 
‘area’? comes under that description 
not the garden nor any such place | 
rickyard, for example. BARRISTER, 
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MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPENSA- 
TION. ih 
Arrrention has recently been called to 
misunderstanding that appears to have 
arisen as to the effect of Section 42 of the - 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908. This is 
an Act which consolidated all the existing” 
Acts, and deals fully with regard to 
tenants’ compensation rights and other 
matters affecting the relations of landlord | 
and tenant in regard to agricultural hold 
ings, and particularly it extends the speci 
provisions relating to market gardeners, 
Section 42 deals with holdings taken 
under a written agreement which provides 
that they are to be let or treated as market 
gardens. One of its enactments is that 
where there was an agreement of tenancy 
in existence on January ist, 1896, and the | 
holding was then in use or cultivation as 4 
market garden with the knowledge of the 
landlord, and where previously the tenant 
had executed certain improvements witlt | 
out any objection being taken on the part | 
of the landlord, the provisions of this sec 
tion are to apply as though an agreement | 
existed to the effect that the holding should | 
be treated as a market garden. Then come | 
the following words:—“Provided that 
where such a tenancy was a tenancy from 
year to year the compensation payable in 
respect of an improvement . . . shall 
be such (if any) as could have been claimed | 
if this Act had not been passed.” 
Now, by Section 61 of the old Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, 1883 (which section is” 
to be read as part of the Market) 
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‘ners’ Compensation Act, 1895), the 
ty from year to year in existence at 
jmmencement of the Act ceased to be 
jney “under a contract at the com- 
(ment of the Act’’ on the first day on 
jeither the landlord or the tenant 
determine it by notice; after such 
’e tenancy was to be regarded as one 
/a contract of tenancy beginning 
she commencement of the Act. This 
wused a good deal of confusion and 
lerstanding, and the result is that a 
ument Bill called the Market Gar- 
’ Compensation (No. 3) Act has been 
. through the House of Commons, by 
of which in future a tenaney from 
) year, under a contract in existence 
2» Ist January, 1896, is not to be 
d to be determined thereafter by 
of any provision contained in Sec- 
. of the old Act of 1883. This will 
Claims for compensation which have 
an determined, and it will not matter 
ar these claims arise in respect of 
frements effected before or after the 
ltural Holdings Act, 1908. 
BARRISTER. 





S$ encroaching on highway (Villu 
nt.)—Yes; the local surveyor is per- 
Within his rights. Section 54 of the 
fay Act, 1835, makes it illegal to 
any tree, bush, or shrub within 
, of the centre of a carriage way or 
fay, which means within 15 feet of 
ntre of that part of the road which 
Aired by the local authority. The 
of such an obstruction is bound, 
a penalty of 10s., to remove it 
twenty-one days upon notice given 
1 by the surveyor. Under Section 
Y person encroaching by any hedge, 
ag, or fence within 15 feet of the 
of the highway is liable to a penalty 
and the surveyor may himself abate 
isance and recover the cost of doing 
Moreover, Section 65 of the Act 
s the surveyor, where he thinks 
s or trees (other than trees planted 
thament or shelter of Hop grounds, 
buildings, or courtyard), or other 
exclude the sun and wind from the 
ay to its damage, or obstruct it, to 
m the owner before a magistrate, 
lay order the hedge or trees, sub- 
0 limitations in Section 66, to be 
or pruned by the owner within ten 
ider pain of penalty of 40s., and on 
ter’s failure to comply the surveyor 
yp and -prune the same, and recover 
penses from the owner in addition 
penalty.—BARRISTER. 


AQUARIA. 








gement of gold fish. — I have a 
1 My garden, about 12 feet by 18 feet, 
inches deep; bottom and sides clay and 
ith Lilies and water plants growing in 
yund it. Last June I put in three gold 
ich are still living, and I found about 
h ago thirty to forty young ones. Can 
them in any way (I have never fed 

Any information about gold fish I 
» glad to have, or to hear of any book 
vill tell me about gold fish. They were 
appy swimming about under the ice.— 
AGNES PAGE. 


micelli is the best food for gold- 
It should be finely crushed and 
1 sparingly into the water, taking 
ot to supply more than will be con- 
at once. The fish when ‘on the 
will take the vermicelli as it slowly 
and will soon learn to take it 
7. A little raw lean meat shredded 
3 also good for them, and small 
or waterworms may be given’ from 
I time. All gold-fish tanks should 
1a number of water-snails, as they 
ly keep the water sweet by con- 
; decayed vegetable matter and so 
but their eggs and fry afford excel- 
od for the fish. Feed about three 
1 week in mild weather.] 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- | 
serted in GARDENING free of charge if corres- 
pondents Follow these rules: All communications - 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Ep1ToR of GARDENING, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. T'he name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one*query t3 sent each should be on a 


| separate piece of paper, the name and address 


being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We donot | 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their | 
plants to be rightly named should send fair | 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
im any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 


Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single sveci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Cestrum aurantiacum (C.).—For training on 
the pillars or rafters of a greenhouse this fine | 
climber is well adapted. It is an autumn- | 
flowering plant, and one of the simplest cul- 
ture. It should be planted out in a bed of rich, | 
well-drained soil, and be cut hard back in| 
spring. Thus treated, it will not fail to pro- | 
duce every autumn a profusion of rich-golden | 
blossoms in long, drooping terminal bunches, 
which contrast finely with the deep-green 
foliage. 

Asters, Zinnias, etc., from seed (S.).—Sow | 
the seed early in March in boxes or pans very 
thinly. A suitable compost is a mixture of 
old hotbed manure, leaf-mould, and old pot- 
ting soil. A temperature of about 50 degs. | 
will answer .well. When fit to handle, you 
must prick the seedlings off about 2 inches 
apart into other boxes, or into a frame, which 
keep close for a day or two until they begin | 
to grow, when more air may be admitted, and | 
they may be gradually hardened off previous | 
to planting out early in May. 


Salvia patens (A Reader)—We take it you | 
lifted your plants of Salvia patens last 
autumn and stored them under the greenhouse 
stage. If so, then in March you should put 
them into a box filled with sandy soil, in 
which, if stood on the greenhouse stage, they 
will soon start into growth. The young shoots 
can be taken 4s cuttings, and if given a warm 
temperature, will soon root. Pot them on 
when well rooted and harden off, planting out 
in May. The old plants can also when hard- 
ened off be planted out at the same time. 

Repotting Fern (A. W.)—It is not desir- 
able to run the risk of weakening your plant 
of Pteris tremula by dividing it when it is so 
readily obtained from spores. If you have any | 
seedling Ferns coming up in your house, halt | 
of them, in all probability, will be P. tremula, | 
as it is one of the very. freest to come up by 
self-sowing of any Fern we know: but if you | 
wish to sow the spores yourself sow whenever | 
you can procure them, no matter at what | 
season. This is a very robust Fern, and thrives 
well in any cool fernery, and also lasts a very | 
long time indoors when kept from the influ- 
ence of gas. 

Nemesia strumosa (Annual).—This is a half- 
hardy annual, and may be sown in heat in| 
March and transplanted in May, or sown in| 
the open after the middle of May. It grows 
from 12 inches to 15 inches high, and produces 
several stems, each of which bears a head of | 
bloom, but very little foliage. It blooms freely 
from midsummer to Michaelmas, and if the 
weather is favourable much later. The colours | 
range from white and pale yellow to deep 
orange and from all shades between pink and | 
deep crimson. It is very valuable for cut- 
ting, two or three spikes in a vase producing 
a fine effect. 

Oleander, treatment of (Willoughby).—The 
Oleander is a greenhouse plant, hence all that 
1s necessary is to keep it in a temperature of 
45 degs. to 55 degs. and to take care that the 
soil is in a moderate state of moisture. In 
March the plant may be repotted in a com- 
post made up of loam and peat or leaf-mould | 
with a little sand. When growing freely this 
plant requires abundant supplies of moisture. 
You will find an article dealing with the 
Oleander in our issue of May 3rd, 1913, page 
273, a copy of which can be had from the 


publisher, post free, for id. Cypripedium 
insigne can be grown in a house in which a 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. is main- 
tained. 

Camellias dropping their buds (C.).—The 
usual cause of Camellias dropping their buds 
before they open is lack of moisture at the 
roots. This, no doubt, happened in your case 
when you stood them in the sun during the 
summer, whereas they ought to have been in 
the shade. You are also keeping the plants 
far too warm and crowded up with other 
things, which would also help to cause the 
trouble. You must bear in mind that the 
Camellia is nearly, if not quite, hardy, and 
resents being coddled in any way. Examine 
the ball of soil and find out if dry, as the 
centre may get dry without this being sus- 
pected. 

Pentstemons (G. L. M.)—The best way to 


manage Pentstemons is to sow the seed rather 
|early in the spring in a gentle warmth, 


harden the plants off, and set them out in 
May or June. They will all flower by the 
autumn, when cuttings may be taken from the 
best of them, and the rest discarded. The 








A 
SPANKING 
WRINKLE. 


(By the Lady Gardener’s 
brother.) 


I think it’s an awful shame to 
put a fellows picture in the $ 
papers as they have done mine. It’s not so much the 
spanking I object to. A fellow gets used to that sort of 
thing by the time he gets to be my age, if he is any sport at 
all, but to have one’s photograph put in the papers is a bit 
too thick. A fellow might as well be a Member of Parlia- 
ment, or a Siamese twin, or a musical comedy actress. 


(No. 10.) 





| You see it was like this. You won't tell anybody, 


of course. Mr. Pottlebury—he’s our gardener, you know, 
and my sister told you all about him a week or two ago, if 
you remember—had just received a big consignment of Bees’ 
Roses. He was busy bending down unpacking them in the 


| back garden, when all at once he over-balanced and fell into 


the middle of them. It wasn’t really my fault, you know. 
I only just leaned against the last of him, and he pitched 
right forward on his hands and knees. It took I and the 
cook and the “‘shoyer” and sister half an hour to extract 
the tickly little bits of rosewood from his hands and knees, 
and sister told mother at tea-time that she had no idea 
Mr. Pottlebury had such an extensive knowledge of Arabic. 
Then Pa came in and insisted on getting to the 
bottom of it all, which is a very bad habit I think of fathers 
generally, and mine in particular. Not that Pa is a bad sort 
really. He wouldn’t have minded, only Bees always pack 
their roses so carefully that we couldn't see the summer- 
house at.the end of the lawn owing to the quantity of string 
and straw that Mr. Pottlebury had unwrapped from them. 
Father really is rather good tempered. I 
only once remember Pa being really annoyed. It was when 
I tried to help Mr, Pottlebury to prune the roses. Tommy 
Johnson had swopped me a big new knife for my lucky 


| alley and my old cricket bat. and I wanted to try if it was 
| sharp ornot. Icut off all the rose shoots nice and level, 
| and then swiped off all the outside buds so as to make the 


tree into a nice compact bush, and when Mr. Pottlebury 
saw them he nearly rent his clothes, like the folks used to do 
in the olden times. Then he went to the ‘Brown Cow” 
until dinner time, and after that he went to Pa, and Pa 
came to me. 


I didn’t prune any more roses that spring. 
Sister says that I don’t know anything about gardening at 
all. Don’t I. I know where all the jolliest roses come from, 
and so does Mr. Pottlebury. He says that once they are 
properly planted, Bees’ Roses grow themselves, and become 
things of loveliness. I often wonder if Mr. Pottlebury will 
become a thing of beauty when he is properly planted. I 
asked the Vicar the other day, but he had such a bad attack 
of coughing that he couldn’t answer. 

I think I shall be a gardener when I grow up and 
buy all my roses from Bees like all the rest of the really good 
gardeners do. Bees’ Roses have beautiful whiskery roots 
and marvellous constitutions. Mr. Pottlebury says ‘‘ As ’ow 
it’s the Welsh air as does it,” and very likely he’s right. 
Welsh air does some funny things at times, but of course I 
mustn't put any politics in this account of how I got my 
photo in the papers. I used to know another spanking 
wrinkle when I was at school, but Pa won’t let me use up old 
exercise books and mufflers that way. I think Pa must have 
been a boy himself once upon a time. 


RESULT WRINKLE COMPETITION, 


February 10th. 
The Guinea has been divided and 5/3 sent to each of the 
following :— 
Mrs. Morgan, Newcastle, Co. Down. 
A. Lockyer, Esq., Charlton Rings, Glos. 
W. Falck, Esqa.. Tooting, London. 
F. A. Bourke, Esq., Forest Gate, Essex. 

To Induce Root Formation on Roses.—Cut 
notches in various parts of wood at base of stem}; especially 
useful in case of standards. 

To_Find Grubs on Rose Trees.—In the evening 
set Acetylene cycle lamp so as to throw light upwards, grubs 
and insects are then clearly seen in relief against the semi- 
transparent foliage. 

To Make Rambler Rose Shoots Bloom Low 
Down. — Lay the strongest shoot along the ground in 
winter and until growth commences. Shoots will then be 
produced all along the stem from base to tip. 

To Keep Roses Free from Mildew.— Syringe 
while dormant with one ounce sulphide of potassium, one 
ounce soft soap, dissolved in one gallon soft water. 

To Protect Exhibition Rose Blooms.—Before 
bud opens place over it a large glass jar (failing proper 
shades) erected on a stake. 

To Water Roses in Dry Weather.—Plunge six 
or eight inch pots to rim in bed between trees, clear or 
manure water can be applied in this way. 

These Wrinkle Competitions are now closed. 


BEES LID, 17as, Mill Gt., Liverpool, 
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| 
seed must be raised under glass, either in a 
frame over a gentle hotbed or on a greenhouse 
shelf, using fairly light and rich loamy soil. 
A sheet of glass should be laid over the box or 
pan until the young plants are up. Prick 
them off when large enough, and finally plant 
out—18 inches apart—in good soil and an open 
situation. On a light warm soil the old plants 
frequently survive the winter, especially in the | 
south; but they can never be depended on. 
Pelargoniums failing (R. J.).—The most 
frequent cause of bedding Pelargoniums going 
off in the manner yours have done is that they 
are kept too wet at the roots and in too warm 
a temperature during the dull winter months, 
whereby the plants become so enfeebled that 
they often die off now wholesale with a sort of | 
canker. Bedding Pelargoniums can scarcely | 
be kept too dry and cool during the winter. 
If the affected plants show any signs of life 
at the base of the stem they may break up 
from the roots; but in most cases it is better 
to throw them away. 


Pruning Clematises (W. 
ginosa section (to which the v 
list, Mrs. Hope, Fairy Queen, and Lady C. } 
Neville belong) and the Florida section (to | 
which Imcie Lemoine belongs) must be pruned 
in February or March. This consists in remov- 
ing the weak and overcrowded shoots. As 
these flower on the old or ripened wood, the 
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J.).—The lanu- | 
arieties 1n your | 






































as far as they have become well ripened, cut- 
ting away the sappy points. 
that may be left in such a way that all vacant 
spaces are filled up. The Jackmani section 
should be pruned 



































summer shoots. 

Treatment of Passion-flower (C.).—You had 
better allow the growths of the Passion-flower 
to hang down. You can then, if you wish, 
secure them to the ascending stems or allow 
them to hang loosely. When treated in a loose 
manner they present a pretty picture when 
starred with flowers, and also later in the 
season when strung with the bright orange 
fruits. It is a mistake to cut the tops of the 
shoots of a Passion-flower when it has reached 
the top of the wall on which it is growing, 
as it then only throws a number of fresh 




































bristly appearance. When the growth becomes 
too thick the plant may be pruned hard back 
in the spring, as it shows signs of starting 
into growth. It will soon become furnished 
again with fresh wood. 

Agapanthus, repotting (VW. R.).—If 
plant in question is a small one a pot 6 inches 
in diameter will be large enough. It should 
be well drained with broken potsherds, and 
the soil (good loam, a little decayed manure, 
and sand) should be pressed firmly around the 
roots, and, when the potting is finished, the 























































surface of the soil, allowing a space of about 
an inch below the rim of the pot to hold water. 
Do not give much water until active growth 
commences, and then plenty will be wanted. 
Ordinary cool greenhouse treatment will suit 
it well. and when the pot becomes filled with 





























in the summer months. 

Zonal _ Pelargoniums in the window 
(J. Reo W.)-—Tt the Pelargeniums in question 
are kept safe from frost, and very moderately 





































































they should flower well in the summer. Do not 
excite them at present by giving manure- 
water: that will be beneficial by-and-bye, when 
the plants are in active growth. A soaking 
twice a week of clear, weak soot-water or cow- 
manure may then be given. At the end of 
March the plants should be potted into their 
flowering pots (do not use those of large size), 
using a good, loamy soil, which should be 
pressed down very firmly. Give more water 
as the season progresses, and air on all 
favourable occasions, and when danger of 
frost is past they can be set out on the 
window-ledge, and should flower well. 


fine-foliaged 
Crotons, 


a small stove 
Begonia Rex, 
Dracenas, Marantas, Asparagus of sorts, 
Strobilanthes Dyerianus, Acalypha musaica, 
Aralias of sorts, Dieffenbachias of sorts, Fit- 
tonias of sorts, Pandanus Veitchi. Panicum 
variegatum, and Pilea muscosa. Of Palms: 
Cocos. Weddelliana, Phoenix Reoebelini. and 
Geonoma gracilis. Of flowering plants: 
Acalypha Sanderiana, Aischynanthus Lob- 
bianus, Allamanda  neriifolia, Anthurium 
Scherzerianum, Bougainvillea Sanderiana, 
Jentropogon Lucyanus, Clerodendron fallax, 
Dipladenias, Eranthemums of sorts, Eucharis 
amazonica, Euphorbia jacauinieflora, Fran- 
ciscea calycina floribunda, Franciscea confer- 


among 


grow in 
Caladiums, 


plants: 


tiflora, Gardenias of sorts, Hoya \carnosa, 
Txoras of sorts, Jacobinias, Plumbago, rosea, 
Plumbago coccinea superba, Poinsettia pul- 


cherrima, Rondeletia speciosa major, Ruellia 


tis floribunda, and Thyrsacanthus rutilans. 


Treatment of Smilax (H#.).—You cannot ex- 
pect strong growth from the Smilax if you do 
not repot it. It does best planted out in a 
compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
such soil, if planted out in a border at the 
back of the greenhouse, it will cover the wall 
with vigorous growth, and provide a plentiful 
supply of long, green trails of foliage for in- 
door decoration for many months. The best 
method of growing it is to strain lengths of 


shoots from that point, which have rather a | 


strong one-year-old shoots should be nailed in | 


Train the shoots | 


in November, as the varie- | 
ties belonging to this, flower on the young or | 
| best time to repot your 
|the latter half of March or in April. 


| moderately firm. 
the | 


crown of the plant should be just above the | 


watered at the roots, until the end of March, | 


roots shift the plant on into a larger sized one. | 
This Agapanthus grows freely in the open alr | 


In | 


fine twine from the ground level to the top 
of the wall, at intervals of a couple of inches, | 
and to allow each of the growths to ascend | 
one of these strings, which may be cut with 
its adhering trail when the latter is required 
for the house. 
plants 
them 
supplies of weak manure-wa 
the plants should be cut back. This is what 
they are generally grown for, the demand for 
the foliage for dinner-table decoration being 
|so universal in the present day. 
ever, well not to entirely denude them of this 
foliage 
growth. 


¢ 


good holding 
turfy loam, t 
up of well-decayed manure, pe 
and sand. 
ust pot or tub should be large enough to 
| allow 
around the old ball, as with a less space than 
this it will be very difficult to press the soil 
firmly all round, which is very important. In 
repotting,. all the 


slightly deeper than before, and take care 
that ample room is allowed for watering, as 
if the p 
e 
plants sufier 
you might add a little 


Plants for small stove (J. Ff. A.).—You may | 


macrantha, Scutellaria Mocciniana, Stephano- | 


| 


leaves. 





From March to September the 
be watered freely, syringing 
and giving periodical 
ter. You ask if 


should 
daily overhead, 


It is, how- 


throwing up 
Repotting Palms (W.).—Palms need a fairly 
soil, such as two-thirds good 
he remaining third being made 
at or leaf-mould, 


until they are new 


In the case of large plants, 


2. 


of from 2 inches to 3 inches of soil 


roots must be covered with 


the new soil; indeed, the old ball should be set 


ot is filled too full of soil the ball of 
arth gets ‘too dry in the centre, 
in consequence. When _ potting 
soot to the soil, which 
will help to bring back the colour to the 


the | you send are growing, but from their ¢ 





Be careful with the watering until the 
roots have begun to penetrate the fresh soil. 


Hare’s-foot Fern, repotting (HZ. H.).—The 
Hare’s-foot Fern is 
Take 
care that you do not put it into too big a pot, 
as a large quantity of soil around the roots 
is detrimental to its well-doing. The new pot 
should be clean, and effectually drained with 
a few pieces of broken flower-pot, while a suit- 
able soil is equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould or peat, with a good sprinkling of sand. 
In potting do not bury the creeping stem or 
rhizome, whence the popular name of Hare’s- 
foot is derived, as it is happiest. when 
creeping on the surface of the soil, In pot- 
ting, select a pot about 2 inches wider than 
the old one, turn out the ball of earth, take 
the old ecrocks from the bottom of the ball, 
remove the Moss that you speak of from the 
top, and press the soil down evenly and 
Then give a _ watering 
through a fine rose to settle everything in its 


place. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Holes in trees (Cecil C. Brewer).—If the 
holes are very large you may fill them up with 
broken bricks to economise the mixture of 
sharp sand and cement used. Before stopping 
up the holes, whether large or small, care 
should be taken to remove all decayed wood 
as far as possible. Then put in the bricks and 
run the cement in among them. When the 


hole is filled up, round the cement off so that | 


the wet runs off. If properly done, this will 


last for years, and once decay is arrested the | 


bark begins to callus round the cement. 


FRUIT. 


Striking Grape Vines (Amateur).—Strike 
your Vine eyes from single eyes and well- 
ripened wood. Cut the piece of wood to, say, 
9 inches to 3 inches in length, half that 
distance each side of the bud, and pare away 
quite a third of the wood under the bud— 
that is, remove all bark and make a flat sur- 
face on the under part of the eye. 
good loam, and in a 3-inch pot. 


much, and, if possible, give a little bottom- 
heat at the start. 
but do not give much moisture. 
and in inserting the eyes place a little sharp 
sand under the bud and at ends of wood. 


Morello Cherries (J. L. Ferris).—This is one | 


of the most useful fruits to plant against a 
wall that does not get much sunshine upon it. 
Upon high walls, with an exposure to the 
north, the trees blossom and bear freely even 
in the colder climate of Scotland. The train- 
ing of the shoots is a very simple matter. The 
blossoms are produced upon the young wood 
of the previous year, and the object of the 
cultivator in pruning and nailing 
young wood is to leave as much of it as can 
be well developed. The young growths ought 
to be carefully laid in about 4 inches or 
5 inches apart. 
branches, so that the entire wall 
covered. 
gardeners term the fan-shaped system. 


VEGETABLES. 


Mildew on Onions (J. R. Greatorez).—A 
friend of ours whose Onions used to suffer 
badly from mildew syringed the plants with 


soft soap at the rate of 3 oz. to the gallon | 


of water with a liberal addition of sulphur. 
He tells us that in this way he completely 
eradicated the mildew. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bands on Apple-shoots (T. M.).—The bands 
on your Apple-shoots are masses of the eggs of 
the Lackey Moth (Bombyx neustria). By al 
means destroy aS many as you can find, for the 
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| queries kindly put each on a separate 


and. the | ferent 


| men._——Mrs. Nicholson.-See reply to 
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caterpillars which will hatch from these 
are most destructive to the blossoms § 
foliage of the trees. The caterpillars sy 
web, enclosing a number of leaves, in yw 
they congregate when at rest or during 
weather. They are 13 inches in length 

fully grown. The moths are very yariab 
colour, but always of some shade of yello 
brown or dull reddish-orange. They me; 
about 13 inches across the wings wher 
panded. The females lay their eggs, som§ 
or 300 in number, in rows round the s)j§ 
fastening them with a cement which 
secrete, and which binds the eggs into a 
pact mass. 












SHORT REPLIES. 








G. R.—You tell us nothing as to the tem 
ture of the house in which the various p 


tion we should say that the house is too 
Kindly send us the dimensions of the ya 
beds and we will do our best to help you. 
such a wall you will find Camellias a 
well, or Lapageria rosea. Such a house 
ideal one for Ferns and Palms, provide 
can heat it to keep out frost. When se) 





of paper, more especially if se t¢ 
departments. Hee-Haw.—The 

plan will be to advertise in some local 
As regards the other matters, your best 
will be to get estimates from local ti 


“ 









ington,” re “Clematis on own roots,” ii 
issue of February 2ist, page 117. Good © 
tises for your purpose would be C. Jack 
C. Jackmani alba, C. Mme. Edouard And 
Fairy Queen, .O. Nelly Moser, and ©. | 
Queen.——M. W. L.—See reply to “ Rache} 
“Plants for chalk soils,’ in our issue of) 
ruary 21st, page 128. We doubt very 
whether -you would have any succes 
moving such old plants as you speak of 
it would be far better to get strong }} 
plants.——G.. S. Eastment.—The shoot of ( 
ing Devoniensis is not diseased. It is, 
hinted in our former reply, quite comnic 
this and a few other varieties to show 
blotches if a little checked before rip 
and Climbing Devoniensis is affected more 
most. Miss Wooton.—So far as we ca 
there is no need for a double course of | 
so long as you give the wall a good “ha 
—C. The leaf you send is that 
Calla, and not a Canna, as you say 
trouble is evidently due to the attack 
small slug, and we think that if you w 
visit the house after dark and examin 
plant you would find the culprit,— 
Smith.—Yes, you must take out a licen 
an air-gun. See article, under the he 
“Taw and Custom,” in this issue, page 1! 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUI 





















- ose 








Plant in | 
Make the soil | 
very firm, and have the bud or eye just above | 
the surface, the other part being covered— | 
that is, the wood only, the bud_being visible. | 
Place in heat of 60 degs., which is none too | 


Damp overhead frequently, | 
Keep close, | 


in this | 


Some of this young wood may | 
be tied down to the naked wood of the main | 
may be} 
The trees are all trained upon what | 


4 


Names of plants.—A. G. 
without flowers.——J C. 
erandiflora.t—Lady Butler.—All are se 
forms of Helleborus orientalis, of whicli 
present day the number is legion, and 
| quite impossible to name those you sell 
F. D—1, Epiphyllum truncatum; 4, 
racemosus; 3, Cyrtomium faleatum; 4, 
serrulata. Ww. C—1i, Laurustinus (Vibt 
Tinus); 2, Santolina incana; 3, Veronica . 
soni variegata; 4, Mimosa (Acacia dealbat 


B.—Cannot | 
Martin.—¥ 


















| P. R.—1, Habrothamnus elegans; 4, Di 
| metallica; 3, B. ascotensis; 4, Panicum 
gatum. 1 M. S.—i, Cyperus alternifol 





CGineraria maritima; 3, Pteris serrula 
Pteris tremula. A. Kinasland.—N 
from the scrap you send us, your Calar| 
GC. rosea, syn. Limatodes rosea. : 

Name of fruit.—Jno. T. Spurrell.— 
Russett. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 














Surron anD Sons, Reading.—Farmers’ 
Book and Graziers’ Manual. 
Laxton Bros., Bedford.—Seed Catalog’ 


191}. 
M.M. Vitmorin, ‘ANDRIEUX BT Crn., 4, Qua 


Megisserie, Paris.—List of Plants, etc. 
THOMPSON AND MorGaNn, Ipswich.—Herbe 
| Alpine, and other Plants; Catalogue of 
Seeds, 191}. | 
RESISTANCE TO THE INSURA 
ACT. 
A CASE was heard on Monday last a! 
Grinstead Petty Sessions, Mr. W 
Robinson, of Gravetye Manor, being 
| moned for his refusal to comply wil 
Insurance Act—to the provisions of 
he conscientiously objects. A repel 
appear in our next issue. 











A garden apron.—A_ useful artic 
gardeners is a serviceable apron. A 
| one is made by Messrs. Shaw and 
| gomery, 624 and 628, Argyle-street, 
gow. It is of strong twill, with bi 
large pocket, and the cost is 2s. Dost 
—H. M. 


ret 
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I mentioned in Cumberland is Irton, not 
‘Seton—F. G. Dutrtron, Bibury Vicarage, 
Fairford. 

Early Daffodils at Culzean, Ayr.—It may 
‘be of interest to mention that Narcissus 
pseudo-Narcissus, the Lent Lily, was first 
observed in flower at Culzean, Ayr, on 
February 23rd. This is later than in some 
places a little further south, but it is 
worth noting.—A. 

Hyacinthus azureus.—This is very pleas- 
ing at this season, its delightful shade of 
blue associating well with the other 
flowers of the time. The spike is of fair 
size, the flowers much resembling those of 
the Muscaris, but coming earlier. It 
should have a sheltered place to prevent it 
from being destroyed by severe storms.— 
S. Arnorr. 

Clianthus puniceus in Ayrshire.—Clian- 
thus puniceus has been showing flower all 
winter on a wall at Culzean, Ayr, the seat 
of the Marquis of Ailsa, but the blooms 
have not yet opened. In 1912 it bloomed 
as late as November 28. It stands the 
winter quite well at Culzean, which. is 
close to the sea. There are few places in 
Scotland where the Parrot’s Bill is hardy, 
but where it is the bright-scarlet flowers 
are much appreciated.—A. 

Early Wallflowers.—F lowers from old 
plants purposely left over the winter have 
been available since November, and can 
now be cut in considerable quantity. In 
addition, another testimony to the mild- 
ness of the season is found in Wallflowers 





planted out in October, and which are 
already—IFebruary 22nd—coming into 


bloom. These plants are certainly in a 
Sheltered place, but in ordinary years it is 
not customary to see them so far advanced 
until the middle of March at the earliest. 
—W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 
Anemone The Crown in bloom.—In this 
mild climate it is not necessary to lift and 
store the roots of Anemones yearly, and 
during the opening months of the year 
growth has been notable. While looking 
through a bed of A. coronaria on February 
18th I noticed quite a large number of 
buds, and in the continued absence of frost 
flowers may be shortly expected. This is 
not uncommon in these gardens, for in 
1909 a couple of dozen good blooms were 
picked on February 13th, while on January 
Ist, 1907, a few stray flowers were 
gathered.—w, McoG., Kirkcudbright. 








weeds with which the Cotoneaster is over- 
grown, and was surprised to find quan- 
tities of berries as bright as Holly berries. 
I eut off a spray and threw it on to the 
lawn behind me. Instantly a robin and 
then a blackbird went for the berries, and 


the latter carried them away. Coton- 
easter pannosa is the only species here 


which. the birds leave alone.—H, CHARLES 
3uxToN, Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Rhododendron dahuricum. — This is 
again in bloom, its purple flowers keing 
very welcome. Its earliness is a boon, 
however. The flowers are generally in 
twos or threes at the ends of the branches, 
but there is sometimes only one. The 
plant is of slender habit and rarely exceeds 
3 feet high. A shrub like this deserves, 
and really requires, a sheltered place, 
although the flowers appear to be capable 
of standing without injury more frost 
than do those of R. priecox. It should 
have a place where it is not too much ex- 
posed to the morning sun. It will do quite 
well in loam without peat.—S. ARNOTT, 
Dumfries. 

The Star Windflower (Anemone stellata). 
This is not generally considered hardy in 
these islands; nevertheless, in warm and 
sheltered positions it withstands all but 
the most sev a winters. _ Several colonies 
of A. stelle 
are again eats up vigorously. All 
these have been planted for several years, 
the first lot having been sent from Costi- 
belle in 1907, and the remainder a year or 





two afterwards. The flowers vary a little 
in colour, rose and rosy-purplish pre- 
dominating, and invariably they have a 


white eye which is thrown into relief by 





the violet styles and stamens of the 
blooms.—KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Saxifraga bursiculata.— This pretty, 


white-flowered hybrid is now. (February 
18th), just coming into bloom. As yet a 
novelty, and only found in the more select 
collections, it promises well by reason of 
a vigorous constitution and freedom of 
flowering. Apart from the good qualities 
named, the newcomer has the merit of 
earliness, and in this shows the influence 
of its parents (S. Burseriana major and 
S. apiculata). The flowers are of snowy 
whiteness and borne in trusses of three 
to five on 38-inch high peduncles. In habit 
of growth it is nearer apiculata than Bur- 
seriana, while in the glaucous character of 





flowers, its freedom of flowering, and not 
less its vigorous habit of growth. 

Cedrus atlantica glauca.—I should 
think your correspondent is wrong as to 
the name of the Cedar figured in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED (February 14th, 
page 95). The Atlas Cedar was not intro- 
duced until the early 40’s of last century, 
‘and none of the trees I have seen, either 
the type or its forms, show anything like 
the form of growth depicted in the illus- 
tration, and I should hardly think there is 
anything in Hngland half the size. From 
what one can gather from the photograph 
it is probably the form of Libani, known 
as foliis argenteis, or more popularly 
argentea, of which there are several trees 
in different parts of the country, the 
largest I have seen being at Pains Hill, 
Cobham, Surrey. Probably your corre- 
spondent could ascertain if his tree is 
identical with this. It cannot be any form 


of C. atlantica if that was not known in 
England prior to 1840.—H. B. S., Hard- 


wick. 

Richardia Elliottiana.—It is rarely that 
one sees such good examples of this 
Richardia so eariy in the season as 
February 10th, on which date some very 
fine blooms were noted at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. When 
first introduced, now five-and-twenty years 


ago, or thereabouts, this Richardia was 
frequently regarded as a golden-flowered 


form of the common Arum Lily (Richardia 
wthiopica). It is, however, widely different 
therefrom in its habit and cultural require- 
ments, for some time after flowering it 
dies down completely and passes a time in 
an absolutely dormant state. During this 
period the flattened, Caladium-like tubers 
should be kept quite dry. When started 
they grow away rapidly and soon flower. 
This Richardia, which comes from Natal, 
needs warmer conditions than the common 
Arum Lily, which is a native of Cape 
Colony. Soon after the introduction of 
Richardia Hlliottiana a second golden- 
flowered species, Richardia Pentlandi was 
distributed. In constitution, however, it 
is less vigorous than the other, and is con- 
sequently not so generally met with. While 
the leaves of Elliottiana are spotted with 
white, those of Pentlandi are of a dark- 
green colour. Both can be readily in- 
creased by seeds, the seedlings taking 
about three years to attain flowering size. 
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Saxifraga Burseriana major in the 
moraine.—This is flowering very freely in 
the moraine, and appears to enjoy the con- 
ditions afforded by the well-drained posi- 
tion among the chips and broken lime. 
Although, of course, 8. Burseriana major 
is not so fine as S. B. Gloria, it is earlier 
and very acceptable in early February, 
when it came into bloom here. It is 
flowering very freely, and would have 
been earlier had it been protected by a 
sheet of glass. It has not been covered at 
all this winter, as I have been trying the 
effect of the moraine treatment without 
over-head glass. 8S. Burseriana major has 
come through admirably and is flowering 
freely.—S. ARNOTT. 





Planting Snowdrops.—In October, 1911, 
I took the advice of a noted nurseryman, 
and also of a very successful amateur, as 
to planting Snowdrops. They both ad- 
vised a depth of not less than 5 inches. 
The turf was removed, and some good 
sandy loam and leaf-mould worked in. 
Five hundred bulbs of the common Snow- 
drop were planted in three places, and the 
turf replaced: In the spring of last year 
a few miserable specimens appeared, and 
the same this year. Formerly I used to 
plant Snowdrops not more than 2 inches 
below the surface, and these have always 
done well. I am now told by a still more 
successful grower of Snowdrops_ that 
8 inches below the surface, or even less, are 
ample.—H. CHARLES Buxton, Bettws-y- 
Coed. 

Lenicera Standishi.—for the sake of its 
deliciously fragrant white flowers this 
Chinese Honeysuckle is well worth a place 
on a wall or in the mixed shrubbery 
border. Under the conditions first named 
it flowers earlier than when not accorded 
such protection; but the flowers, with 
their unmistakable odour of Orange 
blossom, if not produced so freely or de- 
veloped at so early a season as when the 
plant is grown against a wall, render the 
plant a favourite wherever it is met with. 
Lonicera fragrantissima is another 
Chinese Honeysuckle well worth attention. 
Like L. Standishi, it does well under pot 
culture, and although the white flowers 
are not particularly showy, they fill the 
air with their fragrance. When well 
established it blooms very freely against 


a wall or in sheltered positions, often 
flowering about Christmas. 
Helleborus corsicus.— This  vigorous- 


growing species is valuable by reason of 
its leaf characteristics, which separate it 
from all else. The plant was formerly 
eatalogued.as H. trifoliatus, or H. tri- 
folius, and such names were not inap- 
propriate. It is virtually an evergreen of 
spreading habit, the thick leathery leaves 
having spiny, toothed margins. The stems 
bear clusters of saucer-shaped, greenish- 
white flowers at their summit, and con- 
tinue presentable for a long time. Where 
the plant has long been established, the old 
flowers are often retained till the new 
stems, with their complement, make their 
appearance at the base of the plant. A 
native of Corsica, and attaining 2 feet to 
23 feet high, the species is sufficiently 
ornamental for the larger rock garden, 
where, if provided with a good root-run, 
it will make its presence felt. Near to 
bold masses of rock over which some of its 
reclining stems may hang the plant pre- 
sents a striking feature. 


Iris reticulata Krelagei.—The Netted 
Iris, the most charming of all early 
spring flowers, one would think would be 
grown by everyone who could afford to 
procure a plant or two of it. Its splendid 
rich purple blossoms, spangled with gold, 
haye no rival even among Orchids, yet 
they can be had in the open in midwinter. 








Krelage’s variety is the earliest, flower- 
ing about ten days before the typical form. 
Its blossoms, moreover, are readily dis- 
tinguishable by having more of a violet or 
plum-coloured tint than the type, and by 
being somewhat dwarfer. Under the 
shelter of a hedge facing the south we saw 
the other day a quantity of I. r. Krelagei, 
and thought at the time, as they glistened 
in the sunlight that we had rarely seen 
a more beautiful floral sight. I. reticulata 
can be had in bloom as early as Christmas 
by coaxing the bulbs on in a slightly 
warmed house or frame. 

Iris histrioides.—This is one of the I. 
reticulata set, and flowering in the open in 
February is of considerable value either 
in the rock garden or alpine-house. On 
level ground, much of its good effect is 
lost, while its flower beauty would soon be 
impaired by heavy rains. Hven in the rock 
garden it would pay for a thin carpet of 
greenery or a mulching of fine stone to 
protect its flowers, which are large and 
spreading, their rich blue colour present- 
ing a fine effect. The plant is rarely more 
than 4 inches to 6 inches high, yet it is 
one of the most striking of the early bul- 
bous Irises and a plant for all. The 
variety major merits attention because of 
its large size, and a mass of it at its best 
is singularly rich and striking. It is a 
gem in the alpine-house at the moment. 

Narcissus minimus. — The charming 
little Narcissus minimus is again the 
earliest. of the Daffodils in the open here, 
and has been in bloom for a week or two. 
It is this season considerably earlier than 
the Saragossa Daffodil, and also than N. 
eyclamineus, both of which frequently ap- 
pear as if they would forestall N. mini- 
mus, but hardly, if ever, do so. This year 
it seems as if the gap between minimus 
and the others would be wider than usual. 
N. minimus is one of the most charming 
of all the Narcissi for the rock garden. 
Its earliness is a great point in its favour. 
The colour is a good self-yellow, and the 
form of the flower well repays close in- 
spection. Imported corms show a slight 
variation in size of flower and in stature, 
but all are dainty miniatures of the 
highest order of beauty.—S. ARNottT, Dum- 
fries. 

Rhododendron- moupinense.—This new 
alpine species from China is said to be 
quite hardy. The plant shown on the 10th 
ult., and which gained an award of merit, 
had probably received glass protection., It 
was but a few inches high, and remark- 
able for the purity as well as the size of 
its horizontally-disposed flowers, the latter 
approximating in size even in the small 
plant shown to those of an ordinary 
Indian Azalea. The anthers are deep 
chocolate in colour and in striking con- 
trast to the purity of the widely-expanded 
flowers. The leaves are ovate to ovate- 
lanceolate, entire, of the size and texture 
of those of Olearia Haasti, and thickly set 
on the branches. The certificated plant 
was shown by Miss Willmott, another 
plant being noted in Mr. Reuthe’s group 
in which the flower-buds were on the point 
of opening. Obviously, then, it is an early- 
flowering species, and in conjunction with 
such other-hardy species as R. precox and 
R. parvifolium might in time give us a 
new race welcome in the rock garden and 
elsewhere for earliness and ornament. 
Among the numerous Rhododen- 
drons that have been introduced from 
China within recent years must be. in- 
cluded this species, which was given an 
award of merit at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on February 
10th. It is an alpine species, and forms a 
dense, sturdy little plant, whose compara- 
tively large flowers are borne from one 
t> three together. They are of a 











glistening-white colour, and are each over 
a couple of inches in diameter, As shown, 
the flowers appeared to have been 
brought on under glass, but its true value, 
if it is quite hardy, would appear to be as 
a dwarf shrub for the rock garden, in 
which case it would probably be later in 
flowering.—W. T. 

Hardy flowers naturalised.—At the pre- 
sent time, near the Cumberland Gate 
entrance to the Royal Gardens, Kew, there 
is a pretty mingling of Snowdrops, 
Anemone Hepatica, A. blanda, early hardy 
Cyclamens, Winter Aconite, Christmas 
Roses in variety, Narcissus pallidus prie- 
cox, and other flowering plants, with the 
hardy evergreen Ferns. 
established tufts of the Ferns shelter the 
flowering plants, the warm colour of the 
mature fronds being quite in keeping with 


the surroundings, and very suggestive of | 


what might be done inmanyagarden. Plant 


harmonies, like plant associations in the © 


garden, have perhaps hitherto receive 
rather scant attention, hence the object 
lesson referred to demonstrates how help- 
ful one plant is to another when rightly 
employed. F 
Cotoneaster rotundifolia.—Imagine an 


erect, or sub-erect, spreading bush thinly 


beset with small, roundish, ovate leaves, 
brilliant in the, sunlight with , 
berries almost as large as those of Aucuba 
japonica vera—though not arranged in 
clusters as in that plant—and the reader 


7 





has a fair idea of one of the most striking ~ 
As I saw. | 


and effective of winter shrubs. 
it at Kew recently, in the sunlight, a 
group of the plant was brilliant in the ex- 
treme. The species comes from _ the 
Himalaya, and to gardeners its value is 
enhanced by the fact that the feathered 
tribe, while paying marked attention to 
the berries of other species, appears to 
ignore tuese of the subject of this note, 
Hence the plant, ripening its fruits in Sep- 
tember or October, is ornamental for a 
long time, and certainly few flowering 
plants at any season could surpass in 
brillianey this fine shrub as I saw it in 
mid-February.—E. J. : 

Violet culture. 
issue of February 14, page 100, the writer 
does not mention lime. 





adding plenty of old mortar rubble, which 
ensures good drainage and serves at the 
same time to keep the soil sweet. 
love lime and can hardly have too much of 
it to flower well. Here in the Cotswolds 
we use the disintegrated oolite, which 
answers the same purpose. It is fine lime- 
stone gravel. A few years ago I had a 
garden where this gravel lay close under 
the surface, and I planted out the Violet 
cuttings in a part of the garden where 
there were only 3 inches or so of surface 
soil.. When I dug up the plants in August, 
to move them to the frames, I was 
astonished to find an extraordinary mass 
of roots. Without any exaggeration each 
plant would have almost filled a bucket, and 
it was simply limestone gravel and nothing 
else; no manure or other stimulant had 
been added, and the plants were merely 
runners torn off in spring. If rich soil 
with manure, ete., is put into the frames 
the plants make gross, sappy leaves, and 
the flowers are not nearly so good as if 
limestone or mortar rubble is added 
instead, and especially on the surface. 
Violets should have as much air as pos- 
sible, and the lights should be opened 
always except when there is frost. All 
runners should be removed throughout the 
tiowering season from the time when they 
are planted in the frames. I find Kaiser 
Wilhelm better than Princess of Wales.— 
C. B. R!, Cheltenham. 








Just now the 


scarlet 


In the notes in your © 
It is very neces- — 


sary to keep the compost in the frames — 
open and sweet, and this can be done by — 


Violets © 
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ROSES. 


| ROSE PRINCE DE BULGARIE. 
brsrs, which was introduced in 1902 by M. 


Pernet Ducher, is a very free and con- 
sinuous bloomer. It makes a fine 
standard or half-standard, and is also 
splendid as a pot Rose for the cold house 
er for forcing. When in perfection the 
lovely apricot-centre and palest flesh outer 
petals seem to attract attention. In 





addition to the handsome flowers, the 
young foliage is very beautiful, being of a 
lively amber tint, which is very noticeable 
among a great variety of Hybrid Teas. In 
fact, the varying tints of foliage among 
the Hybrid Teas are perhaps as remark- 
able as the various hues seen in ‘their 
blossoms. 





Hardy climbing Roses (C.).—As you do not 
desire Gloire de Dijon, we presume you wish 
for Roses of free growth and fairly perpetual 
character, and cannot advise you any _ better 
than Mme. Alfred Carriere, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Longworth Rambler, and Mme. Berard. 





Roses. 
following have come under my observa- 
‘tion. 

| Roses, 





NEW ROSES. 


‘A THIRTY-THREE YEARS’ SUBSCRIBER ”’ 


(p. 119) requests a few notes upon new 
Of the varieties referred to the 


I make a speciality of the newest 
which are tried in all ways to 


which they seem adapted. 


Grorcr Diexson as a cut-back has been 


good with me, and is certainly one of the 
| best all-round velvety crimsons. 


The best 


Lose 


Prince de Bulgarie. 


exhibition blooms may be obtained from 
maiden plants, but, unlike so many Roses, 
this variety is good afterwards, It is also 
very sweet-scented, and was one of my 
best late red Roses last autumn. 

Bart or Gosrorp is another dark 
crimson that is good in all ways, though 
not so free as the first named. In 

Kine Grorce V. the crimson flowers are 
shaded with purple, and are much clearer 
than those of most of the purplish-crim- 
sons. It is of vigorous habit. It was good 
very late upon maidens last season. 
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| boldly, 
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LovuIsE CATHERINE BRESLAU is one of 
the most distinct Roses we have; colour, 
salmon-pink and yellow, tinged with crim- 
son and copper. It blooms freely all 
through the season. Very early flowers 
can be had from pegged-down shoots of the 
previous year. ‘These are large, carried 
and always set in clean foliage 


| that never mildews. 








KING oF SrAm is one of last year’s in- 


troductions, and I cannot speak so 


definitely of it. It is certainly a free 
grower. The flowers, borne on stiff long 
stems, are sweet-scented and excellent 
under glass. 

Prrrrose will make a magnificent 
garden Rose. The colour is yellow in mid- 
summer, but much deeper late in the sea- 
son, It is a very free grower and bloomer; 
the. buds long and sweet-scented. 

Mur. CHarLes LuTAUD.—Those who are 
acquainted with Marquise de Sinety need 
only be told that this is even better, being 
larger, fuller, deeper in colour, and of 
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more vigorous growth. The colour is 
ochre-yellow tinted with carmine in the 
bud, which is extra long. It opens to a 
large full flower of chrome-yellow, still 
tinted with scarlet on the outside. 

Mur. EpouARD HERRIOT was first shown 
at the International Show, and also gained 
the gold medal of the National Rose 
Society. The colour is a vivid terra- 
cotta, passing to strawberry-rose. It is 
pretty, especially in the bud stage, and 
blooms freely. The foliage is deep, glossy 
green and appears to be mildew-proof. 

WILLOWMERE also has the deep green 
and glossy foliage of the Pernetiana, and 
is a good grower. The colour is a rich 
shrimp-pink shaded with yellow in the 
centre, toning off to carmine-pink at edges 
of petals. 

Marit ADELAIDE GRAND DUCHESS OF 


LUXEMBOURG is the deepest of orange- 
yellows. It bears large, well-formed 
flowers. Its growth is good both inside 


and out, and I fancy we have one of our 
choicest deep orange-yellows here. 

Mrs. THEODORE DELACOURT has a long, 
rosy-scarlet bud that opens to a reddish- 
salmon with clear yellow shadings. 

Mrs. T. Hiias has large, full flowers of 
the purest chrome-yellow, minus any 
shading. It is a free grower. 

1eS Oe 





PRESENT-DAY ROSES. 


In your issue for February 21st, ‘‘ Pen- 
dennis ’’ asks, ‘‘ What is the matter with 
the present-day Roses?’’ Why, nothing 
at all, except it be a craze for the large, 
fine-shaped—according to the exhibitor’s 
taste—and almost abnormal blooms. We 
are losing much of this, however, and the 
real decorative value of the Rose in 
its more natural condition is being 
appreciated. ‘‘ Pendennis’’ appears to 
cast a little ridicule on the idea of more 
frequent transplanting than was formerly 
the practice. We must admit that fresh 
soil is beneficial to Roses, and when the 
dwarf growers are used it does them good 
to be replanted every few years. I do not 
think our present-day Roses have lost 
vigour. Some varieties are certainly 
weak, but so, too, was quite a number of 
the old ones. 

The last two decades have given us some 
of the most generally useful and reliable 
Roses it is possible to have, while the 
flowering season has been extended, more 
especially in the autumn, a time when few 
of our old ones flowered, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison and a few of the Teas and old 
Monthlies being about all one could rely 
upon. 

Upon the same page as the note of 
“ Pendennis ’’ appears is an illustration of 
a Rose cut from the open this year. I 
haye a few even now (February 19) as I 
write that are in bloom outside, and have 
been so more or less since early June last 
year. Of course, much of this depends 
upon the weather experienced, but it is 
safe to reckon upon September, October, 
and November Roses in fair quality and 
quantity from our present-day Roses. 

East SUSSEX. 


Decaying leaves (J.)—To accelerate the 
rotting of tree leaves it is best to put them 
into a heap and let them become thoroughly 
moist, then frequently turn them. But if 
needed only for ordinary manure, then it is 
better still to mix with them all sorts of 
garden refuse, having the whole turned two or 
three times, some soot being strewn over the 
heap when the turning is proceeding, to kill 
slugs and worms. We have seen such a heap 
in capital condition for use in about four 
months from the collecting of the leaves. 
When decayed leaves are needed to make leaf- 
mould for potting, then they should be kept 
alone, and need, with an occasional turning, 
fully a year to enable the material to 
thoroughly decay. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


ABOUT APPLHES. 
[To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. ] 

Sir,—It is certain that, whether we 
agree as to which is the best apple or not, 
“W.’’? has rendered great service towards 
creating a higher ideal of what a good 
Apple ought to be. We are agreed that 
the sour, large Crab is a disgrace to 

3ritish fruit growing. We get no such 
Apples from abroad, though I consider 
that our really good Apples are seldom 
equalled by those from overseas, good 
though some of them are, and handsome 
though they appear. Of the foreign 
Apples, I like the Canadian Golden 
Russet best. The Winter Banana is of 
fair quality, and Newtown Pippin as a 
long-keeping Apple is very good. Jonathan 
is also good, but, frankly, I would have 
none of them unless the Golden Russet if 
I could get pienty of our best English 
Apples. We do not aim at planting the 
best. The result is we are nowhere, and 
have to fall back on washy foreign fruits, 
which, at any rate, are sweet and eat- 
able. 

As regards our newer Apples, a gentle- 
man writes me from Brighton :— 

Some are no good at all. Rival 
seems to be nasty and collects all the 
scab in the garden. tev. W. Wilks 
has no flavour, though very pretty 
when fresh picked, and after a week 
or two’s storing is quite nasty. Re- 
howh, well ripened on the tree in 
October, I'thought hopeful, but a few 
I have left are quite without flavour. 
Houblon has not yet fruited. Red 
Victoria is a fine-looking Apple, a 
frothy cooker, but not much flavour. I 
have about sixty sorts. 

Judging by the praise these Apples get 
in some quarters it would seem that what 
is termed ‘ log-rolling”’ in literary circles 
is very much practised in the fruit-grow- 
ing world. It is quite time that a stand 
should be made against the evil, and I 
am sure that the great help rendered by 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED in this 
“righteous war ’’ will not be unfruitful. I 
know that the public are eager for good 
fruit, but cannot obtain it. The Crabs 
may crop better, but they only fetch half 
the price of really good Apples, and entail 
for the same money double the labour in 
picking and packing. I doubt if they pay 
any better than a half crop. of good 
Apples. 

Those who raise new Apples might try 
What best Russet blood could do towards 
securing sweetness and flavour. We need 
a good cropping, sweet, well-flavoured, 
long-keeping Apple very badly, and large 
enough for the cook. We already have 
some delicious Apples that cannot well 
be excelled if we would only plant them 
extensively. We all like variety, and 
need, consequently, Apples of different 
flavours. When Cox’s palls on us we like 
another equally good, such as Golden 
Russet. Those who have been advising the 
market planters told them to keep to a 
few sorts, and that the public would not 
buy unknown Apples, no matter how good 
they were. Well, the public are buying at 
high prices all the new Apples from 
abroad, and in my district good new 
English Apples like King’s Acre Pippin 
have created a demand ahead of the 
supply. GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has 
assisted us in the slaughter of some hoary 
delusions, and I am _ personally much 
obliged to the Editor for allowing me to 
indulge in my passion for fighting in such 
a cause. We should all do our best to help 





in the struggle for improvement in all 
regions of human effort. 
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If our fruit lists would frankly state the 
defects as well as the merits of the 
varieties sold, it would be in the best 
interests of nurserymen as well as their 
customers. It is very annoying to waste 
time on a tree the fruit of which is of 
inferior quality. W. J. FARMER, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple Alfriston.—I am pleased to note 
‘Mr. Farmer’’ recommending this, un- 
doubtedly one of the best late cooking 
Apples. Last autumn, in one of the best 
gardens in Surrey, I came across an old 
tree of this, and the gardener told me he 
found it the best Apple for spring use. I 
remember in the seventies seeing in March 
and April, at Hedsor Park, Maidenhead, 
fruit of good size and unsurpassed for 
flavour when stewed. Such kinds as 
Lane’s Prince Albert and several others I 
could name are not to be compared with 
it.—J. Crook. 

Apple London or Five-crowned Pippin.— 
This is a fine late Apple, keeping well 
until the end of April or middle of May. 
It is a very old variety, and was known 
to fruit-growers as far back as the middle 
of the sixteenth century. In appearance 
the fruits are roundish, with four or five 
prominent ribs, -which terminate at the 
eye. They are from medium to large in 
size, and the skin is pale yellow when 
ripe with a rosy flush on the sunny side. 
It is an excellent Apple either for dessert 
or cooking, its brisk flavour being much 
appreciated by those people who prefer a 
slightly acid fruit to a very sweet one. 
Trees of this variety bear freely, but they 
are not strong growers. They set a pro- 
fusion of fruit-buds nearly every season, 
and the crop should be freely thinned if 
extra fine fruits are required. As a bush 
or pyramid it succeeds well, but the 
branches should be kept well thinned out 
to admit plenty of sunlight and air.—T. 


Apple Reinette de Canada.—I can bear 
out what is said in regard to the high 
quality of this Apple, and can also sup- 
port Mr. Bunyard’s opinion that unless 
very well grown and carefully stored, it 
assumes a rubber-like texture. It needs a 





good summer and an open autumn, so that 


the fruit can be left on the trees until, 
say, November, then if well stored you 
may have delicious fruits for dessert in 
April and May. It is several years since 
I sent a dish of this variety to the Horti- 
cultural Hall, with others, at the end of 
January, 


this out for an award of merit. Some ten 


years or more ago it. was not at all diffi-” 


cult to obtain 3d. per lb. wholesale for as 
many as could be had in late winter, and 
at a time when other varieties were plen- 
tiful and very cheap. It would be quite 
worthless gathered in a haphazard way, 
for no matter how well grown or suitable 
the season may have been it will shrivel. 
In cold districts it would, no doubt, repay 
for wall culture. There is no external 
beauty to recommend it, although in some 
seasons it has a brownish tinge on the 
exposed side, and a good deal of russet 
markings. As the variety is not very 
freely planted, naturally the supply is 
short. I found it a regular bearer on an 
old-established tree, never overtaxing 
itself and bearing fruit almost too large 
for dessert. Left. on the tree until 
November and stored cool, the fruit will 
be perfect in April.—W. STRUGNELL. 

Apple Margil.—This hichly-flayvoured, hardy, 
and richly-coloured Apple, I think, does not 
occupy the place in gardens which it deserves. 
It may be termed a small-sized Ribston Pippin, 


but its fruiting qualities and freedom from 
canker or other disease render it a valuable 





kind. It is very suitable for dessert, as large 
sorts are often objected to. 





the Fruit Committee singling — 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ORNAMENTAL THISTLES. 


Ir the Thistles fail to attract by flower 
beauty alone, and in the main do not suit 
the border by reason of their height or 
giant proportions, they still possess that 
degree of picturesqueness which renders 
the best of them very effective in the wild 
garden. Of the importance and imposing ' 





Cnutcus Falconert. 


character of some of these one has but to 
reeali a well-developed example of the 
Scotch Thistle (Onorpodon Acanthium), 
which, while of biennial duration only, is 
Capable of the finest effect during its short 
lifetime. Inits way it is unique, the barren 
rosettes often reaching to several feet 
across, as striking by reason of their huge 
proportions as by the whiteness of the 
entire plant. It is from such as this— 
a plant whose conspicuous beauty can 





only be fully realised when in association 
with the wilder scenery of the garden— 
that those who garden in wild places 
should make a selection, and if preferring 
those of perennial duration would do well 
not to omit so fine a plant as that named 
above. Where space is ample an attempt 
might be made to naturalise it. 
CULTURE.—The Thistles present no diffi- 
culty. An item of importance, however, 
concerns the grouping or disposition of the 





Warley Place, Great Warley. 


plants so that the best with which Nature 
has endowed them might be revealed. For 
example, a group of thé Scotch Thistle, 
woolly of leaf and of silvery whiteness, 
would be seen to greater advantage if 
arranged near to green-leaved shrubs, and 
the same is true of other silvery-leaved 
kinds. Of how to group such things a 
good illustration is afforded by the figure 
of the Himalayan Cnicus Falconeri, which, 
while standing alone, is materially 


assisted in its picturesque effects by its 
surroundings. This is as it should be. To 
plant in any other way, to associate one 
plant with another regardless of the time 
of their flowering, individual merit, or 
ultimate development, would be wrong 
even in the wild garden or woodland, 
where, as elsewhere, contrast or harmony 
is equally to be desired. In fine there 





| should be no sort of competition between 
‘the plants; rather should there be a dis- 


From a photograph in Miss Willmott’s garden at 


tinct endeavour to bring out individual 
merit. This, perhaps, can only be aceon- 
plished by a knowledge of the subjects 
and by discrimination when planting. 

The following are some of the more orna- 
mental of these plants :— 

CARDUUS (CNICUS) HETEROPHYLLUS.—A 
handsome species 6 feet high; flower-heads 
purple. C. tauricus is of gigantic propor- 
tions, the plant reaching’6 feet high and as 
much across; foliage silvery-white; flower- 
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heads purple. This is a particularly 
striking species. 

CENTAUREA.—If not Thistles, some of 
them—c.g., C. babylonica (6 feet to 8 feet 
high, yellow flower-heads) and C. pulchra 
major (purple flower-heads and silvery 
foliage) are handsome enough for purposes 
of wild gardening. 

CNIcUS TRICEPHALUS, Centaurea-like, 
and CG. eriophorus both have purple flower- 
heads, and attain 4 feet to 5 feet high. 

CG. Fatconeri, represented in the accom- 
panying figure, I have not yet seen in 
flower. I am informed, however, by 
Miss Willmott, in whose garden at Warley 
the photograph was taken, that it is 
white. For its picturesque beauty and 
ornamental value the picture tells its own 
tale. 

Ecutnops (GuoBpe THIsTLe).—Of these, 
such as E. bannaticus, a fine grey-blue 
Thistle of branching habit, 4 feet to 5 feet, 





flowering in July and August; E. niveus, 








E. amethystinum, by reason of the fine blue 
colour of stems and flower-heads, should 
be given a position in full sunlight ‘to 
enable it to colour to perfection. In such 
positions both this and HE. alpinum merit 
attention. 

OnorPopDON (CorTron THISTLE). — The 
best of this family are O. bracteatum, a 
plant of S feet or so high, silvery-white 
foliage and handsome rose-purple flower- 
heads of 6 inches. diameter, and O. poly- 
cephalum, also a giant, whose rich rose- 
purple flower-heads are larger than those 
of the first-named kind. It is also a free- 
flowering species. These two represent the 
highest ornament in the Thistle tribe 
known tome. O. Salteri and O. arabicum 
are also giants of 8 feet high with silvery 
leafage, and in conjunction with the 
Seotch Thistle (O. Acanthium) merit 
attention. 

ScoLYMUS HISPANICUS (GOLDEN THISTLE), 
best regarded as a biennial, perhaps, is 

















The Warwick vase. 


a tall-growing plant with silvery flower- 
heads; and WH. sphrerocephalus, whose 
handsome silvery’ leafage and whitish 


flower-heads render it one of the most | 
| though quite good and showy. 


desirable of its set, deserve mention. 


These Globe Thistles are eminently fitted | 


for free grouping, and when established 
are highly ornamental. 

Eryncium (Sea Horiiy).—These are not 
Thistles in any sense, though the bolder 
of them are of so ornamental a nature that 
they might well be employed in the wild 
garden or its approaches, or in other 
positions where picturesque effects are 
desired. HH. agavifolium attains 8 feet 


high, its heavily-armed leaves rendering it | 
striking and distinct. H. pandanifolium is | 


also a tall grower and one of the finest of 
its set. HE. Serra is a noble kind, perhaps 
too tender for general use, though one to 
be remembered in favoured localities. BH. 
giganteum, whose flower-stems and foliage 


are of glistening white, is most desirable. ! 


desirable for colour alone, the golden- 
yellow flower-heads being very  con- 
spicuous. It is 5 feet to 6 feet high. S. 
grandiflorus, also yellow, is dwarfer, 


K. H. JENKINS. 


Phacelia campanularia.—This annual is 
botanically related to the well-known 
Whitlavia grandiflora (which is now 
placed by botanists in the genus Phacelia), 
but has a much more spreading and bushy 
habit of growth, and is therefore more free 
flowering; an average plant will cover 
nearly a foot of ground. It grows from 
6 inches to 8 inches high. The great at- 
traction of the plant consists in its large 
and numerous flowers, of the finest deep 
Gentian satiny blue, of a shade rivalling 
that of Salvia patens, produced in termi- 
nal racemes of from twelve to twenty 
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of an erect campanulate form, with a 
spreading five-lobed limb and short funnel- 
shaped tube, marked in the throat with 
five oblong white spots. It succeeds best 
in dry, warm soils, and may be treated 
either as a hardy or half-hardy annual. 
In the latter case it should be sown under 
glass early in March in light soil, but 
without bottom-heat, the seedlings being 
pricked off early and gradually hardened 
off prior to planting out. When grown as 
a hardy annual it should not be sown in 
the open ground before the end of April or 
beginning of May, and for succession up to 
the end of May. 





THE WARWICK VASH. 

Tue Warwick vase here figured is housed 
in a greenhouse in the grounds of Warwick 
Castle. It’ is of white marble, 5 feet 
6 inches high, and 5 feet 8 inches in 
diameter, and holds 163 gallons. It was 
found at Hadrian’s Villa, near Rome, in 
1770, and was purchased by the second 
Barl of Warwick from his uncle, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. The Castle and gardens 
at Warwick are open to the public on pay- 
ment of a fee, and the vase is one of the 
treasures shown to visitors. H. WALKER. 


LIFTING TURF. 


I want to cut turf°on front lawn to level it in 
order to form a tennis-lawn. Is the ground 
best cut with edging-iron and garden-line, into 
lengths of 1 foot, and then at right angles at 
distances of 3 feet, lifting the turf 5 inches 
deep with a spade and rolling, or is a spade 
suitable? A turfing-iron can be got, but would 
a flat spade not hold the sod better? How do 
you recommend the work to be done?—A 
READER. _ 


[The correct way to prepare turf for 
lifting so\ that it can be relaid with 
accuracy is first to measure off and mark 
with sticks one end of the plot into con- 
secutive ‘‘strips’’ or spaces 1 foot apart, 
and repeat the same at the opposite end. 
Then stretch a garden line between the 
first top and bottom pegs or marking 
sticks, on the outside, and strain it as 
tight as possible. Then, with an edging- 
iron, previously ground and made very 
sharp, make a continuous incision in the 
turf of a uniform depth of 23 inches from 
the top to the bottom of the plot by the 
side of the line, the latter acting both as | 
a guide and serving to prevent, on account 
of its being taut, any great deviation from 
a correct or straight line. Then take up 
the line and stretch it between the next 
top and bottom pegs, and slit the turf 
from end to end as before, and continue in 
this way until the whole of the turf which 
has to be lifted has been so dealt with. 
After this measure off on the two outer 
lines, and starting from the top towards © 
the bottom, spaces equal to 1 yard, which 
mark with sticks. When done stretch the 
line between these pegs, commencing at 
the top, and with the edging-iron slit the 
turf right across from one side to the 
other, and continue in this way until the 
last two pegs are reached at the bottom of 
the plot. The latter series of lines or 
‘cuts’’ will stand at right angles to those 
made in the opposite direction, as pre- 
viously mentioned, and if correctly carried 
out the whole plot when finished will be 
mapped out into sections of 1 foot wide 
and 8 feet long. To ensure uniformity in 
the thickness of the turves they should be 
lifted with a proper turfing-iron, ground 
and sharpened beforehand. The turves 
should be cut 2 inches thick and each be 
rolled up tight and stacked one on the 
other in a convenient position ready for 
relaying. If the weather proves dry or 
frosty cover them with mats. A spade is 
a most unsuitable implement to lift turf 
with, as uniformity in the thickness of the 
turves cannot, and does not, result from 





blossoms, which are developed in succes- 
sion. Hach flower is about an inch across, 


its employment. There is no necessity for 
the turves to be thicker than 2 inches.] 
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Ww HITE PHLOX AND LARGE FORGET- 
MB-NOT: 
ae the best groups I had last year 
was one composed of plants of a white 
with around and beneath them a 
-bed of the large Waterside Forget-me-not, 
Syrhich flowers all the summer in rather a 
cool border. The effect of the two was 


quite charming and very lasting. The 
name of the white Phlox is Mrs. Jenkins. 


increased 
excellent 


This Forget-me-not is as easily 





as the old one, and makes an 
‘plant for the open-air garden. W. 
ANNUALS FOR THE FLOWER 


GARDEN. 
Ir is. probable that many people fail to 
‘realise what an interesting, varied, and 
enduring display can be made with an- 
nuals, and, touching the latter poinft—en- 
durance—it may be noted that it is some- 
times advisable to leave out some of the 
very bright-hued kinds if of a transitory 





raised early in a little warmth to secure 
good plants. However, it must be remem- 
bered that there are not many 
which can be sown and grown entirely in 
the open that have the enduring powers of 
those named above. In noting the dwarfer 
forms I did not mention a first-rate white, 
and might add that I have never found 
anything in annuals quite so good as the 
best of the Tufted Pansies, Seagull for 
choice, ever since I had the misfortune to 
lose a lovely seedling something after the 
style of White Swan. BH. B.S. 
Hardwick. 


NOTES 





AND REPLIES. 

Salvia patens.—This old plant is not 
nearly socommon as it deserves to be, for 
really blue flowers of a lasting character 
are scarce. There are two ways of in- 
creasing stock. The first is to pot the old 
roots now, place them in heat, and strike 
as cuttings the young shoots that spring 
up from the collar of the tuberous roots, 


annuals | 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
NTED FOLIAGE 
GREENHOUSE. 
scented foliage 





SWHET-SCE} IN THE 


PLANTS with are always 


| admired, and those who appreciate the 
old-fashioned nosegay like a few cut 
sprays of some sweet-smelling subject 
added to it. Among greenhouse plants 
| Suitable for this purpose are the 
SCENTED-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS, at one 


time extensively grown, then very much 


neglected, but now coming into favour 
again. One drawback is the confused 


state of the nomenclature of these charm- 
ing plants, but the trials now being con- 
ducted at Wisley should lead to a con- 
siderable improvement in that respect. A 
prominent feature of the scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums is the great variety in the 
fragrance of the different kinds. Among 
the perfumes represented is a Lemon-like 
fragrance, while the _ distinct - looking 





nature in favour of quieter tones of much 
greater endurance, especially if required 
in some prominent position. If the whole 
of the lawn beds, whether in a formal 
pattern or scattered irregularly, are to 
be filled with annuals they should be 
planted with due regard to the different 
heights so as to break up any long stretch 
of flat surface. After a somewhat lengthy 
experience with all kinds of annuals, I 
think the things I should choose for the 
work under consideration in a garden 
of annuals would be Antirrhinums, Pent- 
stemons, Delphinium Blue Butterfly, Gail- 
lardias, and the Namaqualand Daisy in 
tall things and in dwarf things, 
Phlox Drummondi Petunia Rosy Morn, 
Tagetes Legion of Honour, and the best 
types of the dwarf Nasturtiums (varieties 
of the last to be chosen whose flowers 
dominate the foliage and are thrown well 
above it). All the above are very endur- 
ang and will give a capital display all 
through the summer, the only drawback 
to some of them, from the amateur’s 
standpoint, being that they have to be 





Giant Forget-nic-not and white Phlox. 


and grow them on in heat till established , 


and, 
good 


in small pots, then harden off 
towards the end of May, plant out in 
soil. 
of this plant is to sow seed at once in the 
hotbed, covering 
glass to confine the moist 
around the seeds, 
mination. 


atmosphere 
and hasten their ger- 


Birds taking Camellia buds.—In reply to | 


“X Y Z’s” query in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of 
Nov cake 22nd, page 766, I have never noticed 
wild birds, of ‘which we have plenty, taking 
Camellia buds. We have several trees grown 
out-of-doors which are covered with blossoms 
in the spring. We have a Japanese chicken 
which is rather fond of eating petals from a 
red Camellia bush and takes all he can reach, 
but the other flowers and buds never seem 
damaged in any way.—R. C., Devon. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXV, of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price 3d., post 
Sree 3id.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. 6d., by post Is. 9d.). 


the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C. If ordered 
together, the price af the Index and Binding Case is 2s., 
post free. 


The second way of getting up a stock | 


the pot with a piece of | 


The Index and | 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from | 











| Verbena, 


| allowing them to flag 


Pelargonium tomentosum would, from its 
smell, be at once taken for a Peppermint. 
Another plant remarkable for its scented 
foliage is the 

LEMON-SCENTED VERBENA (Aloysia or 
Lippia citriodora). In the favoured parts 
of the country this will survive the winter 
out-of-doors, but generally speaking it 
must be regarded more as a greenhouse 
than a hardy shrub. Large specimens 
grown in tubs are very useful for terraces 
or Similar positions during the summer 
months. There is a strange variety 
(seldom met with) in which the leaves 
have more the smell of Peppermint than 
the delicious fragrance of the normal 
form. This variety bears, I believe, the 
varietal name of Malonetti. Complaints 
are sometimes made of a difficulty in 
striking cuttings of the Lemon-scented 
and this is certainly the case if 
the cuttings are formed of the firm, 
ripened shoots. If, however, the young, 
soft shoots are taken in early spring, and 
dibbled into pots of sandy soil, without 
, they root readily if 
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they are put into a close propagating case 
with a gentle heat; indeed, under con- 
ditions suitable for FuchSias, Heliotropes, 
and other soft-wooded plants. The 

MyrtLe (Myrtus communis) is also ad- 
mired for its fragrant leaves, in addition 
to which it is a valuable evergreen shrub, 
quite hardy in mild districts. The pure 
white, sweet-scented blossoms are also a 
very valuable asset. Like the Lemon- 
scented Verbena, large plants in tubs are 
also valuable in many ways. Beside the 
ordinary broad-leaved form there is also 
one with small, narrow leaves. A variety 
of this last, known as Jenny Reitchen- 
pach, will flower very freely in quite a 
small state. It is an old variety, but not 
much known, though I noted some particu- 
larly well-flowered examples two or three 
seasons ago in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery 
at Chelsea. Another plant with a delicious 
Citron-like fragrance is 

HUCALYPTUS CITRIODORA. AS is well 
known, the various species of Eucalyptus 
produce two quite distinct types of foliage, 
and in the case of this kind it is the young 
leaves, which are rough and hairy, that 
possess this perfume in such a marked 


manner. The same remark also applies to 
the ordinary Blue Gum _ (Eucalyptus 
globulus), whose large, firm-textured 


leaves have but little of the scent common 
to the foliage borne by young plants. 
The scent of Eucalyptus globulus is 
appreciated by some, but on’ the other 
hand many do not care for it. It is 
different, however, with BH. citriodora, the 
fragrance of which is generally liked. 
These Hucalypti are best raised from seed 
in a gentle heat in early spring, as they 
then grow away freely 
effective plants. The 
PINE APPLE-SCENTED SALVIA is remark- 
able for the scent given off by the leaves 


when they are slightly agitated, but if 
they are at all bruised the pleasing 


fragrance is superseded by a stronger and 
less pleasant one. A very old plant with 
scented leaves is the 

BALM OF GILEAD, which used to be 
known as Dracocephalum canariense, but 
now known as Cedronella triphylla. It is 
exceedingly valuable in the greenhouse, 
and used to be much grown, but is now 
rarely met with. Wet. 





HELIOTROPE IN WINTER. 
THERE are few plants of more value for 
the embellishment of the conservatory in 
winter than well-grown standard Helio- 
tropes. ‘The fragrance of the flowers en- 
hances their value, and if the plants 
occupy a fairly light position they will, 
with liberal root assistance, continue to 
grow and flower right on into the spring 
and early summer. The plants should be 
arranged along the back of a stage and 
bushy subjects be placed in front, so as 
to partly hide the naked stems, or they 
look well placed here and there between 
Camellias in the permanent beds, the pots 
being plunged in the soil. The flowers are 
also most useful for cutting, and last well 
if placed in a fairly cool room.and given a 
change of water. Although the plants may 
be grown on from year to year if well cut 
back, repotted, and liberally fed, yet year- 
ling plants give the best results, cuttings 
being taken early in February from old 
plants cut back and placed in an inter- 
mediate heat in December, and grown on 
in a comfortable temperature till the end 
of April, at which date the plants should 
be removed to an ordinary greenhouse, 
being potted on as necessary, using a com- 
post of good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, 
rotten manure free from worms, and a 
liberal sprinkling of road grit or coarse 
sand, draining well, and potting firmly. 
They are best hardened off by putting 
them into a small skeleton house composed 


and soon form | 


| 





, 
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of posts and rafters, which can be covered 
at night in inclement weather, until about 
the second week in June, when they may 
be completely exposed in a sheltered nook 
or corner. The plants should be kept to a 
single stem, the leader being allowed to 
have full liberty and all lateral or side 
growths trimmed off as formed. Some 
little time before the leader has reached 
standard or half-standard height the 
plants must be stopped to encourage plenty 
of side branches. Good specimens can be 
grown in 10-inch pots, diluted farmyard 
liquid being given several times weekly as 
these become filled with roots. It is alsoa 
good plan to mulch the surface with spent 
Mushroom manure, and to half plunge the 
pots to prevent breakage from falling in 
windy weather, or posts and wires may be 
used as for Chrysanthemums. From the 
beginning to the middle of October is a 
good time to move the plants under glass, 
where feeding must be continued. 40K 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seedling Amaryllises.—I see it stated in 
your pages that once in three years is often 
enough to pot Amaryllises. I have some seed- 
lings that have been three years in 6-inch pots, 
and they are doing very well and some are 
showing flower. (1) Shall I let them bloom first? 
(2) Shall I take all the soil from the roots? 
(3) Shall I give them larger pots?—T. WELLS, 
Newbury. 

[As your Amaryllises are so far advanced 
they should certainly not be repotted until 
the flowers are over, and, from the condi- 
tion they are in, we should say that prac- 
tically all of them will bloom. In repot- 
ting, the roots should not be disturbed 
more than can be avoided, and as yours 
are in such good condition they would 
certainly need larger pots. Where the 
roots are so numerous that they cannot 
be properly watered this can be effectually 
done by soaking them in a pail or tub for 
a short time. Anyhow, your Amaryllises 
would appear to have done remarkably 
well, on which fact we beg to congratulate 
you. | 

The unheated conservatory.—It is quite 
possible to have a pretty and interesting 
conservatory without the trouble and ex- 
pense of heating. There may at times be 
a searcity of flowers in cold winters, but 
there are bright and graceful fine-foliaged 
plants. And as regards flowers, we shall 
have to grow more hardy things and those 
recent introductions from China and else- 
where that will thrive under glass with- 
out artificial heat. A good deal may be 
done with climbing and other Roses. I 
have never seen Maréchal Niel do so well 
as in turfy loam with a little manure in a 
cold house. “Camellias and a few of the 
best Glematises will be quite at home; and 
at the present time how bright are bulbs 
of many kinds, and a little later there 
may be Lilies in much variety. There are 
hardy Palms and Dracienas from Austra- 
lia and tree Ferns and other plants from 
New Zealand, and as the season merges 
into summer nearly everything in the 
way of flowering plants and Ferns will 
flourish. Sometimes during hot spells we 
may want to use a little shade. Fuchsias 
and other summer flowers will be quite at 
home.—H. 


Fuchsias.—For general all-round culture we 
owe much to the Fuchsias. Young plants may 
be easily struck from cuttings dibbled into the 
warm, sandy bed of a propagator now, and 
potted on to make very serviceable plants for 
pots, window-boxes, baskets, or the green- 
house. Spring-struck plants, too, one may 
also commence to train with a view to mak- 
ing standards. This will, of course, mean 
the rubbing off of all side shoots until the de- 
sired height is reached, a stake in the mean- 
time being placed in the pot, to which the 
plant must be tied.—TOWNSMAN. 

Tulipa saxatilis—Half a dozen or so of 
this in a pan have just come into bloom in a 
sunny conservatory, and although a trifle 
drawn up, which impairs their appearance, 
they are nevertheless remarkable. The colour 
a ares shot with rose, the centre golden.— 











TREES AND SHRUBS. 


TREES FOR EXPOSED LAND. 

WE will suppose that the reader has a 
wind-swept piece of ground on or near the 
sea, on the exposed side of which he wishes 
to establish a shelter belt to protect a 
house, garden, or future planting of more 
delicate or choicer trees. He refers to a 
book, or perhaps consults a nurseryman, 
and learns that the best trees for the pur- 
pose are Austrian, Pinaster, Corsican, and 
Scotch Pines in the order named, and that 
certain native deciduous trees, such as 
Sycamore, Beech, etc., and the Ilex Oak, 
stand exposure well.. He may also be told 
that Pines like a light or sandy soil, which 
is perfectly true, but it needs qualifying. 
The nature of the subsoil is sometimes 
more important than the few inches of 
surface soil. I have seen plantations 
made on the cliffs of the north coast of 
Cornwall, where there are but a few inches 
of soil overlying solid rock, quite imper-_ 
vious to the roots of trees. Regardless of 
the fact that Pines are deep-rooted trees, 
they have been selected for these situations 
because Pines are recommendedfor exposed 
situations near the’ sea. The result has 
been a’ great deal of time and money 
wasted. It cannot be too strongly empha-— 
sised that all the Pines, with the possible 
exception of P. insignis, which does not 
seem so particular in this respect, must 
have a subsoil into which their roots can 
penetrate deeply if they are to flourish. 
In the absence of sucha subsoil it is better 
to plant some of our surface-rooting native 
trees, such as Sycamore, the finest tree we 
have for the exposed side of a plantation. 
It is entirely catholic as regards soil, sub- 
soil, or situation, and minds continuous — 
winds less than any other forest tree that 
I know. It flourishes in the mild climate 
of Gornwall or on the cold, bleak moors 
of Westmorland and Cumberland or on the 
windy coast of Fife. - 

In the warmer parts of England an 
Scotland Pinus insignis is one of the best 
trees for a wind break, and it does not 





i 





appear to demand such a depth of pene- 


trable subsoil as other Pines. But it has 
one very serious fault. It is so rapid in 
growth that it is liable to be blown over 
during the first ten years. The Turkey 
Oak does very well near the sea, and will 
stand a lot of wind. It is quite a fast- 
growing tree, and does not require a warm 
situation. I have seen fine specimens of 
it on the east coast of Scotland. Turkey 
Oak, Beech, Ilex Oak, and other trees may 
be planted, always keeping in mind the 
relation between deep-rooted trees and the 
character of the subsoil. Never plant 
Spruce in a position exposed to winds. 
Silver Fir is better—R. W. B. ONsLow, in 
Field. 





Juniperus chinensis aurea. — This” is 
without doubt one of the most distinct of 
all the Junipers found. in our gardens. AS 
some of the oldest plants have now 
assumed their true character and habit, 
one is better able to judge of their worth. 
One of the largest specimens to be found 
in this country I planted in 1877. This 


has grown to a height of about 12 feet. It > 


is of very slow growth, seldom making a 
shoot more than 8 inches long in one 
season. The branches are very rigid and 
closely covered with foliage, which, in a 
young state, is of a bright golden hue, but 
as it becomes older it turns to a pale 
green colour. As a single specimen this 
variety forms a very interesting object on 
account of its peculiar habit of growth 
when it has attained a fair size. It should 
be planted in an open position and fully 
exposed to the sun, when the young foliage 
in spring will be much brighter.—H. C. Ps 
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} RHODODENDRON SILBERAAD’S 
WINTER FLOWERING. 

THE illustration shows what is believed to 
be the largest known bush of this hybrid in 


| existence. It is perfectly hardy and blooms | 
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| Many of these things have been quite ex- 
cluded from our shrubberies, owing to the 
| crowding together of a variety of things 


/ 5 é 
and letting them run into one another, or 


| by that still worse system of annually 
digging between the shrubs and mutilating 





Rhododendron Silberaad’s Winter-flowering. From a photograph sent 


about February with the Snowdrops and 
Crocuses, and makes a most lovely picture 
with its soft pink blooms, and at a time of 
year when so little else is showing any 
-eolour. The flowers when cut are also 
most useful for table decoration. 
Y.-H. Upton. 
[We quite agree; we grow it, but it has 
not yet flowered with us, but we hear good 
accounts of it from neighbours.—ED.] 





ARRANGEMENT OF SHRUBBERIES. 
GROUPING is the simplest and best method 
of arrangement, and certainly the most 
natural. There is nothing of a satisfac- 
tory nature in the present method of in- 
discriminately mixing trees and shrubs 
without due regard to their habits, re- 
quirements, or fitness for the purpose. In 
many shrubberies choicer things have been 
choked to death by hungry Box or Laurel. 
Good shrubs are plentiful and cheap. If 
the area to be planted is very extensive 
some of the commoner things may be used, 
but eyen then we may confine their use 
to the less important positions, and group 
the choicer things nearer the margin of 
the shrubbery and in the more conspicuous 
places. Grouping is very simple, because 
if we have three, six, or a score of plants 
of any one thing, we have only to group 
them boldly in a sufficient space to allow 
room for the development of each, and 
follow the idea throughout till all the 
things are planted. The result would be 
far more satisfactory than many of the 
mixtures of shrubs so common in gardens 
at the present day. Moreover, with ex- 
tensive families like the Spirzea, Philadel- 
phus, Deutzia, or other flowering shrubs, 
grouping affords a good opportunity of 
arranging the different members of the 
family in proximity, So that we can have 
all the effect, and also make comparisons, 
and learn the distinctions between them. 

Assuming that the larger trees in the 
greater part of the shrubbery are grouped 
at proper distances, the ground between 
need not be left bare or annually dug, as 
there is a host of low shrubs that would 
carpet the ground between the taller 
things and not interfere with their growth. 


by Mrs. Upton, Coolatore, Moate, Co. Westmeath. 


them by cutting them into a round mass, 


may naturally possess. The margin of the 
shrubbery is generally either ill-defined, or 
consists of a border in which a few hardy 
plants are languishing. 
fine opportunity for boldly using small, 
but choice dwarf shrubs and good hardy 





plants in broad masses; but these last, if 
they have to contend with the rambling 
roots of the shrubs, should be selected with 
a view to their suitability for the purpose. 
Many vigorous hardy plants will thrive 


till they lose what little individuality they | 


| shrubs. 


Lilies will do well for years if planted in 
good soil on the margins of the shrubbery, 
whilst things like Solomon’s Seal, Lily of 
the Valley, and Woodruff will thrive in 
and among the very roots of shrubs. 

dhe 





Rhododendrons and lime.—I have found R. 
| hirsutum and R. ferrugineum do well in a 
| soil where the hybrid kinds died and Daphne 
| Cneorum refused to grow. It was no good 
| putting peat into beds in low positions if 
| the surrounding soil was of a limy nature, as 
| the water drained into the peat charging it 
| with lime. When at Forde Abbey I never 
could grow greenhouse Rhododendrons, etc., as 
the water came from limestone hills around.— 
| Dorset. 








| STYRAX WILSONI. 

THE few species of Styrax which have 

been introduced to British gardens are all 

useful ornamental flowering trees or 
In the past the two most promi- 
nent ones were the Japanese S. Obassia and 
the Chinese and Japanese S. japonicum. 
Recent explorations in China have added 
several other species, all of which promise 
to combine the grace of habit and beauty 


_of flowers incidental to the older species. 


| Hupeh. 


S. Wilsoni, one of the newer species, has 
been named after its collector, Mr. HB. H. 
Wilson, who obtained seeds in Western 
Last year a plant in bloom was 


| Shown by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, 


| Royal 
| attracted considerable attention, although 


Here, again, is a | 


Essex, at the Chelsea HBxhibition of the 
Horticultural Society, where it 


plants had previously been shown. ‘The 
plant resembles Styrax japonicum to some 
extent, in habit and general appearance, 
although the growths are more slender and 
the flower-stalks shorter. As may be seen 


_from the accompanying illustration, the 





for years in such situations if the site is) 


first well prepared for them. Many of the 


branches are slender and arching, the 
white flowers being produced several 
together from the undersides of the 
branches. _S. Wilsoni should be planted 





flowering shoot of Styrax W%lsont. 


in well-drained, loamy soil, a little peat 
or leaf-mould being placed about the roots 
at planting time. As the plant is offered 


for the modest sum of half-a-crown, it 

ought soon to find its way into many 

gardens. 1D: 
Kew. 
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PRUNING ORCHARD TREES. 
PRUNING properly can only be learned by 
long experience coupled with close obser- 
vation of the different varieties of fruit- 
trees operated upon, and no description 
how to do it, however elaborately penned, 
is equivalent thereto. Pruning does not 
consist in shortening or cutting off nearly 
every shoot made, but rather in the judi- 
cious thinning out of the shoots, the mind 
being an active agent in carrying forward 
the probable result. There are those who 
object to pruning of any kind almost; cer- 
tainly this may do for a time, but against 
this theory I would point out the crowded 
mop-headed trees of nine-tenths of our 
orchards and the quality of the fruit pro- 
duced. The question is, which system 
produces the best fruit and consequent. re- 
turns? I can only admit sound, clean, 
handsome fruit into competition; of in- 
ferior fruit there is already far too much, 
and it will only be when we ¢Can abun- 
dantly supply our markets with as good 
fruit as the foreigner that we shall be able 
to beat him, for quality is the test of 
cheapness, and good articles recommend 
themselves. 

After planting a young orchard of 
standard trees there is some diversity of 
opinion as to whether the trees should be 
then cut hard back or not cut back atall. I 
have tried both plans with pretty equal 
results. Doubtless both ways have their 
respective merits, but I rather hold to a 
moderate shortening back. There are 
others who do not shorten at all the first 
year, but cut hard back nearly to the stem 
the second year. This is to me the most 
objectionable form. Whichever plan is 
pursued the trees should be thinned, and 


shoots that are intended to become the 
permanent limbs regulated accordingly 


year by year. In dealing with old trees 
that have been for years neglected, dif- 
ferent tactics must be adopted and the saw 
brought into requisition. If the thinning 
out is judiciously done, the roots right, the 
land not waterlogged, and the branches 
free from canker and Lichens, the trees 
and also the produce may be improved, but 
they seldom become really profitable. I 
should rather recommend them to be left 
alone, and a young orchard on a new site 
established. M.-C. 


GRAPE VINES: SEASONABLE NOTES 
FOR AMATEURS. 

It is advisable to allow the new shoots to 

grow soon after March 10th. I am, of 





course, referring to Vines allowed to start 
naturally. Where vineries are adequately 
heated Vines may be started several weeks 
before the date named, and, if carefully 
treated, the Grapes will ripen, in the case 
of early varieties, from the middle of July 
to the end of August. In the case of un- 
heated structures there is often a difficulty 
in getting the Grapes well coloured and 
properly ripened in good time in the 
autumn. Late varieties, to keep well, 
should be matured by October 10th at the 
latest. Muscat of Alexandria and Gros 
Colman Grapes require quite six months 
to ripen in when assisted a little with 
artificial heat. It is not advisable to 
grow these varieties without artificial 
heat, but many amateurs do so, and 
with a fair amount of success. Ali- 
ecante and Gros Maroc take quite six 
months. Black Hamburgh, ~ Foster’s 
Seedling, and Madresfield Court require at 
least five months and a half. The last 
three named are good ones for unheated 
houses, but many amateurs like to have a 
variety of Grapes, and too often include 
with cool-house sorts those that need heat. 
In such instances a certain measure of 
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success may be secured, but not that which 
is considered quite satisfactory. 

Sun-heat with proportionate atmospheric 
moisture will result in a kindly growth ot 
the new shoots even in a cool-house. Early 
in the morning the top ventilators should 
be opened sufficiently to cause a circula- 
tion of air without any cold currents 
entering. Between 11 o’clock and noon on 
a very bright day more air may be ad- 
mitted. Then it will be necessary to lightly 
damp the path of the house. About 
9 o’clock in the afternoon begin to reduce 
the ventilation, entirely closing the lights 
about one pour later. Do not again damp 
the floor. ‘This will be necessary later on 
when the leaves on the Vines:are more 
fully developed. In cool houses the rods 
should not be syringed to encourage the 
buds to break into growth, because the 
bark would not get dry again that day. 
Syringing may be done and prove very 
beneficial in~ heated structures. Front 
ventilation will not be needed before the 
Vines are in flower. 3ut in the mean- 
time more top ventilation will be required, 
more or less, according to the temperature 
outside. Just before the shoots touch the 
roof-glass tie them down a few inches. 
Then, in a week’s time, again bring them 
nearer the wires and finally fasten them 
to the wires when the Vines are flowering. 
Leave, of course, one shoot to each spur, 
and stop the shoots at two or three joints 
heyond the bunch. On established Vines 
1 Ib. per foot run of rod will be quite 
heavy enough a crop to leave to ripen. 

NEWLY-PLANTED VINES.—Even in houses 
well heated it is best to allow the new 
shoots to commence growing as naturally 
as possible. As the warm weather comes 
the new shoots will gain strength, and. 
during the months of September and 
October, the pipes should be kept warm 
on all dull days and every night. With 
free ventilation at this period the rods 
will ripen well and be in good condition 
for bearing a bunch or two of Grapes each 
the following year, as it is unwise to crop 
Vines the same year that they are planted 
if intended for permanent bearing. 

G7 Ga bs 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lime sulphur solution.—What is lime sul- 
phur solution (Hudkin’s brand), and where can 
L obtain it? A friend advised me to spray my 
fruit-trees with this in March. Will it hurt 
the blossoms ?—FIsH. 





[Lime sulphur is made- by boiling 
together lime and flowers of sulphur. It 
can be obtained of any manufacturing 
agricultural chemist, but it should not be 
used when the trees are in bloom. It may 
be used rather strong for winter spraying 
and weaker for summer spraying, and 
directions are given with the different 
brands. | 

Training Vines under glass.—I was 
much interested in reading the note on 
this subject on page 30, issue January 10th, 
py “BE. H.’? Undoubtedly, Vines are 
trained too near the roof-glass in many 
instances. Old structures are generally 
found to be low, and there is not much 
head-room: in them. In recent years 
vineries have been built sufficiently high 
to admit of ample head-room and also 
space between the glass and the Vines. 
None of the main leaves should touch the 
roof-glass when fully developed. I would 
have all wires fixed 8 feet from the glass. 
This space would allow of ‘the side shoots 
being trained in a slightly upward direc- 
tion without coming into contact with the 





glass. This is an advantage where brittle 
shoots are concerned, as in the case of 
Alicante, Gros Maroc, ete. There should 
always be a free circulation of air between 
the glass and the Vine foliage. When 
trained well away from the roof-glass, as 
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suggested by ‘‘ HB. H.,’’ there is not much 
risk to the foliage from sudden changes: 
in the temperature, especially if the heat- 
ing and ventilation are properly attended 
to. The necessity for shading would also 
be obviated.—BoURNE VALE. 

Nuts as a screen.—Some years ago I 
was asked what would be advisable to 
plant as a screen in the summer to divide 
the garden from a paddock. The situa- 
tion was a fairly sheltered one from the 
north-east, and as fruit-trees were not re- 
quired, there being an ample supply, I 
advised planting Filberts and Cob Nuts. 
The trees were planted somewhat more 
thickly than I advised, but the crops have 
been splendid. The trees in question have 
been pruned only occasionally, as the aim 
was to get a screen more than anything 
else. A portion of the trees formed an- 
avenue, and, grown thus, had a pleasing 
effect. For this purpose some of the Red 
Filberts were planted, as these have a ~ 


nice colour. No matter what kinds are 
grown, it is advisable to have several 


varieties, as some bear fewer catkins than 
others. For instance, the Cosford should 
always find a place, as, though not so 
large, this variety produces a profusion — 
of male eatkins. Other good varieties are — 
the Kentish Cob and Pearson’s Prolific, a 
small round Nut, but very prolific. The 
Atlas Cob retains its foliage longer than 
any.—C. R. ' 

Planted out Fig-trees.—Thin out the 
growths on permanently-planted trees now 
being forced to afford a succession to the 
pot trees, and, if not already done, stop 
all growths beyond the fruit at the sixth 
leaf. Give water at the roots as often as 
is necessary, and if the trees are old and 
the roots confined, liquid diluted in ac 
cordance with its strength may with ad-— 
vantage be afforded instead. Too much or 
too little water seriously affects the crop 
and often causes the trees to cast their 
fruits. Until the flowering period 
reached keep the trees well syringed and 
close early after admitting air in bright” 
weather. For the present a night and day 
temperature ranging from 55 degs. to 60 
degs. and from 65 degs. to 70 degs., ac- 
cording to the weather, will suflice.-- 
G. P.K. 

Nuts.—As the female flowers are now 
discernible, Filbert and Cob Nuts should 
receive whatever pruning is necessary. 
The weather of late has been most pro- 
pitious for the dispersion of pollen, and 
as there is a great wealth of male catkins, 
a good crop of Nuts may reasonably be 
looked for this season. Dead wood and 
all sucker-like growths must be cut clean ~ 
away, shortening back all the young 
growths having female flowers on them to 
one bud beyond the last-named, and those 
which are bare of fruit to three or four 
buds. Keep the centres of the bushes as 
open as possible, cutting out a branch here 
and there to effect this if necessary. When 
pruning is completed give each tree @ 
dressing of manure and lightly dig it iIn— 
At W. 

Planting Figs.— These may now be 
planted with safety outdoors. Plants 
having from three to five shoots oF 
branches, and from the stems of which in 
the cutting stage all buds, with the ex 
ception of those at the tips, had been re- 
moved, are best for the purpose. No 
suckers are then sent up from the base. 
Poor soil containing a good percentage of 
lime rubbish, with no manure, will ensure 
short-jointed, fruitful growth, and as the 





rooting space must be restricted to obtain 
the best results, the border should be con- 
fined to a circumscribed area at the outset. 
The best varieties for outdoor cultivation 
are Brown Turkey, Reculver, and White 
Marseilles. 
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VEGETABLES. 


SMALL BARLY CAULIFLOWERS. 
‘aL Cauliflowers in May and June are 
hore useful than at other seasons when 
is abuwudance of other vegetables. 


flere 
‘nm early sowing is usually made in 
‘ebruary under glass, but there is no 


reat gain if the weather is not suitable 
or planting, or the site is not ready. By 
owing early in March, and growing the 
epedlings on quickly, the heads are pro- 
uced in a short time. 

The old method of sowing in the early 
utumn is still to be commended where 
he means to protect the spring-sown are 
ot at hand, as the autumn-sown will give 
eads a little later. For this work the 
irger varieties are usually employed. Of 
he smaller quick-growing kinds of the 
mowball type we have some excellent 
arieties, indeed, some make such com- 
act growth that they do well with pot or 
rame culture. By sowing the seeds in a 
an or box a considerable saving of time 
3 effected. A great saving of time is also 
ffected if the plants, when large enough, 
Te pricked out on a warm bed and 
‘covered for a time. Many growers find it 
good plan to make a trench, say, 4 feet 
0 6 feet wide and 1 foot deep, incor- 
orating with the soil some well-rotted, 
Id hot-bed manure, and planting therein 
everal rows. Planted thus it is an easy 
aatter to place a few sticks or supports 
iver the top and cover at nightfall for a 


ime. It is surprising what rapid growth 
he plants make when carefully lifted 


vith a ball, and how quickly they come 
nto use if the small early - forcing 
varieties are used. These I have planted 
2 inches apart, and got heads quite large 
nough for home supplies. Many who only 
vant a limited number may utilise any 
varm corner and use cloches for a short 
ime. The Sutton First Crop is an ideal 
mall early variety, remarkably dwarf, 
ind of compact growth. Early Forcing 
ind Express are also excellent for this 
vork, the latter a little later, also larger. 
first Crop may be had fit for table in a 
ittle over three months from time of sow- 
ng the seed. The heads are fine, white, 
ind of splendid quality. Wis EY. 





MAKING AN ASPARAGUS BED. 


Vint you kindly tell me how to prepare an 
isparagus bed? Ground is on_ good slope, 


acing south. Soil heavy, red Herefordshire 
oam.—B. M. 


[The ‘soil for Asparagus should be deep 
ind porous, with good natural drainage. 
Che ground should be trenched two spits 
leep, and plenty of partially - rotted 
aanure added. Decayed vegetable refuse, 
‘oad-grit, and leaf-mould are also excel- 
ent adjuncts to the soil, while sea-sand— 
vhere it is readily obtainable—is a most 
‘aluable addition. Except in very cold, 
etentive soils, the old custom of forming 
1arrow, raised beds is not to be recom- 
nended, but in such soils artificial drain- 
ige is needful for the best results to be 
btained. In these cases a drain of 4-inch 
jipes, at a depth of 2 feet, should be pro- 
rided, the pipes, which should lead into 
-Main drain, being surfaced with cinders, 


‘ubble, or broken -bricks, over which 
uryes and a larger amount of light 


naterials, such as old lime-rubble, wood- 
ishes, and burnt refuse, should be added, 
0 keep the compost porous. In planting, 
Vhich is best done in April, choose a dull, 
noist day, for the roots soon suffer from 
*xposure to the sun. The plants should 
10t be placed closer than 2 feet from 
‘rown to crown, as otherwise the beds 
300n become unduly crowded, and the 
trowths in consequence lose their vigour. 
Chree-year-old roots give the quickest re- 














turn. In planting, the crowns should be 
kept about 1 inch below the surface, and 
the roots carefully spread out, with a 
slight downward inclination. Fine soil 
should then be spread over the roots and 


crowns, and pressed firmly down. After 
planting, a slight mulching with old 


Mushroom-bed or hot-bed manure is bene- 


ficial. During the first year, until the soil 
between the crowns is occupied by the 
roots, it may be utilised for sowing 


Lettuces in. Beds 4 feet wide, with two 
rows of plants, or 6 feet wide with three 
rows of plants, are cenvenient sizes. The 
beds should be kept well weeded, and the 
plants, when 1 foot high, should be staked 
to prevent their receiving a check by being 
broken off by the wind. No heads should 
be cut the first year, and but few the 
second, if the beds are to prove a_ per- 
manent success; indeed, it is better to re- 
frain from cutting at all for the first two 
years, and to cut but sparingly the third. 

In manuring Asparagus-beds the old 
custom of heaping on the beds a heavy 
mulching of fresh manure in the winter 
should be avoided, as being far more 
detrimental than beneficial. In the spring, 
just before growth commences, a dressing 
of fish-guano, followed by a light mulch of 
well-rotted manure, is useful in giving the 
plants a good start, while during the grow- 
ing season liberal supplies of nutriment 
should be afforded in the shape of nitrate 
of soda, kainit, superphosphate, soot, and 
wood-ashes. | 





TOMATOES GROWING. 
(RHETT Ys TOc J<hsee ) 

WHEREVER there is room in the green- 
house in summer, no more remunerative 
crop can be grown than Tomatoes when 
once their culture is understood. Now is 
the time to sow seed, in shallow pans or 
boxes, using a compost of friable leam 
and leaf-soil with sharp sand, the rougher 
portions being placed at the bottom over 
a few crocks in order to ensure good 
drainage. Scatter the seeds thinly, so 
that until the seedlings have got well into 
their second leaf the plants will not be 
cramped for space. Place the pans ina 
warm part of the house, where they will 
get a minimum temperature of 55 degs. 
Keep the soil moist, but do not saturate 
with water, as to do so will doubtless re- 
sult in the seedlings damping off. Assoonas 
they have advanced into their second leaf 
pot off singly, disturbing the roots as little 
as possible, using the same compost, and 
giving them a place in the house where 
they will get plenty of light and not be- 
come drawn up. A shelf not far from the 
glass is best at this stage. When they 
have well filled the small pots give 
another shift into 5-inch pots, mixing 
with the compost a little bone-meal, finally 
potting them into 8-inch or—if available— 
10-inch pots. Generally speaking, 8-inch 
pots will be found large enough, although 
10-inch pots will allow for mulching and 
feeding later on. 

In making arrangements for the final 
potting it is well to bear one or two points 
in mind. First, only good, fibrous turf 
should be used, and to this may be added, 
for the last potting, some decayed stable 
dung or the contents of an old hot-bed. 
Second, there is nothing gained in 
attempting to crowd a house with Tomato 
plants. It is futile to cram into space 
forty plants when there is only room for 
about half that number. In potting, let it 
be*done firmly, and at once place a stake 
to each, thereby lessening the chance of 
their becoming broken and the leaves 
bruised if the operation is left until a 
later stage. One matter of importance is 
sometimes overlooked when they are 
young, and that is in the matter of room. 





They need all the space that canbe given 
them then, just as much as when they are 
8 feet high. Often they are stood so close 
to one another when in small pots that the 
first trusses of bloom do not get a chance 
tc develop properly. Tomatoes, whilst 
standing heat, must have air, and it is : 
mistake to attempt to grow them in ; 
Close, stuffy place, as, sooner or later, 
promising trusses will turn yellow and 
drop off. 

FEEDING. — No attempt at feeding 
Tomatoes should be made until after the 
first truss of flowers has set, as to apply 
much liquid manure before that time will 
result in the plants growing too rapidly, 
and the probability is that the first truss 
of fruit will come to nothing. Few things 
ecme on more rapidly when fruit is set 
than Tomatoes, when stimulants may be 
given in variety, sheep droppings or cow 
manure put into the water-pot, or guano 
fora change. Tomatoes are best grown on 
the long rod, or single-stem system, which 
is, briefly, removing the side shoots as 
fast as they appear, and confining the 
trusses of fruit to the main stem. 

Although pots have been referred to, 
plants may be grown equally as well in 
deep boxes, but whether pots or boxes are 
used for the final quarters, room should 
be left to add more material. Tomatoes 
develop many of their roots on the sur- 
face, and it is when seeking for fresh food 
that the value of additional nutriment in 
the shape of soil and manure, etc., is felt. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Potatoes diseased.—Please tell me what 
disease has afiected these Potatoes (King 
Edward). You will notice they are not rotten. 


Would you advise me to plant them? I had 
six different kinds of Potatoes last year, all 
growing on strong loamy soil, and King Ea- 
ward is the only one diseased.—FIsH. 


[The Potatoes are attacked by the 
fungus Fusarium solani, causing winter- 
rot and following attack by Phytophthora. 
This is particularly prevalent this season 
owing to the dampness prevailing during 
the time the tubers were being lifted and 
stored, leading to heating in the store, 
which encouraged the development of the 
fungus. They must not be used for seed.] 

Lettuces Early Green Forcing (Cos) and 
Petite noire (Cabbage).—At this season 
many growers are on the alert to get an 
early crop of Lettuces. I am more 
especially referring to those who only re- 
quire small quantities. It is an easy 
matter to sow in heat and grow in frames, 
but my note more concerns those who 
grow limited supplies for home use. A 
box or two of seed stood under a frame 
will provide the first,lot, and much may 
be done to forward the crop. I have 
named two varieties much grown abroad 
and in this country under intensive cul- 
ture. Petite noire, probably by many 
preferred to the Early Green Forcing, is 
undoubtedly one of the earliest, not large, 
but quite large enough, and remarkable 
for its crisp leaf and good quality. This 
is one of the earliest, and excellent for 
growing under glass. Harly Green 
Forcing is nearly as early, and for open 
ground I prefer it to Petite noire. It 
makes a very solid heart, has dark-green, 
thick, and succulent leaves. Hither 
kind sown in a cold frame early in the 
season, or under a cloche, will soon make 
headway, and the thinnings form a good 
suecession if given a warm position and 
rich soil.—B. H. 

Celery disease.—The following I have 
found yery useful in combating disease in 
Celery :—When sowing the seed put a little 
wood-ashes or soot —or both—into the soil. 
When the trench is ready for the plants 
put in a good lot of soot mixed with the 
first soil which is put on the manure.— 
S. J. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Plant-houses. — Coleuses of the orna- 
mental-foliaged types, if they have been 
wintered in the stove, will now afford 
plenty of well-coloured growths for pro- 
pagating. Each will strike readily in 
‘‘thumbs,”’ or five or six cuttings may be 
dibbled in round the side of 6-inch pots, 
the former being the better method, as 
there is then no disturbance of the roots. 
Cuttings of Ixora coccinea should be taken 
now and inserted singly in small pots, 
with a dash of sand at the base, watered, 
and placed in a close propagating-case. 
Gardenias may also be increased under 
the same conditions, and the same may be 
said of Thyrsacanthus rutilans, a beauti- 
ful flowering plant now rarely seen. Im- 
patiens Sultani, which, when well grown, 


is very useful for warm greenhouse 
decoration, may be increased from 


euttings, which root readily in a good 
brisk heat. Another plant not grown so 
frequently as it deserves is Diplacus 
glutinosus. Cuttings of this may now ‘be 
taken, and if, when rooted, they are 
potted on, nice plants for flowering in 
April of the year following will result. 
Their flowers blend well with those of 
Calla Elliottiana, Streptosolen Jamesoni, 
Azalea Anthony Koster, and _ other 
varieties of the mollis section, whose 
flowers are of a similar hue. A group con- 
sisting of plants of the foregoing arranged 
across one end of a greenhouse stage, and 
edged with Mignonette, was much admired 
in the spring of last year. The corms of 
the Calla mentioned will now be shaken 
out, repotted, and started slowly into 
growth. Gloxinias shaken out some time 
Since are ready for potting. These require 
to be carefully watered until well rooted. 
Calanthes, except C. vestita bella, have 
passed out of flower, and the pots have 
been placed on a shelf to ensure the bulbs 
a good season of rest. The last-named 
variety should be grown wherever these 
beautiful winter - flowering, terrestrial 
Orchids are appreciated, both for house 
decoration and in a cut state. Cinerarias 
now coming into flower should be 
judiciously fed at the roots, and on the 
slightest sign of fly vaporise at once. 
Herbaceous Calceolarias and specimens of 
C. Clibrani, which are now growing apace, 
need care bestowed on them in the way 
of watering and in the maintenance of a 
cool, moist atmosphere. Reckless water- 
ing soon ruins this class of plant. Great 
care is also necessary in feeding, other- 
wise the roots soon suffers Young 
Cyclamen plants now need close attention 
in regard to watering and syringing, also 
to keep them clear of green-fly and their 
inveterate enemy, yellow thrip. 

Kitchen garden.—As soon as the soil is 
in fit condition—7.e., so that the surface 
will rake down to a fine tilth and not 
adhere to the feet, Parsnip seed will be 
sown in shallow drills 1 foot apart, the 
variety being Tender and True. Heavy 
soils which will not break down readily 
with the rake should be pricked over a few 
inches deep with digging forks a few days 
previous to sowing.- On this class of soil 
it is necessary to make holes with a bar, 
and fill: with fine’ soil-in. which to sow the 
seed if: fine, shapely-roots are required for 
exhibition. {Dhe plot: intended for Onions 
may now be prepared by sowing fresh soot 
over the surface, which should be lightly 
“pricked’”’ in. Sowing can then be done 
at the first favourable opportunity, when 
the surface is dry. On light soils a light 
roll may be run over the bed afterwards, 
but on those of heavy texture treading the 
soil with the feet as the drills are closed 
in, and raking the surface to give a neat 














appearance afterwards, suffice. More 
Peas of the second early and maincrop 
sorts, the latter in rows 8 feet apart, and 
the former 6 feet apart, are being sown. 
To ‘ensure a_ regular supply several 
varieties are sown on each occasion, and 
from now till the end of June this will 
take place every fortnight. Autumn-sown 
Onions are now being planted, part of the 
crop on a sheltered spot for early use and 
the remainder on a more open Situation, 
the rows being 1 foot apart, and as the 
bulbs of the varieties grown—viz., Giant 
Lemon, Rocca, and Leviathan — attain 
large dimensions when mature, the plants 
stand 9 inches apart in the rows. More 
sroad Beans of the Longpod type have 
been sown, and to maintain the supply of 
French Beans frequent sowings in pots of 
an adequate number are necessary to en- 
sure the demand being met. Seed of one 
of the climbing varieties may also be sown 
round the edge of 10-inch or 12-inch pots. 
These need to be supported with long 
sticks, like short Pea-sticks, and, unlike 
ordinary French Beans, they will yield a 
good supply over a long period. More 
Celery seed has been sown, as a large de- 
mand for this vegetable has to be met 
during September and early October, Solid 
White being the variety favoured in our 
case. In the middle of March the main- 
crop sorts will be sown, and the late ones 
the first week in April. 


Asparagus-beds having been manured 
in the autumn simply need the stakes re- 
newing at the corners, and the sides or 
edges lined out, banked where necessary, 
and the spare soil cast over the surface of 
the beds to cover the manure. Chemicals 
will be applied a little later. Cauliflowers 
in frames are now being fully exposed 
whenever circumstances allow, to get them 
fully hardened and ready for planting out 
in the course of the next few weeks. Pea 
and Bean sticks now being available 
wherever coppice wood is being cut, the 
requisite quantity of both should be 
secured and prepared for use as oppor- 
tunities offer. Potato Duke of York is 
being planted on a long bed made up 
entirely of tree-leaves, and in the open and 
on a warm plot also. In a fortnight’s 
time a further lot will be planted. 


Tomatces, which have been bearing more 
or less throughout the winter, must be en- 
couraged to continue yielding fruit for 
some time longer by top-dressing with new 
compost enriched with a fertiliser. If the 
pots are on a stage, covered with ashes to 
a depth of 1 inch or 2 inches, the latter, in 
time, become permeated with roots. If 
these are covered with suitable compost 
they quickly take possession of it, which 
acts as a wonderful restorative to plants 
that are ina partially exhausted condition. 
As soon as the January-raised plants come 
into bearing the above can then be thrown 
away. 

Pot Vines.—The earliest are now pass- 
ing through the critical stage of stoning, 
and as soon as this is completed, and the 
berries take the last swelling, the roots 
must be assisted in every possible way 
with stimulants judiciously applied, to 
ensure the berries being of good size at the 
finish. Planted-out Vines started about 
the same time have set and the bunches 
ready for reduction to the required num- 
ber on each rod. Commence thinning with- 
out delay and water the border thoroughly 
after applying the prescribed quantity of 
Vine manure to the surface. In the 
house closed at the beginning of the year 
the Vines are just coming into flower, 
when, for the time being, the tempera- 
ture should be maintained at 75 degs. 
during the day. Fertilise all shy setters 
with pollen taken from those which set 
freely. When the berries are set and 














swelling off, lower the temperature to 
70 degs., reduce the number of bunches 
to safe limits, and then start thinning. 
Early Muscats approaching the flowering 
stage need a night and day temperature of 
65 degs. and 70 degs. respectively, increas- 
ing that for the day 5 degs. more when 
the capsules enclosing the organs of the 
flowers are being cast off. Water the 
border prior to this period being entered 
upon, for should the roots become at all 
distressed from the want of moisture 
while the Vines are in “flower, the setting 
will be adversely affected. In some few 
instances Muscats set freely by merely 
shaking the rods each day, but generally 
speaking this has to be performed by hand. 
A flat camel-hair brush is the best of all 
appliances for this purpose, as with this 
the bunches can be lightly brushed over 
and expeditiously fertilised with pollen 
collected from a free setter like Black 
Hamburgh, as that furnished by Muscats is 
not always so potent as it might be. 
Should there be no probability of any 
Black Hamburgh being in flower at the 
time, pollen should be brushed off into a 
clean cardboard box from those which 
may be flowering some two or three weeks 
previously. 
if kept in a warm, dry cupboard. 
Peach-trees.—Care should now be taken 
to see that no more shoots are retained 
ov the earliest-started trees than will he 
required for fruiting another year. <A de- 
cision on this point now that the shoots 
are of considerable length can quickly be 
arrived at, and if it is found too many 
have been tied in reduce at once. ‘This 
is far better than allowing the surplus to 
remain till the end of the season and 
wasting the energies of the trees. On 
later-started trees the tying in of the 
young growths is now engrossing atten- 
tion. This should be done as early as 
possible as they can then be the more con- 
veniently brought in close to the bearing 
shoots on which they originate. When 
this is overlooked these young shoots be- 
come ‘‘bowed’’ at their bases, take up 
more space, and look very unworkmanlike. 
Trees that were started at the end of 
January have flowered and set, and dis- 
budding of the same has been commenced. 


Syringe copiously on fine days both in the 


morning and afternoon, and ventilate 
freely during the morning if the wind is 
southwards, but cautiously if in the north 
or east. 


and vaporise the house two evenings if 
succession should aphides put in an ap- 
pearance. Ay We 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit.—All pruning and spraying 
of fruit-trees should now be completed. 
Some trees are already bursting their 


This will retain its potency © 


Water the border after applying — 
a stimulant in the shape of a fruit manure, ~ 
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buds, therefore it is no longer safe to — 


spray with any of the caustic solutions. 


The buds of Apricots haye plumped up 


very fast during the recent mild weather 
and trees on a south wall will soon be in 
bloom. At this stage the bloom buds are 
very susceptible to injury from frost. 
Coping-boards and blinds have been placed 
in position. The blinds are only used 
when frost threatens, it being necessary 
that the trees should be fully exposed, 
both night and day, during mild weather. 
Cordon Pears on a south wall are also 
very forward, and these are afforded 
similar protection during severe weather. 

Plant-houses.—The tubers of Gloriosa 
superba should now be potted into large 
pots having ample drainage. Full-sized 
roots should be given 15-inch pots. With 
sufficient room these plants attain more 
size, and are, proportionately. more effec- 
tive. In the case of roots that have not 
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\jreached their full size, two or three may 
ybe put into a pot. A suitable compost con; 
\isists of two parts good fibrous loam, one 
| part peat, one part leaf-mould, with an 
addition of broken chareoal and silver 
jisand. Place in the warmest part of the 
stove, and water sparingly until growth 

has commenced. During summer give 





intervals. This plant is liable to the at- 


Oe en 


but it can be kept clean by daily syringings 
when in growth. Forced shrubs that have 
‘finished flowering should have the old 
tlooms, and any seed vessels that may 
have formed removed, lightly pruning any 
that require it. They should then be 
placed in a warm house to complete their 
growth. Afford them liberal treatment in 
the matter of manuring, etc., as success 
‘in flowering next spring will depend on 
the quality of growth made now. 
Sueccessional batches of Lilies that force 
well are brought into heat to follow the 
earlier ones.’ i find L. Formosanum the 
best of the longiflorum type to use for 
forcing. It is remarkably free-flowering 
end answers for either early or Jate fore- 
ing. It will sive double the number of 
blooms that the ordinary variety of L. 
longiflorum does, the flowers also being 
larger. The different forms of Lilium 
speciosum all force well when well rooted. 
| These I find the most useful of all plants 
for decoration. 3y employing retarded 
bulbs in late summer and autumn, and 
new bulbs as soon as they can.be procured, 
a constant supply is easily obtained 
throughout the year. Lilium candidum is 
not largely used for forcing, as it is a 
somewhat dificult subject to deal with in 
this way. I find the best plan is to pot 
‘the bulbs in summer immediately the tops 
| have died down after flowering, putting 


are plunged out of doors, care being taken 
that they get sufficient water. In the 
autumn they are moved to pits or frames, 
and early in the year they are put into 
moderate heat, keeping them near to the 
glass in light houses. 
hard forcing at any period. The plants 
are well cared for, as, if they were at all 
neglected, it would be useless to expect 
them to bloom as they should. Lilium 
auratum I do not force, but grow under 
cool conditions. L. auratum differs from 
most other bulbs, inasmueh as in any given 
number there will be a marked difference 
in the rate and time of growth and in the 
time they flower. Immediately their tops 
appear above the soil the plants are stood 


be given them, without which they are 
certain to become more or less drawn, a 
condition that is alike injurious to the 
present season’s flowering and the future 
well-being of the plants. 
_ potted on as they require it. 
batch is growing freely in 4}-inch pots, 
. and yentilation is given on all favourable 
occasions. I believe that Tree Carnations 
are often ruined through being kept too 


The earliest 





close and warm during the early stages | 


of their growth. Plants that are well 
exposed will branch out strongly, while if 
kept close they run up spindly, and even 
though they may be stopped they never 
Wake strong, bushy plants which are 
essential to a succession of bloom. At 
this season the propagating frames are 
always full. As. soon as a, batch of 
euttings is rooted and removed, others are 
inserted. 
Sufficient stock of the various plants has 
been raised. 


Flower garden. — Perpetual-flowering 


PR eS ae 


Carnations have proved very suitable for 
flowering in beds and borders out of doors 
in these gardens. 


The following method 





‘copious waterings with liquid manure at | 


tacks of insect pests, particularly thrips, | 


about three bulbs into a 7-inch pot. 'These | 


They will not stand | 


where they can get all the light that can | 


This will be continued until a | 


| 





Carnations are | 
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was adopted with great success last 
year:—Plants that had been flowering 
during the preceding autumn and winter 
were selected. These were furnished with 
a numberof floweringshoots and buds, some 
being in bloom. These were planted out 
and were effective at once. They grew 
without the slightest check and flowered 
continuously until November. They in- 
cluded the following varieties: Britannia, 
Iinchantress, May Day, Mrs. H. Burnett, 
and White Perfection. The plants need 
to be well prepared for growing in the 
open, and if young plants only are ayail- 
able, those just potted into 43-inch pots, 
with five or six shoots, are the best. 
These will make good plants by the end 
of May, but will not flower so early as 
those described above. Beds of Border 
Carnations have been made tidy and given 
a good dressing of soot, stirring it care- 
fully into the soil, afterwards making 
the soil firm around the plants. Lobelia 
cardinalis wintered in a cold frame will 
be divided, some being potted and others 
planted in boxes in light, sandy soil and 
placed in gentle heat’ until they have 
started well into growth, when they wiil 
be: removed to a frame and- gradually 
hardened off preparatory to planting out 
of. doors. Some of the earliest and 


| hardiest varieties of Gladiolus may now 


be planted, provided the ground is in a 
suitable condition. Up to the time of 
writing the weather has been exception- 
ally mild in this locality, consequently 
everything is in a very forward condition, 
and if severe frost occurs at any time now 
much damage will be done. All Roses 
have made much growth. This, of course, 
will not affect the dwarf section, as the 
lower buds remain dormant until pruned, 
but certain climbers and all those of the 
rambler type in open quarters will be 


ruined if severe frost comes. Clematises 
and many other climbing plants have 


made-more growth than they usually do 
by the middle of April. All bulbs are 
making rapid progress; many Narcissi are 
in flower. 

Vegetable garden. The exceptional 
weather experienced in this locality during 
the past month—scarcely any rain having 
fallen and not more than a few degrees of 
frost registered during that period—has 





| kept the ground in good working condi- 


tion for getting in early seeds and earry- 
ing out various other seascnable work. 
Lettuce plants raised from seed sown in 
autumn and wintered in cold frames will 
row be planted out at the foot of a south 
wall. The plants are lifted with a trowel, 
taking care to retain as much soil about 
the roots as possible. They are planted 
very firmly and afterwards given a good 
watering. Part of the crop will be re- 
turned to cold frames, keeping the plants 
as near the glass as_ possible. soth 
Cabbage and Cos yarieties respond well 
to frame culture, the growth being, natur- 
ally, much quicker, and the quality at this 
season much improved. Plants raised 
from seed sown in boxes are pricked off 
immediately the second leaf appears and 
further sowings of both Cabbage and Cos 
varieties made under glass. The main 
sowing of Celery will now be made in 
shallow boxes and placed in gentle heat. 
The seedlings for the earliest crop will be 
pricked off into boxes filled with: light, 
rich soil, putting the plants about 234 inches 
all ways. They are placed in a: moderate 
temperature and care taken to avoid a 
check. Cauliflowers sown in boxes are 
now ready for pricking out into frames. 
The beds are made up to within a few 
inches of the glass. These will be ready 
for planting out in a sheltered part of the 
garden early in April. Potatoes in pits 
are freely ventilated during mild weather. 
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The plants are earthed up as soon as they 
are 6 inches high by placing old potting 
soil amongst them. Previous to earthing 
up they are given a good watering with 
clear, tepid water. A further planting 
has been made under glass. <A small 
planting of Sharpe’s Express and May 
Queen will now be made in a sheltered 
part of the garden where they can be 
protected when necessary. Peas raised in 
pots under glass, having been thoroughly 
hardened, will now be planted out on a 
south border. Immediately after planting, 
stakes will be placed to them and protec- 
tion afforded by placing Spruce branches 
each side of the rows until they are estab- 
lished. F. W. GALLor. 


SCOTLAND. 

Under glass.—There is a growing and 
commendable practice at this season of 
the year of using glass-houses as adjuncts 
to the outside garden, instead of, as was 
at one time customary, regarding them as 
a distinct department. Thus Peas, early 
Cauliflowers, Globe Artichokes, Potatoes 
in pots, and many other things may 
now be brought forward in greenhouses 
which were formerly entirely occupied by 
flowering plants. With the advance of 
spring, Snowdrops and the earlier types 
of Narcissi become plentiful, and are in an 
ever-increasing degree more popular, so 
that there is not now the same demand 
for hot-house bloom as at one time 
existed. Cuttings of many kinds, as they 
root, are boxed or potted, and the prick- 
ing off of seedlings when they can be 
handled forms a considerable item of the 
work in hand. For the latter purpose soil 
which contains a considerable proportion 
of leaf-mould is used, this forming a suit- 
able root-run for tender seedlings, and one 
in which they invariably succeed. The 
boxes in use are of uniform size, and are 
made as light as possible. During the 
week many more seeds have been sown, 
chiefly of half-hardy annuals for outside 
display. Dahlias have now been started in 
order that cuttings may be put in as soon 
as possible. Fuchsias are breaking freely, 
and cuttings of these useful plants root in 
a very short time when placed in a close 
propagating case. Young plants, asa rule, 
are the most satisfactory, but if extra 
large specimens are, for any purpose, re- 
quired it becomes necessary to use the old 
plants. Plants two years old can be grown 
to a large size. Some of the old Fuchsias 
are still the best for general purposes, and 
for freedom of flowering and excellent 
habit such varieties as Charming, Rose of 
Castile, Arabella, and Molesworth are yet 
difficult to beat. Double-flowering kinds 
are now—I think—too large, the blooms 
of such varieties as Phenomenal and 
Tlrau Emma Topfer appearing clumsy and 
top-heavy. Climbing plants on roofs and 





rafters are again moving, and a little 
regulating becomes needful. In _ lofty 


houses such things as Cobsea scandens, 
Tacsonias, and Passion Flowers appear to 
greater advantage if they are festooned 
rather than tied stiffly to the wires. 
Caladiums, now thoroughly rested, begin 
to show signs of renewed growth, and the 
earliest batch of Gloxinias has been potted 
up. Double-flowering Begonias are start- 
ing strongly on a bed of Cocoa-fibre, and 
shortly a few pots of Achimenes will be 
put to work. Among plants in bloom 
which are attractive at the present time 
some good pieces of Pancratium fragrans 
are noteworthy, and for some purposes 
superior to Bucharis Lilies. ‘Arums are 
fairly plentiful, and Primulas and 
Cinerarias continue to be effective. With 
the approaching spring, insect life becomes 
more active, and fumigating or vaporising 
must be attended to. More water is re- 
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quired now both at the root and in the 
atmosphere, but fire-heat all over should 
be kept well in hand. 

Vegetable garden.—The weather con- 
tinues to be very mild, and the temptation 
to get crops in too early must be guarded 
against. There is still plenty of time for 
severe weather; indeed, it will be wonder- 
ful if we escape it. Where early dishes 
of Peas are needed a sowing can be made 
on a south border when the soil is dry. It 
is always advisable to dress these seeds 
with red-lead in order to discourage the 
sparrows, mice, and other vermin. 
Forward Cauliflower plants may go out 
under hand-lights, and if the latter are of 
a large size two or three Lettuce plants 
may be worked in along with the Cauli- 
flowers. In a warm border, or at the foot 
of a wall, well-sprouted seeds of an early 
variety of Potato can be planted. ‘These 
bridge over the period between the last of 
those raised in frames or pots, and the 
earliest from the open. Mint, Basil, and 
Tarragon can now be easily brought on in 
slight heat, and if necessary a plantation 
of Horseradish can be made. Every vacant 
piece of ground is being turned over and 
put into condition for cropping. Brussels 
Sprouts from a sowing made in heat and 
intended for early use have been pricked 
off into a cold frame after being hardened 
off. These are always much more satis- 
factory than plants from autumn sowings, 
and there is less danger that they will bolt. 
A few plants of young Cabbages have 
bolted. These have been pulled up and the 
vacancies made good from the reserve bed. 
A little soil has been drawn to their necks, 
and the soil in beds of autumn-sown 
Onions has been loosened. These plants 
are softer and more sappy than usual, and 
in the event of their receiving a check it is 
feared that ‘‘ bolting ’’ will be common. 


Shrubberies, etc.—Among shrubs, the 
effects of the mild weather are plainly 
visible. Buds are very prominent, and 


upon Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Lilacs, and 
especially upon plants of Ribes, these are 
much more developed than usual. Gorse is 
flowering freely, and such things as 
Skimmia japonica and Andromeda flori- 
bunda are on the point of expanding their 
blossoms. Very attractive are the Witch 
Hazels, clad with flower from base to tip. 
Some plants of Rhododendrons which were 
badly placed have been lifted during the 


week and replanted in more suitable 
positions. <A beginning has been made 


with the pollarding of an avenue of Plane- 
trees, which, running from east to west, 
divides the upper from the lower garden. 
These trees are of great age, and ‘are 
pollarded every third or fourth year. 
Although this practice has been carried 
out for (probably) over a hundred years— 
for seventy at least, so far as I can trace 
—the trees are full of vigour. The prun- 
ings are useful for Pea-stakes and for sup- 
ports to Chrysanthemums and other hardy 
plants, but they only last for a single 
season. 

Hardy fruit.—The promise of bloom upon 
Peaches and Nectarines is good, and it is 





now advisable to prepare’ protecting 
material. Wood was well ripened, but 


even in a mild season anything may 
happen, and while, as a rule, protection is 
never given until the flowers begin to open, 
it is just as well to’ be ready. Among 
Gooseberries and. Red Currants, should 
birds attack the buds, a dressing of soot 
will act as a preventive. ‘This has’ the 
further effect of making the bushes 
nauseous to the fly when the female is 
seeking a place in which to deposit her 
eggs. If any planting or pruning of fruit- 
trees yet remains to be done it ought to be 
attended to without delay. Cordon Pears 
are useful for filling vacancies upon walls, 





Quince stock may be planted. In such 
cases mulching with good farmyard 
manure is of great benefit. 

Hardy flower borders.—At present the 
ground is not in a fit state for planting, 
but in a short time the surface will be dry 
and any remaining planting or alterations 
will be done. Phloxes, Delphiniums, 
Helianthuses, Centaureas, and such things 
can yet be successfully divided and re- 
planted. After frost, Pinks, Pansies, and 
recently-planted subjects must be looked 
over and made firm. Hyacinthus candi- 
cans planted in groups now will be useful 
and showy in early autumn. Where 
Anemones are lifted yearly, beds for these 
and for Ranunculuses will require to be 
prepared, and when the soil. is dry the 
roots should be planted at a depth of 
4 inches. Cow-manure put well down 
seems superior to anything else for use in 
these beds. Collections of hardy Ferns 
may now be overhauled, removing decayed 
fronds, and, if necessary, top-dressing. 

W. McGuFrroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FEBRUARY 24TH, 1914. 

Tue fortnightly meeting of the Society 
held on this date was the most crowded of 
the year, every inch of available space 
being occupied by fruits and flowers. Out- 
standing features were the remarkable 
exhibit of Chinese Primulas from 
Reading, the display of Tulips from South- 
gate, covering the western end of the hall, 
and the fine exhibits of forced shrubs 
from various sources. Add to these the 
almost endless collections of alpines 
associated with rock garden exhibits in 
almost every part of the hall. Carna- 
tions, too, were very good, and these, as 
usual, came from far and near. Very few 
novelties were seen at this meeting. 


Tulips.—The gold medal exhibit of these 
from Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, South- 
gate, N., was comprised of some eighty or 
more varieties, and arranged in bold 
groups in pots and pans at the western 
end of the hall, where they constituted a 
leading feature. In large degree the 
whole of. this remarkable collection had 
been handled with great skill, the varieties 
responding to forcing in a more or less 
amiable manner, while displaying differ- 
ences as to height and other things. 
Generally, however, the flowers were of 
large size, Some exceptionally so, the col- 
lection being in the pink of condition. The 
following were some of the best :—De Wet 
and Thomas Moore, both of orange and 
bronze shades, the former being of a 
superior type as to size and more self- 
coloured. Thomas Moore had also forced 
well, and is recognised as the finest 
variety in this shade for this class of 
work. Both were conspicuous for good 
stature, an important item in forced 
flowers. White Hawk, White Swan, Mme. 
Tresor (a fine rich yellow), Prince of 
Austria, Flamingo (a pink and white 
sport from White Hawk), Unique, Rosa 
Mundi, Proserpine and others were of ex- 
ceptional merit in this excellent lot cf 
flowers. A central group of Lachenalia 
Nelsoni of 6 feet diameter was a notable 
feature. 

Hardy plants.—These were extensively 
displayed, and, distributed throughout the 
hall, afforded variety and interest in many 
directions. Near the entrance Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, had a 
double table devoted to rockwork and 
alpines, arranging bold colonies: of the 


choicer Saxifrages, Hepaticas, Lenten 
Roses, Squills, Primula denticulata, 
Crocus species, and other plants. In 


and if the soil is suitable trees upon the | another group the firm arranged a lot of 
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choice Daffodils together with Narcissi of 
the Tazetta group and their hybrids. 
Freesias, too, were nicely shown, and the 
new and_ brilliantly -flowered Sparaxis 
King George V., which gained an award 
of merit. There was also a _ goodly 
group of forced Darwin Tulips in variety. 
Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
arranged a nice variety of early-flowering 
alpines on a low-placed rockery. Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had some ex- 
cellent masses of such Saxifrages as Bur- 
seriana and Elizabethx (white and yellow 
respectively) arranged on rockwork in 
very pleasing fashion, the free grouping as 
well as the superior quality of the ex- 
hibits appealing to all. Mr. James Box, 
Lindfield, Haywards Heath, had showy 
groups of several of the early bulbous 
Irises, notably I. reticulata, I. histrioides 
major, I. reticulata Krelagei, and I. Dan- 
fordie. Hardy Heaths, Witch Hazels, 
and forced Daffodils in variety were also 
well shown. Mr. Maurice Prichard, /? 
Christchurch, Hants, had a well-arranged 
rockwork exhibit, planting it freely with 
groups of Hepaticas, early Cyclamens, 
Saxifragas in variety, and other choice 
things. The arrangement was excellent. 
Messrs. Piper, Bayswater and Barnes, had 
a corner display of rockwork associated 
with Azaleas of the A. amcena class and 
other shrubs. Such Saxifrages as Faldon- 
side (lemon-yellow), Boydi (yellow), Bur- 
seriana major, B. speciosa, Boydi alba, 
and the early-flowering Cyclamens were 


very prettily arranged in colonies and 
drifts. In addition to these fan-trained 


examples of Peach, Pyrus, and Amyg- 


dalus were displayed in an adjoining 
group. From Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 


Kent, came a mixed exhibit of alpines and 
shrubs, the majority being in flower. 
Quite one of the more interesting items in 
the group was a batch of Saxifraga Bur- 
seriana in flower. The plants were shown 
as collected, and gave abundant proof of 
the variability of the species in the wild 
state. Hepaticas, Crocus species, Adonis, 
Eranthis, early Cyclamens, and _ Irises, 
together with choice shrubs, contributed 
their quota to a remarkable exhibit, 


Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, had — 


a rockery exhibit teeming 
choicer Saxifrages, among others being 8. — 


marginata, S. Rocheliana, 8S. Boydi, 8S. B. < 


alba, S. Ferdinandi Coburgi (a _ pretty 
yellow-flowered kind), S. Paulinz (also 


yellow and very choice), S. Burseriana — 


crenata, and many more. The rockwork 
exhibit from Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 


out, the colonies. of Saxifrages, Primula 


with the 
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Crawley, was well conceived and carried 
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denticulata, and its varieties effectively 
disposed between rock and shrub in a most 
suggestive manner. Messrs. J. Peed and 
Sons, West Norwood, S.B., had a small 
collection of alpines, while from Ightham, 
Sevenoaks, Mr. G. C. Addy sent a pan of 
Saxifraga Burseriana major which, unfor- 
tunately, was past its best. Baker’s, 
Wolverhampton, had a bright and fresh 
display of the earliest hardy flowers, 
forming great colonies of Primula dentieu- 
lata and its variety alba, and supporting 
these with drifts of Saxifraga apiculata, 
S. Elizabethe, S. Burseriana . Gloria, 
Soldanella alpina, and Iris reticulata. A 
very pretty new Viola of rosy lilac oF 
mauve colouring was named pseudo- 
gracilis. Alpines and other early, hardy 
flowers associated with rockwork and 
choice shrubs were well displayed by the 
Wargrave Plant Farm, Limited, Twyford, 
the snowy-white Spanish Daffodil, Nar- 
cissus moschatus of Haworth, being par- 
ticularly well shown. Other good groups 


included Crocus species, Hepaticas in 
several shades of colour, Primulas in 
variety, and Iris reticulata the whole 
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Mtresh looking and well arranged. Another 
jieapital exhibit of hardy flowers was that 
from Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., 
‘}Colchester, whose group contained amply- 
Jarranged masses of Hepaticas, the earliest 
\/Saxifrages, a delightful lot of Iris reticu- 
j lata, and the dainty-looking Narcissus 
‘triandrus among many things, the whole 
‘backed by choice shrubs. Near by Messrs. 
}T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, contributed 
han extensive lot of the best hardy things, 
/-arranging them in sensible colonies. We 
were particularly struck, however, with a 
dJovely patch, full of flower and most 
snaturally disposed, of Epigza repens, 
) whose white, pink-tinged bells were a 
great charm. Saxifraga Faldonside, the 
; gem of the yellow sorts, was here, too, and 
/among other good things S. Burseriana 
Gloria and Dendromecon rigidum were re- 
| Marked. Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, 
Chislehurst, had a particularly good lot 
of Saxifraga Burseriana, S. apiculata, and 
S Hlizabethze on low-placed rockwork, 
| Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, sending from 
Falmouth a wonderful gathering of Violet 
Princess of Wales and the pretty red- 
flowered Cyclamen Coum. In addition to 
| these things the group was rendered im- 
\posing by great clusters of the brilliantly- 
‘flowered Rhododendrons H. Shilson and 
/cornubiense, the latter of intense crimson- 
Scarlet, remarkable alike for fine sub- 
|Stance and striking effect. Mr. J. J. 
Kettle, Wimborne, brought a collection of 
| Violets, and among other hardy plant ex- 
hibits were collections from the Guildford 
Hardy Plant Nursery, Messrs. Jackman 
and Son, Woking; Thompson and Char- 
man, Bushey; and the Burton Hardy 
|Plant Nursery, Christchurch. 


Greenhouse flowers.—These presented a 
particularly gay appearance in many direc- 
jtions. Quite a notable feature was that 
jof Primula sinensis in variety, from 
/Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, who 
hear the entrance had a superb lot of well- 
flowered plants. The plants were effec- 
tively arranged in groups of one colour, 
-and bordered by Ferns. In this way we 
‘Saw that popular variety The Duchess by 
the hundred, while near by The Czar and 
‘Reading Blue représented the highest ex- 
‘cellence in blue and violet shades. Among 
others, Lord Roberts, Royal White, and 
‘the “eyeless ’’ variety of stellata known as 
‘Silver Star were conspicuous. In addi- 
‘tion, P. kewensis and P. malacoides were 
freely _ shown. In another direction 
‘Messrs. Sutton set up a fine lot of Freesia 
vefracta alba, in which vigour of growth 
and freedom of flowering were demon- 
strated. The firm also showed their new 
Preesia Excelsior, of cream colour for the 
“Most part, a touch of orange appearing 
nm the throat. The variety is of great 
rigour, the size of the flowers alone re- 
narkable. Lady Tate, Park Hill, Streat- 
lam Common (gardener, Mr. W. Howe), 
ad a particularly good group of bulbous 
fea in pots, Tulips, Daffodils, Hya- 
uinths, and Freesias being prominent. 
Yorced Lilacs and the white-flowered 
‘Staphylea colchica were remarked among 
lowering shrubs. From Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, came 
i full length table of Azaleas and other 
lewers, such varieties as Niobe and Mme. 
4. Siedel (white), J. T. D. Llewellyn 
pink), and President Oswald de Kerchove 
semi-double deep pink) being noted among 


| 





nany. Nothing in the group, however, 
nade its presence felt more than the 





‘ragrant Boronia megastigma ; the plants 
00 were abundantly flowered. Freesias 
And Lily of the Valley were very beautiful, 
oth appearing in pots in quantity. A 
‘apital group of Primula sinensis in a few 
veading kinds came from Messrs. J. Carter 
ind Co., Raynes Park, the excellently- 











grown plants full of bloom. Two varie- 
ties dominated the group, a centre being 
formed of the handsome white, pink- 
flushed Princess May, supported on either 


side by~ bold masses of stellata Fairy 
Queen (white with rose-pink eye). Some 


forced Darwin Tulips were also noted. 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 
had Tulips and Daffodils in bowls, grow- 
ing in prepared fibre. The examples were 
very good. The great bank of Azalea 
indica staged by Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich- 
mond, was very fine, and associated with 
Lilacs and Palms produced a telling effect. 
The pure white Frau Herman Siedel was 
particularly good, though there were a 
score of others presenting gay masses of 
colour or purity. A couple of baskets 
filled with red and white Mezereon gave 
much welcome fragrance. Messrs. Wills 
and Segar, South Kensington, arranged a 
group of Cinerarias, Gerberas in variety, 
and Cyclamens with accompaniment of 
graceful Palms. Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, had a fine display of the 
Moss-like Nephrolepis Willmott, a large 
group of this unique variety constituting 
a centre to a goodly group of Ferns. In 
addition, the firm presented in flower a 
particularly good strain of fancy Pansies, 
which were much admired. The only Rose 
exhibit on this occasion was that from Mr. 
George Prince, Oxford, and the varieties 
which undoubtedly dominated his small 
collection were Mme. H. Herriot and Sun- 
burst, both of which were excellent as 
flowers while demonstrating their amen- 
ability to early forcing. The rich orange 
of the former was very striking. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had good 
examples of Cyclamen, WHrica arborea 
Veitchi, EB. melanthera, with Acacias and 
other plants. Messrs. H. J. Jones, Lewis- 
ham, 8.H., had a showy lot of Pelar- 
goniums in pots, while from Messrs. A. H. 
Cole, Limited, Swanley, came Primulas, 
Pelargoniums, and Cyclamens. 


Carnations.—The lengthening days are 
having a good effect upon these flowers, 
many fine collections being staged. Among 
the best was that from Messrs. Young and 
Co., Cheltenham, whose well-set-up group 
contained Hon. John Boscawen (pink), 
Mrs. Brodie Henderson (a novelty in cin- 
nabar-red), and the unequalled crimson- 
flowered Duchess of Devonshire. Bri- 
tannia and White Perfection were also 
prominent. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
HPnfield, had a particularly brilliant lot 
of Gorgeous, the variety being now as good 
as in early autumn. Satin Robe and 
Baroness de Brienen were others of note. 
Mr. C. HEngleman, Saffron Walden, had 
superb flowers of Carola,and nearby scarlet 
Carola andvariegated Carola. From Messrs. 
W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, came some 
of the newer American sorts, such as the 
brilliant-scarlet Champion, 
Supreme, and Philadelphia (pink), three 
varieties that appear to be daily gaining 
popularity. White Felton was also noted. 
From Messrs. Cutbush and Sons, High- 


gate, N., came fine groups of Lady Ingestre 
Lucy | 


(pink), and the rich-scarlet Mrs. 
Mackinnon, Scarlet Glow, and White City 
being also prominent. In the group from 
Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, 
there were some excellent flowers, the fine 
central lot of Mary Allwood exceptionally 
so. Wivelsfield White and Empire Day 
were also of a high.order of merit. The 
exhibit from Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, 
contained some excellent vases of flowers, 
the large Malmaison-flowered Mrs. C. F. 
Raphael, Marmion, White Wonder, En- 
chantress Supreme (better in colour than 
we have seen it hitherto), Scarlet Glow, 
and Marmion being some of the best. 


Flowering shrubs.,—Of these, Messrs. 
William Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., 


Enchantress | 
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had a capital lot, presenting such things as 
Magnolias, Lilacs, Laburnums, Forsythia, 
Azalea mollis, Rhododendron Smithi 
aureum, and others in excellent condition. 
The exhibit, too, was of considerable ex- 
tent. Messrs. William Paul and Son, Wal- 
tham Cross, again staged a very fine lot of 
Camellias, fronting the well-flowered 
plants on this occasion with equally well- 
flowered examples of Peach, Pyrus, and 
Cerasus J. H. Veitch (the last attracting a 
good deal of attention). The plants were 
in the bush form, and thus naturally 
grown were more serviceable in decoration 
than the trained examples seen in another 
part of the hall. 

Orchids.—Lieut.-Col. Sir George Holford 
had some giant specimens of Cymbidiums 
and Cattleya Trianze Hydra which excited 
general admiration and for which the 
Lindley Medal was awarded. Lielio-Cat- 
tleya Ariel and Cymbidium Dryad were 














(No. 11.) 


A 
NUT(TY) 
WRINKLE. 


Weally, don’tcher know, I’m 
awfully glad to tell you about my 
gardening. I am indeed, I’m 
sure. Not that I know very ‘ 
much about gardening weally, but still I do know a bit. 
What! Rather! Why folks came from miles to watch me 
gardening last spring, they did indeed. 

You see I always like to do things in style, 
and I think it is so much nicer to wear gloves when handling 
a horrid rough rakes and shovels and pitchforks and 
things. 

I know some folks do without them and even think 
gaiters and patent leather shoes are scarcely the correct 
thing to wear while digging. Still, as my chum “ Nutty 
Brown” says, the clothes are the father of the man, and 
you can always tell a man by the trousers he doesn’t wear. 
Bai Jove, really, don’t you know! I think that’s just too 
bally smart for anything, Ido indeed. Rather! Eh, what! 

The only thing I found really tiresome was 

the planting of small seeds like Begonias and Gloxinias. 
Lord Fitzgussin’s gardener told me that the best way was to 
use a lady's hairpin, because you could make two seed holes 
with it at once, but next year I shall use a dinner fork and 
make three at atime. Clevah! What? Rather!! 
,_ When first I thought o1 taking up garden- 
ing I didn’t know very much about the divine art, but 
Archie Ferguson, who is Head Gardener at Lord Fitz- 
gussin’s place, and who is nuts on my youngest sister, don’t 
you know, said that all I had to do was to write to 
Bees’ for a Seed Catalogue and they would do the rest. And 
really, don’t you know, he was quite right, don’t you know. 
The Catalogue was a beauty, and dozens of the pictures 
were in real live natural colours done from colour photo- 
graphs taken by Bees in their own gardens. When the 
seeds came they were all packed in strong orange or green 
coloured envelopes, and the ‘directions how to sow” were 
very complete indeed. They even told you how deep to 
plant each variety of seed. Weally, don’t you know, I think 
it an awfully fine idea! Eh, what? A fellow would look 
rather silly wouldn’t he if he sowed beans under sprinkling 
of fine soil and buried his Begonariums and Calcemigno- 
nettes about a foot deep. 

I bought all my first seeds in ls. and 2s. 6d. 
Collections. I bought six sets and sowed them all at once. 
As my garden is only thirteen feet by five and we have 
three paths and a rockery in it, things did seem a Ilttle 
crowded when the seeds began to sprout. The neighbours 
asked if I had been sowing mustard and cress, or if we were 
starting a lawn, but they were only jealous. Eh, what? All 
the kids about used to shout ‘‘Come over here” and ‘“‘Oh! 
I say,” and ‘‘ Very nice, too,” as they passed by our baronial 
residence; but I’m sure it would have been a lovely garden 
only for mother’s Persian cat and the cocks and hens from 
next door. 

This year I think I shall buy all my seeds in 
Bees’ Penny Packets. For small gardens, and I suppose ours 
really is onlya small garden after all, I think they are just the 
bally limit. You can get just as many packets as you wish, 
and just as many seeds as you like, because Bees’ seeds are 
all numbered, so many to each packet. I shouldn't like to 
count the 2,000 Turnip seeds they sell for a penny. Eh, 
what? But then I never did have very much patience. There 
now, I’ye told youall I know about gardening except this, I 
hear that Bees’ Roses and Plants are like their seeds—just 


RESULT “WRINKLES,” 


February 24th. 
Guinea has been divided, and 10s. 6d. sent to :— 


Mr. W. F. Baldry, Clarkson-street, Ipswich. 
BEE Ws H. Thompson, Limesford-road, Waverley 
ark. 


To Grow Exhibition Potatoes.—Sprout seed in 
trays. Cut a thin slice off bottom of each tuber to ensure 
decay. Rub out all eyes except one of tbe strongest. Give 
plenty of room in each direction. When haulm is growing 
well, stake and tie to keep the winds from disturbing roots. 
This latter is very important for ensuring perfect shape. If 
soot is dusted in trench when planting, the skins of crop will 
be like a kid glove. 

To Grow Prize Cucumbers.—Do not inoculate, 
the fewer the seeds the better the quality. But hang a 
bottle of sweetened water near the Cucumber, and thena 
strand of worsted from the liquid to the stalk, and the 
Cucumber will feed upon it, growing into miniature scaffold 
poles. Should these not be required for table use, they 
would make excellent masts, when dried, for the 30-cwt. 
Pumpkin yacht when cruising to Liverpool for seeds. 


BEES LTD., 175s, Mill St., Liverpool, 
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also shown by the same exhibitor. Other 
Orchid exhibits came from Messrs. Cypher | 
and Sons, Cheltenham, Messrs. Charles: | 
worth and Co., Haywards Heath, Arm- 
strong and srown, ‘Tunbridge Wells, 
Sander and Sons, St. Albans, Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, Hassal and Co., South- 
gate, and Flory and Black, Slough. 

Fruit and vegetables.—A collection of 


Apples with bunches of Black Alicante | 
Grapes was sent by His Grace the Duke of | 


Castle, Grantham 


H. Divers). 


selvoir 
Mr. W. 


Rutland, 
(gardener, 


The | 
Apples included good dishes of Newton | 
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other people in regard to Acts of Parlia- 
ment, a conscientious objection to the In- 
surance Act. His views as to the Act were 
no concern of the Bench in administering 
the law, but the fact could not fail to 
affect their mind in the course they 
adopted if they decided to convict. Mr. 
Robinson instructed him to say that he 
had in the past made, and always would 
be prepared to make, a full provision for 
his servants in the event of sickness, to 
meet which the Act was passed. ‘He was 
not able to come there to express his con- 
scientious objection and the decision to 





Dumelow’s Seedling, Wealthy, 
Cox’s Pomona, and Bramley’s Seedling. 
An extensive exhibit of Potatoes was 
staged by Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes 
Park, S.W. There were many excellent 
dishes, The Factor, Windsor Castle, May 
Queen, Duchess of Cornwall, Dalhousie, 
Snowball, British Queen, Cardinal (a red- 
skinned sort), and Goldfinder being among 
them. Potatoes of excellent quality also 
came from Mr. W. Sands, Hillsborough, 
County Down. From Mrs. E. H. Denison, 


Wonder, 


Little Gaddesden, Berkhamsted (gardener, | 
Mr. A. Gentle), came a highly creditable | 


collection of vegetables, the staging as also 
the exhibits reflecting much credit. 
Onions Ailsa Craig, Golden Globe, and 
Record were particularly fine. Maltese 
Parsnips had fine tapering roots to nearly 


3 feet in length, while Potatoes, Turnips, | 


and Leeks afforded welcome and service- 
able variety. Carrots, too, were excellent. 
Mr. H. Hemsley, Crawley, had a fine 
gathering of the new Apple Crawley 
Beauty, which is very goodly to look upon, 
and is said to be of fine quality, hardy, 
free, and reliable in cropping. The fruits 
were in excellent condition, the variety 
having the reputation of keeping quite 
good till May. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and the medals awarded appears in our 
advertisement pages. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 

PROSECUTION UNDER INSURANCE 
ACT. é 
Av East Grinstead Petty Sessions, on Mon- 
day, February 28rd, before Oe: TAR ee 
Loyd (in the chair), Mr. Robinson, of 
Bast Grinstead, Sussex, was summoned 
for having neglected to pay insurance Con- 
tributions in respect of six of his em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Dawson said the proceedings were 
taken under Section 69, Sub-section 2, of 
the National Insurance Act, which pro- 
vides that any employer who has failed 
to pay contributions which under this part 
of the Act he is liable to pay in respect of 
an employed contributor shall be liable to 
a fine not exceeding £10, and the Bench 
could also make an order for the payment 
of the contributions to which the sum- 
monses referred. The defendant had 
failed to pay the contributions, and had 
refused to do it. He was a large employer 
of labour, and had deliberately defied the 
Board and the law of the country. They 
had tried to persuade Mr. Robinson to pay 
the contribution for which he was liable; 
in fact, something like twenty letters had 
passed between him and his solieiters and 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. Geo. Wigglesworth, inspector under 
the National Insurance Act, said he saw 
Mr. Robinson, who was very courteous, 
but absolutely adamantine in his refusal to 
stamp the cards. 

Mr. Inskip, for defendant, said that Mr. 
Robinson was unable owing to ill-health to 
appear before the Bench, and he asked 
them to believe that there was no dis- 
courtesy intended by his sending a repre- 
sentative instead. Mr. Robinson had, like 


which he had come to resist the Act until 
| he had had an opportunity of expressing 
his objections to it, and not only on hisown 
behalf but on the behalf of his servants. 
The relations between employer and em- 
ployed had been perfectly harmonious 
until interrupted by the unfortunate pro- 
visions of this Act. The defendant had 
come there to make his protest, and had 
not done so from private motives and for 
private ends, but in discharge, as he 
believed, of a public duty. 

The Bench imposed a fine of £5 with 6s. 
costs in each case, and the arrears of con- 
| tributions. 

The Clerk pointed out that there was no 
application in regard to the witnesses. 
The total amount was £31 16s. 

After further evidence with the object of 
proving the non-payment, it was decided 
to make the order for the arrears and to 
allow the parties to agree as to the exact 
amount due. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Azalea buds failing (Roath).—Azaleas are 
liable to shed their flower-buds if they receive 
a check in any way. We would say that the 
cause in your case is due to a sudden check 
from the plants being exposed to cold draughts 
or carelessly watered. As the compost used 
for Azaleas is mostly sandy peat, over dryness 
is very injurious owing to the difficulty of 
wetting such soi, the fine numerous hair-like 
roots being thus killed. 


Propagating Lapagerias (I.).—When Lapa- 
gerias are increased in quantity a bed of 
sandy peat is prepared and the shoots are laid 
therein at full length. The underside of the 
shoot is tongued like a Carnation just below 
each leaf, and a peg is inserted to keep it in 
place. The leaf may be half covered with soil 
without injuring it, and all that is then neces- 
sary is to keep the soil in an equable state 
as regards moisture. Care must be taken in 
severing the layered plants, as the Lapageria 
is very impatient of having its roots disturbed. 
In layering the Lapageria the object is not to 
strike any particular branch, but to so place 
it that the dormant buds start into growth and 
form roots at their base. When the young 
shoots begin to appear it is advisable to put a 
stake to each to prevent the growths becoming 
entangled. 


Raising tuberous Begonias (Young Be- 
ginner).—Use loam and leaf-mould in equal 
parts, running both through a fine sieve. Put 
a layer of crocks over the bottom of a shallow 
pan, and on this some Moss. Put in the soil, 
press down evenly, then water thoroughly. 
Sow the seeds in an hour’s time, and lay a 
sheet of glass over the pan. Stand in your hot- 
bed and shade from the sun until the seeds 
have germinated. When tiny green leaves ap- 
pear prick into other pans or boxes in the 
same kind of soil, water well, and shade. 
When the seedlings have filled these pans they 
may be moved singly into small pots and 
potted on as may be necessary. After the first 
removal from the seed-pans give a little air, 
increasing it as the plants get bigger. Be- 
gonias like shade and air, and these condi- 
tions should always be studied when being 
grown in the greenhouse. 


Zonal Pelargoniums growing tall (J.).— 
About the middle of March cut down the 
plants to within 4 inches or 6 inches of the pot, 
stand in a sunny spot, and keep almost dry till 
the young shoots are pushed out. This treat- 
ment will lead to the production of young 
shoots up the stem which has been hitherto 
bare, and as soon as the first leaves develop 
shake the plants nearly clear of the old soil 
and repot into smaller pots, as it is better to 
give them a shift later on into flowering pots 
than to give too much soil around the roots at 
first. To prevent Pelargoniums running up 
naked, avoid overcrowding in all stages and 
give plenty of light and air. The cut-off por- 
tions will make good cuttings, particularly the 
upper parts of the shoots, if cut up into 
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lengths of 4 inches to 5 inches, inserted in pots 
of sandy soil, and placed in a good light posi- 
tion in the warmest part of the greenhouse. 
Annuals for bed (M.).—The following may 
be sown in the open, and the majority would 
tlower prior to August: Candytutt in variety, 
Mignonecte, Nasturtium (various), Phacelia, 
Wagetes patula in variety, Poppies, Hsch- 
scholtzia, Dianthus, such as HKastern Queen and 
Crimson Beil, and ‘any ot the Heddewigi 
hybrids. Of half-hardy things, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Asters, Verbenas, Zinnias, Godetias, 
Nemesia, single and double Petunias, all are 
useful and showy. These should be raised 
under glass, pricked off into» boxes or into a 
frame, carefully hardened off, and planted out 


in May. 
FRUIT. 


Seedling Orange - trees _(S.).—Seedling 
Orange-trees, unless grafted with fertile wood 
trom another Orange-tree, are a very long 
time in producing tlowers. Better have the 
young tree grafted by some gardener, who 
could place the tree in some warm, close 
frame or house until the union was perfect. 
Orange-trees are not difficult to cultivate. 
They require clean, well-drained pots, and 
rich, open, loamy soil. Plenty of water is needed 
during the summer, with less in the winter, 
They may with advantage be placed out-of- 
doors in the summer months. A greenhouse 
temperature suits them well. We are assum- 
ing, of course, that they are grown merely tor 


ornament. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hotbed for raising seeds (H. D.).—For a 
frame of the size given the bed should be 8 feet 
square, and it should be about 3 feet 6 inches 
high at the back, and about 2 feet 6 inches 
high or a little more at the tront. Mix the old 
and the fresh manure together; if the former 
is not much decayed, about equal parts of 
each may be employed; well shake and mix 
together, and leave it for a week or so, then 
turn it over and-shake well together again, 
turning the outside of the heap into the 
middle. When nicely sweetened,-make up the 
bed, and place the frame on it, and as soon as 
the drops of condensed moisture inside are 
clear the seeds may be placed inside. 


Market-growing experience (D. W.).—We 
strongly advise you to obtain as much practi- 
cal experience as you can in some—one or more 
—large market-growing establishments before 
you undertake charge of a place on your Own © 
account. Not only should you learn all you ~ 
can relating to culture, but also of market 
methods of sale, etc., as such knowledge is of 
the greatest value in disposing of produce. 
You should have a couple of years in a large 
establishment, where Peaches, Grapes, Cucum- 
bers, Tomatoes, and Strawberries are grown 
under glass, and at least one or two years 
amongst outdoor fruit, so as to become 
thoroughly familiar with these important 
branches. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





Mayne.—We see no reason why you should 
not plant Potatoes, seeing you put the gas- 
lime on in November. By now no danger from 
the lime should be feared.——A. G. B.—li you 
would like a shrub there is nothing so good 
as Pyrus japonica or Crategus Pyracantha, 
which has two seasons of beauty—in the spring 
the clusters of white flowers, and in the 
autumn the masses of berries. If not, then 
you can select one of the many Clematises now 
to be had. Oliver Bomford.—Yes, you will 
find the ashes very useful for all the purposes 
you mention. It is impossible to say which 
are the most suitable artificial manures, 48 
you tell us nothing as to the soil, the use of — 
artificials entirely depending on the nature of 


the soil——Clement Palmer.—There is no way 
of telling which are single and which are 
double flowered.—F rank Burnett.—Try 


Anthony Waterer, Knap Hill, Woking, Surrey. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—B.—Calanthe Victoria 
Regina._—C. R.—1, Adiantum cuneatum; 2, 
Pteris serrulata cristata; 3, A crested form 
of the common Hart’s Tongue (Scolopen- 
drium); 4, Adiantum gracillimum.——H. W. W. 
—i, Mimosa (Acacia dealbata); 2, Habrotham- 
nus elegans; 3, Adiantum concinnum latum; 4, 
Echeveria retusa.—dJ. J.—i, Megasea ligu- 
lata; 2, Epiphyllum truncatum var.; 3, Lygo- 
dium scandens; 4, Eupatorium riparium. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED.» 








W. Coorsr, Lrp., 761, Old Kent-read, 8.0.— 
nine x Catalogue of Conservatories, ete., 
etc. 

Mons. L. Farard, 20 and 22, Rue de la Pepi- 
niere, Paris.—List of Seeds and Bulbs. a 

C. 8. DANIELS AND Sons, Wymondham, Norfolk. 
—A Few Choice Hardy Plants for the Garden. 

ANT. RoozEN AND Son, Overveen, Haarlem.— 
Catalogue of Choice Bulbs, etc. 





Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.—-We are 
asked to state that Baron Bruno Schréder ~ 
has kindly consented to take the chair at 
the annual dinner to be held at the Hotel 
Cecil on Thursday, May 21st. ‘ 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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\ NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


lematis grata.—This is now written 
“ut under another name, but it is so 
1 known as grata that it is not worth 
‘le making a change. It is only a hybrid, 
Jrefore the established name is as good 
any new one. The best to say of it is 
‘tit is a very good and very hardy plant 
‘| a constant bloomer in September and 
pr.—W. 
‘pring flowers.—To former lists must 
Vv be added. Chionodoxa Lucilisx— 
pruary 20th—and the Grape Hyacinth, 
jseari botyroides—February 24th. Wall- 
‘ver from old plants is plentiful; Pyrus 
onica is ablaze. The Tenby Daffodil 
ave to-day—Sunday, March 1st—picked 
gely; while Anemones are on the point 
expanding.—W. McG., Balmae,° Kirk- 
bright. 


‘hododendron intricatum.—We have, in 
3, one of the newer dwarf Rhododen- 
_ns, which can be employed in the rock 
‘den of moderate size and which will 
_ve of considerable interest and beauty. 
‘is of compact growth and bears freely 
'sses of lavender - coloured flowers. 
-noured with a first-class certificate from 
- Royal Horticultural Society, it thus 
Ts the hall-mark of excellence.—S. A. 
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he Swiss Stone Pine (Pinus Cembra). 
no the issue of January 28th (page 1387) 
vancy “‘ W..L.’” is making a mistake re 
us Cembra. I have travelled—and I 
y Say extensively—in Switzerland and 
Jy, but I have never seen one of these 
as at 8,000 feet, nor at 6,000 feet! I 
: uld like to learn the locality. I should 
.) like to know where I can get some of 
‘se seeds, which ‘form an article of 
-d.”” I may say I have lived for years 
‘Switzerland, ete., and never heard of 


™.—SHOLTO Hare. 


rocuses in Princes Street Gardens, 
nburgh. an who grows his 
cuses littered about any way can get 
1e striking tips in design from the Edin- 
‘gh Princes Street Gardens. On the 
ik at the Scott Monument are great 
sses of yellow Crocuses, their blaze 
‘ting one in the eye even when afar off. 
‘ne of them are shaped like giant lizards, 
jers dancing lions, crowns, crosses, and 
rs. Thus the Glasgow Hvening Times. 
d then people wonder why visitors stay 
‘Ay from Edinburgh during the spring 
nths. Formerly the east winds were 
/med.—Krrx. 











Early Crocuses.—Miss Willmott, writing 
to us from Warley Place on February 23, 
says: ‘*‘ The early Crocuses are glorious in 
little patches on the rock beds. I wish I 
had more. I must secure the species from 
seed.’’ 


The Blue Woodruff (Asperula azurea 
setosa).—Though this has been grown for 
a long time it has not ‘apparently come 
within the ken of the bulk of growers of 
hardy annuals It is of graceful habit 
and has dainty, light-looking heads of blue 
flowers, which not only look well on the 
plants, but are exceedingly useful for 
cutting, and for table decoration are 
charming. A. azurea setosa is about’: 
foot high and can be raised by sowing 
outside like any other hardy annual.—S. A. 


Another R.H.S. grievance.—It is quite 
true that plants, seeds, cuttings, and 
pollen are stolen during the shows; also 
that nothing lost in the Hall is ever re- 
covered—overcoats, jewellery, ete. But it 
is an insult to the Fellows and the public 
that a wire cage is put in front of the 
Orchids. A few sheets of glass would 
enable the plants to be seen better, and 
not be so offensive nor in such bad taste 
as the grating.—F.R.H.S. 


Stevia.—Why is this charming, most 
fragrant flower not grown in England? In 
America it takes the place in winter that 
the annual Gypsophila does in our 
florists’ shops in summer, and when you 
buy Carnations or Roses a few sprays of 
Stevia are always added. It is a little 
more substantial than Gypsophila, with 
light green leaves and white flowers, 
‘ather like a very fragile Bupatorium, 
and with the exquisite fresh scent of a 
Boronia. I believe it is grown from 
cuttings, but I procured some seed, which 
has come up well. I shall be grateful for 
any cultural directions and information 
as to how soon these seédlings will make 
flowering plants. — ALIcE MARTINEAU, 
Hurst, Berks. 

[Kindly say which of the Stevias you 

e referring to.—ED.] 





Populus lasiocarpa.—This is a very 
handsome Poplar discovered by Professor 
Hienry during one of his botanical expedi- 
tions in Hupeh. It was not, however, until 
several years later that Mr. H. H. Wilson 
succeeded in introducing it to England 
when collecting in China. In its natural 
habitat it is found in the mountainous 
regions at elevations. varying from 4,000 
feet to 6,000 feet. It grows there to a 





height of about 40 feet when favourably 
situated, and is conspicuous by reason of 
its large and handsome foliage. The 
leaves are each often 10 inches long, ex- 
clusive of the long reddish stalks, and 
6 inches to 7 inches wide, the upper surface 
being dark green and the under surface 
paler with conspicuous soft hairs about 
the veins. In this country it appears as 
if it will reach its maximum size, whilst 
its leaves have already proved larger and 
more handsome than those of any other 
species, their size being only approached by 
that.of the leaves of the Lombardy Poplar 
when grown in very rich and moist soil. P. 
lasiocarpa, like. other Poplars, requires 
moist, loamy soil to attain its maximum 
dimensions.—L. W. 


Berberis Aquifolium.—Some years ago I 
came across a plantation of this old ever- 
green consisting of about fifty well-de- 
veloped specimens, and I was surprised at 
the variation in form and colour of the 
foliage. Various shades of g1een were re- 
presented and some had leaves much more 
finely cut than the common form, and dis- 
played a rich bronze tint which glistened 
in the spring sunshine. Up to that time I 
was not aware. that there was so much 
variety in this Berberis, all the specimens 
I had hitherto seen being of a uniform 
green tint. This species is, I believe, in- 
variably raised from seeds, and in the 
course of time some variations are sure to 
occur, especially when many thousands are 
raised. Those who have the space might 
do worse than plant a group of this old 
evergreen, which is pleasing in flower and 
attractive when in fruit.—J. CornuILL. 


The Japanese Quince (Cydonia japonica). 
—This is one of the most charming and 
most useful of early-flowering shrubs, for 
before the year is many days old its blos- 
soms are to be found, whilst the rich red 
of many of the forms is a welcome break 
amongst the prevailing yellows and whites 
of the flowers of late March and early 
April, a period when it is often in full 
bloom. In northern gardens it is usually 
grown against walls, “and in some villages 
almost every cottage is adorned with it, 
the plants apparently having all been de- 
rived from the same stock, for little varia: 
tion of colour is noticeable, a rich deep 
red being prevalent. In southern gardens, 
however, it is often grown as a bush in 
the open ground, and a considerable varia- 
tion may be found in the colour of the 
flowers. 'The finest bush I have ever seen 
grew twelve or fifteen years ago in the 
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gardens of Wimbledon House on the out- 
skirts of Wimbledon Common. That plant 
must have been 10 feet high and 20 feet 
in diameter, and it flowered magnificently. 
The soil thereabouts is heavy loam on the 
clayey side, and certainly such conditions 
appeared to favour the production of 
flowers. In addition to being grown as a 
wall plant and a bush, it is sometimes used 
as an informal hedge with excellent results. 
3y being clipped over after flowering, and 
then left to its own devices, it usually pro- 
duces a profusion of flowers. Amongst the 
different varieties are found white, rose, 
pink, scarlet, deep red, and striped 
flowers. It is doubtful whether any, how- 
ever, are quite so beautiful as those with 
bright red blossoms.—D. 


Narcissus scoticus.—This, the Scotch 
Garland Lily, as it is often called, is a 
much searcer plant in Scotland than many 
imagine. I know of many places where it 
was always understood that the great 
quantities of Daffodils which had been 
there from time immemorial consisted of 
the Scotch Garland Lily, but which, on 
examination, proved to be the English Lent 
Lily, Narcissus pseudo-Narcissus. | Many 
of these colonies are in the south of Scot- 
land, where the influence of communica- 
ticn with England was more marked, 
while, in a number of cases, it was evident 
that they had been introduced through old 
monastic establishments, the pioneers of 
floriculture in many parts of Scotland.—Ss. 
ARNOTT. 


Scilla bifolia major.—The true Scilla 
bifolia major appears exceedingly difficult 
to obtain, and I was glad to receive plants 
from a Perthshire garden some time ago. 
It is the best of the blue varieties of 8. 
bifolia, and is much larger than the 
ordinary two-leaved Squill found - in 
gardens. The colour is of an intense blue. 
This is said to be the parent of the old 
Scilla bifolia rubra (not the _ flesh- 
coloured ecarnea often sold for rubra). My 
bulbs flower considerably earlier than 
those of that rather scarce Scilla, which 
I also grow. I have quite a considerable 
variety of forms of S. bifolia, and there is 
a very small one, which blooms exceed- 
ingly early. This and S. b. major are the 
earliest with me, but the latter is im- 
measurably superior.—S. B. D. 

Adonis amurensis. — The attractive 
‘Amoor River Adonis has been in flower 
with me in February this year. It is fre- 
quently about 6 inches high, but when 
established in congenial quarters will grow 
from 9 inches to 12 inches in height. It is 
a variable plant, some semi-double forms 
being offered. None of them can surpass 
a good single-flowered form, whose good- 
sized, narrow-segmented flowers look so 
well in conjunction with the neat foliage 
with which the stems are clothed. My 
best plant is shaded by deciduous shrubs 
in summer, but receives the most of the 
scanty sunshine of early spring through 
the branches above being leafless. A. 
amurensis does well’ with me in a light, 
rather peaty and sandy soil, and in a 
position about a foot or so above the 
ground levyel.—S. Arnotr, Dumfries. 


Selecting Chionodoxas. — Those inter- 
ested in early flowers should select speci- 
ally early orate varieties of such bulbous 
plants as the Glories of the Snow. Many 
ot these have been imported from their 
native habitats, where for hundreds of 
years they have seeded and have thus 
given rise to considerable variation. I ob- 
serve a considerable difference in the time 
of flowering among garden-raised seedlings 
as well. My object in penning this note 
is to point out the desirability of selecting 
both late and early, as well as specially 
good forms. It is frequently difficult to 
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remove these to make sure of baving the 
precise plant selected, and it is really not 
necessary to wait until the bulb is at rest. 
It can be lifted when in bloom, and if 
carefully planted, and watered if the 
weather is not showery, will receive but 
little harm from its untimely remoyal. A 
little shade will be helpful in dry weather 


‘to these newly transplanted bulbs. I find 


a great difference in the flowering time, 
and this season it is very noticeable in the 
case of some bulbs of white and pink varie- 
ties of Ghionodoxa Luciliz which I selected 
last year and transplanted while in bloom. 
Some of these were showing colour before 
the others had appeared above the soil.— 
ss. 

The effect of a dry summer on Erica 
carnea.—It might be of advantage could 
the experience of other growers with re- 
gard to the effects of a dry summer on 
the next season’s bloom of Hrica carnea 
be given. This season my plants are not 
flowering so freely as usual. There are 
exceptions, but these appear to be plants 
not so much exposed to the sun during 
last year’s almost tropical summer. In 
the spring of 1913 a plant of B.carnea alba, 
well up on a mound of rockwork, was, as 
it had been in most of the former seasons, 
practically covered with bloom. This 
year, however, it is but sparsely sprinkled 
with the dainty white flowers. Other 
plants of the white variety show the same 
results. Nor is the ordinary coloured BD. 
earnea an exception, and on several plants 
there are only a few flowers. I can only 
attribute this to the dry summer of last 
year.—s. A. 

Saxifraga Elizabethe.—This is one of 
the best of the early Rockfoils. It has 
come even earlier than S. apiculata, and 
the colour is a better yellow than in that 
species. It is said to bea hybrid between 
S. Burseriana and S. sancta, but it 
blooms more freely than S. sancta. The 
flowers are called ‘ citron-yellow,’’ and 
this is almost the colour, though I think 
it gives an impression of more green than 
really exists. The plant is as free grow- 
ing as S. sancta, and where it is doing 
well has in its foliage much of the vivid 
green of that species. It is a great 
pleasure to see a good plant in bloom in 
February, as it has been this year, and to 
observe the fine mound of bright, yet deep 
green thickly spangled over with the 
heads of yellow flowers. It makes*a good 
subject for the moraine, but with me it 
does well on a high part of the rock 
garden facing almost due east, and in 
loam, grit, and stones.—S. Arnotr, Dum- 
fries. 

Gypsophila muralis.—In the rock garden 
there are often bare spots, more particu- 
larly, perhaps, in that recently con- 
structed. The above-named annual is 
very useful, for it is only necessary to 
scatter the tiny, dust-like seeds on these 
bare patches and in due time there will be 
a very pleasing floral feature that will last 
for some time. The flowers are tiny and 
the plants reach to a height of from 
6 inches to 9 inches, according to the 
nature of the weather and the soil. There 
is no gain in having the soil over rich. 
A succession can be maintained by 
periodical sowings in the spring. It is 
quite distinct from the larger Gypsophila 
elegans and G, paniculata. It is a good 
rule when sowing patches of these seeds 
to place a label with name and date, so 
that later. one may know the ground is 
already allotted, otherwise it may be 
found that there is confusion due to 
something else having been sown or 
planted on the same site. 'The seeds being 
so small it is optional whether the 
merest scattering of soil is given as a 
covering or not.—W, §, 
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The Twin-flowered spring Snowflake.. 
This year the Twin-flowered Snowflal 
(Leucojum vernum Vagneri) flowered wi 
me towards the end of January 
sheltered positions. It is the most pr 
cious of the spring Snowflakes, as, apa 
from its being the earliest, it is also tl 
finest and most robust, while it al 
flowers more freely than the others. | 
is taller than the most of its sister-flower 
while the blooms are larger and hay 
deeper green spots. The wonder is thi 
this and other spring Snowflakes are ni 
more cultivated, seeing they are so val 
able in every way. In the border, amor 
Grass, or in the rock garden they are ye) 
fine. They may not have quite the gra 
of the Snowdrops, but they are wortl) 
companions to them, and L. v. Vagneri 
among the best.—8. A. 
























































Rubus Ciraldianus.—This is one of fl 
most distinct of the many kinds of Rubi 
which have been introduced from Chir 
within the last twelve or fifteen years, ar 
during the winter it is possibly the mo 
conspicuous of all the kinds in cultiy. 
‘tion. Of vigorous habit, it forms annu: 
shoots each 12 feet or 14 feet in lengt. 
which grow upright to a height of 5} fe 
or 6 feet, when. they suddenly bend ovy¢ 
and gradually grow downwards until tl) 
points reach the ground at a distance q 
several feet from the places from whi 
they started. A mature plant has tl] 
the appearance of having been traine! 
into an umbrella shape from a height ¢ 
5 feet or 6 feet above the ground. Adde 
to the peculiarity of habit, the species 
yery conspicuous,by reason of the den: 
glaucous or silvery bloom which covers t1 
purplish bark. In this respect it is easi 
the best of the white-stemmed Bramble 
To secure vigorous growths it is necessai 
to plant it in rich loamy soil and as soc 
as the young growths are a few inch 
high the old ones should be removed — 
order that there shall be nothing in #) 
way of their development. Like oth 
Brambles it may be increased by peggil 
the points of the shoots into the groun 
They will then form growths, and can J 
severed and planted in permanent pos 
tions.—D. 

Mistletoe on Vitis inconstans.—It wi 
extremely interesting to find, on page Ul 
on what a number of trees the Mistlet« 
grows. Remembering that the grow! 
and spread of the Mistletoe are attribute 
to birds, one wonders why, when many ' 
the trees mentioned are in the locali 
where Mistletoe abounds on Limes only, 
does not extend beyond this particul: 
tree. I have had quantities establishe 
for many years past on large specimeé 
Limes, and which bear almost every ye: 
numbers of their berries, which afio1 
food for missel thrushes. Despite tl 
fact that thousands of presumably ferti 
berries are thus borne by these trees, it 
only on solitary Thorns and an occasion 
Apple-tree that this parasite is foun 
Quite recently an extremely interestit 
discovery was made here in Mistlet 
growth, and which it is assumed. has he 
a life extending into several years, thou 
until this past year it has gone unnotice 
On the. mansion Vitis inconstans has be 
established over thirty years, and reach 
to the top of the main walls and chimney 
Up in the lofty battlements can now ! 
seen quite a vigorous little specimen | 
Mistletoe, which naturally is regardé 
with curiosity. Dr. Somerville’s long li 
does not, I find, include the Vines, so 
may be pardoned in claiming novelty 
the choice of a foster-parent on the pa| 
of the Mistletoe. It would be interestit 
to learn whether Mistletoe has been four 
on any other Vine.—W. STRUGNELL, ac 
Ashton, Wilts, : 
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Buds for the house.—Like most people I 
ave given little thought to the Japanese 








ay of gathering the buds of hardy-flower- | 


eeks ago I picked a spray of an orange- 
coloured form of the Japan Pear and 


“placed it ina jar. I went away for three 


f 
ing shrubs and trees for the house. Some 
} 
i] 


) 


. 


Narcissus 
1} 


“weeks and forgot all about it, and then 
-eame back to find it in bloom. It had 
-peen in a closed room, not looked at in 
the meanwhile, and the water not changed; 
surely a lesson as to the value of the prac- 
\tice. We haye so many shrubs that may 
be of use in this way that we may have 
much winter bloom for the house—un- 
| forced and at the hand of so many. This 
| Pyrus japonica is the best flowering shrub 
“that ever came to us from across the sea, 
‘and lends itself willingly to the practice; 
but there are many others, too, in bud from 
midwinter days to orchard bloom. All may 
teach us that there is no winter for 
gardeners, even for those who have no hot- 
houses.—W. 


Saxifraga Faldonside.—Those who know 
and grow the true plant will, I think, bear 
me out when I say that of all the yellow- 
flowered Saxifrages this is superior in 
more ways than one to that Known as 
typical Boydi, from which it came. In the 
opening shade of colour it is perhaps of a 
| Slightly paler lemon-yellow than the 
better-known form, its superiority consist- 
ing in larger, rounder, and more shapely 
flowers, and that florist’s attribute of a 
flower which embraces over-lapping or 
well-imbricated petals. In S. Boydi the 
flower is less circular, and presently the 
petals part as it were and leave a gap be- 
tween. Unfortunately, the ‘‘ Cherry- 
trees”? variety is sometimes substituted 
' for Faldonside, the former, while a good 
carpeter of the ground, being generally a 
Shy bloomer, and less distinguished look- 
ing, the leaves minus the glaucous grey 
of the other two. Both Faldonside and 
Boydi are good and merit every care. For 
those for whom the best of everything is 
quite good enough, however, Faldonside, 
which is now showing flower, is the un- 
doubted peer.—E. J. 


Lenten Roses.—There are now so many 
beautiful seedlings of Helleborus orientalis 
(the Lenten Rose) that it seems hardly 
worth while to attempt to give distinctive 
names to any but a very few of the finest, 
: if, indeed, it is advisable to do so, where 
- SO little difference exists between many 





of these beautiful flowers. When the 
earliest-named ones were introduced from 
Germany we had very few varieties, but 
since that time many raisers have been at 
work, with the result that there are many 
unnamed seedlings practically ‘equal in 
Value to the named ones, The late Mr. 
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Archer-Hind raised a good number in his 
garden in South Devon, and I have a 
number of these. Messrs. Barr and Sons 
were also among the raisers who have done 
specially good work among them. Mr. 
Archer-Hind had a liking for the dark- 
coloured varieties, and some of his ap- 





minimus. 


proach a kind of mahogany-brown in 
colour. These Lenten Roses are by no 
means difficult to raise from _ seeds, 
although germination is slow, and seeds 
sown in spring may lie dormant for some 
time. Those who want such flowers will find 
that unnamed seedlings will give a number 
of very pretty flowers for cutting. They 


look best when in a bowl or saucer and so 





placed as to show the interior of the 
flowers. I find that they retain their fresh- 


ness much longer if they are soaked in> 


water all night, covering them completely 
with water, before they are placed in the 
bowls.—8, ARNOTT. 





Pathways of sandstone blocks. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


STONES IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 
A VERY important thing in the formation 
of rock gardens is to conceal the bases of 
the blocks. Take care of the upper sur- 
faces, and get the most. picturesque and 
mossy textures there, but do not let the 
bases hang in the air—the plants do not 
like it, the eye does not like it, and it is 
wrohg in every way. We give a very good 
example of how the thing should be done, 





NARCISSUS MINIMUS. 

THE accompanying illustration of a group 
of this Narcissus, taken in my garden here 
at. Woodford, shows that, even under town 
conditions, it thrives wonderfully well. 
Some of the bulbs have been in the ground 
four or five years, and regularly put in an 
appearance about early March each year, 
though up to now they have:shown few 
Signs of increasing either by seed or divi- 
sion. The soil I grow the bulbs in is 
ordinary loam, leaf-mould, sand, and some 
grit in the shape of broken brick (since 
my soil is on the heavy side), and they do 
not seem particular as to position. I have 
them planted in various aspects, thus pro- 
longing the flowering time. 

It is surprising how long the individual 
flowers last, provided no exceptionally 
heavy rains damage them. I have 
frequently had the flowers remain good for 
eighteen and twenty-one days. This at so 








Friar Park. 


early a season is a point of considerable 
value. 

To preserve the purity of the flowers 
from being soiled by the rain splashing 
earth on to them, it is well to clothe the 
ground with some dwarf plant like 


'Arenaria or the smallest Mossy Saxi- 








































































frages. It is, however, astonishing, 
despite the small size of the entire plants, 
how they will accommodate themselves to 
a comparatively thick carpet. I have had 
in one place N. minimus come up year after 
year through a cushion of Saxifraga Rhei 
some 8 inches or 4 inches thick. The 
height of the flower-stem is in such cases 
just the normal 8 inches above the carpet- 
ing plant. 

It is well to bear in mind that most of 
the bulbs we are able to purchase in the 
autumn have been collected from the 
native habitat of the plant during the 
previous season, hence it follows that 
they are frequently lifted before their 
growth is completed. 

This usually results in a proportion only 
of the bulbs flowering the first year after 
planting, though I find they give a good 
account of themselves the following season 
if suitably treated. I mention this as one 
is sometimes liable to be disappointed with 
the results of the first season’s display. 

REGINALD A. MALBY. 





ORCHIDS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lelia anceps.—Lelia anceps is generally 
found on the borders of the virgin forest, 
where it is said to grow on trunks of trees 
and on slender branches exposed to a 
powerful sun and strong winds. During 
the rainy season the plants are saturated, 
which shows that they need plenty of sun- 
light and water during the growing period 
and ample ventilation while at rest. The 
pseudo-bulbs, are almost fully developed 
when the spikes appear, and after these 
are removed a rest is essential under cooler 
and drier conditions. When they are 
grown in the intermediate or Cattleya- 
house, a suitable resting place would be a 
eorridor or vinery, where they may remain 
till growth begins, when it will be advis- 
able to take them back to their growing 
quarters. In a few weeks the: extra 
warmth and moisture will cause new roots 
to appear, when any repotting or top-dress- 
ing must be done. Owing to their some- 
what rambling habit, pans or Teak-wood 
baskets are the best receptacles, the root- 
ing medium consisting of Osmunda-fibre 
with a little Sphagnum Moss in the last 
layer. Throughout the growing season the 
plants ought to receive the maximum 
amount of light and air, and the blinds 
should only be lowered to prevent the 
foliage being scorched. The atmosphere 
must be kept moist, and the shading 
should be removed as early as possible in 
the afternoon, closing all the ventilators 
and giving the floors and stages a thorough 
damping down, while the plants will also 
benefit by a gentle spray overhead. In 
the evening the ventilators, both top and 
bottom, may be opened an inch or so ac- 
cording to the weather, and remain open 
throughout the night. Plenty of water 
will be needed at the root while the plants 
are growing freely, and when at rest suffi- 
ecient should be given to keep the pseudo- 
bulbs plump.—B. 

Back pseudo-bulbs.—In the old days the 
back bulbs were retained, and I remember 
on one oceasion counting twenty on the 
same plant which had only one lead. The 
reader can imagine the space a dozen such 
examples would occupy. For general pur- 
poses four or at the most five should be 
left behind each growing. point, and be- 
yond this number they are useless to the 
plant, for in the majority of cases the 
roots have decayed, and these bulbs are 
being maintained by the front half of the 
specimen, therefore retarding progress. 
As a general rule the old bulbs can be 
thrown away, but where the variety is a 
choice one they can be used for propa: 
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gating. They should be placed in a small 
pot which must be filled to one-half of its 
depth with drainage. Very little compost 
is needed around the base, and water will 
only be required at long intervals, provided 
the surroundings are kept moist and the 
bulbs lightly sprayed during hot weather. 
Bach piece should be made quite firm, 
using, if need be, a small stake. In time 
a growing point will be formed, and 
eventually a plant will be secured equal in 
size to the one from which the bulbs were 
taken.—SapDox. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 





APPLE LEAF-SPOT. 
(SPHZROPSIS MALORUM, PECK.) 
Tuts disease is the cause of serious injury 
to the Apple, Pear, and Quince in the 
United States, where it has been recog- 
nised for a considerable time. It has only 
recently been reported as occurring in this 
country, although in all probability it has 
always been present, and has been passed 
over as being one of the other better- 

known fungi attacking our fruit-trees. 
DESCRIPTION AND METHOD OF ATTACK.— 
The trunk, branches, leaves, and fruit are 
attacked. On the trunk and branches the 
fungus causes a roughening of the bark, 
either in local patches or extending for a 
considerable distance, destroying the bark 
and exposing the wood. When a branch 
is girdled the portion above the wound 
dies. It also occurs on slender twigs. The 
fungus causes a brown rot of the fruit, 
commencing as a small spot which usually 
spreads over the whole fruit. The fruit 
may be attacked while on the tree, but the 
fungus is most abundant on fallen fruit, 
where it produces spores in great abund- 
ance, which infect the tree the following 
season. In this country it has so far only 
been observed on apple and pear, more 
especially the former, and -is most 
frequent on the leaves and young 
branches. On the leaves the first indica- 
tion of infection is the presence of minute, 
dark-purple spots, which gradually -in- 
crease in size, usually retaining a more or 
less circular outline, reaching up to 3 inch 
in diameter. Very frequently neighbour- 
ing spots coalesce, forming’ irregular- 
shaped blotches. When old, the blotches 
are rusty-brown in colour, the central por- 
tion often being of a lead colour. Usually 
only after infected leaves have been lying 
on the ground for some time, very minute 
black points, the fruit of the fungus, are 
seattered over the central portion of the 
patches. Leaves that are infected fall 
early in the season, and if this defoliation 
is continued each season, as is almost cer- 
tain to be the case unless preventive 
measures are taken, the trees become in- 
jured, and the fruit small and poor in 
quality. No very large canker wounds 
have been observed in this country, but 
young twigs are attacked, the infected 
areas being indicated by the bark be- 
coming dry and much cracked, and the 
epidermis or skin being lifted up and torn 
into shreds. On such diseased areas the 
perithecia, or fruits of the fungus, can be 
seen during the winter months, and it is 
mainly due to the spores produced on 
dead twigs that the leaves become infected 
in the spring. Scott and Rorer, who have 
investigated this disease in the United 
States, say that it occurs abundantly on 
dead twigs and branches in nearly every 


orchard, producing spores in enormous 
numbers. This is perhaps the most fertile 
source of infection for both fruit and 
foliage. . In old orchards, particularly 


where pruning is neglected, the leaf-spot 
disease is much worse than in young 
orchards. The leaves of young trees 
adjacent to an old orchard become more 
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spotted with the disease than those} 
further removed. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES.—These obserya- 
tions clearly indicate that the prompt re-/ 
moval of dead branches and shoots is a 
matter of primary importance in checking} 
the disease. The fallen diseased fruit 
should also be collected and destroyed. It! 
is not at all certain that the spores on} 
diseased fruit eaten by pigs or other} 
animals are killed. Numerous spores are| 
also produced on fallen, diseased leaves, | 
a fact that it is well to remember,} 
although it has been stated that the eol- 
lection of such leaves is impracticable, 
However carefully the trees may have} 
been pruned, and fallen diseased materia] } 
destroyed, many spores are certain to re- 
main on and around the trees. To pre- 
vent these from infecting the young leaves 
the trees should be sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture, half strength—i.e., 6 lb. copper 
sulphate and 4 Ib. quicklime to every 100 
gallons of water. Copper sulphate of 
98 per cent. purity should be used. <A 
first spraying should be made about a} 
week after the petals have fallen, and a 
second about a month later. Lime-sulphur 
wash, as described in Leaflet No. 131, may| 
be used instead of Bordeaux mixture in! 
cases where. that wash is considered} 
dangerous. : 

The blotches formed on Apple and Pear'| 
leaves by the scab fungus, Venturia 
ineequalis, Aderh. (= Fusicladium dend- 
riticum, Fekl.), are readily distinguished 
from those due to the fungus under con- 
sideration by the ill-defined blotches being 
blackish or olive in colour, and by the 
spores not being produced in perithecia.— 
Leahet No. 281 of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 



























NOTES AND. REPLIES. 


Bitter pit in Apples.—I enclose an Apple 
known to,.me as Brabant Bellefleur. Would 
you kindly tell me what is the disease affect- 
ing it, what its cause, and what, if any, its 
cure? The tree has been in my garden here 
for at least forty years. The soil is a good 
loam overlying gravel for the most part, but 
with patches of a cold, stiff, sour clay, into 
which. the roots may have gone. The tree 
bears a good crop always, and for some years 
past the whole crop has been affected.—A. J. 
MACKEY, Hurst, Berks. 


[The Apple is attacked by the disease 
called * Bitter-pit.”” This disease is aj 
parently due not to a fungus or bacterium, 
but to physiological causes which are not 
yet accurately known. It is probably con- 
nected with the water supply, and we 
think it would be well to manure the soil 
about your tree with some organic matter, 
such as dung, and keep a. good dry muleh. 
on the surface with the hoe through the 
summer. ] ? 


Canker in Apple-trees. — No doubt 
canker is caused by fungus entering the 
tree through cracks or fractures in the 
bark, but these fractures are often due to 
frost, or, in other words, there are pre- 
disposing causes which may arise through 
accident or carelessness, or from deep 
planting in wet, cold soil.. It is well to 
know all this, and it is well also to know 
the best remedies that will kill the spores 
of fungus. If the check arises from plant- 
ing in undrained land,’ draining should 
precede other remedies. Some varieties of 
Apples are more subject to canker than 
others, and, as a rule, the best-flavoured 
Apples are most _ affected. Ribston 
Pippin cannot be grown on wet, cold land, 
Blenheim Orange suffers on badly-drained 
land, and Lord Burghley, one of the best- 
flavoured late dessert Apples, on some soils 
is a good deal troubled with canker. I 
have cured canker with tar after clean-- 
ing out the wounds, and there are other 
things equally effective, but the first thing 
is to remove the cause, by draining and 
aerating the land.—H, H, 
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i OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

_ -'THPRRACH AT RIVERHILL. 
‘Tuts little terraced garden at Riverhill, 
Sevenoaks, has always struck me by its 
jgrace and quiet. Most terraces are made 
‘where they are not wanted, and are dis- 
‘figured by elaborate patterns and things 
that have nothing to do with good 
,gardening; but here we have noble ever- 
'greens and deciduous trees. W. 


Uo 
/ 
j 





CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM. 
Ivy the new forms of this there appears to 
+be a craze for size rather than refine- 
ment. Size may be all very well in some 
flowers, and presumably some persons find 
| nleasure in the large, coarse blooms of this 
popular species, but persons with refined 
tastes look on the giant types with any- 


E Praine for a time. When given cooler 
treatment they will be ready for planting 
in the border direct from the seed-box if 
they have not been too much crowded. I 
usually plant them in the reserve border 
for cutting, at a distance of 2 feet be- 
tween the lines, and half that distance in 
the rows. Another season each alternate 
plant can be removed for planting else- 
where. 3y raising seedlings a late 
summer display is provided when the 
older plants have practically gone out of 
bloom. W. S. 





DAHLIAS. 
EVEN now those specialists who prepare 
the many thousands of plants for the 
spring sales are busy. The earliest-rooted 
cuttings are by no means the best for pro- 





viding suitable material for flowering this 
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they can be about half buried in soil, or, 
for that matter, the tubers may be covered 
if the central part or crown of the same 
is exposed. Moisture and slight warmth 
will soon cause young shoots to push forth. 
The first that come rarely make nice 
plants, and they are cut back to the base 
and destroyed, unless wanted to keep in 
small pots the whole summer. Those cut- 
tings that follow are what are yanted. 
They are comparatively thin, but solid, 
and should be severed when not more than 
3 inches long. Put half-a-dozen of these 
around the edge of a small pot, using soil 
of a leafy, sandy nature, sprinkling with 
water daily, and shading from the sun. 
Then there should be no difficulty in get- 
ting them to root. So soon as this has 
taken place, pot singly, and when the 
young plants have become established get 











Part of the terrace at Riverhill, Sevenoaks. 


hing but favour. Seedlings produce | 
lowers quite large enough, and not only 
lo they come readily from an early spring 
Owing, but they give a display of bloom | 
“n late summer and autumn. There is a | 
vlearness of colour in these seedling 
hrysanthemums that in their season 
{ten make that on established garden | 
olants look dull, certainly poor, by com- 
avison. Although these are among the 
lardiest of perennial plants, I sow a 
vacket of seed each year, the old plants | 
fter the second year being dug up and | 
-hrown away. This would not be done 
ut for the fact that they compare so 
»adly in the pureness of colour with the 
/eedlings, and there‘is an added useful- 
ness in their late autumn flowering, which 
orightens up the border. Sow the seeds 
‘2 a shallow box in February or early | 


ly 


March, Stand them in a warm house or. 
] 
| 





| plants from pot-roots of the previous year 


year, these forward ones usually being put | 
aside for growing into pot-roots. Cuttings | 
taken off and rooted about the end of 
March grow into big plants with greater | 
freedom, and are therefore more satisfac- | 
tory. Therefore, there is nothing to pre- 
vent any amateur with a greenhouse pro- 
vided with a little warmth other than that 
given by the sun from rearing young stock, 
because at the time named the sun will do 
most that is wanted. Indeed, one is likely 
to fail when too much heat is given. There 
is no question about plants started the 
same year from cuttings being the better as 
regards the quality of the flowers, though 


may be had in bloom earlier. Both plans 
are much to be preferred to using old 
ground tubers, whether they be divided or 
not. These old roots should be put into 
boxes or anywhere in a light spot where 





them into cool-frames, ventilating freely 
so as to get a sturdy growth, but where 
they can be protected at night from frost. 
Most growers perhaps prefer to purchase 
young stock each year, and certainly they 
need not be deterred-from doing so on the 
score of expense. Novelties are sent out 
at rather a high figure, and those who 
raise them are obliged to keep up the 
prices somewhat because of the many 
seedlings they have to grow and try before 
obtaining any sort fit to place on the 
market. There is, however, at the present 
time a good sale in foreign countries for 
the newest and best, showing how keen 
are cultivators overseas. At home the 
general buyer prefers to wait a year for 
the price to go down. 

New Dahlias that it will be well for 
interested readers to remember, are those 
that follow (they have all received certifi- 
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eates of merit):—Dorothy Hawes, Lily 
Reed, The Quaker, Homere, and Pierrot 
are of the exhibition form of Cactus, and 
Rupert and I. F. Hawes less fine as indi- 
vidual flowers, perhaps, but a gain in the 
way of habit of growth and freedom. 
Aphrodite, John Green, and Offenbach 
belong to the big-flowered garden type, and 
are three fine things. 'The newer type 
known as Collarette is improved by the 
addition of Prince of Orange, Tuskar, 
Inchmarnock, and Dungeness. Ruby, 
Regulus, and Rosa belong to the Pompons. 
IT will name a few sorts in their respective 
classes which may be considered im- 
provements, and, therefore, deserve to be 
widely known. The big double show 
Dahlia is practically at a standstill; but 
in John Riding, Empress, Golden Crown, 
and Frederick Wenham we get capital new- 
comers in exhibition Cactus; I. W. Fel- 
lowes, Edith Carter, Record, Sportsman, 
Mrs. Douglas Fleming being exceedingly 
fine of the same type as garden kinds. A 
tiny-flowered Cactus named Rubin is 
worth mention; Johnnie, WHileen, Little 
3eeswing, and Marietta are good Pompon 
varieties ; Leopold, Rosemary Bridge, and 
Brilliant are improvements in the singles. 
Recent additions to Collarettes are: Dora 
Fisher, Balmoral, Albert Maumene, 
General de Sonis, Prince de Venosa, and 
Queen Bess. The striking varieties of the 
Peony type raised lately include Mrs. 
Baxter, Talisman, and Noji. In the near 
future we shall probably find Dahlias in- 
crease in popularity for planting in big 
groups, to occupy places by ‘themselves in 
the garden, on account of greater trouble 
being taken in obtaining varieties of dwarf 
growth and free-flowering. SURREY. 


POLYANTHUSES AND PRIMROSES. 
Oprntrons differ as to whether these should 
be treated as perennials or not. Much 
depends on soil and surroundings as to the 
length of time the plants may be kept in a 
healthy condition... On cold, moist soils 
their duration is double that on hot, dry, 
sandy soils. I have had plants remain 
healthy in the Grass in the west for many 
years, blooming regularly, but the flowers 
were not half the size of those on seedling 
plants. After thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience I am convinced nothing pays so 
well as sowing seed each year, especially 
if the plants are needed for beds, borders, 
ete., alone or mingled with other things. 
Few plants are more serviceable for 
associating with bulbs, ete. Large masses 
in borders, in woods, or in the wild garden 
are charming, especially when placed 
where the colour shows up. Many years 
ago I saw groups of several hundreds at 
Didlington Hall in this way. At Sutton 
Place they are used in this way on the 
Grass. When good large plants can be 
had in a year at so small cost I fail to 
see the advantage of dividing. Regarding 
the 

Time TO sow.—This may be done almost 
at any time after the seed is ripe up till 
November, or it may be deferred till early 
spring. Seed germinates more quickly 
when sown in autumn, and only a cold 
frame is needed, or a box covered with 
glass till the seedlings appear. By sowing 
during February and March in a frame 
with a little warmth from a_hot-bed, 
plants almost as large as autumn-sown 
may be had by the autumn. Some two 
years ago a friend sowed at the close of 
April in a garden frame, giving them 
frame, culture all the summer. I was 
astonished at their size when removed 
into their blooming position in autumn. [ 
have now in my window boxes (Iebruary 
10th) plants with blooms as large as a 
crown piece from plants sixteen months 
old. No soil is so good to sow them in as 
sandy loam; when heavy, Jeaf-mould with 
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sand may be added. It is astonishing how 
well they do on our light Surrey soil as 
annuals. 
be pricked out before they are crowded in 
the pans or boxes. These are planted out 
in a semi-shady place in good soil when 
space and time can be had during early 
summer, keeping them moist during dry 


weather. By the autumn they make large 
plants full of vigour, and from such, 


enormous trusses of bloom can be had. 
Joloured Primroses need just the same 
culture as Polyanthuses, and may be used 


where the latter would be too tall. Added 
to this, Polyanthuses bloom later. 
J. CROOK. 





AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 


ONosMA TAURICUM.—This appears to be 
the best of the Onosmas which have yet 
been introduced, and I think it is the 
prettiest of all that I have seen. It has a 
decided objection to a wet winter, and 
looks a bit unhappy in spring unless it is 
sheltered from the rain and sleet. I see 
some writers lay great stress upon throw- 
ing off the winter rains from plants with 
hairy leaves like this, and I find the 
advantage of this shelter, although I do 
not like to cover up my plants in this way. 
They look quite unlike ‘‘hardy’’ plants 
when we have to put a glass roof over 
their heads, even if it is only a single 
sheet of glass, which is apparently all they 
call for. The scent of O. tauricum is quite 
like that of Almonds, and I fancy many 
people who see it never think of ascertain- 
ing, if it has any fragrance. It is not a 
specially - attractive plant when _not in 
flower, but when it comés into bloom, and 
we see. its clusters of long-shaped, ear- 
drop blooms, I think it is quite a beauti- 
ful thing when hanging over a stone on a 
rockery. I saw it on a rockwork edging 
the other day and thought how fine an 
edging of this plant alone would be. Of 
course, it would require a dry, winter 
climate, as it would be practically impos- 
sible to cover the whole with glass. A 
sandy soil seems to suit Onosma tauricum 
best. 

ScILLA BIFOLIA.—It is a great pleasure 
to observe the first blooms coming on 
Scilla bifolia. I like Scilla sibirica also, 
but this gives more variety of colour. I 
have not yet heard of a pink. variety of 
Scilla sibirica, but I have seen a good pink 
Scilla bifolia, and a little flesh-coloured 
one is far from being rare, although few 
of my friends seem to know it. I am told 
that the. original Scilla bifolia rubra, or 
rosea, is scarce. It is bigger than the 
flesh-coloured one, which is sold for it 
sometimes. I secured some bulbs of it, and 
I like it asa companion to the blue and 
the white varieties. I find S. bifolia use- 
ful for planting among Ferns or in odd 
corners. It makes as nice a pot plant as 


Scilla sibirieca, although it has smaller 
flowers. I plant it about 2 inches deep. 
THe MErGASEAS.—I am not specially 


enamoured of these big Rockfoils, yet they 
are rather nice for planting among thinly- 
planted trees, and they do not seem to 
mind the shade, but flower in their own 
fashion annually. I can never get up any 
enthusiasm for them in my small garden, 
but I have seen some large places where 
the big leaves looked very fine, and when 
in bloom a big mass of them together 
looked very well. I am not putting the 
most of them in the same grade as one 
called Megasea Stracheyi, which is early 
and good, and worth growing because of 
its earliness, but I am talking about the 
crassifolia varieties. In one catalogue I 
saw a lot of named, varieties. A friend of 
mine bought some of these but was not 
greatly pleased with them. It was the 
usual tale of ‘‘too much alike” with 


one which I have seen in other places, and 
It is most important they should | 





| heels of C. Coum, if I may be permitted 
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some of them. There is a very big-leaved 
which I have. ‘This is called Saxifraga 
(Megasea) crassifolia, or cordifolia pur- 
purea, and I have given it room for several 
considerations, one of these being the 
handsome colouring of the roliage. 
BarRLY CyYcLAMENS.—I do not wonder 
that some of your writers admire the 
small, early, hardy Cyclamens, and I envy 
those who can grow them in quantity. I 
have a few plants of Cyclamen Coum and} 
some also of GC. ibericum, which is nomin- 
ally later, but which often treads on the 




























to use such an expression in discussing 
flowers. The crimson flowers of C. Coun} 
are most delightful, and it is a surprise 
to see how well they come up among some 
rather choice little hardy Ferns, brighten- 
ing the spot in the early and gloomy days 
with their bright crimson-purple blooms. 
G. ibericum is no less worthy. I do not 
find the Cyclamens difficult to grow in 
loam and leaf-soil. The leaves are not 
so pretty as those of the autumn-flowering| 
C. neapolitanum. 

PRIMULA § COCKBURNIANA. ‘— Perhaps 
some readers would tell us how they fared 
with .Primula Cockburniana this winter) 
If so, they would greatly oblige. Some say) 
it is quite hardy and perennial, but others 
deny this and- assert that it is a biennial. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 






















BEGONIAS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


TuosE who contemplate using Begonias 
rather largely in the flower garden in the 
coming summer should make provision fo! 
a sufficient number of carpet plants tc 
accompany them, especially in the case ot 
varieties with big, heavy flowers that 
have a tendency to droop. There are few 
things used in the flower garden which sc 
resent anything in the shape of huddling 
Well grown, symmetrical plants shoulc 
stand out clearly on a carpet of soni 
dwarfer plant that will show them off & 
advantage. _Crimson, scarlet, and pink ir 
different shades are mostly used outside 
and for these the best carpet plant i: 
Koniga variegata. The variegated Mesem 
bryanthemum is perhaps more generally 
used, but I prefer the other, as it i 
lighter and a_ little. more’ erect 
habit, some of its tiny shoots standing 
up and mingling with the flowers of thi 
Begonia, whereas the Mesembryantle 
mum lies flat ‘and is of rather heay: 


























appearance. If a few light, fine-foliagec 
plants are required seeds of Greville: 


robusta and Bucalyptus cordata should bi 
sown early in heat and the seedling 
grown along quickly to secure nice 


| shapely plants by the end of May. I 


Jegonias are wanted annually on a larg: 
scale, it is advisable to sow a bit of sees 
about once in two seasons from & go0é 
strain. Plant out the seedlings ‘in pre 
pared beds and go carefully over then 
when well in bloom, marking those fo 
outdoor work that show free-floweriD; 
qualities, clear, well-defined shades, stou 
flower stems with no tendency to drooy 
and throwing erect flowers well above th 
foliage. Naturally the larger flowers wil! 
droop with age, but they should remai' 
erect for some little time after expansior 
If the above points can be secured I prefe 
the doubles for outdoor work. 

Hardwick. Bi. Bas. 

Seedlings damping off.—The principe 
cause of this is, no doubt, thick sowing 
At this season seedlings of many kinds ar 
being raised under glass, and if sown to 
thickly and ventilation not carefully give 
they may damp off in patches, and th 
plants left will be weak and inferior. Tb 
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best plan is to move to a cool, light posi- 
tion as soon as the little plants appear 
above ground. In watering some experi- 
ence is necessary, and the pots or pans in 
which delicate things, especially Fern 
spores, are sown are. best watered from 
below, either by dipping carefully or by 
pouring water into a pan into which the 
seed pots have been placed. Generally the 
choice seeds are covered with glass, which 
is lifted and reversed for the damp to 
escape every morning.—E. H. 





PRIMULA BEESIANA. 
In point of merit this may be classed with 
P. Bulleyana, though it differs in the rich! 





Prinuila 


Velvety-purple of its flowers, which are of 
large size and produced. in whorls on 
Stems each 2 feet or more high. It is a. 
native of the Chinese Alps. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gladioli and Montbretia.—Can any use be 
made of the growths that one finds below the 
corms of Gladioli and Montbretia? I have 
been told by some to plant them, and by 
others that only the uppermost corm is of any 
use.—A READER. 

[If the idea is to increase the stock, the 
underground shoots of the Montbretia 
may certainly be utilised, taking them 
When 8 inches or so long in autumn and | 











inserting as cuttings in very sandy soil, 
planting them out in the ensuing spring. 
In the Gladiolus no such shoots are 
formed, a new corm appearing above the 
old one each year, and between the two a 
humber of small corms usually referred to 
as ““spawn’’ or ‘‘ eloves,’’ all of which 
are capable of making flowering roots in 
due season. The old corm is of not the 
slightest use and should be detached and 
discarded. The spawn should be carefully 
preserved in some frost-proof place for the 
winter and planted in March or April in 
rich soil. Did amateurs but appreciate 
the value of the spawn in these plants and 
grow it on each year their gardens might 


Beestana. 


teem with scores or hundreds of such 
plants at flowering time instead of the few 
solitary spikes that usually represent—or 
misrepresent—these plants. | 

The Algerian Iris.—It is not so easy to 
get this to flower satisfactorily in the 
ordinary seasons in most British gardens, 
and those who would like to enjoy its 
charming blooms will do well to take care 
that the plants are either grown in the 
place suggested on page 111, under a hand- 
light or ina frame. The last is probably 





the best place for this Iris in most gardens, 
and the frame can be taken off or the light 
at least removed after the flowering is 
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over for the season. I. stylosa wants a 
warm, sunny place and a wall behind if 
it is to do any good in the open, and the 
place suggested on the page referred to— 
at. the foot of a hothouse wall—will suit it 
best when not covered by glass. With 
some glass shelter, however, the flowers 
are kept cleaner and are more useful for 
cutting. There are now some very beau- 
tiful varieties of this Iris, but they do not 
as yet appear to be very widely distri- 
buted.—S. A. 

Sowing Crass seeds.—Good turf is diffi- 
cult to obtain and more expensive than it 
was a few years ago. Good lawns can be 
made by sowing seeds at the proper season. 
To repair weak lawns sow seeds some- 
what thickly in Mareh and top-dress with 
good manure passed through a i-inch sieve, 
blending the manure and seeds together 
with the rake when dry, and passing a 
light roller over them. I find the top- 
dressing protects the seeds from the birds 
and encourages growth by retaining mois- 
ture. In sowing new lawns it is better to 

yait till the seeds of the weeds in the soil 
have germinated, and then, by hoeing and 
raking in the preparation of the surface in 
dry weather the weeds will be destroyed 
and the Grass will have nothing to con- 
tend with. If the seedsman is told the 
character of the soil to be sown he will 
select a suitable mixture of Grass seeds.— 
EH. H. 

Preparing quarters for Tufted Pansies.— 
Readers who propose planting their Tufted 
Pansies in the spring should lose no time in 
preparing the beds and_ borders. Too fre- 
quently the ground is left alone till within 
a week or two of the actual planting. Care 
should be taken not to plant Tufted Pansies 
in the same positions that these plants were 
growing in last year, as these plants take so 
much out of the soil owing to their deep root- 
ing and their persistent flowering over several 
months. It is for this reason that so many 
Pansies fail just when they promise so well. 
New quarters should be very thoroughly dealt 
with. The ground should be either trenched 
or bastard trenched. Heavy soil should have 
partially decayed horse-manure incorporated 
at the time of digging, and light soils should 
be treated to a liberal dressing of cow- 
manure if possible. Do not put in the manure 
in heavy layers, but mix it with the soil, so 
as to thoroughly incorporate it. Soil in which 
there are wireworms should be treated to a 
dressing of vaporite or any similar prepara- 
tion. This should be put into the bottom of 
the trench, as the fumes pass upward through 
the soil destroying the wireworms in the pro- 
cess. I have found this most effectual.—D. B. 
CRANE. 

Tropxolum speciosum.—I have seen this 
doing well on the Surrey Hills. Several sum- 
mers ago I was round a gentleman’s place not 
far from Dorking, and it was brightening up 
the east end of the lodge in a most interest- 
ing way. It does not succeed everywhere. The 
thick fleshy roots somewhat resemble those of 
the Bindweed and it may be easily lifted and 
either established in pots or transplanted to 
any suitable position. It does best in a cool 
position on the eastern side of a wall or fence, 
where it can grow up into the sunshine when 
it comes into flower. It does best running up 


among and over other creeping wall plants or 
shrubs.—E. H. 


Gypsophila paniculata and its double form. 
—The Gypsophilas have risen rapidly into 
favour within the last few years on account 
of their gauze-like flowers. I do not think that 
many know the double form, whose flowers are 
more like miniature rosettes than anything 
else, and of a clearer white than those of the 
old paniculata. There is one point about Gyp- 
sophilas that may be mentioned. It is this: 
that established plants do not take kindly to 
removal because of their long roots, which can 
scarcely.be shifted without being broken. I 
find it is much better to procure fresh plants, 
or raise them from seed, which may be sown 
now.—TOwNSMAN. 


Rays in Tufted Pansies.—I can corro- 
borate what “D. B. C.,” says with regard to 
the rays in Tufted Pansies (page 112). The 
rays often appear in spring and early autumn. 
I have observed this even in some of the 
Violettas, such as the old, but very beautiful, 
Violetta itself. One is almost certain at first 
to think that the plants have reverted to the 
rayed character but further observation shows 
that what has been advanced by ‘“D. B. C.” is 
correct.—A. 

Sidalcea candida.—As planting-time comes 
round Sidalcea candida may be noted as a 
good border plant for summer flowering. It 
grows from 2 feet to 3 feet high, and flowers 
from July to September. It has pretty spikes 
of pure white flowers, which require to be 
supported. It will grow in any light soil, and 
is quite hardy.—Hss. 
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GARDENERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


GARDENING is being gradually ‘ collared ”’ 
by fussy people who are impressed by the 
veneer of the schoolmaster, who prefer the 
nice gymnastics of the tongue and pen to 
sheer ability to make and produce things. 
“The pen is mightier than the sword,” or 
the ploughshare, spade, and pruning hook. 
And yet the man who can do things is, 
and always will be, indispensable. Credit 
and reward may go to the ‘‘ cultured ’’; 
they generally do. One knows how much a 
body like the Royal Horticultural Society 
will do to promote the real interests of 
horticulture. It is the easy way to draw 
up a plausible scheme, engage a staff of 
professors, and turn out batches of young 
men decorated with diplomas and call this 
what is wanted. There are thousands who 
will applaud such effort; even the young 
men will believe in it. But the proof will 
come later. The best work will be per- 
formed by those who have learnt by prac- 
tice and observation in the garden. Em- 
ployers know that. Only schools, county 
councils, and Government officials 
show a preference for the school gardener. 
There is some excuse for young men nowa- 
days applying for teaching posts in horti- 
culture; the pay is better and the hours 
shorter than gardeners proper enjoy. 
Ivery gardener worth his salt knows how 
gardening is to be learnt, and when in 
search of assistants he requires proof of 
plactical training as the main thing. It is 
doubtful if the diploma man, even an 
honours man from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, would be. his first choice. He 
would probably say there was too much 
book and not enough practice in such a 
candidate. At the same time it has to be 
admitted that the young man with these 
credentials would be a favourite for a 
teaching job. Ww. W. 
B= ET quite agree Withss VV kiase Dee Laos 
in his remarks on the proposed education 
of gardeners by the winning of a Diploma. 
No man can learn gardening properly in 
any other way than by a thorough ground- 
ing in the practical work of the garden. 
Does anyone think (outside of the diploma 
advocates) that all this theoretical know- 
ledge gained by cramming the youth 
with scientific problems will teach him how 


~ to plant box-edging, make a garden path, 


improve a rough lawn, plant and grow 
choice shrubs, produce superior vegetables 
all the year round, keep an establishment 
well supplied with flowers, force  in- 
door fruit, and produce high-class 
Grapes, not forgetting how to grow all 
manner of hardy fruits. Then, again, 
the adjudicators may not be in any way 
practical. If the examiners are not prac- 
tical, of what value is the diploma? 

This new-fangled idea of teaching how 
to become really good gardeners will surely 
have but a short existence, although it has 
the high-sounding name of national at- 
tached to it. BH. M. 


—— Your remarks on this subject are 
none too strong. Our educational system is 
woefully rotten; children have to waste 
half their time in straining the memory 
to acquire a string of useless rubbish. 
Life is very short, and it is an awful 
tragedy to be obliged to waste its most 
important years in learning historical 
dates, ete., that can, whenever wanted in 
after-life, be obtained from a- reference- 
book. I greatly regret that my best years 
at school were so wasted and my memory 
burdened. Latin, Greek, and other dead 
languages are, I consider, also useless 
exercises of the memory. All that was 
ever worth knowing in books written in 
these languages can be read in good trans- 
lations, and to keep human beings trans- 











lating and re-translating is as purpeseless ! 


as the digging of holes and the filling of 
them in again. 

These useless dead languages were, per- 
haps, all right as a subject of study in the 
Middle Ages, but we have so much real 
knowledge to-day better worth acquiring 
that it is positively criminal to maintain 
these antiquated exercises in our schools 
and examinations. 

Our Civil Service exams. do much to 
maintain the old cramming system, so do 
our public schools and universities, and 
we who have children of our own to bring 
up are obliged to conform to their de- 
mands, however bitterly we resent them, 
or else see our children deprived of a 
livelihood through not passing these ab- 
surd examinations; that is to say, we 
must ill-educate our children and cram 
and force their minds to an unwholesome 
degree. I abominate much of the educa- 
tion (?) that was forced on me. I know 
many persons who had more of it than I 
had and who entirely agree with me. 
Pxams. for gardeners, indeed! 

W. J. FARMER. 

— I agree with you as to gardeners’ 
exams. Here and there a young man may 
be useful, but experience is the main 
thing, and not ‘‘ shucking’’ the hard out- 
side work for ‘‘glass.’”’ A friend was 
telling me many of the most successful 
men (such as Lord Strathcona) began 
their life work at fourteen years. I think 
it is very important to start directly lads 
leave school, and the only way to gain 
success is by making up their minds to 
learn everything practically. I began at 
fourteen and learnt from the —-bottom, 
even laying the office fire and sweeping the 
shop, and am not ashamed of it! How 
different now. One clerk declined to 
count copper coins! No; the pursuit of 
pleasure is the present ideal, and honest 
labour is looked down on. 

GEO. BUNYARD. 





I agree with the remarks made in 
these pages anent the above. How 
many of our skilled gardeners during the 
past or at the,present day have been re- 
quired to pass an examination before 
securing an important post? They are not 
ashamed to own that they started their 
gardening career at the very bottom, 
vashing and crocking pots, stoking, and 
cleaning out flues, ete. Yet by their own 
exertion and constant observation they 
gradually rose to the highest positions in 
the horticultural world. This should en- 
courage the young men of to-day, and 
those who take full advantage of. their 
early training and after experience need 
not be deterred by the thought that a stiff 
examination is necessary before they are 
competent to fill a high position in their 
calling. My advice to a young man start- 
ing his gardening career is to make careful 
notes of all he observes, which he, like 
many others before him, can turn to with 
interest and profit in after years when 
more responsibility is placed upon him.— 
Rake 





Buried urns.—An interesting and im- 
portant discovery was made recently on 
Messrs. J. Carter’s Seed Farms at Ded- 
ham, not far from Flatford Bridge, made 
famous by Constable’s picture. While 
digging gravel out of a pit on the estate, 
a cinerary urn of the bronze age was un- 
earthed, and on examination proved to be 
a relic of a prehistoric age. It contained 
human bones, and the experts who have 
already examined it put the date at 900 
to 1,000 years B.c., or nearly 5,000 years 


ago. An examination of the gravel-pit is 
interesting, as it shows that the inter- 


ments were made in V-shaped graves some 
5 feet below the present ground Jevel, with 
in several cases a curious layer of char- 


coal or charred wood near the top. 
Evidently the funeral feasts were pre- 
pared on the improvised hearth. The type 
of cinerary urn found at Dedham is that 
known to archeologists as the overhang- 
ing urn type. According to the Hon. John 
Abercromby, who has made a_ special 
study of the bronze age ceramics, this 
type of urn began to make its appearance 
somewhere about 1400 B.c. in the S.W. of 
England, and lasted to about 650 B.c., with 
certain variations in its form. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


—_ 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


Tue earliest batch of cuttings is so well 
rooted that they should be potted at once. 
This first repotting has often been done 
in the earlier half of February, when it 
was the custom to insert the cuttings in 
November and early December, but 
growers find that by waiting until the 
early days of the New Year their stock 
plants yield an abundant supply of 
freshly-developed growths that make ideal 
cuttings and root readily. The more for- 
ward of the young plants should be gone 
over carefully, standing by themselves 
those that are quite ready for shifting into 
pots 8 inches or 383 inches in diameter. 
3y transferring the cuttings first into 
38-inch or 83-inch pots, then into 5-inch, 
and finally into their flowering pots, the 
plants become better rooted and use up 
the food stored in -the compost more satis- 
factorily than when fewer shifts. are 
given. For this first repotting—and this 
applies to all Chrysanthemums, no matter 
when they were, or are to be, propagated 
—soil is of the utmost importance. Of 
good, fibrous loam take three parts, leaf- 
mould one part, adding coarse silver sand 
or clean road-grit, a good sprinkling of 
old mortar rubbish, and a light sprinkling 
of ground bones, mixing all well together. 
I like to prepare the compost a few days 
before it is to be used. Clean pots and 
crocks should be used. New pots should 
never be used until they have been well 
soaked and allowed to dry. Unless new 
pots are treated in this manner they will 
absorb the moisture from the soil in which 
the plants are potted and cause trouble 
Drain carefully. A piece of turf, or some of 
the rougher siftings of the soil, should be 
placed over the crocks. When potting, 
make the soil firm all round. Transfer 
the potted plants to a temporary frame on 
the side bench of the greenhouse, or, what 
is better at this period, to a shallow, cold- 
frame, where adequate protection against 
frost can be provided. If the compost be 
moderately moist no water will be needed 
for a day or two. When it is seen to be 
requisite, water with a fine-rosed can, and 
if necessary give a second application in 
order to ensure the soil being made mcist 
throughout. After repotting, the young 
plants should be kept rather close for a 
time until there are indications of 
growth. Then air should be admitted to 
the frames, gradually at first, and in- 
creasing the supply cautiously. In this 
way a sturdy lot of plants is forthcoming. 
Continue to propagate until a sufficient 
supply of plants has been assured. 
Cuttings inserted during the _ spring 
usually root quickly, and almost in- 
variably make excellent plants. 
W.Va ele 





New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXV. of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price dd., post 
Sree 3hd.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 9d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case ig 28.) 
past fret. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THYRSACANTHUS RUTILANS. 


| 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GROWING BOUVARDIAS. 


CAN you or any of your readers give me any 
information about -the treatment of Bou- 
vardias? I have about a dozen. They give a 


‘ | certain amount of bloom, but the foliage looks 
At the present day many of our fine-flower- | burnt and shrivelled.—G. M. 


ing old plants are in danger of being lost, 


[For the greenhouse the different 























Thyrsacanthus rutilans. 


the subject of our illustration being one of 
them. Some thirty years ago this used to 
be found in every garden where there was 
a stove. It blooms during the first three 
or four months of the year. The flowers, 
which are tubular in shape and rich bright 
crimson in colour, are borne in long, droop- 


ing panicles, so that a plant of it when | 


about a yard high is more effective than 
when dwarf. It usually runs up with a 


_ Straight stem that loses the leaves towards | 


the Jower part, and, consequently, the 
flowers are the more noticeable. It lasts a 
good long time in bloom, the spikes coming 
in succession when the plant is strong. For 
cutting the flowers last well, and are very 
useful for suspending over the sides of tall 
épergnes. After flowering give the plants 
a slight rest, keeping them dry at the 
roots. What little pruning is necessary 
should then be done. 

Potting is best done when growth is 
Starting, using turfy loam chiefly with 
Some good peat. It is well to strike a few 
cuttings every year to keep up the stock. 
These should be trained on a single stem 
until about 2 feet high, when a head may 
be formed. As soon as the warmer 
Weather comes round—say, any time in 
May—the plants can be kept in a house 
Where the temperature is less than in a 
stove. In favourable localities the plants 


are quite safe out-of-doors from June to 
September, keeping them in a sunny place. 

Brown scale is the worst enemy the 
Thyrsacanthus has. 
to keep this down. 


Care should be taken 





varieties are very valuable, and where 
there is a demand for the choicer class of 
flowers for button-holes, sprays, wreaths, 
and similar purposes, Bouvardias are ex- 
tremely useful. Blooms can be had to a 
limited extent almost throughout the year, 
but the regular season of flowering is in 
the autumn and winter. For winter 
flowering the cuttings are usually struck 
early in the spring, potted off as soon as 
rooted, and grown on during the summer 
months. Different methods are followed 
by cultivators, for by some the plants are 
kept altogether in pots, and by others 
planted out in a frame (under which con- 
ditions they will grow with great free- 
dom) and carefully lifted and potted in 
the autumn. When this last is carried 
out the plants should be kept close and 
shaded from very bright sunshine till they 
have recovered from the check of re- 
moval. The nurserymen that grow Bou- 
vardias in large quantities, as a rule, 
keep them altogether in pots, for neat 
flowering specimens may be had in pots 
5 inches in diameter; whereas, if planted 
out they would receive so great a check to 
get them into pots of that size that the 
plants would suffer greatly, and large 
pots are, as a rule, not appreciated by 
buyers. Large specimens for conservatory 
decoration where pot-room is no object 
can be grown well on the planting-out 
system, and so can those needed for the 
supply of cut blooms. For this last pur- 
pose, if the old plants are in the spring, 
when all danger from frost is over, 
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planted. out in a warm, prepared border, 
they can in an ordinary summer be de- 
pended upon to give a good sprinkling of 
flowers, which are very useful, for even 
with the wealth of bloom at that season, 
Bouvardia flowers are sure to. be 
appreciated. With the advent of the first 
double-flowered variety, Alfred Neuner, 
this section of Bouvardias was thought to 
have a very great future before it; but 
Alfred Neuner still remains the only one 
of this class grown in any quantity, for 
the second that made its appearance—the 
pink-flowered President Garfield—was not 
sufficiently decided in tint to make much 
headway; while the bright-coloured forms 
with double blossoms—Hogarth fl.-pleno, 
Sang Lorraine, Victor Lemoine, and 
Triomphe de Nancy—have never been 
grown to any great extent. Of single 
kinds with white blossoms, Humboldti 
corymbiflora, a somewhat upright, 
vigorous-growiug form, with long-tubed, 
Jasmine-like blossoms that are deliciously 
scented, is good, the only drawback being 
that the tube of the flower is weak, and 
from its length liable to be broken. The 
variety Purity is of dwarfer habit and 
with a shorter tube to the flower than 
the preceding. Other whites are Bridal 
Wreath and Vreelandi, both of which are, 
however, liable to become tinged with 
pink. Of bright-coloured blossoms the 
best is President’ Cleveland, but other 
good ones are elegans and Dazzler. The 
Ssalmon-pink sport from President Cleve- 
land—Mrs. Green—is, except in colour, 
the counterpart of its parent: while 
Priory Beauty and rosea multiflora are 
also good pink-flowered kinds. 

Judging from what you say we fear you 
have kept your plants too dry, with the 
result that they have been attacked by 
red-spider, which has over-run the foliage 
and brought about the burnt and 
shrivelled appearance you speak of.] 





DATURA IN FLOWER IN THE OPEN. 
THE illustration we give to-day was pre- 
pared from a photograph sent us by Caro- 
line Hole, The Fir Trees, Hawkhurst, 
Kent, who says :— 








Datura tn flower tn November 
wn a Kentish garden. 


a photograph taken by a 
friend of mine of a Datura with thirty 
flowers out on 26th November last. The 
wind was blowing hard so it was difficult 
to take, but as it is an unusual sight in 
HPngland at that time of year I thought 
you might like to have it.’ 


**T send you 
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rms. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tuberoses. — Aithough the scent of 
Tuberoses is by some considered to be 
oppressive, yet the purity of the blossoms 
and the freedom with which they are pro- 
duced make them vyery popular, Their 
culture presents no special difficulties, and 
they can be had in bloom at almost any 
time of the year. It is always advisable 
when they come to hand to store them in 
fibre or sand, this keeping them firm and 
in good order until required. Good 
results are obtained by putting five bulbs 
into a pot 6 inches in diameter, and they 
do well in a compost of fibrous loam with 
sufficient sand to keep it porous. Some 
advocate cool treatment until roots are 
emitted; others believe in plunging the 
pots in a hot-bed; but in either case no 
water is given until top growth is visible. 
Tuberoses appear to be indifferent to 
which method is followed. When growth 
is well advanced increased supplies of 
water are necessary, and the period of 
blooming is determined by the tempera- 
ture in which the plants are grown. They 
are liable to be attacked by red-spider and 
care must be taken to keep them free from 
this pest by vaporising or by the use of 
the syringe. Well-grown potfuls carrying 
five spikes are very striking when 
associated with Adiantums or other Ferns 
of a light character. . If given stove heat 
their duration may be prolonged by re- 
moving them when in flower to a cooler 
house. After flowering the bulbs may go 
to the rubbish-heap, as they are of no 
further use.—K. BricHT. 

Veltheimia viridifolia.—This may be 
sought for in vain in most gardens and 
nurseries, but in the catalogue of a Dutch 
firm who specialises in bulbs, it is, I see. 
priced at 1s. 8d. each. It forms a good- 
sized, somewhat Hyacinth-like bulb, from 
which are pushed up several broad, 
strap-shaped, undulated leaves arranged 
ina vasiform manner. From a fine foliage 
point of view alone it is decidedly orna- 
mental, but more so when in flower. The 
blossoms, which are, as a rule, at their 
best at this season, are disposed in a 
terminal spike after the manner of the 
Tritomas. It reaches, generally, a height 
of about a couple of feet, the tubular- 
shaped flowers of a bright reddish-pink 
colour, and each a couple of inches or so 
in length. The culture of this Veltheimia 
is in no way exacting, all that it needs is 
a compost mainly consisting of loam with 
an admixture of sand, with, if the loam is 
heavy, some leaf-mould added. It is 
readily increased by offsets, while the 
mature leaves may be stripped off at the 
base and inserted as cuttings. Many of 
them will in time form young plants. 
When growing freely plenty of water 
should be given, but when dormant the 
soil must be kept almost dry.—kK. R. W. 


Luculia gratissima.—I find that in order 
to have this plant in good health and 
bloom freely, planting out is the best sys- 
tem. I tried it in pots but never was satis- 
fied with the results until it was planted 
in a small border 18 inches wide, close to 
the back wall of a vinery, on which it 
was trained on wires. Here it has done 
well, and annually gives me a large num- 
ber of fine heads of bloom. It is growing 
in nothing but pure sandy loam. W. 


Rhodanthe Manglesi in pots.—Seeds of this 
sown during the present month or in April 
make good specimens for greenhouse or 
window decoration during late summer. Seed 
may be sown in pots 5 inches or 6 inches in 
diameter, and given a moderately warm tem- 
perature. Thin out the seedlings when large 
enough, and grow on in a cool-house until 
they bloom, keeping the plants as near to 
the light as possible. Useful in a dried state, 
the blooms shouid be cut when fully expanded 
and hung up in a cool and dry place. Here 
they will keep for a long time, and are useful 
for associating with dried Grasses, such as 
Agrostis nebulosa and A. pulchella.—KIrkx. 











GARDEN FOOD. 


Pear Beurré Perran.—We have so few 
really good dessert Pears in February that 
any which are 00d deserve mention. The 
above yariety is not too well known, 
su that I venture to point out its good 


qualities. I have only grown trees as 
cordons. Fruits from trees in this form, 


although by no means large, are of excel- 
lent quality if given proper storage and 
gathered, say, quite late in October. The 
fruits are under medium size, but no doubt 
would have been finer if well thinned. I, 
however, prefer a Pear of medium size. 
The skin is russet, and when in season, 
from December to March, the flavour is 
excellent; indeed, in this respect somewhat 
resembling the Winter Nelis. In addition, 
it invariably crops well, and, to do it 
justice, should be thinned, as so many 
fruits set. Though considered at its best 
in January and February, there is no diffi- 
culty in keeping the fruits later if gathered 
as advised above. I have referred to its 
size, which, I fear, will not commend it 
to some, but those who study quality will 
find it useful for late supplies.—E. R. 


Apple Beauty of Kent.—Though an old 
variety, I think this one of the best 
February or March Apples for. cooking. 
No doubt this Apple is at its best from 
November to February, but at the time of 
writing (late in February) fruits from 
standard trees are excellent, and, when 
sent to market, command a ready sale and 
a good return. Few Apples are more 
taking as regards appearance, being large 
and beautifully coloured, with soft, re- 
markably juicy flesh. Though for cooking, 
the high colour this variety assumes when 
well grown may not be important, it goes 
a long way in the market. I do not advise 
it other than as a standard, that is, when 
grown for late supplies. Grown thus, it 
makes a fine tree, especially in Warm or 
well-drained soils, and the fruit colours 
grandly. The medium-sized,  highly- 
coloured fruits come in very well for 
dessert at this season.—C. R. F. 

Apple Reinette du CGanada.—I was 
pleased to note a correspondent drawing 
attention to the above asa late Apple, and 
also to the depreciation caused by prema- 
ture gathering. This is answerable not 
only for the shrivelling of the fruit, but 
for a marked deterioration in flavour. 
With the exception, perhaps, of Sturmer 
Pippin and Duke of Devonshire I know no 
Apple so detrimentally affected by too 
early gathering as Reinette du Canada. 
It is not well adapted for cordon culture, 
not taking kindly to severe pruning, but 
very good in bush or small standard form; 
a good and consistent cropper, and a 
variety that may often be relied on to fur- 
nish a supply when other late sorts fail.— 
1 Oped S76 








HARLY TURNIPS. 
THE small early Turnips are often of 
better quality late in the spring than at 
any other season, as with warm weather 
the flesh soon deteriorates. There is no 
gain by sowing too early on a cold, wet 
soil, as if this is done the bulbs run to 
seed and the crop is lost. This can to a 
great extent be prevented by adding in 
the autumn materials that will lighten 
and drain the soil, such as burnt garden 
refuse, fine old lime or mortar rubble. To 
such land rich solid manure should not be 
applied in the autumn, as this clogs 
instead of drains the soil. Of course, 
there are other methods of lightening and 
draining, all of which are valuable and 
tend to success. Of these early roots large 
quantities are not required, so that it 
should be an easy matter to improve the 














‘to user it. 
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small portion of land required. The, land 
thus prepared will not only be valuable 
for the crop named, but for succeeding 
crops. I find much better results follow 
an occasional dressing of a_ fertiliser 
during growth than using a mass of rank 
manure. The bulbs are much better re- 
moved from their growing quarters when 
large enough and buried in cool soil under 
a wall than left to become hot, dry, and 
flayourless. With a light soil on gravel 
more food at the start is necessary. The 
variety grown should be studied. I prefer 
those with a long or oblong root, such as 
White Gem, an ideal Turnip for such 
soils. Turnips of this type root much 
more deeply and make rapid growth. 
Thin early and give ample moisture in the 
early stages of growth should dry winds 
preyail. W. Ff: 


COOKBHRY IN ITALY. 
Tuer Italians are experts in frying. The 
essentials of successful frying are a deep 
frying-kettle, a good oil, and a tempera- 
ture at first of not less than 500 degs. 
Fahrenheit. Under these conditions the 
oil does not touch the surface of the foods, 
only acting as a medium between which 
and the article immersed therein a thin 
film of steam is formed, with the result 
that foods thus cooked can be eaten from 
the hand without greasing one’s fingers. 

Macaroni.—It is a pity that English 
people have not a better idea of its value 
as a food. The best kinds of macaroni, 
made from Durum Wheat-flour, possess 
nearly twice the proportion of gluten as 
compared with the highest grade Wheat- 
flour. Sir Henry Thompson wrote of it as 
follows :—‘‘ Weight for weight, macaroni 
may be regarded as not less yaluable for 
flesh-making purposes, in the animal 
economy, than beef or mutton. Most 
people can digest it more easily and 
rapidly than meat; it offers, therefore, an 
admirable substitute for meat, particu- 
larly for lunch or mid-day meals, among 
those whose employments demand con- 
tinuous attention during the whole of a 
long afternoon. To dine or eat a heavy 
meal in the middle of the day is, for busy 
men, a great mistake; one, nevertheless, © 
which is extremely common, and produc- 
tive of great discomfort, to say the least.” 
There are many varieties of pasta in Italy 
—macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, fidelini, 
stellete, tagliatelli, tagliarini, lasaquetti, 
ete. Italian dishes are rendered even 
more nutritious by the addition of 

CHEESE. In its grated form, cheese— 
more especially Parmesan—is used freely 
with all varieties of savoury dishes. It is 
sprinkled into hot soup in which it quickly 
dissolves, and the flavour of which is 
agreeably augmented thereby. It is used in 
the preparation of macaroni dishes, with 
polenta, with Cauliflower, Celery, Fennel, 
and Girasoles. In No. 487 of the Farmer’s 
bulletin (United States) a table was pub- 
lished based on a series of experiments 
which showed that ‘‘ cheese has nearly 
twice as much-protein, weight for weight, 
as beef of average composition as pur- 
chased, and that its food value is more 
than twice as great. It contains over 
25 per cent. more protein than the same 
weight of porter-house steak as purchased, 
and nearly twice as much fat.’ Little 
wonder that the Italians are such a well- 
nourished race. 

Grated Parmesan cheese is sold in 
bottles in this country, but it is a mistake 
It almost invariably bas 1 
rancid flayour and is quite unlike freshly- 
grated Parmesan. ‘The visitor to Italy 
who wishes to sample Italian cookery 
would do well to take as many meals as 
possible in the native restaurants, as the 
hotels--especially the larger ones—usually 
adopt French cookery. 


\ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


‘ WINTER SWEET. 
‘qm illustration shows a very much re- 
*yeed shoot of the Winter Sweet. This 


GARDEWING ILLUSTRATED. 





SHASIDH PLANTING. 
In seaside planting it is shelter from sea 
winds which is chiefly wanted. As a rule 
the temperature is not severe. In sheltered 
places near the sea pretty well all trees 
and shrubs will thrive. If you want to 
garden successfully create a shelter belt 





ear I have found the growths longer and 
fetter from bushes not pruned hard, as | 








and then work inside it. I think the best 





Flowering shoot of the Winter Sweet, Jrom unpruned bush. 


‘they often have to be on walls. This I 
ransplanted and put away among shrubs, 
and thought no more about it, with the 
yfesult that it gave much better shoots. 
‘No doubt in many cases it grows better 
on walls, but wherever it grows it ought 
‘9 have a place of honour for its welcome 
| abit of flowering at Christmas. W. 

) Sussex. 


! 
! 


tree to form the shelter belt is the Austrian 
Pine. And if it happens to be on or near 
the top of a hill, form low thickets outside 
the Pines facing the wind of the Sea Buck- 
thorn, which grows close and lifts the 
wind over it. Gorse forms a good, low 
windbreak. Within a few miles of the 


sea on the Sussex coast there are splendid 
specimens of many conifers. 


At Sir 








179 





Charles Lamb’s place skirting the Old 


Hastings road between Battle and 
Hastings there were a few years ago 


beautiful specimens of the Indian Cedar 
C. Deodora and others. One of the worst 
places for wind I was ever at was within 
a few miles of Beachy Head, between Bex- 
hill and the highlands above the village 
of Crowhurst, where the south-west wind 
came sweeping round Beachy Head. Very 
few trees could stand against it and still 
retain their shape. Every tree that faced 
the blast had its branches turned in the 
opposite direction. Almost everything will 
thrive when shelter has been created. The 
Canadian Poplar and the Huntingdon 
Willow thrive in low places. Among the 
shrubs which used to do well are the 
following :—Berberis in variety, Euony- 
mus, Lawson’s Cypress, Evergreen Oaks, 
Arbutus Unedo, Laurustinus, Tamarisk, 
Dogwood, Box, Brooms in variety, Moun- 
tain Ash, Golden Wider, Hypericums in 
variety, Cupressus macrocarpa, Hardy 
Fuchsias, Corsican Pine, Hydrangea 
paniculata, Prunus Pissardi, Pyrus Aria, 
Scarlet American Oak, Prunus triloba, 
Pyrus Malus angustifolia fl.-pl., and 
Spireas in variety. Assuming that a 
windbreak has been created, almost any- 
thing can be grown under its shelter. 
IDR 8 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Twining plants against trees.—Many 


people are fond of planting climbers 
against living trees. In some instances 


there may be no harm done, as there are: 
species of trailing plants that do not cling 
very closely to their hosts for support, 
whereas others are the opposite. The 
Clematis may be taken as an example of 
one of those that do little, if any, harm in 
this manner, as it sends up long, slender 
shoots, which do not as a rule climb closely 
round the stems for support, but hang 
loosely. On the other hand, the Wistaria 
and Honeysuckle cling so closely as to 
cause trouble. The other day, when walk- 
ing round a most interesting garden, I 
noticed a row of young ornamental Craks 
had been planted on each side of a walk. 
Against each there had been planted a 
Wistaria. These twined themselves closely 
round the stems and had grown most 
luxuriantly, in many instances preventing 
the Crabs growing, so deeply were they em- 
bedded in the bark that they almost cut 
the Crabs in two. No doubt the Wistarias 
looked very well when in bloom, but in the 
course of a short time they will have killed 
the supports, and as there will be some 
difficulty in removing them they will be- 
come an eyesore instead of a pleasure. It 
is a great mistake to plant such things 
against young trees of this kind, as just at 
the time their beauty should be seen they 
are strangled and die.—H. C. P. 
Gum-trees. — There. are several large 
specimens in and around the small town of 
Budleigh Salterton, Devonshire, but I am 
not sure of the variety; it is coccifera or 
Globulus. It has fairly large leaves not 
so large as those of the latter or so blue. 





Probably it is Eucalyptus urnigera or 
cordata. HE. Globulus is well represented, 


a good-sized tree showing to advantage on 
the Exmouth road. On this south-east 
coast of Devonshire very little frost is ex- 
perienced, but the trees withstand the fre- 


quent gales from the south-west. It may 
be worth mentioning that Coronilla 


glauca and Genista racemosa grow and 
flower freely. The latter can be seen in 
almost every garden, and is seldom devoid 
of a few flowers, but during April the 
plants are a mass of gold and the perfume 
very refreshing. Some of the bushes stand 
12 feet high and nearly as much through,— 
J. MAYNE., 












































FRUIT. 


TWO GOOD LATE APPLES. 
WITH an ever increasing tendency to push 
to the front, Apples which appeal to many 
for their appearance only, some of the 
older varieties are overlooked. Two good 
late varieties are Annie Elizabeth and 
Lane’s Prince Albert, both now in sea- 
son. The latter is frequently advised for 
use in November, but I find it much more 
useful, say, from February till April, or 
even later. I have often in April used the 
small or medium-sized, well - coloured 
fruits for the dessert, and they are by no 
means inferior as regards flavour if not 
gathered too early and given cool storage. 
How often does one see really good 
varieties entirely spoilt by premature 


gathering. For Jate use and special pur- 
poses I would advise growing dwarf 
standards or bush trees. Grown thus, 


and the centres of the trees occasionally 
thinned out to admit light and air, the pro- 
duce is excellent. What makes this 
variety more useful is its free bearing in 
a young state. I have had excellent crops 
in what may be termed poor, light soil on 
gravel by giving liberal top-dressings. 
Doubtless its free cropping is greatly 
influenced by its late flowering, as this in 
a great measure helps the setting. The 
tree makes a somewhat pendulous growth, 
and when grown as an orchard tree many 
of the best fruits are borne on the points 
of the shoots, and in exposed places, in 
consequence, are liable to injury. With 
such a great number of Apples to select 
from the smaller grower who can only find 
room for a limited number will do well to 
rely upon Prince Albert as a good all- 
round late Apple. 

I am aware Annie Plizabeth 
considered such aé_ useful 
Lane’s Prince Albert. ‘No doubt that 
is the case in the south and western 
part of the country, but in the Midlands 
and eastern counties Annie Hlizabeth is a 
greater favourite. Like a few other well- 
known varieties, it requires age before it 
bears abundantly. The tree is of vigorous 
growth and makes a fine standard. I have 
often kept this variety for eight months 
if gathered late. The quality in May is 


is not 
variety as 


good, the flesh being firm and briskly 
flavoured. This season the fruits of this 
variety are keeping well, and though 


larger than usual are well coloured. This 
variety makes an upright growth and re- 
quires space to get the best results. 

I am pleased to note the interest taken 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED in what maybe 
termed really good Apples, as some of the 
newer varieties are not nearly so good as 
the above. I recently observed a large quan- 
tity of these varieties sent to market in 
November, no doubt by small growers who 
could not store them. W. F. 





APPLE ROUNDWAY MAGNUM 
BONUM. 


In reply to Mr. Edward B. Johnson’s 
inquiry in your issue of January 31st, I 
should not recommend him to regraft with 
Roundway Magnum Bonum, which is 
understood to be a sparse cropper. He 
might succeed with King’s Acre Pippin, a 
Jater Apple than Cox’s, and of very good 
flavour, or with James Grieve, an Apple 
ripe in October and fairly good at an 
earlier date; or with a good Russet Apple. 
It is a great pity that he cannot succeed 
with Cox’s, as where it thrives it is un- 
equalled for quality. It is believed that 
its failure to crop well is often due to the 
absence of other suitable varieties for its 
fertilisation, as it does not fertilise itself 
very well. I am grafting an inferior 
Apple-tree with Reinette de Canada, as it 





| with branches. 
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is so highly recommended by ‘‘ W.’’ I find 
Roundway Magnum Bonum rather uneven 
in quality,and it does not remain long at its 
best. I have found that of samples grown 
together one has been excellent at a par- 
ticular moment and the other nothing like 
so good. I have had, therefore, to revise 
my good opinion of this Apple, as 
apparently it is at its best for only about 
one week altogether. This, I presume, is one 
reason why it is not more generally culti- 
vated.’ An Apple should remain first rate 
for several weeks after arriving at its 
perfect state. W. J. FARMER. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cutting down grafted trees.—I shall be 
obliged if you will inform me through your 
paper when I should head back some standard 
Apple-trees grafted last year. They are 
ees on the Paradise, and are doing well.— 


[We take it that the pruning’ and 
thinning of the heads of the trees are the 
points on which you are seeking advice. 
If so, you would have simplified matters 
had you stated the average number of 
growths the heads of the trees contain. 
As it is, we can only advise you generally 
on this point. To lay the foundation of a 
good head from five to seven shoots are 
required. These should be equi-distant, 
and the wider they are situated apart the 
better. If the wood is well ripened you 
may shorten these selected shoots to about 
one-third of their length, doing this in 
such a way that a proper balance is pre- 
served, 7.e., not to have one side of the 
head of the tree standing higher than the 
other. See that the shortening is done to 
buds which point outwards and away from 
the centre of the trees. This is important, 
as a non-observance of this detail leads to 
the centres becoming in time overcrowded 
Pruned in the way sug- 
gested, the resulting growths then have a 
natural inclination to grow in an outward 
direction and away from the centre, and 
the latter remains open. All this should 
be carried out at once.] 


Strawberries—planting.—In the issue 
for February 14th ‘‘ Bourne Vale,’”’ refers 
to the waste of space in growing this crop. 
In some gardens I know I should not give 
Latest of All more than a foot from row to 
row, and if single crowns were planted 
8 inches in the row would be ample. In 
this way a big crop can be had for two 
seasons off the plants, and then they can 
be destroyed.  ‘‘ Bourne Vale’ speaks 
of planting three in a triangle at a foot 
apart. I always put out plants in this 
way not more than 8 inches apart—often 
6 inches—and 18 inches between the rows. 
In this way you get three spikes of bloom 
the first season. By keeping off the 
runners these crowns get abundance of 
light. The following season there is a 
heavy crop. If they are to remain a third 
season one or two plants can be cut out. 
I have had the finest crops possible from 
plants grown 8 inches apart and treated as 
annuals.—J. CRooK. 


Apple Dutch Mignonné.—There are some 
fine old trees of this variety in the orchards 
in the western counties, and last season in 
many instances they produced splendid 
crops of fruit which, at the present time, 
is realising good prices. The large trees 
presented a fine appearance when the fruit 
was ready to gather, as that which was 
fully exposed to the sun was of a bright 
crimson colour. This fine old Apple is not 
grown so much as it deserves, for when 
allowed to hang on the trees until towards 
the end of October and then stored in a 
cool place it will keep good until April, 
when it may be used for dessert. The tree 
is hardy and vigorous, and in most seasons 
an-abundant bearer.—H. C. P. 
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VEGETABLES. 


EARLY SPINACH. 
I THINK the first dishes of Spinach a 
always valued. For years I sowed t] 
crop under glass simply to get an ear'li 
supply. Spinach does remarkably w 
sown in cold frames, as later on it 
an easy matter to move the frames wh 
they are required for other purposes. 
few seeds sown in small pots, and wh 
above the soil the weakest plants remove 
will be ready to plant out in a very shc 
time. When planting out keep the ball 
earth and roots intact. I have found | 
advantageous to give protection for 
short time, and if a warm border of lig] 
rich soil can be given, and a deep dr 
also, it is an easy matter to protect. 
course, hand-glasses-or cloches would 
better, but these are often required f 
more valuable crops. At the same time,} 
Spinach of the best quality is in dema) 
it is worth a little extra trouble, as groy} 
as advised it may be had quite a mon! 
or six weeks earlier. Autumn-soy 
Spinach is by no means a reliable ero 
and I have found an early sowing alwa’ 
appreciated, indeed it was a necessity, | 
the Perpetual, or Spinach Beet, which 
often used as a substitute for the Spinac 
would not do at any price. It is surpr) 
ing how well the seedlings transplant 
sown thinly in good soil under glass if ¢) 
roots are-not broken in the lifting. Iha 
secured an early crop from boxes plac 
in fruit-houses, but. the plants must | 
near the glass. Another point is to so 
one of the quick-growing, large-leay 
forms. If grown in frames amp 
moisture is necessary when growth 
active; also food in the shape of a quic 
acting fertiliser. In a héavy clay soil 
have found burnt garden refuse us 
freely on the surface of great assistance 
Wars 


LATH SEAKALE SUPPLIES. 


THERE can be no question that the be 
produce is that grown as naturally : 
possible. It is surprising that more Ka 
is not grown in this.way, but with tl 
enormous growth of glass in our count) 
there are many now who only force pr 
pared roots; thus, in many cases, impai 
ing the quality of the produce. This latt 
remark, I am aware, will be open 

criticism, but I have seen so much poo 
spindly, and flavourless Seakale that I a 
induced to make these comments. Muc 
better produce could be obtained at Je: 
cost if a longer resting time were give 
and the produce grown under more natur: 
conditions. I do not say that force 
Seakale is not a necessity, but where thei 
is no special demand I would much pref¢ 
that grown in the cpen air. Many yeal 
ago much of the early Kale was grown i 
permanent quarters covered with leayé 
and manure, and the produce, to my min 
was vastly superior to that of the ear! 
lifted roots forced in heat. I admit tl 
lifted roots are much more easily handle 
and can be had at almost fixed date: 











































































































Many large growers foree for marke 
using lifted crowns and forcing wit 


manure in prepared. trenches. If eut be 
fcre the growth is too much advanced th 
produce is excellent, but even here, 4 
times, one can detect a bitter taste if ther 
has been overheating or dryness at th 
root. 

For the latest supply no heat whateve 
is employed, and the result is all th 
better. The old-fashioned method ¢ 
covering with pots and leaves was a g00 
one, the heads, when cut, being closel 
formed and very succulent, with a 
absence of any bitter taste. I admit th 
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jnitial labour is a little greater; also one 
must grow his own roots, but this is im- 
material if the best results are secured. 
In addition, the crowns may be grown in 
the same place for years, though this is 
overdone, the stools being allowed to re- 
main too long, three seasons being ample, 
as much better results follow with younger 
plants. I have, without the least difficulty, 
had excellent material by Christmas by 
using a little fresh manure between the 
pots when employing the first-gathered 
tree-leaves late in October or early Novem- 
ber, but for late supplies leaves used alone 
are ample. 

For the latest supply quite different 
treatment is required. The best results 
are obtained by growing in rows about 
4 feet apart. I have, with a scarcity of 
room, had good results a foot less, but it is 
important to have room to allow of ample 
covering material for blanching. The 
best beds are from good root cuttings 
planted in trenched or deeply dug and well- 
manured land. Plant 15 inches apart in 
the row, or even 18 inches for extra fine 
produce, and if manure is at all scarce at 
the time of planting thisis no great loss, as 
by using in showery weather a fertiliser 
such as fish manure or guano during 
growth in the summer months, the plants 
get the food at the right moment. Salt and 
fresh soot mixed are also excellent foods, 
the Seakale delighting in this if given two 
or three dressings, say, in June, July, and 
August. Of course, a season’s growth is 
hecessary to get a late supply of plants, 
and root cuttings planted in February or 
March will soon grow away freely. I pre- 
fer to plant in rather deep drills, as then 
it is an easy matter to feed in dry weather. 
Strong root cuttings each 5 inches to 7 
inches in length are best, the soil being 
well worked previous to planting. I have 
also found it advantageous during the 
summer, before applying fertilisers, to 
reduce the crowns to two or three at the 
most, or even one if very fine heads are re- 
quired. After the first year the roots have 
a tendency to throw up numerous crowns 
and get weaker, hence the importance of 
frequently making a new bed; indeed, I 
prefer to make one yearly and destroy a 
three-year-old one. Covering the rows for 
late supplies is best done late in February 
or early in March. So far, I have found 
nothing better than finely-sifted coal ashes, 
Say a few inches over the crowns, banking 
up with soil quite 2 feet above the ashes. 
In a heavy, clay, wet soil I have used 
ashes entirely, but this means more labour, 
4s it is necessary to remove the ashes 
when the growths are cut over, whereas 
the soil may be levelled. Grown thus, there 
will be good heads for six weeks. In 
bright weather it is easy to cover the 
raised soil with long litter or Bracken, or 
a little more soil may be placed over the 
surface, At the end of April or early in 
May, with rapid growth, I have found it 
better to cut the growths, say, when from 
4 inches to 6 inches long, with a portion 
oF old stem and place in a cool place in 
water. We 8. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Potato Great Scot.—As a second early 
or mid-season variety this, in my opinion, 
is one of the best, succeeding in a poor 
Soil where others fail. The tubers are 
almost quite round. It isa strong grower 
With erect haulm, and not subject to 
disease. It is one of the few Potatoes out 
of a great number to receive an award 
after trial by the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Wisley two or three years ago. 
It was noted for its fine flavour when 
cooked. For a small garden I do not 





advise Great Scot, but where room can 
be given it deserves growing. 


It is a 











heavy cropper, a good keeper, and the 
quality is excellent from November to 


April. On account of its cropping and 
good keeping qualities it is a great 


favourite with small-holders.—B. H. 

Planting Potatoes in newly-broken-up 
pasture (H.).—Ordinarily, newly - broken -up 
pasture should be good enough for Potatoes 
without the addition of manure. But yours is 
not an old pasture, and may have been a 
rather poor one. In burying down turf from 
the surface from 8 inches to 10 inches deep, 
you have to face the contingency that it may 
contain a good deal of wireworm, and if that 
should be so the Potato-crop may suffer. We 
should have advised burying the turf down 
fully 12 inches to 15 inches, and before putting 
the top spit of soil on it to- have given it a 
dressing of gas-lime, as that would have de- 
stroyed any insect life. However, it is too late 
to do that. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


,SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Vegetable garden.—Peas raised under 
glass should now be hardened off with a 
view to getting them planted out at the 
first favourable cpportunity. A sheltered 
position is necessary and the soil should 
be in a high state of cultivation. The 
distance the rows are to be apart depends 
on the varieties grown. For Early Giant 
and varieties of a similar height there 
should not be a less distance than 6 feet 
between the rows, the space between be- 
ing utilised for something that will come 
off early, so that when the Peas are over, 
the ground will be available for a crop of 
autumn Cauliflowers. The dwarfer kinds 
may be in rows 18 inches to 2 feet apart, 
according to height. When planting, cut 
out a trench of sufficient width and depth. 
The turves, 3 feet long, are then cut with 
an edging iron mid-way between the mid- 
dle and outer rows, which divide each turf 
into three strips. Each of these is planted 
one after the other in their entirety, one 
turf providing sufficient plants for one row 
9 feet in length. When the soil has heen 
inade firm about the roots, the trench 
closed in, and some soil drawn on either 
side up to the plants, stake them, placing 
an ample quantity of “spray”? at the 
bottom to temper cold winds. Planting 
from narrow boxes is performed much in 
the same way, but when the plants haye 
been raised in pots each potful should be 
set out 9 inches apart. Broad Beans 
raised under glass in boxes and_ since 
hardened off may be planted out in good 
ground sheltered from cold, cutting winds. 
Plant them in double rows 6 inches apart 
with a distance of 3 feet to 4 feet between 
the rows. If handlights are at liberty in 
sufficient numbers the most forward of the 
frame-protected Cauliflowers may be got 
out, planting one at each corner of the 
handlight. In. the absence of such appli- 
ances, planting had then best be deferred 
for another week or ten days, when they 
may be set out 18 inches apart in deeply- 
drawn drills disposed 2 feet asunder and 
be protected at night, and in the daytime, 
too, if necessity arises, with inverted pots, 
those used for the final potting of Chry- 
santhemums, which are now at liberty, 
answering well for this purpose. Boughs 
of evergreens also afford a good deal of 
shelter if disposed around but not too 
close to the plants. Autumn Giant and 
Mammoth Cauliflower, Michaelmas and 
Autumn Protecting, Snow’s, and Christmas- 
white Broccolis should be sown at once. 
A few rows of Parsley seed, according to 
the demand for the herb, should be sown 
to take the place of the oldest of the beds 
which have been furnishing a_ supply 
throughout the winter. This forms an 
ornamental bordering for espalier fruit- 
trees, and it may also be sown between 
bush and pyramid trees when the most has 
to be made of space at command. The 

Pruning, training, and tying of wall 
creepers are being persevered with and a 
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Sweet Briar hedge is now undergoing its 


annual pruning and regulating. The 
longest of the shoots are tipped, and 


weaker growths cut back to three or four 
buds. This method of pruning is found to 
produce the greatest amount of bloom and 
prevents the bushes from getting out of 
hand. Chimonanthus fragrans grandiflorus, 
which, by the way, has never previously 
blossomed with such freedom, must now 
be pruned, spurring back to two or three 
buds every young shoot not needed for 
furnishing bare places on the wall. ‘his 
ensures the production of an abundance of 
young growths, which, when well ripened, 
always flower well the following winter. 
Much the same treatment suits Lonicera 
fragrantissima when grown against a wall, 
and the naked-flowered Jessamine should 
always be so treated. The weak growths 
in Banksian Roses have been removed and 
the long flowering growths tipped. These 
are already breaking fast. Tecoma 
capensis requires cutting back hard after 
leaving any growths required for making 
good deficiencies. The common and large- 
flowerea Jessamines are pruned back to a 
few buds. The pruning of Tea and hybrid 
Tea Roses on walls will be left till later. 

Roses on arches will now be looked over 
and receive such pruning as they require, 
and be tied in just sufficiently to prevent 
the growths from being too much at the 
mercy of rough winds. Other prospective 
work is to lift and divide as soon as they 
cease flowering the clumps of Algerian 
Iris in a border. The border will also be 
remade, the compost to consist chiefly of 
loam with a large addition of lime rubbish. 
Ample drainage will also be provided. So 
treated, an abundance of bloom always re- 
sults. Many failures in respect to this 
species of Iris are due to the soil being too 
rich. A warm and sheltered position with 
good drainage, natural or otherwise, is 
very essential. As daylight is now rapidly 
increasing and sun-heat becomes more 
powerful, shading of the roof of the stove 
and other houses will now become 
necessary. Blinds made of tiffany or the 
more expensive lath roller blinds are more 
satisfactory, as they can be run up and 
down at will. The latter are the 
more durable and really the cheaper in 
the end, as, with attention in the way of 
1epairs when necessary and in keeping 


them painted, they last for years. Per- 
manent shadings are very well in the 


height of summer, but are not always de- 
sirable early in the season when sunshine 
is of a fitful nature. If new tiffany blinds 
are likely to be required, or if lath blinds 
stand in need of repairs, these matters 
should have immediate attention. Much 
more atmospheric moisture is needed now 
in the stove, and besides damping down, 
the syringe should be used twice daily. 
Closer attention will now have to be given 
to the watering of plants generally under 
glass as the soil in the pots will dry up 
more quickly than heretofore. HEvery- 
thing is, therefore, best looked over twice 
daily, i.e., in early morning and again in 
the afternoon. 

Flower garden.—There are many half- 
hardy annuals which must be sown at once 
if good results are looked for. These may 
be raised in frames stood upon hot-beds, 
the seed either being sown in pans or 
boxes; or if 9 inches in depth of suitable 
soil are put into the frame the seed can be 
sown in shallow drills 9 inches apart. 
With the exception of Stocks and Asters, 
which are best sown in April and raised 
in this way, the former plan is to be pre- 
ferred, holding the frames in reserve for 
pricking the plants into as soon as they 
are fit. A genial warmth is all that is 
required to ensure germination of the 
seeds, after which the seedlings should 
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have all the light possible to prevent them 
from ‘“‘ drawing’’ until they can be pricked 
off. Lobelia, Golden Feather, and other 
plants, the seeds of which are very fine, 
need a little more warmth until the plants 
appear. Among the half-hardy annuals 
requiring to be sown now are Phlox 
Drummondi, Dianthus in variety, Salpi- 
glossis, Tagetes, Salvia Bluebeard, Gaura 
Lindheimeri, Scabious, annual Gaillardias, 
Nicotiana in variety, Nemesias where they 
cannot be successfully raised outdoors, ete. 
Unless an early display is required it is 
yet soon enough to sow the generality of 
hardy annuals, the end of the month or 
the first week in April being more suitable 
when a later display is wished for. Tine 
soil with which to cover the seeds should 
be prepared and kept under cover till 
wanted Seed of the Field Poppy te afford 
flowers for cutting should be sown at once 
in the open. The propagation of Helio- 
tropes, Lobelias, Ageratums, Cupheas, and 
other tender plants must be persevered 
with until the requisite number has been 
obtained. Zonal Pelargoniums should, as 
soon as the pots are well filled with roots, 
be pinched to ensure a bushy growth. This 
advice is particularly applicable to the 
scented-leayed varieties which are now be- 
coming popular for the summer decora- 
tion of the garden.—A. W, 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Fruits under’ glass. Warly-raised 
Cucumbers are making rapid progress and 
showing fruit in abundance. A tempera- 
ture of 70 degs. at night is maintained and 
plenty of atmospheric moisture afforded. 
Light top-dressings consisting of good 
fibrous loam and spent Mushroom manure 
enriched with Le Fruitier fertiliser are 
given as the roots demand it. These top- 
dressings and occasional applications of 
tepid weak liquid manure will maintain 
the plants in a vigorous state of bearing. 


Careful ‘attention is given to _ tying, 
thinning, and stopping the shoots. Hach 


lateral is stopped at one leaf beyond the 
fruit, this preventing the plants becoming 
crowded. 

Early Vineries.—The principal work in 
early Vineries now will be thinning the 
bunches and berries, stopping the shoots 
where the sub-laterals have filled their 
allotted space, and tying down as growth 
proceeds. In all cases, be the Vines young 
or old, it is always well to err on the side 
of light or moderate cropping. The 
thinning of the berries should be pushed 
forward as quickly as possible, as every 
day lost in the performance of this opera- 
tion throws a _ useless strain upon the 
Vines. When thinning is finished the in- 
side borders should be mulched with rotten 
lcanure and well watered. Gwing to the 
exceptionally mild weather fruit-trees 
under glass have started into growth much 
earlier than usual, and Peach-trees in late 
houses are now in bloom. They must not 
be kept too cold when the flowers are 
opening. 

Flower garden.—The sowing of all kinds 
of seed for the summer display is now re- 





ceiving attention. Asters, Stocks, 
Dianthus, Phlox Drummondi, Lobelia, 
Jampanulas, Salpiglossis, Nicotiana, 


Heliotrope, dnd any other tender or half- 
hardy annual required to bloom early in 
the summer should be sown at once. <A 
sufficient quantity of rich soil, composed 
of loam, leaf-mould, and _ silver sand 
having been prepared, shallow boxes are 
used for sowing the seed; a layer of rough 
material, such as the siftings from the 
soil, is all that is required as drainage for 
such as will contain annuals, as these will 
not remain in the boxes for any length of 
time. The boxes intended for seeds of 














perennials should be well crocked and, 
when the seeds are sown, placed in a 
moderate temperature and coyered with 
glass until germination takes - place. 
Antirrhinums sown last month in pans and 
given a moderate heat sre now ready for 
pricking off into frames or boxes filled with 
light soil. Every effort is made to have 
Sweet Peas in flower over as long a period 
as possible. A batch of seeds has been 
sown out of doors on well-prepared and 
liberally-manured soil. Another sowing 
will be made in April. Those raised in 
pots will be planted out the first week in 
April or earlier if weather is favourable, 
protection from cold winds being afforded 
them by placing Spruce branches along the 
rows and around the clumps. The present 
is a good time to increase the stock of any 
of the perennial Phloxes by. cuttings. Each 
clump will produce so many shoots from 
the base that they will benefit by being 
thinned. Select the shoots when from 
2 inches to 3 inches long, insert them singly 
in thumb pots, and plunge the pots in a 
gentle heat. When they have made sufli- 
cient roots repot them into 5-inch pots, and 
when these pots are filled with roots plant 
them on well-prepared ground in a posi- 
tion fully exposed to the sun, when each 
plant will produce a handsome spike of 
flowers about August. 


Plant-houses. The. first _ batch - of 
cuttings of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine will 
now be put in, selecting shoots that 
spring from the base of the plants and 
inserting them singly in thumb pots filled 
with leaf-soil and silver sand. Placed in 
a frame in the propagating-house they 
reot very quickly. Great care must: be 
exercised when repotting these plants as 
the roots are soon injured. This Begonia 
delights in a close, moist atmosphere and 
a temperature of about 60 degs. Bouvardia 
cuttings that are well rooted should be at 
ence potted off. A compost consisting of 
sifted loam, Jleaf-mould, well-decayed 
manure, and silver sand will suit them 
well. Place the plants in a similar tem- 
perature to that in which the cuttings were 
struck, with a moderately moist atmo- 
sphere. As soen as about two joints of 
growth have been made, pinch out the 
points of the shoots. It is necessary to 
attend to this in order to get the plants 
sufficiently furnished at the bottom. The 
earlier in the season that the requisite 
number of shoots is secured the better, so 
that there may be no need for stopping 
later on in summer as, when this is done, 
the branches intended to flower are weak. 
Any old plants that were cut in recently 
end that have not yet been repotted must 
be attended to before the young shoots get 
too far advanced. As much of the old soil 
will have to be shaken away, the destruc- 
tion of the roots consequent on this will 
interfere with the growth if potting is 
long deferred. Where it is necessary to 
increase the stock of Gardenias, cuttings 
should now be inserted. When the plants 
from which cuttings are to be taken have 
been kept through the winter in stove heat 
the wood will be in better condition for 
striking than where they have been sub- 
jected to cooler treatment, as the sap will 


be moving freely. When in this state 
good-sized pieces of the branches with 


several shoots attached may be put in, as 
the mature wood will root readily. 
Cuttings of this description should be put 
separately into 38-inch or 4-inch pots, ac- 
cording to their size. The pots should be 
three parts filled with ‘a mixture of equal 
parts fine loam, leaf-mould, snd sand. In 
a temperature of from 70 degs. to 80 degs. 
they will strike in a few weeks, after 
which push them on in brisk stove heat, 
giving additional root, room as required. 
Little stopping will be required, as the 
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plants, if stood where they will get plenty 
of light, seldom fail to branch out freely. 
When kept warm and liberally treated they 
will fill 12-inch or 18-inch pots before 
autumn. Examine the plants frequently 
for the presence of mealy bug. As soon as 
detected syringe the plants with soluble 
parafliin, making every effort to get rid of 
the pest before hot summer weather comes, 
Plants raised from seed sown last month 
must not be kept in a close atmosphere. 
As soon as they are large enough to handle 
they are pricked out singly and afterwards 
placed in a position close to the glass. 
Plants in cold frames should have the 
lights removed at every favourable oppor- 
tunity, so that they may become hard and 
sturdy. The surface of the soil should be 
lightly pricked up with a small fork or 
pointed stick, giving a good watering 
when required. 

Vegetable garden.—The main sowing of 
Leeks will now be made in drills 1 foot 
apart and 1 inch deep on an open. and 
rather rich border. Leeks should be given 
a liberal supply of manure. The ground 
intended for the crop should be trenched 
and manured in autumn and allowed to 
remain rough throughout the winter. At 
the time of planting, deep drills 15 inches 
apart are drawn with a hoe and the Leeks 
planted 10 inches apart with a garden 
dibber. As soon as the plants are estab- 
lished they may be given liberal waterings 
with liquid manure. A frequent stirring 
of the soil will fill up the drills and pro- 
duce blanched stems of sufficient size for 
crdinary purposes. Darlier plants raised 
in boxes should be kept in a temperature 
of 50 degs. and given a position close to 
the glass. Air should be given on all 
favourable occasions. A sowing of Early 
Snowball Turnip will now be made on a 
warm border. Small sowings will be 
made weekly during March and April. 
When the seedlings appear they are given 
frequent small dustings of soot to preserve 
them from birds and other pests. The pre- 
sent is a good time to make fresh planta- 
tions of Rhubarb. Old stools may be 
taken up, carefully divided, and replanted 
in ground that has been well trenched and 
manured. After planting is completed 
give a good mulching of stable manure or 
French Beans in pots are now 
giving abundant crops in a moderately 
warm atmosphere. Alternate waterings of 
diluted manure-water are given. ‘The 
foliage is regularly sprayed with tepid 
water twice daily on bright days and the 


atmosphere of the house kept moist. 
I‘urther sowings are made once a fort- 
night. The main sowing of Brussels 


Sprouts will now be made on a sheltered 
border. The seeds are sown in drills 1 foot 
apart. The varieties I grow are Dwart 
Gem, the Bullet, and Serymgeour’s Giant. 
3russels Sprouts are the most reliable of 
all winter vegetables and should be ex- 
tensively planted where green vegetabies 
are in demand. Seeds of three or four 
varieties of Cabbage will now be sown, so 
that there will be no searcity of plants for 
summer supplies. I. W. GALLor: 


SCOTLAND. 

Conservatory. — The days are now 
lengthening, and, with inereasing sun-heat, 
fires may be damped down early in the 
forenoon. There will be sufficient heat in 
the pipes to dry up superfluous moisture 
on pathways, but in the event of dull and 
sunless days it is necessary to keep the 
fire going gently. Such things as Dielytra 
spectabilis and Solomon’s Seal potted up 
in early December are now useful, and 
last well. Hoteia japonica is disappvint- 
ing, growths being weak and irregular. 
This may be accounted for by the hot 
summer, as this moisture-loying subject 
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\ suffered severely from. the phenomenal 
drought. Show and fancy Pelargoniums 
| now require a little assistance, as the pots 
‘are full of roots. This is afforded by a 
“solution of chemical manure, about 1 oz. 
\/per 2-gallon can of water, given bi-weekly. 
_A few light stakes may be necessary, and 
‘these should be as unobtrusive as possible. 
'Freesia refracta alba is always good either 
) growing or when cut. In the early stages 
-a steady uniform heat, with plenty. of 
moisture and a good exposure to the light, 
‘results in very satisfactory 
\Bpiphyllums, especially when grown in 
‘large pots, are attractive at this time of 
the year, and call for nothing but routine 
_culture. An occasional allowance of weak 
_soot-water is of great benefit to Camellias, 
whether in pots or planted out; and 
‘Diosina ericoides now in bloom appreciates 
Similar treatment. A plant which I have 


lost sight of for a number of years 
(Plumbago capensis) is useful at this 


season, and will again be included, as will 
be Diplacus glutinosus; these taking the 
place of Solanum capsicastrum, which, 
although pretty, one gets tired of. 


Stove.—Potting and re-potting go on. 
There is not now so much peat used in the 
culture of stove plants as was at one time 
the case, but fine-rooted plants thrive all 
‘the better if a rather liberal allowance is 
ziven. Where peat and loam are used in 
mixture let the latter be sound and sweet, 
with the fibrous roots fairly well decayed. 
Nothing ean be too good for stove plants. 
{In the case of flowering subjects potting 
is done as firmly as possible. In this house 
sowings have been made of Torenia, 
Rivina humilis, and a further pinch of 
louble Begonia seed. The first batch of 
Begonias has been pricked off into shallow 
yans and will be kept in this temperature 
for some time yet. A number of Gesneras 
lave been started. These are potted in a 
-nixture containing a greater proportion of 
_eafmould than is given to any other plant 
3rown. They appear to thrive in such a 
tompost in a marked degree. Leaf cuttings 
% Begonia Gloire de Lorraine from a 
Jropagating pit have been boxed off. Basal 
cuttings of this variety are now numerous 
ind are being put in from time to time. 
Chere is a continual stream of plants pass- 
ig from~this house at present to other 
juarters. Cut-back plants of~ Abutilon 
|Sawitzi have broken freely, and a few of 
he best plants have been shifted. into 
arger pots. As a rule, the majority of 
hese are more useful in 3-inch and 4-inch 
ots. Fine foliaged plants are now regu- 
arly Syringed on sunny afternoons. 


Frames.—From slightly-heated pits such 
hings as Pentstemons, Marguerites, and 
-avender have been removed to’ cold 
frames. The latter for some time will be 
-latted up early in the afterroon in order 
hat heat mnay be preserved. Their places 
vere at once occupied by Cosmos, Carna- 
tons of yarious sorts, Cineraria maritima, 
pnd a large quantity of Salvia Pride of 
urich. Calceolarias, wintered in beds in 
old frames, row seem to require more 
Som, but they must wait in the meantime. 
‘ufted Pansies in similar conditions have 
-eldom been more promising, and they, 
30, will very soon need attention. More 
auliflowers, Eelipse, and Autumn Giant 
ave been pricked off into cold frames. 
dr is now freely given by day, and by 
ight when the weather is mild. 
| Outside garden.— Box edgings may now 
© Telaid, and Ivy on walls is being at- 
ended to. In out-of-the-way places Ivy is 
jit with a reaping-hook; if it does not 
ake such a neat job it is much quicker 


jo ‘in the end, equally satisfactory. 


plants. | 
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catch the prunings, a practice which pays. 
During the week some pieces of Forsythia 
Suspensa have been lifted and transferred 
to fresh quarters Those who may be 
looking for flowering shrubs to plant at 
the foot of walls will find PF. suspensa 
worthy of attention. Other good things 
are Choisya ternata, Pyrus japonica and 
Chimonanthus fragrans. The last-named 
is occasionally reluctant to bloom for some 
time after it is planted, but in the long 
run it flowers freely and grows quickly. 
Bamboos may now be planted or trans- 
planted successfully. These associate well 
with -ampas Grasses, New Zealand 
Flaxes, and some of the more graceful 


flowering shrubs—for example, Spirzea 
ariwfolia. 


Vegetabie garden. — Celery quarters 
from which the crop’ has been dug have 
been levelled over. As this portion of the 
cropping ground is well done to for the 
reception of Celery, no further addition of 
manure is needful. Carrots do well in 
the mellow soil afforded by such sites, as 
do Parsnips and root crops generally. As 
Parsnips require a long season, seed will 
be sown as soon as the ground dries sufti- 
ciently. No attempt is made to secure 
extra large samples, those’ of medium size 
being less wasteful and of much better 


flavour. The bed intended for the Onions 
has, during the week, received a good 


dressing of soot. An effort is always made 
to get these sown in February, but, so far, 
conditions have been unfavourable. Onions 








‘here tidiness is essential the hand-shears 


: used, and, over gravel, mats are laid to 
: 


from seeds sown in the open always 
keep better than those from plants raised 
in heat, and if thinned out well they at- 
tain to the size of, say, four to the pound. 
Sueh bulbs are large enough for every-day 
use. Now is the time to plant Shallots, 
and Chives can be increased by division. 
There is not now the same demand for 
these strong-flavoured subjects as at .one 
time existed. Among Peas, if Duke of 
Albany and Alderman -be sown on the same 
date they will succeed one another remark- 
ably well. Gradus is a good Pea where it 
will do,~but, owing to some peculiarity of 
Soil or climate, it has never proved satis- 
factory in these gardens and has been dis- 
carded. 

Fruit.—This is, perhaps, the most suit- 
able time to plant young Vines. The 
borders, of course, are better made by de- 
grees, 4 feet at a time being ample. When 
such Vines are planted there is a tempta- 
tion to utilise the borders as standing- 
1oom for newly-potted Ferns or Azaleas 
going out of bloom. It is difficult to resist 
this temptation at the present rather con- 
gested period, but such a practice may re- 
sult’ in permanent injury to the young 
Vines. Fruit-trees and bushes may yet be 
planted, but the work must be pushed on 
as rapidly as possible. When the buds be- 
gin to move, planting must be deferred 
until autumn. Look to the stakes of all 
recently-planted trees and see that the ties 
are secure. A wisp of hay or a piece of 
sacking round the stem prevents the tie 
from injuring the bark. The forward 
condition of buds upon Peach and Apricot 
trees in the open continues to ause 
anxiety, and buds on Pear-trees are be- 
coming unduly prominent’ for the time of 
the year. A little disbudding may now be 
done in early Peach-houses, but this work 
must be done cautiously and by degrees. 
At the same time some of the badly-placed 
fluits may be removed. In vineries there 
is always something to do. Occasionally 
too much growth is left before disbudding 
is attended to, and this is a fertile cause 
of small and weak foliage. All weak 
shoots should be rubbed off early, in order 
that the leaves of those left may go ahead 
uninterruptedly. W. McGurroa. 
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(No. 12.) 


A 
KNOWING 
WRINKLE. 


You will perhaps be surprised 
to see my pieture again in Bees’ 
Wrinkle page, but it is easily 
explainable. When the Mater 
saw how undignified her rising 3 . 
hope —that’s me — looked at the head of the Spanking 
Wrinkle, she said that the least Bees could do was to por- 
tray me as I really am. No fellow could be expected to do 
Justice to his looks with a disturbing influence in the rear, 
could he? 

So Pa said that if I’a write him an essay 
on Plants (not pants) Lshould havea real, proper picture 
of myself at the head of the column, 

Well, I know all about plants because I have watched Mr. 
Pottlebury from my youth up, and he says I’m a knowing 
little cuss. Some folks have an idea that a plant border 
should be across between a coloured county map of England 
and a patchwork quilt like the one Mr. Pottlebury put over 
the rose trees, but Pa says that a proper herbaceous border 
is one of the beautifullest things in creation. I heard him 
telling mother so one day, and she said ‘Oh, George, you 
used to say that about me once,” and then I heard a sound 
like pulling a cork out of a beer bottle. 

Grown up folks are queer things aren’t 
they? But to get back to the plants. Visitors to our 
place say they never saw such a thing in their lives as the 
plant border Pa bought from Bees. It was just one glorious 
mass of the loveliest shades and tints and colours that ever 
you could think about, and Pa told them they could get 
quite as good an effect if they liked to order one of Bees’ 
Borders, 

Bees enclose with each collectioa a numbered plan of the 
places for the plants to go and nobody can go wrong if they 
will only just follow the directions. 

Last year our Vicar’s daughter went in for 
Votes for Women, and the vicar spent so much money 
bailing her out and paying for fines that he had to economise 
by sacking his gardener, and doing his garden himself. I 
used to watch him over our wall and it was great fun to see 
him digging like mad and giving the clods of earth great 
whacks with his shovel. He used to stand and look at a big 
clod, sort of earnest like, for a while and'then say ‘‘So you 
won’t give mea subscription for our new organ, Sir Richard? 
Well, take that!” Thud; or ‘Certainly, I shall be 
delighted to come to tea, Mrs. Tompkinson; very pleased I’m 
sure.” Then he would look round to see if anybody was 
fools and say “Take that, you old Mesopotamia hen! ” 

hud | 

I don’t think the Vicar planted his border 
quite right somehow. His lastly came where his 
firstly should be, and you couldn’t see the middle at all. 
The sunflowers and hollyhocks came up all in a row along 
the garden path. and the pinks, and the daisies, and the 
pansies, and Bees’ new mimuluses were all hidden away at 
the back. Pa says the proper way is to put the smaller 
plants in front, and it does seem more reasonable, doesn’t 
it? But it never does to argue with a parson. Mr. Pottle- 
bury says that if it wasn’t for a parson he’d be single yet, 
but he doesn’t say it when Mrs. Pottlebury is anywhere 
about. 

Let me see, where was I? Oh, I know! Well, 
when you plant borders, you've got to make the soil nice 
and rich and well drained, so that the plants can get some- 
thing to eat while they are growing, because, unlike the 
annuals, you can leave them in for a longtime. Pa says 
the big advantage of Perennials (I looked that word up in 
the Directory) is that you get beautiful effects of colour 
from early Spring to late Autumn, and besides, they are 
economical because they grow bigger and bigger every year. 
So you can split them up and give them to your friends and 
relatives. 

I think it a jolly fine idea, don’t-you ? because 
I once read in a book that charity consists in giving away 
things you don’t need to people who don’t want them, and 

it’s nice to be charitable. .Pa is very charitable to me at 
times, but Pa’s charity hurts, and a fellow can’t stand up 
all the time, can he? E 

If you saw Mr, Pottlebury planting plants, 
you'd just scream with laughing. He spreads each little 
root out as if he loved it, and although he says ‘‘as ’ow it 
doesn’t need a sugar-duster to do the trick,” still the plants 
must have plenty of fine soil round their roots and be 
solidly set in the ground. So by the time he has finished, 
his face is the colour of Cook's flannel petticoat and his 
breathing sounds like Mr. Joskin’s horse when it’s coming 
up the hill fromthe village. 

There, that’s all I know about plants, except 
that Bees’ Catalogues are the finest picture books I’ve ever 
seen, and that you can get as many as you like by writing 
for them. I got eleven before Pa caught me, but—well— 
I didn’t think it worth while to write for any more, after 
Pa took the matter (and me) in hand in just the same way 
as when he caught me near his pipe rack with my pocket on 
fire. And it wasn’t ‘Bond of Union,” either. 


7 3% 
RESULT WRINKLES, 
February. 24th. 

The Guinea has been divided between the following:— 

Mrs. CARTER, Grange Ave., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Mr. T. WOOD, Wiston Road, Hackney. 
Mr. R. T. BRIDGE, Huntmore Gap, Godalming. 
Mr. T. RICHARDSON, Methley Terrace, Leeds. 
Mr. F. JOHNSON, Old Ravenhead, St. Helens. 

To Keep Borders Gay.—Grow reserve plants of 

Michaelmas Daisies and Chrysanthemums in spare ground. 
They can be transplanted into bare places in the border as 
they come into bloom. They can be grown as standards on 
single stems. 

To Support Tall Plants.—Put circular pieces of 
coarse mesh wire-netting, fasten to stake at back of plant 
so that growths come up through the mesh. 

To Secure Success when transplanting from heavy 
clay soil into light loam, remove as much as possible of the 
heavy soil from the roots before planting. 

To Produce Pyramids of Bloom Michaelmas 
Daisies should have a few centre shoots tied up full length, 
then partly peg down some of the outer growths, the tips 
will grow erect and form a pyramid. 

To make Plants and Soil Distasteful to 
Slugs, dissolve one pennyworth Chloride of Lime in quart 
of boiling water. Let it stand 24 hours, then add clear liquid 








to 2 gallons water and sprinkle on plants and soil. 
(Bees’ Wrinkle Competitions are now closed.) 





Baimae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BEES LTD., 175s, Mill St., Liverpool, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge if corres- 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpiToR of GARDENING, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required. in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used im the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and. address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send far 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or Srut. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Scveral specimens in drf- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under. 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Plants for the waterside (J. Ross).—Good 


plants for the waterside would include Day 
Lilies, Meadow Sweets (Spirzea), Irises, Gun- 
nera, American Swamp Lilies in peaty soil, 


the rosy Loose-strife, Golden Rods, Starworts, 
the Compass-plant (Silphium), - Knotworts, 
Moon Daisies, Lobelia cardinalis, the common 
Lupin, Trollius, Phloxes, Primula japonica, 
Garexes, Ranunculus Lingua, with a variety of 


the nobler hardy Ferns, as the Royal and 
Feather Ferns. 
Boronias after flowering (H. G. R.).— 


Shorten all last year’s branches to a length of 
a couple of inches after your plants have quite 
finished blooming. Keep them in the green- 
house, and so soon as the young shoots appear 
all over the plant, repot into good sandy peat, 
which must be made firm. Return to the 
greenhouse, or, better, a pit, keeping this close 
until the roots have begun to run into the new 
soil. During the latter half of the summer 
stand the plants outdoors, taking care that 
they are not allowed to suffer from want of 
water. 

Begonia seedlings (M.).—As soon as the 
Begonia seedlings are large enough to handle 
prick them off into welldrained pans, about 
1-inch apart, and place on a shelf in a tem- 
perature of 65 degs. Careful attention must 
be paid to the watering, as they will quickly 
droop if not attended to in this respect. When 
they have made three or four leaves pot off 
singly into small 60-sized pots and place back 
in the same position. When the pots are full 
of roots give another slight shift, and place in 
a greenhouse, but keep warm for a few days 
till the plants have recovered from the check. 


Sandy loam and peat are most suitable for 
Begonias. 
Flowers for exhibition (J. M.).—Six good 


annuals for exhibition August ist are Asters, 
Stocks (pyramidal), Phlox Drummondi, Chrys- 
anthemum tricolor, Godetia Duchess of Fife, 
and Salpiglossis grandiflora. You can have, 
also, Clarkia, Double Larkspur, Sweet Peas, 
and Sweet Sultans for reserve. Six perennials 


would be Delphiniums, Harpalium rigidum, 
Stenactis or Hrigeron speciosus, Gaillardia 


grandiflora, and Achillea ptarmica The Pearl. 
Also, you could have Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum, Phloxes, Anemone japonica alba, Mont- 
pretia Pottsi, Lathyrus latifolius, and Heu- 
chera sanguinea. 

Sowing Lobelia seed (7. C.).—If you have a 
little warmth in your greenhouse or frame 
you may sow seed at once. If you have no 
fire or manure-heat, then wait until first week 
in April. Prepare shallow pans that are clean. 
Place in the bottoms some broken crocks for 
drainage, over that a little Moss or Cocoanut- 
fibre refuse, filling up with fine sandy soil. 
Press it down level, and water gently through 
a fine rose. Two hours later you can sow the 
seeds. Place some in the left hand, and with 
the right hand take small pinches, and let it 
fall thinly and evenly over the soil. Sprinkle 
over it the least quantity of very fine sandy 
soil, then place the pans in a warm, sunny 
place, and cover up with tissue or newspaper. 
Germination will soon follow, when the paper 
may be removed. A further gentle watering 
may be needed in a few days, but it must be 
given very gently. When the seedlings are 


| rooted and making good growth, pot on into 


Treatment of Gloxinia seedlings (W.).— 
Prick the .Gloxinias off singly into small 60 
pots, and place in a shady position on a shelf. 
Pay careful attention to the watering to pre- 
vent damping off. When the plants are well 


A 4-inch pot will be yuite large 
as Gloxinias do not make 
very rapid root action. We recommend fibrous 
loam, peat, and sand to pot in. Grow in a 
temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs., and 
always keep shaded from strong sunlight; also 
keep free from cold draughts. 

Covering seeds (A G rower).—Covered with a 
piece of glass much of the need for watering 
is dispensed with, and the object of darkening 
is in large degree to minimise the frequent use 
of the watering-can. Some of the finest of 
seeds are Campanulas, with certain Primulas 
among hardy plants, and Begonias among 
greenhouse things. All of these may be sown 
on the surface, and require no further, cover- 
ing except the sheet of glass on each pot and 
a paper over all. it is not safe to cover these 
minute seeds at all with soil, and the most we 
have done is to lightly dredge some sharp sand 
over all, not more than a dessertspoonful to a 
5-inch pot, and so on. Finally, we can but 
urge once again the thin scattering or sowing 
of all seeds that appear like dust particles. 
For all such, pots or pans are much the best, 
the thin boxes too often used not being suffi- 
ciently strong. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning Laurels (H. H. M.).—It is always 
advisable to cut Laurels during the spring— 
say at the end of March or early in April. 
The shoots made following the cutting get 
hard before the winter, otherwise a spell of 
hard frost. is apt to cripple them in a cold, 
damp autumn following summer growth. 

Relaying Box (Rev. Rh. Bradshaw).—lf you 
already have an old Box edging to lift and 
relay, when you have lifted a portion pull it 
to pieces, then cut back the roots very hard, 
leaving only the .top younger roots. Also 
hard trim the tops so that when planted these 
are not more than.2 inches out of the ground. 
‘he plants thus trimmed should be laid quite 
close together, yet not too thickly, as a con- 
tinuous even hedge has to be formed. Box can 
be relaid at any time when the weather is 
open. Making the edging with cuttings would 
entail a good deal of risk and produce a 
patchy result. Had you inserted the cuttings 
a year ago in some reserve piece of ground, 
you would now have a batch of nicely-rooted 
plants for the work in hand. If you have 
neither an old Box edging nor rooted cuttings 
your best plan will be to purchase a yard 
of Box from .a nurseryman. This, when 
divided, will form 3 yards. The plants, when 
laying the edging must be inserted perpendi- 
cularly against. the.back of the trench which 
must be filled in on the path side and made 
firm previous to adding the gravel. 


larger pots. 
enough for this year, 


FRUIT. 

Pot Figs (A Grower).—If the trees have more 
fruits on them than can reasonably be ex- 
pected to finish reduce their numbers at once. 
The neglect of this precaution often means the 
loss of the whole crop later on. The fruits are 
now approaching the flowering stage, and will 
for several weeks appear to be at a standstill. 
Syringing of the fruits must therefore be 
avoided until this stage is past, but the leaves 
may be syringed when it can be done without 
endangering the fruit. Keep the roots regu- 
larly fed with tepid water and occasional 
doses of liquid-manure, and give another top- 
dressing if that last supplied is well filled with 
roots. 

Fruit-trees on east wall(Robert Greening).— 
An east wall ofiers first-rate chances for fruit 
growing. If the wall is old and has in it many 
holes or fissures, have those stopped with mortar, 
and coat over with cement wash. Then have a 
border 4 feet wide, trenched 2 feet deep all 
along the base of the wall, keeping the bottom 
soil well down where it is. After trenching, 
then fork into the surface a light dressing of 
quite short manure. When planted place a 
little long manure oyer the soil about each 
tree. Pears: Marie Louise, Louise Bonne, and 
Durondeau. Plums: Victoria, Czar, and 
Monarch, cooking; Green Gage, Jefierson’s and 
Goe’s Golden Drop, dessert; and of Cherries, 
Early Rivers’, Kentish Bigarreau, and Tar- 
tarian. 

Strawberries (N.).—As your plants were put 
out only last September, and in ground pre- 
viously well manured, it is obvious that they 
cannot have yet by any means utilised one 
tithe the plant food furnished. We advise you 
to keep the soil between the rows well stirred, 
and then, should the plants bloom, place about 
them some long straw-manure, which will 
wash clean, and serve to keep the fruit from 
the soil. But whether fruiting or not, give the 
plants a mulching of manure later to check 
evaporation, and to wash in when rain comes. 
If the plants fruit, let that be gathered before 
the mulch is added. If there be no fruit, then 
the manure may be put on at the end of May 
or thereabouts. The following winter, after 
all runners have been removed, add a fresh 
dressing, and very lightly turn it in. 


VEGETABLES. 
Potato sprouts (Countryman). — Proper 











light. ‘As a rule, such sprouts, when thus ex- 
posed and hardened, never exceed an inch in 
length until planted or brought into contact 
with soil or moisture, when they at once begin 
to emit roots. Your Potato sprouts aref 
already unduly long, and will become still 
longer, without doubt, unless you can expose 
the tubers to ample light and air. Presum- 
ably your best course will be to pull-out all} 
that are long, and thus compel new sprouts to 
be formed, but you must, for that purpose, } 
keep the tubers in a light place. When these} 
new sprouts are 4 inch in length, carefully re- 
move with the point of a penknife all the 
weaker ones on each tuber, except two that 
are the stoutest. Those will be ample to plant. 
Fresh seed tubers may have already been 
similarly sprouted. Experience shows that the 
first sprouts are strongest and most produc- 
tive. 

Soot and crops (L.)—Soot is good manure 
for almost any kind of vegetable crop or 
fruit, as it gives most of the ordinary ele- 
ments of manures. Apply it to the ground at 
once, making the soil black, and fork it in, 
thus allowing a week or two to elapse ere 
sowing or planting be done. Soot not only 
fertilises, but it is an insecticide, as it greatly 
assists to destroy many insect pests. It also 
very much, as lime does, tends to the purifying 
of soil when slightly sour. You may_use it 
freely with Potatoes, Peas, Parsnips, Carrots, 
Onions, Lettuces, Cabbages—indeed, with 
almost anything. Until used, soot should he 
kept quite dry and not be exposed to the 
atmosphere. When dressed on soil it should he 
at once forked in. Soot from a dwelling-house 
chimney is far superior to soot from a furnace 


flue. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Top-dressing lawn (Croquet).—_Spread on 
the surface .at once a good top-dressing of 
loamy soil, to which should be added well 
rotted manure, such as that from an old hot- 
bed or a Mushroom-bed, some soot, and plenty 
of wood-ashes. It would have been far bette 
to have applied the top-dressing in the late 
autumn, so as to allow the weather to break 
it down. A little nitrate of soda given during 
showery weather-in April will do good. 















































SHORT REPLIES. 





F. Churchman.—Complaints are numerous 
this spring as to the failure of bulbs, and the 
reason assigned is that the bulbs in many 
cases were last year badly ripened, hence the 
failure to develop properly. See note in ou 
issue of February 21st, page 111.——Alpines.— 
No, we fear the marble chips would be of little 
use. You can easily get from a builder’s yarc 
some freestone chippings, which will answei 
the purpose in that they retain the moisture 
——_IL. J. P—If the ground has been deepl) 
trenched and well manured Onions should d¢ 
well. Sow. as soon as the ground is in a suit 
able condition. Previous to sowing make thr 
ground firm, as in this way you will ge 
firmer and better bulbs——T. H.—Write to the 
Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, Surrey 
Devonshire.—Please send a few of thi 
plants, and we will do our best to help you 
—___B. M.—Your best plan would be to call » 
a professional rat-catcher——New Forester — 
Write to Mr. W. R. Dykes, M.A., Charterhouse 
Godalming.——Miss FE. _Sturge—From thy 
leaves you send, we should without doubt atiri 
bute the trouble to keeping the house far tor 
hot and dry, with insufficient ventilation. Thi 
is borne out by the fact that on some of th 
leaves we find thrips and red-spider, a sult 
sign that the house is too hot and dry. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—NoviceThe_ so-calle 
Boston Fern is Nephrolepis exaltata. %¢ 
article on this*and its varieties in our issue 0 
April 27th, 1912, page 257. A copy of. which cal 
be had of the publisher, post free, for 14d-— 
A. M. A.—1, Lygodium scandens; 2, Africai 
Hemp (Sparmannia africana); 3, Huonyniu 
radicans; 4, Habrothamnus elegans Newelli 
___B. P—1, Acacia longifolia; 2, Huphorbii 
jacquinieflora; 3, Helleborus viridis; 4, Chic 
nodoxa Luciliz. P. H. S., Oxon.—Seems t 
be Buddleia globosa, but difficult to say wil 
any certainty without flowers.—H2. Jackson— 
Watsonia brevifolia apparently Arthur 
Luckock.—1, Cedrus atlantica, var. glauca; * 
Thuja orientalis, var. ericoides (syn. Retinc 
spora ericoides). 

Name of fruit.—N S. H.—Apple Rosemar 
Russett. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED.’ 





T, S, Ware, Lrp., Feltham.—List of Hard 


Plants. 

Amos Prrry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield- 
Rock and Border Plants. 

M. Pricuarp, Christchurch, Hants.—Herb¢ 
ceous and Alpine Plants, Aquatics, Shrub: 
Climbers, etc. 

C. Gipson AND Co., Leeming Bar, 
Yorks.—Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
ceous and Alpine Plants, etc. 

GO. L. Curtis, Anchor-street, Chatteris, 
bridge.—Seed Potato List. 


Bedale 
Herbe 


Can 





Book received.—‘‘ National Auricula an 





sprouts on seed Potato tubers when planted 





strong enough to handle they will require to 
be pricked out thinly into pans or boxes. 


should not exceed an inch in length, and be 
stout and well coloured, through exposure to 


arene Society: Thirty-seventh Annual Re 
port.” 
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Bignonia capreolata 185 , Cotoneaster divaricata 186 Gardeners, diplomas for Morisia hypogeea 192; Royal Horticultural 
the -. 187 Cactuses on walls 192 | Crocus Imperati. 185 young 186 | Peckham Rye Park 189 Society .. 198 
| nemone baldensis 185 | Callicarpa japonica 185 | Currant bushes, Mossy 200 | Gerbera, cultivation of 200 Pentstemons and their Saxifraga Rhei superba 185 
|. “pple Corse Hill 196 | Carnations, outdoor 190 | Cyclamen europeum .. 186 | Gladiolus princeps 185 culture .. A -. 189 | Shrubs, evergreen, praby 
ipple Rosemary Russet 196 | Chrysanthemums for Cyclamen ibericum 185 | Iris, the Mourning, in a Plants in rooms. 193 ing 188 
oC leaves zoey: cutting .. F 188 | Daphne Mezereum alba 185 Scotch garden. 186 | Poppies, Field 191 Sophora tetraptera 188 
ing ae 200 Cistus Loretti 186 | Flowers, hardy, among Tris reticulata Krelagei 185 | Primula farinosa, top- Thujopsis dolobrata 188 
| aster, Stokes’s ud -. 189 Clematis indivisa lobata 191 the Te .. 190 | Iris tuberosa 190 dressing .. 192 | Tomatoes, treatment of 200 
\zalea mollis .. 191 | Clematises from pots, Flowers, spring tn 186 | Lawn, decorating the. 190 Rhododendron “Cornu: Tricuspidaria lanceolata 186 
lurberry, a noble, in the planting .. 191 | Fruit buds, birds eating 196 | Magnolia grandiflora .. 187 bia at Pollok, Glasgow 185 | Vineborder, theoutside 195 
: es +» 193 | Climbers, greenhouse, in Garden food . 194 | Mignonette 191 | Rhododendron lacteum 158 | Week’s work, the 196 
sean, Indian :: we 186 flower 192 | Gardens of delight 185 | Narcissus moschaius af Eps ay aera preges 185 | Windflower, Star, the.. 191 
iedding, carpet .. «- 186 | Coronilla glauca.. 188 | Gas-water. . 200 Haworth = . 192 ' Rose hedges < 194 | Yew, Prince Albert's -. 188 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. Saxifraga Rhei superba.— This has|and we have not heard of it having 
a many rivals now among the red, mossy | fruited well in the British Isles, It 
tockfoils IGS Ss h its ppears ses f j 
| Rhododendron precox.—At Glasgow Rockfoils, but it seems able to. hold its | ay pears to be one of those shrubs which 
ae : e : own. Some are deeper in hue, but they | require a hot and sunny summer to bring 
1is Rhododendron has been in bloom| >" Bae ce y ; : 
‘mee the middle of February. In the lack the softness of tone we see in S. Rhei| them fo perfection. You would stand the 
: i . Ss be c "4 i is é j 4 "4 wD c f $s Ss Cc j g i 
/outh-west it has been about as early. It superba, which is an improvement on the | best chance of success by planting it at 


in the west of Scotland, and 
jnere are some large bushes, one of the 
‘nest being in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
arden at Monreith. 

Rhododendron Cornubia at _ Pollok, 

lasgow.—This new Rhododendron is very 
ne at Pollok, Glasgow, the residence of 
ir John Stirling Maxwell, Bart. The 
dlour of the flowers is a most brilliant 
Jed, as bright as that of those of R. Thom- 
mi, RK. preecox is also very fine: at 
‘ollok, together with several forms of R. 
—obleanum. 
Daphne Mezereum alba.—This charm- 
‘ag shrub is very full of bloom this sea- 
m. The earliest blooms were destroyed 
/y a Severe night’s frost in February, but 
leir absence is not apparent owing to the 
rofusion of buds which opened - after- 
‘ards. The white one I grow here is that 
ith yellow, instead of crimson berries, 
‘nd although the berries are not so showy 
ey are pretty. With me the white 
Japhne always comes earlier than the 
‘ther varieties —S. Arnorr. 

Bignonia capreolata.—Not so hardy as 
‘le More generally known Bignonia radi- 
ns, B. capreolata, in mild districts, is 
orth a corner on a warm wall. In severe 
inters it may die down to the ground- 
‘ne, but in the absence of hard frosts it 
‘| practically evergreen. The flowers are 
fa good and telling colour, of the true 
-umpet shape, and, differing from those 
£ B. radicans, are Solitary instead of 
‘sing borne in clusters, as is the case with 
‘ose of the latter. B. capreolata is valu- 
dle in a cool or unheated greenhouse.— 
IRK. 

Gardens of delight.—Mr. James Kelw ay, 

vho is such a great grower of hardy 
‘ants, has sent out this well-illustrated 

\talogue to help the idea of hardy flowers 
nd the beauty arising therefrom in 
“irdens. It is astonishing the beautiful 
Tects that good arrangements of hardy 
OWers will give us in borders and beds 
| be on walls. There are many illustrations 

f good results obtained in this Way, and 
ney are much more practical than the 
Xamples we often see in books on this 
Ubject. There are also illustrations in 
»lour, but whatever people may think of 
>lour printing we do not think it equal 
black and white. 


: 


/oes well 











old S. Rhei, which was considered an. ad- 

vance on §. muscoides atropurpurea. S. 
Rhei superba was another gain, and I 
question much if any other red one is 
likely to oust it from our gardens.—S. 
ARNOTT, Dumfries. 

Anemone bhaldensis.—Admirers of the 
Windflowers ought not to omit Anemone 
baldensis from their collections. <A deli- 
cate kind, it may yet be safely planted in 
a warm border where the soil is light and 
rich, and it makes itself at home in 
sheltered positions on rock-work. A. 
baldensis is approximately 8 inches in 
height. Its flowers are white, with a 
bluish-red colour on the reflex of the 
petals, which are covered with minute 
hairy-like spines.—K. B. T. 

Iris reticulata Krelagei.—Your apprecia- 
tive note regarding this Iris, on page 154, 
induces me to send a short note of agree- 
ment, and to say how valuable it is in 
gardens, especially on sheltered rockwork, 
where it usually does very well. The 
variety Krelagei appears to be more per- 
manent than what is known as the type, 
and to be less subject to disease. By the 
way, it is said that Krelagei should have 
been called the typical I. reticulata, as it 
is much more plentiful in a wild state 
than the other.—Hss. 


Callicarpa japonica.—Can dnyone tell 
me where to procure plants of this most 
beautiful shrub? When the leaves fall the 
bush, some 3 feet high, is covered with 
bunches of tiny berries in a wonderful 
shade of mauve (literally  heliotrope 
colour), which showed no sign of dropping 
as late even as the middle of December. 
I was fortunate enough to obtain seeds 
from the plant Iadmired in the Arboretum 
at Boston, and also from the New York 
30tanical Gardens, but the shrub is so 
beautiful that I do not want to have to 
wait as long as it will take my seedlings 
(if they come up) to flower. I now find 
this shrub mentioned in Mr. Smith’s cata- 
logue (Newry), but the berries are not 
mentioned, merely ‘‘ mauve flowers.’’ 
Would this mean that our summers are 
not hot enough to ripen the berries?— 
ALICE MaRTINEAU, Hurst, Berks. 

[This is a good species, and considered 
very beautiful in places where it fruits. 
It does little good at Kew, 











however, | able 


the foot of a south wall. It would prob- 
ably thrive as a greenhouse plant grown 
in the same way as C. purpurea.] 


Gladiolus princeps.—This noble Gladio- 
lus should be borne in mind by all who are 
ordering Gladioli for spring planting. It 
has enormous flowers of intense scarlet, 
borne on long spikes, which are sometimes 
6 feet or so high. It is now moderate in 
price. The corms should be planted about 
6 inches deep in well-drained, manured 
soil, with a little sand about them It 
should be staked in good time, and in late 
Summer and early autumn will be one of 
the finest ornaments of the garden.—S. A. 


Cyclamen ibericum.—The bright flowers 
of Cyclamen ibericum have been very wel- 
come here this spring. They opened in 
February and will last well into March in 
a half-shaded position in loam and Jleaf- 
soil with a little broken lime rubbish. In 
the typical C. ibericum the flowers are 
bright red with a purple spot at the base, 
but there are several shades of red and 
rose, as well as. white varieties. The 
leaves of ©. ibericum differ from those of 
C. Coum in being heart-shaped at the base, 
frequently rather undulated at the margin, 
and zoned with white on the upper surface. 
—§. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Crocus Imperati.—Nobody who has ever 
grown Crocus Imperati can fail to admire 
this beautiful Italian species, which comes 
so early and lasts so long in anything like 
moderate weather. Even in a wet and 
stormy February it has lasted long, and 
when the sun comes out still delights us. 
It often flowers in January, and in seasons 
like this lasts into March. It should be 
planted in quantity by those who wish to 
have such flowers in bloom before the 
Dutch varieties open. It is distinct from 
these in colouring, however, and may well 
be cultivated in addition to these. It 
varies a good deal, but in most cases the 
flowers are purple in the interior, while 
the outside is generally of buff, feathered, 
or unmarked, with purple lines. There is 
a remarkable break from the normal 
colouring in the shape of ©. I. Reidi, 
figured and described by Maw in his 
monograph of the genus. I have never 
seen this variety, but if it answers to the 
figure in that work it is indeed a remark- 
variety. The flowers are rose, buff 
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outside, and prettily lined or feathered. Diplomas for young gardeners.—Our | lance-shaped leaves are each 2 inches t 


There are also rather scarce white varie- 
ties. Anyone who can grow the Golden 
Yellow Crocus or the varieties of C. vernus 
ean cultivate successfully Crocus Imperati, 
and will never regret making its acquaint- 
ance.—S. ARNOTT. 

Cyclamen europeum.— This Cyclamen 
does not appear so easy to cultivate in 
many places as some of the other hardy 
Sowbreads, and it is far from plentiful in 
reany districts. In some others, however, 
it does well, and it is now in flower with 
me on the last day of February, after 
having bloomed for some time. It is one 
of the fragrant Cyclamens, the shades of 
colour varying from deep carmine to pale 





pink. The flowers are larger than those 
of ©. Coum. The nearly evergreen leaves 
are rather heart-shaped ‘at the base, 


slightly notched and zoned above, but not 
so effectively as those of C. neapolitanum. 
It flowers for a lengthened period. I grow 
it in loam, leaf-soil, and lime rubbish, but 
I have seen it doing well in stiffer soil.-- 
S. ARNOTT. 

Spring fiowers.—Primula denticulata is 
now plentiful. The heavy rains and sun- 
less skies have not delayed its flowers to 
any great extent, and on March 2nd there 
were quantities both on rockwork and in 


borders. Mr. Arnott’s note on Narcissus 
minimus is of interest. On _ sheltered 


places in rockwork, further protected by 
a greenhouse, this welcome little Daffodil 
is exactly ten days later than the date 
quoted by Mr. Arnott. The same—or 
almost the same—period divided us during 
last spring, those here, as now, being the 
later. A good strain of double-flowering 
Daisies is advancing rapidly, Pyrusjaponica 
is well covered, Ribes is in bloom, while 
Narcissus pseudo-Narcissus, and Prim- 
roses are plentiful—W. McG., Balmae, 
Kirkcudbright. 

The Mourning Iris (1. susiana) in a Scotch 
garden.— When planted in the shelter of a 
glasshouse in a warm, light border I. 
susiana does’ well enough, and its delicate 
though sombre blooms are always worthy 
of notice. In more exposed parts the variety 
is capricious, although a certain measure 
of suecess has in these gardens attended 
a clump which was planted in a hardy 
plant border. This border is 18 feet wide, 
with a high brick wall-at the back, while 
in front, the Box edging is permitted to 
attain much more than the average height 
—over a foot. The roots of I. susiana are 
midway between wall and hedge, and. are 
gradually although slowly increasing. The 
quantity of bloom varies considerably 
year by year, occasionally a dozen or more 
heads being counted, while in some seasons 
the yield is meagre, consisting of three or 
four blooms.—W. McG., Kirkcudbright. 

Indian Bean (Catalpa bignonioides).—It 
is true, as pointed out by ‘‘ D.,’”’ page 114, 
that the Catalpa is a most interesting tree 
and distinctly variable in its leafage. Not 
only is it attractive when in flower, but in 
warm summers the wealth of bean-like 
pods is an added attraction. At Gunners- 


bury I some years since saw a specimen in | 
the grounds which was laden with thes= | 
| the British Isles, there are many 


pods, resembling French Beans in length 
and outline. At Heywood, Westbury, 
Wilts, there is an old specimen the bole of 
which, from its great age, having become 
hollow, has been filled up with a brick and 
cement composition with the object of ex- 
tending its life. An old tree like this—it 
has no written history—is well deserving 


of any and every form of protection. There | 


is generally a deal of dead wood in these 
aged specimens which needs careful re. 
moval in the autumn when in leaf, for 
when the foliage has fallen it is difficult to 
discriminate between living and dead 
branches,—W. 8 


but who, 


This is part ofa 








readers who have written to us on this 


agree, with one exception—a Scotchman, 
we think, belongs more to the 
Scotch metaphysicians than to gardeners. 
carping rigmarole he 
sends us :— 
“So many are ignorant of that in- 
tensely interesting subject and one 
vitally important to gardening ; I refer 
to ‘The Mendelian Law.’ How many 
gardeners know anything about ‘ The 
Mendelian Law’? Were it not for 
having to study to pass exams. I 
should know nothing about ‘ Tran- 
spiration’ or ‘ Respiration,’ Osmosis, 
Protoplasm, or the marvels of Fertili- 
sation, and countless other things 
achich the ordinary gardener thinks 
useless.” 
It would be well to know from this gentle- 
man what Mendelism has done for the 
garden. Can he or anyone else tell us the 
name of a single fruit, flower, or veget- 
able we owe to it? And how is his 
Osmosis or Protoplasm knowledge to help 
towards his culture of Cabbages or 
Peaches? He may not even know that the 
pretended science as to Pro toplasm and 
things of that sort is apt to change every 
few years, whereas some facts as to culti- 
vation of farms and gardens endure from 
the days of Virgil to our own! As the 
subject is not a profitable one from a 
garden point of view, we shall print no 
more letters on it. 

Cistus Loretti.—This is worth planting 
extensively on dry, Sunny banks in the 
southern and western counties, whilst 
there are numerous places where, under 
less favourable climatic conditions, it 
might be tried, for it is one of the hardiest 
kinds. Of sturdy habit, it grows into a 
shapely, compact bush 3 feet to 4: feet 
high and as far across, the evergreen 
leaves being dark in colour and ample. 
The flowers are each from 2 inches to 
8 inches across, the principal portion of 
the petals being white, but at the base of 
each a rich, dark-red blotch occurs They 
are borne very freely over a period of 
several weeks during May and June, but, 
like the blossoms of other '‘Cistuses, they 
are only seen at their best in the early 
part of the day. The great value of this 
and other kinds of Cistuses lies in the 
fact that they are suitable for planting in 
poor, stony soil on dry, sunny banks, 
positions where many other shrubs would 
refuse to grow; yet in such places they 
thrive and give more satisfactory results 
than when they are planted in rich soil. 
It is easily increased by dibbling cuttings 
into a bed of sandy soil in a cold frame or 
under a hand-light during summer. The 
young plants, however, must be grown in 
pots until they can be put out permanently, 
for they are very difficult to transplant. 
Unfortunately it is not a very long-lived 
plant, and bushes die occasionally without 
any apparent reason, hence the necessity 
of having young plants to fall back on.— 
D. 

Tricuspidaria lanceolata. —_ Although 
this is too tender for general cultivation in 
gardens 


in the south and west, and in Ireland, 
where it gives excellent results either 


planted against walls or in the open. Its 
beauty is, however, so great that it is 
well worth growing in a cool greenhouse 
in other parts of the country, the rich, 
coral-red blossoms being very handsome 
amongst the dark foliage. It is a native 
of Peru, Valdivia, the Island of Chiloe, 
and other parts of South America, where 


| it forms a large bush or small tree 12 feet 


to 18 feet high. In this country it is only 
about half that height, but grows into a 
shapely bush. The narrow, 

















dark green, 






8 inches long, and amongst them the thick 
fleshy, almost globular blossoms, on long 
slender stalks, appear from the leaf axils 
They commence to open in early sprin 
and continue for a considerable time. J 
should be given good, well-drained, loam 
soil, containing a little leaf-mould o 
peat, and it is wise to give it a positio) 
where it will be sheltered from co] 




















winds. Some confusion has existed re 
garding its correct name. At one tim 
it bore the name of  Crinodendro 






Hookerianum, and it has also been know 
as T. hexapetala and T. dependens. ‘Th 
last name belongs, however, to a white 
flowered Chilian shrub, the blooms o 
which have delicately-fringed petals an! 
open out wide, instead of assuming th 
more or less globular character of thos 
of the other species.—D. 


Cotoneaster divaricata. — This is 
handsome species closely related to th 
Himalayan C. horizontalis, but it is o 
more vigorous habit and the. branche 
have a greater upward tendency. A natiy 
of China, seeds were sent to Messrs 
Veitch by Mr. HE. H. Wilson some te 
years or fourteen years ago, whilst it ba 
also been received on subsequent oeca! 
sions. Of rapid growth, it forms a rathe| 
dense bush with no appearance of stifi 
ness. The older plants, now about 2 fe¢ 
high, and spreading over a considerabl| 
space, are clothed during summer wit 
small, dark-green, rounded, or broad) 
ovate leaves, from the axils of which th 
small, rather inconspicuous — flowe1 
appear in May, to be followed at a late 
date by red fruits. Up to the presen! 
fruits have not been borne with the sam 
freedom as has been observed in severa 
other new kinds. As the bushes becom 
older, however, they may fruit mor 
freely. It can be recommended for plan! 
ing in loamy soil on sunny banks, and 
plant or two might be admitted to th 
rock garden with good results. For th 
























































front of a shrubbery it is also we 
adapted. Cuttings of young shoots ir 
serted in sandy soil in a close fram 


during summer can be rooted in the sam 
way as those of the older kinds.—L. | 


Carpet bedding.—In GarpENING ILLU: 
TRATED for February 21st there is an ill 
tration of a piece of carpet bedding : 
Teignmouth, imitating a roll of carpe 
Sydney Spalding in describing this fal 
foul of ‘‘ Somerset,’’ who, in a previo 
number, described the bedding in his ow 
garden as a continuation of the carpets i 
his house. I am not concerned to defen 
this piece of work at Teignmouth, but 
should like to point out that the connectio 
between gardens and carpets is as old @ 
the hills. The designs of Assyrian carpe! 
were based on garden plans. ‘To thos 
who are interested in this subject I woul 
commend the ‘‘Gardens of the Greé 
Moguls,’ by C. M. Villiers Stuart. In th 
book, published last year, there is a d 
scription of a famous Persian carpet of th 
16th century, the design of which is the 
of a formal garden.—ENHAM. 

[What is the point of ‘‘ Enham’s” not 
about carpet bedding? He says the co! 
nection between gardens and carpets is 4 
old as the hills. I doubt it. When tl 
hills were created science has failed to te 
us, but there is evidence that gardens aD 
carpets are a human invention of a late 
date. Anyhow antiquity seems to Tf 
‘‘Enham’s’’? plea for carpet beddin; 
There are many evil things that have co) 
down to us from ancient usc: Ge 
sin and most of the ills that flesh is he 
to. But why should we perpetuate th 
evil things from which we can get treet 
SyDNEY SPALDING, : 
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H MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. 

} M. GRANDIFLORA, a flower of which is 
here illustrated, is a stately evergreen 


: | 


: 
tree, which, in its native habitat, grows 
7 


to a height of from 70. feet to 90 feet. 
‘| Whether regarded for its large, smooth, 
| pright-green leaves, or the beauty of its 
| white cup-shaped flowers, which fill the 
| air with a delicate perfume during July 

and August, it is unsurpassed, and stands 
' out as one of the most valuable members 
of the genus. Even when out of flower it 
is handsome by reason of its distinct 
foliage, and in winter it is very cheerful. 
Unfortunately, it is not seen in a flourish- 


ing condition in every garden. <A very 
sheltered part of the garden should be 


_selected for it, but it will be found safer 


| Magnolia grandiflora. 


_ to plant it against a wall,’ provided plenty 
| of head room is available. It succeeds 
| best when planted in good turfy loam, en- 
Yiched with leaf-mould or  peat-earth, 
facing south or south-west, and on no 
account should it be planted in a cold, 
wet, or badly-drained soil, with a north or 
north-east aspect, as the cold spring winds 
are More destructive to it than frosts of 
ordinary severity. In planting, care 
should be taken not to injure the roots, as 
it is not a very easy plant to move uuless 
it isin a small state. The roots should be 
Spread out in every direction, so that they 


all sides. When planting is completed a 
g00d watering should be given to settle the 
Soil about the roots, and if dry weather 
should ensue the plants will derive much 
benefit from frequent supplies of water. 
It does not require very much pruning, but 





| é | 
May be enabled to take up nourishment on | 
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when it is necessary to prune, very early 
spring or immediately it has done flower- 
ing is the best time. 





THE ALMONDS AND PEACHES. 
THe Almonds and Peaches include a con- 
siderable number of the most beautiful of 
our early-flowering trees, in addition to a 
few charming shrubs. They are, perhaps, 
grown more frequently in the South of 
England than further north, although 
there is no reason why they should not 
find a place in many gardens in the 
northern counties, for I know of severai 
places in Lancashire where the double- 
flowered Peaches bloom quite as well as 
they do further south. In the suburbs of 


London both the Almonds and Peaches 
flourish, and some neighbourhoods are 
quite famous for the beauty of the 


Almond-trees in March. Fortunately, the 





from a photograph sent by 
Cowley, Middlesex. 


members of both groups are suitable for 
lerge and small gardens, being far more 
suited to the latter than many of the 
Conifers and other trees which are too 
frequently planted. They thrive in any 
good garden soil, preferring a warm loam 
to any other. Where space is available 
they may be allowed to grow from year to 
year with little attention to pruning, but 
where space is limited there is no reason 
why the younger shoots should not be cut 
back to within an eye or two of the base 
as soon as the flowers are over. 

Prunus AmyapaLus (the common 
Almond) grows 15 feet to 50 feet in height, 
bearing rose-coloured flowers in Mareh. 
There are some well-marked varieties 
which are less familiar. DP. A. persicoides, 
for instance, is a large tree with almost 
white blossoms which open a fortnight or 
more in adyance of those of the type. 
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| Quite often the flowers are: at their best 
before March, whilst in 1913 it was in full 
| flower in January. Then we have the 
| large-flowered and Jlarge-fruited macro- 
carpa, the weeping pendula, and the white- 
blossomed alba, all charming varieties, 
whilst dulcis, which bears the Sweet 
Almonds of commerce, and amara, the 
sitter Almond, also bear showy flowers. 

P. DavipIANA blooms even earlier than 
the ordinary Almond and is usually at its 
best in February. Forming a small tree it 
usually blooms freely, the flowers being 
white or rose, according to variety. 

P. JAcQUEMONTI is another bushy sort 
| with small pinkish flowers. It comes from 
Afghanistan and grows from 5 feet to 
|8 feet high. The flowers usually appear 
with considerable freedom. 
| P. NANA is the most attractive of the 
| dwarf-growing kinds. <A native of South 





Mr. R. W. Cole, Cowley Place, 


| Russia, it is sometimes spoken of as the 
Russian or Crimean Almond, for it is 
really an Almond in miniature, and it is 
not difficult to trace a resemblance to the 
common Almond in both foliage and 
flowers. Mature plants may not exceed 


3 feet-in height, whilst they are often 
dwarfer. They, however, form nice little 


bushes and bear deep, rose-coloured flowers 
freely in March or early April, individual 
blooms being about 2 inch across. ‘The 
varieties Georgica and Gessleriana are im- 
provements on the type, the flowers being 
more richly coloured and borne with 
greater freedom. This is best increased 
by layers. 

P. Prrsica, the Peach, grows almost as 





large as the common Almond and is in 
every way as showy. The type is ignored 
for the sake of the numerous varieties 


with double tlowers, which not only bloom 
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quite as freely, but offer a wider range of 
colouring and last in good condition for a 
longer period. Some of them bear fruits 
quite freely. Amongst the many kinds, 
flore albo pleno, flore roseo pleno, flore 
rubro pleno, dianthifiora plena, and Clara 
Meyer are, perhaps, the most beautiful. 
There is also a variety with purple leaves 
which is worth growing. Its flowers are 
single. Another Peach from China, 

P. Sruont, is also worthy of notice. Its 
flowers are single and rather deeper 
coloured than those of the Almond. 

The double-flowered Peaches are popular 
for forcing for greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration in spring. If young trees are 
potted in autumn and placed in heat in 
January they respond quickly and there 
are few more pleasing objects when asso- 
ciated with Palms, Ferns, or other fine- 
foliaged plants. 10% 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning evergreen shrubs.—How often 
do we see choice shrubs spoiled by being 
cut to pieces by someone who does not ap- 
preciate their value. It takes’ years to 
grow a good specimen of some kinds, yet 
a ruthless hand may spoil its beauty in 
half-an-hour. Some evergreen shrubs are 
of slow growth, and resent pruning much 
more than persons who are not thoroughly 
acquainted with their character have any 
idea. Not long ago I saw some very fine 
specimens of Arbutus Unedo that had been 
headed back to about 8 feet from the 
ground, leaving nothing but the bare 
stumps. These trees must have been at 
least 20 feet high, and had a fine spread 
of branches. It is a pity to see such fine 
specimens sacrificed, and no doubt had 
their owner been acquainted with their 
worth they would not have been. Again, 
we often see choice shrubs planted far too 
close together or too near walks or other 
objects, so that by the time they are 
interesting they have either to be moved 
or cut back, which in the latter case often 
spoils their symmetry and too frequently 
prevents them flowering. In © planting 
shrubs, the size to which they will eventu- 
ally grow should be taken into considera- 
tion, and where the space is limited those 
of slow growth should have the preference. 
In other instances ample space must be 
allowed for them to develop. Where prun- 
ing becomes necessary it would be far 
better to have the advice of some expert 
than to lop off the branches indiscrimi- 
nately, as each species requires treating 
differently, and as some kinds resent prun- 
ing much more than others, it is necessary 
for the operator to have a knowledge of 
the plant, otherwise incalculable damage 
may be done and many years of valuable 
time lost.—H. C. IL. 

Rhododendron lacteum. — This very 
beautiful Rhododendron is one of the 
earlier species introduced from Yunnan, 
for it was received in Europe with the 
popular R. racemosum in 1888." Whereas, 
however, R. racemosum blossomed some 
five years later, it was not until twenty 
years after its introduction that R. lacteum 
flowered. That was in France, and the 
first flowers in an English garden appeared 
jin 1910 at South Lodge, Horsham, the resi- 
dence of Mr. F. D. Godman. Seeds were 
originally collected and sent to I’rance by 
the French missionary, Father Delavay. 
Many of the seeds of these plants were 
entrusted to M. de Vilmorin, who flowered 
the first plant of the species under notice. 
R. lacteum is said to form a very large 
bush or small tree in its native country, 
aud its natural vigour appears likely to 
assert itself here. The leaves are deep 
green above and covered with a dense 
brownish felt beneath. The flowers are 
borne in large, dense heads, the individual] 


| 





blossoms being upwards of 2 inches across 
and white with a rich red mark at the 
base of the throat. There appears to be a 
doubt as to its general hardiness, but it is 
well fitted for the southern and south-west 
counties, and, as plants become available, 
it will doubtless be included in gardens 
where a speciality is made of the genus. 
its decorative ‘aspect may be likened t» 
that of R. grande.—D. 

Prince Albert’s Yew (Saxegothea con- 
spicua).—Of the many cone-bearing trees 
introduced to our gardens by Messrs. 
Veitch, probably no species has created so 
much interest as this, for when first intro- 
duced, although it could not be included 
in any known genus, it was found to 
possess characters which closely resembled 
those of several genera. The late Dr. 
Lindley is credited with saying that “it 
has the male flowers of a Podocarp, the 
female flowers of a Dammara, the fruit 
of a Juniper, the seed of a Dacrydium, 
and the general aspect of a Yew.’’ In the 
end a new genus was created for the plant, 
the name given being in honour of the late 
Prince Consort. It is a native of the 
Andes of Valdivia and Patagonia, from 
whence it was introduced in 1849 by Mr. 
W. Lobb. Although rather too tender for 
general cultivation it is an excellent plant 
for the south and south-west counties, 
where it might well be used more exten- 
sively as a substitute for the common Yew, 
for its leaves are less sombre and its habit 
more graceful. As a rule, the leaves are 
each 2 inch to 1 inch long and the green 
colouring is relieved by two glaucous lines 
on the under-surface. It appears to thrive 
best in moist but well-drained soil where 
the climate is fairly mild and moist. Un- 
fortunately, seeds do not appear to mature 
in this country, and it has to be increased 
from. cuttings, which is a very slow 
process.—D. 

Sophora tetraptera.—This is a familiar 
object in gardens in the south-west 
counties, and even in the neighbourhood 
of London it is sometimes grown against 
walls. But about London it rarely flowers, 
whilst in Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and 
Cornwall blossoms are produced each 
spring. , It is a native of New Zealand, 
where it is known by the common name of 





Kowhai. It there differs widely in 
habit, some forms being mere bushes, 


others in favourable situations assuming 
the proportions of trees 40 feet to 50 feet 
in height, and 2 feet or 8 feet in diameter. 
In the British Isles we are familiar with 
it as a bush 6 feet to 12 feet high, with 
dainty leaves made up of a large number 
of tiny green leaflets. The golden 
flowers are often each 2 inches or 8 inches 
long and produced freely, usually in 
racemes. It loves sun and should be given 
an open position in loamy soil, or loam 
with a little peat. Those specimens which 
were originally planted and trained to a 
wall, but have afterwards been left un- 
pruned, often bloom more satisfactorily 
than others planted in the open border, 
the little extra heat or shelter and dry- 
ness afforded by the wall being appre- 
ciated by the plants. There is a form 
called grandiflora, which is usually ad- 
mitted to be more free-flowering than the 
type, although it is often classed as a 
synonym of S. tetraptera. A generic name 
which is often applied to the plant in the 
South of England is Edwardsia; that 
name, however, is not now kept up.—L. 
Coronilla glauca. — This native of 
southern Hurope is perfectly hardy in the 
south-west of Hngland, where, in the dull 
winter days, it adds its clear yellow to the 
brighter tints of the same colour provided 
by Cytisus racemosus, Jasminum nudi- 
florum, and the twisted gold-leaf of the 
petals of Hamamelis arborea. This 
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Coronilla is common in Devon and Corn 
wall, where it may be seen in the humblest 
cottage gardens, as well as in the finest of 
private gardens, while in some nurseries 
large quantities of plants are grown, 
Wherever seen it is welcome in the months 
of November, December, and January, for 
the yellow flowers associate charmingly 
with the subdued tints of the glaucous; 
leaves.—WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 
Thujopsis dolobrata grows splendidly in 
Devonshire. A very fine specimen can be 
seen in the renowned Bicton Arboretun. 
It is somewhat sheltered as; well as shaded 
by surrounding Conifers, and stands in aj 
hollow near a large lake. The variegated 
variety also thrives well, close by, a larger 
specimen flourishing .on quite a dry bank 
at the bottom of the flower garden. The 
soil is sandy, but of good depth, resting on 
the old red sandstone for which Deyon- 
shire is noted.—J. MAYNE. } 



















































PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR ‘CUTTING,} 
WILL you advise me as to the best method off 
growing the following Chrysanthemums for 
producing cut flowers and general decorative 
efiect for conservatory, as large plants in 
8-inch or 10-inch pots? Which of the varieties} 
are singles? Also could you give the names of| 
a few kinds suitable for 6-inch pots for vases? 
Are any of the varieties mentioned below suit- 
able for 6-inch pots? Some of them are rooted 
now. The following is the list :—Mensa, 
Niveus, Olibran’s Masterpiece, Sunstone, 
Roupell Beauty, Mrs. J. C. Warden, ‘Mrs. li. 
Armitage, Queen of the Exe, Wm. Grix, Mrs. 
W. Knox, CG. Warden, Mary Richardson, 
Lady Furness, Kathleen Thompson, Godfrey's 
King, Norfolk Blush, Rosea superba, Source 
dOr, Hale’s Crimson, Mrs. W. Jordan, and 
May Wells.—SALopliANn. ] 

[Your list may be divided as follows :— 
SincLES: Mensa, Clibran’s Masterpiece, 
Roupell Beauty, Hale’s Crimson, Mrs. W, 
May Wells, Mary Richardsou, 
Lady Furness, Mrs. J. T. Warden, and 
Mrs. R. Armitage. We are not quite cer 
tain about this last. JAPANESE > Niveus, 
Sunstone (late), Queen of the Exe, Whi. 
Grix (Wm. Gee?), Mrs. W. Knox, Kathleen 
Thompson, Godfrey’s King, Norfolk 
Blush, Rosea Superba, and Source dOr. 
All should be’ suitable for conservatory 
decoration. If 10-inch pots are employed 
finally it will be well to put two plants 
into each—one in an $-inch. 

After being rooted grow on the plants in 
a cool frame and waste no time in getting 
them potted into the 5-ineh size. Whilst 
giving ample air at all favourable times 
they will require glass protection up to 
well on in May, when the plants should 
be ready for the flowering pots. A col 
post of rotted turf (two kinds), dry hors 
manure,and mortar rubble will be suitable, : 
and the potting should be done in a firm 
manner; that is to say, the soil rammed in 
with a blunt stick. Choose an open posi- 
tion for growing them during summer, and 
attend regularly to watering. Give each 
plant ample space. It will not be adyis 
able to pinch out the points of the shoots. 
These will branch naturally and they may 
be thinned at will, the singles less, Per- 
haps, than the Japanese, when the flower- 
buds show; water with liquid manure 
often and in a weak state. These plants 
grown in small pots may be rooted at end! 
of April, and when about 4 inches high 
should have the points taken out so as to 
form branches quite low down. A. few 
sorts suitable for this mode are: Caprice 
du Printemps, White Caprice, Yellow 
Caprice, Kathleen Thompson, La Pactole, 
Mrs. Roots, Felton’s Favourite, Mrs. 
Wingfield, Ladysmith (single), Miss Mary 
Anderson (single), and Miss Annie Holden 


(single).] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PECKHAM RYE PARK. 


| Tuts park, which adjoins the well-known 
Peckham Rye, contains many desirable 
‘features, whic h are much appreciated by 
“the numerous inhabitants of South-east 
London. It consists of nearly 50 acres, of 
jwhich, as in all the London County 
| Council Parks, a considerable area is de- 
‘voted to games of different kinds. Apart, 
‘however, from the question of play, 
/warious tastes are well provided for,.as a 
rlong herbaceous border contains a fine 
selection of hardy plants, which maintain 
‘a display of flowers throughout the sea- 
son. Summer bedding, too, is well done, 
ithe bulk of the beds being on a slope, so 
that their bright-coloured occupants are 
;seen to the best advantage. Some time 














after it w: 1s Opened a pri 
merged into the park, 
Acquisition it has proved. It forms a de- 
‘lightful bit of woodland scenery, for, 
Wisely, this portion has been left alone— 
at least, as far as it possibly could be— 
‘Subject to the making of paths and other 
‘‘rrangements for the convenience ~ of 
Visitors, Through this portion there 
‘meanders a little streamlet, on the banks 
: of which many moisture-loving plants find 
te congenial home. In the immediate 
neighbourhood, where the soil is 
‘moderately moist, a Bamboo garden has 
(ai formed, and these graceful plants 
“grow remarkably well. Associated with 
them are others of a grass-like character, 
such as the different Eulalias and the New 
Zealand Arundo conspicua. Close by a 
praall collection of Camellias is in a 
thriving condition. 
: 


vate garden was 
and a valuable 














In an enclosed portion, known as the 
Arboretum, a collection of uncommon 
trees and shrubs is brought together, and 
forms a particularly interesting feature. 
The so-called old English garden is a 
quiet and secluded spot. As in most 
others of its class, the pergola forms a 
conspicuous item. 
Oak branches, pnd is well furnished with 
climbing plants, including Clematises, 
Vines, and Roses. An illustration of that 
part of the pergola in which Roses pre- 
dominate is given herewith. 


It is built of rustic | 





some places in the north the flowers have 
! been seen in exhibits as early as mid-Sep- 
| tember, but such, even in mild parts, have 
only been secured by growing the plants in 
|'pots and flowering them under glass. 
| Happily for the late districts, in Stokesia 
| cyanea preecox an early-flowering variety 
has been found. This has all the good 
qualities of the other, but it blooms about 
the end of July in the south, and generally 
during August in the north. It is a valu- 
able plant, growing, like the others, to a 
| height of about 1 foot or rather more.— 


The figure on p..191 represents the sun- | * S. A. 
dial erected to commemorate the services | 


of Lieutenant-Colonel Sexby, who was chief 
officer of the parks department from 1892 
to 1910. Fuchsias are particularly well 
done at Peckham Rye Park, and a couple 
of fine examples may be seen one on each 
side of the sundial. 


One point particularly noticeable in this 
park is the liberal supply of seats, many | 
of which are apparently home-made, but 
none the less appreciated for that. In the 
height of summer shady seats in plenty 
are available, thus contrasting markedly 
with some of our public gardens, where 


the majority are exposed to the full glare | 


of the sun. W.-T. 
Stokes’s Aster (Stokesia cyanea).—This 
is useful for warm parts of the country, 
its Aster-like flowers, of a fine blue- 
purple, being very attractive, alba having 
the blooms of a good white. In the south- 
west these bloom at the end of October 
and all through November, save in the 


colder parts, but in very few of the places 
further north is it possible to reckon with 
certainty upon their coming 
| before the winter frosts have come. 


into bloom 
In 


| bably in a gre 
/ 
that the Pentstemon is by many regarded 





PENTSTEMONS AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 
| Tur beauty and effectiveness of Pent- 
stemons entitle them to a foremost position 
amongst garden flowers, yet a good display 
ff them is but seldom seen. This is pro- 





Roses over a pergola in Peckham Rye Park. 


eat measure due to the fact 


as a truly hardy perennial, whereas it is 
only in very favourable soils and situa- 
tions that it flourishes. In many places, 
especially where the natural soil is heavy 
and moisture-holding, Pentstemons gener- 


| ally either die or become so enfeebled the 


second year as to be of but little value. 
In severe winters they are apt to be en- 
tirely destroyed, even when in the enjoy- 
ment of all the lusty vigour of youth. In 
such cases there must be annual propaga- 
tion of some kind, so that a stock of young 
plants may be always ready to take the 
place of those which thus suffer or perish. 
None, indeed, need mind the trouble which 
tbis involves, for the Pentstemon will, 
when well cared for, yield as large an 
amount of satisfaction as any of thase 
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tender plants which are so popular in open- 
air gardens during the summer season. 

Gurtrines.—I have never found any 
difficulty in propagating Pentstemons when 
I could get the right kind of cuttings, 
Young succulent shoots, such as spring 
from the rootstock, strike freely, but they 
are not always obtainable at the time when 
the great bulk of bedding plants is in- 
ereased.- It frequently happens, too, that 
a period of hot, dry weather exercises such 
an exhaustive effect on plants which have 
bloomed or are blooming freely as to render 
the wood hard and sapless, and when such 
is the case, propagation is uncertain and 
difficult, for even if cuttings made’ from 
such unsuitable material strike, they never 
make good, vigorous plants. In order to 
keep. up a stock of Pentstemons, cuttings 
should be taken now and then from early 
summer onwards. In June and July there 
are sure to be some succulent shoots, one 
or two of which may be taken from a good 
blooming plant without much detracting 
from its decorative value. Struck at that 
time they make good plants by autumn, 
and planted out the following Mareh they 
form grand flowering specimens that year. 
The cuttings should be inserted round the 
edge of a 44-inch pot in very sandy soil ard 
placed in a cold frame, if possible, in a 
north aspect. When rooted, harden ff 
and eventually pot off singly, keeping them 
fully exposed to sun and air all through 
the autumn. Winter them in a cold frame, 
never taking off air unless very hard 
weather should occur, and giving just 
enough water to keep the soil moist. 
From March cnwards pull off the light 
every day in fine weather, leaving it off 
when the nights are mild. If the points 
of the shoots have been pinched, this treat- 
ment will have for result the formation of 
sturdy, bushy little plants,-<cnd which, if 
earefully planted, will make a fine -shovwy. 
Probably the easiest way, and one more 
often practised now than formerly, is the 

RAISING OF SEEDLINGS. <A pinch of seed 
sown every year will ensure a good supply 
of young plants, which, in a general way, 
grow with more freedom than those. ob- 
tained from cuttings. By sowing in June 
the young plants will attain good strength 
by autumn; and if two sowings are made 
one about the beginning of June, the other 
a month later, a better succession of bloom 
will be secured. ‘These seedlings should b> 
treated as recommended in the case of 
cuttings, nursing them along ia the young 
and tender stage of growth, but exposing 
them to the open air when Jarge enough to 
bear heavy rains without injury. A-bed 
of seedling Pentstemons of a good strain 
is one of the prettiest of floral displays. 
and must charm all who have an eye for 
beauty of form and colour, independent of 
mere brillianey; and, naturally, the raising 
of seedlings has more interest, as one never 
knows what is coming, and there is sure 
to be some variation in tint from year to 
year. 

PLANTING. — Pentstemons, more than 
many things, love a good, free, and deeply- 
stirred soil. What Pentstemons best like 
is loam rather light than otherwise, with 
a moderate addition of lIeaf soil or 
thoroughly rotted manure. With good 
drainage, plants thus situated will bear a 
eonsiderable amount of climatic vicissi- 
tudes with equanimity. They will also 
make strong and sturdy growth, and will 
produce flowers in great abundance. In 
the ease of light, porous soil, deep tilth is 
the great point to keep in view, and 18 
inches at least in depth should be secured. 
With a good mulch of short manure in 
summer, there will then be no difficulty in 
growing Pentstemons in soils which natur- 
ally dry up quickly in hot weather. When 
Pentstemons are found not to suffer much 





satisfactory, 
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in winter, they may be planted in October, 
as then they become well established by 
the beginning of the following summer, but 
otherwise the middle of March is time 
enough. Plant firmly and mulch with 
about 3 inches of Cocoa-nut fibre or short 
manure. BS: 





DECORATING THE LAWN. 
THERE are many ways of doing this. 
Groups of flowering shrubs and trees, if 
not too much crowded and of the right 
kinds and not much hacked about with the 
knife, are always interesting and will suit 
those who desire more permanency, and 
this idea of permanency is growing. Bulbs 
scattered about in what soldiers call 
skirmishing order are appreciated in places 
where the lawn mower is not required. to 
be used \early. Yuceas, associated with 
dwarf Conifers and Bamboos, are elfective 
on the highest points of the rockery. Near 
the eorners, groups of Tamarix, Venetian 
Sumach, and Pampas Grass_-are charming 
The Tulip-tree in a sheltered place on the 
lawn with a seat under when the tree is 
large is. I think, delightful. Groups of 
Roses in separate colours are generally 
especially if free-growing, 
fragrant kinds on their own roots are 
selected. It will, of course, be understood 
that the sites have been properly prepared, 
and the soil suitable, and in a Suitable open 
position drop in a conifer, such as a Cedar 
of Lebanon or Deodara. Picea Pinsapo 
and Picea pungens glauca are suitable trees 
for lawn planting, and there are others 
where the lawns are large and possibly un- 
dulated. With a lawn of this character 
beds of Pelargoniums or other tender 
things will hardly be required, and it ad- 
mits of what may be termed somewhat 
original treatment; but one ought to know 
the character of the trees and their mode 
of growth. i). Hosppay. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
NARCISSUS CYCLAMINEUS.—I have, I think, 
established Narcissus cyclamineus, which 
is very distinct. It has a long trumpet, 
the perianth divisions turning quite back 
and leaving the trumpet fully exposed. 
These flowers droop prettily, and I am not 
surprised at my friends going into 
ecstasies over this Daffodil when they see 
it for.the first time. It is always early 
with me. JI have been told that it likes a 
moist place, and I have given it one, and 
it is evidently quite happy and increasing. 

CHIONODOXA GIGANTEA AND ©, ALLENI. 
—Are these two sufliciently distinct? I 
have read that Chionodoxa, Alleni is 
brighter and has larger flowers, and that 
there are more on one stem than in C. 
gigantea. I have some plants of C. 
gigantea which differ in the way that 
Chionodoxa Alleni is said to do from C. 
gigantea. I am told that there is a white 
variety of Chionodoxa gigantea. I have 
seen white varieties of Chionodoxa 
Luciliz and of C. sardensis. All the 
Chionodoxas are very fine, with the ex- 
ception of a curious little one which a 
friend once showed me, and which he told 
me came from Crete and was ealled 
Chionodoxa nana. It is well to be frank 
and to say that I formed a very poor 
opinion of this Chionodoxa. ‘‘ But look 
how rare it is!’? my friend replied. I do 
not see why we should grow a plant with 
little beauty just because it is scarce. 

Wuitr Lurins.—It is a pity that the 
white Lupins are not so satisfactory, as a 
rule, as the coloured ones. <A gardener 
once drew my attention to the fact that 
the white Lupins were more subject to 
dropping the flowers than the coloured 
varieties. I could not understand this 
and was doubtful about it. However, 
observation proved the truth of this, and 
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I am disappointed at the way in whic 
some of the blooms drop before the spilke 
is fairly complete. Since the pink forms 
came into vogue the Lupin has becenic 
more popular, and the point I am bring 
ing forward may be of some service. 

have tried seedlings but the results. have 
been no better than with purchased plants 

HELIANTHUS ORGYALIS.—My experienc 
of Helianthus orgyalis is that it is a 
pleasing plant as a fine foliaged one, bui 
of little use as a flowering subject. Ij 
comes into bloom too late with me. This 
Sunflower owes its value to~its rathe) 
graceful drooping habit. I think if 
should have a very warm border and 
sheltered from cold winds about the time 
when it is in bloom. As it is about 8 feet 
high it is quite imposing at the back oj 
the border. 

ANEMONE ANGULOSA.—This Hepatiea is 
doing well with me, and is giving mé@ a 
good quantity of bloom this season. ._I am 
not disposed to think any the less of the 
common Hepatica because angulosa is 
bigger in every way. Size does not mean 
perfection, and I would not like to east 
out the smaller Hepatica triloba to make 
room for H. angulosa. 

AN AMATEUR OF Harpy FLOWERS. 






























































NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Iris tuberosa.—This has been in full 
bloom since the middle of February, Its! 
English name is the Snake’s-head Iris, 
but how it has gained that title is difi-| 
cult to understand, as there appears to be) 
nothing in common with the flower and 
the head of.a snake. This Iris is the ‘ La 
Vedovina’’ (‘the little -widow’’) of 
Italian gardens, a title not inappropriate 
to the dainty black petalled flower. The! 
blossoms being endowed with a pleasing 
fragrance are welcomed for indoor decora- 
tion. Those who know the plant would 
not willingly be without it, more especially 
as its culture is/of the simplest, and it 
will flourish in gardens where other of the 
more gaily-coloured of the spring Irises 
die. [he flowers are borne on foot-stalks 
ach about 18 inches in height, and the 
leaves. exceed 2 feet in length. ‘They are 
curious in form, being quadrilateral, with 
a distinct ridge at each corner. In a Cor 
nish garden I know, it has grown for over 
sixty years in’a wood over-run by Ivy 
and shaded by trees, but in other gardens 
in South Devon it succeeds equally well 
on an open, sunny southern slope, in light 
soil that becomes dust dry during hot 
summers. In Scotland, according t a 
correspondent, it rarely flowers. ‘Though 
not a showy flower, it is beautiful with 
its velvet-black. falls and pale-greecn 
standards. In one place in South Deyon 
it grows wild in the hedgerow. It is a 
native of the Levant and was introduced 
into this country more than 300 years ago. 
—WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 

Outdoor Carnations. — Unless anything 
unforeseen, in the nature of a fall of snow 
or heavy rains, occurs, border Carnations 
will now be planted. These are to 
occupy a long, narrow border, which last 
autumn was given a good dressing of loam 
and lime rubbish. This was dug in some 
time since, and the soil is now in a fine 
mellow condition, and just right for the 
reception of the plants. These will be 
set out in groups, three of one variety in 













































































each group. One stake will then suffice 
for supporting the flower-stems of all 


three later in the season. ' Unless the soil 
should become very dry watering will not 
be necessary. By planting in the way 
described, and arranging each group so 
that the plants stand 18 inches apart all 
ways, a very fine effect is produced when 
they come into flower. Surplus plants 
in pots ef the perpetual-flowering Carna- 
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tions, if large enough, or some of the 
lloldest that have been flowering during the 
' winter will, when hardened off and 
planted, yield a quantity of bloom in the 
} late summer and autumn.—A,. W. 

\| The Star Windflower (Anemone horten- 
} sis) —‘ Kirkcudbright ’’ has done well to 
‘refer to the Star Windflower, now recog- 
inised as <A. hortensis by the Kew 
) authorities. It varies much in hardiness 
' and also in freedom of flowering. I have 
fad plants which stood for many years 
‘and bloomed regularly, as well as others 
/} which grew but. rarely flowered. Other 
» tubers, again, died off in a year or two.— 
1S. ARNOTT. 


Planting Clematises from pots.—In plant- 
» jing Clematises from pots, it should be borne in 
|} mind that the position they are to occupy is 
| usually permanent, as, for example, over a 
.house front, and that to have the best from 
| them they need to have a rich, deep soil. One 
|'oeften finds that Clematises do better almost 

in any part of the garden than on a house 










a A quiet 


: 
- Wall, the reason for this being that the soil on 
: the narrow margins round buildings is usu- 
ally of the worst quality, and the plants do 
_ Rot get that moisture as do others planted on 
the border and trained up pillars. Before 
Planting is attempted, then, the soil should be 
_ dug out to a depth of 3 feet and good loam and 
_ Totted stable dung substituted.. When plant- 
: ing spread out the roots carefully.—L5auurst. 


Mignonette.—A first sowing of Mignonette 
may now be made outdoors in a warm spot, 
and, if possible, on ground where it has either 

» not been, grown before or not for several 
| Seasons past. Lime-rubbish mixed with the 
Soil is much appreciated by Mignonette. The 
. Giant types are much in demand for cutting, 
_ as well as to grow for effect. Two or three 
- seeds paepred into shallow drills 1 foot apart 
' Will supply a sufficiency of plants in this case, 
_ but where the smaller-flowered. kinds are pre- 
ferred the seed may be sown with a more 
liberal hand. 
- _ Field Poppies.—When sowing annuals the 
. Field Poppies should not be omitted. Sow the 
' Seeds thinly on a sunny border towards the 
end of March or early in April. In cutting 
the flowers it is well to bear in mind that this 
should be done early in the day, and the drop- 
Ping of the petals may be minimised if the 
bt are dipped in boiling water a moment 
ae Pee Phy Loy ere ie are 
the addition the vase needs with 
i these beautiful flowers ; 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


AZALEA MOLLIS. 
lor greenhouse or conservatory decoration 
during early spring this Azalea is very 
valuable. It can be had in bloom with but 
little trouble, and its flowers are borne in 
such numbers that the whole plant seems 
to be a mass of blossom. Little bushes 
bristling with flower-buds are imported 
yearly in great numbers from Belgium, 
and, as may be supposed, meet with a 
ready sale. There is now a great number 
of named varieties, but most of those im- 
ported are seedlings, and, consequently, 
there is generally amongst them a good 
range of colour, varying from pale yellow 
to orange, and even to reddish-buff, while 
others exhibit different shades of a pinkish 
hue. Directly after flowering this Azalea 
and its varieties start into growth, so that 


corner in Peckham Rye Park. 
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placed in a cold frame till required, when 
it will be found that their blossoms open 
just as well as if grown in pots the whole 
year round and certainly without requiring 
anything like the amount of attention. If 
not required for forcing another year they 
may, after flowering, be hardened off as 
above described, and then be planted out 
in the shrubberies. Their blooms are 
fully as attractive out-of-doors as when 
grown under glass, though, in common with 
all early flowering subjects, cutting winds 
and late spring frosts are apt to injure 
them. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Clematis indivisa lobata (7. ?.).—This 
New Zealand Clematis is a strong-growing 
and very handsome evergreen greenhouse 
climber, bearing white flowers in great 
profusion during the spring months. It is 
very Suitable for a large greenhouse, where 





(See page 189.) 


when their beauty is over they should be,a considerable space has to be covered, 


kept in a frame till all danger from frost 
is past. When set out-of-doors they may 
be treated in different ways. In the first 
lace, they can be plunged in a bed of 
Cocoa-nut refuse, spent Hops, ashes, or 
something in that way, and if attended to 
with water during the summer, each-shoot 
will be terminated by a plump flower-bud 
ready to expand with the return of spring. 
Where forced in numbers, however, the 
better way is to plant them out in a bed 
prepared for their reception, if the soil be 
leamy, by the incorporation of some peat 
or leaf mould. As they like to be kept 
rather moist, the bed should, if in a hot 
and dry spot, be formed somewhat lower 
than the surrounding ground, and provi- 
sion should be made if possible for water- 
ing when required. It should be situated 
in a sunny spot, as in that case flower- 
buds are formed more freely than if 
shaded. At the approach of winter, the 





and where it has room to develop itself 
sufficiently to exhibit its natural character. 
It is very free rooting, and therefore, after 
being grown when young in a pot, it should 
be planted out in a well-prepared and 
drained border of turfy-loam and _ peat, 
with a moderate quantity of sharp sand 
added. After planting out, which should 
be done early in spring, before any growth 
has commenced, so that the necessary dis- 
entangling of the roots from the ball of 
soil, with a view to spreading them 
out in the new soil, can be carried out 


without injury, which would follow if 
growth in either root or branches had’ 


begun, give no more water until the plants 
have commenced to grow freely. This 
is necessary to keep the soil in a suitable 
condition. During the growing season 
keep the shoots regularly tied up into the 
place allotted to them, and supply the 
roots with water as required. In hot 


plants can be again lifted, potted, and | weather the plants are much benefited by 
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being syringed freely overhead night and 


morning. This will keep down red-spider. 
An ordinary greenhouse temperature 


throughout the year will suit well. 


Greenhouse climbers in flower.—At this 
season the number of flowering climbers in 
the greenhouse is limited, though there 
are a few that contribute to the floral 
display. Some of the garden varieties of 
Abutilons are still flowering, as also are 
the small-leaved A. megapotamicum and 
the distinct A. insigne. ‘This latter” has 
large rugose leaves, and open, bell-shaped 
flowers, rosy-red in colour, with darker 
veinings. Another pretty climber now in 
bloom is Hibbertia dentata, with pleasing 
bronzy foliage and bright-yellow blossoms, 
somewhat suggestive of those of a Hyperi- 
cum, and 2 inches to 3 inches in diameter. 
This will continue to flower during the 
first three months of the year, and, from a 
foliage point of view, it is attractive at all 
seasons. Manettia bicolor, a _ pretty, 
slender-growing South American twiner, 
will produce its tubular-shaped blossoms, 
in colour red and yellow, throughout the 





greater part of the year. 
ture of 50 degs. to 65 degs. it will bloom 
continuously during the winter. All of 
these will thrive in ordinary potting com- 
post.—K. R. W. 

Cactuses on walls.—At one time it was 
not uncommon to see these showy plants 
occupying the back walls of vineries, 
where they succeeded when other things 
were unsatisfactory. 
sible culture, their few needs comprised 
occasional watering and the securing of 
the branches to the wires as the plants 
increased in stature. 
siderable number of years ago, a vinery 
in Newhailes Gardens, Midlothian, the 
back wall of which was entirely clad by 
Cereus speciosissimus, the gorgeous 
blooms of which were never entirely 
wanting throughout the year. 
pity that these fine plants appear to have 
gone out of cultivation;~ but in these 


In a tempera- 


Of the easiest pos- | 








ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


NARCISSUS MOSCHATUS OF 
HAWORTH. 
Tuts is the snowy-white Daffodil of Spain, 
one of the most precious of its race, and, 


| coming into flower in February and early 


March, a veritable harbinger of spring. Of 
its characteristic grace and charm, and the 
general bent of its flowers, the accompany- 
ing illustration portrays all that js 
necessary. Of its adaptability for the 
rock garden, the alpine-house, or for 
naturalising on some sheltered grassy 
slope where its pearly beauty may be seen 
from below, no praise is too great for it, 
though, perhaps, it shows to greater ad- 
vantage in the last position by reason of 
the contrast of grassy blade with the 
purity of the flower. Given the protection 
the alpine-house affords, this dainty kind 
appears to perfection and may be had in 
ecmpany with the hardy Cyclamen, Iris 
reticulata, and other of the choicest flowers 


Narcissus moschatus of Haworth. 


that come at this time. Not more than 
6 inches to 8 inches high—rarely the latter 


| —it is a gem in its way, meriting a freer 





I remember, a con- | 


It seems a | 


utilitarian days much space formerly de- | 


voted to these and similar subjects is now | 
for 


occupied by things of yalue 


cutting, KIRE. 


more 


| sail hefore top-dressing. 


use by hardy plant gardeners because of 
its early coming and a chasteness’ which 
renders it unique in its day. 

EH. H. JENKINS. 


Top-dressing Primula farinosa.—I have 
been top-dressing my plants of various 
Primulas and find that P. farinosa is as 
much in need of this operation as any of 
the species. 
among Grass or in other places where the 
top-dressing is supplied naturally. Growers 
of the Bird’s Eye Primrose, who have not 
already done so, should put a little soil 
about the crowns. About one part of loam 
to two of peat and a little sand will form 
a good top-dressing, and old leaf-soil may 
be substituted for the peat where that is 
not available. Work it well in among the 
clowns and about the necks of the plants, 
making it fairly firm. 
have been lifted by the frosts of the winter, 
and these should be gently pressed into the 


—Hss. 


In nature it generally grows | 
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MORISIA HYPOGGBA. 


Tuts is one of the best of our rock 
| garden plants. It was first introduced by 
a Mrs. Palliser, the plants having been 
raised from seeds presented to her by Pro- 
fessor Moris, who found the plant on-the 
mountains of Sardinia, and in whose } 
honour it is named. It flowered for the } 
first time in 1834. It was, however, lost to 
cultivation, but was reintroduced by M. 
Correyon, of Geneva, about 1891. The 








' like some of the Violas. 


| 


rosettes of foliage are prostrate on the 
soil, and the stemless leaves are of a 
dark, glossy green, and make quite a 
dense tuft, while the rich golden-yellow 
blossoms are borne on short stems from 
the centre. It was at one time said to be 
an annual or biennial, but it is a true 
perennial, and hardy as far north as Scot- 
land. It is essentially a plant for car- 
peting bare spots, and where sufficiently 
plentiful this may be done with advantage. 
It derives its specific name from the fact 
of its burying its seed-pods in the soil, 
It appreciates 























loamy soil mixed with a large proportion 
of old mortar rubble broken fine. In this 
it will increase at a rapid rate, a_ colony 
originally of twelve plants haying miulti- 
plied to fifty here in a few years, The 
first flowers expanded at the end of 
January, and by the close of February the 
plants were sheets of bloom, and the 
blossoming season will extend to the end 
of May. Plants may be raised from seed, 
while cuttings strike far more readily 
than those of the Zonal Pelargonium, and 
it may also be increased from root- 
cuttings. Short lengths, about 3 inch long, 
inserted in a pot in a cold greenhouse wil! 
soon produce little plants. It is an excel- 
lent plant for the rock garden and is also 
very pretty when grown in pots in the 
alpine-house. WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 
South Devon. 








Some plants may | 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
| of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 

arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, Lbs. ; 
| post free, 1s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office of 
| GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, Landon, EL. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


| A NOBLE 
| BERBERIS JAPONICA, 
which we figure 


} 


to-day, is one 


) happy from want of 


have observed. 
little shade. Among the 


* use in the house. 


ful and fragrant. W. 


i 


PLANTS IN ROOMS. 


|. Perns.—The Maiden-hair would be one of 
the finest room plants we have of perennial 


~ 


_ duration if health could be ensured. Un- 
fortunately, this is not the case. In the 
_ Course of a year or two growth becomes 
: weak and the decorative value of this Fern 
48, to a great extent, destroyed. The old 
_ fronds die off at the end of the year or 
: early in the New Year, and eareful culture 
iM more congenial conditions than exist in 
the dwelling are necessary for the develop- 
ment of the new foliage. There may be 
_ Instances where skill conquers the uncon- 
genial conditions, but in a general way 
those who desire to have the Maiden-hair 
im good condition in the dwelling must 
renew their plants periodically. An ex- 
/ cellent Fern for room culture is Asplenium 
bulbiferum, which not only remains in ex- 
cellent condition in the comparatively im- 
pure atmosphere of a constantly-heated 
| room during the winter, but can also be 
‘Maintained in good health for several 
years without repotting. This Fern will 


) 





L é 
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3ARBERRY IN THE HOUSE. 
a flowering shoot of 
of the 
noblest plants ever introduced, both for its 
fine foliage and its flowers, but often not 
its favourite soil, 
which is peat and leafy stuff, so far as I 
It also seems to enjoy a 
various things 
/. that flower in midwinter this comes in for 
AS an evergreen there is 
nothing better, and its flowers are beauti- 


not only live healthily, but will throw up 
new fronds under such conditions, and it 
1s always a joy to the window gardener to 


see his plants increase in size. Another 


by reason of the hard nature of the fronds, 


dence in the dwelling. 


which are so inimical to Ferns and fine- 
leaved plants do not seriously affect it. 
It is an excellent subject for rooms which 
are freely ventilated during the winter 
months. The Pteris family, in my experi- 
ence at least, is not suited for room culture. 
They languish for a time and finally die 
away; it may be, however, that some of 
the newly-introduced forms are more 
amenable. My experience has been con- 





fined to P. Aerrulata and its varieties. 


There is one Fern which is remarkably 
distinct, and thrives wonderfully well 
in the house, but which I have never seen 
grown in this way. This is Platycerium 
alcicorne, the Stag’s Horn Fern, which, 
in my youth, was supposed to need a good 
deal of warmth and much artificial mois- 
ture, but whieh wili thrive in company 
with the ordinary occupants of the green- 
house. Some years ago I had given me a 
small plant in a 43-inch pot, and placed it 
in the window of the living-room, where 
if renrained until it became too bulky and 
was removed to a cool-house. I still have 
plants of this Fern, and they are, ap- 
parently, quite as happy in a cool, airy 
greenhouse as in the close, moist atmo- 
sphere of a stove. In 

CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE we have a mem- 


ber of the great Orchid family which, to | 


good kind is Cyrtomium faleatum, which, 


is admirably fitted for a prolonged resi- 
This Fern is nearly 
hardy in this country and is of such an 
enduring nature that the cold draughts 


living-room. I once had a plant in a 
43-inch pot, and, having only cool-houses, 
I kept it in the living-room, with the firm 
‘| conviction that it would have a short life. 
Te my surprise, howeyer, it not only re- 
mained in a healthy condition, but in- 
creased in size and flowered every year. 
Lhe second year I repotted it in the usual 
compost of fibrous peat and broken crocks, 
and had this plant been growing in a 
house specially devoted to Orchids it could 
hardly have made better progress. It was. 
of course, carefully watered, frequently 
taken out and well sprinkled both in sum- 
mer and winter, and the blind was drawn 
down during the hottest hours of the day. 
| Small plants of this Orchid can be pur- 
chased now for about half-a-crown, and I 
strongly advise those who are looking for 
scmething novel in the way of window 
plants to give it a trial. Selaginella 








A flowering shoot of Berberis japonica tn a vase. 


| hortensis has a very nice effect during the 
| Winter months and is perfectly happy in a 
cool room; it is, in fact, one of those things 
that are not grateful for artificial warmth. 
Those who grow it for market are aware 
) of this and always keep it in houses where 
the temperature is not much higher than 
in the open, except, of course, in frosty 
weather. When grown in warmth this 
Club-moss loses the rich green which 
characterises it in a normal condition. 

| Therefore it is only suitable for a cool 
room where fire is only occasionally used 
during the winter. There is another mem- 
ber of the family, S. apoda, which might 
be grown with it, but it likes rather more 
warmth and can be grown in a living- 

room if kept moist and well sprinkled fre- 

quently. Both species dislike exposure to 

| hot sun and must have abundance of mois- 





my eertain knowledge, may be made quite 
happy in the atmosphere of an ordinary | 





ture at the roots in the growing season. 
BYFLEET. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE HEDGES. 
I am told that in the United States. it is 
no uncommon sight to see Rose hedges 
used as boundary lines between the front 
gardens of the better-class villas, and we 
have it on the authority of Dean Hole that 
it is the general practice of the inhabitants 
of the ‘‘ Isle of Bourbon ’’ to enclose their 
lands with hedges of the common pink 
and erimson China Roses. Our towns and 
villages could be considerably brightened 
were such a practice adopted by property 
owners, and large gardens would be 
greatly improved if Roses were more often 
employed for hedge making in place of 
such unprofitable shrubs as Privet, which 
robs the surrounding soil of all nourish- 
ment. 

To form a good Rose hedge one must 
start well by thoroughly preparing 
soil. A border one yard wide at least 
should be trenched, plenty of well-rotted 
manure being incorporated in the process 
of digging. Food for future use may be 
supplied by adding a little basic slag to 
the lower spit. If a tall hedge is desired 
it will be necessary to fix a support for 
the plants, and this should be done before 
planting. The best form of support is 
inade of strong Oak posts fixed at intervals 
of 6 feet to 9 feet, connecting these with 
strands of stout wire, and if the position 
is exposed and liable to strong winds, 
stays or side posts must also be fixed. 

Although autumn planting is preferable, 
it is by no means too late to plant such a 
hedge now, but greater care must be taken. 
The best effect is obtained by putting the 
plants out in two rows, one on each side 
of the support. The distance from plant 
to plant must be regulated by the habit 
and strength of the variety selected. 
Generally speaking, the distance apart 
should be about 4 feet in the case of 
climbers of the Wichuraiana, multiflora, 
and Hybrid Chinese classes, 1 yard for 
climbing H. T.’s, H. P.’s, Noisettes, Hybrid 
Briars, Rugosas, ete., 2 feet for strong- 
growing dwarfs, such as Caroline Testout. 
and Mme. Abel Chatenay, and 12 inches 
to 18 inches for Chinas, Teas, and 
Polyanthas. Those who wish to have a 
good bushy hedge should cut the plants 
back hard the first year, perhaps except- 
ing the Wichuraianas, which, if left fairly 
high, might give a few blooms the follow- 
ing summer, but even in their case better 
final results will be obtained by severe 
eutting. 

Having once established the hedge, it is 
often the practice, I am sorry to say, to 
leave it severely alone, and, as a con- 
sequence, it will soon become rough and 
scrubby in. appearance, and an eye-sore 
rather than a thing of beauty. To keep a 
Rose hedge fresh and healthy, and to 
maintain a good floral display some little 


attention must be bestowed upon _ it 
annually. It is very important to see, that 
all the old wood is cut out either in 


October or March, thus allowing all the 
available nourishment to be utilised by 
the young flowering shoots. Apart from 
this, very little pruning is needful. The 
natural tendency is for a hedge to become 
bare at the base, but this may be lessened 
by tying down some of the younger 
growths each season. A. liberal dressing 
of manure should be. given annually, 
March being the best time to apply this. 
Young growth will be encouraged if liquid 
manure is applied frequently during May 
or June. 

Owing, no doubt, to the crowded condi- 
tion of the growth, Rose hedges are the 
favourite resorts of all kinds of parasites, 
and unless means are taken to prevent 





the 
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them, they will spoil the appearance of 
the hedge. Spraying frequently with 
Nicotyl, Bordeaux Mixture, arsenate of 
lead, or some similar preparation is the 
only way to check the advance of these 
pests. 

There are hosts of Roses suitable for 
hedge making, the main questions being 
that of height, and whether perpetual or 


only summer flowering varieties are 
desired. For very tall hedges -the 


Wichuraianas and multifloras are most 
suitable, while moderately tall ones can 


be formed with such as the Penzance 
Briars, Hybrid Rugosas, Noisettes, the 
climbing H. T.’s and H. P.’s, and the 


stronger-growing species. The most vigor- 
ous of the so-called dwarf H. T.’s and 
H. P.'’s, the Rugosa- types, and the 
Bourbons are ideal for the formation of 
medium hedges, while one must use the 
smaller-growing H. T.’s and H. P.’s, the 
Teas, Chinas, and Polyanthas for dwarf 
hedges. EGLANTINE. 
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AMERICAN vy. BRITISH APPLES. 
[To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. ] 


I am sure ‘“W: R.”? will allow me to 
break a friendly lance with him over his 
article of February 28th on ‘*‘ Zhe Times on 
Apples.’”? He knows how entirely I have 
been of his way of thinking on garden 
affairs for more years than I eare to 
reckon. With much of his article I wholly 
agree. The cuckoo repetition that Ameri- 
can Apples are inferior to English is no- 
thing but the silliest English conceit. We 
have no Apple whatever equal to the best 
type of Newtown. Cox’s would be if it had 
any keeping quality, but it soon loses juice 
and crispness, and deteriorates in cold 
storage. In other points I have the 
temerity to see differently from ‘‘ W. R.”’ 
Tirst, as to the question of sugar with 
cooked Apples. It is well known that we 
divide into sugar-loyers and the contrary. 
For myself-I always require a good deal 
of sugar with Apples, however cooked, and 
when an Apple is naturally so sweet as to 
require little or no sugar, it always tastes 
flat to me. For this reason I do not con- 
sider Blenheim or Newtown good to cook, 
and Ribston and Cox’s are positively dis- 
agreeable from their lack of acid. And 
this brings me to my second and main con- 
tention, which is that Apples, after all, do 
divide into dessert and cooking. One can- 
not help this division establishing itself 
automatically in one’s own home. It is 
observed that I eat Cox’s raw and reject it 
cooked, that I eat Wellington cooked with 
great pleasure, and could not, except at 
the risk of life, eat it raw. Hence my 
cook and gardener arrive at the said divi- 
sion, and in this way the division has 
come about in the country at large. Of 
course, these things are largely a matter 
of individual taste, but mosé folk hold the 
opinion that there is a class of acid Apples, 
uneatable raw, which are better when 
cooked than the sugary Apples which we 
cat raw. And I am able to assure ‘* W. R.”’ 
that many Americans have discovered, in 
visiting England, that our cooking Apples 
are better than theirs—of a pleasanter 
sub-acid quality and less flat. I have 
American friends who have proclaimed 
this discovery at my table, and they do 
not without reason extol things HMnglish 
above things American.—G. H. ENGLE- 
HEART, Dinton, Salisbury. [I am now 
eating the true ‘spotted’? Newtown, in 
March; with plenty of acid. We must also 
bear in. mind that American Apples are 
often eaten in our country when out of con- 
dition as the Baldwin.—W. R.] 
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—— “W.R.’’ says: “The aim shouldbe to 
pick out only the best of our own Apples, 
beginning with the Ribston.” ‘There are 
very few gardens in which this Apple is a 
success, owing to its liability to canker 
and its slow growth in unsuitable soil, I 
have had a wide experience of this Apple, 
and have tested the various methods by 
which the bulk of Apples may be grown 
well, but Ribston is most difficult to 
manage. The various places where the 
best Apples come from abroad are all quite 
differently placed as regards climate as 
compared to England. Tn sritish 
Columbia, for example, during the time of 
ripening, the trees obtain unlimited sun- 
shine, and with the system there adopted 
of irrigation, the conditions for producing 
large, richly-coloured examples with firm 
flesh are ideal. The grading and the pack- 
ing of the fruit are quite another thing. 
The foreigner has much more intelligence 
in that respect than the average English 
fruit grower, so that foreign fruit is 
always in a much more presentable condi- 
tion than home - grown fruit. Many 
gardeners ignore the value of spraying the 
trees. 

I agree with what ‘‘ W. R.” says about 
the long lists of Apples. It is a mistake to 
plant so many sorts. Far better adhere 
to a few good- varieties and grow quan- 
tities of each so that a bulk of fruit of any 
sort required can be had as desired by the 
consumer. ‘* W. R.’? mentions Blenheim. 
This Apple is not grown nearly so much as 
it deserves, the general impression being 
that the tree is a shy bearer until it is old. 
Under the orthodox treatment of other 
varieties—close pruning—I have no doubt 
twenty years would not be a bit too long 
to get trees into a bearing condition. If 
growers will study the variety more 
closely they will find this. Apple requires 
growing on the extension principle, allow- 
ing ‘shoots to have more freedom and 
thereby form fruit spurs more rapidly. I 
had a splendid crop of fruit of this Apple 
last season from trees of Benoni, twelve 
years old, grafted with Blenheim Pippin 
four years ago. This Apple is good for 
dessert and equally good for cooking, and 
one of the few that-anyone might partake 
of without adding sugar. That is one 
reason why I am partial to the variety. 
Bramley’s Seedling is another Apple that 
can be planted in quantity with the 
assurance that it will not only succeed in 
any soil or situation, but no trouble need 
be experienced in selling the fruit either 
when gathered in October or in Mareh if 
storage space is available. Newton Won- 
der is another late variety that is 
worthy of attention. No one would omit 
Lane’s Prince Albert where the soil is | 
not too heavy, cold, and retentive of 
moisture, as in such a soil this Apple re-_ 


quires more coaxing to grow freely.— 
BE. Moryneux, Swanmore Park, Bishops 
Waltham, Hants. 





Re “W. R.’s” article headed 
‘The Times on Apples,” p. 136, in whiell 
he extols American Apples v. British. 10 
the first place American Apples were first 
selected for size, hard skin, tough flesh, 
and colour for export purposes only, there 
being little or no market in their ow 
country. [A very doubtful statemeni—no 
market for their own Apples!] Quality 
never was considered. The climate i8- 
such that this class of Apple is easily pro-— 
duced, the amount of sun, end heat, and 
dryness producing a better carrying Apple 
than our climate does. | 
I am strongly in favour of two sharply: | 
defined classes—dessert and cooking. 
Nearly all fruits are so divided, not only 
apples. Would you condemn Seville 
Oranges because they are too sharp to ent 
raw, or Blue Prolific and Monarch Plunis— 
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ind all Damsons because they are not so 
jiweet as Greengages, or Catillac Pear be- 
| jause it is not melting like Doyenne du 
“omice? It is a well-known fact that, ac- 
ording to present popular taste, acidity in 
‘ooking fruits is an essential quality of 
‘xeellence, and if sweet fruits are cooked 








he result is a cloying fulsomeness. [A 
hood Apple should always have enough 
ieid, as Ribston, D’Arcy Spice, and 


) thers.—b. | 

| I quite agree with the object ‘‘W. R.” 
}as in view, i.e., the production of the 
Nerfect Apple, which, I must very emphati- 
|ally state, has not been sent here from 
_merica. Neither has it been produced in 
| his country, but this country has the best 
‘et produced, and that is Cox’s Orange 


‘ippin. Unfortunately, this Apple is not 
}asily grown, nor can it be produced to 
erfection everywhere. Instead of ex- 


wing American Apples as being perfect, 
tus acknowledge that perfection has not 
‘ef been attained, and seek to attain it by 
/nproving our own kinds. This is my 
lea of the perfect dessert Apple. Flavour 
f Cox’s Orange Pippin; season, say, from 
'ctober to April; size averaging 2% inches 
') 23 inches diameter; must be c: ipable of 
altivation and must be capable of being 
‘rown to perfection on the average Apple 
il, and must be attr actively coloured. 
| As regards British cooking Apples I 
tink these are more perfected than dessert 
prts. Bramley’s Seedling might be im- 
‘royed in flavour by the infusion of some 
eee quality of Wellington, otherwise it 
the best all-round cooker in existence, 
| aving such a long season. I am dealing 
aly with late Apples, as, in my opinion, 
ere are many excellent earlier varieties, 
Jat which, as they do not keep, do not 
fect the market when American Apples 
‘rein. An Apple in which TI have great 
ith is Chas. Ross, and 1 believe the 
‘roup including this, and Rival, Cox’s 
range, Ribston Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
ad Rosemary Russet should be the pro- 
onitors of the future perfect Apple. 
: Wee 
{ls it not folly to be seeking to breed 
perfect” Apples when we have them 
ready? The main question is growing 
rem well.—p. | 


/—— You must excuse my Kentish blunt- 
288 when I tell you that as regards 
‘pples carrying their own sugar you are 
‘Inning your head against a brick wall, 
Cause the majority of people prefer a 
‘ur Apple for tarts and ** charlottes,’’ 
id we must specify in lists whether 
ossert or cooking. Some are both, and 
Stes differ so greatly. One grower told 
I he thought Wellington was the best 
ting Apple—and so on. 

‘The last twenty years have seen a vast 
‘provement in Apple culture. Growers 
ant quantities of sorts that sell, as they 
ve to look more at that than quality. I 
fer to such as Beauty of Bath. Allington 
‘ppin is coming to the fore. ‘The big 
“uits cook well. The largest demand is 
im Bramley’s, Newton Wonder (which I 
‘Ink better than Bramley’s), Lord 
orby, and Worcester Pearmain, while 
“mes Grieve, Rival, and Early Victoria 
‘€ much liked. Tons of Worcesters are 
‘ht to the Argentine and Buenos Ayres. 

‘Blenheim Orange is rarely planted. This 
mes into your category and is good any 
Ay, but you can wait fifteen years for a 
‘op! Cox’s Orange fails entirely in cold, 
 t years, and the growers fight shy of it, 
‘tit heads the list for qué ulity and price 
t—we have no difficulty in getting 20s. 
30s. per 48 lb. bushels. [A first-rate 
ple should find its own acid as well as 
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1913. They spoiled twelve bushels of ours, 
Tits know the best, as field mice do, The 
latter got into our fruit-house and only ate 


Cox’s out of 300 sorts stored there! 
Wonderful instinct. GEe. BUNYARD. 
Maidstone. : 

We print above some letters on the 


Apple question from men who speak from 
real knowledge of the subject. We have 
not room for all the letters, and had to 
draw the line at notes of men who say 
there is only one Apple for them, and that 
is Cox’s Pippin. As it is already the best 
advertised Apple in the world there is no 
need to add to its repute. A man who 
says it is the best flavoured Apple in the 
world can never have tasted a Virginian 
Newtown, a Spitzberger, a Jonathan, a 


good Ribston, or a D’Arey Spice from 
Essex. As to the trouble of growing 
Ribston, our present knowledge of Bor- 


deaur and like washes should enable us to 
stop the canker, choosing soil and climate 
to suit. It is a better Apple than Oox’s 
Pippin, and well done will compete with 
any Apple in any country. As to Mr. Bun- 
yard’s remark about the time needed to 
gather Blenheims, he is right; but time 
flies so and the tree is such a. oble one if 
well grown it is worth waiting for. Tt is 
the noblest English Apple of the autumn. 
As to the best Apples to eut not having 
acid enough, I have never found it so. 
Few cook a Ribston or a Newtown, as they 
think it a pity to do so. 

The central fact growers have to face is 
this: that whether they like it or not, in 
every shop in the cities and towns they 
will find Apples of the first quality from 
America and our colonies. It is a mistake 
to suppose the best of these are deficient 
of the essential acid or any good quality ; 
and our French Crat—a despised fruit 
with ws—has been sent from Tasmania 
well grown and with all its fine acid 
quality. 

In judging of American Apples it is well 
to note that they are not always in true 
condition. The demand for, the Newtown 
is so great that its growth is spreading into 
regions where its flavour is not so good as 
on the Virginian side. Also, we may see 
substitutes for it, though not often. 
Lately I have bought Spitzbergers in Bond- 
Street, at 4d. each, without their fine 
flavour, from overkeeping or other mis- 
take, British or foreign, there is nothing 
gained. by judging things out of their 
natural season. And a big mistake is to 
undervalue or misjudge the finest Apples 
that come to us. Fairly recognising their 
value should convince all that only the best 
kinds for our climate can compete. No 
10 per cent. of the tariff reformer will stop 
the man in the. street buying the best 
flavoured fruit. And we have kinds, too, 
that equal any, if we grow them as well 
as they deserve to be grown.—W. R 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Reinette du Canada.—I recently 
noted some very fine specimens of this 
useful Apple, and could not help thinking 
what a pity it is that this variety is not 
in more general cultivation. The fruits 
are large, flattish, with a bronzy tint on 
the exposed parts, and, being very firm-in 
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texture, keep well. It is a well-known 
fact with those who have to keep the 
kitchen supplied that during the earlier 
months in the year there is a difficulty in 
getting really good sauce Apples. This is 
a free-bearing, good, all-round kind that 
just fills the blank, and would not be out 
of place on the dessert table. The fruit, 
like that of many late-keeping kinds, is 
better for remaining on the tree until 





own sugar, as do our Ribston and Blen- 
im.—Epv.] How the tits worked them in 





quite late in the year, as it afterwards 
keeps more plump.—T. 











FRUIT. 


THE OUTSIDE VINE BORDER. 
IN many cases throughout the country 
where there is an outside Vine border the 
owner, or those in charge, becomes recon- 
ciled to the fact that the roots are quite 
happy in the space set apart for them, and 
further, the annual dressings of manure, 
artificial and natural in turn, are put ou 
with the same confidence that the roots 


occupy the space so well manured. I 
have had many object lessons in the 
fallacy of such faith and ean cite an 
instance where an elaborate scheme of 


border making was carried out at great 
expense, and in which the Vines did well 
for a number of years. Quite by accident 
it was discovered that these Vines began 
to fail, the roots having gone through a 
14-inch brick wall into a vegetable plot, not 
by any means well manured. The gardener, 
on making this discovery, at once decided 
that these roots should be severed on the 
wall face. This was a severe operation, 
which for a season or two reflected itself in 
the quality of the Grapes, but which later 
proved the wisdom of the course taken. 
Another case that later came under my 
notice was a fairly good vinery in which 
Grapes were grown for summer and 
autumn use, without any fire heat. In 
this case the Vines produced very small 
bunches and berries, which then shanked 
so badly that they were of very little 
value.. The owner and his gardener 
thought that the border, which had its 
annual complement of manure given it, 
contained all the roots. A gravel path 
separated the border from the garden, 
which at this particular spot was occupied 
by bush fruits. Past experience had 
taught me the rambling nature of Vine 
roots, and I declared that the border did 
not contain the actual feeding roots, but 
that they had passed through the gravel 
path in search of fresh soil into the garden 
beyond. An examination soon verified 
this fact. The roots were severed where 
they had made their exit, and the border 
extended by about 1: feet. The path, 
being more than amply wide for traflic, 
was reduced and the space filled up with a 
turfy compost to the original height, first 
refixing the deep bordering stones which 
supported the outside line of the border. 
This was done in the autumn of 1912, while 
leaves yet remained on the laterals, and 
the crop in the following season was very 


satisfactory. 
The difticulty of keeping Vine roots 
Within the limits of a made border is well 


known, and when they do migrate beyond 
the confines of this prepared space, and 
take their chance in the open garden, they 


are not often satisfactory, at any rate, not 
for any length of time. I knew of a Vine 
planted inside many years ago, and 


trained on the extension principle until it 
filled the whole structure with fruiting 
rods. In course of time it was found that 
the roots had spread over probably half an 
acre in the garden outside, and it so hap- 
pened that when the summer was more 


than normally wet there were good 
bunches which developed fine, well- 
coloured berries. On the other hand, 
when overtaken by drought, then the 


bunches were reduced by severe shanking 
to mere skeletons. This case had become 
too extreme to be dealt with as in the case 
just referred to, and the owner, knowing 
the facts, contented himself with a good 
crop in occasional seasons when the 
weather favoured. 

The outside border should not be 
cropped, as one often sees, in small 
gardens, with summer salads and veget- 
ables. It is surprising, even in small 
borders, how sometimes Vines can be made 
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happy. Vines are, no doubt, gross feeders, 
and need a deal of water during dry 


spells, as well as a covering on the sur- | 
face to conserve moisture during dry | 
periods. W. STRUGNELL. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Birds eating fruit buds.—As is usual at 
this season, complaints are numerous as 
to the damage done to fruit-trees by bull- 
finches and other bud-eating birds. 


The | 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Plant-houses.—Allamandas cut back, as 
mentioned in a previous note, have broken 
well, and a good soaking of tepid water 
will now benefit those planted out. Plants 
in pots, the balls of which were reduced 
when growth began to push, May, now 
that plenty of young roots has been 
made, be shifted into the pots in which 





usual remedy of wetting and dusting with 


lime and soot is far from satisfactory, even | 
if a solution of soft soap be added to the | 


mixture, as a continuation of rough, wet 
weather practically washes the trees clean. 
Perhaps some of your readers who suffer 
will try my remedy, which I find is most 
successful, and will later on report the re- 
sult in your paper. Spray the trees with 
water in which some ordinary masons’ or 
painters’ size has been dissolved. I use a 
packet of size to 5 gallons of water, first 
dissolving in hot water and then mixing. 
Immediately after spraying, dust the trees 
with the usual lime and soot mixture. Do 
this on a fine day, the result being that it 
hardens on the tree and resists a lot of 
wet weather, while the birds do not seem 
to touch the tuds. About a month ago I 
noticed a Pear-tree attacked, and immedi- 
ately dressed all my Pear, Plum, and 
Gooseberry trees, with the result that I 
eannot find another bud damaged. If I do 


find an attack I shall give another dose, | 


which I feel sure will be effectual for this 
season. I shall be glad later on to know 
the experience of those of your readers 
who may give my recipe a trial. A 
gardener to whom I last year gave the 
1ecipe tells me all the trees in his garden 
which he was able to spray have escaped 
damage, whilst other tall Pear-trees which 
he could not reach have their buds almost 
entirely destroyed.—W. H. B, Kyiacnrt, 
Axminster, Devon. 

Apple Rosemary Russet.—This is, with- 
out doubt, a valuable late-keeping dessert 
Apple of first-rate quality, especially when 
well grown and allowed to hang as long as 
possible on the tree. 
much larger when grown on young trees 
on cultivated ground, does not keep so well 
or possess such a high flavour as from 
standards grown in an orchard. The skin 
on the shaded side of the fruit when fully 
ripe is yellow, tinged with russet, while 
on that exposed to the sun it is of a pale 
brown russet covered with red streaks, 
which give the fruit a most beautiful ap- 
pearance. The flesh is firm and of a rich 


aromatie flayour, and will keep in good | 


condition until May, provided it is stored 
in a suitable place. The tree is very hardy 


and a most prolific bearer as a standard, | 


and on some soils will attain a great age. 
There is an old tree in an orchard here 
which, judging from appearance, must 
have been planted early in the last century. 
—H. C. P., Brookthorpe, Gloucester. 

Apple Corse Hill.—This Apple was raised in 


a small village bordering on Worcestershire, | 


about seven miles from Gloucester, in which 
district it was at one time largely grown, and 
is still to be found in many orchards in the 
district. It is a late kind, of medium size, 
the skin pale lemon on the shaded side, but 
that exposed to the sun is of a fine bright, 
shining red, which gives the fruit a taking 
appearance. Good Apples 


hold out, and this is one of them. The fruit 
is firm, with much the appearance of the 
Dutch Mignonne, but is narrower at_the apex, 
being more of a Pearmain shape.—H. C. P. 





New Index and Binding Cases for com- : p 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXYV. of | Succession to C. labiata. 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price 3d., post | 
The Binding Case for the same volume is also | 


Sree 3hd.). 
available (price 1s. Gd., by post Is. 9d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is 2s., 
post free. 


The fruit, though | 


0 are now getting | 
scarce, but there are still a few varieties that | 


| they are to flower. In the former case as 
| much as possible of the old compost on 
ithe surface of the border should be re- 
moved, and top-dress with equal parts of 
peat and loam, with a liberal addition of 
sand. Clerodendron Balfourianum, now 
growing freely, succeeds best when planted 
out in a prepared border and trained up 
a pillar or a stout pole. But little train- 
ing is required, and, when grown in this 
semi-natural manner, the plants, when in 
flower, form objects of great beauty. 
| These require an abundance of water when 
in full growth, so that ample drainage, 
whatever the method of growing them may 
be, is necessary. Dipladenias should now 
be repotted, using fibrous peat and a 
liberal amount of sand only, The flowers 
show to the best advantage when the 
plants can be trained on a trellis under 
the roof. ‘The same remark applies to 
Hexacentris mysorensis, now seldom seen, 
and Schubertia grandiflora; also to 
3ougainvilleas in variety and Stigma- 
phyllon ciliatum in the warm greenhouse. 
Rondeletia speciosa major looks best 
when trained up a pillar, and then blooms 
freely. Francisceas should now either 
receive a shift into larger pots, or have as 
much of the old surface soil picked off as 
can be safely done, replacing it with light, 
rich compost. Now is the time to increase 
stock of this useful flowering plant by 
cuttings made from half-ripened growths, 
which should be placed in a propagating 
ease to root. Cuttings of Gardenias 
should now be putin, and of Pentas 
ecarnea, P. kermesina, and the stove 
Vineas also if well-grown plants of these 
are required for blooming next autumn 
and winter. Rhyncospermum jas- 
minoides, the flowers of which, on account 
of their delicious fragrance, are always 
appreciated, is a useful plant to grow in a 
9-inch pot and train on a small-sized 
tiellis. Grown in this way the plants can 
be used for a variety of purposes, not the 
least of which is to place them in a 
corridor or similar place, where they may 
be left for a week or ten days without 
taking any harm. They flower best when 
given a good long season of rest in a cool- 
house, and the present is a good time to 
give them a start, a vinery suflficing for 
this in the absence of a warm greenhouse. 
Gardenias, now fast developing their 
flower-buds, must have plenty of heat and 





moisture, plying the syringe vigorously 
| twice daily until the flowers begin to 
|}open, and the same with Stephanotis 


floribunda, now breaking and showing for 
flower. The present is a good time to 
work up a. fresh stock of Cyperus laxus 
and CG. alternifolius by dividing the plants 
and potting up the pieces. The stove 
should be regularly vaporised now. ‘This, 
if persisted in, keeps ‘‘ mealy bug’’ under. 

Orchids.—Cattleya Trianm will soon be 
out of flower. These and C. Mendelli 
| have provided quite a wealth of bloom for 
some time past and formed a_ good 
Several varie- 
ties of Dendrobium, such as D. Wardia- 
num, D. Pierardi latifolium, D. Findleya- 
num, ete., with several varieties of 
Cypripediums and Hpidendrum Lowianum 
also assist in making a display for the 
present. The plants of Cattleya labiata 
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have been resurfaced with fresh sphag- 
num, and the same attention has been 
paid Dendrobium Phalenopsis and any 
other species that required it. ©. Trianw 
and GC. Mendelli will be taken in hand as 
scon as they show signs of making new 
growth. A batch of Vanda ccrulea has} 
been shifted into larger receptacles. These 
are suspended near the roof glass out of 
the way of drip. J 
Fruit-houses.—The Muscat-house has 
been closed and the border manured and 
watered. The back wall of this house, a) 
three-quarter span, is used for the train- 
ing of Smilax on fine green twine, by! 
which means trails 9 feet to 10 feet inj 
length are obtained. The plants are 
grown in pots, and the crowns will soon 
be partially shaken out, repotted, and 
stood close together from one end of the 
house to the other. The stock consists for} 
the most part of S. asparagoides, with a 
few of the miniature-leaved kind for thie 
sake of variety. The temperatures for} 
night and day will be 50 degs. and 55 degs. | 
with a rise of 10 degs. with sun-heat be} 
fore admitting air, until the buds break, 
when a further advance of 5 degs. more 
in both cases will be allowed. Until the 
growths develop, the rods will be fre) 
quently syringed, and paths, etc., well 
damped. Choice varieties of Plums, wher« 
giown either in pots or planted out in 9) 
cold or slightly heated house, should be 
vaporised before they come into flower, as 
an outbreak of “‘ aphis’’ during the bloom 
ing period, when remedial measures Cal 
not be taken, will ruin the prospect of 2 
crop. Fortunately, this can now be ac 
complished without discomfort, which wa: 
not the case when Tobacco paper had t 
be used. ‘To make doubly certain, the 
house should be vaporised two evenings it 
succession. The border should be ex 
amined, and, if likely to become too dr 
before the trees pass out of flower, give 1’ 
a good watering. Pot trees must not sulle 
from want of water, and in their case i 
must be given whenever required, t 
which end a daily testing of the conditio 
of the soil by rapping the outside of thi 
pots with the knuckles or a “* tapper ’ 
niust be made. Beyond the exclusion 0 
frost, nothing further in the way of arti 
ficial warmth is needed. A dry atnio0 
sphere, with plenty of air circulatins 
through the house, is requisite throughou 
the flowering period, and fertilise th 
blossoms to make sure of a good set. Al 
that has been said with regard to Plum 
applies to the late heuse of Cherries Dov 
coming into flower. In the earliest house 
where the fruit is fast swelling and near 
ing the colouring stage, ample ventilation 
without causing cold draughts, must be 
afforded in fine, bright weather. Overt 
head syringing should now cease, but witi 
the fruits actually begin to colour con 
tinue damping down as_ before. I 
necessary, vaporise before this stage ij 
reachedy as it must not take place after 
wards or the’ flavour will be impaired 
When colouring, a dry atmosphere must 
as a rule, be maintained; the same wher 
the fruits become ripe, keeping the tem 
perature as cool as possible also. 


Pansies which have been wintered 1) 
boxes will now be planted. The plant 
are small, but with the advent of warme) 
weather they will grow, quickly and mak 
a fine show in the summer. These wer 
raised from seed of the best large-flowere' 
vorieties. The largest of the plants wel 
planted’ out Jast October. These wil 
bloom in April and onwards. The ho 
should again be run through the flowe 
beds, both to aerate the soil and to SIV 
them a neat appearance.. The edge 
should also be clipped, but, if much out © 
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ine, straighten them with the aid of a 
}ine and edging iron. The verges of foot- 
Myoaths and drives also require this atten- 
jon eyery two or three years, and before 
‘yeing cut the turf should be well rolled. 
tWhere a line cannot be used care must be 
‘taken to see that neither too much nor too 
jlittle of the turf is cut. This work should | 
‘always be entrusted to an experienced 
‘hand. This is also a good time to scarify 
‘the surface of gravel walks and to dress 
\them with a ‘‘ weed-killer,’”’ after which 
_ they should be thoroughly rolled. The re- 
‘surfacing of old walks with fresh gravel 
‘may also be done now. Attend to the 
‘weeding of lawns, and afterwards fill in 
'the holes with a top-dressing of fine soil. 
See to old lawns in need of renovation, and 
|} bush harrow, -where practicable, before 
‘rolling those that are in good and sound 
‘eondition. For lawns of small area a 














| good sweeping with a birch broom will do 
/much good. Vacant spaces between and 
jin front of shrubs in beds and borders 
_should, after clearing out leaves, etc., be 
“neatly pointed over. A. W. 


\ MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

. Fruits under glass.—Before commencing 
‘to tie in the young growths of early Peach- 
_ftiees, remove those shoots not required 
| for fruiting next year, leaving only one 
_ shoot at the base and another at the point 
‘of the current bearing wood, unless it is 
‘intended to remoye some of the old 
branches at next season’s pruning, in 
which case suflicient young wood should 
\be laid in to replace them. As soon as 
the fruits have stoned they may be safely 
“thinned to the number required for the 
erop, leaving them evenly distributed over 
| the tree. About one fruit to each square 
foot of space is generally considered suffi- 
cient, but young trees which show vigour 
by making gross wood will be better if 
allowed to carry a heavier crop. Syringe 
the trees in the morning, and, at closing 
time. Should red spider make its appear- 
ance, give a good syringing with spidacide. 
In successional houses do not neglect dis- 
budding, but carry out the operation at 
intervals. Where fruits have set very 
thickly it is advisable to remove all those 


_ On the under side of the trellis at once. 


Apply copious waterings when necessary, 
and stimulants to established trees carry- 
ing full crops of fruit. Melons that were 
raised early in the year should be stopped 





. When their shoots are half-way up the 
trellis, to encourage the development of 


: 
| 
, Showing fruit should be stopped at the 


lateral shoots and hasten the plants into 
flower. Pinch the laterals below the 
trellis at the first joint. Those that are 





second leaf beyond the fruit. Do not at- 
tempt to pollinate the flowers until two or 
three are open on each plant, otherwise 
the crop will be uneven and disappointing. 


| 
» Whilst the plants are in flower they will 








need rather more fresh air whenever the 
weather will permit, but care must be 
taken not to reduce the heat too much. 
The use of the syringe should be discon- 
tinued until the fruits are set. Lightly 
stir the surface of the bed and damp the 
walls and paths during the setting of the 
flowers, otherwise the plants will be liable 
to become infested with red spider. As 
soon as a suflicient number of fruits has 
set give a thorough and vigorous syringing 
with clear water and continue to keep the 


house well charged with moisture.  Re- 
Moye laterals as they appear, stopping 


them at the first leaf. Make fresh sow- 

ings as often as necessary. At this time 

of the year ripe fruit can be had in about 
twelve weeks from the time of sowing. 

Plant-houses.—Th- earliest batch of 

_ Chrysanthethums should now be ready for 











transferring to 6-inch pots. <A heavier 
compost, consisting principally of good 
fibrous loam, with a little spent Mushroom 
manure, silver sand, and soot added, is 


used for this shift, making the soil rather | 


firmer than in the preyious potting. For 
a few days after the plants are repotted 
they should be kept in a somewhat close 
atmosphere, lightly syringing them when 
the weather is fine, to prevent the foliage 
flagging. Afterwards gradually inure 
them to fresh air, and do not employ fire- 
heat unless the conditions are such that 
frost cannot be excluded by means of out- 
side coverings. Another good batch of 
cuttings will now be inserted for plants 
to be grown and flowered in 6-inch pots. 
Grown on without a check, these make 
splendid plants, which are very useful for 
all kinds of decorative work. Clivias in 
flower are removed to the coolest part of 
the conservatory, where they keep in good 
condition for a long time. This is one of 
the hardiest and most easily grown greea- 
house plants. Specimens in large pots do 
not often require repotting, but if allowed 
to become excessively pot-bound the 


quantity and quality of the blooms de- | 


teriorate. Plants requiring it may be 
divided and repotted as soon as they have 
done flowering. Plants potted firmly in 
6-inch pots, in a compost consisting of 


loam, well-decayed manure, and sand, 
flower freely and are very useful for 


house decoration. After dividing and re- 
potting, the plants should be placed in a 


warmer house until they have finished | 


their growth, when they may be removed 
to a cool greenhouse for the remainder of 
the season. 

The Calanthes are already starting into 


growth, and when the new shoots are 
2 inches or 8 inches high the plants must 


be repotted. Turn the plants carefully 
out of their pots and shake away the ex- 
hausted soil, cutting off the old roots to 
about 1 inch. The remainder will help to 
keep the pseudo-bulbs steady in the new 
soil until the plants are established. 
Previous to repotting, the base of each 
pseudo-bulb should be carefully examined 
for scale, and if any are present they 
must be destroyed. Select scrupulously 
clean pots of a size suited to the require- 
ments of the bulbs. 
bulbs I pot up separately in 6-inch pots, 
using 5-inch for the remainder. Any 
small bulbs may be grown several together 
in 6-inch or 7-inch pots. The pots should 
be about half-filled with clean crocks, and 
these should be covered with Sphagnum 
Moss. For potting I use a compost con- 


sisting of two parts good fibrous loam, one | 


part finely-chopped Sphagnum Moss, a 


little dry sifted cow dung, with a free} jn an advanced state of growth, and great 


|care is needed in planting and covering 


addition of silver sand and crushed char- 
coal, to render the whole porous. ‘This 
compost gives very satisfactory results. 
The soil should be neither too wet nor too 


before using. When potting, the soil 
should be shaken down till it is moder- 
ately firm around the base of the pseudo- 
bulbs. To make sure of this, take some 


of the roughest parts of the compost and | 
press them well down on to the old root 


stumps, filling up to within 3 inch of the 
vim. This leaves sufficient space for 
watering, also for a top-dressing of fibrous 
loam when the plants are well established. 


After potting, the plants are given a light | 


position in the Melon-houses, and. during 
the early stages of growth shaded from 
direct sunlight. The most critical time 
with Calanthes is after repotting, until 
they become established. They require no 
water for several weeks, but should be 
damped between the pots occasionally, ac- 
cording to the state of the weather. If 
the soil be made too wet before the roots 


The strongest pseudo- | 
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| pricked out afterwards. 


/nent quarters—for instance, 
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are in full activity their points and also 
the tips of the young growths are liable to 
turn black. 

Flower garden.—Dianthus Heddewigii, 


Nemesias, Nicotiana, Verbenas, Salpi- 
glossis, Acroliniums, Rhodanthe, Phlox 


Drummondi, Stocks, and Asters ure best 
sown in shallow boxes under glass and 
Many annuals 
will thrive best if sown in their perma- 
Candytuft, 
Clarkias, Godetias, Larkspurs, Lavateras, 
Nemophilas, Nigellas, and Field Poppies. 
These should be sown as soon as the soil 
is in a suitable condition, that the plants 


may have a long season of growth. 
Mignonette, being fairly hardy, a small 
sowing may now be made on a warm 
border after the surface of the soil has 
been raked fine. Thinning should be done 
gradually as the plants gain strength, 


finally allowing each plant plenty of space. 

Vegetable garden. — Now that the 
manure that was put on Asparagus beds 
in the autumn has served its purpose the 
roughest portion will be raked off. <A 
good dressing of artificial manure will be 
given and. the beds pricked over with a 
fork and made tidy. In about two weeks’ 
time.an application of common salt will 
be given, this acting aS a manure and 
keeping down the weeds. To obtain a supply 
of Beetroots early in June a sowing of 
Karly Globe will now be made on a south 
border, the lines 15 inches apart, the young 
plants being thinned to 8 inches apart as 
soon as they are large enough to handle. 
Protection will be afforded should severe 
weather occur. A sowing of Broccoli 
Michaelmas White will now be made in a 
frame to provide plants for an autumn 
supply. A liberal sowing of Carrots has 
been made on a south torder. French 
Beans may now be sown in heated pits to 
provide a crop about the middle of May. 


| There are many suitable varieties for this 


| Dun 








| Should be earthed up’ with the hand. 





purpose, 
Dwart 


of which may be mentioned 
Negro, Masterpiece, and Dark 
Forcing. They should be planted 
in rows..about 2 feet apart. As soon as 
the plants are well above the soil they 
Give 
plenty of air on all favourable occasions 
to keep the plants sturdy, so that they will 
not require any sticks. A liberal plant- 


|ing of Potatoes will now be made in a 


sheltered part of the garden where pro- 
tection can be given if necessary.. The 
surface soil should be thoroughly forked 
over as planting proceeds. If the soil is of 
a cold nature a quantity of leaf-mould or 
spent Mushroom manure should be spread 
along the drills during the planting. The 
seed tubers, having been laid in trays, are 


them so that 
broken. 


the young shoots are not 
I find May Queen one of the best 


: | for planting now, being a heavy cropper 
dry, and it should be thoroughly warmed | 


and of good quality. FE. W. GALLOP. 


SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden.—The ever-increasing 
number of new varieties of Peas renders 
it a matter of difficulty to select a few of 
the most promising—by description—for 
the purposes of trial. It is always well 
to include a few of these novelties, and 





while a halt might very well be made in 
respect of maincrop varieties, there is 


always room for a new Pea which is extra 
early, or particularly late, especially if, 
in the latter case, it withstands mildew. 
In the case of early kinds, which are 
annually tested here, the seeds are divided 
into two portions. One half is sown in 
pots and brought forward in a similar 
way to Sweet Peas, and the plants are put 
out as soon as they are sufliciently 
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advanced. The second portion is sown in 
the open, if possible in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the first lot, and by com- 
parison it is possible to form a fairly cor- 
rect estimate of the value of the Pea under 
trial. Where the soil continues to be 
unfit for sowing, Broad Beans planted in 
boxes or pots, and placed in cold-frames, 
soon make a start. No subject is so amen- 
able to transplanting as the Broad Bean, 
lines of plants raised in this way cropping 
heavily and being, as a rule, immune from 
fly. Early Cauliflowers now planted in 
rather deep trenches in front of glass- 
houses will be useful later on, and from 
their position will be secure from all but 
very severe frosts. During the week a 
quantity of seedling Leeks and Onions has 
been pricked off and replaced in cooler 
quarters. Seedlings of Parsley raised in 


boxes have also been pricked off. These 
are grown on for some time in heated 
pits near the glass. Where Kidney 


Potatoes are used the old Ashleaf is still 
reliable; but where these are not fayoured 
Puritan will be found to give satisfaction. 
Well-sprouted sets May now. go out on 
warm borders, but it is advisable to plant 


rather more deeply than is the case a 
month hence. I used to like the old 
American Rose, but it appears to have 


gone out of fashion now. 


Hardy flower borders and shrubberies. 
—Borders are again beginning to be in- 
teresting, and spring flowers are rapidly 
making progress. Primroses of yarious 
kinds are fairly numerous, and very 
attractive is the vernal Snowflake, now 
in full bloom. In the neighbourhood the 
Satin-flower (Sisyrinchium) is in flower, 
but in these gardens it is later. A few 
stray blooms of ‘Iris stylosa are in 
evidence,, and Violets are increasingly 
numerous. Among herbaceous © plants 
growth is advancing, and Phloxes may 
now be divided with certain prospects of 
success. Ponies, too, if carefully lifted 
with unmutilated roots, can be divided 
and replanted. Too often the roots of 
these fine plants are ruthlessly cut in the 
process, and it takes several seasons to re- 
pair the damage. Gladiolus bulbs have 
been overhauled during the week. The 
finer varieties are started in boxes; those 
of less value are planted out in their dry 
state, such varieties as Brenchleyensis 
being sufficiently hardy to remain in their 
places over winter. Shrubberies grow in- 
creasingly attractive. There are not now, 
fortunately, such huge quantities of 
Laurels as was at one time the case. Still, 
in the majority of places there still re- 
main certain survivors, and if it is neces- 
sary to prune or reduce these the present 
is a very suitable time. Golden Hollies, 
well placed, make pleasant foils in bays of 
Rhododendrons. ‘These never become so 
obtrusive as the green-leaved varieties, 
nor are they so apt to become overgrown. 

Fruit.—In thinning Grapes thé operator 
must leave those berries which seem to be 
taking the lead, removing the smaller and 
badly-placed ones. Care must be taken 
to avoid touching the bunches with the 
hand, the natural moisture of the skin pre- 
disposing the berries to rust. There are, 
of course, other causes of this, but it is as 
well to be chary of handling the bunches. 
A loop of raffia or a narrow wooden label 
will allow the thinner to manipulate his 
bunch without danger. For beginners in 
this interesting work a surplus bunch per 
rod might with advantage be left.- This 
ean, after it has served its purpose, be 
removed, and any risk of a bunch being 
spoiled by a young hand is eliminated. 
Late houses newly closed may be syringed 
twice daily. Young VFig-trees can now get 
a further shift, and if kept at present 
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close and moist they will soon make pro- 
gress. While Figs in the open air succeed 
best in poor, rather hungry, soil, those 
grown in pots can scarcely be over-done 
with nourishment. Vine eyes, if placed on 
turves, and put on trays or in shallow 
boxes upon hot-water pipes, will soon 
make a start at this time of the year; but 
few people go to the trouble of raising 
canes from eyes. now. Out-of-doors, 
Gooseberries will shortly break into leaf. 
There is much danger yet of frost, and in 
that case these will suffer. Newly-planted 
bushes are much in advance of the older 
trees. By newly-planted is meant those 
put in at the end of December. These are 
all grown under permanent erections of 
wire-netting, which, to a considerable ex- 
tent, form a protection from frost. 

Conservatory.—A roof plant which does 
well in a cool-house is Mandeyilla suaveo- 
lens. ‘This fine climber succeeds well in a 
restricted root-run, and grown in a 10-inch 
pot will. cover a good expanse of roof. 
Naturally in such a case the plant must 
be liberally treated during its. growing 
season, liquid manure in a diluted state 
being more adapted to its requirements 
than chemical aids in solution. Its grace- 
ful twining growths must be thinly. dis- 
posed, and its attractive flowers are orna- 
mental either upon the plant or when cut. 
Useful at this time is Clivia miniata, a 
plant of the easiest possible culture, 
although not now so frequently met with 
as in former days. The blooms vary in 
intensity according to the light which is 
given to the plants. In a shaded situa- 
tion these are apt to lack substance and 
to be pale and ineffective. Crinums, too, 
are pushing up their spikes, and if of but 
brief duration they are valuable while 
they last. The African Lily (Agapanthus 
wumbellatus) might be made more use of 
for spring work, and, like the two fore- 
going subjects, it only calls.for routine 
attention. Tulips of different varieties 
from a cool-house will shortly be in force, 
and rarely have I seen Arums giving such 
a heavy yield of spathes. Batches of the 
finer Narcissi are useful either for dis- 
play or for cutting, and they, together 
with Tulips and Arums,’ must not be per- 
mitted to get dry. .Less fire-heat is now 
necessary to maintain the requisite tem- 
perature, and air is freely admitted when 
the weather permits. 

Stove.—If Bucharis Lilies require 
attention, now is a suitable time to divide 
and repot. It is questionable whether it is 
desirable to break up these plants too 
often, for, as in the case of other bulbous 
plants, I think that better results are 
achieved when the pots are quite filled 
with roots. Amaryllises now thoroughly 
rested are showing signs of growth. These 
may be shaken clear of the old soil and -re- 
potted, care being taken to use perfectly 
clean pots. Those who raise seedlings 
may often be rewarded with some good 
forms by waiting for a year or two until 
they flower. Plants of Passiflora quad- 
rangularis, now beginning to make. fresh 
growths, can be cut fairly well back. If 
in pots, repotting, or at least top-dressing, 
is necessary; but if in a permanent bed a 
little of the top soil should be carefully 
removed and a corresponding quantity of 
good loam put on the surface. Young 
growths of this climber now root readily 
given a little bottom heat, and it is ques- 
tionable whether any stove climber is more 
attractive, although its large and hand- 
some blooms are of little or no use when 
cut. The propagating-case in this house 
is filled to its limit,and so soon as one 
batch of rooted cuttings is removed 
another takes its place. More moisture 





‘is now the rule except in the case of 
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newly-potted plants. The syringe may how 
be used twice a day with advantage when 
there is bright sunshine, and air along the 
ridge is needful under similar conditions, 
W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkeudbright. 
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Marow 10TH, 1914. 
Nor only was the whole of the available 
floor space and the two annexes crowded 
with exhibits, but even the walls at the 
balcony end were full also. We do not 
Say that the idea received our full aj- 
proval or even excited much admiration, 
The reason of the superfluity of exhibits 
was the holding of the bulb show in con- 
junction with the fortnightly meeting, and! 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, and Daffodils there 
was a very fine display... The great out- 
standing feature was the alpines, and that 
portion. of it ‘which came from the 
famous collection of Sir Hyerard Hambro} 
excited general admiration. Such dis-| 
Dlays, indeed,’ do much more than this, 
and by showing what is possible with the} 
mountain plants of other climes give an 
impetus to the cultivation of alpine plants’ 
all round. Instances of alpine exhibits in 
small pots are frequent, those having any 
pretence to specimen form or specialisation 
are rare. The one we refer to is an excep- 
tional instance of the latter. For the rest 
there were gatherings of Carnations in 
plenty, with flowering shrubs and the like, 
Orchids .and vegetables being in the 
minority. But few novelties were seen, 
and these not of outstanding merit or high 
excellence. 

Hardy plants and alpines.—The great 
outstanding feature, as we have said, was 
the magnificent collection of alpine plants 
in pots and pans from Sir Everard 
Hambro, K.C.V.O., Hayes Place, Hayes, 
Kent (gardener, Mr. J. Grandfield), and 
which well merited the gold medal 
awarded. Good as haye been former e€x- 
hibits from the same source, Mr. Grand-- 
field completely surpassed himself on the 
present occasion. Certainly nothing s90 
fine, so replete of high cultural skill, 80 
rich in variety, or so entirely composed of 
alpine plants has ever been seen at an 
early spring meeting before. When we 
say that of Saxifrages alone some ninety 
species and varieties were displayed, and, 
further, that not a few of them were 
giants in their way, occupying pans of 
18 inches diameter, our readers will realise 
the rich effect resulting. Of such as these 
were S. apiculata and S. apieulata alba, 
while in somewhat smaller examples were 
such white-flowered sorts as marginata, 
Boydi alba, Petraschi, and scardica obtusa. 






































































































Then in the yellow-flowered set were 
Boydi, Faldonside (peers among their 
kind), rich in colour, good in form, and in 
some abundance, Pauline, TWerdinandi 
Coburgi, Haagi, macedonica,, WKyrilli, 
Elizabethe, and many others. that 


rendered the collection as imposing as it 
was unique. Apart from these there were 
great unflowered masses of S. cochiearis, ©. 
minor (the valdensis of gardens), while 
huge rosettes of the great Pyrenean Rock- 
foil (longifolia) lent their fine presence 
to a great gathering.: Then there were 
many good Primulas, though none better 
than P. Winteri, whose powdery leafage 
and fine mauve. coloured flowers, set in | 
semi-circular form, demonstrated — its 
fullest worth. These, however, are but 4 
fractional part of the whole, yet in beauty 
and charm stood out head and shoulders, 
as it were, from.the rest, and demo- 
strated to what high excellence alpine culti- 
vation may attain in intelligent hands. In 
another part of the hall Mr. Clarence — 
Elliott, Stevenage, gave a feast of Saxi- 
frages alone, arranging the youthful, 
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Padrow - flowered examples by the 
ndred on a raised bank of rockwork, 
'» whole affording rich sheets of colour. 
Neulata, Burserana speciosa, Bliza- 
“the, oppositifolia splendens, o. alba, 
Wiculata alba, Faldonside, and others 
jok part in this exceptional display. Mr. 
\ Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had one of his 
‘xed groups of alpines and shrubs, Pri- 
Lia, Cyclamens, Irises, the miniature 
jureissi, together with Hepaticas, Saxi- 
‘ages, Shortia, and the like. Rhododen- 
,ons (rich in colour, beauty, and variety) 
re also prominent, making more _ in- 
‘esting and beautiful this varied group 
| plants. The Wargrave Plant Farm 

vyford, had a great mass-like exhibit at 
,e foot of a rockery of Mazus repens, 
_merly ‘alled M. rugosus, the plants 
‘yered with violet flowers on inch- high 
| ms. Harly Irises, dwarf Narcissi, 
_imula Juliw, and P. megaseefolia were 
3 @68present in considerable force. 
iker’s, Wolverhampton, had some ex- 
~dingly fine groups of Primula denticu- 
a and P. d. alba, the latter of high 
rit. Messrs. George Jackman and Sons, 
oking, also showed Primulas well, while 
2 Morisia hypogwea from this source is 
‘ways characterised by good growth and 
-nerous flowering. Thalictrum anemo- 
/ides (white) was very beautiful. In the 
iM arranged rockwork group from 
assrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
-2re were many good things, as Fritil- 
‘ia aurea (a low-growing plant with big, 
jlden, drooping cups), F. armena rubra 
foot high with smaller bronze and 
low flowers), while Iris orchidoides, I. 
/charica, and others were well repre- 
“ated, Primula denticulata in variety 
is prominent, while one or two groups 
early bulbous Irises gave their quota of 
erest and beauty. Pulmonaria angusti- 
tia azurea is a particularly good bit of 
Te. Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on- 
lames, had a nicely-set-up group in 
‘lich Hepaticas, Primroses, Adonis, 
imula rosea, P. denticulata, and others 
‘iyed a part. Messrs. W. and A. Clark, 
mited, Dover, had a goodly grouping of 
e rich yellow Polyanthus Cloth of Gold, 
ich is particularly rich and deep in 
tour. From Mr. Maurice Prichard, 
iristchurch, came a host of good things 
t out on rockwork. The yellow Saxi- 
ages, as Mrs. Leng, Elizabethe, Boydi, 
Udonside, and apiculata were all very 
autiful. The charming Omphalodescappa- 
cica was seen in a nice batch, exquisite 
colour, dwarf and compact in habit. In 
| Corner Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
‘Itham, had arranged an exhibit of rock- 
rk ; Lenten Roses, trailing Rosemary, 
ola gracilis, Hepaticas, and Primulas 
‘re in abundance. Messrs. R. Gill and 
ns, Falmouth, had a glorious lot of 
1ododendron Cornubia and others, with 
th masses of Violets, and a nice lot of 
_imula Winteri. Messrs. W. Cutbush 
-d Sons had pretty groups of Shortia 
lacifolia, Soldanellas, Tulipa Kauff- 
‘mni, Iris bucharica, and Primulas. 
.om Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, Chisle- 
rst, came the pretty Primula frondosa, 
viscosa in variety, P. Warleyensis, Saxi. 
ga Faldonside and Sax. Boydi, and other 
‘oice things. The Burton Hardy Plant 
irseries, Christchurch, had some fine col- 
ted forms of Primula Facchini and a 
ite dwarf and very beautiful variety of 
‘nphalodes cappadocica. Anemone Pul- 
tilla, var. Mme. Van der Hist (with 
um rosy-coloured flowers) was very 
arming. In the group from Messrs. 
pomson and Charman, Bushey, this 
‘ter plant also occurred, showing con- 
lerable variation. The Guildford 
ardy Plant Nurseries, Messrs. G. Bun- 
.rd and Co., Maidstone, Messrs. Reams- 
ttom and Co., Geashill, Ireland, H. 
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Hemsley, Crawley, R. Tucker and Sons, 
Oxford, Mr. J. J. Kettle, Wimborne, were 
among others showing hardy flowers. 
From Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
came a fine collection of bedding Crocuses, 
the handsome and bold-looking flowers in 
the many varieties attracting much atten- 
tion. The plants had been grown in boxes 
in masses to show colour effect. King of 
Whites, King of Blues, Mammoth Yellow, 
Kathleen Parlow (a grand white), and 
White Lady were among the more con- 
spicuous of the _ self-coloured varieties. 
Three lovely well-flowered potfuls of the 
Chilian Crocus (Tecophylea cyanocrocus) 
came from Mr. F. D. Godman, Horsham, 
exciting general admiration. 

Creenhouse flowers.—Of these, a table 
of Azaleas, both in the Indian and amcena 
forms, also Boronia heterophylla and B. 
megastigma were among the good things 
from Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Chelsea. Camellia reticulata, Rhododen- 
dron Veitchianum, and R. Countess of 
Haddington were also remarked. Excel- 
lent Zonal Pelargoniums (in bunches) 
came from Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, 
Hynsford, Kent. Lucania (salmon-scarlet), 
New York (scarlet), Queenswood (salmon), 
Scarlet King, Dr. Crawford (crimson), and 
Carmania (cerise) were among the more 
conspicuous. Messrs. Wills and Segar, 
South Kensington, had Cyclamens, Clivias, 
Lilacs, and the like. Mr. G. Prince, Ox- 
ford, again showed the new Rose, Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, the flowers particularly 
rich and good in colour, though not of 
large size. Fortune’s Yellow was also re- 
marked in plenty. Mr. A. H. Cole, 
Swanley, Kent, staged Cyclamens, Pri- 
mulas, and other plants. To show colour 
harmonies or contrasts Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, had arranged a series of 
semi-circular groups of MHyacinths on 
tabling, arranging them in pale blue and 
cream, pink and white, pale blue.and dark 
blue, pink and rich red, pink and pale 
blue, and dark blue and white. In this 
way the association of the colours con- 
stituted a most useful object lesson. 
Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, had a fine 
display of Zonal Pelargoniums in the best 
commercial sorts. 

Terrace gardening. ssrs. Carter and 
Co., Raynes Park, had a very interesting 
example of this set out with lawn, flower 
bed and border, shrubbery and the like, 
masses Of Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, and other spring flowers being 
used to advantage. The lawn of Italian 
Rye Grass specially grown for the purpose 
was in excellent condition, and said much 
for the ingenuity of those responsible for 
the work. The raised border at the back 
was supported by a fine pair of hammered 
iron gates, suggesting the entrance. 
Attracting as much or probably more atten- 
tion than the garden, was the cinerary urn 
recently unearthed at the Dedham Seed 
Farms of the firm. It was in splendid 
preservation, and is estimated to be some 
three thousand years old. 

Shrubs and climbers.—Of these, Messrs. 
J. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, set up a 
bank of -Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and 
other plants of a like character. Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, had a superb lot of 
Clematises in pots, the specimen large 
plants in good flower. Mrs. George Jack- 
man, Miss Bateman (white), The Queen 
(mauve), President (rich purple), Nellie 
Moser, and Lady Londesborough (pale 
mauve) were among the best. Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, showed 
a variety of Clematises in pots, also the 
new Calla alocaszfolia, which is dwarf in 
habit and free in flower. 

Carnations.—These, if less numerous 
than on some former occasions, were of 
high excellence. Quite in the forefront 
was a group from Messrs. William Cut- 
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bush and Sons, Highgate, N., who staged 
superb vases of Lady Ingestre (a fine new 
pink), Edna (mauve), the rich scarlet- 
flowered Mrs. MacKinnon, King Manoel 
(pink), Searlet Glow, and white Pnchan- 
tress. Mr. H. Burnett had some capital 
vases of Mrs. C. F. Raphael, White Chief, 
Mikado, Salmon Enchantress, and En- 
chantress Supreme. Snowstorm was also 
very fine. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Knfield, had some fine vases of Gorgeous, 
Satin Robe, and Baroness de Brienen. 
Salmon King and Triumph were also fine. 
Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards 
Heath, had a superb gathering of Mary 
Allwood, the ‘‘ Cardinal Pink’’ of which 
the firm thinks so highly. Wivelsfield 
White, Mikado, and Triumph were all re- 
marked. Messrs. Young and Co., Chelten- 
ham, displayed capital groups of Lady 
Neeld, which is near akin to Marmion, 
Duchess of Devonshire (crimson), Hon. 
John Bose: awen (pink), and Rose Doree. 


No. 13.) 


A 
HAUCHTY- 
CULTURAL 
WRINKLE. 


Yes, I think I can say that I know a little 
about roses. Considering the intense interest that my 
gardener—Mr, Pottle sbury—take s in this particular branch of 
horticultural activity I think I may lay claim to know some 
little about the matter in question. 


Ihave always been fond of roses. I think the rose is 
the Queen of Flowers. I often say that to my wife—the 
Queen of Flowers! So original and so intensely poetic and all 
that, you know. As I was saying, before that boy of mine 
interrupted me, I often tell my good lady that she is the rose 
of my dreams. It is a pity, of course, that her name is Lily, 
but as I wasn’t at her christening 1 think you will agree 
that that is not a matter for which I can be held personally 
responsible. 


When first I began to plant roses, I did not, of 
course, know quite so much about them asI do at the pre- 
sent moment, and even to-day Mr. Pottlebury thinks that 
he grows the roses and that I really know nothing at all 
about them. Awfully conceited men some of these gardeners 
are, I’m sure. I well remember the first batch of roses that 
Iever bought. I had planned out a lovely garden, and when 
the trees came along Mr. Pottlebury surprised me, he did in- 
deed. He first took up one rose tree and then another and 
his looks of disgust were indicative of a sense of most pro- 
nounced contempt, and the manner in which he relieved his 
feelings raised the temperature considerably. 


‘“’Ow the ! Why the !! What the !!! What 
do you call these things?” hesaid. ‘‘ Where are their (‘ Yes, 
darling, you had better go inside for a little while”) roots? 
Do you call these things roses?” he exclaimed. 


“ Well, I’m blowed, said Mr. Pottlebury, when 
I quietly suggested that I had ordered roses and that 
they were all—or some of them—properly labelled. An’ you 
call them things roses! Why don’t you send to Bees of 
Liverpool for some proper roses. Bees’ roses are roses 
and they are all grown on their 200 acre Nursery in North 
Wales, and Bees’ roses ’ave got roots and not apologies. The 
soil they are grown in is just the very best that rey roses 
could wish for. It is fine alluvial deposit brought down from 
the rich fertile meadows and valleys of Cheshire and North 
Wales, by the River Dee, and it is just the thing to en- 
courage fine fibry rox ag growth,” 


“ Besides this, sir,” he went on tosay, ‘‘the hard, keen, 
open winters that Bees’ roses have to face on that wind- 
swept plain of theirs makes them as hard as nails, and as 
sturdy and strong as they well can be. Why,sir! It’s apro- 
verb about there, sir, for folks to say as hardy as Bees’ 
roses |” 


So—er—er—I gave that lot of roses away to my 
friend Colonel Porcupine, and bought half a dozen of Bees’ 
Collections, and I’m sure I’ve never regretted the line of 
policy that I pursued on that occasion, 

Bees’ Roses I found were all sent out carefully and per- 
manently labelled, and really so well packed in straw that 
when they reached us they were is fresh as if they had only 
just come out of the ground. Their stems were plump and 
healthy-looking, and their roots were quite fresh and damp 
owing to the fact that they were covered with a sort of 
preservative coating. 

Excuse me a moment while I adjust my eyeglass. Thanks 
As I was saying, I am really awfully fond of roses, and I—er 
—for various reasons find their characteristics and nomencla- 
ture extremely interesting. Speaking of names, I remember 
whe. I was first married going home one day and finding my 
wife sobbing her eyes out in the best.drawing-room. I was 
really very concerned. (You see, we had only been married 
about six weeks.) ‘‘Do be careful, darling,” I said, in alarm; 
“if you weep on the floor you'll spoil the nice new carpet.” 

“Go away, you brute” she cried. ‘Go away! 
Iheard you talking to Colonel Porcupine over the gate 
about the lovely Madame Ravary—the old French thing !— 
and the sweet Lady Ashtown and Mrs. J. Laing. I don't 
wonder she was a bright crimson the way you two horrid 
things spoke about her. And that old Anne of Geirstein 
is no better than she should be. I kKknow-—so there! 
Bo-hoo-o0-00 ! |!” 

It took me three-quarters of an hour and a new bracelet 
to smooth things down a bit. So you see I know something 
about Lilies as well as about Roses. 

Anyhow, do as I did, and send to Bees for 
their Rose Booklet, at 14d. post free, and also for one 
of their Rose Catalogues. These Catalogues are gratis and 
post free, and are really very beautiful owing to the fact 
that over 90 of the roses are shown in all the bez auty of their 
natural colours, 


BEES LTD., 175s, Mill St., Liverpool. 
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From Messrs. Wm. Wells, Limited, Mers- 
tham, came some of the newest of the 
American sorts, including Peerless 
(cerise), Philadelphia (pink), Champion 
(scarlet), White Wonder, and Yellow 
Stone. The three first named are novelties 
of merit. Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden, had notable vases of Carola, 
3ritish Triumph, Wlektra, Mrs. C. F. 
Raphael, Pioneer, My Rose, and Lady 
Northcliffe, a really good exhibit of the 
best sorts. 

Daffodils and other bulbs.—The early 
bulb show of the year naturally brought 
forth many good exhibits, the first-named 
and Hyacinths being in the majority. Of 
these latter, Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, N., had a group stretching 
across the western end of the hall; the 


finest varieties, well grown, being pre- 
sented colony fashion in great numbers. 
From Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes 


Park, came a comprehensive collection of 
Daffodils, grown in fibre in bowls, and re- 
garded as a whole they were exceptionally 
well done. Sir Watkin, Barri conspicuus, 
King Alfred, and many others were in the 
pink of condition. Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, W.C., were responsible for 
a rich collection, in which King Alfred, 
Sparkler (an Incomparable with richly- 
coloured crown), Queen Mab (a good bi- 
color), Sunrise, Blackwell, Viscountess 
Falmouth, and Queen of Spain were pro- 
minent. A lovely lot of seedlings was also 
noted in the group. Messrs. Walter T. Ware, 
Limited, Bath, had a fine display of Queen 
of the West, a rich-yellow Ajax kind of 
considerable size. Embassy is a fine white 
after Mme. de Graaff. Eau de Nil, white 
segments, yellow trumpet, and delicately 
touched white brim, was charming. 
Thora is a fine white with apricot crown, 
and Leo a big white Ajax. Messrs. J. R. 
Pearson, Lowdham, had Lowdham Beauty, 
Florence Pearson, and Great Warley in a 
good lot. Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, 
Wisbech, had Tulips, Crocuses, and Daf- 
fodils in fibre. From Messrs. Cartwright 
and Goodwin, Kidderminster, came a large 
gathering, including Olympia (award of 
merit), Queen of Spain, Northern Queen 
(with almost poeticus petal), Southern 
Star, Wanda (a nearly white Sir Watkin), 
Mrs. EH. M. Crossfield, Evangeline, and 
King Alfred. In this exhibit there were 
much excellence and variety. 

Orchids.—F'rom Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Limited, came a_ superbly- 
flowered lot of Dendrobium Wardianum, 
the plants in the group as presented being 
much admired. Messrs. Sander and Sons, 
St. Albans, had good Cymbidiums and 
Odontoglossums in variety and the beauti- 
ful Cattleya Trianse Walter Gott. Ly- 
castes, Dendrobiums and Miltonias, from 
Messrs. James Cypher and Sons, Chelten- 
ham, were excellent. Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, had some good varieties 
of Odontioda. Cypripediums in variety 
were contributed by Messrs. W. Baylor 
Hartland, Cork. Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., Haywards Heath, had Miltonia 
Blueana (Pitt’s variety), Lycaste gigantea, 
and Cypripedium Rothschildianum. 
Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough, had a 
small group of Odontoglossums in good 
variety. 

Fruit and vegetables.—The only exhibit 
before this committee was a seasonable 
one of vegetables from Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, staged in their usually 
attractive style. French Bean Tender 
and True, Snow White Broccoli, the com- 
pact and useful Cabbages Harbinger and 
Sutton’s April, with Seakale, Mushrooms, 
Cucumbers, Lettuces, and others were of 
the finest description. A silver Knightian 
Medal was awarded. 

The list of certificated plants and medals 
will appear in our next. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Aspidistra leaves decaying (Wembdon, 
Somerset).—The trouble is evidently due to the 
plants having filled the pots with roots and 
thus exhausted the soil. Your only remedy is 
to have them divided and repotted in fresh 
soil. This would cause the formation of quite 
new leaves, which would not be disfigured in 
the way those you send are. Early next month 
is the best time to do this. 


Gerbera, cultivation of (J. P., B’head).— 
This is the botanical name of the Barberton 
Daisy. Sow the seeds in gentle heat and pot 
on, finally planting out a few of the strongest 
on trial towards the end of May. We fear, 
however, that in your district (Birkenhead) 
you will be unable to grow this plant in the 
open wir, as in even the most favourable dis- 
tricts it must be planted in a sheltered, warm 
place, such as at the foot of a wall. In very 
sunny quarters in the southern parts of the 
country it has passed through several winters 
uninjured. In the Cambridge Botanic Gardens 
it thrives at the foot of a wall, protected dur- 
ing the winter by lights from rains and cold 
dews, while allowing full ventilation on every 
side. A well-drained spot and shelter are 
essential to success. In such a district as yours 
the only way is to grow it in pots in a sunny, 
airy house. Though it will bloom fairly well 
in pots, its progress is slow. You must be 
careful ‘not to overpot or overwater. A good 
compost for it would be a free loam to which 
have been added some decayed leaf-mould and 
plenty of silver sand. 


FRUIT. 


Mossy Currant bushes (W. N.).—What you 
describe as ‘“‘ green mould” on your Red Cur- 
rant bushes is doubtless Moss, though of very 
minute growth. This is due to the evident 
poorness and sourness of the soil. Dampness 
leads to sourness, and soon generates Moss 
growth. It is getting late to do so, but still, 
if you were to gently damp your bushes and 
then liberally smother them with fresh-slaked 
lime, so as to coat all the stems and branches 
that might temporarily kill the Moss. As your 
bushes have been but three years planted they 
are not too large to lift and replant. That 
you should do next October, replanting rather 
on raised mounds, and adding some lime and 
wood-ashes to the soil. After replanting put 
a mulch or layer of animal manure over the 
roots. Rather hard prune back all young 
shoots, and theh smother with powdered lime 
and soot, as advised. 


VEGETABLES. 

Treatment of Tomatoes (W. B.).—With re- 
spect to Tomatoes, the proper course with 
them, under all conditions of culture, whether 
indoors or outdoors, is to keep all side shoots 
which break out from the main stem severely 
pinched—indeed, they should be pinched off 
so soon as seen. When these side shoots are 
allowed to make full growth, they delay fruit- 
ing, and make it very late ere fruits are 
formed or can ripen. Hard pinching of side 
shoots causes the main stems to flower freely, 
and fruits are quickly formed. These then 
have ample light and air, and all the strength 
of the plant to help form and swell the fruit. 
If the plants commence to flower 12 inches 
from the ground, they will, as a rule, carry 
four good clusters up to an height of 3 feet, 
at which height the top of the plants may well 
be pinched out. Very late flowers cannot pro- 
duce fully-matured fruit outdoors. Each 
plant should either be properly nailed to a 
wall or fence, or be tied up to a trellis or stout, 
single stake. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gas-water (Herbert).—This liquid, usually 
termed ammoniacal liquid, is not a desirable 
form of liquid-manure to apply to the soil 
often. It should be diluted with other water 
to the extent of two-thirds of that to one-third 
of the liquor. It contains nitrogen chiefly, 
and where it contains no alkalis may do fruit- 
trees and bushes no harm, and perhaps some 
good. Its strength could be determined by its 
efluvium. We advise the use over a wide area 
sparingly, rather than any too free applica- 
tion in one place, lest some harm results. It 
is a liquid-manure of which few have practical 
experience. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





G. H. F.—We have never heard of the Wire 
Bean. The Climbing French Beans have the 
same value as the Dwarf French Bean,. but, 
owing to their climbing habit, they keep up 
a succession till late in the season, and thus 
one can obtain a heavier crop from them than 
from the dwarf forms.—C. B.—See article on 

Rose Hedges,” in this issue, page 194. If any 
points are not quite clear, please write again. 
——Constant Reader—All the plants you 
mention can be had so cheaply from our hardy 
plant nurserymen that it is not worth while 
raising them from seed, which few seedsmen 
stock.— Miss A. Donovan.—Any nurseryman 
who grows greenhouse plants could supply 
Camellia reticulata. The treatment required 
for the ordinary Camellias answers in the case 
of C. reticulata.—A.M. P.—If the Rose bushes 
are very old it would be far more profitable to 
sacrifice them and start with healthy young 















plants. Besides, the plants could not be move 
with any hope of success in June, July, o 
August. If you decide to procure new plant; 
then you will have time to thoroughly prepar 
the ground for their reception in, say, Octobe 
or November.——J. Marriott.—We have neve 
tried it, but it would be very risky, more esp¢d 
cially if the seed-trays are put into heat t 
forward the germination of the various seed: 
The safest way would be to dress some boxel 
with the creosote and find out.——L. G. W— 
For such a soil the best plan would be to pn} 
on a mulch of rotten manure, if you can ge 
it. Failing this, bone-dust should answer th 
purpose. Enquirer.—Seeing the gas-lime wa) 
put on the ground in February, no ill-effect 
should, we think, follow by cropping in th 
middle of April. We’are presuming that th 
gas-lime when put on was allowed to lie on th 
surface for a time and then well mixed wit 
the soil——Church and Illsley.—i, We shoul 
think that ‘“‘ Market Gardening,” price 2s. 9d 











































through any bookseller, would answer you) 
purpose. ‘‘ Vines and Vine Culture,” Barror 






price 5s. 6d. post free, from Mrs. Barron, 1; 
Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, W. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Miss Bouverie.—Megase| 
Stracheyi. The injury to the foliage has bee 
caused through an attack of thrips and seal¢d 
both of which we found on the leaf you sen! 
as. Evidently you grow the plant indoors. I 
would be far better planted out in the boride} 
or in the rock garden.—A. L. V.—1, Sax) 
fraga Geum probably, please send in flower; Hy 
Saxifraga Wallacei. Mrs. H. B. Desprelles. 
Narcissus tridymus St. Patrick. —W. J. H-| 
The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum).——Mrs. 4 
Shaw.—Narcissus tridymus St. Patrick. 

Name of fruit.—J. D. Thorburn.—The Goos| 
Apple; a purely local variety. At the App! 
Congress in 1885 it was shown by an exhibito 
from Worcester. 
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A. Lister AND SON, Rothesay, N.B.—Flowe 
and Vegetable Seeds, Dahlias, Roses, etc. 

GRIPPER MANUFACTURING Co., Portland-roac 
Leicester.—Standalone Specialities. 

‘““FLoRA’”’ EGGINTON VICARAGB, Leighton Bur 
zard.—List of Hardy Plants. 

BOTTERMAN AND Co., Hillegom, Holland.—Lis) 
of Bulbs and Roots. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


NURSERY AMALGAMATION. 


As will have been seen from our adyel 
tisement columns an amalgamation ha 
taken place between Messrs. J. Watere 
and Sons, of Bagshot, and the Wargray 
Plant Farm, Limited. Messrs. Watere 
have been established for over 100 years 
and during that time have devoted thei 
attention for the most part to Rhododer 


drons. To them we owe the famou 
Pink Pearl and other fine kinds. ‘Th 
Wargrave Plant Farm, Limited, wa 


started a few years ago by Mr. Bernar 
Crisp, son of Sir Frank Crisp, whos 
gardens at Friar Park, as is well knowr 
are replete with all that is worth growin 
in the way of alpine and hardy plants 
The Wargrave Plant Farm has alrend 
become famous for the many fine alpin 
and herbaceous plants that are beit 
grown there, and such an amalgamatio 
as we refer to will, we hope, be a success 
ful one. 

Mr. Bernard Crisp, son of Sir Fran. 
Crisp, Bart., of Friar Park, Henley-ov 
Thames, promoter of the Wargrave Plap 
Farm, will be a Director in the new com 
bine, together with Mr. John Waterer an’ 
Mr. Gomer Waterer. The Wargrav 
Plant Farm is chiefly devoted to th 
culture of rock plants, herbaceous plants 
Roses, and bulbs. The present stock © 
rock plants numbers many thousands, eD 
bracing all of real merit. At the Bagsho 
Nurseries choice shrubs, Chinese plauts 





American plants, and Rhododendron 
are largely cultivated. Sixty acres alon 
are devoted to Rhododendrons, iv 


cluding large quantities of ‘‘ Pink Pearl’ 
and the new variety ‘‘ Alice,’? both © 
which were raised at Bagshot. Seeds an 
bulbs receive special attention. Land 
scape gardening and rock gardening wil 
also be undertaken. New and rare plant 
are largely grown, and over 200 acre 
are under cultivation. The Bagsho 
Nurseries have been established over 10 
years. 
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‘Kew as the above plant. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 








Adiantums as room Chrysanthemums, stop- 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Corydalis thalictrifoliaa—One of the 
graces of early spring days, this is charm- 
ing now in flower, and foliage, too. It is 
quite hardy, and increases itself in some 
underground way. It seems free enough 
for the wild garden, and I-am going to 
plant it among dwarf Heaths.—W. 

Clematis grata.—In GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED. for March 14th, under ‘‘ Notes of 
the Week,’’ ‘‘ W.’’ states, ‘‘ This is only ¢ 
hybrid:’’ Is .this correct?. I have the 
plant grown from seed collected in China 
by Wilson, I think on his first journey, and 
distributed under number and name by 
Hybrid Clema- 
tises are not, I believe, of common occur- 
renee under natural conditions. If C. 
grata is a hybrid I would like to know its 
parentage.—ARCHIBALD BUCHAN-HEPBURN. 

East Lothian Stocks.—It is now possible 
to pick—in spite of the inclement weather 
—a fairly good bunch of East Lothian 
Stocks which have been left over winter. 
Occasionally the plants of this . variety 
succumb to severe and repeated frosts, but 
during the present season more damage 
has been done by damp, which has affected 
them to some extent, more | especially 
where planted thickly. Nevertheless, 
there is a good promise, and from now— 
March 14th—onward the somewhat heavy 
spikes will be available.—W. McG., Balmae, 
Kirkcudbright. 

Violet Princess of Wales.—From Mr. G. 
Squires, The Gardens, Camp Hill, Wool- 
ton, Liverpool, we have just received some 
really handsome blooms of this single 
Violet, the flowers, on stems quite 6 inches 
in length, being nearly as large as some 
of the Violetta ferms of the Tufted Pansy. 
When the size of the individual flowers is 
considered it may be regarded as an abun- 
dant bloomer. An article by the sender 
of the above flowers, detailing his mode of 
culture, appears in our issue of February 
14th (p. 100). 

Pyrus japonica.—I see this named 
Cydonia in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. It 
is an affectation to use another name for a 
plant so well known as Pyrus japonica. 
Botanists have their own ways and some- 
times sound reasons for changes, but in 
gardens it is best, where possible, to keep 
to well-known names. In this case using 
the name Cydonia leads to confusion with 
a distinct shrub Cydonia sinensis, an inter- 
esting plant, though never nearly so 
precious for cottage or castle as the Japan 
Pyrus.—W, F, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS, 

Figs, outdoor 214 ) Nanodes Medusze 209 
Fritillaria pluriflora 208 | Neobenthamia gracilis 209 
Fruit-trees, grafting 213 | Onions and Leeks 214 
Furcrsea cubensis 211 | Orchid-house, an ama- 
Garden, a water- logged 208 teur’s . 209 
Garden food as 912 | Orchids as cut flowers .. 210 
Garrya elliptica . 204 | Pansies, good Tufted .. 208 
Gladioli from seed .. 208 Parsnips 215 
Glory of the Snow, the .. 207 | Peach shoot, injury to.. 214 
Irises, winter-flowering 218 | Pear buds injured . 214 
Ivies—climbingand bush 203 | Pear evens on Co- 
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Sophoras (Edwardsia) on south walls.— 
These graceful shrubs do not flower freely 
in a young state, but when they begin they 
are welcome in the storm of March. Some 
fine old trees are in gardens, and they are 
hardy over a large area of southern coun- 
try. Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, have 
several varieties in their nursery. All I 
have seen are on walls. It would be inter- 
esting to know if in Cornwall or other 
warm districts they will grow in the bush 
form.—W., Sussex 

The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus Mas).— 
At the present time the Cornelian Cherry 
is in full bloom, its earliest blossoms 
having opened about the middle of Febru- 
ary. It has an extremely pretty effect on 
the lawn if backed by some evergreen such 
as Yew or Holly. The. small yellow 
flowers, fashioned like the spokes of a 
wheel, are not individually showy, but the 
profusion in which they are borne renders 
the little tree a charming sight. The 
flowers are followed in the autumn by 
bright red, oval fruits, each about 4 inch 
in length, from which the English name of 
Cornelian Cherry is derived. The tree is 
grown both as a bush and a standard. It 
rarely exceeds a height of 15. feet.— 
WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 

Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier).—Among 
the many species of North American 
shrubs few are more interesting in early 
spring than the above. <A. canadensis is, 
perhaps, the most showy of them all. At 
the present time its long racemes of white 
flowers are just expanding, and in the 
course of a few days the bushes will be in 
full bloom. These shrubs are very inter- 
esting in spring when in flower; also in 
the autumn when their foliage assumes 
those beautiful bronze tints which are 
common to North American plants. 
perfectly hardy and not at all particular as 
to soil or situation they make most useful 
shrubs for the villa garden where there is 
room for them to grow.—H. C. P. 


The Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola).— 
The other day, when walking through an 
old-fashioned garden on the south coast, 
my attention was drawn to a number of 
bushes of the above that had grown to a 
large size. They were the finest lot I had 
ever seen, and their perfume scented the 
place for a considerable distance. This 
native plant.is found growing wild in the 
woods in many places, but, unfortunately, 
it resents transplanting, especially when 
the plants have attained any size. It will 
grow freely from seed, but, unless potted, 
the young plants should he transferred to 
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Primula saxatilis 202 , Snowdrops, planting 202 
Primula Winteri .. 206 | Snowflake, Spring, in 
Puschkinia scilloides .. 209 the house 205 
Pyrus japonica .. 201 | Spirzea arguta for the 
Rhododendron moupi- greenhouse q «. 202 
nense 202 | Stocks, East Lothian .. 120 
Rose pruning . 210 | Sweet Peas, nitro-bac- 
Roses, Marechal Niel, terine for .. 208 
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Saponaria Boissieri 201 house 218 
Satin-flower, the 209 | Trees, overhanging 218 
Saxifraga Borisi . 206 | Trichosma suavis .« 209 
Saxifraga Burseriana Vine borders, outside .. 214 
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Seakale . 215 | Violet Princessof Wales 201 
Sophoras (Edwar sia) on Week’s work, the 215 
south walls .. -- 201 | Yew-trees, old .. oan ae 
their permanent quarters when small. 
This species requires a shady, moist posi- 
tion, where it will grow freely enough if 


left. undisturbed. The flowers are small, 
of a greenish-yellow colour, and are pro- 
duced in abundance close to the growths of 
the previous year in February and March. 
Seed should be sown as soon as ripe to 
ensure success.—H. C. P. 

Saponaria Boissieri.—This is said 
have larger blooms than 8S. ocymoides, but 
the latter varies so much that among the 
plants there will be found some with as 
large flowers as those of S. Boissieri. S. 
Boissieri has the same trailing habit as S. 
ocymoides, and is a perfect mass of rosy- 
pink. flowers in summer. Wither S. Bois- 
sieri or 8. ocymoides may be acquired with 
satisfaction. S. Boissieri should have a 
dry, well drained, sunny position, where 
it can trail over a large stone or rock. It 
can be raised from seeds or increased by 
cuttings.—S. ARNOTT. 

Christmas Roses.—I wish 
learned readers would 
about how to get rid 
this plant. Nothing 


to 


some of our 
tell us something 
of the troubles of 
I know of has ever 
bothered me so much. I know it is happy 
in warm and lime soils, but still I did not 
despair, and spent some pains in getting 


good plants and planting them in good 
positions. I succeeded nowhere, and at 


last an expert in such things came down 
a few years ago, and said he would plant 
them. I got sandstone and some other 
things he wanted, and dug a border out 
3 feet deep, but still have not been suc- 
cessful. The soil is cold, and perhaps the 
tree roots are too near. There is an enor- 
mous difference in the beauty of this plant 
where it does well and where it merely 
lives, as with me. I should be thankful 
to any reader for advice.—W., Sussewv. 


Crocuses in Princes Street Gardens, 
Edinburgh.—‘‘ Kirk’ (p. 170) has some 
justification for his criticism of the 


arrangement of the Crocuses in the Princes 
Street Gardens, Edinburgh. It is said 
that this is the kind of thing that ‘‘ the 
man in the street’’ appreciates, and that 
we must cater for his tastes! But we look 
to those responsible for our parks and 
public gardens to set a better example and 
to teach what is really picturesque and 
beautiful. When we remember the 
“floral clock ’’ in the same gardens and 
the delight of those who saw that abortion 


of gardening we cannot wonder at the 
‘‘ Giant Lizards’’ and so forth. We ex- 


of the old grey metro- 


pect better things 
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burn Association, which is supposed to 
hold a watching brief over the beauties of 
Edinburgh, that it does not object? We 
have plenty of bad gardening without its 
being evident in our public gardens and 
parks.—NortTH BRITON. 

Begonia Cloire de Lorraine seedlings. 
During the winter a few seed-bearing 
vessels were observed upon a plant of B. 
Gloire de Lorraine. This is not, in my 
own experience, a common occurrence ; 
and at the time no particular notice was 
taken of the circumstance, nor was any 
attempt made to save the seed. A few 
days ago, on cutting over these plants, in 
one pot three seedling Begonias were 
found which had already each developed 
a pair of leaves. The leaves differ slightly 
from those of the typical Gloire de Lor- 
raine, and the seedlings have been potted 
up. There cannot possibly have been any 
cross-pollination, for these Begonias were 
placed in the house before coming into 
flower ; nor were there any other Begonias 
of any kind in the house while they were in 
bloom.—W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Magnolia stellata.—Without doubt this 
is one of the best of the small-flowering 
species, and when planted in groups in an 
open position it usually blooms most pro- 
fusely. In the gardens at Wych Cross, in 
Sussex, there are several groups of this 
that have grown to good-sized bushes, but 
as they flower so early in the season be- 
fore there is any foliage they appear to 
want some dark background to relieve the 
white flowers. One group planted a short 
distance in front of a Yew-tree was most 
effective, as the dark green foliage formed 
a contrast to the mass of white flowers. 
In many places in the southern counties 
the Magnolias do well, flowering most pro- 
fusely in early spring; but nowhere have I 
seen them grow more luxuriantly or bloom 
more freely than they do at the above- 
named place.—H. C. P. 

Primula saxatilis.—The Primula 
ference of the Royal Horticultural Society 
in 1915 served to disentangle many of the 
knotty points regarding the synonyms of 
various species and also of separating 
those which had become merged in 
gardens. This latter point has arisen in 
connection with Primula saxatilis, which 
has often been cultivated as the true 
Primula cortusoides. Professor 
Balfour has pointed out that it is gener- 
ally P. saxatilis which is found in gardens 
as P. cortusoides. I think the true P. 
cortusoides is becoming more plentiful in 
late years, though frequently P. Sieboldi 
is sent by nurserymen who have it under 
the name of P. cortusoides amcna. Ac- 
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Jayley- | 








cording to Professor Bayley-Balfour, P. | 


saxatilis differs from FP. cortusoides in 


having the pedicles longer than the bracts, | 


while those of P. cortusoides are shorter. 


This is very noticeable when the two are| 


growing together. I do not wish to labour 
this point, but I think a question of cul- 
ture may deserve some consideration. 
This is whether P. saxatilis should be 
grown as a rock plant, as the name would 
suggest, or whether it will do as well or 
better under the ordinary conditions of the 
border or on a rock garden where it is 


planted on the level or in a moist place at | 
I have tried P. saxatilis on dry | 
}, Of) Mir. 


the base. 
rockwork, in a moist spot at the base, 
below the ordinary soil level, and also (one 
plant only) in a limestone moraine, or, 
rather, in one with a good deal of lime 
mixed with the stones, ete. So far, the 
plants in the moist place Lave outstripped 
the others, and are in the best condition. 
The moraine plant looks remarkably 
sturdy and healthy, but those in the moist 
place are considerably stronger, although 
the leaves are not perhaps of such a deep 
green colour.—S. Arnott, Dumfries, 
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A new lingo.—This, from a leaflet issued 
by the Linnean Society, amuses. 

The summary drawn up shows that 
the exclusively male character, the 
genital spot, can be inherited without 
the aid- of the Y-chromosome; this is 
proved by the fact that it is trans- 
mitted through the female, and the 
female does not have the Y-chromo- 
some, as this is exclusively a male 
character. Further, that the genital 
spot can be transmitted without the 
aid of the X-chromosome, proved by 
the fact that it is transmitted through 
the male, and the male-producing 
spermatozoon does not. have an 
X-chromosome. Again, if the factors 
needed to produce the genital spot are 
present in the ordinary chromosomes, 
they must be in ut least both members 
of a pair of such, for the spot is 
directly transmitted through both male 
and female. As the spot is never pre- 
sent in female specimens, that sex 
must carry an inhibitor. The genital 
spot does not behave as a Mendelian 
unit; neither the spot nor its absence 
is dominant in the Ff, hybrids; F, 
generation shows even greater yvaria- 
bility. ‘‘It seems to us our results 
are more in harmony with Castle’s as- 
sumption of the varying potency of unit 
factors; but if they do, in fact, admit 
of a pure Mendelian interpretation, 
this must be left to the specialist in 
Genetics.’’ 

[This is the sort of learning we fear to 
look forward to in garden lore if the 
Mendelians and their admirers get their 
way and words. It must be welcome 
lingo to the maker of double Latin names 
for hybrid and the other absurdities of 
garden flower nomenclature.—Eb.] 


Corylopsis pauciflora. —The Corylopsis 
form an interesting group of shrubs allied 
to the Witch Hazels, but they are less 
hardy. Not that they are injured by frost 
in winter, but they start into growth very 
early in spring and the young shoots and 
flowers are crippled by late spring frosts. 
There are, however, sheltered corners in 
most southern gardens where positions can 
be found for one or two plants, and where 
such is the case the species under notice 
should be one of the selected kinds. 
Planted at the foot of a wall where a light 
or canvas blind can be placed over it at 
night, it will give excellent results, whilst 
it also does quite well in a cold greenhouse. 
Its peculiar charm is noticeable in its 
light, graceful habit, delicate inflorescences 
and dainty young leaves. The specific 
name is sufficient to cause one to doubt its 
value as a free-flowering plant, but that 
refers to the number of flowers in the in- 
dividual inflorescence, not to the flowering 
qualities as a whole. In fact, the small 
catkins of fragrant, primrose-yellow 
blossoms are borne from almost every bud 
on the previous year’s growth. Asa rule, 
they are at their best in April. As the 
lowers fade the young Jeaves appear. ©. 





| pauciflora is a native of Japan, and though 


it has been in general cultivation for 20 
years or more, it is not well kKnown.—D. 
Planting Snowdrops.—My experience 
with Snowdrops is quite contrary to that 
3uxton (page 155), and I prefer 
deep planting to shallow. Dag gpa ht) Reed L 
planted a number of bulbs much shallower 
than I generally do, and these did not 
turn out so well as others which were 
planted more deeply. The nature of the 
soil has a good deal to do with the success 
or failure of Snowdrops, and I know 
many places where Snowdrops will not 
live at all. It is just possible that some- 
thing of the kind may have had to do with 
the failure of your correspondent. Grow- 
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7 
ing Snowdrops for the trade is quite a 
different matter from growing ‘them for 
pleasure. ‘Fhe Snowdrops grown for the 
trade require to be frequently lifted for 
the separation of the saleable bulbs, and 
deep planting is not nearly so convenient 
for this. I have found that deep planting 
promotes more vigorous growth with 
larger and finer flowers. Many of the 
collected bulbs. of Galanthus Elwesi are 
very unreliable, and the proportion of 
losses with these is much greater than 
with G. nivalis. Of course, the eollection 
and after-treatment of the collected bulbs 
of G. Elwesi may have a good deal to do 
with the failures, but, as a whole, I con- 
sider G. Elwesi a much less reliable Snow- 
drop than G. nivalis.—S. D. 


Spirea arguta for the greenhouse.— 
One of the best early-flowering Spirezas 
for the open ground is this hybrid kind, 
for, though it flowers so early, it is rarely 
injured by spring frosts. What is more, 
it is equally desirable for flowering under 
glass, for its blossoms are produced just 
as profusely as out of doors. For forcing; 
the plants should be carefully lifted early 
in the autumn and potted, taking care 
afterwards to keep them well. supplied 
with water when necessary. Taken into 
a gentle heat after Christmas they quickly 
respond thereto, and are soon a mass of 
white blossoms, whose purity contrasts 
markedly with the dark-coloured twigs.— 
KARE W Ss 

Scillas in bloom.—It is interesting to 
find how greatly the date of flowering of 
plants varies in different parts of the 
same county, and also in different gardens 
in the same district. ‘‘ W. McG.’s’’ note 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of February 
91st regarding the flowering of Scilla 
sibirica at Broughton House, Kirkeud- 
bright, is specially interesting, as the date 
(January 7th) is a very early one. At 
Balmae, that of January 28th is remark- 
able as being three weeks later, although 
the gardens are a very few miles apart, 
and Balmae is quite close to the sea. 
With me the first S. sibirica was observed 
in one of the first days of February, but 
then I am about twelve miles from the 
sea as the crow flies. S. bifolia is gener- 
ally the first to flower, and has been in 
bloom a little earlier this year. Shelter 
has a great effect on these early bulbs. 
Another point worth noting is whether the 
bulbs are established or were only planted 
the previous autumn. Many of ‘the im- 
ported bulbs often flower earlier than 
established ones.—S. ARNnoTtT, Maazwell- 
town, Dumfries. 


Rhododendron moupinense.—It is said 
that ‘upwards of fifty new species of 
Rhododendron have been introduced 
from China within the last fifteen years, 
and many of them are said to be quite 
as handsome as the best of the kinds 
which were previously in cultivation. As 
yet it is too early to speak with decision 
regarding their comparative value with 
older sorts for our gardens, but several 
which have flowered promise well. To this’ 
number must be added R. moupinense, a 
sturdy little plant which was exhibited at 
a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society by Miss Willmott. It has rather 
stiff upright growths. The white flowers 
“1e each 13 inches to 23 inchas across, wita 
brownish markings on the upper petals. 
Judging from its behaviour up to the pre- 
sent time it is likely to be a useful shrub. 
Whether all these new Chinese species will 
he available for general outdoor culture is 
somewhat doubtful, for some of them com- 
mence to grow rather early in spring, the 
young shoots suffering from late frosts! 
They may, however, be planted wherever 


| the Himalayan kinds thrive.—D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


—_- 


THE SWISS PINE 
(PINUS CEMBRA). 
In your issue of March 14th information 
is desired about our national Pine (Pinus 
Cembra).' This tree is of Siberian origin, 
and was introduced into Europe after the 
first glacier period. In the old times the 
forests of Pinus Cembra ascended much 
higher in the Alps than they do now. ‘The 
late Professor Tyndall . found. above 
,000 feet elevation, the remains 
of an old Arolla trunk (we 
Tine, Arolla) in a wall overhanging the 
Aletch glacier, and I found several proofs 
of the fact that the tree at one time grew 


much higher up the mountains than it! 


eall the Swiss | 





the seeds of the Swiss Pine eaten by the 
peasants. In the whole alpine region the 
people eat the seeds of this Pine, as we 
do Hazel Nuts, and one can see at Aosta, 
in Piedmont, lots of fruit shops in which 
the cones of the Swiss Pine are offered 
for sale. In the Engadine the peasants, 
seated near the stove and singing their 
local songs and relating their old stories 
and legends, eat them the whole winter 
through. It is well known that one of the 
eauses of the disappearance of the Swiss 
Pine is the fondness of rats, squirrels, 
birds, and men for the seeds. 

Floraire, Geneva. H.. CoRREVON. 
It is difficult to make out whether 
Mr. Sholto Hare (March 14th, p.169) means 
that the Swiss Stone Pine does not grow in 
Switzerland or does not grow above 6,000 
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The Swiss Pine at home. 





from a photograph sent by 


Mons. H. Correvon, Geneva. 


does now (for more details see my book 
“Nos Arbres,” pp. 61-70). It is certain 
that two or three hundred years ago the 
highest limit in the alpine chain of Pine 
forest was at least 600 feet higher than it 
is now. That limit is generally nowadays 
between 5,400 feet and 6,000 feet eae 
although we have in the Val le Scarl the 
famous Tamangur forest—now included in 
our Swiss National Reservations Park— 
which asceuds to over 7,000 feet altitude; 


certainly the highest altitude for the 
Swiss Pine at the present day. It is a 


mistake to speak of trees growing at an 
altitude of 8,000 feet in the Alps. This 
Was the case at one time, but certainly not 
now. 

I wonder that your correspondent, who 
knows Switzerland and Italy, never saw 


‘Swiss 





feet. incorrect. The 


known as the 


Anyhow, he is 
Pine, otherwise 
Arolla Pine, because it grows abundantly 
at that place, will certainly grow and 
flourish at a height of over 7,000 feet. I 
have seen it growing at an elevation well 
over’ 6,000 feet. -‘*c W. L.,” I think, has 
confused it with the Stone Pine (Pinus 
pinea), quite a different tree in every way, 
when he says the fruits are edible.—A. H. 
MAUvuDE, Bussock Hill, Newbury. 


This, to the best of my knowledge, is 
not found at 8,000 feet elevation. It very 
nearly approaches 7,000 feet elevation. 
For instance, at Arolla in the Valais, 
considerably above the 
(over 6,000 feet above 
2,250 m. (nearly 7,000 





where it occurs 
Mont Collon Hotel 
sea-leyel), and up to 











feet) in the Tyrol in the Otztaler and 
Zillertaler groups. In the German-speak- 
ing parts the tree is known as Zirbelkirfer, 
and the seed, under the name of Zirbelnut, 
is eaten by the people as well as by 
squirrels, jays, etc., which, between them, 
leave little chance for the natural spread 
of this dying-out species. The seeds, 
about the size of a wood-nut, are known in 
the vernacular as Zirschen or Kirbisniissl. 
The wood is largely used for paneling 
walls and wood-earving, snd has, in fact, 
been used so ruthlessly as to have exter- 
minated this tree in many parts. The 
tree is known in the Valais as the Arolla 
Pine, and plantations are now being made 
there with a view to re-establishing this 
dwindling species.—W. HE. Tu. I. 





IVIES—CLIMBING AND BUSH. 

Wer sometimes hear that Ivy on walls en- 
courages dampness, but if the presence of 
Ivy on a building leads to dampness it is a 
sure sign of neglect. Ivy is a rapid grower, 
and, if permitted, will block up the 
cutters and enter the spaces between 
slates and tiles on the roof, and some 
dampness and injury may follow; but 
proper treatment in March will prevent 
this. March is, I think, the best month to 
do this work, and the Ivy should be cut 
close in with the shears, every leaf and 
spray being removed from the gutters 
especially. Ivy is often used to form 
edgings to borders and to clothe stumps of 
trees or anything that it is desired to hide. 
If permitted to grow up living trees it will 
ultimately destroy them, and those who 
wish to grow timber will prevent the Ivy 
climbing up. There are various ways of 
using Ivy, both the climbing and bush 
forms, as ornaments. Some years ago I 
saw Ivy used to form panels on a garden 
wall. It was trimmed in close, the spaces 
between being filled with China Roses, 
which were permitted to grow freely. 

There is plenty of choice among the Ivies 
when special effects are sought. The 
following are useful varieties :—The Irish, 
a strong grower, is useful to cover a large 
space quickly; Emerald Gem is one of the 


best of the green-leaved section; Caen- 
woodiana is 2 very useful, small-foliaged 
variety which clings closely; atropur- 
purea is a purple-leaved variety, the 
leaves useful to mix with flowers; 


dentata has large foliage, but it does not 
cling closely; Gold Cloud, whose young 
foliage is mottled with gold, grows freely 
and is effective on a wall; Maderiensis 
variegata is one of the best of the varie- 
ested varieties; while Silver Queen is 1 
very useful variegated kind; chrysocarpa 
bears yellow berries. Groups of bush Ivies 
on the lawn near the margins or in the 
corners are charming. Ivies may be use- 
fully employed in the decoration of the 


town garden. 1D pe a 





POISONING BY CONIFERS. 
Tue Board of Agriculture has recently 
received an inquiry as to whether certain 
species of Cupressus and Abies are 
poisonous. The only Conifer which 
commonly causes poisoning of live stock 
is the Yew, but injury might more fre- 
quently occur were it not for the fact that 
Conifers generally are unpleasant to the 
taste, and are hence avoided by stock. 
Many species, however, contain tannin, 
resins, and gums, volatile oils, and an 
acrid substance which may cause inflam- 
mation of the digestive and urinary tracts, 
while Tanret is found in the young shoots 
of Picea the glucoside picein. It is quite 
possible that if eaten in quantity the 
foliage of some Conifers may induce 
poisonous symptoms and even death in the 
animals concerned. It is noteworthy, 
however, that according to Pott the 
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needles of Picea excelsa, Abies pectinata, 
Larix europea, and Pinus sp. are, in the 
mountainous districts of  Steiermark, 
Kiirnten, and Tyrol, extensively fed to 
cattle and sheep, usually as a supple- 
mentary food, either fresh or dried and 
ground up—chiefly perhaps as an 
appetiser, and in small quantities as a 
dietetic. Juniperus sp. are similarly 
utilised in some districts. It is not known 
to what extent the foliage may be fed 
without harmful consequences, but Pott 
states that large quantities can cause 
hematuria and similar effects, and hence 
only small quantities should be used, and 
even so many impart a bad flavour to the 
milk of cows. All green needles frequently 
cause digestive troubles. The foliage of 
the Yew (Taxus baccata) is well known, 
in certain stages, to be dangerously 
poisonous to stock, and has caused many 
losses. In regard to Cupressus, the only 
cases of poisoning which have been traced 
are recorded in this ‘‘ Journal’’ (October, 
1905). In one case four bullocks died, and 
there was little doubt that the cause of 
death was irritant poison. Some pieces of 
C. macrocarpa were found in their 
stomachs, and in default of any other ex- 
planation it was suggested that this plant 





might have poisonous properties. In 
another instance three heifers were 


stated to have suffered from irritant 
poison; one of them died, but the other 
two recovered on remoyal to another 
field. The veterinary surgeon in this case 
attributed the death to a Cupressus (C. 
nootkaensis) growing by the side of the 
field. 

The Board has no information as to the 
poisonous properties of these two species, 
nor can any record be found of any 
similar case which would tend to confirm 
the suspicion that they are poisonous to 
cattle. 


Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Garrya elliptica.—Although the Garrya 
is a native of California it may in this 
country be treated as a hardy shrub. In 
cold localities it is often to be seen trained 
against a wall. When grown thus. it 
should be pruned immediately the catkins 
are withered. A valuable property of this 
shrub is that it will accommodate itself 
to almost any description of soil and sur- 
roundings, and will bear its catkins as 
freely on a sloping bank of rubble, that 
becomes dust dry in hot weather, as on a 
level surface of rich, deeply-dug soil, 
though its growth will naturally not be 
so vigorous. In partially shaded situa- 
tions it will also thrive, and in such sites 
will bear a fair amount of catkins. In 
Cornwall there are many splendid speci- 
mens, some being fully 15 feet in height 
and as much through, and some of these 
bear catkins as much as 1 foot in length, 
in such quantities that at a little distance 
the bush appears a cloud of grey. For 
seaside gardens it is a very useful plant. 
—WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 

Old Yew-trees.—Mention should be made 
of a noble tree standing in front of an old 
parish church in the suburbs of Slough. 
Unfortunately, it was not convenient to 
take the dimensions of the tree, but from 
observations made I should say it would 
vie with any of those recently mentioned 
jn your columns. It is the picture of 
health and the spread of branches enor- 
mous. If by chance this note should meet 
the eye of any resident in Slough it would 
be interesting to have further details re- 
specting this tree. I am not sure, but 
think it stands in St. Lawrence’s Church- 
yard.—J, MAYNE. 
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FERNS FOR ROOMS. 

Many of these, most beautiful in them- 
selves, are of but little value for house 
decoration. To have them suitable for 
this purpose the fronds must be green, 
yet so hardy as not to be affected by the 
cold draughts from open windows. We 
too often see during the winter the frosty 
air blowing in on plants as they stand on 
tables near the windows, and if such are 
at all tender their foliage is soon cut 
down. Amongst Ferns there are but few 
more useful for this work than the Pteris 
family. Their fronds are hardy, and at 
the same time many of the species are 
most pleasing. If we take P. tremula we 
shall find that more of this variety finds 
its way to the market than any other. It 
is alike useful in a young and small state 
as well as when grown to a goodly size. 
This species stands well in a room, par- 
ticularly if not too much pot-bound to 
need frequent watering, as plants in such 
places are apt to get dry, particularly 
during the summer months. In small pots 
this plant is most useful, for when well 
grown it can be employed for a variety of 
purposes, and being of such free habit it 
makes, in a 5-inch ‘or 6-inch pot, a nice 
specimen well furnished with its noble 
fronds. Seedlings are so easily raised 
that a good stock may be worked up ina 
short time. It is not at all particular as 
to soil, but a light, rich, sandy loam seems 
to suit it best. Thousands of plants of 
Fteris serrulata are sold daily in our 
markets, thus testifying to its popularity 
for decoration. Its hardy constitution, 
easy cultivation, and graceful habit at 
once place it in the front of our decorative 
Ferns. Hither in small pots or when 
grown to a larger size it is alike useful, as 
its light, graceful fronds lend themselves 
to almost any place, and being of such a 
lasting nature do not soon suffer when ex- 
posed to cold winds or allowed to get 
dry. The freedom with which this variety 
is produced from spores, and the rapidity 
of its growth, enable it to be used more 
often than could otherwise be done were 
it more tender. It enjoys a liberal amount 
of water, and should not be exposed to 
the scorching rays of the sun during 
summer, otherwise the fronds are not of 
that freshness so desirable. There are 
several varieties of this, all more or less 
beautiful. 

Pteris cretica is deservedly one of the 
most’ popular greenhouse species. for 
decoration, particularly the variety known 
as albo-lineata, the bright line down the 
centre making it very attractive, particu- 
larly when the fertile fronds are removed 
Lomaria Gibba in a young state is very 
attractive, and thousands are used every 
year for table and other decorations. 
Grown in small pots they are most useful, 
and may be employed for a variety of pur- 
poses; their light, Palm-like fronds, which 
grow so close to the pot, enable them to 
be used in places where it is difficult to 
have Palms. The soft green and compact 
habit, together with the enduring nature 
of the fronds, renders them most useful. 
When grown in a 6-inch pot the plants are 
very useful for vases, but they must on no 
account be allowed to get dry at the roots, 
or they soon suffer. Lygodium japonicum 
is usually grown in gardens under the 
name of Lygodium scandens. For decora- 
tion it is most useful, for its slender 
climbing stems may be employed in a 
varitty of ways. When grown in small 
pots the growths can he trained round 
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pier glasses, etc. They are also useful for 
table decoration and for hanging baskets, 
The fronds are very leathery, and stand a 
long time in water, which is a great 
advantage. 

At one time no Ferns were so much in 
request for decoration as Adiantums, 
Hither cut or in pots there was always a 
demand for them, but since the Asparagus 
has become so popular there is not the 
same call for Adiantums. Still, as pot | 
plants, particularly in a small state, they — 
are much in request, and thousands are 
sold daily in our markets. Being of such 
easy culture, and accommodating them- 
selves to all sorts of places, they are sure 
to remain in favour so long as there is 
such a rage for small plants. When well 
grown they make nice subjects for 
decorating rooms, but they must on no 
account be allowed to get dry at the roots 
or be stood in the draught, or the fronds 
will. soon shrivel up. Fine specimens may 
be grown in the course of a few months, 
particularly if well fed with manure 
water. As to soil, they are not at all par- 
ticular so long as it is of a light, sandy 
nature. A. cuneatum should not be grown 
in too much heat, neither ought the plant 
to have a dense shade, or the foliage will 
be of very little use for cutting. <A, 
gracillimum ought to be grown fully ex- 
posed to the sun to make the fronds hardy 
if they are to be of any value. Legs 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Maiden-hair Ferns in poor condition.—My 
Maiden-hair Ferns have been very sickly for a 
long time, the fronds having turned brown as 


if dying. When having them repotted I fou 

g g nd 
the lower part of _the soil full of white 
maggots. Can you give me a reason for this? 


They had Moss at the bottom of th 
J i ‘ e ts. 
Would this account for it in any way? 


L. Overton. 

[The roots of your Ferns are attacked 
by the srubs of the black Vine-weevil 
(Otiorrhynchus sulcatus), or by those of a 
very nearly allied species, the clay- 
coloured weevil (O. picipes). The grubs 
of these weevils are so much alike that it 
is impossible to tell them apart; however, 
that is of little consequences, as the habits 
of both insects are exactly the same. 
These stubs feed on the roots of various 
plants, Primulas, Begonias, Cyclamens, 
and Ferns being especial favourites. 
There is no better way of destroying the 
grubs than shaking the plants out and 
picking out the grubs. It is almost im- 
possible to kill them while at the roots 
with an insecticide, as the latter loses so 
much of its virtue in passing through the 
soil, and it applied in sufficient quantities 
and of sufficient Strength to kill the grubs 
the plants would also be injured. -The 
weevils are very injurious to the leaves of 
various plants, and particularly Yines. 
They only feed at night, hiding them- 
Selves during the day so carefully that 
they are very difficult to find. If they are 
attacking plants in pots, during the day 
lay the pots on their sides on a white 
cloth, and after it has been dark for an 
hour or so suddenly throw a bright light 
on the plants; this will probably cause the 
beetles to fall, and they will be easily seen 
on the white cloth. If they do not fall 
give the plants a good jarring shake and 
search them well.] 

Adiantums as room _ plants.—Generally, 
these are not considered good room plants. 
Most people look upon them as short-lived for 
this purpose, but all. depends on the treat- 
ment they receive. A niece of mine has one 
in a 7-inch pot in fine health. This is over 
twenty years old. Last summer, needing fresh 
soil, I allowed it to get somewhat dry, when 
I removed a portion of the old soil, potting it 
in a size larger pot. By the end of the summer 
it had made fine growth. It has never been 
out of the living rooms during the twenty 
years, and watering has played an important 
part in its success.—J. ©. F. C, 
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)PRING SNOWFLAKE IN THE HOUSE. 
‘aE more I see of this plant the better I 
\ike it; and it grows in various places with 
lane, although the soil is not that which it 
kes best, which is a peaty or leafy soil. 
| grow it in the turf, in the Heath garden, 
nd in different positions, and it does very 
lrell in all, and is, on the whole, I think a 
/rettier flower than the Snowdrop. In 





| 





’ naturalise this most charming plant. 

_ Observing in ’the recent gales—some of 
ie fiercest — it endures tempestuous 
iins better than Snowdrops or Crocuses 
llits forms are, therefore, worthy of the 
Are of lovers of early flowers. I have 
ad that it is wild in Dorset, but never 
ad the -pleasure of seeing it in that 
jleasant land. That fact and my own re- 
ts both in garden and meadow Grass 
rove that it is one of the most precious 
owers for the wild garden. In my lawn, 
own twice a year for the hay, it has 
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lived for many years. The tallest and 
best growths are found in peaty and free 
soils, but in my cool loam it thrives well.— 
W., Sussex. 





POT-POURRI FOR ROSE JAR. 
THe following directions are given in a re- 
cent issue of the Rural New Yorker :— 

Gather the petals in the morning after 
the sun has dried the dew. Pull the petals 
from the calyx and scatter them over a 
piece of thin cheesecloth or mosquito net 





ght and friable soils it ought to be easy | that has been tacked to a frame so that it 


hangs loosely. Suspend the frame on a 
porch or in a dry room, where the air can 
reach the petals from all sides. If you 
wish to get best results do not let the sun 
get to them. Keep spread out as much as 
possible and stir frequently. When the 
petals curl they are dry. The next step is 
to ‘‘salt down’ the petals. Dry in the 
oven the best table-salt you have, grind it 
fine, and put into a coarse sifter. Put a 
layer of petals into a glass jar or a covered 
stone jar and sprinkle quite liberally with 
the salt, add another layer of petals and 








| quickly. 








more salt, and keep adding layers of petals 
as you dry them and the salt. The salt is 
to absorb any moisture which may not 
have been dried out. Stir the mass well 
each time before adding more petals. Tha 
petals after a week or so in the salt may 
be taken from the jar, the loose salt well 
shaken out, and be used to fill Rose-pillows 
or may be packed in a permanent rose jar 
and kept covered for a month or more, 
then, when the lid is removed, it will emit 
a delicate Rose perfume. If you wish to 


The Spring Snowflake in pewter sugar-bow?, 


preparations are 
Besides the 
Carnations, 


the 
elaborate. 
toses, Pinks, 


make pot-pourri, 
somewhat more 
petals of the 

leaves of Lemon Verbena, Rosemary, 
Lavender, in fact, any spicy or sweet- 
smelling plant that retains its fragrance 
when dried may be used. The ordinary 
pot-pourri smells too strongly of spices, so 
care must be taken as to how they are 


used. To 6 quarts of the dried petals and 
leaves use 1 oz. each of Mace, Cloves, 
Cinnamon, and Allspice ground very 


coarse, so the oil will not all evaporate so 
To these add 1 az. each of Gum 
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benzoin pounded coarse and of Orris root | 
chipped, a little dried and pulverised 
Orange and Lemon peel, also some Sandal- | 
wood sawdust, if you can get it, and some | 
powdered Gum myrrh. Mix all these in- | 
gredients well and the mass is ready to be | 
packed into the Rose jar. In the bottom 
of the jar put a few drops of oil of Roses | 
and a grain of Musk and shake well, then 
pack in and press down the fragrant mix- 
ture. At about every 4 inches pour in some 
of the best bay rum, scented with wild | 
Orange, just enough to moisten the mass | 
a little but not wet it. When you can 
erowd no more into the jar cover closely 
and leave for three months without open- 
ing, so the perfumes may blend and work 
upon each other. 

Some advise salting the petals as soon 
as they are gathered, without the pre- 
liminary drying, but this has always 
‘caused moulding in our experience. ‘The 
quantity and variety of spices may be 
varied to suit personal taste. 








Berberis Aquifolium foliage.—I have 
now a tall glass in which sprays of the | 
pretty pale mauve Primula obconica are 





‘shall find the 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


PRIMULA WINTERI. 
THE illustration on this page shows a plant 
of Primula Winteri in the rock garden at 
Halingbury Place, Bishops Stortford. 
Mrs. Lockett Agnew writes as follows :— 
‘©A plant was received in April, 1912, and 
planted in its present position at the end 
of June in heavy loam with a little leaf- 


mould. It has stood through two winters, 
with frosts varying from 10 degs. to 


15 degs. A pane of glass was put over it 
to throw off the wet, and so protect the 
silvery leaves. The position faces due 
north, and is quite exposed to all winds. 
The photograph was taken on February 
20th of this year, the plant then having 
sixty flowers and having made three large 
crowns.”’ 





SAXIFRAGA BURSERIANA MAJOR IN 
THE MORAINE. 

IT WAVE read Mr. Arnott’s experience of 

the above with interest, and doubtless we 

moraine somewhat of a 


Primula Wintert in the rock garden at Halingbury 
Place, Bishops Stortford. 


mingled with the dark Berberis leaves, 
which latter show off the delicate colour- 
ing of the Primula to perfection. Again, 
a large bowl filled with the same foliage, 
among which some fine trusses of Zonal | 
Pelargoniums are placed, is a most beauti- | 
ful combination. <A flat dish filled with | 
Berberis leaves, and peeping out from | 
amongst them blooms of the white Helle- | 
bores, is also a very pretty arrangement. 
Later on, in spring, bunches of the com: | 


mon yellow Primrose will be substituted 
in the same dish for the Hellebores. 
know nothing that shows off fine blooms | 
of good Daffodils so well as masses of | 
these dark Berberis leaves. Many other | 
beautiful combinations suggest themselves. | 
Not only the leaves of Berberis, but those 
of many evergreen shrubs are useful for 
arranging with flowers in the winter 
months,—L. 








New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXV. of | 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price 8d., post | 
Sree 33d.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. 6d., by post Is. 9d.). The Index and | 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from | 
the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C. If ordered 
together, the price af the Index and Binding Case is &3., 
post free. 


panacea for some, at least, of the ills to 
which alpine plants in lowland places are 
subject, in much the same proportion, per- 
haps, as has proved to be the case in our 
gardening experiences on walls: Dozens 
of alpine plants that resent soil and soil 
damp in the lowlands, and that are by no 
means content with the conditions—or 
shall I say positions—an ordinarily-formed 
rock garden affords, are quite happy in the 
drier surroundings: of the wall garden; 
their greater longevity, sturdier growth, 
and more prodigal flowering, the outward 
and visible signs of the contentment they 
chjoy. In like manner, doubtless, will the 
newest phase of alpine gardening—the 
mworaine—have its own lessons to reveal; 
indeed, has already revealed to the few. 
The adoption of moraine cultivation of 
alpine plants in British gardens can ino 
longer be regarded from the faddist point 
of view, or what, in vulgar parlance, might 
be styled ‘‘ the thing to do.’”’ Rather is it 
a means to an end, an endeavour to render 
more congenial by environment and other 
things the plants of other climes and 
which, to some extent, would appear 
almost to possess insatiable desires of 
their own, 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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To my mind the great lesson the moraine 
in lowland places is teaching to-day con- | 
firms what I wrote in Zhe Garden well- 
nigh thirty years ago, viz., the indifference 
with which many high alpines regard cer- 
tain soils, and which those who have pro- | 
fessed to be sticklers for giving alpine 
plants the precise soil conditions on which 
they are found in Nature must haye | 
already realised. To the cultivator of 
alpine plants in British gardens the knoyw- 
ledge that this or that is only found on } 
such and such a soil or geological forma- 
tion is interesting enough so far as it goes, | 
but when after apparently close imitation 
it has proved a failure, the would-be soil | 
imitator is puzzled. Soil, however, can 
only play its part; there are still the alti- | 
tude, the rarefied air, and the snow 
inimitable, the last-named in a two-fold 
degree, forming as it does a great coverlet 
in winter and a never-failing watering-pot 
in summer. Happily for those who grow 
alpines in British gardens, none of these 
things is abselutely essential; no more 
necessary, indeed, to alpine vegetable life 
in the lowlands than is Table Mountain to 
the ‘‘ Flower of the Gods,’’ or the great 
forest tree or jungle to an epiphytal 
Orchid, the whole host by their very re- | 
sponsiveness - to intelligent cultivation 
proving this. But even so, the measure 
of success attained may not be always the 
same. There are evidences of its variants 
in garden and greenhouse everywhere. It 
may have to do with soil, aspect, rock, 
water, locality, altitude, or all of these 
combined, the true cause being hidden 
from view. In such circumstances the 
wall garden or moraine might well consti- | 
tute an experimental ground for the choice | 
or rare that have failed elsewhere. Only 
by continued experiment and observation | 
is the secret of success likely to be re- 
vealed, and, the wider the field of our | 
operations, the greater the stand-by in» 
times of need. E. H. JENKINS. 





Saxifraga Griesbachi.—This Saxifrage | 
generally commences to bloom towards / 
the end of January. It is a native of 
Macedonia and Albania and received a 
first-class certificate from the Royal Horti- | 
cultural Society in 1903. In the shape of © 
its rosettes it somewhat resembles Saxi- 
fraga longifolia, and when in flower it 
bears a certain resemblance to 8. calyci- 
flora. The hairy peduncles, purplish in - 
colour, are about 5 inches in length, and 
the flowers blood-red with yellow 
stamens. ‘They last a considerable time, 
the colour becoming: fainter after a time. 
They are uninjured by a few degrees of 
frost. The silvery rosettes of foliage ave | 
very ornamental during the entire year. 
It does well in very gritty soil mixed with 
limestone chips, and I have also found it - 
thriving on the top of an old wall.— 
WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 

Corydalis cheilanthifolia in bloom.— 
This Chinese Fumitory is now (the middle 
of March) in bloom. It is apparently per- 
fectly hardy, having stood here over the 
last two winters without injury in a sunny 
part of the rock garden and on a dry 
place. A plant put into a moraine by way 
of experiment has not been so vigorous, 
and has not yet come into flower, but looks 
extremely pretty against the grey of the 
whinstone chips. The latter plant was 
only placed in position in late autumn, and 
may flower earlier another year.—S.. 
ARNOTT, Dumfries. 

Saxifraga Borisi.—This is one of the best of 
the newer Saxifrages, and I have good ac- 
counts of it from different quarters. 1b is one) 
of the now numerous yellow-flowered ones, but | 
is not so bright as its fellow hybrid, 8. 
Kyrilli. Both are reputed to be hybrids be 
tween §. marginata and §. Ferdinandi- 
Coburgi. 8. Borisi resembles 8. marginata 12 


its foliage, but has large, good yellow floweTs. 
S. ARNOTT, 
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| OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

y bead, 

| THE GLORY OF THE SNOW. 
\ (CHIONODOXA.) 


use of its flowering in its native wilds 
‘th the melting snow, shares with the 
ocus, Snowdrop, and Winter Aconite an 
inost universal popularity. It was, 
ubtless, the fine contrast of the rich 
jae flowers with the purity of the un- 
\:lted snow above them that caused the 
ench traveller Boissier, who first dis- 
tyvered the plant in 1842, to coin the 
nerie name, the literal translation of 
tich is the popular name by which every- 
|dy knows the plant to-day. While to 
2 Frenchman named is due the original 
isecovery of the plant, gardeners of. to- 
y and for all time have to thank an 
iglishman, Mr. George Maw, for its re- 
\scovery some thirty-five years later, the 
\imt in the meantime having become lost 
_ cultivation. When re-introduced into 
\Itivation in quantity its popularity was 


te “ Glory of the Snow,” so called be- 
l 





onee ensured. My earliest acquaintance 
i the plant was at a time when bulbs 
it of less size than those of the Snow- 
|D were sold at 7s. 6d. cach and the 
ak strictly limited at that. To-day, as | 
years past, it is possible to obtain a.| 
ple of hundred bulbs for the price men- | 
ed for one, the result of a combination | 
circumstances, though more particu- | 
-¥Y of collected bulbs and home-raised | 
diings, which spring up freely ronnd 
Parent bulb. This, indeed, in conjunc- 
1} with absolute hardiness, general 
ability to the soil, and climatic con- | 
ons of our own land, enables the hardy 
ot gardener to deal with it on a liberal | 
le, and certainly no early bulbous plant 
cits a more generous consideration. To 
-mpt a word picture of the wondrous | 
uty of the flower, the rich blue and 
te of the typical Lucilie or the in- 
ser gentian-blue of sardensis, now that 
/se are so well known, might appear 
“erfluous. Moreover, any description 
ld be quite unworthy of the grace and 
i ‘eg which the plant is so liberally 











ii 
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A good form of the Glory of the Snot 


| them of their greatest attribute—colour. 


ee die 5 Yak cultural ncditrettien ts of | 
the Chionodoxa present no difficulties, 
the plants succeeding in rich, light, sandy 
loams, and in such soon forming colonies 
either by offsets or self-sown seedlings. In 
light, fertile soils or with intelligent eulti- 
vation the seedlings flower usually when 
two years old, though it may take a 
further like period before the 
flowering stage is reached. But even so, 
there jis to the seedling-raiser 
things but the first period of waiting, since 
each year brings its own crop of seeds and 
successional batches are PORN AY. com- 
ing along. Seeds should alw ays be sown 
within a few weeks of. ripening, prefer- 
ably in the open if the soil is light and 
| warm, and in pans where it is the reverse. 
In planting, a depth of 3 inches or 4 inches 
will be found suflicient, though even small- 
bulbed plants do not object to being more 
deeply buried, and usually attain.a greater 
vigour as the result. In Nature the Snow 
Glory rejoices in the companionship: of 
Snowdrops, Scillas, Fritillarias, Tulips, 
and the like, hence is eminently 





to naturalisation in Grass, in colonies, in | 
the rock garden, or in groups beneath or 
near to deciduous flowering shrubs. The 
thing to avoid in such circumstances is an 
excess of dryness. ‘Equally important, too, 
is to avoid the poverty area of mat-rooting 
shrubs, as in neither of these will the 
plants give of their best. For providing 
pretty effects a warm grassy slope with 
cool and rich soil is, perhaps, the best, 
though in rich woodland soils the plants 
may often be seen to advantage. They are 
also frequently recommended for ‘‘forcing,’’ 
an alien condition destined quickly to rob 


In the alpine-house, for the 
variety, I would tolerate them; 
forcing-house never. 

Botanists recognise but two 
species, while the best for garden decora- 
tion are all forms of C. Luciliew. As is 
but natural with plants so readily in- 
creased from seeds, the seedlings show 
considerable variety, and if not all alike 
good, all are weleome. By way of warn- 
ing I would like to add a word against 
planting such things on the lawn. I have 


sake of 
in the 


or three 





mature | 


of such | 


suited | 





seen it done in a public garden on a large 
| scale, and both prophesied and saw the 
| miserable failure resulting. The con- 
solidated conditions of the eternally-rolled 
| turf are wholly unsuited to the plants, and 
| to attempt to naturalise in it constitutes 
|an error of judgment’ or lack of fore- 
| thought. And it is neither * grass garden- 
ing’’ nor ‘‘naturalising,’’ as these terms 
are now understood. The following are 
known to cultivators :— 

C. CRETICA (Cretan Snow Glory).—A not 
very attractive species from the mountains 
of Crete, the pale blue. or sometimes 
whitish flowers but sparingly produced. 
| Compared to others it may be regarded as 
/ unimportant. 
| ©. Lucit1a:.—This is the species first 
| discovered by the French botanist Boissier 
| in 1842 and subsequently by Mr. George 
Maw about the year 1877 when searching 
for Croci in the mountains around 
| Smyrna, the plant occurring at altitudes 
| varying from : In 
| 





3,000 feet to 8,000 feet. 
cultivation it gives its earliest flowers in 
February, though Mareh for southern Nng- 





(Chionodoxa gigantea), Warley variety, 


land may be given as the period of its 
greater beauty. The  starry-inclined 
flowers are each an inch neross, rich blue 
at the top of the petals, shading to white 
towards the ovary, the contrast being very 
fine. The species requires to be well 
established to give of its best, and then a 
solitary spray may yield up to a score of 


its lovely flowers. The white-flowered 
form, C. L. alba, is very chaste, and its 


purity is somewhat enhanced by such pro- 
tection as the alpine house affords. It is 
fine, too, by way of contrast with the typical 
kind, though it has never been sufficiently 
plentiful or cheap to plant on the same 
lavish seale. C. L. rosea has flowers of 
delicate rose or rosy-lilac, and is welcome 
as a variety. C. L. sardensis, often cited 
as a species, is regarded by botanists as a 
geographical variation of GC. Luciliwe. The 
flowers are smaller, petals more bluntly 
terminated, the intense  gentian-blue 
colour with sharply-defined white eye 
rendering it distinct from all. C. L. 
Soissieri has large Javender-blue flowers 
with white centre. Valuable a 


as 


successor in point of time to the typical 
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kind C. L. Tmoli, also known as Tmolusi, 
is valuable also for its late flowering, 
the last-named variety constituting the 
connecting link between it and the type. 
The plant, when well established, reaches 
9 inches high; flowers rich blue with 
white centre. ©. L. gigantea (see illus- 
tration), also known as Alleni and grandi- 
flora, is characterised by very large, 
starry, pale blue flowers with white centre. 
Of this fine form there is a white counter- 
part, one of the most beautiful of all by 
reason of size and general attractiveness. 
CG. wana.—A_ distinct small-growing 
species from Crete, the plant rarely ex- 
ceeding 4 inches in height. The flowers 
are pale blue or white and arranged in a 
dense spike; a pretty plant for the rock 
garden if arranged near the line of vision. 
For any larger sphere of usefulness it 
cannot compare with those of more 
vigorous habit and greater freedom of 
flowering. EK. H. JENKINS. 





GOOD TUFTED PANSIES. 

Many so-called tufted Pansies have a very 
poor habit of growth, rendering them unfit 
for the garden, and are chiefly grown for 
exhibition. These very handsome florist 
Violas look very attractive at the shows, 
and many people are led to purchase and 
grow them, only to be disappointed 
when the flowering period is reached. 
In order to assist readers who know 
little or nothing of the better free- 
flowering tufted Pansies, and to emphasise 
the importance of getting the plants into 
their flowering quarters as early as possi- 
ble, the present opportunity is taken to 
enumerate those sorts that will bloom 
freely throughout the summer. Varieties 
that are worthy of culture are the follow- 
ing :— 

Swan.—A beautiful rayless white self 
having a rather large orange eye. It is 
very free-flowering and of ideal tufted 
habit. 

RoyaL SovEREIGN.—This is a free-flower- 
ing deep yellow rayless self, developing 
dainty blossoms for many months. 

Macate Morr.—This is an extremely 
popular free-flowering soft mauve-blue, of 
splendid habit and good constitution. 

AcmE.—The blossoms of this are of a 
purplish-crimson colour with a_ bright 
yellow eye. It is of good habit and free- 
flowering. 

A. S. Fratrer.—As an example of the 
parrow-margined flowers this is a splendid 
representative. It has large creamy-white 
rayless flowers distinctly edged rich mauve. 

3ESSIE.—This is a blush rayless flower 
with more colour on the upper petals. It 
is very free and of capital habit. 

3RIDAL Morn.—This has distinct light 
mauve-blue blossoms which are at their 
best in the early summer. AS a ground- 
work for a bed of Roses and other tall 
plants it is very useful. The habit is less 
tufted than in most others. 

Dr. McFarLANE.—Of the dark fancies 
this is, perhaps, one of the best. The 
upper petals are mauve, under petal very 
dark and velvety ; yellow eye ; free-flower- 
ing and continuous. 

KATHLEEN.—A new typ2 of fancy, but 
most effective in the garden; colour, white 
ground with heavy edge of bright purplish- 
red. 

Lapy Knox.—In this cream-coloured 
rayless self the flowers are large and freely 
borne. Although less tufted than many 
others, the habit is quite good. 

MAvuvE QurEeN.—The only fault with 
this variety is that the plants come into 
full blossom later thdn most other varie- 
ties. During the summer, however, it is 
usually in fine form; colour, mauve. 

MoseELEY PERFECTION.—This is one of the 
giants of the section. The flowers are 





very large and disposed to be coarse, The 
colour is yellow-and the flowers rayless. 
When grouped or in a bed by itself the 
effect is striking. Iree-flowering and very 
robust. 

Mrs. CuicHesTER.—Another. very large 
flower, having a heavy irregular margin of 
deep mauve on a white ground. In hot 
weather the flowers lose much of their 
colour. 

Ducuess or Fire.—This has a capital 
creeping habit of growth. The oval flowers 
have a primrose ground with an irregular 
margin of bluish-mauve. 

GOALKEEPER AND DUNCAN are very much 
alike, the colour being a rich purple self. 
The plants are profuse bloomers and the 
habit is very good. 

J. Bo Ripine.—This is a well-known 
bright purple self. It is free-flowering and 
possesses a good constitution. 

Lineqr.—_In this the flowers are very 
large; the colour primrose-yellow. 

Mrs. BH. A. Capre.—For early summer 
and early autumn displays this is an ideal 
variety. It is one of the earliest to come 
into flower, and for this reason the plant 
has a special value. If the plants are cut 
down in June and allowed to grow away 
subsequently, they make a glorious display 
in late summer and early autumn ; colour, 
a pleasing tone of bright yellow. 

Mrs. T. W. R. Jounson.—Another capi- 
tal fancy of attractive appearance ; upper 
petals mauve, under petals glossy black, 
neat yellow eye. 

SEAGuLL.—If good plants of this variety 
can be procured there is no better rayless 
white self. In the early spring the plants 
are most unattractive, but with more 
genial weather they quickly make splendid 
specimens. 

ETHEREAL.—One of the most refined 
rayless tufted Pansies; colour, blush- 
heliotrope. 

Roya Biun.—There are few really good 
true deep blue sorts, and this is one of the 
better sorts. 

WHITE Empress. —A 
creamy-white rayless self. 
sturdy and tufted, and is 
flowering. 

ENCHANTRESS.—A comparatively new 
velvety purplish-crimson sort, quite dis- 
tinct; of good habit and free-flowering. 

D. B. CRANE, 


large, . cireular, 
The plant is 
also free- 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A water-logged garden.—I have just moved 
into a new house with a fair-sized garden, and 
on taking out a trench for Sweet Peas, after 
the first spit of black soil it is all stiff clay; 
and on taking a spit of this out the hole fills 
with water. IL suppose it really wants drain- 
ing, but that would be rather difficult having 
a fence each side. Could you suggest anything 
I could grow in its present state in the way of 
vegetables or flowers.—R. B. R 


[Your garden evidently stands in need 
of draining, and, although there is a fence 
on either side of it, could not the drains 
be arranged so that they discharged into 
an adjacent drain already in existence at 
one end or the other of the garden? In 
addition to this the clay sub-soil should be 
broken up to the depth of at least one 
spit, and incorporate with it lime rubbish, 
road sweepings (not from public roads fre- 
quented by motors, which generally have 
tarred surfaces), burnt soil, long stable 
wanure, and anything of a similar descrip- 
tion which will tend to render it more 
porous and fertile. You could then grow 
anything you desire, provided the work is 
put in hand and carried out as quickly as 
possible. If trenched now you could crop 
the garden towards the middle of next 
month, which would be quite early enough 
for you to reap the benefit of the generality 
of vegetable crops, especially as the season 
for planting and sowing is, owing to un- 


favourable weather conditions, bound te! 
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be late this year. With water lying so 
near the surface the above-named plan is 
the only one we can suggest. Even if 
draining is impossible, breaking up the 
sub-soil and adding one or all of the in 
gredients named to ameliorate its condi 
tion and allowing them to remain there, 
is, in any case, or should be, within the} 
bounds of possibility.] 

Cladioli from seed.—Very few people 
raise Gladioli from seeds at home, but if a} 
few were saved from selected plants and 
sown in spring there would be fewer 
losses from disease. It is best to sow) 
under natural conditions in drills, thinly | 
in the open air, in well prepared land 
covering not less than 1 inch, and as soor} 
as the plants appear encourage their 
growth by frequent surface stirrings. I 
properly cared for many of the strongest 
corms will flower in the second year. The} 
corms will, of course, be lifted when ripe) 
the best selected, and planted in March on| 
April in groups or beds § inches or sc 
apart, making several groups of them, s¢ 
as to keep the weak corms by themselves 
for another year. Raising seedlings is 
interesting work, and there is very littld 
expense attached to it, while there is the| 
possibility of obtaining something frest} 
and distinct. This matter of seed saving) 
and sowing opens up possibilities whicl) 
may be very interesting and encouraging! 
to the amateur who makes a hobby of his 
garden.—H. H. 

Lavender.—There are three kinds 0° 
Lavender growing in the Alpes Maritimes 
One of them (Lavandula Stoechas) forms ¢ 
pretty little shrub, with narrow leave: 
and very small dark violet flowers, ter 
minated by a tuft of bright-coloured leaf 
lets, which make it very attractive. It i: 
an inhabitant of the coast, but only occur: 
on sand or other-crystalline rocks, anc 
never on limestone. It is very abundan 
on the islands of Hyéres, which thi 
Ancient Romans ¢called the ‘‘ Stoechades,’ 
after this plant. But this is never use 
for distillation. L. latifolia, a muecl 
smaller plant, grows on limestone fron 
the coast to the lower mountain region 
but it is too scarce to be of any use. Th 
true Lavender (L. Spica or L. officinali 
or lL. vera) is very common on all thos 
barren, calcareous mountain slopes whic! 
form such a characteristic feature of th 
Alpes Maritimes. It grows from th 
region. of the Olive-trees as far a 
4,000 feet. It enjoys the driest and mos 
stony~ places, covering them abundantl 
with its lovely pale-blue flowers. Th 
drier the soil and the hotter the spe 
where it grows the finer is its colour am 
the stronger its perfume.—The Lield. 


Planting to save labour.—Grass banks, & 
pecially when steep, entail a good deal ¢ 
labour, and very often in hot summers th 
turf loses colour and becomes an eyesor 
Various creeping and other shrubs have bee 
used in some places to give a green surfac' 
and if mixed with bulbs they are interestin 
and effective. The round-leavyed Laurel is 
good covering when pruned quite low. A lov 
growing Heath may be used in some place 
Ivy, when neatly trimmed, looks well, does n¢ 
rive much trouble, and forms a good settin 
for bulbs in spring. Climbing and Ramblin 
Roses, pegged down, form a good base fc 
hat other low-flowering plants in summe 


amet els 


Nitro-bacterine for Sweet Peas.—A refe 
ence to this occurred in a paper I heard rea 
the other day, and I was no’, surprised when | 
was stated that nitro-bacterine had been — 
failure. At the time of its introduction it W’ 
much lauded, and great things were hoped fc 
from its employment. I had several oppo 
tunities of discussing the auestion with thos 
who had experimented with it, and their 1 
sults coincided with my own—the verdict ber 
that it served no useful purpose.—A. 


Fritillaria plurifiora.Among the earlis 
Fritillaries mention may be made of F. plu 
flora, a variety of exceptionally vigoro! 
habit, and one which increases fap! 
Probably the best results are attained whe 
F. pluriflora is planted in a northerly & 
posure, for in such places rapid changes ° 
temperature are not so frequent as when tl 
plants are grown in a sunny position, —KIRB. 
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PRIMULA FORRESTI. 

‘us, which is a true perennial, is a 
Weatital and distinct species, native of 
If we compare 
jin habit to a glorified Cowslip, with 
‘illing-large, golden-yellow flowers pass- 
es into rich orange, some idea of the 
auty of this handsome kind may be had. 
| is fragrant, too, in its every part—leaf, 
jam, and flowers—this adding greatly to 
'; charms. We have nothing like it in 
‘a whole of the Primula family. 








lo high Alps of Yunnan. 





| Miniature Daffodils.—The value of these 





‘rz the decoration of the rockery and for | 


Primula Forrest. 


Warm banks is well known. With me 
ue lovely N. minimus has been in flower 
rt the past three weeks, and- appears 
kely to remain in good condition for 
lother week or ten days. 'N. nanus and 
‘Minor have been flowering and making 
lite a display on their own account? for 
‘e last fortnight. During the past week 


_. €yclamineus began to expand its charm- 
rig flowers, and all are now fully open. 
oth these and the foregoing have not sus- 
ined the slightest damage, either from 
ie slight frost experienced on two or 
iree mornings last week or from the re- 











\turalising in the Grass under trees and, drops, 





cent heayy rains. The lovely Swan’s Neck 
Daffodil (N. moschatus) will be in bloom 
in the course of a few days, and will add 
its quota to the display. As this is so well 
figured and described in last week’s issue 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, further allu- 
sion fo its merits is unnecessary.—A. W. 

The Satin-flower (Sisyrinchium grandi- 
florum).—This has been blooming here 
with me since February, and I always 
welcome it on account of its charming 
purple flowers. There is also a very 
pretty white variety, which is admired 
more than the type by many, but which 
suffers when contrasted with the Snow- 


From a photograph tn Sir Frank Crisp’s 
garden at Friar Park. 


which are generally so plentiful 


when the Satin-flower is in bloom. Ss. 


grandiflorum is easily grown on rock-work 


or in the border in loam with some leaf- 
soil or peat.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 


Puschkinia scilloides.—Where spring 
flowers are appreciated, Puschkinia scilloides 
is both beautiful and interesting. It is, how- 
ever, more difficult to establish than Scillas, 
and, so far as my observation goes, it seems 
to insist upon a warmer situation than is 
necessary for the latter family. Slugs are 
inveterate enemies to P. scilloides, destroying 
the flowers even before they appear beyond 
the foliage; but any precautions taken in the 
way of trapping or hand-picking these pests 
are amply rewarded by the beauty of the 
blooms.—KIRK. 
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ORCHIDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


An amateur’s Orchid-house.—In the first 
place the grower should decide whether to 
cultivate warm or cool-growing Orchids, 
this, of course, depending upon the heat- 
ing power at command. I will assume 
that the latter section is chosen, and 
enumerate a few Orchids that will suc- 
ceed if given ordinary care and attention. 
The best cool-house Orchid is undoubtedly 
Odontoglossum crispum, of which there 
are both white and spotted forms. Then 
we have O. Pescatorei, O. triumphans, 
and a host of beautiful hybrids to choose 
from. In pleasing contrast will be found 
the showy Odontiodas and the scarlet 
Sophronitis grandiflora, while those who 
like the *“‘curious”’? kinds should include 
a few species and hybrids of the genus 
Masdevallia. The latter are grown at the 
warmest end, and the pretty Disas, of 
which D. grandiflora is the finest, may 
occupy the coldest part of the house. A 
few Cypripedium insigne, Lycaste 
Skinneri, HEpidendrum vitellinum, Cym- 
bidium Lowianum, and Oncidium vari- 
cosum should also find a place.—Sapox. 

Neobenthamia gracilis.—This distinct 
Orchid has long, slender stems each from 
4 feet to 6 feet high and clothed with 
narrow leaves each about 6 inches long. 
The white flowers are produced in dense 
racemes at the end of the fully-grown 
stems, the lip spotted with rose-purple. It 
is easily grown. A well-grown example 
will produce several spikes, which remain 
in full beauty for some weeks, As the 
flowers fade, the scape lengthens, and so 
a supply of fresh blooms is kept up. Ample 
pot room must be provided, and it requires 
generous treatment in the way of soil, 
which should consist of fibrous loam, peat, 
and partly-decayed oak leaves in equal 
parts with a sprinkling of finely-crushed 
crocks. The pots should be filled to one- 
fourth of their depth with drainage and 
the compost pressed moderately firm about 
the roots. This Orchid needs a moderate 
supply of water at all times. When the 
plants are large, numerous top-growths 
will be produced, and directly they form 
reots they can be taken off and several 
made up into a nice compact specimen, By 
this method the stock can be increased and 
a supply of young plants kept up to take 
the place of old specimens which have be- 
come exhausted.—Savbox. 


Trichosma  suavis. — This _ pretty, 
fragrant-flowered Orchid may either be 
grown at the warmest end of the Odonto- 
glossum-house or in the intermediate 
division. It is of tufted habit, the stems 
each from 3 inches to 6 inches high, bear- 
ing two rather large leaves. The flowers 
produced from the top of the stems during 
the winter months are creamy-white, the 
lip streaked with red-purple and crimson- 
brown. It was discovered in 1836 in the 
Chirra district of the Khasia Hills, where 
it is found upon trees in densely-shaded 
woods on the hills. It first flowered in this 
country in 1841. There is not much varia- 
tion in this species, though occasionally 2 
plant appears with slightly larger flowers, 
the markings and colour of the lip also 
differing. Repotting should be done when 
new growth begins, but Jarge pots are not 
necessary. <A few partly-decayed Oak 
leaves may be mixed with the usual com- 
post, and ample drainage must be provided, 
as excess of moisture must be guarded 
against.—B. 

Nanodes Medusxz.—The genus Nanodes, 
closely allied to Epidendrum, was founded 
by Lindley upon the small-flowered N. 
discolor, now rarely met with. The 
species quoted above was introduced by 
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Messrs. Backhouse, of York, in 1867, from 
the Andes of Ecuador. It flowered for 
the first time in the following year in the 
collection of Mr. J. Day at Tottenham, 
and it is one of the most curious and 
singular plants in cultivation. 
ate tufted, pendulous, and sheathed with 
fleshy, glaucous, green leaves, while the 
flowers, which are terminal, have greenish 
sepals and petals, and a large, fringed, 
dark, vinous-purple lip. N. Medusve 
should be suspended near the glass in the 
intermediate house or where the tempera- 


ture fluctuates between 50 degs. and 
60 degs. Fahr. Pans with ample drainage 


are the best receptacles, and the compost 
should consist of peat, Osmunda fibre, and 
Sphagnum Moss in equal parts, As this 
Orchid enjoys a porous rooting medium, a 
few crushed crocks may be incorporated 
with the mixture. During growth liberal 
and frequent waterings must be afforded, 
and even when the plants are less active 
the soil should be kept just moist. Annual 
repotting is not necessary, and when such 
an operation is deemed advisable it ought 
to be carried out during the spring.—S. 

Anguloa Clowesi.—The Anguloas are 
not exacting in their cultural require- 
ments. The species named above produces 
large, fragrant flowsrs, which -are golden- 
yellow, except for a little white on the 
lip. It was discovered in 1842, and first 
flowered in the collection of the Rev. John 
Clowes at Broughton Hall, near Man- 
chester, two years after its discovery. The 
Anguloas should be repotted immediately 
after the flowering season in a mixture of 
fibrous loam, Osmunda fibre, and Sphag- 
num Moss. Ordinary flower-pots are ad- 
vised, and these may be filled to one-third 
of their depth with clean potsherds, over 
which is placed a thin layer of Moss to 
keep the drainage free. An intermediate 
temperature is best for this class of plant, 
but during the growing season it may rise 
to 65 degs. I’. with beneficial results. 
Shade is needed to protect the young 
shoots, but as the pseudo-bulbs approach 
maturity all the available light must be 
admitted. A moderate supply of water Is 
necessary through the summer months, 
and a watch ought to be kept for red- 
spider, which occasionally attacks the 
leaves.—SADOXx. 

Chysis.—These interesting Orchids re- 
quire a warm house during the growing 
season, but when the pseudo-bulbs are fully 
matured a light position should be chosen 
in the intermediate house and the plants 
kept rather dry at the root until signs of 
life are apparent. ‘The flower scapes ap- 
pear in the spring and early summer from 
the centre of the young growths, and when 
the flowers are over any necessary re- 
potting may be done. Fairly deep pans 
are the best receptacles. To these a wire 
may be attached, so that the plants can 
be suspended near the glass and thus re- 
ceive as much light as possible. <A suit 
able rooting medium is) made up of 
Osmunda fibre, peat, and Sphagnum Moss 
in equal parts, adding a few finely-crushed 
erocks to render the whole porous. Tor a 
few weeks after potting, the plants must 
be carefully watered, but once they are 
growing freely a liberal supply should be 
afforded until the bulbs are developed. 
The following are the principal species :— 
©. aurea, C. bractescens, «nd ©. levis; 
while ©. Chelsoni is a hybrid between the 
two latter.—B. 


Orchids as cut flowers.—The value of 
Orchids for cutting is being understood, 
but the blooms are often rendered prac- 
tically useless by cutting them before they 
are fully developed. It should be remem- 
bered that the blooms grow considerably 
after they are open, and they do not seem 





The stems | 
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able to obtain enough water through the 
stems to complete their development. 
Hence it is absolutely essential that the 
flowers should be mature before being cut, 
then their life is prolonged. A good plan 
is to place the blooms in clean rain-water 
for a couple of hours, and then lay them 
out to dry before taking them into the 
house. When cut flowers are in demand 
a batch ‘of the rosy-pink Calanthe 
Veitchi will be found most useful, and 
help to fill in a blank after the Chrysan- 
themums are past. Other Orchids that 
may be grown in bulk include the chaste 
Odontoglossum crispum, and where grown 
in quantity a few are nearly always in 
bloom. Then we _ have _ large-flowered 
Cattleyas belonging to the labiata group, 


C. Loddigesi, C. Harrisone, and 
numerous Lelio - Cattleyas,. while the 


winter-blooming Cypripediums are second 
to none for their lasting properties.—B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HARLY-FLOWERING OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
RAISING. SINGLES FROM SEEDS, 


As a packet of seed that has been saved 
from the best-named varieties can be pur- 
chased very cheaply some enthusiasts may 
like to raise their own plants. It is a very 
simple matter, as these plants may be 
treated almost as annuals, for they will 
flower quite satisfactorily in from four to 
six months after the seeds are sown. A 
heated glass structure is an advantage if 
the work is to be done expeditiously, 
though this is not absolutely necessary. I 
have sown seeds in April on a hot-bed and 
many of the seedlings have flowered quite 
freely in the succeeding August. February 
and March are a good time to commence 
operations. Seeds should be sown in 
shallow boxes or seed-pans, using a light, 
sandy compost. Loam and leaf-mould in 
equal quantities should be passed through 
a sieve with a 4 inch mesh, and to these 
there should be added quite liberally 
coarse silver sand, and the whole well 
mixed. Carefully crock whatever may be 
used, covering the potsherds with a layer 
of the rougher siftings of the compost. 
Fill in with the prepared compost and 
scatter the seeds evenly over the surface, 
lightly covering with the finer compost. 
Hold the seed-pans in a vessel of slightly 
tepid water, allowing the water to perco- 
late through the soil from the bottom up- 
wards until at length the soil is moistened 
throughout. After allowing the boxes or 
pans to drain for a little while they should 
be placed on a moist bottom over or close 
to the hot-water pipes, or, failing this, on 
a hot-bed. A gentle heat with humid con- 
ditions will very quickly cause good seed 
to germinate. So soon as the third leaf is 
formed prick off the seedlings into other 
boxes about 2 inches apart, and stand 
them in a light and airy position in the 
greenhouse. As the weather improves the 
seedling plants may be placed in the cold 
frame, gradually inuring them to more 
hardy conditions. It is at this time that 
help may be given to these seedling plants. 
I place 4 inches to 6 inches of good soil in 
a shallow frame, making this rather firm, 
and then plant therein, about 4 inches 
apart in rows, the seedlings direct from 
the boxes or pans. By planting firmly, 
then watering in and keeping the cold 
frame rather close for a few days, the 
seedling plants quickly become established. 
As the weather becomes warmer, air is 
admitted more freely until at length the 
light is removed. In a short time these 
plants make grand specimens, and may 
then be lifted with good balls and planted 
where they are to flower. WW. G. 
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Chrysanthemums, stopping and timin. 
the plants (Norion).—Your list of eightee 
yarieties includes several that are noy 
rather old, and one or two are well know! 
decorative kinds. There is a strong fee 
ing against stopping plants with the oj} 
ject of timing the buds, but in all case| 
where little or nothing is known ag ¢{/ 
their period of propagation stopping th! 
plants by just pinching out the point o| 
each shoot may be done with advantag;| 
When young plants are given to grower 
or when they are bought from the specig) 
lists stopping is an undoubted advantage 
Treat your plants as follows :— 


When to stop 
plants. 


Last week March 
Last. week March 
Last week May 
End March 
Last week May 
First week April 
First week May 
(Decorative var.) 
First week May 
Third week March 
End March 
End May 
End March 
Mid-April 
Third week March 

BY 8.) Vallis ss: oqo erosions End May 
Lady Byron 20% os. b het End May First crown 
Mrs. J. Thompson...... (Late decorative) Terminal}ud 


You will notice that many of the name! 
you sent to us are misspelt. We hay! 
given the correct names. In the case 0) 
the two decorative varieties, as they 4d 
not develop large blooms, you should pine!| 
the plants two or three times during th 
spring and summer, doing this for the las 
time at the end of June. From this poin 
grow onto the terminal buds, whic! 
should be somewhat thinned out. 






























Which bud! 


to retain, | 


Second crow 
Second crow 
First crown} 
Second crow} 
First crown 
Second crow) 
First crown 
Terminal | 
First crown | 
Second crow: 
Second crow 
First crown | 
Second crow 
Second crow 
Second crow 
First crown 


Name. 










ps nie Moreiseis 
Valerie Greenham..... 
Mrs. R. H. B. Marsham 
Alice.Lemon ........... 
Algernon Davis ........ 
La Triomphant ........ 
Hon. Mrs. Lopes ...... 
W. A. Etherington .... 
Amarantha..v.....4.0-% 
Col. Weatherall ........ 
Acquisition 322.0; 2.2 .sa 
Mrs." W Knox. ee eee 








































ROSES. 
ROSE PRUNING. 

THE winter protection to the tops an 
stems of Tea, Hybrid Tea, and Hybris 
China Roses is being removed; the ol 
leaf soil, ete., taken from around th 
stems being put in a convenient spot read 
for digging into flower beds in May 
When cleaned, pruning will be proceede: 
with. As quantities of flowers are in rr 
quest, the weakest and oldest of the woo: 
is dispensed with, and that retained i 
dealt with according to its strength. 0 
the weaker-growing varieties it is cu 
back hard, while those which make stron 
growth are pruned but moderately hard 
This method may not answer in all ir 
stances alike, but it, is found to yield ii 
my own particular case very successil 
results.\ Hybrid Chinas are similar! 
dealt with, the strongest wood being lef 
perhaps a trifle longer than in the Hybrit 
Teas. Standards are pruned back fairl, 
hard. In the case of the dwarf Polyanth’ 
varieties as much as possible of last year’ 
wood is cut out, which at the time make 
the beds and plants look a perfect wreck 
but ample compensation for this is reape' 
by and bye, when a great quantity © 
vigorous shoots is pushed up from th 
base, which in due course produce :} 
wonderful profusion of bloom. To kee) 
the old York and Lancaster Rose dwar 
and in good flowering condition a certai 
amount of tne old wood needs to be 
out annually and the young wood cut bac! 
to three buds. Noisettes on a wall are rc 
lieved of the old flowering wood, the youn: 
growths are thinned, and those retaine 
for flowering tipped. Teas and Hybrir 
Teas grown under similar conditions hay 
the oldest wood cut away to make rool 
for the laying in of the best ripened 0 
last year’s growths, which are left en 
two-thirds their length. When pruning ! 
completed the beds will receive the pre 
scribed quantity of an artificially com 
pounded Rose manure and then be care 
fully pointed over. G. P. 
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-INDOOR PLANTS. 
i CISSUS DISCOLOR. 
pas, an illustration of which is given, is 
ne of the most useful and beautiful of 
Variegated plants, and one of the most 














{harming plants for draping hanging- 
baskets. It is very effective planted 
found the edges of baskets filled with 


jery bold Ferns, such as Phlebodium 
Lureum. The young shoots should be 
hegged round the sides and bottom of the 
jasket, and then permitted to hang about. 


juttings of the ripe shoots early in spring | 





‘trike freely, and make useful plants the 
|ame Season. | 
1° | noes aa ected 

AZALEAS AFTER FLOWERING. 


“HE imported plants are mostly sold in 
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may be reduced without injury. 
the young wood is getting a little firm at 
the base give more ventilation for a week 
or so, and then place outside to get fully 
ripened. Careful watering at all seasons 
is necessary, and in repotting be careful 
of the drainage, so that surplus water 
may pass freely away. Most of the plants 
imported have been grafted, but cuttings 
of the young shoots getting a little firm 
at the base will root freely in a green- 
house temperature in sandy peat with a 
layer of clean sand on the top. Bell- 
glasses are used for this work, but the 
glasses should bé wiped dry every morn- 
| ing and replaced. 1g Se 


When 


AURICULAS I 
be 
tell 


N. POTS. 
much obliged if you will 
the best way of growing 


I SHALL 


; very 
kindly 


me 





i 


| 
‘he shops and markets when in bloom 
| 





Auriculas in pots. 


I have kept some in a cold- 








Cissus 


1 
‘od die from neglect after the flowers 
‘ide, generally from exposure and 
‘tought. These fine-rooted plants soon 
trish of neglect in the matter of water- 
ig. The treatment required when the 
Iwers fade is to remove all dead blooms 
nd seed-pods and place the plant in a 
arm greenhouse, and syringe freely 
vice a day to encourage growth, and if 
Tger pots are required repot at once. 
nthe Continent the plants are grown in 
‘ames during summer, or until they are 
Tse enough for export, when they are 
sily lifted with balls, the potting taking 
ace after they reach the end of their 
yurney in the autumn. They move with 
sundance of roots and flower abundantly 
hen established in 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
Winter. If the plants come to hand 
ith larger balls than are required they 














= 











discolor. 
frame all winter after repotting them in 
August. They do not seem to come on yery 


well. They are in rather small pots. Ought 
I to repot them again now, as they are begin- 
ning to grow, and, if so, what ‘kind of soil 
suits them best?—T. B. 

[High-class named show Auriculas, such 
as self and edged flowers, to which’ we 
infer from your note you refer, grow 
rather slowly, and do not always bloom, 
even where they have good leafage—in- 
deed, it is possible by too high culture and 
feeding to create leafage of too coarse a 
kind, and not flower-producing crowns. 
These plants need as compost two-thirds 
of good, well-decayed old pasture or 
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a little soot may be added. The best time 
for potting is in the spring, just after the 
bloom is over, as it is then new roots are 
made. In doing that it may be needful 
sometimes to shake out all the old soil, to 
cut away,a portion of the root-stem that 
may have become useless, and thus to 
encourage the production of new roots, 
which are thrown out just beneath the 
leaves. When the plants are so treated 
it is well to get them first into rather 
small pots—such as are known as large 
60’s, or about 33 inches across the top... If 
the plants be very strong it may be need- 
ful to put them into 6-inch pots. In all 
cases never overpot, rather underpot, as 
Auriculas are not strong rooters. Per- 
haps your plants have been in rather too 
large pots, they may not be in good, firm 
soil, or they may be at times over- 
watered. 

During the winter, when at rest, the soil 
in the pots needs to be but just kept moist. 
As you say that now, in rather smaller 
pots, the plants look wonderfully well, we 
see no reason why, if you give them a 
shift into others a size larger in March, 
they should not flower well in April. None 
of the fine show or alpine varieties bloom 
too freely. As exhibited, the former 
seldom carry but one stem and truss of 
flowers—perhaps from five to seven pips. 
Alpines commonly carry two or even three 
trusses of from five to nine pips. None 
of the finest show varieties are strong 
growers in the sense that border Auriculas 
are. We have seen myriads of Auriculas 
of the show forms in pots, but have never 
seen the plants nearly hidden by flower. 
Commoner varieties of three or four-year- 
old plants in 6-inch or 7-inch pots may pro- 
duce six. or seven trusses, but not the best 
show or alpine varieties. 

The plants should be wintered in a cold 
frame, ever which a mat or two should be 
thrown in hard weather. Keep the plants 
on Stages and near the glass. Frost does 
the plants no harm, but disturbs the roots 
sometimes, breaking the pots. Failing a 
cold frame, then winter on the top shelf of 
a cool greenhouse, At all times give 
plenty of air.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cinerarias from cuttings.—Should any 
Cinerarias now in bloom exhibit Signs of 
exceptional quality in regard to flower and 
colour, they should be labelled and propa- 
gated later on. After the flowers fade, cut 
the old stems down to within a few inches 
of the soil in the pots, place them in a 
warm house, and afford water carefully 
for a time. Growths will presently push 
from the base, and when these have made 
a few leaves sever them with a sharp 
knife, taking care at the same time to save 
the young roots that are gene cally found 
attached, and pot them in a sandy com- 
post in thumbs or small 60’s. <A little 
warmth is beneficial until they are well 
rooted. Shade them from the sun and 
then treat in the ordinary way. Cinerarias 
grown thus are always dwarfer in habit, 
and produce much larger heads of bloom 
than seedlings.—A. W. 

Furcrea cubensis.—This curious bulbous 
plant came under my notice for the first time 
recently. The bulb had long narrow leaves, 
with a flower-spike almost 5 feet in length. 
Along this were disposed small and unattrac- 
tive flowers of a greenish shade, in some cases 
succeeded by minute bulblets, by which, ap- 
parently, the plant might be propagated. 
This was growing in a cold-house; and while 


it may well be interesting, no stretch of 
imagination could call it ornamental.—K rk. 





turfy loam, the other portion being com- 
posed of well-decayed cow-manure, or old 
hotbed-manure, thoroughly rotted leaf- 
soil, and sharp white sand. These in- 
gredients should be well mixed, and even | 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.,”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their cultwre and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, London, B.C. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apples.—Do nurserymen ever taste their 
own Apples? I think not. Recently I had 
a box of samples from a well-known fruit 
grower. Only one—London Pippin—was 
eatable, and that was dismissed with a 
curt description in the catalogue. It was 
juicy, crisp, well flavoured, and of fair 
size. Annie Elizabeth (which of all 
English Apples is the nearest approach to 
a Newtown when eaten in March) was not 
good. If well-ripened it is an excellent 
eating Apple. Unfortunately, it is never 
allowed to ripen properly, but is used as 
a kitchen Apple usually months before it 
is ripe. While the discussion over Cox’s 
Orange is going on I would like to say 
that I once took some of this variety with 
me to America, and that it was not at all 
appreciated over there. Americans prefer 
an Apple with more juice and softer flesh. 
I found last year in an American orchard 
an Apple closely resembling our Ribston 
Pippin. It was being used for cooking 
only. To please me some were sent up- 
stairs, but the family found them too hard 
and preferred a soft and highly-coloured 
Apple. <A pleasing feature of that house 
was the Apple habit. A large dish was 
always kept filled on a side table in the 
most used sitting-room, and nearly every- 
one ate an Apple before going to bed. 
King of Tompkins County was the best 
eating Apple I came across in eastern 
orebards, then Jonathan, Baldwin and 
Northern Spy. The first-named was 
almost too large. Has anyone grown it 
for dessert in England with success? I 
have had some good Cockle and Sturmer 
Pippins in January and February, also 
Claygate Pearmain.—ALickE MARTINEAU, 
Hurst, Berks, February 24th, 1914. 

Early Cabbage Harbinger.—The small 
firm heads of Cabbage staged on March 
10th at the meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society showed the advance over 
the older forms as regards earliness. The 
variety named above was remarkable for 
its finish and good quality, and, though 
small, the heads were well formed and 
solid. Harbinger is well. named, as it is 
certainly well in advance of the older 
forms; indeed, it is at Jeast a month or 
six weeks earlier than the well-known 
spring or early varieties. I have heard 
the remark made that it is early and good, 
but too small. I do not admit this, though 
doubtless I have a weakness for quality 
over mere size. On account of its size I 
fear it would not be a. great favourite 
in large market gardens, but for home 
supplies it is excellent. It is remarkably 
hardy, and from an early border a nice 
lot of material can be had at a time when 
Cabbages are of greater value than at any 
other season, and the land, when cleared, 
can be utilised for early salads. This 
variety, sown in mid-July, will be ready 
for use in February.—W. F. 

A good summer Lettuce—Duke of Corn- 
wall.—We have plenty of good summer 
Lettuces both in the Cos and Cabbage2 
types, but a few stand out so prominently 
as to be worth special notice. The one I 
1efer to is not Known so well as it deserves. 
Duke of Cornwall is a large Lettuce with 
closely-folding leaves and scarcely any use- 
less material. Though large, the growth 
is compact, and for summer use it is one 
of the most useful I have seen as it re- 
mains solid and does not bolt when full 
grown. his variety is not unlike the old 
Malta, an ideal summer Lettuce in a hot 
season, but the newer variety is of better 
quality—remarkably tender and _ crisp. 
Sown in April and May there will be good 
heads in June and July, or, if desired, a 
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later sowing may with advantage be made 
early in June for August use. To do it 


justice it requires plenty of space, a good 


root run, and ample moisture in its early 
stages.—K. 





DATES AS FOOD. 

WHEN ripe, the Dates are gathered by 
Arabs and sent from the desert to Tunis 
or Philipville, and thence shipped to Mar- 
seilles, there to be prepared for the British 
market. In the packing-houses at the 
French port the fruit is carefully selected 
and graded and then neatly arranged in 
small boxes or cartons, in which the Dates 
are offered to consumers. It requires the 
knowledge and experience of the expert to 
select fruit that will arrive in good condi- 
tion in England, America, and Russia. 
Byen those who are capable of judging the 
various lots upon arrival would utterly 
fail in the work of choosing and packing 
at an early stage of the proceedings. There 
are many qualities and varieties of Dates 
produced in the Sahara. Of the latter, 
more than thirty are known to traders, 
but only one fulfils the requirements de- 
manded for export to England. To the 
Arabs this is known as the Degletknour, 
signifying a light-coloured Date; and that 
is the one which, by reason of its excellent 
quality and attractive appearance, justi- 
fies the heavy expense of grading, packing, 
and transport. - Fully 90 per cent. of the 
fruit is shipped to England in exactly the 
same condition as it leaves the Date Palm 
of the desert; and frequently the Dates 
are consumed in Hngland within ten days 
of having been gathered in Africa. There 
is so much sugar in the fruit that artificial 
means of preservation are not necessary. 
At times, when there is an excessive 
amount of moisture in the Dates, a drying 
process is employed, but that is seldom 
necessary. The present crop, which will 
be available until April, is of exceptionally 
good quality. Scrupulous cleanliness is 
maintained in the packing-houses of Mar- 
seilles, most, if not all, of which are fre- 
quently visited by the American consul and 
his staff, who elosely inspect the fruit, 
and the manner in which it is selected and 
pirepared for shipment. Nothing defiled— 
in the way of foodstuff—must enter 
America, and the fact that large quanti- 
ties of Sahara Dates are exported to the 
United States is ample testimony to the 
excellence of the fruit. 

Daintiness of packing has had much to 
do with the success of the trade in all the 
countries to which the Dates are exported. 
Had the fruit been sent into England and 
other parts in the same style as the 
cheaper varieties of Turkish Arabia, a 
demand for ‘‘ Tunis’? Dates would never 
have been created. In these days of keenly 
conflicting interests it is as well to state 
clearly that praise of the African Date 
niust not be taken to imply belittlement 
or anything derogatory in regard to the 
fruit of Bussorah. The best quality from 
that part of the world (known as Hallowi), 
is a very fine growth; after which come 
the reddish-brown Khadrawi and the cheap 
Sayer Date. All are highly nutritious, 
and the masses always consume those 
shipped on the banks of the Shat-el-Arab, 
some sixty miles from the head of the 
Persian Gulf; whilst epicures and others 
who have a fondness for fruits daintily 
presented, favour the produce which comes 
from the Sahara via Marseilles. 

In certain parts of the large Sahara 
oasis there is little else to nourish the 
people who inhabit the district. The Arab 
does not waste any portion of his Date, 
the stones being frequently used as food 
for camels. .Hasselquist, the famous 
traveller, wrote: ‘‘ The stones or kernels 
of the dates are hard as horn, and nobody 
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would imagine that any animal would eat 
them, but the Egyptians break them, grind 
them on their handmills, and, from want of 
better food, give them to their camels, |} 
which eat them.’? Nowadays Date stones | 
are-given to the camels unground, and to | 
hear the crunching of those hard kernels | 
is indeed a weird sound.—The Field. 








FRUIT. ' 


_—_— 


VINES IN THE SOUTH OF FRANGR, 


Tne Vine has been grown in the South of 
France from time immemorial, and all the 
varieties which did not give satisfaction, 
whether in the matter of fertility or the 
quality of their Grapes, have been elimi- 
nated in the course of years. The result 
of this process of continual selection is” 
that the kinds cultivated in France to-day 
are, for different reasons, all recommend: 
able. 4 
The following is a list of the Vines now 
cultivated in France :— 
Pinot noir, Pinot blanc (or Chardonnay), | 
in the Champenoise region, are justly 
valued for the production of the famous | 
champagnes. Pinot Meunier is the kind 
mostly grown in the mountain region of | 
Reims. Gamay and its varieties dominate in | 
VHst. The early Gamay of the Vosges is | 
the earliest of all the Gamay varieties. | 
For the production of white wine th 
Riesling takes first place in preference t 
Savagnin blanc or Traminer, which tend 
to disappear. Pinot noir and Pinot blane 
(or Chardonnay) are preferred in Basse 
Bourgogne for the manufacture of white 
wines. For ordinary wines Gamay noir, 
France noir de ’Yonne, and Sacy and Melon 
(the last two whites) are used. César or 
Romain, which produces a wine of fine 
quality, though rather hard at first, is met 
with chiefly in the Coulange-la-Vineuse 
region. Pinot and Gamay again dominate - 
in the Céte d’Or and Sadéne-et-Loire, which 
comprise the great wine-growing country 
of Burgundy. Pinot noir fin or Pinot bon 
grain and Pinot Liebault produce the 
finest red Burgundies. The Gamay vyarie- 
ties chiefly grown are the round, which is 
the best as regards the quality of wine, 
and is still known as Gamay des Gamays. 
Gamay d’Arcenant is the most productive ; 
Gamay teinturier the most fertile of the 
teinturiers; Gamay teinturier Fréau the 
most grown and the best of the Gamays. 
Chardonnay, for the production of white 
wines, takes first place among Burgundies; 
Aligoté and Melon are greatly inferior t0 
it. Melon is the most prolific of Burgut- 
dies. Gamay, again, is the great Vine of 
the Beaujolais region, in the granitic soils 
of which it acquires its best qualities and 
produces some greatly esteemed wines. 
Poulsard, in the Jura (called also Arbois 
in the Doubs), is the Vine that produces 
the best vintages of those regions. It is 
generally associated with Trousseau. 
Savagnin (the Traminer of the Rhine 
Valley) is the white wine variety of the 
Jura. Syrah is the red wine producer of 
the Cétes du Rhone. From it come Hermi- 
tage and Cote Rotie, associated with the 
white wine-producing Viognier. Rousanne 
or Marsanne is none other than Rousette 
of Saint Péray (Ardache), which produces: 
the much-liked sparkling wine of that 
name. Mondeuse first, then Persan, Durif, 
and Corbeau, are cultivated in the Savoie 
et l’Isére region fora red wine. It requires. 
special culture, owing to the cold climate. 
As white wine producers in the same 
region there are Roussette or Altesse first; 
next Verdesse, the latter chiefly in the 
Isere. Chenin noir, syn. Pinot d’Aunis, 
produces the best reds grown in the Bassin 
de la Loire. Gros lot de Cinq Mars is the 
most prolific, but a wine of poor quality. 
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Grape Gloire de France. 


‘“harentes, otherwise Ugni blanc, in Pro- 
vence, is much its superior. Semillon 
‘ylane du Bordelais and Meslier Saint 
‘Prancois are also grown in the Bassin de la 
“oire. Cabernet-Sauvignon and Cabernet 
‘rane, often, the latter, associated with 
Merlot productif, Verdot, and Malbec ou 


36t, are in the first’ rank of quality 
vintages. As white wines Morecare Sémil- 
‘on, Sauvignon, and Muscadelle’ Cot or 


Valbee- are the most grown in Lot-et- 
Garonne; and Haut Languedoc, for red 
Wines, and Muscadelle for white. Folle 
blanche in Armagnac is cultivated for 
‘prandies. Tannat predominates on the 
Pyrenées. Grenache and Carignane pro- 
duce the famous red liqueur wines of the 
Collioure. Banyuls and Port Vendrés 
‘regions are associated with three equally 
excellent Grapes—viz., Muscat d’Alex- 
‘andre, Maccabec, and the White Mal- 
-voisie. Aramon is the great wine pro- 
ducer of Bas Languedoc, next the 
hybrids Bouschet, and notably VTetit 
Bouschet and Alicante Henri-Bouschet, 
Oarignane, and Mourvédre. Clairette, 
associated with Picquepoul blanc, is 
‘grown for white wine. Muscat Alex- 
andrie produces the liqueur known as 
: 


‘Prontignan. Aramon, again, is met with 
‘in Provence in the poorest and driest soils ; 
aiso Carignane, which is unfortunately 
‘Subject to mildew. Cinsaut Mourvedre or 
‘Espar (is losing ground though of incon- 
‘testable quality), Clairette, next Ugni, are 
‘the favoured whites. In Algeria one finds 


France. 
- Our correspondent mentions, in addition 
to the above, the following ‘among black 
Grapes :— 
» GLorre pe France, of which an illustra- 
‘tion is given, is a very vigorous and fertile 
pind, producing Grapes of great size and 
sometimes of enormous size, round in 
‘shape, and black. It fruits freely and is 
esteemed both for wine-making and 
dessert, 

DELIcEs DES GouRMETS is also of vigorous 
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| CHENIN BLANC, otherwise Pinot blane de 
i Loire, Plant d’Anjou, produce the white | long-shouldered and not very compact, the | vigorous and productive, the clusters very 
nes of Anjou and the famous vintages | fruit large, fleshy, and of delicious flavour. | large, and shouldered. The fruit is large, 
Folle blanche dominates in| 


‘everywhere the Vines of the South of 





growth and crops freely. The bunches are | 


It is one of the handsomest and best of | 
dessert Grapes. Among red Grapes :— 


From a photogragh sent by Mons. Benjamin 
Fabre-Bireau, tn Villegailhenc, Aude, S. France. 


MERVEILLE pU LANGUEDOC is a vigorous , 
and very productive variety, bearing enor- | 
mous, compact clusters. The Grapes are | 
above average size, spherical in shape, and | 
copper coloured, juice abundant and very 
sweet. It is an excellent dessert. Grape, 
and produces a white wine of remarkable 
quality. 

PROLIFIQUE is vigorous and very produc- | 


| It keeps very well, 


SERVAN, which is also figured, is very 


slightly oval, and golden when quite ripe. 
to which quality it 
owes its name of Servan. 

BLANQUETTE iS a very vigorous and pro- 


ductive kind, the clusters long and 
shouldered, the fruit medium-sized and 
oval-shaped, golden when ripe. It is an 


excellent dessert Grape, and also yields a 
white wine of great delicacy. 

Muscat pu LANGurEpoo is of medium 
vigour and productiveness, but bears very 


large, long, cylindrical clusters. The 
fruit is large—often very large—pale 





amber in colour, golden when quite ripe. 
It also keeps very well. 

The Vines of the South of France in- 
clude a fair number of sorts that are both 
vigorous and’ fertile and produce fine 
and well-flavoured Grapes, and of which 
the superb and abundant foliage is admir- 
ably suited for the embellishment of walls, 
espaliers, covered ways, the fronts of 
houses, ete. Gardens and _ houses so 
adorned have a very attractive appear- 
ance. BENJAMIN FABRE-BIRAU. 

In Villegailhenc, Aude. 

[The cuts, prepared from photographs 
sent us by a correspondent, we have done 
our best to reproduce. It is clear that in 
the south of our country, at all events, 


more attention might be given to the 
hardier Vines in the open air. On hill 


soils they are not so good, but certainly in 
the sheltered valleys and warm soils, if 
we took the pains they do in the north 
and other parts of France, we might get 
a good result with a choice of varieties 
like Chasselas de Fontainbleau and others. 
Ep. ] 





GRAFTING FRUIT TREES. 
THE season for grafting will soon be with 
us, and those who desire the best results 
will use only grafts of a stout, well- 
ripened nature. The thickest part of a 
strong shoot of last year’s growth is alone 
advisable (about lead-pencil thickness) as 





Grape Servan. From a photograph sent by Mons. Benjamin Fabre-Bireau. 


tive. The bunches are large, above 
average size, spherical in shape, and of a 
pale rose colour.. It is excellent as a 
dessert fruit, also for wine-mMaking, pro- 
ducing a very agreeable heady white wine. 
Among white Grapes i— 


a graft. Care must be taken that it con- 
tains buds other ‘than fruit-buds. A 
simple splice is in practice usually as good 
a method of joining graft and stock as 
any, and much the quickest. It is not 
desirable to graft on to ill-rooted stocks, 
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and well-rooted stocks make far more 
zrowth in a year than weak ones would 
produce in two. 
‘sults from grafts put on about the fourth 
week in March in Cornwall, or before any 
buds begin to break. Of over 150 splice- 
grafted last year only three failed to grow, 
and none blew off, though very much ex- 
posed to wind, so I think that elaborate 
methods of grafting are not required un- 
Jess in very peculiar cases. As regards 
budding, I have got the best methods when 
the bark of the stock was young and fresh, 
and have been more successful with earlier 
budding than, is usually advised. 
budding should be usually confined to the 
north side of branches, or growth may 
result in the same season, which is not 
what we desire if good results are wanted. 
30th budding and grafting are very 
simple operations, and all who want the 
highest. pleasure in fruit growing should 
learn how to perform them, 
W. J. FARMER. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pear buds injured.—I enclose flower buds 
from some old Pear-trees. Will you kindly 
inform me if they are diseased and if any 
treatment could be applied now to the trees 
to do them any good. They were lime-washed 
a month since. Do the buds enable you to 
judge if the trees are worth keeping? They 
are probably twenty years old, and are 
trained as espaliers.—H. B. BARLOow. 


[There is no disease present in the 
flower-buds, their scorched appearance 
being due entirely to the lime-wash used. 
We were apprehensive at first that the 
lime had destroyed the germs in the buds, 
but find on putting them under the micro- 
scope that they are uninjured. They 
should, therefore, in due course flower, 
and, barring accidents in the shape of 
frost; ete., set fruit. Judging by the 
strength of the fruit-buds sent we see no 
reason to condemn the trees. Their age is 
not great, and if they are healthy and pro- 
ductive, the varieties good, and the quality 
satisfactory, they should continue to be 
serviceable for some years to come. ] 

Pear Doyenné du Comice.—Can you inform 


me whether the Pear Doyenné du Comice is | 
If it is, kindly inform me what | 
It seems to me essen- | 


self sterile? 
Pear to plant near it. 


I have got the best re; | 


Early | 





live bark and wood to sustain life in the 
shoot until the tree was lifted, since when 
there has been a gradual collapse. The 
same thing is, doubtless, the cause of the 
death of the shoots mentioned. The only 
thing to be done is to cut back such shoots 
to where the wood is sound and alive, and 
train in growths of the current season to 
take their places. Seeing the tree was 
acquired and planted as recently as last 
autumn, the injury must have been pre- 
sent when it came into your possession. 
You would have done well to. have 
eschewed the use of the. well-rotted 
manure, as this will have a tendency to 


| induce the tree to make rank sappy wood. 





tial in such a case that a Pear blooming at | 


the same time as Doyenné du Comice is neces- 
sary.—A. E. DELPH. 


[Doyenné du Comice: appears to be in- 
fertile with its own pollen. That being so, 


it is necessary, as with so many other 
Pears, to plant near it another which 
flowers at about the same time, and it 


may also be needful to introduce bees to 
earry the pollen in case there is any lack 
of insects, for the wind carries pollen of 
Pears and Apples a very short distance. 
Among the varieties that flower at about 
the same time as Doyenné du 
Beurré Bose, Dr. Jules Guyot, Passe Col- 
mar, Glou Morceau, Michaelmas Nelis, 
and Pitmaston Duchess are the 
known. Doyenné du Comice is almost the 
last to flower. Where another tree cannot 
be planted it would be sufficient to graft in 
a branch of one of the late-flowering sorts 
mentioned. ] 


Injury to Peach shoot.—Will you 
tell me if the enclosed shoot, taken from a 
young Peach-tree, is infested with canker? 

he trouble, similar to that on piece sent, has 
broken out in one or two places. 
was only planted last November, in a mixture 
of old turf, well-rotted manure, and leaf soil, 
also old soot and lime. Do you think it pos- 
sible that it could be infected before it came 
from the nurseries, as I cannot think it could 
have got the disease in so short a time here? 
If you think it is canker, could you. kindly 
suggest a remedy, if there is one, as I have 
always understood there is no cure. The tree 
is planted in a cool greenhouse.—CaNKER. 


[We find no trace’ of canker ‘on 
Peach shoot sent, but on the lower part of 
it there is a deeply-seated wound, which 
we should say is of long standing. How 
this was caused we are unable to say. 
There was no doubt just-a sufficiency of 


please 


Comice, | 


The tree | 





best | 


| treatment the 


| moved and the berries are swelling. 


A border consisting of the other con- 
stituents named would have been much 
more suitable.] 

Outside Vine borders.—Towards the end 
of this, or early in the coming month, the 
winter covering should be removed. Then 
rake the surface clean and leave it for a 
few days to get dry. If the borders were 
not top-dressed last autumn an oppor- 
tunity will thus be afforded for getting it 
done with regard to Vines which have 
been recently, or are about to-be, started. 
To do this the inert surface soil should 
first be pricked up with a fork and taken 
away. Then apply a concentrated Vine 
manure according to directions, and cover 
this with a mixture of turfy loam, burnt 
soil, wood-ashes, and as much fine lime 
rubble as will keep the whole open for 
the free passage of rain and water when 
artificially applied. If the roots are in 
good working order they quickly feed up 
into, and take possession of, this top- 
dressing. To hold the latter in place some 


| whole turves—if fresh cut all the better— 


should be laid along the outer edge. When 
the amount of attention just detailed is 
not required all that is needed is to apply 
a fertiliser and lightly prick it in. Both 
in this and the previous instance the sur- 
face should be mulched with 2 inches of 
fresh horse droppings. 

Vines in flower.—A warm, fairly dry, 
and buoyant atmosphere is necessary for 
Vines when the flowering stage is reached. 
Suitable temperatures are 65 degs. at 
night and 70 degs. by day, with a further 
rise of 10 degs. with sun-heat. For 
Muscats and yarieties that require similar 
day temperature may be 
jo degs. Fertilise all shy setters by hand, 
with pollen taken from DBlack Hamburgh 
or Black Alicante. This should be done 
with care, as if performed clumsily more 
harm than good results. Thinning of the 
free-setting kinds may be commenced 
directly the surplus bunches have been re- 
With 
respect to Muscats and other shy setters 
this operation is best deferred until it can 
be seen which of the berries are taking the 
lead, or, in other words, which are the 


| most fertile. Even then it is ofttimes wise 


| 





the | 


to leave more berries in the bunches than 
appear necessary, for some berries will 
keep pace with the others until the stoning 
stage is reached and then lag behind. If 
left they never attain full size, and when 
examined such berries are found to con- 
tain but one seed. The bunches of Black 
Hamburgh, in fact of any variety which 
presents no difficulty in regard. to setting, 
should be freely thinned at the outset, 
while varieties that attain a very large 
size should be extra well thinned.— 
LO ed eh dae 

Outdoor Figs.—Where these can be left 
unprotected during the winter’ the 
thinning out of unripened ‘and surplus 
shoots can now be done. If the main 
branches only are fastened to the wall, 
and the others with the young wood pro- 
ject from its face—a method which, in 
warm localities, leads to the production of 











a great quantity of fruit—this is all the 
pruning that is required. Where rigid 
training obtains a sufficiency only of the 
best. ripened and most fruitful growths) 
should be retained, cutting the surplus 
back to two buds or joints to supply 
growths to take the place next autumn of 
this season’s fruiting wood. Where pro-) 
tection has to be given the material, 
whatever it may consist of, should now be} 
gradually dispensed with, so that the! 
pruning may be carried out early in April. 
There is yet time to deal with unfruitfuyl) 
trees in the way of curtailing the root-run 
and taking steps to prevent anything of! 
the kind occurring in future. All newly-) 
planted wall trees should now be pruned) 
as far as is deemed desirable, and he 
secured to the wall either with ties or by 
means of shreds and nails. 



































VEGETABLES. 


_ 


ONIONS AND LEEKS, 


In these days, when many vegetables and 
fruits are judged by size rather than} 
quality, everyone is trying to produce the 
greatest monstrosities. I remember well | 
when I first started growing large Oniong 
that one of my men, who took a keen inter- 
est in the work, used to take a piece of 
string and measure the bulbs to see how 
much they grew in a week. Large Onions 
are now grown in many gardens, and, ag 
they are much appreciated for cooking 
whole, are in request for that purpose, 
Seed that was sown in boxes early in 
January will have produced plants of fair 
size by now. These should be hardened off 
ready for tiansplanting. One of the great 
secrets in growing large bulbs is never to 
allow the plants to receive a check of any 
kind. The aim, then, should be to have 
strong, healthy plants that are thoroughly 
hardened off before being transferred to 
their permanent quarters.. Some pot up 
the plants, but I have never been able to 
derive much benefit from this, as the roots 
of Onions will descend a considerable dis- 
tance into the soil, provided it has been 
well prepared beforehand, and when the 
plants are carefully lifted from the bed 
into which they have been pricked out, 
most of the roots will adhere to them, pro: 
vided the operation is done with care. 
The distance Onions should be planted 
apart much depends on the quality of the 
ground and whether the bulbs are intended 
for exhibition. Where there is ample 
space, 18 inches between the rows and— 
1 foot between the plants will not be found 
too much if extra large bulbs are desired 
Some plant with a dibber, but I prefer 
taking out a small trench deep enough to 
admit of the roots going straight down, 
then filling in the soil round them with 
the hand, making it firm. It is also ad- 
visable to put a small stick to each plant 
and tie the foliage up to the same to pre- 
vent them being blown abcut by high 
winds. The first week in April being soor 
enough for transplanting, the plants 
should have been pricked out a sufficient 
distance apart to enable them to grow 
sturdy and allow of their being lifted with — 
all the roots attached. Choose, if possible, 
showery weather for planting, but if this 
cannot be done then sprinkle the plants — 
over every evening until the roots have — 
taken hold of the soil, after which liberal 
supplies of liquid manure will be needed, 
especially in hot weather, so as to get the | 
growth thoroughly matured before tle — 
autumn. ; , 
Leeks are also raised under artificial 
heat and afterwards transferred to the 
open ground. This vegetable has now be- 
come very popular, and is well grown by 
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‘nany, both in large and small gardens; 
}pven the amateur excels in the production 
‘of the Leek. Those fine, clean stems that 
'bne meets with at exhibitions have been 
wiven a great amount of care and are 
jworthy of all the attention they get. Seed 
‘sown under glass produces plants quite 
“three months in adyance of that sown in 
jthe open ground, which is a great con- 
sideration where early Leeks are required. 
| These, if treated in the same way as 
Celery, will give fine, clean, delicate stems 
/that are not only a pleasure to look at, 
‘out form a valuable article of food. The 
‘plants should be well hardened off previ- 
‘ous to planting out, and will need liberal 
(treatment afterwards if the best results 
|} are to be obtained. ERaOy Be 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


| Early and late Potatoes.—We do not 
“want late Potatoes in the garden unless 
|the garden is very large, as they are better 
grown in the field. Formerly we grew the 
/Ashleaf very largely, and some years ago 
‘[ had a variety of Ashleaf with golden- 
‘dlotched foliage which forced well, but: I 
lost sight of it when I left the neighbour- 
‘hood. Now Duke of York and Sharpe's 
|Belipse are a good deal grown. Ninety- 
‘fold is a good cropper, but not quite so 


Mearly as Sharpe’s Express. SHO 
|Llewellyn is a good second early, and 


British Queen and King Edward VII. will 
tome on well in succession, and the Factor 
is a good late variety. The sets, especially 
‘of the early kinds, should be placed in 
suitable positions for sprouting. One good 
strong eye is better than more to obtain a 
jgood early crop, as too many ‘stems are 
‘nly productive of a lot of small Pota- 
toes.—H. 


| An early Lettuce—Commodore Nutt.— 
‘For first crop in the open I have’ found 
‘Commodore Nutt of great value. Doubt- 
‘less there are others equally meritorious, 
but the one named never failed me for 
earliest supplies) When sown under a 
‘cloche or handglass on a warm border it 
‘gave small heads, quite large enough for 
home supplies. It is an ideal Lettuce for 
gardens where space is an object, as the 
plants make a very compact growth and 
‘May be planted quite close, say, 4 inches 
to 6 inches apart. The seedlings soon 
begin to heart, there being very few outer 
leaves. The leaves are of a dark green 
colour and of excellent quality. I have 
“sown this variety for cutting over when 
Quite young. Sown in pans or boxes it 
Soon gives a supply of cutting material. 
‘It may be sown for use at any season 
where a small-hearted Lettuce is required 
ina short time. It is one of the earliest 
t) heart that I have grown. Though intro- 
duced for some years it still retains its 
good points and has not deteriorated in 
any way.—W. 

_ Seakale.—Seakale cuttings to furnish 
crowns for forcing next winter must now 
/e planted. Rich ground is necessary for 
this crop, but if sufficient manure has not 
been dug in the plants should be well fed 
whilst they are in full growth. Planting 
is best done with a trowel, leaving the top 
of the cutting on a level with the: surface 
of the soil, afterwards placing a double 
handful of fine cinder ashes over each to 
‘Prevent slugs eating the young shoots 
‘When growth commences. If well de- 
veloped crowns are desired plant the 
‘cuttings 18 inches apart, and have the 
‘tows 2 feet asunder. When space is re- 
‘stricted 6 inches less between the rows 
“ay be allowed. 

(! Asparagus from seed.—Now is the time 
0 prepare ground for the sowing of 
Asparagus seed with the object of form- 
ng a permanent bed or beds, This should 
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be done by thoroughly manuring and well- 
digging the proposed site two spits deep. 
Farmyard, old hotbed, and spent mush- 
room manure are all good for this pur- 
pose, and for a heavy, retentive soil add 
a liberal quantity of lime rubbish and 
purnt soil. If the ground is prepared in 
this way at once it will be in fine order 
either for planting or sowing in April. 


Parsnips.—These useful roots are much 
more useful and of better flavour when 
grown under routine cultivation. Any 
fairly loose, rich soil which has not been 
recently manured suits their requirements 
pertectly, and in such soil there is no 
necessity for making deep holes with a 
stob of wood or a crowbar in order to en- 
courage ‘the roots on their downward 
career. These huge overgrown specimens 
to which we are accustomed on exhibition 
tables are not to be compared with the 
smaller and sweeter produce which has 
been more naturally grown, and there is 
not in the case of the latter the same 
amount of waste. These huge Parsnips 
do not denote any exceptional horticul- 
tural skill; the method of production may 
be followed with the greatest success by 
the merest amateur in gardening. In 
Parsnips, Leeks, Carrots, and Onions, 
quality is very often sacrificed to size, and 
it would be to the interest of growers and 
consumers alike were judges to take the 
matter under consideration.—K. Bricurt. 
_ Barly Lettuces.—Lettuces that were raised 
in boxes will now be ready for transplanting. 
These are sure to be attacked by slugs unless 
precautions be taken to keep them under. 
The soil on which Lettuces are grown cannot 
well be too rich, neither when the plants are 
well established can they be supplied with too 
much moisture, provided the soil be open, 
The finest early varieties I have grown are 
Golden Queen and Perfect Gem. They both 
turn in early, are of close, compact growth, 
and may be planted about 4 inches or 5 inches 
apart each way. As there are but few out- 


side leaves, there is but very little waste, 
therefore only a limited svace need be planted 


for an early supply.—H. G. P 





BOOKS. 


“LE NOUVEAU JARDIN PIT- 

TORESQUE.’’* 
Tue Belgian people have clearly awakened 
to the importance of picturesqueness in 
gardens. For ages they have been the 
most ridiculous of all gardeners. I have 
an old book showing all the gardens done 
a couple of hundred years ago by a river 
in Holland. The cuts are very well en- 
graved in copper, and they show every 
Single tree shaved and clipped out of re- 
cognition. That was the influence of the 
architect coming from the Roman days, 
when they had no garden flora in the sense 
that we have it now, an idea which sat 
like a nightmare on the gardens of Europe 
for ages. 

This is an association of men interested 
in the picturesque garden, to defend it 
and make it known. It has its competi- 
tions, its shows, and its congresses—far 
too many, we think. What they really 
need is examples of good gardens. In 
the sort of magazine they publish there 
are some fair examples of English gardens 
shown. The introduction is by Mr. H. 
Correyon, who writes in his usual grace- 
ful way. Among the examples given are 
some of planting natural rocks, which is 
a very desirable thing to work for. In 
these islands there are hundreds of situa- 
tions in which natural. rock crops out 
which might be planted in a charming way 
without much trouble. It is printed on 
tin-shiny paper, which robs the good cuts 
of some of their charm, and some of the 
cuts are very good. Wauks 

* “Le Nouyeau Jardin Pittoresque.” Published by the 
Association Nationale pour la’ Rénoyation dans l'Art du 
Jardins. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Peaches.—The forwardest Peaches 
now passing through the stoning period 
should be thinned as soon as the seed- 
vessels become quite hard. If the trees 
have been established for some years and 
are still in robust condition one fruit to 
every square foot covered by the branches 
and young wood constitutes a good crop. 
In regard to younger trees in a vigorous 
condition the fruits may be left a trifle 
closer together. The extra quantity of 
fruit will then serve to balance matters by 
checking exuberant growth. Nectarines 
may be left about 9 inches or 10 inches 
apart on the trees. When really fine 
samples of both of the foregoing fruits are 
required for exhibition more latitude in 
thinning must be granted, and half as 
much space again as that mentioned must 
be allowed between the fruits. When 
making the final selection give as far as 
possible those fruits situated on the upper 
side of the wood and such as can without 
inconvenience be elevated on strips of wood 
or lath later on, the preference, as these, 
when ripe, will be deeply coloured and of 
the highest flavour. In the case of Lord 
Napier Nectarine, the skin of which is apt 
to scorch when subjected to direct sun- 
light, afford a slight shade during the 
hottest part of the day when the fruit 
begins to colour. I’rom now until the 
fruits begin to ripen stimulative waterings 
nmiust be afforded as often as is necessary. 
If well drained, the borders will require 
it frequently, and if liquid is scarce a con- 
centrated fruit manure should be used as 
often and when the vendors advise. Horse 
droppings spread 3 inches in thickness over 
the surface of the border are a great help, 
as a great deal of the nutriment they con- 
tzin is washed down to the roots when 
watering. Hither the garden engine, hose, 
or syringe must be used twice daily to 
keep down red spider and aphis by well 
washing the foliage on each occasion. 
Keep the young wood regularly tied to 
the trellis and stop lateral growths at the 
first leaf. If necessary the hurrying of 
the crop to maturity may be done with im- 
punity once the critical stage of stoning is 
passed. A day and night temperature of 
70 deg. to 75 deg, and 65 deg. respectively 
and closing sufficiently early in the after- 
noon to command a temperature of 90 deg. 
will greatly assist in its achievement. 

Successional houses.—Here thinning, 
regulating, and tying in of young shoots, 
accompanied with a thinning of the fruits, 
now require attention. With lengthening 
days syringing or washing of the foliage 
may now be more freely indulged in, but 
should ‘‘fly’’ appear vaporise at once. 
Give the borders all the water they re- 
quire in a tepid state and ventilate care- 
fully when the wind is in a cold quarter. 
Maintain a day and night temperature of 
65 deg. and 60 deg., and when the day pro- 
mises to be fine and bright shut down the 
valves in the hot-water pipes first thing in 
the morning. In the 

Late house the trees have flowered and 
set, and disbudding is going forward, A 
heavy set having resulted, surplus fruits 
on the under side of the wood are being 
rubbed off and those on the upper side 
slightly reduced. 'To enable the latter to 
cast off the remains of the flowers forcible 
Syringings are necessary. A good water- 
ing following the application of a fruit 
manure will assist them to swell quickly, 
and until the stoning period is passed 
liquid manure is sufliciently stimulative. 
This is applied on every occasion when root 
waterings are necessary. 

Vineries.—Vines in varicus stages of de- 








yelopment, from those on which the Grapes 
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are taking their last swelling to those 
ready for disbudding, are now demanding 
a good deal of attention. In the first case 
the bunches need a final scrutiny, when any 
berries that are likely to unduly press upon 
others should be cut out. Give every at- 
tention to the stopping of sub-lateral 
growths, doing this while it can be per- 
formed with the finger and thumb; not 
allowing them to extend and then have to 
use the knife and cut them out. Pay the 
strictest attention to the watering of in- 
side borders, and that the berries may 
attain the largest size diluted liquid 
manure in a tepid state or an equivalent 
is indispensable up to the time colouring 
commences. Vines which will shortly be 
in flower should have their laterals finally 
tied to the trellis, stopping all sub-lateral 
growths at the first leaf and reducing the 
number of bunches to one on each lateral. 
When in flower the conditions mentioned 
in previous notes will be observed. Dis- 
budding on later-started Vines will be done 
as soon as the best bunches can be dis- 
cerned, leaving but one shoot on a spur. 
As these lengthen they are stepped at two 
leaves beyond the bunch and surplus 
Lunches are pinched off. Sub-laterals are 
dispensed with below the bunch, and those 
above it stopped at the first leaf. Tying 
down, which has to be done by degrees, is 
best effected in dull weather or in the after- 
noon, the greatest care being necessary in 
the case of varieties which make vigorous 
growth, such as Black Alicante, Gros 
Maroc, ete. If an undue strain is put on 
the young growths of these they may not 
snap off at the time, but they will almost 
be sure to do so the next day .when the 
sun is up. 


Flower garden.—The pruning of Hybrid 
perpetual, Hybrid China, Provence, and 
all other types of Roses in the open, with 
the exception of Teas and Hybrid Teas, is 
being pushed on and will soon be brought 
t» a conclusion. Protective materials such 
as Bracken have been removed from Tea 
and tender Roses. 

Kitchen garden.—Seed of Early Milan 
and Snowball Turnips should now be sown 
in sufficient quantity to meet all possible 
demands. The first-named turns in 
quickly, but soon ‘‘ bolts,’’ while, in com- 
parison, the second remains in use for a 
fairly long period. A good succession is 
obtained by sowing Red Globe, a distinct 
strap-leaved sort, and Criterion a fort- 
night later. Sowings of Spinach should 
be made regularly for some time to come 
now, Viroflay, which yields large succulent 
leaves, being an excellent variety for sum- 
mer use. The earliest sown Celery now 
needs to be pricked off. This may be done 
into boxes, but the best plan is to prick 
the seedlings 6 inches apart into a frame 
in which Potatoes have been forced. 
Gnions of such varieties as Ailsa Craig, 
Cranston’s Excelsior. ete., should be 
pricked off into boxes at a distance of 
8.inches apart each way. Those who fell 
in with the suggestion made some time 
since as to the dibbling in of the seed some 
© inches apart, instead of sowing it broad- 
cast, will now see the wisdom of doing so, 





as there is no pricking out todo. A. W. 
MIDLAND COUNTIBS. 
Plant-houses.—Azalea indica should 


have all the seed-vessels picked off as soon 
as the flowers fade. Examine the plants 
closely to see that they are quite free from 
thrips, for if these troublesome insects are 
present they will increase rapidly under 
the warm treatment which the plants 
should have to induce them to make their 
growth. A surface-dressing of an ap- 
proved artificial manure May now be given 
with advantage, particularly in the case of 





any plants that are underpotted. This 
will help the young growth and be more 
effectual than giving larger pots. If any 
plants are to be repotted the potting is 
better deferred for a time after the bloom- 
ing, as the roots do not begin to move for 
some weeks. Plants that bloomed early 
and have since been kept in 4 growing 
temperature will now be in a condition 
for potting. Care must be taken that the 
roots are not unnecessarily disturbed in 
removing the drainage. Neither must the 
practice of loosening. the outside of the 
ball with a pointed stick or something of 
a like description be resorted to, as this 
destroys quantities of the young feeding 


fibres that haye just begun to move, 
thereby causing a severe check to the 


season’s growth. The pots must be scru- 
pulously clean and well drained, covering 
the drainage with Sphagnum Moss or 
other fibrous material that will keep the 
soil from getting down into it. A suitable 
compost consists of two-thirds peat to one 
of good fibrous loam, with a liberal allow- 
ance of silver sand and some broken char- 
coal. Make the new soil very solid. This 
condition is not only that which best suits 
the roots, but. is also necessary to prevent 
the water passing through the new 
material without entering the old ball. 
Needless to say, this. would reduce the 
plants to a state of semi-starvation, as 
they would have nothing to support them 
except the extremities of the roots that are 
in contact with the moist, new soil. 
Perpetual - flowering Carnations that 


have flowered during the autumn and 
winter are again developing strong 


growths, and with bright weather will pro- 
duce fine flowers. The plants are regu- 
larly fed with suitable stimulants. Carna- 
tions generally do best in a dry atmo- 
sphere, but occasional syringings are neces- 
sary to keep down red-spider and maintain 
the plants in good health. If red-spider is 
present a little sulphur in the water used 
for syringing will prove effectual. Occa- 
sional fumigations keep aphis in check. 
The earliest plants of the Souvenir de la 
Malmaison Carnations are commencing to 
throw up their flower-stems and to send 
out side growths. If not already done, 





staking must be seen to at once, and the. 


plants allowed more space. In the case 
of specimen plants staking needs to be 
done with great care, allowing sufficient 
space between each shoot for the flowers 
to develop properly. Established plants 
are fed regularly with suitable stimulants. 
Young plants that are well rooted are 


given a little soot-water occasionally. As 
the sun gains strength the houses are 


damped during the hottest part of the day. 
I give very little shade until the flower- 
buds begin to show colour. 

Zonal Pelargoniums propagated from 
cuttings inserted early in January are now 
well established in 38-inch pots, and are 
ready for transferring to 6-inch pots. The 
soil for the final potting will consist of 
good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, a little 
spent Mushroom-manure, silver sand, some 
mortar-rubble to keep the compost open, 
with a 6-inch potful of bone-meal and the 
same quantity of soot added to each 
barrowload of soil. After the potting is 
finished the plants will be stood in a warm- 
house until they commence to grow, when 
they will be gradually hardened. Apply 
stimulants frequently when the pots are 
filled with roots. 

Flower garden.—If not already done, the 
propagation of early-flowering Chrysan- 
themums must no longer be delayed. 
Whether intended for the decoration of the 
flower garden or furnishing a supply of 
cut bloom, they need to grow them to the 
best advantage to be divided annually 
and afterwards planted in ground that has 






















been well prepared by trenching and 
manuring. In the autumn, after the 
flowers are over, I lift a portion of the 
clumps, place in a cold-frame, and cover 
with leaf-soil. Plants wintered thus haye 
made plenty of robust and sturdy growths 
suitable for cuttings. These were in- 
serted in boxes of sandy soil, and are now 
ready for transferring singly to 38-inch 
pots. The plants will be eventually hard- 
ened off, and planted out by the end of 
April. Where plants are plentiful the 
method of propagating by division may be 
practised. In this case shake off all the 
soil from the roots, and carefully pull the 
plant to pieces. It will be found that most — 
of the young shoots are already , rooted. 
Do not divide the clumps too severely, but 
retain several shoots to each portion. The 
growths having been made under cool con- 
ditions will not be tender, and, provided 
the weather is favourable, they may be 
planted out now with every prospect of | 
success. 

CladioliimMarch and April are the best 
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months for planting Gladioli, as bulbs 
planted then are at their best during 


August and the early part of September. 
Planting may commence in March and be | 
continued at intervals of a fortnight until 
the end of May. In this way a succession | 
of bloom will be maintained from the | 
earliest time the show varieties may be 
had in flower until the end of the season. | 
When spikes of extra fine blooms are re- 
quired it is necessary to give special 
treatment. Preparation of the soil in 
autumn or winter and an open situation 
are of the utmost importance. A deep 
loamy soil, not too heavy, is the most suit- 
able for Gladioli, but almost any soil can 
be made to answer by the addition of suit- 
able materials. Thus, a light soil may be 
made suitable by placing a thick layer of 
rotten cow-manure a foot below the sur- 
face, and a heavy, retentive loam may be 
brought to the proper state by the ad- 
mixture of lighter material. The ground 
having been prepared, if clumps are to be 
planted, with a trowel take out the soil te 
a depth of 6 inches or 7 inches for each 
corm, then put in about 2 inches of mixed 
sand and wood-ashes, lay the roots upon 
this, and carefully cover with fine soil. 
If it is intended to plant in rows, draw 
a deep drill with a hoe, and at the bottom 









put the sand and wood-ashes. Place the 
roots at regular distances apart, and 
lightly return the top soil. When the 


operation is completed the crown of the 
corm should be 4 inches below the surface. 
Water must be freely and regularly given 
during dry weather, either in the morning 
or evening, and.a mulch of old manure will 
be beneficial and prevent evaporation. 


Vegetable garden.—Where it is intended 
to form new plantations of Asparagus and 
make good any blanks that are among the 
plants put out last season, the present is a 
suitable time for carrying out the work, © 
provided the soil is in a suitable condition. — 
On no account should planting be done if 
the ground is not sufficiently dry. The 
ground having been prepared in tle 
autumn by deep trenching and manuring, 
the surface-soil should be made fine. 
Those who cannot avoid haying a rough 
surface should do their best to break this” 
down with hoes and also prepare a large 
heap of fine, light compost for surrounding 
the roots. If the soil is heavy or the posi- 
tion low, it is generally advisable to plant 
on raised beds. First mark out these with 
stout and permanent corner stakes. A 
distance of 3 feet to 4 feet is a suitable. 
width for narrow, early beds, and 5 feet 
to 6 feet for the rest, alleys 2 feet wide 
being allowed between them in each in- 
stance. The best of the soil (say about 
6 inches in the alleys) should be shovelled 
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He and evenly distributed over the beds. 
fvo rows of plants are all that ought to be 
jown on the narrow beds, these being 
ranged about 1 foot from the edges, 
iile in the case of the broader beds three 
WS are ample, the outer lines being 
“out 15 inches from the edges. A space 
18 inches is a suitable distance to place 
(2 plants apart in the rows. Where the 
| ture of the ground and the position are 
|} vourable to growing Asparagus, it is best 
‘own on the level. Put out on a free 
| king soil, and given plenty of room 
-tra strong plants result in the course of 
|few years, and such may be most readily 
fnulded up, if desirable, to blanch the 
‘oduce. ‘The rows should not be less than 
‘eet apart, and the plants 2 feet apart in 
-2 rows. When the plants are put out, as 
| vised for the beds, wide drills may be 
‘ened for them with a spade about 
“nehes or 6 inches deep. A little hillock 
/ould be formed for each plant and the 
ots evenly spread out, these being 
vered with about 3 inches of the finest 
il. Wor those on the level, either a 
“mech or holes 1 foot square may be 
‘ened, the rest of the process being as 
‘vised for those on beds. Seakale 
ttings which were prepared at the time 
lifting the crowns in the autunin will 
w be planted out on ground which has 
‘an deeply trenched and well manured. 
“e rows are placed at 18 inches apart, 
'd 1 foot allowed from set to set. The 
\ttings are dibbled in and made very 
m. It is a good plan to cover the 
itres well over with finely-sifted cinder- 
aes, a sure preventive against the 
vages of slugs, which, owing to the 
ld winter are very prevalent this year. 
_bbages in this locality will be very early. 
Jey have been given a little nitrate of 
‘ia, which I consider the best of all 
-MTaulants for them. I’. W. GALvor. 
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SCOTLAND. 


dardy fruit.—Recently-planted canes of 
Spberries can now be cut down to within 
toot of the ground. This encourages the 
‘mation of canes which will produce 
it freely during the following season. 
not already attended to the older 
intations may have a liberal top-dress- 
3 of manure. This is growing increas- 
sly difficult to obtain, but for Raspberries 
light: soils it is almost indispensable. 
rmyard manure not only feeds the roots, 
tit protects them from drought as well. 
@ continued absence of frost is regret- 
le from a hardy-fruit grower’s point of 
Ww. Not only are fruit-buds developing 
D early, but the absence of severe frost 
all in favour of the increase of insect 
sts. The flowers of Apricots are on the 
‘int of expanding, and those of Peaches 
d Nectarines on south walls are follow- 
; them rapidly. Many Pears, including 
‘rgonelle, Beurré Giffard, Louise Boune 
| Jersey, and Souvenir de Congrés, are 
re advanced than I can recall at the time 
the year. During the week a plantation 
. the American Cut-leaved Bramble has 
1 thinned. Planted a number of years 
9, this variety has formed a_ perfect 
eket; but while, to a certain extent, 
‘Jameatal, the fruit is by no means out- 
imding in respect of size or quality. It 
Yather small, ripens late, and is de- 
‘ledly inferior to the wild Bramble which 
ws in the fields and hedgerows of the 
‘ghbourhood. Wilson Junior is much 
te worthy of cultivation, but, in my 
imation, Brambles in the garden are 


. sags 
jKe Logan Berries) an unmitigated pest. 


areenhouses, etc.—Owing to circum- 
ces it has become possible to discard a 
se quantity of flowering plants of 








)oual duration. One always regrets to 
‘Ow out plants which are but slightly 











past their best, but they are no longer re- 
quired, and the space which they occupied 
will be valuable in many ways during the 
always congested early spring months. A 
good strain of Cyclamen is now valuable 
for conservatory decoration, plants two 
years from seed being useful for this pur- 
pese. Formerly the corms used to be dried 
off, but I think that better results are 
achieved if the plants are kept moving in 
a cool way until they are two years old, 
and then dispensed with. <A further lot of 
double-flowering Begonias has been potted 
up from a bed of Cocoa-fibre, as has*a 
further batch of Gloxinias. A large num- 
ber of cut-back yearling plants of Zonal 
Pelargoniums have been put into a moder- 
ately-heated house for early flowering. In 
the same house a quantity of Lygodium 
scandens has been divided and repotted. 
This Fern does fairly well under such cir- 
cumstances, furnishing the glass to a 
height of from 4 feet to 5 feet. The growths 
are more lasting than those grown in a 
bigher temperature. Lycopodiums, Cam- 
panulas, Tradescantias, and greenhouse 
Ferns are being repotted. Campanula 
isophylla alba, if divided carefully after 
spring growth commences, makes large 
and handsome plants for early summer 
fiowering. Cuttings of this put in at the 
plesent time root readily and are useful 
in many ways. Forward Chrysanthemums 
are being moved to larger pots as becomes 
needful. These are stood upon a bed of 
crushed granite in a cool house and are 
fieely ventilated. Tree Carnations have 
been repotted, and are at present in an un- 
heated house. 

Stove.—A few rather leggy Dracmenas 
which had been employed for some time 
in rooms have been mossed to decrease 
their stature. The stems of the better- 
coloured varieties, cut into eyes and put 
into a propagating case, soon break into 
growth, root freely, and form useful little 
plants. A large number of well-coloured 
Coleuses which were useful over winter 
have now been dispensed with after 
cuttings were secured. Some of the more 
brightly-leaved kinds were cut over at a 
good length, taken to the house, and 
arranged in vases. This was something 
new in my experience, but the sprays of 
Coleus were very ornamental and. lasted 
in good order for at least ten days. Where 
headroom permits of basket-plants in the 
Stove, attention may be directed to the 
value of Cissus discolor for this purpose. 
Cuttings of this plant taken now soon root, 
and are of fairly quick growth. Use might 
also be made in this way of Ceropegia 
Woodsi, which is very graceful, attractive, 
and not at all common. Crotons are now 
in some places under a cloud. Old plants 
cut back soon furnish plenty of young 
shoots, which, as well as the tips of the 
old plants, make excellent cuttings. 
While these root well in a bed of Cocoa- 
fibre, I prefer to put single cuttings into 
small pots, plunging these in the fibre. 
The pendant leaves are raised to an erect 
position and lightly secured to a stake, 
which prevents them from being broken or 
mutilated until the plants root. Marantas 
can now be divided. This family, too, is 
not now so popular as was the case when 
Stove plants were more fashionable and 
more widely grown. 

Frames and pits.—A good deal of time 
is consumed in moving boxes and. pots of 
cuttings and seedlings from heated 
quarters to frames and pits. Salvias— 
chiefly Pride of Zurich, Marguerite Mrs. 
I’. Sanders, scented-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Hupatoriums, among plants; and Carna- 
tions, Perilla, Ageratum, and Lothian 
Stocks have, among seedlings, been re- 
moved to pits which, during cold days and 
nights, are slightly heated. Pentstemons, 
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Paris Daisies, and Lavender are now 
transferred to cold frames in order that 
they may be gradually inured to a lower 
temperature before being put out for a 
time in Celery trenches. From a two-sash 
frame of hardy Chrysanthemum stools 
stout and robust cuttings are now being 
secured in large quantities, and these, 
placed in slightly-heated pits in shallow 
pans and boxes near the light, soon emit 
roots. Air is freely given to cold-frames 
containing Irises, ete., for cutting, and 


watering is attended to as it becomes 
needful. 
Cleaning.—Adyantage has been taken of 





wet days during the week to wash down a 
good deal of wood and glass in houses, and 
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How to make a velvety lawn. 


One day a visitor from U.S.A. was walking in the old 
College gardens at Oxford, admiring the rich velvety green 
of the famous lawns. Presently he came across an old 
gardener. ‘‘Say,” he shouted, ‘“‘how d’ you make turf like 
this? Guess 'twould be worth a pile o’ dollars in New York.” 
The old man looked up from the speaker’s pointed shoes and 
creased trousers to the cigar under a soft felt hat, and 
replied, ‘‘ Well, sir, we mow the lawns to-day, roll them 
to-morrow, and water them the next day. Then we mows, 
rolls, and waters again the next three days, and so on, week 
after week, month after month, and year after year, for four 
or five hundred years.” ‘ Niagara Falls!” gasped the 
American. “That was seventy-four years before Columbus 
discovered America.” 

So if you haven’t started to make your 

lawn yet, you'd better not follow the Oxford method. 
There are means whereby you can secure a respectable lawn, 
tolook at, before Whitsuntide, and to play on before August 
Bank Holiday. This is not transatlantic hustling, but the 
result of cold British science; the systematic, organised 
study of the effect of local conditions upon the growth of 
specially selected strains of pure unadulterated grasses, The 
grass of which lawns are composed is usually a mixture of 
several different kinds or species. There are about a dozen 
sorts of grasses used. They are all different. Some grow 
best in heavy soil, some in light soil, others prefer dry 
situations, a few do well in damp positions, some revel in 
shade; to put it briefly; there are grasses suited for all 
practicable positions and: almost all conceivable conditions, 
With the wasteful and not altogether satisfactory ‘hit or 
miss” idea, it is customary to put a little of each sort (and a 
big lot of common ryegrass in the low priced mixtures) | 
together, and so compound a blend which, when sown, will 
result in ‘‘something” nine times out of ten. The tenth 
time the mixture may be an utter failure. 
., How very much more sensible (or scientific) 
it would be if you were to buy just the kind of seed 
which would suit your own garden. You don’t know what 
sorts will do, neither do you know the names of the grasses 
which grow wild locally, but you can have expert advice on 
the subject, free of charge. Bees Ltd. will send you a form 
to fill up, which you return, together with a sample of soil 
for examination. From the data or information thus 
secured the Bees will make up a special blend of grass 
seed “adapted” to the soil and local conditions of your 
garden. This is obviously a commonsense way to deal with 
refractory lawns, and it won’t cost you a penny more than 
the price of the seed, for which Bees Ltd. will send you a 
special quotation. Send a post-card to-day. 

Advice on Mowing the Lawn. ‘There are several 
things necessary in mowing a lawn, of which the chief are 
personal or acquired vigour, and a friendly neighbour or a 
lawn mower. It is inconceivable that even the meanest 
individual would dispense with everything but the friendly 
neighbour, but there are advantages attached to using a 
borrowed machine. You can always remark about the 
beastly noise Johnson’s machine makes when your neighbours 
suspect you of waking them up in the early hours. It is not 
enough to get up at 3.30, strip to the waist, and amble aim- 
lessly up and down the dew-soaked grass in the wake of a 
piece of ancient ironmongery, until your wife calls you to 
breakfast at 7.30 and asks you when you are going to start 
cutting the grass. 

You had much better do as Smithson did. 
A brilliant idea occurred to him one day. Right in the 
middle of a big sweat, one broiling afternoon, he threw the 
lawn mower over the hedge and began hunting amongst the 
leaves of the rose trees for saw-flies or leaf-cutters. Having 
procured a quantity he fitted up the greenhouse as an in- 
cubator and in a week or two he had a few million healthy 
saw-flies with the most voracious appetites. Then hestarted 
training them to cut the grass and to carry off the blades to the 
rubbish heap. He managed fairly well with the first one or 
two, and he looked like making a fortune, because all the 
neighbours were as sick of lawn mowing as they could be, and 
weresimply begging Smithson to hire out the insects at 6d. 
an hour. But one day the greenhouse door was left open, 
and the millions of half-starved saw-flies and leaf-cutters 
Swarmed out to every garden for miles around. So the Board 
of Agriculture stepped in, fined Smithson heavily, and told 
the neighbours that if they wanted their lawns mown with 

the least possible exertion, they should 

Get one of Bees’ Ball-bearing Lawn Mowers 
which are ‘‘ Made like a bicycle” for pleasurable exercise. 
Although the machines cut a width of 14 inches, the lady of 
the house can cut the tennis lawn without exerting herself. 
If that runs too easily, there is Bees’ Mersey Lawn Mower, 
another 14-inch machine costing 14s. 6d. No ball-bearings, 
but the lightest running and strongest made lawn mower 
you ever saw. The price of the ball-bearing machine is 25s. 
Grass Boxes for either make 3s. 6d, Carriage, 1s. 6d. 

rite for “Adapta” Lawn Circular and 
Sundries List now. Do it before you turn this 
page. ‘Lest you Forget.” 


BEES LTD., 175s, Mill St., Liverpool. 
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to do any needful lime-washing. Details 
of painting among houses, frames, etc., 
have been settled, and workmen will make 
an early start. Regular painting with 
sound white-lead not only adds to the well- 
kept appearance of any garden, but adds 
greatly to the life of the structures. ‘The 
sashes of a row of Melon pits have been 
thoroughly scrubbed, and the pits them- 
selves lime-washed in order that no delay 
may take place when it becomes necessary 
to put in the hot-beds. 

Vegetable garden. 





During the week a 
couple of Celery-trenches have been 
opened. These have been made rather 
wider than the later trenches will be, and 
slightly deeper. A good dressing of well- 
rotted manure was forked into the bottoms 
of the trenches, and on the surface, when 
forked, 4 inches of finely-sifted soil of a 
rich nature were placed. These trenches 
will shortly be utilised for planting out 
from cold frames such things as Tufted 


Pansies, Pentstemons, Calceolarias, and 
similar semi-hardy things. In. the rich | 


soil, and with the shelter afforded by the 
trenches, these plants grow freely, and are 
robust at the end of April for planting out, 


Tufted Pansies in particular being well | 


worth the trouble incurred. In the event 
of frost, Pea-stakes laid across the 
trenches are, as a rule, sufficient protec- 
tion; but if very sharp frost sets in these 
are reinforced by spare mats, ete. The 
ridges of the trenches will be occupied by 
early Cauliflowers, Lettuces, or Spinach. 
The sets of maincrop Potatoes have now 
been spread out thinly in an airy yet frost- 
proof place. They throw stout growths 


under such conditions, and these are ulti- | 


mately reduced to a couple of the strongest 
before planting. A number of new crowns 
of Rhubarb have been planted, and a new 
plantation of Seakale has been made from 
thongs selected from plants lifted for 
forcing. These thongs are planted in well- 
prepared soil at intervals of 15 inches, and 
superfluous growths will be rubbed off 
when it is possible to determine those 
which are taking the lead. A break of 
srussels Sprouts has been cleared and dug 
after being well manured. The soil is too 
wet at present to permit of the general sow- 
ing of seeds, but opportunity is taken in 
dry corners to put out successional sow- 
ings of Brassicas. W. McGuFFog. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Anemone fulgens (Kent)—There is no 
doubt about the identity of the plant, and it is 
given occasionally to _ the abortiveness of 
which you complain, though not usually to 
any great extent. It often ensues after a cold 
or wet season, during which the tubers are not 
sufficiently ripened or matured. Unfortu- 
nately, though not always, the freak remains, 
and a few plants in a batch have perpetuated 
this character for several years, and are, 
therefore, valueless for decoration. 


Christmas Roses from seed (EH. Dunston).— | 
Sow the seeds as soon as ripe in boxes or in a 
It is well | 
to protect. them in some way from birds, ete. | 
are “usually | 
and after | 
they do come up they must be left for twelve 
they | 
are large enough, prick them out thinly into a 
The flowering 


partially shaded western position. 


Sow very thinly. The seedlings 
several months before appearing, 
months, as growth is very slow. When 


shady border of light, rich soil. 
will depend on the cultivation you give them. 


Winter-fiowering Irises (A. P. Davison).— 
We take it you are referring to the bulbous 
ungui- 
cularis, commonly referred toasI. stylosa, is a 
true winter-flowering species and one of the 
It occurs in three 
It is | 
an Algerian species, hence a lover of warm | 
Planted at the foot | 
old | 


Irises chiefly, though, of course, I. 


most welcome of its race. 
colours—pale and dark blue and white. 


soils and warm positions. — 
of a warm wall, and given loam and 
mortar rubble in equal parts, the plant usually 


, blue, white, maroon; reti- 
culata, royal purple, February and March; | 
Histrio and Histrioides major, blue of varying 
shades; reticulata purpurea and Danfordiz, 
yellow. These are among the most important. 
We hope to deal with these Irises more fully 
in a coming issue. We do not understand the 
bulbs pushing to the surface. This is most 
unusual, and we can only suggest that “they 
have been planted too shallow. Leave them 
alone till they are matured, and then lift and 
replant 5 inches deep. 

Unhealthy Maréchal Niel Roses CR ?.G.). 
From the appearance of the flowers sent the 
plant is evidently infested with green-fly. 
Vaporise the house lightly and frequently, and 
then syringe freely with warm, soft-soapy 
water to thoroughly cleanse the leaves and 
branches. Also examine the soil of the border, 
which is probably over-dry. If this is so, give 
it a good soaking of weak, clear liquid-manure 
water. Do not keep the temperature of the 
house too high, and ventilate only at the top, 
to avoid cold draughts of air, which are 
almost sure to produce mildew. 


Repotting Camellias (Anwious).—The time 
for this work is when growth is approaching 
completion. They will thrive in either loam 
or peat. The latter induces more luxuriant 
foliage, with a greater disposition to growth; 
| but good turfy loam is preferable, as it does 
not so soon get exhausted, and the plants 
usually flower more freely in it. The turf 
should be broken by hand into pieces about 
the size of small Walnuts for young stock, and 
older; add sand in pro- 


and March; Persica 


| larger for such as are 
| portion to the more or less sandy nature of 
the loam, bearing in mind that they should 
never need shaking out, or the removal of any 
considerable portion of the_ soil; therefore 
enough sand should be mixed with it to en- 
sure continued porosity. Before moving the 
plants from the pots they occupy see that the 
balls are quite moist. If in good condition the 
roots will be closely interlaced round the ball, 
often enveloping the drainage material, which 
should be removed; disentangle a portion of 
the outside roots, so far as can be done with- 
out much breakage—they are very. brittle; 
drain well with clean crocks, covering with 
some of the turfy matter selected from the 
soil, 80 as to effectually prevent the finer por- 
tion from getting down among them. In pot- 
ting, ram the new soil to make it quite close 
and as solid as the ball. If this is not done, 
when water is given it will pass off through 
the new material, leaving the old quite dry, 
in which case a sickly condition of the plants 
will follow. After potting replace them in the 
house or pit they have previously occupied, 
keep them a little close, shade as hereto- 
fore, and syringe in the afternoons. They will 
not need water at the roots for some days, 
during which time any roots that have been 
broken will have time to heal. 


VEGETABLES. 


Manuring Asparagus (Vegetable Grower).— 
We think Asparagus best manured in early 
spring; but, of course, the manure must be 
thoroughly decayed and well broken up, not 
strawy. For artificial foods you would have 
helped us if you had stated the kind of soil— 
if heavy or light. If heavy, do not apply salt 
| until May or June, after cutting has been 
finished, and give it in showery weather; also 
you may repeat the dressing monthly till Sep- 
tember, it being preferable to give it in 
smaller quantities at intervals, rather than a 
large dose. Salt is_ not sufficient without 
manures; it is a good addition, as the plants 
delight in a certain amount of saline matter. 
On the other hand, if your beds are nct poor, 
there is no need to give decayed stable- 
manure at this season. We would advise arti- 
ficial manure, and we have a good opinion of 
fish-manure. If this be used about twice 
liberally, and just raked into the surface, it 
. will prove beneficial. 


| Tomatoes in greenhouse (M. D.).—Plant the 
Tomatoes 2 feet apart, and grow as cordons— 
that is, restrict to one stem. Plant in your 
boxes when about 6 inches high in good turfy 
soil, with bone-meal—say, lb. of meal to 
3 pecks of soil—and do not use any chemical 
manure at the start. Place plenty of drainage 
in the boxes, and some of the rougher soil 
over the drainage; fill three parts full; make 
all firm at planting; and if the soil be heavy 
add a small quantity of burnt wood-ashes or 
old mortar-rubble to make it porous. Give a 
night temperature of 60 degs., with 10 degs. 
more by day, and give air freely in suitable 
weather. When the lants are in bloom 
leave a little air on the back ventilators at 
night, a free or sweet atmosphere being re- 
quired, otherwise you will soon have your 
plants diseased. It is best to grow as single 
cordons, well stopping back lateral growth, 
and feeding from the surface. 


Manuring Potato-ground (L. J. P.).—If you 
can readily obtain- stable-manure for your 
Potato ground, you can have nothing better. 
If it is quite fresh, get it in at once, put 
it into a heap to lie for a week, then 
well turn and mix it, adding water to 
thoroughly moisten it. Put it into a heap 
again for a week, then get it on to the ground 
and at once dig it in. If you have soot, add 
a good dressing of that to the soil at the same 
time. You should not plant until the middle 
|of April if you do not wish your Potato-tops 





flowers freely, and gives but little trouble to 
The best of the bulbous Irises | 
include alata, pale blue, large, and flowering | 
in December; Heldreichi, dark blue, February 


the cultivator. 


to be injured by frost. By that time the 


| variety of Potato you grow, 
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the Potatoes with a dibber, and get in that 
way capital growth. Much will depend on the 
and whence 
you get your seed tubers. If you use any 
Potato manure of an artificial kind, it should 
consist of bone-flour and kainit well crushed 
and mixed. To properly add that, furrows 
should be drawn 4 inches deep and the manure 
be dusted along at the rate of 6 lb. per rod 
of ground in the furrows before the sets are 


planted. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Fungus in lawn (L. Malcolmson).—The s0- 
called fungus on your lawn is one of the 
Alge. You might try raking off as much of it 
as you can, and then spray with Bordeaux 
mixture or a solution of sulphide of potassium | 
in 14 gallons of water. Judging from the | 
piece of turf you send us, your lawn evidently 
wants draining. ; 
Overhanging trees (X. Y. Z. and Odobhran). | 
—You cannot compel your neighbour to cut the | 
trees, but if he will not do it, give him written 
notice that if he does not cut the trees within 
a reasonable time—say within three weeks 
from the date of the notice—you will do the 
work yourself. If he fails to comply with the 
request you may properly do the work your- 
self. You may only cut those portions which 
are actually overhanging your land or grow- 
ing in it. You may cut those portions perpen- 
dicularly over the boundary, but you must 
not cut further back than the boundary or 
you will be liable to an action of trespass. 
You will gather from this reply that you can- 
not lower the height of the trees—your neigh- 
bour may allow them to grow a8 high as he 
chooses—although, of course, if any of the 
upper branches overhang your land you may 
sever those branches perpendicularly over the 
boundary. 






























SHORT REPLIES. 


_ C. Watson.—You will find your note in the 
issue of February 14th, page 94, at bottom of 
second column, under the heading of “ Daphne 
petrea.”——X.—The most probable cause was 
an attack of green or black-fly, the best | 
remedy for which is to syringe with Quassia 
extract or paraffin emulsion on the first sigus | 
of the pest. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Poppy.—ti, _ Erlangea 
tomentosa; 2, Erica Wilmoreana; 3, Cypripe | 
dium venustum ; 4, Eupatorium vernale; », 
Juniperus (species). Lady Edith Lowry.— — 
Eranthemum nervosum, easily increased from 








cuttings. isl Wright.—_Streptosolen (Bro- 
wallia) Jamesoni.m—Raven, Halifax.—Aphe- 
landra aurantiaca.—Shrubbery.—1, ut- 


tallia cerasiformis; 2, Euphorbia splendens. 


Names of fruits.—T. D. Chute—The large, 
coloured Apple appears to be one of the 
several forms of Blenheim Orange now in cul 
tivation. The flattened, ribbed, greenish- 
yellow fruit is, we think, Betty Geeson, but 
the sample sent is too much decayed to say 
with any degree of certainty. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





EDWARD BapDMAN, Onslow Nursery, Hailsham, 
Sussex.—List of Dahlias. 

Sruart Low anp Co., Bush Hill Park, Middle 
sex.—List of Carnations. ; 

H. GC. Suinessy, Old-street, London, B.C.—List 
of Trucks, etc. 





The Simple Life Exhibition.—The con- 
ference in connection with this will deal 
with many aspects of open-air life, of 
physical well-being and improvement, of 
the natural up-bringing of children, of 
simplicity in domestic life, and of the call 
of far-off lands. Among the subjects to 
be dealt with in detail are camping im 
caravans, in tents, and in the open ait, 
physical culture, proper breathing, and 
(what is so often neglected in these busy 
times) how to rest. The burden of house 
work and its simplification are treated 
under the heads of clothing, food, cookery, 
ete. Descriptions will be given of life im 
New Zealand, Australia, and Canada, 
while those who must stay in this country 
but long for an open-air life will be iD 
terested in the sessions devoted to cheal 
country cottages, co-partnership, gardel 
cities, and simple gardening. Specia! 
sessions are given to children, when out: 
door camps, open-air schools, and morris 
dancing will be dealt with. If readers 01 
this paper will apply, enclosing 6d. posta! 
order to the Organising Secretary, Simple 
Life and Open Air Exhibition, 22/24, Great 
Portland-street, W., a ticket of admissloP 





manure will have become well incorporated 


‘ with the soil. Being light soil, you can plant 


to the special attractions and the exbibl- 
tion will be forwarded. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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—These two hybrid Primulas are hardy 
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.  Sophora tetraptera.—Although, as ““D” 
States, at page 188, this rarely blooms 
near London, it grows and flowers well in 
| several gardens in the South-west of Scot- 
land, particularly near the coast. In the 
| severe, though short, winter of 1912-18 old 
| specimens which had stood on walls for 
some time were badly crippled in some 
places.—S. ARNOTT. 

|)» Narcissus’ pallidus  przecox. — This 
. charming Daffodil is again flowering freely 
in different parts of the garden, and is 
always much enjoyed, although there are 
| $80 many rival Trumpet Narcissi now to be 
‘had. It varies somewhat, some of the 
forms being much better than others. 
With me it is generally the fourth Nar- 
cissus in point of time, and is always wel- 
_comed both for its shapeliness and its 
_ beautiful colouring. Some recommend 
shade or partial shade for it, but I find 
_ that it does better in the sun.—S. Arwnorr, 
| Dumfries. 

_ The true Puschkinia scilloides.—I have 
not seen the true plant for years. Is it in 
cultivation? The plant ‘Kirk’ describes 
is, I think, the Lebanon one (P. libano- 
tica). Hyery time I write to bulb-growers 
for my favourite plant they send me the 
wrong thing. Years ago it was in cultiva- 
tion, and Alfred Parsons, now R.A., made 
a little drawing of it, perfectly true, which 
Was engraved for ‘‘The English Flower 
Garden.’”’ It was distinct in habit from 
any of the Snow-Glories now about, and 
Was a gem for the rock garden. Perhaps 
some of your readers may have it or know 
of it.—W. 

Forsythias. — These are amongst the 
earliest of our flowering shrubs, their 
bright, clear, yellow flowers being very 
conspicuous, especially when the plants 
are allowed to ramble at will over some 
old stump or such like place. When going 
up Upton Hill the other day I noticed a 
Plant in full bloom growing over a low 
wall. I have no recollection of having 
seen one in bloom so early in the season 
before. Upton is at the foot of the Cots- 
wold Hills, and the situation faced south- 
west, this no doubt accounting for its 
earliness. Blooming as the Forsythias do 
So early in the season, while the shoots are 
as yet without leaves, makes them very 
interesting. To enable the young growths 
to become thoroughly ripened the plants 
should be given a sunny position, when 
they will undoubtedly at for what 
» little attention they need.—H, C. P, 























here, and are again coming up quite 
strongly this year. They are both crosses 
from P. pulverulenta and P. Cockburniana, 
but of the two P. Lissadell Hybrid is the 
better, in my opinion. With me it is 
sturdier, taller, and gives better flowers, 
although the colouring—generally de- 
scribed as a soft vermilion—is practically 
the same. I grow them in a moist place 
at the base of rockwork, where the drain- 
age from above soaks into the site.—S 
ARNOTT. 

A new Rhododendron (R. Liliani).— 
There seems to be no end to the hybrid 
Rhododendrons of the Himalayan kinds 
which emanate from Cornish gardens. 
One of the latest is Liliani, which was 
given an award of merit at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
March 10th. It was raised and exhibited 
by Mr. Robert Fox, Penjerrick, Falmouth. 
In its compact truss of carmine-scarlet 
coloured flowers it shows marked traces of 
R. arboreum, but the individual blooms 
are very large. It belongs to that race 
whose members, in order to be seen at 
their best, need a mild and humid climate. 
Other varieties from the same source were 
also shown, particularly noticeable among 
them being Barclayi, a hybrid between a 
deep-coloured form of R. Griffithianum, 
more generally known as R. Aucklandi, 
and the deep blood-red R. Thomsoni, which 
has given rise to many valuable hybrids. 
The new-comer has the large, loosely-dis- 
posed flowers of R. Griffithianum, with the 
colour of those of R. Thomsoni.—W. T. 

Erica carnea.—In reply to “S. A.’s”’ in- 
quiry about this valuable Heath, my plants 
are as good as can be this season. They 
are in their full beauty now, thick with 
bloom, and as healthy as possible. They 
are planted in a narrow border, along my 
carriage drive, with a Rose lattice at their 
back, and thrive amongst other spring and 
summer rock plants. In the very hot 
weather I water the whole border in the 
evening, and put a little fresh soil round 
them in the autumn, and am well repaid 
by their beauty and brightness in winter 
and early spring. It is one of the most 
charming plants one can grow.—MyRTLE, 
Sussex. 

— I was much interested in reading 
your correspondent’s note about the above 
valuable Heath. Curiously enough, I 
have the exact opposite experience, as 
Erica carnea is now and has been for the 
last month a perfect sheet of colour, and 
the spikes of bloom seem larger than ever 





the sun we had last summer ripened the 
wood and improved the growth of the 
plants. Erica carnea grows here very 
freely in borders about 2 feet wide, the 
mass of deep pink being a treat at this 
time of year. It is left undisturbed for 
many years. As it likes a certain amount 
of damp, this part of the West of Ireland 
suits it admirably. It is most useful as 
a cut flower; the long sprays from old 
plants can be -arranged very gracefully, 
and are always much admired as a table 


decoration. I have never seen the white 
variety. If it grows as freely as BE. carnea 


it must be a valuable addition to our hardy 
spring flowering Heaths. It is'a mistake 
to suppose that Hrica carnea requires a 
peat soil. It will flourish in any good 
garden soil which is not of too heavy a 
nature.—F. H. Luioyp, Croghan House, 
Boyle. 





. Arnott asks for the experience 
of readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
with regard to the effect of last year’s 
drought on this Heath. I have a thriving 
specimen of the white form on the north- 
west slope of a rock garden, which gives 
no occasion for complaint this winter as 
to flowering. Hach spring I give a sur- 
facing of decayed leaf-mould to both the 
white and coloured forms, and they re- 
spond well to this treatment as their 
season of flowering comes round. In our 
soil Heaths do not thrive, nor do I pro- 
vide them with peat, which, presumably, 
is what they ought to have where the 
natural soil is unsuited to them. I find 
they thrive very well in Jleaf-mould. 
Under the thickly-matted growth of these 
plants leaf-mould retains moisture better 
than plain soil or peat, and to this I attri- 
bute my success. It is somewhat strange 
Mr. Arnott should find drought injurious 
to Heaths, when under natural conditions 
in Scotland and in Hants and Surrey they 
grow so freely on the commons and on the 
mountain sides, where the soil is so thin 
and poor.—W. §8S 


Buddleia asiatica.—The reintroduction 
of this handsome shrub a few years ago 
was welcomed, for although too tender for 
outdoor culture, except in the mildest 
parts of the country, it does well in the 
greenhouse, where it may either be planted 
out or grown in pots. It is known to have 
flowered in England forty years ago, but 
appears to have been lost until seeds were 
sent from China early in the present 
century. If allowed to grow freely it may 
be expected to attain a height of 15 feet or 
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0 feet, but more frequently it is met with 
from 4 feet to 6 feet high. Planted against 
walls or pillars out-of-doors in the south- 
west or indoors elsewhere it is seen to the 
greatest advantage, for the main branches 
are well furnished with branchlets, each 
one of which is terminated in spring by < 
long raceme of small, fragrant, tubular, 
white flowers. When grown in pots itis a 
good plan to root cuttings in March or 
April and grow the plants on rapidly with 
two or three main branches. They may 
be placed out-of-doors in July, where they 
can remain until September. All 
secondary branches must be allowed to 
remain, and when the pots are well filled 
with roots liquid manure may be given 
twice a week. Should shorter and bushier 
plants be desired, the points of the shoots 
must be removed rather later than when 
tall specimens with a limited number of 
main branches is required. Plants grown 
against walls or pillars should have all 
secondary branches spurred back after 
flowering. Asa rule it is not worth while 
to keep pot plants after they have flowered 
once or twice.—L. W. 


The Mocker Nut (Carya tomentosa).— 
This is one of the most distinct orna- 
mental-leaved trees which can be grown in 
the British Isles, yet it is rarely seen in 
cultivation, a fact which may be largely 
due to its being a somewhat difficult tree 
to establish. A native of Hastern North 
America, it is there known as the Mocker 
Nut, and is in some places planted solely 
for its fruit. 
like flavour and are somewhat similar to 
the Pecan Nuts of our markets, which are 
produced by an allied tree 
C. tomentosa is said to grow to a height 
of 80 feet or 100 feet in America, and it 
is probable that similar dimensions would 
be reached here if the trees were given a 
good start. The roots are, however, very 
susceptible to injury, and the trees trans- 
plant badly, therefore those who wish to 
succeed with the species would be wise to 
procure Nuts direct from America and 
plant them in the positions the trees are to 
occupy, or, at any rate, plant the trees 
while in the seedling state. The beauty of 
the species lies in its tall, slender outline 
and large, handsome, pinnate leaves, 
which turn to a brilliant golden shade pre- 
vious to falling in autumm—D. 


Flower gardening.—I suppose the day 
will come when some horticultural re- 
former will broach a new and pleasant 
system of garden planning. At present 
there are too many to whom the charm of 








a garden only appeals when it is large} 
enough to grow a little of almost every- | 
Others there are who think they | 


thing. 
have done enough in following, or originat- 
ing, an individual floral colour scheme. 
But what I think is really needed is a 
flower scheme that affects a whole neigh- 
bourhood. By this I mean growing flowers 
in one garden that vary from those grown 
in another. It is very little change for a 
visitor to a house to be shown round a 
garden which contains, in the shape of 
flowers, almost everything that he grows 
himself. It would be much more interest- 
ing to find in his host’s garden flowers and 
plants that he did not possess. Even a 
row of small gardens of varied contents 
would prove attractive to the passer-by. 
But to effect this end there must, of course, 


be a mutual agreement, the possessors of 
gardens must practise a sort of horticul- 
covet 


tural collectivism. They must 
nothing of their neighbours’ that would 
disturb the colour scheme. 


the arrangement of the succeeding season. 


May I urge that before the plan I have 
suggested is dismissed as unworkable it 


should be first tried with window-boxes. 


The Nuts have a Walnut- | 


C. oliveeformis. | 


All unsatisfied 
desires would have to be suppressed till 
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If it failed with window-boxes it would 
fail with gardens, for the artistic effect 
would be the same.—Cuas. Kinc, Chapel 
Hill, Stratton, N. Cornwall. 

The Swiss Pine (Pinus Cembra).— 
‘““Sholto Hare’? may find plenty of Swiss 


| Stone Pine (Pinus Cembra) at 6,000 feet, at 


Arolla, in the Valais, South of the Rhone, 
and at the same height above Pontresina, 


Pngadine. It is called Arolla by the Swiss 
peasants, and Arolla derives its mame 
from the Arolla Forest about it. The tree 


is more abundant there than in the High 
Hngadine, where we meet it more scat- 
tered. At Arolla it is a regular forest, 
interspersed with Larch, and the place is 
sounget-at-able and the mule track so steep 
that the extremely valuable and imputres- 
cible wood of Pinus Cembra is left there to 
decay where it falls, the cost of carriage 
to the next village being too high, Arolla 
itself consisting only of a few hotels and 
the post office. It is uninhabitable in the 
winter on account of the altitude, so a 
regular village cannot develop there. The 
large cones of the Arolla fall on the ground 
with the seeds still attached. They are 
edible, but taste very unpalatable to who- 
ever has not been reared in the love of 
them. They leave in the mouth a strong 
taste of turpentine, very lasting and 
memorable.—BELGIAN READER. 

Magnolia hypoleuca.—This Magnolia is 
a native of Japan, and though still very 
rare it has been grown in a few gardens 
for upwards of twenty years. In Japan 
it is said to reach a height of 100 feet 
under favourable conditions. On vigorous 
young plants the leaves are each as much 
as a foot and a half long and half as wide. 
Their size is perhaps most closely ap- 
proached by that of the leaves of M. tri- 
petala, and exceeded only by those of M. 
macrophylla. The flowers of M. hypoleuca 
are each 6 inches to 8 inches across, white 
or cream coloured, with a central mass of 
erimson stamens, and very fragrant. It 
flowers in summer after the development 
of the leaves. Although fruits have not 
been seen here, they are said to be very 
effective, being cone-shaped, 6 inches to 
8 inches long, and bright red or scarlet in 
colour. Like other Magnolias, it requires 
warm, loamy soil, and appreciates a little 
peat placed about the roots at planting- 
time. It shares the dislike of other 
species to frequent root disturbance, there- 
fore it should be given a permanent posi- 
tion when quite small. Although some- 
times grafted upon stocks of other kinds, 
the best trees are those which have been 
raised from seed.—D. 

The. Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis).— 
Many have but poor success with MOY eg ERE 
may make a fairly good edging, but ft 
should not flower it is shorn of its greatest 
attraction. Long articles have been 
written about its requirements, yet the 
trouble remains in many gardens, and it 
is impossible to give any definite instruc- 
tions which will lead to success every- 
where. In some gardens the plants must 
be torn to pieces and almost separate 
crowns planted annually. In others this 
operation is performed at longer intervals 
—every two, three, four, or five years. 
Others can grow the Gentianella for many 
years in succession without this annual or 
less-frequent breaking up. In some gar- 
dens the Gentianella will only succeed in 
poor, hard, stony soil in a sunny position. 
In others it grows well in a good border of 
rich soil, with manure underneath, and I 
know of one place where it is almost con- 
stantly in bloom’ when so_ treated. 
Gentiana acaulis is one of the plants with 
which there is no royal road to success. 
Bach cultivator must try by various ways 
to overcome his own difficulties. Yet in 
places where it,has absolutely failed to 
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flower satisfactorily under any of the 
above methods of treatment it has bloomed 
well if mulched with sand and small stones 
and well supplied with water.—S. Arnorr, 


Clianthus puniceus.—In Devon and 
Cornwall this is perfectly hardy in the 
open, and is generally trained against 
walls, though in a garden I know it is 
grown as a bush, under which method of 
culture it flowers as freely as do plants 
having wall protection. Although it is in 
May that the Clianthus attains the zenith 
of its beauty, flowers are produced for 
several months previously, and for the 
past few years I have always been able to 
cut a few expanded blossoms from the 
open wall in Christmas week. From that 
time onward the blooms are borne in eyer- 
increasing numbers, and to-day (March 
16th) I could cut some two dozen or so 
perfect flowers. In one case the Clianthus 
has reached the eaves of a house over 
20 feet in height and clothes the whole wall 
with foliage and flower. Here as soon as 
the blossoms are past their best all are 
cut off, and the plant is vigorously 
syringed every evening, this being found 
the only way of keeping the green-fly in 
check. A few years ago a white variety, 
evidently a sport from the crimson type, 
was brought out. The colour is not pure 
snow-white, but tinged with faint green. 
Although it is far less effective: than the 
type, it makes a pleasing contrast, and the 
two growing side by side on a south wall 
make a pretty picture when both are in 
full bloom. Seed saved from the white- 
flowered variety often produces plants that 
bear the crimson blossoms of the type.— 
WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 


Single Chrysanthemums.—It sounds 
rather strange when we are told by §§ Aga 
(page 130) that ‘‘ very few take these in 
hand with any degree of earnestness, and 
few societies distributed over the greater 
part of England offer them any encourage- 
ment.’? My experience is quite contrary 
to this, for_at the shows I have visited they 
have been staged in such numbers that the 
remark has been made that the classes are 
overdone. It is not at all unusual to find — 
a dozen or more entries in each class, but 
there is need for more rigid selection in 
variety and colour. There is no doubt as 
to’ the superiority of the partially dis- 
budded spray, as compared with that 
naturally grown, and some exhibitors aim 
at getting the largest possible number of 
flowers in a given number of sprays. It 
almost invariably follows that the exhibit 
with the fewer and more finely developed 
blooms wins the prize, especially when 
the sorts are well chosen. There is a feel- 
ing among some growers that the tendency 
for large flowers is a step in the wrong 
direction, which is no doubt true. The 
type of which Mensa may be taken as an 
illustration is a good standard for the 
raiser to aim at. Flowers with long, thin 
florets disappoint when cut. It will be 
necessary in the future to exclude these 
short-lived singles. The single Chrysan- 
themum is fast becoming a strong rival to 
the Japanese kinds. Instances are not 
wanting where the specimen Japanese haye 
been altogether ousted in fayour of the 
single types. All have their own parti- 
cular value, however, and the day is 2 
long way off when the culture of the 
Japanese forms will be given up. The 
concluding paragraph in ‘‘A.’s’’ note— 
“It cannot be other than prejudice that 
hinders their culture with many, together 
with the craze for size now so prevalent 
everywhere’’—seems to strike one 4% 
being distinctly out of date, and in oppo- 
sition to the experience of growers gener- 
ally. One need not go to the exhibition 
hall to note the favour in which the single 
Chrysanthemum is held,—W. §, 
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trees on stems about 6 feet high. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CYTISUS LEUCANTHUS. 
Tuts interesting plant is rather new in | 
my garden, but it has never seemed to me 
to have the rich colour of the plants of the 
same family. I have it on a kind of half 
standard, and a very poor show it makes 
generally. But as it may be raised from 
seed there may be varieties and mine may 
be a very poor one. I have seen this plant 
at Warley, and a very good one. It is 
hardy and free. W. 


THE ALMONDS AND PEBACHES. 


I reAD with great interest the notes on 
these on page 187 Where they do well | 
there are no more showy plants during | 
February and Mareh, either planted in| 
groups or as single specimens. A short 
time ago I noticed a‘number of well-grown | 
They ! 





Cytisus leucanthus ( syn. C. schipkaensts ). 


were planted in groups on the west side 
of a hill and last season had made long, 
Slender shoots, which were clothed with 
flowers to their tips. The chief drawback 
to-these is their liability to be attacked 
by aphis in early spring, but in these days, 
when spraying is so easily done and there 
are so many effectual washes for insect 
pests, the wonder is that not more of these 
Shrubs are planted. In addition to the 
old varieties such as A. communis amara, 
A. dulcis, A dulcis purpurea, we have 


Several new forms producing double 
flowers. A. persica flore pleno has double 


crimson flowers, which, when fully ex- 
panded, are very showy. A. persica flore 
pleno magnifica has brilliant semi-double 
carmine-crimson flowers. There are also 
rose-coloured and white varieties. If 
these are grafted on long stems and 
Planted in groups where the situation is 
Sheltered from the cold north and east 
winds they will prove most interesting. 
A mistake often made in planting such 
trees is not affording them good soil to 
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grow in. We see them crowded amongst 
other plants which are more robust, there- | 
fore take a great portion of the nourish- 
ment out of the ground, causing these 
trees to become sickly and die off long 
before they haye attained to any size. 
The Almond requires a rich, well-drained 
soil to enable it to make fine, healthy 
shoots, as it is on these that the flowers 
are produced. The trees require but little, 
if any, pruning, and they will become fine, 
shapely specimens if the foliage is kept 
clean through the summer so as to enable 
them to make a free, healthy growth. 
: ‘APM OS a Be 


NEW AND RARE TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 
RUBUS GIRALDIANUS.—No Bramble in cul- 


tivation produces so striking an effect, in | 


my opinion, as Rubus giraldianus, named 


in honour of Giraldi, an Italian, and one | 





of the intrepid Jesuit priests in Western 


China, whence this shrub was introduced 
by Wilson in 1907. It grows about 7 feet 
high, the slender,: drooping part of the 
stem being long enough for the tip to 
reach the ground. Having reached the 


soil, the tips there form curious thickened | 


ends similar to those so frequent in wild 
British Brambles, and, taking root, form 
new plants. 

PYRACANTHA ANGUSTIFOLIA.—Thisis prove 
ing much more attractive as a wall shrub 
than appeared likely when it was first 
introduced a few years ago, 
very freely and growing luxuriantly. It 
is quite evergreen, like the common 
Pyracantha, but differs: from it in its 
narrower downy leaves. 
come a brilliant orange, 
winter days make a 
effect. The unprotected fruits of the 
common Pyracantha have long since been 
eaten by birds, but those of this new 
Chinese species they leave alone. 


BERBERIS SUBCAVLIALATA,—This species 


and on sunny 


fruiting | 


The fruits be-| 


singularly bright | 











is allied to the now well-known B. 
Wilson, but it is taller and more 
vigorous. It has the same _ grey-green 
leaves, each about 1. inch long, and 


Similar pale-yellow blossoms. The fruits 
at first are of a yellowish-green, but in 
November become suffused with a most 
beautiful shade of pale, translucent coral- 


red. The shrub is of graceful habit, 
making long, arching shoots during the 


summer, and it appears to be very hardy. 
ACANTHOPANAX HENRYI.—Recent ex- 
ploration in Central China has added con- 
siderably to our knowledge of that curious 
group of ‘shrubs, Acanthopanax. They 
are allies of the Ivy and of the Aralias, 
and are chiefly notable for the globular, 
closely-packed clusters of black-purple or 
ink-coloured fruits. Wilson sent home 
seeds during his first journey in China in 
1901. While it has no striking beauty, it 
is worth growing for its fruits, which re- 
main long on the shrub and add to the 





interest of one’s garden at the season when 
it is most needed. 

CELASTRUS ARTICULATUS.—This is 
vigorous climber. During summer it is 
richly leafy, its leaves being roundish 
and 2 inches to 5 inches wide. § It 
has no beauty of flower, the blossoms 
being small and green. The fruit is at 
first green, globose, and about the size of 
a Pea; but when mature the outer cover- 
ing bursts into three divisions and then are 
revealed their golden-yellow inner sur- 
face and the shining scarlet-coated seeds 
within. 3irds appear to eat its fruits 
only when pressed by hunger, and it 
makes usually about the gayest of winter 
pictures during November, December, and 
January.—W. J. Brean, in Country Life. 


a very 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Veronica cupressoides.—This grows in a 
deep pocket between two stones, but has never 
flowered. What does it require ?—CuUMBERLAND. 


[This requires age, and; being slow- 
growing, may go for years without flower- 
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ing in your northern district. The plant 
delights in light and warm soils with sand- 
stone about its roots Even when it does 
not flower it is an interesting plant.] 


The Moose-wood or Snake-bark Maple 
(Acer pennsylvanicum). — Although up- 
wards of a century and a-half have 
elapsed since this Maple was introduced 
from Fastern North America, it is still 
a little-known tree. Yet it is one which 
might well be given a place in both public 
and private gardens, for not only are its 
large leaves distinct amongst those of 
other trees, but its bark is decidedly orna- 
mental. That of the younger branches is 
bright green with peculiar silvery stripes, 
the silver lines being also conspicuous’ on 
the older bark, although the green is less 
pronounced. In its native habitat it is a 
small or medium-sized tree up to 30 feet 
high, with a moderately wide head. The 
leaves are large, each often 6 inches or 
7 inches long, and almost as much wide, 
and the margins are usually divided into 
three distinct lobes. The yellow flowers 
appear in May, but they are not very con- 
spicuous. Soil of fairly good quality 
should be provided, for the silvery colour- 
ing of the bark is usually most highly de- 
veloped in plants of vigorous growth. 
There is a variety erythrocladum, in 
which the principal part of the bark 
assumes a bright red tinge towards the 
close of summer, the silvery lines’ being 
conspicuous amongst the red. The colour 
fades on the approach of spring, and main- 
tains a dull red hue throughout summer. 
There are several other species which 
possess the peculiarity of silver - lined 
bark, notably A. rufinerve from Japan 
and the new A. Davidi, a native of China. 
1). 


Lonicera involucrata.—Introduced about 
ninety years ago, this Honeysuckle is fre- 
quently seen in shrubberies, yet compara- 
tively few people know it by name, if we 
are to judge from the number of specimens 
received for identification. It is one of 
the best of the bushy species, and grows 
naturally into a shapely bush 4 feet to 
6 feet high, with a similar diameter. A 
native of N.W. America, it is recognised 
by its dark-green ovate leaves, which are 
each often 3 inches to 4 inches long, by the 
angled character of the young wood, and 
by its distinct inflorescences. The flowers, 
borne from the leaf-axils during May 
and June, are usually in pairs enclosed by 
rich, reddish or purplish bracts. They are 
tubular, about 3 inch long, orange coloured 
tinged with red, and are succeeded by 
bright black fruits. After the fall of the 
flowers the colour of the bracts becomes 
deeper and remains so until after the fall 
of the fruits. L. involucrata is quite 
hardy, and provided it is planted in rich 
loamy soil, makes rapid headway. It 
must be given plenty of room. By removy- 
ing a few of the older branches now and 
then, air and light are admitted to all 
parts of the plant, which assists in the 
ripening of the wood and the subsequent 
production of flowers.—W. K. 

The Osoberry (Nuttallia cerasiformis).—This 
Californian shrub is now in full bloom. It is 
remarkable as being the first of the deciduous 
shrubs to unfold its foliage, the young leaves 
being often discernible as early as the close 
of February. Even before the leaves are fully 
expanded, the white flowers, carried in droop- 
ing clusters on slender footstalks, appear. 
The blossoms have a pleasant Almond-like 
fragrance. In exceptionally mild winters the 
Nuttallia will often show its earliest flowers 
in the concluding days of January. A fine 
specimen, 8 feet in height and almost as much 
jn diameter, is an extremely pretty sight in 


the early days of the year.—WYNDHAM FiITz- 
HERBERT. 

Jasminum humile.—This, an Indian 
variety, is quite hardy, although to be quite 
successful with it it requires a warm and 
sheltered position. It flowers during the 
autumn months, and is evergreen. Occasion- 
ally, J. humile is met with under the name 
of J. revolutum.—Kirx, 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sugar Peas.—Many persons who like as 
niueh variety as possible could grew the 
Sugar or Edible-podded Peas for use in 
July or August, as, given a good root run, 
they bear freely and ure by no Means an 
inferior vegetable. 1 fear we are so much 
wedded to the ordinary Peas that it would 
in many gardens be considered a _ retro- 
grade step to give the Edible-podded Peas 
a little space. I think a little variation 
in the daily vegetable supply excellent, 
and, from other points of view, worth 
adopting. .On the Continent these are 
favourites. The varieties differ® but 
slightly; the one mostly grown has broad 
fleshy pods and grows about 5 feet high. 
When well grown and the fleshy pods are 
cooked whole they make a nice dish and 
the flavour is excellent. They require a 
little care in the cooking and to serve 
them nicely. This done, they are very ap- 
petising. Sown in April and May they 
give nice dishes at the time named. There 
are some dwarfer forms, but that named 
is one of the best.—C. R. 

In the fruit-room.—Pears are all over, 
but there are still a good many varieties 
of Apples on hand, both for cooking and 
the dessert. Blenheim Orange has been 
exceptionally good this season, the flavour 
being excellent. This has just come to an 
end, as has Allington Pippin. Duke of 
Devonshire has been very good, also Rose- 
mary Russet, Brownlee’s Russet, and 
Reinette du Canada. London Pippin will 
now keep the supply going for the dessert. 
For the kitchen there are Norfolk Beaufin, 
Wellington, and that fine old variety 
Northern Greening.—A. W. 

A plea for green Asparagus.—It has 
always astonished me to see the grotesque 
attitude of a dinner party eating 
Asparagus—in the fashionable but in- 
elegant manner—by holding the ‘‘ grass ”’ 
in the left hand and making a grab at it 
with their mouths. Look also at the 
waste of good food—1l inch eaten out of 
7 I grow my Asparagus on the 





7 inches. 
flat in rows 3 feet apart, 1 foot from row 
to row, and cut it off even with the soil. 
It is then all green, delicious, and full of 
flavour, and can be eaten entirely in a 
‘“‘decent’’ and rational way with a fork, 
cut up to suitable  sizes.—GEORGE 
BUNYARD. 


BEETROOT AND ITS USHE. 

WE have now such good kinds of Beetroot 
in cultivation that it deserves some 
thought for its good use. To be used 
merely as an ingredient in a salad is not 
what it deserves. -Some of the-Turnip- 
rooted Beetroots are of excellent flavour, 
and ‘the following recipes may be wortn 
considering :— 

StewreD Beerroots.—Cut boiled Beet- 
roots into thin slices. Cook together a 
tablespoonful each of butter and flour, and 
half pint of water and a tablespoonful of 
vinegar, and cook the same until thick, 
stirring it constantly. Season it with salt 
and pepper, heat the Beetroot in the 
sauce, and serve them with small button 
Onions parboiled and fried brown in butter 
and sugar. 

BAKED BrETRoots.—Wash them with- 
out peeling them, and bake them slowly 
until done. Remove the skin, cut the 
Beetroots into slices, and season them with 
melted’ butter, salt, and pepper. Serve 
them very hot. A little vinegar or sugar 
may be added to the seasoning. 

BEETROOT AND CELERY SALAD.—Some 
cooked Beetroot, heart of Celery, two 
tablespoonfuls of salad oil, one tablespoon- 


ful of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of milk, 
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a mustardspoonful of made mustard, a 
little chopped Parsley and seasoning to 
taste. Cut the Beetroot into thin strips, 
and the heart of the Celery also into thin 
strips. Mix the two in a glass bowl. Make 
a mixture of all the other items and pour 
it over the salad. It is well to prepare 
this dish an hour at least before it is 
wanted, as the Celery wants softening, 
Beetroot boiled can be obtained from all. 
small greengrocers. It is a great help to 
a cook, as beetroot takes long to cook and 
is not easy to do. 

BEETROOT AND CABBAGE SALAD.—Some 
Beetroot, one White Cabbage (heart only), 
some Capers, pepper and salt as needed, 
two tablespoonfuls of salad oil, one table- 
spoonful of vinegar, a little mustard, a 
teacupful of milk. The Beetroot must be 
cooked but the Cabbage raw. Cut both up 
very fine, using about the same proportion 
of each. Mix the two and pour the milk 
over. Now make a dressing with the other 
items and‘ pour this over. Mix well. 
Allow it to stand for  half-an-hour. 
Sprinkle the Capers over at the end. 

DRESSED Brrtrroot.—One small Beeé- 
root, two anchovies, two hard-boiled eggs, 
one _ tablespoonful of  finely-chopped 
Capers, one very finely-chopped Shalog, 
anchovy essence, Lemon-juice, brown 
bread, butter, pepper, cayenne, salt. Pre- 
pare thin slices of bread and butter, cut 
from them eight or nine rounds about 
12 inch in diameter, and cover them with 
slices of Beetroot of corresponding size 
and thickness; cut the eggs across into 
thin slices, select eight or nine of suitable 
size, remove the yolk, and place the rings 
of white of egg on the crofites, leaving 
visible a narrow margin of Beetroot. Pass 
the remainder of the eggs through a sieve, 
mix with them the Capers and Shalot, 
add a few drops of Lemon-juice and suf- 
ficient anchovy essence to form a moist 
paste. Season it to taste, pile the pre- 
paration in the centre of the crofites, and 
garnish it with fine strips of anchovies. 

BEETROOTS A LA CHARTREUSE.—Cut a 
very thin slice of Onion for every two 
slices of Beetroot, and sandwich a slice of 
Onion between each two, pressing them 
together gently. Season them with salt, 
pepper, and vinegar, dip them in batter, 
and fry them slowly in deep fat.—The 
Gentlewoman. 


IN-PARSNIP DAYS. 
ALTHOUGH rarely tried, there are several 
ways of serving Parsnips other than the 
usual ‘‘ plain boiled,’? and many people 
who do not care for them in the ordinary 
way find them quite appetising when they 
are fried, creamed, frittered, or scalloped. 


FRIED PARSNips._Scrape the Parsnips, wash 
them well, and cut them into strips. Cook in 
boiling salted water for about an hour, then 
drain well and roll in flour seasoned with salt. 
Have ready a pan’of boiling fat, put the Par- 
snips in a frying basket and fry until a light 
brown. Drain on blotting paper, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and serve at once. 

CREAMED PaARSNIPS.—Scrape and wash as many 
Parsnips as. are required, allowing two 
moderate-sized ones to each person. Cook in 
boiling salted water until quite tender, then 
drain and rub through a wire sieve. Put the 
purée into a saucepan with 1 oz. of butter 
and a tablespoonful of cream to every four 
Parsnips. Simmer gently for about.a quarter 
of an hour; season with salt and pepper, and 
serve. 

PARSNIP FRITTERS.—Boil the Parsnips_ till 
tender in the usual way. Then drain, and rub 
them through a fine sieve. Mix in two eggs 
(well beaten), 2 oz. of butter, a little flour, 
salt and pepper, and enough milk to make 
the mixture like a thick batter. Have ready 
a pan of boiling fat; put in spoonfuls of the 
purée, and fry a delicate brown on both sides; 
serve with fried Parsley. 2 ; 

SCALLOPED PARSNIPS.—Boil the Parsnips as 
above, and when tender rub through a fine 
sieve. Mix in 3 oz. butter, and a tablespoonful 
of cream, a teaspoonful of grated Parmesan 
cheese, pepper, salt, and cayenne to taste, and 
enough milk to make the purée like thick 
cream. Butter some scallop shells, fill with 
the purée, sprinkle bread-crumbs over the top, 
and bake in the oven for about ten minutes.— 
Daily News, ; 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
ROOM AND WINDOW. 


THE PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS. 
Tuis beautiful Narcissus is not so much 
grown in our gardens, perhaps, as 





| in the shelter of walls, and is hardy over 
) a large range of the country. For 
' first time this year I brought it into the 


oyed it perhaps more than ever before. 

‘he culture is so simple, and the bloom so | 

ertain, that it is well worth treating in 

lat way. ‘WV 
.. Soe 


: 
Leaves of Aspidistra splitting down the 
Mddle (K.). ‘here is no doubt you have 
-otted the Aspidistra too deeply in the soil, as 
ae roots require to be on a level with the 
‘arface. If you have potted it deep, it causes 
te leaves to get deformed, and when they 
‘Xpand they split and are disfigured. Aspi- | | 
/stras do not require to be potted — fre- 

uently. They may remain in the same pots 
rt & number of years if the drainage is in a 
pe condition, e advise you to give your 
: ant a change for 3, time by placing it in a 


arm greenhouse to encourage new growth 
ad to enable it to develop. 








it | 
should be, though it lives happily enough | 


the 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE 
HOUSE. 


/humerous and afford excellent 





plants of permanent character. 


more favourable weather prevails. 








The Paper-white Narciss in Japanese bronze 


ing becomes far easier. The choicer kinds 


of Hyacinths may now be had in flower 
with but little forcing. 
the fragrance would be overpowering, but 
a few plants of distinct colours or shades 
of one colour would scarcely ever be found 
too much in rooms of average size. 
however, 
should be taken of other positions in the 


If used too largely 


When, 


this is the case, advantage 


iouse, 


For instance, the entrance hall 


might be suitable, or where corridors exist, 
these, again, would be convenient spots. 
The Polyanthus-Narcissi 
Same category, but are almost indispens- 
able at this season for decoration. These 


belong to the 


SUITABLE plants for present purposes are 
choice. 
| Bulbs in variety should now be made the 
most of in preference to using so many 
These 
latter will do good service later on, when 
By 
using discrimination in this respect, and 
/ avoiding a continuous round or series of 


' house in a large bronze pan, and have en- | plants, the matter of a supply for furnish- | Hyacinths and other 
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could be turned to the same account as the 
| Hyacinths, Separately or in conjunction 
therewith. The same reasons do not 
operate against Tulips, hence they can be 
Placed in any room. Tulips, when used 
for decoration, are frequently allowed to 
get too far advanced in flower before they 
are taken into the house. This is a mis- 
take, for it is interesting to watch the 
development of the blooms both as regards 
size and colour. ‘The same applies to 
bulbs in a greater or 





bowl. 


less degree, and, in fact, to nearly all 
flowering plants that are so used. 
Daffodils in variety are beautiful pot 
plants, the common double Lent Lily be- 
ing by no means the least important by 
reason of its good lasting properties. 
Licolor Horsfieldi is one of the choicest, 
its lovely flowers with golden trumpets and 
white perianths are so very distinct, whilst 
the broad, strap-like foliage and dwarf 
srowth add to its beauty. N. poeticus 
ornatus if forced too early comes rather 
spindly in the foliage, but a little later on 
it will be a most pleasing change. The 


extended culture of Daffodils during the 
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past few years has added greatly to the 
number of furnishing plants in pots for at 
least three months in the year. From the 
middle of January to the middle of April 
one or other of the varieties may be easily 
had in flower. Both the, Crocus and the 
Snowdrop are available as pot plants. 
Clumps of Lilies of the Valley will now be 
much more satisfactory . than — single 
crowns; these always look the better of 
the two by reason of the greater quantity 
of foliage. Solomon’s Seal is readily 
forced, and should be taken account of 
more than it is; when well-managed in 
6-inch or 7-inch pots it is a beautiful fea- 
ture, being so decidedly distinct from any- 
thing else. Cyclamens as vase or rustic 
basket plants are now quite in season, 
lasting much better than in mid-winter. 
Lachenalia tricolor, L. pendula, and the 
beautiful hybrid L. Nelsoni are indispens- 
able as decorative plants for the early 
spring, being so unlike anything - else. 
They last also such a long time in the best 
of condition, this alone being an all-im- 
portant feature. Scilla sibirica would be 
an excellent companion to the latter or to 
the Crocus. If the bulbs be packed closely 
together in 6-inch: pots a fine mass of 
flower will be obtained. Whatever kinds 
of bulbs are used, note should be taken of 
green Moss as a surfacing whenever and 
wherever it is obtainable; those who are 
situated in the country scarcely appreciate 
the real value of fresh green Moss as they 
should do. As a surfacing to bulbs it is 
of the greatest service, saving the trouble 
of watering to a large extent 

Of other plants in flower now, the Lilac 
is one of the most acceptable for vases of 
medium size. Plants ‘of. this favourite 
shrub may be stood in comparatively dark 
positions with good effect. Azalea mollis 
is scarcely so well suited as the preceding 
for similar purposes, but what it lacks in 
keeping properties is compensated for in 
the lovely shades of colour. Established 
plants of this Azalea are much to be pre- 
ferred to those newly potted up, the flowers 
being far less disposed to drop just as they 
are expanding or in the bud stage, a dis- 
appointing feature where it exists to any 
extent. Late-sown plants* of Chinese 
Primulas are exceedingly serviceable in 
the early spring, more particularly .when 
they have not been in any degree over- 
potted. Plants in 4}-inch pots, furnished 
with leaves of medium size with short 
stalks so as to form a close growth, will, 
when the first flower-spikes are in full 
bloom, make excellent material for edg- 
ings to large baskets; in smaller pots even 


they may be turned to good account, being 
in both instances much to be preferred to 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 






















NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Call-forming eelworms.—According to 
Mr. George Massee, in the Kew Bulletin, 
Heterodora radicicola, Mull., the gall- 
forming eelworm, is less known and does 
the greatest amount’ of damage in this 
country. The egg is jarge in size com- 
pared with the worm, colourless, elliptic- 
oblong, about 1-250th of an inch in length. 
The covering is very thin and translucent, 
so that at a certain stage the minute worm 
can’ be distinctly seen in its interior. 
Although so thin, the wall is very tough 
and resistant to extremes of heat and cold, 
chemical substances, etc., and the germ is 
with difficulty killed. The worm usually 
escapes from the egg in the gall, and is a 
tiny eel-like body, quite invisible to ihe 
naked eye. The young worms soon find 
their way into the soil, when they at once 
proceed to attack any rootlets that may 
be present. In this country Cucumbers 
and Tomatoes suffer most severely from 
the ravages of eel-worms, but other plants 
are also attacked—Vines, Potatoes, Roses, 
Phloxes, and. Balsams, less frequently 
fruit-trees. There is no known method by 
which the eggs of eelworms can be killed 
in the open ground, but the eelworms 
themselves can be killed by repeated dress- 
ings of sulphate of potash, 8 ewt. per acre, 
worked into the.soil, though | its efficacy 
soon passes away. Gas-lime is better, but 
heating the soil with steam in Tomato and 
Cucumber-houses is the most effective pro- 
ceeding. It has been suggested that .dress- 
ing the soil with rape meal destroys eel- 
worms; the eggs, however, resist the 
treatment.- Potassium permanganate solu- 
tion, 1 in 200, kills eelworms if the soil is 
saturated at intervals of ten days, and 
does not injure growing plants; in this 
case, also, the eggs are unaffected. 
Carbon disulphide injected into the soil 
will kill any active eelworms present. 











THE STATUE IN THE GARDEN. 
I commenp to the notice of admirers of the 
barber’s garden, who seem to be possessed 
with the idea‘ that topiary work is an 
essential part of old-world charm, the fol- 
lowing advertisement in one of the illus- 
trated papers of to-day :— 
Lead Garden Ornaments 
give an old-world charm to the garden, 
being unobtrusive and restful to the eye. 
One of the illustrations, here given, is de- 
scribed as ‘fa fine statue of Mercury on 
stone pedestal.’’ 
Mercury was 


not exactly a restful 





Jante cin \6-inct 11] t Fal being. If I remember rightly he was 
ht 2 > 9 c are y a A Way - * 

4 ve q cer fer eee “ieee Dots is as y what in our day we should call a 
erced plants of Spirma japonica 7 | messenger boy—to the gods. In this par- 


scarcely so effective as a few weeks later 


on; the foliage often rreponderates beyond 
what it should do. 
or Himantophyllums with one or 


tion. 
or 8-inch pots, 
material either 
other things. 


thus forming 


singly or 


buds being of themselves very beautiful. 
GROWER. 





Palms (W. G.)—Palm-seed should be sown 
in well-drained pans _ filled with good fibrous 


loam and sharp sand. Sow somewhat thinlv 
and cover the seed with about 2 inch of soil 


finely sifted, and plunge in a brisk bottom- 
Svring 
is the best time of the yvear to sow Palm- 
seed. It takes a month to six weeks for all the 
seed to germinate, some varieties being longer 
When the seedlings have three 
leaves pot off singly into small 60 size pots and 
place in a temperature of from 65 degs. to 
70 degs., with plenty of moisture to encourage 


heat to encourage auick germination. 


than others. 


quick growth, 


Plants of the Clivias 
two 
spikes upon them are useful for decora- 
Such as these may be had in 6-inch 
eapital 
as centres to 
These should be used when 
the spikes are about half expanded, the 


ticular statue (price £7 15s.) his attitude 
is that of an athletic youth sent out sud- 
denly by some god in a hurry, to hail a 
passing motor ’bus. Another statue is that 
of a small boy holding with uplifted arms 
a sun-dial too heavy for him. These are 
the sort of ornaments we are invited to 
place in our gardens to give them an old- 
world charm and restfulness to our eyes. 
When I came to my present house, many 
years ago, there was a statue in the 
garden which the outgoing tenant eould 
not be persuaded to take away with him. 
It embarrassed me for many months, I 
believe it was a statue to Music, a 
pleasant-looking young woman in classical 
attire. Had she been of lead, like those 
we are threatened with to-day, I should 


’ 


gutters, 
plaster. 


but, 


she gave me almost as much trouble as Mr, 


have melted her down to repair the roof 
unfortunately, she was of 
After experimenting with the 
effect of her in various positions, where 


Anstey’s tinted Venus gave to Leander 
Tweddle, I banished her to the wood-shed. 
I should like to sell her—for preference to 
an admirer of topiary work. I cannot 
help feeling that she would be better 
appreciated in her new surroundings. 
Her nose is slightly damaged, but that sort 
of thing happens to plaster statues in our 
climate. I record this merely to show that 
I have been on intimate terms with a 
statue in the garden. Some years ago I 
visited with a friend a public garden near | 
3ayreuth. Although the following is not 
a description of the garden we saw, so far 
as I know, it pictures it so perfectly that 
I quote it as it appears in “ The English 
Flower Garden,’ being the words of 
Victor Cherbuliez, of the French Academy : 
“It was one of those classical 
gardens, planters of which prided 
themselves upon, as being able to give 
Nature lessons in good behaviour, to 
teach her, geometry and the fine art of 
irreproachable lines; but Nature is 
for geometers a reluctant pupil, and 
though she submits to their tyranny 
she does it with an ill grace, and will 
take her revenge. The large basin no 
longer held any water, | 
and the dolphins | 
which, in days gone 
by, spouted it from 
their. throats, looked 
as if they asked each 
other to what purpose 
they were in the 
world. But the 
statues had suffered 
most; Moss and green 
damp had _ invaded 
them as if some kind 
of plague and leprosy 
had covered them 
with sores, and piti- 
less Time had in 
flicted on them muti- 
lations and _ insults. 
One had lost an arm, 
another a leg, almost 
all had lost their: 
noses. There was in 
the basin a Neptune, 
whose face was sadly 
damaged, and whic 
had nothing left but 
his head and half his. 
trident; and, further 
on, a Jupiter without a head, rain- 
water standing in his hollowed neck.” 


Such was the picture of desolation we 
gazed on, but there was one feature that 
redeemed this plague-stricken spot. 
Someone had, in the years gone by, 
planted a beautiful shrub. Amidst this 
dire ruin a magnificent specimen of the 
Venetian Sumach. (Rhus — Cotinus) 
flourished exceedingly. Some 10 feet 
high and 7 feet across, it grew there in its 
autumnal: beauty of rich-coloured leafage 
and delicate, feathery inflorescence, 4 
living, fiery glow of ethereal splendour in 
the setting sun; at once a lesson and a 
rebuke. 

I planted a specimen of this fine shrub 
soon after my return home, in full view 
of my front windows. I had not at that 
time the help of William Morris oF The 
Times to guide me as to whether 80 free- 
growing a shrub would look like part of 
the house, but it has been a beautiful 
thing to look on for many years, and the 
Editor of this paper thought it worthy of 
an illustration in the issue of Septembe! 
9th, 1911 (p. 535). Sypnry SPALDING. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descrip tioné 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8v0, 15s. } 
post free, 15s, 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
GARDENDG ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-atreet, London, B 
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decoration. 


oy propagating in spring and in autumn 


Olant gives more pleasing results. 





| market, 
| the staple decorative plant. 


hows them up to great advantage. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE MARGUERITE 

(CHRYSANTHEMUM FRUTESCENS). 

It is doubtful whether we have any other 
plant which can be had in bloom so easily 
all the year round as the French 
guerite. That such is the case is evident 
from the fact that it is never out of the 
and at certain seasons forms 
We have got 
very much into the habit of calling all 
Single Daisy-like flowers Marguerites, but 
none, after all, are so pleasing and so per- 
petual blooming as is 
frutescens. For floral decoration not only 
is it pleasing when without bloom, espe- 
cially the more finely cut-leaved forms, 
but it is beautiful and graceful in bloom, 


while the flowers are very useful when cut 


and employed for ordinary domestic 


Then it is readily increased 


Mar- | 


Chrysanthemum | 
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| leaves, which seems different from that of most 
other Snowdrops. The early history of Galan- 


All that I. have ever been able to learn of it 


Vienna Botanic Gardens.—S. ARNOTT. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
POTENTILLA ALCHEMILLOIDES.—I_ pro- 
cured this low-growing Potentilla on the 
recommendation of a well-known writer 
on hardy flowers, who assured me that it 
was an almost continuous bloomer and 
that I would appreciate it, although the 
flowers were small. I have since found 
_that his recommendation was justified. It 
is in flower for many months. I admire 
|its pretty leaves, which are shaped like 
| those of the Lady’s Mantle or Alchemilla, 
| 
| 








;and are rather silvery beneath. The 
flowers are small and white, and look very 


| The 


| well on the low carpet of leaves. 
whole plant is only a few inches high. 
| PRIMULA DENTICULATA.—In articles on 


thus virescens appears to be wrapt in mystery, | 


is what was recorded by Mr. James Allen—i.e., | 
| that Herr Max Leichtlin obtained it from the | 
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the flower-buds. 
I wonder how many early varieties there 


are. 


| nature are only showing 
| . 
I think the early ones are forms of 


Pulmonaria angustifolia, although a 
learned hardy plantsman once told me 


that he could not distinguish P. angusti- 
fclia from P. officinalis. I have been try- 
| ing to get hold of several varieties of this 
early-flowering Lungwort, and I have now 
| sueceeded in 


securing a fine blue one, 
| called azurea, a white one, alba, and a 
pink one ealled rubra. I am informed 


that there is another and deeper pink one 
than mine. 

THE PROPHET FLOWER (Arnebia 
echioides).—_I have been told that this 
} grows in stiff clay in its native country, 
but it does not apparently object to a light 
| and sandy soil in Bngland. A good deal 
may depend on the amount of moisture 
we have, and it may be that the Arnebia 
may not do on clay in a wet climate. It 
is, to me, quite a pretty plant, although I 








White Marguerites ( Chrysanthemum frutescens) in the Scilly Isles. 
photograph sent by Miss Eleanor Shiffner. 


by cuttings, few plants more easily, and 


Dlants may be had in profuse bloom in- 
loors or outdoors all the summer, and in| 
dots in a gentle warmth all the winter. 
During the summer no outdoor flowering 
An edg- 
Heliotrope 
Large | 
‘ants or clumps of several small ones also | 
ook well in the herbaceous borders. Being 
ilso hardier than is much of the soft, 
ender stuff used for summer bedding, the | 
ants may be got out much earlier in the 
spring and may be safely left out later in 
he autumn. Our illustration shows it in 
he Scilly Isles, where it grows wild in 
sreat profusion and to a very large size. 


ng of some dark-coloured 





Galanthus virescens.—This is a very dis- 
het variety of Galanthus nivalis, with rather 
ong outer segments, which are daintily 
lushed with green outside, but edged with 
vhite. The inner petals are quite green. A 
harm of the plant which has not been much 
bserved is the distinct glaucous tone of the 





| Primula cashmeriana 


| flowers are emerging from among the in- 


|} of harm. 


of them are so early that they come when 
| many ether hardy plants of a non-bulbous! 


this Primula I often see it stated that it 
is liable to rot off at the crown. Is 
as subject to this 
or is it more so? In order to save my 
plants I put glass over them, but this is 
not very satisfactory, and I should be glad 
to dispense with it. I have an idea that | 
the farina on P. cashmeriana should make 
it more liable to rot off than P. denticu- 
lata, as the water seems to lodge more 
about the crowns if the plants are left 
uncovered. I am told that the critical 
time-is in early spring, just when the 


cipient leaves, and that then, if the rain 
comes, the wet lodges at the base, and 
frost, should it set in, does a great deal 


Luneworts (Pulmonaria).—I used to| 
look upon the Lungworts as rather coarse 
plants and wondered why some of my 
friends cared so much for them. Several 








from a 


cannot go into raptures over its leaves, 
which are a little too coarse when the 
plant grows strongly. The heads of yellow 
flowers are pretty, and all the more worthy 
of attention when we know the legend 
attached to the deep-coloured spots on the 
blooms. They add to its beauty, and it is 
interesting to note how they come so dark 
in colour and gradually pass away before 
the flower fades. I have been told that 
Arnebia echioides can be increased by 
means of root cuttings. Is this the case? 

DIANTHUS GRANITICUS.—Some writers 
have been recommending this. I raised 
some plants of it from seed and have been 
greatly pleased with it during the past 
summer and autumn. I like the Maiden 
Pink, with its small bright flowers, but 
the Granite Pink is altogether a bigger 
and more showy thing, although size and 
showiness do not always constitute true 
beauty. It is evidently quite as easy to 
grow as the Maiden Pink, and my plants 
haye come through the winter well. In 
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my rock garden it is making fine, spread- | 
ing tufts of small, green, grassy-looking | 
leaves. Last year it gave me many bright 
rose flowers on thin, slender stems 9 inches | 
or 1 foot high. A few plants in a border | 
have also done well. I grow it in sandy 
soil. 
An AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Senecio pulcher and 8S. Doronicum.—Will 
you kindly give me directions for growing 
Senecio pulcher and Senecio Doronicum? My 
soil is a heavyish loam, and they are planted 
on a north-west border, but do not do well.— 
ENTHUSIASTIC. 

[Senecio pulcher requires special treat- 
ment, and, as it rarely seeds in this coun- 
try, should be raised periodically from 
root cuttings inserted either in November 
or February. ‘These, when they have 
started into growth, should be regarded 
as seedlings, growing them on for a time 





and planting them out at the end of May. 


The Fair Maids of France ( Ranunculus aconitifolius fi.-pl.). 


| Morn having acted as carpet plants to the 


from seeds to keep up vigour. If you 
could devote a smalJ bed to it, the better 


/way would be to specially lighten the soil 


and, at the same time, make sure of per- 
fect drainage. In clay and retentive soils 
the plant often fails, while in lighter soils 
it grows freely. ] 

Some interesting summer groups. The 
illustration in the issue of March 7th 
(p. 159) is an object-lesson as to the charm- 
ing and long-sustained effects that can be 
produced by a judicious grouping of hardy 
summer-flowering: plants, just as the note 
on page 154 shows what can be done in 
spring. I have never used the Myosotis 
in question, dark and light blue tufted 
Pansies such as Archie Grant and Bridal 





white Phloxes. Also in the case of large 
beds it is well to use alternate clumps of 
early and late flowering Phloxes as Snow- 
don and Tapis Blanc, or the subject of 
the illustration, Mrs. Jenkins. Other two 








From a 


photograph in Sir F. Crisp’s garden at friar Park. 


Division 


if not impossible is virtually | Phloxes that were special favourites for a} 


impracticable, and propagation from root | similar style of planting were Crepuscule 


cuttings is the only rational method of in- | 


crease. Coming from a warmer country 
than our own, it is not a success in cold 
or heavy soils. S. Doronicum is of a 
totally distinct type, hardier altogether, 
and submitting to division with compara- 
tive ease; while amenable to root-cutting 
propagation like 8. pulcher. It loves mois- 
ture, too, or that degree of uniform cool- 
press which is near akin. In cultivation it 
is a more tractable plant generally than 
S. pulcher.] 

Scabiosa caucasica.—Will you kindly give 
cultural directions for Scabiosa caucasica? I 
had some healthy plants last summer from 
seed, but they have come through the winter 
very badly. My soil is a heayyish loam.— 
ENTHUSIASTIC. 

[Most probably at fault in your case is 
the ‘‘heavyish loam ’”’ to which you refer. 
In light and warm soils the plant not only 
winters well, but grows apace and makes 
fine flowering examples. At the same 
time, the plant needs raising periodically 


and Sherrif Ivory. Tufted Pansies in 
variety are equally at home with other 
taller families, as, for instance, herbaceous 
Lobelias and Pentstemons; indeed, it is 
doubtful if there is any dwarf flower so 
indispensable in the flower garden. 


best of the Starworts and the association 
of different forms of Statice latifolia with 
the newer Japanese Anemones. 
several families either so numerously re- 
presented or unique in character, or both, 
very effective in themselves; that iis; if 
the planting is carried out in a way to 
secure a long display alike with flower 
and ornamental foliage. Campanulas and 
the Plantain and Day Lilies are examples 
of this. 


colour, habit of plant, and season of 
flowering being ascertained before plant- 
ling. This inattention is, unfortunately, 





| Arrangements for autumn will include the | 


There are | 


It may be noted that in all cases | 
. | 
such grouping should be carefully done, | 


very often in evidence on hardy plant 
borders when things are huddled together 
irrespective of the fact that they are 
totally different in character.—b. B. S. 


Ranunculus nyssanus.—Is not this plant 
rather overpraised? J have grown it for some 
time, and have found it rather too much 
given to spreading about freely. It has large 
citron-yellow flowers, which are borne fairly 
freely in a dry soil, and grows from 6 inches 
to 18 inches high.. The leaves are three-lobed, 
hairy above, and rather silvery below. It 
likes a dry place, although-this is not indis- 
pensable, and there it will run about and 
monopolise a considerable space.—S. A. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


FAIR MAIDS OF FRANCE. 
(RANUNCULUS ACOTINIFOLIUS FL.-PL.) 


THs white-flowered Crowfoot, which 
grows from 8 inches to a yard high in 
moist valleys and woods in the Alps and 
Pyrenees, is too large for cultivation in 
the rock garden among the choice and 
smaller things, but its double variety (here 
figured) is a beautiful old border: plant. 
The flowers are not large but are pure 
white and quite double. <A rich, moist soil 
on the shady side of the garden, and 
among bog-loving plants, will be found to 
suit it best. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Sedum pulchellum dies off in the winter 
with me. [I grow it in a retaining wall, with 
plenty of lime in the soil. Does it need special 
care ?—ENTHUSIASTIC. 


[It is not improbable that Sedum 
pulchellum is starved out of existence in 
the retaining wall, and that it would be 
far happier on level ground, provided the 
soil was not wet. In very severe winters 
the plant may suffer from frost, but if 
grown in poor, stony, or gravelly soils it 
usually stands quite well.] 

Haberlea rhodopensis.—This plant, growing 


in a south aspect, does not flower. Does it like 
frequent division ?—CUMBERLAND. 


[The Haberlea prefers a cool, shady spot 
in peat, leaf-soil, and sandstone chippings, 
and should never feel the lack of moisture. 
A south aspect is too hot for it, the plant 
succeeding quite well in company with 
Ramondias. We have it now in three dis- 
tinct forms and all showing freely for 
flower. The Haberleas prefer peaty soils 
and moisture, with shelter or shade. A 
shady, rocky ledge having a north-west 
aspect suits quite well.] 

Odontospermum maritimum (syn. 
Asteriscus maritimus). — Although  fre- 
quently offered in catalogues, this is not i 
common plant in the average rock garden, 
and it is but seldom exhibited in collee- 
tions of rock plants. It is, however, quite 
a good plant of rather tufted habit and 
with good-sized yellow composite flowers, 
the whole about 6 inches high. It is, uD- 
fortunately, not so hardy as we should 
like, and is not a plant I can advise for 
the colder parts of the United Kingdom. 
In the south, however, it is quite satis- 
factory on dry rockeries, where it looks 
well with its villous leaves and heads of 
'yellow flowers. It is a native of the 
Mediterranean regions.—Hss. 

Primula apennina.—This Primula has 
stood here quite well during the winter on 
a rock garden in the sun, but sheltered 
| from the western storms by a_ hedge. 
This Primula is a sun-lover, and is gener 
ally considered rare and difficult to culti- 
vate. It is yet in the experimental stage 
with me, and I cannot say it will be per- 
manently satisfactory, yet it shows signs 
of becoming so, especially as two or three 








have been lifted by frost have suffered 
little from the ordeal. It has soft piuk 
flowers with a white eye,—S, ARNOT 
| Dumfries. 




















































plants which had been planted late and | 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION HON. JOHN BOSCAWEN. 
WHILE to-day there are many Carnations 
of the Perpetual-flowering section to which 
the term ** pink,’’ in reference to colour, is 
applied, there are not many to equal— 
certainly none to Surpass from the all- 
round standpoint—that bearing the above 
name. It would be most correctly de- 
scribed as “shell-pink ” perhaps, by 
reason of the delicate beauty and charm 
which that particular shade is endowed 
with, and which appeals to 
number. 
\ beauty and 














so large a | 
The flower has not only delicate | 
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| with clear manure-water about sunset, the 
pots containing the bulbs being placed in 
them and so left until’ the next forenoon. 
| Then lift out the pots, empty away any 
| Surplus manure- yater, and leave the 
Plants in the lightest position in the green- 
house or frame. The latter structure, if 
deep enough, is best, as. all blooms de- 
veloped in a cool temperature are richer 
in colour than those subjected to forcing. 

Chemical manures, prepared according 
to the instructions given with them, 
should also be placed in the saucers. 1] 
have used them very successfully mixed 
with weak doses of manure-water. So 
fed, the leaves as well as the blooms come 








the intermediate house. In this structu 
it will flower more or 
throughout the greater 
One of the first of this 
patiens Sultani, 
plant with 


re 
less continuously 
part of the year. 
section was Im- 
a compact free-flowering 
rose-coloured blossoms. It 
soon became popular, and is still exten- 
Sively grown. After this came I. Hawkeri, 
which, owing to its liability to mite, never 
made much headway. A more recent in- 
troduction is I. Holsti, whose flowers are 
—at least, in the typical kind—of a bright 
vermilion colour. To this species J, 
Herzogi bears a certain resemblance, but 
the flowers are larger and more of a 
salmon-scarlet colour. Where continuous- 


and, above all, 


far as we have Seen, the variety is pract 


cally a non-burster, while the strength and | 


length of stem will be appreciated by al 


, It is a native of 
| Whe raisers, Messrs. Young and Co., | Mexico, and succeeds best in a warm 
| Cheltenham, inform us. that it is well! greenhouse or intermediate temperature. 





| Carnation Hon. John Boscawen 
: sent by Messrs. Young and 
. 


uited for outdoor cultivation, as it will 
tand the hardest winters and flower dur- 
2g the whole of the summer. 

a Se 
'EEDING BULBS IN POTS AND PANS. 
‘for only for exhibition, but for conservas 
| TY; greenhouse, and room decoration, 
mateur cultivators will now be busy 
ringing forward their batches of bulbs in 
ots and pans. Now it will be possible to 
ed the plants freely and to deal with 
ie main batch of the season. 

Tam a firm believer in feeding by placing 
le liquid in pans or saucers and the pots 
mtaining the plants in the latter. I 
ould like to impress upon beginners the 
portance of always keeping the soil in 
| moist state, never permitting it to be- 
yme dry. In the caso of Tulips dry soil 
j the roots is disastrous just when the 
wer-stem is becoming prominent. If 
€ soil in the pots and pans is always 
all attended to as regards watering with 





| ens water twice weekly (three times if 


refinement to recommend it, 
| but is also of large size, informal in build, | 
| the plant is of a particu- | 
i, larly free, vigorous habit of growth. So} 
| 
| 
| 


exceptionally strong. SOURNE VALE. 





NOTES 
Begonia 


| AND REPLIRS. 
i- | manicata.—This very 


l.| merits entitle it to be. 





. froma photograph of a flower 
Co., Hatherley, Cheltenham. 


It belongs to the rhizomatous section of the 
genus, but though these are very numerous 
there is no danger of confounding B. mani- 
cata with any other. The lobed leaves are 
large,and of a bright, shining green colour. 
The undersides of the leaves, as well a 
the leaf-stalks, are furnished with red, 
scale-like hairs. The comparatively small, 
pink flowers are borne in great profusion 
in much-branched panicles. These attain 
the height of a couple of feet or even more, 
and good examples are extremely useful 
for grouping. There are two varieties 
noted for their foliage distinctions— 
namely, aureo maculata, in which the 
leaves are irregularly blotched with 
yellow, and crispa, whose foliage ji 


S 


is 
crimped after the manner of some of the 
Kales. Begonia manicata is of easy pro- 
pagation, both from leaves and division of 
the rhizomes.—T. W. S. 


Impatiens Herzogi.—This half-shrubby 
member of the Balsam family, which was 
introduced from New Guinea two or three 





Hyenient) the saucers should be filled 





years ago, forms a very striking feature in 





old 
Species is not met with so often as its} ] 


flowering plants are in demand this is well 
worthy of a place, Reference to these 
shrubby Balsams would not be complete 
without mention of the large-growing I. 
Oliveri from Uganda. This forms quite a 
arge bush, which is rarely without a fair 
sprinkling of its mauve-coloured blossoms. 
—K,.R. W. 

Ixias and Sparaxis.—It has often been 
a surprise to me that the different Ixiags 
and Sparaxis, with the various. members 
of the allied Tritonia, are not more often 
srown in pots for greenhouse decoration. 
In this way they forma very delightful 
feature, and few, if any, Subjects were so 
much admired at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on February 24th as 
Sparaxis King George V., which, 


shown by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, was given an 


Award of Merit. The flower is of a rich 
crimson scarlet colour, rather lighter to- 
wards the tips, with a ma roon centre and 


golden-yellow tube. This is unusually 
early for Sparaxis to flower, but. this 


Variety blooms, as a rule, before any of 
the others. 'The months of April and May 
see most of the different kinds at their 
| best. For greenhouse decoration a good 
plan is to put about eight bulbs in a pot 
® inches in diameter, a suitable soil being 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. The bulbs 
should be potted in August or in the early 
part of September, as, being small, they 
quickly suffer if kept. out of the ground 
too long. They may be wintered either in 
the greenhouse or in a frame safe from 
frost, but in any case a good light position 
must be assigned them, while a free circu- 
lation of air is very necessary. This will 
prevent their becoming drawn and weak. 
Of ‘the Ixias there is a considerable num- 
ber of varieties, whose colours range from 





even more. 


white to crimson. Some are grown much 
more than others, three of the most gener- 
ally met with being crateroides (rich 
cerise), Smiling Mary (deep pink), and 
viridiflora (of a peculiar shade of sea 
sreen with a dark eye), The Sparaxis 
have, for the most part, flowers in which 
spots and blotches predominate, while the 
Tritonias have ‘blossoms generally of 
Some shade of orange or red. In the 
particularly favoured parts of the country 
these pretty bulbous plants may be grown 
in a sheltered border out of doors.—W. T. 

Tillandsia Lindeni. — Many of the 
Bromeliaceous plants are remarkable for 
their showy blossoms, but for some reason 
they are not very generally cultivated. 
Perhaps the most frequently met with is 
Tillandsia Lindeni, the value of whose 
richly-coloured flowers is enhanced by the 
fact that they are borne throughout the 
winter months. Apart from its blossoms, 
itv is a decidedly ornamental plant, the 
numerous narrow leaves being arranged 
in a regular vasiform manner. From the 
centre of these the flower stem is pushed 

up to a height of 1 foot to 18 inches, or 

The upper part of the spike 

is furnished with two opposite rows of 


bracts, from which the flowers are pro- 





duced. 
most effective shades being a rich deep 


They vary somewhat in tint, the 
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plue and Tyrian purple, The individual 
blossoms do not last long, but a succession 
is kept up from one spike for a consider- 
able time. The culture of this Tillandsia 
is not at all exacting, thriving as it does 
in the coolest part of the stove, or in the 





intermediate - house. It needs liberal 
drainage, should be potted in a mixture of 
fibrous peat and sand, and requires 


plenty of water at all times.—K. R. W. 

Clivia miniata.—This forms a striking 
feature in the greenhouse or conservatory 
at this season. Apart from the beauty of 
its tuft of handsome strap-shaped leaves, 
the flowers, which develop during the 
spring months, are disposed in a large 
hemispherical head or cluster. The colour 
is usually of some shade of salmon or 
terra-cotta, though the finest varieties are, 
in some cases, almost scarlet in colour. 
These Jast are also characterised by large 
well-formed blossoms, very different from 
the narrower segments of the typical kind. 
These finest forms have been produced 
under cultivation from seed saved from 
the very best. Fertilisation is readily 
effected, from which time it takes a year 
for the seed to ripen. Sown when ripe, 
and placed in a gentle heat, the young 
plants soon make their appearance, and, 
with care, will grow away quickly. The 
1oots of this Clivia are of a thick, fleshy 
nature, and do not like to be disturbed 
more than is necessary. When repotting 
is imperative it should be done directly 
the blossoms are over, using a compost 
mainly consisting of fibrous loam, 
lightened by a little peat or well-decayed 
leaf-mould, and a good sprinkling of silver 
sand. Apart from flowers of the normal 
colour, there is a variety, citrina, in which 
they are of a pale yellow or straw tint. 
It is at present very scarce.—T. W. 

Camellia reticulata in the west.—This 

is without doubt the queen of the 
Camellias, the immense rosy-red flowers, 
each sometimes over 7 inches in diameter, 
being very beautiful, with their grace- 
fully-waved petals and central cluster of 
golden stamens. It has nothing of the 
artificial stiffness of the ordinary double 
Camellia, and is far superior to them. 
Fine flowers are always to be seen at the 
exhibition of the Cornwall Daffodil and 
Spring Flower Society at Truro, where the 
prize for the best Gamellia bloom is in- 
variably carried off by the subject of this 
note. Almost all good gardens jn Devon 
and Cornwall possess this Camellia, but 
in most cases it is trained against a wall 
in order that the blossoms may be more 
effectually protected from damage. There 
are, however, several fine bush plants, one 
at Scorrier being 15 feet in height and as 
much through. When seeing Camellias 
planted out in conservatories, glass 
corridors, and such-like structures, one is 
led to wonder why any other species or 
variety is grown while the peerless C. 
reticulata might be substituted.—WyYND- 
HAM FITZHERBERT. 

Begonia semperflorens gigantea.—This 
Begonia, raised between B. semperflorens 
and B. Lynchiana, also known as Bb. 
Roezli, is of great value for greenhouse 
decoration. A very important item is its 
continuous flowering qualities, for it will 
bloom more or less throughout the year. 
Compared with most of the forms of LB. 
semperflorens it is of a large, bold habit 
of growth, the thick, shining leaves being 
in themselves very handsome, while the 
rose-coloured flowers are borne in good- 
sized clusters Specimens may be grown 
in pots 5 inches to 8 inches in diameter. 
Like most of its race this Begonia is very 
readily struck from cuttings, and if the 
young plants are stopped once or twice 
during their early stages they will form 
good bushes.—W. T. 





Currines of the early outdoor varieties 


time to start a young stock. 
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WORK AMONG CHRYSANT HEMUMS. 


It is really a capital 
An unheated 
frame is warm enough, and all one has to 
do is to dibble the cuttings into shallow 
boxes filled with soil, or even into a little 
soil within the frame, shade from strong 
sun, give them very little air, and occa- 
sionally moisten them. About the middle 
ot May is soon enough to put the plants 
into open borders. Meantime they should 
either be potted separately or planted out 
in the frame. After rooting has taken 
place there will be need for air; in fact, 
approach outside treatment except protec- 
tion at night or during cold days. The 
earlies should be afforded well-dug ground 
and manure; not too much of the latter or 
growth may be soft. Allow 18 inches to 
© feet between the plants which need nov 
be topped. They branch of themselves, 
but place a stick to each. 

A great deal has been said from time to 
time about varieties; still, one cannot 
have too many of the following in the 
garden: — Abercorn Beauty, Bronze 
Goacher, Claret, Crimson Polly, Crimson 
Marie Masse, Dorothy Ashley, Framfield 
Early White, Goacher’s Crimson, Harrie, 
Horace Martin, Leslie, Lillie, Mme. Marie 
Masse, Nina Blick, Patricia, Polly, Pro- 
vence, and Roi des Blancs. The above- 
named flower in September and do not re- 
quire protection. 

Plants intended for culture in pots, and 
more particularly to give big specimen 
blooms, are now ina forward state. They 
are being shifted into 6-inch pots, and in 
these they will remain until transferred 
to the pots in which they are to flower. 
It matters little really whether exhibition 
is intended or not, the flower is worth 
every attention, and, therefore, most of 
us would desire nice strong, healthy 
plants to begin with. Protection in 
frames must be given until well on in May, 
put the lights may be off wheneyer the 
weather is favourable. I go through the 
plants each morning and water any that 
need it, then sprinkle the whole overhead ; 
and this is usually sufficient for the day. 
Maybe after mid-day in sunny times a 
plant here and there is in want of water, 
and this should have attention, because if 
once a plant flags through drought there 
is danger of the roots suffering also. 
There is no necessity to check the up- 
ward growth of any plant, and each should 
have but one stem to start with. They 
will stop at the points themselves at vari- 
ous times, according to the variety, and 
this, of course, will cause them to become 
pushy. The only stopping advisable may 
be done about the middle of June in the 
case of exhibitors, but even then more in 
the way of experiment than anything else. 
The season, whether early or late, shoulc 
be the guide. Certainly, interfering with 
the points in spring is not desirable. 

Cuttings may still be rooted to provide 
plants in pots of medium size and small, 
useful material for decoration. Miniature 
Chrysanthemum plants are admired by 
most people. Keeping them healthy in 
small pots entails constant attention as to 
watering and feeding, and it is next to 
useless attempting this method if the 
grower be away from the plants many 
hours together during hot days.. 1 am re- 
ferring more especially to bushy plants to 
give a number of blooms. There is, how- 
eyer, another way of growing one big 
flower on a plant in a sm ll pot; that is by 
rooting the cuttings at this time and keep- 
ing the plant to one stem only through- 


root readily now. 





use a blunt stick. 
pared peforehand so that there shall be no 
delay when plants are ready. 
to have it in an even state of moisture by 
placing the same under cover. 
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be so exacting as regards moisture at the 
roots. 
all times is to give the plants ample space; 
place them well apart so that air and light 
may reach the leaves. 
way of getting nice, sturdy growth. When 
the potting is done press the soil in firmly. 
In the early stages of growth the soil may 
be made firm enough with one’s fingers, 
put when the pots get to the 6-inch size 


An item of no small importance at 


There is no other 


and upwards, it is necessary in potting to 
Soils are usually pre- 


The thing is 


Capital 
material would be rotted turf, which 
should form two-thirds, horse droppings 
dried, or cow manure, So that they can be 
passed through a sieve, and mortar rubble 
in equal parts. A couple of pounds of 
pone-meal to a bushel of soil will add to 
its value as being eminently suitable to 
the growth of the plants under notice. 
Avoid, however, anything in the way of 
well-known fertilisers in the dry state 
mixed with the soil. It is so very easy to 
wake a mistake with such. H. S. 
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FERNS. 





Scolopendrium - crispum failing.—Can you 
please state what is the best treatment for 
Scolopendrium crispum Ferns? I have several 
plants which used to thrive with me, but they 
have gone back lately. Should they be re- 
potted every spring and the old fronds cut 
off?—-NEW RB#ADER, A berdeen. 

[It is very likely that your Ferns have 
been grown in too dry an atmosphere, and 
have become infested with insect pests, 
which often play havoc with such plants. 
They need to be potted annually, or at all 
events once every two years. A suitable 
compost is equal parts of loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat, with a good sprinkling 
of sand. If your plants need repotting 
now is a good time to do_it. If the old 
fronds are in good condition they need 
not be cut off, but if they harbour insects 
the best way is to remove and burn them. 
It must be borne in mind that a fair 
amount of atmospheric moisture is very 
necessary to the successful culture of all 
Ferns. The address of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED will, as in all other journals, be 
found at the bottom of the last page.] 


ROSES. 





Pruning Roses.—It is a little too early 
yet, from my point of view, for generil 
pruning as regards Roses, but old- 
fashioned summer blooming varieties, if 
they are grown, and Roses on walls that 
are wanted to bloom early may be pruned. 
H. P.’s may follow in due course about 
the third week, and H. T.’s and Teas at. 
the end of the month or early in April. 
Something will depend upon the condition 
of the shelter and the climate of the place. | 
Always when pruning excitable plants it 
is best to cut to dormant buds. The ex 
hibitor prunes hard back to get fine 
blooms. The weak shoots should be 
thinned well to prevent the heads being 
filled up with weak shoots. As far as 
possible cut to buds pointing outwards, oF, 
at any rate, going in the direction where 
the shoot is wanted. The heads: of stan- 
dard Roses must be carefully thinned and 
the cuts made short and smooth. I prefer 
a sharp knife, but many use secateurs. — 
1D Agi al 


Rosa nitida in spring and winter.—A note 
may be made of the pretty effect. of the red 
colouring of Rosa nitida in winter and spring. 
In a border this Rose looks very pleasin® 10 
the short days, with its red pranches, ané 
when spring comes and the buds begin tc 
show, the effect is still more attractive. This 
Rose deseryes much more consideration thar 
it receives. L like it better than R. lucida 





cut the season. The wants of such plants 
in the way of time and attention may not 


In autumn the colouring of the foliage is ve 
fine, as the leaves take on various shades 0 
red, bronze, green, and yellow.—S. ARNOTT. 
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' : FRUIT. detail soon ends in an outbreak of red-| fore a distance of about 3 feet between 
| spider, which, besides seriously injuring} the rows will, as a rule, be ample. 





) 
| NoLosE a 
14 some disease of the bark, which I shall 
‘vlad if you will name and also recommend 
jemedy for. The trees are three years old, 
|) seemed healthy and vigorous until last 
tr when this disease appeared. They have 
her fruited, but made a large wood growth 
} year, and now they have a good show of 
jom. They are on a south-east brick wall, 
\, sheltered, with good natural drainage in 
\ tif loamy soil, but with a clay subsoil.— 
W. O. WITHERS. 


'There is no disease whatever on the 
\tion of Apricot branch forwarded. 
‘iat you take to be disease is nothing 
\pe nor less than a natural condition of 


INJURY TO APRICOT-TRED. 


branch off a young Apricot-tree 






trees in good health. This healthy con- 
,lon of the bark has no direct bearing 
_the unfruitfulness of the trees. This is 
+ to the trees—as is shown by their 
king so much strong wood—being too 
-orous. The remedy for this is to lift 
trees in autumn and shorten the 
_ongest of the roots, afterwards replant- 
and laying the roots out horizontally 
nearly so, and not deeper than 9 inches 
\1 foot from the surface. Before re- 
-nting mix a quantity of lime-rubbish 
‘1 broken bricks with the stiff loamy soil, 
1 remove sufficient of the clay subsoil 
‘that when the holes are refilled they 
‘ll contain 2 feet in depth of suitable 
ting medium. The holes for each tree 
‘yald be 6 feet in width and the same in 
gth. The trees may possibly fruit this 
‘son, and should they do so, allow each 
earry a good crop, which will balance 





| tters by preventing an exuberant 
owth. Knowing a little of your locality, 


| should imagine that Apricots in good 
iring condition would require an abund- 
‘ee of water from spring till autumn, 
ecially that portion of the soil near to 
‘a. wall. Want of moisture is often the 
yson for Apricots not setting, and 
hough we do not for a moment suppose 
‘is has any connection with your trees 
(ling to bear, we mention the matter for 
‘ur future guidance. A fairly porous 
‘uny soil, containing a large percentage 
- ¢aleareous matter, is requisite for the 
ecessful cultivation of the Apricot, and 
therefore follows that unless the rain- 
‘lis abundant water must be plentifully 
‘orded by artificial means. Even after 
ayy rain we have known the soil next 
-@ wall for a width of some 2 feet to 
il be dry, and it is this portion we are 
‘Ways careful to keep in an equable state 
moisture. Grown in a compost such as 
at briefly outlined, wood of medium 
cength, short-jointed, and bristling with 
om-buds results, and which fails to 
'rry fruits only when adverse weather 
nditions injure and prevent the flowers 
tting. We are assuming in framing this 
ply that you are quite aware that it is 
cessary to afford the trees protection of 
me description when they are in bloom, 
t the least satisfactory of which is three 
icknesses of netting suspended in front 
~ them. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pot Strawberriesi—The weather of late 
‘s been much more favourable both for 
wering, setting, and ripening of the 
uit. The fruit will also swell more 
Pidly and more water will be required, 
pecially when to hurry the fruits to 
aturity the plants are moved into a 
elon or Cucumber-house. Watering has 
jttimes to be performed thrice in a day, 
id on one of these occasions it is cus- 
mary to afford stimulants, of which 
‘ruvian guano is still unsurpassed. Hx- 
“pt when the plants are in flower and 
e fruits ripening, the foliage must be 
ringed twice daily. Neglect of this 















_ bark, and such as is always present | 








the plants, and causing the fruits to 
colour prematurely, endangers the other 
occupants of the house. When green-fly 
puts in an appearance, and the house in 
which they are being grown cannot be 
vapourised, the best plan is to carry the 
plants into another structure where the 
vapour will cause no injury, or, failing 
that, place them in a pit for the time 
being. Continue to fertilise the flowers 
on successional batches of plants, and thin 
and support the fruits when they begin 
to swell off. The latest lot of plants in a 
pit is just on the move. ‘These should 
be examined daily and water given to all 
that require it.—G. P. K. 


VEGETABLES. 


TRANSPLANTING VEGETABLES 
RAISED UNDER GLASS. 
THE raising of so many crops under glass 
makes this one of the most important 
items in the production of early vegetables. 
Take Peas, for instance. Few gardeners 
now sow the early round-seeded kinds in 
the open, most of them preferring the 
wrinkled, marrow varieties which are of 
so much better flavour; and as these, by 
sowing the seed under glass about the 
middle of February, may be had ready for 
use aS soon as those sown in the open 
ground earlier in the year, the plan has 
been generally adopted by those who have 
glass accommodation. In olden days it 
was not considered advisable to shake the 
soil from the roots and plant Peas out 
singly, but since intense cultivation has 
come so much to the fore, things have 
changed. Harly borders are often occn- 
pied through the winter with crops of some 
kind, which may iave been only cleared 
off a day or two before being again occu- 
pied by another crop, Maybe early Peas 
These, whether raised in pots or boxes, 
should be well hardened off previous to 
transplanting, and should not be allowed 
to remain in the soil in which they were 
sown longer than can be avoided after 
they are ready for transferring to their 
permanent quarters. Dwarf varieties do 
not so soon become drawn as the taller- 
growing kinds, but as they root quite as 
freely, these should not be allowed to get 
out of hand before transplanting or their 
roots will be injured. Where a crop has 
recently been cleared from the ground it 
is preferable to dig and plant as the work 
proceeds. When sufficient space has been 
dug to admit of a row being planted, cut 
out a small trench deep enough to take 
the roots, turn the plants out of the pots 
or carefully lift from the boxes, separating 
them so as not to injure the roots. If the 
soil in which the seed was sown was of a 
light, free-working nature, and on the dry 
side, it will readily fall from the roots, 
so that there will be but little difficulty in 
taking them up singly and planting them 
in a line 3 inches from each other in the 
trench. Vhen this line has been com- 
pleted, carefully fill in the soil, working 
it well round the plants; then take out 
another trench 6 inches from the first and 
put in another line in the same manner. 
These two lines will form a good row, and 
as every plant will be about the same 
strength they will soon cover their allotted 
space. By planting in this manner each 
plant can be made firm, and, provided the 
weather is favourable at the time, they 
will grow away without a check. The dis- 
tance between the rows must be regulated 
by the height to which it is expected the 











Many make a mistake in sowing the 
seed too early, and, by so doing, have the 
plants ready for transplanting before the 
weather is suitable. If sown about the 
middle of February and placed in a cold 
frame or house the plants should be in 
good condition for planting out towards 
the end of March or early in April, ac- 
cording to the state of the weather and 
the district in which they are grown. As 
the soil will be moist at the time of plant- 
ing, there will be no necessity to water, 
but should the weather be bright and 
sunny a slight sprinkling over the foliage 
will be very beneficial, provided it is done 
early enough in the day to prevent the 
moisture hanging about in the evening. 
If the plants have been properly hardened 
off there will be no need for protection, 
though a few small sticks put alongside 
the rows will greatly assist in breaking 
the force of the wind. A sharp look out 
must be kept for slugs, as these are sure 
to find them out. ER? Gee: 








A FRENCH GARDEN NEAR LONDON. 
Or the many gardens devoted to what is 
known as the French method of intensive 
cultivation, that at Upper Halliford, near 
Shepperton, Middlesex, is one of the best. 
It was established about four years ago 
by Mr. H. H. Yates, and covers about 
seven acres of ground. It slopes gently 
towards the south, and is protected on the 
northern and eastern sides by galvanised 
iron fencing, about 6 feet high. The 
southern side is quite open, and is bounded 
by a stream, while the western side is 
sheltered by a wood fence and a belt of 
trees. The natural soil is of an alluvial 
loamy nature. Two acres or more are 
covered with the manure beds. On these 
beds at the present time there are about 
10,000 large bell glasses, or ‘‘ cloches,’’ and 
about 2,500 lights. The month of March 
is an excellent time of the year to see the 
French system of vegetable and salad cul- 
ture. The crops of Lettuces, Carrots, 
Radishes, ete., are fast approaching 
maturity, while similar crops in ordinary 
gardens are only in the first stages of 
growth. 

The hotbeds, each 44 feet wide, are 
arranged in rows 65 feet long, running 
from east to west. Narrow pathways 
separate the beds, which, whether under 
cloches or under lights, are parallel with 
each other, and of uniform width, so that 
the lights and cloches may change places 
at any time if necessary. At the present 
time each one of the 10,000 cloches is 
sheltering four Lettuces—one tall-growing 


Cos variety in the centre, with three 
Cabbage varieties around it. There are 
thus 40,000 Lettuces under the cloches. 


There are six other rows of Lettuces 
planted equilateral-triangle fashion be- 
tween the cloches, and in a very short time 
three rows of these will be covered with 
the cloches that will be set free for the 
purpose when those now beneath them 
have been marketed. In due course the 
next set of plants, which are in the mean- 
time growing outside the glasses fully ex- 
posed to the weather, will be covered in 
the same way, while fresh young plants 
will be placed in the positions from which 
mature plants have been taken. 


In addition to the Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuces on the beds there are Carrots. 


The seeds of these were sown before the 
young Lettuces were planted over them, 
but as Carrots are slower in growth than 
Lettuces, the latter arrive at maturity be- 
fore space and light are required for the 
Carrots. During the summer the same 


haulm will grow, but, as a rule, only dwarf | system of cropping and intercropping will 


kinds are planted on these borders; there- 


be carried on, the hotbeds having become 
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cold, but still more agreeable as a rooting 
medium than the natural soil. Just as 
Lettuces and Carrots are grown under the 
cloches, so are they also under the lights, 
except that Cos Lettuces are excluded on 
account of their height. The soil in the 
frames is brought to within 3 inches or 4 
inches of the glass lights, thus securing 
the maximum amount of light from the 
sun and the minimum of shade. About 
the first or second week in March, Cauli- 
flowers that have been raised previously 
under 
hardy enough to plant out along the 
northern and southern margins of the 
cloche beds; and to maintain a succession, 
others will Le planted somewhat later on 
the north ard south sides of the frames, 
when the Lettuces have been cleared to 
make way for them. 

Early Turnips and Radishes are also 
grown largely under glass and in the open, 
while Spinach, Celery, Cucumbers, and 
Melons will each have space allotted to 
them in due course. Radishes are now 
growing in the open on the broad borders 
around the fences, and both Cos and 
Cabbage Lettuces will be grown in the 
same places. J. WEATHERS, in Field. 


Seed-sowing.—A firm seed-bed is im- 
portant, not firmness of unmoved soil, 
but the firmness obtained by pressure, so 
that the soil may lie close to the seeds, as 
seeds in loose soil are longer in germi- 
rating, and the little plants, when they 
do appear, lack strength and firmness. It 
is a waste of seeds to sow too thickly. 
The old adage used to be, ‘‘ sow thick and 
thin quick,’’ but this old saw is altered 


now. ‘Thick sowing is a mistake, though 
if we want a power of selection we still 
sow more seeds than are absolutely 


necessary, though this, to some extent, is 
left in the hands of the sower. <A per- 
centage of all seeds will fail to produce 
strong plants, though when we buy tested 
seeds from a good firm the failures are 
few. Seventy-five per cent. can gener- 
ally be obtained from a good stock, and 
that may leave a few weaklings to be 
thinned out when the plants appear above 
ground. To some extent the weather, 
birds, and insects may reduce the number, 
but still, 75 per cent. in growth will mect 
all necessities.—E. H 

Potato May Queen.—I look on this as 
about the best of the very early varieties, 
alike for forcing and outdoor planting. 
So far as the latter is concerned nearly 
everyone likes a few Potatoes as early as 
possible, and when no glasshouses or 
frames are available a little extra atten- 
tion is necessary to secure a very early 
supply. A south border or, failing that, 
a piece of ground getting the benefit of as 
much sunshine as possible and sheltered on 
the north and east sides should be chosen. 
Failing autumn preparation the ground 
should be dug deeply, working in a liberal 
supply of spent Mushroom manure or 
material of a similar nature. Attention 
should also be given to the sprouting of 
the tubers so that each is furnished with 
a few short stocky growths, and the plant- 
ing done at a uniform depth so that all 
growth comes through at the same time. 
As growth, given fairly early planting, will 
doubtless be well above ground by the 
middle of May, provision must be made for 
protection from frost in the shape of 
prompt and thorough earthing, and some- 
thing in the way of covering material, this 
being supplied by canvas cloths or stout 
tiffany stretched over bent Ash and Hazel 
rods. All the above may sound a trifle 
fussy so far as the culture of the earliest 
Potatoes is concerned, but it may mean a 
difference of a fortnight in the time of the 
first digging. —B. B. S., Hardwick. 


glass will be large enough and | 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Marcu 24TH, 1914. 


Despite the fact that exhibits at the fort- 
nightly meetings since the opening of the 
year have been very numerous the meeting 
held on the above date, we consider, sur- 
passed them all, not merely in the direc- 
tion indicated, but in variety and excel- 
lence. Alpines and rock gardens were in 
strong force, and in this department was 
seen quite an innovation, the double ends 
of the tables on the left of the entrance 
being devoted to these exhibits. The 
possessors of these stands were, naturally, 
somewhat elated at the change, and from 
the spectacular point of view it was good. 
At the same time, it pushed into the back- 
ground, as it were, other exhibits of im- 
portance. From the exhibition standpoint, 
diversity was obtained, and perhaps, after 
all, that might be regarded as a gain. 
There were many choice collections of 
Daffodils and some good novelties. Carna- 
tions were particularly fine, as were some 
of the Himalayan Rhododendrons. An 
exhibit that appeared to attract everybody 
was that of cut flowering branches of 
Brownea grandiceps. from Earl Brown- 
low’s garden at Grantham, the rich scarlet 
heads presenting a particularly fine ap- 


ROYAL 


pearance. Orchids were not largely 
shown, and vegetables and fruit were in 


the minority. 


Alpine and hardy flowers.—Quite near 
the entrance Messrs. Barr and Sons had 
one of the double table ends devoted to 
these exhibits, arranging rockwork thereon 
and planting it colony fashion with choice 
subjects. Among a host of good things 
we remarked Saxifraga Elizabeth, SN. 
coriophylla, S. Burseriana Gloria, Fritil- 
laria armena rubra (in bronze and gold), 
I’, aurea, Puschkinia scilloides, Primula 
rosea and P. denticulata in variety, 
Morisia hypogzea (finer than is usually 
seen), together with shrubs and other 
plants suitably placed. Some excellent 
Darwin Tulips also came from this firm. 
The next table of hardy things was one 
of Primroses, Polyanthuses, and the like 
from Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Limited, 
Dover, the firm employing the rich yellow 
Cloth of Gold Polyanthus as a centrepiece. 
Following this, Mr. Clarence Elliott, 


Stevenage, had an exhibit of choice 
things, making excellent and free use of 


so fine a subject as Saxifraga marginata, 
a species rarely seen in such excellent con- 
dition. In effect, the species may be 
likened to S. scardica obtusa glorified, of 
greater purity perhaps, and certainly of 
better form. An even rarer species pre- 
sent in less force was S. tombeanensis, the 
compact little cushions singularly healthy- 
looking and bristling with white, finely- 
shaped flowers on 2-inch-high peduncles. 
Primulas, Anemone blanda, A. b. sythinica 
(the blue of the exterior of the petals 
somewhat paler than usual), and Pusch- 
kinia scilloides were among other flower- 
ing plants, while miniature prostrate 
Junipers crowned the summit and swept 
down the little slopes of the arrangement. 
Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
had another of these double table ends, 
and on an arrangement of rockwork had 
such things as Hepaticas, Primula rosea, 
and P.-denticulata in variety, and a 
number of the choicer Saxifrages and 
other plants tastefully arranged in groups. 
The purple and white forms of the Pasque 
Flower (Anemone Pulsatilla) were here 
also among many things. In the group 
from Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, Twyford and Bagshot, were many 
good plants, the rather jate-flowering form 
of Saxifraga apiculata known as Alberti 
constituting a prominent group. Apart 
from its value as a successor to the type, 
the flowers are held in closer clusters and 
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are of a richer yellow, with possibly als 
better form. Primulas in variety, a few 
the bulbous Irises, the dwarfest of th 
Daffodils, and other plants assisted to 
goodly display. Messrs. Piper, Barnes an 
sayswater, had an excellent exhibit 
rockwork on the floor, employing {hj 
Cheddar limestone in goodly blocks to goo! 
effect: The arranging of bays and prom 
nences like the planting of fissure ay 
crevice was exceedingly well done, an 
while reflecting considerable credit as 
whole, was very suggestive of what migh 
be in almost any garden. As an exhib) 
alone, realising the care and intelligenc) 
thrown into the work, it was of high ed! 
cational value. The plants employed wel] 
too numerous to mention, though the low) 
lying bed of Primula japonica might bj 
cited to emphasise a point, seeing that jj 
occupied the position which would b| 
allotted to it in the garden. Too often thi| 
is not the case. In only one directio| 
would we suggest any modification, an 
that the rather flowering and brilliant to 
part by the use of Azalea amoena vyari¢ 
ties. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had. 
charming variety of alpines and shrubs 
the former in small pots. Saxifrages wer 
here in plenty, such late-flowered sorts a/ 
























































































































macedonica, Kyrilli, Frederici Coburgil 
Hlizabethe, Mrs. Leng, Borisi, Boyd’ 


Pauline (all yellow and of the choicest de 
scription) being remarked. Of white 
flowered sorts there were marginata, coric 
phylla, tombeanensis, and many more 
Hepaticas, rockwork Narcissi, Primula 
in variety, and many others were dis 
played, chiefly as a forefront to choice 
flowering shrubs. Bakers’, Wolverhamy 
ton, had a particularly fine display 0 
Primulas in boxes, P. denticulata and if 
variety alba being shown by the hundre 
and in perfection. Ranunculus amplexi 
caulis was also good, its pure white 
glistening flowers attracting much atten 
tion. This exhibit was an evidence of th: 
attractiveness of one or two well-grown 
well-displayed plants. It is the principh 
of bringing the best only, and for whiel 
the exhibition arena was first ordained 
From Mr. James Box, Lindfield 
came such things as Hepaticas, the ok 
Double Blue, in a goodly tuft, commanding 
attention. Perhaps the most charminj 
plant in the collection was a pan group 0 
Trillium  rivale, a  miniature-growin; 
species of 3 inches or so high, whose white 
flowers are copiously spotted with erimson 
red. For the alpine house it is one of thé 
daintiest things we know. The example 
in question secured an award of merit 
Messrs. T. Ware, Ltd., Feltham, arranged 
a showy bank of hardy flowers, their 
choicest specimen perhaps being a well 
flowered mass of Soldanella pusilla alba, 
whose dainty, white-fringed bells have 
crimson bases. It is an elegant and grace 
ful plant, which, while abundant in the 
wild state, is rare in cultivation. Of 8 
alpina (a giant by comparison) there was & 
splendid group, while colonies of Primulas, 
Hepaticas, Lenten Roses, and the choicest 
Saxifrages were also remarked. Somé 
fine examples of the prostrate Rosemary 
were also in this collection. The Burton 
Hardy Plant Nursery, Christchurch, had a 
fine clump of the double blue Hepatica. 
also the rare Primula pseudo-Forsteri, and 
P. minima alba. The very charming pink 
Pasque Flower Mrs. Van der Bist was 
also in this collection. Mr. Reginald 
Prichard, West Moors, Wimborne, had 
some well-flowered pots of Soldanell 

pumila alba, Douglasia levigata, and the 
rare Saxifraga Medici (one of the poro- 
phylla set). In its rich colour and hirsute 
inflorescenees it is a miniature of S. Grie 

bachi. Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, 
Chislehurst had an interesting group 0 
alpines on rockwork. Primula redolens (a 
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} new Chinese species) was sent from the 
Edinburgh Botanic Gardens. It is virtu- 
lly a lilac-flowered Forresti. Mr. J. J. 
ettle, Wimborne, again brought Violets; 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, dis- 
played a nicely-arratiged and planted 
rockery ; while Messrs. Thomson and 
‘Charman brought hardy plants in variety. 
)Messrs. Reamsbottom, showed Anemones, 
jsome good alpines coming from Mr. M. 
) Prichard, Christchurch. 

Roses.—Mr. G. Prince, Oxford, had a 
}particularly good vase of the new Rose 
‘Mme. Edouard Herriott, which in bronze 
and salmon is attracting a good deal of 
/ittention. Lady Hillingdon and Rayon 
/VOr were also very finely displayed. Bx- 
‘sellent flowers of Sunburst, Juliet, Mrs. 
‘H. Stevens (very fine white), and Lady 
‘Waterlow were also shown. Pillar and 
‘other Roses were well shown by Messrs. 
W. and J. Brown, Peterborough, the new 
‘pillar sort, Rosalie Wvinch, standing out 
‘Qrominently. It is a single-flowered sort 
‘of rose-pink shade. 

Greenhouse fiowers.—The finest repre- 
sentative collection under this head was 
_hat from Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
uimited, Chelsea, who staged a formidable 
lot of their fine strain of Hippeastrums 
‘The plants were arranged in three sets, 
he striped flowers on either side, and the 
imsons and scarlets in the centre. Some 
of the crimsons were richly coloured to the 
pase, and of fine form and _ substance. 
‘Azaleas were largely shown. Streptosolen 
Jamesoni was curtained with flowers, a 
lozen plants of Boronia megastigma shed 
‘welcome fragrance around, while for 
varity Rhododendron Veitchianum and R. 
fosterianum were unequalled. Primula 
/Xnuthiana, from China, a distinct and 
Deautiful species, was also noted. Messrs. 
‘William Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 
iad a large batch of Choisya ternata and a 
few plants of the yellow Banksian Rose. 
Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, 
3.B., showed some brilliantly - flowered 
Pelargoniums, some of the individual 
lowers measuring 3 inches across. Messrs. 
A. H. Cole, Limited, Swanley, showed 
‘Star Cinerarias of a good strain, also the 
Jew Pelargonium, Crimson Crampell, 
which is very fine. Flowering sprays of 
lapageria rosea, the ‘ Knoll” variety, 
Were sent by Lady Lawrence, Burford, 
Jorking, and from Jarl Brownlow, 
‘qrantham, four splendid flowering heads 
#£ Brownea grandiceps. Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, had a good dis- 
ay of Cyclamens and Clematises in 
rariety. Mr. L. R. Russell also showed 
vhese latter, the Messrs. Peed, West Nor- 
Nood, S.H., showing Azaleas and other 
Jlants. Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, 
Jynsford, Kent, showed a brilliant lot of 
*elargoniums, of which Arabic and Vesta 
‘vere excellent. 


Ferns.—The only Fern exhibit at the 
neeting was that from Messrs. Hill and 
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sons, Lower Edmonton, the group includ- 
ng goodly specimens of Gymnogrammas, 
theilanthes elegans, Platycerium grande, 
ome nice bits of Gleichenia, Hymeno- 


hyllum crinitum, Adiantum reniforme, 
nd others. 


_ Forced and other shrubs. — Messrs. 
ames Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
jad a fine group of these on the floor 
‘pposite the entrance, the centre being 
vomposed entirely of Wistaria sinensis, 
Vhose mauve-coloured tresses hung in pro- 
usion everywhere. Cerasus  pseudo- 
perasus J. H. Veitch was also fine, and not 
®ss could be said of the well-flowered 
tandards of Prunus triloba. Then, 
lanking right and left of the group, were 
uperbly-flowered specimens of Rhododen- 
ron Pink Pearl, which, grouped together, 














formed a very sumptuous whole. Other 
Rhododendrons, both white and coloured, 
were employed in the group, which was 
bordered by the pure white Deutzia 
gracilis. Adjoining this was a group of 
forced shrubs from Messrs. William Cut- 
bush and Sons, Highgate, N., Azaleas, 
Laburnum, Lilacs, Magnolia, Prunus, and 
others being freely employed. Messrs. 
R. F. Gill, Falmouth, had a superb lot of 
Rhododendrons, the more conspicuous 
being the brilliant crimson R. barbatum 
and the cream and yellow giant inflores- 
cences of R. Nuttalli. Of these latter there 
were three, and by reason of their ornate 
character and great size came in for 
general admiration. Miss Mangles, Little- 
worth, Seale, Farnham, had some fine 
inflorescences of Rhododendron argenteum, 
and that glorified form of it exhibited and 
certificated under the name of Littleworth 
hybrid. It is certainly a very handsome 
variety, and cut from the open ground 
merited even greater praise. 
Carnations.—These were generally well 
shown, the flowers being of good quality 
and of large size. From Mr. C. Engle- 
mann, Saffron Walden, came a few excel- 
lent sorts, such as Searlet Carola, 
Enchantress Supreme, Lady Northcliffe, 
White Wonder, Snowstorm, Rosette, and 
others. Mr. H. Burnett had excellent 
vases of Pluto, Carola, Countess of 
Lathom (all crimson sorts of merit), also 
Mrs. C. F. Raphael, White Wonder, Snow- 
storm, R. F.. Felton, Mikado, and Scarlet 
Glow. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, had very fine vases of the pink- 
flowered Baroness de Brienen, Salmon 
King, Satin Robe, and, not least, the 
brilliant cerise-coloured Gorgeous, which 
is making so favourable an impression. 
Included in the exhibit of these flowers 
from Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., were magnificent vases of 
the new pink-flowered Lady Ingestre, Mrs. 
Lucy Mackinnon (scarlet, of fine propor- 
tions), Ena, perhaps the best of the helio- 
trope Class, being some of the more impos- 
ing sorts. From Cheltenham, Messrs. 
Young and Co. brought a very fine lot of 
flowers, from out of which we selected the 
pale pink Hon. John Boscawen, Hon. 
Lady Neeld (in the way of Marmion). 
Duchess of Devonshire (rich crimson and 











old clove fragrance), and White Wonder. 
Messrs. Wells and Co., Limited, Merstham, 
had two excellent secarlets in Champion 
and Aviator, the latter a novelty intended 
for 1915. It is a brighter, less full flower 
than Champion, and with heavily-serrated 
petals: Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hay- 
wards Heath, had a particularly good lot 
of Mary Allwood, the firm also showing 
some perpetual - flowering Malmaisons, 
which as yet are too pale coloured, we 
imagine, for effective work. As the pro- 
genitors of a coming race for those who 
desire size in the Carnation, they might 
be of some moment. 

Narcissi and Tulips.—Very fine groups 
of these came from the leading growers, 
that from Messrs. Barr and Sons contain- 





ing many noteworthy novelties. Messrs. 
Cartwright and Goodwin also showed 


some very fine flowers, the deep yellow 
Fairy being worthy of note. Messrs. 
Carter and Co. had a fine group in bowls, 
Mr. A. M. Wilson, Bridgwater and Mr. CG. 
Bourne, Bletchley, also showing some re- 
markably handsome flowers. Messrs. R. 
lel Bath, Limited, Wisbech, showed 
Tulips and Daffodils. Daffodils in bowls 
were very tastefully arranged by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading. 

Orchids.—There were many good groups 
of these from the leading specialists, and 
some excellent novelties. We regret, how- 
“ever, that lack of space precludes our re- 
ferring to them in detail. 











Fruit and vegetables.—Practically the 
only exhibit in this department was that 
of salads from Messrs. Sutton and Sons. 
It was a thoroughly representative gather- 
ing of high-class produce, and with the 
firm’s usual taste in arranging left nothing 
to be desired. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals appears in our advertisement 
columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK, 


—— 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Cucumbers.—The earliest-raised plants 
are now in full bearing, which renders the 
winter-fruiting plants superfluous and of 
no further service. The house they have 
occupied can, therefore, be cleared out, 
cleaned, and utilised for growing a crop 
of Melons, or another of Cucumbers. ‘To 
keep the plants vigorous and productive 
they must have regular attention in re- 
gard to top-dressing, which is best done 
on the little-and-often principle, and be 
well fed at the roots with alternations of 
warm liquid, guano, and soot-water. The 
trellis should be kept well furnished with 
growths in a bearing condition, and stop 
at one or two leaves beyond the fruits as 
Space may be available. Avoid over- 
crowding, which can never occur if the 
plants are looked over every other day or 
so and thinning, regulating, and pinching 
have regular attention. As the Cucumber 
revels in a high temperature saturated 
with moisture, overhead syringing must 
be practised twice a day, and the paths, 
walls, and beds damped at frequent inter- 
vals. Private supply being of a continuous 
rature, the cropping should be so arranged 
that there are always fruits in various 
stages of development on the plants. 
When the demand is heavy another house 
should be planted, or frames and pits, 
after they are cleared of forced vegetables 
or bedding plants, may be used for the 
production of the summer crop. In many 
instances the one and only crop of the 
season has to be produced in this way, and 
if preparation has not been made towards 
attaining that end in regard to seed sowing 
and raising the requisite number of plants, 
as well as in the making of hotbeds, these 
matters should have immediate attention. 

Fig-trees in pots carrying full erops 
will now require every assistance in the 
shape of liquid manure and a further addi- 
tion of top-dressing material. Now that 
the fruits are out of danger in regard to 
the flowering period, syringing may be 
freely indulged in twice daily, when both 
the under and upper surfaces of the leaves 
Should be thoroughly wetted. Given sun- 
heat and a humid atmosphere the fruits 
can now be hurried te maturity if re- 
quired, as they as well as the trees will 
stand any amount of hard forcing once 
the critical period already alluded to has 
been safely passed. The preceding re- 
marks also apply to the earliest-forced 
planted-out trees. Trees in later stages of 
development require similar treatment to 
that mentioned in previous notes, in re- 
gard to stopping, tying, and maintaining 
vigorous root action by the application of 





top-dressings and liquid manures. The 
fruits on trees carrying more than an 


ordinary crop should be thinned, as, should 
none drop later on, they will, owing to an 
excess in numbers, be small. The weather 
last year appears to have suited the Fig, 
as the trees are this season abnormally 
productive. 


Alpine. or perpetual-fruiting Straw- 


berries.—Rooted runners which were left 
on the bed last autumn will now be lifted 
and planted in a permanent position for 
affording fruit in the autumn. 


The flower- 
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spikes pushed up by these plants are kept 
pinched off till August, for, if allowed to 
bloom earlier than this, the fruit would 
ripen too early. St. Antoine de Padoue 
yielded deliciously-flayoured fruits grown 
in this way last year. To secure the re- 
quisite stock of plants all runners should 
be allowed to root on the bed, and, instead 
of clearing the latter in the usual way in 
autumn, allow them to remain till spring, 
then lift the required number and trans- 
plant elsewhere. 

Outdoor Peach-trees.—After the recent 
heavy downpour the borders should not be 
dry unless it is within a foot or so of the 
wall, especially where wide protective 
copings are used. This portion should, 
therefore, be tested, and if found at all 
dry, well watered. Inattention to this de- 
tail is often responsible for a partial and 
sometimes total loss cf crop, as the flowers 
will not set if any portion of the root- 
system is in need of moisture. If the 
weather is dull and cold for several days 
together its effect on the setting, owing to 
the absence of bees and insects, is ofttimes 
disastrous. To obviate this the passing of 
a rabbit’s tail over the flowers, which are 
now fully expanded, is advocated. This 
has been found to yield excellent results 
in an untoward season, and but little time 
is consumed in carrying out the pollinating. 
A keen outlook must be kept for black 
fly, and, if any are detected, apply 
Tobacco powder immediately, which will 
hold in check if it does not destroy them 
uutil an insecticide can be applied. All 
that has been remarked about the water- 
ing of Peach-trees applies to Apricots also, 
as there is no other fruit that resents any- 
thing approaching a dry state at the roots 
more than the Apricot. The trees are 
blossoming very freely, and so far the 
prospect for a crop is good. 


Pleasure garden.—The winter protection 
afforded Myrtles, Magnolia grandiflora, 
Pomegranates, Ceanothuses, and the 
Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia citrio- 
dora) will now be removed, after which 
any necessary thinning, regulating, tying, 
ete., required, and, in the case of the last- 
named shrub, pruning also will be done. 
With regard to the pruning alluded to, the 
whole of the previous season’s shoots are 
cut back to one bud on the branches of 
wall-trained examples, a proceeding which 
results in an abundance of young growths 
which are left untrained throughout the 
summer. Bushes in the open are pruned 
in much the same way. Hydrange: 
Hortensia, the plants of which were pro- 
tected by Bracken worked in loosely among 
the branches, will now be exposed and the 
ground between them put in order for the 
season. 

Kitchen garden.—Seed of a late variety 
of Celery for spring supply will shortly be 
sown. For general purposes Leicester Red 
and Major Clarke’s Red are unrivalled for 
late work. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Fruits under glass.—WHarly Peaches are 
now stoning and extra care is needed in 
the ventilation and heating, that there 
may be no fluctuations of temperature. 
Great care must also be taken at this 
period that the roots are not allowed to 
suffer either from drought or an excess of 
moisture, either of which would cause the 
fruits to drop. Until the fruits commence 
to swell for the second time it is advisable 
to retain upon the trees rather more than 
are needed for the crop, but once the 
stones are perfect the final thinning should 
be made. Afterwards expose the fruits to 
the sun, using where necessary pieces of 
lath-wood to place underneath the shoots. 
Continue to syringe the trees on bright 
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days. In later houses a little disbudding, 
thinning of the fruit, etc., should be done 
daily. In this way the work comes 
lighter, and it is also far better for the 
trees. In mid-season yineries disbudding 
will now need frequent attention. Dis- 
budding should be done whilst the growths 
are still in a young state, selecting those 
nearest the base to prevent long, unsightly 
spurs. Admit air freely whenever the 
outside conditions will allow, but if the 
weather is dull, close the house very early 
in the afternoon. Eyen in cold-houses 
growth is on the move, and as,soon as the 
buds are fairly started all the weakest 
ones should be rubbed off. Attend to the 
thinning of early Grapes and the regula- 
tion of the growths, stopping the ,lateral 
shoots at one leaf unless they are required 
for furnishing bare places. Examine the 
borders, and if water is required give suf- 
ficient to wet the soil throughout. In early 
houses, where the fruit is set, apply liquid 
manure, also an occasional light top-dress- 
ing of an approved fertiliser. 

Hardy fruit.—Wall trees should receive 
every attention in the way of. protecting 
opening blossoms against frost. Neglect at 
this period may destroy the chances of the 
crop for the season. <A careful examina- 
tion of all Gooseberry bushes should be 
made to prevent the caterpillars from 
getting a start on the leaves. Any shoots 
having curled leaves will be found on 
examination to be infested with green-fly. 
Many of these may be removed altogether, 
after which the trees should be given a 
good syringing with Quassia extract. If 
not already done, no time should be lost in 
mulching Strawberry-beds. This mulching 
is much better done now than at a later 
period, when the plants are nearing their 
blossoming stage or setting their fruit. 
Examine all recently-planted trees and 
tread the soil firmly around any that may 
have been loosened by the recent gales. 
See that the stakes and ties are in a proper 
condition, and not likely to cause injury to 
the trees. Very carefully and lightly fork 
over the surface in the fruit plantations; 
also the alleys under fruit walls, and do 
not plant any crops within a distance of 
3 feet from the walls. 

Plant-houses.— Amongst the 
blooming Salvias, S. leucantha and S. 
splendens grandiflora .are especially 
deserving of cultivation. The former is a 
great favourite here, and in my opinion is 
not so widely grown as it deserves. When 
well grown its beautiful spikes of pale 
mauve flowers are more than 1 foot in 
length, contrasting well with the scarlet 
varieties. SS. leucantha also lasts much 
longer in bloom than any other variety I 
have grown. Cuttings of either variety 
put in now will by the time they are 
wanted be of suflicient size and strength 
to give an abundance of: flowers. Plants 
that have been kept in a little warmth 
during the winter will afford plenty of 
shoots that will root readily. They may 
be inserted five or six together in 5-inch 
pots filled with a light sandy compost. 
They. will strike in a temperature of 60 
degs. if kept moderately close, moist, and 
shaded. When well rooted move them 
singly into 38-inch pots, and as soon as a 
little growth has been made pinch out the 
tops to cause them to branch out near the 
base. Keep them in a growing tempera- 
ture until the weather is warm enough for 
them to do without artificial heat. As 
soon as the pots are filled with roots give a 
liberal shift. Cuttings of Crotons, which 
were inserted at the end of January and 
early in February in single pots, have now 
filled their pots with roots and must be 
transferred to Jarger ones. After potting, 
they should be given a close, moist atmo- 


autumn- 
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sphere and also occasional 
When rooted through they should be given 
a position near the glass and allowed as 
much sunshine as possible without caus- 


ing injury to the young foliage. This is } 


necessary in order to get finely-coloured 
specimens. 
sorted to instead of taking cuttings the 


roots will now be showing through the | 


Moss, and the tops may be severed from 
the plants by successive cuts made at inter- 
vals. After the operation the tops should 
be potted carefully into suitable-sized pots, 
according to the size of the plant. These 


should be placed in a close, moist atmo- | 


sphere, such as that of the Cucumber or 
Melon house, where they may be shaded 
from direct sunshine, and syringed fre- 
quently until they have become sufficiently 
established to be gradually inured to the 
light and eventually treated as recom- 
mended above. The stoek plants of Poiu- 
settias (Euphorbia pulcherrima) which haye 
been resting will now be pruned back to firni 
wood and placed near to the glass in order 
that they May make sturdy, short-jointed 
growths to furnish good cuttings. The 
roots will not need water for some little 
time, but the plants should be syringed 
freely. It is not advisable to subject them 
to a great heat or they will form weakly 
shoots. Euphorbia jacquinisflora requires 
a longer season of growth than H, 
pulcherrima, therefore the cuttings should 
be inserted earlier, The shoots should be 
taken with a heel of the old wood, inserted 
in small pots filled with sandy soil, and 
placed in a close, moist propagating-case. 
With the increase in sunshine and con- 
sequent rise in temperature careful atten: 
tion must be paid to firing, ventilating, 
and shading. Fires should be made up at 
night so that sufficient heat is maintained 
to meet the morning sun. On sunny morn- 
ings too much fire-heat will do much harni 
to the plants, in addition to wasting fuel. 
Preparations should, however, be made for 
starting the fires at once at the sign of 
storms, which at this season often come up 
very suddenly. 
Flower garden.—The pruning of Roses 
will be commenced soon, starting with 
those varieties which are hardiest and 
most vigorous. A sharp knife is the best 
implement to use, as a clean cut heals 
more quickly than when the tissues are 
bruised. In commencing to prune, first of 
all cut out any dead wood and thin out 
weak shoots. 
be kept on the contour of the plant, as it 
isjust as easy to have good-shaped plants 
as awkward, ill-balanced ones. Weak- 
growing varieties should be cut in harder 
than those of stronger growth. In shorten 
ing back a weakly grower three or four 
buds are quite enough to leave. Always 
cut to a dormant bud, as such buds are 
invariably well-ripened and rested, and, 
as a consequence, will produce fine flowers. 
The wood of strong-growing varieties 
should be left longer, but if very fine 
blooms are desired 6 inches should not be 
exceeded. I have always noticed that it 
more wood is left the back eyes do not 
break and there is a piece of ugly, naked 
wood which, as the plant gets older, has 
an unsightly appearance. 


Roses on walls the young, strong, well 


In pruning | 


syringings, | 


Where ringing has been re- | 


In doing this an eye should © 


ripened shoots may be left a considerable | 
length if there is room to lay them in, and — 


it is advisable to promote the production 
of these shoots by the removal of all oid, 
weakly wood from the centre of the tree, 
to encourage them to break away 45 near 
the bottom as possible. Tufted Pansies 
may now be planted in their flowering 
quarters, having been well hardened. 


Hardy annuals should be sown in the open - 


as soon as the ground can be got ready for 
them. I cover the seeds with sifted old 


| 
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Hotting soil. Amongst the best annuals for 
wing in the open are: Calliopsis, Candy- 
aft, Clarkia, Chrysanthemum species, 
imorphotheca, Eschscholtzias, Godetias, 
j,avatera, Leptosiphon, Nemophila, Nigella, 
\Tignonette, Saponaria, and Sweet Sultan. 
Vontinue to sweep and roll the lawn fre- 
juently. Owing to the mild weather the 
jiass has grown rapidly, and it is now 
| ecessary to commence work with the 
}iwh-mowers. 

) Vegetable garden. — At the time of 
rriting these notes the soil in this locality 
s in a very wet condition, much rain 
}aving fallen within the past week. Up 
> that time the weather was all that could 
;e desired and the soil in good working 
/ondition. See to it that all the crops which 
‘ave been wintered in frames for planting 
ut, as well as those sown early in heat, 
/nd grown on under glass, do not become 
poilt. After having been  sufliciently 
/ardened these should be planted out in 
aeir permanent quarters at the earliest 
‘ossible moment. Hyvery care should be 
iken to keep up a regular supply of the 
tore important vegetables by making fre- 
nent small sowings of suitable varieties. 
‘mions raised in heat that have been 
ricked off into boxes should now be placed 
1 Gold frames to thoroughly harden, and 
ie earlier these can be planted out during 
pril, provided the conditions are favour- 
ble, the better. If the plants have been 
ell hardened off, the weather after this 
‘ate is not likely to injure them. The 
‘round having been properly prepared 
uring the winter, choose a dry day and 
‘rick over the surface soil, giving a good 
‘ressing of soot and lime. After two or 
“aree days rake down finely, mark out the 
eds, and plant in rows 15 inches apart, 
jlowing a distance of 10 inches or 12 
‘ches from plant to plant. When plant- 
ig, retain as much soil on the roots as 
ossible and take care not to plant too 
eeply. Peas should be planted out from 
| oxes or pots as they become ready. 
dant thinly and firmly and protect the 
lants from birds. A sowing is now made 
‘ery ten days, selecting the large-podded 
od best-flavoured varieties. Prepara- 
ons will now be made for planting the 
‘jain crop of Potatoes. If late frosts occur 
little fine soil is drawn over the tops 
ith a hoe. Both early and late varieties 
iould be set up in trays and sprouted 
fore planting. Our seed Potatoes are 
ept in trays throughout the winter. 


: F. W. GALLop. 
: 
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SCOTLAND. 

Conservatory.—Herbaceous Calceolarias 
“e now in their flowering pots. The 
atering of these calls for especial care, 
’, if at all over-watered, they soon droop 
id perish On the other hand, should the 
oil or atmosphere tecome too dry they 
é liable to be infested with aphis, which 
eedily ruins them. Given care in water- 
'$, and occasional vaporisings, together 
ith a cool and regular temperature, there 
ve few flowering plants which make such 
1 effective display during the spring. 
eat staking is essential, Bamboo tips 
‘ing very useful for this purpose. Early 
ants of Schizanthus are always welcome 
id very graceful, while Mignonette from 
‘itumn sowings is now useful. Everyone 
is his favourite variety of this popular 
‘nual. I prefer to rely upon Miles’ 
iral, which does exceptionally well in 
: ots under ordinary cultivation. Very 
portly there will be plenty of Malmaison 
irmmations, and these are receiving a little 
‘couragement in the shape of well-diluted 
juid manure. Owing to the dull and wet 
2ather rather more fire-heat is necessary, 
pit a chink of air is left along the ridge 

















during the night, and ventilation is freely 
given during the day. During the week a 
large piece of Heliotrope upon a wall has 
been cut back rather severely. This plant 
stows very strongly and occasionally 
interferes with a large Zonal Pelargonium 
in the same position, this, too, having had 
its growths thinned and regulated. Mont- 
bretia Golden Sheaf brought on coolly is 
now of value, and Tulips and Narcissi can 
be had as wanted. These, at this season, 
are useful either for cutting or as plants 
for room decoration, and now come away 
in a cool temperature without forcing. 


Bedding plants.—A good deal of work 
is caused by the propagation and the box- 
ing or potting of plants for summer and 
autumn use in beds and borders. Fibrous 
3egonias, Petunias, Salvias, and similar 
things are easily enough increased, but 
where they are needed in considerable 
quantities the necessary room which they 
occupy from the time they are struck until 
hardening-off time comes is not so easily 
found. During the week tuberous 
Begonias—all_ single varieties—intended 
for beds have been laid out on beds of 
fibre in heat. When these make a good 
start they are put out in cold frames and 
kept covered at night until danger from 
frost is over. A further lot of Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums has been mossed, and, in the 
meantime, returned to heated pits. More 
half-hardy annuals have been sown, and 
those which were far enough advanced 
have been pricked off into frames or boxes. 
A good compact strain of Phlox 
Drummondi is being largely grown for the 
present season’s work, and the seedlings 
have been pricked out into a partly-spent 
hotbed. A few packets of Stocks and 
Asters were sown at the end of the week, 
and these will be followed by other sow- 
ings in a fortnight’s time. : 

Hardy flower borders.—During the pre- 
sent unfavourable weather attention is be- 
ing paid to the labels of hardy plants. As 
a general rule most of the smaller labels 
are home-made, but for hardy plants and 
Roses they are made of good Pine by a 
carpenter, and are much more satisfactory. 
The size used is uniform—10 inches in 
length by 13 inches wide and } inch in 
thickness. These are furchased, well 
painted and ready for use, at the rate of 
4s. per hundred—not a very extravagant 
price. The names are being written and 
the labels will be placed to the plants when 
better weather comes. Many of the 
borders are edged with Box. These 
edgings are purposely allowed to attain a 
greater height than is usually the case in 
gardens, and, consequently, the annual 
trimming takes up a considerable amount 
of time. Hand-shears are used, and 
during the Week in dry intervals a be- 
ginning has been made with the trimming. 
It may appear early for this work, but this 
course has been followed for a great many 
years with excellent results. In order to 
Save time, instead of drawing the gravel 
to the middle of the walks mats are laid 
down to receive the clippings, and when 
the outside face is being cut light planks 
are laid upon the borders. In this way, 
although the extent of cutting is large, 
the work is not unduly prolonged. 


Stove.—Just at present this house is, to 
a great extent, used for bringing on seeds 
and young plants, so that the ordinary 
plants on the stages have to occupy less 
room than they usually receive. Under 
such conditions watering has to be care- 
fully attended to in order that no plant 
may be missed. Potting has now been 


almost finished in the case of permanent 
plants, but there are always young sub- 
jects coming forward, and these require 
The rainy 


attention from time to time. 
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and stormy weather has permitted of a 
good deal of sponging and cleaning being 
carried out. The sponge is used always 
as part of the routine, but at a time like 
the present, advantage is always taken to 
give fine-foliaged plants an extra look 
over, and they benefit greatly thereby. 


Fruit.—Work under glass is now more 
or less routine, and the engrossing question 
at present concerns the prospects out-of- 
doors. Harly in the week a couple of 
nights’ frost raised hopes that forward 
buds would be given a check, but the frost 
Soon passed away without proving of any 
benefit. Buds continue to make progress, 
and, given a few days’ sunshine, Peach 
blossom will be plentiful. Apricots, too, 
as well as Nectarines, will shortly expand, 
and protecting materials are in readiness 
for use at short notice. The Peach, Pear, 
and Plum walls are sheltered by a sloping 
glass coping some 2 feet wide, this coping 
being furnished with rings to which nets or 
looped mats can be readily attached. So 
far the outlook is distinctly good, all kinds 
of fruit-trees being well furnished with 
fruit-buds. In the early part of the week 
a top-dressing of well-rotted manure was 
given to a number of wall-trees, and a 





A 
“HANDY” 
WRINKLE. 


The Busy man’s garden 
Presents problems that 
would tax a combination of the 
organizing ability of a Kitchener 
and the patience of the man whose wife insists on 
spring-cleaning once a week. ‘lhe man of leisure can gar 
den without a thought of the possible time that his hobby 
may take up, but the busy man must take advantage of 
every spare moment, 


Even the buying and planting of a score or 
two of so-called plants from the green-grocer’s shop 
at the corner of the street is not a thing that can be entered 
into haphazard, and the purchase and the sowing of the con- 
tents of a dozen or two of the gorgeous packets of seeds which 
decorate the local chemist’s window means the expenditure 
of valuable time. A busy man gardening on these lines 
means motor-cars and steam-yachts to the vendors of hair 
restorers and nerve specifics. 

No man wishes to rise at 4a.m. and put ina day's 
labour before the aroma of the breakfast bacon mingles with 
the fragrance of the mignonette, but what is a business man 
to do? 

If he will persist in trying to run his garden on half hardy 
stuff he must either rise while the lark still sleeps the sleep 
of the just, or he must conduct his horticultural operations 
with a bicycle lamp, or a candle and a box of matches. 

But there is a far, far better way. Hardy Plants 
obtained from Bees are the busy man’s salvation. To send 
to Bees for a Plant Catalogue, to fill in an Order Form is the 
work of a spare moment, and if he has not time to choose a 
selection of plants, Bees will send him a carefully selected 
Collection that will grow well, look well, and furnish him 
with beautiful blooms from early Spring to late Autumn. 
As the poet sings :— 

From March, April, May, till October leaves fall, 
Bees’ beautiful Borders will bloom over all. 

Watering a garden in July, when the blazing sun 
is scorching up the shallow-rooted bedded out stuff, is 
another matter of serious importance to the man who has to 
catch the 7.49 train in the morning, and who reaches home 
again two hours and a quarter before midnight. 

It is warm work carrying buckets of water in summer 
time, and it is worth much to a man to be able to sit at 
ease and watch his neighbour slowly perambulating to and 
fro between his flower beds and the kitchen tap. The 
proud possessor of one of Bees’ Beautiful Borders can look 
on with virtuous satisfaction when the Water Inspector 
raids the man next door, and can thank the forethought 
that gave him his garden of sturdy, deep-rooted perennials. 

Apart from these important issues, the man 
with the eye of an artist preters the appearance of a garden 
planted with Hardy Vlants. Flower beds that look like 
sample squares, circles, and half moons of Kidderminster 
Carpet are not the best form of gardening. Some gardens 
look as if a tray of fancy biscuits had been dropped in a dye 
tub und then spread out on the lawn to dry, but the garden 
of the man who buys Bees’ Perennials will have its pathways 
bordered with Ponies and Lupins and Columbines, its 
sunny banks sparkling with Perennial Sweet Peas all 
covered with their clouds of tethered butterflies, and its 
rocks and stones sheltering rich, smiling clumps of Rockfoil 
and Aubrietia. 

Therefore if you are a busy man send at once 
for one of Bees’ Plant Catalogues. It contains hundreds of 
illustrations of all that goes to make a garden beautiful, to- 
gether with full detailed descriptions of thousands of 
different varieties of garden plants. Colour, habit, height, 
and price are plainly indicated, and many of the illustrations 
are in natural colours from photographs taken by the latest 
process of colour photography. 

Now is the right time to set your border in order. Plant 
now and you will have a good show of bloom in the coming 
summer, and each succeeding year will bring you added 
delight. 

Send Now fora Plant, Rose, or Seed Catalogue ‘‘ Lest 
you Forget.” Hundreds of illustrations in black and white 
and natural colours. Post free. 


BEES LTD, 174s, Mill St., Liverpool. 
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heavier dressing was 
of young Apples upon 
Among bush-fruits 


similar but slightly 
applied to a number 
the Paradise Stock. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are im- 


growth is increasingly visible, and especi- | gered in GARDENING free of charge if corres- 


ally sq in Gooseberry quarters. One of 
the latter, which was slightly attacked by 
caterpillars in autumn, has been well 
dressed with fresh soot The bushes will 
be dusted over once or twice with the same 
material by-and-bye when the weather is 
more favourable. Some prefer to dress 
with a mixture of soot and lime, but per- 
sonally I have always found that soot 
alone gives quite as good results. The 
summer rains wash the fruit and foliage 
clean before the fruit attains to a usable 
size. 

Vegetable garden.—Not for a consider- 
able number of years has work. been inter- 
fered with to such an extent by unfayour- 
able weather. Day after day the rainfall 
continues. Under such conditions it has 
become necessary to sow seeds of Peas and 
Broad Beans in bulk in boxes and in cold 
frames in order that they may be trans- 
planted when the soil dries up. For- 
tunately the bulk of the Onions was got 
out under moderately good circumstances, 
as was a line or two of Peas. Between 
the latter was sown Spinach, a general 
practice, but one from which really first- 
elass results need never be looked for. 
Where Peas are sown at distances apart in 
the lines of from 6 feet to 8 feet, and where 
Spinach is sown midway between, the 
young plants of the Spinach suffer to a 
considerable extent when the Peas are 
staked, and after that is accomplished the 
Spinach is rather too ‘much shaded. I 
think, therefore, that the best results are 
obtained from Spinach when the seed is 
sown in the open and given the same at- 
tention which other less important crops 
occasionally receives. The improved 
round yariety, Victoria, is much better 
than the old round Summer Spinach. 
Leeks have now been lifted and laid in 
thickly at the end of an already dug 
quarter, and advantage has been taken of 
dry intervals to get some manure on the 
bed from which the Leeks were lifted. 
Seeds of Vegetable Marrows and Capsi- 
cums have been sown. During the week 
Potatoes (for cooking) in store have been 
examined and the growths removed. 
Beetroot, Salsafy, and Turnips have also 
been gone through and decayed roots re- 
moved. W. McGurroa. 


Baimae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





BOOKS. 


‘““FLOWHERS.’’* 

TuIs is a well-printed and attractive little 
volume, and useful, since it deals with 
flowers only in their symbolical aspect. It 
should appeal to flower-lovers and others 
who like pretty conceits. The following, 
on page 19, on ‘‘ Old Hnglish Names,’’ we 
quite agree with :— 

“Tt is a pity that among modern 
flower-lovers the Latin horticultural or 
botanical names are more and more 
used—they sound so superior—and the 
Old English ones seem in danger of 
being lost and forgotten. Not only do 
they mean so much more to the ordi- 
nary unhorticultural man or woman, 
but they are so quaintly descriptive, 
so full of delicate fancy, of legend and 
tradition, that it is a real loss to our 
language that they should be super- 
seded, even though their Latin suc- 
cessors are statements of botanical 
facts which may be informing to the 
student.”’ 





* “ Flowers,” by J. Foord. London: B. P, Batsford, Ltd. 
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pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Ep1tor of GARDENING, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, B.C, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — Ali who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the frwit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stayes of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Raising Asters (M.).—These are easily 
raised from seed sown thinly in a cold frame 
under glass, in drills 6 inches apart, and 
covered with fine soil, any time from now on 
to the end of April. A few days will suffice 
to bring them above the soil, when a liberal 
supply of air must be given, or the plants will 
be weak. When large enough they should be 
pricked out into another cold frame, slightly 
shading, when they will soon be established, 
and after they have attained strength enough 
to handle weil, plant them out into the beds 
or quarters where they are to bloom in deeply- 
dug and well-manured soil. 

Marguerites unhealthy (R. M.).—Your 
Marguerites are afiected by a small grub 
which eats between the upper and lower 
cuticles of the leaves. It is somewhat after the 
Celery-maggot. You cannot kill the grub, 
simply because it is impossible to reach it 
without killing the foliage as well. The sole 
remedy is to pick off the leaves as soon as it is 
noticed, and continue to do so. Be sure to 
burn these at once. If very bad, cut the plant 
down and strip off all the leaves, making a 
fresh start entirely. It is a very good time 
for this. If you persistently destroy the 
grubs, so that none can develop, you will soon 
have clean foliage once more. 


Plants for garden (Mildreda).—None of the 
waste materials mentioned would be of the 
slightest use from a manurial point of view 
for your poor sandy soil. To render it fertile 
an abundance of manure should be dug into 
it, or old hotbed manure and charred garden 
refuse would form a substitute if the former 
is not available or unprocurable. Sulphate of 
ammonia alone would not be of much use 
except to stimulate the growth of whatever 
vegetable crop you wish to grow. If manured 
as advised, and properly dug, you could then 
grow the generality of stem and root veget- 
ables and herbaceous plants, any of what are 
termed summer bedding plants, and a great 
variety of annuals, 

Bulbs failing (R., Ipswich).—There has been 
much disappointment with respect to bulbs 
generally this year, and their erratic 
behaviour and failure over so large an area 
are most likely the result of the exceedingly 
dry spring of 1913, which, causing a prolonged 
check to growth, would be responsible for 
much. Only in some such way can such erratic 
behaviour with so many classes of bulbs be 
accounted for. The failures, moreover, have 
not been confined to amateurs; many profes- 
sional growers have also suffered great_ loss. 
Yours, it would appear, have been chiefly 
grown in fibre, and bulbs so grown usually 
suffer in larger degree than those cultivated 
in the ordinary way. 


Repotting Begonia tubers (Porchester).— 
You had better shake your Begonia tubers 
out of the pots and place them at once in 
shallow boxes of light compost, such as leaf- 
mould or Cocoanut-fibre and loam. Fill the 
base of the box with the compost, and stand 
the tubers on this; then just cover them 
lightly with the same material. The compost 
should be fairly moist, and if it shows signs of 
becoming dry it should be watered lightly with 
a fine rose. A temperature of 55 degs. is a 
good one to start Begonia tubers in. When 
the tubers have emitted roots they should be 





potted, not using too large pots at first. A 
good compost is leaf-mould and fibrous loam 
in equal quantities, with which a liberal allow- 
ance of coarse silver-sand has been mixed as 
well as some well-rotted manure, as Tuberous 
Begonias are partial to a rich and porous root- 
ing medium. 

Camellia blooms falling (A. FH. L.).—There 
is no doubt something wrong with the roots of 
your Camellia plants that the flower-buds fall 
as they do. In some cases an excessively damp 
air might lead to it, but when one plant does 
so well there is no other course than to put 
the blame for the failure on the roots. Per- 
haps it is in sour soil. In any case, repot it a 
month hence, using a clean pot, ample drain- 
age, and soil one-half turfy-loam, the other 
chiefly fibrous peat and sand, with just a little 
old decayed hotbed manure. When repotted 
stand the plant in the greenhouse, shade it 
during the day for three weeks, then it can be 
stood outdoors. 


Hyacinths and eelworm (P. McDonald),— 
Only one or two eelworms could be found in 
the sample of soil sent, and unless they exist 
in much greater numbers we fear you must 
look elsewhere for the real cause of failure. 
The condition of the root-fibres of the Hya- 
cinth showed that a fungoid disease was pre- 
sent, the roots being not eaten away, but 
permeated in various places as by a fungus. 
The soil is much too light, and probably some 
deadly fungus exists in the leaf-soil of which 
the sample is largely composed. Another time 
obtain good pasture loam, which would be 
more to the liking of these plants. We know 
of no solution likely to be of service. The 
ordinary soil fumigants kill many forms of 
insect life, but you cannot employ these with 
impunity to soil in which plants are growing. 
We are of opinion that a change of soil is 
what is wanted, while a thorough cleansing of 
the house, repainting if need be, might further 


assist. - 
FRUIT. 

_ Grafting-wax (H. P. M. S.).—The following 
is a good recipe for making grafting-wax: 
Melt in a basin 1 lb. of tallow, 2 lb. of bees’ 
wax, and 4 lb. of resin, stir well together, and 
keep in a cool place in the dish it was melted 
in. Another very good recipe is to take 
common red or black sealing-wax one part, 
mutton fat one part, white wax one part, and 
honey one-eighth part. First melt the white 
wax and fat, then add the sealing-wax gradu- 
ally in small pieces, the mixture being con- 
stantly stirred, and lastly add the honey just 
prior to lifting the mixture off the fire. It can 
be put into tins or moulds to be kept till 
wanted. Then as fast as the grafts are in- 
serted and tied the union should be coated 
over with the wax in a warm, semi-liquid 


state. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hedges for garden (A.)—The Common 
Holly makes a splendid hedge, but does not 
grow so fast as the Privet, which, however, we 
dislike; it is a hungry rooter, and has a de- 
pressing look. The English Yew forms a very 
beautiful hedge; so also does the common Box. 
See also article on ‘“‘ Rose hedges,” in our issue 
of March 21, page 194. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





Creosote.—Yes, your friend is quite correct, 
We doubt very much if painting the house 
will avail you anything, as the creosote will 
find its way through the paint. Your best plan 
will be to consult a painter.——J. B.—You 
have done quite right in having two thick- 
nesses of fish-netting. A single thickness 
would not be effective——R. C. McNeill._—The 
shoot of the Jasmine you send seems to be 
dead, hence the reason of the bark peeling off. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—R. C. McNeill.—Narcissus 
minor, probably the Cornish form.——T.—1, 
Azara microphylla; 2, Daphne Mezereum; 3, 
Cotoneaster microphylla.mJ. H.—i, Hapbro- 
thamnus elegans; 2, Pteris longifolia; 3, 
Pteris cretica; 4, Cyrtomium falcatum,—— 

_S. L.—i, The Mossy Saxifrage (8. hyp- 
noides); 2, Libonia floribunda; 3, HEcheveria 
retusa. A. F. Turberville—Camellia Chand- 
leri elegans.—Carniti—wNicotiana affinis.— 
A. G. Butler.—Regret we are unable to name 
from sketch you send us. Please send 2 
bloom. -J. J. A—1, Deutzia gracilis; 2, Eupa- 
torium riparium; 3, Libonia floribunda; 4, 
Ficus repens. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


E. P. Drxon AND SONS, 
Farm Seeds, 191k. 

R. S. BANKS AND CO., 
Catalogue for 191}. 

CHEAL AND Sons, Lrp., Crawley.—List of 
Dahlias, etc. 

THE CHASE CONTINUOUS CLOCHE, Lrp., 11, Queen 
Victoria-street, London, E.C. 

. H. Batu, Wisbech.—Carnations, 
Pansies, Chrysanthemums, etc. 

. M. ANDREWS, Boulder, Colorado, U.S.A.— 
Colorado Wild Flowers, Shrubs, Hvergreens, 
Ferns, etc. 

Amos Prrry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield.— 
Nympheas, Aquatics and Bog Plants; Collec- 
tions of Rock Plants. é 

WM. WarTson AND Sons, Lip., Clontarf, Dublin. 
—Garden Flowers and Alpines, 1914. 
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tobinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


’ 


Forsythia suspensa, on a south wall in 


these gardens, is much earlier than usual, 
being already (March 17th) in full bloom. 


—W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

The spring Star-flower (Triteleia wuni- 
flora).—Among spring flowers T. uniflora 
might very well be made more use of. 
The bulbs are quite hardy, and produce 
their bluish-white flowers freely, having, 
however, the drawback that these do not 
unfold in dull and sunless weather. T. 
uniflora associates well with the dwarfer 
forms of Narcissus, with Scillas or with 

Iris reticulata; and, in addition, it pos- 
sesses some value as a pot plant in a cool 
greenhouse.—KIrRK. 

Papaver pilosum hybridum. — Some 

plants were sent to me lately as Papaver 


_pilosum hybridum, rare and _ beautiful 
_ flowers, orange-salmMon, excellent for 
cutting. The seed of this Poppy was given 


me about eighteen years ago by the Rey. 
Wooley Dod as P. atlanticum. It is very 
pretty, and is usually in flower from March 
‘to December. I have been surprised dur- 
ing the last few years at being asked for 
plants. In certain parts of this garden I 
believe every seed germinates, but for- 
tunately never travels far from the parent. 
} —E. CHARLES Buxton. 
_ Rhododendrons in bloom.—There is 
nothing hoteworthy about R. priecox, R. 
‘Nobleanum, and others of that type being 
in flower during early March or even long 
‘before that. But my attention was 
directed on March 15th to some blooms 
‘upon a May-flowering variety, and, on 
Making an inspection, it was found that 
quite a large number of Rhododendrons 
‘which usually bloom from mid-April on- 
-ward were exceptionally advanced. Hx- 
panded and half-expanded heads of all 
colours can now be cut freely.—W. 
‘McGurroa, Balmace, Kirkeudbright. 
Narcissus incomparabilis Mary Ander- 
s0n.—Some years ago (1908) a considerable 
quantity of this was planted out, partly 
‘in Grass and partly in good clumps in 
hardy plant borders. For a year or two 
the results were very disappointing, but it: 
‘Was considered that as the bulbs became 
‘more established the display would in- 
crease. Year by year improvement has 
peen awaited, but it has still failed to 
materialise. Certainly it must be ad- 
nitted that the flowers are extremely 
/oretty, but the variety appears to possess 


value. It is not to be compared with 
others of the same section, such as, for 
example, Stella, James Bateman, or (best 
of all) Lulworth.—K, Briaur. 


Sedum Lydium.—This is one of the 
prettiest of the smaller Stonecrops for the 
rock garden or for planting in the crevices 
of walls or stone paths. It is one of the 
smaller section, of which the common 
Sedum acre may be taken as representa- 
tive, but has prettier green foliage, which 
in dry places becomes of a bright red in 
summer and autumn. The flowers, of a 
pleasing shade of almost blush white. 
almost cover the plant in summer. It is 
only an inch or two high, and can be 
grown either in sun or in shade. It seeds 
and spreads freely, but is not nearly so 
aggressive as S. acre and some others of 
its class.—S. ARNort. 

Iberis gibraltarica.—A plant of this, 
which had attained considerable dimen- 
sions and had withstood the vicissitudes 
of several winters, has succumbed. 
Planted under the protection of a large 
piece of Deutzia in a warm and sunny 
exposure, it seemed as if it had become 


thoroughly established, coming through 
the severe winter of 1912-13 unscathed. 


I fancy that its death must be attributed 
to the continuous rains of the present 
winter, which made the surroundings 
much too damp for its well-being. Always 
of doubtful hardiness, I. gibraltarica 
might be more successfully dealt with in 
a well-exposed part of the rock garden, 
where superfluous moisture might more 
readily pass away.—KIrRK. 


Cyclamens (hardy).—In the third week 
in February I saw,in a garden inCamberley 
(Surrey), a group of Cyclamen Atkinsi 
in full bloom. These were growing under 
Pine-trees amongst the Grass. When in 
the west, I used to grow C. Coum on a 
Warm border facing south. Here the 
plants often came into flower at the be- 
ginning of January. The soil was a free 
sandy loam. OC. europzum did splendidly 
in the same border, having the shelter and 
shade of tall-growing, tender plants 
through the summer. These went on 
flowering till late in autumn. I planted 
some amongst the Grass in a northern 
aspect, and they did quite as well as those 
above named. In a Norfolk garden some 
years ago I saw these growing in a light 
sandy soil in large masses with Mossy 
Saxifrages as a carpet. Many fail from 





The spring Snowflake (Leucojum 
vernum).—I was pleased to see an appre- 
ciative note re this by ‘‘ W., Sussex,” in a 
recent issue. It is a precious plant, and 
it is amazing that it is not much more 
commonly grown, its value for the garden 
and the house being so high, and its other 
good qualities so pronounced. The different 
varieties help to extend the flowering 
period considerably. The tall, two- 
flowered, green-spotted one, called Vag- 
neri, is the earliest and one of the best. 
Here it is followed by the ordinary spring 
Snowflake (L. vernum), and then by the 
pretty one with yellow instead of green 
markings, called L. v. , carpathicum. 
There are some other forms, more or less 
pronounced, but the three named will 
suffice for most people. The double one, 
L. v. multiplex, though interesting from a 
botanical point of view, is a poor bloomer. 
The spring Snowflake appears to flourish 
in places where the Snowdrop does not 
succeed.—S. Arnorr, Dumfries. 

Prunus cerasifera atropurpurea.—This 
has flowered very freely this season. The 
paucity of flower in some past years has 
been due, I think, almost wholly to the 
bullfinches, which have a strong prefer- 
ence for the buds. There is, from some 
unexplained reason, quite a dearth of 
these bud-raiding birds just now, and this 
is no doubt a reason for the beautiful 
effects now seen. This, at any rate with 
me, produces fruit but sparingly—indeed, 
it is almost a rarity to find the red Cherry- 
like fruits, which are not very conspicuous 
among the purple leaves when they do 
ripen. Considering the early-flowering 
period, it is remarkable how long the 
flowers remain fresh. This, no doubt, is 
accounted for in part by the uneven de- 
velopment of the buds, which is quite a 
marked aspect of the tree at blossoming 
time. The Almond in flower forms a pleas- 
ing contrast to this Prunus in March, but 
the purple-toned leafage of the latter is a 
pleasing summer feature.—W. S., Wilts. 

Christmas Roses.—In reply to “ W., 
Sussex,’’ the finest lot I have ever seen 
was at Sherborne Castle, Dorset, where 
the soil is heavy and cold. A _ sheltered 
position was chosen where the plants were 
screened from the east by high trees, the 
high wall of the kitchen garden being on 
the north side. Mr. Turton had the 
natural soil taken out to a depth of 2 feet, 
replacing it with old potting soil and sandy 
loam. Two years after, the plants 
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flowered very freely. This past autumn, 


when on a visit, I found the plants still 
in good health after twelve years and very 
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promising for bloom. Mr. Turton told me 
they did well every year. Some years ago 
at Newton Abbott I found the large, early 
maximus in the finest health and vigour 
on a well-drained border of sandy loam. 
I never could get these to succeed at 
Forde Abbey, while at Jordan’s House, 
Ilminster, they grew like weeds, the soil 
being loam over the old red sandstone.— 
JOHN CROOK. 


Planting Snowdrops.—I quite agree 
with ‘“S. D.,’’ page 202, as to the planting 
of Snowdrops. I think that more bulbs 
are spoiled by shallow planting than is the 
case when they are put at a greater depth. 
Like ‘‘S. D.,’’ too, I prefer G.-nivalis. to 
G. Hlwesi, the latter of which I planted 
freely a good number of years ago. The 
bulbs in question were put out at a depth 
of from 6 inches to 8 inches, and while 
they have done fairly well, yet, as already 
said, I prefer the neater blooms and more 
graceful foliage of G. nivalis. G. Hlwesi 
I occasionally buy for growing in frames. 
These bulbs are imported, and flower com- 
paratively early in cold-frames during the 
first year; but when planted out after 
flowering they seldom do much good for a 
series of years.—KIRK. 

Carpet bedding.—May I be permitted to 
point out that ‘‘ Hnham ”’’ in a recent issue 
of your paper misrepresents, of course un- 
intentionally, what I said some time ago 
on the subject of lawns and carpets. I 
hope I have never said anything so absurd 
as that the ‘‘ bedding in my garden is a 
continuation of the carpets in my house.’’ 
As a matter of fact, there is no bedding in 
my garden, except one modest affair of 
early Tulips, which I should be sorry to 
use as a carpet. What I did say was this, 
that ‘‘my lawn is a continuation of my 
living-room carpet’’; and so it is, in an 
almost literal sense. The carpet of my 
sitting-room is a soft and pleasant surface 
on which to walk, and so is my lawn, which 
is, perhaps, a trifle mossy. And as the 
one begins where the other ends it seems 
reasonable enough to say that the one is 
a continuation of the other. As for Mr. 
Spalding’s Teignmouth illustration, it has 
no pertinence to anything I Lave said on 
the subject of gardens, or to the quotation 
from The Times with which he began the 
controversy, or to his quotation from 
William Morris on the intimate relation of 
house to garden.—SoMERSET. 


* Daphne indica in the South-west of 
England.—This Daphne, which over the 
greater portion of the British Isles is 
treated as a greenhouse plant, is generally 
grown in the open air in the south-west, 
and flowers from mid-December until the 
end of March or the commencement of 
April. The plant is usually met with as 
a bush in front of a warm wall, and there 
are many large examples, one I know 
being over 6 feet in height and as much 
through. The flowers are of three colours 
—namely, purple-red, white with a reddish 
reverse, and pure white, which is the most 
beautiful. At Kew, Daphne indica is held 
to be synonymous with D. odora, but in 
Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Gardening ”’ 
the two are given as distinct, with dif- 
ferent dates of introduction—viz., D. 
odora 1771 and D. indica 1800. Plants are 
occasionally met with in very poor health 
owing to their being grafted on the 
Mezereon. Grafted plants are never so 
satisfactory as those raised from layers. 
To-day (March 16th) several clusters of 





flowers have been cut from the pure-white | 


variety.—SoutH DEVON. 

The Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus race- 
mosus).—In growth and habit this is not 
unlike a dwarf Bamboo, producing 
slender shoots about 4 feet in length. In 
the spring its small, greenish - white 


| in this country. 
| valuable of all fine-foliaged plants for in- 








blossoms appear in little clusters at the 
jpoints of the shoots, but it rarely fruits 
It is, perhaps, the most 


door decoration, its arching growths being 
very graceful, and the shining leaves, 
when cut and placed in water, retaining 
their freshness for fully two months. A 
native of Portugal, it cannot be con- 
sidered absolutely hardy everywhere in 
this country, but there are spots in most 
gardens where it would be found to suc- 
ceed, Though not particular as to soil, it 
is partial to a chalk formation, and 
thrives best in partial shade; indeed, it 
might be used for undergrowth in place 
of the Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculea- 
tus), a far less ornamental species. The 
correct name of Ruscus racemosus is Now 
held to be Daniea Laurus.—WYNDHAM FITZ- 
HERBERT. 


Cryptomeria japonica.—Some years ago 
a small, stunted specimen of this was sent 
to these gardens. With many misgivings 
it was planted, and much to my surprise 
it seemed to thrive almost from the be- 
ginning. Suited, no doubt, by our mild 
climate in the neighbourhood of the sea, 
and by the rich peaty soil in which it is 
grown, the tree is now over 8 feet in 
height, and nearly as much in diameter at 
the base; while, in contrast to its appear- 
ance when it arrived, it is now the pic- 
ture of health and vigour. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to fears entertained as to its 
surviving, the tree was planted in rather 
too crowded a position, and some choice 
Rhodondendrons—too large to lift—will 
require to be cut back to allow room for 
its development. It is seldom that typi- 
cal specimens of this tree are met with in 
Scotland ; but in a somewhat similar posi- 
tion near the coast there was—and most 
likely is still—a magnificent example in 
the gardens of Sir Mark Stewart, Bart., 
at Southwick in this county.—W. McG., 
Kirkcudbright. 

The Japanese Plum (Prunus triflora).— 
This promises to become quite a useful 
early-flowering plant, for it blossoms with 
or at about the same time as P. cerasi- 
fera and P. divaricata, which in the past 
have been looked upon as the earliest of 
the true Plums. Found in China and 
other countries, it has long been cultivated 
by the Japanese, who have considerably 
improved it, and there are now numerous 
handsome and useful fruiting kinds. The 
Japanese and Californian varieties are 
considered superior to the European 
garden Plums for culture in California, 
Australia, and South Africa ; in fact, the 
Plums which are sent to this country from 
South Africa during the winter are. usu- 
ally forms of P. triflora. It is a free- 
growing tree, and may be distinguished 
from: other white-flowered kinds which 
bloom at about the same time by its 
flowers often appearing in clusters of three 
each, although this character is not con- 
stant. It may be planted towards the 
back of a shrubbery with other small- 
growing trees, or it can be used as an 
isolated specimen. Probably some of the 
forms would produce fruit if planted 
against sunny walls.—lL. 


Brownea grandiceps.—It is not often 
that good flowering examples of this are 
shown as happened at the Horticultural 
Hall on March 24th. This Brownea is one 
of the most gorgeous of tropical trees, but 
though introduced from Caracas as long 
ago as 1829 it is not often met with. The 
reason is that it is really a tree, and a large 
structure is necessary to allow of it de- 
veloping its large heads of showy blos- 
soms. The long, pinnate leaves serve to 
render it decidedly ornamental at all 
seasons. A notable feature is that just as 
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the young foliage is developing the leaves 
hang down in a peculiarly flaccid manner, 
in which condition they are sure to arrest 
attention. The flowers, which are bright 
red, are borne in closely-packed heads. 
There are several species, of which some 
of the smaller growers May be accommo- 
dated in a less lofty structure. Perhaps 
the best known of the smaller kinds is 
Brownea coccinea, introduced from Vene- 
zuela in 1793. This can be grown in an 


‘ordinary stove, under which treatment it 


will flower freely. The Browneas are 
nearly related to Ambherstia nobilis, an 
Indian tree remarkable for the beauty of 
its brightly coloured but somewhat ephe- 
meral blossoms. In the case of the 
Amherstia they are, however, borne in a 
loose, drooping raceme, whereas in the 


Brownea the flower-clusters are more Com-. 


pact.—W. T. 

Variegated Plantain Lilies as pot plants. 
—The beautifully variegated forms of this 
useful genus have, during the last few 
years, been in great favour as edging 
plants for sub-tropical beds, and, being 
hardy, they meet the wants of many small 
cultivators, who, haying a limited quan- 
tity of glass, cannot preserve more tender 
subjects. I have lately been pleased with 
the beautiful effect which these plants pro- 
duce under glass in pots for indoor or con- 
servatory decoration. Being of easy cul- 
ture, they cannot fail to succeed under the 
most ordinary circumstances. Good 
clumps, lifted in autumn and placed in 
pots just large enough to hold the roots, 
and plunged in leaves until Christmas, 
will, when introduced to gentle warmth, 
prove no mean rivals to many of the stove 
plants that must be grown in a high tem- 
perature the whole year round.—T. 

Sophora. — I have three plants of 
Sophora tetraptera grandiflora five years 
old. One on the south-west wall of my 
house loses all its leaves in winter. It 
had two flowers last spring, and now has 
over 50 bunches, but no leaves. Two 
others of the same age, at the end of a 
hedge of Pittosporum eugenioides, are 
evergreen and have never lost their leaves 
nor have they flowered. S. microphylla 
grows well as a shrub in this district 
(West Somerset). There is a fine flowel- 
ing tree at the Rectory, Weotten 
Courtenay. In New Zealand (my native 
country) both kinds were deciduous and 
grew at an altitude of 1,500 feet where 
10 degs. to 15 degs. of frost were.usual in 
the winter. S. grandiflora grew in the 
bush (forest) 80 feet; S. microphyla on 
the shingle beds in the open up to 25 feet. 
J. D. A., Lynch Mead, Allerford, Somerset. 


Decaisnea Fargesi. — Although this 
showy and interesting shrub belongs to the 
Barberry order, there is little in its out- 
ward appearance to suggest relationship 
with the Berberis family. A native of 
Western China, it was introduced to Buro- 
pean gardens about twenty years ago by 
way of France, the first seeds having been 
sent home by one of the French mission- 
aries. Up to the present, bushes have 
attained a’ height of 6 feet or 8 feet, 
although it is probable that they will 
eventually grow several feet taller. AS 2 
rule, several branches are produced from 
near the ground, their chief attraction 
being their handsome pinnate leaves, 
which are sometimes nearly 3 feet long. 
The yellowish-green flowers are borne in 
large panicles from the points of the cur- 
rent season’s shoots. Individually the 
blooms are not showy, but as they appear 
with considerable freedom an inflorescence 
is rather imposing. The majority of the 
flowers on each inflorescence contain per- 
fect male organs only, therefore a com- 
paratively small number of the blue or 
violet, sausage-shaped fruits, each one of 
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i which is about 8 inches long, is produced. 
| These, however, contain a considerable 
| number of seeds, which may be used for 
| propagation. Decaisnea, Fargesi should 
| be given a sheltered position in warm, 
well-drained loamy soil. It is quite 
hardy, so far as winter cold is concerned, 
but a period of mild weather during late 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
ROOM AND WINDOW. 


My plants of both §S. 
Hlizabethe and §. sancta have been shy 
flowering, though their growth is quite | 
satisfactory. I shall remove the plants I 
have to a fresh site, mixing some soft stone | 
with the loamy staple, and hope for better 
results. To the plant lover these 


rooting medium. 


WITCH HAZELS 
(HAMAMELIS). 


| 


Saxi- | 


| frages are interesting even without flowers. | Tuese are new shrubs for our gardens, 


Cut sprays of the Witch Hazel and Snowdrops in a bronse vase. 


-winter may hasten it into growth, and, There must be some reason for this paucity 
of bloom, because almost every other kind 
I have blossoms freely, some too much so, 
yet the same soil vonditions and similar 
aspect are 
would seem that drainage, with a free root | kinds that are very interesting,among them 
run, is an important factor in the cultiva- | being Hamamelis mollis, without doubt the 
| tion of these small growing kinds,—W, S. 


young leaves are occasionally injured by 
late frosts.—D. 

Saxifraga Elizabethe.—Mr. Arnott’s re- 
ference to this Rockfoil flowering freely is 
‘interesting. He probably gives the cue to 
) bis success in providing his plants with an 
-eleyated site, with grit and stone as a 


| 
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and very bright and effective they are in 
midwinter, this one particularly so. They 
do not seem difficult of cultivation. The 
least attractive is the American kind. 
It | There are several Chinese or Japanese 


furnished all of them. 


| finest of the present-day yarieties. 
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ORCHIDS. 


WINTER-FLOWERING L4ELIAS. 
Orcurps that flower in winter are none 
too plentiful. Among them the Mexican 
Leelias occupy a high position. The forms 
mostly met with in private gardens are 
L. autumnalis and L. anceps. The former 
flowers early in November, while the 
eoloured varieties of L. anceps do not open 
until the middle of December. A1l belong- 
ing to this section send up a slender spike 
©» feet long and carrying from two to six 
beautiful rosy-lilac flowers with a tongue- 
like lip of a rich deep purple. Following 
on these, or about the end of January, the 
white varieties of L. anceps commence to 
open. Some of the best include L. 
Sanderiana, L. Dawsoni, and L. Stella. 
All these, when once their requirements 
are understood, grow and flower profusely 
in the intermediate-house, but during their 
season of rest they are best removed to a 
cool and airy house, where only sufficient 
water should be given to _ prevent 
shrivelling. Soon after flowering, a cluster 
of roots will appear at the base of the last- 
made pseudo-bulb, and when these are 
noticed, repotting should be attended to 
where necessary. ‘These Orchids do not 
appreciate root disturbance, therefore, pro- 
vided the compost is good and there is 
room for another season’s growth, it is to 
the benefit of the plant to remain undis- 
turbed. 

Where repotting is decided on, carefully 
turn the plant out and avoid injury to the 
living roots in the process of removing all 
decayed and useless matter, with the ex- 
ception of three or four pseudo-bulbs be- 
hind the leading growth. All the others 
are useless and should be cut away. If 
they possess sound eyes lay them on a 
damp surface to encourage them to break, 
after which they may be potted in the 
ordinary manner. The receptacles, which 
should be either shallow pans or teak wood 
baskets, should be large enough to make 
root disturbance unnecessary for at least 
three years. 
should consist of three parts roughly-pulled 
Osmunda-fibre to one part of fresh Sphag- 
num Moss, with a sprinkling of crushed 
crocks and charcoal. As these plants re- 
sent too much material about their roots, 
the receptacles should be half filled with 
elean crocks, which should be carefully 
laid to carry away the abundance of water 
that is necessary during the growing sea- 
son. Over these place a thin layer of 
Moss, and fix the plant as far to one side 
as possible, the aim being to allow as much 
space as possible for future growth. 
Having spread the roots carefully out, 
press the compost moderately firm and 
finish off the surface neatly with a pair of 
scissors. After repotting, careful watering 
is necessary, but the surroundings must be 
kept moist, and in bright weather a spray 
overhead is beneficial. In May, or when 
signs of growth appear, remove them to 
the growing-house, where they may be sus- 
pended from the roof or placed on the 
staging well up to the light. During their 
growing season these Orchids delight in 
an intermediate temperature; it is suffi- 
cient if by night it is maintained at about 
60 degs. with the lower ventilators open 
as much as outside conditions will allow 
without creating draughts, and rising by 
day from 5 degs. to 10 degs. Shading, 
whenever the sun shines, is indispensable 
to some Orchids, but it can, except when 
the leaves are in danger of being dis- 
figured, be dispensed with for these, as, 
however well they may be treated in other 
ways, if they do not secure a certain 
amount of sunshine they invariably fail 
to bloom, It is true that where heavy 





The compost for these plants | 


| shading is practised they make larger 
| growths, but rarely will it be found that 


such flower. Until growth has advanced 
a little water should be carefully applied, 
but afterwards examine them frequently 
and give a thorough soaking whenever the 
compost requires it. During bright weather 
syringe freely overhead two or three times 
a day. A moist atmosphere must be main- 
tained by damping down at least twice a 
day, and admit as much fresh air as out- 
side conditions will allow. When autumn 
approaches reduce the amount of water, 
but at the same time keep the compost 
sufficiently moist to develop the now fast- 
growing spike. Cleanliness in all-.stages 
of growth is essential. 1 eae hed be 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Arides Vandarum.—This distinct species 
has almost pure white flowers which 
somewhat resemble those of a Vanda, as 
the specific name implies. It was origin- 
ally described under the name of A. 
eylindricum in the Botanical Magazine in 
1857, and flowered for the first time in the 
collection of Mr. Parker, of Hornsey. 
Most rides enjoy the hot, humid condi- 
tions prevailing in the warm house, but 
this species may either be grown in the 
intermediate division or at the warmest 
end of the cool-house. It flowers, as a 
rule, during the autumn and winter, and 
when growth begins and root action is 
evident, any repotting or top-dressing may 
be carried out. The latter is needed every 
spring, and fresh, clean Sphagnum should 
be chosen for the purpose; but when the 
stems become leafless at the base, re- 
potting is advised. Several growths may 
be placed in each pot, and the stems 
should be so arranged that the leaves are 
near the compost.: If necessary the base 
ot the stems may be near the bottom of 
the receptacle, and the drainage should 
be brought up to within a few inches of 
the rim. The remaining space is filled 
with a mixture of peat and Sphagnuin. 
Although less water is needed in winter, 
the plants must never become really dry 
at the root.—SADOx. 


Seasonable remarks.—The month of 
March is the beginning of the busy season 
for the Orchid grower, as a lot of potting 
and top-dressing will require attention. 
The temperatures may be raised from 
5 degs. to 10 degs. all round, but with sun- 
heat they can go still higher and no harm 
will result. Blinds will now be a necessity, 
especially on the cool or Odontoglossum 
house, while the side lights and south ends 
of the houses should be stippled over with 
a mixture of whiting and milk. It should 
be put on sufliciently thick to exclude the 
strong rays of the sun. I have found that 
plants succeed better than when Summer 
Cloud is employed. Ventilation must be 
admitted whenever the weather is favour- 
able, but cold draughts should be avoided. 
A moist and buoyant atmosphere is essen- 
tial, and each division may be damped 
down at least twice each day, but much 
will depend upon the weather and the dis- 
trict in which the houses are situated. 
Seedlings should be sprayed overhead 
twice or thrice each day when the sun is 
bright, and a sharp look-out kept for 
insect pests. Directly any are seen the 
houses must be vaporised, while the 
seedlings of such as Cypripediums and 
Odontoglossums may be sprayed overhead 
with a weak solution of XL all Liquid 
insecticide.—B. C. 
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ROSES. 


THE LATE PLANTING OF ROSES. 


Ir often happens that circumstances make 
it necessary to defer the planting of Roses 
until late in the spring. I am often asked 
what I consider the latest possible date 
for the successful planting of Roses, and 
I find it a very difficult question to answer, 
so much depending upon the soil, weather, 
ete. Given a fair amount of attention and 
care, Roses will be quite satisfactory and 
give quite a good show of bloom the fol- 
lowing summer if planted at any time be- 
fore the end of April. After that date the 
chances of success are considerably 
lessened, although I have gathered some 
fine blooms from bushes planted as late as 
the last week in May. Plants that have 
been retarded by shifting in the autumn 
are to be preferred to those that have been 
allowed to remain undisturbed all through 
the winter, as the check caused by re- 
moval is less severe in the former case. 

Next to the quality of the plants them- 
selves I think the condition of the soil is 
all important. A great deal of the 
mortality among late-planted Roses is due 
to the fact that often there is very little 
depth of soil. No matter how rich it may 
be, Roses will not thrive in shallow 
giound, one of the essentials being good 
drainage. This is only obtained by 
thoroughly trenching or double digging the 
bed. Old manure should be well worked 
in during the digging, cow manure being 
preferred by Roses, especially in light 
soils. Roses are often killed by allowing 
strong manures to come into contact with 
the roots) but this plan of thoroughly mix- 
ing the future food with the soil gives the 
young tender roots a_ better chance. 
Newly-planted Roses are very subject to 
mildew, as a rule, a very good preventive 
being to sprinkle the top soil with a little 
black sulphur before planting. 

If, after preparing the bed, it is found to 
be at all sticky, it is advisable to delay 
planting until the soil is fairly dry ane in 
good working condition. I have found 
that the plants will more than make up 
for the loss of time. At this late seasoa 
of the year it is best to prune the bushes 


‘before planting—the harder the better, 
| cnly two or three eyes being left on the 


strongest shoots—the weak shoots being 
entirely removed. The roots must also be 
tlimmed with a sharp knife, care being 
tuken to cut away all bruised portions and 
reduce the coarser roots. It is as well to 
keep the roots as near the surface as possi- 
ble, where they can feel the warmth of 
the sun’s rays, and if they are long and 
straight they should be laid horizontally 
I have great faith in a light dressing of 
bone-flour, a small handful being placed 
round each plant just below the surface. 
This ig very mild in its action, and is 
easily assimilated by the young roots. 
The soil around the roots should be quite 
firm, and it will be necessary to go over 
the whole bed occasionally and tread eaeh 
plant up. This is only necessary, however. 
when the soil is light and dry, for if wet 
it will set almost as hard as cement and 
1oot development will be hindered. Im # 
dry season, especially in light soils, water 
must be given frequently throughout the 
summer. Only plain water should be used, 
liquid manure not being advisable until the 
tlants are well established. 
EGLANTINE. 








Rose Trier.—In climbing Polyantha 
Roses there are some that have achieved 
considerable popularity, notably Crimson 
Rambler, Blush Rambler, Tausendschon, 
and Aglaia; others, however, in that sec- 
tion, though beautiful, have been passed 
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over. Amongst the latter may be men.- | 
tioned Trier, which, though sometimes de- 
scribed as vigorous, is not so compared | 
with the two first-named, that can hardly | 
be kept under control once they have be- 
come established. My plant of Trier on 
an arch needs little in the way of prun- | 
ing when compared with the Ramblers. It 
blooms longer, and the flowers (creamy- | 
white with yellow anthers) are very sweet | 
and produced in clusters.—W. IF. D. 


PORCH FOR 





THE FARMHOUSE OR | 


COTTAGE. 
For small, exposed country houses a porch | 
Often 


is a great comfort at all seasons. 


A ¢trellis-work porch covered 


the designers of such houses for farmers 
or cottagers omit a porch, simple to de- 
sign and not costly to build. And so 
the porch has to be added long after, often 
in 4 makeshift way with sticks and wires. 
And then the Rose comes in to help us, 
and yarious Roses are useful, the best I 
have tried so far being the old Cramoisie 
Supérieure. In good soil and on its own 
roots this Rose is superb. Friends tell me 
they do not always get the true plant ; but 
Smith, of Newry, and others have it. 
Roses that bloom a short time only are not 
worth using. souquet d’Or and Réye 
@Or are among the very best,‘also Gloire 
de Dijon and a climbing Malmaison, but 
hot so certain to do as the Roses named. 











| Zephirin Drouhin is such a noble grower, 
| and so constant in bloom, that it might do, 


and Lady Waterlow is good on trellises. 
W. 
AMONG THE ROSES’ IN 
APRIL. 
Most of the pruning should have been done 
before the advent of April, with the ex- 


WORK 


| ception of the tender Teas and Chinas. 


The second week in this month is quite 


_ time enough to prune these, as the young 
| Shoots, if too forward, are very liable to 


injury from late frosts. If the bushes are 
vigorous, it is wiser to prune sparingly, 
only cutting back the lateral growths to 


wth Rose Dorothy Perkins. 


two or three eyes and keeping the centre 
of the bush open by thinning out the oldest 
wood. I have seen some fine exhibition 
blooms cut from Tea Rose bushes 5 feet to 
6 feet in height. One important point to 
remember is that these large bushes will 
need heavy feeding. Artificial manures 
may be applied to all classes now in small 
doses, and more liberally in May. Great 
care must be taken not to overdose the 
weaker plants. Many amateurs imagine 


that a weak plant can be made stronger 
by heavy manuring, but experience shows 
that while fine, strong-growing plants will 
be greatly improved by feeding them, weak 
plants would only be killed outright by 
| Similar treatment. 


One of the best ways 


ATED, 
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of manuring old-established Rose bushes 
is by digging a shallow trench between the 
rows and treading into it a good layer of 
year-old manure, filling up again with soil. 
Plants from which exhibition blooms are 
expected must have some of the young 
shoots thinned out—the earlier the better. 
Maiden plants now starting into growth 
should be carefully staked and tied, or 
many of the buds will be blown out by the 
rough winds. When the shoot is about 
6 inches high the point should be nipped 
out to encourage growth from the base. 
Newly-planted Roses must be cut back 
hard if not already pruned. Hoeing is one 
of the most important operations during 
this month, for if weeds are got rid of 
now, the ground can be kept clean throuch- 
out the year with very little trouble, the 
hoeing also keeping the ground aerated. 


EGLANTINE. 


RIND ,GRAFTING ROSES. 
WiLL you kindly give me instructions as to 
rind grafting of Roses? I have some Brier 
stocks in pots and young wood from plants 
that’bloomed early.—THIrRTY YEARS SUBSCRIBER. 

[In’order to be successful ingrafting Roses 
‘under glass you must have a propagating 
‘frame so arranged over the hot-water 
pipes that a temperature of about 65 degs. 
to 70 degs. can be maintained in the 
iframe day and night. It is also essential 
to have the Brier stocks in a growing 
istate, so that the sap is running quite 
freely. Supposing these conditions ob- 
tain, you proceed by taking a nice, firm 
growth from a plant that has just 
flowered. The scions or grafts are made 
by cutting this growth into lengths con- 
taining two good eyes, the foliage being 
retained on the topmost eye. Take one of 
these: grafts and make it into a wedge-like 
form by making a slanting cut commenc- 
ing about the middle and finishing at the 
base of the graft, great care being taken 
not to sever the lower eye. A keen knife 
must be used, as much depends upon the 
cut being quite clean. You now proceed 
to deal with the stock. Cut off the top 
of the stock, leaving a collar or stem of 
about an inch and a half above the top 
of the pot. With the point of your graft- 
ing knife make a clean perpendicular cut 
just through the bark, corresponding in 
length to the cut part of the scion. Most 
propagators then use a small wedge made 
with a piece of wood, which is pushed 
beneath the bark at the point where the 
slit has been made thus opening a way 
for. the insertion of the scion. The 
operation is practically the same as in 
budding Roses, excepting that the head of 
the stock is cut off, and instead of 
the bud a piece of growing wood is in- 
serted. Having pushed the scion into 
position, proceed to bind the stock with 
raffia, covering the whole length of the cut 
made to admit the scion. 

In a few days the stock and scion will 
have become callused together, and after 
about three weeks the grafted plants may 
be removed from the frame and placed on 
a side bench in the same house. While the 
grafts are in the frame you must give just 
a few minutes’ air each morning for the 
first week, and wipe the glass free of ex- 
cessive moisture. After the first week you 
may extend the time each day, until the 
third week a little air is given all the 
time by inserting a wood label beneath the 
light. The stocks should be well watered 
before grafting, and. they will then need no 
further moisture for five or six days. If 
water is needed after that time a very 
small can must be used, and great care 
must be taken to keep the water off the 
scion, or the callusing process will be 
hindered. | 
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FERNS. 


ADIANTUM FARLEYENSH 

(RepLY TO FERN LOVER). 
Tis lovely Fern is not so much grown as 
it deserves. Many people seem to think it 
is very difficult to manage. What it really 
wants is a little careful attention, owing 
to its delicate and sensitive nature. It 
will not flourish under merely ordinary 
treatment, such as that given to A. cunea- 
tum, A. gracillimum, and others, but if 
the few following directions are carefully 
attended to success will follow :—It re- 
quires a warm and moist position in the 
stove, free from cold currents of air. A 
shelf or platform, covered with clean 
cinder-ashes, is excellent, but do not place 
the plants on the ashes, but on inverted 
flower-pots or ordinary draining pipes. A 
free circulation of air is thus afforded, and 
the full light, which is so essential to suc- 
reaches every part of the plants. 
Watering should be carefully done, so as 
not to wet the fronds. The plants ought 
never to be syringed or wetted overhead 
in any way. When watered, let it be done 
thoroughly, so as to go through the ball. 
They should never be allowed to get dry 
for any length of time; if so, they are 
quickly injured, and lose their lower 
fronds. A good plan to know when water 
is required is to give the pot a.sharp 
rap with the hand. If a bell-like sound is 
produced, the plant should be well watered 
at once, but should there be no sound of 
that kind it will not need it. Shading is 
essential, but must not be carried to excess, 
for the rich colouring of the fronds greatly 
depends on the amount of light and sun- 
shine to which they are exposed. The more 
sunshine they receive without causing 
them to flag the richer and more pleasing 
will be the tints of colour. If overshaded 
they become of a dull, sombre green. Let 
some neat stakes be placed in the pots a 
few inches taller than the plants, and on 
these spread a newspaper. This should be 
done during sunny weather in the morn- 
ing—say, about ten o’clock—and kept on, 
should the weather remain bright, until 
three or half-past in the afternoon, but 
keep the shade entirely off in dull weather. 
The temperature may vary from 65 degs. 
to 85 degs., with plenty of moisture about 
the plants, which must be produced by 
sprinkling the ashes beneath and the 
walks of the house. Be careful when ven- 
tilating never to allow cold, cutting winds 
to touch them. 

The compost should consist of equal 
parts of rich turfy loam, witha tendency to 
stiffness, good turfy peat, and well-decom- 
posed Oak-leaf-mould, with a good 
sprinkling of well-decayed cow-manure. 
Let the pots be well drained with good 
bold pieces of crock, finishing off with 
smaller pieces and small lumps of char- 
eoal. Pot moderately firm, and leave the 
pot free from soil to the depth of the rim. 
This will allow sufficient room for water to 
wet the soil through. 

Propagation is done by dividing the 
erowns. It is best to choose young, 
vigorous plants for the purpose, washing 
away from their roots all the soil; then 
with a sharp knife carefully cut through 
the crown so as to secure a perfect single 
erown and a portion of roots to each piece. 
Pot singly into small pots and plunge in 
propagating pit, where the temperature is 
from 75 degs. to 80 degs. Watch carefully 
for damp, giving a little chink of air 
should it appear. 

If this simple method be carried out 
plants can be produced in a 12-inch pot 
from 4 feet to 53 feet through. Plants in 
5-inch and 6-inch pots are splendid for 
table decoration. 


cess, 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES ‘AND REPLIES. 


The Pecan Nut.—These good Nuts this 
season have been of very good quality, the 
shell thin and easy to open. They have 
been in welcome use for several months, 
and now they are offered ready shelled. 
In that state they are not so fresh and 
delicate in flavour as when taken fresh 
out of the shell. To finish diner with 1 
prefer them to anything else, so dry and 
tasty, and, happily, none of the arts of 
the cook are needed to aid them.—W. 

Pear Passe Crassane.—Although the 
season of this Pear is said to extend from 
January to March, I have never seen it in 
good condition after the middle of Feb- 
ruary. This Pear does not succeed every- 
where, and even in places where it does 
fairly well it occasionally misses a year 
when conditions appear to be favourable. 
The fruits, when well ripened, are of 
superior flavour, the skin of a brownish 
shade, russety, and of a rather-thick tex- 
ture. In our northern climate Passe Cras- 
sane needs a wall, and doing well on the 
free stock, it is greatly improved by double 
grafting. The fruits should be allowed to 
hang as long as possible, even until 
November is far advanced, and if kept 
cool until after the New Year it ripens up 
well in a warm, dry place.—KIRK. 

Apple. Reinette du Canada.—I had a 
good experience of this Apple in March, 
1913. I was staying at Vernet les Bains 
in the Bastern Pyrenees, 2,000 feet above 
sea-level. The hotel table was liberally 
supplied with this Apple, and everyone 
seemed to eat it at the two_ principal 
meals. The fruits were certainly “good, 
but I should not call it a really first-rate 
Apple. Almost every available spot in the 
country round Vernet was planted with it, 
and it was evidently considered to be the 
best-paying crop of the district. Cross- 
fertilisation was evidently not necessary 
as no other Apple was grown. The trees 
had long, pendulous branches which were 
evidently not unsuited to that district, 
which claims to be almost free from rough 
winds. I was told that the trees were only 
expected to bear in alternate years. On 
my way home early in April I lunched at 
a good Paris restaurant. Apples were 
indicated on the carte without: any price 
being given. Incautiously I asked for one. 
A bowl of beautiful Reinette du Canada 
was brought and I selected and enjoyed 
one of them. When the bill was pre- 
sented I found I was charged three 
francs for the one Apple. I. suggested 
that a mistake had been made, but the 
only satisfaction I could get was that 
if I had come to dinner instead of 
luncheon the price would have been 
higher _ still. On enquiring at some 
fruiterers’ shops I found they were 
charging one franc,each for small samples 
and two francs each for large ones such as 
1 had eaten. I was told that they were 
really out of season, so that one had to 
pay accordingly. I saw no signs of any 
imported Apples. Probably there is a 
Customs duty high enough to give the 
home-grown article a monopoly.—P. B. 








MEATLESS SOUP. 


FouNDATION sTocK.—The right propor- 
tions for a good foundation bioth are 1 Ib. 
of vegetables to every quart of water. The 
vegetables may consist of 4 Ib. of Lentils, 
Peas, red-or white Haricots, or dried 
Butter-beans, to 4 Ib. of such vegetables 
as Carrots, Turnips, Onions, Leeks, etc., 
a little Celery, and a bunch of herbs—- 
Thyme, Parsley, Bay-leaf—a scrap of 
Lemon-peel, and just a suspicion of Garlic 
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if liked. Given these ingredients, the way 
to set to work is to put the Beans or other 
dried. vegetable being used into a basin 
with the cold water and let them soak for 
twelve hours. Then put them, with their 
liquid, into a large saucepan over a low 
fire, and bring gradually to the boil, 
skimming off any scum that may rise, 
and throwing in occasionally a very little 
cold water to facilitate this rising. When 
all scum has been removed, and while the 
water is boiling, add the following vege- 
tables, which must be prepared and cut 
up:—+ Ib. each of Carrots, Leeks, or 
Onions, 6 oz. of Turnip, 1 oz. of Celery, 
1 oz. of Parsley, and a bunch of herbs. If 
possible, have all these vegetables in a net, 


as thus they can easily be lifted out as . 


scon as cooked, and not be left too long in 
the stock to weaken it by absorbing its 
goodness. Now bring the soup up to boil- 
ing point again, then draw the saucepan 
to the side of the stove and simmer gently 
until the Beans are tender. Drain off the 
liquid, which will be excellent stock for 
preparing a variety of maigre soups. This 
soup can be clarified if desired in the 
ordinary way. Put it when cold into a 
clean saucepan, after carefully removing 
any fat there may be, and break one whole 
egg into a basin with the whites of two 
more, beating them slightly, but not allow- 
ing them to get frothy. Pour this into the 
celd soup, put the pan over a clear fire, 
and stir continuously until the soup comes 
to the boil. Then draw the pan to the 
side of the stove and just simmer very 
gently for half an hour. Strain through a 
flannel in the ordinary way. : 
PXcELLENT PotacEe BonnE FEMME.—Fry 
4 oz. of finely-chopped Onions in 1} oz. of 
butter—being careful not to let the Onion 
take colour—for about five minutes. Now 
add 4 oz. of Sorrel-leaves that have been 


picked over, washed, and well dried, 1 02. 


of Chervil, and a good-sized Lettuce. These 
must all be finely shredded. Season with 
salt and a little caster-sugar, and stir over 
the fire for a few minutes. Sprinkle with 
a tablespoonful of flour, and when this has 
cooked for a few minutes moisten gradu- 
ally with 13 pints of milk and water mixed 
in equal quantities; bring slowly to the 


boil, and then draw the saucepan to the 


side of the stove, and simmer the contents 
for thirty minutes. Beat one whole egg 
with 1 oz. of slightly warmed butter and 
1 gill of the soup, being careful to get all 
perfectly blended, otherwise the white will 
curdle when added to the soup. “ Have 
ready some bread _ sliced diagonally; 
arrange these slices in a hot tureen, pour 
the boiling soup over, and then stir in the 


‘egg mixture, adding seasoning to taste, and 


serve at once. Instead of the bread some 
cooks slice down a roll and erisp the slices 
in the oven to lay in the soup-tureen. 


PoTAGE FLAMAND. — Have 34 Ib. of 

Brussels Sprouts washed and trimmed, put 
them into boiling salted water, and cook 
them until they are tender. Drain them, 
toss them for an instant in 1 oz. of butter, 
add the yolk of an egg, mash all up, and 
pass through a sieve. Have ready 1 quart 
of vegetable stock, add to it the purée of 
3russels Sprouts, heat all together to the 
right point without allowing the soup to 
come to the boil, and stirring briskly all 
the time. Serve at once. 


QUAKER soup.—Cook three tablespoon- 
fuls of Quaker Oats until tender in 1 quart 
of water; then add 2 oz. of butter worked 
well with two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Cook again for ten minutes, and then pass 
all through a hair-sieve. Return the soup 
to the saucepan, and when again almost at 
boiling-point stir in a well-beaten egg and 
salt and pepper to taste, and serve. If 
thicker than desired, this can be thinned 
down with hot milk. Guardian. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


3ORDERS 
HALL. 


Our illustration shows the extreme end of 
the cobble-stone pathway which runs down 
the centre of the sunk garden at Isel Hall, 
Cockermouth. On either side of this path 
and underneath the old brick wall sur- 
rounding the garden are wide and hand- 
some herbaceous borders, divided into 
squares by little cobble-stone paths. 
Although it’ was late in the season when 
the photograph was taken, and many of 
the Roses and earlier things were past, 
there was still much beauty in the many 
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said of Viscaria cardinalis. The new 
variety of the latter, named V. oculata 
Brilliant, should also be given a trial. No 
border of annuals can be complete unless 
the Godetias and Clarkias are represented 
in large groups. The double forms of both 
are most effective when in bloom.  Esch- 
scholtzias are very showy, and some attrac- 
tive colours are to be had amongst them. 
Then there are the Calendulas (especially 
the variety Orange King), Coreopsis tinc- 
toria, Nigella Miss Jekyll, Convolvulus 
minor in various colours, annual Chrysan- 
themums,  Larkspurs (particularly the 
Stock-flowered blue and scarlet kinds), 
Lavatera rosea splendens, Collinsia bicolor 
and C. candidissima, Callirhoe digitata, 
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SWEET PEA NOTES. 
3uT for recent heavy rains, which have 
soddened the ground, planting out would 
by now (April) be finished. On a light 
soil it is preferred to get the plants out 
early, because then they have a chance to 
get a good start before dry weather sets 
in. Last season I noticed the first to be 
put out, started well.and grew strongly all 
through the year. My plants are short 
and sturdy through a winter treatment 
which has been natural. The frame lights 
bave been used only to ward off excessive 


wet. If planted in rows, about 5 feet is a 
good distance one from the other, the 


plants from 9 inches to 15 inches apart in 





Hardy plant borders in the gardens at Isel Hall, Cockermouth, Cumberland. 


fine bold groups of Chrysanthemums, Rud- , 


beckias, and the like. An occasional Rose 
and a few Pansies were to be seen. 





HARDY ANNUALS. 
Turse should be sown without further de- 
lay. Mignonette, which occupies a fore- 
most position among annuals in most 
gardens, should be sown in sufficient quan- 
tity to provide both for a display and an 
ample quantity for cutting. The night- | 
scented Stock (Mathiola bicornis) should 
be sown in large breadths contiguous to 
walks, so that the delightful fragrance ex- 
haled by the flowers in the evening may be 
enjoyed. Linum = grandiflorum rubrum | 
makes a brilliant show when grown in | 
good-sized masses, and the same may be | 








Bartonia aurea, Cacalia coccinea (the 
Tassel Flower), Layia elegans, Phacelia 
campanularia, Jacobseas, Hawkweed, and 
the Swan River Daisy (Brachycome iberidi- 
folia). There are many other annuals 
deserving of cultivation, but those men- 
tioned produce striking effects, and are of 
easy cultivation. The ground should be 
raked down as fine as possible, and in the 
case of very fine seeds it is a good plan 
to cover them with a little sifted. potting 
soil rather than trust to the staple, espe- 
cially where the latter is heavy and lumpy. 
The various groups should be labelled—pro- 
visionally, at any rate. If labels are ob- 
jected to they can be removed after the 
plants are up and have been thinned out. 


G, P. K. 





the rows. The shorter distance is for 
weaker-growing sorts, like the salmon or 
apricot coloured ones, which are cultivated 
on the principle of a single stem; the 
others from two to three stems each, ac- 
cording to strength. The practice of 
growing in clumps has something to re- 
ecmmend it, especially when such groups 
are not too close to each other. The plants 
get a maximum of light and air. Placing 
the plants thinly as well as limiting the 
number of stems may be followed in this 
case as when in lines. There is little 
doubt about the popularity of the method, 
and those who grow for a quantity of 
blooms for market are adopting the plan. 
Thin planting provides quality of flower 
as well as quantity. Possibly some have 
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erred in the past in regard to restricting 
all varieties to a single stem, and. sorts 
like R. F. Felton, a strong-growing one, 
have given blossoms of a coarse nature; 
but this is remedied by increasing the 
number of stems as advised. 

All plants in my case are from autumn- 
sown seeds kept singly in small pots 
throughout the winter. These are placed 
in the ground intact. Many do not follow 
the system, but sow several ‘seeds in 
larger pots or in boxes, and, when plant- 
ing out, one is released from the other. 


and already several of these 
raised. The hybrids come mid- 


noscillas, 
have been 


/way between the two parents, and vary 


| 


In doing this there is bound to be some | 


damage to the roots, and also a check; 
and although the plan may be liked, I 


| lings are well worthy of increasing. 


have noted the superiority of those plants | 


not subjected to such check. If the sticks 
to which the growths are tied be not placed 


in the ground beforehand it is well to put | 


short evergreen boughs to afford some pro- 


tection to the plants immediately after be- | 
Some ad- | 


ing placed in the open ground. 
vise that the points of the plants should 
be removed to assist the production of 
sturdy bottom shoots, which are retained ; 
but in practice nothing is gained by so 
doing. Bottom ones are invariably the 
stronger, and I simply choose them later 


according to the precise species of each 
genus which had a share in their produc- 


tion. I think the most of the Chiono- 
seillas -have been produced between 
Chionodoxa Tucilise and Scilla  bifolia. 


They generally resemble more nearly the 
Glory of the Snow than the Squill. These 
plants are all the more interesting and 
valuable because they generally seed 
freely, and their progeny usually shows a 
considerable amount of reversion to one or 
other of the parents. Some of the seed- 
I 
have several of these Chionoscillas and 
their progeny in my garden, and some of 


these are very beautiful. There is one 
brilliant-blue one, a seedling from a 


Chionoscilla, and which I have called Blue 
Star. The blooms are about the size of 
those of Scilla bifolia, but are exceedingly 
beautiful.—Hss. 





LATHRAA CLANDESTINA. 


THis parasite, found upon the roots of 
Poplar and Willow-trees, and flourishing 





The Hidden Toothwort (Lathrea clandestina). 


and cut out what was the main stem. 


Slugs seldom hurt strong plants; at any | 


rate, a sprinkling of soot around each 
plant will be effective. Beyond keeping the 
ground hoed there is little to do for a time 
after planting has been finished. 

Sowing the seeds in spring is, of course, 
a rule with a great number of growers, 
small growers especially, and although the 
measure of success is considerable, such 
plants can never be made to produce 
flowers equal in strength or profusion to 
those started in autumn. The attendant 
risks, too, are great, particularly .where 
the seeds are put into the ground. It is 


then that mice, slugs, and like pests are | 


Ie ry 


Chionoscillas.—Growers of both Chiono- 
doxas and Scillas might do worse than pay 
some attention to raising hybrids between 
these two plants, which are so closely 
allied as to hybridise freely. It is, in- 
need, not necessary to pollinate them arti- 


usually troublesome. 


ficially, although the results would be more | 
certain and valuable than where this pro- 


cess is left to chance. Where the Chiono- 
doxas and Scillas are planted near each 


other they will hybridise, and frequently | 


best in moist places, bears in April and 
May multitudes of flowers close to the 
ground. The colour of the blossoms, 
whose quaint: shape and clustered habit 
are seen in the illustration, is usually 


| purplish-lilac, though in Miss Willmott’s 





the hybrids produced will be of consider- | 


able beauty. 





They have been called Chio- | 


garden at Warley Place, where the 
Lathrea grows very abundantly, I have 
seen a rich blue variety. When once 


established the plant soon spreads, produc- 

ing in the spring sheets of these richly- 

coloured and quaintly-shaped flowers. 
REGINALD A. MALBY. 





A parasite, to say the least, is not 
usually pleasant, but this one claims atten- 
tion as one of the most curious that can 
be grown in a garden. It lives under- 
ground, and early in March pokes to the 
surface of the ground a great number of 


| flowering shoots over an area perhaps of 
ls 


square feet. Nothing green ever ap- 
pears, and the round, white seales have a 
very peculiar appearance. From each 
scale proceed erect flowers with purple 
corolla 14 inches long. It is not easily 
compared with any other flower, but the 
upper lip forms a kind of cowl over the 
stamens, and the lower a sort of project- 


~ 


ing bracket, upon which insects may 
alight. The purple flowers in a4 mass an 





the ground are exceedingly attractive, and 
there is nothing perhaps more suitable for 
a moist place in the wild garden. It ap- 
pears to like a certain amount of shade. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Wulfenia carinthiaca.—Can any reader say 
what treatment this requires? It has been for 
years in the garden, and will not flower. It 
has full sun, but is not in a moraine.— 
CUMBERLAND. 


[We have been most successful with this 
Wulfenia when growing it in heavy loam 
bordering on clay, in which it both grew 
and flowered well. The plant likes abund- 
ant root moisture. ] 

_The Wood Sorrel.—Will you kindly tell me 
if the enclosed is Irish Shamrock? It grows 
all over the place in the greenhouse, and the 


gardener insists that it is the genuine plant, 
but I do not think it is—SHAMROCK, 


{[Shamrock, if the Irish themselves are 
to settle the matter, is the small winter 
growth of the common white Clover (Tri- 
folium repens). The plant you send for it 
is the Wood Sorrel (Oxalis Acetosella).— 
Ep. ] 


Streptosolen Jamesoni in the flower 
garden.—Grown in pots, this may be em- 
ployed for the greenhouse, but its flowers 
do not stand well when introduced into 
the dry atmosphere of a dwelling-house. 
It makes a grand subject for training 
under the roof or up the rafters of the 
greenhouse, especially as the plants attain 
age and the roots become somewhat con- 
fined, for then it blooms more freely, the 
clusters of bright-orange flowers, which 
are produced on the terminals of the young 
growths, being very attractive. It is, how- 
ever, aS a bedding plant that I wish to 
draw attention to it. Cuttings rooted in 
the autumn and grown on through the 
winter will be large enough for putting out 
the following year, when they will make a 
display through the summer and autumn. 
If larger specimens are desired, cuttings 
should be-rooted in spring and grown on 
through the summer. These will flower 
through the winter, after which, if re- 
potted in spring and grown on in a gentle 
heat, they will make new growths, which 
will bloom most profusely when put out 
in the flower garden. I have found such 
plants most useful for filling up gaps in 
the herbaceous borders, as well as for 
flower beds. If the pots are plunged over 
their rims in the soil, this will prevent the 
plants receiving a check. For grouping it 
is most useful when the plants have at- 
tained a fair size, their flowers being of an 
uncommon colour, especially when grown 
in the full sunlight. The foliage in suck 
a position is apt to turn to a bronzy hue, 
which rather spoils the effect of the 
flowers. For this reason, when the pots 
are plunged, care must be taken that the 
plants do not suffer from want of moisture 
at their roots.—H. C. P. 

Pyrethrums and tufted Pansies. —Tf 
shall have a capital bed of the above this 
year, that is, if present health and vigour 
are any guarantee. It will be essentially 
a mixed bed so far as colour is concerned, 
for the Pyrethrums are a batch of single 
seedlings from a good strain in erimson, 
searlet, pink, and white; the Pansies also 
are mixed in several different sorts, all of 
which, however, are of the true tufted 
type and of close, compact habit. The 
soil is an ideal one for the above, requiring 
simply deep tilth and hardly any manure. 
When the beds are once planted, however, 
there must be no treading on them, as 
there is a tendency to settle into a solid 
mass, naturally detrimental to free root 
action. Before’ the expansion of the first 
flowers it is advisable, after running the 
hoe over the surface, to put on a very 
slight mulehing. A gratifying feature of 
the best of the present-day single Pyre- 
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thrams is a stiff flower-stem, holding the 
flowers well up and enabling them to re- 
sist successfully heavy rains and strong 
gales. It is this characteristic and also 
the fact that they are so useful for cutting 


that make them more satisfactory for the | 


amateur’s garden than the double forms. 


The principal display of flower is not of | 


long duration, but when this is over, if 
the plants are cleaned over, a sprinkling 
of artificial manure given, and a good soak- 


ing, occasional blooms will make their ap- | 


pearance, these showing to advantage on 
the dwarf carpet of Pansies.—h. BL. 
Hardwick. 





GENTIANA LUTBA. 
Tue illustration accompanying this note | 
of 


affords an excellent idea one of the 


Gentiana lutea. 


Sian 


that few will wish to contest,’’-a tribute 
which this noble plant well deserves. 
CULTURE.—The chief difficulty is that it 
appears to abhor interference, and to get 
it good the plant should be raised from 
seeds, which, while fresh, germinate 
| readily. As soon as possible the seedlings 
should be potted, and when a few inches 
high given permanent places in loamy soil 
freely mingled with chalk or limestone. 
Collected plants may remain stationary 


for years. The number of flowering 
plants of such noble aspect as this 
Gentian is not large, hence it is worth 
some trouble to make it a success. The 
|flowers are yellow and produced in 


axillary and terminal clusters. The best 
attributes of the plant from the garden 


| standpoint are so well shown in the illus- 





From a photograph in Miss Willmott’s 


garden at Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


boldest of the Gentian family, a plant 
whose noble stature appeals to all. De- 
spite the fact that it has been known to 
cultivators for 3800 years or more, the 
plant, though abundant in the wild state, 
and cultivated on a large scale in Austria 
and other places for its roots—the species 
furnishing the Gentian root of commerce 
—in flower is not a common occurrence in 
this country, and, as a rule, does not take 
kindly to cultivation. In Nature the plant 
is abundant on chalk downs, and with a 
desire to emphasise this M. Correvon, in 
“The Alpine Flora,’ speaks of it as ‘fa 
magnificent plant of statuesque habit, 
which stamps all our chalk downs, but 
particularly in the Jura, with a beauty 


tration that nothing need be said as to 
these. In the hey-day of its flower beauty 
the plant will attain to 5 feet or 6 feet 
high. It flowers in July and August. 


BH. H. JENKINS. 





Lobelia seedlings.—In pricking off seedlings 
of Lobelia, there is no need to handle each 
seedling separately. Experience has shown 
that if these are pricked off in small colonies 
an inch apart each way the result is quite as 
satisfactory. Lobelia seeds germinate so 
freely that a couple of 10-inch pans will pro- 
vide any quantity of such colonies when the 
time for pricking off comes round. Further, 


should there be a shortage at bedding time, 
whether pricked off into frames or into boxes, 
these colonies, at that time large and strong 
tufts, may be easily torn apart into a number 
of plants to supply the deficiency —Kirk. 





'to the glass as a 


| proper development. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS: 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 
THE present season has been a trying one 
so far. Chrysanthemum cuttings that 
were rooted in good time were potted up 
so soon as they had well filled the pots 
with roots, and progress was satisfactory 
for a time. I placed my plants in the 
cold-frames, and was satisfied their best 
interests would be served by allowing 
them to remain there. Since then severe 
frosts, although not continuous, have had 
to be guarded against, and the frames 
have been kept matted up much longer 
than I desire. Much depends upon a full 
exposure to the light at this season, and 
when this can be supplemented by a care- 
ful system of ventilation the plants seldom 
fail to make satisfactory progress. Ex- 
ceptionally heavy rains, accompanied by 
an occasional hailstorm and _ frequent 
slight falls of snow, had made it almost 
impossible to ventilate the frames. In a 
normal season abundant ventilation would 
have:been the rule on fine days. Until the 
weather becomes quite settled and more 
genial conditions prevail it would be wise 
to cover the lights with mats, ete., each 
night. During the day, however, see that 
the quantity of air to the frames is gradu- 
ally increased, so that the young plants 
may be kept sturdy. Keep the plants close 
spell of warm, sunny 
weather will quickly encourage them to 
become weakly. It is an easy matter to 
erect a false bottom in these frames, so as 


| to bring the young plants near to the 
glass. Pay careful attention to watering, 


giving each plant a thorough soaking each 
time, so as to moisten the soil throughout. 
As April progresses and more genial 
weather becomes the rule, it should, in 
sheltered situations, be possible to remove 
the frame lights altogether. It would be 
wise, however, to space out the plants, 
so that air may pass freely between and 
that ample room may be allowed for their 
In some of our more 
southern gardens it is a common practice 
to stand the plants outdoors by the middle 
of April, but such plants are usually pro- 
pagated in late November or early De- 
cember. The plants should be stood on 
boards, slates, tiles, or on a thick stratum 
of coarsely-sifted ashes so as to prevent 
the ingress of worms. Before the plants 
are placed outdoors it is usual to repot 
them into 5-inch (48’s) or 6-inch (82’s) pots. 
Never pot on a plant, however, until it is 
well rooted and quite ready for the shift. 
A close observer will be quick to note in- 
dications of the rooting of each specimen 
in his collection. The quicker drying of 
the soil and the more frequent use of the 
watering-can are pretty good indications 
that a plant is well rooted. When _ re- 
potted return the plants to the cold-frame 
for a few days till they become established, 
when air may be given freely. BH. G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Stopping Chrysanthemums. — Culti- 


vators of Chrysanthemums for the produc- 
tion of blooms for exhibition will now be 
watching the plants to note when the first 


break occurs. About eight years ago 
many growers stopped nearly every plant 
they possessed. During the past two 


years cultivators in various districts re- 
frained from stopping certain varieties at 
all, and left the plants to make natural 
breaks. Even in the case of very late- 
flowering sorts, some growers depended on 
early propagation and natural breaks and 
the. formation of crown buds. This 
answers well enough in some instances, 
while in others it fails. From an experi- 
ence extending over nearly thirty years, 
I believe in allowing many varieties to 
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make natural breaks. I am equally a firm 
believer in stopping some of the very late- 
flowering plants so as to make sure of get- 
ting good, full blooms for use at a given 
time—say, from November 1st to 12th. The 
perfect blooms of many of our late sorts are 
very telling in a show room and effective 
for grouping in the conservatory at home. 
—G. G. B. 


Chrysanthemums—stopping and tim- 
ing.—Of the five varieties named by you, 
Mrs. A. T. Miller and F. S. Vallis are 
both good exhibition Japanese, and 
Romance is a well-known  incurved. 
Stella is a single-flowered sort, and the 
method of stopping the three large- 
flowered varieties for exhibition does not 
apply to singles. The other variety you 
mention is Savoie, and not Savoy, as you 
spell the name. This last-mentioned sort 
is an early-flowering Japanese, suited only 
for border culture. Treat the exhibition 
sorts as follows :— 


When to stop Which buds 


Name. plants. to retuin. 
Mrs. A. 'T. Miller’ ...... Tuast week May First crown 
PR Rb ULE SA ye ae © Last week May First crown 


AM AICS eee cieklels = At once Second crown 
Pinch plants of the single Stella first when 
6 inches high, and two or three times sub- 
sequently, giving the last pinching first 


week in July. 





Although there are persons who do 
not believe in the practice now so general 
of stopping the plants at a given date with 
the object of inducing the respective plants 
to develop their buds at a season best 
caleulated to suit their peculiarities, 
the practice still continues. It is for 
this reason that many growers pinch out 
the point of the growth of their plants in 
the latter part of .March and April. 
Chrysanthemums treated in this manner 
invariably produce their second-crown 
buds in good time during August, and 
when these buds are retained the result- 
ing blooms are generally all that. the 
grower could desire. Growers, especially 
those who have purchased their plants 
from the Chrysanthemum specialists, and 
who for this reason know little or nothing 
as to the period when these plants were 
propagated, would be unwise to leave their 
purchased plants to make a natural break. 
It is in such cases that stopping the plants 
proves such a help. It means that their 
plants will yield them buds in good time 
by adopting the practice of stopping or 
pinching the growths in March or April, 
whereas were these same plants left to 
develop their growth in a natural manner 
the chances are many of the buds would 
develop too late to be of any use for exhi- 
bition, and for decoration, although much 
later, I question whether they would equal 
those grown by stopping or pinching the 
plants.—W. V. T. 


Chrysanthemums and maggot.—The 
leaf-mining maggot has been uncommonly 
prevalent during the past two seasons, and 
has been especially in evidence in plants 
of the newer varieties. Dipping the plants 
or spraying them is of no avail. The only 
way to get rid of it is to be constantly 
on the look out and kill the grub with the 
point of a knife. The maggot is readily 
seen, the white tracks in the leaves are 
certain signs, and it is from the undersides 
that we may get to the pest. Some of the 
leaves can be removed; but it weakens a 
small plant to take away any great por- 
tion of the foliage. It is during late 
autumn, at the time the flowers are open 
and fading, that the trouble comes, and if 
we took the precaution to cut back all 
young shoots at the base of the plants, de- 
pending upon quite a fresh supply for cut- 
tings, the likelihood of an attack in spring 
would he considerably lessened.—H, 8. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE WATTLES OR AUSTRALIAN 

ACACIAS. 
In some parts of Cornwall, Ireland, and 
the Scilly Islands we sometimes find 
various kinds of Wattles represented by 
good-sized trees in the open garden, whilst 
in other places they are grown on walls. 
In most parts of the British Isles they are 
essentially plants for the cool greenhouse. 
For whatever purpose they are grown, 
however, they are very useful. Out-of- 
doors their yellow, fluffy inflorescences 
are distinct among other flowering trees 
or shrubs, whilst indoors it is difficult to 
over-estimate their value, for one kind or 
another may be had in flower throughout 
the whole of winter and spring. A very 
large business has been built up in the 
South of France by forcing branches of 
the Silver Wattle and one or two other 
species for the flower markets. As a rule 
this forced blossom is sold under the name 
of Mimosa. When they can be planted 
out-of-doors they. grow freely if -planted 
in any good garden soil. Those against 
walls, however, must be pruned over annu- 
ally after flowering, otherwise they be- 
come very untidy. The best method is to 
spur.the breast-wood hard back once a 
year—say, during late spring. Then dur- 
ing the succeeding growing season vigorous 
young shoots are formed which produce a 
profusion of bloom. Even in Cornwall, 
however, the plants may be occasionally 
injured by frost. In 1911 severe frost was 
experienced on one or two nights during 
late winter, which cut back trees which 
had stood uninjured for fifteen years or 
more. 

In publie or private gardens where large 
winter-gardens or conservatories exist 
these Acacias are amongst the most useful 
of all plants for the borders. Some kinds 
may be allowed to form trees 20 feet to 
40 feet in height, others can be grown as 
shapely bushes 10 feet to 20 feet high, 
whilst others, again, are useful for plant- 
ing against tall pillars. Except during 
the few weeks immediately following prun- 
ing, the house in which Acacias are grown 
permanently should not be kept very 
warm or very close, for these conditions 
favour the spread of red-spider, thrips, 
and mealy-bug, all of which causé con- 
siderable harm once they are allowed to 
obtain a footing. The atmosphere must 
be kept moist, and the plants well syringed 
at least once a day during summer. From 
May to the end of September no fire-heat 
is necessary, and throughout the winter a 
maximum temperature of 40 degs. to 
45 degs. and a minimum of 85 degs. to 
4) degs. answers very well. Should plants 
show serious signs of deterioration it is 
better to destroy them and commence 
again with young ones rather than spend 
time and labour trying to coax them back 
to health. 

Por OR TUB-GROWN PLANTS require some- 
what similar treatment, except that they 
are more amenable to the requirements of 
the gardener, as by the addition or sup- 
pression of heat he may arrange his plants 
so that he has a constant succession of 
flowers for five or six months. Whether 
grown in pots or planted out, Acacias re- 
quire thorough drainage and moderately 
light soil. A good compost is equal parts 
of fibrous loam and peat with one part of 
sand to six of the other materials. A 
little bone-meal mixed with the soil is also 
an advantage. It is a mistake to over- 
pot Acacias, and after the plants have 
been placed in pots 6 inches in diameter 
one potting a year is usually sufficient, 
that being done a few weeks after prun- 
ing, when the young shants are about 











3 inch long. It will, however, be neces- 
sary to feed such plants well from the 
time the soil is well filled with roots 
to the end of the growing season. Occa- 
sional feeding may also be required dur- 
ing the development of the flowers. At 
all times the Acacias must be given plenty 
of water, provided surplus moisture can 
drain away freely, for drought is fatal to 
success. 

PROPAGATION of most of the kinds is car- 
ried out by means of cuttings of young 
shoots inserted in pots of sandy soil in a 
close frame during late spring. AS soon 
as the cuttings are rooted they must be 
potted singly into small pots and be placed 
iz. a moist and rather warm greenhouse. 
During the first year it is necessary to 
pinch the shoots in order to encourage a 
bushy habit, and as a rule it will be found 
unprofitable to allow the plants to blossom 
before the end of the second year. As the 
two years are given up to the promotion of 
growth, care must be taken that the plants 
do not receive a check, repotting being 
done when necessary and liquid manure 
sziven as required. After the end of the 
second year they may be treated as ad- 
vised for older plants. 

Upwards of 100 species have been intro- 
duced, but a limited selection of the best 
is all that is necessary for the majority 
of gardens. Those recommended in the 
following notes may be relied upon to give 
satisfactory results. Except when other- 
wise stated, the flowers are yellow :— 

A. ARMATA.—This is a beautiful species 
with small but conspicuous dark-green 
leaves, from the axils of which the globu- 
lar heads of flowers are borne. The 
branches are armed with tiny spines. The 
variety angustifolia differs by reason of 
its looser and more graceful habit and 
long, narrow leaves. Both variety and 
type blossom well when quite small. 

A. BatteyANa has been brought into pro- 
minent notice within the last twenty years. 
Growing into a small tree, it is very beau- 
tiful by reason of its glaucous shoots and 
finely-divided leaves, as well as by its 
large inflorescences of golden flowers. 
Although it can be grown in a pot, it is 
seen to greater advantage when planted 
out. 

A. CULTRIFORMIS.—This is perhaps better 
suited to pot than to border culture, for 
although it grows freely enough in a 
border, it blossoms more profusely in a 
pot. 

A. DEALBATA, the famous Silver Wattle of 
Australia, is one of the principal kinds 
planted in 8. Africa, as well as one of the 
kinds used for forcing in France. It is the 
most beautiful of all when it can develop 
freely, and rarely does itself-justice when 
grown in pots. The finely-divided leaves 
are of a glaucous hue, whilst the large 
panicles of golden flowers are borne in 
profusion. Good-sized trees are found in 
some parts of Cornwall. 

A. DrummMonptr is one of the most suit- 
able kinds for pots, but it is at its best 
when three or four years old, and should 
be constantly renewed. The small, 
green, divided leaves serve to set off the 
golden blossoms to advantage. 

A. HASTULATA is a popular plant with 
market-growers, who often offer it under 
the name of A. cordata or A. cordifolia. 
Of slender habit, it forms long, graceful, 
wiry branches, clothed with tiny spiny 
leaves. The cream-coloured flowers ap- 
pear from almost every axil of the pre- 
vious year’s growth. 

A. LeprosA.—This is perhaps the most 
useful plant for pillars. It forms long, 
slender branches, which bear a profusion 
of golden blossoms. The annual growths, 
often 8 feet or more long, must be allowed 
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to hang quite free of the pillar, the prin- 
cipal branches only being supported. 

A. LONGIFOLIA.—In this the yellow flowers 
are borne in spikes, 3 inches or 4 inches 
long, from the leaf axils. The varieties 
floribunda and magnifica are even more 
free-flowering than the type. The type 
and its varieties are excellent for pot or 
border culture and do well out-of-doors in 
a few places. 

A. PLATYPTERA is very distinct by reason 
of its winged stems. The golden flowers 
are produced about mid-winter. It likes 
a more peaty soil than most of the other 
sorts. 

A. puBEsceNS.—Although one. of the 
rarest kinds, this is also one of the most 
beautiful, but it is only seen to advantage 
after it has attained a large size. The | 
inflorescences of fragrant, golden flowers 
are borne freely. It is said to be most 





HIPPEASTRUMS. 


THoucnH the flowers of the Hippeastrums 
are not very lasting they are magnificent 


When at their best, and for decoration, 
either under natural or artificial light, 


they are greatly valued. An interesting 
feature is the fact that they have origi- 
nated from comparatively few species, so 
that the present-day race stands out as 
testimony to the skill and perseverance of 
the hybridists who have taken them in 
hand, Though the rich scarlets and erim- 
sons appeal to many, there now a 
tendency to fayour those of more subtle 
tints, of which we haye now many de- 
lightful shades. 

The garden varieties of Hippeastrum 
form a remarkably showy class of plants, 
that might be more often grown by the 
amateur than they are at present. There 


is 





will be helpful. After growth is com- 
plete, and some of the leaves begin to turn 
yellow, the plants must be exposed to the 
full sunshine, in order that the bulbs may 
be thoroughly ripened. The water supply 
must then be gradually lessened, the re- 
sult of this being that by the end of Octo- 
ber or thereabouts they will be quite 
dormant, when they may be kept dry in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature, as, pro- 
vided they are quite dry, a minimum tem- 
perature of 45 degs. will do them no harm. 
sy the end of January they may be given 
a little water, when the young leaves will 
soon make their appearance. The flower- 
spikes are then not long in showing, at 
which time the water supply must be in- 
creased. When the plants are in flower, 
it is very essential to keep them shaded 
from the sun’s rays, as exposure to. sun- 








A seedling Hippeastrum. 


readily increased by root cuttings. Stem 
cuttings are very difficult to root. 

A. RICEANA is useful alike for pots and 
for.planting out, while it is one of the 
kinds which haye done well out-of-doors | 
in Cornwall. Of graceful outline,. its 
branches are clothed with short, needle- 
like leaves, amongst which the pale-yellow 
blossoms are seen to advantage during 
early spring. 

A. UROPHYLLA.—Although not a common | 
kind, this is well worth consideration, not 
only on account of its flowering freely, but 
by reason of its blossoms being almost 
white. It has a disadvantage, however, 
for the flowers have a disagreeable odour. 

A. VERTICILLATA.—This is very distinct by 
reason of its short, dark-green, spine- | 
tipped leaves. Of bushy habit it blooms 
profusely, the flowers being of a rich | 
golden hue Dire: 








from a photograph tn the gardens 


is a widespread idea that they need parti- 
cular treatment, but this is not so, pro- 
vided a few simple rules are borne in 
mind. As the months of Mareh, April, 
and May are the time of the year at which 
their blossoms are produced, a word or 
two as to their after-treatment may be of 
service. Directly the plants go out of 
flower is, I think, the best time to repot 
them if they need repotting, though some 
advocate doing this at other periods of the 
year. A suitable compost may be formed 
of good turfy loam, lightened by a little 
leaf-mould and sand. After repotting, 
the plants may be put into a moderately 
warm structure, if one is available; if 
not, they will thrive in a good position in 
the greenhouse. As the roots resume their 
activity, the plants may be watered freely, 
and when the pots are well filled with 


‘roots, an occasional dose of liquid-manure 








at Gunnersbury Park. 


shine will considerably shorten the dura- 
tion of the flowers. 

Though, as above stated, the Hippeas- 
trums will flower by March, it is only 
those that have been subjected to warm 
treatment that will bloom thus early, as, if 
grown entirely in the greenhouse, the 
latter part of April and the month of May 
are the usual season. It is by no means 
necessary to repot Hippeastrums every 
year, provided the roots are in good condi- 
tion, in which case they must, during the 
growing season, be occasionally assisted 
by some liquid-manure. Feeding must, 
however, be discontinued directly the plant 
shows signs of going to rest. 

RAISING SEEDLINGS is very interesting, as 
the organs of reproduction are so pro- 
minent that the fertilising of one flower 


| with the pollen of another is very easily 
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carried out. The seed, as a rule, ripens 
in June or July, and if sown at once and 
placed in a warm greenhouse it germinates 
very quickly. The seedlings, if grown in 
a house where a Minimum temperature of 
5d degs. can be maintained, may be potted 
off if large enough in October. They must 
be kept growing throughout the winter, 
and in the following spring will be large 
enough to be put into their flowering pots 
—namely, from 53 inches to 6 inches in 
diameter. Asa rule, two and a half years 
must be regarded as the time required in 
which their value can be proved. AR 





PRIMULAS AND CYCLAMENS AT 
READING. 

THE many thousands of these that are 
annually grown by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons for seeds alone show the popularity 
of these winter-flowering plants, and that 
there is no diminution in their numbers 
from year to year is but further proof of 
the ever-increasing demand for the seeds 
of these plants. Despite the fact that many 
types of Primulas, given intelligent culti- 
vation and persistent hand pollination, are 
free seeding, the weather and climate in 
certain seasons militate against complete 
success. The autumn of 1918 was a case 
in point, the unusual and prolonged heat 
and dryness rendering the greenhouse con- 
ditions for such plants not only uncon- 
genial, but in large degree almost intoler- 
able. The net result of such weather is 
a check to growth, seeing that compara- 
tive coolness is that most beloved by both 
of the genera named. While in early 
autumn there was promise of smaller 
plants than usual, the growing conditions 
of winter and the absence of fog have 
more than compensated for this, the 
result being a feast of brilliant colour and 
variety such as is only rarely brought 
together. JI have purposely mentioned the 
conditions of growth, inasmuch as it is 
well known to cultivators that a certain 
development is necessary before the 
flowering period arrives, and as the latter 
is largely controlled by the age of the 
plants the time was not bereft of anxiety. 
In private gardens where the Primula is 
largely grown, the cultivator plucks out 
the early truss should it come before it is 
required, and thinks little more about it. 
When seed is the aim, however, endeavour 
is made to so regulate growth that the 
first flower-truss is reaching its prime in 
February, so that with the longer days the 
plant’s fullest development is assured. 
More than this, there is to the seed-grower 
in such a case that all important factor, 
pollen, which at no other season is avail- 
able in such quantity or of such fecundity. 
Happily the more genial weather con- 
ditions of 1914, the greater sunlight, and 
the absence of fog have all told in favour 
of the plants, the flowers of which have 
never been finer or more abundant, or 
more promising the harvest of seeds. 
Huge examples are not the order of the 
day, and in place of such the visitor is 
confronted by hosts of moderate-sized 
plants, each a replica, as it were, of its 
neighbour. Exuberant growth is con- 
spicuous by its absence, and firmness and 
comparative smallness of leaf—those 
evidences of skill and the fineness of judg- 
ment of the cultivator’s art—indicate that 
all is well. 

Then in a visit to such a place there is 
ever present the lesson of the popularity 
of the varying types, and the thousands of 
this against hundreds of that tell its own 
tale. In this way we see the: ‘‘‘Star 
Primula’’ (P. stellata) competing with 
the most popular, and those who know its 
grace and charm will affect no surprise. 
Characterised by a more pyramidal habit, 
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and flowers which well overtop the ample 
leafage, P. stellata is admirably fitted by 
its lightness and elegance for all purposes 
of decoration, whether in the greenhouse 
or the home. Here it was seen in a dozen 
forms, Silver Star, a pure white, eyeless 
flower, showing well against dark foliage 
and stem, being one of the best. Ruby 
Star, Dark-blue Star (approximating in 
eolour to The Czar), Light-blue Star, Lord 
Roberts (salmon-pink), and Coral Pink 
Star are all distinct. A word should, 
howeyer, be said in favour of Duchess 
Star, already fixed and promising to be- 
come as popular as its large-flowered 
prototype. A point of importance 
culturally is that the ‘‘Star’’ Primulas 
are all easy doers, hence admirably suited 
to the amateur who cannot give unre- 
mitting care to his plants. Then they are 
valuable as cut flowers, the sprays 
travelling well and lasting a Jong time in 
water. Among other good attributes is 
the way the coloured forms associate with 
Roman Hyacinths, or the contrast afforded 
by co-mingling them with Maiden-hair 
Ferns. Perhaps at the moment of my 
visit none, from the spectacular stand- 
point, presented a finer array of colour 
beauty than The Duchess, which, with the 
reputation of a dozen years, still main- 
tains its old-time popularity. It is doubt- 
ful, indeed, if a more popular variety has 
ever been raised. A good grower, with an 
effective colour combination, it is a 
plant for all. Its fine form always com- 
mands attention. Duchess Hybrids. in 
mixture were also plentiful, and these, 
too, are in great demand. In point of 
brilliancy Crimson King and Brilliant 
King dominate the whole, the former the 
richer coloured, the latter slightly 
larger, somewhat lighter coloured, and 
with more fringed flowers. They — are, 
however, quite distinct. In a somewhat 
Similar manner The Czar and Reading 
Blue appeal, and these _ blue-flowered 
sorts, like the two last-named, are un- 
equalled. Another quite unique in its 
way is Coral Pink, a variety whose ex- 
quisite colour-beauty commends it to all. 

Nor could one in the briefest of notices 
omit the giants of the race, whose huge 
flowers are borne on stately stems with 
telling effect. Royal White, Giant White, 
Giant Pink, and Salmon Pink are some of 
them, and grown to specimen size they 
excite the greatest admiration, There are 
others, too, in almost endless array, and 
among them those of the IFern-leaved 
tribe and the doubles, which are orna- 
mental and useful to boot. Then, as 
demonstrating progress, there is a house 
full of Primula obconica, which, while un- 
equalled for freedom and resenting the ad- 
vances of the hybridist, have in them the 
inherent qualities of a great race, selection 
being of the first importance. These we 
found in blue, .white, lilac, pink, and 
other shades, the huge blocks of plants 
demonstrating the purity of the stocks 
and all that selection with intelligent 
cultivation mean. 

In the houses devoted to Cyclamens I 
saw all that is best in these useful winter 
flowers. The hundreds of plants of Giant 
White, with nearly foot-long flower-stems, 
were in the nature of a revelation, the huge 
blooms defying description. The greatest 
addition to this race is the new strain of 
Silver-leaved Salmon, and which, without 
a- flower, would merit cultivation for the 
foliage alone. The markings, too, are so 
sharply defined—a broad margin of white 
encompassing a dark-green, Ivy-leaved 
centre—that the effect is good by way of 
contrast. In any case the added beauty 
of the foliage is a great gain to a group 
already rich in flower colour. 


BE. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hardenbergias.—Different names have 
been applied ‘to the several Harden- 
bergias, but for all practical purposes they 
may be reduced to two—viz., Harden- 
bergia Comptoniana and Hardenbergia 
monophylla. In the latter the leaves are 
solitary, usually ovate or lanceolate, 
whereas in H. Comptoniana they are 
divided into three to five leaflets. The 
flowers, which are borne in racemes, are 
much alike in the two species, being Pea- 
shaped and of a pleasing shade of purple. 
They are both exceedingly pretty climbing 
plants for a moderate-sized greenhouse, 
where they flower profusely during the 
spring months. As pot plants, too, 
trained round a few sticks, they form a 
very pleasing feature. They succeed 
under similar conditions to many other 
Australian Leguminose—that is, grown 
in a mixture of two parts peat to one part 
of loam, and a good sprinkling of sand. 
In potting, the compost should be pressed 
down firmly. These Hardenbergias are 
increased by means of cuttings or seeds, 
which frequently ripen on old-established 
plants. They may be wintered in a struc- 
ture kept at a temperature of 50 degs. to 
60 degs.—W. T. 

Rhododendron  Veitchianum. — This 
greenhouse Rhododendron flowers with 
great freedom. The blossoms, white with 
a yellowish stain in the interior, are very 
large, of an unusually thick wax-like tex- 
ture, and much crisped at the edges. In 
the variety levigatum the edges are quite 
smooth, and though very free-blooming, it~ 
is for this reason less attractive than the 
typical kind with crisped flowers. In a 
young state R. Veitchianum is of a some- 
what straggling nature, but as it grows up 
it forms a much-branched shrub, which, 
when laden with blossoms, is quite a mass 
of white. The leaves are markedly glau- 
cous on the undersides. The flowers are 
borne three or so together in a loose 
cluster, totally unlike the rounded heads 
of the arboreum type. R. Veitchianum 
has, in conjunction with R. Edgeworthi, 
given us R. Fosterianum, a very desirable 
hybrid with particularly large blossoms. 
The compact, free-flowering R. exoniense 
is also the result of crossing R. Veitchi- 
anum with the well-known R. ciliatum, the 
parent of so many hybrids.—W. T. 


Abutilons.—_Why . Abutilons have been 
allowed to decline is somewhat puzzling when 
one comes to consider that they may_be grown 
in any temperate house, bloom freely, and if 
specially prepared one may have their flowers 
in winter. Abutilons can be raised from seed, 
which may be sown in heat now, plants the 
outcome of such sowings, grown on, blooming 
another year. To those who do not know 
much of them, and who desire erie this 
season or*wish to pot on and retard the flower- 
ing until winter, perhapsthe better plan will be 
to obtain a few through the advertisement 
columns. Plants for winter blooming should 
be potted on in good loam, leaf-mould, and a 
handful of bone-meal, standing them in? the 
open air during summer, where they will ripen 
their wood and lay a foundation for flower- 
buds that will be helped considerably by appli- 
cations of manure-water now and again.— 
W OODBASTWICK. 


Brooms in pots.—All the Genistas make 
good pot plants. The early-flowering Genista 
preecox makes a neat bush in a pot. G. 
Andreana is very distinct; the White Por- 
tugal and the Yellow Spanish are also good, 
the latter making a large bush and flowering 
later. ‘The propagation is best done by cut- 
tings, as seedlings do not flower so freely, and 
the habit of the plant is not so neat. There 
is a very old greenhouse species, grown under 
the name of Cytisus filipes that made very 
graceful plants as small standards. The 
growth was slender and the white flowers were 
freely produced.—E. H. 





New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXV. of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price 3d., post 
Sree did.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price 1s. 6d., by post Is, 9d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.0. If ordered 
toyether, the price of the Index and Binding Case 46 28.5 
post ree. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. | 





THH GOLDEN DAPHNE. 

(HDG WORTHIA CHRYSANTHA). 

Tus very distinct plant of China and | 
‘Japan is obliging enough to flower in our | 
Jand in midwinter. It is closely related to 
the Daphnes, is very interesting in struc- | 
ture of the flower, and has a delicate 
fragrance. Among the shrubs out-of- 


‘doors it looks at some distance somewhat 


scary, and one’ is not sure whether it is a 
flower or seed, but near at hand, and 
gathered for the house, its charms are at 
once felt. The flowering twigs illustrated 
were in the house a fortnight before the 
photo was taken, and still go on in beauty. 
‘Our mid-winter climate invites us to take 
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plant growing? on a sunny wall and in 
bloom very early in February in the South- 
west of Scotland. In my own garden it is 
later, and now (March 18th) the buds are 
just beginning to open. A spell of wet 
and sunless weather has probably delayed 
the opening of the flowers. The single 
form is very pretty, but the double yellow 
is always prized,—S. ARNOTT, Dumfries. 
ye 
THUJOPSIS DOLOBRATA AND PINUS 
INSIGNIS. 
Ir may be that a wrong method of propa- 


gation is responsible for the poor condition 
seen this 


in -which I haye frequently 
Conifer. Here and there a plant, although 


fairly healthy, was a bit lopsided and did 
not show a marked tendency to push up a 
strong central leader. Layering, I should 


Flowering shoots of the Golden Daphne ( Edgworthia 
chrysantha) in a vase, 


it into the house, where it will help to 
gs no dearth of flowers in 
winter even for those who have no hot- 


house. The English name I here propose 
It 


prove that there i 


for it for the first time is as above. 

seems quite hardy here, but may require a 

wall in the north. It is as yet little known 

in gardens, but has such merit ,as a 

winter or house flower that it should have 

a place in every country garden. W. 
Sussex. 


pS oe EEE 


The double Kerria.—In sunny, sheltered 
places in the South-west of Scotland there 
are some seasons in which the old double 
Kerria japonica is hardly ever out of 
bloom during the autumn, winter, and 
spring. It comes very early in most other 
places, and I well remember seeing a good 


say, is a very bad way of 


Conifers; 
natural mode of increase, 
should be used. 


increasing 
cuttings would probably give 
more freedom of growth, but seedlings, the 
in. ali, cases 
‘Ww.’ says he has this 
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things must inflict a check. After all, which 
looks the nicer in the winter, the bare, 
cold earth or a warm eovering of sober- 
tinted foliage? Putting this natural mulch 
into a wheelbarrow every year is positively 
sinning against Nature. All who know 
anything of Conifers are aware that Pinus 
insignis, when in its best form, is one of 
the most effective of the family, and they 
also know that it is not often found in 
this condition. As generally seen, it has 
not.a very happy appearance ; it frequently 
becomes partly defoliated and the foliage 
is dull and rather rusty looking. In this 
condition there is nothing distinetive about 
it, and any member of the Fir tribe is as 
attractive. Lut seen where the surround- 
ings are suitable and where it is perfectly 
happy, it is one of the noblest evergreens 
in existence. The finest specimen I have 
ever seen is growing in this locality, and 
when I saw it last it was about 30 feet 
high, broad in proportion, foliage perfect 
to the base with that intense bright green 
tint only to be found, I think, in this 
species. This specimen is protected on all 
sides by copse wood and low-growing trees, 
and when I mention that the fallen foliage 
was quite 18 inches deep over the roots it 
will be realised under what conditions that 
particular tree has been living from its 


infancy. The contrast petween the rich, 
shining brown needles and the lovely 


verdure of tha foliage was as striking as 
it was charming. BYFLEEFT. 


NOTES AND. REPLIES. 

The Leather Leaf (Cassandra calycu- 
lata).—This member of the Prica family is 
often in full flower in April, and though 
not one of the choicest of Hricaceous 
shrubs is very attractive at that period, 
for the end of every shoot is turned into 
an inflorescence by reason of the white 
flowers being borne from every leaf-axil 
on the upper 6° inches or 9 inches. It 
varies considerably in height, and may be 
found from 14 feet to 3 feet high, although 
there is a dwarf form, which is rarely 
more than 12 inches high. This variety is 
usually grown in preference to the type by 
reason of its dwarf and compact habit, for 
if half-a-dozen plants are set out about 
18 inches apart each way they grow into 
a fine, dense mass in the course of a couple 
of years, and produce an effective display 
when in bloom. It may be grown in any 
part of the country where soil conditions 
are favourable to Heaths and Rhododen- 
drons, and is even more at home in cold 
parts of Scotland than in the South of 
England. Seeds ripen freely and form the 
best means of increase. Seedlings, how- 
ever, grow slowly for the first two or three 
years.—D. 

Smilax aspera. — Residents in the 
warmer portions of our islands should 
give this a trial. It grows to a height of 
from 6 feet to 12 feet, and bears narrow 
leaves, heart-shaped at the base, dark 
treen in colour, splashed with white, and 
armed with prickles, as are the angular 
stems. The flowers are white and 
fragrant. The plants require a warm, 
sunny position. There are several named 








Conifer in a wood. Just the place, I should 
say, where it can have shelter from east 
and north winds, and the roots get the food 
they need and are protected in a natural 
I believe that many things would be 


way. 
much more satisfactory were it not for that 
passion for tidiness which prevails in 


English gardens generally. The rake and 
the spade have much to answer for. Trees 
and shrubs are robbed of the nourishment 
and shelter which the annual fall of the 
leaf furnishes them with when allowed to 
remain. Digging disturbs surface roots, 
end in the case of the more delicate-rooted 


forms, among which may be mentioned 
S. a. maculata, with copper-green leaves, 
growing only about 3 feet in height; 8. a. 
mauritanica, a stronger grower, with 
leaves destitute of prickles; and Ss a: 
puchaniana, with longer leaves than the 
type. In the Cambridge Botanic Gardens 
there has for some years been grown an 
unidentified species under the name of NS. 
Cantab, with handsome heart-shaped 
leaves, each 5 inches in length and the 
same in breadth. This has proved quite 
hardy.—WyNdHAM FITZHERBERT. 
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FRUIT. 


SPRING PROTECTION. 
“So many fogs in March, as many frosts 
in May,’’ so runs the old adage, and if it 
prove true we shall have to look out for 
early bloom and crops, for at least half a 
dozen rather heavy fogs have to be re- 
corded during the former month. It is 
hardly possible to protect fruit blossom in 
the open in small gardens, unless the 
cordon system is practised, but I have 
often thought that for such gardens extem- 
porised frames might be used to great ad- 
vantage for such things as a small bed of 
Strawberries, early Potatoes, dwarf Beans, 
and salading. I do not mean expensive 
wood frames with lights. These are 
hardly within the reach of the small 
grower, but a few posts back and front, 
sufficient to enclose the space required, 
with cross-pieces of Straight tough rods of 
Ash or Hazel, or wood of similar character, 
that is at once light and strong enough to 
bear the protecting material. Anything in 
the way of canvas or tiffany is rather ex- 
pensive, and, like wood frames and lights, 
only comes within reach of the few, so one 
has to fall back on some cheap material, 
and this is found in dry Bracken or 
Heather, the latter preferably, as the 
dried foliage is longer preserved and a 
better resister of wet. In districts where 
the large Willows are annually or bienni- 
ally pollarded a goodly number of long, 
twiggy shoots, fairly stout and straight, 
can be had for a few pence, and a few of 
these can be laid across the cross-bars to 
prevent Bracken or Heather from falling 
through. A few minutes night and morn- 
ing would suflice to cover and remove, and 
it is safe to assert that both early veget- 
ables and salading would be from ten days 
to a fortnight earlier than where quite un- 
protected if a succession of frost were ex- 
perienced in May. So far as Strawberries 
are concerned, it is well known that the 
finest fruit is obtained from the large 
early flowers, and if the safety of the 
latter is assured one can rely on both earli- 
ness and quality. H. B. S. 

Hardwick. 





PREPARATIONS FOR GRAFTING. 
As the sap is now on the move the graft- 
ing of trees which, for various reasons, 
have to be regrafted, should be proceeded 
with. The youngest and most vigorous 
of the trees should be dealt with first, and 
those of a mature age left till last, .by 
which time the sap will be in full flow. 
Grafting-wax should either be purchased 
or be made ready beforehand, so that the 
operation shall not in any way be im- 
ipeded once a start is made. This is the 
best material to employ when there is 
much grafting to be done, but if there are 
but one or two trees to be operated on 
then clay, with an equal quantity of cow- 
dung, and a little chaff intimately mixed 
with it, will answer. The shortening 
back of the stocks and trees which are to 
be grafted should precede the operation it- 
self, and after cutting them to the re- 
quired point the wounds should be 
smoothed with a Sharp knife. In dealing 
With established trees leave as many 
points or portions of branches to be 
worked as possible, as the more numerous 
these are the more quickly will a new head 
be formed when the scions grow out. For 
stocks and trees, the wood of which may 
vary from 1 inch to 3 inch in diameter, 
scions made of last year’s wood will suf- 
fice. For wood ofa sreater diameter than 
this, scions of two-year-old wood should be 
employed. On the less-sized points two 
scions may in this latter case be inserted 
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work on three at equal distances apart, 
In the first instance the method - styled 
whip-grafting is the more suitable, and in 
the latter that of cleft grafting. Crown 
grafting may be resorted to, if preferred, 
for trees of mature age, but the scions, 
When they commence growing, must be 
well looked after, for the first year at any 
rate, as they are apt to get blown out 
unless supported with sticks. Taking all 
things into consideration, the first two- 
named methods are the best for garden 
purposes. The scions should be made of 
well-ripened, short-jointed wood, and this 
should, for some time past, have been 
heeled in under a north wall or hedge, in 
which case the buds will be in a dormant 
condition. Other requisites are a keen- 
edged knife and a good Supply of broad, 
Stout strands of raffia with which to 
secure the scions in position. If the weather 
is bright, and drying winds prevail, 
place the scions required for immediate 
use in a bucket containing a few inches in 
depth of water. The preparation and 
fitting of the scions to the stocks should 
be done as expeditiously as Possible, so 
that the cut surfaces have not time to get 


dry. Commence with Cherries, then take 
Plums and Pears, and finish with 
Apples. The first two are seldom re- 


worked in private establishments, the 
general rule being to bud in both cases. 
Where a home nursery exists for the pur- 
pose of supplying trees for estate pur- 
Doses, grafting is done in the spring, and 
if the scions fail the stocks are budded in 
August and September following. 

pe eA ee a TS 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Moving a Vine.—A Black Hamburgh Vine 
has, owing to a new greenhouse having been 
built, to be moved. The new growth has not 
yet started. There are four rods, one and two 
years old; the old main stem of Vine and rod, 
5 inches in diameter, were cut away last 
winter. It is unfortunate that the Vine must 
be lifted just now, but it cannot be avoided. 
What treatment should I use with regard to 
the. rods? Should they be shortened? The 
crop will, of course, be reduced to @ very few 
bunches, and the growth kept back, unless the 
growth should be encouraged. I shall be glad 
of your assistance.—B. M. 


[There being no alternative, the Vine 
in question should be lifted without 
further. delay. We do not consider it 
necessary to shorten the rods; as a matter 
of fact it would be unsafe to do so now, 
as they would bleed. The lifting and re- 
planting must be carefully and promptly 
done, so that the roots may be out of the 
soil for as short a time as possible. When 
finished, make up a mild hot-bed, about 
2 feet in depth, of two parts tree-leaves 
and one part stable manure on the surface 
of the border. This is for the purpose of 
inducing quick root action. When the 
heat declines the hot-bed may be gradu- 
ally removed. It would be as well to 
allow the Vine to start naturally into 
growth, and not force it, and as the season 
is so far advanced do not allow it to fruit 
this year.] 

Strawberry beds and borders.—The 
surface soil between the rows should, as 
Soon as it is dry, be broken down to a 
fine tilth. This opportunity should be 
Seized to apply an approved artificial 
manure, and if sprinkled on the surface 
prior to the hoeing being done it will then 
become incorporated with the soil. 
Whether manure or not is required it is 
good policy to give the soil a Slight dress- 
ing of soot, which acts as a deterrent to 
Slugs and other insects. Everything is 
then ready for the placing of a mulch of 
long litter between the rows to keep the 
berries clean. The advantages derived 
from mulching early are:~that the straw 
becomes quite clean and free from any- 
thing of an objectionable nature before 





opposite each other, and on the larger ones 


the plants flower, while the roots benefit 
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by the ammoniacal salts that are washed 
out of the litter. The litter should be 
well worked up round the collars of the 
plants, the whole of the work being best 
done by hand.—G. P. K. 


Forced Strawberry plants, after the fruit 
has been gathered should be sheltered in 
frames and attended to in the way of water- 
ing. When thoroughly hardened, these, if 
planted in the open garden, will yield a full 
crop of fruit another year. Some take an 
autumn a crop from these plants, but the per- 
petual varieties give far more satisfactory 
returns.—W. 


VEGETABLES. 


PHAS, JUNH TO OCTOBER. 
THERE is no great difficulty in having 
good dishes of Peas in May, also even later 
than October, but as my note only con- 
cerns outside culture I omit the first-named 
month, while for a late supply much de- 
pends upon the season, and in a great 
measure upon the soil. We have now a 
much better choice of varieties. Many 
years ago we only had the very small 
round kinds, which usually were weak 
growers. The improved, wrinkled forms 
have been a great gain to those who can 
only grow on sheltered borders. If these 
are not sown too early they give a full re- 
turn, and though in certain soils it would 
not be wise to sow the wrinkled varieties 
till March, on the other hand it well re- 
pays the cultivator to make the soil suit- 
able. I have, when dealing with a heavy 
clay soil, made deep drills, filling in with 
lighter material, such as burnt garden 
refuse. This, used freely, promotes 
generous root growth. I never have ex- 
perienced so much difficulty with early 
Peas, as these can be more easily 
managed. “On the other hand, late Peas— 
indeed, even the mid-season crop in dry 
Seasons—at times fail. I have found cer- 
tain varieties fail in-one garden and thrive 
well in another, in spite of the best cul- 
ture. Many years ago, in the Midlands, 
requiring a good supply of Peas from 
August to the end of September, or later, 
I sowed Veitch’s Perfection, some half- 
dozen long rows every fortnight, in May 
and June, or even early July. Ihad a 
deep loamy soil and excellent results. 
Mxactly the reverse happened when this 
mode of culture was adopted in the south. 
I admit the soil was very thin, resting on 
gravel, but this was remedied by trench- 





ing, manuring, and adding heavier 
material. This was useless. The variety 


referred to, which ‘at that time was a 
great favourite, would not do at all, even 
when sown for an earlier supply. I have 
experienced the same results with other 
kinds. 

Seed catalogues in some instances Jead 
us astray by the size of pod. My ex- 
perience of many years has taught me that 
the largest are by no means the most 
profitable. Size is a minor point. Take 
that old mid-season Pea, Ne Plus Ultra, 
than which we have none better as re- 
gards quality. It has by no means a 
large pod, but when its quality and free 
bearing are taken into account it is one of 
the best. I think some of our best main- 
crop and later varieties have a consider- 
able amount of the old Ne Plus Ultra blood 
in them. Only the other day I came aeross 
a grower who had saved seed of Sangster’s 
No. 1 for nearly forty years. He laughed - 





at me when I told him there were better 
Peas now. He remarked: « Larger, cer- 
tainly, but there is no better Pea.’’ 

HARLY PEAs.—Much can be done to for- 
ward an early crop, and here the small 
round Peas play an important part. I am 
not a great lover of this section, but if 
we get a few dishes of Peas early in June 
we do not trouble much about quality. The 
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small white or green, round yarieties are 
much hardier. I have sown these on a 
sloping bank in November—indeed earlier 
—and with a little attention to keeping the 
haulm from attacks of small birds and 
other pests had a few good dishes in May. 
These small Peas are preferred by some 
for what may be termed a second course, 
and are largely used for entrées and 
placing round meat. When secured early 
they are by no means to be despised. For 
the last purpose I have been obliged to 
grow these all through the season, the 
large Peas of modern introduction not 
being suitable. Some of the very dwarf 
Peas, considering the small amount of 
space they require and the crop they yield, 
are worth attention. Little Marvel is one 
of the best, and only about 18 inches in 
height. Green Gem is also remarkably 
hardy and equally dwarf, and Harbinger, 
only 12 inches in height, is excellent for 
open borders if sown in autumn. I need 
not dwell upon the newer introductions, or 
wrinkled Peas with marrow blend; they 
are abundant. Mid-season varieties like- 
wise often bewilder the amateur when re- 
quiring stock. Here, again, size does not 
always go with quality. A pod which may 
be termed puffy is not profitable. Some 
kinds yield a large quantity of pods all at 
once. In small gardens those which com- 
mence to bear low down on the haulm, and 
continue to yield freely after the first few 
dishes are gathered, should be grown. The 
old Ne Plus Ultra had this characteris- 
tic. Such Peas resist drought better than 
those with a larger pod, but more puffy, if 
given ample food and loamy soil. A great 
point with mid-season Peas is to give 
plenty of room. 

Late Preas.—It is a waste of time to 
attempt to grow late Peas in a poor, thin 
soil. Given a rich, deep, friable soil with 
lime dressings, Peas may be had till 
November. Peas sown late in May, in 
June, and early July, with moisture in dry 
seasons, will give a good return. At times 
we have a spell of dry, hot weather in 
August, and it is then necessary to mulch 
close to the rows with spent manure or 
strawy litter. This retains the moisture 
and encourages root formation, and this 
mulch, damped over late in the day, will 
do much good. The mulch should be given 
early and placed quite close to the haulm, 
Of late varieties the Selected Gladstone, a 
8 feet to 4 feet variety, resists drought 
well, crops freely, and is of fine quality. 
Latest of All, Late Queen, and Autocrat 
are all reliable. W. EF. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Early Cauliflowers.—At one time early 
Cauliflowers were cbtained by sowing in 
the autumn, seed of such kinds as the 
Walcheren and growing the plants under 
hand-lights through the winter. Since the 
introduction of such varieties as Early 
Yorcing, First Crop, Pearl, and the like, 
the seed of these is usually sown under 
glass early in the year, and the plants 
grown on either in cold frames or on a 
slight hotbed until it is safe to transfer 
them to the open. Few early vegetables 
need more care than the Cauliflower. The 
plants are liable to damp off unless special 
attention be paid to their requirements, 
and they are also liable to bolt soon after 
being transplanted to the open unless due 
eare be taken to prevent them receiving a 
check, The aim should be to grow the 
plants as sturdy as possible, and either 
prick them out twice-before finally trans- 
ferring them to their permanent quarters 





with ample moisture if the hearts are to 
be of that delicate texture so much appre- 
ciated. Many make a mistake in planting 
out too soon, or before the plants are 
thoroughly hardened off. Given good, 
sturdy plants with ample roots, the first 
or second week in April is quite soon 
enough for transferring them to the open 
ground, and in colder districts the third 
week of April will be soon enough. If the 
weather is dry, watering must be resorted 
to frequently until the plants are estab- 
lished; afterwards liberal supplies of 
liquid manure will be very beneticial.— 
Pai 

Potato lan Ridd.—There are so many 
Potatoes at the present day that it is diffi- 
cult to know which is the best. Jan Ridd, 
a yellow-fleshed Potato, may not be to 
everyone’s liking. In the first place, it is 
a strong grower. The tubers, when well 
grown, are large, but by no means coarse, 
and, in addition, there is an absence of 
small or worthless tubers. I have grown it 
three seasons, and so far have not seen it 
affected by disease. It will give a splendid 
crop in a heavy clay soil; indeed, I have 
found it of better quality grown thus. The 
tubers are nearly round, with few eyes, 
and these are not deeply set, so that it is 
a most profitable variety. ‘Though a mid- 
season Potato, it is an excellent keeper, 
and is quite as good in the spring as 
earlier.—B. H. 








THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Pot Vines.—These have now reached 
that stage when the berries may any day 
be seen to be changing colour. Although 
this will necessitate a variation in treat- 
ment in regard to damping, ventilating, 
and so forth, stimulative waterings 
afforded as often as is necessary may be 
continued up to the time the majority of 
the berries has coloured, after which clear 
water in a tepid state alone should be 
given. For the first few days after colour- 
ing begins, very little difference need be 
made in respect to the damping of paths 
and border surfaces, but afterwards the 
amount of moisture must be gradually 
lessened until at last what damping is re- 
quired should be done during the fore- 
noon. Warm, dry air being essential for 
the perfect colouring of Grapes, the hot- 
water pipes, except when the weather is 
very bright—and then the heat derived 
from them can be dispensed with only for 
three or four hours during the morning— 
should be kept sufficiently heated to allow 
a certain amount of air being admitted at 
the apex day and night. This must be 
increased as the sun causes the tempera- 
ture to rise, and decreased as the sun- 
heat wanes. As soon as colouring is 
general, air may be admitted by the front 
ventilators, to a slight extent only at first, 
increasing the amount daily afterwards 
and in accordance with climatic conditions. 
Until nearing the finishing stage a chink 
only at the front will suffice at night. A 
good plan is to close the front ventilators 
during the afternoon and put on the chink 
of air about 6 p.m. The same tempera- 
tures should still be maintained, 7.e., 65 
degs. at night and 70 degs. to 75 degs. by 
day, until the colouring is finished, when 
50 degs. at night and 60 degs. by day with 
a plentiful supply of fresh air and sufli- 
cient water at the roots to prevent 
shrivelling will keep the berries firm as 
long as may be necessary. The foregoing 
instructions also apply to the Grapes in 





or pot them into small pets so that when 
being planted out they may have a ball of 
earth attached to their roots. These early 
Cauliflowers require a light, rich soil to 
do them well, and they must be supplied 





early vineries in which colouring will 
shortly commence. In this case continue 
to stop sub-lateral growths until colouring 
is well advanced, after which it is best 
not carried out quite so vigorously, but at 


the same time crowding of the foliage must 
be avoided. The shade cast by this extra 
amount of foliage is beneficial for black 
Grapes, as they always colour best when 
fairly well shaded. 

Muscats just coming into flower must 
be fertilised daily to make certain of a 
good set. Nothing is better for this pur- 
pose than a camel-hair brush 2 inches 
wide. With the border moist to the drain- 
age the roots will be safe until the setting 
is complete and the berries swelling freely, 
when a dressing of Vine manure washed 
in with tepid water will accelerate 
matters. Where it is known from preyi- 
ous experience that this variety sets but 
indifferently it is best not to be in too great 
a hurry to commence thinning the berries 
in the bunches. During the time the 
Vines are in flower a temperature of 75 
degs. with artificial heat and of 80 degs. to 
85 degs. with sun-heat is requisite, but at 
night 65 degs. is ample. A current of 
warm, dry air is a great aid to setting, to 
which end air must be admitted to a 
greater or less extent just as the outside 
weather conditions permit during the 
morning, while a chink at night will 
keep the internal air circulating and 
sweet. Sufficient moisture to prevent the 
atmosphere becoming too dry is produced 
by sprinkling the paths, etc., each morn- 
ing while the ventilators are open during 
the flowering period. After this is past 
the usual damping and syringing of paths, 
walls, ete., are resumed. 

Grafting.—Now that the wood ‘‘ runs”’ 
well this should be pushed on with all 
despatch, and see that where clay has been 
used for the exclusion of air the ‘‘ daubs’”’ 
do not crack under the drying influence of 
wind and sun. In the event of this oc- 
curring fill in the cracks with fresh clay, 


and, to prevent the same thing again 
taking place, bind on some _ freshly- 


gathered Moss, which should be occasion- 
ally damped. 


Kitchen garden.—Owing to the con- 
tinued wet weather, work in this depart- 
ment has been greatly hindered. An effort 
is now being made to finish the planting 
of Seakale cuttings and to get out the 
winter-protected Cauliflowers, which had 
to be deferred, as in the short intervals 
between the rainstorms the soil was in too 
sodden a condition for it to be trodden 
upon. Onions raised in heat will also be 
planted out on a piece of rich ground. 
The remainder of the Cabbage plants left 
over from the autumn sowing will be 
planted to afford hearts for summer 
cutting. The spring Cabbages which have 
been in use for some time, will, when the 
whole of the breadth has been cut, be 
pulled up, as the ground is required for 
French Beans and other crops. The first 
sowing of French Beans will be made 
about the middle of the month, the posi- 
tion selected being a warm border facing 
south. For this sowing a forcing variety 
will be chosen. Cardoons should now be 
sown, three seeds in a 60-sized pot, and 
the plants, when large enough, should be re- 
duced to one. Ridge Cucumber and Veget- 
able Marrow seeds are best sown singly 
in small pots, the present being a suitable 
time for it to be done. This obviates 
after root-disturbance, and transference to 
larger-sized pots in the event of planting 
out having from any cause to be deferred 
is also the more easily effected. Although 
3eetroot is still plentiful and good, roots 
of the current season’s growth will, as 
soon as they are forthcoming, be preferred. 





A sowing of the Globe-shaped variety will 
therefore, be made on a warm border 
where the soil is fairly light and friable, 
when growth will be quick. A slight 
sprinkling of salt between the rows greatly 
accelerates the growth of Beet, This 
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should be applied when the plants start to 
grow freely after thinning. Subsequent 
sowings to keep up the supply until 
autumn is well advanced will be made in 
the open. Preparations for the sowing of 

Main crop Carrots of the Intermediate 
type will now be made, so that the seed 
can be got in on the first favourable op- 
portunity about the middle or third week 
in the month. ‘The rains, having battered 
the surface into a hard, compact mass, 
this will be broken up and a dressing of 
fresh soot applied some ten days previous 
to sowing. Care is taken to select for this 
crop a plot where the soil is of good depth 
and as light as possible. By dint of per- 
severance in the way of digging the ground 
thoroughly and working in lime rubbish, 
sidings from carriage drives, as well as 
manure, there is now a good choice of sites 
for root crops on what was at one time an 
almost unworkable, heavy, retentive 
staple. Where a damp, shady place in 
the garden exists the same may be turned 
to good account for the growing of Water- 


cress during the coming summer and 
autumn. Sets for planting can generally 


be obtained in most country districts, but 
where not available a few bunches pur- 
chased from a greengrocer will serve 
equally as well. Plants can also be raised 
from seed, which can be had from any 
seedsman. A good-sized Mushroom bed 
made up in what at one time was a fruit 
store is now yielding a plentiful supply. 
Facing north as the building does, the bed 
will continue to yield for some time to 
come and form a fine succession to those 
in the Mushroom-house proper, which are | 
now waning. After this time of year | 
ridge-shaped beds made up in an open 
shed looking towards the north are best 
for the summer supply unless a cool cellar 
or something of a similar nature is at 
disposal, A big batch of 

Tomatoes is now Leing transferred to 
10-inch pots three parts filled with a com- 
post consisting for the most part of loam, 
additions being some old Mushroom 
manure, wood ashes, and a little fine lime 
rubble. The compost is made firm by a 
free use of the potting stick. The latest 
batch for planting outdoors is now being 
potted off. When the time comes these 
will be planted in narrow borders built 
with the aid of turves above ground-level 
at the foot of.a wall. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Hardy fruit.—Apricots have set their 
fruits unusually early this year. "The 
walls have wood ecpings fixed to iron 


brackets. These will shortly be removed, | 
and it will then be necessary to give a 
good soaking of water under the walls, 
afterwards mulching over the roots. A 
sharp look-out must be kept for the 
Apricot maggot, for at this stage it gener- 
ally commences to feed upon the young 
leaves. Remoye all the maggots by hand- 
picking and burn them. Cordon Pears, 
now in bloom on a south wall, are pro- 
tected by wood copings and blinds. 


Piant-houses.— Chrysanthemums grown 
for supplying large blooms have all been 
shifted into pots 6 inches in diameter and 
are stood in an unheated frame on an ash 
bottom. Careful ventilation is needed to 
prevent cold draughts reaching the plants. 
Syringing is done each morning and after- 
noon in bright weather. During the pre- 
sent month attention will be given to 
pinching and stopping the shoots for 
securing second crown blooms. Pinching 
and potting should not be earried out at | 
the same time, because each operation 
causes a check to the plant. When a 
plant has been recently stopped less water 
should be given until growth has _ re- 
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commenced. Each plant should be turned 
round towards the sun once a week and the 
tops kept near to the glass. If green fly 
is detected the plants should be dipped 
into extract of quassia. In dull weather 
the plants are sometimes attacked by 
mildew. If this makes its appearance the 
foliage should be dusted with flowers of 
sulphur. Plants intended for cut flowers 
and conservatory decoration have been 
stopped in order to produce ‘side shoots, 
and are now ready for shifting into larger 


pots. Single varieties are much in favour 
here. Young plants of Perpetual Carna- 


tions must not be allowed to suffer a check 
through haying their roots pot-bound, but 
must be transferred to larger pots as soon 
as the small ones are filled with roots. 
The stopping of the shoots must be at- 
tended to. I make the first pinching of 
the shoots as soon as the plants are well 


‘rooted through whilst in the small pots, 


and as soon as growth has re-commenced 
the plants are potted on. Some growers 
claim that plants which are not stopped 
until established in 5-inch pots produce a 
greater number of strong flowering shoots 
than those that are stopped earlier. I 
have tried both plans and found that those 
Stopped early made the most satisfactory 
plants. At whatever stage the pinching 
of the shoots is done it must be after the 
plants have recovered from the disturb- 
ance of repotting. Those who do not 
possess facilities for carrying out early 
propagation will find that cuttings may be 
rooted very easily at the present time in a 
moderate temperature. Select — stout, 
sturdy cuttings, and insert round the sides 
of 38-inch pots filled with a light, sandy 
compost. Cytisus racemosus has now 
passed out of flower. The shoots are 
moderately pruned and the plants placed 
in a warm Peach-house with a night tem- 
perature of 55 degs. They are kept well 
syringed, and when they have made suffi- 
cient growth they will be hardened off 
preparatory to being placed out of doors 
during the summer. The stock may be 
easily increased by inserting cuttings taken 
from plants that have been started into 
growth as advised. Climbing plants in 
greenhouses should be given frequent at- 
tention in the way of removing weakly 
and worthless shoots and regulating the 
others, so that there is no overcrowding. 
Flower garden,—Clematises of several 
varieties have just been planted out from 
pots. I think this is the best season for 
planting, as they have a better chance of 


getting established than if planted in 
autumn. The ground, before planting, 


| Was well prepared by deep digging and 


mixing with the soil well-decayed manure 
and lime rubble. Herbaceous plants have 
started freely into growth. It has been 
necessary to thin the growths of many 


species, such as Asters, Helianthuses, 
Phloxes, ete., to prevent overcrowding. 


The Dutch hoe should be in constant use 
on the borders, not only for the eradica- 
tion of weeds, but to keep a fine tilth, 


which prevents too rapid evaporation 
from the soil. The past winter has been 
most favourable for the culture of 


Violets in frames, as it has been possible 
to give them an abundance of air nearly 
the whole season. Preparations will now 
be made for the transferring of them to 


their summer quarters. The ground, 
having been previously trenched and 


manured, will not require much more pre- 
paration, but will be given a dressing of 
soot and be lightly forked over, the surface 
raked fine, and shallow drills marked out. 
In the case of strong-growing varieties 
they are planted 15 inehes apart each way, 
but for the more compact-growing varie- 
ties 9 inches apart each way. Only strong, 


| healthy crowns are selected and the old 


root stock discarded. Summer bedding 
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plants, such as Pelargoniums, Fuchsiiis, 
Caleeolarias, etc., have been remoyed to 


cooler quarters. Hardy hnnuals raised in 
heat and pricked out into boxes and grown 


in cold frames will now be stood out of. 


doors in a position where they can be 
covered at night. All hardy Ferns may 
be transplanted at the present time. For 
Verns to be grown successfully it is, of 
course, necessary that the situation should 
be sufliciently moist and shady. If clumps 
of Pampas Grass show signs of de- 
teriorating they should be taken up, the 
ground deeply trenched and manured, add- 
ing fresh loam if considered necessary. 
The stock may be readily inereased by 
dividing large clumps, selecting portions 
from the outside of the plants for re- 
planting. Spring bedding plants are fast 
coming into bloom. Kyery means should 
be taken to make them as effective as 
possible by frequently stirring the surface 
soil and keeping them free from weeds. 
Vegetable garden.—The main crop of 
Carrots will, as soon as the state of the 
ground permits, be sown on land which 
was well manured for a previous crop. 
The ground, having been trenched in the 
winter, it will be given a good top-dress- 
ing of charred material from the rubbish 
heap, adding soot and lime, all of which 
will be well forked in. After the ground 
has been made level and moderately firm, 
drills may be drawn 4 inch deep and 15 
inches apart. The varieties I sow for the 
main crop include Matchless, Scarlet Per- 
fection, and Scarlet Model. I give fre- 
quent light dustings of soot throughout 
the season, choosing dull, damp days for 
the purpose. These dressings help to 
keep the Carrot fly in check. J make fre- 
quent small sowings of Early Gem to pro- 
vide a _ succession of young Carrots 
throughout the summer. From the sow- 
ing made on a south border the plants are 
now well through the soil. The ground 
between the rows has been loosened with 
the hoe to promote rapid growth, that 
there be no break in the supply between 
the frame-grown Carrots and the early 
open-air crop. Autumn-sown Onions have 
been given a slight sprinkling of artificial 
manure, stirring the soil lightly between 
the rows. Spring-sown Onions are now 
well through the soil. Globe Artichokes 
have been cleared of all protecting 
material and the growths freely thinned, 
leaving three or four of the strongest only, 
afterwards giving a liberal dressing of 
partially-decayed manure and ashes from 
the smoulder fire. A fresh plantation will 
also be made, as the best heads are pro- 
duced from young plants, or those, at any 
rate, that have not been more than two 
seasons planted. Where Globe Artichokes 
are appreciated a fresh plantation should 
be made every year and a corresponding 
breadth of old stools rooted out. Globe 
Artichokes, being of rank growth, require 
rich and deeply cultivated ground, other 
wise they soon exhaust the soil. If the 
surface soil is lumpy and unsuitable for 
planting it is advisable to freely fork into 
the stations a quantity of leaf-mould suffi- 
cient to surround the roots, otherwise a 
bad start will be made. To obtain strong, 
well-rooted pieces for planting it is 
necessary to lift some of the strongest 
clumps and split them up by inserting two 
forks back to back and prizing them 
apart. This is a better plan than chopping 
them through with a spade. Strong divi-_ 
sions with two or three growths may be 
planted 8 feet apart each way, while single 
pieces with a few roots attached should 
be planted in groups of three, Plant 
deeply, just keeping the hearts clear of 
the soil. The main sowing of Winter 
Greens will now be made on ground which 
has not been previously manured, but has 
had a dressing of soot forked in. The 
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seed is sown thinly and protected from 
irds. Brussels Sprouts sown in February 
have been pricked out where some shelter 
“ean be given until they commence to grow. 
\Lettuces which have been raised in frames 
Lare now planted out in quantity. Seeds 
/aré sown once a fortnight of both Cabbage 
and Cos varieties to maintain a continu- 
hous supply. Plants from the main sowing 
of Celery are now teady for pricking out 
into frames at a distance of 3 inches apart 
all ways. The planting of Potatoes is now 
‘completed. Main crop Peas of several 
varieties are sown now to afford supplies4 
from about the beginning of July. AS 
(soon as the last sowing is through the 
ground another sowing is made; this will 
| be continued until the middle of June. 
' Peas sown in June should afford supplies 
‘well into October, always provided the 
. weather is favourable. 











FF. W. GALLOP. 


SCOTLAND. 
| Fruit.—Despite the inclement weather 


and Nectarines on 
_ south walls are in bloom. This is, so far 
as my knowledge goes, a record for earli- 
‘mess in these gardens. That there. will 
yet be frost of sufficient strength to damage 
_ these delicate blooms admits of no doubt, 
and unceasing vigilance will be necessary 
| Oceasionally, when these trees flower ex- 
' eeptionally early, there is apt—consequent 
upon the mild weather—to be an outbreak 
of aphis, for the destruction of which 
there is nothing so effectual as Tobacco 
: powder. I used to damp the trees lightly 
| before dusting, but now the powder is ap- 
| plied through a distributor when the trees 
are dry, and proves equally as effective. 
Woodlice are sometimes troublesome, but 
pieces of ~Potato tucked in among the 
shoots make good traps. Under glass, 
Peaches must have the growths regularly 
tied, and in the case of overcrowding, 
either among shoots or fruits, there should 
pe no hesitation in reducing the conges- 
: tion. Figs may be stopped at the fifth 
- Jeaf. It is better, I think, to crush the 
tip of the shoot than to remove it entirely, 
: for, if removed, there must be a certain 
amount of bleeding which it is as well to 
avoid if possible. Sub-laterals on Vines 
. ought to be removed while they can yet be 
rubbed off. ‘Fhe borders must be kept 
regularly moist, and occasional doses of 
weak liquid manure will promote healthy 
and vigorous foliage. Strawberries in 
pots will now set freely without artificial 
aid if placed in a light-and airy situation. 


Stove.—Where there is no regular 
Orchid-house it is usually the practice to 
grow a few of the more accommodating 
varieties jin the stove. Such things as 
_ Oypripediums, Phaius, and others do well 

enough under the ordinary conditions of a 

Stove, and now is a good time to overhaul 

such things. Rough Peat, Sphagnum, and 

a sufficiency of crocks make an admirable 
_Medium for the ordinary run of Orchids. 

Propagation of such things as Fittonias, 

Coleuses, including Coleus thyrsoideus, 
| Begonias of different kinds, Tradescantias, 
and similar stuff is yet being carried on. 

Further batches of double Begonias have 

been pricked off. The smallest seedlings 

are preferred, as it is generally agreed 

that these give the greatest proportion of 

double flowers. During the week 

Anthuriums have been potted on. These 
are seedlings which flowered for the first 
| time during fhe past season. Andropogon 
, Schenanthus, the Lemon-scented Grass, 
has been broken up and repotted. This 
delicately-perfumed plant succeeds well 
, enough when pot-bound, but there comes 
_ 4 time when it must be divided. The pro- 
| 


- Peaches, Apricots, 











|hand has been 


think, when the plants are in.a semi- 
starved condition. * 


Greenhouses.—Sweet Peas in an’ un- 
heated house are now making rapid pro- 
gress. The percentage of germination has 
this season been higher than usual, and 
some varieties have been thinned out. The 
plants will soon need short spriggy twigs 
to keep the haulm erect; for-this purpose 
pieces of old Birch brooms are useful. In 
the same house a quantity of Jonquils 
which has been grown. entirely without 
heat is very useful for cutting, as is a 
number of Tulips grown in a similar way. 
In a slightly-heated house large quantities 
of cuttings of Chrysanthemums are being 
rooted in boxes and pans of sandy soil. 
Such a house is well suited to the require- 
ments of Zonal Pelargoniums, whether for 
pots or for planting out, double. Petunias, 
Hydrangeas, and ,Fuchsias also thriving 
well. Under the same conditions seeds of 
half-hardy annuals sown in pans germi- 
nate readily. These are more robust and 
much less liable to damp off than is the 
case when these seeds are sown in a higher 
temperature. Seeds of Ten-week Stocks, 
Asters of many kinds, Zinnias, Nicotianas, 


Marigolds, and a further lot of Lobelia 
have been put in during the week and 


placed in this house. Cut bloom from the 
greenhouse is now plentiful. In heated 
houses the fire is during the day kept 
banked up, and abundance of air is now 
the rule, avoiding, of course, cold draughts. 


Beds and borders.—When practicable, 
during the week the soil among beds of 
Tulips, Nareissi, and Anemones has been 
stirred with the hoe. <A large quantity of 
Carnations from pots wintered in frames 
has been planted out. The variety is 
Crimson Clove, and the bed for their re- 
ception was specially prepared, and previ- 
ous to planting was made moderately. firm. 
A considerable number of Tufted Pansies 
has been transferred from cold frames to 
their flowering quarters, but the bulk of 
the planting of these popular subjects will 
not be undertaken for some time 
plants meantime gaining vigour in Celery 
trenches. In the same quarters have been 
put out all the Pentstemons and Calceo- 
larias, and the extra labour entailed in 
the double handling is more than repaid 
by the increased vigour of the plants. A 
large number of surplus roots of Dahlias 
not required for cuttings has been selected 


for. planting _out shortly... These are 
grouped in out-of-the-way corners, and 


each root when planted receives a good 
spadeful of rotted seaweed. This seems 
to suit them well, and they flower pro- 
fusely, the blooms, if small, being useful 
for cutting. It is too soon yet to think of 
Rose pruning, but in a few instances ex- 
ceptionally long shoots. have been 
shortened back, and on trellises and poles 
growths have been regulated and tied. A 
quantity of Gladiolus corms just come to 
planted in cold frames 

vacated by Tufted Pansies. In such a 
position these make stocky growth and do 
not suffer when carefully transplanted. 
To the beds intended for the reception of 
these Gladioli well-decayed leaf-soil has 
been added. 

Vegetable garden.—During the week 
rain has fallen almost every day. With 
increasing sun-heat and high winds the 
soil, however, now dries rapidly, and it 
has been possible to complete arrears of 
Onion-sowing, and transplanting in the 
ease of autumn-sown plants. The latter 
are grown rather extensively, as they are 
available before plants raised in heat are 
fit to put out. A. goodly number of rows 


yet, the | 


harvested, last the season round. Potato- 
planting is, meantime, at a standstill. The 
eovering from Globe Artichokes has been 
removed, alittle of the more decayed por- 


tion of the mulch haying been - lightly 
pricked in among the stools. Full sowings 
of Celery have been made in heat, and 


plants from a previous sowing have been 
pricked off. A further small sowing of 
Geleriac has also been made, and Cauli- 
flowers, Savoys, and Cabbages have been 
pricked out into cold frames. A first sow- 


ing of Broccoli has been made, the variety 
favoured being Walcheren, than which, 
for-~ early winter use, there is nothing 
better, provided a true strain is available. 
Parsnips and Leeks have been sown, 
Cabbages have been largely planted, and 


a line of Ne Plus Ultra Pea will be sown 
as soon as the soil is sufficiently dry. 

W. McGuFrroa. 
Balinae Garde ns, K irkeudbright. 
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HOW TO GROW PRIZE ROSES. 


To grow exhibition Roses is not at all an easy task. 
Alexander could sigh for fresh worlds to conquer, and 
Napoleon could rise from a little corporal to a throne, but 
neither of them ever won the National Rose Society's Gold 
Medal, which shows that even genius has its limitations. 
The explanation, of course, is that they never had the 
privilege of reading Bees’ booklet on the A.B.C: of Rose 
Culture. 

To grow Roses really well is a work of art, 
and the man who follows those directions will have deserved 
success even if he does not achieve it. First of all, write for 
a complete set of catalogues to a-dozen or so firms of Rose 
growers—the more the merrier,~ Your pet postman simply 
loves to stagger up your front gardem walk loaded with sack- 
fuls of replies to your applications. If you get too many 
booklets give those you do not need to your landlady or your 
better “ five-eighths.” Coloured pages from a Rose Cata- 
logue look very interesting when used as curl papers. 

You can now commence operations in real 
earnest. In the middle of your lawn, which hitherto has 
been your joy and pride, excavate a hole as deepand as wide 
as possible. If you choose a nice, damp, moist day for this 
operation things will be all the more interesting, especially 
if the soil is a little bit clayey. If it comes on to rain 
heavily, don’t worry. You will receive valuable ideas in the 
way of water-gardens. » 

The lawn may suffer a little, and so may your wife's Turkey 
carpets, but you can assure her it is all in a good cause. 

Having dug the ground well over, proceed to 
make up your Rose-bed. As the essence of good Rose-grow- 
ing is good, deep drainage, fill in for a foot or two with the 
fragments that remain of your breakfast service after your 
housemaid’s bi-weekly descent of your grand staircase. Add 
to this the vases that the cat breaks (according to Mary) and 
as many half bricks and paving stonesas youcan find. Then 
proceed to the most important part of the business. 

The richer the soil the better, therefore add to 
the next layer of soil a dozen or so of defunct felines and 
departed canines in equal quantities. If you can persuade 
the local butcher to give you a small skeleton or two, and 
your local fishmonger to add a few cod heads, it will be a 
great help. In any case, it will be sweet to think that your 
Roses (when they bloom) will be embodiments of bygone 
Tabithas and Fidos, 

Decently cover these remains with a layer 
of rich loam—you can either buy this at a local seed 
shop, or beg it from-a friendly farmer; or you can steal out 
some dark night with the kitchen shovel and the family 
potato bag, or your wife’s dress basket, and carry out a little 
land programme on your own. At this point, having 
secured the necessary soil, add a few hundredweights of 
chemical manure and allow to settle. A week later stir 
well with the point of that umbrella you borrowed last 
week, or with the family “‘dolly.” If you use the latter it is 
just as well to scrape it a little before again using it for its 
lawful purpose. 

Don’t trouble about the debris on what was once 
your lawn, it will keep the garden from looking too formal 
and grim. Having got so far send to Bees Ltd. for one or 
more collections of Guarantested Roses and plant according 
tothe directions given in their Rose Booklet. 

Some folks bunch the roots of their Roses 
together before planting them. ‘This is a good plan if 
one’s object is to prevent the Roses from taking up teo much 
nourishment out of the ground, but as we are out to grow 
prize Roses it is just as well to spread out the roots as far as 
possible. With some Roses this advice would be difficult to 
follow, but with Bees’ Roses it is quite easy because the roots 
are there to spread. After all, itis the Rose that counts and 
sympathy with mere soil is somewhat misplaced. 

When the roses are in leaf and bud, remember 
that the gardener’s motto should be “ Let us spray. Spray 
often and long and wage war relentlessly on all insect pests, 
Slay every greenfly within a radius of seven miles. 

After spraying well, to make certain smoke a few of the 
cigars your wife’s mother gave you fora present at Christmas. 
You are justified in killing those green flies even if you de- 
populate the ne sighbourhood. 

If after this you do not win that first prize the judge must 
have passed by your gate when you were stirring up your 
compost and has taken this underhand method of getting a 
bit of his-own back in payment for the agonies he sutfered on 
that occasion. ‘ 

In any case, don’t forget to send to Bees for their Rose 








of such kinds as Yellow Zittau, Nuneham 
ark, and Rousham Park Hero are sown; 





nounced resemblance of the odour to that 
of Aloysia citriodora is more marked, I 









these, when well thinned, giving firm and 
medium-sized bulbs which, when well 


Catalogue and Rose Booklet. The Booklet is 14d post free, 
but the Catalogue with all its beautiful illustrations of Roses 
in natural colours is gratis and post free. 


BEES LTD., 175s, Mill St, Liverpool, 
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POULTRY. 


POST-MORTEMS. » 

Rhode Island Red pullet (Gardener ).— 
The pullet had been injured by:a blow or 
fall, which caused an egg to be broken in 
the oviduct; death resulting from inflam- 
mation set up thereby. 

Fowl (4. W. S.).—The fowl had an en- 
larged liver, and appeared to have died 
rather suddenly as the result of rupturing 
a small blood-vessel near the brain. From 
appearances, we should think your poultry 
are fed too well. 

Fowl (7. Raybould).—The fowl was 
much too fat, and had a diseased liver. You 
do not say how they are fed or under what 
conditions they are kept. Possibly, they 
are overcrowded ; but in any case you had 
better get a good book on poultry-keeping 
and read up the subject. 

Black fowl (d/rs. Onslow).—This was a 
case of liver disease due to over-feeding 
with starchy food. We should advise you 
to treat all your poultry with some of the 
advertised remedies for this complaint, 
and it would be a good thing for you to 
purchase some reliable book on poultry 
and read up the subject of feeding. 


Silver Wyandotte chicken (4. /’. B.).— 
Its death was due no doubt to the same 
cause as has carried off the others— 
enteritis, brought about either by over- 
crowding and insanitary conditions, or 
else by infection from some source. Re- 
move those that are left to new ground, 
and dose them with some iron tonic. 
Solution of steel will answer well. 


Parrot (H. Abrams).—See reply to ‘‘M 
Forrester.’’ These birds are very subject 
to this complaint, and very little can be 
done for them. 3 

Canary (Mrs. West).—The canary died of 
inflammation of the lungs. Probably its 
lungs had been weakened and irritated by 
gas fumes, and then a chill would finish it 
off. 

New Zealand parrakeet (M/rs. Miller).— 
The parrakeet died of inflammation of the 
lungs, and we think your explanation of 
the probable cause of this is the correct 
one. 

Bullfinch (A. L. Anderson).—The bull- 
finch died-of inflammation of the lungs. 
It is probable that the climate or situation 
of your present address does not suit these 
birds. 

Hartz Mountain canary (J. H. S.).—The 
canary appears to have been suffering 
from congestion of the liver, and we do not 
think the seed had anything to do with its 
death. Do you give enough green food? 

Parrot (J7. Forrester).—The parrot had 
been suffering from a congested liver, but 
death actually appears to have resulted 
from heart. failure, which may have been 
induced by its generally enfeebled condi- 
tion. 

Pigeon (H. 7. S.).—No; the bird had 
not been poisoned. It was crop-bound, 
and apparently had had access to an un- 
limited supply of grain, which had swelled 
in the crop and could not pass on. A dose 
of castor oil would have done good. 

Canary (Mrs. Biddle)—The canary died 
of- inflammation of the lungs, which was 
probably due to the cage having been 
hung above the gas-line. Many birds die 
as a_result of this, and, as a rule, they 
go off too quickly for anything to be done 
to save them. 


Cavy (Horace L.).—The Guinea-pig was 
starved to death—by want of warm 
bedding, not food. It was simply frozen 











to death. Guinea-pigs want to be kept 
very warm during cold weather or they 
will very soon die as this one did. 





Post-mortems.—As-vwe are anxious to 
devote the whole of our space to purely 
gardening matters we have decided that 
in the future this department will be 
omitted, as also all questions dealing with 
poultry. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Arnebia echioides (Jas. Hooper).—This is 
known as the Prophet Flower. The Moham- 
medans believe that the conspicuous black 
spots on the flower are the marks of Moham- 
med’s fingers, and in consequence they worship 
the plant. 


Pentstemions in the open (Mrs. J. Taylor).— 
We should advise you to leaye your plants as 
they are. Cut away the seed-pods only, clean 
the bed, and top-dress with leaf-soil and 
manure. They should, if all goes well, give 
you a nice lot of early bloom. 


Sweet Williams failing (M. E. Keep).— 
Your -plants have been attacked by stem eel- 
worms. The best thing to do would be to pull 
up those badly attacked and destroy them, and 
try to encourage growth in the others by the 
use of a little sulphate of ammonia placed 
round the plants. 


The Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens) 
(Enquirer).—This, which delights in a sandy 
soil, blooms at the end of the summer, the 
flowers varying in colour on different plants, 
but embracing shades of yellow and red. 
They are succeeded by inflated bladders which 
contain the seed. These bladders remain on 
the plants long after the leaves have fallen. 
Let the tree grow naturally, and in this way 
you will see its full beauty. 


Injury to Violas (Woodlice).—You will find, 
we think, that slugs are the cause of injury 
to your Violas, and it may be that Sparrows 
also do some damage. Woodlice are very in- 
jurious creatures in gardens, as they gnaw 
the roots and collars of plants. An easy way 
of trapping them is to lay on the ground 
bricks, tiles, pieces of slate or board, under 
which they will hide during the day. They 
should be examined every few days, and then 
replaced in exactly the same position after 
pons any woodlice that may be under 

lem. 


Pernettya and Lithospermum prostratum 
(Enthusiastic)—Young cuttings of these may 
be rooted at almost any time from April to 
September, hard, wiry shoots of either and 
old flowering branches of the latter in parti- 
cular being practically useless. The Pernettya 
may be freely increased by means of seeds. 
The Lithospermum after its first flowering 
should be slightly pruned back, the resulting 
growths when 14 inches long being secured 
with a heel intact and used as cuttings. Such 
as these root most readily in July and August 
under handlights in shady places. Nodal or 
joint cuttings also root well, provided the 
right growth is secured. Old wood is practi- 
cally useless. 


Rose Fortune’s Yellow (Amateur).—In the 
pruning lies the secret of success. Hard prun- 
ing should take place after flowering. All the 
side growths of the main stem or stems should 
be cut back to one eye. The resulting growths 
are those from which blooms next year are 
obtained, so it is very important that these 
should be well ripened. Tie them out to wires, 
if possible, and should these growths produce 
other growths, see to it that these latter are 
cut well back by the autumn. The points of 
the leading shoots should also be removed by 
September. This encourages good, firm, well- 
ripened: wood, which ensures a good crop of 
blossom the following season. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning Philadelphus (Hnquirer).—The 
time to prune this is as soon as the flowering 
is over, and the way to carry it out is to cut 
away all the old exhausted shoots, thus leav- 
ing space for the development of clean, 
vigorous growths,-such as you speak of, and 
which will produce flowers next year. 


Cutting back Weigela (Hnquirer).—Cut out 
only the old shoots, so as to prevent over- 
crowding of the young growth. Prune in 
autumn. Remember that Weigelas always 
flower on the young growths, and therefore 
it is important to retain as many of these as 
possible. This is a perfectly hardy shrub, and 
will thrive in any part of the garden, even 
away from a wall. a 

The Alpine Forest Heath (Erica carnea) 
increasing (W. M. Crowfoot).—If your plants 
are deeply planted roots are formed on the 
branches, and when this happens the plants 
may be taken up and divided. It also grows 
freely from seeds, but any particular variety 
should always be increased by division, as it 
probably would not'come true from seeds. 
Division may be carried out at any time from 
October to the end of April. - With attention to 
watering, there is no reason why you should 
not successfully divide your plants now. 











VEGETABLES. 


Sowing Peas (HE. M. Lazenby).—The quantity 
of seed-Peas needed to sow a row 20 yards 
varies as to variety, time of sowing, and 
nature of furrow in which sown. To do justice 
to all Peas, dwarf or tall, the drills in which 
sown should be as broad at the bottom as at 
the top, certainly from 4 inches to 6 inches. 
When that is so, the seed-Peas can then be 
thinly placed all over the bottom of the fur- 
row, quite 2 inches apart. If of a small, 
round-seeded variety, you would need three- 
fourths of a pint, but if a larger-seeded one, 


then a full pint of seed. The seeds must not | 


be strewn in by hand freely,.as is the rule, 
but rather be dropped into the furrow singly. 
It may take more time, but the plants later, 
when cropping, bloom freely because not 
crowded. When Peas, such as Duke of Albany 
or Alderman, grow very tall, they should be 
sown 4 inches apart in the drills. In sowing 
Peas, thick sowing’ is an evil which should be 
always avoided. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Daisies in lawn (Charlotte Willesford).— 
The only thing you can do is to grub out the 
roots. Then you should fork up the bare 
patches and work in some fresh soil. Any 
good garden soil free of weeds will do, and 
during this month sow freely some good Grass 
seed, not that from a hayloft, which is full of 
weeds. This you must protect from birds with 
a few branches of trees or nets. If the lawn 
generally is poor, before sowing the Grass 
seeds, mix together some very old.manure and 
fine soil, and dress the lawn all over, sweeping 
it in well to the roots with a hard broom, 


SHORT REPLIES. 





. Hortus.—Begonia tubers of the age you men- 
tion are very liable to go off in the way those 
you send have done. Toguard against this it is 
always well to have some seedlings coming on, 
sowing every spring a pinch of seed so as to 
have strong, vigorous tubers. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—F. Ross—i, Pyrus 
japonica; 2, Choisya ternata; 3, Diplacus gluti- 
nosus; 4, Francoa ramosa.— P.-L. B.—1, Nar- 
cissus princeps; 2, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum; 
3, Selaginella denticulata; 4, Lungwort (Pul- 


monaria officinalis)——A. M. L.—The Star of 
Bethlehem (Ornithogalum nutans).—Leam- 
ington Spa.—Bilbergia nutans.—M. Lynham. 


—Quite impossible to name from such a speci- 
men as you send us. Please send a fresh 
flower and we will do our best to help you.— 
F. R. T.—1, Kerria japonica fil-pl.; 2, Eupa- 
torium riparium; 3, Satin Flower (Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum); 4, Sparmannia africana.— 
P. E. R.—1, Lachenalia pendula; 2, Huonymus 
latifolius argenteus; 3, Sedum album; 4, Gre- 


villea robusta.—Ozvo.—1, Eupatorium ripa- 
rium; 2, Abutilon megapotamicum; 3, Daphne 
Mezereum alba.—H. H.—1i, Clivia miniata; 2, 


Clematis indivisa; 3, Streptosolen Jamesoni; 4, 
Eupatorium Wendlandi——J. J—1i, Cyperus 
alternifolius; 2, Acacia dealbata; 3, Trades- 
cantia zebrina; 4, Habrothamnus elegans.—— 
J. L. W.—1, .Cyrtomium falcatum; 2, Pteris 
cretica; 3, Muscari botryoides; 4, Selaginella 
denticulata.— Miss Champernown.—Please 
send in flower, and then we™»will do our best 
to name for you. Syringe the plant well with 
Quassia extract or paraffin emulsion——WMrs, 
Farnham Close.—Pieris (Andromeda) japonica. 
H. J. W.—Corydalis cava albiflora. 

Name of fruit.—Irish Enquirer.—It is im- 
possible to name a Peach from the. flowers. 
Please send a specimen of the fruit when ripe. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


R. §S. Banks and Co., Scarborough.—Spring 
Catalogue. 

BaRR AND Sons, 11, 12, and 13, King-street, 
Covent Garden, W.0.—Hardy Perennials, Rock 
Plants, etc. : 

Misses: KELWAyY AND SON, Langport.—The 
Flowered Year; Gardens of Delight; List of 
Gladioli. 

DoueLas F. MaxweLt, The Dorset Nursery and 
Lavender Farm, Broadstone, Dorset.—Cata- 
logue of Plants and Seeds. 

C. 8. DANIELS AND Son, Wymondham, Suffolk.— 
A Few Choice Hardy Plants for the Garden. 

HARTIGAN AND Co., 35-37, Noble-street, London, 
E.C.—List of “‘ Holder” Sprayers. 

E. H. Taytor, Welwyn.—Illustrated List of 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies for 1914. 


Book received.—‘ The Week-end Gardener,” 
by F. H. Farthing. Grant Richards, Ltd., 
London. 


Mandevilla suaveolens in the open air not 
flowering.—_I have a number of plants of 
Mandevilla suaveolens grown from seed im- 
ported from India. They are fine, vigorous 
plants, and one growing on wire netting in 
front of a house with a southern aspect 18 
20 feet high. The others are equally vigorous, 
but I cut them back and only allow them to be 
about 6 feet high. This is their fourth year, 
and yet they have never had a flower. What 
ought I to do to induce them to bloom? In 
India the plants at the Hill Station of Coonoor 
have a profusion of flowers without receiving — 
any care.—K. B. POWELL, Penzance. 
~‘ 
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GARDEN DESIGN IN FRANCE. 
Tunis is in a deplorable state judging by 
the papers devoted to its interests, and 
now we refer to a number of La Vie a la 
Campagne. The cover is a stupid design 
of an enormous arch of Bananas, and 
generally the gardens, as portrayed, are 
such as should appeal only to Mr. Triggs, 
with their patterns, sections, plans, as 
hard as could be designed by man. 

The few plans of French landscape gar- 
dens are disfigured by the attempt to 
make each walk conform to an _ oval 
section which could not be carried out in 
any diversified ground, where the walks 
should be formed to fit in with the lie of 
the ground. The architecture, where it is 
seen, is about as absurd as the garden. 
The spikiness and ugliness of the modern 
French ‘‘ chateau’ are frightful to behold. 
One of the most ridiculous things ever 
seen outside a theatre is the plan of a 
geometrical garden on an island. 

Two imposing-looking books on the sub- 
ject of old French gardens have come out 
quite recently. One is called ‘* Les 
Jardins de France,’ by Hy. Stein, Con- 
servateur-adjoint aux Archives Nationales, 
and is published by D. A. Longuet, of 
Paris. The diagrams in this well-printed 
volume are about as interesting as the 
check jackets one sees on sporting gentle- 
men. There are an old plan of the 
Tuileries laid out as people now lay 
out a nursery garden, and _ hideous 
old designs for the Trianon and parts of 
Versailles, before they were changed for 
the better. The drawings are such as 
decorators use for panels and other house 
decoration, including carpets. Every con- 
ceivable absurdity is pulled out of old 


‘books, and the whole is a tiresome mass 


of vain design. 

The other is called “ Divers Styles de 
Jardins,”’ and is compiled by Fouquier and 
Duchéne, and published by Emile Paul, of 
Paris. It is also a pretentious and costly 
book, but in many views there is no garden 
at all, only good ladies and gentlemen dis- 
porting themselves. It is all very theatri- 
eal and artificial, in the manner of 
Watteau and others. When the books 
deal with Hindu and Persian gardens they 
are reproducing patterns out of old stuffs. 
It seems strange that an art- loving nation 
like the French should tolerate such ab- 
Surdities in our day. 


Yet there are natural beauty of form and 


picturesque effect at Verrieres and other 
gardens in France. 
lovely mountain g 


And there are the 
ardens in the Pyrenees 








and southern hills, and the noble forests 
of France, which teach all who have eyes 
to see. Also in the valleys of north and 
western France I have seen examples of 
fine planting, where trees grow in their 
natural forms. These books show simply 
the survival of an old and bad state of 
design, when the few trees about country 
houses were left to the architect to con- 
form to his notion of tree beauty. 

Even the parks in Paris and some public 
gardens have examples of picturesque de- 
sign, of which these books show no trace. 
For many long years the gardens of the 
fair land of France have been blighted by 
this false idea of letting the architect away 
from his own essential work of building 
and so leading to trees of the leprous de- 
formity we see in many parts of France, 
useless figures and traceries, hard lines in 
all directions, the same drawings carried 
out in the garden which we already see in 
houses, and with more fitness in panels, 
grilles, and decoration of all sorts. This 
might have been tolerated 300 years ago, 
but with our present wealth of beautiful 
things coming from all parts of the world 
iv is wasteful folly. 

We have recently described the most 
inane attempt at ornamental gardening 
that ever arose out of the mind of man— 
the colouring with dyes of the dead shoots 
of common Butcher’s Broom and sticking 
them over the beds in a garden. This was to 


give a ghastly image of a flower garden in 
winter, and we are sorry to say it was 


the invention of a Frenchman—doubtless a 


mad gardener escaped out of an asylum. 
This was carrying a step further the 


stereotyping of the flower garden of which 
we may see examples in our own country, 
filling tracery beds with pounded brick 
rubbish and coloured gravels, as at Crewe 
Hall and other gardens made by Barry. 
The idea of the builder is that a garden 
should be an extension of the decorative 


work of the house; in other words, to 
make a lifeless thing out of the most 
beautiful work ever made by man—that 
is, a living flower garden. W.R. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Polygonum capitatum. — Enclosed you 
will find a delightful Polygonum capi- 
tatum in its spring dress and its rosy 
flower. It makes a handsome rock plant, 
although not quite hardy. On the other 
hand it strikes freely, so that there 
is no difficulty in propagating it.—RrcuH. 
TI. BEAMISH. 








Winter Clematis (C. balearica).—I grow 
this, but have made a slight mistake in 
putting it on a wall, where it is so apt to 
run up to the top and get out of my way. 
The right way to grow these welcome 
winter flowers is on a bush of any sort— 
a big Azalea or anything one is not too 
careful about—and it will spread over it 
in its own way and give no trouble as re- 
gards nailing or anything else. These 
quite hardy and most graceful things go a 
long way to help the winter garden.—W. 


Narcissus pallidus precox.—This is the 
first of my Daffodils to flower, and was 
out this year (in Cheshire) on January 
20th. It is planted in the Grass of an 
orchard slightly facing north, and is inter- 
esting aS being the only one of my many 
kinds of Daffodils which bear seeds. It 
does this most freely. One clump of about 
one dozen, the first I planted, has pro- 
duced nearly 100 seedlings all round it 
and now in full flower. I wonder if this free 
seeding is due to its being so early in 
flower, and thus having longer for the seed 
to ripen?—N. R. 


Cydonia japonica.—Both the type and 
the white variety are handsome shrubs for 
the open garden during the winter and 
early spring. At the close of February I 
saw plants of both colours growing on a 
low wall at Frimley Warren, Surrey 
Although only about half of the blooms 
was open, the plants were most attrac- 
tive. I never remember having seen the 
white form so good before. They had 
been allowed to make plenty of spurs, 
summer pinching being the method of 
pruning adopted. Some think these are 
only fitted to plant against walls. This is 
not so, as I have seen them in bush and 
standard form in the open flowering freely. 
—DORSET. 

Shrub disfigurement at Sutton.—Pass- 


ing through Sutton last week I saw an 
ugly instance of the above practice. A long 


strip beside the main road through this 
pleasant district had been planted by some 
public body, no doubt because the slope 
was useless and. an eyesore. The plants 
were all regularly spaced and all clipped 
to one shape. Those bursting into flower, 
like the flowering Currant, could not do so 
fully. The whole was a_ deplorable 
example of ignorant planting and hacking 
into false shapes a number of beautiful 
plants. There was no grouping or spacing 
the plants according to their forms -and 
sizes. This sort of planting is far too com- 
mon and is a disgrace to all concerned.— 
W. 
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Pheasant’s-tail Grass in winter.—I en- 
joy this in the summer in its flowering time 
very much, but what pleases me now are 
its extremely handsome habit and colour 
in mid-winter. I have a group of it about 
a yard high in deep loam. It is a good 
plant all the year round.—W. 

Iris Kempferi.—Dhe beds of Iris Keemp- 
feri have been relieved of their winter 
covering, and after the length of time the 
plants have been under water (during the 
past eight or nine weeks) it is an agree- 
able surprise to find they are all starting 
away so vigorously. The Japanese tell us 
that the roots of this Iris should lie com- 
paratively dry during the winter. - When 
the rainfall is normal the beds under 
notice can be kept dry, but under reverse 
conditions this is impossible. It will, 
therefore, be interesting to see if the long 
immersion of the plants will make any 
difference to their flowering.—A. W. 

The Snake’s-head Iris (Iris tuberosa).— 
Mr. Wyndham JFitzherbert deserves the 
thanks of southern readers for his 
advocacy of the quaint Snake’s-head Iris, 
I. tuberosa, in your issue. of March 21st 
(p. 190). It deserves all that he has said 
about it. 1 am afraid I can only confirm 
what he says regarding it’ in Scotland. 
Still, there may be some places in the 
north where this might thrive, as one 
sometimes comes upon. plants of various 
kinds thriving in Scotland in places which 
shatter all one’s preconceived opinions re- 
garding the hardiness or otherwise of such 
plants. Although it flowered with me the 
first season after being procured, it failed 
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to do so afterwards and had to be dis- 
earded as not worth its room. I had a 
Somewhat similar experience with TI. 


palzestina.—S. ARNOTT. 

The Alpine Forest Heath (Hrica carnea). 
—I see some of your readers are writing 
about this in some doubt of what to da, 
but it is the simplest thing in the world in 
the way of a plant. It grows well in peat, 
but so it does in loam, and, in fact, in every 
soil, which all Heaths will not do. It is 
a native of a large region in Central 
Hurope, and often grows in chalky ground, 
so there is no doubt it will do the same 
with us. I have it in all sorts of positions, 
and it seems to do well in all. Probably, 
in very dry soils it might suffer. The two 
new varieties of it talked about by 
Messrs. Backhouse, of York, will be a 
valuable addition when they can be sent 
out. On the whole, it is the most precious 
little shrub ever introduced to our country. 
The alpine Forest Heath I call it, because 
it is so desirable to have an English name 
for everything we have to cultivate. I 
have the white variety also, but it is only 
a ghost of the true plant.—W. 

Saxifraga Endskiana.— This distinct- 
habited sort is in bloom with me for the 
first time, and so far I cannot say that I 
am enamoured either of its beauty or free- 
dom of flowering. The peduncles are 
greenish, 3 inches high, the flowers (five to 
seven) yellow. The colour is poor and the 
flowers are small, starry, and inferior- 
looking, and while I would prefer to praise 
where praise is due, I think it equally 
helpful to the general cultivator, and 
those searching for novelties more particu- 
larly, that any comments on a novelty 
should be, to say the least, honest. I hope 
I am not under-rating the new-comer. We 
have so much that is good, however, in 
yellow-flowered Saxifrages, and which are 
contemporary in their time of flowering, 
that there is little room for aught that is 
poor or inferior. Hence this note of warn- 
ing. I shall still see whether continued 
good cultivation will effect a change, 
though at the moment I am not at all 
sanguine.—W. JENKINS. 
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Saxifraga Mrs. Leng.—This is a very : the days are warm enough for the buds to 


charming and beautiful hybrid, having 
yellow flowers in clusters, all the more 
valuable because of its freedom of flowex- 
ing. It enters into the same category as 
S. Elizabethe, but the peduncles are 
shortee and the plant generally of more 
diminutive growth. There is a sturdiness 
about the 14 inch high peduncles which, in 
conjunction with the freedom with which 
they are produced, renders it well-nigh in- 
valuable. -That is to say, while it ts 
neither so choice nor so refined-looking as 
Valdonside or Paulinze, it is the equal of 
either for effective display, which, to those 
who desire to plant such things colony 
fashion, is of much import. So far the 
plant is a good grower, with every inclina- 
tion to carpet the soil, and this, with free 
flowering, makes for good. IJ have found 
it grow well in light loam and leaf-soil, 
while it prefers shade or much root mois- 
ture in summer.—J. 8. 8. 

Saxifraga Cherry trees.—The plant that 
I have now in flower under this name 
might well be compared to Mrs. Leng in its 
diminutive growth, with paler yellow and 
more starry flowers, and without that good 
attribute of the last named—freedom , of 
flowering. AS a ground carpeter it cer- 
tainly excels, though the ordinary culti- 
vator requires something more than this. 
I find, too, that if allowed to spread into 
foot-size mats’ of growth it is more shy- 
flowering still, hence the moral is not to 
let it do so. The plant I refer to has dark- 
green rosettes of leaves, and as I know 
there are false forms about, my plant may 
not be the true one. I have also one which 
came to me as Faldonside, which in 
growth—it has not yet flowered—is just a 
glaucous-leaved counterpart of the above. 
It is certainly not the true plant, which is 
the chief of the Boydi clan. I wonder 
whether Mr. Arnott can enlighten’ me 
further on the point raised?—H. J. 

Annual Lupins.—These are favourites 
everywhere, their one drawback: (as in the 
case of certain other annuals) being that 
seedlings cannot be transplanted—at least, 
not with any certainty of success. When 


seeds are favourites of birds and mice, so 
that in my own case their culture is at- 
tended with difficulty, especially as 
Lupins are required in large. quantities. 
For a considerable pumber of years now, 
I have been successful in raising the 
necessary number in the following way. 
About March 20th the required number of 
s-inch pots is filled with soil from the 
potting bench, and in each three Lupin 
seeds are sown. Afterwards these are 
placed in cold frames, and after germina- 
tion takes place the two weaker seedlings 
are suppressed, and the survivor is grown 
on until it is sufficiently robust to be 
planted out—generally during the third 
week of April. Treated thus, the plants 
never look back, and their strength, and 
the profusion with which they bloom, ap- 
pear to me to be ample justification for 
any extra trouble involved in the culture 
of the annual sorts.—W. McG., Balmae, 
Kirkcudbright. 

Daphne Blagayana.—This, now in full 
bloom, is a charming sight, over sixty 
flower-clusters being fully expanded. It 
forms a loose, spreading bush nearly every 
shoot of which is terminated by a cluster 
of blossoms. When they first expand they 
are of a creamy tint, but become pure 
white afterwards. The .flowers rival 
Orange Blossom in fragrance, and are 
even sweeter than those of D. indica.’ The 
best position for this Daphne is a some- 
what elevated site in the rock garden, and 
it thrives most satisfactorily in partial 
shade. It continues to bloom for several 
weeks, beginning in the spring as soon as 





sown in clumps or circles in borders the- 





open freely. A good compost is leaf-mould, 
peat, and sand in equal parts. It is not 
always seen in a flourishing state, and 
apparently healthy specimens sometimes 
die off without any visible cause. When 
the roots are in the fissures of the rock 
they will travel downwards for a con- 
siderable distance and are then rendered 
independent of superficial moisture. It is 
quite hardy, having withstood 23 degs. of 
frost without injury. It is sometimes in- 
creased by grafting, but this is a bad plan, 
the plants so obtained rarely thriving. 
Stones should be placed on the procumbent 
shoots, when these will readily root and 
may.be taken off as layers.—WyNDHAM 
]'ITZHERBERT. 

The Alexandrian Laurel (Dana Laurus) 
(Ruscus racemosus).—It is strange that 
this beautiful evergreen is not used more 
frequently: as undergrowth, especially in 
the South of England, for it thrives under 
a variety of conditions and is attractive 
the year round. A native of Asia Minor 
and the region of Southern Hurope border- 
ing the Mediterranean, it is closely allied 
to our common Butcher’s Broom, but the 
branches are more graceful and the so- 
‘alled Jeaves of a more cheerful shade of 
green than in that plant. As a rule, it is 
tound about 2 feet or 23} feet high, 
although under some conditions it may 
grow a foot higher. The flowers are small 
and inconspicuous, and they differ from 
those of the Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus 
aculeatus) in containing both male and 
female organs. They are borne during 
late’ spring; and are followed by bright- 
red berries, which ripen ‘during late 
summer. The best results are obtained by 
planting it as undergrowth in thin planta- 
tions, in moist, moderately light soil, for 


‘it enjoys partial shade, moisture at the 


roots, and ground in which the under- 
ground buds can radiate easily from the 
root stock in all directions. In addition 
to its value as an outdoor shrub, the 
branches are very useful for cutting for 
the house.—D. 

Rhododendron intricatum.—One of the 
prettiest sights at Kew during late March 
and early April was a group of a dozen 
or so of plants of this pretty little Rhodo- 
dendron, for each example was a’mass of 
violet-blue flowers, a colour not only un- 
common in the genus but rare amongst 
hardy shrubs generally. The species 
comes from Western China, seeds having 
been received from. Mr. HE. H. Wilson 
during his first Chinese journey. It 
flowered for the first time in 1907. 
Although the largest plants at Kew are 
less than 9 inches high, it is said to some- 
times reach a height of 3 feet in a state 
of Nature. . Seen as a dwarf, compact 
plant, 6 inches to 9 inches high, it is, 
however, very attractive. The flowers 
appear in clusters from the points of the 
shoots, the number in each cluster vary- 
ing from two to five. They are each about 
3 inch across and of a pretty violet-blue 
shade, or on some. plants a deep mauve. 
The group in question is growing near 
King William’s Temple, but other plants 
are to be found in the rock garden. 
When a single specimen only can be pro- 
cured it is advisable to give it a place 
amongst rock plants where moist sandy 
peat is available. Cuttings of young 
shoots just beginning to become firm may 
be dibbled firmly into sandy peat in a 
close frame until rooted. Growth for two- 
or three years is, however, very slow, 
and it is probable that a number of years 
will elapse before the plant becomes com- 
mon. In the case of the pretty R. 
racemosum from the same country it re- 
mained rare for twenty years, and it is a 
quicker growing plant.—D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HYDRANGEA SARGHENTIANA. 
SEVERAL species of Hydrangea have of re- 
cent years been introduced from China, 
and of them all this is the most distinct. 


The stems are stout and erect; the large | 


y hairy on both 
surfaces, the upper one of a deep velvety 
green. The flower-heads are broad, but 
the large white sterile blossoms so well 
shown in the illustration are limited to a 
few outside the cluster, the small fertile 
ones being of a bluish colour. From a 
flowering point of view it is far from the 
showiest of the Hydrangeas, but it is a 
distinct and striking species. An uncom- 


and handsome leaves very 
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pruning it is liable to become bare at the 
base, so that it is advisable to prune it back 
immediately after it flowers.—S. A. 


SOME NOTABLE RHODODENDRONS. 
At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on March 24th several fine Rhodo- 
dendrons were shown, principally as cut 
examples, from the Cornish gardens. The 
one, however, to which an award of merit 
Was made came from Miss Mangles, Farn- 
ham. It was named Littleworth Hybrid. 
The leaves, which are very long and of a 
Silvery tint underneath, are disposed in 
the regular collar-like manner characteris- 
tic of R. argenteum, or grande, as it is 
often called. The flowers are-bell-shaped, 
creamy-white in colour, with a purple 


| first, 


| 


| hybrid 


greenhouse Rhododendrons, R. 
Victorianum, whose flowers, pale yellow at 
become almost white afterwards. 
This variety is remarkable for the size of 
its long-tubed blossoms, which in shape 
almost suggest those of a form of Lilium 
longiflorum. Cut trusses of several other 
Himalayan kinds and their hybrids were 
shown. In an exhibit of greenhouse 
flowering plants were good examples of 
the Moulmein R. Veitchianum, one of the 
finest of the white-flowered greenhouse 
kinds, and R. Fosterianum, a hybrid be- 
tween R. Veitchianum and R. Edgeworthi, 
both remarkable for the large size of their 
white blossoms, in which respect R. 
Fosterianum is by no means behind its 
parents. <A singular little species noted in 





A flowering head of Hydrangea Sargentiana, 


mon feature of the plant is the large scale- 
like hairs with which the stems and leaf 
stalks are covered. It was given an award 
of merit at the International Show in 1912. 





Spirea bullata.—In this we have one of 
the prettiest of the dwarfer shrubby 
Spireas. Its height is frequently given as 
6 inches, but this is only correct for young 
plants, as I have had it about 18 inches 
high when the shrubs had attained some 
age. It is often termed S. crispa or crispi- 
folia, being so named from the peculiar 
crisped appearance of the leaves. It 





makes a neat little bush, almost covered 
with heads of small, but numerous, rose- 
pink flowers, and is quite a gem for the 
rock garden. 








blotch at the base, and borne in large, 
compact trusses. It is a very striking 


Rhododendron, which even though tender 
in most districts is well worth the protec- 
tion of a cool-house. 
noteworthy of the Cornish Rhododendrons 


were some magnificent heads of R. Nut- | 
In this species the flowers are but | 
They are, however, | 
very large, of a long, bell-shape, and white | 


talli. 
few in each cluster. 


or nearly so, tinged with yellow at the 
base. 
the dark-green leaves are of a distinct 
rugose character. Just as the young 
foliage is expanding it is of a pleasing 
reddish tint. R. Nuttalli has, in conjunc- 
tion with the primrose-flowered R.. Dal- 


If left too long without | housiw, given us one of the finest of the 





Perhaps the most | 


It is of rather loose growth, while | 





bloom was the Japanese R. Keiskei, quite 
a dwarf alpine species with pale-yellow 
flowers. It is said to be perfectly hardy, 
in which case it should prove to be a desir- 
able rockwork plant. 

Where shown, one could not fail to be 
struck with the intense colour of the 
flowers of R. Thomsoni, which has in so 
many ways proved of great value to the 
hybridist. One of the hardiest of its pro- 
geny, Ascot Brilliant is even around 
London one of the most striking of the 
early-flowering Rhododendrons, provided 
it escapes the spring frosts. As might be 
expected at this season, many of the 
earlier-flowering of the outdoor Rhododen- 


drons that had been brought on under 
glass were shown. Among them Pink 
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Pearl and its white-flowered form were, as 
might be expected, well represented. Of 
the dwarf Japanese varieties allied to R. 
amcenum, which have been brought pro- 
minently forward within the last few 
years, the variety Hinodigiri, with very 
bright-coloured flowers, was on this parti- 
cular occasion very noticeable. 


Kah ave 





THE JUDAS-TREHE. 

(CERCIS SILIQUASTRUM.) 
ALTHOUGH introduced into this country 
more than 300 years ago, the Judas-tree is 


| state of nature it is often found on lime- 


by no means common in gardens of to-day. | 


There is no more striking lawn tree when 
it flowers, as it does with us in May. 
tree is not, apparently, an easy one to 
establish, for I have planted several with- 
out much success. One specimen, how- 


ever, planted in 1894, has done well, and | 


when. thickly furnished with its pretty 


The | 


Pea-shaped, mauve flowers is a distinctly | 


handsome tree. The Judas-tree on the 
lawn here has a foil of evergreens which 
bring out its sterling merits to the full. 
Like other flowering trees, it is much 
influenced by summer weather. There is 
a good prospect of bloom this year, but 
last season there was quite a paucity of 
flowers. In 1912, following the dry and 
tropical summer of the previous year, the 


tree was a mass of bloom, which even 
formed, on the main stem and large 
branches almost to the ground level. It is 


not so free this year, yet there is ample 
to provide a fine picture. Once established, 
it grows fairly rapidly. Should the head 
die it will sometimes break from the base 
of the stem if cut down to near the 
ground. <A fine specimen here was saved 
only by this expedient. W. S. 
Rood Ashton, Trowbridge. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rhododendron Hodgsoni leggy.—I have a 
Rhododendron Hodgsoni in my garden, which 
has grown very “leggy,” and only bears a few 
leaves each year at the tip of each bough. 
Is this the natural growth of the shrub, or is 
it some fault in the culture? The tree was 
planted about twenty years ago by the late 
Brian Hodgson, whose name it bears, and I 
should be sorry to lose it. Would it be wrong 
to prune it hard back after flowering, like 
ordinary Rhododendrons? It has lost more 
leaves than usual this year, and is almost 
bare, but there are a few flower-buds on the 
top. It is about 20 feet high, growing in the 
shrubbery on good soil. I have top-dressed it 
with fresh soil this year. Any cultural direc- 
tions will be gratefully received.—TANHURST. 


[In the case of such an old specimen we 
are afraid that it would be fatal to cut 
your Rhododendron back hard, more par- 
ticularly as it is now in a poor way. AS 


you have given it a top-dressing this year | 


the plant should benefit thereby, that is, 
if the dressing is a suitable one. A mix- 
ture of loam and well-decayed leaf-mould 
of not too fine a texture is very suitable 
for Rhododendrons in general. Before the 
top-dressing is applied the soil should be 
loosened on the surface with a fork, but 
care must be taken not to injure the roots. 
A good soaking of jwater occasionally 
during the summer will also very probably 
prove beneficial. ] 

The Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum). 
—There are few prettier shrubs than this 
when at its best, for it blossoms freely, 
the flowers are of a showy, yet not gaudy, 
colour, and they are deliciously fragrant. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be depended 
upon to thrive everywhere, though in some 
places it grows like a weed. A few years 
ago a Mr. Knowles, near Knap Hill, made 
a speciality of the plant, and grew large 


they were so many Privets. 
moist, sandy peat. In other quarters, 
however, quite as good results have been 
obtained from heavy soil, whilst in a 


stone. It appears, however, that what- 


ever other conditions are required for its / 


constantly moist yet 
necessity. The 


successful growth, 
well-drained soil is a 
species is found wild on the European 
Alps, whence it was introduced 
wards of a century and a half ago. The 
trailing branches rarely rise more than 
9 inches or so above the ground, 


with tiny evergreen leaves. The rich-pink 
flowers are borne in dense heads, 1¢ inch 
to 2 inches across, from the points of the 
branches, the flowering time being May or 
early June, according to district. It is 
quite at home on the rockery, and often 
gives better results there than when 
planted in the open ground, although the 
plants previously referred to were grown 
in an exposed field. 


BUDDLEIA COLVILLEI. 
I was afraid to plant this until Mr. 


| Gerald Loder last summer brought me a 


| it. It is quite distinct from all the others | 
| of the family I have seen, 





beautiful spray of it, so 1 am going to try 


and-is very 
























Buddleta Colvillet. 


handsome, too. Mr. Loder grew it on a 


fence, and I am going to plant it against | 


a wall and a fence. W. 
Sussex. 


up- | 


but | 
radiate into a wide carpet, well clothed | ; 5 : 
inately, this variety, like most of the old 


| 








Ribes album.—The red and pink varieties | 


are found in almost every garden, but not so 


the white variety. Although not so showy as | 


the others, the white form merits attention in | 


that it blooms earlier. In the last week of 
February I saw this, in a private garden in 
Camberley, almost in full bloom. It was in a 
sheltered place 
shrubs.—J. C. F. C. 


Clianthus puniceus, though not exactly 
hardy, in many places may be employed for 


| covering trellis work, where, if protected dur- 


ing winter, it will bloom profusely, the deeply 
cut foliage contrasting admirably 
peculiar flowers, which are borne in clusters. 
Planted in a light, rich compost, it will make 
rapid growth. Attention must, however, be 
paid in hot weather, as the foliage is very 
subject to the attacks of red-spider and thrips. 


Propagation 3 effected either by seed or cut- | 


tings.—H. C 


New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXV. of 


| GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price 3d., post 
quantities with no more trouble than if | 


His soil was | 


Sree 3id.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price 1s, 6d., by post 1s, 9d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C.. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is 2s, 
post free, 


in front of some evergreen | 
= 


with the | 





| 
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| tained from 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 
SWEET-SCENTED ROSES. 





|To many Rose growers a Rose is not worth 


a place in the garden unless its scent is 
really marked, however fine it may be as 
regards size or colour. No other Rose can 
approach the old Cabbage or Provence 
Rose in point of sweetness. Unfortu- 


Roses, is only summer flowering. Another 
beautifully-scented old Roseis the Maiden’s 
Blush, which is worthy of a place in every 
garden. Not only is it very sweet, but its 
pale-pink flowers, borne in great profu- 
sion, are charming. Attar of Roses is ob- 
the Gallica Roses, all the 
varieties of which are sweet-scented, espe- 
cially one called Pomponia, whose flowers, 


though small, are produced with great 
freedom. Most of the older Hybrid Per- 
petuals, being descendants of the 


Damasks, are very sweet, the best being 
Jaron de Bonstetton, Charles Lefebvre, 
Louis van Houtte, and Prince Camille de 
Rohan, all of which are very dark reds, 
with Dupuy Jamain, Fisher Holmes, 
General Jacqueminot, Mme. Victor Ver- 
dier, Marie Baumann, and Senateur 
Vaisse bright reds; Gabriel Luizet and 
Mrs. John Laing. in the pinks. Before 
leaving the old Roses, I must mention that 
grand Hybrid Bourbon Zephirin Drouhin, 
which although raised as far back as 1873 
is still one of the best semi-climbers, being 
very perpetual and free-flowering, a sturdy 
grower, and bearing powerfully-scented 
flowers of charming shape and colour. 
The Rugosa or Japanese Roses are, as ¢ 
class, exeeedingly sweet-scented, especially 
Blane Double de Courbet (semi-double, 
paper-white), Mrs. Anthony Waterer 
(deep red, semi-double), Conrad F. Meyer 
(pink), with its lovely creamy-white sport 
Nova Zembla, and Rose & Parfum de 
Hay, all of which will make fine bold 
bushes, the last three being also ideal for 
exposed walls. Many of the H.T.’s 


‘possess strong tea perfume, but the really 


sweet ones are not so numerous, the best 
of the older varieties being La France 
(silver-pink, said to be the sweetest per- 
petual-flowering Rose), Mme. Maurice de 
Luxe (deep rose), Richmond (crimson), 
Chas. J. Grahame (bright crimson), 
General McArthur (scarlet-crimson, to my 
mind the best of all. garden Roses), Gruss 
an Teplitz (bright crimson, in clusters, 
fine for hedges and walls), La France de 
’*89 (brick-red, a good pillar Rose), and 
Mrs. David Jardine (rosy-pink). 

One often hears it stated that new Roses 
have no scent, and it is a great pity that . 
such an erroneous impression is often en- 
couraged by writers in the gardening 
Press. It is quite the exception, even 
among the most modern Roses, to find one 
absolutely devoid of scent, and there are 
many which are truly sweet. Five of the 
eight H.T.’s just mentioned were raised 
since 1904, and within the last five or six 
years we have been given the following 
splendid varieties of H.T.’s which are 
worthy of a place in this list :—Chateau 
de Clos Vougeot (one of the darkest 
H.T.’s), Edward Mawley (crimson, shaded 
black), Dr. O’Donel Browne (carmine- 
rose), George Dickson (the finest dark 
crimson yet raised), H. EH. Richardson 
(crimson, a fine buttonhole Rose), Lady 


Alice Stanley (silver-pink, a fine bedding 


variety), Florence Haswell Veitch (scarlet- 
crimson, grand as a wall or pillar Rose), 
Lieutenant Chauré (crimson), Mary 
Countess of Ilchester (crimson-carmine), 
Mrs. A. E. Coxhead (claret-rose, a fine 
exhibition Rose), Mrs. Edward Powell 
(scarlet, said to be an improvement on 
General MacArthur), Cynthia Forde (a fine 
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pink for bedding), and Othello (deep 


maroon). 


Among that wonderful new class—the | 


Pernetianas—we have some finely-scented 


Roses, the most powerful being Juliet and | 


Beaute de Lyon, both of which possess a 
remarkable fruit-like perfume. 
EXGLANTINE. 





MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 
RARELY does one nowadays come across 


what I should term a healthy specimen of | 


this Rose—that is to say,.a big tree. It 
seems that canker sooner or later does its 
dread work. Probably the best trees we 
meet with are those budded on the briar 
as standards. The growth on this stock 
is certainly the more satisfactory, and the 
plant longer lived. The _ spot 
canker usually attacks is at the junction 
where budding has taken place, and from 
this it would appear that a plant on its 
own roots would minimise the evil. How- 


ever, this is not so, and in such plants a 
cankered growth forms near the ground 


before the plant can be called old. <A 
small detail often makes the Maréchal 


Niel longer lived than it otherwise would 
be, and this is cutting the bark length- 
wise below where the stock Jhas. been 
budded. This gives the stem dbove and 
below a better chance of swelling evenly. 
I do not say I am right, but the rampant 
character of the growth of the variety 


Seems to make it prone to the disease | 
hamed. Generally speaking, Maré¢hal Niel | 
is a failure out-of-doors. It should be 


cultivated under glass, and better, per- 
haps, without fire-heat. An ideal method 
of culture is to plant the stock outside, 
and by taking out a brick or two allow 
the growth of the Rose the protection of 
glass, the long stems being trained im- 
mediately under where all possible sun- 
light is afforded. 

Apart from canker, a frequent cause of 


where | 
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failure is in the pruning. The variety 
blooms best on the young shoots made the 
previous season. These, when in health, 
are of great length, and have been known | 
to attain a dozen feet and upwards. ‘To | 
obtain such shoots the plant must be cut 
back so soon as the flowers are gathered, 
so that everything should go to making 
them. If we neglect this cutting back, 
short shoots become crowded, and all too | 
often the specimen fails. An advantage | 
of planting outside is that the roots are 
not likely to suffer from want of moisture; 
inside they most likely will. In giving air 
to the greenhouse, again, we must see that 
no cold draughts strike the foliage. These | 





are sure to bring mildew, and a bad attack | 


will be harmful. 


Few flowers are more appreciated than 


are those of the Maréchal Niel, whilst few 
Roses have its pleasant perfume. In my 
younger days it was not unusual to find 
healthy trees of it growing against the 





Dendrobium 


and one 
it well if 


walls of houses, 
even now could do 
the trouble were taken to 
choose a warm, sheltered 
spot and note its peculiarity 
in the matter of pruning. AS 
a show flower, the variety is 
usually a bit too early, and 
it is only from a plant out- 
side that we are likely to 
obtain a bloom when wanted. Certainly, 
as a yellow Rose, it is not approached in 
size, colour, and beauty. Hiss 





Two white Roses.—One would imagine 
that Niphetos had something te do with 
the varieties Mrs. Herbert Stevens and 
British Queen in the matter of parentage, 
for there is much resemblance. Anyway, 
I should. say that, like the old one, the 
newer sorts named will never be favoured 
as outdoor kinds. Under glass, however, 
they are both very fine. Both were raised 
by ‘Messrs. McGredy, Portadown, and in 
growth as well as bloom the parentage 
may be guessed. The leaves are compara- 
tively small and the shoots have a way of 


growing out in a horizontal direction, 
which, again, is after the manner of 
Niphetos. I would like to see the two 


sorts grown under glass budded on stan- 
dard briers. They should be most satis- 


| watha, 


Wardianum. 
at Gunnersbury Park, London, W. 





factory grown in this way. Neither is very | 


double, but the petals are big and chaste 
in each instance, British Queen being, 
perhaps, the better shaped of the two; but 
Mrs. H. Stevens is the more showy.—S. 
Roses for London garden (G@. S.).—Among 
dwarf Roses the following should do well with 
you :—Mrs, 'R. G. Sharman, Lady _ Ashtown, 
Molly Sharman Crawford, General MacArthur, 
Duchess of Wellington, Augustine Guinoisseau, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Lady Battersea, Le Progrés, 
Edu. Meyer, and Mme. Ravary. Among 
Ramblers you have Dorothy Perkins, Hia- 
Crimson’ Rambler, and many others. 
Any of the vigorous-growing hardy plants 
should also do well. In the case of the Roses, 





you must see to it that the ground is 
thoroughly well prepared before planting, 
For such a soil as you refer to artificial 


manure is of very little use, and if you wish 
to succeed you must have the ground deeply 
trenched, incorporating while this is being 
done some well-rotted manure. 


ORCHIDS. 


DENDROBIUM WARDIANUM. 
Tunis plant succeeds best in a pan or hang- 
ing Teak basket suspended near the light. 








From a photograph tn the gardens 


During growth it should receive a copious 
Supply of moisture, not only at the root, 
but also in the atmosphere. Air should, if 
practicable or suitable to the other in- 
mates, be freely admitted during the night 
as well as in the day, for though the plant 
luxuriates in a moderately high tempera- 
ture when growing, it soon commences to 
deteriorate unless the atmosphere of the 
house is fresh and airy. When the 
terminal leaf at the extremity of each new 
pseudo-bulb is fully developed, and has 
acquired its full solidity, with the accom- 
panying plump state of the bulb, then is 
the time for withholding water at the root 
and putting the plant to rest. If kept too 
long in the growing house the buds at the 
base may be induced to push, the result 
of which would be a serious check to the 
progress they should make the ensuing 
year. When the growths are completed, 
and the leaves commence to change colour 
and fall off, the plant should be placed 
where the night temperature will range 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs.—in fact, similar 
to that of an ordinary greenhouse—and be 
kept there during the winter, water being 
given only when there are signs of shrivel- 
ling in the pseudo-bulbs. Jarly in the 
New Year the eyes at the base of the new 
bulb will start to grow, but the cultivator 
must not be tempted into giving a too 
copious supply of water or too high a tem- 
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perature, or these young shoots, when 
once they begin to grow, will go ahead 
and the flowers will be lost. Keep the 
plant in a resting condition, and these pre- 
mature growths will remain in about the 
same condition until the flowering season 
arrives, when they will push away 
rapidly. 

It is not advisable to put D. Wardianum 
into anything more than an intermediate 
or Cattleya-house temperature while the 
flowers are advancing. Too much heat and 
moisture at this period tend to weaken the 
new growths, causing them to come up 
weak and spindly. 

The receptacle in which the plant is to 
be grown should be well drained, with 
clean crocks or broken pieces of charcoal, 
the latter preferable on account of its 
lightness, using a compost of Osmunda- 
fibre and living Sphagnum Moss in equal 
parts, mixing them well together and add- 
ing plenty of small crocks to ensure per- 
fect drainage of the soil. Pot each plant 
quite firmly. The long pseudo-bulbs may 
either be tied to the wires of the pan or 
basket, or they may be allowed to hang 
down, naturally, according to the dis- 
cretion or convenience of the cultivator. 
The proper time for repotting is just after 
the flowers fade, as about that time, or, 
perhaps, a little later, new roots begin to 
push out from the base of the young 
growth, and quickly establish themselves 
in the fresh compost. After repotting, 
afford but little water till roots become 
plentiful, and the new shoots are growing 
vigorously. . When repotting, disturb the 
old living roots as little as possible. 


LYCASTHS. 

LYCASTE contains some most useful and 
showy species, a few of the best known 
being L. aromatica, the flowers of which 
are golden-yellow and fragrant. Ty: 
cruenta is similar both in habit-and colour, 
but the most popular is L. Skinneri, which 
bears large, fleshy, handsome flowers, the 
white sepals and petals being more or less 
suffused with rose, while the lip is rose or 
ecarmine often mottled and spotted with 
white. Of this there are many distinct 
forms. So far very little has been done 
in the hybridisation of ‘the various species, 
but a few natural hybrids have occurred. 

CuLTURE.—Many of the Lycastes re- 
quire an intermediate temperature, but L. 
Skinneri thrives at the warmest end of 
the cool division. The Lycastes possess 
somewhat fleshy roots, and need ample pot 
room. The pots should be filled to one- 
third of: their depth with clean. potsherds, 
over which is placed a small portion of 
fibrous loam or Moss. The rooting medium 
is made up of good peat, loam with all the 
fine perticles removed, Sphagnum Moss, 
and Polypodium fibre in equal parts. This 
is pressed moderately firm about the roots, 
with the base of the pseudo-bulbs just be- 
low the rim of the pot. After repotting, 
the plants must be carefully watered, but 
once the roots have taken possession of the 
soil, water should be afforded copiously 
until, the buds are fully matured, when 
the supply may be gradually diminished, 
but at no time ought the plants to become 
really dry, and the pseudo-bulbs must 
always be. kept plump. Thin shading 
should be employed when the sun is 
bright, but plenty of light is necessary, 
short of scorching the foliage. The flowers 
are produced from the base of the last- 
made bulb. Many.of the Lycastes, par- 
ticularly L. Skinneri, make a nice display 
throughout the winter and spring months, 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood, Cloth, medium S8vo, 15s, ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or fromthe office of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 17, Furnival-street, London,£.C. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


APPLE NOTES. 
[Z'o the Hditor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. ] 

Srr,—There are people who suffer from 
various forms of gout or digestive trouble 
who cannot eat what are called ‘ brisk- 
flavoured’’ or acid fruits; but, on the 
other hand, there is a much greater 
number of more robust people who prefer 
a distinctly sub-acid Apple to a sweet 
one. It will, I think, be generally ad- 
mitted that early and late Apples pay the 
growers best. In this district (Twicken- 
ham), where the orchards extend for miles 
in all directions, the first Apples to attain 
saleable size are Early Julien and another 
called Russian, which I have so far failed 
to identify. These are followed by Lord 
Grosvenor, Early Victoria, White Trans- 
parent, Keswick, Lord. Suffield, Grena- 
dier, Golden Spire, ete. ‘All these are dis- 
tinctly acid Apples, and they put more 
money into the growers’ pockets than any 
of the mid-season Apples, except Worcester 
Pearmain. In late Apples we have Bram- 
ley’s Newton Wonder, Wellington, and 
Prince Albert, all of which are also acid 
Apples. Bramley’s and Wellington are 
probably the two most acid Apples grown, 
and the public take all they can get at the 
top market rate. There are several other 
good late Apples, as Belle de Pontoise, 
Edward VII., Alfriston, ete., but the 
market grower relies upon those _ first 
named. 

Some of your correspondents write as if 
the large market growers do not know 
their own business. This is a big mis- 
take; and another glaring mistake-is the 
statement that a new variety, if really 
good, soon becomes popular in the whole- 
sale market. It is well known to all ex- 
perienced growers that, no matter how 
good a new variety may be, it is most diffi- 
cult to get it established on the market. 
Nor is this any matter for surprise. The 
market men have no time or inclination to 
make tests. They know they are safe 
with certain well-known kinds which will 
suit ‘their buyers, and why should they 
run risks of complaints and consequent 
loss of business and. credit. 

The. public always takes readily to the 
first early Apples, and they are the most 
profitable to the grower. By the middle 
of July Rhubarb is past its best, and the 
mention of this popular vegetable makes 
me wonder what the correspondents who 
write about ‘“‘sour Crabs’’ have to say 
about the consumption of Rhubarb. It is 
well known -that the acidity in Apples is 
malice acid, which is a very wholesome and 
valuable vegetable acid for the majority of 
systems, while the acid in Rhubarb is 
oxalic acid, a poisonous substance if taken 
in any excess. The most acid Apples are 
far less dangerous to the human system 
than any Rhubarb. Some of your corre- 
spondents do not realise that their con- 
demnation of Apples with a briskly acid 
flavour means cutting off the season at 
both ends and reducing us to the best mid- 
season varieties. ‘The public wants Apples 
as early as it can get them, and gives 
high prices for well-kept late Apples in 
February, March, and April. It is not the 
business of Covent Garden and other 
market salesmen to tell the public what 
they must buy. Certain varieties are 
popular, and the market salesmen are pre- 
pared to supply in quantity what is 
wanted so long as supplies can be got. 
In early and late cooking Apples we can 
hold our own with any part of the world. 
In dessert Apples we are nowhere com- 
mercially. We have some good kinds, 
which do well in favoured situations and 
seasons, 














but we have no quantity, no! 
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regular supply, and it is only in such sorts 
as Beauty of Bath, Ingestre, Worcester, 
and King that we have, anything worth 
sending to the large markets. These are 
Apples for the costers’ barrows—certainly 
not high-class dessert fruit, like the New- 
town Pippin. I doubt if in dessert Apples 
we shall ever be able to compete with the 
favoured climes where the sun can be 
relied upon to perfect the ripening. 
EF. H. BuRToN, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crapes from South Africa.—These are 
coming freely to Covent Garden, one of 
the best-flavoured kinds being the Red 
Hanepoot. The Cape sun gives a fine 
flavour to the Grape. 

Alfriston Apple from Western Australia. 
—Fair samples of this have come to 
Covent Garden. This and other fruits 
show us how much colonial growers are 
looking after our best fruits and are grow- 
ing them well. 

Parsnips—flavour in.—During the past 
winter I have been impressed with the dif- 
ference in the flavour of these when grown 
in damp, boggy seil and that of those 
grown in a warm, dry, sandy loam. The 
former were strongly flavoured and lacked 
the nutty taste’ found in those from the 
loam. Several improved kinds have been 
put on the market, but I doubt if there is 
anything to surpass the old Hollow Crown 
either for shape or flavour.—J. Crook. 

The Albemarle Pippin.—A_ friend of 
mine, when inquiring for the best New- 
town was handed a true Newtown Pippin, 
with the remark on the part of the shop- 
man that its right name was the above. 
3ut he was mistaken, and the mistake 
comes from Albemarle being the county 
in Virginia where some of the true, good 
Newtowns come from. It is astonishing 
how well it keeps. Now, at the end of 
March, it is as fresh, and juicy, and crisp 
as a good orchard Apple in the early 
autumn.—W. 

The Tiger Melon.—A Melon striped up 
and down with dark bars. About the size 
of an Apple, it seems not fully developed, 
and is of no quality. With it comes the 
Melon Pear, an oval, oblong fruit, but 
having, apparently, no relationship with 
either Pear or Melon. It has some flavour, 
and freshly gathered might be a useful 
fruit. It seems more like the fruit of a 
large Passion Flower. .The Melon comes 
from South Africa, and the ‘* Melon Pear ”’ 
fiom the Canaries, and both come to us 
from Messrs. Solomon and Chanter, 
Central Row, Covent Garden. 

Seakale—flavour in.—At page 180 
“Ww. F.” refers to the flavour of Seakale 
when lifted and forced compared to that 
obtained from roots grown in the open 
ground. I quite agree as to the superior 
flavour of produce from the open ground. 
Some years ago I tried both methods, lift- 
ing a portion, and forcing this. The por- 
tion left in the ground had pots put over 
it, leaves and manure being used to give 
the heat. The growth from this was 
vastly superior to the produce of that 
lifted. few vegetables have a more deli- 
cious flavour than this when grown in the 
open ground. I am old-fashioned enough 
to contend that when the crowns are wide 
enough apart in the rows to admit of a 
trench being dug between them and filled 
with heating material, good Kale may be 
had by Christmas.—Dorser. 


Pea The Pilot.—A good selection of this 
popular Pea is always worthy of inclusion 
among the earliest varieties. Growing to a 
height of almost 4 feet, in well-prepared 
ground, the variety is one of the heaviest 
croppers with which I am acquainted. The 
pods,, long and thick, curving to a point, con- 
tain from eight to ten seeds, round in shape, 
slightly indented, and of an olive-green colour. 
The flavour is excellent.—KIrK. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A CIDER ORCHARD AND ITS BBAUTY. 
Over twenty years ago I had to deal with 
a rough slope above a farmyard, and I 
think I had a happy notion which has 
turned out very well.. The land was rough 
and useless to plough, and not good enough 
even for grazing, so I put there a collec- 
tion of cider Apples, mostly Normandy 
kinds. In that part of France cider cul- 
ture is carried to the pitch of perfection, 


There are Government laboratories where 


every grower can have the quality of his 
produce tested; so that Apple culture is 
very profitable. I then planted some of 
the best old Daffodils, such as Empress 
and Horsfieldi. The ground is very rough 


_and over-run with Briers, and the soil a 


full of Cocksfoot over a 


ence to the result. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

East Lothian Stocks: an appreciation.— 
May I be allowed to add a word or two to 
what ‘‘ W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright,’’ 
wrote the other week concerning Hast 
Lothian Stocks? He pointed out the pro- 
mise of bloom about the middle of March. 
I sometimes wonder how many in sowing— 
say, Wallflowers—in April and.May for 
next year’s supply, give a thought to these 
most useful Stocks. Ask a dozen people 
who grow Stocks what variety they have, 
and eleven will answer Ten Week. They 
will go to the trouble of raising them in 
greenhouse or frame, pricking out, and 
hardening them off quite cheerfully; but 
suggest East Lothians for. sowing and 


. . . , ! J ‘ 
growing out-of-doors, with half.the trouble, 


and they do not appreciate them. For 





spring. The autumn, however, is prefer- 
able, as the plants so raised, if grown on 
in a gentle heat through the winter, will 
make useful stuff for the flower garden 
the following summer. I have used it 


| largely in the flower garden during the 


summer, lifting the plants in the autumn 
and storing them away, cutting them back 
in early spring, and placing them in a 
gentle heat to make new growth previous 
to planting them out. When grown in a 
greenhouse and trained either against a 
trellis or up a. pillar the plants will con- 
tinue blooming through the winter, and the 
flowers, if cut with a length of wood at- 
tached, will remain fresh for some time 
if stood in,water. I have frequently cut 
such, growths from plants growing in the 
open. towards .the middle of November 
when the autumn has been mild. Though 





cool, poor loam on a sandstone bottom. 
The flowers came the first year and have 
hot failed since. The late M. Edouard 
André, one of the most distinguished of 
Prench gardeners, seeing how rough the 
Grass was, said that the flowers would 
neyer come. Some of the hollows were 
yard high in 
Summer, but these did not make any differ- 
Without any care or 
preparation of soil they have flowered well 
ever since. The effect of the orchard in 
Spring is. the prettiest we have in the place 
during the year. The Apple-trees are very 
beautiful in bloom, some flowering when 
cthers are quite bare. The trees bear 
well and are beautiful in fruit, so that 
we have three distinct aspects of beauty 
through the year. The-trees in no way 


interfere with the use of the ground for 
W., Sussex, 


light grazing. 








Cider orchard in April, 


reasons not easy to understand Ten Week 
Stocks appear to some the only sort worth 
growing. Even if the winter prove excep- 
tionally severe, a few plants grown in pots, 
or lifted in the autumn, will give both 
colour and fragrance to a greenhouse, 
which need not be heated, for in a cold- 
house one may do much with them. A 
small packet of seed sown shortly will pro- 
vide a good few plants, and they require 
nothing more than what a Wallflower does. 
—WOODBASTWICK. 

Cassia corymbosa in the flower garden. 
—This is a most useful plant for growing 
against pillars and trellises. Not only is 
it useful for the above purpose, but both 
old and young plants make grand subjects 
for the flower garden, where they will 
bloom profusely during the autumn. This 
plant is readily propagated by cuttings of 
the young shoots, either in the autumn or 





hardy in some places in the south, it is 
usually cut down. Therefore, it is prefer- 
able to lift and store the plants as above 
indicated. It is always well to put in a 
batch of cuttings in the autumn, as these 
take up but little room and may be useful 
in keeping up a stock of moderately-sized 
plants.—H. C. P. 


Training climbers.—The importance of 
training climbers, especially flowering 
climbers, does not always receive attention 
early in the season, and often it is not until 
the summer has well advanced that difficulties 
arise. One has but to take as _ examples 
Clematises and Passion Flowers. Where these 
are grown on walls without any trouble being 
taken with them they soon get into a tangle 
of flowering shoots, and they never look so 
well, nor flower so freely. Creepers need atten- 
tion, and it is a wise plan to give them a lead, 
carefully tying out the shoots.—W. F. D. 


Dahlia John Green.—This variety impressed 
those who saw it last year, and the National 
Dahlia Society awarded it a certificate of merit 
—the first of its kind, I fancy, to he so 
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It belongs to the section known as 
Pzony-flowered, the blossoms being large and 


honoured. 


irregular in shape. A combination of scarlet 
and yellow is that which gives it a markedly 
distinct look. Added to this is 
free growth, a quality that makes it suitable 
for grouping. At the Cardiff trials this sort 
was admired, and is likely to be largely grown. 
The variety came among the Cactus Dahlia 
seedlings of Messrs. Stredwick, St. Leonards, 
and is being distributed by this firm.—H. 





HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 
THERE are few gardens, be they large or 
small, in which a fitting home for a few 
Phloxes could not be found. Even where 
occasionally one may find a goodly selec- 
tion of these plants, their appearance at 
first sight betokens neglect or indifferent 
cultivation. This is the outcome of the 
let-alone policy, a system too frequently 
carried to extremes, and invariably so with 
Phloxes. Where Phloxes are grown at all 
there are but few things in the garden at 
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CULTURE.—In the general cultivation of 
Phloxes it should be remembered that they 
| are gross feeders. ‘Those, therefore, who 
require fine heads should well trench the 
soil and manure heavily. Should a dry, 
hot summer ensue, give the bed a good 
mulehing of manure and an occasional 
soaking of water, for these plants will 
/almost endure saturation point in hot 
| weather. This is a very important detail, 
though too frequently overlooked. There 
is only one other way of growing these 
plants to which I need refer, and that is 
| growing them in pots for conservatory 
decoration in autumn. The cuttings may 
be taken off and rooted at any time during 
| April in a frame. Pot them into 5-inch 
| pots, and when sufficiently hardened trans- 
| fer to 8-inch pots, and grow on with much 
|the same liberal treatment as, may be 
‘given to growing a Chrysanthemum for 








Part of a border of Phloxes. 


their season of flowering that better repay 
good culture, and where the best results 
are desired biennial propagation will be 
quite sufficient, and then let it be by 
cuttings of the young shoots such as may 
be secured at the end of March or in the 
first half of April. Division of the old 
stools is to a certain extent satisfactory 
and dependent in a measure on the age of 
the stools themselves, but if they were 
more than four years old take cuttings 
and discard the old clumps. Some advise 
thinning out the shoots from old plants, 
but those who adopt such advice will be 
aware that the result of this is that the 
base of the plant simply kLecomes a crowded 
thicket of superfluous shoots, at once use- 
less and unsightly. ‘Those who require 
fine heads of well-developed flowers want 
young, vigorous plants that have had free- 
dom from their earliest days as cuttings. 


specimen blooms. No stopping will be 
needed, and in the end a rich and telling 
Gisplay of their flowers will be had. 





Mignonette sowing in the open.—In my 
garden in the natural soil, which is deficient of 
lime, the seed comes up well enough, but the 
plants soon assume a poor, starved look and 
die out. I find the best results are obtained 
by mixing old mortar-refuse with the soil some 
| weeks before sowing. The soil should be 

turned two or three times to thoroughly mix 
the lime-rubble with it. I raise my plants in 
pots, turning them out when 3 inches or 
4 inches high. Last year J had a grand bed of 
a fine strain of Machet.—WEST SURREY. 


Covering newly-erected arches.—It does not 
follow that one may let the summer pass 
without either flowering or fine-foliaged plants 
rambling- over newly-made arches. We have 
in annual creepers some that are of quick 


growth’ and beautiful when in flower. One 
remembers, too, how quick of growth are 
Gourds and Marrows, whilst I have seen 


Scarlet Runner Beans grown over an arch as 
a “‘ first-season’”’ arrangement.—DBRBY. 








GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Fruit-tree pests.—Now is the time to 
apply kainit or muriate of potash to pre- 
vent the Pear-gnat midge where in the 
past this destructive insect has been 
troublesome. Hither chemical should be 
strewn on the surface at the rate of 4 oz.) 
per square yard, incorporating thoroughly 
with the soil to a depth of 4 inches to 
5 inches. Instructions which have from} 
time to time been given with regard to the 
spraying of. fruit-trees with Bordeaux 
mixture as a remedy for brown-rot and 
kindred diseases, both before and after 
they flowered and set their fruit, should} 
in the first case be carried into effect now.) 
using the mixture at full strength as ad- 
vised. At subsequent sprayings it should 
only be used at ‘‘summer” or * half’’ 
strength. Where the ‘‘ bud-mite”*’ is pre-| 
sent on Black Currant bushes the lime and 
sulphur remedy should, if it has not been 
used hitherto, be given a trial. The in- 
fested bushes should now be well dusted} 
over when damp with a mixture consisting 
of one part unslaked lime and two parts 
sulphur. This should be repeated about 
the middle of April and again early in 
May. The effect of spraying with Quassia) 
extract at intervals from now until mid- 
June may also be tried on some of the 
bushes.—W. A. 

“Streak” in’ Sweet Peas.—Within the 
next few weeks gardeners all over Hng- 
land will be sowing their garden and 
Sweet Peas. Last year, in my neighbour- 
hood (Shortlands, Kent), both the garden 
and Sweet Peas were an absolute failure, 
owing to the attack of some disease, which 
turned the foliage of the plants a pale 
yellow colour and finally killed them. I 
believe this disease was very prevalent all 
over England, and in any district where 
it occurs there is almost a Pea famine, as 
no curative measures are of any avail. J 
am informed that the disease is due to # 
bacterium, Thielavia  basicola, which in- 
fests the soil, being especially abundant in 
decaying vegetable matter (e.g., manure in 
trenches). The common name given to the 
disease is the ‘‘ streak disease,’’ and is 
supposed to be due to want of potash in 
the soil. The exact nature of the disease 
is said to be very obscure and no definite 
preventive is known. I was advised to 
treat the soil where the Peas are to be 
sown this spring with a soil steriliser. [ 
should be much obliged if you could give 
me any further information on _ this 
matter, and, perhaps, a short article i 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED would be useful 
to gardeners. I do feel that it is an im- 
portant question, because Peas are such 4 
valuable crop, and I know from experi- 
ence that where the disease occurs the 
crop is always a total failure. I hope you 
will be able to assist me and others in this 
matter.—K. DYKES. 

Sparrows and their depredations.—- 
With some birds, like the song thrushes, 
many who have gardens make allowance 
for the harm they do, but I have never 
met with anyone who could say a good 
word for the sparrow. In the early spring 
it makes an onslaught on the first yellow 
Crocus, then Primroses demand its atten- 
tion, and Polyanthuses before the flower- 
buds have got from between the leaves are 
ruthlessly pecked to pieces. Now it 
operates on seeds. I was about to say 
seedlings, but, as a rule, they seldom reach 
that stage before it swoops down on them. 
The Peas, Lettuces, and Radishes one left 
the previous evening with so much satis- 
faction, may be found next morning on the 
surface with the tit-bits gone. We must 
fence and protect if we are to have any 
results. Black cotton is cheap, and draw- 
ing it across beds, about a foot from the 
ground, does not take long.—TOWNSMAN. 
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| ABUSE OF CAPABILITY BROWN. 


ANYONE who reads writings on garden de- 
wsign—mostly from the architect’s stand- 
“soint—must have seen much reviling of 
jlandscape design — usually | stereotyped 
yohrases copied from one book to another. 
‘[ do not remember having seen any gar- 
) jen or landscape of Brown’s doing. In a 
recent number of Country Life there ap- 
*peared, among other illustrations of Hart- 
‘well, in Bucks, one kere reproduced. LBe- 
‘low the pictures were the words Before 
heir destruction by Capability Brown. 

/ Well, if this abused man had cleared 
/away many absurdities of the kind shown 
“bere he must have been a blessing to his 
! eountry. 
‘goes on still in many old gardens in 
|urope where forest trees are annually 
‘alipped and robbed of all their natural 
form and grace of branch. 

Then follows a description. 

“They were of the most formal kind, in the 


| Duteh fashion of the time of King William IIT. 
“There are the straight canals, 





‘slightest deviation from. the rectilinear was 
\segarded as a fault;. the prim, narrow alleys, 
the arcades of Yew, sliced at the corners to the 
azeutest of angles. 


It is a school of design 





Before thetr destruction 


} oe 
'which conformed perfectly with the style and 
egance of the 18th century.” 


Then follows the usual stupid reviling 
of Brown. 


. “*Capability Brown’ appeared on the 
jcene; the canals were filled up, the statues 


“emoved, and the arcades of Yew mercilessly | 


tut down. His destroying hand swept clean 
lere, as in 80 many other beautiful gardens, 
tnd the landscapes he put in their place were 
ut a poor substitute for what was lost.” 

The italics here are mine. Now, all 

‘students of the subject should note, that 
#0 far from the work of Brown and others 
spoiling Hnglish gardens and parks, it was 
his, that, in our ‘own day, led to any 
xeauty in them, whether of tree or land- 
scape. 
' It is entirely to this change that we owe 
nost of the beauty that our gardens 
Jossess in these days—Wilton, War- 
vick, Fota, and many other places that 
re happily adorned by trees in their 
lative grace and with some thought of 
heir artistic beauty. Even if one only 
‘vent to the Rhododendron dell at Kew 
nous superiority of the natural and_pie- 
, Uresque Way of making or planting a gar- 
| len or park, WwW, R. 





In this sketch we may see what | 


where. the | 


le would learn something about the enor- | 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


JAVANESE RHODODENDRONS. 
A SINGULAR and valuable departure from 
the other innumerable species and garden 
forms of this large genus is that in the 
Javanese or Malayan kinds as they are 
sometimes called the flowers are borne 
more or less continuously throughout the 


season, usually, during the spring or early 
summer months. The blossoms of these 
Javanese varieties are perhaps in a 
general way more fully appreciated during 
the winter months than at any other 
period, though at all seasons they are 
| much admired. Good flowering examples 
have of late been shown at the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. Con- 
tinuous flowering though they be, I do not 
think that these Rhododendrons are grown 
| now to the same extent that they at one 
| time were. 


extent to the flowers being unsuitable for 
cutting, and also to ‘the fact that so 
much space is now given up to Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations. Complaints, too, are 





sometimes made that the culture of these 


This is often due to the fact that they are 
frequently referred to as 
Rhododendrons, and are, 

| treated much as the 


consequently, 
hybrids of 


| wintered in a structure from which frost 
| is just excluded. These Javanese kinds 
have, however, originated from species 
which are natives of the different islands 
of the Malayan Archipelago, in which, of 
course, a higher temperature prevails than 
in the Himalayas. 

In order to keep up a succession of 
bloom during the winter months a tem- 
perature of 50 degs. to 65 degs. is very 
| necessary, while a fair amount of atmo- 
| Spheriec moisture is essential. In a state 
'of Nature the species whence’ these 
| garden varieties have sprung occur princi- 
pally as epiphytes, so that under cultiva- 
tion care must be taken not to have too 
dense’ a mass of soil around the roots. A 
compost made up of fibrous peat and sand 
will suit them well. An interesting feature 
of these Rhododendrons is that, consider- 
ing the few species whence they have 





| originated, the range of colour and habit 


¢ 


year, whereas in all the others the period | 
of blooming is limited to one particular | 


Rhododendrons is not always successful. | 
| it 
greenhouse | 


the | 
Himalayan species are—that is to say, 








| another, 
This is, I think, due to a great | 


| Now 
| rapidly approaching that stage, the pre- 





among them is so great, Some of the best 


are Aphrodite, blush; Apollo, orange- 
scarlet; Baroness Schroeder, soft rose ; 


Brilliant, intense scarlet ; Hercules, fawn, 
yellow, and pink; Indian Yellow, orange- 
yellow ;. Jasminiflorum .carminatum, rich 
carmine ; King Edward VII., rich yellow ; 
Mrs. Heal, white; Neptune, scarlet; Ne 
Plus Ultra, crimson-scarlet; President, 
buff-yellow, tinged rose; Primrose, soft 
yellow ; Ruby, rich coral-red ; Souvenir de 
J. H. Mangles, orange and pink; The 
Queen, white; and Triumphans, crimson- 
scarlet. Kz R..W. 





FERTILISING HIPPEASTRUMS. 


that these are either in flower or 
sent is a suitable time to direct attention 
to the readiness with which cross-fertili- 
sation may be effected and distinct varie- 
ties raised. In the case of a flower in- 
tended to be fertilised with the pollen of 
the anthers should be removed 
directly the flower opens. There will be 
no risk in allowing it to open naturally, 
for it will be found that a day or two will 


elapse before the anthers commence _to 
shed their pollen. A similar length of 





by Capability Brown. 


time also elapses before the stigma is 
ready for fertilisation. This is shown by 
becoming glutinous at the tip, and 
directly this is seen the pollen should be 
applied. Of course, care must be taken to 
isolate the plant, and thus ensure that no 
other pollen can reach it. Very soon after 
fertilisation the flower shrivels and the 
seed-pods commence to swell. They ripen, 
as a rule, about July, this stage being 
shown by the pods splitting and exposing | 
the black-coated seeds to view. If sown as 
soon as they are ripe, and placed in a 
gentle heat, the young plants quickly make 
their appearance, and by the end of Sep- 
tember they are ready for potting singly 
into thumb-pots. In a temperature of 
00 degs. to 65 degs. they will continue to 
grow throughout the winter, for during the 
earlier stages they must not be kept dry 
at any time. By March they may be 
shifted into pots 4 inches in diameter, and 
in the course of the summer many of them 
may be put into pots an inch wider, in 
which some of them will flower. As with 
the first winter, I prefer not to dry them 
quite off during the second season, but, of 


course, they are kept much drier than 
when they are growing freely. A few 
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may perhaps flower in eighteen months or 
so from the sowing of the seed, but they 
are not sufficiently developed to be seen at 
their best, and, consequently, their merits 
cannot be fully ascertained. Indiscrimi- 
nate crossing should not be carried out. 
For instance, do not pair striped and self- 
coloured flowers, otherwise a nondescript 
race will be the result. Seek rather to aim 
at a general improvement, though, of 
course, any decided breakaway in colour 
should be taken care of. In the case of a 
particularly fine form it can with ad- 
vantage be fertilised with its own pollen, 
as the progeny may in a few cases at least 
turn out superior to the parent. It must 
be borne in mind that seed.production en- 
tails a considerable strain on the bulb, 
hence only two flowers at most should be 
fertilised. ie ROW. 


Andromeda japonica in the _ green- 
house.—Where different hardy shrubs are 
employed for the decoration of the green- 
house or conservatory the merits of this 
Andromeda must not be _ overlooked. 
Flowering as it does early in the spring, 
no forcing in the general acceptance of 
the word is needed. In a greenhouse tem- 
perature the flowers will develop quite 
well, whereas if more heat is employed 
they, are apt to. go blind. Though this 
Andromeda is perfectly hardy, the blos- 
soms are often cut by late spring frosts. 
In this respect they are more delicate than 
those of the North American Andromeda 
floribunda, which blooms at about the 
same time. In A. japonica the flowers are 
borne in long pendulous racemes, so that 
when at their best the bush is quite veiled 
with them. For flowering under glass the 
dense mass of fine roots enables plants to 
be lifted and potted with but little check. 
As an outdoor evergreen shrub, A. 
japonica has, apart from its blossoms, 
another particularly attractive feature, 
and that is the young shoots are of a 
bright red colour, so that just as growth 
is recommencing the plant appears to be 
studded with blossoms. Unlike many of 
its allies, Andromeda japonica can be 
readily struck from cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots, dibbled into pots of sandy 
peat, and placed in a close propagating- 
case where there is a gentle heat.— 
i; RR, =W: 


Rhododendron Princess Royal.—This is one 
of the early hybrids of the Javanese section, 
raised almost forty years ago. About thirty 
years ago I had to grow most of the kinds 
then cultivated, and I considered this one of 
the best. At the close of February, when 
looking over the gardens at Frimley Warren, I 
came across two or three good plants of it. 
One, a big bush, 4 feet to 5 feet high, in a 
10-inch pot, and covered with fine trusses of 
the most beautiful pink flowers, was at least 
twenty years old, but in fine health.—wW., 
Surrey. 


Fern in bad condition.—Will vou kindly let 
me know the name of enclosed Fern? The 
man who sold it said it was a Lomaria. In a 
short time all the fronds—both old and young 
—turned a purplish brown at the edges, as in 
the enclosed frond. I -watered it most care- 
fully. Greenhouse temperature, 45 degs. to 
60 degs. Name and cause of disease will be 
much valued, also treatment.—J. T. 


[There is no doubt that the specimen of 
Fern enclosed is a Lomaria, but what 
species it is impossible to say from an 
immature frond. The cause of the whole 
of the fronds turning purplish-brown is, in 
our opinion, that before coming into your 
possession it had been grown in a closer 
and warmer structure, and probably more 
heavily shaded than it has been since. 
The grower of Ferns in large quantities 
often treats them in such a manner as to 
obtain effective plants in as short a time 
as possible, in which case they are sub- 
jected to a considerable amount of heat 
and moisture. Of course, we cannot posi- 
tively say that this has happened in your 
case, but the above is the most likely solu- 
tion. ] 
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FRUIT. 


PHACHES. 

THose who exhibit Peaches and Nectarines 
know the value of colour in the fruits, 
and usually obtain it even in compara- 
tively sunless summers. An inexperienced 
cultivator will probably be surprised to 
learn that the rich crimson colour so de- 
sirable is the result of full exposure of the 
fruits to sunshine and light right from the 
flowering stage. I have often heard culti- 
rators say: ‘* It is now time to move away 
the leaves and expose the Peaches to the 
sun to get them well coloured.”’ This has 
been said a few weeks prior to their ripen- 
ing. Some extra colour is thus added, but 
I have seen many specimens, suddenly ex- 
posed, badly scalded. “To secure the 
richest crimson tints the tiny fruits must 
be exposed from the time the flower-petals 
fallaway. In this way the small Peaches, 
when of the size of a Barcelona Nut, 
should be quite brown, not green like the 
leaves. Many years ago I had only two 
Peach-trees under glass—Royal George 
and Barrington respectively.~ I had failed 
to procure fruits as rich in colour as many 
specimens I had seen at the large exhibi- 
tions, so I decided to expose the fruits on 
the Royal George tree from the time they 
set. As the house faced the south and 
thus got the maximum amount of sun- 
shine, the fruits were crimsoned nearly all 
over. The tree was well fed and never 
hard forced. 

CLEAN LEAVES.—Red-spider cripples the 
leaves. more than all other insect pests 
combined, if we except bad. attacks of 
thrip. Syringing not only prevents red- 
spider spreading in many instances, but it 
also keeps the leaves clean and healthy, if 
done so that the moisture is dried up by 
sunset. In many instances red-spider does 
a lot of harm where syringing is not sys- 
tematically carried out. This usually 
occurs to trees trained to back walls facing 
due south. I have for many years scattered 
a small quantity of dry soot on the border 
at the foot of the wall once or twice a 
week. After syringing, the ammonia 
arising from the moistened soot checks 
the red-spider, and this pest, consequently, 
does very little harm. G. -G. B: 





TREATMENT OF PEACH-TRED. 


WILL you please Jet me know suitable treat- 
ment when planting and after of a Peach-tree 
against south wall? The soil is dark, rather 
heavy, on shale above limestone.—PBAK. 


[The season is too far advanced even for 
so late a locality as yours for the plant- 
ing of a Peach-tree. Independent of this, 
we are afraid you will meet with but a 
small measure of success, as choice, hardy 
fruits do not succeed outdoors in the Peak 
district. However, we do not wish to dis- 
courage you, so if you can obtain a tree, 
or have one by you, with the buds still 
dormant, the first thing to do is to open 
out a semi-circular hole where you wish 
to plant the tree, 38 feet deep and 6 feet 
wide and long. In the bottom place 
9 inches of drainage, such as brick-bats 
and mortar rubbish, putting the roughest 
on the bottom. and the finest on top. Cover 
this with turves cut thin, with the Grass 
side down. Then prepare sufficient com- 
post to refill the excavation, one-half of 
which may consist of the best of the soil 
dug out of the hole. The other half should 
be good turfy loam, dug 38 inches thick, 
with the Grass on it, from an upland 
sheep pasture, of which you have an 
abundance in your neighbourhood.’ This 
should be chopped roughly to pieces, and 
add, if you have it, one barrow-load of 
burnt soil, and by all means one good 
barrow-load of old lime rubble and 3 peck 
of bone-meal. Mix all the ingredients 
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intimately and fill up the hole to with 
9 inches of the surface. The compost mus 
be trodden firm as it is put in. Then tak 
the tree, cut off all broken and bruise 
pieces of roots, spread out the remaind 
horizontally in all directions, and sprink 
some of the finest soil over them, giviz 
the tree a slight shake or two to settle 
amongst them. Add more soil, tread firr 
and continue in this way until the hole 
filled rather higher than the surroundir 
level. When finished, give the roots 
good watering. 3e careful not to plai 
the tree any deeper than it was befojl 
leaving the nursery. The soil-mark ¢ 
the stem will serve as a guide in this dire’ 
tion. 

After the tree has been planted a for 
night fasten the branches to the wa 
in such a manner that they radiate in 
directions like the ribs of a fan. T 
spaces between should be filled as far : 
possible with young shoots during tl 
coming season, choosing for this purpos 
those which have their origin on the sid¢ 
of the branches only. Carefully presery 
one on either side and at the base of eac 
branch, and allow others to develop : 
distances of 4 inches or 5 inches apart b 
tween the base and tips of the branche} 
The surplus, and all shoots which originat 
on the front of the branches—these a1 
termed ‘ forerights ’’—should be rubbel 
off. This reduction of buds (disbuc 
ding) should take place when the shoot 
are about 13 inches in length. In dv 
course these growths will need {| 
be trained out straight and fastene 
to the face of the wall with shre¢ 
and nails. The growths must & 
kept free from insect pests, the worst. « 
which are black-fly and red-spider. Syrin; 
ing with Quassia extract will kill off th 
former, and copious washings with clea) 
soft water subdue the latter. In di 
weather the roots must be supplied wit 
water. A mulch of litter placed on tl 
surface will obviate the necessity for 
too frequent application of water. — 
unable to obtain a tree suitable for plan 
ing now there is then no alternative but 1! 
wait till autumn. In any case the fo 
going directions will stand good.] 




































































































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Vines in pots.—I have just bought. tw 
Grape Vines—Bowood Muscat and Madresfie’ 
Court—fruiting canes, in 12-inch pots. I war 
to grow and fruit them in pots. I have 
heated house in which I grow plants. Wi 
you kindly let me know what watering ar 
feeding I should give them and any othw 
hints on their culture?—TWENTY YEARS READER 


[Unless the house is well heated ar 
suited to the requirements of the Gray 
Vine the variety Bowood Muscat is one ¢ 
the most difficult to deal with that yo 
could have purchased. Madresfield Cow 
Black Muscat you are more Jikely to sw 
ceed with of the two. The Vines, afte 
being placed in heat, should be syringe 
twice daily to induce the buds to breul 
and that this may take place even 
throughout the whole length of the rod 
bend the latter round in the form of 
semi-circle with the points on a level wit 
the base of the pots. Water must | 
sparingly given, after the initial wateru 
at the start, until the roots become activ: 
The water given should at all times | 
tepid. When the buds have broken al 
the growths begin to develop, tie the cane 
to the roof wires and disbud as soon as 





is possible to ascertain which of t 
growths are furnished with bunche 


These growths or laterals should be abot 
12 inches apart on either side of the cane 
As they lengthen out stop them at tl 
second leaf beyond the bunches. Rub 01 
sub-lateral growths between the canes ar 
bunches, and persistently stop those pr 
duced beyond the bunches at the first lea 
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Vhen in flower fertilise the punches with 
eamel-hair brush, and as soon as well 
st reduce the bunches to six or eight on 
‘ach cane and thin the berries as soon as 
hey begin to swell. When new roots ap- 
ear on the surface place a strip of zine 
inches to 6 inches wide inside the rims 
f the pots and afford a 2-inch top-dressing 
fturfy loam and manure. A similar top- 
ressing May be given with advantage 
/fter the berries have stoned and take on 
qeir final swelling. Liquid manure or 
/uano water, 4 oz. to each gallon of water 
fequired, should be. applied frequently 
‘rom the time growth becomes active until 
“he berries begin to colour generally. 
‘Vatering must be carefully done, as at no 
me should the roots be allowed to get 
‘ry enough to cause flagging of the foliage, 
“hile, on the other hand, water should not 
'@ applied when it is not required, this 
‘qusing the soil to beceme saturated, as 
de active roots then quickly perish. After 
‘ye buds have broken, syringing of the 
‘ies is no longer necessary, but a moist 
‘tmosphere is requisite both before the 
‘ines flower and afterwards or until the 
erries begin to colour, when warm, dry 
‘ir must gradually replace it. When in 
ower the atmosphere should for the time 
‘eing also be kept on the dry side. Suit- 
‘ble temperatures are 50 degs. at night and 
‘j} degs. by day to start with, 55 degs. and 
') degs. when the shoots are about 3 inches 
“yng, 60 degs. and 65 degs. as they lengthen 
‘at and approach the flowering stage, 65 
Jegs. and 70 degs. to 75 degs. when in 
ower and afterwards until the Grapes 
‘ave coloured and finished, when 50 degs. 
+) 60 degs. will be ample. Ventilation 
‘lust always be carefully attended to, and 
ntil the colouring stage is reached the 
‘ouse should be closed sufficiently early 
w full advantage to be taken of sun-heat, 
hen the temperature may, with safety, 
® run up to 90 degs.] 

Grafting-wax.—I have found this mixture 


xcellent, and also very cheap :—Melt together 
1 equal parts Swedish pitch, wax candles, 












hile warm. It lasts a year on the trees if 
equired, and does not go very hard, but re- 
iains plastic—W. J. FARMER. 








VEGETABLES. 


| CUSTARD MARROWS. 

f is surprising how few grow the true 
Justard Marrows. From the middle to 
le end of April is a good time to sow the 
eds of the Custard Marrow, and thus get 
rong plants for putting out, say, a month 
‘YT Six weeks later on. There is no gain 
‘1 too early sowing unless the grower can 
totect after planting. Sown as advised, 
nd well hardened off, planting-out can 
ifely be done late in May. Even then, 
ith cold weather I would not hesitate to 
sfer planting for a time, giving the plants 
_ little food to keep them vigorous. The 
ustard forms are not gross growers: in- 
ed, from seed I had from the Continent 
have had some remarkably dwarf forms, 
.} Which, though the fruits were much 
naller, they were produced abundantly, 
ad I found them most useful to prolong 
l@ season, as sown late—early in August 
and planted in cold-frames, I could keep 
) a Supply till nearly the end of the year. 
hough I could not set the blossoms very 
te in the autumn, there was no difficulty 
| keeping the Marrows when cut for a 
~msiderable time if the stalk was placed 
| Water in a cool store. The Sutton Im- 
toved Custard is an ideal variety for 
linmer supplies. This produces freely 
om the older wood, and given a sunny 
| »sition the fruits grow very rapidly, and 
-hen cooked are delicious. I make it a 
actice to go over the plants at least 
‘ery other day, and by so doing the fruits 





‘ 











esin, and raw linseed oil; apply with a brush’ 








do not get coarse or old, and if cooked 
when quite young they are, in my opinion, 
among the best vegetables we have. I do 
not advise their culture on large masses 
of manure, but in the open. Ifa sloping, 
sunny border is available so much the 
better. I usually give a little decayed 
manure to each plant, leaving a slight de- 
pression to facilitate watering. The Cus- 
tard Marrow, though requiring ample 
moisture, should have free drainage. The 
plants when in full bearing delight in 
over-head waterings late in the day; also 
occasional supplies of food in the shape of 
liquid manure or a quick-acting fertiliser. 
They will then bear freely and continue 
to fruit till cut down by frost. NY. &. BY 





CULTURE .OF WITLOOF. 

A DEEP, rich soil is best. It should be 
well drained, but not dry. Barly in April 
well-rotted manure should be _ liberally 
ploughed in. Deep ploughing is essential, 
as the tips of the roots will go down into 
the ground 10 inches or 12 inches and 
nourishment at a good depth has to be 
provided. After the ground has settled, 
the soil should be pulverised with the 
harrow until it is as fine as the soil in a 
good garden bed. Then with a marker, 
furrows not deeper than 1 inch are marked 
off 3 feet apart, if horse cultivation is in- 
tended, or 15 inches apart if the after- 
cultivation is to be done by a hand cultiva- 
tor. In these furrows the seeds are sown 
thinly about 1 inch or so apart. In order 
to have fine, big heads of Witloof the 
plant must first have large, well-developed 
roots. ‘The seeds are covered lightly, just 
enough soil being placed over them to pre- 
vent washing by the spring rains. 

CULTURE.—The sowing is done in the 
middle of April. As soon as the plants 
are growing freely a mixture of 10 Ib. of 
nitrate of soda and 5 lb. of muriate of 
potash is lightly scattered over every 200 
feet of rows and either hoed or raked in. 
Karly in June the plants, now several 
inches high, are thinned out to from 2 
inches to 24 inches apart. About the mid- 
dle of July the rows are gone over once 
more, and if some plants have developed 
more rapidly than others a second light 
weeding out of the weaklings is made. 
Cultivation during the summer and early 
autumn consists in one or two more 
hoeings and frequent stirring to keep the 
soil mellow, and provide a dust mulch if 
the weather is very dry. By October the 
plants are full grown, reaching a height of 
2 feet and more if they have been properly 
cared for. 'The leaves are broad and dark 
green, but are of no value if the Witloof is 
to be forced. By the middle of October 
the plants are ready for 

Foroine. Witloof is forced in trenches, 
which are dug out 15 inches deep and the 
width of a spade. Placing three trenches 
6 inches or 7 inches apart, with 3 feet 
between them and the next trio, is a very 
convenient arrangement and one that 
Saves forcing material. Since at the depth 
required, clay or sandy subsoil is gener- 
ally encountered, a layer of rich, fine soil, 
well mixed with rotted manure, should be 
put into the bottom of the trench. By this 
time if well grown the roots should have 
attained a diameter of from 14 inches to 
2 inches. Only stocky, finely-developed 
roots with a minimum diameter of 1 inch 
should be used if tirst-class material is to 
be forced. 'The leaves of the selected roots 
are trimmed off about 14 inches from the 
neck, any side shoots are pinched off, and 
the roots shortened to S$ inches. The roots 
are now placed upright in the trenches 
about 14 inches apart, and good, rich soil 
is filled in between them. The actual 
forcing is simple. A layer of fresh stable 
manure, steaming hot, is put over the 
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filled-up trenches, varying in depth from 
24 feet to 8 feet, but never less than 
2; feet, as some overhead heat is abso- 
lutely necessary. , This, heat, not ex- 
cessive, but lasting end steady, starts the 
roots and drives the sprouts toward the 
surface, It will take from four to five 
weeks for the forced heads to attain their 
proper size. The manure is then taken 
off, the roots are dug up and the blanched 
heads are cut off, with about 4 inch of the 
necks of the roots attached. Witloof 
should not be washed before it is packed; 
this will induce premature rotting. 
Country Gentleman. 





New Zealand Spinach.—This is one of the 
best substitutes for the real Spinach, but it is 
best sown in a warm-frame in small pots, one 
or two seeds in each pot. The seeds are rather 
larger than those of ordinary Spinach. When 
hardened off, plant in a warm, sunny spot, 
from 18 inches to 3 feet apart, as it wants 
plenty of room. Use the hoe freely between 
the plants until the ground is covered. For 
later use sow very thinly outside on a warm, 
sunny border in May. Spinach Beet is a very 
good substitute for Spinach, if the cook is free 
trom prejudice. I once had a lot of it, and 
she used it freely till in an unlucky moment 
the vegetable-man told her it was a Spinach, 
and then it was condemned because of its 
colour.—E. H. 


Growing Peas in trenches (P. T.).—Yes, as a 
precaution against drought, in the case of mid- 
season crops, we consider this is a decidedly 
satisfactory mode of growing Peas. We have 
seen trenches prepared as if for Celery, about 
6 feet apart, with a good quantity of old Mush- 
room-bed manure forked into them; and as 
soon as the Peas were up and staked, a good 
mulching of half-decayed manure was applied, 
by means of which one good soaking of water 
kept the soil moist for a considerable period, 
and ensured a fine crop of Peas. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
APRIL 7TH, 1914. 

Tre fortnightly meeting held on the above 
date was characterised for the most part 
by high-class exhibits, the hall being again 
crowded in its every part. The innovation 
to which we referred in our last report, of 
the table-ends being devoted to rock- 
garden exhibits, was, on the present occa- 
sion,.extended to the opposite side, and 
while making for change and diversity at 
these meetings is, we think, also a gain 
from the spectacular point of view as well 
as that of the visitors. During the early 
months of the year alpine and rock -garden 
exhibits are displayed with some freedom, 
and can be more conveniently -inspected, 
perhaps, from the central gangway than 
from elsewhere. While there were no 
outstanding or gold - medal groups 
arranged, the standard-grown Gardenias 
from Colonel the Honourable Mark Lock- 
wood attracted considerable attention, as 
much by the youth and vigour of the 
examples as by the load of flowers and 
buds they carried. Carnations were in 
great form and well done. Daffodils were 
even more numerously displayed, the array 
of seedlings of all classes being well nigh 
endless. Darwin Tulips in bowls were 
particularly good, while flowering plants 
of all descriptions were everywhere. Some 
excellent hardy plant novelties came. be- 
fore the Floral Committee, as well as 
others suited to the greenhouse. 

Hardy plants and alpines.—Near the 
entrance Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., had one of the table-end 
rockery spaces, grouping thereon such 
things as Morisia hypogsea, Primula 
Julizx, the finer Aubrietias, Primula rosea, 
and P. denticulata, some well-flowered 
Fritillaries, both tall and dwarf, Savxi- 
fraga coriophyla, S. aretioides primulina, 
Narcissus juncifolius, and other good 
things. Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, 
had a showy grouping of Aubrietias, the 
very pretty Anemone blanda scythinica, 
the rosy-flowered Arabis, Pulmonaria 
angustifolia azurea, and Primulas in 
variety. Messrs. T. S.. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, Middlesex, had an _ excellent 
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arrangement of rockwork, massing the 
coloured, mossy Saxifrages, Trilliums of 
sorts, Primula rosea grandiflora (of which 
alone there was a fine display), P. denticu- 
lata and P. d. alba, a_ richly-coloured 
variety of the Pasque flower (Anemone 
Pulsatilla) and other such things. - Misses 
Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, staged 
some exceptionally large double-flowered 
Daisies in red and white shades, with 
Primulas, Aubrietias, and other seasonable 
flowers of spring. Messrs. Blackmore and 
Langdon, Bath, had a massed bank of 
Polyanthuses, employing chiefly white, 
crimson, and yellow shades of an obviously 
good strain, 
Limited, Dover, had a particularly fine 
lot of their Polyanthus Cloth of Gold, a 
variety remarkable for boldness and rich- 
ness of colouring. Daphne Cneorum was 
also remarked. Messrs. William Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, N., had a few par- 
ticularly choice alpines, Primulas being in 
strong force, and the double blue Hepatica 
excellent and well flowered. Quite a gem 
among the Saxifragas were some well- 
flowered tufts of S. tombeanensis, whose 
pure-white flowers we have never seen to 
better advantage. Messrs. R. ‘Tucker and 
Sons, Oxford, had many of the more dimi- 
nutive alpines, such as Drabas, the inimit- 
able Androsace pyrenaica, whose pure- 
white, yellow-eyed blossoms on cushioned 
tufts render it one of the most charming 
of its set. Saxifraga Ferdinandi Coburgi, 
a minute-growing kind with golden-yellow 
flowers, was also in this group. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, again brought an 


extensive assortment of alpines and 
shrubs. The former, rich in Saxifrages, 


included such treasures of the group as 8. 
Ferdinandi Coburgi, S. aretioides primu- 
lina, SS. thessalica, S. porophylla, S. 
Frederici Augusti, S. Stuarti, S. pungens 
(golden), S. apiculata (Keston variety), 
flowers cream coloured, and many more. 
The new violet-coloured Chinese Rhodo- 
dendron fastigiatum, which gained an 
award of merit, was in this group, as was 
a splendidly-flowered example of the new 
fragrant - flowered Viburnum Carlesi, 
together with good flowering plants of 
Camellia reticulata. The Guildford Hardy 
Plant Nursery had choice Primulas: in 
variety, Mertensia virginica, Thalictrum 
anemonoides, and other good _ plants. 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, had some novelties in pans, the 
true Primula sibirica, P. Purdomi, with 
handsome, deep-lilac flowers, being two of 
the more notable. A fine pan of Anemone 
ranunculoides (rich yellow) was also in 
this collection. Messrs. Carter, Page, and 
Co., London Wall, had a particularly good 
lot of Violas in pans, the clear blue Mrs. 
Woodgate being conspicuous. From Mr. 
James Box, Lindfield Nurseries, Hay- 
wards Heath, came a_ well - arranged 
rockery exhibit on which were seen groups 
of Primula frondosa, P. rosea grandiflora, 
P. denticulata in variety, P. Juliw, with 


Cenothera ovata and a wide range of 
mossy and other Saxifrages. Messrs. 
Piper, Bayswater and Barnes, again 


arranged a very fine piece of rockwork 
in Cheddar stone, colonising the freer- 
growing alpines thereon with much taste 
and skill. Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christ- 
church, had a showy bank of. the more 
popular spring flowering plants. Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, were also 
responsible for an exhibit of rockwork, 
making much of the newer mossy Saxi- 
frages Bathoniensis and Red Admiral, 
Primulas, the finer Aubrietias, and other 
showy subjects. Messrs. Reamsbottom 
again staged a capital lot of the St. Brigid 
Anemones, in violet, rose, scarlet, and 
other shades in semi-double flowers. 
Other exhibitors of hardy flowers included 


Messrs. G.. and. A..Clark, | 











Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, The Burton 
Hardy Plant Nursery, Messrs. J. Waterer, 
Son, and Crisp, and Thomson and Char- 
man, Bushey, Herts. 

Auriculas.—Mr. James Douglas, Book- 
ham, Surrey, brought his first exhibit of 
these flowers for this season, securing an 
award of merit for a remarkable fancy 
named Gordon Douglas.’ It is of perfect 
form, golden-yellow in colour, and flushed 
with reddiSh-bronze. Other good varieties 
included Admiration (a blue - flowered 


alpine), Lady Veitch (old rose self), 
William Smith (green edge), Phyllis 


Douglas (alpine), and Canary Bird (a fine 
rich yellow, white-eyed show variety). 
Some good Primulas were also shown, that 
named Bookham Gem having handsome 
trusses of violet-coloured flowers with 
white eye. It gained an award of merit. 
The only other exhibit of Auriculas was 
that from Messrs. Phillips and Taylor, 
Bracknell, who staged a nice lot of alpines, 
together with a grand lot of Primula rosea 





grandiflora. 
Roses.—Messrs. Beckwith and _ Sons, 


Hoddesden, showed the new Pernetiana 
Rose Constance in grand form. ‘The 
variety is of fine proportions, rich yellow 
in colour, with a tinge of red on the outer- 
most petals. It gained an award of merit. 
Several fine vases of it were on view. Mr, 
George Prince, Oxford, had some particu- 
larly well-coloured flowers of Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, which drew many ad- 
mirers, and some excellent flowers of 
Rayon d’Or, among many sorts. Messrs. 
William Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., 
had Mme. Edouard Herriot, Mrs. George 
Shawyer, Sunburst, Mrs. Andrew Car- 
negie, and White Killarney, in a well- 
grown lot of these flowers. — 

Greenhouse flowers.—Of these in variety 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, contributed a large table, the 
Azaleas, notably President Oswald de 
Kerchove (semi-double pink), making a 
fine show. Niobe (purest white) was also 
good. The superbly-grown, well-flowered 
lot of Boronia megastigma was rich in 
fragrance, Hippeastrums gave a_ great 
glow of colour and some novel shades, 
while the pure white Rhododendron 
Veitchianum attracted many. Elizabeth, 
Lady Lawrence, Dorking, sent the rarely 
seen Columnea glabra major, which is a 
fine. subject for basket-work in warm 
greenhouse. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons 
had a collection of Clematises in pots, the 
plants being nicely flowered. Messrs. H. 
Cannell and Sons, Hynsford, Kent, had 
some fine vases of Zonal Pelargoniums, of 
which Arabic, Maxim Kovalesky, Hall 
Caine, R. C. Pulling, Mrs. George Cad- 
bury, New York, and St. Louis were all 
fine. Another lot of these showy green- 
house flowers came from Messrs. H. J. 
Jones, Limited, Lewisham, Pink Pearl, 
Charley Buller, Freyda, Mrs. R. C. Pull- 
ing, Ryecroft Gem, and Acquisition were 
the chief. Mr. A. H. Cole, Swanley, Kent, 
had Cinerarias of the large-flowered and 
stellate section, the latter of a good strain. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, dis- 
played Acacias and the showy Metrosi- 
deros floribunda in strong force. ~ 

Carnations.—These were generally very 
fine and well displayed. <A gathering from 
Mr. Hnglemann included Carola, Scarlet 
Carola (a very large and striking red 
flower), Lady Northcliffe, Enchantress 
Supreme, and Lady Meyer, the last two 
very similar looking. Messrs. William 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., had some 
bold, effective vases of King Manoel and 
Lady Ingestre, both excellent pinks of dis- 
tinct shades. The centre of their group 
was of the brilliant scarlet Mrs. Lucy 
Mackinnon, which in the large array as 
presented was most telling. Another 
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superb lot of these flowers came fro 
Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, aj 
in this we remarked such sterling nov 
ties as Lady Audrey Neeld, Hon. John B« 
cawen (a capital pink), Mary Allwoc 
White Wonder, Triumph, Geisha, a! 
Duchess of Devonshire (the last, one of t 
finest of the crimsons). Messrs. Allwo? 
3ros., Haywards Heath, had a partic 
larly fine lot of their unique novelty Ma 
Allwood, which has a presence of its ow 
Wivelsfield White is another novelty, a1 
stands well. White Wonder and ma 
others were also on view. Mr. R. 
Jenner, Rayleigh, had many good vases 
the flowers. A particularly fine collecti 
yas that from Mr. Burnett, Guernse! 
whose Mrs. GC. F. Raphael, R. IF. Felte 
Marmion, White Wonder, Snowstorm, ail 
others all gave evidence of the highe 
culture. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., EF} 
field, had a brilliant lot of Gorgeous, th: 
which ‘perhaps no noyelty has mo 
strongly appealed during the past fe 
months. Baroness de Brienen was all 
well shown. Messrs. W. Wells, Limite 
Merstham, had well-filled vases of the br 
liant- scarlet flowered Champion, wi 
others of Peerless and Philadelphia, thr: 
of the oncoming novelties of the seaso 
As shown they are certainly good. 


Trees and shrubs.—Two of the more ii 
portant things here were Clemat! 
Armandi (a lovely hardy, evergreen, pw 
white flowering Chinese species) and © 
manthus Delavayi (a small-growing bu: 
beset with fragrant white flowers in ax 
lary Clusters). It should make a charmii 
rock shrub, ~Both came from the famo} 
Elstree collection. Messrs. R. Gill ar 
Sons, Falmouth, had some splendid Rhod 
dendrons, of which the brilliant bloo 
crimson Shilsoni was the most co 
spicuous. R. Nutalli (rare, beautiful, ar 
imposing) was also on view. Messrs. | 
and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, N., had a coi 
prehensive grouping of forced shrul 
Azaleas, Magnolias, Wistarias, and oth: 








































































































































things in variety. -Mr. Ll. R: Russe 
Richmond, displayed ._Clematises ar 
flowering shrubs in some yariety. A ne 


Prunus, P. Pissardi Bolirieana fl.-pl., we 
shown by Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridg 
and both in size, colour of flowers, ar 
general effectiveness it promises well. ~ 
has the coppery leaves of the typical plan) 
and is freely flowered. 


Narcissi and Tulips.—There were gre: 
gatherings of these flowers, and a larg 
influx of seedling novelties. Mr. VY 
Watts, St. Asaph, displayed very it 
groups of Great Warley and Hon. Mia 
garet Boscawen. Messrs. Barr and Sor 
had a huge collection, and from it W 
selected Justicia (a giant, all yellow 
Emperor, Catrinia, White Ajax, and Glor 
of Wessenaar (a rich yellow trumpet sort 
Mr. Alex. M. Wilson, Shovel, Bridgwate 
had Sealing Wax and Gadfly (two fine res 
cupped varieties in a superb lot). Messr 
R. H. Bath, Wisbech, had big display 
both of Darwin Tulips and Daffodil 
Rey. G. H. Engleheart had one of i 
unique displays, of which a volume mig! 
be written. Messrs. Walter T. War 
Limited, Bath, had a big lot of the ne 
Queen of the West (a distinguished yello 
self). Mr. Bourne, Messrs. Cartwrigl 
and Goodwin, and Messrs. Herbert Cha 
man, Limited, all had collections of thes 
flowers. Messrs. Sutton, Reading, had 
big gathering opposite the entrane 
Southern Star, Southern Gem, 0 
Olympia (a yellow Ajax) being very fine 
Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Parl 
S.W., were also responsible for a varie 
collection of these popular flowers. 

A complete list of certificated plants an 
medals awarded will appear in our pe? 
issue. 
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i THE WEEK’S WORK. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Plant-houses.—The potting of several 
hundreds of Perpetual-flowering Carna- 
tions which were rooted in January and 
(Pebruary has been occupying much time. 
l'Phese are now standing on a stage well up 
to the light in a low span-roofed house, 
fene half of which is filled with Carna- 
Vtions and the other half with seedling 
| Gyelamens for autumn and early-winter 
| flowering. Cuttings of the newer and 
choicer varieties of Carnations are taken 
as often as they are to be had. ‘Gloxinias 
band Tuberous Begonias have been shifted 
\jnto their flowering pots, and a few dozen 
plants of large-flowered hybrid Schizan- 
| thus have been given another shift into 
9-inch and 10-inch pots. Cuttings of 
border Chrysanthemums are now ready 
| for potting. These will make nice plants 
\for putting out early in May. A good lot 
‘of double blue Lobelia, which is required 
for a special purpose, has been boxed off. 
‘Tt is found that unless the plants of this 
variety are of good size when planted 
i they are late in flowering. L. speciosa 
}and a dwarf white form of the same are 
' not quite ready*for pricking off. Of these 
(but a limited number is required. The 
| pale-blue flowered Agathea ccelestis has 
_ been potted, and as soon as new roots are 
emitted the plants will be stood in a cold- 
\frame. This almost hardy and very free- 
‘flowering composite associates well with 
biennials and perennials. Cupheas, of 
which a few dozen are grown, are useful 
/for summer flowers, being out of the 
jordinary run of bedding plants. Pelar- 
_goniums, both Ivy-leaved and Zonal, are 
being stopped and given more room. 
| These will very shortly be moved into cold 
“pits to be hardened off. Calanthes, which 
have experienced a good long rest, have 
been shaken out and placed close together 
_in boxes and put into the Cattleya-house to 
_give them a start, after which they will 
be potted. 


Propagation. — Cuttings of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine and its varieties are 
_ being taken and inserted in pots and pans 
as fast as they become available. The pro- 
-pagation of Salvia splendens is being con- 
‘tinued, and a batch of S. rutilans and S. 
Pitcheri has also been put in to strike. 
_ 8. rutilans and S. farinacea are two desir- 
able varieties for summer and autumn 
_ blooming in the mixed border. As soon as 
Space becomes available the stools of Poin- 
Settias will be moved into warmth to break 
and afford cuttings. Forced bulbs and 
Spireas—the latter valuable for planting 
in moist situations in the wild garden— 
which always pay for being sheltered for 
a time after they pass out of flower, will 
now take no harm if placed on the alleys 
under fruit walls or similarly-sheltered 
positions for a time, after which they can 
be planted out to become naturalised. 


Show house.—This is now gay with 
_Cinerarias of various types, Azaleas, .the 
hybrid Pelargonium Clorinda, Cytisus 
racemosus, and the forwardest of the 
Schizanthus Wisetonensis now coming into 
flower. A rearrangement will shortly be 
effected when some large plants of 
Deutzia gracilis, Staphylea  colchica, 
Clivias, Eupatorium vernale, and Hydran- 
-geas will be moved in. Part of the roof 
trellis is clothed with a Niphetos Rose, 
: which is now flowering well. The Cycla- 
/Men-house is still attractive. To keep up 
the display the plants which began to 
bloom in autumn and continued to do so 
throughout the winter have been recently 
replaced by a later batch, which consists of 
the best of the seedlings raised in the 
autumn of 1912. Cyclamen blooms in the 
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greatest abundance have been available for 
a period of seven months. Herbaceous 
Calceolarias are growing freely now, and 
require plenty of air and moist surround- 
ings; and the same with. respect to C. 


Clibrani. A few large speciméns of the’ 


latter will be staked out for a special pur- 
pose. 

Carnations.—The Malmaisons are grow- 
ing freely, and the older plants will now 
receive another dose of Carnation manure. 
The plants still receive an occasional 
spraying of Carvita. Soft water only is 
employed for watering. These must now 
be finally staked out, from seven to nine 
Bamboo stakes being ample for each. 
Younger examples which are now making 
good growth will be top-dressed with a 
little fine soil containing Carnation 
manure, and then be staked, one light 
Bamboo cane sufficing for each. The per- 
petual-flowering varieties have been for 
some time yielding a great wealth of 
bloom. Very fine flowers of Mrs. C. 
Raphael, Mme. de Brienen, Duchess of 
Devonshire, White House, Carola, Mary 
Allwood, British Triumph, Lady North- 
cliffe, and R. F. Felton have been cut. 
Other older and very satisfactory varie- 
ties are Aurora, Mikado, Britannia, Mrs. 
H. Burnett, May Day, Fair Maid,-Lady N. 
Brassey, Enchantress and its rose-pink 
form, Floriana, Soleil de France, and 
Duchess of Portland. The plants are 
looked over every two or three weeks and 
relieved of dead and decaying leaves, and 
kept tied in as required. Shade will now 
be required during the hottest part of the 
day. This is afforded by stippling the roof 
glass with ‘“‘Summer Cloud.’ To ayoid 
its being gradually worn off by rain it 
should be put on the underside of the glass 
and while the sun is shining, so that it 
may dry quickly. 

Half-hardy annuals.—These are now in 
fit condition for pricking off into frames 
and boxes. The latter answer very well 
for Dianthuses, Tagetes, Alonsoa, Iceland 
Poppies, Phlox Drummondi, and anything 
which is not deep - rooting. Nicotiana 
affinis and the red variety may be boxed 
off, but they do best in pots, and the same 
treatment will answer best for the new 
red or Gaillardia-flowered Sunflower, 
Seabious, Salvia Bluebeard, and Del- 
phinium Blue Butterfly. Coreopsis carda- 
minifolia. and Antirrhinums are _ best 
pricked off into frames and pits. As a 
large number of the latter are required 
a cold pit is being prepared for them, the 
soil consisting principally of loam and leaf- 
mould. This is made firm, and the plants 
can then be lifted with a good ‘“ ball,’’ and 
get away at once when planted out. In 
all of the foregoing instances the plancs 
need shading from the sun until new roovs 
are formed. After this the less warmth 
they are subjected to and the more natur- 
ally and sturdily they are grown the better 
will the after-results be. The third week 
in this month is quite early enough to sow 
Asters, Ten Week and bedding Stocks, also 
Zinnias. If only limited numbers of 
plants are in request, sow the seed in 
boxes, but when wanted in quantity the 
best way is to sow in drills in a frame 
placed over a bed of prepared soil on a 
slight hotbed. If the lights are covered 
with mats, germination soon takes place, 
after which careful attention to airing, 
watering, etc., will ensure dwarf sturdy 
plants, which should afterwards. be 
pricked off into other frames some 4 inches 
or 5 inches apart. Those who appreciate 
single Asters \should grow the variety 
known as Southecote Beauty, which may be 
had in three separate colours. All of the 
foregoing make the best display when beds 
and borders are set apart entirely to 
them. 











Shrub beds.—Large isolated beds of 
yellow Broom, Azalea mollis, the white 
Cornish Heather, and of Pampas Grass 
(Gynerium argenteum), Berberis dulcis, 
and Dogwood have been cleaned and 
pointed over. The last is cut down annu- 
ally. The Pampas Grass, which is never 
injured by frost, has to be relieved of a 
good deal of foliage annually to keep the 
clumps within bounds, Hydrangeas should 
now have the bracken removed if it has 
not been already done. Then cut out dead 
twigs and weakly growths, and finally top- 
dress with rich compost, which will carry 
them through the summer. 

Box edgings.—Now is the time to break 
up and replant edgings of Box. Planted 
now, every piece will grow and become 
established by autumn. Where the paths 
in the kitchen garden are edged with Box 
it will relieve the pressure later on if the 
clipping is performed now. The first week 
in May is a good time to do this. 

AF oN, 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Fruits under glass.—The fruits on the 
earliest batch of Melons are swelling 
freely, and stimulants may be given more 
frequently. Liquid manure from cow- 
dung is a very suitable stimulant for 
Melons. The stopping and regulating of 
the shoots of later plants must receive 
frequent attention, as *Melons grow 
rapidly at this time of the year. As soon 
as sufficient fruits are set the lateral 
growths should be removed as_ they 
appear. Muscat Grapes are now approach- 
ing the flowering stage. Attend to the 
necessary stopping of laterals before 
flowering commences, but unless. the 
shoots are touching the glass they need 
not be tied down to the trellis until the 
berrieS have set. Examine the borders, 
and if the soil is approaching dryness give 
a good soaking of tepid water. After the 
berries are set, and have commenced to 
swell, the borders should be thoroughly 
soaked with diluted liquid manure-water, 
provided there is good drainage. Late 
Vines should be disbudded before the 
shoots become too large. 3e careful to 
leave sufficient growth to ensure a good 
spread of foliage without causing crowd- 
ing. Admit air freely on all favourable 
occasions. Except during the time the 
Vines are flowering the house should be 
damped freely. 

Hardy fruit.—Iruit-trees and bushes in 
this locality are very promising, but are 
flowering much too early. Apple-trees are 
bristling with plump flower-buds, and 
Cherry, Plum, and Pear-trees are satis- 
factory. Should no frosts occur when the 
blooms are expanded we may expect a 
bountiful crop of all kinds of fruit. 
Apricot-trees will soon need attention in 
the matter of disbudding and thinning. 
This work should always be done as soon 
as the shoots can be detached easily with 
the finger and thumb. If disbudding is 
done thoroughly and intelligently it will 
obviate the necessity of a great deal of 
pruning in the winter. Commence at the 
top of the tree and work towards the base. 
Do not remove all the unnecessary shoots 
at one time, but take away a few over the 
whole tree at each of several operations, 
which should take place at frequent 
intervals. Firstly, rub out the back and 
foreright shoots, then those that are badly 
placed. Thin out such as are not required 
for forming spurs in order to avoid any 
over-crowding of the shoots. If there is 
sufficient space on the wall, train in any 
young shoots that form near the base of 
the tree. Such young shoots may be use- 
ful for replacing old and useless branches 
at a later date. Where the fruits have set 
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freely it is necessary to thin them out 
when it can be seen which are likely to 
swell best. 

Plant-houses. — Gloxinias raised from 
seed sown at the time advised, and pricked 
off into pans/ as soon ‘as they. could be 
handled, are now ready for transferring 
singly to 38-inch pots. If the plants are 
allowed to stand too long in the pans there 
is danger of injuring the roots when 
transferring to pots, thereby causing a 
check. A compost consisting of equal 
parts of loam and peat, with a little well- 
rotted manure and sand, suits Gloxinias 
well. Old tubers that were started some 
time ago in pots a little larger than would 
hold them have filled the pots with 
roots, and must be moved into others two 
sizes larger. Others that were started in 
boxes have been potted into 5-inch pots. 
All the stock—the large tubers as well as 
the seedlings—are placed on a shelf close 
to the glass in a house where a cool stove 
temperature is maintained. If given too 
much heat, and the atmosphere is heayily 
charged with moisture, the leaves and 
stems are liable to become drawn. 
Tuberous Begonias raised from seed sown 
at the beginning of the year will now re- 
quire pricking out a second time, as if left 
unmoved too long they receive a check 
that is injurious. At this shift they 
should be given about double the room 
that they had when pricked out the first 
time. The plants should be given a light 
position, with a warm, moderately moist 
atmosphere, and a light shade when the 
Sun’ is bright. The earliest - sown 
Primulas will now be ready for pricking 





off into small thumb pots, filled with a | 


compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand in 
equal parts. Stand the pots near the 
glass in a house or frame with an inter- 
mediate temperature, and shade from 
bright sunshine. <A little more seed may 
how be sown where a succession of these 
plants is required. The main batch of 
Poinsettias should now be raised as soon 
as cuttings are obtainable. I prefer to 
take the cuttings with a heel of old wood 
attached, and insert them singly into 
thumb-pots filled with a compost of equal 
parts leaf-mould, fine peat, and coarse 
Silver sand. Give sufficient water to settle 
the compost, and plunge the pots into a 
bottom-heat of 70 degs. to 80 degs. Keep 
the propagating-case closed. for a few 
days, and frequently wipe the moisture 
from the glass. Shade the cuttings until 
roots are formed, after which fresh air 


may be admitted so as to gradually harden | 


them. kepotting must be regularly 
attended to, and watering be done with 
great care. Poinsettias succeed best 
When stood near the glass. Cuttings of 
Huphorbia jacquiniweflora may be treated 
as advised for Poinsettias, with the excep- 
tion that they may be rooted four or six 
cuttings in a 60-size pot. E. jacquinie- 


flora is of erect habit, and does not form | 


many side branches. An excellent plan is 
to pot four to six plants together, thus 
forming a bushy plant. Small plants in 
5-inch pots are very useful for decoration. 

Vegetable garden. — Asparagus - beds 
have again had the 
lightly with a digging-fork, to enable the 
yéung shoots to push through the ground 
without injury. Afterwards a good dress- 
ing of common salt was given. Cutting 
Asparagus requires great care, otherwise 
a large number of the heads that do not 
appear will be destroyed with the knife. 
The soil should be drawn back from the 
shoot to be cut, preparatory to working 
the knife carefully down to its base, so as 
not to injure any of the undeveloped sur- 
rounding growths. I have just made-a 
small sowing of the mid-season Broccolis. 
Another sowing will be made in a fort- 





surface soil stirred | 
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| night. 


| Sunny situation. 





night. The late kinds I do not sow until 
the second week in. May. Late sowing 
I prefer for two reasons—one, because the 
ground on which to plant is. not available 
until early Potatoes are cleared off, conse- 
quently the plants would be likely to get 
stunted before they can be planted out; 
and secondly, by early sowing and plant- 
ing the plants get so large that the growth 
does not get hardened sufficiently to with- 
stand severe frost.’ I raise the plants on 
a partially-shaded border, and sow thinly 
in drills 1 foot apart, pricking out the seed- 
lings on to beds as they become large 
enough. Cabbages planted last autumn 
are now ready for cutting. . April and 
Flower of Spring are the earliest. The 
seed was sown the first week in August, 
and none of the plants have bolted. Red 
Cabbage sown on the same date has all 
bolted. Spring-raised Cabbages sown in a 
frame and afterwards pricked out are now 
ready for planting out. These will take 
the place of those planted last autumn and 
enable us to clear the ground as soon as 
the heads have been cut, instead of leaving 
the stumps to supply greens through the 
Another sowing has been made 
to supply heads through August and Sep- 
tember. Cauliflowers will now be planted 
out from frames. If protection is needed 
it will be given by placing inverted flower- 
pots over the plants. Seeds of. Autumn 


Mammoth, Early Hrfurt, Snowdon, and 
Standwell have been sown. to provide 


plants for a succession to those sown in 
frames a month ago. The earliest Celery 
plants that have been pricked out into 
boxes will be hardened off to prepare them 
for planting out. Small sowings of early 
varieties of Turnips are made once a fort- 
Vegetable Marrow seeds for the 
Inain crop have been sown in small pots, 
so that the young plants will be ready to 
set out about the middle of May. As soon 
as the seedlings have developed their first 
rough leaf they will be placed in 6-inch 
pots and grown on under glass until the 
time for planting arrives. I plant on a 
large bed of partially-decayed leaves in a 
The plants are placed 
6 feet apart in holes filled with loam and 
manure in equal parts, and allowed to 
ramble at will. Treated in this way they 
soon develop fruit, and give a constant 
and plentiful supply throughout the 
summer and autumn, until cut off by frost. 
When first planted they are covered at 
night with mats until all danger of frost 
is passed. F. W. GALLor. 
SCOTLAND. 

Outdoor garden.—Shrubberies, where 

flowering shrubs are favoured, now grow 


increasingly attractive. Not for. a con- 
siderable number of years have hardy 


Fuchsias been at the time so far advanced. 
Among useful kinds of these popular 
shrubs which are well adapted for cultiva- 
tion near the sea may be mentioned F. 
Riceartoni, I. globosa, F. gracilis, and a 
variety which is here grown under the 
name of F. hybrida. Occasionally during 
a severe winter the plants may be cut to 


the ground; but they invariably break 
away strongly in the spring, and are 


almost as vigorous as before when autumn 
comes round. In mild winters such as 
that just past Fuchsias break into growth 
early, .and there is always a ‘risk 
that the tender growths may be nipped by 
late frosts, but these are soon replaced by 
dormant buds. Many Rhododendrons 
which usually bloom from mid-April on- 
ward are already in flower, and Moutan 
Preonies are far advanced. Azaleas 
of sorts, if not so early as these other 
things, are yet in advance of their usual 
time. Choisya ternata is studded with 
buds which give promise of a fine display 
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before long. This fine shrub is somewh: 
capricious in its behaviour. © Here 
flourishes better in a deep, rather dam 
soil than it does when planted in a lig) 
yet rich medium, which at first sigl 
would appear to be better suited to it 
development. In the latter case, howeve! 
Cc. ternata neither grows nor blooms s 
well, and the foliage lacks the vivid an 
healthy green which characterises it in th 
damper position. Andromeda  floribund 
has been for some time covered with it 
attractive sprays; and Kalmia latifolia 
advancing rapidly... A plant which 
worthy of consideration is the scarle 
berried Elder (Sambucus racemosa). Di: 
tinct from the weedy ordinary variet 
alike in bark, foliage, and fruit, this tre 
never encroaches unduly, nor does it 1m 
produce itself in such a lavish way as th 
commoner sorts. The berries are free!) 
produced, and rival those of the Holly i 
brilliance. 

Weodiands.—Useful for naturalising 
the Wood Hyacinths (blue, purple, an: 
white) are now making rapid progress 
Primroses of various shades of colour ar} 
largely associated with these, and are noy 
exceptionally plentiful. Concerning th 
latter flowers, when they are earlier. tha} 
usual, birds take a heavy toll of the blooms 
but close observation has convinced m 
that when nesting time begins they ceas} 
to be so destructive. Narcissi of man) 
sorts are plentiful, and they, too, are in-ad 
vance of their usual period in woodlani 
parts. Sir Watkin, Emperor, and other 
of the border kinds are already numerous 
although, on the whole, there do not seen 
to be so many blooms as is generally th: 
ease. A good deal of bulb-splitting i 
visible, and probably this is the result 0 
the exceptionally hot summer followed b: 
the copious rains of early winter. Thi 
colonies of Star of Bethlehem (Ornitho 
galum) increase annually, and in theii 
season are effective ; while clumps of thi 
Summer Snowflake (Leucojum <estivum) 
if not so striking as those of the spring 
flowering variety, are still useful for asso 
ciating with other woodland flowers. Cow 
slips of the larger and improved kinds ai‘ 
ornamental, but they are apt to become 
rather a nuisance. Where they are appre 
ciated, a good strain can be built up by 
isolating promising varieties and selecting 
the best of the young seedling plants whict 
result. It is the best. practice to prove 
these seedlings in the garden before trans 
ferring to. meadow or wood. : 

Vegetable garden.—Advantage has beer 
taken during the week of improvyec 
weather conditions to make up arrears 0} 
sowing and planting. More Peas have 
been sown, including that useful variety 
The Duchess. If sown now, the large and 
handsome pods are freely produced early 
in July, and, in addition to being a heayy 
cropper, the quality is excellent. The 
quarters for late sowings have been made 
ready. Tall-growing varieties are pre 
ferred, Alderman, Walker’s Perpetual 
searer, and Autocrat being largely grown. 
The lines are each 50 yards in length, and 
the distance between each line is 8 feet. 
No attempt is made to take a catch crop 
in the spaces, and a trench almost 
18 inches in depth is taken out. A good 
quantity of rotted Seaweed and yard 
manure is put into each trench-and firmly 
trodden down. Afterwards the half of the 
remaining space is refilled with soil, upon 
which the Peas are ultimately sown and 
covered to within a couple of inches of the 
top of the trench. Under these conditions 
late crops are invariably successful. 
Several lines of Broad Beans (Aqua Dulce) 
have been sown; and full plantings of 
early and second early Potatoes have been 
made. These include May Queen, Beauty 
of Hebron, and Sir John Llewellyn—three 
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varieties which succeed well _ here. 
f, other sowing of Leeks, and further sow- 
ings of Brassicas and Parsley have been 
nade in the open, while more Cauliflowers 
yand Lettuces have been put out into cold- 
*rames. 











f Early Horn Carrots and 
iRadishes, now sown in a partly-spent hot- 
‘sed, soon become of a useable size. Pota- 
toes in pits and in pots require top-dress- 
ling; and French, Beans in bearing require 
jregular, but weak, doses of stimulants, 
)and must be syringed regularly. A small 
sowing of Golden Ball Turnip has been 
| Misked in a sheltered position, but as yet 
\sowings in frames are more reliable. 

} Fruit.—Out-of-doors the fertilisation of 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots now de- 
}mands attention. Bees are yet seldom 
)seen, but in any case it is wiser at this 
\time to rely upon hand-fertilisation. By- 
| and-bye, in the case of the later-flowering 
|Peaches (Dymond and Royal George), in 

4 Slightly less favourable site, the bees will 

(be permitted to do the work unassisted. 
| Pertilisation is always done about noon, 
when the pollen is easily distributed. . Pro- 
stection is, of course, afforded to the trees 
‘in bloom at night. The usual way is to 
(provide fixed protection in the shape of 
“nets stretched upon poles; but I prefer to 
\work with looped lengths of light, but 
(frost-proof, canvas, which can be put on at 
night and removed during the day at the 
sacrifice of but little time. This, I think, 
‘is better than the ordinary method prac- 
\tised, because. during dull and mild 
‘weather the blooms are more exposed, and 
the set is likely to be better. In orchard- 
houses, as yet, it is better to rely upon 
‘ventilation from the ridge alone, and in 
the event of frost, if the fire be lighted 
ate in the afternoon and a gentle: heat 
‘raised in the pipes, it will be sufficient. 
\ Fertilisation here must also be attended to, 
-and whether in pots or in borders the trees 
must not suffer from drought. If insects 
are present vaporising must be delayed 
until the crop is set; but the careful use 
.of Tobacco-powder will keep them in 
check for the present. The latest Vines 
/now breaking, if hitherto kept cool, can 
be assisted with a little fire-heat. This‘is 
especially necessary in the case of those 
/which require a long period of growth, 
‘and which ripen their fruit late in the 
‘year. Where bug is known or suspected to 
- exist constant vigilance is necessary, and 
a eamel’s-hair brush and a bottle of methy- 
lated spirit used regularly will soon effect 
a clearance if persisted with. 

Plant - houses.—Increasing sun - heat 
renders fires less necessary—at least, dur- 
ing favourable weather—and more ventila- 

tion can be afforded. Watering, too, 
“mnakes increasing demands; and in the 
case of houses containing Arum Lilies and 
‘Regal Pelargoniums a close watch must be 
‘kept for aphis. Where Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
-goniums are grown on pillars or trellises 
they, too, are apt to be infected by that 
pest; and where from circumstances it is 
inadvisable to vaporise, the free use of the 
Syringe will keep the fly in check. Dur- 
ing the week more Chrysanthemums have 
been moved into larger pots. These might 
“now go into cold-frames, but as there is 

yet space for them in a cool-house they 

will remain there at present, freely venti- 
lated by night and day. A large number of 
‘seedling Carnations has been moyed into 
8-inch pots and placed in an unheated 
house. A good variety is Riviera White, 
which, sown in February, flowers well in 
pots about Christmas. Notable at present 
is Mme. A. Warroque, a Malmaison of 
/ g00d size and colour, although not one of 
‘the newest. Princess of Wales is also a 
| 200d free-flowering Carnation belonging to 
, the Same family. Schizanthus Wiseton- 
: 





ensis is always attractive. There is an 





improved form which seems to ‘be even 
more free-flowering than the type. Propa- 
zation of everything likely to be needed 
still goes on. Seedlings are being pricked 
off as becomes necessary,’ and seeds of 
greenhouse subjects, as well as those of 
a half-hardy nature for outside use, are 
being sown under conditions suited to their 
requirements. W. McGurFreoa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkeudbright. 





BOOKS. 


“THE HORTICULTURAL? RECORD.‘’’* 
THIS is an account of the Great Inter- 
national Show of 1912, compiled by Mr. 
Reginald Cory, and published by Messrs. 
Jo and ;-A.; Churchill. It: "is... a. pertly 
volume, bigger than many a family Bible, 
but that is an affliction of our time 
—the greatly exaggerated weight of books, 
which makes it impossible to take them to 
the fireside or read them without some 
support. It begins with an account 
of the different groups shown, mostly by 
men who know the different subjects, 
and for the most part is well done, 
except that by Mr. Farrer, who writes 
about garden design, of which be knows 
nothing. He has the fatal gift of a 
gush of words and some pretension to 
scientific and literary knowledge, but he is 
incapable of shedding the least light on 
any one thing, and his words flow from 
him as water from a London street water- 
eart. 

Then follows an account of the patrons 
and presidents, the rules and regulations, 
the functions of the exhibition, with long 
lists of prizes, medals, and awards, and 


even the speeches made at dinners are | 


given, with as much importance, as if 
a lost book of Homer had been found. The 
outstanding features of the book are the 
illustrations in colour of the plants shown. 
An attempt is made to show them just as 
they were, labels and all. The result is 
not very good with this new colour print- 
ing, and the compiler excuses himself in 
that it was difficult to get the photographs 
done at the time. No-doubt ; but the wise 
thing would have been not to have 
attempted the impossible. There is 
nothing uglier for an artist to face than 
a crowd of pots, labels, and flowers all 
stuck together like tiles on a roof. The 
black and white illustrations are better 
because free from the crudeness and 
violence of the coloured views ; but, as in 
all the other 
choice made of the best things, and every- 
thing is shown—good or bad. 

Trees cut into the shapes of birds and 


other monstrosities of the topiary art are wooden dragon, and five Led: 


departments, there is no | 


| to be repeated. 
| May not only claim for the amount, but 





shown with as much care as is given to |} 
new plants or things of artistic merit, and | 


various kinds of garden are shown under 
such names as formal, sunk, Japanese, 
and tiled, none of which expressions has 
very little applicability to anything shown. 
Some of the coloured prints are so erude 
and ugly that they might serve a farmer 
to frighten off the birds, ‘‘ Border flowers ” 
(Plate exii.) being a startling example of 
false colour. The book costs 42s., and 
is worth about 42 pence. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 
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Trespassing poultry (Hnquirer and 
A. T. Somercote).— You are, under no 
obligation to put up a fence or. wire- 
netting, or anything else, against your 
neighbour’s poultry. It is the duty of 


* “The Horticultural Record.” London; J. and A, 
Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough-street, 





your neighbour to keep his poultry at 
home, and if he fails-to do so, and lets 
them trespass into your garden, he will be 
liable to pay you’ for such damage as you 
can proye to have been done by them. 
This may be recovered by action in the 
County Court. You are not permitted to 
poison them or shoot them, or injure them 
in any way. If you do, your neighbour can 
counter-claim against you for the value 
of any fowls you have killed or injured 
by such methods. The best way to go 
about’ getting satisfaction would be to 
send, in a reasonable and accurate 
account of the damages, and ask your 
neighbour to pay it, and to give you an 
undertaking not to allow the trespasses 
If he refuses to do so you 


you may also apply to the Court. to grant 
an injunction to restrain him from con- 
tinuing the trespass complained of—in 
which case, if that injunction is granted, 
disobedience will be punished by com- 
mittal to prison.—BARRISTER. 


No. 17. 


A 
BARBER(OUS) 
WRINKLE. 


How to Plan a Garden. 


The planning of a garden is a serious undertaking, and as 
such should be undertaken seriously. By the time you have 
ended your labours you may feel as if you were ready to 
ve undertaken seriously; but that is merely by the 

First of all select your site, A good idea is to 
find a plot of ground which is bounded on the north by a 
chemical works with four large chimneys, on the west by an 
important railway junction, on the south by a boneyard or 
glue manufactory, and on the east by a bill-posting station. 
Lhe remaining side may be neglected. 

The advantages of a constant procession of 
locomotives passing by your garden is that you obtain all 
the soot you require free gratis and for nothing, while the 
fumes from the chemical works help to keep down insect 
pests. 

As for the boneyard, it will probably speak 
for itself when the summer comes along. Havingselected 
the site, order from your local stationer’s shop a few reams 
of drawing paper, a gross or two of pencils, india-rubbers, 
seb squares, compasses, and drawing-boards, and proceed to 
plan out your prospective Eden. It is a good idea to give 
your good lady a sovereign to buy a new hat, and having 
thus got rid—tut, tut !—haying thus made her happy, to 
invite half-a-dozen or so cronies in to help you. 

‘The planning safely over (and the bottles safely 
hidden before your wife returns) you can proceed to actual 
outdoor opera‘ions. 

if when digging over the ground you come across evidence 
of an earlier civilisation, you should deposit all the old 
boots, shoes, and prehistoric ironmongery on your neigh- 
bour's side of the fence. He'll think the angels haye left 
them for him for a surprise. Remember, also, that a good 
garden is known by its pathways. ‘Therefore don’t be to? 
niggardly with them. The more paths you make, the less 
plants your garden will need—and hold; therefore, looking 
at it In one sense, paths are an economical investment, One 
man made his garden all path, but this was carrying the 
idea just a little too far. 

Next order your sundials. No garden is com- 
plete without at least four sundials; and while you are 
about it send for some plaster vases on pedestals and afew 
gravem images of various patterns. One garden we have in 
mind once had two plaster angels, three iron lions, one 
wnd-the-swans scattered 
about haphazard. Its owner parted with them after coming 
home one night from a club dinner. He said the pictures he 
saw were too animated. ; 

Every garden should have its pergola.—As 
good a way as any is to make one out of four clothes’ props 
and a few disused broomsticks. These, artistically arranged, 
can be made to do all that is necessary, with the added 
advantage that on washing days your archway will not only 
be ornamental but very useful. A combination of white 
Dorothy Perkins and rainbow pyjamas will have a most 
uncommon effect. 

For a summer-house you can use a con- 
demned tramcear, or watchman’s sentry-box, and, at a 
pinch, a discarded bathing-van is not to be despised, Any 
one of these, carefully covered with flowering climbers and 
a coat or two of green and gold paint, with red rosettes and 
white stars, would addan air of distinction to your garden. 

Having got so far, send for your plants and seeds You 
can buy these piecemeal from your local grocer; buta better 
way is to send to Bees Ltd. for a selection that will do you 
credit. Since it is no more trouble to plant. a good plant 
than a poor one, it is just as well to stock your garden with 
a collection or two of Bees’ Guarantested plants. Bees’ 
““Adapta” Plants are adapted to all situations, and will 
grow anywhere (even insuch a gardenas we have endeavoured 
to depict.) 

Lastly, plant_your best border so that it 
may have the BILL-POSTING Station for a 
background. Choice flowers harmonise: wonder« 
fully with advertisements for mustards, breakfast foods, 
new plays, and patent medicines. 

In any case, don’t blame us if your garden is not a 
success. It will be an uncommon one at any rate. 


BEEG LTD., 1758, Mill St., Liverpool, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Questions.—@Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge tf corres- 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EprroR of GARDENING, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, L.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pun- 
LisHER. Whe name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to im the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish thew 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Aspidistra flowers (A.).—Your enclosure is 
the flower of Aspidistra lurida. It is a very 
common occurrence for this useful room plant 
to flower, but many novices do not recognise 
the blooms because they are produced at the 
base of the leaf-stems. 

Pruning Clematises (Shannon Shore).—The 
Clematises belonging to the Jackmani and 
Viticella sections flower on the young or 
summer shoots. The old growths in this case 
are cut back each season as soon.as the frosts. 
have disfigured the plants to within about 
6 inches of the soil, freely mulching the sur- 
face with rotten manure. 

Starting Begonia tubers (W,. M.).—You can- 
not do better than pot up each tuber into pots 
3 inches in diameter. Drain well, and give a 
compost of leaf-soil, loam, sand, and peat in 
about equal proportions. Only just cover the 
tuber, and stand on your greenhouse stage or 
in a frame. When the plants are growing 
freely they may be gradually hardened off 
preparatory to planting out in May. Avoid 
overwatering, especially during the earlier 
stages. 

Palms from seed (Palm) —Unless you have 
artificial heat, and plenty of it, the Palm seeds 


will be a long time in germinating. Even 
when plunged in a hotbed the seeds start 
slowly, and several years will elapse before 


the plants attain any decorative value, hence 
it is better and cheaper for those who only 
want a few plants to buy them and leave the 
raising to the specialist. Palms suitable for 
the greenhouse or the room are cheap enough 
now. 

Potting Azaleas (G. A.).—This may be done 
so soon as the bloom is over, and whilst new 
growths are being made, as the roots are then 
active. But beyond removing the drainage 
from the old balls, the roots should be little 
disturbed. The newer pots should be fully an 
inch wider than the old ones. A good compost 
for them consists of peat-soil and turfy-loam 
in equal parts, some sharp sand being added. 
Plants that are not repotted may have weak 
liquid-manure, one half soot-water, whilst in 
active growth; but repotted plants would not 
need it, as the fresh soil should be good 
enough for them. 


Cobza scandens (P.).—Your best plan is to 
leave your plants of, Cobea scandens alone for 
three weeks or so until all danger of severe 
frost is past, which in your favoured neigh- 
bourhood it should be by that time, and then 
cut them down to within 2 feet or 3 feet of the 
ground, when they should shoot out strongly 
and cover the bare places you complain of. 
The only danger of cutting them down earlier 
is that if a severe frost comes after the fresh 
shoots have started these are killed, and the 
plants themselves often destroyed; whereas a 
frost which cuts the tops often leaves suffi- 
cient vitality in the lower part of the stems to 
make them break again. 

Epiphyllums, treatment of (Willoughby).— 
Potting should be done in March or April. 
After this, and until growth is completed, the 
plants need a warm and moist temperature, 
with syringing night and morning during the 
summer, with a light shading on bright days. 
With approaching autumn less moisture and 
more air, either in a cool-house or in open 
frames, will ripen the growths and ensure 











flowering. Even in winter these plants must 
not have the starving treatment meted out to 
many Cacti, but must have enough moisture at 
the roots to keep the growths plump and 
healthy. On examining our file copies, we find 
you asked the same question in December of 
last year. A reply to this you will find in the 
same terms as above in our issue of December 
6th, 1915, page 800. 


Late Sweet and cooking Peas (Urgent).— 
Your best plan will be to sow your Sweet 
Peas at the end of May in trenches in which 
plenty of good manure has been incorporated, 
seeing to it that the plants are well watered 
during dry weather and frequent applications 
of liquid-manure given. Allow plenty of room, 
and when any flowers appear cut them off, so 
as to prevent seed-pods forming. The cooking 
Peas should be sown at the same time in the 
same way, and attention as to feeding given. 
A great deal, of course, will depend on the 
season and your treatment as to whether you 
will have any Peas at the time you wish. 


Plants in vinery (O.).—You may grow many 
descriptions of plants in pots in your vinery, 
so long as the Vines do not cover all the roof. 
So soon as they do that, they will so far block 
the light that plants, especially flowering ones, 
would do badly. “You should now be able to 
grow  Gloxinias, Begonias, Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Abutilons, Marguerites; indeed, 
myriads of things that flower, giving them 
ample light. But you will do best to get tubers 
of Gloxinias and Begonias, starting them in 
pots at once, as it is late to raise these plants 
from seed. Many other things can be pur- 
chased cheaply as young plants from cuttings, 
and you may raise many flowering plants, such 
as Balsams, Celosias, Petunias, etc., from seed. 


Pruning Abutilon (W. V.).—Abutilons in a 
greenhouse will go on growing indefinitely, 
and need hard pruning at least once a year. 
You cannot do better than cut back your 
plant hard now. It will then break afresh, 
and soon again bloom profusely. You may put 
in some of the tops as cuttings into sandy 
soil, and endeavour to root them. You may 
water liberally when new growth begins, and 
also give some manure. It is the rule to put 
in cuttings of variegated Euonymuses_ in 
August, using good stout summer tops. They 
root best under a handlight or in a frame, 
or in vots filled with sandy soil, and stood in 
a greenhouse. Put in tops of Veronicas now 
into pots as cuttings, and also in September to 
root during the winter. 


Gladioli in pots (Alice).—yYes, Gladioli can 
be grown in pots. They should be potted early 
in the season, say in February. If another 
year you wish to grow them in pots, you 
should pot early and place in a cold-frame. 
As they grow give all the air possible, and 
remove the lights when it can be safely done 
in order to ensure a sturdy growth. For single 
bulbs, pots 5 inches or 6 inches will be re- 
quired, while a 7-inch pot will accommodate 
three bulbs. Two-thirds loam to one-third de- 
cayed manure and a little sand will suit them 
well, and as the pots get full of roots a little 
liquid-manure once a fortnight will do good. 
The Bride, a form of G. Colvillei, is often 
grown in this way, while G. brenchleyensis and 
others succeed under the same treatment. 


Plants for conservatory (lL. W.).—You could 
scarcely have chosen better subjects for your 
conservatory. Pot the Liliums at once, using 
an 8-inch pot for L. auratum, and only half 
filling it with a compost of leaf-soil and turfy 
loam. Place a little sand on top, and the base 
of the bulb upon this. As the bulb grows add 
pieces of turf and dried cow-dung to the com- 
post. Mulchings of this description are a 
great help to Lilies, most of which make many 
roots from the young growths and above the 
original bulb. L. lancifolium or elegans may 
be placed in a 6-inch pot, or three bulbs in an 
8-inch size. Pot Begonias into small pots filled 
with sand and leaf-soil in equal proportions, 
afterwards shifting them on to larger sizes and 
giving a richer compost. You are rather late 
for Callas, but Cannas may be potted on now, 
and aflorded a rich and not too stiff compost. 


Perennials and annuals for small garden 
(J. D. F.).—-Had you stated the sizes of the beds 
or borders you desire to plant we could have 
given you a more helpful reply. In existing 
circumstances we can only reply in general 
terms. Assuming that showy flowers and those 
of value in the cut state to be those most de- 
sired, we should suggest, of perennials, hybrid 
Columbines, Gaillardias, Flag Irises, single 
and double Pyrethrums, Aster Amellus. A. 
acris, Erigeron speciosus, Helenium pumilum, 
Hepaticas, Campanula carpatica and alba, C. 
glomerata dahurica, C. Moerheimi, Phloxes of 
sorts, Coreopsis grandiflora, Heucheras’ in 
variety, Lychnis Viscaria fi.-pl., L. ~chalce- 
donica, Delphinium Belladonna, Achillea 
alpina, Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, and Aster sub- 
coruleus. Of annuals, Linum sanguineum, 
Sweet Sultan, Sweet Peas, Chrysanthemum 
carinatum, Godetias, Mignonette, Nigella Miss 
Jekyll, Antirrhinums,-Orange King Marigold, 
Dianthus Heddewigi, Alyssum maritimum, 
Asters in variety, and Ten Week Stocks. 


TREES AND. SHRUBS. 


Transplanting evergreens (Amateur).—A 
special reason why evergreens should be moved 
where desired, either early in the autumn or 
late in the spring, is that they carry leafage 
all the winter, and if any transplanting at im- 
proper seasons takes place, then there is 
danger that the old leafage may wither or fall, 
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and should that happen the shrub will die. I 
you prefer to leave your Hollies and othe 
evergreens till the beginning of October, anc 
remove them then, they will—because the 
ground will still be warm—soon produce roots 
and thus keep the leafage fresh and vigorous 
Or if you transplant now, do it about. thi 
middle of April, as then the spring warmt 
will induce quick rooting and new growth. I 
the spring be dry, water must be given onc! 
a week, each time a good soaking. A thic} 
mulch of long manure should be laid abouy 
the roots to keen them moist. In transplant 
ing always have the new hole ready to receiv 
the shrub, so that it can be placed in its ney 
position with the least possible exposure of thi! 
roots to the air. 

FRUIT. 


Raspberries (Miss I. Kneevon).—Raspberries 
after the fruit is gathered should have all the 
old canes and useless suckers removed to alloy 
the young canes room to develop. Only suffi 
cient suckers should be left to fruit the follow 
ing season, choosing the strongest and thos 
that are healthy. Five should be the maximun 
number, and these not too far away from thx 
original stool, as once they get wide of the 
old stool the plantation should be broken uj 
and remade on fresh soil. The canes that are 
left should be tied to the old sunports or wii« 
fencing. Those canes that are left should noi 
be pruned in any way, but be allowed to groy 
freely till late in the season, when they may 
be shortened back, not to the required height 
but merely lightened of superfluous wood. Ai 
the final pruning in the early spring, cutting) 
back to the height allowed may take place, as 
if pruned to the proper height in the autumn 
the canes often die back lower down in severe 
weather. After the removal of the fruiting 
canes a good mulch of rotten manure shoul 
be placed over the roots. The same treatment 
answers for the Loganberry. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Water running quickly out of pots (M. L.) 
—The reason of the water running through the 
pots so quickly is because there are interstices 
in the ball of soil or between the soil and the 
sides of ‘the pots, through which the water! 
escapes without moistening the whole of the 
soil. This often occurs in the case of room 
plants, such as Palms, which are apt to be 
occasionally taken up by their stems instead 
of by the pots, when the ball of soil is fre- 
quently lifted out of the pot, and, however 
carefully replaced, leaves a space between the 
sides of the pot and the soil, through which 
water readily finds its way. Worm-holes in 
the soil also afford a ranid means of egress for 
the water. When pot-plants have got into the 
condition described, the only way of thoroughly 
moistening the whole ball of soil is to plunge 
them over the rims of the pots in water until 
bubbles cease to rise to the surface. 


















































































































































































































SHORT REPLIES. 





Moy.—1, Have made inquiries, and no plants 
can be had. The plant, so far as we know, is 
quite hardy. 2, Your best plan will be to ask 
the advice of some buildér and decorator in 
your neighbourhood. 3, We do not know the 
stove, and cannot say what fuel is used.—- 
Citizen.—Looks like mildew, but very difficult 
to say with any certainty from the scraps of 
leaves you send us. Ivy.—The best Ivy for 
your purpose would be the Irish Ivy (Hedera 
Helix, var. canariensis). Salt.—We should 
advise you to ask some practical gardener in 
your neighbourhood to look at the Vines, as 
it is impossible to say what is the matter with 
them without seeing them._——John Dunk.- 
The cause, no doubt, is what you suggest, and 
your only plan is to clear out the soil and 
remake the beds, or clear out some of the soil 
and add fresh, mixing it well with the old, and 
withholding manure. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—H. G. McGill—i, The 
Nepaul Laburnum (Piptanthus nepalensis); 2, 
Specimen insufficient. B., Harrogate.—Me- 
gasea cordifolia. Miss Champernowne.—the 
winter Clematis (Clematis balearica).——J. I. 
Hill—Azara. microphylla. John Acland,— 
Specimen quite dried up. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 














THEODORE TURNER, The Temple, Dale-street.— 
Liverpool.—Catalogue of Seeds and Roots, 
1914. ; 

T. S. Warsz, Lrp., Feltham.—Dahlias, Begonias, 
and Other Plants for Summer Bedding. 


“The Garden Annual” for 1914.—The 
whole of the paper-covered edition of the 
above is now out of print, in spite of the 
fact that we printed a larger number than 
usual. A few copies of the work, bound 
in cloth, are still available (2s. post free). 
Gardeners and others who haye made 
recent changes will oblige the Hditor by 
sending him particulars in order that the 
necessary corrections may be made before 
the next edition goes to press. 


Green Pingo and Water make excellent Shading. XL's 3, 
Cloud, 1/61b., of Chemist, Florist, or Elliott Bros , Acton, 
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From Ashbourne.—The combination of 
Magnolia stellata and Magnolia Kobus, 
/ backed up by Bamboos, makes a good con- 
_ trast, the latter being in reality the tree- 
form of the former. Have you obtained 
| some of the newer Aubrietias? There are 
‘some good contrasts of colour. At present 
Prunus blirieana fl. pl. isin full flower. Itis 
larger than Prunus Pissardi both in flower 
Jand leaf, and the latter is darker as well. 
I suppose you saw the illustrations of the 
) Wisley rock garden in last week’s 
| Gardeners’ Chronicle. What a pity it is 
‘illustrated with every fault of artificial 
work. We are only at the fringe of 
“ stone-setting’’ and ought to rest quiet 
until the pictures are more natural. How 
right you are upon the education of young 
gardeners. Observation and experience 
are the elements of success, combined with 
a certain proportion of brain. An em- 
ployer who collects his plants judiciously 
can do the rest, and if an employer does 
not take an intelligent interest in his place 
_ he does not deserve a good garden. There 
_tmaust be various forms of Primula Forresti. 
_A day or two ago I believed that I had 
‘obtained a white form of this plant, but 
when the buds, which were so covered 
_ with a white tomentum as to encourage 
the hope of white flowers, opened, ‘there 
Was the usual yellow colour. This, how- 
ever, does not occur upon the usual form 
as first introduced so far as I have been 
» able to ascertain.—R. H. B. 


_ The single Camellias in stormy days.— 
I cannot help telling you how much I have 
enjoyed my single Camellia as a bush for 
-Imany years in the open air. Some of the 
’ severest storms have occurred lately and 
it has not taken the least notice of them. 
I find the bold flowers with their golden 
“Stamens as useful in the house when cut 
as they are handsome in the open 
'Shrubbery. The kind that does best is the 
Single red, which is now where it has stood 
over twenty winters, in a Close group never 
‘protected or nourished in any way.— 
M. G., Sussex. 
| Beautiful Daffodils.—Messrs. Barr and 
‘Sons send us a galaxy of these, now not so 
‘dear to buy as they. were when new. 
-Among them the following are those that 
jcharmed us most from their colour and 
‘form:—Rev. D. R. Williamson, Lord 
: Roberts, Lady M. Boscawen, Maid of 
Athens, Cleopatra, Lady Audrey, King 
Alfred, Hamlet, Leedsi Amazon, Cal- 
Purnia, Horace, and Duke of Bedford. 








The English eine Hyacinth (Muscari 
racemosum).—This is often a little in the 
background now, owing to newer kinds, 
and I did not give it a very good place. I 
now hope to make a better use of it, as it 
is aS good as any, and being a native of 
our own land is very free in almost any 
soil. A good flower, too, to naturalise 
among Daffodils.—W. 


Spring flowers.—In addition to many 
other varieties, the flowers of Polyanthus- 
Narcissi are now (March 30th) available, 
while border Tulips—yellow, white, and 
scarlet—are at the same 
numerous. The stems of the latter 
coronaria may now be freely picked.— 
W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


The Peacock Windfiower.—This flower I 
used often to admire in gardens 
Paris, but saw very little of it in England. 
It is quite a bright and distinct-looking 
flower and is simply a double or monstrous 
variety of the scarlet Anemone (A. ful- 
gens), which so many grow and enjoy. I 
grow mine best in a meadow, but I do not 
think this double form would be happy 
treated thus.—W. 


Summer edgings.—Hdgings for garden 
walks need not necessarily all be raised 
under glass. Much beauty may often be 
experienced by sowing out-of-doors things 
that will in a few weeks come into bloom. 
In this connection may be mentioned 
Tagetes signata pumila, Jacobeas, 
philas, Virginian Stock, Candytuft, 
Nasturtiums. Often a border edg 
these simple things is as attractive as with 
subjects raised with care under glass.— 
TOWNSMAN. 

Hardy Cyclamens and _ shelter.—‘‘ West 
Surrey ’’ (page 235), in the course of his 
remarks regarding these plants, says that 
““many fail from placing them in too open 





and 


positions, where their leafage gets 
damaged by wind, etc.’’ Shelter is of 


considerable importance and is frequently 
overlooked in planting, as a look at a 


colony of the hardy Cyclamens in bloom | 


or in leaf will not readily convey any sug- 
gestion that they need. shelter. Yet in 
exposed positions one has seen many 
corms almost denuded of their leaves 
after a gale of unusual severity. I re- 
collect planting some in a garden new to 
me, where they were set in a place which 
in a certain wind was much exposed to an 
eddy of the storms. As the result of 
very severe gale many of the leaves were 
twisted off and the plants greatly 
weakened.—S. ARNOTT. 


date fairly | 
appear 
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about | : 
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| soil, 
| the Pines.—W. 
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Dendromecon rigidum.—ThisC: vlifornian 
shrub comes to us from Messrs. Dickson’s, 
of Chester. It is very well grown and in 
plentiful bloom. I grow it now in the 
open air, and so far not very successfully. 
Messrs. Dickson’s plants are, no doubt, in 
a cool house. In our country, especially 
in warm cool soils, the plant is well worth 
a place against a warm wall.—W. 


May Flower (Epigzea repens).—The best 
lot of this I have ever seen has come from 
Mr. Anthony Waterer, in whose great 
nursery it seems to be very happy, and it 
is a thing that is not very happy unless it 
gets the soil it likes. I have seen it in poor 
sandy: woods in New Jersey running. as 
only weeds run in very sandy and thin 
with only a little bit of shade from 


Pines from layers or cuttings.—‘‘ By- 
little use. I would not accept them as a 
gift. Pines are very easily raised from 
seed, but grafted they are not natural or 
right. The only thing I should trust in 
that way is the Savin which runs along 
the ground but never makes a tree. It is 
likely that some of the noble trees we 
hear of as being so fine in Japanese 
forests are not so good here just because 
of this grafting and increasing by layers. 

Primula Bookham Gem.—In the group 
of Auriculas shown by Mr. James Douglas, 
of Great Bookham, at the Horticultural 
Hall on April 7th was this pretty hybrid 
Primula, which was given an award of 





merit. It is apparently a cross between 
a garden form of Auricula and Primula 


viscosa. The habit of the plant is good 
and the flowers perfect in shape. They 


are of a beautiful rich violet-purple colour 
with a white eye. It is certainly a valu- 
able addition to this charming and inter- 
esting class of Primulas.—K. R. W. 


Rhododendron Cornubia.—One of the 
most brilliantly-flowered hybrids which 
have been exhibited at the recent meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society bears 
the above name. It is a cross between R. 
Shilsoni and R. arboreum, the former of 
a brilliancy akin to the newcomer. The 
latter, however, is characterised by greater 
earliness and by flowers of a brighter hue. 
The flowers came from Messrs. Gill, who 
grow these things in favoured Falmouth. 
The plant is said to be quite hardy, and 
there are certainly those evidences of 
hardiness in the firm-textured leaf and 
other things that go a long way to prove it. 
Some of the earliest batches of it were 
seen in February.—E. H. J. 
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The Japanese Weeping Cherry.—This| Prunus Blirieana fiore-pleno. — The 
graceful flowering tree is a storm resister purple-leaved variety of the Cherry Plum 


and very beautiful in mid-April. I grow 
it as a grafted standard near the pond 
side. I have heard it has its drooping 
habit in the woods of Japan and that it is 
not a mere garden variety. Therefore it 
would be well to have it on its own roots; 
surely not impossible to the Japanese 
nurserymen, who send us many things 
now.—W., Sussex. 


Puschkinia scilloides.—I have tried a 
number of dealers for this plant but have 
always had Puschkinia libanotica sent to 
me. In one or two cases P. libanotica com- 
pacta was sent, and in others the ordinary 
P. libanotica. Neither of these has the 
innate grace of P. scilloides, and the form 
called compacta, in particular, is much too 
stiff to take the place P. scilloides ought 
to have. I think one cause of its scarcity 
must be the fondness slugs have for these 
Puschkinias. They are specially fond of 
P. scilloides, and when the foliage has been 
cropped close for a season by the slugs 
there is but a poor prospect of the bulbs 
remaining long in health. When this 
browsing is continued for a couple of 
years it is hopeless to expect to retain the 
Puschkinia.—S. ARNOTT. 

Sophoras in Scotland.—Several notes on 
Sophora having appeared lately I may say 
that Sophora tetraptera, var. micro- 
phylla, is perfectly hardy here, on the east 
eoast of Scotland, at least on a wall. One 
of my plants, some 16 feet high, flowers 
freely, and this year is, or will be, a mass 
of blossom. ‘This plant is evergreen and 
has neyer been touched by frost, though 
20 degs. to 80 degs. are not uncommon in 
hard winters. There exists in many 
gardens some confusion as to specific or 
varietal nomenclature of Sophora. Sophora 
tetraptera has two principal varieties— 
grandiflora and microphylla. ‘These are 
easily separated by the number and shape 
of the leaflets. S. grandiflora has up to 
twenty-five leaflets, narrower and larger 
than in S. t. microphylla. In the latter 
they are more nearly orbicular, and num- 
ber twenty-five to forty. Sophora Mac- 
nabiana is a synonym of S. microphylla.— 
ArcH. BucHAN HEPBURN, BART., Smeaton- 
Hepburn, Prestonkirk, Scotland. 


New Daffodils.—In the reports of the 
fortnightly meetings at Vincent Square one 
reads of the many interesting novelties in 
Daffodils that are exhibited and wonders 
how many will he available for the 
ordinary individual, and, if acquired, take 
the place of the best old varieties in the 
flower garden. I write flower garden in 
the widest sense of the word, for nearly 
all members of the family are seen to the 
best advantage rising from Grass and not 
in formal beds; this applying to the small 
early yarieties like minimus and: cycla- 
mineus and those of delicate habit alike 
in flower and growth, as Queen of Spain. 
As to the giants among the trumpet and 
incomparabilis sections the thought as to 
the probabilities of new varieties for 
naturalisation is furnished from the fact 
that sorts sent out say from ten to fifteen 
years ago have certainly not as yet super- 
seded those of a very much earlier date 
for outdoor culture, and in planting out- 
side one likes to think not only of a goodly 
display, but that the plants will increase 
with each succeeding year. Even in the 
ease of cyclamineus, which increases so 
slowly, it is nice to note a’ slight improve- 
ment each season. Growers who have the 
opportunity of acquiring a few new varie- 
ties annually and the space to plant them 
to the best advantage might give us the 


benefit of their experience that we might 


know how they behave in comparison with 
old fayourites.—B. B. 8S. 








(Prunus cerasifera) so generally known as 
Prunus Pissardi has of late years given 
rise to some double-flowered forms. One 
of these, P. Moseri flore pleno, was given 
an award of merit by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society a couple of years ago, and 
on April 7th a similar honour was _ be- 
stowed upon that at the head of this note. 
The foliage is tinted as in P. Pissardi 
itself, and perhaps of an even somewhat 
deeper tone. The double flowers, which 
are each a good inch in diameter, are of a 
pleasing rose pink shade, deeper than 
those of P. Moseri flore-pleno. All the 
forms of P. Pissardi are well worth re- 
cognition from their flowers alone, as they 
are borne in great profusion, For bloom- 
ing under glass, too, they are well suited, 
especially the double kinds, as they fur- 
nish a distinct feature from their near 
allies P. triloba and P. japonica flore- 
pleno. 

The Dalmatian Broom (Genista dalma- 
tica)—This charming little Broom is 
closely related to the Spanish Broom or 
Spanish Gorse (G. hispanica), from which 
it is easily distinguished by its dwarf 
stature. Growing but a few inches high-- 
tlants a dozen years old may be no more 
than 9 inches above the ground—it forms 
a dense and compact carpet of stiff, spiny 
pranches, sparingly clothed with tiny 
green leaves during the summer. The 
golden flowers are borne in June in small 
terminal racemes, which are sufficiently 
numerous to hide the branches. Its dwarf, 
compact habit fits it well for a sunny 
position in the rock garden. Full sun is 
not, however, an absolute necessity, for it 
also gives good results as an undergrowth 
to thin beds of shrubs. Planted in such a 
position, however, care must be taken that 
the larger plants are deep-rooting, other- 
wise they will rob the Broom of nourish- 
ment. Propagation is effected by means 
of seeds or by cuttings taken during July 
and inserted in sandy soil under a hand- 
light, where they must be left until spring. 
—D.W. 

Rhododendron fastigiatum.—This is 4 
curious miniature Rhcdodendron, yet at 
the same time a very pleasing one. It 
somewhat suggests R. intricatum, but is, 
to my mind, judging by the specimen 
shown, a prettier little plant. It was 
about 4 inches in height and freely 
branched, while it bore several small 
trusses of flowers of a more decided blue 
tint than in R. intricatum, and each about 
an inch across the expanded mouth. The 
tiny ovate leaves are very much crowded 
on the shoots, and they overlap one 
another in a curious fashion. This Rhodo- 
dendron is said to be quite hardy and 
should make a good rockwork plant. It 
received an award of merit at the Horti- 
cultural Hall on, April 7th.—W. T. 


——Within the course of a year or two 
three blue-flowered novelties of the above 
race, all apparently baving affinity with 
R. intricatum which played the part of 
pioneer, have been introduced. This last 
made its appearance three or four years 
ago, perhaps more, and now within the 
space of a week or two R. violaceum and 
the above-named have put in an appear- 
ance. All are apparently Chinese alpine 
species, and all save violaceum have been 
honoured by awards of merit. The sub- 
ject of the present note was presented as 
a three-four year old -specimen—a little 
bush 6 inches high with branched stems 
terminated by trusses of rather pale violet 
flowers. The flowers are each about an 
inch across when fully open, the plant 
promising considerable freedom of flower- 
ing. The small leaves are crowded on the 
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stems, ovate, freely peppered with rusty- 
looking dots, and less than 1 inch long by 
2 inch broad. 


Rose Commandeur Jules Gravereaux.— 
On March 19 in one of my Rose beds I 
found a shapely though small bud of this 
Rose. This is the second bloom of this, 
variety I have had this year. In the last 
week in January I was able to cut a well- 
developed flower, with a full complement? 
of dark, ruddy foliage, which lasted for 
over a fortnight in water. This Rose, 
raised by M. Croibier in 1909, is unique in 
point of shape, being more like a Parrot 
Tulip than a Rose. The petals, which are 
few in number, are large and thick, and! 
euriously serrated. The flowers, which 
are borne singly on erect stems, are very 
pleasing in the bud state, being long and 
pointed. The colour is a rich fiery crim- 
son which does not fade or go ‘‘ blue.” It 
is sometimes known as the red Druschki 
and is a seedling from that well-known 
variety. Unlike its parent, it is strongly 
scented. In habit it is vigorous and erect,} 
but not such a tall grower as Druschki, 
while the red-tinted wood and foliage 
make it quite an attractive bush apart} 
from the flowers.—EGLANTINE. 


Clematis Armandi.—This new species of| 
Clematis was given a first-class certificate | 
by the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on April 7th. It is 
an evergreen species native of Central and | 
Western China, and is frequently met with) 
at altitudes above 3,000 feet on open scrub- 
clad mountains. Seeds were sent home by 
Wilson, and the resultant plants flowered 
for the first time at Coombe Wood in 
April, 1905. At first glance this might 
almost be taken for the New Zealand 
Clematis indivisa, bearing as it does 
trifoliate leaves of a dark green leathery 
texture. They are, however, larger than 
those of ©. indivisa. The flowers, which 
are borne freely in the axils of the leaves, 
are each fully a couple of inches in dia- 
meter, and composed of six or eight seg- 
ments, thus forming a white starry bloom. 
Another point of resemblance to C. indivisa 
is the fact that it blooms during the spring 
months as that species does. Clematis 
Armandi is said to be quite hardy, but 
the flowering specimen shown had eyi- 
dently been brought on under glass. Hyen 
if not quite hardy in the open it should 
form a desirable wall plant. As nearly 
all the hardy Clematises are ‘deciduous, 
this will form a pleasing change. 


Hydrangea Sargentiana. — This new 
Chinese Hydrangea (figured on p. 255) was 
introduced to this country about four 
years ago by way of America, for seeds or 
plants were originally sent to the Arnold 
Arboretum from Hupeh about 1908. It 
flowered at Kew in 1911 and was figured 
in the Botanical Magazine, t. 8,441. 
Altogether a remarkable shrub, it is chiefiy 
distinct from other species by reason of its 
branches being covered by stiff, bristly 
hairs, and its leaves being larger than 
those of other kinds. In a wild state it is 
said to grow into a bush 4 feet to 6 feet 
high. The leaves vary considerably in 
size, those on young, vigorous shoots some- 
times measuring 8 inches or 10 inches in 
length by 6 inches in width, whilst those 
on older branches may be only half that 
size. The flowers are borne during 
summer in flattened heads from the points 
of the branches, the inflorescences being 
sometimes 8 inches or 9 inches across. 
They are composed of an unlimited nwn- 
ber of small, rose-tinged, fertile flowers, 
and a comparatively small number of 
sterile ones, the latter being white shaded 
with pink. Although not in the first rank 
of. Hydrangeas regarding hardiness, it 
appears to be quite as hardy as H, Hor 
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i tensia, and may be expected to grow in 
)) any place where that plant thrives. Given 
i good loamy soil it grows freely and is 
* likely to become a popular plant in gardens 
\| in the south-west counties and other places 
. where a similar climate prevails.—W. D. 
Plum blossom in the western counties. 
-—For the past fortnight the Plum orchards 
| have been quite gay. The early varieties 
_ commenced flowering about a fortnight 
ago, but it was not until the last week that 
the majority of them were in full bloom. 
'-I drove for miles through the Plum 





registered since March 
several occasions the 
white.—H. C. P., Gloucester. 
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MAS) AND 


HOUSE. 
THIS poor Dogwood has been called the 
It is very effective in 





Cornelian Cherry. 
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Grass has been 


THE CORNELIAN CHERRY (CORNUS 
LENTEN ROSES IN 












INDOOR PLANTS. 


—_— 


CHINESE PRIMULAS AT FORES 
HILL. 
Despre the fact that the Chinese Primula 
In its various sections and many coloured 
| forms is a popular plant with all who grow 
greenhouse flowering plants in winter, one 
| hever fully realises the extent of such 
| popularity unless he visits at flowering 
| time some of the nurseries where these 
| Primulas are grown specially for seed pro- 
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The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas) and Lenten Roses in a Jar. : 


orchards last week, and everywhere there 
Was a wealth of flowers on every variety, 
from the common hedgerow kinds to the 
choicest sorts. The Green Gage, Victoria, 
Pershore, Damson, and others are alike 
white with flowers. Before me as I write 
there is a large tree of Belle de Louvain 
jthat is full of flower to the tips of the 
branches. When one gets to the top of the 
hills and looks across the valleys the white 
orchards in the distance are a fine sight. 
So far, though there has been an abund- 
ance of rain, there has been no frost 





| 
: 
: 
1 


the spring when growing in any poor soil. 


| We have lately used it in the house in a 


little bronze jar with some Lenten Roses, 
as shown. 


Daphne Mezereum alba in pots.—As a pot 
plant for the conservatory or for brimging into 
the house, I can recommend this. In the last 
week in February I saw several plants in 
8-inch pots a mass of bloom. These, each about 
18 inches across and 24 inches high, were 
covered with bloom. When I saw them they 
were standing on an open border plunged in 
ashes. The ‘owner told me they were to be 
used for the house. Nothing could be more 
suitable, their scent being another recommen- 
dation,—J. ¢, F. ©, 





duction. Then, seeing the plants in their 
thousands, house after house being filled 
with the crop, one begins to realise, to 
some extent at least, what an important 
plant the Chinese Primula is. Even so, 
one can never rightly gauge its value from 
the plants on view, and only when the 
visitor learns that the demand for ounces 
of seeds of former years gives every indi- 
cation of developing into pounds, if not at 
the present time, certainly at some not 
very distant date in the future, does he 
realise the enormous importance of such 
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a crop. Another item of far-reaching im- 
portance, too 
perhaps unknown, is that the seeds of these 
strains of Primulas must be home-grown. 
From continental and colonial sources may 
come pounds, even hundredweights or 
tons, of not a few of the more popular 
annuals of the garden, but nowhere can 
be found but in Hngland, and then only in 
a few instances, the high-class strains of 
these Primulas, which have resulted from 
years of cross-breeding and selection from 
the finest stocks of these flowers the world 
has ever known. Nowhere else, indeed, 
can their like be found; nowhere else, in 
fact, where for the single purpose of seed 
production can the plants be found grown 
in their thousands and of such unparal- 
leled quality as in this country. Inferior 
types—the free-seeders and comparative 
weeds of the race—are common enough. 
Hence, in a visit to such an establish- 
ment as that of Messrs. Carter and Co., at 
Forest Hill, the visitor not only sees a fine 
display of bloom, but one also in which the 
best of everything in its class is well done. 
That the Messrs. Carter do not grow their 
thousands of Primulas under ideal condi- 
tions may be gathered from the fact that 
the Forest Hill branch of the firm is but 
a mile or two from such smoke-ridden 
areas as New Cross and Lewisham and 
probably less than six miles in a direct 
line from London Bridge. These draw- 
backs notwithstanding, we recently had 
the pleasure of inspecting a few thousand 
examples of the high-class strains of these 
flowers for which the firm is noted. From 
year to year the Star section of Primulas— 
P. stellata—is here in great force. Hence, 
even a casual observer might safely 
assume that these Star Primulas are 
highly popular. They appeal to the 
ordinary amateur, not merely by reason of 
high decorative value, but equally because 
of their value for cutting, their simple cul- 
tural requirements, and, not least, their 


elegant grace, which is among their 
greatest charms. Size, indeed, in the 


Star Primula counts for but little. Of 
this section, Giant stellata (crimson), a 
new variety, was notable for both colour 
and refinement. Fairy Queen has a colour 
combination approximating to that of the 
Duchess—i.e., white, carmine, and sharply- 
defined yellow eye. P. stellata Salmon, 
P. s. Grimson, and P. s. Blue are other 
good varieties in this set worthy of atten- 
tion. I had the good fortune to see the fine 
batches of these Star Primulas in their 
prime, the nearly-foot-high pyramids of 
flowers emerging from a leafy setting of 
more than 15 inches across. 

Then in considerable force appeared The 
Duchess, a variety that has everywhere 
proved enormously popular. Its large and 
handsome flowers are coloured white, with 
heavy crimson zone and distinct yellow 
eye. Crimson King is also an undoubted 
favourite, and, while on a pinnacle of its 
own for colour, has few equals for 
freedom of flowering. Holborn Queen was 
prominent and good among the large- 
flowered class. ‘The flowers are pure 
white, with Fern-leaved habit. Giant 


Magenta, while among the larger-growing | 


sorts and of a vigorous habit, has the repu- 
tation of being a good keeper, an item of 


importance when the plants are employed | 


in conservatory decoration. Giant Crim- 
son and Giant Pink are excellent in their 
way, the latter not merely one of the finest 
of its colour, but an easy doer to boot. 
Bouquet White is a singularly appro- 
priate name for a variety whose flowers, 
on 3-inch-long peduncles, are produced in 
whorls and supported by a leafy blade on 
which the flower rests. ‘The well-grown 
plants were not at the time of my visit in 
their prime, but being later to flower than 
the majority there was the promise of an 


frequently overlooked or | 


| command. 


| recent years 





abundant display. Then one could not get 
away from the purity and highly-orna- 
mental habited. King Edward VII., the 
frilled petals adding beauty and infor- 
mality. Princess May, too, a light- 
flushed pink, appealed by reason of the 
size of its flowers, handsome truss, and 
vigorous habit. Taken all in ally Tt isa 
most satisfying sort. Holborn Coral is 
virtually a counterpart of it, differing 
merely in colour, which is of a terra cotta 
rather than a:‘‘ coral’’ shade. There were 
many others, each possessed of some 
special attribute meriting consideration. 
Then in a section apart were the doubles 
and semi-doubles, beloved of the florist. 
Enough has been said, however, to show 
that at the hands of Messrs. Carter 
Primula sinensis in all its forms is re- 
ceiving that attention and care justified by 
one of the most popular flowers of our 
time. BH. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hippeastrum organense.—l have quite a 
large stock of bulbs of this (the Organ Moun- 
tain Lily), a brilliant scarlet with from three 
to five blooms on a spike. I have never seen 
this bulb advertised in catalogues. I also have 
what I take to be H. reticulatum in bloom—a 
grand rosy-vermilion, with scarlet veins, and 
white tips to petals. I have had Clivias con- 
tinuously in bloom since the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and shall have for the whole of this 
mon at least.—A. G. BuTLer, Beckenham, 

[We cannot find the specific name of 
organense applied to any Hippeastrum in 
the various works of reference at our 
From what you say we are in- 
clined to think that the plant referred to 
must be Hippeastrum pratense, which is 
generally grown in gardens as Habranthus 
pratensis, or occasionally as H. pratensis 
fulgens. As such you will find it priced 
in various catalogues of bulbous plants. 
Compared with the garden forms of 
Hippeastrum those of pratense are small, 
put of a brilliant scarlet colour, with in 
most instances a yellow or greenish-yellow 
tinge in the centre. The other species (if 
it be a species) is certainly not reticula- 
tum, whose flowers are of a light colour 
heavily veined with deep rose. The leaves, 
too, have a whitish stripe down the centre 
of each, added to which H. reticulatum 
rarely flowers till the latter part of the 
summer. You must be very successful 
with your Clivias to have a good display 
of bloom from them over such a long 
y-eriod. | 4 

Stimulants for plants in pots.—It is, I 
think, generally agreed that the best time 
to afford stimulants to plants in pots is 
when they have used up most of the nutri- 
ment in the soil in which they were potted. 
This is, with most subjects, when the 
blooming period is approaching, when a 
suitable manure acts as a ‘‘ pick me up.” 
Amongst so many good fertilisers one can- 
not particularise, but it is perhaps as well 
to point out to those who are in a position 
to procure them without much trouble 
that cow, sheep, and horse droppings are 
not to be despised, whilst soot, applied 
through the water-tub, is a most excellent 
invigorator. A change of food is often 
beneficial, and it is possible to surfeit even 
a plant with one kind of food.—W. F. D. 

Primula obconica.—Seed of this showy 
and free-flowering greenhouse subject, if 
sown now, will provide plants which are 
useful in late autumn and early winter. 
It is unfortunate that so many growers 
have been compelled to discard this plant 
owing to its irritating effect upon the skin 
of those who are obliged to handle it. 
This is more to be regretted because in 
great improvements have 
been made in respect of colour, and it is 
now possible to get a wide range of shades 
in place of the, at one time, stereotyped 
lilac, Personally, IT haye always been im- 








mune from the irritating effects of this 
Primula, and, therefore, handling it my- 
self, it is grown to some extent. Seed 
germinates slowly, and the seedlings are 
pricked off as soon as possible into 
shallow pans and given a moderate heat 
for some time after pricking off. In early 
May these are planted out in a cold-frame, 
and they make large and robust plants by 
the end of September. They need, during 
the interval, but little attention, sufficient 
water being afforded and the flower-spikes 
regularly picked off. In September the 
plants are carefully lifted and potted, and 
gradually brought into heat as required, 
after being shaded and syringed until they 
recover from the slight check of lifting. 
—KIRK. 

Columnea’ glabra major. — ‘This 
Columnea, which was given an award of 
merit by the Royal Horticultural Society 
on April 7th, is of a half shrubby charac- 
ter, whose long arching stems are of a 
stout, fleshy nature. The flowers, which 
are borne in small clusters at the points 
of the shoots, are each about 3 inches in 
length and bright scarlet in colour. From 
the arching semi-pendulous style of 
growth this Columnea would make a first- 
rate subject for growing in a suspended 
basket, as in this way its showy flowers 
would be seen to adyantage. The mem- 
bers of this genus are mainly HEpiphytes 
and are found growing in the vegetable 
débris which collects in the forks of trees 
and similar spots.’ Under cultivation they 
do well in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
peat, Sphagnum Moss, and sand. ‘Thorough 
drainage is essential, and they need plenty 
of water during the growing season. The 
cool.end of the stove, or, better still, an 
intermediate temperature, suits them per- 
fectly.—W. T. 

——This brilliant-flowered greenhouse 
evergreen trailing plant was recently 
shown before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society and gained an 
award of merit. The brilliant scarlet 
tubular tlowers are sclitary, pubescent 
externally after the manner of many of 
the Gesneracee, and supported in longish 
pale green calyees from the axils of the 
oppositely-placed leaves, which are smooth, 
shining, ovate, 14 inches long and closely 
set on the brownish stems. Cultivated at 
one time as a stove flowering plant it was 
not always a success, a greater Measure 
of it following treating, it as a green- 
house plant. Of trailing habit, it is ad- 
mirably suited to basket-work, and those 
desiring a plant of unusual beauty should 
endeavour to add it to their collection. 
It was shown by Elizabeth Lady Law- 
rence, from whose garden at Dorking so 
wany good things from time to time have 
come.—E. J. 

Lotus peliorrhynchus.—This is not often 
met with in our gardens. Why, it is difficult 
to say, seeing it may be raised readily enough 
from seed sown in gentle heat in spring. It 
forms an excellent basket-plant. Though not 
quite hardy, it makes a good rock plant, 
blooming when many other kinds are past 
their best. The flowers, borne on the terminals 
of the long, slender shoots, are scarlet. It may 
be propagated in the autumn from cuttings, 
which should be wintered in a light, airy posi- 
tion in the greenhouse, as it resents much fire- 
heat and a close atmosphere. Plants treated 
thus and put out on the rock garden towards 
the end of May will bloom profusely during 
the autumn, and continue to do so until cut 
down by frost. It produces seed freely, there- 
fore there should be no difficulty in keeping up 
a stock even by those who are unable to winter 


the plants under glass. The seed-pods should 
be gathered as soon as ripe.—H. ©. P. . 





New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXYV. of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price 3d., post 
Sree dhd.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. 6d., by post 1s. 9d.). The Indew and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, B.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Indew and Binding Case is 8s 
vost free, é 
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WATER GARDENS. 


PRIMULA CALYCINA. 
| (P. GLAUCESCENS.) 


flowering alpine species, and, happily, one 
, of the more tractable when under cultiva- 
| tion. 
scapes may reach to 6 inches high, though 
‘the half of this is more usual. The 
flowers, three to six in a scape, while of 
large size comparatively, are decidedly 
ornamental, and of that rosy-purple hue 
which finds so many admirers. Their 





form and clustering style of growth are so | one with me in believing that the moraine 


well shown in the accompanying illustra- 

tion that little need be said on these 
|. points. The leaves are shining, glabrous, 
 grass-green in colour, and have a distinct 

cartilaginous margin, which is_ also 

apparent in the figure. 

cool root-run, 

moderately 


is by no means averse to 
rich soils into which well- 


Primula calycina. 
Mr. R. A. Malby, Woodford, Essex. 


| decayed, finely-sifted manure may enter to 
the extent of one-fourth part. The species 
is admirably suited to colonising on rock 
work, and merits planting freely. Seed- 
lings should be raised as occasion offers. 
Its flowering period is April and May. It 
is common in the South-eastern and 
Central Alps. Bd 
—_——. 
_ Saxifraga Pauline.—This is one of the 
prettiest of the yellow-flowered kinds now 
(April 2nd) in bloom, and one calculated 
‘to satisfy those who require only the best. 
»The barren rosettes are of the miniature- 
“growing type—one would prefer them 








Somewhat larger—the whole plant being | 


| densely tufted and high cushioned. The 
)pale-yellow flowers have shapely, rounded 
»petals, and are arranged three to five 
jon 38-inch high peduncles, which, with 
‘the calyces, are of a ruddy-red tone. 
So far it has proved quite a good doer in 
ordinary light, sandy soil, with a little 
: old mortar added, though from its exceed- 

tuftiness of growth I imagine it will 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND | 


| aSsSume 


\ THis is one of the gems among the early- | 


In its greater vigour the flower- | 


repay for biennial or triennial division. 
In the early stages the peduncles often 
an arched appearance, and 
straighten as the time for flower-opening 
approaches. It is still among the choicest 
of its class, and certainly one of the most 
desirable.—RB, J. 





THE MORAINE. 
ALTHOUGH at first not very willing to adopt 
the moraine method of cultivating alpine 
plants, experience has shown me that 
there are certain subjects which frequently 
baffle us when grown on ordinary rock- 
work which will thrive in the moraine. I 


| am glad to see that ‘‘ BE. H. Jenkins”’ is at 


It delights in a | 


deserves consideration. As he points out, 
the measure of success attained in this and 
in other methods of cultivation may not 
always be the same. We can have no rule 
of thumb to guide us in the cultivation of 
plants, especially out-of-doors. The con- 
ditions of soil, climate, and moisture vary 


. 


greatly in different parts of our islands, 





From a photograph sent by 


and then we have the highly important 
question of shelter. Hardly two gardens, 
even almost close’ together, present the 
Same conditions, and it is almost impos- 
sible with certain plants to predict ‘suc- 
cess even under the same apparent condi- 
tions. I believe that the moraine will be 
of special value in two classes of gardens— 
viz., those in wet districts and those where 
the rainfall is very limited. This may 
appear paradoxical, but the moraine 
affords the freest drainage in wet districts, 
while in the dry ones the gravel or chips 
prevent evaporation and retain moisture 
in the lower strata of the moraine. The 
old saying that everyone must ‘‘ dree his 
own weird’’ is very true in the cultiva- 
tion of many plants, especially those from 
the high Alps or from countries which 
possess a climate different from ours. I 
first experimented with a moraine only a 
few yards square, and the results have 
been such as to encourage me to form two 
others; and-now a fourth, the largest of 
the lot, is in course of construction. To the 
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admirer of the trim formal garden, the 
moraine is, of course, unacceptable, but to 
the plant lover, especially the one devoted 
to the rarer and choicer gems of the high 
lands, it is a boon indeed and a source of 
keenest pleasure as he sees his plants 
apparently rejoicing in the conditions 
there afforded them, S. ARNOTT, 





THE GENTIANELLA 
(GENTIANA ACAULIS). 
Mr. ARNortT, at page 220, directs attention 
to this old-time favourite, and refers to 
some of its idiosyncrasies. Among other 
things, it is stated that it is ‘‘ one of the 
plants with which there is no royal road 
to success,’? and in some measure this 
may be true. It is, however, not abso- 
lutely the fact. For example, I do not 
recall an instance in a rather varied ex- 
perience where the plant has been either a 
failure or even fastidious when planted in 
light soil. The soil may be of a light, sandy 
nature, or of that finer and more silk-like 
texture which one usually associates with 
the Heath tribe, or of a poor, stony or 
even gravelly soil, but in one and all I 
have usually found the plant a success. 
It is another thing when one recalls ex- 
periences in conjunction with clay soils 
or even those of a moderately retentive 
nature. In some parts of Gloucestershire, 
where there is a strong, retentive soil 
overlying a great bed of lias clay, the 
plant will hardly grow at all. In parts of 
Buckinghamshire, where there is much 
good brick earth, the plant will spread into 
mats of considerable size with rarely a 
flower, while in parts of Cheshire, Wor- 
cester, and Warwick, where there is a 
strong, retentive soil over the red sand- 
stone, the plant invariably grows and 
flowers apace. In a garden where the soil 
was largely the output of a deep tunnel, 
and of a greasy, clayey nature withal, the 
plant was a failure till transferred to the 
made-up beds, where light soil obtained 
for choice bulbs. At the Wisley gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, in 
light, sandy soil, and at Gravetye, in 
Sussex, in cool, moist, and rather sticky 
loam, the plant grows and flowers well, 
the measure of success, despite the oppo- 
site natures of the soils, being about equal. 
In neither of these, however, is the plant 
so prodigal of flowering or even so 
luxuriant in growth as was the case at 
Tooting, where the soil was of a light, 
sandy, almost heath-like character over a 


deep bed of gravel. In the 3irmingham 
Botanical Gardens the plant gives no 
trouble whatever, the soil moderately 


heavy loam near to the sandstone. 

From these data it may appear that 
there is much truth in Mr. Arnott’s re- 
mark about ‘‘no royal road to success.’’ 
At the same time, I should never despair 
of making it a success with the aid of light 
soil. One or two things may, I think, be 
advanced with comparative certainty— 
viz., that the plant appears to abhor close, 
tenacious, clay soils, preferring always 
a soil into which a fair proportion of sand 
enters. Then experience points to this: 
that in the sandy-clay soils the plant con- 
tinues good for years with but little atten- 
tion, while in the lighter soils frequent re- 
planting is necessary if the best results are 
to be achieved. BH. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wall gardening.—I am erecting a long wall, 
and propose using a cement concrete coping. 
If this were formed hollow, 10 inches wide by 
4 inches deep, would such plants as Aubrietia 
and Arabis or variegated Ivies do well?. If 
vases were so constructed on the wall of, say, 
12 inches diameter and 12 inches depth, would 
such shrubs as Euonymus and Golden Privet 
thrive? Oould you recommend anything hetter 
in either case? What soil should be used, and 
what drainage arranved? What attention 
would be necessary? The wall is protected 
from east wind, but open to the north. There 
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will be abundant sunshine. I want to avoid 
any plants that would look shabby at any 
time, and to get as long a flowering season as 
possible. I cannot grow. creepers. — W. 
SANDERS. 

[If we understand your inquiry aright 
you wish to plant on the top of the wall 
only. If this is not so we fear the coping 
will militate against any successful treat- 
ment of the vertical face of the wall. By 
forming a hollow as suggested, the plants 
named would thrive for a’ time, though a 
more enduring success would result were 
the hollow portion intersected by holes 
leading into a cavity filled with soil and 
old mortar rubble. Given such opportuni- 
ties many plants would thrive. You have 
not stated whether the wall is to be of 
prick or stone, or what its colour or height 
will be. In.any case we should not plant 
the golden Privet in the vases, or, indeed, 
anywhere on the wall. Small plants of 
Yucea would be more effective. In such a 
case but little drainage would be required, 
and, with a liberal space for affording 
water, the plants might be kept in fairly 
good condition for some time.] 


Androsace carnea.—I should be glad if any- 
one could give me his experience with An- 
drosace carnea. I cannot succeed with it. It 
lives through the winter, and dies off in spring. 
T have it in a moist place with leaf-mould 
(having no peat). I have had two plants—one 
sent me from Switzerland.and the other a 
bought one. Both looked healthy enough after 
planting and through the winter, and_ died off 
in spring. I have now a plant of A. Lagge2ri, 
which the nurseryman tells me is the same 
thing, but it is not classed as the same in 
“The English Flower Garden.”’—G. 8. 

[It is highly probable that the position is 
too moist, and we should certainly abolish 
the leaf-mould and try it in very sandy, 
finely-sifted peat. Firm planting with all 
the tufted kinds is necessary. This and 
A. Laggeri are distinct species, though the 
effect at flowering time is somewhat simi- 
lar. A. earnea is from Switzerland and 
inclines to spread laterally without form- 
ing rosettes, while A. Laggeri from the 
Pyrenees does form tiny rosettes of leaves. 
Generally speaking, A. carnea is con- 
sidered an easy doer, and of the two A. 
Laggeri is the more delicate. Both ob- 
ject to strong sun if planted in the ordin- 
ary rock garden, and in such, a partially 
shaded spot should. be selected. In the 
moraine, where moisture is supplied or 
withheld at will, the plants are usually+a 
success. | 

Saxifraga Elizabethze.—This, with Mrs. 
Leng and Cherry trees, are all flowering 
naturally together, and if not as “like as 
two Peas’? are all yellow-flowered, and 


possessed of a sort of cousinly relationship | 


in habit of growth. S. Elizabethe is 
the tallest of the three, and has the largest 
growth, though ‘‘ growth ’”’ in these plants 
is very much a question of cultivation or 
lack of it. This larger growth is also less 
tufted, and inclining to spread more in a 
lateral direction makes a point of differ- 
ence culturally. For the closely-tufted 
sorts free division might be regarded as a 
sort of panacea, while for those of more 
jateral spread an occasional mulch worked 
well into the rosettes may do almost as 
much good. The annual—or oftener—mulch 
is very much Nature’s own, and the 
principle or some near equivalent cannot 
be ignored by the gardener.—E. J. 

Saxifraga primuloides.—The_ section of 
Saxifrages to which the common London Pride 
belongs includes some charming plants, and 
among these none is prettier than Saxifraga 
primuloides. It will grow in sun, but prefers 
entire or partial shade, where it soon forms 
masses of rosettes of Primula-like leaves, 
whence rises a host of slender stems each about 
6 inches high, and bearing little flowers of a 
kind of rose-pink.—Hss. 

The Arctic Bramble (Rubus arcticus).— 
Byeryone who sees this admires it, with its 
neat leaves and pleasing rose flowers. When 
in fruit it is also most attractive, as the flesh- 
coloured berries are not only .pretty, but are 
deliciously fragrant. It is of creeping habit of 
growth, and is excellent for rockwork or.a 
moist place at the base. The form called R. 
arcticus foecundus is the most fruitful,—s. A. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


ASPARAGUS UNBLANCHED OR 
BLANCHED. 

Mr. Bunyarp, no doubt, enjoys his green 
Asparagus very much, and so do many 
others, but there are other ways to think 
of for those who grow Asparagus in a 
large way. In places where it is so grown, 
as at Argenteuil, where there is a very im- 
portant and profitable market Tor it, 4b 
would be impossible to let the shoots go 
wholly unblanched. If this were the case 
the scales and points would expand on 
warm days, and the Grass could not be 
cooked in the way the French like it to be 
cooked. The French cook is a somewhat 
arbitrary gentleman, and if Asparagus 
were sent in with the tops expanded he 
would promptly reject it. If the Aspara- 
gus is well-chosen and fresh it is quite a 
mistake to suppose that the flavour is less 
good. than in any other form. In Ger- 
many forced Asparagus is wholly blanched, 
and yet it is quite delicate in flavour. In 
judging all these things, one must remem- 
ber that in London and Hnglish towns the 
imported Asparagus is very often old stuff 
which loses quality every day. In Paris, 
in the good restaurants and the best 
houses, one usually sees Asparagus of 
medium size, and rarely those monstrous 
heads which are merely for show, and the 
points are quite crisp and close, and the 
flavour excellent, even in the white part. 

Asparagus should be much more grown 
in our country where the soil suits it, 
without which it is no use attempting to 
grow it. 





VEGETABLE SOUPS. 

In the early spring, vegetable soups are 
in great request, for many people suffer 
from feverish colds and chest ailments, 
and during convalescence it is advisable to 
eat very little meat, and to avoid soups 
and sauces that have been prepared with 
meat stock. Many very savoury vegetable 
soups can be prepared with milk after fry- 
ing the Onion and other ingredients in a 
little good butter, and no one would sus- 
pect that they were entirely innocent of 
meat stock; but this, of course, may be 
used if the soup is not being prepared for 
an invalid. 

PoTAGE ANDALOUS.—Boil an equal quan- 
tity of Leeks and Tomatoes in water, and 
when they have been reduced to a pulp, 
pass them through a fine sieve, and add 
enough milk to reduce them to a creamy 
consistency. Season to taste, and bind the 
soup with the beaten yolks of three eggs, 
a little thick cream, and a large lump of 
fresh butter. Two ounces of Carolina Rice 
cooked in milk may be added if it is liked, 
but it must be carefully cooked, so that all 
the grains are separate. 

POTAGE CREME MARIE.—Boil some white 
Haricot Beans in water till they are 
tender enough to rub through a _ sieve, 
cooking with them an, Onion stuck with 
two cloves, a Carrot, and a bouquet garni. 
When all the vegetables are soft, remove 
the Carrot and the Cloves, and pass the 
Haricots and the Onion through a fine 
sieve; then moisten the purée with milk. 
Drop in a lump of butter, remove the pan 
from the fire, and bind the soup with yolks 
of egg and a little fresh double cream. 
This soup may be garnished with a 
julienne of vegetables, and a little chopped 
Chervil may be sprinkled over the top just 
before serving. 

PoTAGE AU RIS AU LAIT D’AMANDES.— 
Blanch 10 oz. of sweet Almonds and a few 
bitter Almonds, and pound them finely in 
a mortar, moistening them from time to 
time with a few drops of water, so that 
they do not get heated, and oil. Put the 
Almond paste into a saucepan and dilute 
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it by degrees with a quart of milk that 
has been boiled. Put the saucepan on the 
fire and make the contents very hot with- 
out letting them boil.- Pour this on toa 
clean cloth; and wring out all the milk of 
Almonds into a clean earthenware bowl. 
Ground Almonds may be used for this soup. 
if time is an object, but the flavour will 
not be quite so delicate as if the Almonds 
are freshly. pounded. Put 5 oz. of well- 
washed Rice in a saucepan with enough 
water to cover it well, and put the pan on 
the fire; as soon as the liquid boils, draw 
the pan to the side of the fire and let the 
Rice blanch gently for a quarter of an 
hour.. Drain the Rice and rinse it well 
under the cold-water tap, then put it into 
a clean saucepan and pour over it three 
pints of boiling milk. Add a little salt, a 
little sifted sugar, and the milk of 
Almonds. Bring the milk to the boil 
again, then draw the pan to the side of the 
fire and poach the rice gently till it can 
easily be crushed between the thumb and 
the first finger. Serve very hot. 

PotTace BAvARoIs.—Sometimes invalids 
are allowed soups that can be prepared 
with stock made from the bones and trim- 
mings of a chicken or a turkey, and the 
flavour is generally very much liked, and 
makes an agreeable change ‘from. milk. 
Blanch 2 oz. of pearl Barley in salted 
water, then drain it and finish cooking it 
in chicken stock. Blanch two tender 
Celery roots from which all the outer 
leaves have been removed, and cut them 
into dice, drain them, and finish cooking 
them in the white stock with the pearl 
Barley, in which they should simmer till 
they are tender enough to pass through a 
sieve. It may be necessary to add some 
more white stock if this has evaporated. 
Make the soup very hot without letting it 
boil, and bind it with the beaten yolk of an 
egg, and garnish with dice or crumbs of 
bread that have been lightly fried in 
butter. If this soup is not being prepared 
for an invalid it may be served with small 
balls of sausage meat prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Chop very finely 10 oz. 
of very fresh sausage meat, beat it up in a 
small earthenware bowl, moisten it with 
an egg and-a large spoonful of crumb of 
bread that has been fried in butter. Sea- 
son to taste, roll the mixture into little 
balls in the palms of the hand, and fry 
them in browned butter. Put them into 
the hot soup -tureen and pour the hot 
Barley and Celery soup over them. ; 

POTAGE DE BRAGANCE.—Blanch i Ib, of 
Rice, drain it, rinse it well under the cold- 
water tap, and then finish cooking it in two 
quarts of chicken stock to’ which the car- 
case and trimmings of a cold roast or 
boiled fowl-have -been added. Add some 
Celery sticks and a few Mushroom trim- 
mings, then cook the soup gently for about 
an hour. As soon as the meat from the 
chicken can easily be removed from the 
bones, pick off all the best pieces, remove 
the skin, and pound the meat finely in a 
mortar with one-third of its weight in 
butter, one whole egg, one or two yolks 
of egg, a little cold white melted butter. 
and two spoonfuls of cream; pass this 
through a sieve, poach it in a, shallow dish 
in the bain-marie, and cut it up into dice 
to garnish the soup. When ready to serve 
strain the soup into the tureen and send 
the garnish to table in a small separate 
dish. When in season, fresh, tender, 
young green Peas can be served with this 
soup.—The Queen. 


Comice Pears from South Africa.—This 
noble Pear comes in fine condition from 
South Africa, and will doubtless come 
more and more in future. This is good 
news for fruit-eaters, who have a double 
supply to count on. Winter Nelis is also 
well grown in South Africa, and it is as 
good as any, 
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| TREES AND SHRUBS. 


BERBERIS VIRESCENS. 


accompanying illustration shows 


Pd 


flowering shoots of Berberis virescens. 


as much as 10 feet in diameter, composed 
of a thicket of slender branchlets, the 
younger ones of which are conspicuous 


throughout the winter by reason of their 
The pale yellow flowers, 


bright red bark. 





garden at Haslemere. 


flowering sprays of Berberis virescens, a , appearing during late spring, at about the 


Himalayan species which has long been an 
occupant of our gardens. Belonging to the 
vigorous-growing group, it is met with as 
a bush 5 feet to 8 feet high, and sometimes 


same time as the young leaves, are borne 
in small clusters from the leaf-axils. To- 
wards August the black fruits, which are 
similar in size and shape to those of the 


common Barberry, ripen, and they are con- 
spicuous for about a couple of months. 
The plant has no greater asset than its 
bright-coloured bark, and for the sake of 
| its winter effect is well worth a position 


From a photograph tn Mrs. Chambers’ 


in the shrubbery, or it may be planted as 
a mass in the wilder parts of the garden. 
It grows quite well in almost any kind of 
garden soil and may be increased from 
seeds Two distinct varieties are known— 
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fructu rubro with red fruits, and macro- 

carpa with black fruits which are con- 

siderably larger than those of the type. 
D. 





THE PEARL BUSH. 
(IXXOCHORDA.) 

THERE are only two well-known species— 
BH. Alberti from Turkestan, and E. grandi- 
flora from the northerly parts of China. 
There is, however, another Chinese species, 
BP. Giraldi, while 2. macrantha is of hybrid 
origin. They thrive in good, loamy soil, 
delight in a sunny position, and are easily 
increased from layers put down in spring. 
Cuttings of half-ripe shoots inserted in 
sandy soil in a close frame in summer 
may also be rooted, although they are not 
very certain. Pruning should take the 
form of thinning out the older branches 
after flowering. 

KH. ALBERTI may attain a height of 
10 feet or 12 feet, with a similar diameter. 
The white flowers are each upwards of 
1 inch across, and produced in vigorous 
racemes each 4 inches long. A distinguish- 
ing feature of the plant is seen in the 
stamens, which are twenty-five in number, 
and arranged in groups of five each. 

KE). GRANDIFLORA grows to a similar size 
as the last-named, with rather narrower 
leaves. The white flowers are larger, each 
frequently 14 inches across, and borne in 
upright inflorescences in May. The 
stamens in this case are but fifteen in 
humber, and arranged in clusters of three 
each, 

E. MACRANTHA is, if anything, a freer 
flowering bush than either of the two 
named, while it promises to grow to a 
similar size. It was raised about fourteen 
years ago by the late M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, between the two foregoing species, 
and the racemes of white flowers are equal 
to those of the best of either parent, 
whilst they exhibit a curious mixture of 
the arrangement of the stamens inter- 
mediate between the parents. 

BE. GIRALDI is said to be finer even than 
the other kinds, but little can be said re- 
garding its value here yet, as it has not 
been in cultivation long enough to enable 
us to judge of its merits. It, however, 
appears to be as vigorous and hardy as the 
other kinds. When one kind only is re- 
quired EH. macrantha should be grown.— 
D. Krew. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Red~- flowered Horse Chestnut 
(#sculus carnea).—This is one of the best 
of our flowering trees, for it is of shapely 
habit, and blooms freely almost every 
year. Moreover, it appears to be better 
adapted for smoky towns than the com- 
mon Horse Chestnut, and for that reason 
alone deserves consideration. Its capa- 
bilities in this respect were brought into 
prominent notice a few years ago in 
Rotherham. There, many kinds of trees 
were suffering seriously, some having died 
outright, from the effects of smoke and 
fumes from coke ovens, and the common 
Horse Chestnut, amongst the number, was 
in failing health, although the Red- 
flowered kind did not appear to have lost 
any of its natural vigour. This may be 
due to additional strength and. vitality, 
which are common to many hybrids, for 
this tree is not a species but the result of 
a cross between Ai. Hippocastanum and 
one of the American Buckeyes. It is usu- 
ally seen as a tree 20 feet to 35 feet high, 
with a large, round head surmounting a 
short, sturdy trunk. The red flowers are 
borne in large, upright panicles, but are 
surpassed in beauty by those of the variety 
Brioti, which are of a richer red. Unfor- 
tunately, trees raised from seeds have to 














be grown for. a number of years before 
they flower, therefore increase by seeds is 
rarely enecouraged.—L. 

Hedysarum multijugum.—This is dis- 
tinct by reason of its reddish-purple 
flowers being» borne over a considerable 
part of summer, for it is rarely that it is 
without blossom during July and August. 
A native of Mongolia it is not a very well- 
known plant, although it has been ayail- 
able for general cultivation for upwards 
of 20 years. It grows about 3 feet high, 
but is apt to become loose in habit, there- 
fore it is a good plan to eut the younger 
shoots back each spring to within a few 
eyes of the base, for, as the flowers are 
borne from the current, year’s shoots, a 
vigorous spring pruning is no detriment 
to flowering. The pinnate leaves are made 
up of a considerable number of tiny 
bluish-green leaflets and from the leaf- 
axils the long, loose racemes of pea-shaped 
flowers are borne, flowering going on as 
long as the shoots continue to lengthen. 
Seeds ripen during hot, sunny summers, 
and they form the best means of increase, 
for although cuttings can be rooted if 
inserted in sandy soil in a close frame in 
summer, they are more difficult to deal 
with than the cuttings of many shrubs and 
results are often rather irregular. Light 
loamy soil and a sunny position are ad- 
visable, whilst the bases of the plants may 
be replenished with young shoots by 
pegging a number of the older branches 
down to the ground in spring. This as- 
sists the growth of what would remain 
otherwise as dormant buds.—D. 

Treatment of recently-planted Hollies (R.). 
—The success of the removal of trees depends 
almost solely on the way in which they are 
lifted. If the roots were not damaged or 
bruised to any great extent, top-pruning will 
not be necessary; but if the trees were not 
lifted with good balls of earth, and the roots 
suffered in consequence, then we should recom- 
mend you to cut the side-growths commen- 
surate with the loss of roots, but not otherwise. 
During dry weather the trees should be 


watered daily. Early autumn or spring is the 
best time to transplant Hollies. 


ORCHIDS. 


THUNIAS. 

At one time these were included in the 
genus Phaius, but the two are quite dis- 
tinct and require somewhat different cul- 
tural treatment. The Thunias have 
jointed biennial stems, the inflorescence 
terminal, and borne on the stems when 
they have nearly completed their season’s 
growth. The scapes are drooping, but as 
the growths attain a height of from 
2 feet to 4 feet they can be seen to the 
greatest advantage. 

THUNIA ALBA was introduced about 
1836. The flowers are white, the lip having 
a few purple streaks and yellow mark- 
ings. 

T. Bensonra, found in the neighbour- 
hood of Rangoon in 1866, flowered for the 
first time at Kew and in Messrs. Veitch’s 
nursery in July of the following year. The 
blooms are amethyst-purple, the lip 
magenta with a whitish area at the 
base. 

T. BRYMERIANA.—This is a fine species 
from Upper Burma, -whence it was 
introduced some years ago. It may be a 
natural hybrid between T. alba and T. 
Marshalliana. The flowers are large, the 
sepals and petals white, the lip striped 
with crimson-purple, while the yellow 
keels are tinted with red. 

T. MARSHALLIANA is a native of Moul- 
mein, and has pure white sepals and 
petals; the lip also whitish veined with 
rich orange and orange-yellow. The only 
hybrid of note is 

T. VEITCHIANA, Which was obtained by 
two individuals from T. Bensopie and T. 
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Marshalliana. The flowers are white 
flushed with mauve-purple. 

CuLTuRE.—Any time in March or early 
April repotting may be done, provided the 
new shoots have commenced to root. The 
plants should be turned out of their pots, 
the old compost shaken out, and all the 
decayed roots cut away. To get a bold 
effect it is best to grow six or eight stems 
in a pot 7 inches in diameter. The pots 
should be filled to one-third of their 
depth with drainage, over which arrange 
a thin layer of turfy loam. The base of 
the young growths should be just below 
the rim of the receptacle; the rooting 
medium should consist of fibrous loam, the 
best Orchid peat, and Sphagnum Moss in 
equal parts, with enough small crocks 
added to keep the mixture in a porous con- 
dition. Hach stem must be _ securely 
fastened to a small stake to hold it in 
position until the roots take possession of 
the soil. 

During the growing period a light posi- 
tion; such as the plant stove, warm vinery, 
or Cucumber-house, must be given. Plenty 
of sunshine short of scorching the foliage 
is needed or the plants fail to bloom satis- 
factorily. For the first few weeks very 
careful watering is required, but as the 
new roots advance more water may be 
given, and when thoroughly established a 
weekly application of weak liquid cow- 
manure will be beneficial. When the 
flowering season is past, Thunias require 
a rest in a cool, airy house, where the tem- 
perature does not fall below 45 degs. ~ 
Fahr. Until the leaves fall full sunshine 
may be allowed to thoroughly ripen the 
stems, and during this period the plants 
must be kept moderately moist at the base. 
While in a dormant state no water is 
needed. 

Where it is desired to increase the stock 
of any .particular variety the previous 
year’s stems should be cut into lengths of 
about 6 inches and inserted firmly in pots 
of compost containing plenty of crushed 
crocks. A warm, moist atmosphere is 
needed, and then new shoots will soon be 
formed. This is best carried out in May. 


B. Q. 


NOTES. AND REPLIES. 


Dendrobium Falconeri.—This has always 
proved a somewhat difficult subject to keep 
in good health. At the joints of the 
slender stems numerous roots and 
branches are produced as the plant grows. 
This peculiar habit is, no doubt, the reason 
why it does not succeed, while it renders 
the giving of fresh rooting material diffi-_ 
cult. The best plan is to select a piece of 
tree Fern or block of wood,: and tie on 
with thin wire a mixture of Osmunda-fibre 
and Sphagnum Moss. After giving it a 
good soaking the stems may be arranged 
all round, and made secure as advised for 
the compost. A light position in the warm- 
house should be selected, and during the 
growing season—from March to October— 
it must be well supplied with water. After 
the latter date it can be removed to the 
Cattleya-house for the winter, and in most 
instances will require some water once a 
week, or oftener if the pseudo-bulbs show 
any signs of shrivelling.—B. 


Odontoglossum citrosum.—In this beau- 
tiful Odontoglot the scapes are pendulous, 
and produced simultaneously with the new 
growth. It is a Mexican species, the 
colour of the flowers varying from pure 
white to deep rose. The cultural details 
also differ from those required by other 
members of the genus, the plants succeed- 
ing best when suspended from the roof in 
the Cattleya-house, the additional lhght 
and air being necessary to thoroughly: 
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ripen the pseudo-bulbs. Pans or Teak- 
wood baskets should be chosen, and filled 
to one-third of their depth with drainage. 
Repotting or rebasketing may be done 
directly the flower scapes are removed, 


using a mixture of three parts Osmunda- 


fibre and one part Sphagnum Moss, Plenty 
of moisture must be given throughout the 
growing period, but when the pseudo-bulbs 








OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THALICTRUM DIPTEROCARPUM. 
THIS, a valuable addition to the best of the 
Meadow Rues, was discovered by E. H. 
Wilson at a high altitude in Western 


China, and first flowered at the Coombe 
Nursery in 


Wood 1905. As may be 


Flowering shoots of Thalictrum dipterocarpum. 


are fully matured a decided rest is neces- 
Sary. During this time very little water 
will be needed, and no anxiety need be 
felt by the amateur if the bulbs shrivel, 
as they soon regain their rigidity in the 
spring when water is given. This must 
not, however, take place until the spikes 
aire seen emerging from the new shoot.— 
Sapox, 


gathered from the illustration showing the 
upper portion of an inflorescence, the 
species belongs to that section whose 
sepals are more or less persistent—that is 
to say, the plant does not depend for its 
effectiveness on its anthers alone, as do so 
many kinds. The sepals are rose-purple, 
and contrast well with the citron-yellow 


anthers. It grows from 4 feet to 5 feet 
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high, and flowers very freely. It was 
given an award of merit by the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on August 18th, 1908. 





AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
DoRoNIcUM CAUCASICUM.—This I find, if 
not broken up occasionally, flowers less 
freely. In breaking up the old plants it is 
well to remember to use for replanting 
only the fresh, vigorous, outer growths 
and not the worn-out central portions. 
Some of my acquaintances trim away 
parts of the old plants round the edges, 
and so take away what would make the 
best bits for replanting. 

BREAKING UP Day LiLirs.—I find that 
large plants of these flower as well as 
smaller ones; indeed, they even do better 
in many cases, and I am wondering if this 
is a general experience. I have now some 
good big clumps of different species, and the 
question is of some importance to me. The 
spreading nature of some of these Hemero- 
callises would seem to indicate that they 
required division fairly frequently, but 
so far as flowering is concerned I do not 


think that this is the case. What say 
others? I had a talk with a friend the 
other day who had had a _ jobbing 


gardener into his garden, and this man 
had broken up all his good-sized plants 
and dotted little bits in formal array in 
the borders. This system of dotting small 
single plants at regular intervals all along 
a border is surely a bad one. 
EREMURUSES.—We do not appear to hear 
so much of these Giant Asphodels as a 
year or two ago. I am told that some 
growers do not find them so long-lived as 
they expected, and I understand that there 
are gardens in which they will not live 
after. flowering once, even if: they reach 
that stage, which they will not always do. 
One of my friends who tries to keep up 
to the times with hardy plants loses all 
his Eremuri within a year or two. He 
says the soil is of the kind recommended, 
but that his plants are sometimes 
weakened by late frosts. In one place in 
the garden, which is freely drained, and 
where the soil is light, he planted about 
nine or ten good roots of Eremurus robus- 
tus, and not one of these was left alive 
in a couple of years. He is ata loss to 
account for this. Others of my friends 
also tell me that their Eremuri disappear 





after a few years. How is this to be 
accounted for? 
THE STRIPED SATIN FLOWER. —I was 


induced to buy a plant of Sisyrinchium 
striatum, and I pictured in my mind a 
taller Satin Flower than grandiflorum, 
with broad leaves and yellow bells striped 
with some other colour. The broad leaves 
were there right enough—they are like 
those of an Iris—but the flowers were of a 
poor yellow, and not at all like those of S. 
grandiflorum. They were not bell-shaped, 
they did not droop, and the ‘‘ striation ”’ 
was confined to a few marks at the base 
of the flowers. It is not a plant which is 
worth making a fuss about, and to those 
who know the Satin Flowers only by S. 
grandiflorum, S. striatum is rather dis- 
appointing. I am not disposed to set it 
down as even a second-rate flower. 
CENOTHERA SPECIOSA ROSEA.—It is often 
found that Cd. speciosa rosea is written 
down as tender, and I should like to know 


how it does in average gardens in 
England. I have been discussing it with 


one or two friends, and they have conflict- 
ing testimonies to give concerning it. I 
think it is quite a charming Evening Prim- 
rose; but is it hardy? Does it require ¢ 
light or a heavy soil? I know one or two 
gardens where it is perennial, and 
apparently quite hardy, and that in a 
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moderate climate, but I have some other | 


friends in England and Scotland who 
assert that its hardiness is not assured. 
They do not trust it in the open air all the 
Winter unless they have other plants 
under protection to replace the others 
should they be destroyed. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


CAMPANULA SPICATA. 
THe accompanying illustration affords an 
excellent idea of one of the most distinct 
and handsome of biennial Bell-flowers, 
a plant of easy culture and worthy 
the attention of all who garden in the 
open air. Unfortunately, however, some 
of these biennial kinds are not regarded 
on their merits, and exception is taken 
to them by some, because of the need 
for periodically raising them from seeds. 
The plant lover, he who 
in the subject and sees its possibilities, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Narcissus Weardale Perfection.—Those 


who admire the bolder and more robust types 
of Narcissus would do well to plant Weardale 
Perfection. Of exceptional vigour, its huge 
and massive blooms readily arrest attention, 
and if perhaps a trifle coarse and unsuited for 
cutting, its noble proportions are very striking 
Cae planted in the woodland in good colonies. 
—KIRK. 


Two good Tulips.—Useful out-of-doors either 
for decoration or for cutting, Keiser’s Kroon 
and Prince de Ligne are early and good. The 
former is sometimes objected to as being 


| rather crudely coloured; but, nevertheless, it 


is extremely showy and well worth growing in 
good-sized beds or in masses in the borders. 
Prince de Ligne is a yellow-flowered variety 
of a pleasing shade, and being a comparatively 
long-stemmed Tulip it is of much value for 
cutting. Both are now plentiful (April 8th).— 


| KIRK. 


discerns merit | 


Monkshood.—I have several times seen 
animals poisoned by eating Yew branches, but 
I think the various forms of Monkshood or 
Wolfsbane (Aconitum) more dangerous than 
Yew. I remember a case when I was at 
Ramsey Abbey. A butcher had tied his horse 





Campanula spicata. 


is not of this number, 
prize-packets such as that shown in 
the picture. In its cultural requirements 
the subject of the present note differs in 
no wise.from other biennials, which, to 
be seen at their best, require to be sown 
sufficiently early in the year to develop 
a rosette of leaves from which they 
flower a year later. The greater the de- 
velopment of that rosette of leaves in the 
first year the finer will be the ultimate 


flowering. A good rule is to sow in 
February and plant out in May. The 


sessile flowers are blue, funnel-shaped, 
two or three appearing from each bract 
and forming the dense spicate character 
the picture shows so well. As a solitary 


specimen in the border the plant may not 
appeal with much force, but generously 
grouped, as in the illustration, the effect is 
unusual and highly ornamental. 
of Europe, 
H. H. J. 


Native 


height 2 feet to 3 feet.— 





From a photograph in Sir F. Crisp’s 
garden at Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames. 


and delights in; to a fence whilst he called at a neighbouring 


house, and in his absence the horse reached 
over the fence and cropped the flowers from a 
plant of Monkshood that grew there. The 
horse was taken ill and the veterinary sur- 
geon called in, but the animal died. I have 
seen accounts of deaths among people who had 
mistaken the roots for Horse Radish. The 
flowers are pretty, and the plant is often met 
with in cottage gardens. It is well that all 
should know that every part of the plant is 
poisonous.—E. Hoppay. 


Cactus Dahlias and flower-stem.—Raisers 
of new sorts in this beautiful class have in 
their efforts paid attention to handsome blooms 
at the expense of upright stems. These big, 
shapely flowers, however, appeal to only a few 
growers. Exhibitors and a faulty habit have 
led to a decided reaction. One would hardly 
like to see the fine-proportioned and highly- 
coloured examples so dear to the exhibitor 
discouraged. In Dorothy Hawes; John Riding, 
Golden Crown, Uranus, Prima Donna, and Red 
Admiral we have exceedingly fine examples of 
the type, but which hang their heads more or 
less. These and the like are, therefore, not 
at all effective in the garden. For the latter 
purpose the following may be commended :— 
Mary Purrier, Rupert, Sweetbriar, Edith 
Carter, Phoebus, Mrs. Douglas Fleming, Sports- 


| man, Ibis, and Record,—S§. 





ROSES. 


HINTS ON PRUNING. 


PRUNING is the most important operation 
in the successful growing of Roses, 
whether for exhibition or garden decora- 
tion. Illogical as it may seem, the general 
rule is that the more vigorous and healthy 
the plant the less need is there of pruning, 
and vice versd. I am often asked to ex- 
plain why specimens of such Roses as 
Hugh Dickson or Ulrich Brunner flower 
so sparingly, although the growth of the 
plant may be all that is desired, and, as a 
rule, I find that every year the plants are 
cut very hard, and, as a consequence, 
make too much wood to flower freely. 
Another rule to which there is no excep- 
tion is that all old wood that bears only 
sickly little growths should be removed, 
giving more space and air to the healthy 
young growth, and shoots that are im- 
mature or damaged in any way should be 
similarly treated., The more open the 
plant can be kept, especially in the centre, 
the better it will grow and blossom, and 
for this reason care should be taken to 
cut the shoots to an eye pointing outward. 
It is very essential also to make the cuts 
as clean as possible, and for this purpose 
nothing equals a sharp knife. Secateurs 
are at the present time largely used and 
advocated, but it will be found that no 
matter how sharp the blade may be, the 
gripping jaw will bruise the shoot, and 
the cut can never be made quite so clean 
as with a knife. This would naturally 
‘cause the shoot to. die back and start into 
growth lower than was desired, the result 
being an unshapely plant, with, perhaps, 
hn dead limb or two into the bargain. A 
knife is not quite so convenient or com- 
fortable to use, as the spines of the bushes 
are apt to be troublesome, but if good 
leather gloves are worn this drawback 
will be minimised. I find it best to use 
both secateurs and knife, the former to 
remove the old wood and shorten the 
thicker shoots, the latter to finish off 
with, 

It may be useful to beginners if I give 
the requirements of the main classes, but 
in every case the condition of the plants 
will largely influence the treatment given. 
The Hybrid Perpetuals as a class differ 
widely in habit, and it will be found that 


the rampant growers, such as Hugh Dick- 


son and Frau Karl Druschki will flower 
much more freely if the healthy shoots 
are merely tipped, the general rules be- 
fore given always being followed. Should 
these varieties make ‘too much wood even 
with this light treatment, it is advisable 
to lift the plant with a fork, thus check- 
ing root action for a time. The weaker 
varieties will need harder pruning, 
leaving only three or four eyes on the best 
shoots. 

The H.T.’s are treated in much the same 
way, but even the strong growers in this 
class, excepting, of course, the climbers, 
may be pruned very severely if desired, or 
if space allows they may be grown. into 
large bushes by pruning lightly. The true 
Teas and the Chinas are best left to grow 
freely unless for exhibition, but being 
rather tender it is often necessary to re- 
move shoots that have been damaged by 
frost. The spring and summer-blooming 
Roses, such as the Austrian and other 
3riars, the Banksian, Scotch, Mosses, 
Damasks, Multifloras, and Wichuraianas, 
should all be pruned. very sparingly as the 
blooms are borne on the wood made in the 
previous season. Any Jateral shoots may 
be cut back to two or three eyes to pro- 
duce finer blooms, and all old wood should 
be removed directly after flowering to eR: 
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courage young for the next 
season’s flowers. ; 

With regard to such varieties as Blairi 
No. 2, ©. F. Meyer, Rose a Parfum de 
Y’Hay, Mrs. A. Waterer, and others of 
like nature, I have found the best prac- 
tice isto leave some of the young growths 
full length and to cut others back to about 
half their length. It will be found that 
by so doing the flowering will be consider- 
ably extended, the shortened shoots 
throwing out laterals which will come 
into blossom some time later than the un- 
pruned shoots. 

There is very little difference of opinion 
as regards time for pruning, it being 
generally conceded that the month of 
March is the best time to prune all 
classes but Teas and Noisettes, these 
latter being delayed until April owing to 


growth 


the fact that they are very liable to injury 


from frost. Pruning, like most arts, is 
only learned by practice and experience, 
and these few directions are intended only 
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stock and scion. Yet it should be done the 
first year after planting. With climbers, 
too, it is best to cut down to a foot or so 
of the base and depend upon entirely new 
growth. If in this latter case we do not 
cut back,, but. allow the plant to flower 
from the long stems the blooms will be 
puny, and the tree may take some time to 
recover. Once get climbers into full growth 
after the first year, and it is more in thin- 
ning old branches entirely than in shorten- 
ing stems that pruning is required. The 
unripened tips of the long new shoots of 
the previous year may be shortened, that 
is all. The greater number of varieties 
other than climbers may be divided into 
vigorous and moderate growers. In the 
latter category may be included really bad 
growers which are not really worth a place 
in the garden, notwithstanding they may 
produce fine blossoms. Close pruning in 
this ease is the only means of keeping them 
alive. The sorts of what I should term 
moderate vigour would include most of 





x 


Single Rose Irish Engineer. 


for general guidance, each grower using 
his own discretion to obtain the best re- 
sults. HGLANTINE. 


—— Pruning never.seems to me so great | 


a mystery as books on the subject and 
articles generally would make us believe. 


It is well known that the stronger-grow- | 


ing sorts may not be cut so hard as the 
weaker ones; and, again, that cultivators 
who desire show blooms may cut the plants 
lower than those who want a display, be- 
cause the former desire but a limited 


number of young branches to a tree. It is 
also important that all newly-planted 
Rose-trees should be cut back more 


Severely than established ones, and that 
not too much should be expected the first 
Season from fresh plantations—at least, 
not during the earlier part of that season 
when Roses blossom. Take a _ newly- 
planted dwarf plant or standard on Brier. 
This may have growths 2 feet or upwards 
in length. It requires some courage on the 
part of a novice to cut this growth back 





to within 3 inches or so of the junction of | 


the fayoured kinds, such as Hybrid Teas, 
which are popular to-day. If a tree has 
growth that generally is about a couple of 
feet above the ground line, with here and 
there a longer stem, then, if after prun- 
ing such tree has growth left from 9 inches 
to a foot long there will not be much the 
matter with the pruning, especially if the 
inner branches of such tree be taken out 
entirely, and in the case of a standard 
the same proportion of growth left may be 
as in a dwarf. With sorts of extra 
vigour, growth of greater length than 
named may be left; and there are a few 
varieties—Juliet and J. B. Clark are very 
good examples—of still more rampant 
habit that do best when the long annual 
stems are pegged horizontally into the 
ground instead of being cut back—at least, 
they should not have more than a third of 
their length removed. As to 

WHEN TO PRUNE. This may be done in 
the case of climbers that only flower once 
—that is to say, do not bloom throughout 
the season—directly after they have given 











their display.- Respecting others, March is 
a good time generally. There will, how- 
ever, be no harm done if the work be de- 
layed till the following month, which with 


the more tender Tea sorts is the better 
time. Perhaps by that time young leaves 


will be sprouting, but it will be at the 


extreme ends of the growths, and the 
growing eyes behind will be dormant. 


Harlier pruning might cause these latter to 
start, and thus be caught by late frosts. 
A knife is by far the better instrument for 
pruning. This should be kept sharp so 
that the cuts may be clean. Secateurs of 
any kind force off rather than cut the 
branches. In pruning cut to an eye point- 
ing outwards. Always see that the inner 
portion of a tree is well thinned. 





SINGLE ROSES. 
ONE of the most pleasing results of the 
cross fertilisation of Roses is the exquisite 
Single varieties that are produced. All 
who are engaged in raising Roses know 
that fully two-thirds of the seedlings are 
of a single or semi-double character, and 
it is often a matter for disappointment 
when one strives for a good seedling by 
crossing well-known double sorts to find 
that only single forms result. But if there 
are many disappointments owing to the 


want of fulness in our seedlings,. the 
charming tints of many of the single 


forms, as in the case of Irish Engineer 
(here figured), of a dazzling scarlet colour, 
with massive, rounded flowers, compensate 
us in some measure for our labours. 





FRUIT. 


MELONS. 
TuHeE-fruits on the earliest plants are swell- 
ing apace and need supporting. Cotton 
nets, made and sold for the purpose, are 
the best for this, but when these are not 
forthcoming square pieces of 4 inch string 
netting such as is usually employed for 
the protection of Strawberry beds, fur- 
nished with a length of string at each 
corner with which to suspend them where 
required, answer the purpose almost 
equally as well. A brisk top and bottom 
heat, abundant moisture, with liberal sup- 
plies of tepid water at the roots supple- 
mented with liquid and guano water, re- 
quire strict attention from now until the 
fruits begin to colour. To keep the foliage 
clean and free from injury by red spider 
if must be copiously syringed twice daily, 
damping all dry surfaces and pathways 
frequently. Keep lateral growths pinched 
at the first leaf and afford the roots a 
further modicum of compost enriched with 
bone-meal or a concentrated fruit manure. 
Succession crops are, like the foregoing, 
grown on the cordon principle, which is, 
all things considered, the most profitable 
and economical method. When there is a 
paucity of female blooms it is much the 
best plan to sacrifice the few fruits that 
are present and pinch the shoots back to 
the first leaf. The secondary growths are 
invariably so fruitful that sufficient fruit» 
for a good crop can ofttimes be obtained 
from them alone and without having re- 
course to laterals of the same age, but pro- 
duced near to the tops of the plants. The 
great thing in Melon culture is to have as 
many female blossoms as possible open to- 
gether in one day, so that all can be set at 
one time. This can be accomplished only 
by a careful manipulation of laterals on 
the lines already indicated. The result is 
then satisfactory, but when the flowering 
and setting are of a desultory nature or 
spread over several days it is then next to 
impossible to obtain a full crop. Setting 
is best effected about mid-day, when the 
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air is fairly dry and buoyant. A great aid 
to successful setting is in keeping the soil 
about the roots at this period sufficiently 
dry without causing the foliage to flag. 
The process of fertilisation is simple in 
the extreme and consists in selecting the 
required number of male blooms having 
the pollen on the anthers in a ripe condi- 
tion. After stripping the corollas off, 
place one on the stigma of each female 
flower, and at the same time pinch the 
laterals back to one leaf beyond the fruit. 


Two days afterwards give the roots a soak- | 


ing of water, and as soon as the fruits are 
as large as walnuts place a good quantit7 
of compost, similar to that mentioned 
above, in front of the plants when 
grown in borders, and round about when 
mounds of soil are preferred. In any*case 
avoid placing soil round the stems, as this 


usually results in canker. Make the com- | 


post very firm, and, to settle it into place, 
thoroughly moisten with water in a tepid 
state. Attend to the tying of laterals on 
plants in a less advanced state, and do not 
hesitate to pinch them back if they are 
unfruitful. If an unbroken supply is re- 
quired continue to sow seed every fort- 
night. Where the summer supply has to 
be produced in frames and pits, hotbeds 
for the same should now be made up. 


BAN Vis 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple-tree failing.—I enclose some spurs of | 


bush Apple Aromatic Russet, many of which 
on the lower part are in the same condition as 
those sent, though those on the upper part are 
at present all right. I should be obliged if you 
would state in your paper probable cause. 
The tree is ten years old, and was lifted two 
years ago. Other trees of the same sort are 
doing well. They were sprayed last two 
autumns with Woburn wash.—J. C. B. 


[The spur growths forwarded are 
affected with ‘‘ brown rot.’’ You acted 
wisely in spraying the tree with Woburn 
wash last autumn, and you cannot do 
better than spray it in.mediately with the 
same remedy or with Bordeaux mixture. 
Whichever remedy is used it must be ap- 
plied before the buds expand, and care 
taken to see that all of the infected spurs 
are thoroughly saturated, so that the 
spores of the fungus (this is a fungoid 
disease) are destroyed. As far as possi- 
ble cut off and burn every piece of wood 
seen in the condition of that you send us. ] 


Melon Earl’s Favourite.—I do not know 
what is the origin of this sort, but I have 
come to regard it as one of the finest 
flavoured of Melons. It is well known 
that connoisseurs have preferences, some 
for scarlet-fleshed, others green or white- 
fleshed fruits. Warl’s Favourite has a 
deep-green flesh, and when the plants 
earry healthy leafage until the fruits are 
full ripe there is probably no Melon that 
ean supersede it in point of flayour. In 
competition at the summer shows one finds 
often a comprehensive list of names repre- 
senting up-to-date stocks, and during the 
past few years I have—at any rate, here- 
abouts—found Harl’s Favourite a frequent 
winner. When one has to act as judge, 
and Melons have to be tasted for flavour, 
it is rather striking how many low-quality 
fruits are found and how very few really 
meritorious specimens one may sample. 
It is competitions of this sort that have 
brought Harl’s Favourite into prominence, 
because it invariably wins when, as I have 
said, the fruit comes from healthy and 
well developed plants. The names of 
Melons are almost legion, and among them 
are some really fine stocks with a hand- 
some outline and well-netted skin. LHarl’s 
Favourite has not the same attractive 
skin-beauty that some others I could men- 
tion have, but I hold it has no rival for 
flavour.—W. S., Wilts. 











VEGETABLES. 


SOWING MAIN-CROP PEAS. 


GARDENERS generally trench the ground set 
apart for Peas to various depths to suit 
individual circumstances, because Peas 
root deeply and repay for deep cultivation. 
Trenching, however, is found somewhat 
costly, and for this reason is not practised 
so much as the benefits derived therefrom 
in actual crop really warrant. An expe- 
dient I have followed for some years, and 
which I find to suit my case very well is 
to utilise the Celery ground for Peas. Tor 
the Celery I dig deep trenches—the actual 
trench is 2 feet—the object being to plant 
the Celery thus deep so that it is less ex- 
posed to summer drought. The trenches 
are dug wide enough for double lines of 
Celery. The Celery planted, say, a foot 
below the surface, protects itself when in 
active growth, because it shuts out the sun- 
rays by its own foliage to a certain degree. 
The ground thus deeply moved and 
manured is a good place for Peas. If 
there is a doubt about the fertility of this 
ground for Peas, it is an easy matter to 
apply manure, either natural or artificial, 


| before the trenches are filled in and the 


ground levelled down during the winter 
months, as the Celery is cleared. The 
adoption of this practice gives Peas the 
necessary change of site each year. I 
have had in some seasons considerable 
trouble with slugs and Pea-weeyils, even 
after applying lime freely at the time of 
levelling down the Celery ground. I have 
resolyed now to use vaporite or one of the 
forms of this gaseous powder in the hope 
of combating these soil pests. Pea-weevils 
do not raid the Pea rows so regularly as do 
slugs, as in some seasons they are very 
numerous and _ destructive, while in 
another they give little or no trouble. In 
levelling down the ground after Celery, it 
is necessary to insert a peg or stake to 
mark the centre of the trench. Then it is 
only necessary to open deep drills on the 
dates selected for putting in the Peas, If 
it is not marked in this way it is not 
always easy to locate the trench and get 
the fullest benefit of this interchange of 
sites. W.S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Large Onions.—It is surprising how 
deeply an Onion will root when growing in 
congenial soil. The bulb, after it begins 
to swell, is apparently on the surface and 
only attached to the soil by a few roots. 
If, however, the grower will examine those 
roots he will find that they are packed 
together closely and at 2 inches below the 
surface they commence to spread out and 
search for food. If the bulbs are grown 
very closely together their roots overlap, 
as it were, very much, and soon absorb 
the nutriment contained in the soil. In 
such circumstances it is not possible to 
grow extra large bulbs even with high 
feeding. Not only must the plants have 
surface space—a square foot for a bulb not 


| being too much—but they must haye depth 


ot worked soil, too. I will give an in- 
stance proying this. Across the plot in- 
tended for Onions a drain 4 feet deep had 
been laid. In due course the Onions were 
sown, and throughout the season the dif- 
ference in the general appearance of the 
plants could be seen. Those immediately 
over the filled-in drain were more lJuxu- 
riant than the others, and the bulbs were 
very much finer. When harvested, it was 
found, on tracing the roots, that they had 
gone down to the drain 4 feet below. This 
proves that it is advisable to deeply trench 
the ground set apart for Onions.—BouRNE 
VALE. 
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APRIL 15TH, 1914. 

Tur occasion of a special Daffodil show 
on this date brought together a remark- 
able gathering of these popular spring 
flowers. The great array of seedlings, 
some named, though a much larger pro- 
portion was shown under number, 
afforded proof of the interest which for 
years past has been taken in the flower 
and the possibilities of a race embracing 
so many distinct types in the wild state. 
The raw material thus offered in conjunc- 
tion with the best that were raised half a 
century or so ago has been put to the best 
use by: eross-breeders, and, if the future 
can be accurately gauged, it might be 
fairly assumed that the end is not yet. 
Indeed, it is impossible to see the end, 
since every step onward opens up new , 
possibilities, and now that the colour of 
the crown has spread into the perianth, as 
was noticeable in a seedling from Mr. 
Wilson, an entirely new field has opened 
out to the Daffodil raiser. From the ex-_ 
hibition standpoint it might be said that 
the Daffodil does not, like the Sweet Pea 
or the Rose, lend itself so well to display 
work; the merits of the varieties have for 
the most part to be looked for at closer 
quarters. In conjunction with the Daffodil 
show other flowers were on view, the 
Floral Committee haying many groups to 
adjudicate upon and several novelties. 
Some choice Orchids were on view, but no 
fruit or vegetables. 

The finest exhibit was that of a great 
bank of Daffodils arranged by Messrs. 
Carter, Raynes Park, S.W., and which 
well merited the gold medal awarded it. 
Backed and interspersed by flowering and 
evergreen shrubs the arrangement was 
suggestive of the fine effect obtainable 
from massing the more popular of these 
flowers. Many hundreds of blooms were 
employed, the whole presenting a natural 
effect such as might result from good 
cultivated bulbs. Only a few varieties 
were employed, and we think wisely, the 
more conspicuous being Firebrand, Mme. 
de Graaff, the semi-double Argent, Glory 
of Leiden, Seagull, and a fine poeticus 
named Hercules. Golden Rose is a rich 
yellow incomparabilis sort and very effec- 
tive. The raised bank was fronted by a 
dry wall freely planted with alpines. 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, contri- 
buted a delightful lot of seedling Daffodils 
representative of several sections of the 
flower. The varieties had all been raised 
by the firm and represented many choice 
sorts. While there were many of the 
poeticus and Leedsi section in the group 
the big trumpets, self and bicolor Ajax 
forms, were the more strongly represented. 
Good flowers were noticeable, too, in the 
large collection from Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited, Wisbech, the pick of whose col- 
lection included Lady Superior, a shapely, 
vichly-coloured Barri, White Pennant 
(Giant Leedsi), the inimitable Croesus, and 
Lady Mayoress (Giant Leedsi). A seedling 
white Ajax, in which the base of the seg- 
ments was pale green, was very good and 
distinct. Rey. G. H. Engleheart, Dinton, 
Salisbury, had‘one of his unique gather- 
ings of the flower, the whole being seed- 
lings of merit. The group was rich 
in triandrus hybrids, and though there 
were some superb red-eyed flowers the big 
golden trumpets of the large Ajax varie- 
ties were the most imposing of all. Mr, 
W. A. Watts, St. Asaph, staged a compre- 
hensive lot of flowers, much too crowded 
we thought for good effect and the 
bunches too large, while no regard had 
been paid to the naming of the varieties. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.G., had one of their rich displays of 
the flower, rich in variety,. beauty, and 
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in its way. 
\| marked St. Olaph, a dainty and elegant 
| flower. 
Ke 
and, in addition, the best of the com- 
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novelty, the latter representing some of 
the foremost of the present time. Ruby 
is a shapely red-eyed Barri, quite a gem 
In the Leedsi section we re- 


There were also many fine seed- 
lings of which single flowers were shown, 


mercial sorts, Lord Roberts, Weardale 
Perfection, King Alfred, Blazing Star, 
Horace, and Cassandra. Messrs. Waterer, 
Son, and Crisp, had a _ selection of 
Daffodils. Mr. Alfred Dawkins, 408, 


| King’s Road, Chelsea, displayed such fine 


' Roberts, 


things as Lady Margaret Boscawen, Lord 
King Alfred, White Queen, 


' Albatross, Southern Star, Cardinal, and 


Magpie. From the Lissadel Plant and 
Bulb Farm, Sligo, came a good collection 


|.of Narcissi, Fin MacCunhal, partaking of 


-_ 


the Sir Watkin form, being one of the 
more distinct. King Alfred and Weardale 
Perfection were also good. Messrs. 
Robert Sydenham, Limited, Birmingham, 
had a good assortment of commercial 
kinds, while Messrs. Cartwright and 
Goodwin, Kidderminster, had, among 
others, Scarlet Gem (Poetaz), Nightingale, 
a very beautiful poeticus, and Morven 
(bicolor Ajax), all of which received 
awards of merit. Mr. Christopher Bourne, 
Bletchley, had a beautiful lot of flowers 
arranged with taste and _ skill. Great 
Warley, of big bicolor Sir Watkin style, 
Queen of Hearts, a brilliant red cup, 


- Buttercup, with the rich yellow of the 


Jonquil, and Lady Moore, a fine red cup, 
were all good. Mrs. Robert Sydenham, a 
beautifully-refined white Ajax, was excel- 
lent. Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, 
Chilwell, had such good things as Lord 
Kitchener, Horace, Orange Gem, Great 
Warley, and Lowdham Beauty, certainly 


one of the best of the Leedsi set, in a 


capital collection. The group from Messrs. 
Walter Ware, Limited, Bath, was one of 
the most attractive in the whole show, 
albeit it was by no means one of the 
Jargest. Mr. Ware exhibits only varie: 
ties of utility and worth, that is, varieties 
ealculated to be standard sorts in the near 
future. Of this class is Queen of the 
West, a rich yellow trumpet, and Horace, 
the premier poeticus. ‘These two made a 
show in themselves and attracted large 
numbers. In addition was the monster 
bicolor King Leo, a flower of huge propor- 
tions. White City, Roll Call, Macebearer, 
Embassy, and Albatross were all notable 
and good, the flowers handsome, well 
proportioned, and, withal, well grown. 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES (OPEN). 

For forty-eight varieties, three stems of 
each, Mr. A. M. Wilson, Shovell, Bridg- 
water, stood well in the winning place with 
some of his finest flowers. Berseker (rich- 
yellow Ajax kind), Lord ° Kitchener, 
Leontes, that very fine red-cup Croesus, 
Buttercup (rich yellow), and Countess of 
Stamford (a fine white trumpet sort) were 
some of the best. Brambling (a brilliant 
flower) and Sunflower were also con- 
spicuous. Mr. Christopher Bourne, Bletch- 
ley, was second, having among others Lord 
Kitchener, J. T. Bennett Poe, Countess 
Grey, Lord Roberts, and Bernardino. 
Messrs. F. Herbert Chapman, Limited, 
Rye, were third in this important class, 
the lot containing some seedlings of merit. 
For twelve long trumpet Daffodils Mr. 
Bourne was placed first, his best varie- 
ties being Golden King, White Emperor (a 
beautiful flower, though certainly not an 
Emperor in any sense), Lord Roberts, and 
those indispensable white Ajax Daffodils 
Mrs. G. H. Barr and Mrs. Robert Syden- 
ham. Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin, 
Kidderminster, were in the second place, 
having Mrs. EB. M. Crossfield (white 


trumpet), Ben Alder (a magnificent self- 


yellow trumpet), and Fort George (a 
finely-balanced bicolor) among many good 
things. 

For twelve Incomparabilis, three stems 
of each, the last-named exhibitors were in 
the premier position, having Great War- 
ley, Marshlight, Pedestal, and the very 
pleasing Whitewell. Mr. C. Bourne was 
second. In the class for twelve Barri Daf- 
fodils Mr. Bourne, Bletchley, was placed 
first, his best vases being Queen of Hearts 
and Coeur de Leon; second, Messrs. Her- 
bert Chapman, Rye, whose Little Tich (a 
very shapely flower) stood out well among 
the good ones (mostly seedlings) staged. 
For nine Leedsi Daffodils Messrs. Cart- 
wright and Goodwin were first, Felstar, 
Nemesis, Lemon Star, and Thistle being 
the best; second, Mr. W. A. Watts, St. 
Asaph. For nine Daffodils selected from 
Divisions V., VI., and VII., Messrs. Cart- 
wright and Goodwin staged the best set, 
3uttercup and Araby (both having appar- 
ently the rich yellow of the odorus race 
in them) being good. For six poeticus 
varieties, three stems of each, Messrs. Her- 
bert Chapman, Limited, Rye, staged the 
finer lot, Ditty and Ibis being the best of 
those with distinctive names. Some 
seedlings also staged had particularly good 
shapely flowers. In the class for six 
double Daffodils Messrs. Cartwright and 
Goodwin were first, having Sundown and 
Fintocetto (both flamed with scarlet at the 
base of the white-pointed segments), 
Plenipo, Amphion, Royal Sovereign, and 
Doubloon as their set. The first named 
were remarkable for colour contrast and 
artistic merit. 

For a collection of twenty-four varieties 
representing the different divisions, three 
stems of each (amateurs), Mr. N. G. 
Lower, Presteign, Radnorshire, was placed 
first in a good competition, having Noble, 


Horace,- Lucifer, Lord Roberts, . Red 
3eacon, Weardale Perfection, and Cleo- 
patra among others. Rev. T. Buncombe, 


Black Torrington, was placed second, this 
exhibitor being first for six long trumpet 
Daffodils and also for six Incomparabilis 
varieties. In the former, Weardale Perfec- 
tion, Treasure Trove, and King Alfred 
were the best; in the latter Gloria Mundi 
and Homespun. Mr: P. -D... Williams, 
Lanarth, arranged some striking flowers 
in the class for twelve distinct Daffodils, 
one stem of each, not in commerce or intro- 
duced into commerce during or since 1910, 
and took the premier award. All save 
White Wax (a really superb white Ajax) 
were under number. In the class’ for 
twelve seedling Daffodils not in commerce, 
raised by the exhibitor, one stem of each, 
and for which the first prize was the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s silver cup, Mr. 
A. M. Wilson, Shovell, Bridgwater, had a 
unique lot of Howers. One under number, of 
HPnglehearti character, had the crown and 
pcrianth segments coloured a uniform 
apricot tone throughout, the not very large 
flower being very refined. Aincet (a 
chaste and pretty white variety with base 
of crown of purest white) had a picotee 
edge of light orange. The others were 
under number, all very chaste and beau- 
tiful. 
MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 


Alpine and rock garden exhibits were 
arranged by Messrs. Barr and Sons, Mr. 


Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, Messrs. 
Whitelegg and Page, Chislehurst, who 


staged a superb lot of Primula rosea, and 
Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, who, in 
addition, had plants of the rosy-red Rho- 
dodendron Alice. Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, had new Holland plants in 


yariety; Mr. C. Englemann. Saffron 
Walden, some excellent Carnations. 
Messrs. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., 


had a table of Azaleas and other green- 
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house flowers. Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, were responsible for a 
table of Ferns, fancy Pansies and Violas, 
Clematises, and other plants. Mr. L. R. 


Russell, Richmond, contributed alpines 
and flowering shrubs, also the new 


Amygdalus persica rosea fl.-pl. pendula. 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, 
had some excellent Roses, some single 
varieties, pure white and richest crimson, 
attracting a good deal of attention. 
Messrs. Reamsbottom had a fine display of 
St. Brigid Anemones, while Messrs. Piper 
received an award of merit for the new 
Primula Ville de Nancy. 

A list of the certificated plants, and 
Narcissi given awards of merit, will be 
found in our advertisement columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Vegetable garden.—As a result of the 
continuous wet weather the planting of 
second early and maincrop Potatoes has 
fallen into arrears. Were it not for the 
fact that the seed tubers have made more 
growth than one cares to see before plant- 
ing, the delay, seeing how sodden the soil 
yet is, would afford matter for congratu- 
lation. Where large breadths have to be 
planted the ground should, with the aid of 
a horse cultivator, be well loosened and 
broken to pieces, which will also help to 
dry it the more quickly. When horse 
labour is out of the question digging forks 
should be used. The drills can then be 
drawn either by horse power or by hand, 
and the planting effected more quickly 
than if attempted with the soil in its pre- 
sent condition. Harly Potatoes must be 
constantly looked to for the next few 
weeks, as the tops will, with the advent of 
Warmer weather, soon appear above 
ground. As soon as this takes place soil 
should be drawn up to them in sufficient 
quantity on either side to cover and place 
them beyond the reach of frost. When 
growth is too far advanced for this to be 
effective place long litter between the rows 
so that protection, if required, can be 
given at short notice. A further sowing of 
Brussels Sprouts, also of Cabbage, 
Cauliflowers for late summer and autumn 
cutting, and early Savoys should now take 
place. Broccoli of the autumn and mid- 
winter varieties should again be sown to 
supply plants to succeed those raised in 
mid-March. In the third week in the 
month the maincrop sorts will be sown, 
and the latest, such as Late Queen, 
Veitch’s Model, and Latest of All the first 
or second week in May. This arrangement 
ensures heads being available up to, and 
for a time after, early Cauliflowers turn 
in. The seed is sown in drills drawn 
1 foot apart, and the beds are afterwards 
protected with fish-netting. The advantage 
of growing climbing French Beans over the 
dwarf varieties is that the yield is con- 
tinuous provided the plants are kept well 
supplied with water after they come into 
bearing and the pods closely picked. A 
first sowing in a warm position will now 
be made. These do not require stakes of 
so great a height as Kidney Beans, and 
tall Pea sticks can, if necessary, be made 
to do duty as a support for them. Owing 
to the sticks serving to partly screen early 
and second-early Peas from observation, 
Sparrows need to be closely watched, 
otherwise they will do an immense amount 
of damage before it is suspected that any- 
thing is the matter. Soot cast over the 
plants when damp from dew or rain acts 
as a deterrent, but the best antidote is 
powder and shot. If left alone these 
depredators soon completely ruin all 
prospects of a crop by eating the tops. 
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Second early varieties which have made 
but slow growth now require moulding and 
staking. The soil on either side of the 
rows is best. loosened with a hoe or fork 
before moulding takes place. More seed 
of three different. varieties of maincrop 
Peas will shortly be sown with a view to 
maintaining an unbroken supply. ‘The 
sowing of the last lot of seed took place 
under rather unusual circumstances, for 
the soil was so wet that the drills could 
only with difficulty be opened out, conse- 
quently the seed was sown in and covered 
with a mixture of loam and well-rotted 
hot-bed manure. Where wood-pigeons 
abound the drills should be protected be- 
fore the plants come through the soil, 
otherwise they will quickly devour them. 
Maincrop Beet will be sown towards the 
end of the month on ground which was 
manured in the early months of last year. 
This, although in a free working con- 
dition, is as yet far too wet to tread upon. 
Salsafy and Scorzonera require soil of a 
similar nature—i.e., such as has not been 
recently manured. — All three should be 
sown in shallow drills drawn 1 foot apart 
When space is limited, otherwise the 
distance may be increased to 18 inches 
with advantage. 


Fruit-houses.—The overhead syringing 
of trees on which forced Cherries are fast 
colouring must cease, but to obviate the 
risk of the atmosphere becoming over dry 
the paths and borders should still be 
damped at least twice a day. Even when 
the fruit is fully ripe a moistening of the 
pot and border surface mulchings now and 
again is beneficial. Once the fruit is 
coloured feeding at the roots is no longer 
desirable, and thence onwards nothing 
but plain water must be. given. If 
the fruit is required to hang for any 
length of time birds must be excluded and 
the house, kept cool and lightly shaded. 
Later-started trees, the fruits on which 
have finished stoning, should now have an 
increase of temperature,’ the maximum 
and minimum being 65 degs. and 55 degs. 
respectively. Thinning of the fruit where 
necessary is best done as soon as stoning 
is completed. Close the house sufficiently 
early in the afternoon to make sure of a 
temperature of 80 degs. to 85 degs. with 
sun-heat, and syringe the trees copiously. 
Until the colouring stage is reached the 
roots require liberal supplies of manure- 
water, or a suitable artificial manure may 
be dissolved in water and applied instead. 
Keep all growths not required for exten- 
sion stopped, and vapourise at once if 
black-fly puts in an appearance. Two 
other foes to which no quarter should be 
given are caterpillars and weevils. Both 
trees in pots and those planted out in 
borders should be re-mulched. 

Apricots outdoors have set a heavy 
crop, and unless an exceptionally severe 
frost occurs there is a prospect of this 
fruit being = plentiful this season. A 
partial thinning will take place as soon as 
the fruits commence swelling freely, when 
“twins”? and ‘ triplets’’ will be reduced 
to one, while those inconveniently situated 
will also be removed. Being rather a 
precarious crop many are tempted when 
a good set results to leave more fruits 
than are desirable, with the result that 
the individual fruits, when ripe, are 
small-and deficient of pulp. Although 
much too soon to think of thinning the 
fruits down to the required number, it 
may be remarked that trees of the large- 
fruited varieties may carry more than is 
generally left on a Peach-tree, for instance, 
when the final thinning takes place. 
Of the medium-sized fruited kinds, twice 
as many as for a Peach may be left, and 
treble the number in regard to those which 
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bear very small fruits. The final thinning 
must not, of course, be done until the 
fruits have stoned. Disbudding should now 
commence, when ‘‘ foreright’’ and a cer- 
tain amount of the other and generally 
too-freely-produced shoots should be re- 
duced in number. The shoots retained 
will thus benefit considerably, while over- 
crowding of wood will be avoided. A cer- 
tain amount of disbudding is also bene- 
ficial for trees cultivated entirely on the 
spur system, as the number of growths 
which develop on the spurs is usually in 
excess of requirements. The shoots 
selected for retention should be stopped 
at the fourth leaf, leaving all shoots for 
extension intact. A keen look out must be 
kept for the Apricot maggot, indication of 
which is given by the leaves becoming 
twisted and rolled up. 
much destruction of foliage is occasioned 
by this pest, which is so securely en- 
sconced in the midst of the rolled-up 
Jeaves as to be quite out of the reach of 
insecticides. The only effectual method of 
destroying them is to crush the leaves con- 
taining the maggots betwixt the thumb 
and forefinger. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit.—The Raspberry is a gross 
feeding plant, therefore a heavy dressing 
of farmyard manure should be placed 
about the stools if not already done. AS 
the young shoots develop they should be 
thinned, only leaving sufficient to furnish 
fruiting canes for next season. Wall 
fruit-trees still in bloom should be pro- 
tected until all danger of frost is past, 
then the coverings should be gradually 
removed. Pears on a south wall have 
passed out of bloom. It is very important 
to thin the fruit early, especially the 
choicer kinds or any that are required for 
a special purpose. Sweet Cherry trees are 
very subject to the attacks of black fly 
from the present time until the shoots have 
fully developed. If this pest is allowed to 
make much headway the points of the 
new growths will be crippled, and irre- 
parable damage will result. The trees 
should be looked over every few days, and 
whenever fly is seen, dust a little Tobacco 
powder on the affected parts. Later, when 
the weather becomes warmer, the trees 
may be frequently syringed with Quassia 
extract. 

Plant-houses. — Perpetual - flowering 
Carnations which have been blooming 
throughout the winter and spring have 
been removed from the houses, where the 
space is required for the Malmaison varie- 
ties. The plants have been placed in a 
cool shelter, and will be gradually 
hardened until they are ready for plant- 
ing in the open, where they will produce 
an abundance of bloom during the summer 
and autumn. Plants propagated from 
cuttings rooted last autumn will now be 
ready for their final shift. The strongest 
plants will be placed in T-inch pots, 
weaker ones in a size smaller. The soil 
for this potting will consist of good fibrous 
loam with the addition of a little wood- 
ashes, crushed oyster-shell, soot, bone- 
meal, well-decayed cow manure, mortar 
rubble, and coarse sand. Pot firmly and 
place the plants in the most suitable house 
or pit at disposal where a night tempera- 
ture of 55 degs. can be maintained. 
Syringe the plants night and morning 
when weather is favourable. Boronia 
megastigma is not half enough grown, for, 
provided its requirements are attended to, 
it will grow and flower well every year. 
Though the blooms are not showy they are 
so fragrant that a small plant or two will 
suffice to fill a good-sized structure with 
the delicious perfume. Our plants, which 
have just finished flowering, haye been cut 


In some seasons: 





back hard (if this is not done they soon 
run up thin and naked), and directly they 
break into growth they will be repotted, 
using for the purpose good fibrous peat 
with a liberal addition of silver sand. 
Care must’ be taken not to disturb the 
roots more ‘than is necessary, while, at 
the same ~ time,” overpotting must be 
guarded against. The plants are kept on 
the stage of the greenhouse, plenty of air 
being given. In July they are placed out 
of doors and partially plunged in a bed of 
coal-ashes in a frame, so that the lights 
can be put on should there be too heavy 
or continuous a rain. The position they 
occupy is partially shaded, consequently 
their surroundings are never parched up, 
as would be the case in a thoroughly ex- 
posed position. . The delicate hair-like 
100ts of the’ Boronia suffer greatly if 
allowed to become dry, and at the same 
time an excess of water will quickly cause 
the plants to fall into ill-health. The 
soronia may be easily propagated from 
cuttings taken after the plants have been 
cut down and the young shoots are about 
2 inches long. The cuttings should be cut 
clean off at the base, the bottom leaves 
removed for a little distance, and dibbled 
firmly into pots prepared for their recep- 
tion. The pots should be filled with 
broken crocks to within 2% inches of the 
top. Cover the drainage with Sphagnum 
Moss, on which place the soil, consisting 
of equal parts of peat and silver sand. 
When the pots are filled with cuttings 
place in a warm greenhouse and give a 
thorough watering through a fine rose, 
and directly the foliage dries a little, cover 
with a bell glass. The bell glasses should 
be removed each morning and the cuttings 
examined to see if they require water, at 
the same time removing any signs of 
decay. The cuttings will, of course, need 
shading from the sun. Treated in this 
way they will soon root. Caladiums will 
now be finally potted, the sizes of the pots 
varying from 5 inches to 8 inches, accord- 
ing to the size of the plants. It is 
necessary to exercise care in watering for 
some time after potting, and the plants 
should be shaded during bright. sunshine. 
Caladiums require a warm, moist atmo- 
sphere. They should not be -syringed 
overhead too frequently, but the spaces 
between the pots may be syringed often. 
Gesnera tubers have been removed from 
the old soil and repotted into 5-ineh pots 
in a compost consisting of one part good 
fibrous loam, one part leaf-soil, and two 
parts peat, adding a little decayed cow 
manure, Wwood-ashes,. and coarse sand. 
The pots are well drained, and the tubers 
will not be watered until growth com- 
mences, when they will be watered 
thoroughly. The plants while in growth 
require an atmospherie temperature of 
from 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night. 


The propagating-house.—Now that the 
stock of bedding plants is secured there 
is more room for the propagating and 
growing of winter-flowering plants. The 
old plants of Begonia “Gloire de Seceaux, 
which have been rested and eut back, have 
made sufficient growth for the supply of 
cuttings, which have been inserted singly 
in thumb-pots. Cuttings of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine for successional batches 
are inserted as they become ready. 


Flower garden. — Biennials and 
perennials of various kinds will now be 
scwn thinly in drills on a weli-prepared 
border and pricked out as soon as large 
enough to handle. Seeds of the more 
tender annuals will now be sown in the 
open ground, and a second sowing of many 
of those which were sown at an earlier 
date will be made in various parts of the 
garden, so that the period of flowering 
may be prolonged... As soon as large 
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enough to handle, the seedlings must be 
thinned sufficiently to allow each plant to 
develop perfectly. Antirrhinums sown in 
heat and pricked off into boxes have been 
| well hardened and will now be planted 
out in the positions in which they are to 
flower? Hast Lothian Stocks and Pent- 
| stemons will also now be planted in bold 


groups in a mixed _ border. Summer 
bedding plants of many varieties haye 


been removed to cool frames to harden 
them gradually. Asters, Stocks, Nemesias, 
Pblox Drummondi, Salpiglossis, and many 
other annuals sown in’ boxes have been 
pricked off into cold frames. The pruning 
of tender shrubs should now be completed 
and all Grass edgings be neatly trimmed 
With the edging-iron. All lawns now re- 
quire mowing once a week, and gravel 
walks are rolled at every opportunity. 
Vegetable garden. — Dwarf French 
Beans raised in small pots will now be 
planted out in cold frames. The frames 
are closed as early in the afternoon as 
possible in order to husband the sun-heat, 
and the lights are covered at night. 
To ensure a continuous supply until the 
outside crop comes in, one more sowing 
will be made under glass, sowing the seeds 
‘in the frame in which they are to be 
grown. At the same time another sow- 
ing will be made in small pots, to be trans- 
planted later on to a sheltered border in 
the open. Provided the weather is 
favourable a sowing will also now be 
made on a south border in- rich sandy 
soil in drills 18 inches apart, covering the 


seeds with 2 inches of fine soil. . Plants 
which are cropping freely will now 


succeed best if afforded the temperature 
of an ordinary greenhouse. Thoroughly 
Syringe the foliage twice daily and give 
diluted manure water at every other 
watering. A sowing of Scarlet Runner 
Beans will now be made in boxes and 
placed in a cold frame to furnish plants 
for putting out in the open ground next 
month. Seedlings raised in this manner 
come into bearing before those sown out 
of doors. Celery trenches will be pre- 
pared at the earliest opportunity, select- 
| ing ground which has been recently oecu- 
pied with green crops. Our trenches are 
made sufficiently wide to accommodate 
_ two rows of plants and from 15 inches to 
18 inches deep. A_ liberal quantity of 
manure is placed in the bottom of the 
. trench. In the process of forking the 
manure in, the soil is thoroughly broken 
up, so that when the plants are ready to 
be put out the beds are in a fit condition 
for them. Continue to plant out in vari- 
ous parts of the garden Lettuces which 
have been forwarded under glass. Sow- 
ings of both Cabbage and Cos varieties 
,*re made about once every ten days. The 
earliest Leeks sown in heat should now 
be sufficiently advanced to be planted out 
in the trenches. Later sowings should be 
-pricked off prior to planting on a finely- 
_prepared open piece of ground. Another 
Small sowing of Beetroot has been made 
in an open part of the garden to supply 
‘young roots for salad. The main crop 
: will not be sown until the middle of May, 
88 if sown too early the roots are usually 
large and-_ coarse. The soil around 
all growing crops shculd be frequently 
‘hoed, not only to check the growth of 
weeds, but to break up the surface and 
fromote free growth. If slugs are trouble- 
‘seme, dust with hot lime early in the 
norning when the atmosphere is moist. 

3 F. W. GALLop. 


: SCOTLAND. 

' Hardy fruit.—Anxiety is still felt re- 
¥arding the prospects of hardy fruit. In 
addition to Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Abricots many varieties of Plums are in 
(9loom or on the point of opening. While 











there has yet been no frost sufficiently 
severe to do damage, we are by no means 
out of the wood, and so far as possible 
trees in bloom are covered at night. 
During still weather, and it is generally 
still on frosty nights, stout brown paper, 
or even newspapers, fixed to the wall-nails 
is usually sufficient. Nets are used so far 
as they will go, but the walls are extensive 
and high, and many makeshift devices 
have to be employed, which, however, are, 
it may be said, asa rule, effective. Goose- 
berries are in bloom, and appearances 
indicate a heavy crop, but here, too, much 
depends upon the weather during the next 
few weeks. Red, Black, and White 
Currants are fast developing their buds, as 
are Raspberries and Loganberries. During 
the week the soil in the vicinity of all the 
rall-trees has been tested, and where any 
suspicion of drought was entertained the 
trees were thoroughly watered. At the 
foot of a wall it may be thought that the 
soil is sufficiently damp, but very often in- 
Spection at the depth of a foot will reveal 
a different state of matters. <A collection 
of young Apples upon the Paradise has 
also been watered, mulched, :\ and the 
Stakes attended to and replaced where 
necessary. A young bush-tree of Ribston 
Pippin planted experimentally has, during 
two seasons, borne well, and is now very 
promising, so that it would appear, in our 
mild climate at any rate, to be worth 
planting more extensively in this form. 
Hitherto the variety has been grown solely 
on walls. 

Hardy-flower borders. — During the 
week, in favourable weather, considerable 
time has been devoted to the hardy plant 
borders. Previous to breaking down the 
Soil with the hoe all plants which require 
supports have been staked. Stakes are 
always commensurate with the height of 
the plants, and as light as is consistent 
with security, Bamboo canes being used 
for this purpose in increasing numbers. A 
favourite practice is to place three, or even 


more, stakes round a certain Class of 
plants — Achilleas, Pyrethrums, Ponies, 
Stenactis, Gypsophilas, and the like— 


which permits the natural habit of the 
plant to be seen. I prefer, for tying, good 
oiled twine instead of the ordinary tarred 
rariety. This is equally as cheap, much 
more cleanly to work with, and more 
easily manipulated. Where single stakes 
are used the tying is done as loosely as 
possible, and in the case of tall-growing 
plants of robust character—Asters and 
Delphiniums, for example—the weaker or 
crowded shoots are removed. In a pre- 
pared, not too rich bed; in a sunny posi- 
tion, a large quantity of Lavender has 
been put out. While this favourite plant 
does well enough in almost any situation, 
it always seems to be miore free flowering 
and more sweetly-scented when planted in 
rather light and sandy soil and given full 
exposure to the sun. 

Roses.—Considerable progress has been 
made with the pruning of Roses. Hybrid 
Perpetuals are slowly being discarded in 
favour of Hybrid Teas, but as there is still 
a good number of the former these are 
attended to first. When finished, atten- 
tion is given to the Hybrid Teas, and as at 
this season of the year the weather is 
fickle in respect of late frosts, the pruning 
of Teas is deferred until the middle of the 
month. In pruning, the character of every 
variety should be taken into consideration, 
and it may be accepted as a general axiom 
in Rose-pruning that strong growths 
Should be lightly dealt with and weak 
growths severely cut back. Should Tea 
Roses have been covered with litter or 





beds and borders can be lightly forked 


up. 
Weeping examples of such Roses. ag 
Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, and Lady 


Gay must have the growths well thinned, 
and Roses upon walls already fairly well 
advanced must be kept under observation, 
and if aphis shows should be dusted with 
Tobacco-powder or regularly syringed. 
Hardy annuals.—Full sowings of these 
are now being made as opportunity offers. 
Formerly these were not sown until May, 
with a view to a late display; but ex- 
perience has proved that the end of March 
or early April is a much better time to 
sow. Of course, to see annuals at their 
best they must be sown—the majority of 
them at all events—during autumn, but 
owing to circumstances it is inadvisable to 
follow that practice here. The  finer- 
seeded yarieties—Poppies and so forth— 
have the seeds mixed with four times their 
bulk of finely-sifted sand. This, to a con- 
siderable extent, prevents too thick sow- 
ing. Barly and severe thinning is re- 
sorted to, and as slugs are numerous, as 
soon as germination takes place regular 
dustings with soot are given. Owing to 
the fondness of these pests for that charm- 
ing annual, Phacelia campanularia, when 
sown in the open border, it is now raised 
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How to Make a Lawn. 


A man must be prepared to do his level best if he ig to 
make a really good lawn, As everybody knows, there are 
lawns and lawns. Some lawns are eyen forlorn, but that is 
another story, ’ 


The best way is to take a corner of the kitchen garden, 
and after removing as many of the various vegetables as 
possible to pat the soil well down with the back of the 
kitchen fire shovel. A considerable force should be used 
with each blow, and this may make it necessary to borrow a 
shovel or two from various neighbours as your work pro- 
gresses, But shovels are cheap, and a good lawn is worth 
more than many of these domestic implements, 


It is as well at this stage to remove as many of 
the previous inhabitants of this plot as possible before 
going any farther wish your scheme, as it is a little discon- 
certing when you invite the Duchess of Twinkletum to 
tennis to tind young rhubarb, mint spikes, carrot tops, and 
spring onions growing where the grass should be. Having 
now prepared the ground to your satisfaction roll it well, 
Some folks use the conventional iron roller of commerce to 
perform this necessary operation, but a good substitute is 
the family dolly-tub or a length of drain-pipe. If either of 
these should not be readily available ask the village police- 
man to walk about on it in his regulation boots for about 
ten minutes. If he objects, invite your most weighty 
brother-in-law down and ask him to play roly-poly with the 
children. At this point the neighbours will lean over the 
fence and give good advice. That is what heaven made 
neighbours for, so smile as all good gardeners should. 

Next, sow your seed. You can get it very cheaply 
by calling on your local hay merchant. For a few coppers 
he will give you enough shakings from his hay loft to sow a 
ten-acre field. If you adopt this course when your grass 
comes up you can let your lawn out for a grazing ground for 
the village donkey and so earn its eternal gratitude. If you 
want a real lawn, however, it is as well to get some good 
seed, and there is none better for the purpose than Bees’ 
Adapta Lawn Seed, which will be sent specially selected to 
suit your soil and situation, 

When the grass is up you will want a lawn-mower 
of some description or other. It is possible, of course, to 
cut grass with a kitchen carving-knife, or even to make use 
of the scissors from your good lady’s work-basket, but this 
is at best a somewhat makeshift operation, and life is but 
short. Another way is to pinch the blades off between the 
finger and the thumb, but this is not to be recommended 
if time is of any importance. Still another way is to buy 
a second-hand lawn-mower from a local rag and bone shop, 
this may be a little hard to work perhaps, but the exercise 
it will afford you will be marvellous, and the constant drip, 
drip, drip, of perspiration that will run off you will render 
any watering of the lawn quite unnecessary for weeks at. a 
time. Passers by may think you have a traction engine or 
a thrashing machine in your back garden, but after all what 
people think really does not matter, 

The best way is to order one of Bees’ Mersey or Ball- 
bearing Lawn-Mowers. The ball-bearings machine which only 
costs 25/-runs so easily that the makers are thinking of 
supplying it fitted with brakes so as to avoid accidents, and 
even the 14/6 machine runs so smoothly and so easily that 
the children can use it as a plaything. If these machines 
run too easily you can always leave the cut grass on the lawn 
until it gets nice and tough and dry. It then winds its gen- 
tle way amongst the cogs and knife blades in a manner at 
once interesting and fantastic, and effectively restrains any 
undue exuberance on the part of the mowing machine. 


In conclusion don't forget to leave your lawn-mower 
outside all night and in all weathers. This effectively hard- 
ens it and tones down the colouring. The rich red roseate 
hue of rusty steel always looks very effective when contrasted 
with the rich dark hues of your lawn. 








Bracken, the mulch may now be safely re- 
moved, and when pruning is finished the 
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in pans and pricked out into a cold-frame 
until it reaches a safe size for transplant- 
ing, any extra trouble being well repaid by 
the excellent display the variety affords. 
Bedding plants.—A large quantity of 
well-rooted Salvia—Pride of Zurich 
been potted off from boxes and placed in 
It is intended to use Begonia 
Weltoniensis for outdoor purposes during 
the present season, and those plants ready 
are being treated in a similar way. Pro- 
pagation of this variety still goes on. 
Begonias — Bonfire 
dwarf with 
foliage, have been pricked off from -seed- 
pans. Their progress is rapid after prick- 
ing off if they can be given a comfortable, 
rather moist, temperature. Scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums are being mossed up and 
boxed, and young plants of Aloysia citrio- 
dora have been repotted for outside use 
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Ageratum, Nicotianas, Verbenas, Stocks, 














rhinums are being pricked off into frames 
as occasion requires. 
put to work in heat, and Dahlia cuttings 
are being secured as they become ready. 
Vegetable garden.—During the week an 
endeavour has been made to clean a bed of 
Seakale which has become over-run by 
This tiresome weed was 
introduced in some manure which had been 
stacked in a field and which was not at 
Since then it has spread 
considerably, but after a thorough forking 
and hand-picking it is hoped that the 
greater part has been got rid of. 
sional sowings of Peas—Gladstone 
of Broad Bean—Harlington Green Wind- 
sor—have been made. 
sown in pots has been put out, and protec- 
tion afforded by Spruce branches. 
Beans from boxes have been dibbled out 
and a sowing of Kidney Bean—Canadian 
Wonder—has been made in pots for trans- 
ferring to the open when all danger of 
This sowing is always very 
useful, and, when given a good position, 
the produce is exceptionally early. 








Cannas have been 






































Couch Grass. 
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frost is past. 


quarter allotted to Cauliflowers has been 
liberally dressed with 
over. The plants are at present in pots in 
cold-frames, 
Cauliflowers under hand-lights May Now 
be freely exposed, and those at the foot of 
be occasionally 
spected in order that when necessary water 
can be given. During the week some spare 
sets of Horse Radish have been used to 
Parsley has been sown 
in the open and plants of the same herb are 
being hardened off previous to planting. 
W. McGuFFOG. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Building of greenhouse (M.G.).—With- 
out seeing a copy of the lease I cannot 
answer your question with any certainty, 
but from what you say I imagine that 
you could not do as you suggest. If you 
interfere in any way with the freehold— 
and that is what you are proposing to do— 
what you erect will belong to the land- 
I do not know whether you have 
had legal advice before entering into this 
agreement, 
should have, 
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and I should advise you to 
go and talk the whole position over with 
a solicitor before you spend any money in 
are proposing 
BARRISTER. 
Injury to ga 
be exceedingly 
now offered to 


him put the matter 
eolicitor.— BARRISTER. 


rdener (M. H.).—Your son will 
foolish if he accep 
him. I strongly advise y 
the hands 


ts the amount 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Godetias (C. R.).—Godetias do not bear 
transplanting well. You had better sow thinly 
in the position you wish them to oecupy, 
afterwards thinning very freely. if you wish 
for a succession of bloom. Sow at once if your 
soil is in good working order. Annuals are too 
often sown too thickly, and the,results are 
always poor. Give them room, and they will 
be found of great value in the garden, not 
presenting that weedy appearance so often 
seen. 

Planting Liliums (R.).—The present is not 
a good time to plant L. candidum, which 
should have been in the soil in September 
last: indeed, when in health this kind is not in 
the least benefited by being out of the ground, 
and should not in these circumstances be pur- 
posely dried off. It is doubtful, too, if you 
could get really good, plump bulbs now. 
tigrinum is of a totally distinct nature in all 
its forms, and may be planted now without 
much loss of stature. 

Daffodils (S.).—Assuming the foliage pre- 
sents no signs of decay—i.e., brown or dis- 
figured points to the leaves—it would appear to 
be merely a case of deterioration, caused by 
overcrowding of the bulbs below ground. In 
such case your remedy is clear. When the 
foliage has again matured lift the clumps and 
separate them, finally replanting them in 
another position if possible, which will 
guarantee fresh soil. If this cannot be done, 
your next best plan will be to deeply dig and 
well stir the ground, add a little manure, and 
replant thinly in the old position. The bulbs 
will recover in a season Or two. 

The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) 
(Inquirer).—This succeeds best when planted 
out in a narrow south border at the foot of 
a wall, preferably in front of a hothouse, as 
the heat therefrom is of great service in assist- 
ing the ripening of the bulbs. The border 
should be well dug and the bulbs planted about 
6 inches deep, as in this way they are safe 
from frosts. As yours are now in pots and 
have made so much growth, it would be better 
not to plant them out before May or June, 
while, having been grown in the greenhouse 
so long, we should advise protecting with a 
little rough litter for the first two or three 
winters. 

Insects on Fern (J. W.).—The insect attack- 
ing your Maiden-hair Fern is the black Vine- 
weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). These beetles 
are very annoying and do much damage to 
many kinds of. plants. They always feed _ at 
night, remaining hidden during the day. We 
should recommend you to place the plants 
which you suspect harbour these weevils on a 
white sheet, and examine them with a good 
light in the evening. The insects generally fall 
and feign death when disturbed; if none fall 
on to the sheet, hold the plant upside down 
and well shake the fronds over the sheet. The 
srubs of this insect are very destructive to the 
roots of many soft-rooted plants. 

Azalea failing (A. J.).—The most probable 
cause of the failure in question is that the 
plant, being pot-bound, the ball of earth 
around the roots has become dry in the centre. 
This often happens with plants potted in peaty 
soil, unless great care is taken to give enough 
water every time it is applied to thoroughly 
wet the whole mass of soil. Nothing is so 
detrimental to plants of all kinds as giving 
driblets of water to the roots. Examine the 
roots of the plant in question, and, if found 
too dry, pierce the ball of earth in a few places 
with a sharp-pointed piece of iron, and then 
place it in a tub of water for a time until the 
whole of it is thoroughly moistened. 


Putting out Campanulas (P.).—You had 
better leave the planting out of your Del- 
phiniums and seedling Campanula persicifolia 
until somewhat later, as, owing to the plants 
having been wintered under glass, the foliage 
may be rather tender, and would suffer if ex- 
posed to cold, easterly winds. In the mean- 
time let them have ample exposure to air. 
The pyramidal Campanulas will _be better if 
left until May before planting. But why not 
shift some into larger pots and let them flower 
in these? It is unusual for plants to stand 
three years before they bloom. Do not plunge 
them in the pots; rather plant them out when 
you do so, as in the pots, unless very con- 
stantly watered, the plants will suffer in hot 


weather. 

Herbaceous border (EL. Watts)._—We are at a 
loss to understand whether you are referring 
to an herbaceous border proper or to one de- 
voted to summer bedding. You speak of 
“nlanting it in the early summer with the 
usual plants,” which is an altogether wrong 
time for dealing with herbaceous plants. Tt 
you are really referring to an herbaceous 
border and are replanting it annually, using 
the old materials, you would certainly have 
some surplus as the result of a season’s 
growth, but even so, you might retain the 
best and leave the rest. You appear also to 
have planted the border on the “as-you-go nd 
principle, which is not good. A better way 
would be to first dig the border, and, having 
executed a rough plan to scale, set it out from 
that. Ordinary drawing paper will do quite 
well, since all that is needed is that the 
stations for the plants be clearly indicated. 
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ation spot (M.).—Your Carnations have 
ttacked by Uredo Dianthi, generally 
It is caused by a dam 
sodden or unsuitable 
heck or chill, or overcrowdin 
There is really no cure for. 
y is to give your ‘plants as 
possible, cutting away 
d in bad cases putting 
) dry atmosphere and 
into growth. This disease ap- 
blesome in wet, cold 


known as “spot.” 
stagnant atmo 
soil, a severe c 
of the plants. 

Your only remed 
much light and air as 
the diseased leaves, an 
nts into a warm, 
forcing them 
pears to be most trou 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Hollies (S. Jordan).—The best time 1 
s is early 
growth. Never use 
but a sharp 


for cutting Hollie 
before the trees start into 
the shears for trimming Hollies, 
Unless absolutely 
great mistake to trim Hollies at’all,as they are 
the best advantage 


allowed to grow naturally. 


Box edging (J. F. 
difficult for you to. us 
Box again as edging. 
especially wi 
cut. so very 
roots to be sav 
or else to use th 
Were either d 
whether the edging would live. 
purchase new sh 
from a nursery, 
cannot, you might try cu 
sent tall edging nearly 
t broke afresh y 
dwarf Box to lift 


).—_We fear it may be very 
e your old, tall, starved 
It is late now to replant, 
fi that would have to be 
hard down to enable any of the 
ed that would show no leaves, 
e tops as cuttings, sacrificing 
one it is very doubtful 
If you could 
d properly rooted Box 
that would be b 
tting down your pre- 
close to the ground, | 
ou would have good 
and replant next October. 
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fi. Should bunches 
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We should advise you to procure al 
Vines and Vine Culture.” 


Warts on Vine leaves 
what you no doubt refer 
small green excrescences 
of the leaves—a sor 
through the skin of 
injure the leaves as a 
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r cropping of 
bunch to each eye, but 
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uted seed Potato tubers (I.).—If your 
bers have thrown long blanched sprouts 
to saye such shoots on 
ould, if planted, prob: 
er and die, being so tender. 
the shoots are quite s 
others but two at least 
those are usually at tl 
Then you must 
cool, dry place 
before you plant. 
all the shoots because long a 
all the same expose 

em start new shoots, th 
ife remove all but twe 
ng the tubers. 


Growing Vines (A.). 
your Vines are 1 
select the stronges 
bloom be on it, care 
so as to have one sho 
spur or bud. 
to 14 inches ap 
Draw these laterals do 
gradually with bast. If yo 
all at once they may snap O 
pinch each shoot a 


ong enoug 


(A. T.).—These-are 
They are merely 
that form on the backs 
f granulation of sap) 
the leaf. They no doubt 
flecting respiration. The 
a too close, warm 
d with moisture. 
gards you 
all depends 
Far better crop 
e Vine by overcropping, 
ill be seen in years to 
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Names of plants.—Fl 
orry to say flowers © 


flower.——T. Clarke.—S 
arrival were quite shrivelled up.— 
Braithwaite-—Skimmia japonica. 
—Sophora (Edwardsia) tetraptera microp 
See note on page 270 
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CLINGENDAAL NURSERY, LTD., 
land.—List of Perpetual-flow 
G. P. KINNELL AND Co., LTD., 
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A Rose book.—We understand that t 
genus Rosa, by Miss Willmott, illustra te 
Alfred Parsons, R.A., is now cor 
ad from booksellers ¢ 

We shall publish 





plete and may be h 
Mr. John Murray. 
fuller notice of the book presently. 
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Magnolia Kobus.—In one of the ‘‘ Notes 
of the Week’’ of your issue April 25th, 
page 269, ‘“‘R. H. B.”’ says that Magnolia 
Kobus is in reality the tree form of M. 
stellata. This surely is erroneous. A 
Japanese botanist tells me that M. Kobus 
‘is a tree, indigenous to the Hokkaido, 
growing to a height of about 30 feet, and 
bearing flowers, the petals of which are 
five or six in number, broad and of a more 
brilliant white than those of M. stellata. 
The latter, which Matsumura reports from 
Kiushiu, is a shrub bearing flowers with 
numerous petals, narrower in form, and 
with purplish stamens. Another corre- 
spondent, speaking of the Japanese Weep- 
ing Cherry, says he has heard it has its 
drooping habit in the woods of Japan, and 
that it is not a mere garden variety. But 
Matsumura tells us yA it is only known 
in cultivation (page 216 of ‘ Index 
Plantarum Pagetiicacanl. 1912,’ Vol. II.). 
The finest specimen to be seen anywhere 
was in the Uyeno Public Gardens, but it is 
reported to have died. There is a good 
deal of incorrect information in books as 
to Japanese plants owing to the habit of 





earlier collectors assuming that every 
species or variety they found in gardens 


to be a native of the country, not knowing 
that from a very early period the Japanese 
had begun to introduce and cultivate 
Chinese plants.—H. M. S., Ottery St. Mary. 

The Shamrock.—With regard to the true 
‘Shamrock I was much struck with what 
an Irish lady said to me the other day. 
She said she and her husband, also an 
Irishman, were convinced that St. 
Patrick’s Shamrock was the Wood Sorrel, 
which is indigenous in Ireland, and grows 
there in sheets everywhere, whereas the 
Clover, people hold as the Shamrock, was 
not grown or even known in St. Patrick’s 
day.—Myrt.e, Susser 

Magnolia stellata in the south of Scot- 
land.—Considering the early date at which 
M. stellata blooms, and the freedom with 
“Which the flowers are produced, it is sur- 
prising it is not-more frequently met with. 
It is of moderate growth, so that those 
‘who object to the more vigorous of the 
Magnolias need be under no apprehension 
that this variety will encroach unduly. At 
Broughton House, Kirkcudbright I saw a 
plant in full bloom on April 15th. Grown 
in a border sheltered to some extent by a 
high wall the plant presented a very strik- 
ing and attractive appearance.—W. McG.., 
Balmae. 
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is converting us to share his love of oddi- 
ties among plants. The above is more like 
a black Mushroom than an inflorescence, 
with a graceful, faintly-marbled leaf. 

Phyllanthus angustifolius.—One of the 
curiosities of Friar Park, a plant with 
the tiny flowers thickly set on the margin 
of the long, graceful leaves. Those very 
quaint plants tend to widen one’s views 
as to our stereotyped favourites of the 
garden. 

Shortia uniflora grandiflora.—A very 
beautiful rock plant, the flower delicate in 


colour and refined in form. The first 
thought that arises is how to get .zood 


plants of it. 
with a white centre, 
to describe in words. 
Crisp. 

Anemone apennina under glass.—In an 
accidental way some small pieces of this 
Anemone came into a frame in which 
Strawberries are grown, planted out. 
Every year, although the soil is deeply 
dug, the Anemone comes up and produces 
flowers quite a month earlier than is the 
case in the open ground. Untouched by 
weather vicissitudes the flowers come fine 
in colour and the foliage is delicately fresh. 
I do not know if this Anemone is grown 
in pots for early blooming, but it should, 
on account of its fine colour, be a welcome 
addition to those things commonly grown 
for conservatory decoration in early 
spring.—BYFLEET. 

From Ashbourne.—Enclosed you will find 
a spray of Prunus Blirieana, fl.-pl. I was 
in error when I named it ‘‘ Prunus 
Blairi.’”’ It received an award of merit 
from the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on April 7th. It is, 
in my opinion, the best of the dark-leaved 
varieties, and cannot be judged by its pre- 
sent colour, which is only its spring dress. 
Osmanthus Delavayi, also certificated, is 
certainly one of the finest shrubs intro- 
duced in recent years, with its dark-green 
foliage, and is covered with masses of 
small white tubular flowers in early 
spring. Its hardiness has been ques- 
tioned, but I have grown it here for 
several years and it certainly resists 
14 degs. to 15 degs. of frost without any 
appearance of injury. It ought to be quite 
hardy in England, and if so is a valuable 
acquisition. Combined with Corylopsis 
pauciflora it gives the best effect, as the 
latter blooms at the same time—delicate 
lemon-coloured flowers before leafage.-— 
Ricu. H, BEAMISH. 


The colour is a lovely rose, 
the whole impossible 
From Sir Frank 








ing you a shoot of Quercus glabra (lati- 
folia) which I got from the churchyard at 
Tortworth. There is a fine piece of it there 
covered with fruit, as you will see. [ 


thought you might like to see this. I have 
never seen it fruit so freely before. There 


are many choice shrubs at Tortworth.— 
H. C, PRINSEP., 
[A noble-looking evergreen Oak with 


fine leaves and fruiting freely; clearly a 
tree of value for our land.—HD.] 


The Lyre flower (Dielytra spectabilis) in 


Scotland.—This, one og the pioneers of 
hardy border flowers, is again in bloom 
(April 16th), slightly in advance of the 


period of flowering for a number of years. 
The Lyre flower is always welcome, but, 
owing to its earliness, it is occasionally 
cut over by late frosts when opening. ‘To 
some extent this may be avoided by plant- 
ing, as in the present instance, under the 
protection of some large Moutan Ponies, 
the branches and foliage of which shelter 
the tender stems and racemes of the more 
tender plant.—W. McG., Balmae. 


Helleborus corsicus.—This Hellebore I 
saw the other day in bloom in Mr. BR. A. 
Hornel’s interesting garden at Broughton 
House, Kirkcudbright. H. corsicus differs 
in many respects from the majority of the 


family. The leaves are trilobate, the 
edgés densely serrated: The flowers, 


borne in clusters on tall spikes, are of a 
delicate shade which may be described as 
greenish-sulphur, the latter colour pre- 
dominating. The plant is extremely inter- 
esting, and, like the others of the Helle- 
bores in the same garden, it was growing 
and flowering freely.—W. McG., Kirkcud- 
bright. 

Ivy in fruit. 





in its many forms, 
green and variegated, is appreciated for 
covering walls, ete., but I have often 
thought that its full worth is not generally 
realised. It is only by accident that one 
phase of its decorative worth is displayed, 
and this is when its career as a climber 
arrested and it becomes branched and 
shrubby. Then, after a time, numerous 
flower-trusses are produced which form 
their berries quite late in the year, and, 
no matter what the weather may be, these 


is 


continue to swell through the winter and 
perfect themselves in early spring. This 


year the berries are unusually numerous 
and are colouring finely I have some big 
bushes several yards across, and at the pre- 
sent time they are very effective. Those 
who can do so should grow the Ivy in this 
way.—J. CORNHILL. 
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New Rose Constance.—The other week 
this variety was exhibited in capital form 
at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. It belongs to that distinct race 
introduced by Pernet-Ducher, of which 
Rayon d’Or is a striking type. In the case, 
however, of the newer variety there is a 
distinct advance in respect of size and 
formation. At the Chelsea show a couple 
of years back Constance was represented 
by one small flower, but at that time I 
was especially taken by the colour, a soft, 
clear sulphur-yellow. ‘The other day the 
flowers had shades of red at back of petals 
which made the whole bloom appear 
darker. It is a really fine sort, and as a 
forcing Rose it should be in request. I do 
not think the variety is yet distributed. 
The flowers shown were produced in this 
country by a leading market grower.— 


Hes. 
— There are evidences of progress 
and remarkable vigour in this newest 


addition to the Pernetiana section, which 
gained an award of merit at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting on the 
7th ult. For proof of this one has but 
to look at the size of its finely-formed 
flowers, which for length, shape, and 
tapering qualities in the yellow class are 
unique. To these may be added a fine 
fragrance, perhaps the most precious 
attribute, and firm, glossy leafage, which 
should be well-nigh mildew proof. The 
profusely spiny growths bear evidence of 
its origin. In colour it is not inferior to 
Rayon d’Or, of which so much has been 
said of late, and it has the same reddish 
colouring on the outer petals. In every 
other respect it is vastly superior to Rayon 
d’Or. Allowing for the high-class culti- 
vation obviously bestowed upon it, there 
still remained the evidences of a great 
Rose, of which its raiser might feel justly 
proud. 

Buddleia Colvillei.—l planted a Buddleia 
Colvillei against a west wall of this house 
eight years ago. It is now 18 feet to 
20 feet high and about 6 feet wide. It has 
neyer been seriously damaged by frost, 
though on one oceasion at least the tem- 
perature has fallen nearly to zero. For 
the first few years I had no flowers, but 
this was owing to a mistake in pruning it 
back hard in the spring. When I dis- 
covered that the blooms were produced at 
the end of the previous year’s growth I 
altered my method and pruned only 
moderately after flowering, since which 
I have had a fair, though not profuse, 
bloom each year about May or June. The 
flowers are of a waxy texture and beauti- 
ful rose-pink. I have no doubt that in a 
sheltered position in the south it would 
do well as a bush in the open.—L. H., 
Nuneham Park. 

iberis gibraltarica. — The note by 
** Kirk,’? in your issue of April 11th 
(p. 235), should prove useful to many who 
may be contemplating planting this beauti- 
ful Candytuft. One reads a great deal 
about its hardiness in some parts of the 
country, but those who have known it for 
many years agree that it is not absolutely 
reliable. It will survive many winters, 
but a wet and changeable one, especially in 
what is a naturally wet district, will prove 
fatal to it in numerous gardens. Those 
who have. a.dry climate, and are well to 
the south, may not have any trouble with 
I, gibraltarica. This want of hardiness is 
a misfortune, as it is a charming plant 


and distinct from the white-flowered 
Iberises. Those who wish to be sure of re- 


taining I. gibraltarica should keep a stock, 
raised from seeds or cuttings, under glass 
to replace those outside. It is the over- 
head wet, coupled with our changeable 
climate, which does the mischief. —S. 
Arnott, Dumfries. 
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Jasminum primulinum.—The other day 
I saw a large plant of this covering a 
building facing south-west, and was much 
struck with its appearance, as it was then 
covered with bright yellow flowers. In 
general the flowers resemble those of 
Jasminum nudiflorum, but are much 
larger, being upwards of 2 inches across. 
The foliage is dark green, and the bright 
yellow flowers which are produced along 
the whole length of the shoots are very 
showy. No doubt when this plant be- 
comes better known it will find a place in 
many gardens, as it appears to be quite 
hardy.—H. C. P., Gloucester. 

Pear Doyenne du Comice.—A_ recent 
query as to the fertilisation by pollen 
other than its own of Doyenne du Comice 
was interesting. The variety is in some 
seasons rather a shy setter, and there can 
be but little doubt that the searcity with 
which it produces pollen is to a large ex- 
tent answerable. This, in’ my own case, 
is obviated by planting, in the same neigh- 
bourhood, Pitmaston Duchess and Louise 
Bonne de Jersey. These, and especially 
the latter, are free pollen-producers, and 
if, owing to the season, Louise Bonne does 
not bloom simultaneously with Doyenne, 
it will be found that Pitmaston Duchess 
does so. The latter Pear is much decried, 
but were it only for its assistance to that 
very excelent variety Doyenne du Comice 
the Duchess is worth a place. When in 
bloom J invariably make a practice of 
touching over the flowers of Doyenne du 
Comice with a rabbit’s tail which has 
previously been used (for pollen-collecting 
purposes only) upon either of the varie- 
ties mentioned. The yalue of Doyenne du 
Comice is so great that no pains ought to 
be spared to secure a crop of this, perhaps 
the finest of our winter Pears.—W. McG., 
Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Osmanthus Delavayi.—Some valuable 

additions to the Osmanthus family have 
been introduced from China within recent 
years. Among them are the distinct and 
sturdy-growing O. armatus and O. Dela- 
vayi, the latter of which was given an 
award of merit at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on April 7th. 
Unlike the older kinds, this flowers in the 
spring, whereas they bloom in the autumn. 
This Osmanthus is of neat growth, the 
flowers, Which are freely borne in clusters 
at the points of the shoots, even the 
secondary ones,. being tubular in shape, 
each about an inch long and as much 
across the expanded mouth. It is hardy in 
some districts, but the specimen exhibited, 
to which the award was made, was grown 
in a pot and looked as if it had been 
brought on under glass. It can be propa- 
gated from cuttings, in which way many 
of the earlier examples were obtained, as 
of the original consignment of seeds, sent 
home by its discoverer, L’Abbé Delavay, 
after whom it is named, only one ger- 
minated.—W. 
The fact that we have none too 
many flowering shrubs of small or 
moderate size suited to the rock garden 
renders this recent introduction from 
China of still greater worth. Happily it is 
an acquisition as well as a novelty. ‘The 
dark green entire leaves are less than an 
inch long, and have obscurely crenated 
margins. They. are closely set and 
oppositely disposed on the stems. For the 
garden, however, the greater beauty of the 
plant is centred in the dense. axillary 
clusters of pure white, miniature, Bou- 
vardia-like flowers, which appear in great 
abundance, and being deliciously fragrant 
a greater charm is added to a plant of un- 
doubted merit. As shown, the newcomer 
was about 18 inches high, its general 
appearance suggesting a plant of 
moderately slow growth,—J. 





Saxifraga pungens. — HWxperience with 
this newcomer is as yet young. What im- 
presses one most favourably at the present 
time is the richness of the yellow colour 
of the flowers and the sturdy habit. In 
colour effect and flower formation there is 
much to remind one of 8. sancta, while the 


habit is nearer akin to that of a small 
growing S. marginata. Carpeting Saxi- 


frages are delightful things in their way, 
but more delightful still if they flower 
freely in due season, <A patch of the grey- 
leaved Salomoni may not give a solitary 
flower on a foot-wide tuft, and I have seen 
both sancta and Cherry Trees almost twice 
as large and just as bare.~ It may be that 
a poorer soil with root moisture may give 
a more prodigal flowering. At any rate it 
is Worth trying.—E. J. 

Beauty of fruit-trees in bloom.—lew 
objects are more beautiful and interesting 
during the spring and early summer 
months than our fruit-trees when in bloom, 
and there is no reason why the fruit- 
garden should not. constitute. a necessary 
portion of the pleasure grounds of every 
country house. What can be more beauti- 
ful than the Apple, the Pear, the Plum, 
and the Cherry when in full bloom? They 
are, in fact, interesting objects at all sea- 
sons of the year. It rarely happens, how- 
ever, that they are placed where their 
beauty can be appreciated and enjoyed. 
They are too often grown in the kitchen 
garden, or they may be in some out-of-the- 
way place known as ‘* the orchard.’ Why 
vot instead give them a place in the plea- 
sure grounds? Clumrs or groups of varied 
forms. and dimensions might be planted 
here and there, while single standard trees 
of various sorts might be allowed to as- 
sume their natural form, the whole area 
being traversed by winding walks to allow 
of the examination and enjoyment of the 
various fruits. By adopting some system 
as here suggested, and by arranging the 
trees so that the fruit-garden could merge 
into the pleasure ground, and so, as it 
were, constitute a necessary portion of the 
same, and combine the useful with the 
ornamental, we could giye to country 
houses and small residences an additional 
interest at all seasons of the year. 

Viburnum Carlesi.—This is one of the 
prettiest of the numerous new species of 
Viburnum, which have been introduced to 
English gardens within the last fifteen or 
twenty years. When first introduced, 
doubts were expressed as to its hardiness, 
but it has now been grown in the open in 
a number of places for ten years or twelve 
years, and has been uninjured, although it 
is of rather slow growth; therefore, for 
the Midlands and South of England it may 
be considered to be a suitable shrub. A 
native of Corea, it forms a spreading bush 
2 feet or 8 feet high. The leaves, green 
above and greyish beneath, are clothed on 
both surfaces with soft grey hairs. ‘The 
flower-buds are produced in autumn in the 
points of the ripened shoots, and remain 
dormant until spring. The flowers, which 
appear with the young leaves in April or 
early May, according to the weather, are 
produced in flattened heads, each 2 inches 
or so across, and are of waxy appearance, 
white when expanded, but flushed with 
pink in the bud stage and also on the out- 
side of the fully-open blossoms. A pecu- 
liar charm of the flowers is their Pink- 
like fragrance, which can be detected at a 
distance of several yards. It is seen at its 
best when planted in well-drained, light, 
loamy soil to which a little peat has been 
added. A position sheltered from cold 
winds must be provided. Cuttings of 
young shoots can be rooted during summer 
if dibbled into pots of sandy soil placed in 
a close and warm frame. The growth of 
young plants is, however, slow.—D, 
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ee B00) IRRITANT PLANE-TREE. 

ir will interest your London readers to | 
know that during the next few weeks they | 
will experience an increasing amount of 
Noronchitic and catarrhal irritation,” and 
‘hat their children will suffer from severe 


juent the parks and gardens. We shall 


Gates, all obviously suffering from more 
gv less severe irritation of the throat, nose, 
and eyes. 


\ Tf they examine earefully the surface of 


' 


‘ig usual see crowds of people sitting on 
senny chairs under the trees in Hyde Park | 
between the Grosvenor and Stanhope 

; 


ih 
‘ 
| 
| 








their clothes, preferably with a magnifying | 


| jost-nasal catarrhs, especially if they fre- |- 
} 
: 
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showed numerous particles of these frac: 
tured spicules; and Lord Walsingham in 
a most interesting letter to The Times in 
May of that year gave some experiences of 
severe irritation caused by Plane-trees in 
the Riviera. 
He 


D. O’Neitt in The Times. 





HYPERICUM CHINENSE. 
Tue accompanying illustration directs 
attention to an old introduction but now 


a rare plant. The date of its introduction 


1 iw rIwA > cs mre sy . A . 4 e é 
is given as 1753, although in the inter- 


vening years it has probably been lost and 


reintroduced on several occasions. The 
reason for its comparative rarity is, 


doubtless, its tenderness, for it may only 
be grown out-of-doors in the British Isles 
most favoured localities, and 





From a photograph 


glass, or if they care to haye a more scien- Ein , the 
i 
4 
A flowering shoot of Hypericum chinense. 
in a Surrey garden. 
tifie investigation made microscopically | 


into the condition of their throats and 
noses, they will find a number of tiny 
spicules which are being liberated in 
myriads all over London by the breaking 
up of the fruit-balls of the Plane-trees. In 
the dry winds prevailing at the present 
time it is possible to watch these fruit- 


balls actually bursting on the Plane-trees | 


and blowing away in tufts, which rapidly 
become sub-divided into these minute and 
irritating little spikes. 

The danger of these trees has been 
known since the days of ancient Greece, 
and in some parts of Germany it has been 
found necessary to forbid by law the 


planting of these trees in the neighbour- | 


hood of schools. 


Dr. Henry, of Cambridge, exposed, I be- | 


lieve, some glycerine plates at Kew and 


in Berkeley Square in April,:1910, and they ' 





although its flowers are showy enough ro 
warrant it a place amongst cool. green- 
house plants, no serious attempt appears 
to have been made to cultivate it for that 
purpose. Forming a bush 1 foot to 2 feet 
high, it is of rather graceful outline, with 
oblong or ovate leaves, varying consider- 


21 inches long. The golden flowers, borne 
freely from the points of the branches, are 
| each from 2 inches to 3 inches in diameter, 
the Tong, thread-like stamens being very 
conspicuous. In the south-west counties 
| it may be grown under similar conditions 
to other shrubby Hypericums, and may be 
expected to blossom during summer. 
Cuttings root quite easily in June and 
July, and young plants may be grown in 
greenhouse 





| pots in a light frame for 
| decoration in the eolder parts of the 
country. 1 


ably in size, and often from 1} inch to’ 
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NOTES ‘AND REPLIES. 
Skimmias.—I send you three specimens of 
Skimmias, numbered 1, 2, and 43. With 
reference to Skimmias Nos. 1 and 2, are these 
the male and female plants of one variety ? 
If so, must they be planted close together to 
ensure their berrying?—With reference to 
Skimmia No. 3, are there male and female of 
this variety ?>—GALLOWAY. 

[Of the specimens enclosed Nos. 1 and 2 
are what is now regarded by botanists as 
the true Skimmia japenica, No. 1 being 
the female and No. 2 the male of that 
species. No. 3 used formerly to be knowit 
as S. japonica, but its true hame 
Skimmia Fortune. In this species the 
flowers are diecious; that is to say, the 
male and female organs of generation are 
contained in the same flower, and it is, 
consequently, self-fertilising. In order to 
obtain berries on the true Skimmia 
japonica it is necessary that the male and 
female plants be in close proximity to 
each other, say one male in the centre of 
half-a-dozen females. If the plants of the 
two sexes are some distance from each 
other artificial fertilisation may be em- 
ployed. ‘There are no male and female 
plants of Skimmia No. 38.] 

Fothergilla major.—The reintroduction 
of this North American plant about twelve 
years ago added a very pretty and useful 
shrub to our gardens. ‘The genus was at 
that time represented by F. Gardeni, but 
it is a poor plant when compa red with the 
rarer species. F. major is found in the 
Alleghany Mountains in moist, fairly open 
soil, where it attains to a height of 6 feet 
or more. It grows freely in this country 
and will probably attain its maximum pro- 
portions. It is very attractive in the autumn 
by reason of the bright golden colour of the 
leaves. The white flowers are arranged in 
terminal inflorescences from short side 
growths and are chiefly of interest by 
reason of the long thread-like white 
stamens tipped with yellow pollen. It 
should be planted in moist, sandy peat in 
a position where it can obtain a fair 
amount of sun without being subjected to 
the fiercest mid-day heat. Propagation 
can be effected fairly easily by cuttings of 
young shoots in July, inserting them in 
sandy soil in a close frame It belongs to 
the Hamamelis order.—D. KEw. 

Helianthemum formosum.—There are 
two distinct types of Sun Roses, one of 
dwarf and rather dense habit as repre- 
sented by the common H. ‘vulgare and the 
other of taller growth with a _ looser 
branch arrangement. The species under 
notice belongs to the latter group and is 
one of the most useful kinds. Mature 
plants may be found at any height between 
14 feet and 8 feet, often spreading out 
into a mass 4 feet or more wide. ‘This 
Sun Rose flowers during May and June, 
the colour bright yellow with a deep brown 
blotch at the base of each petal. It is an 
excellent plant for sunny banks where the 
soil is moderately poor and stony. Propa- 
gation may be effected by seeds or by 
cuttings, the latter taken in July and in- 
serted in pots of sandy soil in a close 
frame. The young plants should be put 
into their permanent quarters from pots. 
H. formosum is a native of Portugal and 
has long been grown in our gardens, 
although it is not very common.—W. 

The Butter-nut (Juglans cinerea).—This 
bears a considerable resemblance to the 
Black Walnut in general appearance when 
not in fruit, but it is easily distinguished 
when fruits are present. A native of 
Wastern North America it has long been 





is 





known in this country, for Loudon gives 
the date of introduction as 1656. It is, 


however, uncommon as a mature tree, 
whereas J. nigra, which was imported 


about the same time, is represented by 
many large examples between 80 feet and 
100 feet high in the South of England. 
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The average height of J. cinerea in its | 


native country is about 60 feet, though 
under the best conditions it may reach 100 
feet. 


fifteen or more leaflets, each one of which 
may be up to 4 inches or 5 inches long and 
2 inches wide, the terminal leaflet being 
always present, whilst it is often absent 
in the Black Walnut. The fruits are more 
or less oblong in shape and they are borne 
in clusters. Each fruit is 14 inches to 2 
inches long, the outer coat being sticky and 
the shell very deeply furrowed, the ridges 
being much sharper than in the common 
Walnut. The kernels are quite as plea 


Saxitfraga Bursertana Glorta as a crevice plant. 


( See oppostte page. ) 


santly flavoured as those of J. regia and | 


are in common use in America. Alto- | 
gether it is well worth more attention, 


especially throughout the South of Eng- 
land, for in. sunny years the fruits are | 
matured, whilst as a fine foliaged tree it | 
is always handsome.—D. 

Phillyrea decora.—The yarious species | 
of Phillyrea are usually grown as ever- | 
green bushes, but the subject of this note | 

| 


may also be planted for the sake of its 
flowers, for they are borne with consider- 
able freedom during April. A native of 
Lazistan, it was introduced to this country 
by way of France, and has been in cultiva- 
tion here for about thirty years. In the | 
early days it was usual to graft it upon 


The pinnate leaves, each. often 1} | 
feet long, are made up of as many as| 
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stocks of the oval-leaved Privet, and 
| plants so raised were short-lived. ‘This 


gained for it the reputation of being of 
weakly constitution, but after more care- 
ful means of increase were adopted its 
delicacy disappeared. It is very distinct 
from all other kinds of Phillyrea by rea- 
son of its large, oblong leaves, which are 
|5 inches long and 14 inches wide. 'They 
jure dark green and shining on the upper 
| surface and paler beneath. The white 
| flowers are produced in dense clusters from 
the leaf axils, each branch in April ap- 
pearing as an inflorescence, They are 
| succeeded by rather large oval fruits which 
‘are black when ripe in September. Propa- 








gation may be effected by means of seeds 
or cuttings, those raised by the former 
method being preferable. As a group in 
the shrubbery, or as an isolated specimen 
or mass in the open, it is well placed, 
particularly as it grows very slowly after 
it has attained a height of 4 feet or 5 feet. 
—D. KEw. 

Erica carnea.—In further reply to Mr. 
Arnott, and in case anyone should imagine 
there was any difficulty in growing BPrica 
carnea, I would like to say that I planted 
a large bank with it some twelve or 
thirteen years ago. The soil consisted of 





nasty, cold, wet clay, in which Mare’s- 
tail, Bindweed, and Creeping Buttercup 
grew luxuriantly, but the Heather took to 





it at once and has never failed to bloom 
profusely whatever the weather may have 
been, and yet the plants have never been 
top-dressed or touched in any way since 
the day they were planted. Of course, 
the weeds have been kept down, but other- 
wise the Heath has been left alone. 
and I never think of cutting off the 


shears. » Erica carnea will grow anywhere 
except in shade, but it seems to prefer a 
soil with some lime in it, and in my ex- 
perience it never grows so well in a peaty 
ov sandy soil as in good strong loam. I 
have several thousand plants, and while in 
bloom they can easily be seen, a mass of 
glowing crimson, from the top 
neighbouring hill two miles away. I have 
many varieties of Heaths in my Heather 
garden, and all are growing under the 
same conditions. The white variety does 
not grow nearly so tall as carnea, but 
begins to bloom much earlier, and is often 
in bloom before Christmas.—M. F. 
Gloucester. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Injury to Apple blossom.—tT enclose a 
sample of Apple blossom affected by some 
blight, and I shall be much obliged if you will 
instruct me as to eradicating same and saving 
my crop.—H. C. PaTErson. 

[So far as we can judge from the speci- 
men you send us the tree is suffering from 
an attack of the Apple mildew (Photo- 
sphora lemotricha). By the time this reply 
appears the tree will doubtless be in flower, 
in which case you will have to wait until 
the fruit is seen to be swelling before 
applying a remedy. This should consist of 
a solution of sulphide of potassium, and 
apply it in the form of a spray to every 
part of the tree both then and on one or 
two occasions afterwards, allowing three 
or four weeks to elapse between each ab- 
plication. ‘To make this, first dissolve 1 Ib. 
soft soap in one gallon of hot water, then 
add 5 oz. sulphide of potassium, and, when 
dissolved, dilute with soft water sufficient 
to make ten gallons and apply at once. 
If this will make more than you require at 
one time use but half the quantity of soap 
and chemical named and make a five-gallon 





solution instead, as it deteriorates quickly 
if kept. The chemical can be purchased 
at any chemist’s shop. The best time to 
apply the solution is either in the early 
morning or some little time before sun- 
down, or early enough for the foliage to 
dry before nightfall. ] 

Spraying Apple-trees.— Will you give me 
recipe of suitable mixture for the spring or 


summer spraying of Apple-trees, mode of pre- 


paration, and most suitable time for applying 
same?—J. R. W. 


[If you require a fungicide you cannot 
have anything better than Bordeaux mix- 
ture. This you can purchase ready for 
use at a cheap rate and save yourself a 
great deal of trouble and inconvenience 
in making it at home. Directions for use 
are sent with it. 'Nhis can be applied 
directly the fruit is seen to be swelling 
and occasionally during the summer 
months, or, say, four applications between 
the period mentioned: and mid-August if 
the kinds of Apples grown are late, but if 
mid-season varieties, ‘then not later than 
the fore part of July. For early sorts the 
end of June is late enough. The mixture 
must be applied in the form of a spray. 
Sulphide of potassium would act both as 
a fungicide and insecticide. This you can 
purchase from any chemist. ‘To prepare 
it for use first dissolve 1 Ib. soft soap in 
hot water, then add 5 oz. of the sulphide. 
When this has become dissolved dilute to 
ten gallons by adding more water, and use 
at once as it deteriorates if kept for any 
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/suited to this case also.] 


‘no difference. 
trees, but neither myself 
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time. 
either in ‘the early morning or towards 
evening when sun-heat begins to wane, 
which obviates all risk of the foliage be- 
coming scorched. Fiom three to four 
suffice, and the periods 
named for applying Bordeaux mixture are 





Injury to fruit buds.—Would you kindly tell 
me what has caused the damage to the en- 
closed fruit buds? Some young trees are 
almost denuded of buds, and it was the same 
last year, when one tree was killed. Apples 
and Plums are equally damaged. I have 
covered the trees with cotton, but it has made 
I have constantly watched the 
nor the men have 
ever seen a bird at work.—FRANCIS TREVOR. 





[There is unmistakable evidence of the 
buds on the shoots forwarded having been | 
pulled out by birds, but by which species 
we are unable to say Jullfinches or 


\.tomtits may have been the culprits, and 


we have known sparrows do a considerable 
amount of damage in this direction. The | 
two first named are the most destructive, | 


GARDENING 


This is best applied as a spray|I have been very 





successful in trapping 
slugs with orange peel, but even that does 


not tempt them from the outdoor Chrysan- 
themums, of which I grow a great num- | 


ber. The slugs seem to remain inside the 
plants and keep all the shoots from appear- 
ing above ground. 
with a solution of sulphate of ammonia?— 
G. M. CuLuLen. 

Red-spider.—It may be well to give the 
reminder at this season, before the expan- 
sion of buds, that preventive: measures 
should be taken against the above. There 


| are some districts where the enemy is 


practically unknown, and others where it 
is a perfect -pest. When one sees 
strongly in evidence on the partially ex- 


it | 


Could I water them | 





panded foliage of the Thorn hedges it is | 


time to 
quarters. 


look out for trouble in fruit 
Trees most likely to be affected, 


or at any rate whose foliage suffers most | 


from the attack, are Peaches, Nectarines, 


ILLUSTRATID, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


SAXIFRAGA BURSERIANA 
VARIETIES. 
Wuitst the genus Saxifraga is rich in 
variety and beauty, it contains nothing 
more precious or worthy of general culti- 
vation — certainly none more universally 
admired—than the varying forms which 


| now render Burser’s section of the race 
unique. The qualifying ‘‘now’’ is used 


purposely, since not always have there 
been so many good distinct variations of 
it under cultivation as at the present time. 
Nor are they distinctions without a differ- 
ence, aS some would have us _ believe. 
Rather are they for the most part—and 
those recognised by authorities capable of 


Plums, and dessert Cherries on walls and judging the flowers more particularly— 
and once they attack a tree and are left! Plums and Gooseberries as cordons in the! each characterised by marks of its own, 





unmolested they quickly denude the young | 


wood of flower-buds. Deterrent washes 
are to be had which, if applied according 
to directions, will preserve a great number 
of buds from attack. This you can obtain 
from any of the firms who make a 
speciality of this and other washes as well 
as garden sundries. We, too, have suffered 
severely from their depredations in the 
past, and now make a practice of keeping 


their numbers within bounds with the aid | 





of powder and shot right through the 
winter. ] 

Destroying slugs.—In your issue of | 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for June Tth, 
1913, there is an article on slugs and 
snails, in which it is recommended to 


water infected places with ‘‘ one part of 
liquid ammonia to five or six parts of 
Water.”’ Is it necessary to use only the 
household ammonia, or is there some 
cheaper substitute? Would it be possible 
to use sulphate of ammonia for the pur- 


| 





pose, and if so, how should it be applied? | 


Saxtfraga Bursertana crenata. 


open. The last-named especially (the 


foliage being soft and tender) will suffer | 


severely if the matter is not taken in | 
hand before the leaves expand. It is 


little more difficult to make a clearance 
of the enemy in the open, that is, on bush 
and eordon trees, unless the attack is 


a | 


made from all points of the compass, and | 


the liquid vigorously applied either by 
syringe or engine, the latter preferably. 
Two insecticides for the purpose, at once 


| cheap and effectual, are Abol and Quassia 


extract. Failing these, the best way is to 
thoroughly mix a small quantity 


suds, and thoroughly moisten the foliage.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 


ness of the weather, are earlier ; 
than is customary. A vigorous specimen was 
killed here on April 4th. 
of severe frosts there cannot have been many 
casualties among hibernating queens; and a 
vigilant look out kept now will result in 
marked diminution of nests later on, 
Balmae, Kirkcudbright 


of | 
paraffin, say about a gill, in a pail of soap- | 


in evidence | 





Owing to the absence | 


a | 
Wo MeGiaa 


well known to the specialist, and which 
keep it quite clear of its fellows. It may 
be a matter of stature, period of flower- 
ing, large or small rosettes—laterally in- 
clined or cushion-tufted in habit—or it 
may have to do with equally well-detined 
characteristics of the flower. That this is 
so no one, I imagine, who has made even 


a superficial study of the flower would 
care to gainsay. To some any large- 
flowered variety is a ‘“‘major’’ or a 


**orandifiora,’? and other such names are 


| freely bandied about regardless of the fact 


that they belong both by priority and 
usage to well-marked variations of the 


typical species. This, to say the least, is 
confusing, often disappointing, inasmuch 


Wasps.—Queen wasps, attracted by the mild- | as the purchasing of a plant under a given 


is no guarantee that the true or 
recognised form likely to be forth- 
coming. A case in point concerns S. LB. 
major, which a correspondent recently, in 
a contemporary, complained was inferior 
to the type. Asa matter of fact, the true 


name 


is 
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plant is perhaps the best of the entire | 
series—I do not say the largest flowered. 
How much the forthcoming conference 
on the genus will clear the air in’ such 
matters remains to be seen, though it is 
not easy to see the resulting good that | 
might follow unless traders in these plants | 
will, with one accord, set their faces | 
against supplying anything but the recog- | 
nised types under. their respective names. | 
So long, however, as everyone indulges the 
right to employ distinctive names to 
slightly varying forms so long must con- 


fusion and disappointment reign. In this 
connection it is unfortunate, perhaps, that | 


3urser’s Saxifrage in the wild state is a 
very variable plant. For proof of this one 
has but to see, or, better still, handle, a 
few cases of collected plants, which at 
flowering time will demonstrate that 
hardly any two are exactly alike. Now 
the whole of these, with their varying | 
characteristics, are reproduced true if 
propagated from cuttings or divisions. I 
have seen batches from which might have 
been selected several good forms, though | 
none apparently superior to the best in| 
cultivation. In such a case it would be | 
unwise to offer them other than as selected | 
forms of the type. But while the species 
displays marked variability, certain forms 
of it would appear to be quite local, the 
true major being, I believe, a case in 
point. 

Hence, in speaking of Burser’s Saxifrage 
collectively, one has to remember its vary- 
ing forms, and likewise its extended 
season of flowering. In Nature, the 
flowering time is not infrequently given as 
March to June. In lowland England, how- 
ever, it is representative of the earliest of | 
the race, flowering in February and | 
March, some even in January, with an | 
occasional late form in the early days of 
April. The varieties major and macrantha 
mark the two extremes in the case, and 
represent the largest and smallest growers | 
at the same time. SS. B. major, too, is 
among the largest flowered, its laterally- 
inclined habit of growth, crimped petals 
with crenated margin, and lustrous white | 
flowers separating it from all else. S. B. 
macrantha, too, has largish flowers of | 
shapely form, while their coming late in 
March or early in April, from the most 
diminutive. of rosettes, renders it also | 
quite distinct. Between these extremes a 
considerable variety appears, -and more 
than one also—e.g., Gloria and magna— 
that represent the largest flowered of 
these plants. Then it is worthy of note 
that the typical representative of to-day is 
a vastly superior thing to the type of 
former years, superior in size, stature, 
and habit of growth; in short, not the| 
plant once everywhere grown as such. 
The old form, if it came to-day in a batch 
of collected plants, would be discarded as 
unworthy. A more appropriate name for 
it as the result of present-day information 
would be 8S. B. minor. «Its flowers were 
creamy, not pure white, solitary on inch- 
high peduncles, its rosettes of leaves 
crowded into a dome-like’ tuft among the 
smallest of its race. Thus there is 
abundant proof of great variability, the 
direct influence, probably, of the wide | 

| 





geographical distribution of the species. | 
This, to the gardener, is a matter of some 
importance, though infinitely more so is | 
the fact that Burser’s Saxifrage, in its | 
many and varying forms, provides a | 
flowering period which extends for at| 
Jeast six weeks. By embracing all that | 
he can get, early and Jate, the gardener 
will be laying up a store of the best this 
vast genus includes. 

CULTURE.—This May be summed up ina 
few words, albeit there are those who fail | 
to make it a success. Regarded generally, 
the plant loves partial shade, not of tree | 


or shrub, but the 
moisture. In this connection the culti- 
vator should remember the snow-covered 
plants of winter, and equally the snow- 
watered plants. of summer. Summer 
moisture is indeed an essential in the case, 
and so, too, is firm planting. 
any mixture of light loam, with which are 
freely incorporated limestone chippings or 
old mortar—the plant in 
frequent on calcareous and limestone 
rocks—with, grit in the proportion of one- 


it well. Nor does the plant object to sand- 


Nature is} 
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shade - sheltering 
| influences of rock and plenty of summer 


| 
| 
/ 
| 


As to soil, | 


stone, or even finely-pounded brick-rubble, | 


if the other is not forthcoming An im- 
portant item culturally is firm planting or 
potting, as the case may be, and equally 
so that. of an annual mulching of similar 
material finely sifted.- In the wild state 
doubtless much grit and rocky debris are 
brought down with the snow, and these 
afford the requisite mulch.* Perhaps the 
most important item culturally 
division of the tufts, biennially at least, if 
not oftener; that is, if we desire the best 
this fine plant is capable of giving. To 
plant it once and expect the best results 
without. cultural assistance subsequently 
is expecting too much. Moreover, it 
should be remembered that the finest 
effects of which this plant is capable are 
but the outcome of a system of cultivation 
which has for its sheet anchor the fullest 
development of every rosette of which a 


is free | 





tuft may be composed. This is best 
achieved by cuttings, and where this/| 
method is not indulged in its near) 


equivalent division of the tufts should 
take its place. Such work should be done 
in spring after flowering is completed. 
VARIETIES.—I have already stated that 
this plant varies greatly, but there are dis- 
tinct recognised forms that are worthy 
ot mention. Taking those in the acconi- 
panying illustrations first, we have the 
variety Gloria, which, with magna, shares 


| might be used in a way that would give 


_be a southern aspect quite open to the sun, 


| surroundings. 


the distinction of being the largest | 
flowered of all. Soth are distinctly 
tufted, the former having flowers of a) 


somewhat dead white and rather thin tex- 
ture. It may be likened to a large form of 


tridentina, which, in some unaccountable | 
| way, has got into circulation as tridentata. 


The other form figured bears the rather 
misleading varietal name ‘‘ crenata ’’— 


misleading because so many varieties have | 


flowers with crenulated margins. Were I 
asked to name it from the figure alone I 
should pronounce it as very near to, if not 
identical with, major. S. B. major (true), 


like Gloria and magna, holds its blooms on | ; 
/all the better for shelter from cold and 


d-inch high stems, the crimped petalled 
flowers of a fine lustrous white, with dis- 
tinctly crenated margins. This plant is of 
considerable vigour, spreading laterally 
without tuftiness. In my estimation it 


ranks high from the beauty standpoint. It | 


is usually the earliest to flower. S. B. 
tridentina may be likened to a tufted form 
of the last. The flowers are similar in 
size and the petals less notched at the 
margin, 


latest to bloom, and is less free-flowering 
than some. EH. H. JENKINS: 





ing—want .of hardiness—the Prostrate Rose- 
mary would be an ideal shrub for the rock 
garden. Those who live in cold localities will 
be wise to leave it alone, unless they are pre- 


| pared to strike, cuttings; annually and keep!) tain that the white is seen to the best 


the young plants under glass during winter. 
This is unfortunate, as the Prostrate Rose- 
mary is a beautiful little shrub. It should 
have a dry soil and a sunny, sheltered spot in 
the rock garden.—8. ARNOTT. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 


| Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 


of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, mediwm Svo, 13s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.G. 


It also flowers somewhat later. from pase to summit fairly well clothed 


S. B. macrantha is, as already stated, the | 





| IT HAVE often thought what an enjoyable 
| feature could be formed by bringing to- 


third or thereabouts, will be found to suit Michaelmas Daisies and hardy Chrysan- 


| the earth. 
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THE AUTUMN GARDEN. 





gether those hardy plants that bloom 
during the autumn months. By the close 
of August or early in September the beauty | 
of the summer-blooming things is past, and } 
in former days the floral procession came 
practically to an end by October. With | 
the exception of a few dingy-coloured 






themums, which were not remarkable for 
colour-beauty and effectiveness, there was 
nothing to bridge over the period which | 
comes between late summer and winter. I 
often wonder what thosé men who lived 
half a century ago would have thought if 
some of the fine outdoor blooming Chry- 
santhemums and the newer perennial 
Asters had come into their hands. Truly, | 
the lines of modern gardeners have in this | 
respect fallen in pleasant places. They 
have at command a wealth of floral beauty | 
such as the past generation of gardeners |} 
never dreamt of, and by means of which 
the enjoyment of a garden may be pro- | 
longed until winter lays a heavy hand on | 
In the matter of hardy flowers 
I have always been in favour of concentra- | 
tion. In the case of some things I think | 
that there are grounds for isolation, but 
in a general way we cannot do better than | 
copy Nature, which places her children in 
fainilies. It has occurred to me that 
where there is space those hardy flowers 
that bloom through the autumn months 















An ideal situation would 



















special delight. 








but sheltered from the cold, ‘rough winds 
that are apt to come on the heels of sum- 
mer. There could be gathered together 
the autumn-flowering plants, and their 
beauty would be enhanced by pleasant 
Perennial Asters are now 
a host in themselves, there are a score or 
more kinds of Japan Anemones quite, able 
in themselves to beautify .the garden 
through September and October, and then 
we have perennial Sunflowers, autumn- 
flowering Croci, Cyclamen neapolitanum, 
lovely in masses of a dozen or more bulbs, 
and Chrysanthemums in great variety. 
With such a wealth of floral beauty there 
would be no difficulty in creating an 
autumnal garden that would compete in 
beauty and-effectiveness with that portion 
of the garden which is devoted to a sum- 
mer display. Some of the Tea Roses 
flower tolerably freely in autumn and are 





boisterous winds. J. CORNHILL. 





Violets.—A pretty sight is furnished in 
early spring by colonies of sweet Violets, 
especially in those districts where they are 
thoroughly at home. It is not often the 
white form is seen at its best, and I was 
pleased in the course of a short ramble to 
find a long, sloping bank some 15 feet high 


with them; that is, there were at intervals 
fairly large patches of sufficient size to 


ee EE Ca | show quite clearly from a considerable dis- 
Rosmarinus prostratus.—But for one fail- 





tence. It has been suggested that white 
Violets have a stronger scent than blue so 
far as the wild forms are eoncerned. I 
am unable to say if this is so. It is cer- 


advantage in a fairly holding soil, and 
this may be responsible for the increased 
scent. The soil on the bank above noted, 
where they were growing so luxuriantly, 
is a holding, greasy loam. In common 
with other small wild flowers, interesting 
from either a, colour or scent standpoint, 
although often quite unassuming, intro- 
duced into the flower garden they are often 
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| of the easiest culture, a native of these 
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leorner, or dell could not be found, and it 
Jig very interesting, when a favourable spot 


' Tue typical species with magenta-crimson 
| flowers 


front row of the herbaceous border, form- 
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found in very unsuitable places—in dry, 
‘exposed borders, for instance, associated 
with things of a totally different charac- 
ter. There are few gardens, however 
small, where a_ suitable bank, nook, 






and soil are found, to make a collection 
‘of the different shades of blue and pale 
pink. as well as the white, for the latter 
varies a little, sometimes quite pure and 
at others with slight splashes of colour.— 
HG. S., Hardwick. 

GERANIUM SANGUINEUM LANCAS- 

TRIENSE. 





is one of the commonplaces of the 
garden, often seen in broad patches in the 


o 
oS 


in goodly | 
It is a plant 


ing edgings, or occurrin 
groups in the rock garden. 





islands, occurring—though perhaps all too | 
rarely now—on chalky downs or among | 


end during the summer. 
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The plants flower for weeks on 
The form de- 
picted in the illustration is from the Isle | 
of Walney. He H. J. 


forms. 





HARDY EDGINGS. 
No flower border is deemed complete if it 
is not edged with some dwarf subject. 
The furnishin® of long borders with what 
is suitable is sometimes a difficult matter. 
Half-hardy annuals are admittedly beau- 
tiful, but the trouble they .entail, to say 
nothing about the expense, is a barrier. 
With hardy edgings the case is different, 
as when once planted they last for years. 
One of the hardiest and most enduring of 
edging plants is the Ivy, some of the neat 
gold or silver forms being very suitable, and 
when once established seldom need more 
than an annual clipping away of dead 
foliage and overgrown shoots to keep them 
within proper limits. There is much to be 
said, too, in favour of Box, which, though 
formal, is always neat and prim, and, as 
is well known, lasts many years. One re- 





and rendering a garden attractive for 
months together. Another hardy subject, 
and one which is useful both as a rock 
plant and as an edging to a walk, is the 
Saxifrage in its many varieties. 
LEAHURST. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Lobelia cardinalis.—With me this stands 
through the winter without the least pro- 
tection, though the soil naturally is very 
wet and cold. The plants are divided up 


in spring and replanted in a light, rich 
compost, when by flowering time they 


make strong clumps. If planted in deep, 
rich soil and supplied with an abundance 
of water during the growing season they 
make flower-stems from 38 feet to 4 feet 
high, and instead of the foliage presenting 
the rusty appearance one so often sees it 
is of a bright, shining, coppery hue, which 
goes so well with the cardinal-red flowers. 
This plant usually seeds freely, and if the 
seed is sown as soon as ripe and placed on 
a shelf in the greenhouse it will germinate 





limestone rocks. Its prostrate stems soon 
cover a large area, and the plant, rooting 
in its onward course, readily submits to 
division. It also seeds freely. The 
variety album, if less vigorous, is exceed- 
ingly chaste and beautiful, the large, 
white, almost transparent flowers appear- 


ing on thread-like stems in considerable | 


Then there is the equally 
s. lancastriense, a flowering 
is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. As might almost be 
gathered from the figure, this is of 
prostrate habit, the large, pale-pink flowers 
veined with crimson, Both this and G. s. 
album are plants which, while present- 
ing no cultural difficulty, merit good and 
careful treatment. All possess the 
attribute of free and profuse flowering— 
the subject of the present note in less de- 
gree, perhaps, than the type—and with 
periodical division, say, every second 
year, in early spring, the plants will yield 
of their best. Seedlings might also be 
raised in the hope of securing improyed 


profusion. 
charming G. 
group of which 


Geranium sanguineum, var. lancastriense. 


members, too, Cerastium 
quently met with in the rock garden, does 
equally well planted near the edges of 
paths. Of cushion-like growth, too, are 
the Thrifts, with flowers of pink and 


white, often to be met with in country | 


gardens, where something hardy and en- 
during is a necessity. Many grow Pinks 
in their borders who do not always asso- 
| ciate them with edging plants, yet of them 
'one may say that they serve a useful pur- 
pose so grown and are doubly attractive 
when in bloom. I place the ‘Tufted 
Pansies in the category of hardy edgings, 
for in reality they are, inasmuch as plants 
will stand for several seasons, and one 
may propagate from them to any extent. 
Anyone desirous of indulging ideas as to 
colour may do’so more with these free- 
flowering plants than any other, some 
large, like Moseley Perfection (orange- 
yellow), or miniature blossoms, as repre- 
sented by gracilis (violet), all of quick 
growth, producing an abundance of bloom, 


tomentosum. | 
The common white Candytuft, a plant fre- | 


freely and produce plants that will bloom 
the following autumn, or it may be sown 
in a gentle heat in spring and grown on 
under glass and planted out in May.— 
H. ©. P., Brookthorpe, Gloucester. 
Primula frondosa.—This is allied to P. 
farinosa, but is not nearly so difficult to 
establish as our native species, and I have 
never had any difficulty in growing it, 
although P. farinosa often gives trouble 
in that respect. I have found it do very 
well in light, sandy loam, in loam, leaf- 
| soil, and a little sand, or with some peat 
substituted for the leaf-soil. It likes a 
fair amount of moisture, and I have never 
found it do so well anywhere as in a rather 
low, moist position. In saturated soil by 
the side of a pond it is not quite so happy, 
It reminds one very much of P. farinosa, 
and at certain stages some mistake one 
for the other. It has rather pretty leaves, 
silvery with meal underneath, and little 
heads composed of a number of rather 
small flowers with rose or rose-purple 
| flowers. It is asserted that the plant we 
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know as P. frondosa is not the true P. 
frondosa of Janka, but the weight of evi- 
dence is in favour of the genuineness of 
our plant. It increases freely and can 
soon be increased either by division or 
from seeds.—S. ARNOTT. 

The Cape Pond Flower (Aponogeton 
distachyon).—At one time this plant was 
considered too tender for the open air, and 
was therefore grown in tanks in the green- 
house or conservatory. Like many others, 
it has proved quite hardy if planted deep 
enough to be out of the reach of frost. I 
haye seen it growing in a tank where the 
ice was from 10 inches to a foot thick, 
thus proving that it will withstand the 
most severe of our winters with impunity. 
Planted in rich soil, over which there are 
from 2 feet to 3 feet of water, no fear need 
be had of its growing satisfactorily. The 
plants will grow and flower most pro- 
fusely and produce an abundance of seed, 
which in due time will germinate and 
cover a large patch with young plants. 
Treated in this way the plants will bloom 
for the greater portion of the year, when 
their fragrant flowers will scent the air for 
some distance round.—H. C. PRINSEP. 

The vernal Snowflake (Leucojum ver- 
num).—The recent notes upon the value 
of the Snowflakes are to the point. One 
of their drawbacks has been overlooked 
by Mr. Arnott, that is, the slowness with 
which the majority of them increase. L. 
Vagneri is a particular offender in this 
respect, clumps which I have known for 
a considerable number of years being still 
practically’ of the same size since I first 
knew them. On the other hand, L. esti- 
vum (the Summer Snowflake) increases 
fairly rapidly, although this variety. will 
not bear comparison with those which 
flower in the early months of the year.— 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 


Statice latifolia.—The increasing signs 
of growth visible among hardy plants re- 
mind one that at the present time the 
broad-leaved Sea Lavender may be suc- 
cessfully divided. In the case of excep- 
tionally large plants this practice is bene- 
ficial, for it is often noticed that very 
large pieces do not flower so well as those 
of medium size. Cases in which these 
large clumps of S. latifolia have altogether 
ceased to bloom are not unknown, and in 
such cases if division is resorted to, and 
replanting is well carried out in suitable 
soil, the young pieces, almost without ex- 
ception, will bloom well in the following 
season.—KIRK., 

The white Italian Squill.—A pretty 
variety of the Italian Squill is that with 
white flowers, which is far from common 
in gardens. It is less robust than the 
type, and bears small conical heads of 
little white flowers. It is not difficult to 
cultivate in a good sandy loam, and a 
small group looks very pleasing on rock- 
work or close to the front of the border. 
I have not tried it in Grass, but I think it 
should do there also, though it would not 
be by any means so effective as either the 
Snowdrop or the Snowflake. It blooms 
later than either of these, however.  S. 
italica and its white variety, alba, are 
quite hardy. I believe there are now 
mixed colours offered from collected bulbs, 
some of them with shades of purple and 
blue. The rose-coloured one I have never 
been able to obtain.—Hss. 

Chionodoxa nana.—This at present is far 
from* common, although it is quite a dainty 
-plant for the front of the flower border, for 
Grass, or for the rock garden. The last is 
probably the best place for this little bulb. 
which blooms in March and April, and is 
easily the smallest of the Glories of the Snow. 
It is not a showy plant, but is decidedly pleas- 


ing with its small flowers of a pale lilac tint— 
white in some plants. It is not more than 


3 inches or 4 inches high.—S, Arnott, Dum- 
fries, 








GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Sturmer Apple.—Herewith I send 
you three fruits of Sturmer Pippin, and 
shall be interested to hear your opinion of 
them. I have been comparing them to- 
day with Newtown. These are from bush- 
trees worked on the Crab stock, and were 
not gathered till the second week in 
November, then stored in cases in an iron 
shed where there has not been any fire- 
heat. Now, early in April, they are plump 
and fresh, juicy, and full of flavyour.— 
JOUN CROOK, Camberley, Surrey. 

[We have long had a very high opinion 
of this really good Apple. The question 
is how to get enough of it and to find 
what ways of culture and climate suit it 
best.—ED. ] 

Vegetable fritters. — Vegetables served 
in any new form are welcomed in these 
days, when variety of material is hard to 
find. Foreigners who visit this country 
are usually only too ready to declare that 
vegetables are abominably served, and 
that, as a rule, good vegetable food is 

yasted by the British cook. Frying is an 
entirely Continental method, so fritters 
are much better treated there than they 
are in this country. Indeed, it is so rare 
to see such a growth as a Brussels Sprout 
served in a fritter that, if it were put on 
the table, the suggestion would be at once 
made that a foreigner ruled in the kitchen. 
Only lately have fried vegetables found 
favour in France and Switzerland, but the 
Italians have for long been adepts at turn- 
ing greenstuff into delicious fritters. 
Spinach, Carrots, Sprouts, indeed, any- 
thing, they put on the table must be at 
least lightly tossed in butter. When 
offered as fritters vegetables are crushed, 
by the Italians, with coarse semolina in- 
stead of breadcrumbs. Any growth of a 





solid nature may be made into a fritter: 


by coating it with batter, or with eggs 
and breadcrumbs, and plunging it into 
boiling fat. The mistake universally 
made by the English cook is in being in- 
different to seasoning the vegetable, and 
in being careless about the appearance of 
each fritter. They must look appetising 
to be really enjoyable.—Telegraph. 


SPRING SALADS. 


A TypiIcaL French salad is, as a rule, com- 
posed of only one vegetable, as a mixture is 
considered to impair the delicate flavour 
of the separate ingredients. This rule, 
however, is frequently disregarded in Eng- 
land with quite good results. In making 
salads there are one or two important 
points to remember ; in the first place any 
fresh green vegetable about to be used, 
such as Lettuce, Endive, etc., should be as 
crisp as possible. One is not always able 
to get perfectly fresh ‘vegetables, and 
sometimes (especially in hot weather) the 
leaves may be a little limp. When this is 
the case, they should be pulled to pieces 
and plunged into cold salt water to freshen 
them up. When they have soaked a short 
time, place them in a clean cloth, gathering 
the ends firmly in the hand, and shake the 
water out of them. After this they should 
be thoroughly dried and exposed to the air 
(not the sun) for a time, so that no mois- 
ture remains ; all vegetables used in salad- 
making should be as dry as possible, as 
otherwise the dressing will not mix pro- 
perly with them. A common mistake is 
that of adding too much vinegar, which 
spoils the dish, and is indigestible. The 
cook should, therefore, heed the old say- 
ing, which tells us that for a good salad 
“the vinegar should be measured by a 
miser, the oil by a spendthrift, and a 
maniae should mix the whole,” 
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FRENCH SALAD DRESSING.—Ingredients : 
1 tablespoonful of Tarragon vinegar 
3 tablespoonfuls of good Olive oil, 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt, 1 saltspoonful of pepper, 
1 teaspoonful of made mustard, 1 clove of 
garlic. Method: Put all these ingredients 
into a basin and beat them well together, 
and if liked a few chopped Olives or aj 
little chopped Parsley may be added, and 
when thoroughly mixed, remove the garlic 
and pour over the prepared salad. ° | 

A DRESSING WITH NO o1L.—There are 
people who cannot take oil in any form, 
therefore the following recipe may be of 
use to them:—Ingredients: 1 gill of 
cream, 3 gill of Chili or Tarragon 
vinegar, 4 oz. of butter, 2 yolks of 
eggs, Salt, pepper, mustard, and clove of 
Garlic. Method: Cream the butter and 
the yolks of eggs, then add one teaspoonful } 
of made mustard, and salt and pepper to} 
taste, and just a pinch of sugar. Next stir} 
in the cream and vinegar gradually, re-| 
move the garlic, and pour over the salad. | 
If liked, this sauce may be stirred in a} 
double saucepan until it thickens like} 
cream. 

SALADE PAUVRE HOMME.—IngredientS: 4} 
cold boiled Potatoes, 2 cupfuls of Haricot | 
Beans (cooked), Cauliflower buds. } 
Method: Cut the Potatoes into slices and | 
mix all the ingredients together with the | 
ordinary French salad dressing. Sprinkle! 
chopped Parsley on the top. | 

BANANA AND WALNUT SALAD.—Ingredients : | 
5 not over-ripe Bananas, 1 cupful of fresh | 
Walnut kernels, mayonnaise sauce, and | 
seasoning. Method: Cut the Bananas 
into slices and peel the Walnuts—this is 
more easily done by pouring boiling water 
over them as for Almonds—and mix the | 
Bananas and Nuts together with a little 
Lemon juice, pepper, and salt. Arrange 
in a salad bowl surrounded by Watercress, 
and some mayonnaise sauce poured over 
the centre. 

SALADE A LA RacHEL.—Ingredients : 7 or § 
medium-sized new Potatoes, 6 Artichoke 
bottoms, 2 heads of Celery, Asparagus — 








heads, Mustard and Cress, and Irench 
dressing. Method: Have the Potatoes and 


Artichokes cooked. Cut the Potatoes into 
rounds, and the bottoms of the Artichokes 
into quarters. Cut the whitest part of the 
Celery heads into thin strips and put into 
some water with a little ice; this should 
make the strips curl up. Mix all the 
vegetables together with an ordinary 
French dressing, and place in a salad bowl. 
Garnish with some of the Celery strips and 
small bunches of Mustard and Cress. 

SALADE A LA NIcorse.—Ingredients: 4 
good-sized, firm Tomatoes, 4 to 6 cold Pota- 
toes, cold French Beans or Peas, season- 
ing, French dressing, black Olives, fillets 
of sardines, and Watercress. ,.Method: 
Place the Tomatoes in boiling water for a 
moment, and remove the skins, then care- 
fully cut them into quarters, and place them 
in a bowl with the French Beans, the 
Potatoes cut into rounds, and the fillets of 
sardines. Mix all these with a Ireneh 
dressing and season well with pepper and 
salt. Decorate the dish with black Olives 
and Capers, also small bunches of Water- 
cress.—Ladies’ Pictorial. 

[As good as any of the above is the 
salade de legumes of the French. It is made 
of any good cooked and cold vegetables 
left—Peas, Kidney Beans, Cauliflower, a 
young Turnip—in fact, any good vegetable 
at hand. A small portion of each is placed 
around the side of the bowl, a little 
Chervil, or any small herb preferred, 
sprinkled over, and the whole dressed with | 
the best Olive oil. Omit vinegar or use 
only a very little of the best. For those 
who dislike oil a vegetable salad may he 
quite agreeable without any,—Hp.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


RHODODENDRON ISABELLA 
MANGLES. 
THE accompanying illustration of this 
showy Rhododendron directs attention to 
a set of hybrids with very large individual 
flowers, and in some instances very large 
trusses, which have been raised by 
erossing the Himalayan species, R. 
Griffithianum, with other species and gar- 
den hybrids. The late Mr. Mangles raised 
a number of these hybrids in his Surrey 
garden Many years ago, and subsequently 
many others have appeared elsewhere, 
notably in Sir BH. Loder’s garden at 
Leonardslee and at Tremough in Cornwall. 
The variety figured forms a large, vigorous 
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for outdoor culture about London, though 
they are excellent for more southerly and 


westerly gardens; but where a cold green- | 


house can be given up to them, even in the 
north, they give excellent results and are 
very attractive in spring. D. 





NOTES 
Hebeclinium 


AND REPLIES. 
ianthinum.—This 





showy- | 


flowering greenhouse plant, long known by | 


the above name, is now 
genus Eupatorium. 


included in the 
Unlike most of the 


Eupatoriums, which are freely-branched, | 


shrubby plants, this is of sturdy growth, 
the upright stems clothed with large, some- 
what heart-shaped leaves and terminated 
by large heads of lavender-coloured 
flowers. Plants about 18 inches in height 


form a very effective feature in the green- 


with flowers are brought into Covent 
Garden Market during the season, and the 
cheap rate at which some of them are dis- 
posed is shown by the fact that they are 
often hawked about in the streets of 
London and the suburbs. The plants are 
all struck from cuttings, and are stopped 
freely during their earlier stages in order 
to induce a bushy habit of growth. They, 
of course, flower much more freely in a 
small state than plants raised from seed. 
For large specimens, however, seedlings 
are preferable, and I once saw some very 
attractive plants grown in this way. The 
seedlings, simply secured to an upright 
stick, were allowed to grow naturally 
without any stopping. In this way they 
assumed a pyramidal shape, ran up to a 
height of 6 feet to 8 feet, and were, when 





Rhododendron Tsabella Mangles. 


bush with dark green leaves up to 7 inches 
long and 8 inches wide. The 


pale pink | 


| 


flowers are 31 inches to 4 inches across and | 


are borne from twelve to fifteen together 
in large, shapely trusses: There are 
several other varieties of very similar ap- 
pearance with flowers of different shades 
of pink. Some good ones are Dulcie 
Daffarn, Daphne Daffarn, and Mrs. Ellice. 
The last-named has particularly large and 
bright-coloured flowers. In Cornwall a 


set of Griffithianum hybrids has appeared | 


with large flowers which are more tubular 


than those of the subject of this note. | 


Three very conspicuous ones are Glory of 
Penjerrick (red), Jeauty of 
(pink), and Gill’s Triumph (red, or almost 
scarlet), a particularly fine variety. It is 
said that all appeared from the same pod 
of seeds, Unfortunately, all are too tender 


Tremough | 


| 
| 








house at this season. 
more or less hairy. 


The entire plant is 
Another species is BH. 


atrorubens, which differs from the preced- | 


ing in the flowers being darker in colour, a 
remark which also applies to, the 
with which it is clothed. These Hebe- 
cliniums are easily increased from 


compost. They are both natives of Mexico, 
and have been long grown in gardens, but, 
in common with many other subjects of 
which the same may be said, their merits 
are too often overlooked.—k. R. W. 


of this country, such as the extreme west, 


Cytisus racemosus is a delightful outdoor | 


shrub. It is, however, generally speaking, 


than as a subject for planting in the open 
ground, Pretty, neat, bushy plants, laden 


hairs | 


cut- | 
tings, and will thrive in ordinary potting 





|} genus Thibaudia. 
Cytisus racemosus.—In favoured parts | 





‘yom a photograph in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


in bloom, remarkably effective. A nearly- 
allied kind or a yariety of Cytisus race- 
mosus is C. elegans, which is of loose 
growth, while the leaves are larger and far 
more Silvery. The blossoms, too, are of a 
paler yellow than those of C. racemosus.— 
KRW: ; 
Agapetes macrantha.—Some cut sprays 
of this striking evergreen shrub were 


;moted at the Horticultural Hall on April 


7th. It is a member of the order Vacci- 
niacewe, and is sometimes included in the 
The drooping flowers, 
which are of a thick wax-like nature, are 
of a somewhat inverted urn shape and 
curiously marbled with pink and red. It 


| is a native of the Himalayas, and for its 
regal‘ded more in the light of’a pot plant | 


successful culture needs the protection of 
a greenhouse. Though the members of 
the genus Agapetes are limited in number, 
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no less thun three have gained honours 
from the Floral Committee of the Royal 


Horticultural Society, namely, the species. 


above named (macrantha), which, shown 
by Messrs. Veitch, received a first-class 
certificate as long ago as December 13th, 
1860, while the more compact bushy- 
growing Agapetes buxifolia, with bright 
red flowers, gained an award of merit in 
February, 1900. The last to obtain re- 
cognition was Agapetes speciosa, which on 
April 2nd, 1907, was awarded a botanical 
certificate. This was a fortnight later in- 
creased to a certificate of the first class. 
All these species of Agapetes need a com- 
post mainly consisting of peat and ayige 
and a greenhouse temperature.—W. 

ihe purgans in pots.—A recent te by 
“EF. H.,” on the value of Brooms for pots, 
reminds me of an old variety—C. purgans— 
which used to be grown for that purpose. It is 
not so tall as C. preecox, of which, by the way, 
it is one of the parents, and if pinched a few 
times in its early stages C. purgans does not 
assume the leggy appearance which mars 
many of the Brooms. Few of the family have 
such an unusually rich shade of yellow; and 
the variety can readily be increased by eut- 
tings taken in August and put into a cold- 
frame. C. purgans is now-a rare plant, not 
only in private gardens but in nurseries as 
well.—Kirk. 

Swainsonia galegifolia.—Though not quite 
hardy, this will withstand our winters in many 
places where the soil is dry and the situation 
sheltered. Even so, it is preferable to lift the 
plants and store them in a cold-frame. Cut- 
tings root readily if inserted in light, sandy 
soil in a cold-frame in August or ‘September 
and allowed to remain there until spring, 
when they should be potted un, using a light, 
rich compost. If grown in the frame until 
May they will make nice plants and flower 
freely during the autumn. There are two 
varieties—the red and white. Both are very 


pretty. but the latter is the more useful.— 
HG. P. 





ROSES. 


PRUNING ROSES. 
Ir we get too early growth upon our Roses 
it is almost sure to be cut off by late 
spring frosts, with an almost total loss of 
the first crop of bloom. By leaving this 
early growth to draw up the rising sap 
we keep the lower eyes dormant. If 
pruned, the eyes left would start too soon. 
uateness of growth need not trouble us, 
for the breaks from the lower eyes will 
come away very quickly when the nights 
are warmer. A generally suitable time 
for pruning Hybrid Perpetuals and the 
majority of the UHybrid ‘Teas ‘is the 
middle of March. This also applies to the 


hardy climbers, Ramblers, and_ pillar 
Roses. Early and mid-April are quite 


soon enough for the Teas, Noisettes, and a 
few of the more tender varieties. All 
newly-planted Roses—except from pots— 
should be pruned hard, irrespective of 
elass or variety, if oné is to get the best 
results. We want healthy young growth 
to form a base for future use, and one 
eannot get this without close pruning. 
You will also get more and better flowers 
late in the first season from all but extra 
strong growers by this early pruning, for 
the wood left will only linger on to the 
great drawback of any more desirable 
break from near the base, and this is 
essential, whether from the heads of 
standards or base of dwarfs. 

Ramblers and Weepers need little more 
than rather close removal of wood that 
flowered last season and the immature 
tips of last autumn’s maiden rods. Un- 
fortunately, this class of Rose has been 
much affected by a canker-like disease that 
does much harm, although it does not kill 
outright like the canker generally attack- 
ing Maréchal Niel and William Allen 
Richardson. Cut away all wood that is 
blotched and blistered by this pest, and 
burn it at once. One can readily discover 
the disease, which looks as if the bark of 
the wood had been burnt or blistered. It 
attacks other Rases, put the Wichuraiana 





Ramblers suffer most. Such climbers as 
Mme. Alfred Carriére, Gruss an Teplitz, 
Ards Rover, Aimée Vibert, and Reine Olga 
de Wurtemburg want very careful trim- 
ming out of all old and weak wood. Here 
we want as many of last year’s long rods 
and healthy breaks upon those that 
flowered last year as we have room for. 
They cannot be cut away in the same 
manner as when removing the long rods of 
the others that have flowered. A _ little 
extra work spent upon these will be well 
repaid. The same applies to our pillar 
Roses. Careful thinning and shortening 
back a little so as to leave plenty of 
healthy growth without any crowding are 
what we should aim at. This matter of 
saving as much of the good wood as can 
be accommodated refers to the climbers 
upon walls as well. So long as the space 
is covered with the. healthiest and 
youngest growths simply shortened back 
to the soundest eyes you will have done 
all that is necessary to obtain the best 
your plant can produce. Long maiden 
rods are very valuable here, and should be 
kept aS much out of an upright position as 
possible. 

In the case of low walls much might 
be done by using our freest - growing 
Teas and Noisettes. By free, I do not 
mean rampant. Climbing Liberty, Hugh 
Dickson, Marie Van Houtte, Molly Shar- 
man Crawford, Mme. Lambard, and Phari- 
saer are examples of the habit of growth 
suggested. The dwarf Polyanthas need 
thinning out and the flowering growths of 
last autumn cut well back to sound eyes. 
If you wish them dwarfer, this class lends 
itself to much closer pruning than many. 

Some Roses that make extra long 
growths, such as Mme. Gabrielle Luizet, 
Hugh Dickson, Frau Karl Druschki, J. B. 
Clark, Mme. Jules Gravereaux, and Juliet, 
may be attended to early. First of all cut 
away the wood—long rods—that carried 
flowers last season. There should be a 
number of tall growths made from the 
base of this class last year, and it is these 
we want to peg down in ‘a more or less 
horizontal, manner. Unless there is suffi- 
cient of these long rods of last season to 
cover the space again I would not cut out 
the older wood so severely. In many in- 
stances, such as with Mme. Gabrielle 
Luizet, Juliet, and Beauté de.Lyon, it is 
preferable to prune as soon as their crop 
of blossom is finished, thus throwing more 
strength into the upright basal shoots for 
the following year’s use. Psue 





NOTES ON NEW ROSES. 

‘“A Turty YEARS’ SUBSCRIBER,’”’ page 119, 
asks for information about the new Roses, 
and names several, some of which I have 
seen growing, and venture, therefore, to 
give my impressions upon the same as well 
as others: which I have seen. So early 
after being introduced it may be somewhat 
difficult to estimate their value, as some 
sorts improve on becoming established. 
Among the Hybrid Perpetuals—a class not 
added to largely in these days—Coronation 
is a huge, well-shaped bloom of a light 
pink shade, which should be useful for 
exhibition, and will do well either as a 
bush or standard. Paula Clegg is a capi- 
tal grower, and the scarlet-crimson blooms 
are of good shape; this is full of promise. 
Among the Hybrid Teas additions are 
numerous and good. British Queen has 
lovely pure white blossoms, is free-flower- 
ing, but the small foliage and rather un- 
gainly growth are not to my liking. 

A fine garden Rose is Chrissie MacKellar, 
only semi-double, but the varied shades of 
colour—orange, pink, and carmine—make 
it exceptionally taking. Countess of 
Shaftesbury is not quite new, but is a 
beautiful Rose. The colour is carmine and 








pink, with petals of fine substance and 
formation of flower good. A fine rich deep 
crimson flower is Earl of Gosford, especi- 
ally good in autumn. There may be plenty 
of the shade, still it is worth noting. 
George Dickson, velvety black-maroon, 
puts every other variety in the shade. It 
is one of the most important new Roses of 
recent years, and is especially fine for ex- 
hibition. The habit of growth is excellent, 
and as a cut-back it is satisfactory. H. BH. 
Richardson is a gold medal variety, but 
its crimson. flowers fade to a dull purple 
shade which does not please me. King 
George V. is first rate for exhibition, so 
that little need be said of its size and 
shape; colour, blackish-crimson. Lady 
Greenall is, I think, a lovely Rose. This, 
however, is not quite new. Saffron on 
white with pink reflex would give an idea 
of its colour, and the shape is excellent. 
Mme. Chas. Lutaud is said to be an im- 
proved Marquise de Sinety, but to me 
there is not much in it; the growth may 
be slightly more vigorous. Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, for pots under glass, is a genuine 
acquisition. The slightly-tinted white 
blossoms are superb, and the growth 
vigorous; but as an outdoor kind it will 
require some protection, the huge petals 
being somewhat thin. Mrs. ‘Cornwallis 
West has been introduced a year or two, 
and is worth -noting on account of its 
nicely-formed flowers—the shape really is 
perfect; colour, a very light shade of 
pink. 

In Mrs. Charles EH. Pearson we have a 
remarkably fine Rose for grouping. The 
freedom of flowering is exceptional, and 
the shades of orange, red, and fawn make 
the colouring uncommon, too. For fore- 


ing, Mrs. E. Alford may be named ; it is of 
the La France style of flower. Quite a 


satisfactory Rose of recent years is Mrs. 
George Shawyer. It is bright pink, and is 
extra good for pots. I like the long-shaped 
buds of Mrs. T. Hillas, otherwise its 
yellow blooms do not appear particularly 
taking; but, like many of the Continental 
kinds, it may take time to get established. 
This is one of the Pernet Ducher varieties. 
Old Gold is valued because of the varied 
shades of colour in the blooms, coppery- 
red and orange predominating. For cut- 


ting it is a gem. Few recent Roses im-- 


press me as does Ophelia, a rosy-white 
bloom, with all the qualities for any pur- 
pose of culture. A charming Rose, again, 
is Queen Mary; the yellow suffused car- 
mine shades are most distinct and pleas- 
ing; it is sweet-scented. St. Helena ap- 


peared to me exceedingly fine when the. 
raisers first introduced it, its blush blooms | 


being most shapely. Sunburst has estab- 
lished itself as a variety well adapted for 
forcing, and is about the best yellow for 
that purpose. 
classed as a Tea. 
years back, it is notable for extra good 
formation of flower, and as a light- 
yellow sort will be difficult to beat. Mrs. 


H. Hawkesworth, sometimes classed as a. 


Tea, is a creamy-white sort of charming 
shape. Louise Catherine Breslau, whicli 
belongs to the Austrian Brier hybrids, is 
pretty in shades of-pink and yellow, and 
the growth vigorous. Mme. Edouard Her- 
riot will be liked on account of the terra- 
cotta shades of its flowers, otherwise the 
blooms are by no means shapely or double. 
Its growth is satisfactory. I like Willow- 
mere ; there should be a future before this 
charming, Jong - budded, pink - shaded 
variety. Irish Fireflame is quite the best 


of the new single Roses; yellow and crim- 
son are the predominating colours. For. 


massing and for cutting it will be in de- 
mand. It is really a_ glorified Irish 
Elegance, the most popular of singles. 


S: W, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


) FAIRY DAFFODIL IN THE HOUSE. 
Tus is the smallest of these best flowers 
er the spring or, at any rate, the hardiest 
t of those that best endure its storms. It is 
/ so small that, perhaps, many people would 
| put it‘in their rock gardens so as to secure | 
hit. A very good way is to plant it in a 
tearpet of dwarf alpine plants like the | 
) Mossy Rockfoils: I put some of it in lawn | 
| Grass a good many years ago and it has 
fcome up every year since, not increasing 
yery rapidly, but always there. The 
| field is mown twice a year for hay, which | 
does not affect it in the least. This year 














I gathered a few little buds and put them 

‘into a pewter pot, and very graceful they 

are. It is easy to get wild bulbs of it, but | 
' healthy bulbs it is not so. easy to get from 

the trade. W: 





Repotting Palms (J. A.)—Most members of | 
the Palm family need a fairly good holding 
soil, such as two-thirds good turfy loam, the | 
remaining third made up of well-decayed 
Manure, peat, or leaf-mould, and sand. In the 
case of large plants, the new pot or tub should 
be large enough to allow from 2 inches to | 
3 inches of soil around the old ball, as, with 
a less space than this, it will be difficult to ; 
press the new soil firmly all round, which is 
yery necessary. A piece of wood about a yard 
long, a couple of inches wide, and half an inch 
thick, forms, with the sharp edges rounded off, 
a very useful rammer for potting. In repot- | 
ting, all the roots must be covered with the | 
new soil; indeed, the old ball should be set 
slightly deeper than before, and take care | 
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that ample space is allowed to give a good 
watering, as, if the pot is filled too full of 
soil, the ball of earth is apt to get too dry in the 
centre, and the plants consequently suffer. In 
repotting Palms of large or medium size, we 
have often been troubled to get pots suffi- 
ciently deep, as, with their habit of coiling 
the roots round the bottom of the ball, they 


need pots deeper in proportion to their width | 


than most subjects require. 
have found that tubs are preferable. 


FRUIT. 


PERPETUAL. FRUITING 
BERRIES. 

Or late years these have received more 

attention. There is no getting away from 

the fact that good dishes of these fruits 

in the early autumn are very welcome. I 


STRAW- 


Narcissus minor tn pewter pot. 


say good dishes as it is an easy matter to 
get such by planting now if strong runners 
are employed. These, given good culture, 
are certain fruiters in the autumn. There 
are three excellent varieties suitable for 
the work—St. Joseph, St. Antoine de 
-adoue, and the newer and larger Lax- 
ton’s Perpetual. If only one variety is 
grown I would advise the last named. 
The two first-named grow freely and crop 
heavily, the last being noted for its good 
properties quite late in the 
season. I like St. Joseph very much to 
follow the latest summer varieties ; and 
the s¢me remarks apply to St. Antoine de 
Padoue, the last named, a cross between 
Royal Sovereign and St. Joseph, being a 
little larger fruit. The Perpetual Straw- 


In such cases we | 


berries, having small foliage, are fre- 
quently much crowded, and should 
there be an unfavourable autumn the re- 
sults are poor. There is no gain in close 
planting, as to get good fruit the sun and 
air should be allowed to reach the plants 
freely. I usually allow a distance of 
2 feet between the rows and plant firmly. 


too 


| Secure strong runners and plant now, and 


after the planting frequently damp over- 


head until the plants have made good 
roots. In June and later give liberal sup- 
plies of food in the shape of liquid- 


manure ; also, should later on the weather 
be hot and dry, mulch with spent manure. 


; Remove the earliest flower-spikes till end 





of July, and then select the strong ones 





for autumn fruiting, clearing away use- 
less growths. The soil for the plants 
should be well enriched with manure dug 
in deeply, and the surface well broken 
down at the planting. Select a good open 





position. Wik 
Protecting fruit-trees. — Peach and 
Apricot-trees which are in flower have 


had to be protected. Plums, Cherries, and 
Pears will soon be following suit, and 
where it can be done it pays to afford them 
protection also. If lightly disposed 
among the branches of the trees, so that 
sunlight and air have free play, and bees 
have access to the flowers, boughs of 
Spruce and Yew will ofttimes ward off a 
considerable amount of frost. When other 
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means of affording protection are not 
forthcoming the great thing is not to use 
them until the blossoms begin to expand. 


To do so earlier tends to weaken the 
blooms and causes growth to become 
attenuated. 





PEACH-TRED LEAVES SHRIVELLING. 


I BNCLOSE a shoot and leaves from Peach-trees 
in house, which I conclude are again attacked 
by scale. They were so bad last year that the 
leaves shrivelled and dropped off, and a splen- 
did crop of Peaches also dried up. The 
gardener thoroughly scrubbed the trees in 
winter with soft soap and paraffin, and also 
applied Gishurst compound. The trees look 
very healthy, and a good crop of Peaches is 
just setting. I shall be obliged if you can tell 
me what can be done now to arrest the ravages 
of this destructive plague. Can the house be 
fumigated now or must I wait till the fruit is 
further advanced? On one tree the leaves are 
already drying up.—J. R. CoupPER. 


[We find no trace of scale on the Peach 
shoot forwarded, which is weak and in an 
unripened condition. Scale, we may re- 
mark, would not occasion the drying up 
of the foliage either in the past or pre- 
sent seasons. We have a shrewd suspicion 
that this must have been due to red spider, 
and some of the leaves on the shoot sub- 
mitted, though too much dried up to 
enable us to speak with certainty, have 
every appearance of having been attacked 
by these insects. Fumigation is not of 
the slightest avail either for scale or red 
spider. In the first instance you can do 
nothing until the fruit has been gathered, 
when several syringings with a prepara- 
tion known as soluble paraffin, which you 
can obtain from any dealer in garden sun- 
dries, will rid the trees of numbers of the 
scale insects. Then when the leaves fall or 
in the winter, Gishurst’s compound applied 
according to directions should finally dis- 
pose of them. With regard to red spider, 
forcible and copious syringings with clean 
water are the best antidote for this pest. 
Syringing with the above-named mixture 
may be done after the trees are clear of 
fruit. Then in the winter, after the trees 
lave been pruned, dress them with the 
following mixture :—Dissolve 4 Ib. soft 
soap in 4 gallons of hot water, then add 
8 lb. flowers of sulphur, mix thoroughly 
and paint every particle of wood with the 
mixture. Take care that the brush is 
worked from base to tip on account of the 
buds on the young wood. Red spider is 
ofttimes due to deficiency of moisture at 
the roots and in neglecting to thoroughly 
syringe the foliage—when both the under 
and upper surfaces of the leaves should 
be thoroughly wetted—twice daily. It is 
impossible for this insect to live and thrive 
if both of these’ conditions are complied 
with. We therefore advise a proper 





‘examination of the border, and if the soil 


is found to be at all dry give a thorough 
soaking at once. Would you kindly 
favour us with a few specimens of 
“scale”? and another sample of leaves 
and a shoot for investigation, which 
please pack in damp Moss.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Apple Northern Greening. — Doubtless 
there are Many growers who still have a 
liking for this old variety. I may be told 
there are much better varieties than this, 


but I do not think they are much in evi- | 


dence so late in April, as at the time 
named there is a great dearth of good 
home-grown Apples. For cooking, Northern 
Greening holds its own. When its cropping 
and good keeping are taken into account 
it is a most useful late Apple. This variety 
does best aS a standard, as it is a very 
strong grower and a regular cropper. It 
is not a large fruit or a showy one, but 
when cooked it has a _ distinct vinous 
flavour, the flesh of a greenish-white. 1 
have seen some very old large standard 
trees of this variety in the western coun- 
ties. There is also a new Northern 
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Greening, but my note refers to the older 
form, which is excellent for orchard eul- 
ture, the fruits being dark green with dull 
red markings.—M. K. 

Apple Duke of Devonshire.—This useful 
late dessert Apple was staged at the meet- 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 7th. In many places it thrives well 
as a standard and is excellent for late 
supplies, being in season from March to 
May; indeed, I have in the north had this 
variety good till the middle of June, grown 
on a north wall and gathered quite late in 
the season. It is a medium-sized fruit, but 
of excellent quality. It is a good cropper 
and does well as a bush. The fruits are a 
dull yellow covered with russet, the flesh 
erisp and of excellent flavour. I find it 
does remarkably well as a cordon, as the 
fruits, being freely exposed, keep sound 
for a long time. Grown thus I have had 
to thin the fiuits freely, owing to its free 
bearing. When over-cropped the fruits are 
somewhat small.—F. K. 





VEGETABLES. 
PLANTING POTATOES: FRESH 
STOCK. 


THE fact has become pretty well estab- 
lished that tubers from’a different part of 
the kingdom yield better crops than home- 
saved seed. This, however, depends on 
soil to a great extent. Years ago, when 
Seotch-grown seed tubers were much 
boomed and not so much was said about 
Lincoln and Cambridge Potatoes, I pro- 
cured some Potatoes with the hope that at 
digging-time I should find a return com- 
mensurate with the outlay. This, how- 
ever, Was not so; the crops did not compare 
with those of home-saved stock, and so I 
lost confidence in the published reports of 
the period. I now avoid altogether Scotch 
seed, and instead procure Lincoln stocks, 
and here I find the gain is considerable. 
The difference was strikingly apparent 
from the earliest period of growth, the 
haulm being more vigorous. It is pre- 
sumed that the climatic change from Scot- 
land to the West of England is too ex- 
treme for the Potato, adaptable as it usu- 
ally is for the garden or field. I believe 
many Scotch-raised tubers are brought 
into Lincolnshire for planting, and where 
report says they do well. From Irish seed 
tubers the results are about equal to those 
from Lincoln seed, both in haulm, growth, 
and yield. This gain comes from condi- 
tions that are not quite equal, for, natur- 
ally, one’s own stock, stored in shallow 
trays at the time of digging, and kept ex- 
posed to light at all favourable times dur- 
ing the winter, gains a development of eye- 
shoot in advance of that made possible in 
imported seed that does not come to hand 
very early in winter. I have found, too, 
that in point of earliness there is not 
much, if any, gain in the sprouted seed 
over that which comes from Lincoln 
growers in bags and subject to rough 
usage in railway transit. It is possible 
that the early sprouts get caught by the 
treacherous morning frosts of early spring 
when they push their heads above the soil, 
and it is well known that such injury 


| causes a distinct set-back in the progress 


of the plant and crop. 

A neighbouring gardener of my acquaint- 
ance, who has a peculiarly light soil to 
deal with, finds that local seed one year 
from Lincoln suits his purpose better than 
if he had it direct, and the advantage is 
so marked that he engages each year to 
exchange a given quantity with a local 
grower-who procures his stock direct from 
Boston salesmen. In my case I gain quite 


a third in bulk from purchased seed com- 
pared with my home-saved, notwithstand- 
ing in my case early yarieties are placed 





direct into shallow trays from the soil at 
digging time, and are thus well sprouted at 
the next planting season. Though the 
purchased seed tubers come to us in bags, 
and necessarily have no care taken of the 
shoots or sprouts, they appear to give table 
produce quite as early as do those over 
which we spend much more care and time. 
For the purpose of comparison, I have 
planted alternate lines of home-grown and 
purchased seed. 
its rival in growth with extraordinary 





The latter out-distanced | 


clearness, and in: the season would have | 


gained quite 12 inches, if not more, in 
height. In lifting, the crop revealed the 
same apparent difference. The 


well- | 


known Factor was that chosen for these | 


comparisons. 'Though Scotch-grown seed 


affords no advantage, it is well known that | 


differing constitutions or soil give others 
the same material gain that we get from 
Lincoln stocks. W.S., Wilts. 


A GARDENER AND THE INSURANCE 
AGT; 
PROSECUTION UNDER INSURANCE AcT.—At 
East Grinstead Petty Sessions, on Monday, 
February 28rd, before Colonel Loyd, Mr. 
W. Robinson, of Gravetye, Sussex, author 
of “The English Flower Garden,’ was 
summoned for having neglected to pay in- 
surance contributions in respect of six of 
his employees. Mr. Wigglesworth, an in- 
spector under the National Insurance Act, 
said he saw Mr. Robinson, who was very 
courteous, but adamantine in his refusal 
to stamp the cards. Mr. Inskip, for de- 
fendant, said that his client was unable, 
owing to an infirmity, to appear before the 
Bench, and he asked them to believe that 
there was no discourtesy intended by his 
sending a representative instead. He had, 
like other people, a conscientious objec- 


.tion to the Insurance Act....A heavy fine 


was imposed. 

Now, I am not going to pay the fine, and 
I print here my honestly felt opinion of the 
acts of our fatuous Government and some 
of its members. The dirty-looking cards 
of this Act were handed to me in the 
garden, and my repulsion to it was such 
I could not read. them. Like many 
gardeners, I have to suffer much from in- 
sect pests and slugs, and have to endure 
the devastations of the Norway rat, but 
this emanation from a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of England was too much for 
me. 


THE RIGHT Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
Ireland, already endowed with the Bog 








of Allen and other large bogs, has now © 


added to its problems the Asquithian bog, 
with, for a guide, Mr. Birrell, and for 
light a will-o’-the-wisp. The Irish, having 
so long ‘‘ hated each other for the love of 
God,’’ are now led to cut each other’s 
throats. A humorous man, who might 
adorn the music-hall stage is sent to settle 
the Irish question. To send him to Ire- 
land with that aim seems to.me like send- 
ing a goose to make peace among foxes. 


Lorp HALDANE. 


Ever since Lord Haldane diminished our — 


little Army and glossed over his misdeeds 
with the oily tongue of the advocate, he 


has lived, in my mind, as the incarnation | 


of humbug, He has written a book on 
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| philosophy—which I read, until I came to 
things which I knew a little of, and then, 
\/finding that his philosophy was something 
: about equal to his soldiering, I shut the 
|; book in fear for the country that makes 
its statesmen of such as he. 

I once spent a few days with the late 
| Lord Wolseley in a part of this. fair 
| county of Sussex, where he lived for some 
V years ; and, talking of the state of the 
r Army in the face of our risk and dangers, 
| he said, *‘ The reason of the neglect of the 
\Army is that the Party men will not tell 
) the people the truth.’’ Now we have the 
‘advocate grafted on the politician, and our 
army neglected, while 50,000 men may be 
| agape at a football match on a Saturday 
| afternoon. Lord Roberts has been saying 
‘the same thing. A nation that is deaf to 
_ the warnings of its great soldier servants, 
and leaves the planning of its Army to a 
Haldane, deserves to have it led by one 
in the time of trial. I think of him lead- 
ing a division in his advocate’s wig! The 
‘doings and sayings of this gentleman first 
‘Jed me to doubt the advocate as a states- 
“man. 

| And I think so still, in spite of one rising 
“among them who throws off his lawyer’s 
_robe and stands before us as a man who 
‘sees the dangers that threaten us. Ed- 
‘ward Carson is pictured in my mind as a 
hawk lighting among noisy but thoughtless 
| parrots. ‘ 











Tue Rieut Hon. Luoyp GeorGe. 
This gentleman at the head of a great 
‘department of the State puts on a lion’s 
‘Mane, ‘and goes about to frighten Britons 
“off the land which they and their fathers 
have tilled for hundreds of years, and 
) made it the best farmed land in the world. 
Do some of us who know ever so little 
about ‘the land, his voice sounds like to 
that of a more familiar animal; but let 
: us ignore his mock roarings and look at his 
-acts—the true way to judge a man. If it 
were the opinion only of the English them- 
selves that England is the best farmed 
country in the world, no one would take 
any notice, but intelligent observers from 
other countries bear witness to it. Only 
last year experienced American farmers 
came over, and went home reporting their 
satisfaction at seeing the excellent crops 
of our country, and especially the absence 
‘of neglected or abandoned fields which 
they are used to at home. 

/ Long years ago George Washington, who 
fought our politics, went to the ‘‘old 
‘country ” for advice and guidance as to 
his farm. He wrote many letters to 
Arthur Young about seeds and implements, 
and told him of his needs and plans. And 
Arthur Young himself, who rode over half 
| Europe with a true eye for the land, never 
“Saw any farming so good as in his own 
eastern counties. 

_ Good culture still goes on, in spite of all 
the harm done by a “free trade ’’ which 
‘robs the land for the sake of the factory. 
With all the talk about the land, this fact 
is disregarded—the ruin of the country for 
‘the sake of the town. No other State in 
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Europe would have permitted this. You 
buy from the other fellow, but as to selling 
to him, oh! no—that would not be free 
trade !—a lie in words. That is what has 
cleared the land of England; and Ireland, 
too, of its most precious crops. 

I have a friend in Hungary—Count 


? 


George Erdidy, who cultivates a large 
estate in the old patriarchal way. Some 


of the finest wheat in Europe comes from 
the land, and I never saw barns so richly 
stored with corn. When the Count was 
young, because he had to 
manage a large estate, resolved to send 
him, to learn farming at the best place he 
knew. Did he send him to the much- 
praised fields of IJanders, or to the garden 
valleys of France, or 


his father, 


the trade-guarded 
and well-cropped forest-crested plains of 
Germany? No. He sent him to the 
Lothians, in Scotland, where, in spite of 
an adverse Climate and ‘“ devastating land- 
lords,’’ there is some of the best farming 
in Europe. True, the Scotch farmer, wise 
as he is on the good land, could not clothe 
the bare ribs of the mountain with the 
valley’s earth ; and hence those gibes. 

The fine live-stock of our island fields is 
sought in all parts of Hurope and the two 
Americas, from. the Southdown sheep of 
Sussex to the horses of Clydesdale. It is 
wonderful that these small islands should 
give such precious races of animals to re- 
plenish all the farming world. Now, in 
view of these facts about the crops of our 
fields and the beautiful races of animals 
that have been raised on them, it is hard 
to believe that land laws which gave us 
such precious results can have been as 
infamous as they are painted by dema- 
gogues. 

The men who, by their hard lives, and 
often by their heroic deaths, gave us peace 
in the homeland for long years had their 
equals in those who turned our islands 
into the most beautiful and well-cultivated 
land in Europe. Any town man who looks 
upon their labours as stupid and easy 
should read a book by Gambier-Parry 
called ‘‘The Spirit of the Old Folk.’”’ And 
the soldiers on the land owed their success 
to their armed brothers on land and sea, 
who gave us peace to work out the many 
arduous problems of the Jand while the 
Plains of Europe -were devastated by war 
and stained with blood. 

It would be foolish to say that nothing 
wants changing in our land system—like 
all other things of earth, it is subject to 
the law of change, and all that wise and 
practical men can do to mend 
should be done. 


its laws 


THE LAND AcT. 

This, now proved to be a wasteful folly, 
has saddled the country with officials who 
would be of far more use in getting ground 
ready for Potatoes, and paralysed the 
building and all other trades that have to 
do with the land. My neighbour, a 
lawyer, not a landlord, but the owner of 
30 acrps of woodland, useless for crops, is 
counting his saplings and hedgerows, and 
paths and bits of roads, in the hope of 
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escaping the pitfalls set for us in Form 4 
and others. I could not face the task of 
counting all the saplings and Briers on 
my land and all changes of roads and 
fences; so I sent all the forms baek un- 
read, as I did the cards of the Insurance 
Act. 

We have hitherto regarded France as the 
most official-ridden country, half buried in 
what is called in France “‘ paperasseries.”’ 
But, with Mr. George’s myrmidons and 
piles of printed rubbish, France will be 
beaten as the country of half-idle men and 
wasted papers. 


THE INSURANCE ACT, 

hated in every house and weakening the 
self-helping societies, is a baleful introduc- 
tion of the Prussian system of petty inter- 
ference with details of life. 
know what Prussian rigours are who has 
not lived a few days in that country. 
Germans, able men who had made their 
way in other lands, laughed at me when I 
spoke of their ending their days in the 
Fatherland. They said no earthly gain 
would lead them to live there after having 
breathed the free air of other countries. 

One must be a ready-reckoner incarnate 
to set forth all the hardships which this 
measure inflicts on the community. Save 
for the hosts of officials, is there anyone 
who really 


No one can 


benefits from its infliction? 
Certainly not the poor consumptives seek- 
ing in.vain for the first-class sanatorium. 
What of the casual labourer? How does 
he fare who often on the Monday morning 
has to stamp his card before he can get a 
few hours’ work? And the domestic ser- 
vant, whose poll-tox on her few shillings 
per week is little less than that of the well- 
paid artisan? Old friendly society mem- 
bers between the ages of forty and sixty 
know well the banefulness of its working. 
After years of toil and thrift, at the time 
of life when it is extremely difficult for 
them to meet their contributions, they are 
saddled with a compulsory scheme that 
they do not want. How in the name of 
common sense can they be expected to pay 
regularly for the two Schemes? The alter- 
natives are either to divide their contribu- 
tions between the two schemes, or sever 
their connection with their old society, in- 
volving loss in each case. 

Let those who think of the Act’s results 
go to the Hampstead Workhouse and see it 
full of servants sent there by their mis- 
tresses, who, had it not been for the Act, 
would have been cared for at home, 

Those who deal with the factory or the 
mine know its value best for these, but for 
the British farm, garden, and house it is 
the least called for, and the meanest act 
we owe to any British statesman. Since 
the Danish pirates ravaged these islands, 
no one has done so much harm to our land 
and all who live upon it as Lloyd George. 


THe Ricut Hon. H. ASQUITH. 
This gentleman—first Minister of the 


Crown—is described in The Times as a 
“master of facile discourse,’? meaning 


anything or nothing. Is this sort of talk 
worthy of a statesman? 
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William Cobbett, who wrote so well, said 
that English should be not only clear as to 
meaning, but not capable of bemg twisted 
into any other meaning. Listen to Vol- 
taire—‘‘ All that-is not clear is not 
Trench.” Surely truths should 
apply when men are speaking of affairs of 
State? The tricky policy of ‘‘ wait and 
see’? which way the cat jumps is not the 
way of the true statesman. 

We have good reason to respect the law 
of our country, but it must be clear to all 
that the work of 
small part of our law. 
our time; but the question is: 


these 


training fit him for statesmanship? Other 
countries do not admit that it is the right 
training for the judge’s bench. And what 
work of a judge is so vital as guiding the 
ship of State? 

If we love the frank and honest word 
in even small things of life, how much 
more essential is it in affairs of State? 


And this attempted upheaval of the con- | 


stitution of the United Kingdom without 
the full and open consent of the people is 
an outrage. The State affairs of Ireland 
United And 
countries has been more 


are those of the 
Ireland of all 
worried by eternal changes of its laws 
than any country in Europe. 


Kingdom, 


No rest, no 
stability ; men fearing to settle or invest 
their money there. Hundreds of lovely 
sites, where families might lead happy 
lives, left desolate, the only sign of life 
the peewit’s cry. Special legislation for 
Treland has done endless harm, and should 
cease. If we ever see a true statesman, 
that must be his way, and to leave the 
main control in Ireland to any one sect 
would be disastrous. 

So now we have such a ship of State as 
never before sailed the British seas— 
Lloyd George at the prow, Asquith at the 
helm, and Haldane throwing his oil on the 
rising waves. And what a theme for the 
satirist if there were any Swifts or Popes 
among us. A Swift on the adventures 
of Gulliver among the stockbrokers would 
be amusing to read. And how the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s would have told us the story 
of that fine flower of party dodgery—set- 
ting the natives of whilom isle of saints in 
battle array. 

As I shall not pay the fine imposed on me 
by the Insurance Act, these statesmen 
may take my cow, horse, or Oaks, and 
even the land that bore them, but one 
thing they cannot do, and that is make 
themselyes more ridiculous than they 
already are in the eyes of their country- 
men, 

Mr. Lloyd George at the head of the 


Methodists of Wales, vainly attempting to | 


coerce the Irish south or north, is more 
laughable than any scene in a comic opera. 
Don Quixote attacking the windmills is 
not half so absurd as this little knight, 
not even in armour, thinking his roars 
alone will frighten the men of the north, 
and knocking himself in vain against the 
rock of Ulster! 

3ut the comic aspect is not the only one 
we have before us. The imbecile footling 


Does his | 





with an army which has to face the care of 
the greatest and most vulnerable of 
empires; the manhood of the country 
abandoned to games, often ugly or ignoble 
—men who should be trained to stand 
shoulder to shoulder as a home army, to 
make our home inviolate and our’ fleets 
And how can we 
State with a 


free to fight in any sea. 





face these dangers to the 


| set of party lawyers posing as statesmen, 


| convictions one way or the other? 
the advocate is only a |} 
He is a need of | 





| away from their briefs, and without real 


I have 
long felt that they will lead us to disasters 
that will not even stop at civil war. And 
look at their resolve to put up witb such 
humiliation as never before fell to the lot 
of English statesmen, after rousing an un- 
Treland; their fatuous 
laws and city adventures—things that men 
of spirit would not touch. And yet these 
men, belonging to an honourable profes- 
sion and enjoying the advantage of uni- 
versity training, have not the wit of the 
rat that leaves the sinking ship. They 
stick to their office like limpets to a rock, 


holy war in 


although knowing as they must that the 
country is dead against them. 
W. Ropinson. 
Gravetye Manor, Sussex. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
APRIL 21st, 1914. 


THE meeting held on this date was full of 


interest and variety, all the available space 
being occupied. The outstanding feature 
of the meeting, however, was the magnifi- 
cent group of Hippeastrums from Sir 
George Holford, at Westonbirt, where for 
fifty years or more these, among other 
plants, have received special care. Not the 
least important feature in connection with 
this splendid exhibit is the fact that every 
one of the 200 or so of varieties should have 
been raised at Westonbirt. The collection 
was singularly rich in white and light- 
coloured varieties, and there were also 
some new shades of colour. Hardy plants 
and rock garden exhibits abounded, Cine- 
rarias and other greenhouse plants were 
well shown, and there were also one or 
two good collections of Daffodils. Among 


and purity—the plants had, of course, been 
crown under glass—of a new variety of the 
Mountam Clematis. A new break in Poly- 
anthus was also remarked, the variety in 
question having much red-orange colour in 
its composition. In conjunction with this 
meeting there was held the annual exhibi- 
tion of the National Auricula and Primula 
Society, many good varieties of the former 
being staged. 

Narcissi.—There were several good col- 
lections of these flowers, the most exten- 
sive coming from Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden. In their group we re- 
marked a particularly good and refined 
Leedsi named Albertina, Red Beacon (one 
of the showiest of the red cups), Isis (a 
rich yellow-edged orange), Glory of Haar- 
lem (a magnificent self yellow Ajax kind 
of handsome proportions), Guinea Gold 
(also rich in colour), Gloria Mundi, Oracle, 
and Will Scarlett (which is showy, in spite 
of its roughness). There were many 
superb seedlings in this lot, and, naturally, 
many leading commercial sorts, as Croesus, 
Mrs. P. R. Barr, Mrs. Robert Sydenham, 
and others. Mr. Alfred Dawkins, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, had a good lot of these 
flowers, such as Red Flag (a fine orange 





cup, with pale-yellow segments), White 
| Lady Albatross, Beatrice (a pretty Leedsi 


novelties we were struck by the excellence ' 
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form), Gloria Mundi, and Weardale Per- 
fection being among the best. Mr. 
Christopher Bourne, Bletchley, had parti- 
cularly good vases of such as Gloria Mundi 
(whose red-cupped flowers render it most 


telling), White Countess, Queen of the 
North, Imperialist (of Englehearti form 


and flattish orange cup), Whitewell (one of 
the most promising of the new kinds), 
White Knight (trumpet), and Jasper 
(which has a flattish cup of pale orange). 
Messrs. Wm. Baylor Hartland and Sons, 
Cork, had a nice stand of flowers, includ- 
ing such as Amber (a fine bicolor Ajax 
sort. with rich golden-yellow trumpet), 
Pedestal, Horace (certainly one of the 
finest poeticus varieties), Herod (golden- 


yellow trumpet), Lorna Doone, King of the 


Poets (a handsome, shapely flower), Vesu- 
vius, and Elaine (the last-named of excel- 
lent form and purity of tone. 

Hardy plants and rock gardens.—Quite 
near the entrance Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, had an exhibit of rock- 
work on tabling. Aubrietias, alpine and 


subulata Phloxes, Primula frondosa, P. 
Julie, and fFritillaries in variety were 


among the best. Perhaps the most tell- 
ing plant was a group of the very beautiful 
Tulipa stellata, whose medium-sized 
flowers, rich yellow internally and yellow 
and scarlet on the outer ségments, made a 
very pretty picture. Very. telling in their 
brillianey, too, were the boxes of cut 
blooms of Gentiana acaulis exhibited by 
Mr. George Kerswill, Bowhill Nurseries, 
St. Thomas, Exeter, the two or three 
hundred .fine flowers making a capital 
show. Mr. James Box, Lindfield, Hay- 
wards Heath, had a capital rock-garden 
exhibit in one of the corners, arranging the 
showier flowers, as Daphne ‘Cneorum, 
Stylophorum diphyllum (rich yellow), 
Primula frondosa, P. denticulata, and LP. 
rosea, Ginothera ovata, masses of Aubrie- 
tias, Phloxes, and other plants, freely in 


groups. There were also choice-flowering 
and evergreen shrubs. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent, had a particularly fine 


assortment of Rhododendrons associated 
with alpines in pots, the choicer Saxifrages 
and Androsaces playing an important part. 
Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, Bryn Oerog, near 
Llangollen, showed the newer Mossy Saxi- 
frages, to which of late she has devoted 
much attention. They were chiefly of the 
red-flowered set, though a granulata 
hybrid—Sir Edward Carson—is a white- 
flowered giant, having longish, ovate petals 
stained with red at their bases. Jewel is 
a particularly bright cherry-red, and very 
dwarf. The new and promising’ Arabis 
aubrietioides Trevor Seedling is a beau- 
tiful plant, the rosy-lilac flowers making a 
good show. This pretty novelty gained an 
award of merit. Messrs. Piper, Bays- 
water and Barnes, had a piece of rock- 
work, planting it with taste and skill. In 
the lower places Primulas were arranged 
in quantity. Androsaces, too, were very 
beautiful, while flower, shrub, and evyer- 
green occupied suitable positions. Mr. 
Reginald Prichard, West Moors, Wim- 
borne, Dorset, had some particularly choice 
and rare alpines. Oxalis enneaphylla 
rosea, too, was very beautiful. Quite one 
of the choicest morsels in the lot was 
Gentiana imbricata alba, with three of its 
starry white flowers, though much more 
fascinating was a tuft of G. verna with 
two or three dozen of its brilliant-blue 
flowers. Gentiana acaulis alba (flowers 
green and white) was also remarked in 
this very choice lot. Messrs. R. Tucker 
and Sons, Oxford, also had a few rare 
alpines, the chief of which were Androsace 


pyrenaica (whose pin-cushion tufts 
sparkled with white flowers), Saxifraga 


diapensoides (a beautiful white-flowered 
sort rarely seen at an exhibition). Per- 
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lips the daintiest and choicest were Cam- 
inula Cenisia and ©. C. alba, the latter 
iving pure white flowers not more than 
1 inch high. It gained an award of 
Merit. Dianthus Freyni was also in this 
ie and not a few other alpines of the more 
minutive order. Miss Willmott, Warley 
lace, exhibited a well-flowered lot of 
\Mthionema Warley hybrid, which gained 
ha award of merit a year or so ago. It is 
most welcome bit of colour, and at any 
jsason a group of it would attract. It is 
} rtually a rosy-red A‘. jucunda, very com- 
/4et, and not more than 4 inches or 5 inches 
Nigh, Messrs. T.. S.. Ware, Limited, 
eltham, Middlesex, had an extensive rock 
iank, treating it freely with the more 
}iowy alpines in masses, Daphnes, Aubrie- 
fas, Anemones of sorts being remarked. 
|. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, had a 
\iriety of choice alpines, Silene saxatilis 
‘osy flowers on Moss-like cushions), the 
‘ive «=Dianthus glacialis, Primula The 
‘eneral, the yellow-flowered Primula 
Juricula Mrs. Robinson, and Ranunculus 
\mplexicaulis being very good. Messrs. 
eorge Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, had 
' table piece of rockwork, making a special 
ature of Primula Sieboldi in variety. A 
milar piece of rockwork was arranged by 
fessrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twy- 
ord and Bagshot, the coloured Mossy 
vaxifrages, Primula frondosa, and the 
jiden - yellow Stylophorum diphyllum 
ing among the more telling things. The 
“urton Hardy Plant Nurseries, Christ- 
/jurch, Hants, had excellent masses of 
saphne Cneorum, Ramondia pyrenaica, 
hlox Nelsoni, and the yellow-flowered 
rimula Auricula Mrs. Robinson (a good 
od showy plant). Messrs. George Jack- 
‘ian and Sons, Woking, had _ effective 
roups of Primula frondosa and others, 











\lso Helichrysum bellidioides (a white- 
sowered everlasting alpine). Messrs. 


-arter Page and Co., London Wall, had a 
elightful lot of Tufted Pansies in pans, 
ough we would like to see a special ex- 
‘ibit of these plants with a view to 
‘emonstrate habit and other things. 
‘fardy plants were also shown by Misses 
‘fopkins, Shepperton, Messrs. Wallace and 
‘o., Whitelegg and Page, Guildford Hardy 
Tant Nursery, Mr. Clarence Elliott, G. and 
Clark, Dover, Thompson and Charman, 
Sushey, and others. Mr. J. Crook, Cam- 
erley, Surrey, showed some very good 
‘olyanthus, the brick-red shades and 
thers akin to red-orange, upon which for 
ome years he has concentrated attention, 
orming quite a distinctive set. 

- Greenhouse plants.—In this department 
he outstanding feature of the meeting was 
he magnificent array of Hippeastrums 
ent by Sir George Holford from Weston- 
irt. We believe we are correct in saying 
-hat nothing so fine has ever before been 
xhibited. Great vigour, rude health, 
reedom of flowering, the perfect form of 
he flowers, the well-balanced mingling of 
ure white and, light-coloured varieties 
ith those of crimson or scarlet hue were 
mong the characteristics of the group, 
endering it unique. The specimens 
-anged from five to seventeen or eighteen 
ears old, and the fact, while demonstrat- 
hg high cultural excellence, also demon- 
trated progress in the flower, which to 
he student is both interesting and instruc- 
ive. A few of the more distinct—we can- 
tot pretend to make a catalogue even of 
he best—were Rose Queen, Cardinal York 
.of rose-rmadder hue and possibly the 
Jreatest acquisition for a long time), ‘Talis- 
man (crimson), Lavengro (deepest crim- 
fon), Winter Queen (white), Lapwing (a 
jrand white), The Moon (a nearly pure 
vhite flower of superb form), and Apollo 
& Magnificent well-proportioned white) 
veing some of the best. Messrs. Webb and 




















Sons, Stourbridge, displayed two large 
semi-circular groups of their superb strain 
of Cinerarias. The finely-developed plants 
demonstrated the highest culture, and, 
what is of even greater moment to the 
gardener, a strain of surpassing excellence 
and variety. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, also staged a ground group of 
Cinerarias in their unique strains of 
chiefly self-coloured flowers. The plants 
were arranged amid Ferns, in shades of 
light blue, dark blue, many shades of pink, 
the unique Antique Rose (which is of a 
shade alone), Superb White, and several 
shades of crimson, all arranged in groups 
of one colour, demonstrating the trueness 
and reliability of the strains on view. 
Another fine lot of Cinerarias of the stel- 
lata set came from Mr. R. MeConnell, 
Greystones, Bromley, Kent. The examples 
were 2} feet high and the same in diameter, 
and presented great flowering masses of 
high excellence. The blue shade was also 
attractive, and the plants, having been 
raised from cuttings for some years, were 
perfectly uniform in colour. Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
had a fine table of Indian Azaleas, Hip- 
peastrums, hybrid Rhododendrons, and 
other plants. Mr. L. R. Russel, Richmond, 
in the centre of a table of Japanese Acers, 
arranged a well-flowered group of Clian- 


thus puniceus. From Messrs. Wills and 
Segar, South Kensington, came goodly 
batches of EHrica Cavendishi, BE. Wil- 


moreana King Edward VII. (a_ brilliant- 
flowered variety), E. codonodes, Boronias, 
and Hydrangeas. Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, displayed Acacias, Hydran- 
geas, and Metrosideros floribunda. Messrs. 
Wells and Co., Merstham, staged a small 
group of the so-called perpetual Antir- 
rhinum Nelrose (a pink-flowered variety 
which is very attractive, and which also 
gained .an award of merit). Messrs. H. 
Cannell and Sons, Eynsford, Kent, 
arranged Astilbes, Hydrangeas, Stocks, 
and Pelargoniums, Méssrs. H. J. Jones, 
Lewisham, staging quite a variety of the 
last-named flowers. Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, had Clematises, 
Roses, Pansies, and other plants in flower. 
Messrs. Cutbush and Sons, and B. R. Cant 
and Sons, Colchester, both showed Roses 
of the Rambler and other sections. 
Flowering shrubs and climbers.— Messrs. 
R. Gill and Sons, Falmouth, had a choice 
lot of Rhododendrons, of which R. Dal- 
housianum (creamy-yellow), R. Thom- 
soni grandiflorum (crimson), R. Falconeri 
(white, in close, compact heads) were the 
most imposing. The recently-certificated 
violet-coloured R. fastigiatum-from China 
was also on view. It is a choice and 
pretty plant, eminently suited to the rock 
garden. Embothrium coccineum was also 
remarked. Messrs. J. -Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, had a showy group- of these 
things, Lilacs, Choisya ternata, Viburnum 
plicatum, Azalea Maxwelli, and Daphne 
Cneorum being good. Messrs. George 
Jackman and Sons, Woking, had half-a- 
dozen splendidly - flowered examples of 
their new variety of Mountain Clematis (C. 
montana superba). The flowers are pure 
white, with large petals, and the plant is 


free-flowering. It gained an award of 
merit. We hope to refer to it again. Mr. 


Charles Turner, Slough, had a superb lot 
of Lilacs, arranging the 6 feet to 10 feet 
high plants above a groundwork of blue, 
pink, and white-flowered Hydrangeas. 
Carnations.—The usual exhibitors dis- 
played flowers of these in their well-known 
style and variety. Mr. H. Burnett, Guern- 
sey, had a goodly lot, the remarkable 
fragrance of Mrs. Clode being most telling. 
Enchantress Supreme and Mandarin 
(yellow fancy) were also good. Mr. BEngle- 
mann, Saffron Walden, had fine vases of 
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Sunstar (yellow), White Wonder, and 
Elektra (apricot-yellow, with scarlet edge). 
Messrs. Allwood Bros., Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., all displayed these popular flowers in 
variety. 

Auriculas.—There were several. groups 
of these, quite apart from the Primula ex- 
hibition, Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, staging an admirable lot, 
in which were seen Edith (mauve, white 
centre), Celtic King (a fine fancy), Mikado 
(dark maroon), and Queen Alexandra (good 
rich-yellow self). Snowdon’s Knight (very 
dark, with white centre) was also very 
fine. Mrs. Phillips and Lapwing were 
other notable sorts. Mr. James Douglas, 
Hdenside, had some charming things, Ad- 
miration (almost a blue), Roxbourgh, Lady 
Veitch, Kate Nickleby, and Dorothy Cutts 
(rich old-gold, with white centre) being 
some of the more important. Messrs. 
Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, had a capi- 
tal group of these flowers, showing many 
good varieties in the several sections. All, 
however, were under number. 

Orchids.— Among these the outstanding 
feature was the group of Odontiodas shown 
by Mr. Ogilvie, Oxford. Among others 
who sent Orchids were Messrs. Sander and 
Sons, St. Albans, Armstrong and Brown, 
Tunbridge Wells, Messrs. Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham, and Messrs. Flory and Black, 
Slough. 

Fruit.—F ive sorts of Strawberries were 
shown by Mr. Prime, gardener to the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, Hatfield, a Silver-gilt 
Knightian medal being awarded. 

A complete list of certificated plants and 
medals awarded will appear in our next 
issue. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Melons.—The earliest now approaching 
the ripening stage still need a brisk top 
and bottom heat, which must be con- 
tinued up to the time the fruits are ready 
for cutting. Though heat is essential 
until the fruits are mature, stimulants 
must be withheld as soon as they are ob- 
served to be changing colour, and plain 
tepid water only given to carry them 
through to the finish. For the last day or 
so no more water should be applied to the 
roots than will prevent the foliage from 
flagging. Once colouring begins syringing 
is discontinued, and though damping is 
still adhered to it is by degrees dispensed 
with. Warm, dry air being necessary to 
ensure high flavour, air, both by night as 
well as by day, is admitted from the time 
the colouring begins until the aroma given 
off and the parting of the stalk from the 
fruit indicate that they are ready for cut- 


ting. The top ventilators are requisi- 
tioned for the admittance of as much 


fresh air as is necessary during the night, 
but in the daytime the front lights are 


brought into use also in fine, bright 
weather. 


Later crops.—Training in and stopping 
of laterals, supporting the fruits, top- 
dressing, setting the fruits on later-set-out 


plants are cultural details now occupy- 
ing attention. Syringing, damping, and 


the supplying of stimulants to the roots 
when water is required are other matters 
equally as important, while ventilating 
now needs attending to earlier in the day 
than -has hitherto been the case. For 
supplying fruit in August and September 
a house which will accommodate one and a 
half dozen plants will shortly be got ready. 
The plants are now forming the first rough 
leaf. These will be grown in a narrow, 
raised border, the supporting walls of 
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which will consist of freshly-dug turves 
cut to the right width. Now that the 
weather has become warmer the planting 
of Melons on small mounds of soil beaten 
tirm in hotbed frumes will now be attended 
with less risk. For some few weeks to 
come the sashes should be matted down at 
nightfall to conserve warmth. 

Figs.—The earliest on the verge of ripen- 
ing will, as soon as that stage is reached, 
require for the time being a drier atmo- 
sphere and a rather more free circulation 
of air, particularly in the day-time or 
where bright sunshine will allow of the 
front ventilators being used for a few 
hours. The roots of the trees must still 
receive their full complement of moisture, 
but after the first fruit ripens and until 
the crop is cleared stimulants must be 
eschewed. As soon as the last fruit has 
been gathered resume syringing, and in 
other matters, as regards feeding, mulch- 
ing, ete., treat the trees as before. Fruits 
on later-started trees which have sately 
passed the flowering stage will be kept 
copiously syringed and well fed at the 
roots until the fruits begin to mature. 
Trees in still less forward condition must 
have the points of the shoots on fruit-bear- 
ing wood pinched at the sixth leaf, which 
will hasten the swelling of the fruits up 
to the point when they begin to flower 
when for a time they appear to be at a 
standstill. Before this stage is reached 
free syringing is allowable, but until the 
period is safely passed the requisite 
amount of humidity is best produced by 
damping and syringing of walls, ete. 

Stfawberries.—Forced pot plants now 
require a great deal of attention in bright 
weather in the way of watering. The in- 
crease of solar heat has had, and will still 
have, the effect of imparting higher 
flavour to the fruit, while its influence 
now renders the pollination of the flowers 
no longer necessary, as plenty of air can 
now be admitted during the forenoon. 
Thinning the fruits and supporting them 
with twiggy pieces of wood cut from old 
Birch brooms haye to be attended to as 
soon as the last of the flowers set, when 
the plants are moved forward to replace 
others in a more advanced stage, which, 
in turn, are required to take the place of 
those on which the fruits are ripe and 
ripening. The latest batch will very soon 
be moved indoors to a shelf in a Peach- 
house. 

Asparagus.—Seed sowing in this case 
has, like many other matters -in the 
kitchen garden, been deferred owing to 
the unfavourable condition of the soil. 
With brighter and drier influences at work 
this difficulty will soon be surmounted. 
In the meantime the beds, 4 feet wide with 
3 feet alleys between, can be marked out, 
and on these three shallow drills, 1 foot 
apart, may be drawn on each bed as soon 
as the soil works freely. In these the 
seeds are best sown in groups at intervals 
of 18 inches in the rows. If the seed is 
sound and of good quality, three or four 
seeds are sufficient for each group. When 
the plants appear and are large enough 
to handle reduce the number in each group 
to one, and that the strongest. These 
groups should be sown so that those in the 
second row alternate or angle with those 
in the first row, and so on, which will 
secure uniformity of spacing in regard to 
the disposition of the crowns in the beds. 
Where much forcing has to be done the 
formation of a bed or beds annually is a 
necessity, and even when crowns are not 
required for this purpose it is a good plan 
to form a new bed now and again on this 
principle, as it serves to maintain the beds 
as a whole in a state of efficiency. 

Kales.—These in variety should now be 
sown in drills drawn 1 foot apart, after 





often 





giving the soil a surface-dressing of wood- 
ashes. Savoys for late supply, and the 
first lot of Colewort seed should also be 
similarly sown about the second week in 
May. Vegetable Marrow seeds for main 
crop and late cutting will now be sown 
singly in small 60-sized pots and raised in 
slight warmth. 

Violets.—These being’ practically over 
for this season, the plants will be broken 
up and cuttings made of the best of the 
youngest growths, which will be planted 
out in nursery rows in the kitchen garden, 
the compact-growing sorts 1 foot apart, 
and the others 18 inches apart. The varie- 
ties grown are Marie Louise and Mrs. 
Astor among the doubles, and La France, 
Admiral Ayellan, and a very free-flower- 
ing, rather small-flowered kind named The 


Scotch, which is in flower quite nine 
months out of the twelve, among the 
singles. If drills are drawn where the 


cuttings are to be planted, and an inch or 
so of a mixture of fresh loam and leaf- 
mould placed in them and covered in prior 
to planting being done, Violets do remark- 
ably well, and form good clumps for lift- 
ing and planting in frames by the end of 
the summer. 

Bedding plants.—These are being got 
out,in pits and frames to harden as fast 
as circumstances allow, and, to provide 
further accommodation, subjects such as 
Pentstemons, etc., will be planted in their 
permanent positions. 

Plant-houses.—Cyclamens, being prac- 
tically past their best, will be placed 
altogether in-.a pit to undergo a season of 
rest, but not to be dried off. This will 
leave a house at disposal for a time in 
which to place the last of the Cinerarias, 
Marguerites, the earliest batch of Hydran- 
geas (the flowers of many of which have 
this year assumed a bluish tint without 
being accorded special treatment), Lothian 
Stocks, and Sehizanthus Wisetenensis. 
The potting of 450 Chrysanthemums into 
48S’s for growing on in bush form is going 
forward, and when finished a_ similar 
number of Perpetual-flowering Carnations 
will be dealt with. Zonal Pelargoniums 
will by then be ready for transference to 
the pots in which they will bloom. The 
first sowing of Cinerarias and of Primulas 
of the sinensis and stellate forms will now 
be made, and of Schizanthus for early- 
autumn blooming. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit.—The Gooseberry crop 
promises well, but this fruit is easily 
damaged by late spring frosts. Almost as 
soon as the leaves are formed they are 
attacked by the Gooseberry and 
Currant sawfly, which commences. to 
hatch at the end of April and the beginning 
of May. Prompt measures should be 
taken to destroy these pests. The shoots 
should be examined two or three times a 
week for the purpose of destroying any 
caterpillars that may be found, pinching 
them with the fingers. A dusting of fine 
lime and soot is often beneficial to the 
trees, as it destroys many insects on the 
plants and in the ground. Arsenate of 
lead or some other poisonous insecticide is 
more efficacious, but there is danger of 
some getting on to the fruits, and these 
poisons should not be used except in ex- 
treme cases, and then the fruits must 
always be washed before they are used. 
Currants also promise a good crop. Green 
and Black fly often infest the young shoots 
of Currant bushes. These may be 
destroyed’ by syringing with Quassia ex- 
tract. Next morning the bushes should be 
thoroughly washed with clear water, 
using the garden engine. The protective 
coverings should not be allowed to re- 
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main on the wall trees longer than is 
really necessary; otherwise the young 
shoots will become weakened and unfitted 
to stand exposure and bright sunshine. Tf 
mulching is in arrears no time should be | 
lost in completing it. Heavy mulchings 
should be avoided unless the soil is warm 
and dry, two or three light dressings at } 
intervals being preferable to one heayy 
mulch applied early. Ystablished trees 
from which crops of good fruit are ex-! 
pected, require stimulants from the time 
the fruit commences swelling until it is 
nearly ripe, hence the adyantage of 
covering the borders (especially those at 
the foot of a south wall) with short 
manure, or fresh stable litter which has | 
not been robbed of the droppings for | 
Mushroom culture. Fresh stable manure | 
is a very suitable mulch for stone fruity | 
against south walls, as it charges the dry, 
warm surface with ammonia and acts asa 
beneficial stimulant upon the foliage. 
Plant - houses. — Cyclamens haying 
finished flowering have been, removed to a 
cold-frame, where they will be carefully 
watered until the foliage shows signs of 
dying, when water will be gradually with- 
held. They are given plenty of air and 
the corms exposed to the sunshine ag 
much as possible to ripen them. Young 
plants that were potted some time since 
are growing freely in a warm frame close 
to the glass. They are given a moderate 
amount of air during the day, but closed 
early in the day, giving the plants a gentle 
sprinkling overhead. <A little shade is 
necessary during the middle of the day to 
keep the foliage in a healthy condition. 
We occasionally spray them with a little 
clear soot-water, which helps to, keep down 
attacks of yellow thrip, to which these 
plants are sometimes subject. Seeds of 
the various types of Cinerarias should now 
be sown, in order to obtain plants for 
flowering early next season. Select clean 
pans and drain these well. Over the drain- 
age a layer of rough soil should be placed, 
filing the remainder with a mixture of 
leaf-mould and-fine loam and sand. Make 
the soil moderately firm and the surface 
smooth, and then dip the pan half-way 
into a tank of water, so that the moisture 
will percolate through the soil and 
thoroughly wet the whole. This is a 
better plan than watering with a rose, for 
the surface of the soil is not disturbed. 
Scatter the seeds thinly over the surface, 
distributing them as evenly as possible, 
and cover with a very thin Jayer of fine 
soil. Pieces of glass should be placed over 
the pans and also sheets of paper. Main- 
tain a moist atmosphere and a tempera- 
ture of about 55 degs. As soon as ger- 
mination has taken place the seedlings 
should be gradually accustomed to the 
light, but should be shaded from bright 
sunshine at all times. As the seedlings 
become large enough they should be potted 
off singly and not allowed to become root- 
bound. The best place for the plants 
during summer is a cold frame in a shady 
position. Large specimens of Francoas 
Inay now be divided and repotted in a 
compost consisting of loam, peat, leaf- 
mould, a moderate quantity of well- 
decayed manure, and silver sand. Keep 
the plants a little close for a few weeks 
after they are divided. Later on, a cold 
pit will be the best place for them until 
they come into flower, when they will be 
of great service for standing amongst — 
other greenhouse subjects. Where a stock 
is desired and there are no old plants to 
propagate from, seeds should at once be | 
sown in a pan filled with sifted peat and 
silver sand, covering the seed thinly. 
Stand in an intermediate temperature, 
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covering the pan with a sheet of glass_ 
until the seeds are up. After this they — 
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should be kept close to the glass and care- 
fully watered. As soon as the plants are 
large enough to handle prick them off 
into pans or shallow boxes filled with fine 
loam, peat, leaf-mould, and sand. Keep 
them in a°growing temperature, and when 
large enough pot singly into 5-inch pots. 
Ferns that were not repotted are given 
occasional doses of artificial manure, or 
weak liquid manure. When feeding plants 
always err on the side of an under dose 
‘“ather than one that is too strong. 

Vegetable garden. Asparagus is rather 
later than usual in these gardens, owing 
to continued slight frosts and cold winds, 





but it is now coming up strongly and 
promises to be plentiful and good in 
quality. Opinions vary'as to the advis- 
ability of leaving the weakly growths 
uncut. I prefer to cut everything while 


the season lasts, up to about the middle of 
June, and subsequently to allow strong 
shoots only to develop. Strong ‘top 
growths lay the foundation of fine crowns 
for next season, and the timely removal of 
all weakly shoots on established plants is 
one important detail in the cultivation of 
the finest and best Asparagus. Asparagus 
Should be cut before the heads are much 
Tun out, and the greater the length of 
blanched stem the better they are. A 
further sowing of Broad Beans has been 
made to furnish a late supply. This sow- 
ing was made on ground of a retentive 
nature, that was well trenched and 
manured, so that the plants will be able 
to withstand drought and heat. Continue 
to prick out Celery at 4 inches apart, so 
that a ball of soil may be lifted with the 
roots at the time. of transplanting. 
Celeriac requires to be grown in soil which 
has been well enriched with farmyard 
Manure. The first week in May is the best 
time for planting. Allow the plants 
plenty of room to develop and keep them 
well supplied with water. Potatoes in pits 
are ventilated freely, removing the lights 
entirely on fine mornings, replacing them 
at night. When the weather is favourable 
ventilation is permitted at night. They 
are afforded liberal Supplies of water as 
required. The earliest plantations out-of- 
doors are pushing through the soil and re- 
quire protection from frost. The soil is 
and a 
quantity of covering material is at hand. 
No over-head covering should be allowed 
to remain on during the day, even though 
its removal inyolves a little extra labour. 
New Zealand Spinach proves extremely 
useful during hot, dry weather, as the 
plants revel in drought and sunshine. I 
Sow the seed in boxes at the present time, 
planting out the Seedlings when the 
Weather js sufficiently warm, remembering 
that the plants are easily injured by frost. 
A small bed planted on a south border will 
generally suffice for any medium-sized 
establishment. Seeds may be sown in the 
open during the second or third week in 
EK. Wi. GaLtop. 





SCOTLAND. 

Thinning Grapes.—The season has again 
Come when the thinning of Grapes will 
require almost constant attention. To the 
expert thinner the operation presents few 
difficulties. To those whose experience is 
more limited thinning does not come so 
easily, but by studying the habit of the 
different varieties the work may be made 
less difficult. Thus, for example, Alica nte, 
a8 is well known, sets berries far in ex- 
cess of those required to make a shapely 
and well-balanced bunch, so that it is 
hecessary to remove a number of berries 
comparatively large in proportion to those 


rot' during the winter being permitted to 
remain. Similarly, Black Hamburgh sets 
berries far in excess of requirements, and 
free thinning is recommended; but as this 
Variety is usually consumed in summer 
and autumn the need for severe thinning 
in the centre is not so necessary. In the 
cuse of Muscat of Alexandria much care 
must be taken, as, owing to imperfect 
fertilisation, many berries do not swell to 
i perfect size, and if thinned too severely 


may easily be too loose. 
again, does not set an excessive number 
of berries, but it must be remembered that 
individually they are of a large size, and 
the danger of winter rotting must be 
avoided by a free use of the scissors. The 
observant grower, however inexperienced 
to begin with, will soon come to know 
almost instinctively which berries to leave 
and which to remove. Thinning, when 
possible, should always be done in the 


to be feared that, nov yadays, there is not 
the same enthusiasm for working out of 
hours as was formerly the case among 
young gardeners, Out-of-doors, Peaches 
and Nectarines are setting freely. So far 


to do any harm, but, at the same time, 
the trees are regularly covered at night. 
Plums, including Reine Claude de Bavay, 
Jefferson, Washington, Oullin’s Gage, and 
Karly Transparent, are all now in full 
bloom. These are being fertilised by 
hand and are protected by a triple thick- 
ness of nets. Pears are ma king rapid: pro- 
gress, the earliest variety to show colour 
being Louise Bonne de Jersey. All these, 
of course, are on a_ south wall, those 
planted on a westerly exposure being less 
forward. Gooseberries are in full flower 
and promise a heavy crop, while Currants 
are correspondingly in advance of the 
rormal. 
tiees planted. a season ago, and. which 
promises well, has been thoroughly 
watered during the week, and a dressing 


in over the roots. 


Grass and verges. 
verges have been cut. 
Stored up in the neighbourhood of the 
loam-heap, and when rotted are service- 
able in various ways. Grass on lawns is 
now growing freely, but, owing to the ex- 





too soft as yet to permit of the use of the 
machine. Rolling is of advantage, and a 
dressing of soot and sand in mixture has 
been applied. Mowing machines have 
been overhauled and put in readiness for 
an early start. 

Hotbeds.—During the week a beginning 
has been made with the preparation 
hotbeds for Melons. Owing to the scarcity 
of manure an increased quantity of leaves | 
Fas necessarily to be used, but as these | 
can be had in unlimited quantities, the 
hardship is less. Frequent turning is re- 
sorted to, and the fe1menting materials 
are protected from wet weather until they 
are required. 

Pot plants.—With the rapidly lengthen- 
ing days and the greater sun-heat, fine- 
foliaged plants are now much more at- 
tractive. The use of the syringe is indis- 
pensable at this time of the year when 
insect life is also beginning to move, and | 
where clean, soft water can be had the use | 
of the syringe is, in my estimation, prefer- 
able to continual vaporising. A few late 
plants of Pancratium fragrans are attrac- 
tive, and Pentas carnea, now coming into 
bloom, is worthy of attention. The final | 
batches of Tulips and Narcissi have been, 








left. Alicante, being a late-keeping 
Grape, must be kept open in the centre of 
the bunch, no berries likely to contract 


© 


during the week, cleared out. These are 
now plentiful out-of-doors—considerably 
sarlier than is usual here. A good batch 





in the first instance the finished bunch | 
Gros Colman, | 


early morning or after sun-down, but it is | 


there has been no frost sufficiently severe | 


A collection of young Cherry- | 


of lime rubbish has been lightly pricked | 


During the week all | 
The parings are | 


ceptionally wet season, the turf is much | 


of | 


| can change a pair of baggy 


| It is as well not to let this process be carried too 


of old plants of Aloysia citriodora has 
been pruned and repotted. This favourite 
plant is started into grawth under glass, 
hardened off, and planted out in June, at- 
| taining to considerable dimensions under 
this method of cultivation. Repotting 
claims attention, Ferns, Fuchsias, and 
Pegonias having been shifted to larges 
pots as occasion required. The earliest- 
rooted lot of Lorraine Begonias has beea 


| put’ into 38-inch pots, and at present is 
plunged in a propazating pit. The final 
lot of cuttings of this useful winter- 


flowering plant having been put in, the old 
plants are discarded. Primula stellata 
seedlings have been pricked off, and a 
batch of P. obeonicea has been planted out 
| in a cold frame, in which this variety does 
well until needed in autumn. Cuttings of 
Begonia fuchsioides now well rooted have 
been transferred from the bed of fibre in 
which they were struck, into pots 6 inches 
iv diameter, six plants being meantime 
placed round the sides of each pot and 
given stove heat for the present. Fire- 
heat is now dispensed with during the day 
in conservatory and greenhouse, except, 
of course, on dull and sunless days. 
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How to plant a garden. 
of planting a garden as there 
books on ‘* How to be happy though married.” Gardeners 
who have carefully followed this column since its inception 
will have no difficulty, of course, in tackling many of the 
minor problems which present themselves from time to 
time, but a few hints on how to plant a garden will not be 
unseasonable at the present moment. 

Your soil and beds are of course all ready 
Prepared, and having had the advantage of our various 
hints during the last few months we are safe in claiming 
that your garden will be unique, not only inthe composition 
of its soil but also in many of its minor structural details. 





There are as many ways 
are roads to Paradise, or 


Some gardeners swear by seeds when they are 
discussing the question of planting a garden, but others 


Swear at them. Still seeds have certain advantages and it 
isa good thing to see an enthusiast sowing them. If you 
| decide on seeds, don’t forget to buy those with the prettiest 
| pictures on the packets. If you save the envelopes after 
sowing the seeds you will have the consolation at any rate 
of seeing what your garden might have looked like. 

Having bought the seeds, nip off the corners of the 
various packets and shake out a few of the contents into 
the palm of your hand. Do this in your garden on a breezy 
day and the result should be very interesting later on, 


Next, borrow your neighbour’s rake, riddle 
| and garden roller. It is as well perhaps toshare your 
favours in this direction amongst several of your acquaint- 
ances because some folks area little selfish and unreasonable 
in these matters. 

When actually sowing the seeds don’t bury them too 
| deeply. They look better scattered about on the surface of 
| the soil, and apart from the look of the thing, the birds of 
the air are hungry in the beautiful Springtime, and it is the 
amateur gardener’s privilege to provide them with luxuries. 

Another method which is full of promise 
(whatever the fulfilment may be) is to plant out selections 
of greenhouse plants. The effects which can be obtained 
this way are at once interesting and pathetic. If you 
make up your mind to adopt this plan select plants in full 
flower and with nice, sappy, luxuriant foliage and plant 
them in straight lines of the various colours. Red and white 
and blue flowers, if set in concentric circles or arrranged 
like the spirals on a barber's pole, will always make a good 





| display, and a little thought will soon show you the 
possibilities which ‘lie latent in the idea. For ten 


minutes your garden looks like a cross between a -local 
flower-show and the little milliner’s shop window round the 
corner, but alas! its loveliness (?) is fleeting, and the tender 
leaves all shrivel and the flowers become dreams of the 
much lamented past. 

You can buy these plants from a florist if 
you wish, but a better way is to let your wife trade away 
your old clothes for the necessary fuchsias and geraniums. 
It is pleasant to think that the touch of a hawker’s hand 
old trousers into a petunia, 
and that one’s old shiny coat is not lost but merely 
gone before. (Before....you had time to save it, alas !) 
far, how- 
ever, Or you may find yourself a perambulating cold 
frame. 

If yon have already tried these various 
methods and would like a real garden there js still 
another way, and that is to fill your beds and borders with 
real plants. Your little plot may be a barren desert, but by 
sending to Bees Ltd., for selections of the various items 
advertised on page iii. you can make it blossom like the 
proverbial rose. 

You can have a garden in ten minutes by 
planting it with Bees’ Adapta Rock Plants, Dahlias, Carna- 
tions, early Chrysanthemums and Roses in pots, and beds of 
Bees’ Violas planted now will furnish you with charmingly 
coloured flowers over the greater part of the year. 

.\ zarden planted thus will be a permanent garden, not 
here to-day and gone to-morrow; and when you see it in all 


| its vempleted glory you will agree that this tip, if you act 


upon it, has been indeed a lovely wrinkle, 


BEES LTD., 1758, Mill St., Liverpool, 
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Vegetable garden.—Owing to the mild 
winter the outdoor supplies of vegetables 
never failed, and especially valuable were 
a few lines of Spinach Beet. It was possi- 
ble to pick this useful substitute almost 
without cessation, and when it was not 
sufficiently plentiful a few of the more 
tender leaves of Kale supplied the de- 
ficiency. The latter vegetable is now 
plentiful, as is the well-known and useful 
Asparagus Kale, a variety which does not 
seem to be so widely known as it deserves. 
Parsley in cold frames has been valuable 
throughout the winte:, and fears of any 
scarcity are Now removed by the increas- 
ing growth upon plants in open-air beds. 
During the week more Potatoes haye been 
planted, chiefly of . second-early kinds. 
These were put out in land which had been 
well manured and limed during early 
winter. A small sowing of Early Horn 
Carrot has been made. We suffer seriously 
from the ravages of grub, and for some 
time reliance is placed on sowings in 
frames. The main crop of Carrots is never 
sown until May is well advanced, and by 
delaying the sowing the fly has already 
deposited its first clutch of eggs and there 





is a greater chance of immunity. Pre- 
parations ale being made for planting 


\irasoles. These are not greatly in re- 
quest when anything more choice can be 
had, but a breadth is put in yearly. Like 
other things, if good results are expected 
the crop must be liberally done by. «Lhe 
hoe is at work regularly in vegetable 
quarters, and seedling Onions have been 
dusted with soot. Shallots, which up fill 
vow had been overlooked, were planted 


cut. These are only occasionally asked 
for, and are not grown to any great 
extent. An old saying in this district re- 


commends the planting of Shallots on the 

shortest day, and their harvesting upon 

the longest day. W. McGuFFOoG. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





Early Wallflowers. 

“Sutton’s Early Phcenix” is the 
yellow Wallflower which has been catching 
the eye in so many gardens during the past 
few weeks. In the latest of districts it is in 
flower a full fortnight or three weeks before 
any of the older varieties, and from sowings 
made at the usual time the plants commence 
to flower in the autumn and continue to make 
a show throughout the winter, bursting into 
full bloom with the advent o1 : pring weather. 
A correspondent writing from St. Albans, to 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, says :—‘‘ Your 
Wallflower ‘ Yellow Phenix’ is a most charm- 
ing winter-blooming varietv. and nothing that 
I know among hardy plants can equal its 
glorious masses of exquisite yellow flowers. 
It possesses the inimitable sweet perfume 
common to the many varieties of the species. 
It was beautifully in bloom with me at Christ- 
mas-time, and now it is simply glorious. The 
illustration in your catalogue does not do the 
superb plant justice ; mine are incomparably 
finer than you represent it.” ; 


brilliant 


73 


Messrs. Sutton brought out their first early 


Pheenix Wallflower, a rich blood-red variety, 


in 1899, and from a cross between this and 
Cloth of Gold the Yellow Phenix Wallflower 
was introduced in 1912. 

A third valuable new early Wallflower is 
* Sutton’s Yellow, Stained Orange,” which 
makes a brilliant effect in the sunshine at this 
time of the year. 

During past years, much time and care have 
been devoted by Messrs. Sutton to the cross- 
ing and selection of Wallflowers with the 
result that two grand acquisitions have been 
added to the ranks. of this popular spring 
flower, viz., ‘Fire King,” a vivid crimson 
searlet, and ‘Orange Bedder,” a_ large- 
flowered tawny apricot. These two are certain 
to be appreciated by those who grow them, 
and all the varieties are very sweet-scented, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge vf corres- 
pondents follow these rules : ‘All. communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING, 


W.C. 


63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pups- 
Lisner. Lhe name and address of the sender 


are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used im the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on @ 
sepurate piece. of paper, the name and address 
being added to each, As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
exanyples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should. be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
IVhere more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Tuberoses the second year (HL. V.).— 
Tuberoses cannot be depended upon to flower 
in a satisfactory manner the second season, 
our climate not being favourable for the de- 
velopment of flowering bulbs. Yours will in 
all probability throw up plenty of foliage, and 
perhaps a few weak spikes, but, generally 
speaking, by far the most satisfactory way 
with Tuberoses is to throw them away after 
flowering and obtain freshly imported bulbs 
for the next season. They may be bought at a 
very cheap rate. 


Pruning China Roses (An Old Subscriber). 
—Varieties, like Cramoisie Superieure, that 
make a quantity of small twiggy growths 
must not be too vigorously pruned. Always 
keep the centres of the plants open to admit 
air and sunlight. The twiggy shoots that are 
retained should be merely tipped, but any 
strong growths may be cut back to within 
four or five eyes of last year’s wood. If you 
want good flowers, cut away wood more than 
two years old, and the remainder, if well 
ripened, may be shortened to five or six eyes. 


Carnations dying (S. R. Hughes).—We found 
no maggot in the specimens sent and no 
evidence of the depredations of wireworm, a 
pest which invariably tunnels up the stems of 
the plants. Unfortunately, the withered con- 
dition of the examples sent precluded our 
forming an opinion as to the cause of the 
failure, though we incline to the view that a 
fungoid disease is the more likely cause of the 
trouble. If you could send other specimens, 
packed in a box with green Moss, to reach us 
in a quite fresh condition, we might help you 
further. 


The blue Cornflower (R. D.).—This is Cen- 
taurea Cyanus, a beautiful native flower of 
easy culture, often sowing itself. It flowers 
better if sown in the autumn, and will stand 
our hardest winters. The seed is best sown in 
September, either where the plants are to flower 
or in beds to be transplanted. Self-sown 
plants may be transplanted or allowed to re- 
main where they come up, as they are often 
the finest plants. The typical colour is a beau- 
tiful blue, but there are white and purplish 
forms. The greatest favourite in the flower 
market is the true blue kind. The Cornflower 
will do in almost any soil, but best, perhaps, 
in that which is of a strong, heavy nature. 


A Clematis with very large white flowers 
(RE. C.).—Several of the large-flowered Clema- 
tises of the lanuginosa and patens sections 
bear immense flowers, some of these being 
white and pale lavender. The following of the 
lanuginosa section bear white flowers : Alba 
magna, Anderson Henryi. lanuginosa candida, 
and Mme. Van Houtte, while Grand Duchess 
bears white blossoms slightly flushed with 
rose. Of the patens section Mrs. George Jack- 
man bears satin-white flowers, and Fair Rosa- 
mond, white, sometimes faintly tinged with 
blue. You can procure these varieties through 
any nurseryman who makes a speciality of 
hardy plants. 





Narcissus failing (4. V. Brickenden).—The 
bulbs sent are infested with mite, a species of 
Rhizoglyphus, which, working in the subter- 
ranean structures of the bulb, causes its 
breakdown. In pursuing their labours the 
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pest destroys the inner tunics of the bulb at 
their bases and in this way cuts off supplies. 
Most of the root-fibres on the bulbs sent were 
shrivelled up, a further indication of the work 
of destruction. The only remedy is the fire, 
and, as the variety is now cheap enough, it 
should be done without hesitation. In plant- 
ing afresh, seeing that the soil is likely to be 
infested also, a change of soil or position 
should be made. 

Azalea mollis after flowering (Beginner).— 
When your Azaleas have done flowering place 
them where they will be protected from frosts 
and cutting winds, for though naturally hardy 
they will suffer if fully exposed so soon after 
forcing. They will not need any fire-heat, but 
simply protection, till about ‘the end of this 
month or early in May, when they may be 
planted out in the garden. Unless very leggy 
we should not advise you to prune them, as 
in the open ground they will naturally branch 
out later on. Azaleas need a fairly moist soil 
for their development, and those that are 
planted out from pots will require to be 
watered—occasionally, at  least—the first 
season after being planted. 


VEGETABLES. 


Growing Mushrooms (C. N.).—If you want 
to grow Mushrooms successfully you must have 
manure from horses which have been bedded 
down with straw and which have not been 
dosed with physic. Manure in which there are 
wood-shavings and Moss litter is useless. 

Feeding Asparagus (K.)—A great deal de- 
pends on the soil as to whether salt is bene- 
ficial or otherwise. If the soil is heavy and 
cold, then salt is distinctly injurious, but if it 
is light and well drained then it will do good. 
The best time to feed Asparagus is when cut- 
ting has been completed. This can be met by 
occasional soakings of liquid-manure, or by 
dressing the ground at the rate of 2 oz. to the 
square yard with superphosphate and salt. 
The better the stems of Asparagus are 
nourished, the finer will be the produce the 
following season. 


SHORT REPLIES. 








Hayes.—No need for alarm. The bulb-like 
growths on the roots of your Sweet Peas are 
what are known as bacterial nodules, which 
are indispensable to the growth of the plant, 
and are found on the roots of the Leguminose 
or Pea family.-—Jersey.—i1, The only way is 
to protect the plants by netting them over. 
2. There is nothing better than liquid-manure 
made from farmyard manure or horse drop- 
pings in the case of plants in pots, while for 
open-air plants a mulch of rotten manure is 
as good as anything you can use.—A nvious.— 
You give us no particulars to help us in any 
way, but we should say that the failure is due 
to dryness at the roots. This you can verify for 





yourself._—J. L. W.—You might secure roots” 


of Lathrea clandestina through the publicity 
of our columns or from one of the botanic 
gardens in England where it is grown. It is 
not peculiar to the roots of any one tree, but 
is parasitic upon several, one species—L. 
squamaria—being occasionally found on the 
roots of the Broad Bean. Ashfield.—Write to 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading.——R. Brad- 
shaw.—i, As soon as you find that the fruits 
have set. 2, In order to allow the rain to reach 
the roots of the trees-——Fish.—i, You cannot 
hope to succeed with White Heather in & 
window-box. Plant it out in the open ground 
if you want to see its beauty. 2, Plant the 
Tomatoes at the foot of the wall, and train 
them thereon, feeding them well when once the 
fruits have set and are swelling Canterbury. 
—1,A great deal depended on the condition of 
the plants. 2, You could not expect to raise Be- 
gonia seedlings in a cold-house.——_W. Walkley. 
—1, If the ground was deeply trenched and well 
manured there is no need to trouble. 2, In the 
autumn have it thoroughly trenched and 
manured in readiness for next year’s cropping. 
Among suitable shrubs you may try, Pyrus in 
variety, Deutzia, Forsythia, Olearia, Phila- 
delphus, Viburnums, and Spirzas. Of course, 
a great deal will depend on the soil—whether 
heavy or light—as to the amount of success 
that you will have. When sending queries, 





please put queries on separate pieces of paper. — 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—H. Pavton.—Amelanchier 
canadensis. Margaret.—1, Specimen insuffi- 
cient; 2, The Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus race- 
mosus)..__-A. G.—1, Sparmannia africana; 2, 
Eupatorium Wendlandi; 3, Berberis Aquifo- 
lium.— J. G.—1, Vinca major; 2, Anemone 
apennina; 3, Forsythia susnensa; 4, Doronicum 
excelsum. Belfast.—t, 
2. Abutilon Thompsoni; 3, Euphorbia splendens; 
4, Polygala Decaisneana. Cc. R—1, Agathea 
coelestis: 2, Anemone coronaria; 3, Megasea 
cordifolia purpurea; 4, Panicum variegatum. 
Mrs. Bosson.—So far as we can make out, 
your Rose is Antoine Mari. J. L.—Diplacus 
glutinosus. C. Champernowne.—Amelanchier 
canadensis.- W. Walkley.—1, Berberis Dar- 
winds 2, Euonymus japonicus argenteo margi- 
natus. 2 


























CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


C. §. DANIELS AND SoN, Wymondham, Norfolk, 
—A Few Choice Plants for the Garden. ' 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co., Haywards 
Heath.—List of Orchids. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


“Barberisms” at Bournemouth.—If one 


‘needs convincing of the wickedness of tree 


and shrub mutilation he must visit the 
public gardens that run for a mile or so 
through this town. With-abundant oppor- 
for picturesque effect, these 


gardens have been ruined by some arch- 





‘subjects are 
ment; indeed, amongst many hundreds, it 


barber. 


fiend with a mania for the use of the 
shears. Not only is every evergreen 
clipped to a formal shape, ranging from 
a hemisphere to a round-ended cylinder 
(sausage shape), but even,such shrubs as 
Lilac, Philadelphus, and other deciduous 
submitted to the same treat- 


is diflicult to find a single shrub that has 
not suffered from the attentions of the 
What the effect is in the aggre- 
gate may be imagined when I say that 
some two miles of border carry a con- 
finuous procession of these clipped victims 
of an ignorant or misguided topiarist !— 
W. S. Rocers. 


Pears as ornamental trees.—Where 
Pears do well there is no more highly 
ornamental tree to be found, especially 
some of the more free-growing kinds. At 


‘several. places in this district there are 
Some grand old specimens. 


One on the 
lawn at Hardwick Court is particularly 
fine. There is another at the Wynstans. 
Most of these trees, however, are old 
Perry Pears, but there are some fine speci- 
mens of the better sorts, such as Brown 


Beurré, Jargonelle, Bishop’s Thumb, 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Bellisime 
Whiver, Marie Louise, and the like, 


Which, both when in bloom-and laden with 


fruit, are well worthy of notice. The 
soil is a stiff loam with a sub-soil of clay, 
but most Pears seem to thrive in it, 
Jargonelle being particularly fine.— 
H. ©. P., Brookthorpe, Gloucester. 


Carya sulcata.—In the churchyard at 


-Tortworth, Gloucester, there is a tree of 


‘the above which produces an abundance 


of fruit each season. 
‘Introduced as far 


; 


d 





Though this was 
back as 1804, it is not 
often met with. The Nut has a very hard 
shell. Close by are some fine specimens of 
Choisya ternata which flower profusely, 
thus showing the climate cannot be very 
Severe in winter, as many of the plants 
“Were just coming.into bloom. One does 
not often see choice shrubs planted in 
churchyards, but here there is a number 
“of them which seem to flourish amazingly, 
‘though very little care seems to be 
bestowed on them.—H. C. P. 


‘flowers. 





Cytisus biflorus.—This stout, handsome 
Broom, a native of Hungary, comes to us 
from Friar Park. It is free and showy. 


Viburnum Carlesi.— This distinct and 
fragrant shrub, in good bloom, comes from 
Sir Frank Crisp. It is hardy with me and 
promises to be a gain to the fine genus it 
belongs to.—W., Sussex. 

Cytisus kewensis.—This is a hybrid be- 
tween C. Ardoini and C. albus. The 
group is so rich in good shrubs that the 
raising of hybrids does not seem a want, 
but this is a good plant with cream-yellow 
From Friar Park. 

Niedzwetzky’s Crab.—In common with 
many other flowering trees, Pyrus Malus 
Niedzwetzkyana is flowering very freely 
this season, and a good-sized tree makes a 
most attractive picture, with its red 
flowers against the deep red bark and 
dark leaves. Although it took several 
years to flower and fruit with me, it is 
now blooming annually, and fruits with 
fair freedom. The dark red or purplish 
fruits are attractive in their season.—S. 
ARNOTT, 


In the wild garden.—Here, the Daffodil 
season, which has been one of the best 
since the bulbs were planted, is fast 
coming to a close. The Poets Narcissus 
is now making a fine display, but the 
**Pheasant’s eye’’ variety will not be in 
flower for another two or three weeks to 
come. Myosotis dissitiflora and the taller- 
growing variety, M. Perfection, has not 
done so well this season, the recent wet 
weather having adversely affected the 
plants. Wallflowers in all parts of the 
garden are now making a glorious show.— 
Hast KEnNrT. 


Narcissi in the Grass at Terregies, 
Dumfries.—Since Mr. C. WH. Galbraith 
went into residence at Terregles, Dum- 
fries, some years ago, great improvements 
haye been effected in the gardens and 
grounds. Among these has. been - the 
planting of many thousands of Narcissi 
which have done well. Recently a large 
number has been planted near the lake, 
and these seem to have done exceptionally 
well in the rich soil and comparatively 
moist position. In the other parts of the 
grounds such varieties as Hmperor, Em- 
press, Horsfieldi, poeticus ornatus, and 
some of the best of the incomparabilis 
section are included. By the lake, Em- 
peror is the leading variety, but Empress, 
3arrijconspicuus, and others, with Mrs. 
Langtry and one of the poetaz varieties, 
are also largely grown, the last being quite 
a success.—S. bMS: 





Piptanthus nepalensis.—The other day, 
when at Ilton Court, I saw this blooming 
freely in an exposed place. It was a bush 
about 8 feet high and clothed with its 
bright yellow flowers. It is seldom we see 
this planted in the open, but at Ilton, 
which is about 400 feet above sea-level, it 
seems quite at home, for it blooms and 
seeds freely, hundreds of young plants 
coming up round the old one. The soil is 
a heavy loam bordering on marl, but rest- 
ing on a bed of limestone. Where this 
plant does well and blooms freely, as it 
does at Ilton Court, it is very interesting. 
—H.C.P. 

Hymenanthera crassifolia.—At the pre- 
sent time this evergreen shrub, hardy in 
the south of England, is flowering pro- 
fusely, but the blooms are so inconspicuous 
they cannot be seen unless one looks 
closely into the plants. Should the 
weather be favourable no doubt there will 
be an abundant crop of fruit, which, when 
ripe, will be far more attractive. Many of 
these evergreens are more grown on 
account of their fruit than for the beauty 
of their flowers, though some are very 
sweet-scented when in bloom, such, for 
example, as Daphne Laureola and D. 
pontica, Azara microphylla, and some 
others. H. crassifolia is more suited for 
the rock garden than for the shrubbery, as 
there it can be seen to advantage. It some- 
what resembles a Cotoneaster in appear- 
ance, but the foliage, which is dark green, 
is more thickly set, and, as a rule, the 
plant is of much slower growth.—H. C. P. 


Pyrus Malus floribunda purpurea.— 
Under this name a very striking flowering 
Crab was shown. at the Horticultural Hall 
on April 21st, when an award of merit was 
deservedly bestowed upon it. The flowers 
appear to be even richer in colour than in 
atrosanguinea, which forms such a pleas- 
ing companion to the typical Pyrus flori- 
bunda. The bronzy foliage and the colour 
of the young wood suggest an affinity to 
Pyrus Niedzwetzkyana; indeed, in con- 
tinental catalogues where it occurs it is 
said to be the result of a cross between 
this species and Pyrus floribunda atrosan- 
guinea, The fruits are described as of 
the size and colour of those of Prunus 
Pissardi, that is, deep blood-red changing 
to scarlet. At all events this newcomer 
should, like P. floribunda, prove a de- 
lightful small-growing tree well adapted 
for planting in gardens of limited extent. 
In a catalogue before me Malus floribunda 
purpurea, by which name it is known in 
continental lists, is priced at a compara- 
tively moderate price.—W. T. 
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Primula Cockburniana.—WLast year I had 


several particularly fine plants of the 
above with six or eight stems on each. 
They died down in the autumn as usual. 
This morning I dug up the ground, intend- 
ing to plant others. I found three very 
strong plants at a depth of 4 inches, five 
or six growths on each, about 38 inches in 
length, and one smaller plant. A quantity 
of sandy peat had been thrown over the 
Primulas during March. ‘The place where 
they survived had really been under water 
since: January.—E. C. Buxton, Bettws-y- 
Coed. 

Gentians at Terregles Banks, Dumfries. 
—Mr. W. J. Maxwell has in his garden at 
Terregles Banks a charming little group 
of Gentians, which seem to do well, G. 
verna being, perhaps, the exception, G. 
acaulis is quite happy, and in the rock 
garden in light soil it grows quickly and 
flowers quite freely. G. Clusii, G. alpina, 
and G. angulosa, all of the same class, also 
do very well and flower freely. G. 
septemfida is also very fine in its season 
and G. asclepiadea is good, though, of 
course, it presents fewer difficulties than 
most.. In a peaty pocket under a wall the 
pretty little native G. Pneumonanthe had 
evidently made itself at home, and on the 
occasion of a visit the other day was just 
coming into flower.—S. ARNOTT. 


Coronilla glauca.— Many plants that 
were formerly grown under glass in this 
country have proved quite hardy in 
sheltered places in the south and south- 
western counties. Much has been written 
of late about the*hardiness of this plant. 
The other day I saw in full flower in a 
rock garden a large bush of it which had 
not been afforded the least protection for 
several years, thus proving that it is hardy 
in some places, and which, where it does 
well, makes a fine show in early spring. It 
would look well in a small state planted 
out on the rockery, even if it were grown 
in pots and protected in a cold frame 
until the severe weather was past. Both 
this and the yariegated form are very 
free flowering in a small state.—H. C. P. 


Saxifraga Faldonside.—In response to 
the note by Mr. Jenkins (April 18th, p. 254) 
I may say that there is a very inferior 
Saxifraga supplied as 8S. Faldonside. The 
true laldonside is a delightful plant with 
large, well-formed flowers of a good 
yellow, lighter than those of S. Boydi, and 
more freely produced. Cherrytrees is still 
paler in colour, but both flower better than 
Boydi. I find that Faldonside and Cherry- 
trees bloom more freely when frequently 
divided than when left to grow into large 
plants. I remember seeing the stocks of 
these in the nurseries of Messrs. Cunning- 
ham, Fraser, and Co., dinburgh, before 
they were sent out, and the frames were 
quite a sight with the healthy plants and 
the profusion of bloom these gave.—S. A. 


Saxifraga linguiata’ Bellardi. — Mr. 
W. J. Maxwell, of Terregles Banks, Dum- 
fries, has a rather choice selection, rather 
han a collection of Saxifrages; and among 
them occurs a very good plant of this form 
of S. lingulata from the Maritime Alps, 
where, we are told, it is found on the 
Jurassie limestone. It is quite a hand- 
some and, at the same time, rather 
singular Silver Rockfoil. It has long, 
narrow leaves, margined with silver, and 
of a kind of iron-grey. These are most 
irregularly arranged, and the whole plant 
is very distinct from the usually sym- 
metrical and orderly rosetted allies of the 
same group. It is flowering well at Ter- 
regles Banks, and its handsome 12 inch to 
15 inch or 18 inch drooping or arching 
spires of white flowers are extremely 
striking at this season. It presents no 
great difficulties in cultivation.—S. A. 








Primula x Marven.—This beautiful 
hybrid Primula is not frequently met with, 
though quite a robust and easily-grown 
plant. I saw a very fine plant of it in the 
garden of Mr.’ W. J. Maxwell, Terregles 
Banks, Dumfries, the other day. It had 
several trusses, each carrying a number 
of the rich blue-violet flowers it bears 
on stems some 6 inches or so high. This 
plant was growing in the rock garden in 
what appeared a good, but gritty, soil. It 
is a hybrid between P. marginata and P. 
venusta, and was raised, I believe, by the 
late Mr. Robert Lindsay, Kaimes. Lodge, 
Edinburgh, and sent out by Messrs. Cun- 
ningham, Fraser, and Co., of Comely Bank, 
Edinburgh.—Hss. 


Fritillaria persica.—This has a vigorous 
constitution that renders it even more in- 
different to soil and situation than the 
handsome Crown Imperial (Fritillaria im- 
perialis), which, with its large flowers and 
showy colouring, is certainly far more 
gaily tinted than the Persian Tritillary. 
Yet that plant is not without its special 
charm, and its somewhat sober - tinted 
flower-spike has its attractiveness. Robust 
plants throw up bloom-spikes fully 4 feet 
in height, of which the upper 15 inches 
are studded with blossom. As many as 
thirty blooms are often borne on a Single 
scape. The flowers are brownish-purple 
in hue, much the colour of a Black Ham- 
burgh Grape, and have a _ Grape-like 
bloom. They are of widely-open bell form, 
drooping, and measure about 1 inch in 
diameter across the mouth. On’ reversing 
the blossoms the golden anthers are seen 
to contrast charmingly with the dark 
interior of the flower. 
leaves are each 6 inches long and 1 inch 
in breadth, diminishing in size as they 
ascend the stem. The plant has-a graceful 
habit, and when in flower possesses a 
unique charm that renders it desirable in 
the border.—WyYNDHAM IF ITZHERBERT, 


Nuttall’s Dogwood (Cornus Nuttalli).— 
This is well worth growing in gardens in 
the South of England, for although its in- 
florescences are sometimes injured by 
winter or late frosts, they are very beau- 
tiful when they escape injury, and the 
leaves rarely fail to colour brilliantly in 
autumn. In its native forests it is found 
as a tree 40 feet to 60 feet or occasionally 
100 feet high, with a tall, slender trunk 
up to 2 feet in diameter, its largest pro- 
portions being said to be attained in the 
Redwood Forests of North California. It 
was discovered by Douglas about 1826, and 
a famous Californian traveller has de- 
scribed it as follows :— 

The flower clusters of C. Nuttalli are more 
beautiful and conspicuous than the flowers of 
any other tree of the Pacific States, and in 
early spring, when the great flower scales 
(bracts) have grown to their full size, it lights 
up the dark and sombre forests which are the 
home of the Dogwood as with a bridal wreath 
and as with tongues of flame late in the year, 
when the beauty of the _ brilliantly-coloured 
leaves and large heads of bright fruits is often 
heightened by the appearance of autumnal 
flowers. 

3elonging to the section of the genus in 
which the flower clusters are surrounded 
by conspicuous, bracts, it’ is easily the 
showiest of the group, for the fully ex- 
panded heads are each 4 inches to 5 inches 
across. The flowers have no_ special 
attraction, but the bracts, of which four, 
five, or six may attend each flower-head, 
are alternately green, pale yellow, and 
white during the process of development. 
The buds are formed in autumn, and if 
they advance too far at that season the 
bracts ‘are likely to be injured by frost 
during winter. It is rather tender as a 
young plant, and fat, luscious shoots are 
sometimes injured by frost. As it ages, 
however, injury is less frequent. Plant in 
well-drained, loamy soil, and select a posi- 
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tion sheltered from east and north, but 
fully exposed to west and south. Two 
specimens near King William’s Temple at 
Kew are very showy at the present time. 
—W. 


Bryanthus erectus.—This beautiful little 
shrub is now nicely in flower in the garden 
of Mr. W. J. Maxwell, Terregles Banks, 


Dumfries, where rock plants are well 
growh and such shrubs as this much 


appreciated. It makes a nice bush only a 
few inches high, and bears freely bright 
pink, Kalmia-like flowers. Its ‘* book” 
time. of flowering is about June, but it 


came into bloom at Terregles Banks in 
Apvil. According to some authorities 


this is a native of Siberia, but it is said to 
be a hybrid obtained by the late Mr. James 
Cunningham, of the ‘“Comely Bank 
Nursery, Edinburgh, and that its parent- 
age was Menziesia coerulea and Rhodo- 
dendron Chameecistus. The- ‘* Index 
Kewensis’’ also gives it as a hybrid with- 
out stating the parentage. In any case it 
is a beautiful little plant, which thrives 
well in peat. It prefers shade. —§. 
ARNOTT. 


The Japanese Crab Apple (Pyrus flori- 
bunda).—This is now (the third week in 
April) very beautiful at Kew, for there 
are many large bushes the branches of 
which are hidden by. the wealth of 
blossom. Particularly beautiful is a 
group of a dozen or more plants which 
are growing amongst a few conifers on a 
mound near the Water Lily house. Some 
of these specimens are each 15 feet high 
and over 30 feet across, the. branches 


| Sweeping the ground, and it is almost im- 
The grey-green 


possible to find a blank amongst the 
flowers. The pink-flowered form and the 
red-flowered variety atrosanguinea are 
grown together, with the result that one 
serves to show. off the attractions of the 
other. As this is one of the most accom- 
modating of early-flowering trees or large 
shrubs. it is rather curious that it is not 
planted more freely in parks and open 


spaces. There. are many places in the 
London parks and those of provincial 


towns which would be well adapted for 
this tree, and groups would in a few years’ 
time provide a charming effect.—W. 


A new Chinese Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
tragophylla). — This new, Honeysuckle 
belongs to the climbing section of the 
family which is represented in the British 
Isles by the common Woodbine (lL. Peri- 
clymenum), and points of resemblance 
between the Chinese and British species— 
more particularly’ in the shape and 
arrangement of the flowers—may be de- 
tected. Seeds of L. tragophylla were sent 
home by Wilson early in the present 
century, and in 1903 the late Mr. James H. 
Veitch referred to it in a lecture on ‘* Some 
Recently Introduced Trees and Shrubs 
from Central China,’’ delivered before the 
members of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. It forms long, slender branches, 
clothed with glaucous-green, oval leaves. 
The bright orange-yellow flowers are some- 
times 834 inches long, a dozen or more 
blooms being borne in a cluster from the 
points of short shoots. Like other kinds 
in this section, it gives the most satisfae- 
tory results when planted in good, moist, 
loamy soil in districts where the air is not 
very dry, a dry atmosphere causing the 
plants to become infested with aphis. For 
this reason it is not advisable to plant this 
class of climbing Honeysuckle against 
walls in the south and south-east of Bng- 
land, although they give excellent results 
in similar positions in many parts of Seot- 
land. For pergolas and arbours, however. 
it is very suitable. In China this plant is 


said to be effective after-the flowers are 
over by reason of the bright-red fruits.—W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. past, untdl cut down by frost, but never had 


RHODODENDRON YUNNANENSBE. 
THis Rhododendron, an illustration of a 


group of which we give to-day, was intro- 
> w 


from Yunnan in 1894. It grows 
83 feet high, and forms a 
nice bush. When. growing 
however, it is inclined to form long, strong 
branches, and becomes somewhat loose. If 
these are cut back they soon break away 


duced 


and quickly clothe the lower parts. The 
‘leaves are small and evergreen. The 
flowers, white spotted with red, appear 


towards the end of April or early in May, 
and are borne in the greatest profusion in 


small, loose heads. It is an excellent 
kind for planting as specimens or in 
|. groups. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Wistaria.—I have just planted a Wistaria 
from a pot. It has about five trails, each, say, 
6 feet to 10 feet long... Ought these to be 


vigorously, | 





one showing any signs of bloom before.—C. H. 
MARSHALL, Colchester. 


[It is quite possible that the tree will 
flower if the summer is favourable. The 
flowers are white, surrounded by a woody 
calyx. In the West of England we have 
heard of trees of this flowering and bear- 
ing seeds from which young plants have 
been raised.] 

Rhododendron Rosy Bell. —This dwarf 
Rhododendron is one of the hybrids of R. 


ciliatum, this species and the early-flower- | 


ing R. priecox, itself of R. ciliatum origin, 
being said to be the parents. 
its origin it is a very showy plant, for the 
rosy-red, bell-shaped flowers are borne 
with great freedom during early April. <A 


suggestion of R. ciliatum is given by the | 


shape and general appearance of the 


leaves, whilst the hairy flower-stallk and | 


“alyx are other features possessed by the 
two plants. R. Rosy Bell takes many 
years to attain a height of 3 feet, and 


v 


Whatever | 


| fully over the large green leaves, 





tory or greenhouse, but in such a position 
it presents a miserable appearance. 
Given a sheltered situation and light, rich 
soil, with ample drainage, this makes a 
splendid subject for covering a west or 
south-west wall, where its large evergreen 
foliage is very attractive even when the 
plants are not in bloom.—H. C. P. 
Sorrel-tree (Oxydendron arboreum) (An- 


dromeda).—In several places in the 
southern counties this trée does well, 
growing to the height of from 15 feet 
to 20 feet. The flowers, borne in long 


racemes at the ends of the shoots during 
August and September, when most other 
flowering shrubs are over, hang grace- 
which as 
the autumn advances change to a bronzy 
hue. By some this is called the Lily of the 
Valley-tree, and when well flowered pre- 
sents a glorious sight. This species is a 
native of Virginia and Carolina, and 
though introduced as far back as 1752 is 
by no means common in our gardens. 





Part of a group of Rhododendron yunnanense tn the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


pruned? They show no signs of the buds start- 
ing yet. It is at the foot of a small Ash-tree 
in a mound of new loam, and I want it as 


soon as possible to get up into the branches. | 


Should I give 
grows ?—G. A. 

[As you desire the Wistaria to mount up 
into the branches of the tree as soon as 
possible we should not advise you to prune 
it, but allow the young shoots to make 
direct headway. Wistarias, 
planted, often stand for some time before 
they start into growth. As your tree is 
planted in some good loam it will not need 


it artificial manure when it 


any artificial manure, but in the event of | 
dry weather a good watering occasionally | 


will be beneficial. ] 


Eucalyptus globulus showing bloom.—I 

ave a Kucalyptus globulus tree growing in the 
open, by the side of the house, in a full eastern 
aspect. It is five years old, and about 15 feet 
high. In the early autumn of last year it 
showed flower-buds, and as the buds are still 
on and looking quite healthy, as a constant 
reader of your valuable paper, I should be glad 
to know if you think that they are likely to 
flower during the coming summer. I have 
grown these trees in the open for many years 


| 





when first | 


grows in width more rapidly than in 
height. Hach flower is about 14 inches 
across and several are borne together in 
each head, the colour being much brighter 
and possessing none of the purple tinge of 
R. priecox. It is seen to advantage when 
planted in a group with a dark back- 
ground, and a corner sheltered from the 
north and east is an advantage, for, 
although quite hardy so far as winter frost 


| is concerned, the flowers are apt to be in- 








jured by cold winds or a frosty night as 
they are developing.—W. 

The Coral Barberry (Berberidopsis 
corallina).—One seldom sees this in our 
gardens, yet in 


a large space in a short time. 
ago there was a large plant against ¢ 
building at Old Lands, in Sussex, and 
which each season was covered with its 
coral-red flowers, which hung down in 
great profusion. One sometimes sees this 
plant growing on the roof of a conserva- 


sheltered places in the | 
south it grows most luxuriantly, covering | 
Some years | 





There is a fine specimen in the grounds at 
Tortworth Court, in Gloucestershire.— 
HiCa 

Rhododendron Thomscni.—In the whole 
race of hardy or half-hardy Rhododen- 
drons it is doubtful whether any other 
species has quite such -richly-coloured 
flowers as this, although some of the 
better forms of R. arboreum leave little to 
be desired. R. Thomsoni is a native of 
Nepal and Sikkim, whence it was 
introduced upwards of half a century ago. 
It has stood out-of-doors and flowered. 
annually for many years past in the 
neighbourhood of London, although it is 
more at home in more southerly and 
westerly parts of the country. In the most 
Suitable localities it grows into a bush 
10 feet or 12 feet high; elsewhere it may 
not be more than 8 feet or 4 feet in 
height. The leaves are dark green above 
and glaucous beneath, and the species may 
be distinguished when out of flower by 
this glaucous colouring and the heart- 
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shaped base of the leaf. The tubular 
flowers, produced several together in loose 
trusses, are each 2 inches to 3 inches long 
and of a bright crimson hue, the colour 
particularly brilliant on a sunny day. The 
conspicuous feature of the 
flower, for it clasps the petals to a height 
of quite a 2 inch. R. Thomsoni has been 
used by the hybridist, and some of the 
best of the Cornish hybrids, such as Gill’s 
Triumph, Beatty of Tremough, and Glory 
of Penjerrick, are said to contain Thom- 
soni blood, the shape of the flower cer- 
tainly suggesting such parentage. The 
only point that can be urged against this 
plant is its loose truss.—D. 

Kerria japonica.—I am induced to pen 
this note from seeing the variation in the 
flowering of different plants in my own 
garden—a much better test than a com- 
parison of one plant in one’s garden with 
those in other places where the conditions 
are different. By far my freest flowering 
plant is one facing almost N.N.H., and 
fully exposed to the wind, but sheltered 
from the west by my house. This is simply 
wreathed with the double golden blooms in 
long sprays. Plants with south, south- 
west, and west exposures are all flowering, 
but not so freely as this one, which must 
have hundreds of blooms open on it as this 
is penned (April 21).—S. ARNOTT. 

Acer creticum.—It is not often that this 
shrub is met with in our gardens, or, in fact, 
anywhere in this country, but the other day, 
when visiting Tortworth, I saw two plants of 
it growing over the tombstone at the head of 
the grave of the late gardener at Tortworth 
Court. The foliage is very small, but at this 
time of the year, when the young shoots are 
just pushing forth, it is very pretty. This 
species was introduced from the Levant about 


1750, is of slender growth, and attains a height 
of from 6 feet to 8 feet.—H. C, P. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES ‘AND REPLIES. 


The Narcissus-fly.—I should be obliged if 
you would kindly tell me whether the enclosed 
jis Merodon equestris or an ordinary house-fly. I 
caught it hovering over a bed of Dafiodils.— 
W. Bunbury (MAJOR). 

[The fly sent is the drone fly, Bristalis 
tenax. Although allied to the Narcissus 
fiy, it is harmless, feeding on pollen, while 
the larve (the rat-tailed maggot) lives in 
wet, decaying matter at the bottom of 
puddles and the like, feeding upon it.] 

Plague of leather-jackets._I will be very 
much obliged if you can tell me how to treat 
a plague of leather-jackets. They have quite 
destroyed two tennis-lawns and a croquet- 
ground. I have sprayed the grounds, top- 
dressed, and resown, and every day basketfuls 
of leather-jackets are swept off the paths next 
to the grounds treated—they creep out of the 
Grass. I would like to know if any of your 
readers have had a like experience this spring, 
or is it peculiar to this part of the world.— 
GARINISH, Ireland. 


[On account of their tough skins and 
their great vitality these are very difficult 
to destroy. They may be trapped by bury- 
ing slices of Turnip, Potato, Mangold, or 
Carrot just below the soil. Hach slice 
should have a wooden skewer put into it 
to show where it is. Lay pieces of slate, 
brick, tile, or board on the ground. The 
grubs often crawl about at night, and will 
take shelter during the day under such 
things. Starlings and thrushes are very 
fond of the grubs.] 


The Pear-gnat midge.—I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me what has eaten 
the enclosed Pear blossom. The trees have 
been constantly examined, and no trace of 
caterpillars can be found. When you tell me 
what it is that has done the damage, will you 
also tell me what can be done to prevent the 
same thing happening another year ?—OLIVIA. 


[The Pears are infested with the larvie 
of the Pear gnat-midge (Diplosis pyri- 
vora), a troublesome and destructive pest, 
to subdue which no real remedy has yet 
been discovered. The female _ insects, 
which usually appear about the time the 
Pear blooms, deposit their eggs by means 





of an ovipositor in the nectaries of the 
flowers, both when open and in an un- 
opened condition. By the time the eggs 
hatch, the fruits are formed, and the re- 
sulting maggots feed on the interior until 
the internal organs are consumed, when 
decay sets in. By this time the maggots 
are full fed, and escape by a hole in the 
side of the fruit, secreting themselves 
just under the surface of the soil beneath 
the tree. Here they spin cocoons, and in 
due course the adult insects appear, as has 
already been stated, in the spring. An 
infestation is always shown by the fruits 
assuming abnormal proportions. In many 
cases they split open and are very much 
malformed, and are always discoloured by 
the time the maggots make their escape. 
The possibility of future attack can be 
greatly discounted if the precaution is 
taken to pull off every fruit on the tree 
having a swollen or distorted appearance 
and burning them; also to gather up and 
destroy in the same manner any fruits 
that may have fallen to the ground. The 
only other remedial measure you can 
adopt is to remove the soil bodily beneath 
the tree to the depth of ‘several inches, 
and either burn or bury it deeply else- 
where. Replace it with fresh soil, Ob- 
tained from as remote a.portion of the 
garden as possible. You may also give the 
tree two sprayings next winter of caustic 
alkali solution. ] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums failing. — My outdoor 
Chrysanthemums are planted in a narrow, hot 
border near the south wall of my house— 
planted there for protection from autumn 
frosts. They bloomed well as young plants last 
autumn, but this spring they are alive, but the 
new shoots even now (in April) are not } inch 
high. Is this usual? Another old plant out in 
ane open garden has now shoots 1 foot high.— 

ISH. 


{It may be that the shoots have been 
eaten down by slugs, which are very fond 
of the young growths, and which, if not 
destroyed, will ruin the plants.—ED.] 

Watering Chrysanthemums. — Chrysan- 
themums are regarded as gross feeders. 
That may be so, but there are times when 
one has to be very careful in the matter 
of moisture at the roots. When repotting 
takes place a thorough soaking should be 
given an hour or two before or there is 
danger of the ball becoming dry whilst 
the new soil may be wet. If this soaking 
be given, the better plan is to syringe with 
water overhead for a few days rather than 
give water to the roots. The time allows 
fresh roots to work among the new com- 
post, and there is no danger of the same 
becoming sour. When the pots are filled 
with roots—and their size, as well as the 
growth of the plant, will give some indica- 
tion—then there is little likelihood of 
over-watering. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, if we go over the plants twice a day, 
each time watering those that need it, all 
will be well. The foliage should never 
flag through drought. This condition will 
bring yellow leaves as well as encourage 
insect pests. Watering requires constant 
attention in the summer when the plants 
are stood well apart in open quarters. 
Chrysanthemums do not differ from many 
other subjects in pots in the way of care 
in their culture, and if it be thought that 
enthusiasm is only periodical the results 
cannot be desirable. A whole season of 
constant attention is required. Through 
about tbree months of the summer the 
twice-a-day round is necessary, except, of 
course, when rains assist the grower. It 
is well to tap each pot, and if the same 
gives a hollow ring, moisture is needed; 
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if not, then leave the plant until the next 
look round. Have the water ready in any 
vessel where the sun may warm it. To 
give the same straight from the main 
would be likely to check the roots, besides 


bringing on other ills, such as mildew. 1 | 


do not care to leave watering till too late 
in the day. 


at the roots. Syringing, again, is best 
done in the morning, and not after about 
four o’clock in the afternoon.—H. 8. 

Pests of Chrysanthemums.—In spring 
one is sure to get attacks of aphis—green 
or black—but if taken in time this pest 
will do but little harm. It is not often 
that all the plants are attacked at the 
same time. It is well to have Tobacco- 
powder always at hand, then, when 
necessary, we may use it on the affected 
leaves. One precaution is advisable, that 
is to put the powder on in the evening, 
then syringe it off the next morning, be- 
cause if done during sunshine there is a 
chance of the tender top leaves being 
burned. As the season advances, and par- 
ticularly in hot weather, there is usually 
a visitation of thrips small yellow 
insects—which may stop the growth of the 
shoots at the points without being noticed. 
These are often the cause of stopping the 
points of a shoot from growing, and in 
mutilating leaves whilst quite young. 
Tobacco-powder will kill thrips, but per- 
haps the better plan is to spray with one 
of the advertised insecticides? Earwigs 
are troublesome to young flower-buds, and 
they also pierce the points of growing 
shoots. Rarely, however, is it till later in 
the season that there is trouble with them 
to any extent. When Bamboo-canes are 
employed for training the plants there is 
sure refuge in the hollow part at top. It 
will be advisable to block these holes with 
putty. Traps—the old-fashioned way of 
placing dry Grass in small flower-pots— 
can be set among the leaves. When the 
stems of Broad Beans are available these 
can be cut into short lengths and placed 
among the leaves of the plants, blowing 
out the earwigs each day or two into a 
vessel of hot water. Rust, not nearly so 
prevalent as formerly, may be noticed by 
raised dark spots at the backs of the 
leaves. Sulphide of potassium, 4 oz. toa 
gallon of water, may be used as a spray. 
This kills the spores of the disease, and it 
is also a capital remedy for mildew, that 
should not, however, come until the cooler 
nights of autumn.—H. 8. 


Old stools of early-flowering Chrysan- 





Plants do better by going | 
through the night on the side of dryness | 

















themums.—I can understand growers Gis-— 


carding old stools of mid-season and late- 
flowering Chrysanthemums after 


they | 


have secured sufficient rooted cuttings, but 


it seems a pity that the same treatment 
should be meted out to old plants of the 
early -flowering sorts. If one cannot 
always find room for them in the flower- 
border a few in pots are welcome in the 
time of blooming, and there are often 
corners in the vegetable garden where one 
may plant a few. I find that such plants 
come in most useful for providing cut 
blooms. This cannot always be said of 
plants in a border where an eye is given 
to the best’ display over the longest time. 
—W OODBASTWICKE. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums — old 
plants in borders.—If not already done, it is 
advisable that the old stools of early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums in the borders should be 


overhauled and divided. It is not wise to 
allow old plants to go year after year without 


examination, nor is it wise to permit them to 
become ungainly in size. A moderate-sized 


clump is better in every way than a large one. 


It is quite as important that outdoor flower- 
ing plants should be grown from cuttings every 


year, treating the plant as one specimen and 


not as a conglomeration of -roots, which in 
efiect is what a large clump often means.— 
'TTOWNSMAN. 
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ORCHIDS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM PESCATOREI. 

A FLOWER of a good form of this Orchid 
measures 4 inches or more across, the 
blossoms either pure white or slightly 
tinted with rose, while the spots, of course, 
vary with different plants. It is easily 
recognised by its fiddle-shaped lip, the 
habit being very much like that of O. 
erispum. Though the heavily - spotted 
forms are very valuable from a monetary 
point of view, I like the chaste, pure 
white ones much better. 

O. Peseatorei is an easily grown plant in 
a suitable house, and, given proper treat- 
ment, more easily managed in fact than 
O. crispum. 
large plants, either imported or estab- 
lished, good masses that will fill a 6-inch 





or 8-inch pot if possible, as these are not | 


ww 





liable to damage by a slight check, as is 
the case with small bits. If newly im- 
ported, pot up as soon as_ thoroughly 
cleaned, in crocks alone, and keep them 
moist by watering once a day or oftener. 
Place in a fairly 
house until the growths come away and 
are about to emit roots, when a very little 


peat and Sphagnum—the latter pre- 
dominating—should be placed over the 


crocks. I find it safest to leave the plants 
in the extra warmth until the first set of 
pseudo-bulbs is finished. Then, if roots 
are freely produced, the plants take 
their new home during the first season and 
are safe. If, on the other hand, they are 


checked the first year, they rarely do well | 
this | 


for several seasons, if ever. After 
they may with advantage be placed in the 
coolest house. 


roots. About 1 inch may be left above the 
Crocks in the smallest pots, a little more 


The best plan is to procure | 


yarm, moist, and shady | 


to | 


Established plants dislike | 
a large body of close material about their | 
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in the larger sizes, and if they have just | moist atmosphere is needed, and shade 
comfortable room, or about 13 inches all| from strong sunlight is necessary. The 








round, the pots are large enough. 
The best time to repot established speci- | 


mens is when the new pseudo-bulbs are | 
| 


forming and the plant emitting young 
roots. All the year round a moist, genial | 


atmosphere must be kept up about the 
plants, a good night temperature for the | 
winter being 50 degs., while during the 
hottest summer weather the house should | 
be kept at about 60 degs. during the day. | 
A regular and well-balanced temperature, 
all the air possible both by day and night, 
shade in summer, and a clear light in 
winter are the cardinal points in its cul- 
ture. With regard to root moisture, the | 
plants require careful watching, and 
should never remain really dry for any 
length of time. The activity or otherwise 
of the roots the 
quantity needed, while light spraying over- 


is 


head should , 
not be neg- 
lected in hot 
weather. A |} 
great many 
named _ vyarie- 
LIES exTst 
some fairly | 
plentiful, | 
others very 
choice and 
rare, but all 
are beautiful, | 


and it is an Orchid that should be freely 
represented in either large or small collec- 
tions. Te Fes 





Vanda Sanderiana.—Of the numerous 
Vandas in cultivation none can equal this. 
It was first discovered by M. Roebelin on | 
the south-east coast of Mindanao in 1882. 
Since then it has frequently been im- 
ported, and some splendid examples have | 
been exhibited from time to time by vari- | 
ous growers. It flowered in the summer 
of 1883 in the collection of Mr. Lee, of 
Downside, Leatherhead. The almost flat 
flowers are each about 5 inches across, the 
upper sepal soft rose suffused with white, 
the two lower tawny yellow veined and 
erossed with red. The soft rose petals are | 
spotted with red near the base, while the 
small lip is similar in colour. The flower- 
ing season is usually late summer, but 
spikes appear at different’ dates through- | 
out the year, During growth a warm, 





best guide to the | 


A flowering spike of Odontoglossum 


soil used shoul@ be Osmunda fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss, and any roots that push 
out of the stem above the compost should be 
brought down in such a way that they will 
enter the pot. In the winter the water 
supply is reduced, but at no time ought 
the plants to become excessively dry at 
the base, or loss of leaves will result.— 
TA Bs 





DENDROBIUMS. 
AT a recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, at Vincent-square, a first- 
class certificate was awarded to Dendro- 
bium Lady Colman (Artemis x Findlay- 
anum), which shows that there is still 
room for further developments in this 
showy and useful genus. Some of the best 
hybrids have been produced from inter- 
crossing a hybrid with a species, and the 





Pescatoret. 


above is a typical illustration. Probably 
the most popular and easily-grown Den- 


| drobium is nobile, which has white seg- 


ments tipped with rose-purple, while the 
lip has a deep crimson blotch in the throat. 
There are also sevéral well-marked and 
distinet varieties. 

CULTURE.—Where a large collection is 


| Srown a separate house or division is set 


apart for their accommodation, but where 
only a small number is cultivated this is 
neither essential nor desirable. The best 
alternative is to place them either in the 
warm Orchid-house or plant-stove during 
srowth, and when this is completed (which 
can be ascertained by the appearance of 
the terminal leaf) they should be removed 
to a drier, cooler, and lighter house to 
thoroughly ripen the bulbs. Soon after 
they pass out of flower new shoots will 
appear at the base of the last made pseudo- 
bulb, and just before they form roots any 
repotting must be done. It is important 
that the rooting medium be always main- 
tained in a sweet condition, so the repot- 
ting or top-dressing should be done annu- 
ally if such a course is necessary. Large 
receptacles are not required, and either 
pans or ordinary flower-pots can be used, 
the former if it is decided to suspend the 
plants from the roof. Each must be filled 
to one-third of its depth with drainage, the 
compost being made up of Osmunda-fibre, 
good fibrous peat, and Sphagnum Moss in 
equal parts, cutting these materials up 
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moderately fine, and when mixing them 
together adding a sprinkling of crushed 
erocks. Hach plant must be made firm, 
but hard potting is not suggested, and it 
may be necessary to tie the bulbs to sticks 
or the wire handles attached to the pans. 
All the old, back, useless pseudo-bulbs 
ought to be cut away, but four will be 
needed behind each lead or growing point. 
If it is desired to increase the stock these 
old bulbs may be cut up into lengths, and 
if placed in a propagating frame they will 
soon push out growths from the nodes, and 
when they commence to root they can be 
put into small pots and grown on. After 
repotting, the plants should be given a 
light position in a warm stove-like tem- 
perature, and carefully watered until they 
are rooting freely. When this stage is 
reached water may be afforded more 
generously, and the foliage sprayed over 
on bright days. The atmosphere should be 
kept moist, only sufficient shade being 
allowed to prevent injury to the leaves, 
and ventilation given according to the out- 
side temperature. This is an important 
factor in the successful cultivation of Den- 
drobiums, for unless this detail is carried 
out the black-spot will occur. When 
growth is completed the water supply can 
be gradually reduced, and after being 
arranged in their resting quarters only 
enough need be given to prevent the 
pseudo-bulbs shrivelling. SADOXx. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cycnoches.—In habit the Cycnoches are 
similar to the Catasetums and require 
much the same treatment. They are 
known as the ‘‘ Swan’s-neck’’ Orchids, 
from the long, slender, arching column of 
many of the plants, especially in C. 
chlorochilon. This is the best known of 
the genus, its large fragrant flowers being 
vellowish-green, while the creamy-white 
lip has a blotch of dark green at the base. 
The other species usually met with is ©. 
pentadactylon, which bears pendulous 
racemes of greenish-yellow flowers barred 
and blotched with chocolate-brown, while 
parts of the lip are white spotted with 
red, the column being purple below the 
anther. Another species is peruvianum, 
while maculatum and Loddigesi are occa- 
sionally met with. Where the plants have 
been rested they will now be moving, and 
when the new growth is about 2 inches 
long repotting may be done. Ordinary 
flower-pots or teak wood baskets are the 
best receptacles, and both must be well 
drained. The compost should consist of 
Osmunda fibre, Polypodium fibre, and 
Sphagnum Moss in equal parts. Through- 
out the growing period a warm, moist 
atmosphere is necessary, and the plants 
ought to receive as much sunlight as possi- 
ble, but the leaves must not be injured. 
If a division is set apart for Dendrobiums, 
the Cycnoches can be grown with them, 
and excellent results will be obtained. 
When in flower the best effect is produced 
by suspending the plants from the roof, 
and after the scapes are cut off less mois- 
ture is needed both in the atmosphere and 
at the root. When at rest only enough 
water should be given to maintain the 
pseudo-bulbs in a plump condition.—S. 

Cattleya Mossiz.—Of this, one of the 
most beautiful of the labiata section, there 
are both white and coloured forms. A 
typical example has rosy-lilac sepals and 
petals, with a crimson and rose lip, 
marked with yellow. It first flowered in 
the collection of Mrs. Moss, Otterspool, 
near Liverpool, after whom it is named. 
The flowering period is May and June, and 
thus it figures largely in many groups at 
the summer shows. There is considerable 
variation in the colour of the labellum— 
in some it is rich purple and others are 
characterised hy the amount of arange- 




















yellow that spreads over a large portion of 
the lip. Two of the most desirable varie- 
ties are Reineckiana and Wageneri. The 
former has pure-white sepals and petals, 
while the beautifully fimbriated lip is 
marked with lilac-mauve and crimson, and 
has a yellow disc. The culture is simple, 
provided the compost is kept sweet and 
due regard paid to watering.—B. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


—_—_ 


FLOWERS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 
At this season the greenhouse is particu- 
larly gay with flowering plants, as, apart 
from what may be regarded as the 
ordinary occupants, many other subjects 
contribute to the display. ‘The use of 
hardy shrubs brought on under glass, so 
that they anticipate by some time their 
usual season of blooming when out-of- 
doors, is greatly on the increase, and a 
valuable addition they are. Practically all 
early-flowering shrubs are more or less 
amenable to this treatment, but some are 
far more popular than others, In the fore- 
most rank stand the Azaleas, both the 
forms of A. mollis and the numerous 
Ghent varieties. The plants of A. mollis 
are more compact and the flowers larger 
than those of the others, while on the 
other hand the Ghent Azaleas have a much 
wider range of colour in the flowers, while 
they are also more sweetly scented. The 
Japanese Prunus japonica, with double, 
rosette-like blossoms, in colour white or 
blush, is one of the best of all shrubs for 
greenhouse decoration. Its near ally, the 
Himalayan Prunus triloba, is also an 
equal favourite. Dwarf plants of the 
double-flowered Cherries, too, are very 
fine. Spirzeas, particularly S. arguta and 
S. confusa, flower profusely under glass, 
while the golden blossoms of MKerria 
japonica flore pleno cause it to stand out 
conspicuous from all its associates. Quite 
distinct, too, is Wistaria sinensis, which 
has of late years come prominently for- 
ward for greenhouse decoration. It is 
seen at its best when grown as a standard, 
as then the pendulous racemes of mauve- 
coloured, Pea-shaped blossoms are very 
effective in a group. Lilacs have long been 
favourites for forcing, the most popular of 
all for the purpose being the pure white 
Marie Legraye, which flowers freely even 
when quite small, whereas the double- 
flowered varieties are more effective when 
larger. Another old-time favourite is 
Deutzia gracilis. The newer Deutzia 
Lemoinei is also well suited for the same 
purpose. Early-flowering Rhododendrons, 
Magnolias, and the  double- flowered 
Peaches are also very striking. The pretty 
little Magnolia stellata must on no account 
be passed over. A great many other sub- 
jects are also amenable to this treatment, 
but enough has been given to show the 
great variety that exists among them. 

3uLBS.—Other hardy plants that con- 
tribute to the embellishment of the green- 
house at this season are the various bulbs, 
such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and 
various others. They are grown in im- 
mense numbers for the purpose, and their 
popularity was well shown at the Horti- 
cultural Hall on March 10th and 11th, 
when the exhibition of bulbs drew an 
immense number of visitors. Other hardy 
subjects include the Lily of the Valley, 
Solomon’s Seal, Spirxas of different sorts, 
and Dielytra spectabilis, all of which will 
flower freely under glass. 

What may be regarded as greenhouse 
plants pure and simple constitute a long 
list. Among Primulas alone there is a 
great variety, for the forms of the Chinese 
Primula are now almost innumerable. 
Next to this comes P, obconica, the range 
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of whose colour extends from white to 
deep crimson. Two  yellow-flowered 
Primulas are also very attractive, viz., 
P. Kewensis and P. verticillata, while a 
eomparatively new-comer has become very 


popular. This is the Chinese P. mala- 
coides, whose small pale lilac-coloured | 


blossoms are borne in great profusion. 

Already this is showing signs of a sportive | 
character, for a white form is in general 
cultivation, and a double-flowered and an 
extra robust variety have been shown. 
Cyclamens of distinct colour are now 
numerous., There is, however, a tendency 
to encourage the curious crested flowers 
which are no favourites of mine, though, 
of course, in this, as in other matters, 
opinions vary considerably. Cinerarias 
contribute their share to the display and 
they are justly valued. While the old 
type with large massive heads of flower is 
still grown to a certain extent, the lighter 
and more elegant forms, including the 
tall-growing C. stellata, have within re- 
cent years come to the front. The double- 
flowered varieties, at one time thought 
highly of, have now practically dis- 
appeared. 

HippEAsTRuMs. — The large Lily-like 
flowers of the Hippeastrum, varying in 
eclour from white or nearly so to deep 
crimson, are remarkably showy. but at 
the same time they do not last long. The 
blossoms are, however, so striking that 
they must on no account be omitted. In 
addition to the above there is a great num- 
ber of different subjects that now contri- 
bute to the floral display, notably Arum 
Lilies, Zonal Pelargoniums, Carnations, 
Freesias, Lilium longiflorum, Hupatoriums 
of sorts, Abutilons, Acacias, Begonias, 
and many others. 

HARD-WOODED PLANTS. — Though these 
are much less popular than they were 
years ago, there*are some that still retain 
their hold on the public fancy and are 
still generally met with. Of them the 
first place must, I think, be assigned to 
Indian Azaleas. which are still sent to 
this country from Pelgium in immense 
numbers during the autumn months, 
There is a grent variety amongst them, 
but of the white-flowered kinds the good 
old Deutsche Perle is in its way unsur- 
passed, as, in addition to its other de- 
sirable features, it can without difficulty 
be had in bloom very early. Nearly ail 
those sent from Belgium are grafted on 
to stems about 6 inches in height, though 
some tall standards have of late been sent. 


over. One variety is largely grown as 
neat little bushy plants raised from 
cuttings. This is Hexe, plants of which 


in 4-inch pots are quite a mass of small 
bright carmine-crimson biossoms, and in 
this form they meet with a ready sale. 
They are particularly valuable as an 
edging to the larger kinds. Camellias, 
though not grown so much as _ they 
formerly were, show signs of increasing 
popularity, but the single and semi-double 
kinds are more appreciated than those 
with very double blossoms. Some of the 
Heaths are just now flowering freely, 
notably Hrica Wilmoreana, }. persoluta, 
I. candidissima, E. Spenceriana, EH. 
gracilis vernalis, and H. Cavendishi.. The 
delicious Violet-like~ fragrance of the 
blessoms of Boronia megastigma ensures 
its hold on the popular favour. Beside 
this there are B. heterophylla, with ear- 
mine-rose-coloured blossoms, and a little 
later on the rosy-red Boronia elatior will 
be at its best. WD 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds,”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions — 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and _ 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 158. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.G@ 
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CAMPANULA STEVENI NANA. 

}) Tue accompanying illustration affords a 
4 fairly good idea of the character of one of 


\the neatest and prettiest of early, summer- 


spreads with almost mat-like density, and 
at flowering-time is rarely more than a 
couple of inches high. For some time the 
flowers maintain a tubular outline, and at 
The are each 
ge indeed for the 
size of the plant, and seen some erect, 
‘some nearly horizontal, and so on, an 


presently reflex. blossoms 


effect by no means common and decidedly | 


pretty is the result. In colour the flowers 
approximate to the blue in Delphinium 
Belladonna, hence the plant 
from that point of view. 
prefers a light, sandy soil, 


The 
and 


plant 
is not 


averse to a peaty mixture. It is 
descendant from the Caucasian ©. Steveni, 
and originated with Mr. 
Prichard, the new-comer 
a batch of seedlings of the typical species. 


award of merit. E. H. JENKINS. 





Saxifraga scardica obtusa.—If, 
the w 


among 
~alth of white-flowered Saxifrages, 


there is one which should find a place in | 


all collections, and be freely represented 
in rock garden, or alpine-house, that one 
is the above. Indeed, 
is good enough for all, 
tip-top flower quality. 
eestasies over 


even if not of quite 

One may go into 
a high-class flower—S. Tal- 
at its best—but one 
may also write of a Saxifrage from the 
garden point of view, and that type of ‘t 
which possesses a certain merit and utility 
of its own without fastidiousness. We 
‘have here just such a plant. Its flowers 
are of the purest white, albeit a little 
Starry when reaching maturity, which 


a1 
| there are no rocks at all, 
Reginald | 
appearing among | 





| enhances rather than lessens the effect of a | 


inches in height and are three to five 
flowered, sometimes more. The roundly- 
ended leaves of the rosettes 
tinguishing feature of the plant which first 
did duty as S.:scardica vera. That to 


» 
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are also a dis- | 


| which reference is made is perfectly happy | 


| 


flowering alpines, so good and choice in- | 
deed that no collection of these plants | 
seould well afford to be without it. Of a | 
earpeting habit of growth, the plant | 


maturity the corolla lobes open out and | 


is welcome 


Campanula Stevent 


| about it. 

A fine mass of it was exhibited at the | 
Chelsea show in 1913, when it gained an | 
| if it itself slopes slightly southwards, 
| much 


| as 
| a careful preparation of the soil. 
in these respects it | 


8. 


in well-drained sandy loam.—S. V. § 


TOO MANY STONES 


For many years in all I have written about | 


rock gardens I have tried to show the ab- 
surd way in which rock gardens are made 
with stones instead of plants. It is almost 
the invariable rule to use fifty stones where 
ten would have done. Now I find the 
same thing said by he Times, and doubt- 
less we shall soon hear it also from the 
Daily Mail and the other popular papers, 


and common sense wi ave its way at| 
£ sense will have its way a | good form may be 


last. 


“It is a pity, perhaps, that rock gardens 


are so called, since many people think that | 


they ought, therefore, to consist mainly of 
rocks, or, at any rate, that it is impossible 
to grow mountain ~-lants without rocks 
But, in the Alps, the most beautiful 
flowery stretches are often not on steep 





Nana. 


but flat lawns, where 
and it is easy 
to have one of these flowery stretches in 
the rock garden if you go the right way 
It will look its best, perhaps, 
in front of a rocky mound, or with the 
mound curving round the back of it; and 
so 
the better. gut, though many 
beautiful alpines will thrive in Mngland 
without rocks and some will thrive in the 
ordinary border, a flowery stretch, such 
we imagine, cannot be ensured without 

Yet this 
preparation is easily made; and, when 
once made, will last for years with a little 
feeding from time to time. The first ex- 
pense is not great, and there need be little 
or none afterwards. 

“A sunny and, if possible, well-drained 
position should be cblosen. All the soil 
should be taken out to a depth of 23 feet 
to 8 feet. At the bottom should be placed 


rocky slopes, on 





about 1 foot of drainage—small stones or | 


brokeu brickbats or ereeks; 
the natural drainage the sharper, 
course, must the artificial be; 


of 
and the 


but the worse | 


mass of it. Its pale greep peduncles reach | drainage for such a bed cannot be too 








| natural, 
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sharp. Above the drainage should be 
Placed a mixture composed half of small 
granite or limestone chips, quarter of 
light good loam, and quarter of well-de- 
cayed leaf-mould, all well mixed. Tread 
this mixture down firmly, and the bed is 
ready for the plants. It need contain no 


recks except such as are wanted for 
stepping-stones about it, and those should 
be carefully placed. so as to look as 


and to be as convenient, 
ble. If it is large, 
run across it, and this looks best if it 
paved with rough, flat stones, between 
which the plants will soon run.’’ Ww. 


as possi- 
a winding path may 





ANEMONE BLANDA SCYTHINICA. 
To the typical. Grecian Windflower this 
either a successor in 
point of time, or even flowering with it, 
according to soil and locality. In any case 
it is so good and distinct, so entirely differ- 
ent in habit and colour effects, that it is 
welcome at any time and in any company. 
I look upon it as among the most precious 
of spring flowers. It is one of those 
flowers which, even in the earliest bud 
stage, respond to a very little sun-heat, 
and then, day by day, as the flower 
and increases, at its maximum to nearly 
five-shilling-piece size, it reveals all the 
beauty with which it is endowed. ‘To 
watch this precious flower unfold from 
day to day, its greater charms are both 
interesting and educational. In the early 
days of their opening the flowers remain 
expanded for a brief period only. And 
they are not early risers. Later, as they 
develop strength and size, they are earlier 
awake and remain expanded for some 
hours. I have noticed that flowers which 
have their definite periods of sleep as well 
as working hours are those which endure. 
This Anemone is one of them. In colour 
the exterior of the petals is a deep, almost 
ultramarine blue; the upper surface of the 
petals white suffused with a blue shade, 
which but enhances the white. Hence it 
is attractive from the bud stage onwards. 
Yet, notwithstanding these good attributes, 
the subject of this note, does not appear 
to be well known or freely grown. Sun- 
lover and loyer of well-drained, light, 
sandy or heath-like soils, it requires 
nothing more than these to bring it to per- 
fection. And, like the typical kind, it is 
precious to the gardener because of its 
free-seeding attributes, and, what is more, 
the shortness of time—eighteen months or 
so—that is necessary to transform seeds 
into flowering plants. BH. H. JENKINS. 


ages 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxifraga Petraschi.—I consider this is 
one of the best white-flowered kinds fol- 
lowing the Burseriana section. Its season 
is March-April, and it usually commences 
flowering about the middle of the first- 
named month. The flowers, one to three, 
on 13-inch high peduncles, are of the 
purest white, well developed rosettes pro- 
ducing primary flowers each 1 inch across. 
The roundish ovate petals produce an 
almost circular flower, but at maturit y they 
spread widely open and are then slightly 
reflexed. The petals, too, are slightly 
waved and have notched margins. The 
habit is good, and given generous treat- 
ment the plant is free flowering. Like 
many another of the race, this seems to 
revel in a soil liberally mixed with sand- 
stone. This, with perfect drainage and 
free supplies of summer moisture, is ealcu- 
lated to bring success in its train.—R. R. S 

The Bladder Pod.—Vesicaria utriculata 
is a handsome Wallflower-like plant, with 
| clear yellow flowers in rather arching 
racemes. It is a capital plant for the rock 
garden, and came into flower about mid- 
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April this season. It lasts in bloom for a 
long time, and at present associates well 
with such Aubrietias as Dr. Mules, the 
clear, bright yellow flowers looking 
specially well in the rock garden where 
the two are associated. After the flower- 
ing is over, an interesting feature of the 
plants is the small bladder-like seed- 
pods. It is quite perennial, but in time 
the plants’ get shabby and should be re- 
placed by. seedlings. It can also be pro- 
pagated from cuttings, but.the plants so 
produced are not such free-growers as 
seedlings. On a wall or on rockwork in 
dry soil, Vesicaria utriculata is quite at 


home.—S. ARNOTT. 
Saxifraga Kyrillii—Though there are 
now many good yellow-flowered kinds, 


there is still room for this, which, while 
possessing the merit of distinctness, is 
slightly in advance of Boydi and Pauline 
—its chief competitors at the moment—in 
time of flowering. Then it would appear 
to be possessed of a vigour of its own, 
which, if maintained, will render it doubly 
valuable. Vigour in these things, how- 
ever, is very much a question of cultiva- 
tion not of a day, but continuously. The 
subject of the present note is taller than 
some, its flower-stems being fully 4 inches 
high and _ self - supporting; peduncles 
slightly glandular pubescent, eight to ten- 
flowered; pedicels nearly an inch long. 
The pale-yellow flowers have reflexing 
petals, which part slightly at maturity. 
The habit of the plant is between S. mar- 
ginata and S. Rocheliana, and suggests a 
plant of good constitution. I find this 
plant does well in a moderately good loam, 
that is, one less gritty than that usually 
recommended. Opening about the third 
week of March, it remains good for nearly 
three weeks.—b. J. 

Primula saxatilis.—Although the name 
of this Primula suggests that it is a rock- 
loving plant, it would appear to be much 
more accommodating than the name 
would suggest. I have several plants here 
which have been put into different posi- 
tions to see which suited it best. These 
comprise rockwork, moraine (both with 
and without lime), bog, and loamy soil, 
and in all of these it appears to be doing 
quite well. It is closely related to P. cor- 
tusoides, but has longer pedicels. The 
flowers are rose and the plant blooms 
freely. It bloomed in March and April 
this season, coming first on a sunny 
moraine.—Hss, 

Saxifraga Sundermanni.—This is a 
novelty of more than ordinary merit and 
free-flowering to boot. In petal quality 
the flower is not unlike that of my hybrid 
S. bursiculata, but coming a month later, 
and distinct in all other respects, it does 
not enter into competition with that plant. 
The pure-white, somewhat-cupped flowers, 
each 3 of an inch across, are borne three 
or more on 38-inch high peduncles. The 
barren rosettes are each about 3 of an 
inch across, the linear. leaves con- 
spicuously marked with white dots. The 
plant grows freely, and will be welcome in 
late March and early April, when the bulk 
of the Burseriana set.is. over for the 
season. The tufted growth of the plant 
suggests that frequent division is best, or 
where that is not convenient a good mulch- 
ing of loam and sand should be worked 
gently into the tufts.—H. 

Dryas octopetala.—In bloom at the present 
time, this neat little evergreen plant is easily 
distinguished by its dense green tufts and its 
pretty white flowers. It is perfectly hardy and 
impervious to wet, and can be easily increased 
by division. This is well-grown_in the rock 
garden at Broughton House, Kirkcudbright. 
A smaller and less frequently noted variety is 
D. o. minima, which is very useful for cover- 
ing too obtrusive stones in the rock garden. 
The flowers, white with a yellow centre, are 


borne on stalks from 4 inches to 6 inches high. 
—W. McG., Kirkcudbright. 











GARDEN FOOD. 


ASPARAGUS FOR HOME OR 
MARKET. 

OnE of our correspondents sends us an 
article to bolster up the common way of 
growing Asparagus badly—that is, in lines 
a foot apart—and he says that no 
Asparagus has the true flavour unless it 
is green to the base. His old assumption 
that the old dried bundles he sees in 
certain windows are characteristic of the 
right thing is baseless. It is all very 
well for those who grow Asparagus in 
gardens to gather some spindly stuff and 
eat it at once, but how about the immense 
trade in Asparagus from northern France! 
We ought to grow it ourselves, because 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hants, and other 
counties have the soil fit to grow it well, 
and our people can force it as well as any. 
But it is hopeless if one begins with the 
idea that Asparagus is only good if 
gathered green. Much of the Asparagus 
in British gardens would in other coun- 
tries be made into soup or omelettes, and 
would not otherwise appear on any decent 
table. Anyone who has eaten Asparagus 
in French houses and restaurants knows 
that it is always served in medium size, 
and that the great big sorts are merely 
grown for show. Whether we grow 
Asparagus for our use or for the market, 
it is impossible to grow it well in the way 
recommended by our friend—in beds and 
the plants a foot: apart. 





THE USE OF FATS IN COOKING 
VEGETABLES. 

In recipes for cooking vegetables may 
often be noticed the addition of animal fats 
of various kinds. These do harm instead 
of good. Foods that are naturally whole- 
some are often made indigestible by the 
use of grease of various sorts. In view of 
the false butters now in use—margarine, 
ete.—it is more than ever necessary to be 
careful as to the addition of fats to veget- 
able food. It is a common way with cooks 
to serve new Potatoes in butter—wholly 
needless. Baked Potatoes are far more 
wholesome and pleasant to the taste than 
any ‘‘mashing’’ of them with various ad- 
ditions. Good British Peas, too, gathered 
young are in no need of any addition even 
of the best butter, though butter is often 
served with them. Bad or hard Peas may 
want the cook’s butter. Sugar is some- 
times added by the foreign cook dealing 
with his hard, little Peas. Melted butter 
is often used to spoil good vegetables. 
Among others, Seakale is much better 
eaten without it. 

All interested in the increased use of 
good garden food should note that some 
vegetables said to be unwholesome owe 
their bad repute to dressing them with 
grease of various kinds. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


“ Peppers.’’—I see in The Queen newspaper 
an article on cooking and using things with 
the above name. It puzzles me. Please say 
what the fruit or vegetable is, “F. G.” [It 
also puzzles us. To be sure if it had the same 
effect on others, we submitted the question to 
one of the best and oldest fruit trade houses 
in Covent Garden, who sent us this :— 

All 


[I am as much puzzled as you are. 
the illustrations shown are what we term 
‘““Pimientos.”?> They are certainly not 
‘‘ Peppers’? as we understand them. We 
have during the season (about September, 
I believe) fresh Chilies, Capsicums, and 
Pimientos. Chilies are grown here rather 
freely in pots, and also planted out for 
the market. Capsicums, which we get 
largely from France, are sold in large 
quantities for pickling, ete., but the 
Pimiento is a large, coarse-looking fruit, 
which we. receive principally from Madeira 











in fine condition, both red and green. They 
are mostly used by the cooks and chefs in 
the neighbourhood of Soho. Chilies are 
grown largely by George Girdler, of 
Barnes; also Mr. Mizen, at Mitcham. I 
should imagine the writer is confusing 
Pimiento with the Capsicum.—H. A. C.] 


Sugar Corn.—This seems to be increasingly 
favoured now, and in such a summer as that 
of 1913 it can be grown to perfection. Sown 
under glass in small pots during April, and 
planted out in a sunny position in late May, 
Sugar Corn does well. The cobs are gathered 
when nearly full grown, but still green. The 
plants may be set out in rows 3 feet apart, 
and the soil does not need to be too rich. 
Those who appreciate a novelty in vegetables 
might do worse than give Sugar Corn a trial. 
Good sorts are Mammoth Sugar (a tall Corn) 
and Quarantain (a dwarf variety).—KIRK. 


“ POT-POURRI MIXED BY TWO.’’* 
Tits is a book which is difficult to describe, 
as it is a curious mixture of many things 
—gardening, food, tours in Germany, and 
also the shooting of a badger, which was 
silly enough to make its way into the 
garden. ‘The plan is to print letters which 
passed between the two authoresses, and 
here and there to interpolate a number of 
recipes for food. The gardening is true 
enough but not new. Mrs. Harle is a real 
food reformer and a very good cook, as 
anyone knows who has had the pleasure 
of dining at her table. What she says 
about vegetarian cookery is very true :— 


“All the schools of vegetarian cookery that 
I know of make the same mistake of trying to 
imitate the strong flavour that belongs to 
meat foods; most of the extracts sold to add to 
soups are made of Mushrooms, and disagree 
vilely with many people. Onions and herbs 
judiciously used are the correct flavourings 
for vegetarian savouries, but it is no use giv- 
ing people what they do not like, and some 
people prefer sweet fruits and spices, as Red 
Currant jelly and Cranberries are used by 
mixed feeders. So many vegetarian cookery 
books give recipes for dishes which are to be 
fried. This I think a great mistake, as unless 
frying is very well-done it is an objection- 
able way of preparing food and always expen- 
sive, the success depending on the skill of the 
cook and the amount of really good butter 
that is used. All dishes that are prepared for 
frying can be equally well baked, with the ex- 
ception of fritters, which must be fried in 
deep butter, and in a frying basket.” 


Bearing in mind the awful trash they 
give us in the vegetarian restaurants and 
the slow progress that has been made in 
garden food, her help will be frankly 
welcomed. 


“The fact that all the fireproof dishes that 
were so long used only on the Continent, and 
a short time ago could be bought only at a 
few shops in London, are now on sale in every 
town, is a proof that people have awakened 
to the fact that good vegetarian cooking can- 
not be done in iron pots, but it is extraor- 
dinary how conservative people are and how 
difficult it is to change the habits and food 
of a nation, and many housewives still furnish 
their kitchen at the ironmonger’s. Another 
advantage of the fireproof crockery is that 
the dishes can come into the dining-room, 
which saves the extra labour of dishing up and 
cooling process of turning the food from one 
dish to another, and does away with the old 
plated dishes in which the food soon got cold 
unless it was served in very large quantities. 
It is-a sad thing that the cooking of veget- 
ables abroad, which at one time was so excel- 
lent, has degenerated: into what is supposed 
to. please the ‘British tourist—viz., -badly 
treated tinned Peas. The great fault in cook- 
ing all vegetables of the Cabbage tribe is cook- 
ing in far too much water and using salt and 
soda; also, many cooks do not understand that 
vegetables lose their flavour if boiled for too 
long a time.” 


If one were an autocrat, and had power 
to compel Mrs. Harle to write a book on 
food, not mixing it up with anything else, 


_the result would be a very good one. 


The recipes are for the most part good, 
but a little too short. To get the British 
cook to move away from butcher’s meat 
and cabbage wants a book in itself, in 
which all the recipes should be very clear 
and full. ; , 

The book will be helpful alike to amateur 
gardeners and to all interested in garden 
food. 





* “ Pot-Pourri Mixed by Two,” by Mrs. ©. W. Earle and — 
London; Smith, Elder and Co,, 16, — 


Miss Ethel Case. 
Waterloo-place. 
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Hy ROOM AND WINDOW. OUTDOOR PLANTS. frosts, and in spring are a dream of soft 
é ee mt Pa colour gradations, ranging from faintest 
| (HE TREE HEATH IN THE HOUSE. LILIES IN THE WILD GARDEN. sulphur to glowing orange - scarlet. 


i" Tue tree Heath (BH. arborea) was so happy | PERuars the Lily that lends itself most | Neither this Lily nor the beautiful Ber- 
J) and vigorous with me this past spring that | readily to informal grouping is the) muda Lily (L. Harrisi) can be depended 
' J found it of use indoors at a time when | Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum). Never| upon to last in good health when _ per- 

flowers are not too plentiful. This Heath | is the lofty Himalayan Lily (L. giganteum) | manently planted in the open ground. In 














Tree Heath with Primroses tn bronze pan. 


Might often adorn a bank. Many people | seen to such advantage as when holding; many gardens, in order to ensure a fine 
. think it is tender, but so far it and the| aloft its tall flower-heads, 10 feet or more | yearly display of these two handsome 
 hearly allied EH. lusitanica are hardy in| in height, in a secluded dell, whose still | Lilies, a fresh consignment of bulbs is pur- 
/ Sussex, and thrive in my case in brown | air is heavy with the vanilla perfume that | chased annually. This fact, however, 

Soil. For years I hesitated to plant it, and | steals from its drooping, ivory-white bells. | should not deter amateurs from experi- 
80 lost much time. Mine are grown under | The gorgeous Golden-rayed Lily of Japan | menting with them. The old Orange Lily 
» Pines and form a very pretty undergrowth, | (L. auratum) is at its best when growing | (L. croceum), of stalwart growth, which is 
| and one not exhausting to the trees over-|in peat among dwarf Azaleas, which | able, when once established, to hold its 
: head, W. Sussex. | shelter its young growth from the late’ own with native herbage, increases in 
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beauty year by year, and the buff Lilium | 
excelsum is well worthy of naturalisation 
in the wild garden. If a still!:and some- 
what shaded situation can be provided for | 
them, and a deep bed of peat or leaf- 
mould arranged for, the beautiful Ameri- | 
ean Lilies, L. canadense, L. pardalinum, 
and L. superbum, make a most delightful 
picture. Shelter is almost indispensable 
in this case, as, if staking is requisite, 
these gracile Lilies are bereft of their 
chief charm. With tall, pliant stems, and 
flowers lightly poised on the ends of long, 
slender foot-stalks, they are the very per- 
sonification of grace. <A bulb of L. parda- 
linum threw up, this year, a flower-stem | 
nearly 7 feet high, which carried nearly 
fifty blooms. The handsome Lilium Hum- | 
boldti, with lake-spotted, apricot flowers, 
will also be found most ornamental, while 
the searlet Turk’s-cap (l. chaleedonicum), 
the most vividly coloured of all Lilies, and 
the white Martagon should not be omitted 
from any collection ; and the Tiger Lilies, | 
of which the best are L. t. Fortunei and 
L. t. splendens, show off their striking 





orange-red flowers most fitly in the early 





P. glaucescens, but has a large calyx and 
large leaves. It appears rather difficult. to 
secure true, as P. glaucescens does duty 
for it in most nurseries.—S. ARNOTT. 





IRISES OF THE RETICULATA 
GROUP. 
Wuite the number of early-flowering 


subjects, bulbous and otherwise, is greater 
to-day than ever it was, there is no group 
of plants which deserves such well-merited 
praise as these Irises. This may be due, 
on the one hand, to their intrinsic beauty, 
or it may in part be due to earliness, to 


hardiness,’ to colour, or in some in- 
stances to their unique fragrance. Every 


year they are among the earliest flowers 
exhibited that we regard as typical, I. reti- 
culata being, so to speak, first favourite. 
Naturally precious as a February garden 
flower, it is often in bloom in the open air 
by the middle of that month, being equally 
valuable asja pot plant for the cold green- 
house, where, with the assistance of a 
little sunheat, it will yield a fragrance that 





is unsurpassed. We suggest cool green- 


Trts histriovdes. 


autumnal days against a background of 
greenery. Should a still larger selection 
be required, L. Browni, L. davuricum, L. 


elegans, L. Henryi, L. Parryi, L. pyrenai- | 
| warmth is needed to develop it, and a 


cum, and lL. speciosum may be added. 
WYNDHAM JITZHERBERT. 





Primula glaucescens.—This is, as Dr. | 


MacWatt, of Duns, who knows these 


Buropean Primulas so well, said in his | 
paper at the Primula conference, P. caly- | 
of the| 


cina of commerce, and is one 





European Primulas of easy growth which | 
ean be cultivated in loamy soil on a level | 


spot in the rock garden or in a moraine. It 
ean do with a fair amount of moisture and 
does admirably with me, partially shielded 


from the sun by a large stone, but in a) 
There it appears to be | 


moist, light loam. 
more vigorous than under other conditions. 
It is rather curious that it apparently 
likes partial shade here, as in Nature it 


occurs on the southern slopes of the Italian | 
Tt varies in colour from lilac and | 


Alps. 


rose to purple, but the form I prefer and 
grow is that which has rich purple flowers. | 
The leaves are large and handsome and 
of a grey sea-blue, a point to which Dr. | 
MacWatt refers. 





P. calycina is a form of | 





bouse treatment for at least a portion of | 
the stock, since the fragrance is less pro- | 
nounced in the garden, and particularly so | 


among the earliest flowers. In_ short, 
sitting-room or sunny greenhouse is among 


the most likely places. 


eal kind, which is also the tallest grower— 


8 inches to 9 inches—the richest coloured, | 


and one of the earliest to bloom. It is, so 
to speak, an old-time favourite, and up- 
wards of forty years ago was annually 
exhibited at the early London shows. ‘The 
popularity it then gained it has enjoyed 


ever since, and to-day it is one of the most | 


admired of the early flowers of the year. 
The late Professor Michael Foster, in 

‘‘ Bulbous Irises,’’ looked upon this popu- 

lar species as a descendant—‘‘ a specialised 


form ’’—of the very old bulbous Iris, I. | 


Sisyrinchium, which still retains many of 
the characters of the bulbous Irises of long 
ago. Both have the netted bulb coats charac- 


teristic of their kind, while the bulbs vary | 

are | 
while | 
those of I. Sisyrinchium are more or less | 
Some of the other members of | from these things, important items ¢ul 


Those of I. reticulata 
to oval or oval-oblong, 


in form. 
roundish 


flattened. 


That possessing | 
the greater degree of fragrance is the typi- 








the set, too, are readily distinguished by 
the specialist by reason of the manner of 
bulb increase, such as Histrio and histri- 
oides having quite a little crowd of twenty 
ormoreminute, elongated bulblets about the 
bases of large flowering bulbs, while I. reti- 
culata may have less than half the number 
of larger size and varying in form. Then 
the constancy ofthe kinds is worthy of re- 
mark, and apart from the type, while all 
may be raised from seeds when these are | 
procurable, the yellow-flowered Danfordie 
and histrioides—the major form so-called 
are usually found to be the most reli- 
able. Both are easily raised from seeds, 
and, like others of the group, take about 
three years before making flowering bulbs. | 
CuLTIvaTIoN.—In Nature the soil in 
which these bulbous Irises grow so abund- 
antly is usually a stiffish loam, but as is 
the case with many another plant, infor- 
mation of that kind, interesting though it 
may be, is.of little practical help to the 
cultivator in the British Isles. Usually in 
heavy loams these bulbous Irises de- 
teriorate, often perish outright, while in | 
very sandy or heath-like soils, or those in 
which much vegetable matter is 
present, they appear well suited. 
The late Rev. H. Ewbank, in his 
garden at Ryde, prepared special | 
beds of light soil, largely com- 
posed of sand, for such things, | 
and these Irises did uncommonly | 
well, seeded freely, and rarely 
suffered from’ disease. . In the | 
very sandy, heath-like soil of the 
old Tooting Nursery the familiar 
old kind was largely grown, in- 
creasing rapidly from bulbs and 
offsets, and giving plenty of seed 
each year. In heavy soil in 
Gloucestershire, over lias Clay, the 
plant was a failure. The late 
Professor Foster preferred 
moderately firm loam, with 
annual lifting, and, given this, 
did not hesitate to heavily 
manure the ground in which they 
were growing. My own convic- 
tion after much experience and 
not a little observation is that 
annual lifting in this country is a 
chief factor in keeping these 
precious bulbs with us. It is, in 
my opinion, more to them than 
any soil or admixtures of soil, 
and of infinite importance to the 
















































plants in the event of.a cold, 
wet, or sunless summer. In 


the lifting and drying of these 
bulbs for commercial purposes we are 


apt to overlook the vast amount of 
good we are giving — all unwittingly 
it may be — these rootless. plants. 


We commit them again to the soil not 
a little refreshed and benefited by the en- 
forced rest, but minus the deteriorating 
influences and excitement inseparable 
from the soil in such a climate as ours. 
Hence, I would say to the amateur, lift 
the bulbs each year in late June or so soon 
as the seeds have ripened, and having 
stored them in dry silver sand for a few 
weeks, get them replanted before August 
is out. This resting period is also ecaleu- 
lated to keep the bulbs free from fungoid 
attack, which is liable to overtake them 
when left permanently in the soil. The 
fungus may be recognised by dull, black 
blotches on the coats of the bulbs, and 
prior to replanting, or even at lifting-time, 
all such discoloured parts should be re- 
moved and burnt. If allowed to remain 
the fungus permeates the tissues of the 
bulb with fatal results. Shaking the 
bulbs in a bag of sulphur is also good for 
checking the spread of the disease. Apart 
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turally are a sunny spot, a sheltered situa- 
tion, and perfectly drained soils. 

RAISING FROM SEED.—Those who are in- 
terested in raising these plants from seeds 
should remember that the seed-pods are 
quite 


either near the surface or even 


Spoon-shaped standards and 
marbled blue and white falls. 


heavily 


to be some confusion as to this (here 


tine, and is characterised by spreading, | tion) is a delightful plant and a great 


figured) and the preceding kind, that to. 


favourite. 
of the set. 


The flowers are the smallest 
It is readily distinguished by 


I. R. HISTRIOIDES.—Though there appears | its colour and by the minute, thread-like 


character of the standards. Asia Minor. 

I. VarTANI.—A_ pretty species from 
Nazareth, and one probably re- 
quiring some protection. The 








Iris reticulata Krelaget. 


slightly buried in the soil. The seeds are 
best sown in late autumn, in this way 
ayoiding the risk of the seedlings appear- 
ing in winter. They may be sown in the 
open ground or in pots, keeping the soil 
moist till the seedlings appear. Ordinary 
seed-pans are not advisable—they are too 
shallow for plants whose roots. strike 
deeply into the soil. 

THE BEST KINDS.—The chief points of dif- 
ference in the members of this little set 
are those of stature and colour, though 
none is more admired or popular than I. 
reticulata, which we refer to as the type. 
This has fragrant, deep violet coloured 
flowers, bearing a signal blotch of bright 


gold at the base of the blade of the | 
fall. The plant at flowering time is from | 


7 inches to 9 inches high, the angular 
leaves of similar length at that period, but 
often reaching 2 feet long when fully | 
frown, and armed with a horny point at | 
the tip. I. r. major, the true form, which | 
is rare, and which, I believe, originated 
With the late Mr. Max Leichtlin, is a plant 
of like colour with the above. I. r. cyanea 
and I. r. sophenensis are pale blue, but 
these are probably not now in cultivation, | 
or, at any rate, somewhat rare. I. r. Kre- 
lagei (see illustration), by some regarded 
as the typical kind, is the representative 
of the red-purple flowered forms. It is a 
dwarfer plant than the first, and is well 
represented in the figure referred to. | 
Seedlings of the typical kind are almost | 
imvariably of the Krelagei colour, thus | 
favouring the view that this latter, and not 
the first-named, is the true type. Both 
are found in the eastern regions of the 
Caucasus, the Krelagei form being the 
most abundant, as it is also the most vari- 
able. I. r. purpurea another of this | 
class of colour. 


18 





I. 8, Histri0,.—This comes from Pales- 








( See opposite page. ) 


which Professor Foster first gave the 
name histrioides is the one with erect 
standards and less. conspicuously-blotched 
falls. In lists the reverse is the more 
usual, histrioides being the major form. 
30th are very beautiful, and confined to 
Palestine. They are also earlier to flower 
than the type. 

I. BAKERIANA 
great beauty, 


€ 
« 


is 


of 


1 variable species of 
smaller stature, and 








species is of variable colour, 
usually some shade of blue. To 
a white-flowered form has been 
given the name The Pearl. The 
collected bulbs usually flower 
in December. It is quite a gem, 
but, like I. Bakeriana, is of 
delicate constitution. 

KH. H. JENKINS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Useful Dahlias. 
which will please on 
of their satisfactory 
stems are: Delice, a 
pink, close - petalled 
Mary Perrier, a giant Cactus 
sort. with scarlet - crimson 
blooms, the plant strong-grow- 
ing, too. Sweetbriar has 
mauve-coloured Cactus-shaped 
flowers, the plant growing to 
about 5 feet high. A rather 
dwarf sort with white blossoms 
is Mrs. Douglas Fleming. The 
colour of Sportsman is searlet, 





Dahlias 
account 
flower- 
pretty 
flower; 


and Rupert has flowers the 
ground colour of which is 
yellow, the other part brown. 
Ibis is notable for a distinet 
shade of orange with broad 
petals, and is very free to 
flower. Record is yellow suf- 
fused orange. Mrs. Stephens 
has blooms of a light yellow 
shade, the yellow of Phebus 


being a deep tint.~ Snowdon is 


pure white; H. H. Thomas 
crimson. Florrie Wells has blooms of 
a distinct rosy shade, and Ndith 


Carter is yellow and carmine, Stability, 


pink. The above, except where otherwise 
stated, have narrow, gracefully-shaped 
florets. <A fine thing is I. Wenham, which 


gives big exhibition blooms on quite up- 
right. stems; colour light fawn.—H. 
Megasea Stracheyi.—This only grows from 


4 inches to 8 inches high, the usual stature 
being about 6 inches. The flowers are pinkish, 





Iris Danfordie. 


readily distinguished by its eight side | 
leaves and blue, white-blotched flowers. | 
Mountsins of Mardin, on the confines of | 
Armenia, ete. 

I. Danrorpi® (Bornmiilleri).—The sgo- | 
called yellow I. reticulata (see illustra- | 





(‘See opposite page.) 


but there is a white variety. It blooms in 
March, and its only defect from a cultural 
standpoint is that it is not quite hardy. This 
lack of hardiness is not very pronounced, and 
can often be overcome by giving it a warm, 
sheltered place in light soil. It can be grown 
in the rock garden or in a sheltered border 
8S. ARNOTT, 
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ROSES. 


APPLYING HUMUS TO ROSE-BEDS. 


CERTAIN artificial manures, when care- 
fully mixed and used in moderation, may 
be safely used on established Roses, but 
by far the better way to provide nourish- 
ment is to make the soil rich in humus or 
decayed vegetable matter. A considerable 
amount of discussion has been going on 
lately as to the value of Peat-moss litter 
as a manure, the general opinion being in 
favour of its use. Personally, I think it 
forms a valuable.manure if it has been 
stacked for a year or more, for its original 
acidity absorbs a high percentage of 
ammonia, making it rich in that very im- 
portant constituent, nitrogen. If used 
fresh the acidity referred to will be in- 
jurious to plant life. For light, dry soils 
it is ideal, as it raises the water-holding 
power of the soil. Another good base for 
providing humus is Hop-manure, which, as 
a top-dressing, is ideal, keeping the soil 
loose and moist. Pure leaf - mould, 
especially that rich black kind to be found 
jn old woods, is perhaps the best of all 
humus-giving manures, but this also is 
weak in nitrates and is best used in con- 
junction with farmyard manure or Peat- 
moss litter. 

Rose-growers wishing to obtain a first- 
rate manure should build up their own 
stack. Place at the bottom a layer of 
good turf, adding a layer of stable manure. 
In the autumn collect as many leaves as 
possible and make a layer of these, adding 
soot or fine ashes, garden trimmings, ete, 
repeating the process until a good stack 
is formed. If cut down in a year’s time it 
will be found that a fine rich black 
manure is the result. 

It is usually necessary to apply manure 
as a top-dressing, as the roots of estab- 
lished plants cannot be disturbed, but care 
should always be taken to fork the manure 
in lightly. If left on the surface the soil 
will have a tendency to become sour. The 
hoe should be kept constantly at work, not 
only to keep down weeds, but also to allow 
the air and rain to do their work in free- 
ing the foods contained in the manure, and 
to conserve the moisture in the soil. 

EGLANTINE. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growths on Roses.—Would you please tell 
me what these brown warts on Roses Hiawatha 
and Dorothy Perkins are, and the remedy, if 
there is one?—KH. A. BELL. 

[The little warts on the branches are 
small masses of aerial roots, and are 
probably indicative of uncongenial soil 
conditions, such as lack of efficient drain- 
age. It would be well to cut them out, 
and in any case such thin growths as those 
you send us will be of little use to the 
plant. ] 


Rose Mrs. David McKee.— When pruning 
the other day some Hybrid Tea Roses my 
attention was attracted by the vivid 
colouring of the young growths of this 
variety. Owing to the mild winter the 
tose in question had made considerable 
progress and the orange-scarlet foliage 
was very ornamental. Apart from that 
Mrs. D. McKee is, when in flower, one of 
the finest of its colour, and, if not excep- 
tionally free-growing, it is yet sufficiently 
so to be worth inclusion in even the most 
select collection of Hybrid Teas.—Kirk. 

Rose Augustus Hartmann.—I note that this 
exceedingly fine show yariety of the Hybrid 
Tea, class will be put into commerce this com- 
ing autumn. Apart from the size of the 
flower, the colour—a cerise shade—is striking. 
It was exhibited well by Messrs. B. R. Cant 
and Sons last year; in fact, on more than one 
occasion it was honoured by being selected as 
the ‘best bloom ” in the show.—%. 
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FRUIT. 


OLD-FASHIONED v. MODERN 
VINERIES. 
In your issue for February 28th “K. 
3right ’? makes an admission that is not 
usual in these days of progress. The pre- 
sent-day gardener who has had no ex- 
perience of the old-fashioned, heavy- 
timbered roofs of fifty years ago would 
probably condemn such structures as unfit 
for Grape culture. That good Grapes can 
be, and have been, grown under these 
apparently unfavourable conditions can be 
proved. In this neighbourhood a gardener 
made quite a local reputation for heavy 
and well-finished clusters of Black Ham- 
burgh some forty years ago. There were 
probably no such Grapes grown elsewhere 
in the country. They were produced in 
old-time structures which, on the sale of 
the estate, were demolished, and a new 
range of modern glass erected on the same 
site. New borders were made with the 
top spit from park pasture. Though ‘the 
conditions, being modern, would be con- 
sidered superior to the old state of things, 
the Grapes have not been so good as in the 
old-fashioned vineries. . It is more than 
probable that the heating in those days 
was effected by a flue. I have charge of 
some vineries that have been built eighty 
or more years, and the roof glass. is the 
same as that originally used—not clear 
2t oz., but thick-rolled glass, probably 
30 oz. to the square foot. No direct sun- 
light passes through this glass, yet the 
Vines bear heavy crops every year. It is 
remarkable how well the veood ripens on 
these Vines. The panes of glass used are 
Jess than 6 inches in width, and the 
rafters not much less than 12 inches in 
depth. It is true no gardener of to-day 
would advocate the building of vineries on 
such lines, neither from a cultural nor an 
economic standpoint, for the cost would 
be out of all proportion to present-day 
necessities. Last autumn I saw the garden 
which the once famous Grape-grower, Mr. 
Meredith, had charge of in Cheshire, and 
the houses in which he grew his Grapes 
then remain still. It would seem that to 


have a yard.space between the roof glass 


and the Vine trellis would be regarded as 
extravagance in those days, for 12 inches 
was the usual distance. 

I should certainly prefer the modern to 
the old-time structures, even if it were 
necessary to shade the glass, which it 
would not be if the Vines were trained suf- 
ficiently far from the glass to allow plenty 
of air to circulate. Scorching is common 
under our dark glass if the ventilation is 
not carefully done and the roots kept 
moist. Perhaps: the most susceptible to 
scorching of the leaves is the Muscat of 
Alexandria, whose leaves are usually more 
delicate and thinner. 

There is sound reasoning in ‘K. 
3right’s’’ argument that the greater use 
of wood maintains a more regular tem- 
perature. Another point in favour of the 
present-day vinery is that ventilation is 
far more easily given. It may further be 
argued that with ample space between the 
glass and Vines, and continuous ventila- 
tion front and top, no anxiety need be felt 
for the ripening of the wood; indeed, there 
is almost a danger of its becoming over- 
ripened. At the same time exposure of 
forced trees, Vines, .or Peaches to the 
elements is by common consent admitted 
to be good, though quite impossible under 
fixed roofs. One has only to see the crops 
produced in the market grower’s type of 
house to be convinced that old-fashioned 
structures compare unfavourably with 
those of to-day. It is true ventilation and 








heating by hot water are devised so that 
the temperature is easily under control. 
The improved gear which will open roof 
and side-lights for almost indefinite 
lengths greatly simplifies the ventilation. A 
house 100 feet in length can have its roof- | 
lights opened by one pull from the end 
lever in even less time than one of the 
old - fashioned, sliding lights can be 
adjusted. With intelligent use of fire-heat 
and ventilation, and:keeping the Vines 
clear of the glass, there need be no scald- 
ing in modern houses. W.S. 





SULTANA GRAPES. 
WHEN the Grape Vine ‘‘ sported,’ and the | 
Turkish grower found that he had a 
beautiful .seedless Grape of exquisite 
flavour, remarkable for its delicate and 
transparent skin, he gave it the name of 
Sultana. The Vine displayed a certain 
amount of feminine perversity, inasmuch 
as it would grow only within certain 
well-defined areas in Asia Minor. It is 
singularly appropriate that Asia, the home 
of the Grape Vine, should be the only land 
in which the Sultana has flourished, and 
quite in keeping with this fitness of things 
is the fact that the term Asia originally | 
applied only to a province of Asia Minor | 
in the immediate vicinity of the old city of 
Smyrna, the land whence come nearly all 
the Sultanas of the present day. Attempts 
have been made in various parts of the | 
world to grow Sultanas from cuttings, but 
it has invariably been found that the fruit 
has speedily lost its characteristics of 
transparency, seedlessness, and richness 
of flavour. 

Of late years the popularity of the Sul- 
tana has increased enormously. From 
40,000 to 70,000 tons are exported annually 
from Smyrna, and it is worthy of note 
that 4 Ib. of fresh fruit are required to 
make one of the dried. Until recent times 
the production of Sultanas had not 
assumed such large proportions, the area 
of production having been limited to a 
promontory south of Smyrna, comprising 
the districts of Chesme, Vourla, and Cara- 
bourna. Large tracts of the hinterland of | 
Smyrna had been devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the Madder, the roots of which, 
when dried, provided a dye; but with the 
introduction of aniline dyes the price of 
Madder root fell to such an extent that 
the growers were no longer able to earn a_ 
living by its sale. Then it was that Sul-- 
tana Vines were made to take the place of 
Madder.—/eld. 





















































MELON CULTURE. 


I sHovuLtp be extremely obliged if you would be 
good enough to give me a few hints with 
regard to the above. I have made up my mind 
to try Melons in the greenhouse this summer, 
and should be pleased to have your valuable 
advice. I should also be pleased to have your 
opinion as to the best book on Melon culture 
I may say that I am a constant reader of 
JARDENING ILLUSTRATED, as I think it contains 
many valuable hints.—H. D. M. 


[To attempt Melon culture in an ordinary 
greenhouse is not likely to be productive 
of good results, for the simple reason 
that the heating arrangements in such a 
structure are quite inadequate for main- 
taining the, requisite temperatures. Tor 
Melons, 2 top-heat of not less than 70 degs. 
should be at command, while a bottom- 
heat of 80 degs. to $5 degs., if not impera- 
tive, is very essential if fruits of high 
quality are wished for. In a greenhouse 
the hot-water pipinzy and staging are 
generally so situated that the possibility 
of utilising the former for Melon-growing 
is precluded. In houses and pits devoted 
to Melons, beds enclosed with walls at 
least 43 inches thick are provided, and ia 
the base of these, hot-water pipes are laid 
in a kind of chase or chamber for supply- 
ing bottom-heat alone. In frame culture 
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‘\noot warmth is furnished by the hotbed. 
“If, in case your heating arrangements are 
‘such that the foregoing conditions can be 
Jeomplied with, then you may reasonably 
\jexpect to succeed, and the following are 
‘a few brief cultural directions. In the 
‘first place the seed should be raised in the 
‘heat of a stove or Cucumber-house, and 
} be sown singly in small 60-sized pots filled 
) with fibrous loam in a moist state to obvi- 
Yate the necessity for applying water until 
‘germination takes place. Pinch off the 
first true “‘leaf’’ to strengthen the plants, 
and support and tie the stems to light 
\ sticks. When well rooted shift them into 
/6-inch pots, using fibrous loam only, and 
' pot firmly. Until ready for planting out 
‘Keep the plants well up to the light, which 
-will promote sturdy, short-jointed growth. 
|The plants may eventually be grown either 
‘in boxes, large pots, or in a narrow and 
‘continuous border reaching from one end 
/of the house to the other. The compost 
‘for the most part should consist of the 














: Potato The Chaprian. 


: 
) 
‘test heavy fibrous loam obtainable. In- 
_gredients to mix with it are half a peck of 
‘lime rubble and a 6-inch potful of bone- 
,Meal to every barrow-load of compost re- 


quired. If the loam is of a light nature 
-Piocure and dry some clay, then pound 


“event of the loam being very light. The 
compost should be made very firm, using 
“a potting stick to secure the necessary de- 
stee of solidity. A nar1ow border is best 
-beld in place either by placing 11-inch 
“boards on edge or by turves. 
plants 18 inches apart. One plant in each 
big pot will suffice, and the number for 2 





‘box will depend on the length of the latter. | 


It 3 feet long it will hold two plants. The 


/ Simplest form of 


TRAINING you can adopt is that styled | 


the cordon principle. In this case the 
“plants are confined to one stem and the 
'erop taken from the side laterals or 


growths which push out from nearly every | 


: 


“into fine particles and use it in the propor- | 
tion of one-quarter or one-third in the | 


Set the | 





Mr. A. L. Bonas, Castle Acre, 


| 
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joint or leaf on the stem. When these do 
not show fruit they should be pinched at 
the first leaf, when the new growths which 
speedily follow are invariably fruitful. 
As many of these laterals must be tied to 
the trellis as can be accommodated with- 
out crowding, and when the female flowers 
open stop the flowers at the first leaf 
beyond the fruits and then set the shoots, 
doing this about mid-day. Set from 
three to four on each plant at the 
same time, as then there is more likelihood 
of the fruits swelling off together than 
when the setting is protracted over three 
or four days. From three to four fruits 
constitute a good crop for plants grown on 
this system, and they should be supported 
with nets. Prior to setting keep the roots 
rather on the dry side, and when a sufli- 
cient number has been secured give a 
good soaking of tepid water. Thence 
until the fruits begin to ripen ample sup- 
plies of water supplemented with stimu- 
lants in liquid or artificial form are 





From a photograph sent by 
waftham, Norfolk. 


needed. A further supply of fresh com- 
post should be afforded when the fruits 
swell off, placing this against the face of 
the border, not on top. This cannot be 
done in regard to plants grown in pots and 
boxes. Syringing twice a day and the 
damping of paths, ete., to create a humid 
atmosphere must be attended to from the 
time the plants are set out—the setting 
period excepted—until the fruits begin to 
ripen, when a drier air and more freedom 
in regard to ventilation are details re- 
quiring strict attention. Lateral growths 
pushed out on the fruit-bearing shoots 
must be kept stopped at the first leaf, thin 
out and stop the others, and those retained 
should not number more than trellis space 
will allow for. See also article on Melons 
in our issue of April 25th, page 279. We 
know of no work dealing exclusively with 
Melon culture, but the’ subject is fully 
dealt with in ‘‘ The Fruit Garden,” by G. 
Bunyard and O. Thomas, price 21s., which 
ean be had through any bookseller.] 














THH CHAPMAN POTATO. 

THis Potato was introduced by Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., of Edinburgh, in 1909. It 
was raised by the late Mr. Thomas L. 
Chapman, who also raised the well-known 
Factor and Crofter Potatoes. Its 
parentage is not known. It belongs to the 
Up-to-date class, is a very vigorous and 
prolific variety, and cooks well. ‘The flesh 
is a little more creamy in colour than that 

of Up-to-date. The flower is purple. C. 
—— The seed-tubers were rather small— 
about the size of an egg—and were planted 
the first week in May. The season 1913 
was rather dry, but the crop was an ex- 
ceptionally heavy one. No diseased tubers 
were found, and the keeping qualities are 
very good. The size was very even, some 
of the larger ones weighing over a pound. 

: ARCHIE L. BONAS. 





SPAKALE SHEDLINGNS. 

LAst spring I sowed three short rows of Sea- 
Katie. UWlug to absence abroad, the plants are 
Still in the seed bed, about 15 inches apart, 
hey are now beginning to grow. Piease state 
present and future treatment, so as to bring 
into use next spring and onward. IL have nu 
tacilities ror forcing inadoors.—SURREYITE. 

[Your course is to at once lift the roots 
and make every piece of the latter not less 
than 6 inches long and of the thickness of 
the little finger and upwards into cuttings. 
Cut the top portion of the latter level and 
the lower end in a sloping direction, so 
that a mistake shall not occur by placing 
the wrong end upwards when planting. 
The cuttings may be each from 6 inches to 
9 inches in length, and bury them in damp 
soil if the site where you wish to plant 
them iS not ready. This should be quite 
in the open, and the soil should have been 
well manured and thoroughly dug. If a 
suitable plot is not available, one should 
be prepared without delay, as the season 
is now quite far enough advanced for Sea- 
kale planting. The soil after being dug 
may lie for a few days to settle. Then 
tread it fairly firm, rake the surface 
smooth, and proceed to plant the cuttings 
in groups of three, triangular-wise, 9 inches 
apart, allowing a distance of 3. feet 
between each group. The rows should be 
4 feet asunder. Plant the cuttings with a 
trowel, leaving the tops level with the soil. 
When finished, place a handful of fine 
cinder-ashes over each. Several growths 
will in due course appear on the top of 
each cutting, which when sufficiently de- 


veloped for discrimination must be re- 
duced to one, and that the strongest. Dur- 


ing the summer assist growth in every pos- 
sible way, either with light dressings of 
guano and nitrate of soda when rain ap- 
pears imminent, or liquid-manure. About 
the end of the year clear away the dead 
leaves and weeds, and then cover each 
group of crowns with a mound of fine 
cinder ashes, 18 inches in height and the 
same in width at the base. You may 
then expect to have Kale ready for cutting 
about the end of March or early in April. 
When cutting ceases, place the ashes in 
a ridge between the rows for future use. 
Then, with a sharp spade or knife, cut the 
roots close to the ground. level and cover 
with ashes. Thin the growths when they 
appear as before, only on this occasion 
leave two instead of one. In the following 
year leave three to four, but do not ex- 
ceed this number. In the second and sub- 
sequent years twice the quantity of ashes 
will be required to effect the blanching, 
but these can always be made into a long 
ridge between the rows where not required 
for use. If care is taken to cut off the 
root stocks level with the soil each season 
as soon as all the produce has been cut, 
and the plants fed when in full growth on 
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the lines indicated, the plantation will 
continue to yield good results for a period 
of eight or nine years before replanting 
becomes necessary. | 


Seakale that has been forced.—I have a 
quantity of Seakale crowns which have been 
grown outside and are now ready for cutting. 
Can I make any further use of the roots? 
If so, how should I go to work upon them to 
obtain good crowns again next year? The 
Seakale has been grown in boxes, and covered 
over with other boxes to blanch. As a con- 
stant reader of your paper, your valuable 
assistance will oblige.—R. P. 


[If planted at once the Seakale crowns 
can be used for forcing again next winter, 
but before planting you must cut them 
across just below where growth was made 
last year. All side roots should also be 
eut off the main stem, so that when 
trimmed ready for planting the sets will 
be nothing but lengths of roots or stems 
each from 6 inches to 8 inches in length. 
If any of the side roots are of the size of 
the little finger these may be also made 
into cuttings or sets. All should be 
planted in rich ground, and, as we take it, 
you require the crowns for forcing next 
winter, plant in rows 2 feet apart, with 
a distance of 18 inches between the sets. 
Keep the tops of the latter level with the 
ground surface, and put a handful of fine 
cinder ashes over each to prevent slugs 
eating the young growths when they ap- 
pear. As soon as large enough, thin these 
last down to one, leaving the strongest. 
During the summer encourage the plants 
to make as strong growth as possible by 
applying stimulants in some shape or form. 
See also reply to ‘‘ Surreyite.’’] 

Sowing Onions early.—March is usually 
chosen by gardeners for sowing their 
main crop Onions, and when the weather 
is seasonable and a good tilth is available, 
the crop, other conditions being equal, 
does well. In conversation with a friend 


recently I learnt that for the past seven, 


years he had always sown his Onions in 
February and had good crops in each in- 
stance. It sometimes happens that when 
sown thus early the young plants suffer 
later should cold weather overtake them, 
but in this instance the soil is very light, 
and made, still more so by the use of Peat 
Moss manure, and unless the seed is sown 
quite early the plants suffer badly in a dry 
summer. The Onion is a_ deep-rooting 
plant, and no doubt in light soils there is 
an advantage in giving the roots ample 
time to get down. On heavy soil it would 
not be wise to sow in February, for there 
would be much risk of loss following 
heavy rains. and frost. he weather is 
often as good, and sometimes better, for 
seed sowing in February than in March; 
indeed, I have recollections of February 
seed-beds being quite dry and dusty. 
March winds, especially from the east, are 
most injurious to any vegetable crop, and 
when I have been tempted to sow in a dry 
February it has been observed that if ex- 
tremely cold spells of weather followed, 
the crops were injured. At the time of 
writing (March 16) there has not been an 
opportunity of sowing Onions, for on 
every day in March except two, rain has 
fallen, and the first week in February was 
the only one on which sowing could be 
done. The gardener whom I have men- 
tioned took advantage of this particular 
week, and considers himself fortunate in 
so doing, because he is assured that, de- 
spite the continuous rains since, all is well 
with his seeds.—W. S. ' 


New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXV. of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price 3d., post 
Sree 3id.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price 1s, 6d., by post 1s. 9d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is 
#s., post free. 











NATIONAL AURICULA AND PRIMULA 
SOCIDTY 
(SoUTHERN SECTION). 
APRIL 218T, 1914. 
THOUGH we have seen both the Auricula 
and Primula in greater numbers on the 
occasion of the annual exhibition, we have 
rarely seen the former better than on the 
occasion of the thirty-eighth annual show 
held in conjunction with the ordinary 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on the date above mentioned. 'Through- 
out the exhibition these favourites of the 
old-time florists evidenced much skilful 
cultivation, and even those who have not 
yet caught the Auricula fever cannot but 
admire the unremitting care bestowed 
upon these plants by not a few of the lead- 
ing growers of them at the present time. 
Among old-time florist flowers the Auri- 
cula was considered to be exacting in its 
requirements, the cultivating of the 
show ”’ section of the flower to exhibi- 
tion standard particularly so. ‘These 
generally were well done, and we were 
pleased to note it. The Polyanthus section 
we have seen better, both as regards the 
refinement of the varieties shown and the 
display of the exhibits. We think, too, 
that the committee erred on the side of 
great generosity by giving ‘first-class 
certificates ’’ to nine varieties of Prim- 
roses. Surely some must have been better 
than others, yet while all are stamped 
‘first class’? not one of them the same 
day passed muster with the Floral Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
for an award of merit. Generosity or 
lavishness such as this in the awarding of 
certificates is, unfortunately, no guide to 
merit, and a plant or flower meriting the 
“*1.C.C.”? should have the hall mark of 


ce 


high excellence written on its every 
feature. Some good Auricula novelties 


were on view, and these received, as they 
also, in our opinion, justly merited, the 
high honour — bestowed. Polyanthus 
Orange King is distinct and welcome by 
reason of colour and boldness. In _ the 
class for twelve Auriculas distinct, despite 
the attraction of five prizes, two of which 
were for 30s. and 25s. respectively, only 
three exhibitors staged collections, the 
first prize going to Mr. James Dougias for 
an admirable lot, which included. the 
premier green-edged variety of the oceca- 
sion, Edenside (splendid in vigour, pip, 
and truss), Fingo (a ‘superb maroon- 
coloured variety with white centre), 
Favourite (purple), Harrison Weir (fine 
crimson), and Hucharis (a grey-edged 
variety. In the second place were Messrs. 
Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, whose 
smaller examples bore trusses of fresh, 
evenly-formed flowers. For six Auriculas 
distinct, the same exhibitors occupied 
similar places, though in neither instance 
were the plants so even or so meritorious. 
Shirley Hibberd, George Lightbody, and 
Harrison Weir were in the first prize lot. 
For four Auriculas—the exhibitors in the 
two previously-named classes being barred 
—Mr. F. W. Price, Beckenham, took the 
place of honour with meritorious examples 
of Harrison Weir (crimson), Mrs. Hen- 
wood (green-edged variety), and Olympus 
(grey-edged), Mr. H. R. Taylor, Cheam, 
who staged Heatherbell (white - edged), 
Mrs. Henwood (green edge), and Letitia, 
being second. Mr. Price was also first for 
two Auriculas, staging Mrs. Henwood and 
Lancashire Hero. In the four single speci- 
men Glasses for green-edged, grey-edged, 
white-edged, and self, Mr. Douglas was 
first throughout, the varieties being Prince 
Charming, George Lightbody, Mrs. J. 
Jighteen, and Black Eagle respectively. 
These were beautifully-grown examples. 
For seedlings not before exhibited, Mr. 
W. M. Shipman took the leading prizes in 
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the parallel classes for amateurs, his self, 
a rich royal-purple shade, being very fine. 
For twenty-four alpine Auriculas in not 
less than twelve distinct varieties, Messrs. 
Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, took the 
first prize, having Empire, Majestic, Sun- 
beam, Her Grace, Beatrice, and a fine} 
crimson seedling with gold centre in a nice 
lot. The class for twelve alpine Auri- 
culas dissimilar was strongly contested, 
Mr. J. L. Gibson, Belmont, being plac#l| 
first with excellent examples of Com- 
mander, Argus, Golden Dustman, Claude 
Halero, and Jacoby. Messrs. Phillips and 
Taylor were second, having Daphne, 
Phyllis Douglas (purple with white 
centre), and a good seedling with gold 
centre in their group. In the two follow- 
ing classes for six and four alpine Auri- 
culas respectively, Mr. F. W. Price, 
3eckenham, was first, his six containing 
Mr. James Douglas, Golden Dustman, and 
Phyllis Douglas. For twelve fancy Auri- 
culas, Mr. J. Douglas was first, Lady 
Veitch, Celia, Sunrise, and Celestial being 
some of the more distinct. Fora group of 
Primroses or Polyanthus on space 6 feet 
by 3 feet, Mr. Mortimer was first ; and for 
twelve Primroses, single, dissimilar, and) 
six Primroses, double, Messrs. Cocker and} 
Sons, Aberdeen, took the leading prize in 
each class. Mr. H. J. Bartlett, Shooter's 
Hill, had the best specimen plant of Prim- 
rose, and S. Mortimer, Farnham, the finest! 
single specimen of Polyanthus. | 
































NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 

APRIL 23RD, 1914. 
THe spring show of forced Roses on the 
above date, at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall, was a decided SUCCESS. 
The flowers were doubtless helped by the 
brilliant sunshine of the previous fort- 
night, and their development in many 
‘ases was exceptional. Fine individual! 
blooms, as well as well-grown pot plants 
of sorts with a climbing habit, were on 
view, many of the leading growers taking 
part in the competition. The moment the 
doors were open at noon there was a con- 
stant stream of members of the eee 
passing in. At 2 o’clock the exhibitiou 
was open to the public, and the space pro- 
vided for inspecting the flowers was 
hardly sufficient, anything in the way of 2 
comfortable look round being almost im- 
possible. 

The class for a group of pot Roses in a 
space mot exceeding 250 square feet 
brought no fewer than half-a-dozen con 
petitors, each display being excellent and 
imposing. In these groups were to be 
found the various Roses of a climbing or 
weeping growth in first-rate condition as 
standards or bushes, and illustrating 4 
somewhat modern style of culture. Under 
and in front of these big examples were 
smaller plants of the Polyantha types, 01 
the sorts esteemed particularly for siz 
and beauty of individual blossoms. The 
prizes went to Messrs. Wm. Paul and 
Sons, Waltham Cross; Messrs. Geo. Pau! 
and Son, Cheshunt; and Messrs. Hobbies 
Ltd., Dereham, in the order named. 1 
the first-prize display we noted Americar 
Pillar, Wartbury (a choice pink. of the 
multiflora or cluster class), Tausendseho! 
(the white as well as the pink form) 
Fairy (a pretty single white with smal 
flowers), among a host of well-knowr 
kinds. From Cheshunt, not the leas! 
striking sort in the group was the olc 
yellow Banksian. A smaller group 9 
100 square feet was one in which ¢u! 
blooms might be mixed with pot-plants 
and in this case the winners of firs 
prize—Messrs. A. J. and C. Allen, Nor 
wich—presented an effort the like 
which has, perhaps, not been seen so earl} 
in a previous season. Climbers wer 
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4 APlendlaly done. They were huge loose 
#masses of richly-coloured blossom, the 
l\yariety Excelsa being quite one’ of the 
i}best. This is a rich crimson of the 
‘Dorothy Perkins style, and it should be 
seen in the garden of every Rose lover. 
} Sodenia (pretty pink) again seemed one of 
junusual merit. American Pillar was good 
‘in this group. This young firm may be 
congratulated on exceptional culture. In 
this instance the second and third prize- 
) winners were Mr. George Prince, Oxford, 
and Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Col- 
‘chester. We noted the much-talked-of 
| Rose Mme. BH. Herriott from the first- 
named. It is pretty in the bud, but in the 
open state is thin, poorly coloured, and 
floppy. 

. Cut Roses in a space of 20 feet by 38 feet 
\, brought Messrs. Mount and Sons and 

Messrs. LB. R. Cant and Sons into com- 

petition, the prizes going in this order. 

Here were noted the better market kinds, 

and those of the former particularly were 
, cut with long stems. Frau Karl Druschki 
and Mrs. John Laing were very fine, and 
we noticed in the Colchester stand a nice 
vase of Sallie, a new blush with apricot 
base. Classes were provided for cut 
blooms in vases, seven flowers in each, 
, and as the only exhibit for twelve kinds— 

that of Messrs. Mount—gave us most up- 
to-date examples of market Roses,’ the 
/ Hames are, therefore, given in full :—Mrs. 

Herbert Stevens, Richmond, Mrs. George 

Shawyer, Mrs. John Laing, Mme. Melanie 

Soupert, Sunburst, Ulrich Brunner, Caro- 

line Testout, Frau Karl Druschki, 

Pharisaer, Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, 
_ and Molly Sharman Crawford (fine white). 
, Another wonderfully fresh and charming 
exhibit was that of Mr. Will Taylor, 
Hampton, in a similar class for half-a- 
dozen kinds. Captain Hayward, Mrs. 
R. G. Sharman Crawford, Caroline 
Testout (fine), La France, Druschki, and 
Liberty composed the set. For three dozen 
specimen blooms shown in boxes it was a 
battle—a close one—between B: R. Cant 
and Sons and Frank Cant and Co., the 
latter leading. For half the number 
named the only exhibit was from New- 
townards—Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 
Mr. Foley Hobbs, Edward Mawley, Mrs. 
R. D. McLure, and St. Helena being seen at 
their best. This firm again had no opposi- 
tion for nine new sorts. The set was com- 
posed of St. Helena, Coronation, Lady 
Greenall, Mrs. R. D. McLure, Duchess of 
Westminster, Eli Hartman, Mrs. Corn- 
wallis West, Lady Dunleath, and Mevrow 
Dora van Tels—a flower of remarkably 
rich crimson colouring and substance of 
petal. The shape is good, but the bloom 
not too double. This specimen created 
Some interest, and the sort will be in de- 
mand. A set of a dozen exceedingly well- 
stown and clean flowers of the variety 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs was one of the notable 
exhibits of the day; these from Messrs. 
A. Dickson. Mr. A. T. Goodwin, Maid- 
Stone, had the finest twelve Maréchal Niel, 
the stand presenting this unapproachable 
yellow Rose in its best form. 

The amateur division sent excellent 
specimens on the whole. Mr. GC. G. Gordon 
Clark, Fetcham Lodge, Leatherhead, was 
| the only exhibitor of a group of cut Roses, 
_ but the same were of high merit. Frau 
Karl Druschki, Lady Hillingdon, and Sun- 
_ burst were well represented. Some capital 
examples were noted in the first-prize 
Stand of Mr. BR. J. Holland, Sutton, 
Surrey, Leslie Holland, Nita Weldon, 
George Dickson, Wm. Kean, and. Mrs. 
George Shawyer being perhaps the pick; 
and the Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. Edward 
Mawley, and Souvenir de Pierre Notting in 
) the second-prize lot of Mr. G. A. Ham- 
mond, Burgess Hill, were good. A stand 
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of half-a-dozen from Mr. F. J. Fieldgate, 
Colchester, took the eye for the neatness 
and freshness of the blooms. These were 
Lyon Rose, Druschki, Maréchal Niel, 
Edward Mawley, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, and 
Mrs, John Laing. 

The decorated dinner tables were nicely 
done and mostly alike in arrangement, 
that is to say the flowers were simply 
placed in bowls and glass vases with long 
stalks. It therefore became a question of 
the better produce of the market—because 
in this instance, and in the baskets of 
Roses, exhibitors need not be the growers— 
rather ‘than any special skill. The 
variety Joseph Lowe asserted itself as a 
pink, Richmond as a red, and Melody— 
which was used on the prize table—yellow. 
This last is a really first-class variety, and 
should be noted. The blooms have nice 
colour, shape, and substance, and the 
foliage corresponds. 

There was no new variety considered 
good enough for the gold medal of the 
society. It may be well to be -less 
generous in this direction than formerly. 
Princess Mary obtained a silver-gilt medal 
for the raiser, Mr. Hlisha Hicks, Hurst. 
This is a rich red single, the flowers being 
about 5 inches in diameter. A card of 
commendation went to Princess Charming, 
a flower not very double, of varied hues, 
not unlike Mrs. A. R. Waddell, the raisers 
being Messrs.. Hugh Dickson, Belfast. 
Mrs. 8. T. Wright, from Messrs. A. Dick- 
son, was similarly honoured. This variety, 
somewhat resembling Marquise de Sinety, 
is of rather deeper colour in the bud. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit-houses. — Now that brighter and 
warmer weather has set in the ventilating 
of these structures requires careful 
attention. On fine mornings a start should 
be made by putting on a chink of air not 
later than 7 a.m., and to enable this to be 
carried out the necessary amount of 





syringing and damping should be finished 


by. 6.30. a.m. The fires, too, must be 
banked up for the day with wet ashes to 
ensure the water in the pipes getting cool 
before the heat of the sun becomes power- 
ful, as fire-heat and sun-heat combined 
soon work mischief, besides leading to an 
outbreak of red-spider. It is a good plan 
when the heating arrangements will admit 
of it to shut down the valves first thing 
in the morning. The pipes then quickly 
become cooled down. When the tempera- 
ture rises after the slight amount of air 
mentioned has been admitted, the ventila- 


tors must be opened wider, and by 
degrees, as the day advances, and in 


accordance with the requirements of each 
particular case, until the maximum 
amount of air needed has been afforded by 
mid-day. When the temperatures begin to 
decline, the air should be reduced gradu- 
ally and the houses finally closed about 
3.30 or 4 p.m., according to circumstances 
and position of ‘the structures. Syringing 
and damping can then be carried out with 
beneficial results on a more liberal scale 
than is advisable in the early morning. 
Late Vines have made vigorous growth, 
and the Grapes have set well, the size of 
bunch in every instance being all that can 
be wished. Thinning is being forwarded 
as fast as possible, and in the case of Gros 
Colman, Gros Maroc, and Black Alicante 
the operation is being carried out with a 
free hand. The borders have been dressed 
with artificial manure and well watered. 
sate Muscats are being fertilised by hand, 
and the bunches being well developed and 
the Vines in vigorous condition a good set 
is anticipated. AS soon as properly set, 
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manuring and watering of the border will 
have attention. The reduction of the 
bunches to safe numbers will be delayed 
until it can be seen which contain the 
greater number of well-set berries, and for 
the same reason also will the thinning be 
somewhat deferred. The roof being 
glazed with large squares of glass it is 
difficult to keep the temperature down to 
the proper figures in bright weather with- 
out the aid of a thin shade. Each square 
has, therefore, been stippled with the 
thinnest of white-wash, made of whiting 
and ‘‘size.’”’ Barly Muscats now finishing 
stoning will be taking their final swelling 
ere these notes appear. To encourage the 
berries to attain the largest size the roots 
must be well fed, and on no account must 
the border be allowed to approach a dry 
condition. A final scrutiny of the bunches, 


when relief will be afforded where the 
berries are in danger of becoming too 


packed by cutting out a berry here and 
there, will now take place. JT ire-heat is 
still) necessary to ensure the requisite 
night temperature. 

Cucumbers.—To relieve the house-grown 
plants and maintain the supply, plants are 
being set out in a brick pit on a bed of 
fermenting material, the bulk of which 
consists of tree leaves saved during the 
past winter. These plants will make 
quick growth and soon come into bearing. 
Seeds are being sown to afford plants for 
frames in which vegetables have been 
forced and which will soon be at liberty. 
Other frames are being utilised for Melons 
and the pricking out of Celery. 

Seakale. — ‘The outdoor produce, 
blanched with the aid of cinder-ashes 
heaped over the crowns, is now plentiful 
and of the finest quality. This was 
covered down at the beginning of the year. 
As the Kale is cut the heaps of ashes are 
levelled down and the root stocks cut level 
with the soil. A small quantity of ashes 
is cast over them afterwards to protect 
the young growths when they appear from 
slugs. The latest lot covered down in 
February is, under the influence of 
Warmer conditions, making quick growth, 
and the mounds of ashes need looking to 
occasionally in case any of the Kale 
should push through and become. spoilt 
through contact with the outer air. 

Asparagus is plentiful and of excellent 
quality, the heads, if anything, being finer 
than usual, which proves that the mode of 
culture pursued is, as far as our particular 
case is concerned, a correct one. Cutting 





takes place daily, the best heads being 
sorted out and tied in bunches, the re- 


mainder being used for soups and other 
purposes. The beds are keeping very free 
of weeds, but they will no doubt soon 
appear after a warm shower. Straw, 
which has to be purchased for the bedding 
down of horses and eattle, is, it is found, 
ofttimes responsible for the introduction of 
a host of weeds to the garden. On the 
approach of rain the beds will receive 
another dressing of fish guano. 

Broccoli is both plentiful and excellent 
in every way. The varieties grown have 
been, and still are, without exception, 
quite up to the mark as regards compact- 
ness and size of curd, and true as to their 
being ready for table at their respective 


periods. It is several years since there 
was such a good Broccoli season. Ground 
already cleared of this crop has been 


manured and dug ready for Potatoes. 
Flower garden.—The pricking out of 

half-hardy annuals has been brought to a 

conclusion, also the turning out of tender 


bedding plants to harden in pits and 
frames, where they are for a few days 
kept rather close and lightly shaded 


during the heat of the day. The sowing 
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of annuals has been finished, and until the 
resulting plants have grown sufficiently to 
be out of harm’s way a sharp look out las 
to be kept for slugs and the soil occasion- 
ally dusted with soot. Border Carnations 
are growing vigorously. The soil needs to 
be stirred frequently between the plants 
and advantage taken to apply a properly 
prepared Carnation manure according to 
directions. The three principal foes to 
cope with at this season are slugs, spar- 
rows, and wood-pigeons, all of which are 
destructive to the foliage. Soot sprinkled 
over and between the plants appears to be 
as good an antidote as any, as it renders 
the leaves distasteful to them. This has to 
be frequently renewed, and it acts as a 


mild stimulant as well as a deterrent. 


Sweet Peas.—T'wo long rows have been 
planted, the soil having been previously 


drilled out as for Potato planting. ‘This 
leaves the plants in a trench of good 


width and depth, which will, by and bye, 
prove serviceable for husbanding the sup- 
plies of water. Another sowing of the best 
sorts will be made in the open in a fort- 
night’s time. The drills will be wide and 
deep, and the seeds placed by hand in 
them a good distance apart. 


Rose garden.—The Dutch hoe has been 
used to break down to a finer tilth the 
recently-dug soil, and the beds edged to 
give all a neat appearance. The plants are 
breaking well and there is at present every 
prospect of their yielding an early and 
abundant _crop of bloom. Climbing 
varieties on walls, including the white and 
yellow Banksians, will soon be in flower. 
A sharp lookout for aphis has to be kept, 
a dose of Quassia extract when detected 
being given. Mildew is apt to appear 
about this time, when the wind is in the 
east and the weather dull, but so far not 
a trace of it is to be seen this season., 

Fruit walls.—The protecting material is 
by degrees being dispensed with and will, 
by the middle of the month, be .taken 
away, coping boards excepted, which will 
remain in situ till the end of May. As 
far as can be determined at this date the 
prospect of a crop of wall fruit is dis- 
tinctly good. Pears, Plums, and Cherries 
in the open have blossomed most 
abundantly, and Apples are following suit. 
Gooseberries are swelling fast, while 
Currants and Raspberries are but yet in 
flower. Black Currants will be thin owing 
to the bud-mite. The bushes have been 
treated with lime and sulphur. Straw- 
berries are making new foliage fast and 
are pushing up their flower spikes apace. 
The hoe will now be run through the 
breaks of bush fruits with the twofold 
object of aerating the soil and preventing 
the growth of weeds. In the Raspberry 
quarter all young growths, with the excep- 
tion of such as are required for replacing 
the old canes in autumn, will be hoed off. 





‘i A, W. 
MIDLAND COUNTIES, 
Hardy fruit.—Strawberries that have 


been forced may, if required, be planted 
out after being hardened off in cold frames. 
After planting give a good watering and 
keep moist until the plants are estab- 


lished. Established Strawberries will be 
benefited by the application of liquid 


manure to the plants, especially if the 
soil is poor. The flower trusses now ap- 
pearing will be strengthened, and the 
growth of the fruits accelerated. If extra 
fine fruits are required it is advisable to 
remove the weakest flower-trusses and to 
thin the fruits after they have set. Owing 
to the drought, bright sunshine, and drying 
winds during the last few weeks, fruit-tree 
borders are in many cases very dry and 
need water. This is especially necessary 





in the case of fruit-trees in dry or exposed 
situations, and young trees that were 
planted last season. Such trees suffer 
irreparable injury if they are allowed to 
become dry at the roots. If these trees 
have not already been given a mulching 
as was advised in former notes it should 
be applied at once. Continue to disbud 
and thin out superfluous shoots and fruits, 
but avoid thinning the fruits too severely. 


Plant-houses. — The early buds of 
Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations 
are now beginning to show colour, and 
need to be shaded, or the blooms will be 
of poor colour when open. The floor of 
the house and the staging between the 
pots are damped during the hottest part of 
the day. The plants now require liberal 
supplies of water and are regularly fed. 
Fuchsias raised from cuttings are now 
ready for the final potting. The compost 
for this shift will consist of good fibrous 
loam, leaf-mould, well-decayed manure, 
coarse sand, and a little bone meal. Give 
the plants a warm, moist atmosphere, and 
when the pots are well filled with roots 
afford clear soot-water and diluted liquid 
manure alternately, and harden them off 
by degrees as they become established. 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias will now be re- 
moved to a cold frame facing south. The 
plants are arranged on a bed of cinders, 
and sprayed overhead twice each day 
during fine weather. On bright, sunny 
days slight shade is given during the 
middle of the day. The old plants of 
Streptocarpus will now be showing their 
flower-buds, and at this stage are benefited 
by occasional applications of liquid 
manure. During the flowering stage the 
atmosphere should be kept rather dry. 
Seedlings should be pricked off into small 
pots filled with a mixture of loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand. Give them a posi- 
tion close to the glass in an intermediate- 
house and shade them from bright sun- 
shine. The earliest batch of Gloxinias is 
now in flower, and has been removed to.a 
warm corner of the conservatory. Seed- 
lings are growing freely in an intermedi- 
ate-house, close to the glass. Trachelium 
cceruleum is very easily grown and useful 
during the summer months for various 
forms of decoration. A stock may be 
easily raised from seed sown either in the 
spring or autumn. Plants raised in the 
autumn I find give the better results. 
Young plants should now be in a suitable 
condition for transferring to 5-inch pots, 
which I find the most convenient size. If 
tall specimens are desired the plants 
should be kept growing in a warm, moist 
house. In a cooler structure the plants 
will be dwarfer and the flowers much more 
branched. The training and tying of 
climbers in plant-houses should be done 
regularly, as, if not attended to, they soon 
become a tangled mass. 


Flower garden.—It is now time to com- 
mence preparations for propagating many 
spring-flowering plants. Many plants can 
be raised either from cuttings or from 
seeds, but the best and truest stocks are 
usually obtained from cuttings. Cuttings 


| may now be taken of Aubrietias, Alyssum, 


Arabis, ete. The cuttings root readily if 
detached with a heel. Insert them in 
boxes or in prepared beds in the nursery, 
using a compost consisting mainly of leaf- 
mould and silver sand. Choose a_par- 
tially-shaded position, or if this is not 
available shade the cuttings from bright 
sunshine. Seeds of Wallflowers should 
now be sown to provide plants for plant- 
ing out -in the autumn. Select an open 
border shaded from the mid-day sun, and 
give a slight dressing of soot, working it 
in with a rake. Draw drills at distances 


Green Pingo and Water make excellent Shading. XL's 8. 
Cloud, 1/61b., of Chemist, Florist, or Elliott Bros., Acton. 
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of 1 foot and sow the seeds thinly. Seeds 
should also be sown of Campanula pyra- 
midalis, Canterbury Bells, and Pansies. 
Delphiniums are also best sown out of 
doors, carefully preserving the plants 
from slugs in the early stages of their 
growth. All plants raised from seed 
should be pricked out as soon as large} 
enough to handle, that they may not be- 
come weak and drawn, owing to over- 
crowding in the seed beds. The best time} 
to divide Primroses is directly the flowers 
are over. In some soils it is necessary to 
divide and replant Primroses at brief | 
intervals in order to obtain the best re- 
sults. In planting set the divided por- 
tions rather deeper than were the old 
plants, as Primroses have a tendency to 
lift themselves out of the ground as they 
grow. All the attention they will require 
consists in watering freely in dry weather. 
The present is a suitable time to apply 
weed-killer to paths and carriage drives, 
using great care when applying the fluid 
near to grass verges or other live edgings 
Vegetable garden. — Brussels Sprouts 
that were pricked out from the earliest 
sowing are now sufficiently advanced to 
be. planted in their permanent quarters. | 
The rows should be 8 feet apart and the 
distance between each plant 2 feet 6 inches. 
Lift each plant carefully with a ball of 
soil attached to the roots, and make the! 
soil very firm about the roots when plant- 
ing. Scarlet Runners May now be sown! 
in the open in rows 7 feet apart, choosing 
rich soil for this crop. When the young 
plants sown in boxes are a few inches 
high they will be planted out in trenches 
prepared for them by digging in plenty of 
decomposed manure. ‘They will be pro- 
tected from cold winds by means of Spruce 
branches. Slugs also must be guarded 
against, the best deterrent being a dusting 
of hot lime applied in the early morning. 
During hot and dry weather Runner Beans 
should be watered frequently with liquid 
manure. The climbing Butter Beans and 
other varieties may also be sown now. 
Cauliflowers recently planted out should 
be examined frequently to ascertain if the 
roots require moisture, as dryness at the 
roots may result in stunted growth and 
the plants bolting. Endeavour to grow 
these plants without a check from start 
to finish. Make one more small sowing 
of Early Giant and Autumn Giant, as 
these varieties, provided they are lifted 
during November and placed in cold 
frames, will furnish a supply of small 
heads of good quality up till mid-winter. 
The young sets of Seakale planted out 
last month have had their shoots reduced 
to one, leaving the strongest. Every en- 
couragement is given the plants to make 
a robust growth. A slight dressing of 
guano will shortly be applied, stirring the 
surface soil with a Dutch hoe. Salsafy 
will now be sown on ground that has been 
deeply trenched and manured for a previ- 
ous crop. The .seeds are sown thinly in 
drills drawn 15 inches apart. -As soon as 
the plants are large enough they will be 
thinned to 12 inches apart. Barly Vege- 
table Marrows planted on mild hotheds 
are now bearing fruit. The growths re- 
quire to be thinned and regulated much 
in the same manner as those of Cuecumni- 
bers, and in order to ensure a good erop 
it is necessary to pollinate the flowers by 
hand. Diluted manure-water is very 
beneficial when the fruits are swelling. 
Ridge Cucumbers, when properly growi, 
are of as good flavour as those growl 
under glass. Seeds should now be sow? 
and started.in heat. The seedlings, when 
properly hardened, will be ready for plant- 
ing in the open in a sunny and sheltered 
position by the end of the month. Savo 
Cabbage and winter and spring Brocco 
will be sown during the next week. T@ 
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Hoptain supplies of tender Radishes fre- 
jjquent small sowings are made on a shaded 
border, sowing the seeds broadcast. In 
“dry weather the seed-bed is damped over 
Vonce daily. F. W. GALuLopr. 












\ SCOTLAND. 
Conservatory. — Hydrangeas can _ be 
| grown and will flower well in compara- 
tively small pots. A copious supply of 
moisture is essential to their well being, 
}and liquid manure applied fairly strong 
not only increases the size of the blooms 
but gives added luxuriance to the foliage. 
» For some purposes Hydrangeas grown in 
‘small pots, and carrying a single bloom, 
)are useful, but they are of little value for 
conservatory decoration. For this pur- 
) pose late-struck cuttings, cut back to three 
} eyes, grown in pots 8 inches in diameter, 
and ripened up out-of-doors during 
y Summer, are to be preferred. The earliest 
lot of double-flowering Begonias is now 
showing bloom, but as these are not yet 
wanted the buds are picked off as they 
appear. Tuberous Begonias do not, in my 
view, require stimulants of any kind if 
they are grown in a compost of good loam, 
Teaf-mould, and sand. ‘To the practice of 
dosing them with liquid manure or with 
artificial manure may be attributed the 
decay which overtakes many of the tubers 
‘when dormant during winter. Where 
‘double varieties of Primulas find favour 
\the present is a good time to divide the 
crowns. Hach division is planted in a 
‘small pot, the compost including a propor- 
tion of peat. For the present they can be 
‘kept in a fairly high temperature. Roof 
plants now making good progress must be 
trained and kept in bounds. Shade is not 
now so objectionable, but there is always 
a risk that, if growth is too luxuriant on 
‘the roof, the plants underneath will be 
spindly and weak. A number of Zonal 
Pelargoniums has been potted on, and a 
‘pinch of Schizanthus of a compact and 
“dwarf type has been sown during the 
‘Week. Cuttings of all kinds of conserva- 
tory and greenhouse plants will root freely 
now, more especially if afforded the assist- 
-ance of cloches, the interior of which must 
be wiped clear of moisture at least once 
every day, preferably. in the early morn- 
ing. Free ventilation is now a necessity. 


_ Stove.—Things are still in a rather 
crowded state in this house, but the con- 
gestion will not last much longer, as such 
things as Gloxinias, Saintpaulia ionantha, 
,Gesneras, and Coleus will shortly be re- 
moved to cooler quarters. A very useful 
and ornamental Grass for growing in this 
temperature is the variegated form of 
Eulalia japonica. This is quite distinct 
from B. zebrina, and while, like the latter, 
_B. japonica variegata will succeed in the 
temperature of a greenhouse, the variega- 
tion is more marked, and the foliage finer 
when the plant is given stove treatment. 
Easily increased by division, the crowns, 
if torn apart at the present time and 
/potted, will develop into useful plants by 
the end of summer. Tydweas and 
-Achimenes, if specially large specimens be 
‘Tequired, may now be potted on, but quite 
‘handsome pieces can be had in pots 
6 inches in diameter. These two similar 
‘Subjects are also useful for basket work. 
‘Caladiums must have plenty of room in 
Which to develop, and plenty of light and 
“Moisture in addition. When Gardenias 
yhave completed their flowering the plants 
may be lightly pruned into shape and kept 
jin this house until the new growths have 
started well. Afterwards it is advisable 
to remove them to a cooler atmosphere to 
iyney the wood. Watering and syringing 
need special attention now, and fire-heat is 
less necessary during the day, 














Winter-flowering plants.—Now that the 
early spring pressure is, to some extent, 
over, attention has been given during the 
week to the plants intended for winter 


flowering. Chief among these are Salvias, 
of which a large quantity is grown. S. 
splendens is indispensable, and _ in| 


addition 8. leucantha, 8. rutilans, and S. 
Sethelli are used freely, All these have 
gone into 5-inch pots, in order that they 
may be planted out in May with good 
balls. The soil in which these plants are 
put out is not particularly rich; but it is 
well exposed and sheltered from high 
winds. Hupatoriums, including that fine 
variety E. Purpusi monticola, have been 
Similarly treated, and Cytisus racemosus 
has been pruned back after the plants 
have ceased to be effective. A further lot 
of perpetual-flowering Carnations potted 
up some time ago has been pinched in 


2 r3 d | 
order to induce a bushy habit; and winter- 


flowering Begonias of different kinds have 
been looked after. Small sowings of 
different kinds. of Cinerarias have been 
made, and a few cuttings of Solanum 
capsicastrum have been put in. 
Hardy-flower borders.—All staking has 
been completed during the week, and the 
first ties upon Pzeonies and Delphiniums 
have been placed round the most 
advanced plants. tose pruning is now 
finished and the soil has been loosened. 
Indications of good growths are plentiful, 
but buds are, perhaps, just a little too 
early, and a set-back may yet be given to 
them. In vacant: places in the hardy- 
flower borders good clumps of annuals 
were sown a few weeks ago. These have 
germinated freely, but as slugs are very 


troublesome many have been eaten out. 
Irrequent dustings with fresh soot are 


being resorted to in order to keep these 
pests in check. Those who have pheasants 


near at hand will do well to keep an eye 


on Carnation beds. 
developed a liking for the growths of Car- 
nations, and they can soon ruin a bed. 
Scare-crows have no effect upon pheasants; 
they must be netted out. Narecissi of all 
kinds, and many varieties of Tulips, are 
now attractive, and Anemones are fairly 
plentiful. 

Tomatoes under glass.—Another batch 


These birds have here | 





of Tomatoes has been put into fruiting- | 


pots during the week. This lot is just 
showing the first truss, and as the fruit 
will not be required until August the 
batch will be grown on with as little heat 
as possible at the present time. When 
potting, ample room is left for top-dress- 





ing at a later period, and the plants are | 


placed as deeply as is possible in the fruit- | 
ing-pots in order that the first cluster of | 


fruit may be as near the bottom of the 
stem as it can be had. The side shoots 
are rubbed out as soon as they are 
observed, but if necessary a young shoot 
may be taken up from the base of each 
plant, by which method a late crop may be 
secured without further sowing. 

Hardy fruit.—So far there has been no 
frost of any consequence, but anxiety in 
respect of wall-fruit by no means 
abated. Peaches and Nectarines are 
setting well and freely; Plums, with few 
exceptions, are in full bloom, as are the 
majority of Pears. It is a difficult matter 
te protect everything; but by makeshift 
means much can be done. sundles of 
green Fir and Yew tips tucked in among 
the branches of. fruit-trees in bloom are 
effective to some extent, and spare garden 
mats and sashes are equally useful. 





is 


During the week a considerable number of | 


wall-trees has been watered, and where 
it was considered advisable a mulch of 
strawy litter has been applied. East 
winds are now prevalent, and with them 
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comes the Nectarine blister, which, in 
spite of nets and shelters, affects this 


fruit more or less each year. Peaches, on 
the other hand, are never troubled by 
blister here, The Strawberry beds haye 
been cleaned and hoed previous to the ap- 
plication of a mulch. Early forced varie- 
ties, such as Vicomtesse H. de Thury, if 
planted out now will give a crop during 
late autumn; and this is the time to get 
out fresh beds of the alpine kinds. 

Vegetable garden.—Asparagus 
have received another clean up, and a 
dressing of salt has been given. Growth 
is now making good progress, and very 


beds 


soon cutting will begin. I have found 
much benefit resulting in the case of 


Asparagus from light but repeated dust- 






“FIRST - PRIZE” 
WRINKLE. Se 


How to Grow Dahlias. 


Many a gardener can grow prize roses, and many a gar- 
ener knows all there is to be known about Orchids and 
their little idiosyncracies, but it is not everybody that can 
grow a really good Dahlia. This is to be regretted on various 
grounds, 


There are four things essential before one can 
do justice to the Dahlias—rich soil, a favourable situation, 
careful cultivation, and last but not least, really good plants 
to begin with. 

First of all, then, write to all the various fertilizer firms 
for samples of their various odoriferous combinations, and 
when the packets and tins arrive store them carefully until 
needed for use.’ As good a place as anywhere is under the 
drawing-room sofa, or in the book-case in the dining room. 
Then’ you’ are’ not’ likely to forget them at the critical 
moment. 

In fact, carefully selected fertilizers, if stored in a warm, 
damp plaee, aré as good as a summer holiday. heir per- 
fumes will recall the happy days of youth and the many 
delightful moments you once spent in the little farmyard 
beyond the mill. If the wife objects, tell her it is all ina 
good cause. A good cause, like charity, covers a multitude 
of sins, 


Having got your fertilizer prepare a home for 
your future prize-winners, and send for the necessary plants 
to Bees Ltd., of Liverpool. They stock the real thing in 
Cactus Dahlias, and will send you their special Plant List 
containing full details, not only of Dahlias, but of early 
flowering Chrysanthemums, Violas, Carnations, etc., post 
free on receipt of your name and address. 

After sending off your order, stroll down to the village inn 
and explain to your friends and neighbours exactly how it 
was that you failed to win the first prize at your local show 
last year. The judge, of course, was quite fair, but No 
man can be considered a successful gardener who cannot 
trot out at a moment’s notice at least eleven different 
reasons why the: judges preferred Johnson's flowers to his 
own. 


When the plants arrive, place them carefully in 
position in the forefront of the borders, Thissaves youfrom 
the necessity of planting anything behind them, and also 
makes it easy to admire their beautiful blooms later on in 
the season. 

When they are in their respective places, send to the local 
builder and chimney-sweep for a barrow-load of lime and a 
bag or two of soot. If youring each plant with four con- 
centric six-inch circles of these two materials you can laugh 
at the efforts of the festive slug and snails, and the target- 
like patches of alternate black and white will add an air of 
distinction to your garden. 


Having thus defeated the aims of the slimy 
epicure of the border, surround each Dahlia with at 
least six miniature scaffolding poles, and surmount each one 
with a new flower-pot filled with new hay. If you have 
enough Dahlias, the effect is most imposing and quite irre- 
sistible to the perambulating earwig. Apart from the 
artistic effect produced, the potted poles provide ideal 
targets for the slings and arrows of outrageous urchins, and 
so serve a double purpose. 


Having caught your earwigs proceed to 
slaughter them. Take them carefully between she tinger 
and the thumb of the left hand and proceed to decapitate 
each one singly by slowly revolving the blades of your lawn 
mower. This is quite effective, but liable to become a trifle 
monotonous if you have to deal with more than two hundred 
and fifty per diem. If this is the case, you can shake them 
out of the dry hay in the plant pots into the dark steaming 
recesses of the family tea-kettle, but it is as well to remove 
all traces not later than 4.15 p.m. 


If you are soft-hearted and believein being kind to 
dumb animals heave the little darlings over the 
hedge into your neighbour's favourite bed of stocks and 
asters. It is as well to do this when he is not looking as he 
may unfortunately misconstrue your motives. 

Having thus disposed of the slugs and the 
earwigs, all that remains is to arm yourself with five or six 
butterfly nets and repel the assaults of any broody butter- 
flies of your acquaintance. If you rise with the sun and 
retire with curfew this can be done quite successfully, and 
adds to the gaiety of your friends and acquaintances 

There is no more pleasant sight on a warm summer's day 
than to see someone else chasing an elusive but determined 
butterfly. 

When your Dahlias are in bloom you will be amply repaid 
for all your efforts, and if you do not catch the eye of that 
judge on Show Day you can put it down to the fact that 
your aunt’s sister and his wife’s maternal relative once met 
one another at the Vicar’s garden party attired in replicas 
of the latest Paris fashion. 


BEES LTD., 1750, Mill St, Liverpool, 
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soot applied during showery 
weather. Seakale is moving quickly, and 
crowns are strong. A stimulant of some 
kind is of value in this case as well. A 
few lines of Brussels Sprouts have been 
got out, and Cauliflowers have: been set out 
in a sheltered place to harden off. Potato 
planting is now completed, and Parsley 
from boxes has gone imto its permanent 
quarters. A line or two of Green Windsor 
srond Beans has been sown. Successional 
sowings of Peas and Spinach have also 
been made. More Lettuces were put in 
during the week, as were final sowings of 
Cauliflowers and Savoys. The last sow- 
ings of Kale and Broccoli will be delayed 
yet awhile. Chou de Burghley is being 
grown again after an interval of several 
This is a valuable winter veget- 
able, enduring winters which prove fatal 
to Broccoli in these gardens. 
W. McGurFrroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Market gardener’s difficulties (7Jorist). 
—The only difficulty I can see in your way 
is in regard to the agreement you bad with 
the old landlord in regard to the use of 
this property. The Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act, 1895, requires that in 
order that a holding shall come under its 
provisions there must be an agreement in 
writing to the effect that the holding 
‘‘ shall be let or treated as a market gar- 
den.’’? You tell me there is an agreement 
between yourself and the former landlord, 


contains as to the use to be made of the 
property.—BARRISTER. 


Pigs damaging garden-fence (/n- 
quirer).—You say you undertook to fence 
it off, but you do not say whether, when 
you did so, you anticipated and undertook 
to put cattle-fencing. If you did not so 
undertake, then you are not bound to do 
it, and your neighbour remains liable for 
any damage done by his pigs. But then, 
he may say the very opposite, and how 
ean I determine the matter? If you did 
not agree to fence against pigs, what did 
you agree to fence against? It is a ques- 
tion of fact, not of law.—BARRISTER, 








Runner Beans, 


Few gardens are without a row of the 
popular and profitable Kidney Bean, and the 
time has arrived when they should be planted. 
Messrs. Webb & Sons, of Stourbridge, are to 
be congratulated on their New Exhibition 
Scarlet Runner, a wonderfully strong grower 
and most prolific cropper. The handsome 
long straight pods are of the finest quality, 
whilst for exhibition purposes they are un- 
rivalled. Since its introduction this splendid 
variety has won Premier Honours at all the 
leading shows of the kingdom, including 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Vegetable 
Exhibition, 1913 (30 entries), the National 
Vegetable Show (34 entries), Shrewsbury, 


Leamington, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Cardiff, 
Leicester, and others too numerous to 
mention. 


A leading Vegetable grower and exhibitor, 
writing to Messrs. Webb & Sons from Watford, 
says :— 

< ‘*Your New Exhibition Runner Bean 

has been a great success with me. When 
others failed in gardens round about here, 
I have picked plenty, and had very fine 
beans for exhibition, many measuring 
14 inches. I have never had, nor have I 
seen, such an enormous cropper, and 
gardeners will do well to order this 
variety.” 

Messrs. Webb offer the Seeds of this fine 
Bean in sealed packets at 1/- each, and 2/6 per 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


’ 


The Mimosa (Acacia dealbata) (H. E. L.).— 
To do this plant justice it must be planted 
out and given plenty of root space, and the 
growth must be well up to the glass so as to 
get it well ripened. In the west of England 
this does well in the open air. It is no use 
attempting to grow this in pots, as, owing to 
the fact that it must attain age before flower- 
ing, it is impossible to get pots large enough 
to suit it. It will not do in a soil impregnated 
with lime. 

The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa) (W.).—This 
does best in sweet, well-drained, light soil, and 
should have, if possible, a sheltered position. 
If it is desired to enjoy to the utmost the 
delicate tints and fragrance of this fine species, 
a light covering or shelter of some kind should 
be placed, over it, so as to protect it from 
heavy, driving rains, snow, and hard frosts, 
which are always more or less injurious. It 
is easily increased by division of the tufts, 
which should be done in the spring after 
flowering. 

Treatment of Abutilons (M.)—The same 
treatment as given to Fuchsias answers for 
Abutilons. About the middle of March you 
should have pruned them into shape if the 
growth was very straggling, and, when they 
had begun to grow, shaken them out of the 
pots and repotted into a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, some rotten manure, and a little 
sand. Care should be taken not to overwater, 
yet at the same time the soil should be kept 
fairly moist, while a syringing overhead two 
or three times a day will be of great service. 
You can repot them now, the only difference 
being that the plants will be later in coming 
into bloom. 


Wiring greenhouse walls for Ferns (C.).— 
Get some stout wire-netting with a 4-inch 
mesh, and fix it at about 4 inches from the 
wall. Then fill in between the wall and the 
wire with some good turfy loam, peat, and 
Sphagnum Moss, pressing the whole firmly 
together and planting the Ferns, which in 
your case must be hardy ones, as you go on 
with the work. Keep the compost in about the 
same condition as regards moisture as if you 
were growing the plants in pots. You can 
grow on the stage any of the hardy Ferns, 
while as hanging plants for the stage you can 
have Creeping Jenny, Campanula isophylla 
alba, and Ficus repens. 


_ Potting Cypripedium insigne (R.)—There 
is no need to repot this very often, and when 
necessary use fibrous loam and peat, with 
some Sphagnum, rough sand, and pieces of 
charcoal. See that the pots are well drained. 
The material should be pressed moderately 
firm about the roots, keeping the rhizome a 
little below the rim of the pot, and mounding 
the compost slightly towards the centre. 
When potted well water the plants, using a 
fairly coarse rose on the can. Keep the soil 
moist, but not wet, until the roots have taken 
hold of the fresh soil. The best time to pot 
this Cypripedium is just after the plants have 
flowered, as root action commences as soon as 
the blooming is over. 


Growing Begonia Gloire de Lorraine (A 
Reader).—The culture of Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine is not at all difficult, the principal 
thing being to obtain good cuttings in the 
spring, as the plant, being so free blooming, 
continues to bloom instead of growing, and it 
is useless to propagate from cuttings of the 
flowering shoots. After flowering, the old 
plants should be cut back, and young shoots 
will push from the base. These shoots, when 
from 14 inches to 2 inches long, make the 
best of cuttings. Put them into well-drained pots 
filled with sandy soil, and stand in a close pro- 
pagating case where they will soon root and 
should be potted on as required. The young 
plants do best in a gentle heat early in the 
vear. Later on they may be grown in a green- 
house or frame, but in the autumn, heat is 
again necessary. A mixture of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a sprinkling of sand, will suit 
this Begonia, and when the pots are well filled 
with roots an occasional dose of liquid-manure 
is very beneficial. 

Repotting Ferns (J. D.).—One of the most 
important points in potting Ferns is to wait 
until new growth has just begun, and if yours 
are in this condition then you ought to deal 
with them at once. Turfy loam, peat, and 





| leaf soil in equal proportions, with a dash of 


sharp silver sand, will do for almost any 
Ferns. Mix these thoroughly, and have the 
compost just moist enough to allow of firm 
potting. Make the soil fairly firm when pot- 
ting, and be careful with the watering until 
the roots begin to move. Drainage, too, is 
very important. One or two good crocks fitted 
over the drainage hole, with some fine cinders 
over these, covering the whole with some 
rough pieces of turf picked from the potting 
soil, provide safe drainage. Shake away a 
good deal of the old compost, use clean pots, 
and do not expose the roots to the air for any 
length of time. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





pint, post free, and it will certainly be appre- 
ciated by those who grow it, as there is no 
better strain of Kidney Bean in cultivation. 


Soot-water for plants (Dark Green)—Tie up 
about a peck of soot in a piece of open calico 
or canvas, then attach to it a stone or brick- 
bat, and put it into a tub or other suitable 
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vessel. Fill up with water, and allow it to 
stand for a day or two, then stir up and 
squeeze the bag well several times. Let the 
fluid settle, and use in a perfectly clear state, 
being careful to dilute sufficiently with clear 
water. 













SHORT REPLIES. 








i] 
M. S. S. Macfie-—You tell us nothing as to the 
soil in which your Rhododendrons are planted. 
Rhododendrons require peat, though they will 
also do in sandy loam. From the leaves sent, 
we should say that unsuitable soil and dryness 
at the roots are the sole cause of the collapse 
of the plants, and we fear there is no chance 
of their recovery._—H. M. Corsar.—Your Ivy 
has been attacked by thrips, caused through 
dryness at the roots. Give the plants a good 
syringing with Gishurst compound or Quassia 
extract, and soak the roots with water after- 
wards, laying on a mulch of good rotten) 
manure. The plants are practically starved. 
S. S.No; the only way is to examine the 
plants after dusk, when you will probably find 
the culprit. A piece of cotton wool tied round 
the stem would be useful. E. M. Fulford-- 
What is known as a sport, and it would’ be 
worth your while to increase it and note 
whether the shape of the leaves remains per- 
manent.—F. V.—The work you refer to is the 
most complete we know, and, so far as we are 
aware, only one edition has been published. 
though several additions have been m de} 
ore making the work as up-to-date as p.+ 
sible. 




































NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—B. P.—i, Pyrus Malns 
floribunda; 2, Amelanchr canadensis; 3, Kpi- 
pedium pinnatum; 4, Ribes aureum.—I’. G.-- 
1, Ornithogalum nutans; 2, Ophiopogor 
Jaburan variegatum; 3, Piptanthus nepal 
ensis: 4, Megasea cordifolia.——VF. W. S.—1 
Triteleia uniflora lilacina; 2, Weigela candida, 
3, Andromeda floribunda; 4, Berberis Darwini 
——F. Moore—1, Lungwort (Pulmonaria ofl 
cinalis); 2, Saxifraga Camposi; 3, Sedum 
album; 4, Forsythia viridissima. 2! We 
‘ydonia japonica; 2, Dog’s Tooth Violet (fry 
thronium Dens canis); 3, Berberis Aquifolium 
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4, Libonia floribunda. —— E.—1i, Sedur 
arboreum; 2, Scilla bifolia; 3, HEupatorimr 
riparium; 4, Francoa ramosa.—W. J.—1 


Asplenium viviparum; 2, Adiantum Capillns 
Veneris; 3, Panicum variegatum; 4, Trades 
cantia zebrina.——L. A.—1i, Diplacus glutino 
sus; 2, Cytisus racemosus; 3, Sparmannia, afri 
cana; 4, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum. G. Le- 
1, Francoa ramosa; 2, Deutzia gracilis; 3 
Acacia Drummondi. C. LAF 1, ‘Chants 
puniceus; 2, Nepeta Glechoma variegata; 3 
Arabis albida fi.-pl.; 4, Aubrietia Campbelli 
Lowe.—1, Leopard’s Bane (Doronicwr 
plantagineum; 2, Berberis stenophylla; 4 
Thymus lanuginosus; 4, Chlorophytum ela 
tum variegatum. Scot.—Amelanchier cana 
densis. Mrs. Norris.—We cannot undertake 
to name Roses. The only way to do so witl 
any certainty is to be able to compare theu 
with others in a garden or nursery where 
Roses are largely grown.— James Bennett.— 
1, Please send better specimen; 2, Kleinia sp. 
3, Orobus lathyroides; 4, Doronicum planta 
gineum excelsum.—Torquay.—1, Sophor: 
tetraptera grandiflora (see note in our issiv 
April 25th, page 270); 2, Holboellia latifolia; 3 
Pittosporum Mayi; 4, Paulownia imperialis 
—_—H. L. J.—Tulip not recognised. 




















The Chase Continuous Cloche is a contriv 
ance of which many gardeners make libera 
use. For assisting growth this form of clocli 
has many advantages, and when not wantec 
can be packed into small compass. Fuller par 
ticulars can be obtained on writing to i1 
Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. 


A FINE NOVELTY. 
WEEPING STANDARD WISTARIAS 


for Planting Now. 


The Wistaria is well known and much admired as : 
climber, but in the form of weeping standards it is seen onl: 
in the gardens and conservatories of the élite. 











To say that the flower-sprigs of the Wistaria are pre 
digiously pretty would be quite a commonplace. The fact 
is that there is no finer spectacle in the whole of P.owe, 
Japan than the Wistarias in full bloom. Can you imagin 
the golden Laburnum changed to shades of lavender 
mauve, purple, and white, and each spray growing to 
length of 18 inches or more? When established the “Twit 
Wistaria” (multijuga—many paired) produces racemes © 
bloom over a yard long. The effect is indescribable, bia 
suggests a shower of mauve pea blossoms, : 


Order Now. Strong plants from pots; will trans 
plant quite safely. 
Weeping Standard Twin Wistaria 
7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. each. 
Climbing plants, strong shoots, 5s. each. 
Smaller specimens, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each. 


BEES LTD., 1758, Mill St., Liverpodt 
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No. 1836.—Vonr. XXXVI. 





Founded by W. 





Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A handsome double Cherry.—I am happy 
in the society of various double Cherries 
very good in bloom this year. I did not 
think there was much more to seek in this 
Way when in comes a spray of Cerasus ser- 
rulata rosea, distinct from any I have from 





Mr.T. Smith, of Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry, 
He writes: 


‘“*My plant is § feet high and 
9 feet through, bearing in every part 
trusses like the one sent.’’ It is a precious 
addition to a noble group of flowering 


‘trees, all hardy and careless as to the 


severities of our clime. So I have to plant 


another Cherry with four kinds in bloom 


within view of the window.—W., Sussez. 


A horticulturist’s right to the name of 
a flower of his creation.—The Court of 
Appeal at Lyons has given judgment in the 
case of Latour-Marliae against Lagrange. 
The judgment establishes the following 
facts :—That Latour-Marliac is the creator 
of. a new flower, Nymphxa _ Goliath; 
that he was the first to give it that name, 
that the exclusive property in a name as 
applied toa product belongs, independently 
of any registration, to the first user 
of the name. Consequently, the Court 
finds that Latour-Marliae is the exclusive 
proprietor of the flower in question 
and of the name _ which _ specialises 
and individualises it. It adjudges La- 
grange culpable of dishonest or illicit com- 
petition in selling as ‘‘ Goliath,’’ at Cham- 
bron de Cahors, a flower quite other than 
the creation of Latour-Marliaec. It con- 
demns Lagrange to pay to Latour-Marliac 
the sum of 500 francs damages, and it in- 
hibits Lagrange, under fresh penalties, 
from selling under the names consecrated 
by Latour-Marliac flowers other than those 
to which the latter has given such names 
at their creation. The Court orders the 
publication, at the cost of Legrange, of 
the judgment in two journals to be chosen 
by Latour-Marliac. 


Blandfordia nobilis. — This brilliant 
flower, from Sir Frank Crisp, is a pleasure 


fo see after many years. Th Ass 
desirable plant and seems to gather 
into its bells much of the splendid 


colour. of the Australian fora, and 
yet is refined and delicate in gradation 
as any flower of the north. Blandfordias 
are not at all difficult to grow, and will 
succeed in much the same temperature as 
a Pelargonium. They resent being dis- 
turbed at the roots, hence the compost 
should be of a good lasting nature. A mix- 
ture of loam and peat, with a liberal 
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sprinkling of silver sand and a few 
nodules of charcoal, will suit them well. 
Hffective drainage is all important, for 
Blandfordias need a liberal amount of 
water during the growing season. 

Wistaria sinensis in Scotland.—The first 
racemes of this were in bloom before 
April passed, well-developed flower-sprays 
having been noticed on the 27th of the 
month. The plant is of eonsiderable age 
and size, and, in addition to flowering 
freely in spring, it frequently blooms 
again in September.—W.McG., Balmae. 

Early Roses.—On a high south wall some 
blooms of Gloire de Dijon were noticed on 
May ist. These are earlier than usual, 
having beaten other plants of the same 
variety grown against a greenhouse and 
which usually provide the earliest blooms. 
Réve d’Or, also on a south wall, will be 
in flower in the course of a day or two.— 
W.McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright, 

The Weeping Cherry of Japan.—In a re- 
cent number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
I notice a paragraph about the Weeping 
Cherry of Japan. I brought from Japan 
about eleven years ago some plants of this 
Cherry which have grown into fine trees. 
They are at this moment a wonderful 
sight, covered with double flowers. 
ARTHUR LYTTELTON ANNESLEY. 

Buddleia Colviilei._My experience of 
this has been that it does not flower till 
eight or ten years old, and being of much 
slower growth than other varieties of 
Buddleia, did not need much cutting. Mine 
is a bush, and quite unprotected. When 
about 8 feet high it had two or three 
clusters of flowers, and each year since it 
has bloomed freely.—C. M. T., Clevedon, 
Somersct. 

Cytisus purgans.—Is not “ Kirk” mis- 
taken in describing this as a hybrid? I 
think I remember having seen it in great 
numbers on a plateau among the moun- 
tains of Auvergne. It should be easy to 
get seeds or plants. ©. priecox is itself a 
hybrid, and has nothing to do with the 
origin of CG. purgans. In A. Boreau’s 
“Wlore au Centre de la France’? many 
stations are given showing it to be a com- 
mon French plant.—W. 

The Mediterranean Heath and its forms. 
It is herbarium types (?) that have 
brought about all the difficulty, and, in 
fact, there is no such thing as a “‘type”’ 
plant. I have walked about Co. Mayo 
and looked carefully through the crowd, 
and the only conclusion I could come to 
is that there is no set type at all. Some 
grow 4 feet or so, others 5 feet, and some 

















dwarf bushy plants little more than 1 foot 
high, but much wider. Some are in 
flower, some coming into bloom and others 
not showing at all. A common is a much 
better place to look for a type, if there is 
such a thing than the herbarium,—T. 
SmitH, Newry. 

[This is interesting, from the fact that 
Mr. Syme, author of the last edition of 
‘Pnglish Botany,’’ thought the Irish form 
of the Mediterranean Heath distinct, and 
gave it a name, HW. hibernica.—ED.] 


The Lancaster Cranesbill.—This plant, 
given a too long name in GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED Of May 2nd, deserves a_ distinct 
name. Plants that botanists often throw 
together are in gardens distinct as this is 
from the blood Geranium. Ihave them all 


here. The red and white run about like 
strong weeds. G. Lancastriense, on the 
other hand, keeps always to its neat, 


dwarf ways, and is quite distinct in effect, 
and most useful as a rock plant, and it is 
one of our best dwarf edgings for choice 
beds in the flower garden. Various in- 
stances could be named of plants judged to 
be the same in herbaria, but quite distinct 
grown side by side.—W. 

Holly hedges.—Some years ago when 
talking to a nurseryman at Bagshot re 
Hollies and their growth, he said if you 
want these to grow fast manure them well. 
This, I observed, was fully borne out when 
in the cemetery at Bournemouth last Octo- 
ber, where Golden Queen may be seen in 
many large specimens in the best of health. 
At the time of my visit they had just been 
mulched with rotten manure, and I was 
told this was done occasionally to keep 
them going. Holly hedges may often be 
seen thin and starved. These may be re- 
stored by removing the soil over the roots 
and adding manure and good soil, just 
covering this with the old soil.—WkrEsT 
SURREY. 


Hardy Primulas and Polyanthuses.—At 
Ilton Court, near Chepstow, in Monmouth- 
shire there is a very fine collection of these 
plants. In addition to the many 
thousands of variously-coloured Bunch 
Primroses snd Volyanthuses there are 
large patches of Primulas such as P. 


pulverulenta, P. cashmeriana, P. Cock- 
burniana, and many others. At Ilton, 
hardy Vrimulas are a special feature, 


most of the latest introductions being 
planted in large quantities, suitable places 
being provided for them. The alpine 
species are grown in the crevices of the 
extensive rock garden, while the larger- 
growing kinds are planted in bold masses 
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in suitable positions lower down. Here 
many choice plants are at home, there 
being sufficient space for all to grow in 
quantity. Never before have I seen such 
a wealth of these early spring flowers.— 
EL CO. P. 

Saxifraga Fergusoni.—This Saxifrage, 
though not so large and vigorous as some 


of the decipiens varieties with red flowers, , 


is yet holding its own. Some question its 
distinctness from another favourite com- 
pact red-flowered MRockfoil, Guildford 
Seedling, which came ‘into cultivation 
about the same time as Fergusoni. The 
latter is quite as good, but it has the ad- 
vantage of coming into flower earlier. It 
is possible by the use of both to prolong 
the season of bloom by at least a fortnight. 
The other day I visited for the first time 
the garden of the raiser, Mr. John Fergu- 
son, The Hermitage, Duns, and learned 
that S. Fergusoni was an accidental 
seedling, and that at Duns it showed the 
same precociousness over Guildford Seed- 
ling that it did with me. Mr. Ferguson 
has several other good seedlings, a white 
one with red buds being particularly 
pretty.—S. ARNOTT. 

Pyrus Vilmorini.—This new species from 
western China belongs to the Sorbus group 
of the family, the most familiar member 
of which is, perhaps, the Rowan, or 
Mountain Ash (P. Aucuparia). M. 
Maurice de Vilmorin was the first to grow 
the species in HWurope, he having received 
seeds from one of the French missionaries 
about twenty-five years ago. In a state of 
nature it is recorded as a large shrub’or 
small tree from 10 feet to 20 fect high. Here 
it is as yet little more than a bush. -Its 
pinnate leaves are of graceful outline, each 
often less than 6 inches long, but made up 
of from thirteen to twenty-five leaflets. 
The white flowers are borne in June in 
flattened heads, and are succeeded by 
bright red fruits, which appear to be as 
great an attraction to birds as are those 
of the Mountain Ash. Seeds form the 
most satisfactory means of increase, 
although when these cannot be procured it 
may be grafted upon stocks of P. Aucu- 
paria.—D. 

Phyllanthus angustifolius.—This is, as 
stated in your issue of May 2nd, a 
decidedly curious — plant, whose tiny, 
whitish flowers are borne on the edges of 
the leaf-like branches. Irrespective of 
blossoms, it is very ornamental, as the 
branches give one the impression of 
pinnate leaves, of a dark-green tint, and 
firm, leathery nature. Another striking 
member of the genus is Phyllanthus pul- 
cher, which used to be known as Reidia 
glaucescens. In this the upright stem is 
slender, and the long pinnate leaves, or 
their equivalents, are disposed in a 
horizontal manner, the tiny, reddish, bell- 
shaped blossoms being dependent in con- 
siderable numbers along the midrib. It is 
very pretty in the day time, and suggests 
an ideal table plant, but it is really use- 
less for that purpose, as the leaves shut up 
in the evening. One species of Phyllan- 
thus forms quite a free-growing shrub. 
This is P. atropurpureus, whose. bluntly 
ovate, leaves are of a rich purple tint. 
When first developed they are green, or 
hearly so, but soon change to a striking 
shade of purple. Probably varieties of 
this are the two known as LP. nivosus and 
P. roseo-pictus. In the first named the 
leaves are mottled more or less regularly 
with white, while in P. roseo-pictus they 
have a_ bright rosy  suffusion. The 
different kinds of Phyllanthus are readily 
struck from cuttings put into sandy soil in 
a close propagating case in the stove. 
They will thrive in ordinary potting com- 
post and require a stove temperature. 
K. R..-W. 

















Cypripedium macranthum ventricosum 
hybrids.—We have a small batch of plants 
sent to us as white, and rose and white, 
forms of the Japanese plant. ‘These are 
now in flower and are really fine. The 
whites are large and pure, without spot or 
blemish, but the coloured forms range 
through palest pink to pale purple. All 
these, though varying in size and shape, 
show their parentage. What is rather 
mystifying is the presence in the batch of 
several yellows. These are self-coloured, 
except tints of brownish crimson about 
the mouth, while the shape and size sug- 
gest that a cross has been effected be- 
tween the type and one of the yellow and 
brown species. Which could it be? I have 
not heard of any such cross having been 
reported before, but the style of the 
blossoms certainly points that way.—J. 
STorMONTH, Airkbride, Carlisle. 

[The white and rose and white forms 
were shown before the Orchid Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on May 
5th, when an award of merit was given to 
the white variety under the name of C. 
macranthum album.—Ebp.] 


Saxifraga Burseriana forms. — Many 
letters have been published, each intended 
to cast light on the correct naming of 
these. I have read alt, or most, without 
much profit. What is S. B. minor, and 
what is S. B. major? Twenty years ago 
we used to be told that the distinctive 
characteristics of S. B. major were its 
shyly - produced flowers on tall green 
stems. Why has this name been given to 
a variety whose outstanding quality, next 
to its large flowers, is its bright red 
stems? Who was responsible for this 
transposition of title? The Floral Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
does not seein to have been aware of this 
former plant when it gave a certificate to 
this better, though none the less usurp- 
ing, newcomer. Saxifraga B. minor seems 
to me to be my old friend Saxifraga B. 
speciosa, as sent out by the late Mr. John 
Wood, of Kirkstall, over twenty years ago. 
Mr. Farrer recognises this old, shy-flower- 
ing major in his catalogue. It would have 
been much better, and saved much trouble, 
had this newcomer been shown and sold 
under the title under which it was sent 
out—viz., grandiflora. — J. Srormontu, 
Aarkbride, Carlisle. 


Rhododendron Kempferi.—This, closely 
allied to R. indicum, is sometimes included 
as a variety of that species. In general 
appearance, however, it more nearly re- 
sembles the small-flowered form amcenum 
of the Indian Azalea than the type, having 
a Similar stature and being made up of the 
same kind of dense, twiggy branches 
clothed with small evergreen (or in some 
seasons almost deciduous) leaves and bear- 
ing a profusion of small flowers from the 
points of the shoots. The flowers vary a 
good deal in size and colour, but are often 
between 1 inch and 14 inches across. In 
colour they range from a pale rosy-purple 
to brick-red and red, the red shades being 
the more beautiful. Unfortunately, it 
commences to grow and bloom early, the 
flowers being at their best during early 
May, thereby sometimes falling a prey to 
late frosts. In gardens, however, where 
late frosts are rarely experienced it is a 
charming plant, and is an excellent sub- 
ject for the more highly-kept parts, such 
as a bed on a lawn or a group in a shrub- 
bery near the house. Planted in soil free 
from lime, it may be expected to thrive in 
light loam or peat, the latter being the 
more suitable. Cuttings of young shoots 
inserted in pots of sandy peat indoors in 
July root easily, thereby providing an easy 
means of increasing any particular form. 


.—KeEw. > 





‘the typical kind—a plant for all; none, 








Lathyrus pubescens.—Some very hand- 
some sprays of this seldom seen South 
American member of the Pea family were 
shown by Mr. Bain, gardener to Lady 
Lawrence, Burford, Dorking, at the meet- 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
May 5. It is, we understand, trained on) 
a wall at the end of a cool house, where it 
flowers freely. The lavender-blue wreaths 
of bloom are very distinct. In the more} 
favoured parts of the country, as in Devon 
and Cornwall, it can be grown in the open 
air, but in most districts it must be looked | 
upon as a plant for the greenhouse. It is 
easily raised from seed, which, as a rule, 
germinates freely. 

Lobelia cardinalis.—I wonder if this 
plant will ever be generally known? ‘The 
true plant grows in the North American 
bogs, and few people recognise it, while | 
the ordinary scarlet Lobelias, usually 
called by the name of cardinalis, are 
forms of L. ignea, a Mexican species. Per- 
haps the reason why the true cardinalis 
is so seldom seen is because our winters 
are not cold enough for it. To illustrate 
this, a few years ago I had a stock of this 
plant in the open ground, and three plants | 
standing on inverted pots in a shallow | 
tank got frozen, and as they froze the 
water flowed in at the bottom of the pots 
until, ultimately, the plants stood on} 
columns of ice above the rims of the pots, | 
and these three plants were the only ones | 
that survived. So it seems that the ice- | 
house is the proper place to keep this | 
plant alive in through the winter.—T. 
Smiru, Newry. 

Gentiana. acaulis alba.— Despite its | 
interest as a variety and a novelty, this | 
white-flowered form of the Gentianella 
does not appeal with the same force.as 


































indeed, more precious when seen covered 
with flowers of the richest blue. At sueb | 
a time it is the admiration of all. The 
white-flowered form, on the other hand, 
seems rather for the novelty monger and | 
the specialist, with a beauty that will 
interest ‘rather than fascinate. Given 
frame protection, the colour of the above 
is whiter, and then the green, freckled 
interior of the blooms stands out in fuller 
relief. In the open garden the white is 
less pure and good, and even in a mass it 
would, I imagine, be void of any real effect. 
The popular old kind is good near the 
eye and brilliant from afar, and those 
who can grow and flower it well need 
seek for no finer picture-making subject.— 
Lea B 2 

Trochodendron aralioides.— This ever- 
green shrub, the only representative ip 
cultivation of the genus Trochodendron, is 
allied to such plants as Cercidiphyllum 
japonicum and Eucommia ulmoides. It is 
the most beautiful of the several hardy 
plants which are found in the order, and 
forms a handsome shrub up to 10 feet or 
12 feet high in the south of England. In 
its home in Japan, however, it assumes 
the proportions of a moderate-sized tree. 
Its dark-green, Laurel-like leaves have a 
glossy surface, and the blades are each 
from 4 inches to 6 inches long and 12 ineh 
to 2 inches wide, with stalks up to 
2 inches long. The yellow, or greenish- 
yellow flowers are borne in good-sized 
panicles from the ends of the shoots, and 
the most conspicuous part is the stamens. 
These are borne from the outer edge of an 
oval or rounded disc, and from which they 
are pendent. It should be given a sheltered 
position in well-drained, loamy soil, to 
which a little peat has been added. 
Although hardy so far as winter frost is 
concerned, it is sometimes injured by 
spring frosts, for it begins. to grow rather 
early and the flowers are well advanced 
by the end of April.—D. 
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| PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


| OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

| <= 

| NARCISSUS QUEEN OF THE WEST. 
Awarpd of merit Royal Horticultural 
‘Society, 1907, first-class certificate Royal 
Horticultural Society, April, 1909, and 
-first-class certificate Birmingham, April, 
11909, are some of the honours which this 
remarkable trumpet variety has gained. 
‘As will be seen by the awards cited above, 
Queen of the West is not new at exhibi- 
‘tions of the flower. As a cut flower it is 
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loamy soils and is one of the strongest and 
best. In its vigour of growth it is the 
equal of Emperor at its best and is prov- 
ing the equal of that famous and still 
indispensable Daffodil in constitution also. 
It has been said of it—I have remarked it 
with others—that the perianth segments 
are slightly ‘‘ floppy.’’ It is true they are 
endowed—the word is used advisedly— 
with that degree of floppiness which gives 
it a grace and artistie bearing of its own. 
Its colour and imposing stature will sell 
it if nothing else. Mr. Walter Ware, of 
Walter Ware and Co., Limited, Bath, the 
holders of the stock, discovered this fine 


: } 


Narcissus Queen of the West. 


bold and handsome, rich in colour, not too 
formal in outline, and striking and effec- 
tive when freely grouped. The market 
salesman is pleased with it because it 
“takes’’ well, while the grower who has 
to cater for the flower-loving public will 
find it profitable for the reasons already 
given, and because it forces with the best. 
In this connection it promises to take the 
place of that old-time favourite Golden 
Spur, so far as the early forcers of the 
rich yellow class are concerned. As may 
be gathered from the awards, the variety 
has now been before the public for seven 
years; it was on the market in limited 
quantity to my personal knowledge five 
years ago. 





As a garden plant it revels in | 


plant in Holland, and few men to-day 
know half so much about the Daffodil com- 
mercially as he does. lowers before me 
as I write measure 2 inches across the 
well-reflexed, fluted trumpet the diameter 
of the perianth segments being 5 inches. 
The plant is 2 feet to 23 feet high, the 
colour back and front rich uniform yellow. 
The variety is being offered for the first 
time this year at 12s. 6d. per bulb. 
WH. H. JENKINS. 





Some useful Fuchsias for small gardens. 
—In my small garden a display of 
Fuchsias that lasted well into the autumn 
led to the conclusion that there were 
several varieties of these beautiful plants 











most acceptable to those who like to have 
something unique at. a minimum of ex- 
pense. The small collection can be potted 
up at the close of the season and stored 
away in a cellar as soon as the leaves 
have dropped, simply nipping back all 
growth of extra length. They should re- 
main in these quarters until growth is 
fairly on the move, and then be trans- 
ferred to some light, airy shed until it is 
safe to plant outside, treatment that can 


be repeated annually for many seasons 
with the same plauts, although it is ad- 
visable to occasionally work up a new 


stock. Fuchsias have a beauty of their 
own quite distinct from that of any other 
outdoor plant, are very little trouble, re- 
quire no green-house treatment through 
the winter, and appeal strongly to 
those who like a gay flower garden and 
are unable to provide expensive material. 
Some of the most useful sorts for small 
gardens are Alice Hoffman, a miniature 
Flocon de Neige, Display, and Mrs. Ida 
Noack. Occasional plants of the silver 
form of gracilis are also acceptable, the 


SO 


latter on a groundwork of some dark 
tufted Pansy like Councillor Waters or 
J. B. Riding.—H. B. S., Hardwick. 





AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
MANURING PAONTES.—Few plants are more 
grateful for a good supply of manure than 
the herbaceous Pseonies. The old double 
red Prony of cottage gardens may not 
need such generous treatment, but the 
others well repay those who are liberal 
in the supply of manure. It is easy to dig 
in some manure in autumn and give them 


a mulch of old manure in spring. This, 
with liquid manure when the buds are 
swelling, will give wonderful results. Iap- 


preciate the old double varieties of Pzeonia 
officinalis, but the varieties which have 
come from Ponia albiflora are still more 
beautiful. 

NARCISSUS POETICUS ORNATUS.—It is all 
very well for those who have plenty of 
money and who are satisfied with a few 
bulbs of a good Narcissus to buy the new 
varieties of Narcissus poeticus, but those 
of us who want to have flowers galore, 
not only for the decoration of our gardens, 
but also for cutting, must content our- 
selves with cheaper things and plenty of 
them. We cannot do without N. poeticus 
ornatus. I buy a few every year for grow- 
ing in pots for the house, and then the 
bulbs are planted out in the garden. In 
consequence, I have now crowds of these 
beautiful flowers. I spend the most of my 


money set aside for Daffodils on the 
cheaper and well-proved Narcissi. 

PERIWINKLES.—I think if people only 
knew how well these Periwinkles do 


under trees and shrubs they would take to 


them again. I prefer the green-leaved 
ones to those which have variegated 
foliage. Is it the case that the variegated 


forms do not flower so well as the green- 
leaved ones? Probably it as this 
happens with most plants with variegated 
leaves. The single blue and single white 
green-leaved Vincas are, I think, the best, 
but some like the purple one and also the 
double varieties of all three. 

RANUNCULUS SPECIOSUS PLENUS.—For a 
bit of shining yellow in the border I can 
recommend the double Crowfoot, Ranun- 
culus speciosus plenus. It grows. well 
with ‘me in a low border, where it is 
moderately moist. It is said to like a good 
heavy soil, but a lighter one evidently 
answers quite well. 

RANUNCULUS AMPLEXICAULIS#—This is a 
capital border plant (some grow it in the 
rock garden, by the way), which does 
well in almost any kind of soil, but which 
I have never seen doing so well as in 
heavy loam well enriched with manure. I 
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first saw it there, and I thought it almost 
impossible to surpass this plant, which 
was about a foot high, and had many of its 
snowy-looking flowers. It has done well 
with me in a lighter loam than in the 
garden I got it from. It is easily in- 
creased by division, which I carry out 
when the plants have gone out of flower in 
the summer. 
AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for north border.—Kindly inform me 
what are the best annuals or perennials to 
plant under a north wall to flower this 
summer, also what flowering climbers or 
bushes could be grown on the wall?—J. H. C. 


[You have left the work very late in the 
season, and we fear that anything you 
might plant now would give but very poor 
results. This is the more likely seeing 
that the border is a north one, where 
plants generally start later into growth. 


GARDENING TLLUSTRATED. 








Cutting off the leaves of Iris stylosa.—I 
should be glad to know whether cutting back 
the foliage of Iris stylosa in autumn is likely 
to induce it to flower? I have two large 
clumps of this Iris, and though they have been 
left undisturbed for five or six years they have 
never flowered till this month. They grow 
strong, and increase fast, and last November 
the gardener cut back the foliage of one 
clump to within about 4 inches of the ground. 
This clump is the one that has had a flower on 
it. It is planted close to a wall, south-east 
aspect.—M. J. BECK. 

[There is no virtue in mutilating the 
foliage of this plant as an inducement to 
flowering. In all probability it is grown 
in too rich a soil, and its vigour is at the 
expense of flowers. It does best planted in 
a poor soil, with its rhizomes tightly 
wedged between stones or pressed firmly 
against a greenhouse wall, one having a 
south aspect for preference. The plant, 
too, likes old mortar or sandstone about 
its roots, and these with poor soil and a 
hot position usually ensure a moderately 





A flowering sptke of Lilium longiftorum formosanumi. 


(See oppostte page.) 


As you desire the plants to flower this 
summer you had better plant, of peren- 
nials, late-flowering subjects, as Michael- 
mas Daisies in variety, Heleniums, Sun- 
flowers (single and double), Aster acris, 
Aster Amellus in several varieties, Gaillar- 
dias, and Achillea The Pearl. A selection 
of Phloxes might also afford some little 
show of colour, but, owing to the lateness 
of the season, a representative display is 
not possible. Of annuals, the best thing 
would be the China Aster in variety, which 
gives a great range of colour. Some 
measure of success might also attend the 
sowing of Sweet Peas in variety, Orange 
King Marigold, Godetias, Mignonette, and 
the annual Chrysanthemums, as coron- 
arium and carinatum, which grow and 
flower quickly. You had better leave the 
planting of the climbers till early autumn. 
If the border is a narrow one—you say 
nothing of its size—some of the perennials 
aboye named may not be suitable. ] 





good flowering. In hardly any circum- 
stances is it to be regarded as free or reli- 
able in blooming, and only following the 
hottest summers, given the above treat- 
ment, does it flower well. In this country, 
too, its usual flowering period is March- 
April—against a hot, dry wall it may be 
earlier. If you wish for winter flowers 
you might obtain some by growing the 
plant in a pot, when, with firm soil, a pot- 
bound condition, and cool greenhouse 
treatment you may get your reward. ] 
Edgings.—I agree with ‘‘ Townsman ’”’ 
as to the value of the easily-raised edgiugs 
which he mentions (p. 269), such as 
Virginian Stock and otherannuals. I know 





|} a garden where, every year, a broad 


band of the Virginian Stock is used as 
an edging to a border nearly 100 yards 
long, the border on the opposite side of the 
path being edged with the Night-scented 
Stock, Mathiola bicornis. These two 
charming annuals are very effective, and 
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when the first flush of bloom is over th 
plants are shorn over, nearly, in fact, t 
the ground line. Fresh growths are soon 
produced, and by this means the display is 
continued until frost intervenes. Anothe 
very useful annual for this purpose is 
Saponaria calabrica, which is equally 
easily managed and exceptionally free 
flowering.—K. BRIGHT. 


Aubrietias at Manderston, Berwick-) 
shire.—A wonderfully effective display has 
been made in the wall garden at Mander- 
ston, Berwickshire, the seat of Lady 
Miller, by the masses of Aubrietias of dif- 
ferent shades. The wall garden is an ex-} 
tensive one, forming four sides of a 
square, and at the end of April and begin- 
ning of May the great masses of Aubrietia 
were very beautiful. The plants included} 
the best of the named varieties, such as 
Dr. Mules, Prichard’s A 1, Fire King, 
Moerheimi, and others, also a large number 
of seedlings raised at Manderston. This 
wall garden presents one feature which! 
shows the effects of exposure on certain 
plants on the portion facing east, the} 
plants being much less vigorous and less 
free-flowering. Even with such a free- 
growing subject as the Aubrietia the dif-| 
ference was very noticeable. This plant is 
perhaps seen at its best in such a position 
as a wall, where the long trailing masses 
show their fullest beauty.—S. ARNorT. 


Pulmonarias.—Some people object to the 
Lungworts as being coarse and weedy, and 
it must be admitted that in some instances 
they are. P. saccharata picta, for ex- 
ample, and the common P. angustifolia 
are perhaps more adapted for naturalising 
in woodlands than for growing in borders, 
but of late years several new varieties 
have been introduced which are free from | 
any objectionable coarseness. Red, white, 
and blue Pulmonarias of the newer kinds 
are worthy of attention, and recently 1 
saw a collection of these in which were 
some plants of the blue varieties carrying 
flowers which equalled, if, indeed, they 
did not excel, in colour the well-known 
Dropmore Anchusa. Another reason for 
their inclusion is their earliness and the 
profusion with which their flowers are pro- 
duced.—K. Bricut. 


Two showy Dahlias.—At one of the exhibi- 
tions last autumn Messrs. Warnaar and Co., 
Sassenheim, Holland, brought over a collec- | 
tion of their giant Dahlias, and obtained 
awards of merit for Duchess of Brunswick. a 
terra-cotta red, the bloom about 9 inches 
across and carried on a stem which did not | 
require support. Similarly distinguished wax 
Mrs. J. C. Vaughan, light yellow. This is the 
smaller of the two, but the flower has the 
greater number of petals. Each belongs to 
that section known as the Pzony-flowered. 
For planting in bold masses they should be 
valuable.—H. 


Cactus Dahlias for exhibition.—For giving 
handsome exhibition flowers the following may 
be named :—Crystal, silvery-nink; John Rid- 
ing, crimson-scarlet; F. W. Fellowes, orange. 
good stem, and therefore useful in other ways 
Golden Crown, deep yellow; Miss Stredwick. 
light pink; Prima Donna, white; Red 
Admiral, scarlet; Homer (new), maroon, the 
best dark: John Woolman, scarlet, shaded 
rose; H. H. Thomas. crimson, with first-rate 
stem; Frederick Wenham, light fawn- 
Uranus, white, striped scarlet. The flower- 
stalks of some of the above may be faulty. 
but the blooms, when well grown, are excep- 
tionally gzood.—S. 


Annual creepers.For odd corners in the 
garden, for covering trellis work where 
arrangements have not been made to plant 
permanent climbers, some of the annual 
creepers should be remembered now. The 
Tropxolums are extremely showy, and always 
bloom most profusely if planted where the sun 
can reach them. Plants procured and put in 
now will bloom early, but seedlings raised now 
will soon flower. The Canary Oreeper and the 
Nasturtiums give masses of colour, and ofter 
make the most unpretentious garden very 
attractive.—TOWNSMAN. 


Fancy Cactus Dahlias never appealed to 
the public perhaps, but there are a few kinds 
that produce remarkably fine flowers. Jupiter. 
yellow striped and splashed crimson; Uranus, 
white, striped scarlet; Pegasus, white, striped 
vermilion; America, blush, speckled carmine: 
Flora, buff tipped white; and Nellie Riding, 
crimson_tipped white, are among the better 
types.—H. &. : 
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: INDOOR PLANTS. quired, slightly increasing the tempera-| sity in colour among them, some of the 
ture as growth advances. The earliest | most distinct being: atrosanguineum, 
| | batch can be had in bloom by the end of | very deep scarlet ; Duvivierianum, the best 
LILIUM LONGIFLORUM. February, and by introducing successional | white-flowered form; Mme. 


Tats is among the most beautiful and 
valuable of garden Lilies. Several varie- 
hies exist, but amongst them L. |. formo- 
sanum (here figured). deserves” special 
nention. This variety was originally col- 
‘ected in a wild state in the Island of 
®ormosa, and is now largely cultivated in 
4 warm district in Japan, and imported 
mto this country in very large quantities. 
L. 1. formosanum has to a great extent sup- 
glanted the older variety L. 1. Harrisi. 
While quite as suitable for forcing, it is 
1 stronger and more vigorous grower, and 
the bulbs are much cheaper than those of 
Aarrisi. The first consignments of L. 1. 
formosanum from Japan usually reach 
this country by the end of August or early 
in September. To have them in bloom 


; only the 


batches into heat at intervals a good and 
constant supply is maintained. 
FF, W. GALvop. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Freesias from seeds.—It is not a common 
custom among growers to raise the 
Freesia from seeds, nor is it advantageous 
‘to do so, because flowering bulbs can be 
purchased cheaply in the autumn. Two 
years since, in the hope of gaining some- 
thing new, I procured some seeds of F. 
Ragionieri, and obtained plants therefrom 
| which gave a few flowers in the autumn 
hopelessly disappointing, because 
well-known types were 








then | 
repro- | 


duced. No further care was taken to keep | 
‘them separate, and so what few bulbs 


bright rose-pink; and Rothschildianum, 
white, more or less spotted, and freckled 
with bright red. Beside these there are 
several improved forms of what may be 
regarded as the typical scarlet-flowered A. 
Scherzerianum, among the best being 
maximum and Wardi. The usual flower- 
ing period of A. Secherzerianum is during 
the spring and early summer months, the 
blossoms remaining fresh and bright for 
a considerable time. As soon as the 
flowering season is past the plants should 
be repotted, shaking the roots clear of a 
good deal of the old soil. A suitable com- 
post for Anthuriums may be made up of 
peat, good leaf-mould, Sphagnum Moss, a 
little sand, with a few broken crocks, and 
chareoal. Plenty of drainage must be en- 





Part of a group of Lilium longiflorum Sormosanum. 


early they should be obtained as early as 

possible and potted as soon as received. 
The following is my plan of treatment, 

and the bulbs always bear fine heads of 


bloom, good-sized ones yielding six to ten | 


large blooms on a spike, single bulbs in 
many cases producing double 
As soon as the bulbs arrive they 
potted, the largest into pots of from 
6 inches to 7 
others into pots an inch less. is essen- 
tial that the pots be clean and well 
drained. The potting compost consists of 
good fibrous loam, a little leaf-mould, well- 
decayed manure, and coarse sand. Sand 
is liberally used around the bulbs, and 
sufficient space left for a liberal top-dress- 
ing when the growing shoots are suffi- 
ciently advanced. After potting they are 
set in a cold-frame, and the pots just 
covered with Cocoanut-fibre or coarse leaf- 
soil until signs of growth appear. Batches 
are introduced into gentle heat as_ re- 


It 


spikes. | 
are | 


inches in diameter, and all | 


| there were came out of the store with the 
| a 8 . 
general stock for last season’s potting. 


| heliotrope-coloured flowers and a _ scent 


Freesia. 
weakly growth than its companions, and 
the flower-spike has several branches. 


Could one depend on getting ever so few | 


plants from purchased seeds of these 
hybrids the investment would be well justi- 
fied, but my experience of them does not 
hold out much hope.—S. 

Anthurium Scherzerianum.—When first 
introduced Anthurium Scherzerianum was 
a poor, puny flower, which 
tiveness through the spathe being curled 
around the stem. Now, owing to selec- 
tion carried on for many years, a great 
improvement is in every way manifest, the 
spathes being larger, flatter, and borne in 
such a way that they make a goodly show. 
Furthermore, there is a considerable diyer- 


Quite recently one plant appeared bearing | 


quite distinct from that of the ordinary | 
This solitary plant is of more | 


lost in effec- | 


From a photograph by 
Mr. F. W. Gallop, Canwell Hall Gardens, Sutton Coldfield. 


|; sured, for during the growing season 
| plenty of water is needed. After potting, 
a moist, shady part of the stove should be 


| assigned the plants.—K. R. W. 
Pink Spirzeas.—The two oldest pink- 
flowered Spirzeas—Queen Alexandra and 


| 

| Peach Blossom—as well as the newer ones 
| of the same race, can without difficulty be 
forced into bloom. In order, however, to 
obtain a satisfactory result no hard fore- 
ing should be indulged in; if this is done 


the flowers come of a poor, washed-out 
colour. These Spirzeas can now be ob- 
tained very cheaply in the shape of 


dormant clumps during the autumn and 
early winter months. Like the common 
Spirzea, they, when potted, quickly form 
roots, when they may be brought on gradu- 
ally under glass. As plenty of light and 
air are necessary to develop the colour of 
the blossoms, one essential point to bear 
in mind is to afford plenty of water. 
_Apart from the pink-flowered kinds, this 
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group of Spirzas has received numerous 
additions of late years, many of them | 
showing more or less the influence of 
Spirza astilboides, which, introduced from 
Japan about thirty-five years ago and dis- | 
tributed half-a-dozen years or so later, 
soon made its way inte favour.—W. T 

Plumbago capensis.—At one time this 
occupied a place in most collections. Be- 
ing of easy culture and almost hardy, it 
will put up with a lot of rough treatment. | 
Cuttings rooted in a gentle heat in the | 
autumn and grown on through the winter | 
make fine plants for grouping in the flower 
gerden during the summer, but those who 
wish to have large specimens must have 
plants three years or four years old. 
These are readily obtained by lifting those 
that were plunged in fects in the flower 
garden the previous year and storing them 
in a shed from which the frost can be ex- 
cluded. All that is necessary through the 
winter is to keep the plants from damping 
off, which they are liable to do if stored 
away when the foliage is wet. Plants 
stored away in this manner should now 
be taken out, and, after having the dead 
foliage cleared off, should be pruned back, 
repotted in a light, rich compost, and stood 
in a house where a gentle heat can be em- 
ployed. Here they soon make new growth 
which will flower profusely during the 
summer and autumn, As winter ap- 
proaches they may again be lifted and 
stored away for another season. A deep 
pit or such like would do weil for their 
winter quarters, provided it was free from 
drip and the frost could be excluded. Such 
plants are useful for covering trellis work 
and planting against pillars, and they may 
be trained under the roof of plant-houses, 
provided due attention be paid to them in 
hot weather, as in such positions they are 
liable to the attacks of red spider and 
thrip. When well grown, the large 
terminal trusses of slate-coloured flowers 
are very effective. There is a white 
variety of the above which may also be 
employed in the same way as the other.— 
HeG@. 1: 

Tree Mignonette.—This is not often met 
with now in the form of a tree or bush, 
but large plants either as standards or 
pyramids are useful in the conservatory, 
and the fragrance is delightful. Under 
glass, Mignonette loses its annual charac- 
ter and becomes an evergreen shrub. J 
have had it 6 feet high planted in the con- 
servatory border, though, after the second 
or third year, the flowers are smaller and 
not so fragrant. To form trees or bushes 
we used to sow the seed in small pots, 
three seeds in a pot, the seedlings to be 
reduced to one when the strongest could 
be selected. The seeds were started in 
heat and the seedlings shifted into Jarger 
pots as required, and all flowers picked 
off for a time to encourage growth. 4 
have sometimes raised the }lants from 
cuttings of the young shoots, but seedlings 
provide the strongest plants. Mignonette 
is rather particular about compost. I have 
found it does best in something like the 
following :—To one bushel of the best loam 
add half a bushel of dried horse droppings 
or very old cow manure rubbed through a 
4 inch sieve, a quart of old jlaster from 
an old building, 1 lb. of bone-meal, and a 
dash of soot with some basic slag and 
sand. Firm potting is recessary.—H. 


Anthurium conchiflorum.—This is a very 
showy hybrid in whose produétion A. Scher- 
zerianum would appear to have played a very 
important part, The spathe in its bright 
scarlet colour and twisted spadix suggests A. 
Scherzerianum, but the spathe is larger and 
of a curious concave or shell shape. The 
foliage, too, is very large, and, altogether, it 
forms an exceedingly striking plant. It was | 
shown at the Horticultural Hall on April 7th | 


| about by a 





by ae pabeth Lady Lawrence, Burford, Dorking. | 
—K. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


FALLACIES AS TO ASPARAGUS. 


Srnce our last note on this we have seen 
examples (and at table, unfortunately) of 
our British way of growing this best of 
spring products of the garden—poor, 
spindly . stuff, green, but with no sub- 
stance—and it has led us to say a few 
words as to fallacies current about it. 

1. That blanched it has no flavour.— 
This is a mistake that could not be spread 
nyone who has seen and studied 
the subject where the culture is best car- 
ried out both for home and market. The 
idea which people too often urge arises, no 
doubt, from seeing the dried up bunches 
in the greengrocer’s window, and, possibly, 
trying to eat them. That is not the way 
to judge the vast amount of Asparagus 
that is grown in the right way for the 
markets of Hurope. Not -only is the 
blanched produce as good as the green, 
spindly stuff, but it is much better. 
The large stuff which is grown § for 
show is just as wrong in its way as 
the little Rush-like heads we_ too 
often see. The right Grass is the medium- 


sized, crisp when cooked, and full of 
flavour, green and white parts alike. If 
further proof iS wanted, there is the 


German way of forcing Asparagus, which 
is often forced and blanched entirely, and 
of which the flavour is excellent, if you 
get the Asparagus fresh, which is the right 
test of a vegetable. It is open to any- 
one with a garden to eat his Asparagus 
in the way he likes best, and no 
doubt fresh from the bed, the green 
Asparagus might be very eatable ; but how 
could it be sent to market long distances 
by rail as it comes to us from northern 
France? 

That it may be grown at 1 foot apart.— 
That Asparagus can be well grown in beds, 
and the plants 1 foot apart, is a common 


| delusion which has lately been aired in 


our own columns. It is not possible to grow 
it in any such way. The right way to 
grow it is in drills not less than 3 feet 
apart and leaving plenty of space between 
the lines. If the soil is very deep, one can 
plant thickly in the usual way, and get a 
fair, but not the best, result. In the older 
English garden books.we may read of 
immense precautions taken to deepen 
the soil below the plants, 6 feet being 
not. unusual. That was quite wrong. 
The only way to get the right size and con- 
dition for the market is to plant in drills 
not less than 3 feet or 4 feet apart. We are 
now speaking of growers in this country, 
who may attempt to compete with the 
product as it is rightly grown in France. 
That competition they cannot escape, and 
it is a serious matter that one of the most 
profitable vegetables which can be quite 
easily grown in our best soils should be 
neglected by our home-growers. In the 
southern counties we have, in addition to 
good soils, warm, sheltered valleys, where 
early crops of Asparagus ought to be well 
raised; but the culture is hopeless on 
certain heavy clay soils, even with any 
amount of labour. Like everything else of 
the kind, the plant must have good soil. 
In our country, forcing and hot-house work 
are so well understood that we might well 
supply the enormous demand of the home 
market quite well, especially if we have 
the good, strong plants which are required 
for forcing. 

If we look to its culture in all ways as 
to its early forcing and its general use at 
the right season, it is most important for 
our country when there is so much said 
about doing our own work at home. Well 
grown in the open air, a large business 
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might be done in forcing, because every 
body enjoys well-forced Asparagus in the 
spring, and the great range of our country 
and climate should admit of a consider 
able variety of time and season. 











NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple Sturmer Pippin.—Having seen in; 
recent issue a note on the Sturmer Apple} 
I thought it might interest you to know 
that in 1918 I had Sturmer Pippins tha 
were not eaten till September 15th, o1 
which date their flavour was excellent an¢ 
their appearance good. They had bee) 
picked the first week in November, 1912} 
I see every prospect of last year’s cro} 
keeping in good condition till the same 
date this year. The tree (an espalier) is 
a good and regular cropper, and is covere¢ 
with blossom again this year. The locality 
is twelve miles N.E. of Exeter.—H. WI 
Rawuins, Cullompton, Devon. 


New Zealand Spinach.—The note on this 
at page 268 is very opportune, for it is aj 
good summer vegetable that stands 
drought well. In my small suburban 
garden I can depend upon picking it over aj 
lengthened period, and at a time when! 
tender green vegetables are much appre- 
ciated. I always sow the seed in the open 
border about the end of April. From its 
spreading habit, the plants must have 
plenty of room. My family has, however, 
within the last couple of years shown 4 
preference for Spinach Beet, which I con- 
sider yields a better return on a smal) 
piece of ground than any other vegetable. 
This can be picked not only during the 
summer, but also in the autumn, and at 
times in the winter should the weather be 
mild. I have had several pickings this 
spring from plants the seeds of which were 
sown a year ago.—K. R. W. 


Pear Souvenir de Congres.—During the 
present spring all kinds of Pear-trees have 
flowered exceptionally well, and the sub- 
ject of this note has been as free as the 
others. The variety, I am well aware, 
does not commend itself to some growers. 
Nevertheless, it is a good and fairly cGon- 
sistent bearer, and if, occasionally, it 
misses a season it is practically certain to 
make up for its failure by bearing an 
extra heavy crop during the ensuing year. 
A seedling from Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 
the fruit attains to a large size. I haye 
had fruits weigh 23 oz. each, and the 
flavour, where the aroma is not considered 








































































































to ‘be a drawback, is, if not, quite 
first rate, at least far removed ;from 
mediocrity. Here the variety is given a 


wall with a south-westerly exposure, and 
perhaps owing to this S. de Congrés bears 
better than would otherwise be the case.— 
W. MoG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


Cherry Late Duke.—The best trees of 
this variety I ever saw were growing on 
west walls in the west of Scotland near 
the coast. Not only did the trees coyer 
a large space, but they were very healthy 
and invariably gave very fine crops of 
fruit. There is no lack of good Cherries. 
The Morello is the variety mostly grown 
for late supplies, but in my opinion it is 
overdone. We have fruits of others 
equally useful; indeed, more so. Por 
instance, Late Duke cooks well, bears a 
large fruit, and may be termed sub-acid, 
and when allowed to hang some time on 
the trees is useful for dessert. In the 
north I have kept this variety well into 
October. To do it justice I would advise! 
fan-trained trees, allowing ample room for 
extension. I find that if the branches are 
not too close together much‘ finer fruits 





will be secured, while the wood also has 4 
far better chance of ripening . well.-- 
I Cb: 
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j . : 
have always understood that} know. ‘There is always the possibility 


ROOM AND WINDOW. Trae. 
é, Prunus pendula was a distinct form, which that, like so’ many so-called Japanese at: 
WEEPING JAPANESE CHERRY. 


: beautiful plant i Pidely “Uist bese true from seed, and therefore quite | trees, it is really Chinese.—W. J. Bran. 
His beautiful plant is now freely distri- 
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‘distinct from a mere ‘weeping ”’ sport,; — A correspondent in the issue of 
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flowering shoots of the Weeping Cherry in a vase on the mantelpiece. 


buted in our nurseries, and I find it do very which, of course, does not come true from April 25th (p. 270), speaking of the 
well in a not very good situation. I have seed—e.g., Weeping Ash. Whether Prunus | Japanese Weeping Cherry, says he has 
aod to bring it into the house, as pendula is found genuinely wild or not I| heard it has its drooping habit in the 
Shown, Vs could not say, but Matsumura ought to| woods of Japan, and that it is not a 
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mere garden variety. But Matsumura 
tells us that it is only known in cultivation 
(page 216 of ‘Index Plantarum Japoni- 
carum, 1912,’’ Vol. II.). The finest speci- 
men to be seen anywhere was in the Uyeno 
Public Gardens, but it is reported to have 
died. There is a good deal of incorrect 
information in books as to Japanese plants 
owing to the habit of earlier collectors 
assuming that every species or variety 
they found in gardens to be a native of the 
country, not knowing that from a very 
early period the Japanese had begun to 
introduce and cultivate Chinese plants.— 
BH. M. S. 


FERNS IN THD HOUSE. 
No one will dispute for a moment the popu- 
larity of Ferns as decorative plants for 


rooms. If a vote were taken they would 
probably receive greater support than 


Palms even. The Ferns at any rate have 

regards variety, whilst 
if taken one with the other they have also 
the preference as regards freedom of 
growth, for a plant of either if taken of 
the same age would at the end of two 
years be found to have the balance of size 

and utility on the side of the Fern. I 
have often heard complaints made _ by 
ladies and other amateur cultivators that 
they fail to keep their plants fresh and 
vigorous. This may be and is undoubtedly 
a fact in many instances, but it is not so 
much the fault of tenderness on the part 
of the Fern itself if properly managed 
beforehand as it is of preparation by the 
growers. Ferns as they are offered for 
sale by market growers are not always at 
the time they change hands in the best pos- 
sible condition to resist the change 
between the humid atmosphere and other 
essential advantages afforded by a well- 
appointed glass structure and the more 
trying atmosphere of a living-room. Witha 
slight modification on both the vendor’s 
and the purchaser’s sides this might be to 
a great extent overcome. The vendor 
before he offers his plants for sale should 
see that they are well rooted into their 
last shift, approaching in this respect the 
pot-bound stage, and they should also be 
more freely exposed to a greater amount 
of air, so as to harden them in a measure. 
This, it may be urged on the part of the 
vendor, would all take more time before 
the plants were turned out of hand, but, on 

tthe other “hand, if greater satisfaction 
could be afforded to the purchaser, surely 
it would be an inducement to extend their 
cultivation. After repeated failures, one 
is discouraged in his attempts to succeed, 
and frequently success is finally despaired 
of altogether. 

_ On the part of the purchaser, there are 
several essential points to observe so that 
better results may be arrived at. When 
the plants are first purchased they should 
not be too freely exposed to draughts, nor 
should the amount of light be excessive. 
The plants should be gradually inured to 
the usual atmosphere of the room, and in 
this way they will be far more likely to 
succeed. The watering of plants in rooms 
is oftentimes very variable. No regular 
time for watering can be assigned, but 
those who are conversant with plant cul- 
ture are often asked, ‘‘ How often should 
plants be watered?’ To this it is not pos- 
sible to give such a satisfactory answer as 
would be expected, as it will largely de- 
pend upon the state of the weather and the 
surroundings of the plants. In mild 
weather a gentle damping overhead out-of- 
doors with a fine rose on a watering-can 
will wash off any accumulations of dust 
and be beneficial, and during colder 
weather the same work can be done over 
a sink. To sponge Ferns as one would 
the Aspidistra or Ficus elastica is not 
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practicable ; hence, the greater need of the 
work just suggested. Some. lovers of 
Ferns (and other pot plants) feel at times 
an uncertainty as to whether they should 
water their plants or not. The, best guide 
is to rap the pot with the knuckles; if 
it sounds hollow it may fairly be assumed 
that the need of water is indicated. ‘The 
soil also will afford indications. It should 
not be dust-dry, but in a medium condi- 
tion, when, for instance, it does not ad- 
here to the fingers to any extent after 
pressure. Chick 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Beauty of fruit bloom in the house.—When 
good choice is made of the kinds used, few 
things are more ornamental than the bloom of 
fruit-trees when cut. Many fail by cutting 
small bits. Large sprays should be used and 
placed naturally in big vessels. For some posi- 
tions I have pvlaced a few sprays of evergreen 
Oak amongst the branches with good _ effect. 
Tn the room where I write I now (April 30th) 
have a mass of a highly-coloured Apple, and 
nothing from under glass could surpass it.— 
J, OROOK. 








ROSES. 


GOOD QUALITY ROSES THAT ALL 

CAN GROW. 
Rose growers have their own particular 
notion of what qualities constitute a really 
good Rose. To some scent is the most 
essential quality, to others colour is the 
most important point, and some must 
have varieties of a free-flowering and 
showy nature. There are many Rose lovers 
to whom all these qualities are of but 
secondary importance, and who will grow 
no Roses but those whose individual 
blooms are of good firm build and are up 
to exhibition standard. Many do not care 
for exhibiting, but grow Roses for their 
own pleasure. Many no doubt find a difli- 
culty in obtaining sorts that have suck 
qualities and are, at the same time, easy 
to grow. How disappointing it must be to 
spend time and money on such varieties 
as Bessie Brown, Etoile de France, or 
Alice Lindsell, only to find that, in spite 
of strong, healthy growth, the blooms, in- 
stead of developing ‘into glorious Roses, 
become just balls of rotten petals. Or, 
perhaps, an amateur buys plants of some 
magnificent Rose he has seen at an ex- 
hibition and finds that either they abso- 
lutely refuse to grow at all or they be- 
come small trees without giving him a 
single bloom. For the guidance of such 
fanciers I haye compiled a short list of 
varieties of good quality that are easy to 
grow. 

Wma. R. SmitH is one of the best all- 
round Teas of recent introduction. The 
creamy-white blooms, flushed with pink, 
are large, full, and of perfect form, while 
the growth is vigorous and free, the 
flowers being borne on nice long stems. 
The plant has lovely dark glossy foliage. 
Another fine Tea scented Rose is 

Mrs. Fortry Hogsss, one of the most 
free-flowering and finely-formed Roses we 
have. The delicate ivory-white flowers, 
although very large and solid, never fail 
to develop. Its one fault, in common with 
many of the most solid Roses, is that it 
hangs its head. 

Mrs. Mytes Kennepy (T.), on the other 
hand, produces its flowers on stiff, straight 
stalks. In form it is exquisite, being of 
the high-centred type. The colour is deli- 
cate silvery-white, shaded buff. For free- 
dom, both of flowering and growth, 

ALEXANDER HILt Gray is hard to beat. 
The deep lemon-yellow flowers are pro- 
duced three and four on a stem, the colour 
deepening as they expand. The beauti- 
fully tinted wood and shiny foliage add 
greatly to the value. That grand Tea Rose 

Wiotrt Maman Cocret should find a 
place in every garden, for in purity of 
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colour and magnificence of build it stands 
alone. Unfortunately the great weight of 
the flowers is too much for the slender 
stalks, and unless care is taken of them 
they are liable to break off. Another fine 
white Tea is 

MoLLty SHARMAN CORAWFORD, which, 
although slender in growth, is quite vigor- 
ous and very free-flowering. 

SOUVENIR DE PIERRE NOTTING is a 
magnificent Tea of perfect form and 
wonderful substance. The long, finely- 
formed flowers of apricot-yellow blended 
with coppery-yellow are freely produced. 
All the foregoing would do well if grown 
on a south wall and trained fan shape, 
with little pruning. 

There are very many good quality Roses 
to be found among the H.T.’s, but I shall 
only name the very best. 

CountTEss or SHAFTESBURY is, I think, 
the finest pink Rose we have to date, the 
bright silvery carmine flowers being of 
exquisite finish. With me it has flowered 
more freely and continuously than any 
other Rose, excepting General McArthur. 
For house decoration it is ideal, the trans- 
parent pink colour being intensified under 
artificial light. 

NATALIE BorrneR is sometimes called 
the yellow Druschki, but is of much more 
solid build than its namesake. It is a 
finely-formed Rose of soft creamy-yellow, 
and is a very strong grower. 
papery petals have a tendency to become 
sealed in damp weather. I am very fond 
of the sulphur-yellow 

DucuEss oF PoRTLAND, for its form is 
perfect and the flowers large. It cannot, 
however, be called free-flowering, and 
must be avoided by those who aim at 
plenty of bloom. 

DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER is a decided 
novelty as regards colour, which is a curi-’ 
ous but pretty rose madder. The blooms 
are very full with high-pointed centre and 
are also very sweet-scented. We have a 
fine, large, ivory-white Rose in 

Ernet Matcoim, its perfect form and 
free-flowering qualities making it equally 
good for either exhibition or garden 
decoration. 

GrorcE ©. WaAup is of quite a new 
shade of red, described as brilliant orange- 
vermilion. It is certainly among the 
brightest Roses at present grown, and the 
large, well-formed blooms are very freely 
produced on stiff, upright stalks. Its 
growth is short but robust. 

GrorcE Dickson is. to my mind, the 
finest dark crimson yet raised, the flowers 
magnificent both in size and form. ‘The 
very vigorous growth would make it a fine 
pillar Rose. 

JONKHEER J. L. 
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Mock produces large 


blooms of fine form, the colour carmine 
and imperial pink. When the colour is” 


good it is a striking Rose, but it some- 
times comes very dull, when it is anything 
but beautiful. It is a good grower and 
very free. 

Lapy Atice STANLEY produces its large, 
very double flowers in great profusion. 
Inside the petals are pale flesh, and out- 
side deep coral-rose—a very attractive 
eolouring which is most effective after 4 
shower of rain. 

Marcaret is a_ beautiful soft pink 
flower, and one of the few really choice 
Roses which can be grown in a town gal- 
den. The long, pointed bud expands into 
a deep, finely-formed flower. 

HGLANTINE. 


Roses.—In the open these have all 
broken well and are making vigorous 
growth. A sharp look-out now has to be 
kept for fly and maggot. Hand-picking is 
the best cure for the latter, while if caught 
in the initial stage an application of 
Quassia extract quickly settles the former. 


ing with 
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The surface of the beds will now be hoed 


| 


through again, as the soil is in yet a 
rather Jumpy condition. Wall - trained | 
examples are keeping clean, and the | 


blooms on the Banksians, Gloire de Dijon, | 


The Bride, and Bridesmaid are expand- 
ing daily. A good percentage 
euttings put in last autumn has rooted 
and is growing freely. All blooms show- 
ing on these are suppressed. An occasional 
light hoeing between the rows will now 
be beneficial —FBasr Kernr 


WORK AMONG THE ROSES IN MAY. 
May is one of the most important and also 
anxious months in the whole year to the 


of the | 








| Will also need to disbud freely, retaining 
| the 


most promising bloom-bud on each 
| shoot. It is only by paying attention to 


| these details that fine flowers can be had 
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or pot of solution round, and dip each 
affected shoot into it. 

If one is growing for exhibition, it is | 
necessary to thin out the new growths, 
leaving only the strongest. Tea Roses, | 
especially, need this attention, so that the 
Strength of the plant may be utilised by 
the strong shoots that are left. Exhibitors | 


later on. This, of course, Only applies to 
exhibition sorts, the really decorative 
such La Tosca, Hearlate, and 
General MacArthur, deriying their beauty 


Roses, as 





Philesia buxtfolia in Miss Willmott’s garden at Warley Place, 
Great Warley, Essex. 


Rose exhibitor, as insect pests will be 
found to appear in large numbers during 
the next few weeks. Spraying may be 
helpful in coping with these pests, but the 
most ¢ffectual way of getting rid of 
maggots is to look for the curled leaves in 
which they hide and squeeze them hard 
between finger and thumb. 
slow process, but the time will not be 
wasted, for many a lovely flower will be 
Saved from disfigurement if a 
Watch is kept. Aphides are more easily 
detected, and may be destroyed by spray- 
a solution of Quassia chips and 
Soap, or with a reliable insecti- | 
A surer way sti]l is to carry a jar 


carbolie 
cide. 


This may be a | 


constant | 





| is allowed to crack the drought will be | 


from their profusion of bloom. The 
shoots that are to bear blooms should be 
given support by tying them to sticks. Be 
careful to allow room for growth when 
tying. Should a dry spell set in during 
May, it becomes necessary to water, espe- 
cially if the soil is light. Always give 
plain water first, after which liquid 





manure wa, be given, weak at first and | 
stronger as the plants develop. After | 


watering, tl » beds must be well hoed to | p 


prevent the ;urface cracking. If the soil 
carried down to the roots, and the plants | 
will stand a yery poor chance of survival. 


Light soils will be greatly benefited by a | 


299 


Vax 


mulching of spent hops or cow-manure 
during this month. 
Roses planted against walls or fences, 


| or in any sheltered position, will need con- 


stant supplies of water. Teas growing in 


| such positions will probably be in bloom 


by the end of the month, in which case the 
flowers should be cut when developed and 
not allowed to seed. <A sharp look out 
must be kept for wild growth on any of the 
plants, be they dwarfs or standards. for 
unless cut off it will rob the plant of 
much nourishment. BK). BD. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PHILESIA BUXIFOLIA. 


WHERE this plant is hardy, a-cool, fairly 


moist spot in at least a partially shaded 
position, and a soil composed principally 
of peat with some nodules of sandstone 
mixed with it, will just meet its require- 
ments, and where it needs the protection 
of a greenhouse, the same treatment 
should as far as possible be accorded it. 
The plant in question is a near ally of the 
Lapageria, but, unlike that well-known 
climber, this forms a dense mass of slender 
wiry branches, clothed with deep green, 
30x-like leaves, of the same hard texture 
as those of the Lapageria. The blossoms 
are a good deal like those of the last-men- 
tioned, and about midsummer or some- 
times later they are borne in great profu- 
sion. This Philesia was one of William 
Lobb’s many introductions from South 
America. Where a bed of Rhododendrons 
is planted in the greenhouse or conserva- 
tory this Philesia is just the thing to plant 
towards the edges of the bed, as it will be 
suited by the treatment given to the Rho- 
dodendrons. Between this plant and 
Lapageria rosea Messrs. Veitch: raised a 
very distinct hybrid, to which the name of 
Philageria Veitchi was given. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flowering trees and shrubs. These are 
blooming very freely this year, and the 
present is the time to decide as to the 
value of each, both as to the position for 
which they are best suited and the colour 
of the blossoms. The wild Cherries, the 
Almonds, and Laburnums are excellent for 
planting in shrubberies for distant effect, 
and the double and Single Gorse, the 
various Brooms, Lilacs, and Weigelas are 
suitable for grouping. Horse Chestnuts, 
False Acacias, and Hawthorns seem most 
at home perhaps when planted singly on 
the turf, but this is purely a matter of 
taste, and the formation of the ground, 
which can only be decided on the spot. 
that as it may, a collection of flowering 
frees and shrubs should be found in every 
garden, and now, when they are in full 
beauty, is the time to decide to what ex- 
tent it may be desirable to use them. 


Grevillea rosmarinifolia.—At this time of 
the. year well-flowered plants of this shrub are 
most interesting. Where it grows well the 
shoots are from a foot to 15 inches in leneth. 
From these, small laterals are made. and it is 
on the terminals of these that the flowers are 
produced. When allowed to crow naturally, it 
forms a low, evergreen shrub. Usually we see 
this plant grown against a low wall, but in 
manv places it has proved auite hardy, and is 
readily propagated by cuttings of the- young 
shoots. No doubt many fail to frow it well on 
account of not affordine sufficient drainage. 
It likes a warm, dry soil in winter, but in 
summer ample moisture to enable it to make 
free growth.—H. C. P. 

Shrubs — late 
happens that 





3e 


sometimes 
have to be 


planting. — It 
alterations, etc., 


| carried on up to late in the season which neces- 


sitate planting being deferred weeks after the 
usual time. Many shrubs, ete., may be re- 
moved at almost any time, provided they can 
e kept watered. It is quite a different thing 
when thése have to come from a nursery at a 
distance. When visiting tree and shrub nur- 
series I have often been impressed with the 
amount of this work done quite late in the 
spring. Last spring I had to remove a big 
lot of Rhododendrons during the first half of 
June, and not one died.—J. CG. FP. @. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


A SAND MORAINE. 
Onk has heard of the now well-known 
eravel, and latterly of a peat moraine. 
Has anyone tried a sand one? My 
thoughts have been turned in this direc- 
tion by the behaviour of plants laid in in 
sand beds. We have long used beds of 
pure, fine, red sand, off the banks of the 
sea coast, for the purpose of housing 
plants received during the winter months, 
and for the temporary storing of others 
which it was not convenient to plant at 
the moment. These beds are simply 
formed by spreading this sand on the 
ground to a depth of about 6 inches. In 
addition, we have a few narrow borders 
so treated in which to store small bulbs 
and plants. Our first intention was that 
these should only be used during the 
winter months, but as the spring has 
always brought a multiplicity of other 
work it has often not been convenient to 
remove these to, presumably, more suit- 
able positions, and they have, from time 
to time, been left through the season. Now 
for results. We have never had Cycla- 
mens, small Irises, and Iris Susiana do so 
well. Cyclamen repandum, usually the 
most difficult here, is now a mass of bloom 
and Juxuriant foliage in a shallow sand- 
bed of about 4 inches. Cyclamen ibericum 
was a mass of bloom in February. Iris 
Susiana has wintered well, and has stood 
in the same bed for several years, though 
in a most wind-swept position. Many her- 
baceous plants have been in the 6-inch 
depth beds for two years, and have done 
so well that they are to be left for another 
year. Gentians as septemfida in various 
forms, purpurea, Burseri, and others are 
quite happy in these beds. “I should state 
that the plants are not merely planted out 
at due distances, but are, in most cases, 
put as close as possible in the rows. I 
am now wondering whether the same plan 
cannot be used in the rock garden for such 
subjects as suffer from the winter wet. My 
present notion is that sand can be used 
equally as successfully as stone chippings, 
even without the admixtures of soil 
mediums found necessary to stone chip- 
pings or grayel ‘‘ moraines.’’ The plan, it 
seems to me, would be simply to make the 
rock garden of ordinary decent loam, 
place the stones in position, leaving room 
for a top-dressing of sand, say 3: inches 
or 4 inches deep, over the various pockets, 
where difficult things are desired to be 
planted, the plants to be put into this 
sand. I believe that such things as the 
smaller Pinks, Androsaces, Silenes, Saxi- 
frages, Ginothera eximia, Linaria alpina, 
ete., would winter without difficulty in 
this pure sand. And now as to the sand. 
Ours is simply from the sea shore, usually 
from the high banks, but we have used 
that covered by every tide with equal 
suecess. I have had no experience of pit 
or river sand. The objection to the latter, 
perhaps, would be the general admixture 
of refuse. J. STORMONTH. 
Kirkbride, Carlisle. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gentiana acaulis from seed.—Would you 
please inform me how Gentiana acaulis should 
be treated when raising it from seed? Does the 
seed take a long time to germinate? I have 
some in a box under glass which has been 
sown for a month or more, and-I can see no 
signs of it appearing. I have tried it several 
times before, but have never been successful 
with it.—G. F. H. 


[The seeds should be sown while quite 
fresh, or, say, within three months. of 
maturing. Ripening in August or Septem- 
ber, they should be sown in the autumn 
ensuing; indeed, it were better to sow 





almost at once. The seeds are small and 
should be covered very lightly with sandy, 
finely - sifted soil. The seeds of many 
species of Gentian are of uncertain ger- 
mination, and good seed may vegetate 
within a few weeks of sowing, or may lie 
dormant for a couple of years, hence the 
discarding of the seed-pots should not be 
indulged in hastily. Because of their slow- 
ness to vegetate it has been found to be a 
good plan to prepare a little seed-bed in a 
sheltered place in the open, where, with 
shade and sheet-glass covering, but little 
attention would be required. _ Frequently 
with pot or pan-sown seeds, because of 
much watering, Moss or Lichen forms on 
the surface, and its removal might result 
in the loss of a valuable lot of seeds.] 

Saxifraga Ferdinandi Coburgi.—I sup- 
pose this is one of the most precious and 
beautiful of the whole of the encrusted 
set, albeit in English lowland gardens it 
does not do so well as some. In its best 
condition, however, it is interesting in or 
out of bloom. In flower it is sure to 
attract more by reason of the rich yellow 
colour of its flowers, which, perhaps, are 
the nearest approach to golden of any of 
its set. The flowers are certainly not 
large, but they come in profusion on a 
freely-branched inflorescence, their num- 
bers making up for their lack of size. 
Quite reeently nice flowering specimens of 
it were shown at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting. In cultivation it would 
‘appear to resent much soil and over- 
head moisture, and is happier as a fissure 
or crevice plant, where its food supplies 
would be disintegrated rock—sandstone or 
limestone—and a very little soil. Where 
the rock crevice is not available pot it 
high and wedge it about with rock, making 
all quite firm. Give abundant drainage. 
The flowering season is erratic; it may be 
February or mid-April, but it is always 
welcome,—H. H. J. 

Saxifraga lilacina.—A rare and beauti- 
ful Himalayan kind that the specialist 
might well go into raptures over from 
some points of view at least. It is one of 
the gems of the race. Not more than an 
inch high at flowering time, its rosettes of 
leaves are of the most diminutive order, 
and, closely packed together, produce a 
pin-cushion tuft minute in the extreme. 
In this’ respect it is on a par with 
squarrosa or tyrolensis, but is not of the 
same conspicuous encrusted character. 
Moreover, it is red-flowered or of that 
peculiar shade of rosy-peach which renders 
it absolutely unique. The colour is cer- 
tainly not lilac as the specific name would 
imply, but something quite alone, and 
‘‘rosy-peach ’’ is the nearest guess I can 
make at it. The flowers are solitary, 
rarely opening out to their fullest extent, 
but very precious because of their rare 
colouring. As among the choicest and 
rarest, the species is best grown in pots, 
preferring sandy peat and loam in about 
equal parts with plenty of summer mois- 
ture; flowering season early April in the 
open.—J. S. 8. 


Duplicate alpines in pots.—The rock-garden 
idea is growing. I used to grow duplicates 
of all the choice, delicate things in pots, and, 
therefore, the losses were small, and when re- 
potting there were chances for division or pro- 
pagation from cuttings. It was comparatively 
easy to give each the soil and treatment it 
required. In summer the plants were plunged 
in ashes in a suitable position outside, and in 
winter they were transferred to a small cool- 
house, and the alpine-house was always 
interesting.—H. H. 


Patrinia palmata.—This seems to do better 
in the moraine than in the rock_ garden, 
although it grows well there also. It grows 
only a few inches high, and has pleasing 
palmate foliage. The flowers, which are small, 
are borne in fair-sized umbels, and are yellow 
and fragrant. The plant, though too new to 
have become generally cultivated, should be 
appreciated by those who can spare the room 
for a number of alpines. It is quite hardy with 
me.—S. ARNOTT. 
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VEGETABLES. 


CLIMBING FRENCH BEANS. 
Tue climbing French Beans are valuable 
on account of their being continuous 
bearers. They require less room than the 
older Searlet Runner, while the pods are 
more shapely and are produced in quan- 
tity. Some varieties are much earlier 
than others. For instance, Harliest of All © 
and Princess of Wales are earlier than the 
one first introduced—Veitch’s Climbing— 
though the last named is an ideal variety 
for late supplies. Those who have space, 
and can devote a small house to this | 
vegetable, will find this type of Bean of 
great value early in the season. Sown in 
beds, and topped when 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, they bear abundantly, and find a 
ready sale in May and June, when there is 
a lack of choice vegetables. 

My note more concerns their value from 
July till October. At the season named, 
to get the best results, there should be a 
rich root-run, a friable soil, and deep 
culture. The best results are secured by 
making two or three sowings. Much may 
be done to forward an early crop by sow- | 
ing in pots and boxes, or in a frame, and | 
planting out. By sowing thus, ‘one can | 
secure an-earlier crop, as the transplant- | 
ing induces the plants to flower much | 
earlier than when sown in their permanent | 
quarters. Many may not have frames or | 
glass to raise plants as advised, brt I have 
often covered a box with glass or paper 
and placed indoors till the seeds ger- 
minated, and then protected at night for a 
short time. An early sowing in the open 
may be given a little protection at the 
start. The plant thus early does not like 
much moisture as this causes the seed to 
decay. There must be quick growth to get 
good results. It is an easy matter to im- 
prove unsuitable soil by taking out the 
poor material a spade deep and filling in 
the space with lighter material, such as 
burnt garden refuse, old Cucumber-beds, 
spent Mushroom manure, or leaf-soil, with 
a little good loamy soil over this before 
sowing the seed. Avoid crowding in the 
row. At least 2 inches to 3 inches apart 
in the drill should be allowed. 

I fear the pods are often allowed to 
get too large before being gathered. This 
soon tells upon the plant in a dry season. 
For home supplies I would strongly advise 
gathering the pods when young; indeed, 
I would occasionally gather the pods when | 
quite small and cook them whole. A June: 
sowing will give a full crop in August, and 
plants from a July sowing will continue 
bearing till cut down by frost. If desired, 
two sowings will suffice, but much depends 
upon the quantities required. Though 
these varieties bear longer than the 
dwarfs they soon suffer from heat and 
drought. For mid - summer supplies 
Epicure is one of the best, the pods thie 
and very fleshy, and splendid for cooking 
whole, the seeds being very small and 
scarcely observable. Of other kinds, 
Tender and True and Veitch’s Climbing 
are excellent for later supplies. Both have 
narrow, shapely pods, which are produced 
abundantly. I have grown them only 
3 feet apart for a late crop, topping the 
plants at 2 feet to 3 feet. In a dry, hot 
summer it is advisable to mulch between 
the rows freely with strawy litter or 
spent ‘manure, this conserving the 
moisture and keeping the plants free of 
red-spider. Grown thus I have had Tender 
and True quite late in the season, when 
the runners were long past. Even whe) 
topped I would advise using short stakes, 
as the plarits require support, while the 
produce is much cleaner and more easily 
gathered. Few vegetables better repay 
liberal supplies of moisture in dry sea 
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sons, also food in the shape of liquid 
manure or occasional supplies of a good 
fertiliser. An ‘occasional hosing over- 


' head after a hot day will be of great 


benefit. CAE. 





GROWING CELERY. 
I wAve had very bad results in recent years in 
the culture of Celery, which has been almost 
unfit to eat—tough, full of pith, and with no 
proper heart to it. My soil is very heavy and 
full of gravel. This year I have sown as a 
principal crop Prize Winner, as I know that is 
a very good sort. I propose to transplant the 


‘ seedlings—(1) into boxes in a frame 2 inches 
_ apart, (2) afterwards into a bed 6 inches apart, 


and (3) into their permanent trenches. I want 


| to have a large quantity of Celery, but not too 


early. I live in @ somewhat cold district. 
Will you please advise whether the above is 
a satisfactory method, and at about what 


_ dates the various plantings should take place? 


[The great thing in Celery culture is to 
‘see that a good rooting medium is pro- 
vided, and if this is done it does not 
signify so much about the quality of the 
staple, as, in a general way, this can be 
broken down sufficiently fine enough to 
serve for moulding up. As a rule it is 
customary to ignore the staple when lack- 
ing in nutriment or unsuited for Celery, 


and after the trenches have been taken 
out to put 6 inches to 9 inches of a mix- 


ture containing old potting soil, spent 
Mushroom manure, some of the most de- 
cayed portions of an old hotbed; in fact, 
anything of a similar nature that is light 
and fertile. Planted in such a mixture 


-and kept well watered during the growing 


season most excellent Celery can be ob- 


‘tained. This is the plan we have adopted 


on several occasions when dealing with un- 
suitable soil, and the results have aly Jays 
justified the extra trouble entailed. Be- 
‘fore moulding up is done—which we 
generally carry out at three different 
periods—it is, we find, good practice to 
dig up and break the soil down fine a day 
or so before moulding up takes place, and 
to scatter on the surface some soot or a 
little salt which has a deterring effect on 
slugs and worms and prevents them gain- 
ing access to and ruining the hearts of 
the plants. In dealing with heavy soil it 
is also a good plan to strew some fine 
ashes on the top of the soil ready for 
moulding up. The ashes then become in- 
corporated with the soil when the latter 
is being shovelled into the trench and be- 


tween the. plants. Neither slugs nor 
worms appreciate the ashes, while the 


effect of the latter on the soil is to keep 
it from ever again becoming close and re- 
tentive of moisture. In regard to seed-sow- 
ing and the preparation of the plants, the 
second week in April and the first in May 
would be early enough to sow the seed to 
supply plants to be ready for use at the 
time specified. We are unacquainted with 
the variety you mention, but the name is 
immaterial so long as it is of good quality 
when properly grown, as success or other- 
Wise depends greatly on the cultural 
methods adopted. Once the plants are 
ready for pricking off there is not the 
slightest necessity for performing the 
yperation twice as you suggest; in fatt, 16 
would be better for the plants and far 
hore satisfactory results would follow 
vfter they are transferred to the trenches 
if they were pricked off at once into a 
frame as soon as large enough to handle. 
By pricking them off first into boxes at the 
suggested distance apart, the roots not 
mly become interlaced, which occasions 
nutilation when they come to be taken 
yut to be planted in the frame, but there 
Sa risk of their becoming starved and 
stunted, an evil which no after amount of 
ittention can repair. From the time 
wicking off takes place until the first 
noulding is done, the plants should never 
‘ustain a check. To this end water must 
ve Supplied carefully to the plants when 
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in the younger stages of growth and more 
freely afterwards. After they are estab- 
lished in the trenches liberal and frequent 
Supplies of water are then needed, with 
the addition now and again of liquid or 
artificial manures, until they become fully 
grown or ready for earthing up. 

By growing the plants in the first in- 
stance on the lines indicated, and if, when 
ready for transplanting, the trenches are 
prepared in the manner outlined above, 
no difficulty in reaping satisfactory results 
should then be experienced in future. ] 





GROWING PARSNIPS. 

THE advice usually given is to sow Par- 
snips as early in the year as possible. 
Many persons consider the Parsnip a 
common vegetable. Certainly it is not at 
all appetising when badly grown and badly 
served, and I think in a great measure 
the huge, coarse, strong roots are answer- 
able for the dislike to Parsnips so often 
shown. I am aware I touch upon 
dangerous ground in condemning the usual 
mode of culture, but I ask a trial where 
the ordinary practice has given strong or 
objectionable roots. There are lovers of 
the huge roots. Some roots at shows I 
have seen from 3 feet to 4 feet in length. 
These are useless if quality is the object. 
A large root requires a considerable time 
to develop, and, naturally, a hard core is 
formed, with that peculiar taste which so 
many object to. Another thing which 
greatly affects the flavour of this root is 
too early lifting and partial drying of the 
roots by exposure, this affecting the 
flavour. I have always found it better to 
leave the roots in the ground, and lift as 
required for use. If this is impossible, 
they may be put into a clump and covered 
with damp soil, with a little extra covering 
in severe weather. I would advise sowing 
nearly three months later than is often 
done—say, the early part of May. If this 
is done the roots are quite large enough 
for home use, and, in addition, the quality 
will be excellent, with an absence of that 
strong flavour so many object to. In addi- 
tion, the roots are cooked more easily, and 
may, if desired, be served mashed, and are 
then both wholesome and palatable. I 
admit the roots will be much smaller, but 
they are quite large enough, and they will 
be free from the canker which frequently 
affects large roots at the crown. From 
May to October is quite long enough to get 
good roots. NV igo 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Winter Spinach.—What Spinach should be 
grown in winter? Is Spinach Beet the only 
one “in”? now?—THISTLES. 


in 

[The past winter, especially the latter 
part, has been a bad one for winter 
Spinach, and the true variety, or Prickly 
Spinach, as it is termed, has in many 
instances, especially on heavy soils, suc- 
cumbed altogether as a result of the very 
wet weather then experienced. The Per- 
petual, or Spinach Beet, being of a much 
hardier nature, has survived, and those 
who have to keep up a continuous supply 
of Spinach have, in consequence, been 
thankful that they have had this to fall 
back upon. In many instances no other 
variety is grown for winter and early 
spring use, or until the summer variety 
affords plentiful gatherings. ] 

Asparagus and weeds.—Will you kindly tell 
me as soon as possible if it is possible to grow 
good Asparagus with the beds covered with 
Thistles and Grass?—THISTLES. 

[It is possible for good Asparagus and 
weeds to grow together, but generally 
speaking the beds are kept clear of weeds 
not only for the sake of appearance, but 
because they rob the soil of a great deal 
of nutriment. Owing to the quantity of 
animal manure used for the manuring of 
Asparagus, the beds, unless frequently 
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attended to, quickly become infested and 
smothered with weeds. In nine cases out 
of ten the presence of an abnormal number 
of big and perennial weeds on Asparagus- 
beds is due to a want of labour, which 
precludes their being dealt with either in a 
young state or at all during the growing 
season, with the result that they become 
so firmly established that nothing short 
of digging or forking over the surface of 
the beds will free the latter of them. To 
keep . Asparagus beds clean involves a 
good deal of labour in the course of the 
season, and ofttimes when they should 
have attention other and more important 
matters have to be seen to.] 

Salad in winter.—What salad should one 


have in winter? Is Witloof the only thing? I 
have two small heated frames and unheated 


ones. Also, what salad should one be having 
now ?—THISTLES, 
[Material available in the depth of 


winter for salad is Lettuces of the Cab- 
bage and Cos types, Endive up to Christ- 
mas and a few weeks after, Dandelion, 
Witloof, and Mustard and Cress. Sucha 
variety can, however, only be obtained, 
and the supply maintained, when proper 
appliances are provided for their produc- 
tion. In the frames you name Lettuces 
might be stored for use during the early 
part of the winter, and afterwards utilised 
for placing on gentle hot-beds for the pur- 
pose of growing one of the quick-matur- 
ing Cabbage Lettuces for spring consump- 
tion. Without hot-beds it would be useless 
to attempt this. The heated frames might 
serve for the raising of the plants, but if 
much artificial heat is used it would be 
useless to think of growing Lettuces in 
them. In the absence of hot-beds and 
frames in which to grow Lettuces for pre- 
sent use, the only other salad material 
available at this time of year—Witloof, 
Dandelion, and Mustard and Cress excep- 
ted—is outdoor Lettuces, such as Winter 
White, Bath Brown Cos, and All the Year 
round, which were planted last autumn 
at the foot of walls facing south, and 
which, moreover, have enjoyed a consider- 
able amount of protection from the 
presence of curtains, netting, and so forth 
suspended in front of the trees to shield 
them from frost. Under ordinary con- 
ditions these Lettuces would not be fit for 
salad making for another fortnight or 
three weeks to come.] 

Lettuce Golden Ball.—The splendid heads 
of Golden Ball Lettuce staged at the meet- 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 7th showed its value for spring sup- 
plies and, in addition, its freedom from 
loose, useless leaves. This variety is cer- 
tainly well named. For frame culture it 
is undoubtedly one of the earliest to turn 
in I have grown. Seeds sown in February 
and the seedlings planted in a frame will 
give a full crop of excellent material in 
April. Though some may object to Lettuce 
thus forced, there can be no question as 
to the quality of Golden Ball, which is 
equally valuable for a first supply from the 
open if grown on a sheltered border. Much 
may be done to forward a crop by sowing 
under a hand-glass or cloche, and then, 
when large enough, pricking out on to a 
warm spot in prepared soil. Grown thus 
the produce is some time in advance of 
the usual early sowings in the open, and 
its dwarf, compact growth will be found 
valuable as it requires so little space.—l’. 

Savoy Cabbage Latest of All.—This is well 
named. This kind stands frost in a remark- 
able way. Its medium-sized heads are some- 
what round and snow does not-lodge on them. 
Added to this, there is a good coating of green 
leaves to cover the heart. Another merit is its 
tenderness when cooked, being. devoid of the 
big, coarse ribs to the leaves so common to the 
Drumhead type. Some twenty-five years ago it 
was unusual to see good Savoys at the close 
of the year. With Latest of All and Orms- 
kirk the season is continued almost till spring 


Cabbages come in. These late kinds should not 
be sown till well into May. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIBNTY. 
May 5TH, 1914. 

Tuer annual exhibition of Tulips in con- 
junction with the fortnightly meeting was 
responsible for one of the greatest displays 
of the year. From January onwards the 
Tulip is no stranger to the flower-loving 
public, yet in no sense are these earlier 
sorts the equal of those we know as May- 
flowering, eclipsing by imposing stature, 
great goblet-like cups, and colour shades, 
that embrace a wonderful range, all that 
have gone before. In addition to these 
there were rich displays of Azaleas, Car- 
nations, Roses, and the choicest of alpine 
flowers. Auriculas, too, appeared to attract 
a large number, and the several collections 
were not lacking admirers. Of novelties, 
the more important were Rhododendrons 
of the R. Aucklandi type, with Irises of 
the Regelio-Cyclus set, which are most 
fascinating. 

Tulips.—These made a brilliant display, 
great banks of the flowers rising on all 
sides. Quite near the entrance Messrs. 
Barr and Sons had a most extensive col- 
lection, for which a gold medai was 
awarded. ‘The collection was singularly 
rich in variety, and particularly so in 
novelties, thus rendering it all the more 
attractive. Of the more. striking we 
selected Scarlet Perfection, Duke of Hdin- 
burgh (rich plum-purple), Velvet King, 
and Crown of India (a splashed flower in 
which purple, gold, and bronze all 
appeared). The gems of the race, Clara 
Butt, Loveliness, Rev. H. Ewbank, and 
Golden Bronze, were all in formidable 
array. ‘Then across the western end of 
the hall Mr. W. A. Watts, St. Asaph, had 
arranged a great feast of the flower with 
some attempt at a colour scheme, the 
centre of gold, mauve, and black or dark- 
coloured varieties, making a fine contrast. 
Susan, Isis, Baronne de Tonnage, Louis 
XIV. (fine old bronze), La Tulipe Noire, 
Dream (of heliotrope shade), Clara Butt, 
Mrs. Moon, Gesneriana lutea, and Yellow 
Perfection were all good. In another 
direction Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Read- 
ing, arranged an imposing array of these 
flowers, staging them in groups of diverse 
forms and in distinctive shades on black 
velvet. Some of the finer groups in this 
lot were Moonlight (an elegantly-formed 
yellow), Clara Butt (perhaps the most 
popular of the roses), Black Knight, Miss 
Hitchcock (a shapely flower of rich scarlet 
hue), Velvet King, Bronze King, Melicitte 
(heliotrope), and Orange King. The free, 
open manner of arranging them permitted 
the inspection of every flower. In another 
iulaaies Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes 

ark, S.W., had bedded out their flowers 
on a raised border fronted and supported, 
as it were, by a dry wall in which alpine 
plants were seen. The result was natural 
and effective. The following, arranged in 
large numbers in groups, were the more 
conspicuous :—Rey. H. Ewbank, Pride of 
Haarlem, La Tulipe Noire, Sieraad Van 
Flora (a fine rose), Mr. Farncombe 
Sanders, Hurope, and Clara Butt. Messrs. 
Cartwright and Goodwin, Kidderminster, 
had fine vases. of W. Pitt (scarlet), 
Margaret, lutea pallida, Moonlight, and 
The Sultan, which is very dark. Messrs. 
R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, had a 
representative gathering. Mr. ©. Bourne, 
Bletchley, had a choice, if small, assort- 
ment well arranged. Messrs. Dicksons, 
Belfast, had many fine flowers, such as 
Inglescombe Pink, Orange King, Clara 
Butt, Hrguste (one of the best of the helio- 
trope set), and the ever-welcome Bouton 
d’Or, which appeared in:many collections. 
Another imposing array was that. from 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
N., who staged the leading varieties in 








very considerable numbers. Messrs. 
Robert Sydenham, Limited, Birmingham, 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., Waterer, 
Son, and Crisp, Bagshot and Twyford, 
and Mr. Alfred Dawkins, 408, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, each brought collections of the 
flower. In a large and comprehensive 
gathering from Messrs. R. W. Wallace and 
Co., Colchester, there were seen many ex- 
cellent sorts, none, however, surpassing 
the brilliant Grenadier (of orange-scarlet 
hue), which belongs to the May-flowering 
section. The Inglescombe set in pink, 
yellow, and scarlet, were all here, a 
formidable trio that requires some beating. 
Suzon, Clara Butt, and Loveliness are the 
gems of the roses. William Copeland is 
the best forcing variety of this set. Pride 
of Haarlem is bold and brilliant in car- 
mine rose, and King Harold appeals 
strongly by reason of the rich crimson 
colouring, firm texture, and fine form. It 
is a grand Tulip, and stately withal. 

Hardy plants.—Of these, Mr. James 
Box, Lindfield Nurseries, Haywards 
Heath, staged a capital collection’ on 
raised rockwork, the arrangement, some 
3 feet to 4 feet high, affording horizontal 
and vertical crevices for many a choice bit 
otf vegetation. In addition the lower 
ground constituted bays for shade and 
moisture-loving things, such as Primula 
pulverulenta, Trilliums, and other plants 
of a like nature. ‘Then in freer masses 
appeared alpine Phloxes, Aubrietias, 
Qinothera ovata, Primula denticulata, P. 
rosea, the coloured, mossy Saxifrages, 
Helichrysum bellidiodes, Ramondias, and 
the like. Primula luteola was particularly 
good, and among choice shrubs the yellow- 
flowered Piptanthus nepalensis. Arrange- 
ment and grouping were excellent. Messrs. 
Piper, Bayswater and Barnes, also had 
an exhibit of rockwork, planting it freely 
and well w'th choice alpines and shrubs. 
The bays in the foreground of the arrange- 
ment, and practically on level ground, 
were full of suitable plants. From Mr. 
Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, 
came an exhibit almost wholly of Scilla 
campanulata and §S. nutans in variety, the 
former characterised by exceptional size 
of flower and _ considerable’ stature, 
cerulea, Excelsior, and rosea maxima 
being some of these. Dodecatheons were 
also freely shown. Mr. Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage, had one of the double table- 
ends arranged with rockwork near the 
entrance, creating an excellent effect by 
the free massing of certain things. For 
example, Gentiana acaulis, full of flower, 
constituted the front and flanked both 
sides, while immediately above it the 
nearly white mass of Primula-Monroi was 
seen. In these two was revealed the 
essence of good work—a fine contrast and 
good object lesson to boot. Messrs. George 
Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, also had an 
effectively-arranged double table-end, in 
which the early Flag Irises, Trollius, and 
other showy border flowers were seen to 
advantage. Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, 
Oxford, had many of the choicest alpines 
on rockwork. For example, the minute- 
growing Dianthus Freyni albus, D. calli- 
zonus (the rosy flowers full of warmth and 
beauty), D. alpinus, the true Myosotis 
rupicola, Daphne arbuscula (pale reddish- 
lilac), and not least, a-tiny plant with a 
solitary flower-truss of D. Cneorum 
album, seen here, we believe, for the first 
time, Silene Hookeri, Iris tectorum, and 
Iberis petreea (a miniature Candytuft) 
were also noted. Mr. G. Kerswill, Bow- 
hill Nurseries, St. Thomas, Exeter, again 
brought a fine lot of cut flowers of 
Gentiana acaulis, less forward and good 
than on the previous occasion. Mr. 
Reginald Prichard, Wimborne, Dorset, 
again put up a lot of choice alpines, of 
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which specimen masses of Androsace vil- 
losa and A. pubescens were singularly 
beautiful. A foot-wide mass of Gentiana 
verna, with a score or two of blossoms, 
was very brilliant. Phlox Douglasi (blue, 
very dwarf, prostrate habit), Eritrichium 
nanum, Mathiola valesizea, Daphne 
Cneorum album, and a mat of Campanula | 
Steveni nana were also in this lot. Messrs. 
G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, had a 
group of Polyanthus Cloth of Gold, some { 
handsome flowers of Iris Susiana, and 
Gentiana acaulis alba in well-flowered 


clumps. The white flowers are green- 
throated. Mr. Amos Perry, HEnfield, con- | 


tributed an interesting group of hardy 
things, in which were seen Irises of the; 
Regelio-Cyclus set, also I. cristata and the 
diminutive I. minuta, the most insig- 
nificant of the entire race. Hardy Cypri- 
pediums, ©. macranthum ventricosum, 
C. m. v. album, Schizocodon illicifolia, and 
S. soldanelloides were also noted. The} 
rarest plant, probably, was the mauve-| 
coloured Glaucidium palmatum, a plant as 
beautiful as it is distinct. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent, had an interesting display 
of alpines and allied things, the hardy 
Orchids constituting quite a feature. } 
Cypripedium macranthum album was par-| 
ticularly good. A large mass of Daphne | 
Cneorum was. very striking in rosy-pink. | 
The hybrid Regelio-Cyclus Irises were very | 
beautiful. Messrs. James Veitch and) 
Sons, Chelsea, had a grouping of the best 
flowering trees over a setting. of choice | 
hardy plants, in which Primula Mrs. 
R. N. Berkeley, P. Forresti, Trilliums, and 
Aubrietia H. Marshall (violet with white 
centre) were conspicuous. A fine effect 
was secured by standard specimens of! 
Cerasus J. H. Veitch, with the graceful C. 
Juliana pendula on either side. Another 
important exhibit was that entirely. of 
Regelio-Gyclus Irises from Mons. C. G. 
Van Tubergen, Holland, whose Isolda 
(bronze) and leucothza (blue and grey) 
both received awards of merit. Charon, 
Isis, and Iphigenia were all beautiful. 
Hardy plants were also exhibited by 
Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames; 
Messrs. Phillips and Taylor; A. Hemsley, 
Crawley; Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond; 
Mrs. Lloyd Edwards; Carter, Page, and 
Co, Waterer Sons and Crisp, and others 

Auriculas.—In the choice set of these 
from Mr. James Douglas we remarked 
Brilliant (a fine crimson-bordered alpine), 
George Lightbody, Daffodil (yellow), and 
BE. T. Cook (rich yellow with white centre). 
The collection from Messrs. James Veitcl 
and Sons included the fine alpine Majestic 
(reddish-crimson with yellow paste), the 
variety gaining an award of merit, Czar 
(ruby), May Day (yellow), Argus, anc 
Queen Alexandra. Messrs. Phillips anc 
Taylor, Bracknell, Berks, also con 
tributed Auriculas in choice show anc 
alpine varieties. 

Carnations. These were particular] 
good, but we have seen a much large! 
number of groups. Certainly one of the 
best was that from Mr. H.. Burnett 
Guernsey, who arranged handsome vase! 
of all the finer sorts—Triumph, Monarch 
Pluto, and Carola (all erimsons), tht 
second named being regarded as one of the 
best keepers. Mrs.’ C. F. Raphael 
Marmion, and White Wonder were al 
good, the new pink-flowered Lady Ingestreé 
showing up handsomely and well. Messv's 
Allwood Brothers, Haywards Heath, hac 
particularly good masses of Mary Allwooc 
(cardinal-pink), Wivelsfield White, anc 
Mikado among many kinds. Messrs 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, also showe¢ 
these flowers well. In an excellent lo 
from Mr. Carl Englemann, Saffrol 
Walden, there were seen Pioneer, Lad 
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the shapely pink - flowered 
Queen Alexandra, and its scarlet pro- 
genitor, Scarlet Glow, La Mode, Carola, 
Mikado, and many good whites. Sunstar 
(yellow), in the centre, was particularly 
good. 

Greenhouse flowers. — The fine, semi- 
circular bank of Schizanthus sent by Mrs. 
Stewart Mackenzie, Haywards Heath, 
attracted much attention. The plants were 
about 24 feet high and one mass of flowers. 
The strain demonstrated a good variety. 
From Kingston Hill, Lady Paget sent a 
superbly-flowered lot of the yellow- 
flowered hybrid Calceolaria Clibrani. The 
examples were 8 feet or so high, profusely 
flowered. Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, had a rich display of 
Azalea indica in variety, the plants afford- 
ing quite a blaze of colour. The firm also 
exhibited two varieties of Kalanchoe— 
viz., K. flammea (with reddish-scarlet 
flowers) and K. Pxcelsior (which is of 
deep rose-carmine). In the same exhibit 
there were well-flowered examples of the 
rarely-seen, scarlet-flowered Scutellaria 
Mocciniana, and a capital lot of Hippeas- 
trums, the light coloured and crimson- 
flowered varieties being about equally 
balanced. Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, West 
Norwood, S.E., had a well-flowered batch 
of Streptocarpi, the plants demonstrating 
good cultivation. Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, were responsible for a 
display in which Hydrangeas of sorts, 
Clematises in considerable variety, and 
Ferns played a prominent part. Pansies 
and Violas, too, were well shown in large 
pans together with a showy lot of. Ver- 
benas. Messrs. Wills and Segar, South 
Kensington, had a fine mass of Erica 
Cavendishi, Hydrangeas, and the like. 
The Sweet Peas from Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co., the first instalment of the year, were 
very fine, a score or more of vases showing 
these flowers to perfection. Eldrom 
Beauty, Dobbie’s Cream, Dobbie’s Scarlet, 
and Lavender George Herbert were among 
the notables in the lot. ; 

Flowering shrubs.—Sir Edmund Loder, 
Horsham, sent a table of hybrid Rhodo- 
dendrons, of which Loderi Diamond 
(white), and lL. Pink Diamond were grand. 
They are obviously of the Aucklandi set, 
handsome, and imposing. A first-class cer- 
tificate was given to each. Messrs. R. 
Gill and Sons, Falmouth, also showed 
these flowers splendidly, Gill’s Goliath 
(handsome pink), award of merit, Auck- 
landi (white), great heads of Faleoneri, 
and fine bushes of R. sroughtoni aureum 
being shown. Miss Mangles, Seale, also 
Showed excellent varieties. Messrs. Paul 
and Son, Cheshunt,, and Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley, both had large gather- 
ings of flowering shrubs. 

Roses.—Messrs. B. R. Cant and “Sons, 
Colchester, had a Superb vase of Avoca, a 
fragrant-flowered red: also choice kinds 





like Mme. Edouard Herriot and Anna 
Olivier. Austrian Copper and Austrian 


Yellow were very beautiful in a rich dis- 
Play. Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Col- 
chester, had the beautiful Viscountess Bn- 
field (pink), Juliet, Lady Roberts, and 
George Dickson in a splendid lot. Rey. 
J. H. Pemberton contributed vases and 
plants of Pemberton’s White Rambler, and 
Mr. Elisha Hicks had a most charming 
thing in Mrs. George Norwood, which is 
Shapely, of pale or shell-pink colouring, 
and deliciously. fragrant withal. Messrs. 
Paul and Son, Cheshunt, and Stuart Low 


and Co., Enfield, also contributed stands 


of these flowers, 
Orchids.—The Orchid exhibits were not 


numerous, among the exhibitors being 
Messrs. Hassall and Co., Southgate, 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. , Messrs. 
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Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, and Messrs. 
Flory and Black, Slough. 

Vegetables.—Some very handsome, well- 
kept bulbs of Ailsa Craig Onion were 
shown by Mr. A, G. Gentle, gardener to 
Mrs. Denison, Little Gaddesden, Berk- 
hampstead, Herts. 

A complete list of awards will be found 
in our advertisement columns. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Kitchen garden.—With warmer weather 
the crops are now making good progress, 
with the result that there is a good deal 
of pressure in regard to work in this de- 
partment. Peas, as they become suffi- 
ciently ad ranced, have to be staked, early 
Potatoes finally moulded, and second early 
crops well hoed between the rows to pre- 
pare the soil for moulding. The planting 
of main crop and late sorts has been com- 
pleted after an expenditure of more labour 
in the preparation of the ground than has 
been the case for many years past. Onions 
are now ready for thinning, and the dis- 
tance the plants are left apart is in our 
case not very great, as a heavy crop of 
medium-sized bulbs is more useful than a 
smaller one of larger-sized bulbs. A good 
hoeing both precedes and succeeds the 
thinning, when to avert as far as possible 
an attack of the Onion maggot the soil is 
worked up to and around the plants in 
the last-named instance. Thinning of 
Parsnips is another matter requiring at- 
tention, and the plot will be thoroughly 
hoed afterwards. Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuces require to be thinned out to 
9 inches apart, and as slugs and birds have 
claimed more than a due proportion of the 
seeds and plants in Subsequent sowings, 
the thinnings will be transplanted: else- 
where. Autumn-sown Onions, which are 
srowing rapidly, require the ground 
stirring between the rows, after which a 
sprinkling of artificial manure will further 
accelerate growth. The forwardest of 
these will soon have to be drawn for use 
as the stock of last year’s Onions in the 
root store will soon come to an end. Broad 
Beans of the Longpod type and the dwarf 
Section such as Beck’s Green Gem are 
growing apace and ready for soil to be 
drawn up on either side of the rows. More 
seed of the Green Windsor type will now 
be sown for late supply. Barly Cauli- 
flowers now need generous treatment. For 
this crop nothing surpasses liberal supplies 
of liquid manure. To keep up the supply 
more plants must be got out, and the first 
lot of Brussels Sprouts raised in frames 
set out also in deeply-drawn drills 24 feet 
apart. A trowel is the best implement to 
use for the transplanting of these, as, by 
its aid, a good ball of soil can be secured 
attached to the roots. After a good root- 
watering and affording the plants a cer- 
tain amount of shade with boughs of eyer- 
greens they quickly recover and soon form 
new roots. Rich soil is required for a 





limited number of red Cabbages for 
pickling. These are also excellent when 


cooked and served as a vegetable, but as 
a dish are regarded with favour by few 
only. Turnips have been badly hit with 
the flea beetle or jumpers, and watering 
and other means of combating them have 
had to be adopted to save the early crops. 
Further breadths for June and July supply 
will now be sown, this time in a cooler part 
of the garden, and with a little guano 
strewn in the drills both to encourage 
quick growth and to defeat the attentions 
of the jumpers. This sowing will include 
varieties such as Criterion and Red Globe, 
in addition to Snowball. A good sowing 


Green Pingo and Water make excellent Shading. XL’s S. 
Cloud, 1/61b., of Chemist, Florist, or Elliott Bros., Acton, 











of Parsley has taken place for affording 
gatherings in late summer and autumn. 
The sowing of Late Broccoli and Kales 
must be no longer delayed. The first sow- 
ing of Scarlet Runners will now be made 
in trenches taken out as for late Peas and 
having a good layer of well-rotted manure 
in the bottom. The surplus is laid on 
either side to form a trough for the reten- 
tion of water when it has to be applied 
artificially. Tomatoes for planting out- 
doors need a good hardening in pits or 
frames before they are set out, and shaded 
from bright sun for a few days as they 
have been rather overshadowed with other 
plants indoors. The remoyal of ferment- 
ing material from around the crowns of 
outdoor forced Rhubarb brooks of no 
further delay. This comes in handy for 
mulching in the fruit garden, and, when 
not so required, can be used for renovating 
hotbeds for Cucumbers or for Vegetable 
Marrows. In the latter case a trench may 
be taken out 18 inches deep, the same as 
for Celery, placing the soil on either side 
of the trench. Fill the latter with the 
manure, tread it firm, and then return and 
level the soil on the top of it. It will then 
be ready for the plants, which may be set 
out under hand-lights if early fruits are 
desired, or planting may be delayed till 
near the end of May. Ridge Cucumbers 
may also be similarly grown. 

Disbudding fruit-trees.—Ior some little 
time to come this must have careful atten- 
tion. It is not only in the case of Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Apricots that it should be 
practised, as it is applicable to Plums, 
Morello Cherries, and wall-trained Pears 
also. ‘Trees of the first three-named fruits 
are now undergoing this process. As re- 
gards Apricots the matter has already 
been touched upon. The operation in the 
first instance is spread over several weeks, 
and, when finished, there remains but one 
shoot at the extremities of the fruit-bear- 
ing branches and one, or at the most two, 
at the base, according to space at com- 
mand. When but one shoot is required 
preference is given to that situated on the 
upper side of the branch. Shoots having 
fruits at their bases are pinched at the 
third leaf. More latitude is allowed in 
respect to younger trees, and as many 
growths are retained as are required to 
provide for future branches and to fill 
vacant wall spaces with bearing wood with- 
out undue crowding. 

Morello Cherries.—If disbudded on the 
same principle, a severe use of the knife 
at the winter pruning is obviated, while the 
fruit produced is very much finer both in 
size and quality. Superfluous growths 
may be pinched back to form spurs, which 
fruit the following season, if preferred, 
but the trees then lack the neat appear- 
ance they present when cultivated in a 
similar manner to the Peach. Plums and 
Pears, which produce their fruits on spurs, 
must necessarily have their branches fur- 
nished with a full complement of these, 
but a mistake often made is in allowing 
too many of them to develop, and in not 
reducing the number of growths that are 
annually produced by these spurs.  Dis- 
budding is a preventive of both evils, and 
if it were only more frequently practised 
far better results would be obtained. 


Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines.— 
Having set a heavy crop, a_ tentative 
thinning in the last two cases and a further 
reduction of the fruits in the first will be 
carried out. With regard to Peaches all 
awkwardly-situated fruits are best dis- 
pensed with, and twins and triplets must 
be reduced to one fruit. As the fruits now 
swell fast, the best, when the next thinning 
takes place, can then be seen at a glance. 
A keen look-out for insects of all deserip- 
tions which attack fruit-trees must now be 
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kept, applying suitable remedies promptly 
as soon as an attack is detected. Taking 
aphis as an instance, if once the leaves 
and shoots are allowed to become curled 
and distorted it is then a very difficult 
matter to kill the insects, to say nothing 
about the young growths being crippled for 


‘ the season. 


Plant-houses.—Plants and shrubs forced 
for house decoration are being taken out- 
side and placed in a sheltered spot as fast 
as they pass out of bloom, and the majority 
of Arums also. These are placed in full 
sun after being duly hardened to ensure a 
thorough ripening of the crowns. Bush 
plants of Bouvardia Humboldti grandi- 
flora will now be stopped for the last time, 
after which they will be hardened off and 
planted in a warm border early in June. 
They are expected to yield a good quantity 
of bloom for cutting during August and 
September. 

Fruit-houses. — Fine, bright weather, 
though so beneficial in other respects, is 
not calculated to enable black Grapes now 
fully ripe to retain their colour, especially 
where the foliage is none too plentiful. 
When the consumption is not quick, it is, 
therefore, a good plan to lightly shade the 
roof either with two or three thicknesses 
of netting, or a coating of thin whitewash 
serves the purpose for the time being. A 
cool and not too dry atmosphere being 
essential for keeping the berries plump and 
sound, a free circulation of air or a sufii- 
ciency of it to prevent the temperature ex- 
ceeding 70 degs. in the daytime is very 
necessary. The nights are as yet very 
cool, therefore the closing of the venti- 
lators and employment of just sufficient 
fire-heat to keep the temperature from fall- 
ing below 50 degs. is still necessary. When 
outer climatic conditions will allow it a 
little air both at the top and front will 
then be left on all night. To prevent the 
paths and border surfaces becoming too 
dry an occasional sprinkling with a rosed 
water-pot is afforded during the forenoon 
on fine days. The border, too, is by no 
means neglected, clear water being applied 
whenever required. The foregoing treat- 
ment is also applicable to pot Vines, the 
Grapes on which are now ripe. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Fruit-houses.—Owing to the unusually 
fine April weather, early ‘Grapes have 
ripened sooner than usual. HWndeavour to 
keep the atmosphere of the vinery as cool 
and dry as possible. Fire-heat should be 
dispensed with as much as possible, but 
should the weather be cold or wet, arti- 
ficial heat must be provided to dispel mois- 
ture. The final thinning of the bunches of 
mid-season Grapes should be done before 
the berries become too crowded. After the 
final thinning of the berries the border 
should be given a good dressing of, rich 
farmyard manure and the manurial pro- 
perties washed thoroughly into it with 
tepid water. When the trellis is furnished 
with growth all subsequent laterals should 
be removed regularly. The early crop of 
Melons will soon be ripening and will re- 
quire less water. Watering is discon- 
tinued as the fruits come near the ripen- 
ing stage, and a chink of air left on the 
top ventilators at night. Peaches and 
Nectarines that are ripening are given an 
abundance of air, so that the flavour of 
the fruits is improved. Tie in the young 
growths, especially those that shade the 
fruit, and the leaves which cover the fruits 
should be fastened to one side while the 
fruits are colouring. Trees in succession- 
houses should be kept tied and no more 
wood laid in than is absolutely necessary. 
Plenty of room should be given for the de- 
velopment of the foliage. In dull weather 
an atmospheric temperature of from 60 
degs. to 65 degs. should be maintained. 














Plant-houses.—The earliest Chrysanthe- | 


mums will now be ready for transferring 
to their flowering-pots. For general pur- 
poses 10-inch pots are quite large enough, 
and even a smaller size will allow ample 
rooting space for many varieties. The 
pots should be scrupulously clean and well 
drained. Care must be taken to arrange 
the drainage material, in order to get the 
best possible outlet for water. A thin 
layer of fibrous loam should be placed 
over the crocks. A useful general compost 
consists of three parts good fibrous loam, 
one part horse manure and finely-sifted 
leaf-mould, adding a quantity of coarse 
sand, crushed oyster-shells, broken char- 
coal, a little bone-meal and soot, with a 
6-inch pot full of an approved chemical 
manure to each barrow-load of soil. It is 
desirable to have this compost mixed some 
weeks before it is required for use. Be- 
fore repotting see that the ball of the 
plant is properly moistened. Let the 
potting be done as firmly as_ possible, 
taking care not to break the root-ball. 
Having been potted, the plants should be 
stood for a few days in a sheltered and 
partially-shaded position, and be fre- 
quently sprayed with clear water to keep 
the leaves from flagging. If this be done 
water will not be needed until the roots 
have again become active. 


Liliums in several batches ‘are grow- 
ing freely. They are afforded a_ top- 
dressing in which the new roots from the 
base of the stem may feed, using loam, peat, 
and leaf soil in a lumpy condition, adding a 
little manure from a spent Mushroom-bed 
and silver sand. This top-dressing is ap- 
plied at intervals of a week or two, just 
covering the surface of the roots on each 
occasion. This is a better plan than fill- 
ing the pots to the rim with one top-dress- 
ing. Azalea indica is growing freely. 
Those that have their pots well filled with 
roots are given a slight sprinkling of 
Peruvian guano at intervals of three 
weeks until it is seen that the flower-buds 
are formed for next season. The plants 
are syringed twice each day during fayour- 
able weather, maintaining a moist atmo- 
sphere, and shading the plants from fierce 
sunshine. No artificial heat is how re- 
quired in the greenhouse, and except when 
cold winds prevail the ventilators are 
allowed to remain open continuously. 
Coelogyne cristata has commenced to 
grow, and the supply of moisture at the 
roots is gradually increased. | Plants in 
need of potting should have all the old 
material shaken from their roots, carefully 
pulling the mass to pieces and cutting 
away all dead roots and old pseudo-bulbs, 
leaving three or four bulbs behind each 
leading growth. Pans of suitable sizes 
are the best receptacles, and these should 
be filled with drainage material to about 
two-thirds of their depth, covering this 
with a thin layer of fibrous turf. The 
compost I use consists of fibrous loam, 
good peat, and Sphagnum Moss, adding a 
liberal quantity of crushed crocks, broken 
charcoal, and silver sand, well mixing all 
together. Specimens should be made up 
on a raised mound, packing each piece 
securely with the potting compost, using 
copper wire pegs to hold them firmly in 
the compost. After repotting place the 
plants in a shady position in the inter- 
mediate-house and spray them overhead 
frequently in fine weather. 


Flower garden. — Carnations showing 
their flower-stems should be staked at an 
early opportunity. Soot is an excellent 
manure for Carnations, as not only does 
it stimulate the plants, but it also prevents 
bullfinches and sparrows (unusually 
troublesome this year) eating the leaves. 
This dressing of soot may be repeated 
several times during the summer, sowing 
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it broadcast over the soil. If dry weather > 


continues the plants will need a good 
watering. Perpetual Carnations which 
flowered in pots throughout the winter 
have been planted out on: well-prepared 
beds and borders, and will produce an 
abundance of bloom throughout the sum- 
mer. All plants intended for beds and 
borders should now be gradually hardened 
ready for planting out as soon as all fear 
of frost is over. More annuals will be 
sown for succession and those already 
sown thinned out. One more sowing of 
Sweet Peas will now be made for late 
flowering. At the time of writing the 
ground is very dry, and some good 
showers would be very beneficial. 


Vegetable garden.—Plants of the early- 
sown Celery are now ready for puttin 
into the trenches. They are lifted wit 
as niuch soil as possible adhering to the 
roots and planted in double lines from 
10 inches to 15 inches apart, according to 
the variety. The soil about each plant is 
made very firm, and a dusting of soot 
applied during the evening or early in the 
morning once a week. The plants must 
not at any time be allowed to suffer from 
drought. 


for successional crops as opportunities 


occur or the ground becomes available. | 


Celeriac or Turnip-rooted Gelery is much 
appreciated as a winter vegetable. It re- 


quires a long season of growth, an abund- : 
It should, © 


ance of moisture, and rich soil. 
therefore, be planted in ground that has 
been deeply trenched and heavily manured, 
Strong plants should be put out at the 
present time on flat beds or borders, allow- 
ing a distance of 2 feet between the rows 
and 18 inches between each plant. During 
the season of growth it is difficult to over- 
water this crop, and liquid manure should 
be frequently given. The foliage should 
be dusted with soot occasionally as in the 
ease of Celery. 


Beet.—The main crop will now be sown 





to produce roots for consumption next - 


winter, sowing the seed in drills 15 inches 
apart and 1 inch deep. Perfection and 
Blood Red produce well-shaped roots of 
good colour where long roots are desired, 
and Crimson Globe I have found the best 
Turnip-rooted variety. Another liberal 
sowing of the stump-rooted Carrots will 
now be made on a_ sgouth-west border. 
Harlier batches are thinned as they become 
ready, and soot and wood ashes liberally 
sprinkled between the rows. The earliest 


batches of Turnips are growing freely. 
The surface soil is frequently stirred and 
a dusting of soot applied at intervals of a 


fortnight. Turnips should be thinned 
whilst the plants are quite small. Small 
sowings should be made at frequent inter- 
vals to maintain a supply. 
ties for sowing at+this season inelude 
Snowball, Manchester Green Top, and Red 
Globe. We continue to plant out Lettuces 
from seedling beds and sow at intervals 
of a fortnight in order to maintain a regu- 
lar supply during the summer months. 
Vegetable crops should *be given a good 
mulch of some kind or another, whether 
the soil is light or heavy. A good muleh 


is very valuable to most vegetable crops | 


as it not only acts as a stimulant, but also 
conserves the moisture in the soil. For all 
the larger-growing vegetables, such as 
Peas, Beans of various kinds, Cauli- 
flowers, etc., half-decayed stable manure 
is preferable to anything else, whilst for 
the smaller-growing kinds, such as Onions, 
Carrots, Turnips, Lettuces, ete., manure 
from a spent Mushroom-bed provides @X- 
cellent material. If this cannot be ob- 
tained leaf-mould will answer the purpose, 
and if nothing better is obtainable the 
Grass from-the lawns may be used. 
I’. ‘W. GALLOP. 
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SCOTLAND. 
_Walks and paths.—Weed-killer bis been 
applied to the majority of the walks and 
paths. These preparations are of great 
yalue, in so far that the work of cleaning 
walks during the busy summer months is 
It will be found 
that while the proportion recommended is, 
generally speaking, one gallon of weed- 


killer to 50 gallons of water, a proportion 


effective. 


of one to seventy will be equally as 
All walks requiring regravelling 


have been attended to. Situated, as we 


‘are, near the coast, plenty of gravel is 


available, costing nothing but the labour 
of screening to the required size and hiring 
the necessary carts. A practice is annually 
made of freshening up the garden walks, 


and the improvement is noticeable. 


Vegetable garden. — Cauliflowers have 


“now gone out into open quarters in bulk. 


‘can be procured. 
Brussels Sprouts have also been planted. 


The yarieties planted are Eclipse and 
Walcheren, which make a fine succession, 
and turn in after the earliest kinds are ex- 
hausted. Hclipse is not so widely grown 
as, from its refined curd and medium size, 
it deserves to be, while for midseason use 
no one need desire a finer Cauliflower than 
Walcheren, provided always a pure strain 
A few lines of early 


Onions sown in heat are now being 
hardened off previous to being planted out, 
as are a few boxes of Leeks for special 
purposes. Successional sowings of Peas, 
including a 50-yard row of Alderman and 


adine of Duke of Albany, have been made. 


A final cold-frame sowing of Carrot—Harly 
Searlet Nantes—will maintain the supply 
until those sown in the open are available 
and a few lines of Orange Jelly Turnip 
have been sown. More Lettuces have been 


‘planted out and further supplies of seed 


have been sown, as has a breadth of 
Spinach. Very useful at present is 
Spinach Beet, and although showing signs 
of seeding, the young shoots and leaves of 
Kale are in request. It is now possible to 
cut Asparagus from the permanent beds in 
the open, and now that a start has been 
made the beds will be kept closely and 
regularly cut. Seakale is growing freely, 
and a considerable quantity of the Lily- 
white variety raised in heat from seed 
during the present spring has been planted 
out. Beet will not be sown yet awhile, 
but there is plenty of roots, firm and 
sound, in store, which will keep up the 
supply. More Parsley from boxes has been 
set out, and a small bed, 6 feet by 4 feet, 
of Chervil has been sown. Early Potatoes 
now showing through the soil have been 
covered with soil to protect them in the 
not unlikely eyent of frost. 

Ferns under glass. — Adiantums of 
different kinds grown without excessive 
heat are making good growth. Shade is 
now almost indispensable, but I prefer to 
shade with tiffany on stakes placed over 
the plants rather than shading the glass. 
Later the glass will be lightly brushed 
over with a mixture of ordinary whiting 
and buttermilk, which is quite as effective 
as many of the preparations advertised for 


shading. Many different varieties of the 
useful Nephrolepis are now making 


Vigorous growth, and occasionally receive 
a little encouragement in the way of liquid 
manure, Adiantum Farleyense must be 
carefully looked after. I prefer to shade 
this variety and A. scutum by sheets of 
tissue paper upon stakes, but only during 
the hours of bright sunshine. To grow 
these two finely-coloured Ferns well I 
have found nothing to equal pure loam, 
without any addition whatever, not even 


sand. Hanging baskets or balls. of 
Davallias must be regularly watered. 
Sometimes, too much dependence is 


dlaced upon the Syringe for watering hang- 





ing Ferns, and it is advisable to lower and 
to examine them at regular intervals. 
Pterises in small pots must never be per- 
mitted to feel the want of moisture. 


Borders and flower-beds.—During the 
week the planting of Sweet Peas from 
pots has been completed. <A final row 


has been sown with a view to late flower- | 


ing. A large quantity of hardy Chrysan- 


themums has been put out. Several dozen | 


old stools, from which cuttings had been 
taken, have also been utilised. These do 


not flower so early as the younger plants, | 


nor are the individual blooms so fine, but 
they are valuable for cutting, and produce 
Sheaves of flowers. Calceolarias are not 
now grown to any great extent, indeed, 
they are scarcely worth troubling about 
nowadays, but such as are grown have 


been planted out during the week. | 
Dahlias, Marguerite Carnations, Ciner- 
aria maritima, and Paris Daisies have 


now been put into sheltered places out-of- 
doors to harden off. Tulip-beds are very 
effective. Artus is of value both from an 
ornamental point of view and for its value 
in a cut state. Myosotis Royal Blue 
should be grown in every garden. Not 
only is it useful for edgings and for beds, 
but it is charming in good patches in the 
rock garden. Growth is rapid among 
hardy plants, and the necessary ties ought 
to be afforded before the plants begin to 
tumble about. Heavy rain at this time of 
the year will do more damage than wind, 
so far as knocking untied plants about is 
concerned, 

Stove.—During the week this house, now 
that the majority of extra plants has been 
moved to cooler quarters, has been washed 
down, wood and glass, and rearranged. A 
few late pieces of Pancratium fragrans 
are attractive, and Saintpaulia ionantha is 
worthy of a note. Like other Gesnerads, 
it can easily be increased from Jcaf- 
cuttings, and these, in the course of a few 
months, make neat plants which flower 
profusely in 4-inch pots. S. ionantha does 
not, from its dwarf habit, mass well, but 
it is useful for edging, although I think 
the plants, with their Violet-like blooms 
(which, by the bye, always give an impres- 
sion of eing upside down), attract more 
attention when they are arranged singly 
among other dwarf plants. A small batch 
vf Glo ° ias is being allowed to bloom in 
this house, but the greater number has 
been removed to a greenhouse tempera- 
ture. The syringe is used twice daily 
umong fine-foliaged plants. 

Fruit.— Indoors, when early Peaches 
have finished stoning, some quick-acting 
stimulant is of value. Peaches will pay 
for feeding, and the fruits are naturally 
correspondingly finer. Young growths 


Should be kept regularly tied in, so that | 
all the air and light available may receh | 


the swelling fruits. Ventilation must be 
attended to early, reach its height at mid- 
day, and the house must be closed before 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. In vineries the 
stopping and tying of laterals must be 
promptly attended to. Rub off all laterals 
below the bunches, and pinch all above to 
a single leaf. Ventilation must be eare- 
fully and promptly attended to, and the 
pipes should be moderately warm. Out-of- 
doors, frost still threatens, but so far it 
has not been sufficiently severe to do any 
damage. Apples upon walls are now in 
bloom, and are being protected at night. 
Shortly it will be possible to dispense with 


coverings in the case of Plums, as the 
foliage is developing rapidly. ‘There 


appears to be a good set, and those trees 
which have passed out of bloom have been 
thoroughly watered at the roots in order 
to induce the embryo fruit to swell. Pears 
are being hand-fertilised. By this means 
such shy pollen-producers as Doyenne du 





Comice haye a much better chance to set 

than when fertilisation is left entirely to 

insects, W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Rating of glass = houses (Market 
Gardener). — Glass-houses erected by a 
tenant upon his holding are not rated as 
ff they were land, even though they are 
used by a market gardener for the pur- 
poses of his trade. It has been decided 
by the Courts that such erections do not 
come within the definition of ‘‘ agricul- 
tural land”’ given in the Agricultural 
Rates Act, but that they are buildings, 
and as such are liable to be rated to the 


full extent of their rateable value. ‘The 
fact of the tenant being a market 


gardener does, however, act as a benefit to 
him in regard to a portion of his rates, 
because there is a provision in the Public 


Health Act, 1875 (Section 211) which 
creates an exemption from the general 
district rate to the extent of th ree-, 


quarters of it in favour of land used as 
Market gardens or nursery grounds in 
common with certain other kinds of pro- 
perty which are only benefited to a small 
extent by the expenditure of the money 
collected by that rate. Originally the 
Courts held that glass-houses which stood 
on a market gardener’s holding, and were 
used by him for purposes of his trade, 
formed part of the market garden, and 
that, therefore, the occupier was entitled 
to the three-fourths exemption in respect 
of the glass-houses as well as the rest of 
the land; but this has now been over- 
ruled, and the position is, as I have 
stated, that glass-houses form part of the 
buildings, and so are to be rated at the 
full value.—-BARRISTER. 

Tenant's questions (7. V., Aston).—(1) 
No; you are not entitled to use a gun to 
kill wild pigeons without taking out a 
licence, even though the owner of the land 
may have given you permission to do so. 
(2) Strictly speaking, this shed is the pro- 
perty of the landlord, because it appears to 
have been built into the freehold. You 
are certainly not entitled to saw it off 
where the posts enter the ground, and in 
that way convert it from a landlord’s fix- 
ture into a tenant’s fixture. The only 
thing I can advise you to do is to talk the 
matter over with the landlord and get him 
to consent in writing to the shed being 


| yours, If he refuses to do so you ought to 
call upon the previous tenant to refund 


what you paid him for the shed, because it 
would then be obvious that it was not his 
property to sell.—BARRISTER. 





AQUARIA. 


Cold fish (Devonian).—With respect to 


| Dost mortems, kindly read the notice upon 


page 252 of our issue of April 11th. From 
the information conveyed in your letter, it 
seems probable that there is something 
wrong with the water. Is it due to the 
very heavy rains we have had of late? 
Mostly, such fish die from fungoid disease, 
but this usually shows upon the scales or 
about the gills, and no mention is made as 
to anything of the sort being observed. 
The fish for the stocking of outdoor ponds 
should be of the cold-water variety, and 
as yours have wintered, your fish probably 
are of such class. But the sun has now a 
good deal of power, and unless there is 
shade in some portion of the pond to which 
the fish can resort at will the sun might 
cause death. Also, a tiny outdoor pond is 
of little use unless provided with a con- 
stant trickle of water, because, lacking 
this, the temperature of the water is liable 
to vary so much. If the pond is a quite 
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tiny one, too much vermicelli left about in 
the water would be extremely bad when 
stale. If a large pond, there should be 
sufficient natural food available without 
hand-feeding: Place a little vermicelli in 
the water where you can see it, and cease 
to give if the fish do not clean *f up pro- 
perly in the course of the du~. As to 
breeding, if the pond is not less taan about 
4 yards across increase may be confidently 
expected in the course of time, but not un- 
less there are shallows and quiet deeper 
corners or retreats about. You omit to 
state size of fish, but the length should be 
at least 6 inches before breeding can be 
expected.—J. T. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is ‘sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 


Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a tume. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Lichens on Azaleas (B. P. H.).—lLichens 
flourish best in damp, still air. Anything that 
you can do to encourage a free circulation of 
air among your plants and plenty of sunlight 
will be of great use. The Lichens may be 
destroyed by spraying with a caustic alkali 
wash, which must be applied before the buds 
show any signs of opening. It is very easy to 
procure such ready made. 

Hyacinths after flowering (H. P. C.).—It_is 
of no use relying on these for flowering the 
second year. If you want to have good spikes 
of bloom you must purchase fresh bulbs every 
year. The bulbs which have flowered should 
be lifted and planted out in a sunny border, 
where they will yield a crop of bloom every 
year, certainly nothing like so fine as from 
fresh bulbs, but such as will repay your 
trouble in that you will find them very useful 
for cutting. 

Davallia failing (S. L. S.).—The frond you 
send is evidently that of one of the deciduous 
Davallias, but we cannot say which from the 
specimen you send. It evidently wants re- 
potting, which should be done as soon as 
growth begins, using a mixture of peat, rough 
fibrous loam, and silver sand, and draining 
well. For the Hare’s-foot Ferns pans are the 
best. During growth the plants require plenty 
of water, but as the fronds begin to fade, 
gradually lessen the water supply, keeping the 
soil just moist during the resting period. 

The Arabian Star of Bethlehem (Ornitho- 
galum arabicum) (Miss A. Pleydell Bouverie). 
—Though this is seen now and again in great 
perfection, it is not what one would term 


an easily-grown bulb. It is, in fact, very 
capricious, especially under the ordinary 
treatment it gets in private gardens. It has a 


way of remaining dormant for a season or 
two—that is, the bulbs keep sound and 
healthy, but send up no leaves. This often is 
the result of not allowing the bulbs to become 
absolutely dry, for, like a good many other 
bulbs, this plant must have water withheld 
from the soil as soon as the growth of one 
season is matured until there are signs of 
activity in the bulb in the following spring. 
To keep the pots with the bulbs in them in a 
greenhouse and not watered is not sufficient— 
Chelsea Show. 
What will be the greatest attraction in the 
show? Why, the 5 


NEW ANTIRRHINUM NELROSE. 


Nothing approaching it has been seen 
previously. 
There 





Don’t miss seeing it. will be a 


hundred feet group, and plenty of the spikes 
will be four feet long and the loveliest shade 
of pink imaginable. 

LISTS FREE. 
Plants, 1/9 each, post free, or 15/- doz., from 


W. WELLS & C0., MERSTHAM, SURREY 
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they should be kept in a dry atmosphere, and 
if baked in the sun, so much the_ better. 
Autumn is the best time to get bulbs, and 
after potting they should be kept dry till 
spring, and with the signs of growth plenty 
of water should be given, and occasionally 
weak manure-water. 

Pampas Grass (Myrtle, Sussex)—You ob- 
viously have plants of a size that many would 
prize. It would not be safe to cut the leafage, 
unless it were some of the outer older leaves at 
the base, which could be trimmed quite close 
into the tuft, while retaining the chief portion 
of the perennial tuft. If you cut away the leaves 
from your plant you will have a very un- 
sightly sort of a plant the following year, and 
in all probability a flowering’ greatly 
diminished in every way. You may, however, 
tie up the plants to one or three stakes for the 
winter, if you so wish, and this would keep 
them tidy. 

Azaleas from cuttings (B. P. H.).—These 
can be struck from cuttings of the young, 
growing shoots taken on at a length of 2 inches 
or 3 inches, and dibbled into well drained pots 
tilled with sandy peat made very firm. Aiter 
this they should be covered with a bell-glass 
and stood in the shade in a warm greenhouse. 
his is the only way to strike Indian Azaleas, 
but it cannot be recommended to the amateur, 
as the cuttings need very careful treatment. 
Nearly all the Azaleas met with in this country 
are grafted on to a vigorous-growing stock. 
Considering how cheaply little plants can be 
purchased in the autumn, we cannot advise 
you to attempt their propagation. 


Culture of Amaryllis (HZ. G.)—The name of 
the species forwarded is A. equestris, intro- 
duced. to England many years ago. It has now 
very little value commercially. The small 
bulbs can be grown on until they reach the 
full size, when they will flower. There are so 
many fine varieties of Amaryllis now culti- 
vated in gardens to be obtained at a cheap 
rate or that may readily be raised from seed, 
that such as A. equestris are not worth grow- 
ing. During the growing period the plants re- 
quire a hot-house temperature. After flower- 
ing they make up their growth for next 
season, and when growth is completed water 
is gradually withheld, no water being given 
for three months during winter. The bulbs 
are repotted and started again with heat and 
moisture in January. 


Climbing Niphetos in greenhouse, pruning 
(W.)—Provided you have plenty of space 
available for the plant, there is nothing gained 
in pruning now, considering that the plant is 
showing flower. This is one of those Roses 
that succeeds best when very sparsely pruned, 
but it is always wise to avoid having a thicket 
of growth. When this happens it is best to 
remove an entire growth or two in order to 
let in light and air. It is generally found 
that the ends of the late summer growths are 
quite soft and pithy, so that it is well to re- 
move such ends whilst the plant is dormant. 
After flowering it will be beneficial to take 
away one or two of the oldest growths, cutting 
the shoot quite to the ground, This serves 
a double purpose in allowing the ingress of 
light and air, and providing some young wood 
for another season. 


Deutzia gracilis (H. M.).—Iif, as a result of 
cutting down your plants of Deutzia, you in- 
duce strong young shoots to break up, these 
will during the summer make hard wood, and 
flower freely next year, the tops being a little 
cut back. But strength of growth depends on 
treatment. Perhaps your plants are in poor 
soil, and want to be turned out, have the balls 
rubbed down, and be repotted in good soil. 
Perhaps watering them as they are with 
liquid-manure once a week would greatly help 
them. Oertainly they seem to need some feed- 
ing. With respect to your Asparagus plumosus 
that is affected with scale, get strong soapy 
water and a soft brush, lay the plant on its 
side on a table, then commence at the bottom 
and well wash the growths, afterwards doing 
so with clean water. Large plants bear divid- 
sel Whee well. They can also be raised from 
seed. 


Large Chrysanthemums for home decora- 
tion (J. L.).—The chief object that growers 
have in view when they stop Chrysanthemums 
is the production of the bloom within a certain 
period—i.e., the few weeks during which the 
Chrysanthemum shows are held in the United 
Kingdom. By stopping the respective plants 
it is possible to bring them all into bloom at a 
date when the show in each grower’s locality 
takes place. By these means a late-flowering 
variety can be made to bloom earlier than it 
would do naturally, and an early-flowering 
variety to be later than it is natural for it 
to be. As in your case, you do not want the 
blooms for exhibition, but for home decora- 
tion, and you also want a few large flowers, 
you cannot do better than allow the plants to 
break naturally. In this way you will ensure 
a display over a longer period, and we assume 
this is what you desire. It is now too late to 
think of stopping the plants with the object of 
retaining second-crown buds, so your better 
course is to allow the plants to break natur- 
ally, retaining first-crown buds in each in- 
stance. If, however, any of your plants have 
already made a natural break, you may 
safely grow on such plants to the second- 
crown buds. As a rule, second-crown buds 
develop blooms of pleasing form and good 
colour, whereas in many cases first-crown buds 
produce less pleasing blooms that are some- 
times rather coarse and of poor colour. 














FRUIT. 


Injury to Pear leaves (Agricola).—Your 
Pear-tree leaves have been attacked by the 
Pear-leaf blister-mite. As soon next spring as 
you see the attack the infested leaves should 
be picked off and the rest sprayed with some 
insecticide, as paraffin emulsion, making sure 
that the insecticide is applied to the under- 
sides of the leaves. It would be well, too, when 
the leaves have fallen in the coming autumn 
to spray the trees with the caustic alkali solu- 
tion. 

Silver-leaf in Peach-tree (J. Thomas),— 
We know of no cure for the disease known as 
“ silver-leaf,’’ by which the shoots you send 
have been attacked. The best plan is to root 
out and: burn a tree so soon as it becomes 
badly affected with it. If you intend planting 
another Peach-tree in the same place, then it 
would be well to remove the old soil, as there 
is just the possibility of the root system becom- 
ing contaminated if you retain it. If you 
plant any other fruit-tree barring a stone- 
fruit you need not remove the soil, but see to 
it that every particle of the roots of the Peach 
is cleared out, as such if left would breed 
fungus as they decay. A dressing of lime, 


given a few weeks in advance of planting, is _| 


said to do good. Use fresh lime, and in- 
corporate it with the soil by forking or digging 
it in. It might be worth your while trying the 
lime remedy. ; 
Peach-leaf blister (C. E. Cartwright).—_Your 
Peach-tree leaves have been attacked by a 
fungus known as Hxoascus deformans, known 
as “curl” or “leaf-blister.” This trouble-is 
due to cold, cutting winds, and is never found 
on trees under glass. In the course of a few 
weeks, if the bad leaves are first pulled off 
before the blisters become big, and with 
warmer weather, the trees will start into 
healthy growth, though in some seasons the 
damage done is sufficient, as in your case, to 
ruin the crop. Leaf-blister is more prevalent 
in some seasons than others, and the more 
ungenial and cold the spring the worse is the 
attack. Trees well protected with blinds never 
seem to suffer so badly as those which are left 
unprotected. After such an experience as you 
have had during the past few years we should 
strongly advise you to efficiently protect your 
trees during the spring if the weather is cold 


and wet, ‘ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fowls’ manure (J. R.)—The manure from a 
fowls’ run is very good for almost anything, 
but the run should be covered with sand or 
ashes, from off which the manure could be 
raked every day or so quite clean. Then, as 
collected, it should be smothered with soot, 
placed in a heap, and mixed with its bulk of 
soil, allowing it to so remain for a month, 
then turning it in and giving it yet a further 
dressing of soot, still allowing the manure to 
remain to sweeten and become incorporated 
with the soil. If allowed to remain for three 
or four months, so much the better. Then 
spread it on the ground in spring, and just 
fork it in. A thin dressing suffices. It is, we 
may tell you, a mistake to employ this manure 
solely, as a different dressing is desirable the 
following year. 





SHORT REPLIES. . 





E. M. B.—The tree in question is very prob- 
ably growing too strongly. The best remedy 
is to lift it early in the coming autumn and 
root-prune it.—lLadybird.—The insect. you 
send is the ladybird—a friend to the gardener. 
The injury to your Rose buds is due to the 
cold weather, which has checked them. All 
buds like that you send will have green centres 
and never open. Your best plan is to pick all 
such off. With warmer weather the others 
should come all right. Seeing there is green- 
fly on the Rose, you ought to syringe it at 
once with Quassia extract, and so destroy the 
fly. Constant Reader.—Your Pelargoniums 
will take no harm now if stood in the open 
air, protecting them at night if frost threatens. 
Stoke.—1, The leaves of the Nectarine are 
suffering from what is known as “ blister.” 
See reply above to GC. BE. Cartwright re “ Peach 
leaf blister.” 2, The Apricot leaves have been 
attacked by a maggot, specimen of which we 
found in the leaves you send. The only remedy 
is to carefully examine the trees, and squeeze 
the maggots between the finger and thumb 
wherever found. Goss.—We suppose you are 
referring to Warner’s King, If so, you will 
find, we think, that the growth is too vigorous 
for the cordon form of training ——Sunjlower. 
—See reply to “ Agricola,” re ‘““Pear-leaf blister- 
mite,” by which your trees have been attacked. 














NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Mrs. Booth—1, The Bird 
Cherry (Cerasus Padus); 2, Pyrus torminalis. 
The large pod filled with a cotton-like sub- 
stance was certainly not borne by either of 
those sent. G. C. A.—Leiophyllum (Ledum) 
buxifolium.——Mrs. Stanley Dodgson.—1, Loni- 
cera involucrata (syn. L. Ledebouri); 2, Pyrus — 
Malus floribunda. Stoke—3, Lungwort (Pul- 
monaria officinalis); 4, Ajuga reptans varie- 
gata.——G. F. H.—1, Kleinia sp.; 2, The Judas- 
tree (Cercis Siliquastrum).——B. W. 
Phlomis Russelliana; 2, Asphodeline lutea; 5, 
Ornithogalum pyramidale; 4, Anchusa italica. 








nae 9, 





May.—1, Fuchsia procumbens.—HMrs. | 
Astley—Common Quince (Cydonia vulgaris). 
locks, Leicester——Phlox atro-lilacina, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Nuttall’s Dogwood (Cornus Nuttalli).—l 
saw this at Nymans for the first time—a 
very distinct shrub, quite apart in effect 
from the Flowering Dogwood (Cornus 
florida). In our country this does not 
flower often” or well, and with me the 
bracts open in a very loose and not attrac- 
tive way. Nuttall’s Dogwood, on the con- 
trary, is a bold, simple flower. It is some- 
times quite wrongly classed as a variety 
of C. florida. The trees are from 
different regions; Nuttall’s is from the 
Northern Pacific coast, and is, in the 
woods, sometimes a tree up to 60 feet or 
more high. It is not uncommon to find 
things that grown side by side in gardens 
are distinct in flower and leaf and stature 
“thrown together’’ by botanists. This 
is only one instance out of many in which 
harm is done to gardens by lumping things 
together that are quite distinct seen alive 
We want what we shall never haye—a 
botanist gardener who will study things 
alive. Now they work almost wholly from 
specimens in the form of well-dried hay. 
Difference of colour, form, and stature 
is taken no notice of.—W., Sussex. 


Philesia buxifolia.—The illustration of 
this on page 829 shows what an exceed- 
ingly pretty object it forms when favour- 
ably situated. Practically, it is a Lapa- 
geria in miniature, and without the climb- 
ing habit of its better-known relative. 
The hybrid between Lapageria rosea and 
Philesia buxifolia was raised in Messrs. 
Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea many years 
ago. It first flowered in 1872, but was 
always such a poor: grower that it has now 
almost, if not quite, dropped out of culti- 
vation. Most traders are apt to look upon 
their own geese as swans, but Philageria 
Veitchi is referred to in very different 
terms in the pages of ‘‘ Hortus Veitchi,”’ 
where it is stated ‘‘that the few plants 
still existing are sickly subjects—Dame 
Nature will have none of it! ’’—W. T. W. 


Annuals in pots.—The value of well- 
grown annuals for decoration in early 
Spring is illustrated by a visit to any up-to- 
date garden, Clarkias. and Schizanthus, 
for example, are much in evidence, and in 
freshness and beauty are most attractive. 
The ease of their culture, as well as small 
cost, should be in their favour. The 
strains of the latter now on the market are 
numerous and varied, as one may have a 
long, graceful habit of growth or a dwarf, 
bushy one. - In colouring, again, hardly 
two are alike when in flower.—H. 8. 


Founded by W. 
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Oxalis Ortgiesii.—This is a very distinct 
and handsome Wood Sorrel with finely- 
coloured leaves, their upper surface 
bronze-green, the under a velvety-purple 
with a network of raised veins. From Sir 
Frank Crisp—we suppose from the rock 


garden. 

Smilacina racemosa.—One of a graceful 
group nearly allied to the Solomon’s 
Seals; often forgotten in gardens, not 


being very showy. Now the meaning and 
result of the wild garden are known to 
lovers of hardy flowers, the Smilacina 
should find a place. From Friar Park 

The time of Lilacs.—A very pretty mix- 
ture just now is a large bed of white 
Lilacs and Rhododendrons, and if the 
Lilacs are pruned when the flowers fade 
they will be kept within bounds and bloom 
well every season. 
Madonna Lilies are included the show will 
remain for some time longer. It may be 
stated that the mode of pruning will have 
much influence upon the future flowering, 
as the object is to obtain strong, well- 
ripened, short-jointed wood.—E. H. 

The Fire Bush (Embothrium coccineum) 
in Sussex.—This I saw in flower at 
Nymans in early May. It did not seem in 
a specially favourable spot, and so' gave 
hope of success in likely spots in the county 
and near the coast, and on the hills 
there must be many. Mr. Messel thinks 
that we in Sussex might rival the Cornish 
folk in our garden treasures, and he is 
rapidly converting me to the same idea. 
We must not leave all the good things to 
be shown only on the Wicklow hills and in 
Deyon and Cork. I was afraid to plant 
out things we know as greenhouse I now 
see to be hardy.—W. 

Lilacs.—One seldom sees such a wealth 
of bloom’on most kinds of Lilacs as this 
season. In the autumn the flower-buds in 

many instances were so prominent one 
was doubtful whether they would not be 
injured should a severe winter be ex- 
perienced, but, fortunately, this was not 
so, and the buds have now developed into 
fine racemes of,flowers, ‘which expanded 
much earlier than usual, and the refresh- 
ing rains, together with the cooler 
weather, have prevented them fading too 
soon. The white varieties are particularly 
fine, while the Persian in many instances 
is so clothed with blossoms as to almost 
hide the foliage. These shrubs. do not 
seem to be out of place in any portion of 
the garden, but when planted in groups 
where room will permit of development the 
effect produced is far better than where 
single plants are used.—H. C. P. 





If a few groups of | 





The Nootka Bramble (Rubus nutkanus). 
—Mrs. Stoker sends me seeds of this from 
British Columbia, and says the Indians 
make a lovely dye from it. The plant is 
one that takes to our climate like a native 


3rier, and is naturalised in many places. 
It is a good wild-garden shrub for any 
rough place or copse. It was probably 
sent to us by Douglas or some early 
traveller many years ago.—W. 

Annual climbers.—Some of these are 


very useful to drape window-boxes and 
may be trained round the windows if there 
are wires to support them. Convolyulus 
major, Lophospernum scandens, Maurandya 
Barclayana, 'Thunbergia alata, Canary 
Creeper, and other forms of Tropxolum 
ean be used effectively in various ways. 
Cobzea scandens will cover a large space. 
I once saw an old cottage in Devonshire 
nearly covered with it, and it had assumed 


a perennial habit and had made strong 
growth which lived through the winter. 


Hecremocarpus scdber is quite hardy and 
may be trained on a wall or over an arch, 
—H. 

iris minuta.—The genus Iris is rich in 
variety and beauty, and includes stately 
plants of 6 feet high and others of less 
than that number of inches. Perhaps the 
most remarkable of all is that bearing the 
above name. Botanically, though minute, 


it is regarded as of great importance. 
Gardeners, perhaps, will realise a diffi- 
eulty in determining wherein either its 
greatness or importance lies. This 14 inch 
high plant, with its flowers less than 
2 inches ‘high, and each not more than 
2, jnch across, will hardly appeal to the 
gardener requiring effective display. It-.is 


curious and interesting, though not all its 
curiosity could be realised without the aid 
of a microscope, when perhaps its great- 
ness might be revealed.—H. J. 
Cypripedium macranthum ventricosum 
from Manchuria.—I send you three differ- 
ent forms of Cypripedium macranthum 
vyentricosum, which is the best of. all the 


hardy Cypripediums. I grow here’ at 
Floraire these three different forms of 
CG. yentricosum very eusily under trees, 


or in a shady border in peat and turf. 
The type with deep rose flowers ‘is 
near to C. macranthum Its flowers, how- 
ever, are larger, and the sepals larger. 
The light pink (var. roseum) is beautifully 
tinted with pink, and the pure white (var. 
album) is the best thing we ever had in 
hardy terrestrial. Orchids. They come 
from Manchuria.—H. CorRrEVON, Geneva. 

[Very beautiful hardy Orchids in spite 
of their long journey by post.—ED.] 
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A note from Gloucester.—The Apple- 
blossom is mostly over now, all except a 
few of the later kinds having gone out of 
bloom. ‘These late showers have done a 
wonderful lot of good to the crops and 
have quite altered the appearance of the 
country. The hot weather during the 
latter part of April dried the land con- 
siderably, but it hastened vegetation to 
such an extent that we were able to 
gather green Gooseberries on May 5th, 
which was the earliest since 1874.—H. C. 
Prinsev, Brookthorpe, Gloucester. 

Schaueria flavicoma (syn. Justicia caly- 
cotricha).—A free and graceful flower, re- 
minding one of the Justicias now seldom 
seen, ‘This is a showy, good plant, form- 
ing an upright, sparsely-branched speci- 
men, terminated by a cluster of pleasing 
yellow flowers. ‘Che individual blooms 
are each about 1 inch long and remark- 
able for their pubescent character. It is 
of easy culture, but as the plants are liable 
to become leggy frequent propagation is 


necessary to ensure good specimens. 
Cuttings of the young growths strike 


readily during the spring, and if grown 
on freely during the summer will make 
good flowering specimens by. the following 
winter. From Friar Park. 

Primula farinosa.—Those who find a 
difficulty in establishing the LDird’s-eye 
Primrose (Primula farinosa) may perhaps 
find a way out of their difficulty by culti- 
vating it in a moraine. In a delightful 
garden at Duns, in Berwickshire—that of 
the Misses Cameron, Trinity—some trouble 
was experienced with P. farinosa, and 
eventually it was tried in a small bit of 
moraine. The result has been quite satis- 
factory, and the other day I saw some 
plants of this species in full flower there. 
The form was a good rose-coloured one, 
and the plants looked exceedingly well 
against the grey granite chips of the 
moraine. The surface of the moraine is 
small, ground granite chips mixed with 
soil. The grower of these plants has 
reason to be gratified at the success of the 
experiment of planting this charming 
plant in the moraine, in which those of us 
who know it growing wild would hardly 
expect it to be satisfactory.—Ess. 

Novelties in Wallflowers. — Novelties 
among Wallflowers, which possess merit, 
are undoubtedly worth looking for, the 
popularity of this favourite plant increas- 
ing year by year. Now and then a new 
colour in Wallflowers is heard of through 
the advertising columns of the horticul- 
tural press, but the glowing descriptions 
of the vendors are seldom realised. Last 
autumn I got a collection of twelve varie- 
ties of so-called new Wallflowers. ‘The 
seeds were sown at the usual time, and, 
when fit to handle, the plants ‘were put 
out for a time into nursery beds—after- 
wards being transferred to their flowering 
quarters when sufficiently strong. At the 
present time these are all in bloom, and 
out of the twelve but three are at all 
effective. Of the three a dwarf double 
variety is true to description, free-flower- 
ing, dwarf, and bushy. The other two 
are, respectively, selections of Blood-red 
and of Belvoir Castle, and in no respect 
do they differ from, or are they improve- 
ments upon, these types. The others are, 
frankly, rubbish. Among them is a dirty 
white which masquerades under the title 
of.‘‘ivory,’’ and one which, by the name 
of Primrose, possesses a particularly hate- 
ful shade of yellow, and which reminds 
one of a poor Hrysimum or of Charlock. 
Further, these are of a mean, straggling 
habit, and far from being well-fixed. The 
remainder are combinations of colours, 
some of them grotesque, all of them 
painful to look upon, and all of them 
dignified by imposing names. Considering 








the popularity of the Wallflower, the 
hybridist might very well take more pains 
with the family, and, before sending out 
new varieties, it should be ascertained that 
they are, in reality, improvements upon 
already existing kinds. The price asked 
for novelties is high enough, and while 
no one grudges a high price for a good 
thing, growers are very much annoyed 
when expensive seeds result in inferior 
plants.—K. BriecHut. 

Iris Isolde.—This is a Regelio-Cychus 
hybrid. The dominant colour is old gold 
and bronze, adorned as is the case with 
many Irises by a remarkable network of 
coloured veins. In‘the above these are of 
purplish-brown hue, by no means. con- 
spicuous owing to the density of the pre- 
dominant colour. Isolde is a darker flower 
than Charon, which received a first-class 
certificate some ten years ago, and until 
now, in its particular colour, has held the 
field. In point of size there is not much to 
choose between the two, though the sub- 
ject of the present note is of somewhat 
better form. I. leucothea, ‘also of the 
Regelio-Cyclus set, is of a deep mauve- 
blue shade, and of great beauty through- 
out. Both kinds received an award of 
merit on May 5th, when they were pre- 
sented to the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society ‘by M. C. G. 
Van Tubergen, jnr., Haarlem. In the dis- 
tinct and often quaint beauty of these 
Regelio-Cyclus Irises there is much to re- 
mind of their parents, and being far more 
amenable to cultivation, they are worthy of 
consideration. At some more seasonable 
time I hope to-refer to the cultivation of 
these plants.—H. J. 


From British Columbia. — Yesterday, 
April 12th, I went for a short walk, and 
the first thing I saw was a huge bush 
of Ribes Lobbi, crimson and white from 
top to bottom, and hardly a leaf visible, 
beautiful in the sunshine. Then, as I 
walked along the road, the little Tway- 
blades were everywhere at the sides in 
the Moss... Then I came to our. swamp, 
a sheet of big yellow Arums. I went down 
and looked at them with intense pleasure, 
all just perfect, not a bush or tree to keep 
them from the sun, and they stood up in 
thousands, all shapes. They vary greatly, 


the old plants being the handsomer. They 
were growing in quite wet ground. Viola 


palustris was in full bloom just above 
them, with its pale mauve flowers. On I 
went,-and the road under the trees was 
yellow with Viola sarmentosa, and in one 
place Viola glabella. Trilliums peeped out 
on both sides in the woods, and the pink 
bushes of American currants. tinged the 
forest; hardly a leaf on them. When I 
got to the Marble Rocks I found Viola 
adunca in full flower, great patches of 
Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi bursting into 
flower’ and Saxifraga integrifolia in fine 
patches just bursting into blossom. It 
does not grow anywhere else I know of 
about here. I hunted about the rocks and 
found about a dozen Calypso borealis 
blossoms, so I had a_ very. interesting 
spring walk. It is very early for these 
flowers—twenty days earlier than last 
spring. I have been taking this walk for 
sixteen springs, and the novelty of the new 
trees, shrubs, and flowers has worn off. In 
my own garden I have.~.four Hry- 
throniums in great beauty. The slugs 
are very bad this year. I took forty- 
eight~ off Brythronium minus one 
morning. -I. have only a few plants, 
which are very short stemmed and have 
very big blossoms. It is the Hrythronium 
Dr. Stoker finds on a high hill 
thirty miles away. If you were here now 
you could see millions of pink Hry- 
throniums up two valleys and not one white 
one. The day I left, Duncan Major Moss 














told me he had millions of white ones on 
his beautiful place at Conichan Station. If 
is prettier than the pink, I think.—Svusawn 
STOKER. F 
Rhododendron Thomsoni in the West af 
Scotland.—In the issue of your paper 
dated May 9 (page 805) I notice a para-} 
graph about Rhododendron Thomsoni, ani! 
I think it may interest- you to have the 
enclosed memo. of how well it does in the! 
West of Scotland. My plant is 6 feet 
9 inches high and 17 feet in circumference. 
There are five fine trusses in full bloom, 
the first flowers haying opened on April 
2ist. It was planted in April, 1901, but 
did not flower till May, 1909, when there 
were eighteen flower-trusses. It did not 
flower again until May, 1913, and then 
there was only one really good truss. This 
year (1914) it is particularly healthy and 
has splendid flowers, owing to there having 
been no frost in April. I often find that 
April frost does much damage to tha 
Sikkim Rhododendrons. In the beginning 
of April this year we had a good show 
on Rhododendron barbatum with fifty- 
two flower-trusses..— R.. S.. CAMPBELL, 
Achnashie, Rosneath, Dumbarton. 


The Snowdrop cr Silver Bell Tree! 
(Halesia tetraptera).—This showy, May- | 
flowering tree is a native of the south- | 
eastern United States, from whence it was | 
introduced upwards of a century and a! 
half ago. It. blossoms in. May, and at | 
that time is one of the most beautiful and | 
interesting of hardy trees, for its white, 
pendent, bell-like flowers are borne freely 
from the branches of the previous year, 
several often appearing from each bad a 
little in advance of the leayes. Mature 
trees in this country may reach a height 
of 25 feet or more, but it often grows taller 
in America. On the other hand the plants 
may assume a bushy habit if. pruning 
during early life is neglected. The Snow- 
drop-tree may be planted in ordinary 
garden ground, although it assumes the 
best proportions in good loamy soil which 
is on the moist side. It enjoys an abund- 
ance of sun, therefore it must not be 
planted where it is likely to be shaded by 
other subjects. It is not difficult to 
increase by means of seeds, which, how- 
ever, are rather slow to germinate. The 
seeds may be. sown when ripe in pots of 
sandy soil and kept in a greenhouse until 
the seedlings appear.—D. 


Dorstenia caulescens.—That Sir Frank 
Crisp does not limit his appreciation of un- 
common plants to hardy subjects is shown 
on page 285, where mention is made of the 
strange-looking Dorstenia caulescens. Ali 
the Dorstenias are natives of the tropics. 
chiefly of Africa and America, and .conse- 
quently they require stove treatment. for 
their successful culture. They are near 
relatives of our common Nettle; at least 
they belong to the same order—Urticacer. 
Two of the species—namely, Dorstenia 
braziliensis and D. Contrajerva, natives of 
South America, are the source of the Con- 
trajerva Root used in medicine.. Some of 
them are stemless, but D. caulescens has 
a every pronounced stem, while the 
infiorescence is, on page 285, very appro- 
priately likened to a little black Musbh- 
room. The leaves of most of them are 
prettily marbled. As the Dorstenias for 
the most part grow in forests, this gives 
a clue to their cultural requirements. They 
are not particular as to soil, but prefer a 
compost made up of a reasonable amount 
of vegetable matter, such as equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, with a good 
sprinkling of sand. <A liberal supply of 
water at the roots, and also of atmospheric 
moisture, will suit them well. The stem- 
forming species are readily increased by 
cuttings and the others by division.— 
Wt. 
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Best ROSES. 


ROSE VISCOUNTESS CARLOW. 
Tus Rose was introduced by Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons in 1910, and it is sur- 
‘prising it has not become more popular. 
fhe blooms, which are of medium size, 
are delicately tinted with warm carmine- 
pink on a deep cream ground, the stiff, 
‘shell-like petals being attractively edged 
with carmine.. It is an ideal Rose for 


t 





grouping, for the upright habit enables it 
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value in the autumn. What a grand 
autumn effect could be produced by plant- 
ing beds of the varieties named together 
with other good autumnals, such as 
Peace (cream), Lady Hillingdon (yellow), 
Mme. Antonie Mari (pink), Mme. Jean 
Dupuy (yellow and rose), Marie van 
Houtte (white and rose), and Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens (white). 


AMONG THE HARLY ROSES. 
TnHIs season, judging from the variety of 
bloom I have already seen in the open, 





Rose Viscountess Carliw. 


to display its beautiful blooms to the best 
advantage, and, what is equally essential, 
it is a very free and continuous flowerer. 
The rich bronzy foliage, too, makes an 
ideal setting for the light-coloured blooms, 
and also adds to the beauty of the Rose if 
used for house decoration. 

In general effect Viscountess Carlow is 
not unlike that lovely old Tea Rose G. 
Nabonnand, which I think it will eventu- 
aly supersede.. This type of Rose should 





be more. largely grown, if only for its | 


will I think prove to be one of the earliest 
on record. This is no doubt due to the hot 
and dry spring we have had. Take, for 
example, that pretty little species Rosa 
Hugonis. This is always one of the first 
to herald in the Rose season, and usually 
gives its first few blossoms about May 14th 
or May 15th, but this year I found two 
fully open flowers on May Day, and by 
the Sth it was covered with blossom. The 
single cup-shaped flowers, 
ing about 13 








Co 
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expanded, are produced very freely on 
the dense, bushy growths. The colour 
is bright canary in the centre of the flower, 
paling off to cream at the edges. Its habit 
is neat and pretty, resembling the Scotch 
Roses in foliage and. wood, while the 
flowers have quite a distinct scent. There 
is quite a number of these single yellow 
Rose species that flower early, the only 
drawback being that after making a brave 
show for a week or two they are quite 
flowerless for the rest of the year. It is 
advisable, therefore, to provide a special 
border for this class of Rose, so that when 
they have done flowering they do not spoil 
the effect of the Perpetuals. Foremost 
among these is the Austrian Yellow, whose 
eolour is quite as rich as that of Maréchal 
Niel. The growth of this species is more 
srier-likethan in Hugonis, the flowers being 
produced all up the long semi-pendulous 
rads, making a very fine effect. Austrian 
Copper is said to be a sport ofthe fore- 
going, and is a most wonderful piece of 
colour, unequalled by any other Rose at pre- 
sent grown. Both of these, together with 
the double form, Persian Yellow, are very 
early-flowering varieties. Rosa hispida 
and R. xanthina are good yellows of hardy 
habit that make effective bushes when in 
bloom, and I must also mention R. Alberti, 
one of the freest-flowering of the single 


yellows. R. altaica is a good early-flower- 
ing Rose, bearing large lemon-white 
blooms, while the dainty little Scotch 


Roses should always find a place in the 
garden, and may be obtained in white, 
yellow, and many shades of pink. Another 
exceptionally early Rose with me this year 
is sericea pteracantha, the first open bloom 
of which I noticed on May 4th, and as I 
write (May 13th) the bush is covered with 
its dainty paper-white blossoms. This 
variety should have a prominent place in 
the garden. The long thin young growths 
are covered with very elongated, prettily- 
shaped spines of transparent blood-red 
colour. The most highly-coloured spines 
are found on the young wood, so that the 
bush should be pruned after flowering to 
encourage this young growth, and must 
be fed liberally to obtain the best results. 
The 

Ruaosa Roses are very early flowering, 
and I already have a standard of Nova 
Zembla bearing three or four good flowers. 
This is a creamy-white sport from that 
favourite among the Rugosas, Conrad F. 
Meyer, with its large, well-formed, silvery- 
pink flowers. I can also recommend Mrs. 
Anthony Waterer (a deep rich crimson), 
Blanche Double de Courbet (paper white), 
and Mme. G. Bruant (a fine double white). 
Apart from the early-flowering season, the 


Rugosas are well worth growing, if only 
for their scent. The common R. rugose 
alba and R. r. rubra are also valuable 


because of their brilliant heps in the late 
autumn. If left unpruned, some of the 
POLYANTHA tribe will give some very 
early bloom, especially those varieties 
which have a predominance of Tea blood, 
such as Perle d’Or, Canarienvogel, Leonie 
Lamesch, Tip-top,  Aschenbrodel, and 
Mieze. The last-mentioned is in flower 
here at the present time, the first bloom 
appearing May 3rd, and on the same day I 
had the first common Pink China out. It 
‘is always a matter of surprise that this 
Rose is not more largely grown, for not 
only is it very early, but it flowers right 
through the season. Of really early 
Rameters there are very few, Carmine 
Pillar being the first to flower—usually 
about the first week in June—closely fol- 
lowed by Ruby Queen, Alberic Barbier, 
Waltham Bride, and the thornless Bour- 
sault Rose Morletti. There are many 





each measur-| readers who could tell of exceptionally 
inches across when fully | 


early flowers produced by some of the 
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H.P.’s or H.T.’s, but, as a general rule, 
these classes do not flower very early. 
There is one sort, however, I must men- 
tion, and that is the old favourite Gloire 
de Dijon, which is often to be. seen in 
bloom on a warm wall towards the end of 
May EGLANTINE. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 
AN appreciative note appeared in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED a few weeks ago from 
“ Bourne Vale”’ anent Zonal Pelargonium 
Paul Crampel for winter blooming. It is 
a matter for regret that this and many 
other sorts which can be depended upon 
are not used for winter flowering. From 
the little effort made to prepare Zonals for 
a late display one is forced to the conclu- 


_appear, and these must be removed in the 


sion that few people recognise them other | 
than as summer-flowering plants, and in| 


each plant ample drainage. _Short-jointed | 
Plants should be aimed at, and this will 
entail stopping the leader if no break 
shows. From about the middle of June to 
early in September it will be best to stand 
them in the open air, attending to their 
wants so far as watering them regularly 
and feeding them occasionally are con- 
cerned. Flower-buds_ will. continually 


early stage. In the autumn they should 
be placed under glass, and it is then 
largely a question of keeping the house 
fairly warm during the winter to be quite 
certain of a display of blossoms. As 
‘Bourne Vale ’”’ points out, with reference 
to flowering Paul Crampel in winter :— 
“It is necessary to give the plants 
a dry atmosphere on account of the 
extra soft nature of leaves and stems. 
In a low temperature the foliage 
damps off badly, and many flowers 





quickly assume a purple tinge.’’ 





Saxtfraga Lady Deane in Str F. Crisp’s garden at Frtar Park, Hendley, 
( See opposite page. ) 


the average greenhouse they have no share 
in the winter arrangements. Just as it 
is easy to provide for Primulas, Cyclamens 
and many other plants that bloom in 
winter, So one may have the trusses of 


: z ; , 
Zonals in all their choice colourings. It 


is mainly a question of arrangement. Any- 
one may at this time of the year select 
from the general stock a number of plants 
to be grown on for flowering in the winter. 


The treatment need not be necessarily | 


different from. that of those flowering be- 
tween now and October in the greenhouse, 
except in so far as the removal of the 
flower buds is concerned, although such 
plants will be better for some months in 
the open air. 

It is well to select plants now for the 
later beauty, choosing a variety of colours, 
and potting the plants on once or twice be- 


tween now and the end of July.. A 6-inch | 


pot is quite large enough for the last shift. 
I find that in a compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and rotted manure, with coarse 
silver sand, they will thrive well, giving 





It is, in fact, better to err on the side of \ 
dryness in winter, but it should also be 
pointed out that Zonals do not need extra 
heat to bloom them. I have found that the 
temperature that will suit a Primula will 
meet all the Zonal’s wants. In many eases, | 
I venture to say, where failure to bloom 
has been the experience, it may be traced | 
mostly to the wrong treatment from now | 
to September. There is nothing easier to 
grow, and nothing so exempt from insect 
troubles, as Zonal Pelargoniums. 
LEAHURST. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Propagating double white Primulas. 
Now is a good time to propagate the useful 
double white Primula. This can be 
effected by two methods. The one is to 
pull the plants to pieces and make each 
growth into a cutting; if with a few roots 
attached all the better. Pot each singly 
in fine soil consisting of leaf-mould and 
loam in equal parts, and a liberal quantity 








of sand, Place them in-a. propagating- 


case after watering and shade from the 
sun. The other way is to strip off the 
lower leaves, remove a good portion of the 
old soil, replace it with similar compost to 
that mentioned above, and well mound it 
round the stems of the growths of whieh! 
each plant consists. Put them where ay 
temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. is} 
maintained, when, if the soil is kept 
moist, they quickly emit roots. When wel} 
rooted separate the growths carefully, pot 
each singly into 60-sized pots, water, and 
shade. Return them to warmth again for 
a few weeks. Some use a little chopped 
Sphagnum Moss to facilitate rooting, but 
the compost named I have always found 
reliable.—G. P. K. 

Scented-leaved Pelargoniums. — Fron 
different dealers I learn that there is aj 
considerable increase in the demand for 
the various scented-leaved Pelargoniums., | 
This is not to be wondered at, for they are 
certainly a very beautiful and interestin:| 
class of plants. True, their nomenclature 
is in a very confused state, but the trials} 
now taking place at Wisley should go far} 
towards putting matters straight. Apart 
from the pleasing fragrance of their 
leaves, which in some cases mimics that of! 
totally different plants, the flowers of} 
many of them are exceedingly pretty. 
Whereas at one time scented-leaved Pelar-:| 
goniums were rarely, if ever, seen at any} 
of the exhibitions, during the last two or 
three years numerous groups of them have! 
been staged, and always attract a goorl 
share of attention. As illustrating the 
changes that take place in the publie 
taste, it may be pointed out that though 
the scented-leaved kinds have advanced in 
favour, two sections—namely, the show 
and faney—have almost dropped out of 
cultivation. The scented-leaved kinds will 
grow in ordinary potting compost, give but 
little trouble at any time, and a few 
sprays form a valuable addition to a nose- 
gay.—W. T. 

Indian Azaleas.—Though ~ large  speci- 
mens of Indian Azaleas are rarely met 
with nowadays, larger numbers than ever 
of smaller plants are, I should say, “dis- 
posed of in this country. Practically the 
Whole of them are grown in Belgium. 
With regard to the varieties most gener- 
ally grown, it may be noted that the pre- 
sent day dislike for flowers of a more on 
Jess pronounced magenta shade has led to 
some of the at one time favourites being 
met with much less frequently than they 
used to be. Flowers more or less of a 
salmon or rosy-salmon tint with light 
centres and edges are much grown, and 
deservedly so, for both in the day and by 
artificial light they are very beautiful. 
White flowers are also, of course, much 
appreciated, as also are the bright crim- 
son and scarlet kinds. Time was when 
striped flowers of all kinds were thought 
highly of, but the present-day tendeney 
lies towards self-coloured flowers. Not 
only were striped Azaleas thought highly 














| of, but also Camellias, Pelargoniums, and 


many other flowers. As so many of the 
Azaleas sent to this country are employed 
for decoration and are frequently, when 
in bloom, dropped into vases or similar 
receptacles, they are grafted on to stems 
6 inches or more in height. For this pur- 
pose these plants are well suited, but in a 
greenhouse, neat, healthy bushes, when in 
bloom, are very pleasing.—T. 

Watering pot plants.—The lengthening 
days bring with them additional duties 
now that the power of the sun is being 
felt more, and the watering of plants in- 
pots is not the least important. It is not 
possible to lay down any hard and fast 
rule, aS so.much depends upon the tem- 
perature of the house, the nature of the 
soil, and the state of the weather. For 
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Jeliotropes, ete., struck this spring and 
hotted in light soil, cannot go very long in 
", warm house without needing moisture. 
Dn the other hand, it is possible to over- 
water delicate Ferns like some of the 
Adiantums, though liking an atmosphere 
sharged with moisture. It is searcely 


‘possible to give Spirseas, especially when | 
weriod, too much water. | 


sear the blooming j 
Azaleas and other peat-loving plants often 
suffer from want of water, although they 
may appear damp on the surface, and this 


is because peat, being of such a close, 
retentive nature, enough water is not 
viven to penetrate to the ball of roots. It 


is a good plan once or twice a week to 
ansure enouzh moisture reaching the roots 
to immerse the pots in water for a short 
time. There is much to be said in favour 
of close-fitting greenhouse stages on whica 
it is possible to have an inch or so of fine 
ashes or grit, which help to retain mois- 
tere. Certainly in the case of many free. 
growing subjects it is desirable. One can- 


not, however, get away from ‘the daily 
16und and common task’’ in the matter 
of finding out which plants really require 
moisture. It is not always possibie to 
neet to-morrow’s needs by to-day’s supply. 
After all, as in other departments of 
gardening, it is the daily attention which 
often brings about the most satisfactory 
results.—DrErByY. 

Epiphyllum Makoyanum. — Although 
there are points of difference between this 


Epiphyllum and BH. Gaertneri, the two run | 


each other so closely that if one is grown 
the other is not required. Of far more 
recent introduction than the well-known 
BE. truncatum, E. Makoyanum differs from 
it in many ways. Instead of the curious 
oblique-shaped blossoms of the older kind, 
those of B. Makoyanum are regular in 
shape, like those of a small Cereus, and 
are at their best towards the end of the 
spring, instead of in the depth of winter, 
when E. truncatum blooms. The cultural 
requirements of the two are about the 
same, and both will succeed perfectly if 
grafted on to the Pereskia stock. In E, 


sample, soft-wooded plants like Fuchsias, 


| 





| acceptable on account of their sweet scent. 
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Makoyanum the flowers are of a_ bright 
cinnabar-red, a tint not represented among 
any of the varieties of BE. truncatum. . Not 
only are these Epiphyllums very pretty 
when grown as standards, but if a strong- 
growing Pereskia is trained up the rafter 
of a warm greenhouse and pieces of the 
Epiphyllum are grafted at intervals 
thereon, the Epiphyllum is seen to ad- 
vantage when in flower. In growing 


| Epiphyllums, especial care should be taken 


not to overpot them, while they need to be 
carefully watered, as an excess of mois- | 
ture injurious to them. Though Epi- | 
phyllums are usually grafted, they strike 
readily from cuttings; indeed, this is the 
usual mode of increase when they are re- | 
quired for growing in suspended baskets, 
for which purpose they are well suited.— 
K,R. W. 

Shading sreenhouses.—In most greenhouses | 
it is needful to make some provision for afiord- 
ing shade. Where creepers partially. cover the 
roof. this necessity is not felt so much, but it | 


is advisable to be prepared. Blinds are easily 
adjusted, and are to be preferred to a per- 


is 





an 


Saxifraga Miss Wallinott in Mr. Hanbury’s 
Last Grinstead, Sussex. 


garden at Brocklehurs?, 


manent covering, such as a “ wash.’”’ Where, 
however, it is impossible to use blinds, some 
mixture sufficient to break the rays of the 
sun should be arranged for. There is plenty on 
the market. Home-made mixtures—whiting, 
for instance—are not always satisfactory, as 
they go discoloured after being on for a time. 
In any case, the well-being of plants will be 
best looked after where some provision is 
made. if only of a temporary character, as it 
is well nigh impossible to have perfectly de- 
veloped blooms or foliage with a deep green 
tint where plants have been exposed to the 
glare of the sun.—WOODBASTWICK. 


Iberis gibraltarica.—At page 286 Mr. Arnott 
refers to this not being reliable in the open. | 
Some years ago I grew it in North Hants, and, 
like Mr. Arnott, I found the wet its enemy. I 
always raised young plants yearly from cut- | 
tings. From seed it cannot be relied on, 
though there is always a good percentage 
true. Seedlings are much more vigorous than 
cuttings. Some years ago I grew this in a} 
cold pit, planted out, exposing it whenever the | 
weather permitted. In this way it was excel- 
lent.—J. CROOK. 


Mignonette in pots.—It is often forgotten | 
to sow Mignonette in pots, but a few plants 
that can be brought into the house are ae | 
t 
is best to sow two or three seeds in a pot, 
selecting the finest plant, and pulling out the 
other seedlings. Nothing is sweeter to have in | 
a room. The Machet and Miles’s Hybrid Spiral | 
are two old and tried sorts, —W. F. D, 


| to me at the time was that 


| the 


| sub-aquatiec, 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 
HYBRID MOSSY SAXIFRAGES. 
IT seems but a few years since that re- 
markable pioneer of the new race of 
coloured forms, S. Guildford Seedling, 
gained an award of merit at a May meet- 


| ing of the Royal Horticultural Society by 


a unanimous vote. A year or two prior 
I had seen the tiny stock then existing of 
it at Guildford, when calling one day on 
the late Mr. Selfe Leonard... In showing 
me the plant he invited my opinion of it, 


|} and I advised him to ‘‘ get all he could, 
| for 


everybody would be wanting it.’’ 


| Though it is usually credited with being a 


cross between S. Rhei and 8S. muscoides 
atropurpurea, Mr. Leonard’s own version 
‘““we know 
nothing about its origin save that it 
occurred as a chance seedling from Rhei.’’ 
That statement was made to me at a time 
when there were not more than a dozen 
tiny morsels of the plant in exist- 
ence, and when, of course, its 
whole history, such as it was, 
would be fresh in its owner’s 
mind. Prior to its coming the only 
one of these coloured forms in 
circulation was'S. muscoides atro- 
purpurea, a variety characterised 
by dwarfness and small flowers 
very abundantly produced. In this 
the green of the ovary plays too 
conspicuous a part, the colour por- 
tion of the petals being a little 
inadequate. (I say “in cireula- 
tion’? because I was once told 
that there did exist others before 
the day of the Guildford variety. 
If such were true I can only say 
I never saw them, and certainly 
they never appeared at any London 
exhibition, where, if meritorious, 
a warm welcome would have 
availed them. Ouriously enough, 
the pink-flowered 8S. Rhei, grouped 
under S. muscoides, but having, I 
think, a considerable leaning to 8. 


ceespitosa, has never received an 
award of merit, though S. R. 


superba, a larger, paler, and, in 
my opinion, less beautiful and 
refined variety, secured that Gis- 
tinction seven years ago. The 
coloured forms mentioned, with 
the exception of the last, are 
characterised by considerable free- 
dom and smallish flowers above a 
dense, compact habit, and prob- 
ably these facts and the deeper 
colour of S. muscoides atropur- 
purea were responsible for the sug- 
gestion that this latter was one of the 
parents of Guildford Seedling. Be that as 
it may, there is little doubt that the latter 
has exercised a considerable influence in 
the modern race of these plants. One of 
the best, raised, I believe, by Mrs. Lloyd 
Edwards, is named Clibrani, and there 
are other coloured varieties as Red 


_ Admiral, R. W. Hosier, H. S. Stokes, and 


sathoniensis, which, belonging to S. 
decipiens, are possessed of a greater 
vigour of growth with much larger 
flowers. These are suited to bold work in 
garden, and for forming yard-wide 
edgings or borderings to other plants they 
are admirable. 

A possible weak point in these coloured 
forms is their fading to a lighter shade a 
day or so after opening. The majority do 
so unmistakably, and in greater degree 
when planted in light soils and in sunny 
positions. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that not a few of these ‘‘ mossies ”’ 
are never so happy as in cool, moist 
ground. Some, indeed, are aquatic, or 
and away from these in- 
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fluences welcome a little shade, which, to 
the coloured forms, if we would retain 
them at their best, is well nigh essential. 
Put briefly, they revel in cool, moist 
ground, and fade quickly in hot, dry soils 
and situations. Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, who 
has done admirable work among these 
plants, and is raising seedlings systematic- 
ally, is endeavouring to get highly-coloured 
varieties that will not fade under ex- 
posure, and claims as much for her very 
showy seedling, sanguinea superba. Jewel 
and Lady Eveline Maude (crimsons), the 
former quite a gem and a most brilliant 
flower, are also of her raising. Vivid, 
Rose Beauty, Pink Pearl, Mrs. Lloyd 
Edwards, and Crimson Pearl are all from 
the same raiser. Fortunately, these mossy 
Saxifrages come abundantly from seeds, 
and aS many are raising seedlings and 
only the best are required, there is a pos- 
sibility of too great a multiplication of 
names—I do not say varieties. What is 
really needed is one or two brilliantly- 
flowered varieties having the muscoides 
atropurpurea habit and freedom of flower- 
ing. A small set of these would be admir- 
able for the rock garden. Possibly Jewel, 
which I have not yet tried, will, to some 
extent, supply the need. 

Then there is the white-flowered class of 
these modern hybrid Mossies, and the best 
of them, like the ‘‘ reds,’’ make for pro- 
gress. Two of these, Lady Deane and Miss 
Willmott, the latter not wholly white, are 
depicted in the illustrations. The variety 
Lady Deane is pure and good, Miss Will- 
mott is suffused with colour, particularly 
at the base of the petals. White Queen, 
Comet, and Sir Edward Carson are granu- 
lata hybrids, and are promising garden 
plants. The last named is colour stained at 
the base of its longer trumpet-like flowers, 
which places it on a pedestal of its own. 
The blossoms of all three are more or less 
trumpet shape, suggesting the influence of 
Camposi x granulata. Jjodsall Cream is 
quite distinct, having scarlet buds opening 
a deep cream, and changing later to pale 
cream. The effect of bud and blossom is 
particularly good.- These are but a few of 
the modern race of these plants, the whole 
of which, practically, has come into being 
during the last decade. All possess in no 
small degree the good attribute of free 
growth, which, with hardiness, - free 
flowering, and adaptability to common 
garden soils, renders them welcome. The 
flowering period is April and May, or 
occasionally longer. 

CULTIVATION.—This is of the simplest, 
and apart from the hints interspersed in 
the foregoing remarks, nothing of greater 
importance remains than that of free 
division with biennial transplanting. It 
must not be inferred, however, that this is 
essential. The period might well be ex- 
tended to twice that time were annual 
mulchings of rich soil rubbed into the 
tufts, though at the end of four years the 
increase of growth would probably result 
in flower and plant deterioration, hence 
the recommendation. Cool, moist soil is 
best, and in such they attain to «heir 
greatest excellence. Cuttings root well at 
almost any season of the year in a cold 
frame. In a general way, however, 
division of the tufts will be found a ready 
means of increase, and if the tufts have 
soil dredged into them a few weeks in 
advance the majority of the rosettes will 
be found to have rooted well. It will be 
noted with this treatment that the rosettes 
of leaves root readily from their bases, 
hence in replanting insert the units firmly 
in the soil right up to their leaves. No one 
should attempt to transplant big patches 
intact. Small plants, the outcome of free 


division, grouped by the score or hundred, 
giye much better results, and are neyer 
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patchy. The green carpet free plantings 
afford is ever pleasing to the eye, and is 
only surpassed when shrouded by pink, 
white, or crimson flowers. Divide and 
transplant preferably after flowering. The 
next best time is August and September. 
H.. H, JENKINS. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


Fruit from Australia.—The first Apples 
from Australia made their appearance last 
week, Cox’s Orange Pippin fetching very 
high prices, from 24s. to 36s. per case or 
bushel, Jonathans from 12s. to 21s. per 
bushel case. As there are more than a 
million cases to be consigned to England 
this season these prices will not stand 
long. The best Cox’s work out at over 4d. 
per Apple first hand—a very high price. 
Comice Pears from the Cape are worth 
from 1s. to 1s. 6d. each. 

Apple Sturmer.—In your issue of May 2 
there is a note on the Sturmer Apple. In 
my garden a pyramid tree which had been 
neglected up till 1908, when I came here, 
bore a good crop in 1911. Since then it has 
done well, and this year is full of blossom. 
I know no reason why it should not be 
grown successfully in any fairly good 
Apple district. There is nothing special here 
about the soil, though my garden is well 
situated. The tree itself has had no par- 
ticular care or attention.—H. 8. CHuRcsu, 
Ellershe, F'remington, N. Devon. 

May-cup.—A refreshing cup for spring 
entertainments, and one of the favourite 
Continental drinks in the month of May, 
is made with woodruff, not inaptly called 
““ Waldmeister’’ by the Germans. This 
herb can only be used in May, shortly. be- 
fore it flowers. It grows wild in the shade 
of the woods, and the sweet scent becomes 
a delicate flavour. It is used in the 
following way. 'This recipe is a tested one, 
used in a German household for many 
generations. There hock is often used in 
its preparation, but experiment proves 
that it is delicious when made with White- 
way’s Cider or Cydrax. Put the cider 
into a bowl with about 4 oz. of loaf-sugar. 
Slice in two Oranges, and add a little 
Cucumber and a bunch of the woodruff 
tied in a muslin bag. Pour over two 
bottles of soda-water, and keep in a. cool 
place for two hours. ‘Then remove the 
woodruff anu use at once, otherwise the 
May-cup loses its delicate flavour. 














USHS OF RHUBARB. 
RHUBARB possesses two attractive quali- 
ties which are not always found side by 
side with delicious flavour, 7.c., cheapness 
and wholesomeness. A large bundle of 
short red ‘‘ Champagne Rhubarb,’’ quite 
the best variety both for colour and taste, 
can be bought for the average price of 
fourpence, and the bundle contains enough 
fruit for two large puddings or pies. 
Stewed Rhubarb is an excellent substi- 
tute for uncooked fruit at breakfast time, 
but in order to retain its full favour and 
nourishment it should not be cooked in 
the ordinary way. Try this method and 
see if you do not find it a great improve- 
ment on that usually employed :—Take 
as many fine sticks as are required, wipe 
them with 9 clean cloth, and divide into 
pieces about 14 inches long. In order that 
all should be cooked and become tender 
at the same time the pieces should be as 
much of the same size as is possible— 
those that are much thicker or thinner 
can be reserved for tarts, jellies, or a 
mould. Place. the fruit in a stone jar or 
casserole, strew it thickly with sugar, and 
add a very little water—only about two 
tablespoonfuls to 1 Ib. of fruit. Cover and 
stand in a warm oven until the Rhubarb 
i3 quite tender, but unbroken. The result 
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should be a dish of full-flavoured, well 
coloured fruit, with thickish jnice, very 
different from the pale, tasteless dish that 
is commonly served as stewed Rhubarb 
A little Lemon juice or a strip of thin pee! 
can be added before the fruit is placed in} 
the oven, or a’small piece of crushed 
ginger cooked with it imparts a pleasant 
flavour. ; 

RHUBARB TOAD-IN-THE-HOLE.—For the batter take! 
4 oz. of flour, 2 eggs, 4 pint milk, 6 sticks of 
fruit, and 2 oz. sugar. Wipe the fruit and cut 
it into strips 3 inches long; roll each in the 
sugar until well coated. Put the flour into a 
basin. Beat the whites and yolks of the eggs 
separately; add the latter to the milk and 
stir into the flour; beat to a smooth, bubble- 
covered batter, and leave for one hour. Stir in 
the stifly whisked whites. Place the fruit in 
a deep, well-buttered pie-dish; pour the batter 
over, and bake for an hour in a warm oven, 
Sprinkle the crisp browned surface with sugar 
and serve at once. i 

RHUBARB MERINGUE PUDDING.—Wipe and cut up 
half-a-dozen sticks of Rhubarb, put them into 
a stewpan with 2 oz. sugar and 1 tablespoonful| 
cold water. Stew till tender. Meanwhile put 
3 oz. of cornflour into a basin; add the un- 
beaten yolks of 2 eggs and 4 pint milk. Mix 
well, and pour into a saucepan; stir over-a 
slow fire until it thickens and becomes a4 
smooth, thick sauce. Turn the fruit into a pie- 
dish, pour the sauce over, and bake until the 
top has acquired a pale-brown tint. Make a| 
meringue with the whites of the eggs and a! 
little caster sugar, colour it with cochineal or 
carmine, and pile on the pudding, which can} 
be returned to the oven for the meringue to) 
set, or be served at once, according to taste. 

RHUBARB FoOL—Cut the fruit into suitable! 
lengths and cook it with sugar until reduced } 
to a thick pulp. Pass through a sieve. When 
quite cold mix with an equal.quantity of corn- 
flour, thickened milk, or custard. The custard 
need not be made with eggs, although these 
are now cheap and contain much more 
nourishment than a powder substitute. Pour 
into a large dish, or serve in individual 
custard glasses with sponge fingers. The pulp, 
which is far better made from baked fruit 
than from stewed, forms the foundation of 
several delicious and easily-prepared pud- 
dings. The fruit can be placed in the oven 
after the evening’s cooking is finished, and re- 
moved at bedtime. Next morning it is ready 
for sieving and can be used in one of the 
following recipes. 

RHUBARB AND RAISIN TRIFLE.—Make 1 quart 
pulp as above, add 3 oz. stoned and chopped 
Raisins, and cook until the Raisins are tender. 
Line a dish with sponge cakes cut in slices, 
and when the pulp is cool pour it over. Rhu- 
barb fool can also be used for this dish, and if 
the yolks of eggs are used for a custard, the 
whites can be whipped into a meringue and 
piled in little heaps on top of the fool. 

RHUBARB HEDGEHOG.—Make a pulp with 2 Ib. of 
cut-up fruit flavoured with Lemon peel and 
sweetened. Dissolve 2 oz. gelatine, add this to 
the pulp, and pour into a well-soaked china, 
mould. To serve, turn out into a glass dish, 
stick with blanched and shredded Almonds, 
and encircle with creamed Rice. For the 
creamed Rice, place 3 oz. of well-washed Rice 
in a double saucepan with 1 pint milk, the 
rind of a Lemon, and 3 oz. sugar. Cook slowly 
until the Rice has absorbed all the milk; take 
out the rind, and when quite cold pile the 
Rice round the Rhubarb shape. ; 

RHUBARB AND SAGO MOULD—Prepare a pulp 
with 1 lb. of fruit flavoured with a pinch of 
powdered Ginger and sweetened with 3 oz. 
sugar. Soak 4 oz. Sago.all night. Place the 
Sago and pulp in a stewpan, and cook until the 
Sago becomes quite clear. Turn into a wet 
china mould. Tapioca can be substituted for 
Sago, and custard or cream served with the 
mould. 

RHUBARB CREAM.—Wipe and cut into cubes 1 Ib. 
Rhubarb, and convert into a pulp by cooking 
them with a piece of Cinnamon, 4 oz. sugar, 
and the peel of half a Lemon. When the pulp 
has become quite cold, add 1 pint whipped 
cream. Pile on a dish, and decorate with 
crystallised fruits. 

RHUBARB MARMALADE.—To every pound of Rhu- 
barb allow six sweet Oranges and 13 Jb. sugar. 
Cut up the Rhubarb, and, if necessary, peel it. 
Place it in a pan with the grated rind of the 
Oranges. Remove the white peel and pith from 
the Oranges, slice them, and take out the 
pips, then place them also in the pan. Add 
the sugar, and boil until the marmalade is 
clear and jellies when tried on a cold plate. 
Pour into jars and tie down as usual. 

RHUBARB GINGER.—To every pound of Rhubarb 
allow the same quantity of crushed preserv- 
ing sugar and the grated rind of a Lemon. 
Cut the fruit into 2-inch long pieces, and 
arrange them on a dish. Strew with sugar 
and Lemon rind, then leave for twenty-four 
hours. Next day boil 4 lb. loaf sugar with 
% pint water for ten minutes; drain off the — 
juice from the Rhubarb into this, then boil 
again for twenty minutes. Add as much 
powdered Ginger as is required to flavour the 
syrup. Place the pieces of fruit in the syrup, 
cook pa they are tender but, not broken, 
then lift them carefully into jars; boil the 
syrup till very thick, and when cold strain it 
over the fruit. Tie down when~ cold,—Thg 
Quiver, 
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Mr. E. A. Bowles and His Garden. 


A NEW PARABLE OF THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 





From Sir Frank Crisp’s ‘‘ Guide to Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames,’’ for 1914. 


THOSE who are interested in the strange 


divergencies of opinion that sometimes 
crop up between men of the same capacity 
of thought and equally versed in the sub- 
ject they discuss,.will be interested in the 
following instance of a very wide diverg- 
ence—not in regard to such criticisms as 
we have above quoted on the chamois and 
the Matterhorn (which we accept in prin- 


‘ciple but reject in practice !), but this time 


on what it is that constitutes a perfect rock 
garden. This has been issued by Mr. 
BH. A. Bowles, a well-known horticulturist 
of Hnfield, and the author of a book 
describing his garden, to which he has 


added a preface wherein the excellence of 


his own creations is established by the pro- 


cess of contrasting them with the short- 


comings of others in a spirit if not of 
‘envy’? or ‘‘malice,’” yet of ‘all un- 
charitableness.”’ 

Small wonder that Mr. Bowles, with his 
garden always under his eye, and con- 
stantly impressing him with its perfect- 
ness, should fall into the mood of the Phari- 
see in his pity for the Publican, and return 
thanks that he has achieved better things. 
Every man has a perfect right to appraise 
his creations at any value he pleases, and 
no one has any right to object to his so 
doing, though the valuation need not 
necessarily be accepted. A tradesman has 
been held by high legal authority to have 
no cause for complaint because his rival 
Claims to sell better goods than anyone 
else, though it is, of course, an inferential 
depreciation of all other sellers. 

Mr. Bowles’s method is, however, a 
startling novelty, as the merits of a 
cleator’s own works are extolled by means 
of an unmeasured condemnation of what 
he considers the vices of others, each par- 
ticular vice carefully defined so as to form 
a foil whereby the perfection of the creator 
is brought into prominence. 

The following is quoted verbatim from 
Mr. Bowles’s book* :— 

*Carpet-bedding is bursting up to 
life again in the midst of the very 
rock garden itself, of all places imper- 
missible and improbable. For the rich 
must have their money’s worth in 
show; culture will not give it them, 
nor rarity, nor interest of the plants 
themselves, better a hundred yards of 

Arabis than half a dozen vernal 

Gentians. So now their vast rock- 

works are arranged like the pattern 

of a pavement; here is a_ large 
triangle filled neatly with a thousand 
plants of Alyssum sazatile, neatly 
‘spaced like bedded Stocks, and with 
the ground between them as smooth 
and tidy as a Guardsman’s head ; then 
fitting into this, but separated by stone 
or rock, more irregular great triangles 

of the same order—one containing a 

thousand Aubrietia ‘Lavender’ and 

the next a thousand Lithospermum 





* “My Garden in Spring.” By E. A. Bowles, M.A., with 
Preface by Reginald Farrer. London, 1914. 





prostratum. But nothing else ; neither 
blending nor variety—nothing but a 
neat unalloyed exhibit like those on 
‘“rock-work’ at the Ohelsea Show. 
But what a display is here! You 
could do no _ better with coloured 
gravels. Neat, unbroken blanks of 
first one colour and then another, 
until the effect indeed is sumptuous 
and worthy of the taste that has com- 
bined such a garden. But ‘ garden’ 
why call it? There are no plants; 
there is nothing but colour, laid on as 
callously in slabs as if from the paint- 
box of a child. This is a mosaic, this 
is a gambol in purple and gold ; but itis 
not a rock garden, though tin chamois 
peer never so frequent from its cliffs 
upon the passer by, bewildered with 


such a glare of expensive magni- 
ficence. This is, in fact, nothing but 
the carpet-bedding of our grand- 


fathers, with the colour masses laid on 
in pseudo-irregular blots and drifts, 
instead of in straight stretches ; end 
with outlines of stone between each 
definite patch, instead of the stitching 
that divides similar colour patch from 
patch, in a crasy quilt. Well, such 
artists in the grand style have their 
reward.” 


And then we are “led into the garden, | 
through which we are now going to be | 


3) 


conducted by its Creator (that is Mr. 
3owles—we have corrected the printer’s 
error of a small ‘‘C’’—) ‘‘to learn what 
true gardening is and what is the real 


beauty of plants and what the nature of | 


their display. For here the plants 
are lords, and the rocks take their dim 
place in the background as helps and com- 
forts indeed, but by no means as the 
raison d’étre and pompous origin of the 
whole edifice.” 

It is the fashion nowadays to give ‘* Liy- 
ing Pictures,’’ and none could be more in- 
teresting than a Tableau of the Temple, 
illustrating the old Parable—the Pharisee 
in one corner pouring out his fervent 
thanks that he is ‘‘not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as 
this Publican’; with Mr. Bowles in the 
other corner, equally fervent in rejoicing 
that he is ‘‘not as other Rock Gardeners 
are; carpet bedders ; pavement  pat- 
terners ; gambolers in purple and gold, who 
care nothing for culture, or rarity, or 
interest in plants; or even as this poor 
Publican of Friar Park,’’ of whom no 
doubt he is sick of hearing and reading. 

In justice to Mr. 30wles we ought to 
quote one more passage from his book, 
which is, ‘‘ Nothing is harder in any walk 
of art than to strike the perfect note of 
calm assurance We say that we quote 
this ‘“‘in justice’’ to Mr. Bowles, because 


? 


he has modestly refrained from claiming | 


| extract we have above 


that, hard as it may be to others, he at 
any rate has succeeded in striking that 
note, and with no halting hand. 





We append the views of some of the 
leading experts on Rock Gardens—Bng- 
lish, Swiss, and French. They could be 
multiplied many times over, and, strange 
as it will appear to Mr. Bowles, they one 
and all lay special stress upon the value 
of the very results which he has been at 
such pains to denounce. 

We must leave the I.V. with the two 
sets of opinions before him to pick his way 
between them as best he can, only pre- 
mising that there is of course room for 


| difference of view as to the relations be- 


tween plants and rocks and as to the 
grouping of the latter. The super-en- 


thusiastic Alpinist may prefer to reduce 
the visible rocks to a minimum if not to a 
nullity, using them only as a vehicle for 
the plants. Mr. Bowles’s Garden is an 
excellent example of this style. Others, 
equally enthusiastic, will rejoice in a pre- 
dominance of rocks as a pleasing setting 
to the plants and as a reproduction of their 
natural conditions of growth. We have 
found the latter view to be largely pre- 
valent amongst visitors here, the rock 
garden, even when the flowers are ‘‘ off ”’ 
(as they are for the greater part of the 
year), still being attractive for, strange 
as Mr. Bowles must think it, the rocks 
themselves. 

3ut which view is the more correct is 
purely a matter of taste. De gustibus non 
disputandum, and there is in reality no 
justification for the self-sufficiency with 
which Mr. Bowles endorses the works of 
his own creation as if he were dealing 
with a dogma of religion, and condemns 
the views of others as if they were a de- 
vice of the Evil One. 

3ut at any rate we are justified in ex- 
pressing the hope (already voiced by many 
of Mr. Bowles’s friends) that if at any 
future time he is tempted to exploit the 
fields of criticism, he will see that that 
criticism is put forward in the ordinary 
manner usual amongst gentlemen, and 
without the personal vituperation of his 
present effort.* 


The Opinions (mentioned above as being 
in opposition to those of Mr. Bowles) of 
Mr. William Robinson, Mr. H. H. Jenkins, 
M. Henri Correvon, of Geneva, and M. A. 
Maumené, of Paris, are as follows :-— 


I.—Mr. WILLIAM ROBINSON. 


Mr. Robinson is the Author of the cele- 
brated ‘‘ English Flower Garden,’? who 
has described the garden in GARDENING 
ILLustRAteD, The Garden, The Field, and 
elsewhere :— 

‘The Friar Park garden is by far 
the best natural stone rock garden I 
have ever seen. It shows the way 
for all good work in that dir ction. 
Much of the attempts in the same 





* There is reason to believe that the special pique of the 
given from the preface to Mr. Bowles 
book originated in the fact that we declined an offer from 
the writer to buy for £250 (!) a plant of Daphne rupestris, 
and added to our offence by not responding to other 


| invitations that equally did not appeal to us. 
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direction in even the Botanic Gardens 
of Europe has been ridiculous. I 
have seen more rare and beautiful 
Alpine plants on the rock garden 
at Friar Park than on any of the 
rock gardens I ever saw. I intend 
to deal with the matter more fully 
elsewhere. Both the growth and the 
grouping of the plants are a lesson to 
all. It is not only the structure, but 
the culture and grouping that are so 
good. The lesson was much needed, 
as the dotty, spotty way of planting is 
so common.’’ 


II.—Mr. HB. H. JENKINS. 
Mr. Jenkins is well known as an expert 
on Rock Gardens, and is the author of a 
very practical work on the subject. 
writes as follows in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
If it had appeared now 
instead of in 1912, one might have sup- 
posed it to have been written with the ex- 
line by 
We have 
italicised the passages in which Mr. Jen- 
kins would seem to be at variance with 
Mr. Bowles. 


purpose of controverting 


Jowles’s denunciation. 


The accompanying picture (of the 
rock garden at Friar Park), more than 
columns of text, will give the reader 
the best idea of rock gardening when 
rightly conceived—rightly conceived 
not only as atfecting the disposition of 
the rocks, but equally so in relation to 
giving them life and charm. Jn the 
present instance it is the very natural- 
ness of the whole, and the perfect 
manner of garnishing and furnishing 
the rocks, that appeal so strongly, and 
the more so when one realises that the 
utility and value of every ledge, 
cranny, or crevice have been well 
thought out. And further, mark how 
cleverly alpine and rock have been 
interwoven with each other to produce 
the life-giving effects the picture shows 
so well. The portion shown is at the 
entrance to the famous underground 
caves, and whether at one’s feet or 
high overhead there are the same 
wealth-affording evidences of perfect 
work. It will be noted, too (even in 
the infinitesimal fraction the illustra- 
tion gives of a great imposing whole), 
that no attempt has been made to rely 
upon a few plants; rather has there 
been a studied leaning to variety, and 
that careful blending of all—now a 
tumbling mass of flower pageantry, 
and anon those denser, darker. tufts 
of vegetable life which, while effacing 
rock, also mirror into greater relief 
the flowers of the moment, and elo- 
quently, if silently, tell of the 
harmony that everywhere prevails. 
One need not dwell on the great 
variety of aspects such a spot affords 
to the planter, or how large a number 
of subjects it would be possible to em- 
ploy. All these the picture shows full 
well; hence, from the object-lesson 
point of view it should prove of much 
value. Than the masterly and impos- 
ing rock gardening at Friar Park no 
nobler example exists to-day ; nothing 
more worthy of study or emulation 
even in its smallest part; nothing more 
capable of demonstrating to all the in- 
utility and wrongness of the plant 
cemeteries and stone-heaps which are 
doing duty as ‘rock gardens’ in many 
directions at the present time. It may 
be said that a repetition of the Friar 
Park rock garden is impossible to save 
a few. True, yet the greatest lessons 
it teaches—utility and naturalness— 
are possible everywhere, even in the 
smallest of gardens.”’ 


IlI.—M. HENRI CORREVON. 


M. Henri Correvon is the 


Swiss 


will be 


He 





renowned 


Alpinist, and the 


that he 
commending the 


seen 
ouwlac ; 
3owles in 


“Die Rock GARDEN AT FRIAR PARK.— 
Throughout the whole design of the 
Alpine garden at Friar Park there is, 
from the first, a peculiar and com- 
pelling impression of unparalleled ex- 


tent and grandeur. Yet all this 
gigantic architecture would go for 


nothing if it were not artistic in the 
highest sense. Here Sir Frank Crisp, 
who, with the aid of his head 
gardener, Mr. Knowles, has created 
this fair prospect, shows a master’s 
skill, for the secret of the success 
achieved is harmony of line, sense of 
proportion and contrast, and, above 
all, the art with which a scale has 
been given to the whole. So harmonious 
is the picture, so charming are the 
proportions, that one feels suddenly 
transported to the secret heart of 
Alpine nature. Old climber as I am, 
whose whole life has been spent among 
the mountains, I felt myself one fair 
morning, as I sat alone beside a brook 
that murmurs at the foot of this rocky 
flower-gemmed mountain-side, carried 
in spirit to my native Alps; I caught 
myself whistling an Alpine song. 
‘“Not only is the garden as a whole 
well proportioned and pleasing in its 
harmony; the details also are so 
varied and the artistic merits so 
arresting that one may wander among 
the paths and rocky ways for hours 
without weariness or mental fatigue. 
Everywhere, in happiest combinations 
of form and colour, is lavished an exu- 
berance of floral life ; mountain vege- 
tation has been summoned from every 
clime to play its part; natives of the 
Alps consort with those of the 
Himalaya and of Japan; New Zealand 
challenges the Arctic, Canada Cathay ; 
the Cacti of Mexico spread their 
thorns near Rhododendrons of our 
Alps, and mountain Orchids lift their 
modest spikes beside the Schizocodon, 
the famous Soldanella of Nippon. 
‘Southern slopes are rich in sun- 
lovers, northern in Ferns and arctic or 
woodland flora. A soft and equal 
temperature, a ‘constant and kindly 
moisture that charges the air, secure 
a perfect climatic environment ; 
thanks to this and still more to appro- 
priate blendings of soil, at Friar Park 
Alpines flourish with a luxuriance 
which it were idle to require of un- 
aided Nature. Nowhere else can be 
seen such sturdy and floriferous speci- 
mens of Omphalodes Luciliz, an 
Bastern Forget-me-not with bluish 
foliage and large flowers of sky-blue 
and rosy undercolour ; the Alpine Rho- 
dodendrons (R. hirsutum and R. fer- 
rugineum), both typical and albino 
forms, are finer than in the Alps them- 
selves ; the Ramondias, both from the 
Pyrenees and the Balkans, attain to 
marvellous size. A host of Campanu- 
las contests the palm of elegance with 
Primulas of Central Asia and our own 
old Europe, and on slopes abutting on 
the Matterhorn one may walk upon a 
close turf of Saxifrages and mountain 
Silenes, spreading around in wonder- 
ful carpets of green. I well remem- 
ber the admiring exclamations of some 
hundred- and twenty Continental visi- 
tors (brought last May to London by 
the International Exhibition) who 
were invited to pass a Sunday in the 
gurden. Ladies begged permission to 
gather Edelweiss growing upon the 


writer of an 
article in Country Life of May, 1913. 
differs from Mr. 
‘* massed 
groups which one can only describe by * as 
in nature.’ ”’ 











sunny rocks and carry the flowers as 
precious trophies back to France and 
Belgium. Among the loudest in his 
admiration was His Imperial Highness 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
Crown Prince of Austria, when he 
found upon the slopes a complete col- 
lection of the flora of the high Tyro- 
lean Alps. He could scarcely trust 
his eyes, and wondered whether he 
were the victim of an optical illusion. 
Nor can the sense of illusion be ques- 
tioned ; indeed, therein lies the true 
value of the landscape. Hvery detail 
proclaims the creative will, not of an 
architect, but of an artist who has 
willed to reproduce at home Alpine 
nature as she is. 

“The collection is so large that it 
may be considered complete or prac-, 
tically so. In richness, the only equal 
I know of is that at the Royal Botani- 
cal Garden of Edinburgh. But the 
plan is on so vast a scale that one does 
not at first realise this. Many visits 
and an up-to-date knowledge of the 
descriptions given in _ horticultural 
papers are needed to give an exact ac- 
count. The species under cultivation 
are close upon three thousand—which 
must surely be a record in this parti- 
cular. line. It is impossible to give 
even an approximate list of the plants 
at Friar Park, nor would such a list be 
of general interest. Everything that 
submits to cultivation is there, and in 
very large quantities. No isolated 
specimens dotted here and there, but 
massed groups, broad belts which one 
can only describe by ‘as in Nature.” 
There are banks of Rhododendrons 
and Alpine ‘‘heaths,’’ masses of 
Dianthus, sheets of Androsaces ; sun- 
less points of rock are clothed with 
delicate Ferns, golden Corydalis, 
alpine Primulas and Ramondias; the 
Chilian perennial Tropzeolum (la Capu- 
cine) flings across a rock its arms of 
flaming yellow, in wonderful contrast 
to the pale beauty of the Bell-flowers 
from Dalmatia. In the shadow of the 
Daphnes gather colonies of Gentians ; 
the bright and rollicking Geum of the- 


Balkans (G. coccineum), together 
with its confrére from Chili (G. 
chilense), lifts heads of blazing 
cardinal upon deep blue carpets of 
Veronicas. Lady’s-slippers from North 


America, from Japan, from the Urals, 
from our own Alps, flower beside a 
whispering brook in a profusion that 


surpasses Nature. The delicate 
Linnea borealis, that arctic child 


which lingers in but one or two alpine 
valleys, one of the last relics of a 
glacial age, spreads in sheets, while 
with me, near Geneva, a thousand 
pains will barely make it live. Here 
flower follows upon flower, year in 
year out; January begins with Hrica 
ecarnea, the only heath that endures 
limestone, the delicate Daphne of the 
Bosnian Alps (D. Blagayana), whose 
softly-scented flowers perfume the 
garden from January to March. Then 
come the bulbs, and all the mountain 
family is represented, flowering on- 
ward from the early days of spring. 
Next the Anemones, the Primroses, 
the Soldanellas, especially the Gen- 
tians; truly charming were the broad 
masses of the winsome Gentiana yverna, 
which jewels our Alpine pastures at 
the coming of spring. In March and 
April the whole air is sweet with the 
scent of the Garland flower (Daphne 
Cneorum). Terrestrial Orchids, Saxi- 
frages, Androsaces, Pansies, Violets, 
and Aubrietias succeed. And from the 
month of April onward enchantment 
reigns, and every corner of the gar- 
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é den has some special charm. The older 


portion of the garden is also the more 
natural, for the plants have reached 
their normal development. At its foot 
lies a little pond, a lake in miniature, 
where trout dispute with tortoises, and 
aquatic plants in great number display 
their graces. Upon the edge is a little 
ehalet, a sort of alpine refuge. This 
is Sir Frank’s favourite view-point for 
showing off his work; it is the head- 
quarters of the garden, from which 
have been issued the orders and 
counter-orders till all has been de- 
elared complete. Yet I am by no 
means confident that everything is yet 
finished; there is a certain feature 
which may be changed, for it is not 

exactly to the architect’s liking. From 
this chalet many and many a visitor 
must have carried away an impression 
that I have often felt—of a peaceful, 
fairly-ordered prospect, in which one 
finds a balanced harmony of alpine 
life and alpine vegetation. 

** At the end of the path which leads 
to the very base of the Matterhorn 
and at the foot of the Theodule glacier 
is a mysterious entrance which leads 
into an ice-grotto, such as we see at 
Grindelwald, with an exit on to the 
western half of the garden. It is but 
one of the countless surprises which 
the genial host of Friar Park keeps 
for his visitors. And these are many; 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 

, that almost every amateur grower of 
alpines in England and on the Con- 
tinent has inspected it. 

**A ‘Guide for the Use of Visitors’ 
has been published by Sir Frank Crisp, 
who shows himself a master in enter- 
taining the public and interesting them 
in the life of plants. It is admirably 
illustrated and full of curious, caustic, 
and satirical observations, which prove 
in the author the presence of a vein of 
humour and philosophy which at once 
arrests and retains your interest in his 
work. 

**Kiven in England, that land of con- 
scientious work, it is rare to find an 
alpinum so complete as this. It has 
already a world-wide reputation and 
has furnished examples of several rare 
species for purposes of illustration and 
photographie reproduction. The rare 
Schizocodon soldanelloides, the famous 
Janka Heldreichii, which comes from 
the most perilous cliffs of Olympus and 
Campanula petra have been flowered 
here far better than anywhere else, 
and in themselves would make a name 
for the rock garden of Friar Park.’’ 
In another article by M. Correvon in the 

Prench paper Jardinage of April last, but 
written without having Mr. LBowles’s 
claims before him, M. Correyon expresses 
similar views. He writes under the head- 
ing of 

“THe Most BeEautTiruL ALPINE 
GARDEN IN THE WoRLD.—This photo- 
graph gives but a faint idea of the 
beauty of this creation. It may be 
justly considered a typical rock gar- 
den. It is a synthesis of alpine 
nature most richly coloured and most 
floriferous. 

» “ However hardened one may be to 
the beauties of the Alps, one is amazed 
in the presence of this picture. One 
could believe oneself transported into 
the Alps, and into that part of the Alps 
which is most beautiful—the region of 
flowery rocks. What enchants me and 
Surprises me is the general effect. It 
is worth while to stop a moment as 
before a chef-d’ceuvre. The rocks are 
skilfully and very artistically disposed 


in natural layers enamelled with hun- 


Paris Vie a la Campagne. 
May, 1913, he thus expresses himself, his 
special 
arrangements of the garden which have so 
disquieted Mr. Bowles. 











dreds of thousands of flowers, amongst 
which are plants of the greatest rarity. 
They are admirably distributed, as 
well from the zsthetie and artistic as 
from the natural point of view. ‘The 
rocky paths which wind from base to 
summit are very natural. The garden 
is the most successful and, let us add 
also, the most important of alpine 
gardens.”’ 


LV.—M. ALBERT MAUMENE. 
M. Albert Maumené is the editor of the 
In an article of 


commendation being the 


ee 8 Wi 


HE ALPINE GARDEN OF FI’RIAR PARK. 
—This is a happy example of ex- 
tremely picturesque alpine scenery, 
which leaves far behind all the erec- 
tions in cement of many of the 
rockeries which one finds still in the 
gardens of the end of the last century. 
In this garden of rocks examples 
abound of pleasing dispositions to be 
remembered. Notwithstanding the 
great and manifold interest which 
attaches to Friar Park as a whole, 
none of its parts can be compared with 
the importance of the alpine garden, 
the realisation of which testifies to an 
immense and sustained effort. It con- 
stitutes on a reduced scale a veritable 
corner of the mountains, the flora of 
which is infinitely richer and infinitely 
more varied than that of the more 
privileged region. < 

“A directive idea has prevailed in 
the establishment of this rock garden, 
the conception having been to simulate 
a glacier and a snowy peak domi- 
nating the whole as the main motive 
of the theme, while in the valley’ a 
streamlet feeds several pools. at 
descending levels, and forms as it were 
the axis of the composition until it is 
terminated by a lakelet at the foot of 
the ravine. Then, frame this valley 
picturesquely with all the piled up 
chaos of boldly emerging boulders or 
rocky debris, slopes gentle and slopes 
abrupt, broad plateaus and _ fertile 
valleys; sheets of verdure and bou- 
quets of vegetation in trees and shrubs, 
sometimes stunted and sometimes 
vigorous, with in addition an entire 
flora of alpine plants taking possession 
of all the spots which best suit the 
nature of the different species. Then 
through all this let sinuous paths per- 
meate and twist and turn, now along 
the border of the stream or the pools 
which may be forded or bestridden, 
now at the foot or on the summit of 
rocky heights, now pursuing a gentle 
slope or climbing by rude _ steps, 
appearing as if cut or worn, up steeper 
acclivities, and anon gliding down 
into the depths of valleys or veritable 
gorges in miniature. If such have 
been the guiding conceptions of the 
initial plan, then must we recognise 
that they have been perfectly inter- 
preted and realised. 

“All is conceived and rendered so 
conscientiously, and with such a veri- 
similitude, that the whole appears to 
be a faithful reproduction of a corner 
of the Alps, and one loses the idea of 
the great effort which has been needed 
to realise it. This statement is, in my 
opinion, the best compliment that one 
‘an pay to both the initiator, Sir 
Frank Crisp, and the executant, his 
head gardener, Mr. Knowles. 

‘“T™he soil, which is elevated to the 
right and left, forms a screen and a 
foundation for all the rock masses, the 
crests of which are often surmounted 


floral 














by exuberant but low-growing alpine 
vegetation, while large patches of 
verdure at various altitudes, like fields 
in miniature, but by no means 
absurdly so, are frequently carpeted 
by other spreading plants and often by 
varieties of heather. Sometimes, too, 
these great blocks are crowned, thus 
justifying the local elevations of the 
soil, by dwarf Pines and _ varied 
shrubs, while on the flanks of other 
rocks the alpine vegetation spreads in 
veritable sheets of brilliant coloura- 
tion. Their varied tints of green and 
multi-coloured inflorescence form a 
pleasant contrast to the weathered 
tints of ruddy or greyish-green with 
which time appears to have clothed the 
rugged surfaces of the rocks. From 
the front of the chalet a fine view is 
obtained of the general effect of all 
this, while in the distance the prospect 
is terminated by the snowy peak of the 
Matterhorn in profile. This does not 


_ project itself crudely white above the 


rocks. Verdure and flowers and bare 
Spaces bathed in sunshine create the 
illusion of the aspect of mountains at 
the spring melting of the snows. 
Furthermore, to emphasise this illu- 
sion, the stream flows gently from the 
foot of this immaculate peak. There 
is nothing, even to the little chalet at 
the foot, but recalls what one is accus- 
tomed to see in the Alps. The vegeta- 
tion, whether vigorous, stunted, dense, 
or sparse repeats that seen in moun- 
tain regions. It produces here and 
there the varied tints of the foliage, 
of the flowers on verdant’ slopes, or 
sheets of blue, rose, yellow, or white, 
and most frequently grey, while in 
the deep gorges and upon the walls 
of the passages, which conduct to 
the subterranean grottoes, Ferns dis- 
play their bright green fronds. An 
abundant and infinitely varied vegeta- 
tion has taken possession of the 
fissures, pockets, crevices, and joints 
of the rocky slabs, which form the 


paths, even to the smallest inter- 
stices. In these it forms Masses 
sometimes thick, sometimes sparse, 


sometimes freely spreading, and at 
others densely compacted. 

“Despite the rarities embraced in 
the 2,500 species and varieties of 
plants, all scrupulously named, which 
occupy this garden, we do not meet 
here with any of those scientific gems 
which are so minute as to be imper- 
ceptible, and which some collectors are 
so proud to possess. This is because in 
so vast a garden these microscopic 
plants would be lost, nor would they 
find here the requisite conditions. 

“Tt would appear, in fact, that the 
desire has been to furnish this rock- 
work richly, and that side by side 
with plants valued by the collector 
as curios, there have been installed 
others more ornamental, calculated to 
form veritable sheets of flowers, 
enveloping the rocks entirely, and 
often repeated. It is for that reason 
that numerous species are seen which 
are not, properly speaking, exclusively 
alpine plants. I much appreciate this 
point of view and procedure, since it is 
to this liberal conception that we owe 
all this exuberance of vegetation, this 
enchanting tapestry of flowers which 
could never be associated to such per- 
fection were they strictly limited to 
alpine species only. It is.for this 
reason also that in the sheets of water, 
amid the washed and polished pebbles 
which appear to have been brought 
down by the torrent, we see aquatic 
plants, such as numerous varieties of 
Nymphea, with  diversely - tinted 


_—— 
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flowers, Pontederias, 
Reeds, etc., which one would certainly 
not meet with habitually at high 
alpine altitudes in Hurope. And it is 
precisely this eclecticism in the choice 
of plants which permits of having 
species in flower in the quite early 
spring at a time when the vegetation 
of alpine heights is tranquilly sleeping 
beneath the snow; in the later spring 
also at the proper time for the re- 
awakening of mountain Nature, and 
even up to the period when the 
summer sun has scorched the foliage 
clothing the precipitous slopes. Cer- 
tainly a garden of this description is 
only decoratively interesting when 
planned on such lines as these. 

“For the greater part, the different 
plants are located in more or less 
horizontal ‘ pockets,’ in order to keep 
them separate with the minimum of 
artificiality. Others are installed in 
long, vertical fissures, such as the 
large - flowered Saxifrages, or on 
oblique crevices, as. with the 
Ramondias of the Pyrenees. <A good 
effect is produced by grouping a large 
number of plants of the same kind, 
imitating a spontaneous colony. 

“And it is for the reasons stated 


Aponogetons, 


that one can so much enjoy short 
strolls of investigation through the 
veritable thickets and carpets. of 


Heaths, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Pinks, Gentians, and Primulas, just as 
one would do on the alpine slopes 
themselves. 

““ A number of huge rock masses dis- 
appear entirely beneath the floral cas- 
cades of Aubrietias, Campanulas, 
Cerastiums, Geraniums, Gypsophilas, 
Dianthus, Potentillas, Arenarias, Ster- 
cularias, Sedums, Veronicas, Linarias, 
Saxifrages, etc. The greater part of 
the species is planted on the summit of 
the rocks, others in the vertical fis- 


sures, still others establish them- 
selves in the cracks or horizontal 
joints, and all, in these situations 


acquire a development altogether re- 
markable. 
** Beyond all doubt the garden, which 








we have visited with a continued sense 
of curiosity, presents an ingenious 
imitation of alpine scenery, while at 
the same time giving the impression of 
a corner of true Nature, but it 
possesses, over many rock gardens, the 
superiority of having been. perfectly 
conceived and intelligently carried out 
and furnished with plants. This is 
why it constitutes, both for the lovers 
of picturesque gardens as for the 
public in general, an example at once 
most successful and of the greatest 
interest.”’ 
German and Dutch, as well as many 
more English writers, have all written in 


the same way, but they would be sorry | 


reading to Mr. Bowles, and we refrain 
from pressing such an infliction upon him. 


“THE TIMES” ON MR. BOWLES’S 
BOOK. 


Mr. Bowles’s book was recently reviewed 
by The Times, who treated it with derision, 
and Mr. Bowles himself with an amount 


of personal sarcasm unusual in a Z'imes | 


review. 

It is not necessary to quote here the 
whole review, those who may wish to 
refer to it will find it in 7’he Times for 
March 26th last. 

The review is headed :— 

“THE GARDENER AND His EMOTIONS.’’ 

“This book is about Mr. Bowles’s 
garden ; but it sets us asking questions 
about the mind of man, and in par- 
ticular the question why men find it so 
difficult to write books. Most of them 
can talk easily enough, and when they 
have anything to say can say it with- 
out any contortions of speech; but the 
moment they begin to write, their 
speech is apt to contort itself like the 
legs of a Victorian sideboard. 

“What is it that makes Mr. Bowles 
call someone’s garden ‘a veritable gol- 
conda of floral treasures ’? 

‘* Why is it that he begins a chapter 
on spring Crocuses thus?— 

‘““* Wor me, starting this chapter, 
there are great searchings of heart, 
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compared with which those of the 
divisions of Reuben were nothing, 
If but one of them possessed a flat 
object with diverse and recognisable 
sides to it they might toss up and 
decide whether to go and help smash 
up Sisera or stay and listen to the 
music of their baa-lambs, and they 
seem to have decided pretty unani- 
mously for the ovine concert. But 
for me, the very inmost cockle of 
whose heart glows more for a Crocus 
than for the most expensive Orchid, 
every cockle in me (though I haven’t 
a notion what portion of my internal 
anatomy is meant by that borrowed 
appellation of marine molluscs) is 
full of searchings and divisions how 
to do justice to my first garden love 
and avoid wearying and driving 
away readers to whom my raptures 
may appear the vapourings of a love- 
sick monomaniac,’ 

‘““Mr. Bowles, we are sure, would 
never talk like that; why does he take 
the trouble to write so? Why is 
writing for him a kind of obstacle race 
with every possible irrelevance inter- 
posed between him and his subject 
matter! ’’ 


Then 7'he Times somewhat harshly com- 





pares Mr. Bowles to ‘“‘ bad swimmers, who | 
kick and splash and make no progress, | 


and yet writing is not much more difficult 
than talking for those who have something 
to say, and are content to say that and 
nothing more.”’ 


The review winds up by suggesting that 


| whilst the book is ‘‘ of some value, because 


out of his great experience he tells us 
which are the best out of many species and 
varieties of plants,’’ yet ‘‘ how much more 
valuable the book might have been if he 
could have remembered that Reuben and 
Sisera and marine molluscs have nothing 
to do with spring Crocuses.”’ 


We may add how much discomfort (to 


say nothing else) might have been saved — 


to Mr. Bowles if he had remembered that 
to show he is a righteous man it is not 
necessary to establish that his neighbours 
are evil doers. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





ANNUAL BORDER AT HALLINGBURY 
| PLACE. 

Tue illustration herewith was prepared 
‘trom a photograph taken last July of one 
yf my borders in the kitchen garden. It 
s nearly all annuals in shades of pink, 
svimson, and white, the only biennials 
xeing Canterbury Bells. It is planted in 
ong drifts of colour, one group mingling 
vith the other, and at intervals plantings 
of Rosemary, Cineraria maritima, Laven- 
Jer, Artemisia Vilarsi, and Gypsophila. 
The following are some of the annuals 


ised :—Pink and white Mallows, Sweet 
Peas, Antirrhinums, lLarkspurs,  rosy- 
scarlet and white Godetias, Clarkias, 


Phlox Drummondi, Linum rubrum grandi- 
jorum. Verbena Miss Willmott, Dianthus 
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the freedom of flowering will render it 
useful for cutting. When better known it 
will be much in demand, and it is really 
the start of a new race of Dahlias of the | 
future. The variety has obtained the | 
certificate of merit of the leading floral 
committees, and it was one of the few new | 
varieties to gain the highest marks at the 
trial of these flowers at Cardiff last 
autumn.—Ss. W. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
AUBRIETIAS.—I have been wondering if 
there is really any need nowadays for 
named Aubrietias. This year I have had | 
some in bloom which were raised from 
mixed packets of seeds, and the flowers 
are so good that I am not likely to buy 
any more named plants unless there is | 
something especially fine comes out or un- 





less I need several plants exactly of the 


frames or in the open ground. We are all 
too apt to forget the importance of thin 
sowing. Crowded seedlings are far more 
likely to die off and are far more difficult 
to separate when the pricking-off time 


| arrives than those which have been thinly 


sown. 

VIOLA GRACILIS.—Is it advisable to try 
to raise many new varieties of Viola 
gracilis as people are doing now? It is 
rather a pity that no sooner has a nice new 
plant been introduced than some people 
set themselves to work to ‘‘ improve it.”? I 


SO 


|; do not deny that gardens have gained a 


great deal from the work of raisers, but 
is it desirable to do it with a plant like 
Viola gracilis? It looks to me from what 
little I have seen of the yellow V. gracilis 


that they are attempting to give the 
flowers a more rounded shape; are, in 


fact, seeking to:make a kind of Violetta of 





A border of annuals at Halingbury Place, Bishop's Stortford. 


Salmon Queen, these last four to the 
‘ront of the border. The Roses on the 
irches are pink and white varieties, and 
ip the pole in the centre a Wistaria was 
Manted last spring. EBA LA An, 





Cactus Dahlia Edith Carter.—Iew varie- 
jes have given the satisfaction to cultiva- 
rs that this one has. For exhibition it 
nay be slightly wanting in size, but for 
his the distinct and charming colour 
nakes up, and its medium-sized blooms 
isSert themselves. The yellow ground 
1eavily suffused carmine is showy in the 
lay, and especially effective under arti- 
icial light. The form of the flower is 
lesirable, and, what is of the utmost im- 
dortance, its blossoms are held erect on 
stiff, wiry stalks; the habit of the plant 
uso being bushy and of medium height. 
4 group of this sort is very effective, and 





desire. 


becoming weakly, not growing so strongly 
at first as they would do if pricked off in 


Aubrietias. 


but there 





same shade and habit for certain objects. | 
These seedling Aubrietias are very fine, 
and, as they flower very soon after they | 
have been raised and'are vigorous, I think 
that they will give most of us all that we | 
Many delay pricking off the} 
seedlings far too long, the young plants | 


proper time. Prick the seedlings off when 
they have made a pair of their second 
leaves, and if this is done there is little 
fear of their not making good progress. 
It is not too late to sow seeds of these 


SOWING SEEDS THINLY.—It is possibly a 
little late in the day to write about this, 
are many seeds of perennial 
plants which can be sown later than this, 
and it is advisable that they should be 
sown very ‘thinly, whether in pots or 





‘the 


flower. It may be bad taste on my 
part, but I feel that we should have some 
flowers at least which are ‘‘as Nature 
made them.’’ I find that a considerable 
number of my friends hold the same view. 


ONOSMA ALBO-ROSEUM.—This is now in 
flower with me and I like it. It has 
greyish hairy foliage and clusters of 


drooping, long-tubed flowers of a kind of 
Wwaxy-white tinged with It is a 
plant which it is desirable to propagate 
frequently, as it grows rusty-looking at 
the base of the stems and is then given to 
dying off in winter. It also dislikes wet 
at that season. I think it is worth some 
trouble. One of my friends tells me it 
grows well in his moraine, but that the 
colour of the flowers does not look so well 
against grey stones as in the rock garden. 

ANTHEMIS CUPANIANA. — This flowers 
early—towards the end of April in 4 sea- 


rose. 
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son like this—and Jasts for months; at| that time, whilst utilising valuable glass- | Sovereign. This is a rayless flower, and 


least this is what I have found and what 
others tell me is the case. This Chamomile 
makes a neat, rather trailing bush less 
than a foot high. The leaves are ex- 
tremely pretty with their silvery tone and 


their lovely finely-cut form. They are 
fragrant as well. Well raised above the 
leaves are single white Marguerite-like 


flowers, one on a stem. I grow it on a dry 
border, but I have seen it on a wall built 
to hold up a bank of soil. I am told it is 
not absolutely hardy, but it seeds and 
sows itself with me. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


DELPHINIUMS. 
AT Sutton Place, Guildford, hardy plants 
are a feature, and in one part, that known 
as the ‘*‘ Blue” garden, everything is of 
that colour. In summer, of course, 
Delphiniums are prominent, and these in- 


clude seedlings as well as the choicer- 
named kinds. Near the town named, 


again, at a wayside station these flowers 
are cultivated as a hobby by the station- 
master, and here may be seen quite the 
newer and better sorts in commerce. It 
being planting time, perhaps a reference 
to my note-book of striking varieties 
jotted down when in flower last year may 
interest. 

There is a sameness in a collection of 
varieties of the plants named; still, in the 
matter of shade of colour and in boldness 
of spike some appeal to one above others. 
The somewhat early, branehing, and 
dwarf type of Belladonna is well known, 
and Belladonna semiplena as well as 
Belladonna «grandiflora may be termed 
improvements as regards size of flowers. 
Lamartine (dark blue), Mrs. J. 8. Brunton 
(sky blue), and Mrs. Thomson (pale blue) 
are also three of a similar habit worth a 
note. ; 

A glorified Belladonna is Persimmon 
(pale blue). This is much in favour. 
King of Delphiniums seems to me one of 
the most imposing of all, gentian blue, 
white eye, and semi-double.. This and the 
sorts to follow belong to the taller and 
later group. Rev. B. Lascelles (royal blue 
with white centre) has large blooms and 
long spikes; it is, indeed, a very hand- 
some kind. The Alake (purplish blue) 
gives remarkably fine spikes of flower and 
is very effective. Statuaire Rude was re- 
presented by only small plants, yet these 
gave promise of a splendid sort when seen 
on stronger roots. I remember spikes of 
it when exhibited a few years ago were 
2 feet in length; that is to say, the flower- 
ing part. Hugo Portman (sky-blue with 
metallic tint) is first-rate, and another 
light blue in Nettie appears quite out of 
the common. S. W. 





SUMMER FLOWER GARDENS. 
In a short time we shall see in gardens 
the customary dislocation of general work, 
because what is known as ‘‘ bedding out ”’ 
has to be performed. If beds have been 
occupied during the winter and spring 
with bulbs and hardy plants, these have to 
be all taken out, the soil of the beds 
manured and deeply dug or trenched, then 
replanted with all sorts of summer-flower- 
ing or fine-foliaged plants specially suited 
to give the desired effects during warm 
weather. This work entails upon the 
gardener an immense amount of labour as 
also of anxiety, and until it is completed 
practically everything else must be put 
aside, no matter how important it may be. 
This summer bedding fashion neither 
begins nor ends with the early summer 
planting out. In the autumn thousands of 
cuttings have to be taken from the tender 
plants, stored during the winter safe 
from frost in heated glasshouses, and all 








covered space, giving absolutely nothing of 
beauty or of interest in return. Again, in 
the spring, fresh propagation in heat has 
to be conducted, boxing, potting, harden- 
ing-off, and other essentials taking up 
much time and labour, and all to secure 
what is after all but very temporary 
effects. The bedding-out of tender plants 
is rarely done before the end of May or 
arly in June. It takes the plants till the 
end of June to assume an effective appear- 
ance. During July and August there are 
bright colour effects, provided the weather 
is warm and bright. With the advent of 
September come colder nights, and the 
beauty of the beds wanes. In October all 
have to be cleared off to make room for 
bulbs and other hardy things. Thus the 
weary round goes on year after year, with 
little variation, and with so little real 
reward. 

Really, the beauty being so fleeting, so 
susceptible to injury by storm or heavy 
rains, is it, from a gardening aspect, 
worthy of continuation? Is there not now, 
for never was gardening so rich in hardy, 
long-blooming, and beautiful plants as 
now, plenty of things which may be uti- 
lised during the summer as we utilise 
many of them in winter and spring, not 
making one great early summer eruption 
of work? In the system followed to-day 
plants are put out in early summer, which 
have to be continuous in growth and bloom 


until the autumn frosts come. What 
monotony in flower gardening is thus 
created. Who is there can find pleasure in 


looking day after day over several months 
at masses of. scarlet Geraniums, crimson 
3egonias, yellow Calceolarias, striped Pe- 
tunias, or other similar plants. How 
weary must the eyes become of such same- 
ness, and how refreshing to turn to some 
good mixed border in which all sorts of 





things, hardy and tender—annual, bien- 
nial, perennial—are charmingly inter- 
mingled. ‘ 





EARLY-BLOOMING YELLOW TUFTED 
PANSIES, 
For some time past the yellow Tufted 
Pansies have been making a grand dis- 
play in the garden. The yellow sorts 
always come into flower much earlier than 
those of any other colour. This early- 
flowering is not confined to the old plants, 
for those propagated quite late’ last 
autumn have been and are still blooming 
freely. Some years ago a_ well-known 
raiser and distributor of Tufted Pansies 
urged me to try and raise sorts that come 
into blossom earlier than the majority, and 
a few years later, out of some 3,000 
seedlings, I selected a few plants that 
bloomed much earlier than most of the 
sorts then catalogued, and the flowers 
were surprisingly good. The best of this 
batch is a variety named Mrs. BH. A. Cade, 
a beautiful cowslip-yellow coloured sort. 
It is a profuse bloomer, and the rayless 
blossoms are fragrant. The habit of the 
plant is quite good. ‘Another variety that 
flowers very early is May, of a very rich 
tone of yellow; and in this case, too, the 
flowers are sweet-scented. The flowers 
are of good size and slightly rayed in the 
early spring, but so soon as the warmer 
weather is experienced the flowers are de- 
void of rays, and are of a lovely self- 
colour. The habit might be improved. 
The monster blooms of Moseley Perfection 
attract everybody. Rich ‘orange-vellow 
aptly describes the colour. The flowers 
lose some of their value in consequence of 
their want of fragrance. The plant has a 
good habit when one takes into considera- 


tion the immense size of the blooms. For 
bold effects this is a splendid sort. 
Another excellent variety is Royal 











somewhat oval in shape, the plant of good 
habit, and free-flowering. Not the least 
interesting of the newer rayless varieties 
is one named Mrs. B. Erie Smith. In this 
case the flowers are very large without 
being coarse. The 


habit of the plant | 


leaves nothing to be desired, the colour ig | 


bright yellow with an orange-yellow centre, 


A very useful sort is Mrs. BE. M. Cann, the? 


flowers oval and borne on a good length of 
footstalk; the colour a_ rich: tone of 
yellow. Redbraes Yellow is a capital sort. 
The plant possesses an 
growth, and the rayless blossoms are of a 
very rich tone of yellow. 

Pale-yellow sorts are well represented 


ideal habit of - 


by a very large-flowered variety named | 


Linggi. 
the habit of the plant is first class. 
primrose-yellow is a good description of 


Although the blooms are so large | 
Pale 


the colour, and the plant being free-flower- | 
ing the effect in the border is very good. | 


In Primrose Dame, which still ranks high 
as a rich primrose-coloured sort, the ray- 
less flowers are of medium size. Many of 
the older varieties. are now outclassed, 


although I like such old favourites as Ard- | 


well Gem, Bullion, Molly Pope, and Klon- 
dyke, etc. The foregoing sorts are worthy 
of a place in all gardens where a free dis- 
play of really .useful bright-coloured 
flowers is desired early in the season. 
Highgate, N. D.. B. CRANE. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tulips failing.—Will you please tell me 
what is the matter with these ‘Tulips? Some 
of them in the same patches with quite healthy 
ones always go like the one sent. and it is 
always more in the late-flowering Tulips than 
in the early ones.—J. K. 


[You give us no particulars of cultiva- 
tion to guide us in the matter, though, 
apart from the slight evidences of disease 
present in some of the bulbs sent, their 
debilitated condition would suggest a 
rather long, permanent tenure of the soil 
which is fatal to success. We notice, too, 
that some of the bulbs are practically root- 
less, and this, too, is the frequent cutcome 
of permanently-planted bulbs. If we are 
right in our surmise the remedy is in your 
own hands, viz., lift in July, clean off and 
burn all discoloured skins, put to rest in 


open boxes on the airy shelf of an out- 


house, and replant in a new position in 
well-prepared ground in the end of Sep- 
tember. ] 

Clematis montana.—This, when once 
well started, appears to be indifferent to 
soil, one of the finest specimens known to 
me thrusting its stems: out of the surface 
of an asphalt lawn-tennis court. 
eases are frequent where it 
grandly in spite of the all-pervading roots 
of old trees, deciduous and evergreen, or 
finds sustenance in a rubbish heap in 
which most of its race would perish. It is, 
indeed, a climber that should be used 
freely by all who, with plenty of space at 
their disposal, are in want of spring 
effects, its valuable property of rapid 
growth rendering it unrivalled for cloth- 
ing a large extent of surface in a short 
time. The introduction of late years of 
the red-flowered variety is a great boon, 
as the two look very charming when) 
associated together. — WynpHAM . FITZ 
HERBERT. 

Sweet Peas.—During the week prepara 
tions have been made for the planting of 
Sweet Peas. <A ‘large number of tbis 
popular flower is grown upon cages of 
wire-netting, and all these cages have been 
got into position. About 6 feet in height 
these are secured to a stout post 3 inches 
square, they are 3 feet in diameter, and 
the majority of them have done service 
for twelve years. The Peas are planted 
at interyals of $ inches around the cages. 








Other 
flourishes | 


| 
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nd when they reach the top of the wire- 
setting. further supports of similar 
tuaterial extend the height to 9 feet or 
40 feet. When planting, a trench 3 inches 
eep is cut round each station with a hoe, 
od when growth begins to advance the 
“oil is returned to its position. A line of 
seed has also been sown in the open to 
‘orm a hedge. ‘The seeds were dressed 
vith red lead previously to being sown, 
ind when germination is well advanced 
he Peas will be thinned out to a distance 
o£ 6 inches between the plants. This will 
je followed by a later sowing in a month’s 
ame, the latter giving flowers of fairly 
yood quality late in the season. These 


lines are grown upon stakes of Spruce and 
Beech. Last year experiments were made 


the results were not satisfactory as the 
material was not sufliciently rigid, and, as 
1 consequence, the plants suffered from 
zales.—Scor. 

Primula heucherafolia, syn. P. Gagne- 
Paini.—This is likely to gain favour as one 
of the newer Chinese Primulas which are 
really hardy. At least, it has been quite 
satisfactory in Berwickshire, where Dr. 
MacWatt has a good many plants in his 
interesting and comprehensive collection 
% Primulas. Dr. MacWatt considers it 





: | garden Daffodil. 
With cotton-netting of a wide mesh, but 


after seeing the two together under the 
same conditions. It is related to P. sep- 
temloba, but is a prettier plant, the foliage 
being good and the habit, which is smaller, 
is also more graceful. The rose-coloured 
flowers are more open and. larger. 
Although said to be a shade-lover, it does 
not appear to require this so much as some 
of the others.—S. ARNOTT. 





NARCISSUS GLORY OF NOORDWIJK. 
THE accompanying illustration is, in many 
respects, a speaking likeness of one of the 
handsomest of bicolor Daffodils, which, in 
addition to a fine presence, has also the 
attribute of stature with that vigour of 


Narcissus Glory of Noordwijk. 


constitution which goes to make a good 
It is of Dutch origin, as 
hame would suggest, its raiser M. 
The variety received an award 
the Royal Horticultural 


the 
de Groot. 
of merit from 


Society so long ago as 1902, and in the |} 
| intervening years has been frequently seen 


at the leading exhibitions. I know nothing 
of its parentage, though in the full-face 


flower in the illustration there is much to | 
the | 


suggest Empress influence both in 
elegant reflex of the brim of the trumpet 
and the imbricated and pointed character 
of the perianth segments. It is, however, 
a flower of finer proportions than Empress 


superior to P. Veitchi, an opinion with | and in a variety of ways quite distinct 


Which one is disposed to agree, especially 


t* 


¥ 


wan 





from it, Indeed, if is a giant of its class 








and likely to become a standard variety. 
The long trumpet is yellow and much 
frilled at the brim, the perianth segments 
creamy-white, broad, and well imbricated 
to more than half the length of the flower. 
fn point of time it is a mid-season variety. 
It is one of those good kinds that the 
amateur may invest a few shillings in with 
confidence and the assurance of an abund- 
ant return on the outlay. 
EK} H. JENKINS. 





Scilla Lilio-hyacinthus.—This old Scilla 
is again in bloom. It is from 6 inches to 
9 inches high, and is noticeable when at 
rest by the bulbs, which have scales like 





those of Lilies and are of large size. It is, 
I understand, very common in some parts 
of the Pyrenees, but is not now plentiful 


in gardens. The white variety is very 
attractive and is still more seldom seen, 


though I know one old garden where it 
had been for many years, and had 
increased ‘so much that a portion of the 
stock was relegated to the grounds out- 
side the garden, where it throve, well in 
the Grass.—S. A. 

Parrot Tulips.—About three weeks in ad- 
vance of their usual time of flowering, these 
are now in full bloom. Although somewhat 
prone to fall about, yet they are well worth 


including in collections of Tulips, as their 
curious forms and bizarre colours are not un- 


| attractive when the blooms are used for cut- 


ting,—KIRKCUDBRIGHT, 
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ORCHIDS. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

THERE are thirteen reported species of 
Cypripedium in the coniferous forests of 
North America, but the eight species of 
the Atlantic region are very different from 
the five found in the region west of the 
Rocky Mountain Divide. It is believed 
that our eastern Cypripediums are more 
closely allied to those of northern Europe 
and northern Asia than to the species of 
the Rocky Mountain boglands. Six of our 
Atlantie region species are reported for the 
New England States, while cnly a single 
species is found in Mexico and Panama. 

Collectors, so far, have not discovered 
any species of Cypripedium in Africa or 
Australia, although those regions produce 
a profusion of other species of the Orchis 
family. 

The native Cypripediums of northern 
North America, Hurope, and Asia are all 
terrestrial. ‘The first species reported for 
northern Hurope,’C. Calceolus, was de- 
scribed by Casper Bauhin, in 1620, as 
“False Hellebore with a Round or Shoe- 
shaped Flower, Helleborine Caleeolus.”’ 
In 1616, Dr. Rembert Dodoens, the 
vhysician to the German Emperor, 
christened the same_ species, in his 
“ Herbalist,’’ as ‘*‘ Caleceolus Marianus— 
Our Lady’s Slipper,’? and dedicated it to 
the Virgin Mary. The Swedish botanist, 
Linneus, in his Species Plantarum, 
published in 1753, elassed Dodoens’ 
Caleeolus Marianus as an Orchid and 
christened it Cypripedium Calceolus. The 
Abenakis Indians of North America 
pointed out the Cypripediums to the 
picneer colonists as their Mawecahsuns— 
sandal or shoe-shaped flowers, from which 
originated the common name of Mocassin- 
flowers. The 

RAM’s Heap Mocassin-FLOWER (Cypripe- 
dium arietinum), one of the pigmies 
of the genus, is considered the rarest 
species in the world. It was first dis- 
covered near Montreal, Canada, in 1808, 
and several plants were sent to London, 
where they were cultivated as ‘‘ Chandler’s 
Cypripedium.’’ ‘The flower is of a dull 
mottled, purple and white colour, the 
sepals and side petals of a green, brown- 


pink colour. In certain positions the 
blossom resembles a ram’s head, from 
which arose the name, arietinum. The 


species ranges from Quebec, south to Con- 
necticut and westward from the Maine 
woods to Minnesota and the Great Lake 
region. It has the most limited range of 
cur New England species. A few years 
ago this species was discovered by the col- 
lector, Abbe Delavay, in Yun Nan Pro- 
vince,. China. As yet none of the Rocky 
Mountain Cypripediums have been found 
in that region. The 

SHOWY MOCASSIN-FLOWER (Cypripedium 
Regine) was first collected by the botanist, 
Carnoti, in Canada. He christened it 
the Canada Lady Slipper, Calceolus Mari- 
anus Canadensis, in 1635, in his ‘‘ Cana- 
densium Plantarum.’’ Parkinson also 
described the species as the Greater 
Bastard Hellebore, or Lady Slipper, 
in his ‘‘Theatre of Plants,” in 1740. 
Twenty-two years later Linnzeus described 
the same species as a varietal form of 
the European Yellow Lady Slipper, 
Cypripedium Calceolus. The latter is 
almost identical with our North American 
yellow Mocassin-flowers, C. hirsutum and 
C. parviflorum. The queen of the Mocassin- 
flowers, therefore, was not designated 
specifically as a species of Cypripedium 
until the American botanist, Walter, in 
1788 christened it C. Regine in his ‘‘ Flora 
of Carolina.’’ In the same year the Euro- 





pean botanist, Salisbury, in a paper before 
the Linnzan Society of London christened 
the species C. spectabile, but the name was 
not published, until 1791. The name 
Regine refers to the regal or queenly ap- 
pearance of the flowers, and the name 
spectabile also alludes to the beautiful 
spectacle of these plants in the boglands. 
A pure white form, rarely found, was 
designated C. album in Aiton’s ‘* Catalogue 
of Plants,’’ in 1789, and Lindley, in 1840, 
adopted Aiton’s name for our species, so 
that the plant has been known by several 
names since Carnoti first christened it in 
1635. The leafy stems of this queen of the 
Mocassin-flowers rise 3 feet, and often 
4 feet in height. The terminal flower- 
cluster contains from one to three and 
sometimes four large waxen-white blossoms 
tinged with a deep rose-purple or magenta. 
The species ranges from Nova Scotia, 
south to Alabama; westward from the 
Maine Woods to Walhalla Mountains, 
North Dakota, and the Barrens of Ken- 
tucky. In 1891, A. H. Pratt discovered 
several fine plants of C. Reginz in a bog 
on the Thibetan frontier of Asia, and sent 
some of them to Kew Gardens. The re- 
port of both C. arietinum and C. Regine 
growing naturally in China confirms the 
close relationship often noticed between 
the flora of eastern North America and 
that of Asia. The 

SMALL WHITE MOCASSIN-FLOWER (C. Can- 
didum) was first collected in Pennsyl- 
vania, although it is better known as a 
prairie species to-day. It is found in damp 
hollows, where it flourishes with the Iris, 
Painted-cup, and Crimson Phlox. The 
plant is small and the interior of the tiny 
white slipper is ornamented with crimson 
spots. The sepals and side petals are of a 
greenish-crimson colour, The species is 
most. nearly allied to Cypripedium 
Regine, and is easily cultivated in our 
gardens. It has a sange from Connecticut, 
westward to North Dakota and Kentucky. 

GOLDEN MOocasSIN-FLOWER (C.  irapea- 
num) found in the Oak forests of Mexico 
was considered by Lindley as the largest 
and most magnificent Cypripedium in the 
world. It is designated by the Spanish 
and Mexican Indians as ‘‘ Fleur dele 
Calavera,’’ and *‘ Fleur dele tete de mort ’’ 
—the flower of the head of death, This 
Mocassin-flower is rarely collected by the 
natives, since they are very superstitious 
and fear the evil spirit, which they believe 
haunts its trail. Cypripedium irapeanum 
is the only terrestrial species which pro- 
duces a woody stem. It rises 4 feet in 
height and is adorned with a terminal 
cluster of three to eight large, golden, 
shoe-shaped blossoms, which resemble 
those of Cypripedium Regine in structure. 
The labellum is of a dark ‘gold, adorned 
within with scarlet spots, and the short, 
blunt sepals and side petals are of a pale 
yellow hue. The species, the only terres- 
trial one reported for Old Mexico, ranges 
along the grassy hillsides in the Oak 
forests from New Mexico southward to the 
Isthmus of Panama. The 

YELLOW MOCASSIN-FLOWER. (C. _ hirsu- 
tum). Thisand ©. parviflorum are among 


.the most common of the native Cypripe- 


diums, and are nearly related to the Euro- 
pean yellow Lady Slipper. Cypripedium 
hirsutum, the larger species, ranges from 
the sub-aretie lands, where it is reported in 
latitude 54 deg. to 64 deg. north, south- 
ward to Alabama and westward from the 
Maine woods to Colorado and beyond. It 
is easily cultivated. The 

SMALL YELLOW MOCASSIN - FLOWER’ C. 


parviflorum) is the only fragrant Cypripe- 
dium reported for the Atlantie region. It 
is nearly related to C. montanum, a frag- 
rant species of the Pacific slope and is 
frequently found with ©, hirsutum, with 











which it intergrades. It has a similar con- 
tinental range, although it is not found se 
far north. It is the most easily cultivated 
among our native species. The 

CoMMON PINK MOCASSIN - FLOWER ((@, 
acaule), known as the Whip-poor-Will’s-| 
shoe, belongs to the two-leaved section. The 
scape rises from the earth between two! 
large basal leaves, while the terminal, 
large pendulous slipper is bi-lobed. It is) 
of a delicate pink, green, and white colour, 
with interior veinings of dark pink. 
Cypripedium acaule has a range from New- 
foundland southward to Alabama and 
westward from the Maine woods to Min-’ 
nesota and Kentucky. In New England it} 
is found in Sphagnum bogs, and in dari | 
Conifer woodlands in company with C,} 
arietinum, C. hirsutum, C. parviflorum, 
and C. Regine. Among cur native Cypri- 
pediums this is the most difficult to culti-} 
rate. The | 

DWARF YELLOW MocassIN - FLOWER (C.| 
pusillum) is one of the smallest species | 
known. It was first reported from Florida 
by R. A. Rolfe. It also belongs to the two- | 
leaved section, and has been confused as | 
a varietal form of Cypripedium fascicula- | 
tum—the pigmy species of the Pacific | 
region. The scape is very small, and pro- 
duces a raceme of two or three terminal 
shoe-shaped flowers. The labellum is 
light yellow, with veinings of brown- 
purple colour. The 

RAcEMED MOCASSIN - FLOWER (Cypripe- 
dium californicum) is the most beauti- 
ful species found west of the Rocky 
Mountain Divide. It is the only native 
which produces a long raceme of flowers, 
and is endemic to the Pacifie slope: It was. 
found by Douglas in company with the 
pitcher plant (Darlingtornia) in a boggy 
meadow at the base of Mount Shasta, 
California. Professor Asa Gray described 
the species in 1868. The large, leafy stem 
of the plant rises 8 feet or 4 feet high. 
The upper eight to twelve bract-like leaves 
are 4 inches long, and from the axils of 
each alternates a simple raceme of small, 
dainty, rose-pink Mocassins, similar to 
those of C. Reginz in form and colouring. 
These flowery slippers remind one of little 
papoose shoes hung on pegs. The labelluim 
is about the size of that of C. candidum, 
of a pink colour shaded with a darker 
wine colour; the blunt sepals and sida 
petals are similar in shape to those of C. 
Regine, although of a green-yellow, in- 
stead of waxen white hue. The species 
has a range from northern California 
throughout Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho. It is rarely cultivated. The — 

SMALL WHITE MOocAssIN - FLOWER (UU. 
passerinum), although nearly related t0 
the racemed Mocassin-flower (C. cGali- 
fornicum), is quite unlike it. The leafy 
stem produces a terminal, shoe-shaped, 
white flower, and the plant is small. The 
species has a range from the Pine forests 
along the sandy banks of Yukon river, 
Alaska, southward to Oregon, Montana, 
and California. It is rarely cultivated. 
The 

FRAGRANT WHITE MOCASSIN-FLOWER (C. 
montanum) is the only perfumed Cypri- 
pedium of the Pacific region, and is closely 
reluted to the fragrant yellow Mocassiu- 
flower (C. parviflorum) of the Hast. The 
lcafy stem produces a terminal cluster of 
two or three pure white, shoe-shaped 
flowers, a trifle larger than those of O. 
candidum. The interior of the slippers 
is adorned with purple spots, and the 
sepals and side petals are of a brown-pink’ 
colour. The species has a range froim'| 
3ritish Columbia, southward to Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, and Calt 
fornia. It is easily cultivated. The | 

VARIEGATED MocassIN-FLOWER (C. gut- 
tatum) ranges nearer the North Pole 
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an any other Cypripedium in the world. 
has been collected in Lapland, Sweden, 
Jiberia, and Russia, from which region it 
lay have migrated to Alaska. The plant 
smaller than the yellow Lady Slipper 
‘CG. Caleeolus) of Northern Europe. The 
‘cape rises from the earth between two 
lasal leaves and produces a terminal shoe- 
fhaped flower. The labellum is variegated 
rith pale yellow, dark pink, purple, green, 
‘id gold, and the erect sepals and side 
etals are of a dark green. The species 
anges from the Spruce forests of Alaska 
‘a latitude 68 deg. north, southward to 
fontana. Mr. John Burroughs, a member 
ft the Harriman expedition, collected the 






UT 


ant on Kadiak Island in Alaska. The 
GREEN MOCASSIN-FLOWER (C.- fascicula- 


um) is one of the pigimy Cypripediums. 
ft is closely related to the dwarf yellow 
Tocassin-flower (C. pusillum) of Florida, 
vith which it has been confused. The 
cape of the Rocky Mountain species rises 
inches in height. The scape produces a 
erminal raceme of two or three small, 
hoe-shaped, greenish flowers. The erect 
epals and side petals are of a’ yellowish 
ue. The species resembles the varie- 
ated Mocassin-flower of Alaska, and has 
‘range from Oregon, Idaho, and Nevada 
9 California. It is rarely cultivated. 


C. G. NILes in the American Botanist. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE TIME OF INSECTS. 

“ag fecundity of insects is marvellous, 
nd they are coming in their thousands. 
n the old days Tobacco and soft soap in 
ome form was our great’ standby. 
Yobaceo still holds the lead as an insect 
estroyer, and it may be had as a powder, 
spray fluid, or in vapour. At this sea- 
on, when the green or black aphides ap- 
ear on the Peach wall, Tobacco powder 
3 the best remedy applied in the form of 
ne dust. I have generally used an 
lastie bottle-shaped distributor, which 
nswers very well, and it should be used 
he moment the first insect appears and 
hould be, repeated, as one dressing will 
carcely suffice. ‘The hose or the garden 
ngine as the season advances, and clean 
rater, if used when required, ought to 
‘eep the trees clean and healthy. 

Under glass I prefer the spray fluid of 
iluted nicotine to any other system. 
Jsually the insects appear on one or two 
ants first, and if a sprayer is used at 
nee the attack is checked and it is not 
ecessary to use the vapouriser. This 
iluted nicotine can be bought at a cheap 
ate at the sundries shop, and automatic 
prayers that do not waste the fluid are 
n the market.—BH. Hogppay. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sparrows and their depredations.— 
Townsman ”’ states (p. 260) that he never 
1et with anyone who could say a good 
yord for the sparrow... I must, therefore, 
laim to be the exception, for though I do 
‘ot say that the sparrow is not mis- 
hievous, yet it does a certain amount of 
ood. Living as I did for many years in 

fairly crowded part of London, the 
parrows, as representing the only bird 
ife, were fed at all seasons, but especially 
n the winter. It was necessary to pro- 
ect yellow Crocuses against their attacks, 
ut little else suffered, the garden being 
00 confined to grow vegetables. Aphides 
T green fly proved very troublesome to 
hany things, especially to the Roses, till 
he sparrows found them out, and they 
ept on till there was not a green fly left. 
ifter I time I moved into a more open 
art of the suburbs, and find that the 
parrows still work hard exterminating 
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the green fly.’ True, they are very de- 
structive to many things, particularly 
young Peas, but that they are without one 
redeeming feature I cannot admit.— 
Be RW: 

Slugs.—Owing to the absence of frost and 
the heavy rainfall from January to April 14th 
(23 inches here), this has been one of the worst 


seasons I ever knew for slugs. Hitherto I have 
used slices of Turnips, which are very effectual 


so long as they keep fresh and moist. In 
January I used a number of “ V. T. H.” slug 
traps. Their efficacy is really wonderful. On 


several occasions lately I have seen the largest 
slugs in the daytime evidently going towards 
the traps.—E. CHARLES BuxToN, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Wasps.—That' the absence of frost during 
the winter of 1913-14 has been in favour of 
insect life may be judged from the fact that 
here from April 19th till April 25rd (both dates 
inclusive) 193 queen wasps have been killed. 
During the exceptional heat of the 21st wasps 
were as numerous among Gooseberry bushes as 
they were upon any day of last year. Pieces 
of split Bamboo smeared with bird-lime are 
proving effective as traps.—W. McG., Balmae, 
Kirkcudbright. 


VEGETABLES. 








LARGE CELERY. 
LATE in the autumn some failures with 
Celery that could in a great measure be 
prevented by using less artificial heat and 
by giving more natural treatment are 
noted in these pages. Size is the first con- 
sideration in many cases, and here, unless 
special attention is paid to cultural de- 
tails, there must be failure, as Celery, 
if checked in the early stages of growth, 
rarely recovers. To get size means early 
sowing, considerable heat, and much at- 
tention. The last at times it does not 
get, and this happens from various causes 
—lack of space, also lack of time to do 
the necessary work at the right moment, 
allowing the seedlings to remuin too long 
in the seed pans, and delay in hardening 
off. In many gardens at the present day 
Celery is grown for use as a vegetable, 
and for that purpose it is excellent. Here 
size is not necessary; at the same time, it 
must not be inferred that I consider any- 
thing good enough for use in this way. 
Good solid heads with an absence of hard 
core and also quite free from toughness or 
pithiness and hollowness are what are 
wanted. Many of us well know what a 
quantity of Celery is grown but badly 


finished. Much of it has very elongated 
growth and much leafage with a small 
proportion of good edible material. This 


may do for flavouring. 

For many years I required large quanti- 
ties of Celery from January to May, and 
to maintain this supply large heads were 
useless: At the same time it clearly showed 
that the produce grown with less heat in- 
variably gave excellent results and was 
free from the defects which so frequently 
occurred with the early sown or large 
heads. Another point tov be observed is 
that the large or early sown plants are 
far more susceptible to injury from frost 
in severe weather. On the other hand, 
grown more naturally the plant is hardier 
and suffers less. Failures are not always 
due to early sowing or excess of warmth, 
but defects in culture, such lack of 
moisture and food; and a common one is 
earthing up too early. My best results 
were obtained from early April sowing on 
a warm border in the southern part of the 
country and in cold frames in late dis- 


as 


tricts. The soil was made light and good— 
an easy matter, as one can add the 


materials necessary for the surface soil, 
with under this a good layer of decayed 
manure into which the seedlings root 
readily and can be lifted with a good ball. 
There must not be any crowding. A 
crowded seed bed means a weak plant. 
There must be vigorous thinning. Grown 
thinly there is no need for pricking off, 
the seedlings being lifted direct from the 











seed bed to their permanent quarters. On 
a warm border as advised early in April 
the seed should be sown thinly, and do 
not stint the seed bed either in the way of 
food or labour in preparation of the soil, 
and, when sown, cover the bed with mats 
or spare sash lights to prevent rapid dry- 
ing of the surface soil and assist germina- 
tion. Do not allow the seedlings to get at 
all large before planting out, as a smali, 
sturdy plant goes away freely, and, with 
attention in the way of food and moisture 
as growth increases, there is total free- 
dom from the evils referred to above. In 
gardens with a scarcity of animal manures 
this mode of culture is strongly advised. 
I have planted without manure in the 
trenches with excellent results, but | 
always gave ample supplies of liquid 
manure when the plants were growing 
freely. Fresh soot and salt keep various 
pests at bay and give the sweet, nutty 
flavour so much desired. Wes: 





SALSAFY AND SCORZONERA. 

I HAVE bracketed these together as the 
culture is similar and they are in season 
at the same time. The usual plan is to 
sow very early in the spring. March is 
often advised, but I think in many in- 
stances this is far too early. Few veget- 
ables run to seed worse than these. In a 
great measure this may be prevented by 
sewing two months later. I may be told 
by those who exhibit this is too late. I 
have from March sowings seen quite three 
parts of the crop run to seed, more so in 
soils of a wet and cold nature. Sown in 
May, early or late, according to the local- 
ity, growth is not checked. In gardens 
where an early supply is a necessity I 
would prefer to sow a small quantity early 
and the main crop as advised. Another 
evil is sowing too thickly with too little 
room between the rows. There should be 
at least 2 feet between the rows and one 
foot between the plants in the rows. Few 
plants give a better return for good culti- 
vation. The land should have been deeply 
dug the previous autumn, and if manure 
is necessary place it well down—at least 
12 inches to 15 inches—below the surface, 
as manure close to the surface causes 
forked roots, this remark specially apply- 
ing to Salsafy. In a poor, light. soil 
IT have in a hot, dry season found the roots 
increase in size by mulching between the 
rows with anything at. hand, such as litter 
or spent manure. This also makes the 
roots more fleshy. The Giant and Mam- 
moth are the two best kinds of Salsafy, 
and much superior to the older varieties, 
both as regards size and quality. These 
newer varieties are less subject to forking. 
The best Seorzonera is the large Russian. 
This also keeps well when lifted late in 
the autumn and placed in a cool store. 
Both require to be lifted with care to pre- 
vent breaking the skin. W. EF. 





INDIAN CORN. 
InpIAN CorN is not a great favourite in 
this country. If we could rely upon a 
season similar to that of 1911 there would 
be much greater success. On the other 
hand, the plant, if given a little care at 
the start, can be had quite good even in 
our variable climate. I have, in a favour- 
able season, sown in the open, but always 
got better results by raising in a frame 
and planting out late in May. Few plants 
are so tender, hence the necessity of early 
sowing to get a good plant. On the other 
hand, given a fair season, by sowing the 
seeds in a light, warm soil, allowing at 
least 2 feet apart in the row, and taking 
eare to moisten the soil should the ground 
be at all dry, to assist rapid germination, 
good produce can be had. By sowing, say, 
2 inches deep and a little thicker in the 
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row than required, it is an easy matter 
to remove the weakest seedlings. The 
best results are usually secured by sow- 
ing under glass in small pots, thinning to 
the strongest, and planting out in May. I 
prefer to plant in well-manured land, in 
shallow trenches. The Maize has to make 
its growth in. a short season, hence the 
necessity of ample food and a liberal root- 
run. Few plants require more water at 
the roots in hot, dry weather. This can 
be given in the shape of liquid-manure, or, 
failing this, I have found it a good plan 
to mulch the plants liberally between the 
rows, watering freely when dry. In my 
ease I used spent Mushroom-manure to 


advantage. Given an open, sunny position, | 


growth will be rapid onee the plants get 
a start. 

There is no lack of good varieties. The 
Early Dwarf Six Weeks, given a. good 
sunny position, does well sown in the open. 
Early Sugar is also good, and, though 
larger than some, it is reliable. This in 
the States is often known as Crosby’s 
Maize. Tom Thumb is an excellent dwarf 
variety ; and Adam’s Harly is a favourite 
in America. There are many larger 
forms, such as Concord, Minnesota, and 
Country Gentleman, but in this country 
these should get a start under glass. 
Orukts 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Asparagus.—As you consider— 

May 9th, page 310—that the usual way of 

growing Asparagus (‘‘in beds with the plants 

a foot apart’’) is not the best, kindly let eon 
W. 


readers know which is the best.—kH. 
Ross. 


[The right way to grow Asparagus is 
never in close-set beds a foot apart. That 
way can only give what is sometimes 
called Sprue—that is, stuff fit for soup or 
an omelette, but with no quality of good 
Asparagus. The plants cannot be earthed 
or attended to properly in beds close 
together, whereas in drills that can be 
easily done. As to the space between the 
plants in line, it is a mistake to set them 
less than 18 inches apart. If the soil is 
against you—and Asparagus hates heavy 
soil—there is all the more need for the 
drill. Digging deep in the old English way 
is neither economical nor the best way.] 

Potato sets.—It is now generally con- 
eeded. that whole Potato sets are much 
more satisfactory than cut tubers. Oecca- 
sionally, in the case of new varieties, or 
when seed-tubers are scaree, it may be- 
come necessary to use cut seed. Under 
such circumstances the cutting must be 
done some time before the sets are re- 
quired, in order that the wounds may 
callus before planting. If the cutting be 
delayed until the seed is required, the soft 
and sappy surface is soon infested by 
slugs and—if it is present—wireworm. 
Further, in the case of cut seed the 
growths are irregular, and this occasion- 
ally delays necessary cleaning or moulding 
up. In the case of whole tubers, those of 
medium size are always to be preferred. 
Potatoes weighing from 2 0z. to 8 oz. are, 
perhaps, most suitable, although I have 
seen good results in the case of that almost 
obsolete variety, American Rose, from 
sets no larger than a marble. If the 
growths are reduced to a pair, or even to 
one, of the strongest, it is of advantage, 
but care must be taken that these are not 
broken in the course of planting, tor in 
such a case the succeeding growths «are 
apt, not only to be weak, but much later.— 
KIRK. 

Late Broad Beans.—In some houses 
Broad Beans are desired as late as pos- 
sible. I have frequently heard it asserted 
that the best Beans are secured from 
autumn-sown plants. Doubtless, there is 
a good deal in this, but I do not advise it, 
unless one has a border facing due north 





” 











| feeding. — For 





and special attention is givén to the plants. 
I have grown in deep drills or shallow 
trenches, and placed long straw litter 
between the rows. I find it best to sow 
fairly close together, top the plants very 
early, and in dry weather flood the 
trenches once a week. The pods are never 
allowed: to get large, and should they do 
so it is an easy matter, after the Bean is 
taken from the pod, to peel off the outer 
skin, thus removing the acrid flavour. For 
late supplies the Windsor type is best.— 
WC, A. 





FRUIT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Peaches on open walis—mutching and 
years my Peach and 
Nectarine crops on open walls were not. so 
good as I expected. Having a poor, light 
soil, moisture was freely given, but even 
then I found that was not-enough to get 
good results. Rich food must also be 
given. Last season I was. asked as to a 
Similar cause of failure. In this case a 
goodly amount of artificial food had been 
given, but this does not help the roots if 
the watering is neglected. It is surprising 
what a lot of moisture is necessary for a 
healthy Peach or Nectarine when in full 
vigour. The lack of a good mulch is often 
the cause of failure: This mulch preserves 
the surface roots and it also is a great 
saving of labour. I have found heavy 
mulchings in June, July, and August of 
immense benefit; indeed, in a light soil, I 
prefer a good mulch to much artificial 
food. This, with close stopping of all use- 
less shoots and heavy syringing overhead, 
will be of great benefit to old trees, and go 
a long way to increase the size and quality 
of the fruits, at the same time keeping the 
trees free of pests.—W. F. K. 

Hardy Grape—Reine Olga.—On a warm 
wall, or even on the front of a dwelling- 
house, no mistake can be made in planting 
this variety. Though some may not think 
Vines the best thing for the front of a 
dwelling-house, I have, in Devon and Corn- 
wall, seen some excellent fruit on cottages 
and buildings when the Vines had a little 
timely attention in the way of feeding. If 
at times any of the fruit failed to ripen, 
it was not lost but was used for making 
home-made wine, the variety mostly grown 
being the old Sweetwater. The newer and 
less known Reine Olga is a great improve- 
ment, having a large bunch and larger 
berries of a tawny red colour, with firm, 
juicy flesh, and of excellent quality. This 
variety some years ago I planted to coyer 
an arch, and it was much oe and 
the crop always finished well. I advise 
early thinning of the berries, also keeping 
the growths thin.—W. F. 

Raspberry Profusion.—I find this is a 
sreat favourite in Kent, especially for 
market, on account of its size. I admit 
Size is no great gain, but in this taspberry 
we have both size and quality. It was 
raised near Maidstone. The berries are 
dark red, and though ‘Superlative is 
probably more grown than all others, it 
differs from Profusion, in which the 
berries are quite round and not conical 
as in Superlative. ‘The flavour is deli- 
cious. The plant makes vigorous growth, 
and bears very freely.’ I have, so far, 
only seen it growing in Kent, and in fairly 
good soil, but given good culture it should 
do well. It is much liked in our Jarge 
towns near the south coast for its keeping 
qualities.—C. R. 





At the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on the 
7th ult. Mr. J. Cheal staged some excellent 
dishes of late Apples. A question arose 
as to giving yards to some of these ex- 
hibited, as, though old, some had never 








been so honoured. There can be no doubt 
whatever as to the quality of the above 
for dessert. The fruits staged were in ex- 
cellent condition. This Apple is in seago: 
from Christmas till the end of May. It is 
not large, but quite large enough for 4 
dessert fruit. 
Nonpareil in appearance, being dark green} 
on the shaded side and of a bright yellow 
«nd red on the exposed part. The flesh ig 





It is not unlike the old} 


juicy and sweet with a rich pine flavour. 


It is only fair to add that in some soils 
Lord Burghley is not a 


great cropper, at! 


least, such is my experience, and I could) 


not get it to hang so late‘on the trees as I 
could wish, as, if gathered at all early, it} 
shrivels badly and loses its flayour.—EK. ki} 


Melon Earl's Favourite.—In your issue of! 


April 25th ‘‘ W. S., Wilts,” recommends this. I 


can also speak most highly of it. For more} 


than a dozen years I have known its good 
qualities. 


I have grown it alongside other| 


kinds, and always found it most reliable. If} 
my memory serves me, it was raised by Mr} 


Ward when at Longford Castle-—WEST SURREY. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES, 

Flower garden. 
flowering bedding plants pass out of bloom 
they are lifted, when such as need it are 





As fast as the spring-| 


divided, and all are then transplanted to! 


a2 part of the garden held in reserve for 
the purpose. Double Primroses and Polyair 
thuses are best split up into single’ pieces. 
These, if planted in good soil and kejit 
well watered throughout the summer, 
make good clumps for transferring to 
beds, ete., in the autumn. Arabis and the 
other plants mentioned must also have this 
same attention in dry weather. Shrubs 
and Retinosporas, which are so useful for 
the filling of vases and relieving flat sur- 
faces in the flower garden during the 
winter, must now be removed to where 
they can be conveniently watered during 
the summer. Harly-flowering Dutch 
Tulips, also Hyacinths, require to be care- 
fully lifted and be laid in in some light, 










sandy soil in the full sun and afterwards 


covered with some 4 inches of the same 
material. When the tops have ripened the 
bulbs should be cleaned, dried, and stored 
in a dry place until required for planting. 
Such bulbs come in useful for massing in 
the wild garden and similar places, but 
are not to be relied on again for the flower 

garden. May-flowering Tulips should he 








lifted and similarly treated when employed 
in flower beds. These, if carefully lifted, 
ripened off, dried, and stored may be used 
again and again for the same purpose. 
This being the best time in the whole yenr 
for the clipping of box-edgings, beds so 
edged will now have attention, 
Preparations for planting. — All beds 
vacant will, so far as is necessary, he 
manured and dug. Where abundant, or 
easily procurable, a good quantity of heavy 
loam dug into beds that are to be filled 
with Calceolarias will be found more bene- 
ficial for them than manure. It also 
averts loss of plants from their dying off 
suddenly in the summer. Calceolarias 
may now be safely planted and well 
watered in. Many other things, such as 
Dianthus, Antirrhinums, Scabious, Gaillar- 
dia picta, Salvia Bluebeard, Phlox Drwi- 
mondi, and Verbenas; if previously well 
hardened, may be got out now. Pansies 
may, if the beds are required for other 
subjects, be lifted with a good ball of soil 
and planted elsewhere. They will bloom 
for some time to come if kept well watered 
and prevented from seeding. More Migno~ 
nette must now be sown. Myosotis in) 
variety, of which large numbers are Te 
quired for planting in the Grass to create 
an effect in spring as well as for bedding, 
will also now be sown. Seed of, Wall 
flowers, Canterbury Bells in variety, 
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Digitalis, Honesty, Coreopsis grandiflora, 
‘he Dropmore Anchusa, Hrigeron speciosus, 
Paisies, and sundry other subjects for the 
ardy flower border has been sown. 
Greenhouse.—Deutzias which have been 
forced make better growth if cut over 
sairly close and placed in heat than when 
danted direct into the open ground. Until 
hey commence to break, the soil about 
ae roots is best kept on the dry side. 
Yhen growths push out is the best time 
) repot the plants. With heat, moisture, 
nd liberal treatment the new growths at- 
‘in to a considerable length, and, when 
yell ripened, flower profusely from base to 
Pp. Summer treatment for them is simi- 
ir to that named for Cytisus. A few 
ozen plants of the choicer double- 
owered Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are in- 
auluable for the decoration of the green- 
euse.in late summer and autumn. Young 
lants raised from cuttings struck. last 
itumn are now ready for shifting into the 
ats in which they will flower. The eom- 
st should consist of two-thirds turfy 
am broken up moderately fine, the re- 
ainder equal parts of leaf-mould, spent 
ushroom manure; a fair quantity of 
nd, and a dash of bone-meal. With the 
‘ception of the -hybrid varieties, which 
‘ed no support, the plants are trained to 
umboo stakes placed round the sides of 
e pots. If Hydrangeas are required for 
ty early forcing, cuttings should be 
ade of the young shoots now to be found 
‘ plants that were started at the be- 
aning of the year. These do best when 
serted singly in small pots, as there is 


en no after root-disturbance. They 
trike more quickly and give more satis- 


ction afterwards when placed in a close 
opagating-case. » When nicely rooted 
®y require to be gradually inured to less 
at and afterwards potted into 5-inch 
ts, when a cold pit will suit them until 
il rooted. After this they should be 
vod outdoors on a firm base for the wood 

become thoroughly ripened. With 
oper treatment each of these plants will 
id an extra large head of flower next 
ison, Another batch of cuttings should 
taken and struck in June or July to 
wer Jater in the season. When two 
irs old these same plants yield anything 
m three to seven heads of bloom when 
shtly forced and are invaluable for 
ise decoration at this time of year, 


*oinsettias. — Old store plants which 
vé been resting under a stage in a warm 
enhouse will now be started to afford 
tings. These, when stored, were cut 
vn to within a few inches of the soil so 
t after the requisite quantity of 
tings has been secured the best can be 
ken out, repotted, and grown on for 
vering in advance of those raised from 
tings. The cuttings are taken with a 
l attached and potted singly into small 
ots filled with light, sandy soil, and a 
ch of sand is put at the base of each. 
‘YY are placed in a close case in which 
re is a brisk heat, and until roots are 
tted the cuttings are shaded from 
‘et sunlight. The old plants alluded to 
ce fine decorative subjects when grown 
With several shoots on each. Towards 
end of the summer these plants may 
siven a few weeks’ rest in a cold pit, 
nm, if the lights are drawn off at night, 
7 benefit by the night dew. The lights 
ud be put over them in the daytime 

an abundance of air afforded. 


irly Peaches and Nectarines. — The 
_ bright weather experienced of late 
been all in favour of hastening the 
Y crops of fruit to maturity, and, 
id it continue, high colour and extra 
flayour should result. Once colouring 
OS, Overhead Syringing will have to be 
ually dispensed with and the rosed 
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Water-pot depended on alone to create a 
sufficient amount of moisture in the house. 
Feeding will be discontinued, but the 
border will receive a good soaking of plain 
water, which will carry the trees over the 
period between the finishing and gathering 
of the fruit. As soon as the aroma given 
off by the first two or three fruits that 
ripen is detected, damping down is discon- 
tinued, and a warm, dry atmosphere main- 
tained both by day and night, the latter 
with the aid of the hot-water pipes. <A 
chink of air both at the front and apex of 
house is kept on throughout the night. 
When the fruits are required for home 
use they should be allowed to become fully 
ripe, but not When they have to be 
packed and sent any distance. They are 
also best flavoured when gathered and 
placed in the fruit-room some twelve or 
twenty-four hours before being sent to 
table. Last year, when the best of the 
fruit had to be regularly forwarded by 
rail, wood wool of the best quality was 
used instead of cotton-wool for packing 
them in, with gratifying results, as not a 
Single fruit got damaged during transit. 
If a practice is made of looking the trees 
over daily and gathering all fruits which 
yield to a gentle pressure when grasped 
by the hand, there is not the slightest 
necessity to suspend nets beneath the trees 
as some do, as but very few, if any, then 
drop from the trees. If the skins of 
Nectarines are inclined to seald, as is some- 
times the case, lightly shade the trees 
during the hottest part of the day. 
A. W. 


sO 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit.—At the time of writing the 
blossom on most fruit trees is very plenti- 
ful, and if a quarter of the number 
should set there will be good crops. We 
registered 8 degs. of frost on May 2nd, but 
as the trees were dry and sheltered very 
little damage was done. The disbudding 
of the shoots and thinning of the fruits 
of all trees will now need frequent atten- 
tion. A well-balanced and fertile tree may 
often be secured by the timely removal of 
badly-placed shoots and the pinching in 
of others. If the work is properly done 
this will render it unnecessary to use the 
knife severely in the winter season, 
Cherry-trees should be carefully examined 
for the presence of black aphis and 
maggots. If the former pest be detected, 
thoroughly syringe the trees with some 
approved insecticide. Maggots will be 
found hidden away in curled leaves, 
which must be pinched off the trees and 
burned. The foliage of the Cherry often 
turns a yellow colour at this season. When 
this is noticed give a good dressing of soot 
at the roots, lightly forking it into the soil. 

Plant-houses.— Many of the varieties of 
Cannas that have been raised within the 
last few years are such an improvement on 
the older sorts in both the character of 
their growth and in their flowers as to 
make them well worth cultivating for 
greenhouse and conservatory decoration. 
Some of the new kinds do not grow more 
than 3 feet in height, and bear large, hand- 
some flowers of fine form and colour. The 
form of growth is such as to afford an 
agreeable contrast to that of most of the 
other occupants of plant-houses. To do 
justice to them they should not be 
pinched for room, 8-inch or 10-inch pots 
not being too large to afford the necessa ry 
Support. Plants started in a little heat, 
afterwards divided and put into 6-inch 
pots, will now be removed to those in 
which they are to flower. Good. fibrous 
loam, with a liberal addition of well- 
decayed manure and _ a little sand, is .a 
Suitable compost to grow them in. The 
plants from this time should be kept ina 
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cool house or pit with their tops near the 
glass, so as to prevent them becoming 
drawn. Air should be freely given on all 
favourable occasions, and slight shade 
afforded in the middle of the day, during 
bright sunshine. Syringe freely overhead 
to keep the foliage clean and free from 
insects. As the pots get filled with roots 
manure-water should be given regularly, 
Six choice varieties are Buttercup (deep 
yellow), Konigin Charlotte (deep red and 
canary yellow), Louisiana (vivid scarlet), 
Oscar Dannecker (bright orange shaded 
with terra-cotta), Roi Humbert (orange- 
scarlet), and Wm. Saunders (scarlet). 
Pelargoniums of the Ivy leaf section are 
invaluable for late summer decoration, If 
some of the more compact plants are 
afforded larger pots they will form fine 
specimens for flowering in August and 
September. These, in my opinion, are to 
be preferred at that season of the year to 
the Zonals. Fuchsias will not yet be 
allowed to flower, but fhe plants will be 
srown on, affording them larger pots if 
necessary and pinching out the tips of the 
shoots. <A period of five weeks is allowed 
between the time the plants are stopped 
and that at which they are required to 
flower. Deciduous Calanthes are in vari- 
ous stages of growth. Those which have 
unfolded their leaves are rooting freely 
towards the sides of the pot. Such plants 
are now afforded more water at the root, 
and the quantity will be gradually in- 
creased as the plants make further pro- 
gress. Those that are more backward are 
set aside by themselves, and great care 
exercised in watering them. Stove plants 
that are now growing quickly and are 
known to be liable to mealy bug should be 
frequently examined to destroy this pest 
before it becomes preyalent in the collee- 
tion. I find the best method of cleansing 
infested plants is by means of an Alpha 
sprayer, using Pine oil insecticide. In 
this way one man can cleanse many plants 
in a very short time. 

Flower garden.—Herbaceous plants of 
many varieties now need staking. Stakes 
should be fixed in such a manner that they 
are not conspicuous, selecting those most 
appropriate for the different plants. 
Brushwood, such as is obtainable from 
seech or Birch branches, makes excellent 
Supports for certain plants. These hold 
the shoots in a natural position and, after 
a time, become perfectly hidden by the 
foliage of the plant. For taller plants 
single Bamboos placed at the back of the 
specimens are most useful. Keep the 
borders free from weeds, using the Dutch 
hoe as often as is necessary. Roses should 
be frequently examined, and if aphis is 
detected, spray them with Quassia extract 
two evenings in succession. As a stimulant 
for Roses I have found nothing better than 
Ichthemie guano, sprinkling it on the sur- 
face of the beds. As Rhododendrons, 
especially the Himalayan species, pass out 
of flower, the seed-vessels should be picked 
off to help the growth. 

Plants in tubs.—There is an unlimited 
choice of plants suitable for this method 
of culture, many of which will do well in 
the same tub for many years. Plants in- 
tended to occupy the same tub for several 
years should not receive the full amount 
of soil at the start, subsequent top-dress- 
ings will furnish the plants with all they 
need and obviate the danger of the com- 
post becoming sour. Hydrangea Hortensia 
is a great favourite for tub culture, and 
when top-dressed and fed, as occasion re- 
quires, thrives and makes a large speci- 
men in its original tub. We have some 
plants in these gardens. 6 feet high and as 
much. through; which have been in the 
Same tubs for six years. They are housed 
in late autumn before the frost injures the 
growth, kept on the dry side throughout 
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the winter, and allowed to . start into 
growth naturally in the spring without 
fire-heat. Weak and immature shoots are 
cut away and the plants given a good top- 
dressing of loam and manure in the spring. 
They are now ready to be placed in their 
permanent quarters, being full of buds. 
Agapanthus umbellatus is very useful for 
growing in tubs. The plants flower best 
when well established and the tubs filled 
with roots. If plenty of liquid stimulants 
is afforded them when the flower-spikes 
are developing the plants will remain in 
good condition for many years in the same 
tubs. Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsins, Marguerites, Lilies, Cordylines, 
Phormiums, Orange-trees, Myrtles, Aloysia 
citriodora, and many others are suitable 
for this method of culture. When estab- 
lished they must be afforded stimulants 
regularly and copious supplies of water. 
Vegetable garden. — Runner Beans 
which have been raised in boxes under 
glass will now be thoroughly hardened and 
got ready for planting in the permanent 
rows before the end of the present month. 
The plants will be put into well-prepared 
trenches into which plenty of good manure 
has been worked, planting two rows in 
each trench and allowing a distance of 
10 inches to 12 inches between the plants. 
Every precaution must be taken to protect 
the young plants from slugs, which are 
very numerous this year. Staking is best 
done directly the Beans are planted, and, 
in the case of those sown directly in the 
ground, as soon as the leaves appear, 
taking care to use stakes sufficiently strong 
to bear the crop. The first batch of Peas 
planted on a south border is now in flower 
and promises a good and early crop. They 
have been muleched with long stable litter 
and copious supplies of water afforded 
during dry weather. It is those sown at 
the present time for affording supplies in 
August and September that are specially 
liable to suffer from drought. In order to 
guard against failure extra pains should 
be taken in the preparation of the ground 
for these sowings, and only approved 
varieties should be relied upon. A deep, 
rich root run is the best preventive of 
mildew. Where the soil is of a light, 
gravelly or sandy character main crop and 
late Peas will do best in shallow trenches 
prepared somewhat similarly to those in- 
tended for Celery. In this case manure 
is placed under the roots and watering can 
be effectively carried out. The rows ought 
to be quite as far apart, as the varieties 
are known to grow in height, and the 
seeds sown thinly. One of the greatest 
mistakes of kitchen gardening is that of 
allowing the crops to become overcrowded 
through insufficient thinning. This applies 
to nearly every crop in all kinds of soils. 
Peas and Beans are, perhaps, amongst the 


first to suffer when overcrowding is 
allowed. Not only do they yield’ an in- 


ferior crop, but the period of cropping is 
also of shorter duration. Thinning should 
be earried out in two operations, and the 
earlier it is done the better are the results. 
. W: GALLOP. 
SCOTLAND. 

Hardy fruit.—Seldom have the prospects 
of a successful fruit season been more 
promising. The absence of severe frosts 
during the blooming has been noteworthy, 
and now that foliage is rapidly clothing 
the trees the risk of damage has, to a 
great extent, been minimised. At the same 
time precautions must still be taken at 
night. With Morello Cherries now in 
flower. the wall-fruit bloom is brought to 
a close. These occasionally drop their 
fruit before stoning, and in such cases it 
may be inferred that the soil is deficient of 
lime. This must be rectified by a dressing 
of lime-rubble or of pure lime. Peaches 
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and Nectarines have set well. In the case 
of the latter there is this year a larger 
proportion of twin and triple fruits. When 
the set is sparse these, if timely thinned to 
a single fruit, swell away satisfactorily, 
but when, as is the case this year, there 
is a full set, it is always advisable to re- 
move these as soon as possible. Both in 
the case of Nectarines and of Peaches, full 
exposure to the sun from their earliest 
period is necessary if highly-coloured 
fruits be required, and not only does this 
exposure give colour, but it adds in no 
slight degree to the flavour of the fruits. 
During the week a little tentative thinning 
has been done among the earliest Peaches 
and Nectarines, now approaching Hazel 
Nuts in size, and on sunny days syringing 
is done about 8 p.m. ‘This keeps the trees 
free of aphis, which is apt to6 be trouble- 
some just at this time. Plums are, so far, 
equally promising. Opportunity has been 
taken to complete the watering of Plum- 
trees on walls, and attention in this re- 
spect has been paid to Pears, now passing 
out of bloom. These have flowered remark- 


ably freely, Winter Nelis and Easter 
Beurré being literally smothered with 
bloom. While this profusion is all very 


well from a spectacular point of view, 
observation has convinced me that in such 
cases a large percentage of the bloom is 
infertile, and hand-fertilisation has been 
resorted to. Apples upon walls, including 
Ribston Pippin, Nonpareil, and Margil are 
flowering rather in advance of their usual 
period. Here, too, the outlook is 
encouraging. 

Shrubberies.—A few surviving Laurels 
have been dressed over during the week. 
As these are now in very limited numbers 
the necessary topping of young shoots was 


done with knives. This makes a much 
more satisfactory finish than trimming 


with shears, or even with-secateurs, and 
the foliage is not mutilated. Many Bar- 
berries of different, varieties are highly 
effective; Lilacs are upon the point of ex- 
panding, as is the Mexican Orange-flower 
(Choysia ternata); while Rhododendrons 
of all kinds are at the height of their dis- 
play. Two varieties at present extremely 
attractive are Mrs. Cathcart and that 
large and free Rhododendron, Kettledrum. 
The first display of Azaleas will be pro- 
vided before the week ends by the Ghent 
Azaleas, the sweetly-scented, Honeysuckle- 
like blooms of which are always apprecia- 
ted. Skimmias in bloom promise well, and 
judging by the display of flower upon 
Hollies there are prospects of abundance 
of berries. Hardy Fuchsias in sheltered 
places are in plentiful bud, and a week 
ought to see them in full bloom. During 
the week the majority of shrubberies has 


been lightly hoed and raked over. Large 
colonies of London Pride (Saxifraga 
umbrosa), and the Summer Snowflake 


(Leucojum sstivum) are. showing up well 
beneath the flowering shrubs. 

Melons in pits.—A beginning has been 
made with Melons in pits. These are 
planted at intervals of a fortnight, until 
the pits, which are filled with fermenting 
materials, are occupied. Formerly the 
seeds were sown where the plants were 
intended to grow, but of late years these 
are raised in pots and transferred to their 
fruiting quarters when the temperature is 
right. These plants are, I think, less 
susceptible to canker than those sown in 
the bed. Fairly heavy loam, with an 
admixture of lime, is used as a staple, and 
as the heat declines the temperature is 
kept at the necessary height by hot-water 
pipes, a flow and return running along the 
side of the pits. 

Flower-beds and borders. — Beds from 
which the earliest Tulips, now over, have 
been remoyed, were, during the week, 
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cleaned, raked, «and sown with hardy 
annuals. Such things as Eschscholtzias, | 
Saponaria, Poppies, Lavatera, and Collin- 
sia were used, and although the season is 
getting on for sowing annuals, these things, 
asa rule, give a good and brilliant display 
in August and September. A further sow-} 
ing of Mignonette has gone in. Owing to} 
trouble with chaffinches and sparrows it is} 
necessary to dress this seed with red-lead, | 
Cosmos raised in heat has been planted) 
out, and hardy Chrysanthemums are being 
got out in good masses of distinct colours. 
The absence of frosts has permitted things 
of a half-hardy nature to be put out earlier 
than usual to harden off, and this has set} 
free a number of frames and pits for other) 
purposes.’ Parrot Tulips, T. retroflexa, 
and T. Gesneriana are noteworthy as being) 
almost three weeks before their usual time 
of blooming in’ these gardens, and 11". 
fulgens is showing colour, but not. yet ex 
panded. An improyed variety of T. retro- 
flexa, styled T. r. grandiflora, is worthy) 
of attention. Hardy plants, from now 
ouward, are looked over once a week, inj 
order that necessary support may be giver! 
as it becomes necessary, and before wint 
or rain knocks the stems about. Dielytis) 
spectabilis and the yellow Asphodeline (A) 
lutea) are noteworthy at present in th 
hardy borders. 

Carnations in pots.—During the week @ 
quantity of Malmaison Jarnations has 
peen taken from an unheated house il 
which they have been over the winter, ak 
plunged in a bed of ashes out-of-doors i 
the shelter of a greenhouse. We afr 
rather over-stocked with the varief, 
Princess of Wales, but the blooms, if de 
layed for.a time, will be useful in July 0 
August. In the same bed a good numbe 
of perpetual-flowering varieties has als 
peen plunged. These, in response to | 
pinching some time ago, have broke 
freely and shape well. A further pinchin 
will be given in a month’s time, but as th 
plants are already in 6-inch pots 2 
further root-run will be given, The syring 
is being used among these in the afte 
noon. Two separaté batches of winte 
flowering seedlings have gone into 3-ine 
and 4-inch pots respectively. At preser 
these are being grown in a house which 
kept as cool as possible. Flower 
plants are being allowed a little stimulan 
liquid manure and an approved fertilise 
in solution being given alternately twit 
a week. >t 

Vegetable garden.—Attention is beir 
paid to successional crops of Peas ar 
Broad Beans. The latter are largely — 
request throughout the season, and 











larger area of ground is devoted to the 
culture than is generally the case. S0v 


ings are made at intervals of ten da, 
until the end of May, but unless the s¢ 
son is very favourable the last sowing 
more by way of “risking it.’ Und 
deep cultivation fly is seldom troublesom 
and a cool situation, rather sheltered 1ré 
the mid-day sun, is selected. <A 50-ya 
row of Taylor’s Late Windsor was put 0 
during the week. Further sowings Of t 
Gladstone Pea and of Walker’s Perpet# 
3earer have been made.. After a nun 
of years Veitch’s Perfection is again bei 
tried. The last time this variety was Us 
the selection seemed to be a poor one, 4 
the crop was disappointing. <A furth 
sowing of Turnips (Beck’s Golden Stor 
has been made, more Lettuces have be 
planted and further sowings made, & 
Parsnips have been thinned. Celery 
now being hardened off, as is Celeri: 
Asparagus is abundant and of gc 
quality. Another sowing of Cucunibs 
and of Vegetable Marrows has been ma 


during the week. W. McGurroa 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. : 
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| LAW AND CUSTOM. 
J 
j 


ROADSIDE RIGHTS. 


jaNy readers probably have gardens 
‘djoining highways, and one is often called 
pon to answer questions as to the road- 
ide rights, particularly in regard to hedge 
atting, and very often in regard to the 
ights arising out of herbage on the road- 
de adjoining the garden or allotment, as 
le Case may be. 
By the Highway Act of 1835 no tree, 
ush, or shrub may be planted on any 
irriage or cartway, or within a distance 
£15 feet from the centre thereof, whether 
a the footpath or on private land adjoin- 
ig. If the local surveyor considers that 
ay highway is prejudiced by the shade of 
edges or trees adjoining (except trees 
lanted for ornament or shelter to any 
ouse, building, or courtyard), and that 
m and wind are excluded from the high- 
ay to its detriment, he may obtain a 
immons against the owner of the trees or 
edge requiring him to show cause why 
ley should not be removed, and the magis- 
‘ates may decide what is to be done, 
hether they are to be lopped or pruned, 
3 the case may be, and the owner must 
fen comply or the local authority can do 
ie work at his cost. 
As regards the property in the herbage 
ithe roadside, I must point out first of all 
iat when a highway is dedicated to the 
iblic use the soil remains vested in the 
ndowners on either side, through whose 
‘operty. the right of passage has been 
‘anted. A highway must begin at some 
me, and it generally begins as a footway, 
ilarging into a carriageway over some- 
Mdy’s land. That somebody permits a 
ght of passage, but never actually gives 
9 the ownership of the soil, though he 
ses control over it. As a general rule, 
erefore, the pasturage on either side 
‘longs to the adjoining owners, and the 
WwW presumes that the adjoining owners 
main proprietors of the soil, meeting each 
her at an imaginary line drawn down the 
iddle of the highway. ‘There are cases, 
ywever, in which this right of roadside 
iSturage has been vested in the highway 
ithority, especially when there is an 
oclosure Act affecting the road, but where 
»such right has been acquired by the loca] 
thority the owner or his tenant is 
titled on either side to his pasturage, and 
ay allow his cattle to graze up and down, 
id may take action against any other per- 
nS who claim roadside pasturage as 
aspassers. 
There are numerous other points of law 
‘ecting owners and occupiers of roadside 
rdens. I will, in conclusion, refer to 
e€more. Many such owners and occupiers 
mplain of the incursion into their 
rdens through the front gate of cattle 
Ssing along the road. Itis not a pleasant 
ing to have a beautiful garden trampled 
‘over by a stray bullock, nor to have your 
ting Cabbages eaten off by sheep. Are the 
mers of such animals liable for the 
Mage they do? As a rule they are not. 
is lawful to drive cattle in a proper 
immer along the highway, and if during 
2 process of such driving the cattle arrive 
an open gate and wander in, it cannot be 
id that the person driving them is 
cessarily guilty of any negligence, and 
gligence must be proved in order to 
tain satisfaction for damage of that sort. 
‘e cattle must be lawfully upon the high- 
ly, and if it can be shown that the eattle 
lich do the damage were stray cattle, not 
charge of anybody, but trespassers on 
2 highroad, there is something more to 
Said, and in such eases it may be pos- 
le to show that there was negligence on 
> part of their owner, BAERISTER. 





| Villiers-Stuart. 


BOOKS. 
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“GARDENS OF THE GREAT 
MUGHALS.’’* 

Mrs. Vittrers Sruart has written an 
entertaining book on old Indian gardens, 
a subject that has seldom been dealt with 
in gardening literature. Those who have 
seen the beautiful gardens surrounding 
the old palaces in India will understand 
and appreciate’ the excellent descriptions 
of them. Those who have not enjoyed 
this privilege will be interested in the 
book, especially as it is copiously illus- 
trated in colour by the authoress, by repro- 
ductions of photographs, and by facsimile 
copies of old prints of views and plans, 
most of which are as quaint as they are 
impossible. Compared with modern gar- 
dens of Europe and the West, these 
Eastern gardens are very different in de- 
sign and, necessarily, different in charac- 
ter of vegetation grown in them, and this 
particularly applies to the “gardens de- 
scribed in this book, which were made 
centuries ago and in many cases have not 
come under the influence of Western ideas. 
The gardens in the Hast differ from those 
ir the West, chiefly because they are con- 
sidered more important adjuncts to the 
dwelling than they are in cold climates, 
as open-air life there is more general. 
Consequently,, much thought has been 
given to the design of Indian palace gar- 
dens so as to make them harmonise with 
the manners and customs of the people, 
As a rule, they are enclosed by high walls. 
These are primarily intended for protec- 
tion against the intruder, and also as a 
place where the female part of the com- 
munity can be in purdah; hence every 
palace has its zenana garden sacred to 
women, and where no man is ever allowed 
to intrude even for garden operations. 

The design of the gardens generally 
takes the form of straight lines and 
Squares cut up into symmetrical divisions, 
for curves and irregular lines were never 


followed by the early garden makers. 
This straight-lined arrangement is a 


matter of necessity, chiefly on account of 
the facilities it gives for irrigation by 
water channels, as every Indian garden 
must be provided with an abundant sup- 
ply of water. The paths are usually 
paved, often with white marble for cool- 
ness, and these, together with water pools 
and fountain basins, contribute to a feel- 
ing of coolness even in the hottest weather. 

The absence of the green lawns of 
Western gardens is accounted for by the 
difficulty of keeping grass green, but the 
compensation for this is the luxuriance of 
the vegetation and gorgeous effect of 
brilliant colours that succeed each other 
in ever-changing variety. 

The authoress naturally enlarges upon 
such glorious gardens as the Taj at Agra 
and other famous gardens of Delhi, Lahore, 
and many other places in Céntral India, 
and the illustrations she gives in water 
colour faithfully portray their delights, 
and she intersperses her descriptive notes 
upon them with the traditions and anec- 
dotes of their owners and dwellers in by- 
gone days. She notes and laments the 
fact that in many cases these old gurdens 
are in decay, and not a few have been 
altered or destroyed in order to give place 
to gardens laid out according to Western 
ideas.’ Such is the indisputable fact, and 
we sympathise ‘with her in this respect. 
She deprecates the change as all do who 
would like to see the old traditions in 
every country maintained. But even in 
conservative India, manners and customs, 
even in gardening, are undergoing a 





* The Gardens of the Great Mughals,” by Mrs. 
London: Adam and Charles Black~ 
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change, which is the natural sequence of 
the frequent visits of the native princes to 
Europe, where they see gardening carried 
out to perfection, and return with a desire 
to Westernise their gardens. Conse- 
quently, old gardens haye been destroyed 
and European gardens substituted, but not 
always with success. Theauthoress asserts 
that for the ‘ plentiful lack of flowers in 
her garden sketches Indian garden craft 
must not be held responsible. It is mainly 
due to the influence of the MPnelish land- 
scape gardeners and their fixed belief in 
the universal virtue of mown Grass.” I 
do not agree with this sweeping assertion, 
as there was never so much colour effect 
in old Indian gardens before as there is 
now with the introduction of the brilliant 
flora of California, Mexico, and other 
tropical countries yielding brilliant flowers 
that can be grown to perfection in India 
and which are taken full advantage of by 
native as well as Buropean gardeners 
there. 

Another reason for the change in old- 
time gardens in India is due te the pro- 
gress of sanitary science, for since it has 
been proved that stagnant water near 
dwellings is favourable for the breeding of 
Tuosquitoes and, consequently, the spread- 
ing of malaria, the order has been passed 
in many palace gardens that all stagnant 
water pools and fountain basins are to be 
abolished, and this fact alone deprives the 
gardens of the chief charm of water ir a 
tropical garden. 

The tourist who contemplates a visit to 
India should certainly get the book to 
read up on the way, and become pressred 
for the visit to the gardens of ine Creat 
Mughals. W. G. 


“FLOWERING PLANTS OF THER 
. RIVIDRA.’’* 

Turis is a nice little book; and should be 
very useful to people in that sunny 
country in the winter who like to study 
its flora. It will not be of very great use 
to gardeners who do not often get to the 
Riviera. The plates are good, but perhaps 
too much reduced to show the true beauty 
of the plants. The author has done his 
work very well, and is clearly a good 
student of hardy and alpine plants gener- 
ally. The book is, happily, not printed on 
the tin-shiny paper of the day, so far as 
the letterpress is concerned, except the 
cuts, which are on a clayed paper. 








“BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS.’’ } 
WE always sympathise with every effort to 
make our beautiful native flowers and 
trees better known, and therefore we wel- 
come this bold attempt. It is one of the 
big books of the time, perhaps too big, 
because many of the things could have 
been as well drawn on a demi S8vo. page. 
3ut it is well done, and the letterpress is 
not, we are thankful to say, on the glazed 
paper of the day, and the drawings are 
carefully made, and the botany. in the 
hands of Professor Boulger we may be 
sure is quite sound as regards technieali- 
ties. English names are used, and rightly, 
before the Latin; but the English name is 
wrongly applied to the Bull-rush, which 
is not Typha, but a tall, true rush; the 
best English name is Reed Mace. Chang- 
ing the name of the Wych Elm is a mis- 
take. Ulmus montana is the best name 
for it. 

The drawings are carefully done, and 
the greens are well shown, so far as we 
know them; but the colours of the flowers 
leave much to be desired. The old books, 
like those of Sowerby and Squire, were 





* “Flowering Plants of the Riviera,” by H. Stuart 
Thompson. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 39, 
Paternoster-row, E.C. 7s. ‘6d. 

+ “ British Flowering» Plants,” By Mrs. Henry Perrin. 
London: Bernard Quaritch, 11, Grafton-street, W. 
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much better in that way. 
not take the place of those; and it only 
deals with a limited number of plants. 


The defect of this book and all books of | 
the kind is that they leave out natural | 


beauty and all artistic effect. A natural 
group of Yews like those at Kingley Vale 
would be far more instructive than a 
technical account of the dissection of a 


flower. Anyone who wishes to examine 
the minute anatomy of a Nettle or a 
Groundsel flower has plenty of oppor- 


tunity for doing so, whereas the beauty of 
many native things is not so easily made 
known. 

A single Snowdrop straggling up the 
page has a ghastly effect, whereas a sketch 
of a naturally-grown group of Snowdrops 
might be a very pretty thing; and so with 
Solomon’s Seal and many of our native 
plants that are beautiful in habit. 

To do such work well, requires an 
artist, and he is not easily got. Mr. Alfred 
Parsons once thought of a book on our 
native plants grouped naturally, but he 
was taken possession of by the Academy, 


and so we have heard nothing more about | risk 
\ Oo air 


it. Perhaps, however, this is asking for 
too much in the present vogue of technical 
and analytical details over natural beauty. 





BEES. 


SPRING FEEDING OF BEES. 

Ir there is ahy doubt that the bees are 
short of food, feeding should be resorted 
to at once. It is far too cold for the hives 
to be examined at present, but in any case 
it is safe to give the bees food. TELE 
remains cold, candy is still the safest food 
to give them. It is rather a troublesome 
job to make candy in the ordinary way, 
as if not carefully done the sugar will be 
burnt. If the sugar is burnt the 
would suffer from disease. A simpler 
method has lately been tried and found a 
success, and that is to pour boiling syrup 
on dry sugar. It has been found that 
about 1 Ib. avoirdupois of water to 8 Ib. 
of sugar makes a _ very good candy. 
Taking the 8 lb. of sugar and removing 
2 Ib. of it, make the 2 Ib. into syrup with 
about a pint of water. 
of dry sugar left. Put the dry sugar into 
small boxes with no lids. Get the syrup 
up to the boil. and pour it while boiling hot 
on to the dry sugar. This would make a 
candy about the consistency of thick 
mortar. Leave it to cool for a few hours 
and solid granular cakes will be the 
result. 

There are many advantages about candy 
feeding. 
over the feed-hole and cover it up warm. 
A busy man can then leave the hives for 
days knowing that the bees will be doing 
well. Towards the end of Mareh syrup 
should be given instead of candy. If you 
have any honey to spare put very small 
quantities into the syrup when you are 
going to use it for candy. This will make 
the bees very lively. There are not a few 
bee-keepers who try to avoid spring feed- 
ing altogether, as bees cannot be kept too 
quiet during the early months of the year. 
These would say, 
in September, and leave them 
least 20 lb. of food well sealed. <A witty 
American (Arthur CC. Miller) says; 
‘“‘Stimulative feeding for spring should 
always be done in the fall. 
you think they will need, then double it, 
and then add half as much again for good 





measure.’ Then, he says in effect, you | 


ean forget you have got any bees till late 
in the spring. This is excellent advice, 
put in any case feed now if you have any 
doubts. In some winters they eat more 
than others. 
Christmas and a great deal since. 

means a heavy consumption of food. 


This 


There will be 6 Ib. | 


This book does | 








The general state of the bees can be 
fairly guessed by looking at them as they 
fly in and out of the hives. If they are 
carrying in pollen very vigorously there 
cannot be very much wrong. At any rate 
that is my experience, and I have kept 
bees for thirty-three years. 

It is sad that many bee-keepers -in 
various parts of the country are losing 
great numbers of their stocks by the Isle 
of Wight disease. Some have lost forty 
or fifty stocks. This is a very great loss, 
and many years must elapse before they 
can recoup themselves. There is said to 
be a remedy for it, but so far people do 
not seem to have tried it much. 

CYNTHIA. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Carnation leaves diseased (L. V. A.).—The 
leaves are afiected by the Carnation leaf-spot. 
If all the plants are badly affected it would be 


better to burn them and start with clean 
stock. A close, stuffy condition favours its 
development. Overhead dryness with plenty 


often keeps it at bayt Occasionally 
spraying with sulphur and soft soap is also 
helpful. 

Plants for conservatory (J. O. Galligher).— 
At the time you refer to you could have 
Tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, Liliums, Mar- 
guerites, Heliotropes, Zonal and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, etc. Then for the early autumn 
you could have early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, and as you wish for sweet-scented 
plants you could grow some of the sweet- 
scented Pelargoniums. 


Lifting Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. (B.).—Lift 
the Tulips and Hyacinths, and lay them in a 
spare piece of ground until the foliage dies off 
naturally. If you cut the leaves off you will 
ruin them. After the foliage has ripened off 
lift the bulbs, clean them, and store away 
until you wish to plant again. One thing you 
must be careful of, and that is not to plant 


| in a prominent position, as such bulbs will not 


bees | 


| 
| 


It is only necessary to put it | 


flower so well next year. If you want to suc- 
ceed you must get fresh bulbs. Daffodils, if 
you must lift them, should be treated in the 
same way. f 

Mildew upon Rose Maréchal Niel under 
glass (H.Byles).—The shootsyou send have been 
severely attacked by mildew. Although there 
are many things to be obtained that will cure 
the mildew which has developed upon the 
foliage, yet the disease continues to appear for 
some time upon the young shoots as they un- 
fold. It is obvious, therefore, that to rid your 
plants of mildew they must be very carefully 
sprayed at frequent intervals, so that the 
spores of the fungus as soon as they appear 
have no chance to grow. Sulphide of potas- 
sium is a certain preventive if applied 
promptly. Use it at the rate of 4 oz. to 
1 gallon of water. At the’ same time as you 
are using this remedy, take care to prevent 
cold draughts or a sudden fall or rising in the 
temperature of the structure. Try and pro- 
duce a thick, leathery foliage upon your plant 
by giving abundance of air, which your plant 
has evidently lacked, judging by the growths 
you send, from the commencement of its 
growth. Be very careful also in watering. A 
thorough good watering is much better than 
little driblets. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cutting down the white Broom (Myrtle, 
Sussex).—You may cut down the Broom as 





feed the bees up well | 
with at | 


Give them all | 


Bees here were flying up to | 


hard as you like if the plant is young and 
vigorous. The cutting down, however, depends 
greatly on the age and size of the plants. If 
they are very old and leggy—as seems to be 
the case with your specimen—it is very pos- 
sible that if cut down too hard they will not 
again start into growth. The best time to cut 
down is immediately after flowering. 


| Shrubs from cuttings (Youngster).—All the 
subjects named can be struck from euttings 
of the current season’s shoots taken in August, 
put firmly into sandy soil, and placed in a 
frame kept close and shaded till rooted. 
About 6 inches is a very suitable length for 
| the cuttings. The Laurel, Privet, and Pyrus 
| japonica may also be struck in a sheltered 
| border out-of-doors, working some sand into 
| the soil. The cuttings may be from 8 inches 
| to a foot long, burying two-thirds in the 
ground. ’ 


VEGETABLES. 
Black spot on Tomatoes (W. Puchnell).— 
Your Tomatoes are badly affected with a 
fungus known as Black spot. It is generated, 
without doubt, in the flower or fertile organs, 
as it invariably begins in the flower apex, and 
| spreads over the fruits. Your plants are 
evidently too freely watered and too highly 
manured. Withhold water considerably ; gather 
every spotted fruit at once and destroy them ; 
| also turn on a little heat if you have such. 
| Make up a solution of soft soap and sulphur 
| or milk and sulphur, and wet over the hot- 





water pipes thickly when they are hot, shut- 
ting up the house close at night. Répeat this 
on three alternate nights, and give all the air 
you can in the day. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





An Inquirer.—The best way is to grub up 
such a tree and use it as firewood. It willj 
never do any good. Twins.—Basic slag is a 
very slow-acting manure, and would be of 
little use for. plants, etc., under glass.—- 
Helen M. Corsar.—Your best plan would be ta} 
lift the turf and fork in a good dressing of 
rotten manure. If you use liquid-manure you 
will have to lift the turf so as to be able to 
loosen the soil to allow of the liquid the more 
easily reaching the roots. Should you decide 
to use the liquid-manure you must first 
thoroughly soak the soil before applying this 
——North Riding. —The Saxifrage you describ 
is undoubtedly the Meadow Saxifrage (f} 
geranulata). S. Maweana is similar to 8. Cam- 
posi, syn. 8S. Wallacei.m—J. O. Galligher.—Any 
builder in your neighbourhood could form 
with concrete a round. tank, facing it with) 
cement and having a concrete bottom, fixing} 
the pipe you refer to in the centre and using it 
for keeping the tank full. Care must be taken) 
to have an overflow, otherwise the water willi 
get stagnant._H. P. S.—‘‘ Canary-keeping for 
Amateurs,” W. T. Green, 1s. net.——A. W. Roti- 
well.—Your best plan will be to visit the 
gardens in your neighbourhood, and in this 
way see what plants succeed and choose what) 
ever you care for. Alfred Hand.—A freak, 
and of value only as a curiosity. Mond.-- 
You will find an article re ‘“‘Making an 
Asparagus-bed’”’ in our issue of March 7th, 
1914, page 163, a copy of which can be had of 
the publisher. Any further information we 
shall. be pleased to give you.——_F’. A. W.—The 
cause of failure to bloom is evidently due tc 
an attack of green-fly, which was present in 
large numbers on the plant you send.——F’. K 
—See reply to H. Byles re ‘‘ Mildew on Mare- 
chal Niel Rose.”——R. Robertson.—You willl 
find it far better and cheaper to get an rd 
mate from a firm which specialises in tar 
paving.—Interested,_A very expensive and 
altogether useless procedure. Far better have 
the piece of ground thoroughly trenched to 2 
depth of, say,.2 feet, and while the work i 
being done incorporate plenty of horse’ manure 
at the same time loosening with a long-prongeé 
fork the clay in the bottom of each trench, on 
this also placing a good layer of manure with 
road-grit—not from tar-mac roads—ashes, lime 
rubble, and any other loosening material yor 
can procure. 



























NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—B. P.—i, Pyrus.Mahw 
floribunda; 2, The Nepaul Laburnum (Piptan 
thus nepalensis); 3, Spirea Thunbergi; 4 
Amelanchier canadensis. L—1; > The “Bae 
Marguerite (Agathza coelestis); 2, Megase: 
cordifolia; 3, Ornithogalum nutans; 4, Saxi 
fraga cespitosa.——S. F. W.—1, Triteleia uni 
flora lilacina; 2, Arabis albida; 3, Aubrietis 
Campbelli; 4, Pulmonaria officinalis.——B. A.— 
1. Santolina incana; 2, Berberis Darwini; ¢ 
Thymus lanuginosus; 4, Nepeta Glechoni 
variegata. M.—1, Exochorda grandiflora; % 
Kalmia latifolia; 3, Ribes aureum; 4, Daphno 
Laureola. C. B—1, Paulownia imperialis; @ 
Amelanchier canadensis; 3, Choisya ternata; ¢ 
Prunus Padus. L. May.—i, Scilla campanv 
lata alba; 2, Saxifraga (Megasea) ligulata;'¢ 
Sedum carneum variegatum; 4, Saxifragi 
granulata  fl.-pl——Margaret.—Please _ seni 
when in flower, and pack in small tin box t 
keep fresh._—M. W. Gorey—The Japan Ceda 
(Cryptomeria elegans). Any tree and shrul 
nurseryman could supply this——F. A. = 
Swainsona galegifolia alba. G. 7. B- 
Sedum prealtum; 2, Geum rivale; 3, Veromicé 
rentianoides: 4, Saxifraga tridactylites; © 
Please send better specimen; 6, Saxifraga mur 
coides atropurpurea probably, Some of you 
specimens are so insignificant that their name 
could only be guessed at. Why send micre 
scopic, leafless, and in some instances almos 
flowerless scraps? 


Sey of fruit.—H. A. S.—Apple not recot 
nisea, 





























CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Gro. CooLING AND Sons, Bath.—Roses in Pot: 
Climbing Plants, etc. 
Be St. Albans.—Old World Hard 
Flowers. E 
BE. A. Waits, Lrp., Beltring, Paddock Woot 
Kent.—In a Perfect Garden. 


National Sweet Pea Society.—In coms 
quence of the political unrest in Belfast, th 
Trish Rose and Floral Society has decided t 
abandon its show for this year, and Owl 
to the same cause the National Sweet Pe 
Society will not be able to hold a provincia 
show this year. Schedules of the London sho’ 
may be had by applying to the Secretary 
Henry D. Tigwell, Greenford, Middlesex. 





United Horticultural Benefit and Pre 
vident Society.At the monthly committe 
meeting, held at the Royal Horticultural Bal 
on Monday, May 11th, a member who joiue 
the society in 1877 and lapsed in 1912 had. 
sum of £107 15s. standing to his credit, thi 
sum being passed for payment to him, 
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2 3 in spite of its abused climate, is a great 
ee et atae a t ei pe gardening land, as we can grow so many 
sa x pes Me hs te sate ae ‘ aa things of Southern Hurope. I saw three 
Bae, els eee motes Che. OWer gay kinds of Pittosporum quite happy at 

sjlooming well on a sheltered wall. Will 


my readers kindly tell me how it does out- 
if-doors with them?—S. W. 

Haberlea rhodopensis. .— A charming 
twart hardy plant, something like Ramon- 
lia, from Sir Frank Crisp. The point is to 
ret enough of it, and do it well. Probably 


he cool side of a rock garden or even beds. 


£ American plants would be the _ best 
‘or it. 

Fendlera rupicola.—A distinct shrub 
suited for a low wall, so far as we know. 
m any case, it was in bloom against one 
if Wakehurst lately, making a good addi- 
ion to the May-flowering shrubs. It is 
Wexican, and may want a little care until 
t becomes: plentiful.—W. 

Lewisia Columbiana. — Lewisias 
umong my failures—any planted have 
shrivelled away. I do not know what to 
lo with them. Yet they are very interest- 
ing Rocky Mountain plants that in some of 
yur. now numerous rock gardens should 
ind a home. L. Columbiana is a very 





are 


oretty one, with wiry, red stems, and 
range-tinted buds. The flowers’ did 
10t travel. From Sir Frank Crisp. Some 


reader who succeeds with them might tell 
is how.—W., Susser. 

Rubus deliciosus.—Among the many 
yeautiful flowering shrubs of this season 
this is one of the most attractive. Last 
year it did not flower well, but this year it 
iS a mass of bloom (May 18th). I have it 
in front of a wall at the end of an alley, 
where it is a striking and beautiful object. 
[t covers a space of about 6 feet square. 
The flowers, each about 3 inches across, 
are like a large single white Rose. I 
should like to grow it as a bush in the 
open, but am doubtful of its hardiness in 
such a position.—H. M., Dumfriesshire. 

The nightingale in gardens.—In some 
districts where it once was abundant the 
nightingale is now less frequent. It is a 
loss, and one I cannot account for. 
Hungarian friend of mine tells me the bird 
is yery fond of frequenting Lilac bushes. 
In his country the bush is probably wild. 
In the hope of pleasing the nightingale, I 
intend to plant a number of suckers of the 
common Lilac on a neglected bank near a 
stream and within hearing distance of the 
house. The bird in our country does not 
love high ground, not frequenting places 
above 500 feet elevation.—Sussex. 
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Wakehurst the other day, and they led me 
to think that probably more plants from 
New Zealand would grow in our country 
than we know of.—W. 

Viola cornuta, var. Fragrance Queen.— 
This is a charming addition to the several 
varieties of this beautiful species. V. cor- 
nuta purpurea has always flowered much 
earlier than either the original or the 
white variety, and its growth is freer: In 
the variety Fragrance Queen the habit of 
the plant is more tufted and also more 
robust-looking, and the flowers appear to 
have stouter and shorter foot-stalks than 
the variety V. c. purpurea. The colour of 
Fragrance Queen is indeed beautiful, 
blue-violet perhaps aptly describing it, and 
the flowers are better also. When first 
gathered their fragrance is not unlike 
that of the Sweet Violet, but this seems to 
pass off after a time.—D. B. CRANE. 

Iris paradoxa.—Among Irises which are 
considered rather difficult to manage, this 
is usually included. In the majority of 
eases this difficulty may be traced to 
planting in soil of a too heavy or too re- 
tentive nature. Quite recently I saw I. 
paradoxa in splendid form, the plants 
growing in an exceptionally porous 
medium, which consisted largely of burnt 
clay and wood-ashes. In districts where 
the rainfall is excessive it is advisable to 
afford the plants some protection from the 
humid conditions which prevail, and this 
can easily be done by covering with sheets 
of glass. Under such treatment I was 
assured I. paradoxa will survive the 
coldest winter, and its singularly beautiful 
and striking flowers are annually freely 
produced during late April or early May in 
this district. KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Punica Cranatum (Pomegranate) in 
Clo’ster.—On visiting Hartpury House, 
Glo’ster, the seat of Mrs. Gordon Canning, 
last week, I was astonished to see this 
shrub blooming very freely. The plant is 
growing against a south wall, which ap- 
pears to have been at one time the back of 
a lean-to greenhouse. The house was 
taken down years ago, and the plant in 
question has not received the least protec- 
tion since. Whether it was cut off close 
to the ground it is impossible to say, but 
the old trunk is still there, and from this 
sprang a quantity of shoots, which, having 
been trained against the wall, now cover a 
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large space, and in a few days will be 


clothed with showy flowers. It is seldom 
that one sees the Pomegranate flourish so 
well in the open, except in the south, but, 
no doubt, the soil and situation have much 
to do with the well-being of many plants. 
The soil at Hartpury is of a marly nature. 
—H. C. P. 

Tufted Pansy ary Burnie.—I have just 
been reading ina contemporary a note sug- 


| gesting that the above-mentioned variety 


sort (Hdina) are good for 
”» Mary Burnie is one 
of the most uncertain sorts, owing to its 
propensity to sport. In its original 
character it is a lovely cream, rayless 
flower of extra large size, with a narrow, 
bluish border which heightens its effect. 
Its disposition to sport, however, renders 
it useless for the purpose recommended in 
the note in question, as the character of 
the sport is a series of splashes of a bluish 
colour throughout the flower. The habit 
of the plant is quite unsuited for garden 
embellishment. There are so many really 
first-class Tufted Pansies nowadays that 
there is no need to grow plants of the un- 
certain character of the variety. under 
notice. I would much rather plant Lady 
Knox or Cream King than Mary Burnie in 
conjunction with Edina.—D. B. C. 
Saxifraga aretioides primulina.—If in 
floral beauty and decorative value this 
still rare kind has to play second fiddle to 
such as Boydi, Faldonside, Pauline, and 
others, it yet possesses a merit of its own 
in that it blooms at a season when nearly 
all of the yellow-flowered kinds are past. 
The typical species, S. aretioides, flowers 
naturally at the same time, but, while 
choice, is inferior to the above. Both are 
dwarf growing and suited for crevice 
planting in the rock garden, where but 
little soil is found, and where good drain- 
age is assured. Both, too, are excellent 
for pots and the alpine-house. The origin 
of the above is not generally known, and 
its parentage is sometimes given as apicu- 
lata x aretioides. I have good reason for 
believing, however, that it occurred as a 
chance seedling from the type, and apart 


and another 
““two-colour beds. 


from this there is no suggestion of S. 
apiculata influence either in habit or 
flower. The variety originated with the 


late Mr. James Atkins at Painswick, who, 
forty years ago, had in his home in the 
Cotswolds one of the choicest collections 
of encrusted species I had up to then seen. 
These lime-lovers, as I believe them to 
be, seemed to revel in the magnesian lime- 
stone chippings so freely mingled with the 
soil.—E. J. 
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The Laburnum is blooming very freely 
this year. I never recollect having seen 
the trees so full of flower. On the side of 
the hill at Pitchcombe, near Stroud, there 
is a fine old specimen, the largest in the 
district. The trunk close to the ground is 
about 16 feet in circumference; a short 
distance up it divides into four main 
stems, and these are separated again, until 
the tree assumes gigantic proportions, 
some of the main branches being a foot or 
more in diameter. This is a very late 
variety, and does not bloom until most of 
the others in the neighbourhood have gone 
out of flower. The racemes are long and 
the flowers appear to be of a lighter colour. 
Whether this is due to the age of the tree 
or whether it is a different variety, I do 
not know, but it was certainly distinct 
from anything I have hitherto seen.— 
Hee. oP, 

Sweet Sultan.—It may be safely asserted 
that in a general way this annual is not 
very satisfactory. Some soils do not seem 
to suit it, but most of the failures arise 
from root disturbance. Transplanting 
seems to be almost fatal to its well-being. 
I have heard good gardeners say that it is 
one of the most difficult things they have 
ever had to deal with, the young plants, 
although healthy, refusing to go away, so 
that their value for cutting is seriously 
impaired. This has been my experience. 
Every time I transplanted I met with 
almost total failure. Only once did I have 
a fair show, and that was when I sowed in 
the open ground, and I believe that this is 
the best way. This annual is tap-rooted, 
and, like most things of its class, resents 
disturbance. Sowing in small pots would 
probably answer very well, as there would 
be no perceptible check.—DBYFLEET. 

Primula involucrata and moisture.— 
The more one sees of the lovely Primula 
involucrata the more one is convinced of 
its love for moist, or, rather, really wet 
places in the garden. I have grown it for 
years yery successfully in a moist, rather 
peaty, bed in a low part of the garden, 
but it is much finer and stronger in every 
way by the side of a little pond, where it 
is saturated with moisture all the year 
round. It is in peaty soil ona shelf of 
conerete which is below the water-line. A 
little drainage laid on this and then soil 
bring up the level of the ground to about 
4 inches above the water. Here P. involu- 
erata makes strong plants, with large 
rosettes of leaves and sturdy, yet graceful, 
stems bearing good, creamy flowers with a 
yellow eye. In most places there is a 
great danger of losing this Primrose owing 
to the fact that it dies down in winter to 
an almost invisible crown.—S. ARNOTT. 

Rhododendron Loderi Diamond.—This is 
a very handsome form, said to be a hybrid 
between R. Aucklandi and R. Fortunei, 
and which received a first-class certificate 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s meet- 
ing on May 5th. Compared with examples 
of the typical Aucklandi on view at the 
same meeting there was little evidence of 
hybrid influence, size, and form of flower, 
with ‘freedom of production favouring R. 
Fortunei. That it was a greatly improved 
form was unmistakable, the variety excel- 
ling in purity of tone, petal texture, and 
size somewhat, although Aucklandi is it- 
self a handsome kind. The larger of the 
widely -expanded, bell-shaped flowers 
measured 6 inches across, and appearing 
in comparatively loose clusters of a dozen 
or more were capable of a fine display. 
R. L. Pink Diamond, which received a 
similar award, only differed in colour, that 
shade of soft pink which appears to 
attract all beholders. The twain came 
from Sir Hdmund Loder’s collection at 
Horsham, and cut from the open furnished 
proof of their great decorative value. 











Tufted Pansy Stobhil! Beauty.—Under 
this name, a season or two ago, a friend 
sent me some cuttings of this Tufted 
Pansy. Although by no means partial to 
“fancy ’’ varieties, I must confess to a 
liking for Stobhill Beauty. The blooms 
are of a good size, in colour a pleasing 
shade of purple, passing in the upper 
petals to a soft lavender. The habit of 
the plants is all that can be desired ; and, 
altogether, the variety is an improvement 
upon a somewhat similar Tufted Pansy, 
Mrs. \ Bellamy. Recently a visitor in- 
formed me that the correct name of this 
plant is Stobhill Gem.—KirRK. 





Barren fruit-trees.—Last year there 
were many barren Apple, Plum, and 


Cherry trees, but the cause was chiefly 
due to the exhausting effect of a too heavy 
crop the previous year, which might have 
been obviated by thinning the fruits or 
feeding the trees. In a sense we are work- 
ing in the dark, as no doubt there is more 
than one cause for barrenness, but the 
matter is being investigated, and possibly 
more light may be given as to the absence 
of pollen in some blossoms. Sometimes 
when there is a good supply of pollen it is 
not properly distributed and the crop 
fails. A warm genial shower when the 
trees are in bloom helps to disperse the 
pollen. This is a matter the cultivator 
can manage himself when the trees are in 
the garden with water available and a 
hose or sprayer at hand. ‘This. season 
there is an abundance of blossom on Apple, 
Plum, and Cherry trees which appears to 
be healthy and strong, and I hope enough 
will set to give us a fair crop.—E. Hoppay. 

Godetias.—These hardy annuals, when 
well. grown, are extremely ornamental, 
the large pure white or brightly-coloured 
blossoms forming fine masses of colour, 
very telling for distant effect; the in- 
dividual flowers, with their shiny satin 
petals, also possessing great beauty. The 
Godetias prefer a light, rich soil. A little 
garden on the fringe of the moor, the open 
soil of which had been well enriched, was 
last year literally ablaze with admirably- 
grown Godetias. The seeds were sown 
where the plants were to bloom, very 
thinly, in the autumn and protected by a 
light covering of well-rotted hotbed 
manure, being thinned to 8 inches apart 
as they increased in size. Neglect of such 
vigorous thinning results in weakly-grown 
plants. Many sow in April or May in the 
open ground, the plants then coming into 
bloom during August and September. The 
most general method of culture, however, 
is that of sowing in seed-pans in the 
autumn, pricking out and wintering in a 
cold frame, and planting out in the spring. 
Many of the newer varieties are especi- 
ally attractive, and amongst these may be 
named The Bride and Duchess of Albany 
(pure white), Lady Albemarle (bright 
erimson), Duchess of Fife (flesh-white 
with a bright carmine spot at the base of 
the petals), and Apple Blossom (pink and 





white). — WyNDHAM ITITZHERBERT, South 
Devon. 
Some more mew  Rhododendrons. 


Speaking from memory, it must be many 
years since two Rhododendrons from the 
same exhibitor were given first-class certi- 
ficates at one meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, as happened on May 5th. 
The varieties so honoured were sent by 
Sir HE. Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, 
where they were raised. The first, Rh. 
Loderi Diamond, was said to be the result 
of a cross between R. Griffithianum or 
Aucklandi, as it is more often termed, and 
R. Fortunei. In its large leaves and size 
of flower it bears a great resemblance to 
R. Griffithianum. The blooms, however, 


are borne in bolder trusses, and are pure 
white in colour, though in the buds there 
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is a plnkish suffusion. It ig, indeed, a 
grand Rhododendron and well worthy of 
the honour conferred upon it. The second, 
R. Loderi Pink Diamond is, in all respects, 
a counterpart of the preceding, except that 
the flowers are of a soft pink tinge] 
Another fine variety was shown by Messrs. 
R. Gill and Sons, Falmouth. This, which 
received an award of merit under the name 
of Gill's Goliath, is but one of many| 
superb kinds that have emanated from the 
same source. This, which is said to be 4 
hybrid between R. Griffithianum and R. 
Thomsoni, has large, widely-expanded 
blossoms borne twelve or fourteen together 
in a head or cluster. The colour is a rieh} 
rose-pink, deeper towards the _ edges.| 
Messrs. Gill also showed cut Rhododen-} 
drons of many other kinds, prominent) 
among them being the distinet tubular- 
flowered QR. Roylei, with R. campylo-| 
carpum, R. Falconeri, and R. Beauty of} 
Tremough. All of these gave evidence of! 
the luxuriant manner in which these noble} 
evergreen shrubs thrive in their Cornisi| 
home. Miss Mangles, Littleworth, Seale,| 
Farnham also showed trusses of some! 
very fine hybrid Rhododendrons. Beside! 
these various hybrid kinds a pretty alpine! 
species from China under the name of R. 
Willmott, with white or whitish flowers, 
was also shown.—K. R. W. | 

The Waratah (Telopea speciosissima).— 
Among uncommon things at the Chelsea 
show just closed was a flowering growth 
of this, one of the most beautiful of Aus- 
tralian Proteads. It was shown by the 
Rey. J. T. Boscawen, from his garden in 
Cornwall. Though it has been in cultiva- 
tion many years, it is but seldom that one. 
sees it in flower, the only occasion I re- 
member having previously seen it in bloom 
was when it was shown, in April, 1882, by 
the late Mr. Green, then gardener at 
Pendell Court. The heads of. flowers 
which terminate the stems are composed of 
innumerable small and curiously-shaped 
florets, all gathered together in one dense 
globose cluster, somewhat similar to an 
incurved Chrysanthemum bloom. The 
flower-head is surrounded by a collar-like 
row of membranous bracts of a deep rich 
crimson, the flowers, of the same colour, 
deepening towards the centre. It is a. 
most remarkable plant, all the more in 
teresting from the fact that it so seldom 
is seen in bloom.—T. 

—— A flower cluster of this Australian 
Protaceous shrub, which was noted at the 
recent Chelsea show (where it secured an 
award of merit and also a cultural com- 
mendation), was probably seen by very 
few visitors, as it was hid away in the 
committee tent. This Telopea, which is a 
native of the Blue Mountains of New 
South Wales, was introduced as long ago 
as 1789. It would appear to have flowered 
under cultivation before long, as it was 
figured in a comparatively early number of 
The Botanical Magazine, under the name 
of Embothrium speciosissinum. Though it 
seems to flower freely in its Australian 
home, and the showy blossoms are hawked 
about the towns, the reverse holds good in 
this country. The first time I saw it in 
bloom was in the gardens of the late Sif! 
George McLeay, Pendell Court. This 
specimen was shown at a meeting of the 

toyal Horticultural Society on April 11th, 
1882, when a _ botanical certificate was 
awarded it. This Telopea forms a rather 
upright evergreen shrub, whose leaves, 
like those of many of its allies, are of a 
firm, leathery texture. Some, especially) 
those on the upper parts of the shoots, are 
much toothed, particularly toward the 
points. The flowers, which are borne in @ 
crowded head, are rich crimson in colour. 
Jach cluster is surrounded by a whorl of 
bright-coloured bracts.—K. R. W. 


























TREES AND SHRUBS. 


; SYRINGA OBLATA. 


TeARLY sixty years ago Robert Fortune 
‘gund this northern Chinese Lilac growing 


4 a garden near Shanghai, and succeeded | 
It | 


n introducing it to the British Isles. 
las never, however, become well known, 
nd was apparently lost to cultivation for 
jany years, reappearing some fifteen or 
wenty years ago under the name of S. 


tiraldi, M. Lemoine, of Nancy, distribut- | 


G 








and there. Quite hardy, so far as winter 
cold is concerned, it begins to grow very 
early, and the young shoots and flowers 
are often spoiled by late frosts. It has 
flowered well at Kew this year, and this, 
so far as I remember, is the first time 
that it has done so in the last ten years. 
Possibly on the higher ground of Hasle- 
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| 





mere, where Mrs. Chambers’ garden, where | 


the photograph was taken from which the 
illustration was prepared, is situated, it 
may escape late frosts more frequently. A 
closely-allied plant is found in the white- 
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time I-saw it; there was a difficulty in 
obtaining its true character. Have any of 
your correspondents seen a full-grown tree 
of the above, or know anything of its 
native country, as. it is a complete stranger 
to me? It appears to be perfectly hardy 
in the southern counties.—H. C. LP. 


SOME 





JTARLY-FLOWERING 
CEANOTHUSES. 
THE Ceanothuses form a group of hand- 
some flowering shrubs, natives of North 


Syringa oblata (syn. S. Giraldi) in a Surrey garden. 


ing it as such. In many respects it closely 
resembles the common Lilac, S. vulgaris, 
differing chiefly in its shorter, and com- 
paratively wider, broadly heart - shaped 
leaves and earlier flowering. The flowers 
are pale lilac, and, as seen by the accom- 
Ppanying illustration, they are borne in 
large panicles after the manner of those 
of the common Lilac. The flowering time 
is An advance of that of S. vulgaris, and 
this year S. oblata was in full flower by 
the Middle of April. Although so like the 
ordinary Lilac, it is a far inferior shrub, 
and is hardly worthy of general cultiva- 
tion, though it may give good results here 








flowered S. affinis, which is, apparently, 

the shrub referred to as S. oblata flore 

albo in the Fruticetum Vilmorinianum. 
Ds 





Northofagus obliqua.—I saw a plant of 
this lately, and was informed that it was 
jutroduced about 1850 by Messrs. J. Veitch 
and Sons. The plant in question was ob- 
tuined from Kew, and was planted in its 
present position out of a thumb-pot in 
1903. It has grown very rapidly, and is 
now upwards of 20 feet high. In appear- 
ance it somewhat resembles a Beech, but 


as there was no foliage on the tree at the | 





America. All are tender, although a few 
kinds live in the open ground in a con- 
siderable part of the British Isles through 


all but the severest winters, and the tender’ 


ones usually succeed on a wall. They are 
divided into two well-marked groups by 
their method of flowering. One set pro- 
duces its flowers upon the ripened wood 
of the previous year and the other 
blossoms upon the current year’s wood, 
this necessitating rather different methods 
of culture. Those which bloom in spring 
are usually pruned—when pruning is 
necessary—as soon as the flowers fade, 
whereas the late-flowering kinds are 
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pruned during late winter or early spring. 


Pruning, in the case of the late-flowering 
kinds, is more necessary than with those 
which bloom earlier, for the flowers 
terminate the season’s growth, and after 
the blooms are over a considerable portion 
of each branch dies. It is, therefore, 
usual to shorten the younger shoots back 
to within a few buds of the base, varying 
the pruning according to the strength of 
the branches. Now and then it may be 
advisable to remove one or two of the 
older branches when vigorous young ones 
are present to replace them. 


Moderately light and well-drained loamy | 
soil is suitable for the Ceanothuses, and | 
it is advisable to avoid that of a very rich | 


nature for the early-flowering kinds. 
Propagation is carried out by cuttings in- 
serted in sandy soil in a close, slightly- 
warmed frame during July and August. 
It is a good plan to root a few cuttings of 
each of the more tender kinds each year 
and store them in a frame for winter in 
order to make sure of stock in case more 
than ordinarily severe weather is experi- 
enced and some of the plants are killed. 

©. THYRSIFLORUS, commonly called the 
Californian Lilac, is, perhaps, the hardiest 
of the early-flowering kinds. It has stood 
unprotected at Kew for many years and 
has attained a height of from 15 feet to 
20 feet with wide-spreading branches. The 
blue flowers borne in short, dense in- 
florescences in May are very effective 
amongst the dark, evergreen leaves. A 
position sheltered from rough winds is ad- 
visable, for the’ branches are liable to 
split if subjected to violent winds. There 
are one or two well-marked varieties. 
That known as griseus is recognised by 
its larger leaves and larger clusters of 
lilac flowers. It does not appear to be 
quite so hardy as the type, and should be 
planted against a wall. ©. thyrsiflorus is 
a native of California. 

C. DIVARICATUS, an evergreen shrub 
from South California, is sometimes con- 
fused with the last-named, though it is 
neither so hardy nor so useful. It bears 
clusters of pale blue flowers in May. The 
true plant does not appear to be very 
common. 

©. PAPILLOSUS, a rather tender shrub 
which, against a wall, attains a height of 
12 feet or 15 feet, is easily recognised by 
the upper surface of its narrow, oblong 
leaves being dotted over with curious little 
swellings which, together with the young 
wood, are sticky to the touch. ‘The bright 
blue flowers are produced with consider- 
able freedom in May. It was introduced 
from California about sixty years ago, but 
had been known to botanists earlier. It 
must be given wall culture even in the 
south. 

©. DENTATUS, found in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, is a vigorous evergreen re- 
quiring wall protection in most parts of 
the British Isles. The leaves have a rather 
viscous character, but less so than in C. 
papillosus. The blue flowers appear in 
May in dense inflorescences and are very 
showy. This, with other kinds, requires 
cutting back after flowering when grown 
against a wall, but where it can be planted 
in the open ground little or no pruning is 
necessary. 

C. ricipuS is one of the most popular 
of all the spring-flowering kinds, although 
it is also one of the most tender. Intro- 
duced from South California about the 
middle of last century, it has never been 
very common, owing, probably, to its 
tenderness, for it can only be grown 
against walls, and, even then, is likely to 
be injured by severe weather. Under 
suitable conditions it grows from 12 feet 
to 15 feet high with a wide spread. Irom 
the axils of the dark evergreen leaves the 
deep blue flowers are borne in short, dense 
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clusters during April and May. It is very 
free-flowering and the shoots formed the 
previous year are covered with bloom 
from end to end in spring. 

CGC. VEITCHIANUS, another showy and 
popular kind, is hardier than the last- 
named, but must have wall culture in 
most places. The bright blue flowers are 
borne freely in dense heads in May. It is 
sometimes grown in pots for greenhouse 
decoration. 

C. INTEGERRIMUS differs from those 
previously mentioned by its ovate leaves, 
which are often 2 inches to 3 inches long 
and deciduous or partly so. The lilac or 
pale blue flowers are borne from the 
points of the branches in large elegant 
panicles during June. 

©. FrnpLerr is a hardy kind widely 
distributed in western North America. 
Forming a rather loose-habited bush 
4 feet or 5 feet high, it is recognised by 
its rather stiff, spiny branches, its decidu- 
ous leaves, and small tufts of whitish 
flowers which appear in May. It may be 
grown in the open about London, but is 
less showy than the kinds previously 
mentioned. 

C. VELUTINUS is very distinct by reason 
of its large, dark evergreen leaves. The 
whitish or pale lilac flowers are borne in 
June. It is tender even against a wall. 

1B¥ 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Corokia Cotoneaster.—This interesting 
shrub from New Zealand is suitable for 
the milder parts of the country, and for 
planting against a wall in less favoured 
places. It belongs to the Cornus family, 
and has been grown in the British Isles 
for about 40 years. For a considerable 
time it was considered to be less hardy 
than it really is, and was grown in the 
greenhouse, where it failed to show its 
true character. In the open garden it may 
attain a height of 6 feet or 8 feet, with a 
dense system of slender, contorted branch- 
lets clothed with tiny evergreen leaves, 
which have something of the shape of 
those of the Ivy, but the leaf-stalks are 
curiously flattened. The yellow, star-like 
flowers, each about 3 inch across, are 
borne singly from the leaf-axils in May. 
When planted against a wall the branches 
become thoroughly ripened and the flowers 
are seen at their best. Now and then 
pretty little red, oblong frvits succeed the 
flowers, but they are rarely plentiful 
enough to be of decorative value. AS a 
wall shrub it has much to commend it. 
It is readily increased by means of 
cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a warm 
and close frame in the summer.—D. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





SEASONABLE HINTS. 
It is a mistake to coddle the plants in 
frames at this season. The sunny weather 
of late has been good for the plants where 
the lights haye been removed. Many 
have been nervous of the cold winds, and 
the frostS in the early morning have 
frightened them into covering up the 
plants at night. It is quite unnecessary, 
however, provided the plants have been 
inured to fairly hard conditions for some 
weeks past. All that is necessary is a 
slight screen from cold winds. A stretch 
of tiffany-has sufficed to provide adequate 
protection when frosts have prevailed. 
Pots 6 inches in diameter are a good size 
into which to shift strong, vigorous-rooting 
Chrysanthemums, and at this time it will 
be found a good plan to sort out the plants, 
placing the more robust sorts into one 
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section and those less robust into another. 
Pots 44 inches in diameter will answer for 
the latter. 

Plants still in frames should be stood 
outdoors forthwith if this has not been 
done. Should it be inconvenient to find a 
protected position outside at this period,” 
defer their removal for a short time, but 





space out the plants in the frames, ete, | 


giving each more room. Crowding the 
plants in the cold frames at this season 
is a great mistake. When the plants are 
stood outdoors, stand the pots on boards, 
slates, tiles, or anything that will prevent 


the ingress of worms through the hole in | 


the bottom of the pot. <A thick stratum 
of coke-breeze or sifted coarse ashes will 
effectually prevent trouble to plants from 
worms. <A suitable compost for Chry- 
santhemums at this date may be made up 
as. follows:—Good fibrous loam, four 
parts, leaf-mould, one part, one-third part 
of horse droppings, prepared as for 4 
Mushroom bed, a good sprinkling of bone- 
meal, and a free dusting of wood ashes or 
erushed charcoal. Add sufficient coarse 
silver sand or clean road grit to make the 
compost porous. Mix these ingredients 
thoroughly. Get this heap of compost pre- 
pared as soon as possible and keep it in a 
cool shed. The whole of the plants will 
not be ready at one time. It is a great 
mistake to repot a plant before it is ready 
for the shift. The best indication of the 
need for repotting is the quick drying of 
the soil in the smaller pots. Thoroughly 
soak and scrub dirty pots and soak new 
pots in clean water for some time before 
they are to be used. Crock carefully and 
cover the drainage with some of the 
rougher siftings of the compost. Do not 
repot any plant until the roots have 
worked well round the ball of soil in the 
pot in which it is growing. When re- 
potting a plant remove the crocks without 
damaging the tender, brittle roots; also 
lightly rub off the surface soil before ad- 

justing the plant in position. To adjust 
the plant in the larger pot care must be 
taken to see that the surface of the ball 
of soil is kept well down below the rim of 
the pot. Unless this be done, trouble will — 
arise later when watering has to be done. 
Work the soil down with the fingers and — 
thumbs, finally using a thin wooden wedge- 
shaped rammer to make the soil addition- 
ally firm. .Label each plant as it is done, 
and stand in square batches of a suitable 

number and size, so that they may be 

examined with ease. Water with a fine- 

rosed can and give sufficient to moisten 

the soil throughout. After this be careful 

with the watering until the reots are work- 

ing freely. BH. G. 





Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 
(Constant Reader).—It is now too late to 
think of stopping your plants with the 
object of retaining second-crown buds; the 
only thing you’ can now do is to stop the 
plants and retain first-crown buds. Some 
varieties in your list deveiop better blooms 
from second-crown buds than from first- 
crown buds, but as you have left your 
inquiry so very late you can take no other 
course than that we now propose. Treat 
your plants as set forth below :— 

When to pinch Which buds 
plants. to retain. 


End May First crown 
King George V. ........ May 21st First) crown 
Marie Loomes .......... End May First crown 
Rose Pockett | jwise. a First week June First crown 
Mrs. G.. Drabble ........ May 21st First crow!! 
White Queen .......... End May First crowl: 
Miss. L. Hall < .22eceee At once First crown | 
Thomas Lunt .......... May 21st First crown — 
Rose Ellis 2. so dose een Natural break Second crown 
Mrs. R. Luxford.7.20.535 Natural break Second crown 
Marquis of Northampton May 21st First crown 
D).-B. -‘Orane isc pees. oe May 21st First crow) 
Mrs. E. G. Taylor ....: Natural break First crown | 
You will notice a slight variation in the 
spelling of some of the names you have 


submitted to us. 


Name. 


Countess of Granard.... 


at 





| 
| 











OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


NARCISSUS QUEEN OF SPAIN. 

‘Tats great favourite of everybody is, I 
‘find, quite free in Grass in my cool soil 
‘with sandstone bottom on the site of an 
‘old quarry where we dug out stone and 
eould not do much with. So we scraped 


=. 





together any soil, and planted some bulbs | 


of Queen of Spain, putting in also some 
blue wood Anemone. The effect was very 
‘good this year. Queen of Spain I find very 
good for cutting as well as for its charms 
in the open air. 
tions in order to prolong the bloom. 
W, 


A FERW SPECIAL SUMMER BEDS. 


GARDENING 





TI put it in different posi- | 


‘AtrHoueH hardy flowers have, to a great. 


extent, taken the place of tender things, 
for the summer display a few of the latter 
are almost indispensable, and a selection 
of the best of each gives one an ideal 


\ 


| 
alone. Several new varieties have been | 
recently introduced, but up to the present | 
Piccoli is my favourite for outdoor work. | 
If a bed of bright variegation is deemed 
advisable at any particular spot as, for | 
instance, where there is a somewhat | 
sombre background, there is nothing better 
for the purpose than some nice plants of | 
Veronica Andersoni variegata. If the all- | 
gold character of the bed is to be preserved | 
throughout, carpet with Golden Harry | 
Hieover Pelargonium, removing all flowers | 


(as they make their appearance. Writing | 


of Pelargoniums reminds me that one or | 
two may be utilised where bright colours | 


; are required, two of the best being Paul | 


Crampel (scarlet) and Galilee (Ivy-leaved 
pink), although Paul Crampel, bright as | 
it is, has had to yield pride of place as a | 
scarlet in a great measure to Salvia Glory | 
of Zurich, equally bright and attractive. 
Those who like a bright contrast might 
group this Salvia with the white-leaved | 
Centaurea eandidissima. I have never | 





Narcissus Queen of Spain in old quarry. 


garden. A few Rose beds must always be 
included, and two of the best Roses for 
the purpose are Richmond and Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, the surface of such beds to be 
thinly planted (not too close to the Roses) 
with Seagull and Councillor Waters 
Pansies. The selection of Fuchsias will 
depend on the size of the beds. For large 
beds use specimen plants on a carpet of 
Pansies; for small and medium beds use 
the Fuchsias alone. Thus one bed may 
censist of Flocon de Neige with Alice Hoff- 
mann and another Warrior or Abundance 
with Display. Major Hope remains among 
the best of the bedding Begonias. Plant 
on a carpet of Koniga variegata with a 
few plants of Grevillea robusta. Varie- 
ties of the fibrous section like Bonfire and 
Pfitzer’s Triumph also make very attrac- 
tive beds planted in a similar way, the 
carpet plants in the case of the latter be- 
ing J. B. Riding or Wm. Neil Pansies. 
No garden of average size is complete 
_ Without a bed of Heliotrope, a plant not 
lending itself readily to association with 
other things, and so should be planted 








seen the necessity of introducing the more 
tender greenhouse plants into the flower 
garden when there are so many BEAD te 
available for the purpose, neither can I | 
admire the practice of distorting growth | 
and setting out things in a form totally | 
different from their natural habit. In a 
garden that should be devoted to flowers 
in the truest sense of the word the less 
one relies on foliage alone to produce the 
effect required the better. H. B.S. 
Hardwick. 





Tree Pzonies in Scotland.—The earliest 
blooms upon the Moutan Peonies are at 
this date (April 23rd) almost expanded. 
This is considerably earlier than usual, 
and, for once in a way, the plants have | 
this spring escaped disfigurement from | 
late frosts. Although not of long duration, | 
the flowers of these Pzeonies, which are of | 
great size and of unknown age, are very | 
showy, and readily attract the attention 
of visitors. Even when out of bloom the 
ruddy-greenish tints of the foliage are 





‘attractive during summer and autumn; | 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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and the flowers, if cut when half ex- 
panded, are useful for cutting, although 
their rather peculiar and pronounced 
odour is by many objected to.—W. McG., 
Kirkeudbright. 





HARDY PLANT NOTBS. 
SAXIFRAGA Hawonrtut is one of the easiest 
of the family to grow, being well fitted for 
forming edgings or for forming bold 
masses of verdure. I should think that it 
might be used as a carpet plant for bulbous 
flowers of small stature, such as the Chino- 
doxas, Scillas, and Fritillarias. It is 
attractive when in bloom, as the flowers 
are produced in great profusion. 

ALPINE PHLOXES IN MASSES.—The many 
forms of Phlox subulata are effective even 
in the form of moderate-sized plants, but 
those who desire to realise their full worth 
should group them so that they may form 
big, bold masses. Many grow this Phlox 
on rockwork, but in the case of fairly free, 
well-drained soil this accommodation is by 





no means necessary. They do wonderfully 


| well on a bank well open to the sun, just 


bedding in stones round them to keep the 
soil firm and from washing away from the 
roots in a time of heavy, continuous rains. 
Many alpine plants which demand much 
care and very favourable conditions for 
perfect development are not nearly so beau- 
tiful as these Alpine Phloxes, which can 
easily be cultivated in an ordinary vilia 
garden, and which only demand abundance 
of sun and air and a fairly well drained 
rooting-medium. There ‘are so many fine 
varieties of this Phlox now, with so much 
variety of colour, that they are alone 
capable of beautifying the garden for 
several weeks in spring. 

FRITILLARIA MELEAGRIS ALBA.—The white 
variety of the common Snake’s Head 
Vritillary is charming in masses of a score 
or more bulbs. I do not know if it comes 
true from seeds—probably not. With me 
it grows with the mottled forms, which 
vary considerably in tint, and seedlings 
appear every year. For open spots in the 
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woodland this Fritillary is very good, as 
when well established it will. increase 
rapidly, both by multiplication of bulb and 
seedlings. An easy way of establishing 
this Fritillaria is to scatter seeds in places 
which are not dug over every year. If it 
were not for the pernicious habit of dig- 
ging over shrubberies every year, this and 
other bulbous plants could be easily estab- 
lished and find a permanent home there. 
It should be remembered that the Snake’s 
Head grows naturally among Grass, and 
is, therefore, one of the things that can 
easily be established in the orchard and 
woodland. 


SEMPERVIVUM TRISTE, given me by the} 


well-known alpine grower, Mr. Ingwersen, 
of, Croydon, is quite different from that 
which I obtained on two occasions from 
other trade growers. This is compact of 
growth, has pointed foliage, makes offsets 
freely, and is now (beginning of May) 
colouring finely. The other had much 
larger leaves, Was good in colour, would 
run up to: bloom, absolutely refused to 
make offsets, and died out. There are, 
therefore, two plants being grown under 


the name of triste, but the one now grow- 
ing with me is undoubtedly the true 
species. J. CORNHILL. 





‘ZONAL AND IVY-LEAVED 
PELARGONIUMS FOR THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

THE custom is to propagate these by in- 
serting «the cuttings rather thickly in 
G-inch pots, potting them singly into small 
pots in spring. |In this way space is, per- 
haps, economised during the winter, but it 
seems to me that the gain is more apparent 
than real. These young plants, however 
carefully tended, suffer some loss of 
strength by reason of being so crowded 
when; the days, are short and sunless. 
Then there is the check from the potting 
off,/as the plants have to be pulled apart, 
and they must be kept rather close for a 
time until the roots begin to work freely 
again. “My plants at» the present. time 
(April 10th) are thoroughly established in 
»-inch and 24-inch pots. They were struck 
during August and the ¢arly part of Sep- 
tember in the open air in the full sun with 
the exception of some which were rooted in 
the latter part of September under glass. 
Up to the present the buds have been 
picked off, but now they will be allowed 
to develop, and by the time they are to go 
into ‘the open ground they will have a 
finely-developed “truss of bloom, ~so~ that 
there will, at time of planting, be a better 
display than could be obtained from plants 
potted off in spring'a month later. About 
the middle of April I begin feeding with 
liquid manure; -which, -later--on,--I--give 
twice weekly. This results in the forma- 
tion of much larger trusses than potted-off 
plants can produce at that time of year, 
and the beds are a mass of bloom. Then, 
again, the stems are much better matured, 
and all who have had to do with Zonals 
know that. young, soft-wooded plants .are 
apt to run. away to leaf, the flowers not 
being in proportion, to. the size of. the 
plants. This is especially the case with 
the doubles, which.do not, give full satis- 
faction when grown for conservatory 
decoration before the second year of their 
life. Then with a foundation of solid, 
thoroughly-matured wood they produce big 
flower trusses in abundance. I once had 
some very large flower beds to fill, and I 
saved all the young plants in the autumn, 
looked to them carefully through the 
winter, and used them the following sum- 
mer. These beds had an edging of Coleus 
and Centaurea candidissima, and the 
Zonals were a mass of colour and effective 
from the time of planting. 

As regards hardening off, I think that 
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many are too precipitate and subject their 
plants to a chilling influence which retards 
growth and lessens blooming. I have seen 
plants put into the open by the middle of 
May deteriorate very much by the time 
they went into their, summer quarters: I 
have seen Zonals which were planted out 
in the last week turn rusty and remain in 
a semi-stunted condition for several weeks. 
My plants are never taken out until June 
is close at hand. They are taken straight 
from the house they were wintered in, and 
I find that they need no more than a week 
to accustom them to the open air. 
3YFLEET. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Crown Imperiais.—Those whose ex- 
perience of the above has only been on dry, 
rather poor borders, with an annual dis- 
turbance of root, have little idea of their 
beauty when naturalised in a deep, fairly- 
holding soil. Whether planted in separate 
colours or mixed, the clumps should be 
sufficiently large to make aegood display, 
and in and after the second season-from 
planting the large heads of bloom will be 
close on 5 feet from the ground, and the 
foliage a deep rich green and very 
luxuriant. This variety of Fritillaria, 
like other hardy plants, as, for instance, 
later on Plantain and day Lilies, gives, 
when doing well, a sort of semi-tropical 
appearance to that part of the garden 
in which it is planted, especially if 
associated with clumps of the lighter 
3amboos, Arundos, and things of a similar 
character. Also, if space is available, 
other interesting members of the family 
might be included in the grouping, like 
latifolia, Meleagris, and others, only it is 
hardly advisable to plant too many of the 
same shade that are contemporary in 
flowering, or include in a general grouping 
very dwarf kinds like aurea, or any a 
little tender in constitution, as recurva. 
The last-named, however, should cer- 
tainly find a place in some warm corner 
for it is one of the handsomest of the 
family and later flowering than most. Of 
I’, Meleagris, the most distinct forms for 
a group are probably alba, nigra, and 
flavida.—H. B. S8., Hardwick. 

Flower garden.— Large beds of hand- 
some, fine-foliaged plants are an agreeable 
change from the ordinary flower-bedding, 
and when well arranged never fail to give 
pleasure. In order to be successful with 
these they require to be well grown and in 
a robust. and -healthy condition. for—plant- 
ing out early in June. A few plants we 
use for this purpose are Abutilom Savitzi, 
A. tesselatum, Cannas; Cordyline indivisa, 
Variegated Maize, Grevillea robusta, 
Ricinus -Gibsoni, R.. cambodgensis, and 
HKucalyptus globulus. Many of these are 
raised from seed sown in January, and 
are now fair-sized specimens. They must 
on no, account be allowed to become 
stunted in small pots, but afforded liberal 
treatment. ‘The plants are now removed 
to cold-frames, fully exposed to the sun- 
shine, that they may be hardened ready 
for planting out during the first week in 
June. Tender plants, such as Heliotrope 
and Salvia, must be treated carefully or 
the plants will receive a check. Magnolias, 
including amabilis, conspicua, Soulan- 
geana, and stellata are now in full flower 
and are very beautiful. Summer and 
autumn-flowering Chrysanthemums will 
now be planted in their flowering 
quarters, allowing a distance of 15 inches 
between each plant.—G. 

The creeping Forget-me-not (Ompha- 
lodes verna) is an old garden plant that 


was introduced into this country more 
than 3800 years ago. The bright-blue 


flowers are produced from February until 
the late spring, and a large colony in full 
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bloom furnishes a charming picture. It 
differs from its fastidious relative Ompha- 
lodes Lucilix in being one of the most 
easily cultivated plants we possess; but 
though it will remain alive, it is never 
happy in a very hot and sunny position. 
Moisture and shade are generally recom- 
mended as indispensable for its well- 
being, but, although plants will flower to a 
certain extent even beneath permanent 
evergreen shade, these cannot compare for 
freedom of blooming with others growing 
in a spot reached by the sun’s rays during 
a certain portion of the day. Moisture, 
again, is not an absolute necessity, for 
plants may often be found in the best 
of health and flowering profusely in some- 
what dry soil, if partially shaded. The 
best effect is gained if the plants are grown 
in large informal masses in the wild 
garden.—WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 

Tulips in the flower garden.—Tulips of 
a somewhat peculiar shade seem favourites 
in the flower garden, especially when the 
blooms are large, of good quality, and a 
bit above the average in height. Prince 
of Austria and Thomas Moore’ are ex- 
amples of the above, and, given good cul- 
ture, the flowers are well over any carpet- 
ing plants used. If the beds are of fair 
size the Tulips-may be planted in groups 
of ten or twelve and the remaining spaces 
then filled in, this arrangement having a 
more natural appearance than when the 
bulbs are dotted all over the carpet. I do 
not think there is any better plant to 
associate with Tulips, either the abowe- 
pamed yarieties or scarlets or pinks, than 
the double Arabis. It is, however, 
necessary to use the tall varieties; dwarf 
searlets and pinks are hidden by the 
vigour of the white flower. The single 
Arabis is the best carpet for the dwarfer 
sorts, that is, any varieties but white. 
These can have a groundwork of Myosotis 
or a dark-foliaged plant like Ajuga 
reptans purpurea. An early-flowering 
dark Pansy is sometimes used, but this is 
nothing like at its best as a contemporary 
of the Tulip. In all such arrangements 
the aim should be to get them as natural 
and effective as possible. Of all bulbous 
plants I suppose Tulips are least amenable 
to anything in the way of purely natural 
conditions or are so greatly benefited by 
special care and attention. It is hardly 
advisable to attempt the grouping of any 
family in the less formal parts of the 
garden if annual lifting and replanting 
are_essential.—H.. B.S.,-Hardwick. 

Anemone nemorosa Robinsoniana.— 
Among others of the family, this charming 
Windflower is well grown in Mr. B.A. 
Hornel’s interesting garden at Broughton 
House, —- Kirkcudbright. The. variety. 
appreciates a shady position which the 
sun does not reach until the forenoon is 
well advanced, although, of .course, if: 
there is a good stock it is advisable to. 
plant it in various exposures in order to- 
have it in bloom at different times. A. Nn. 
Robinsoniana is very attractive even when, 
in bud, but when fully expanded its 
flowers, of a delicate- shade, of lavender, 
are particularly striking. A deep cool soil - 
suits it—W. McG., Kirkcudbright. 

Queen Anne’s double Daffodil (Narcissus 
Capax plenus).—Blooms of this are scarce this 
season. As a rule, the variety flowers freely; 
but bulb-splitting is very much in eyidence, 
and, consequently, the display is the poorest 
noted for many years. Undoubtedly this may 
be traced to the trovical summer of 1913, and 


to the heavy rainfall which succeeded the in- 
tense heat.—KIRK. f 


Two good Irises.—_For cutting, Spanish 
Irises grown in cold frames are very valuable. 
It is well to have a good quantity of each 
variety, and such kinds as Belle Chinoise and 
Thunderbolt are always appreciated, The 
former is of a dusky-yellow colour, and very 
attractive, while Thunderbolt, now an old 
variety, is equally efiective, and almost unique 
Bene the darker-coloured Spanish Irises~ 
mC 7 s § 
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+ TIGER FLOWERS (TIGRIDIAS). 

hs FLowers are not hardy, speaking 
0 a general sense. In some of. our most 
Joutherly counties they would be tolerably 
_ardy in light soils and a warm position, 
ut it is far better to be on the safe side 
ind treat them as one would the ganda- 
‘ensis Gladioli and tender bulbs of a simi- 
‘ar nature. The warmest and sunniest 
“pot in the garden, where there will be no 
utting winds, as these spoil the great 


; 


| 
. 


jelicate flowers, should be chosen for 
‘hem. If the soil is light and the subsoil 


‘rayelly, then you have the most favour- 
ible conditions for these bulbs. A sandy 
oam further lightened and enriched by 


eaf-mould is the best to ensure strong 
ind rapid growth. This results in the 


Jest blooms, for the stronger the growth 
he finer the flowers and the more pro- 
acted the succession. The bed should 





| It is then best to put the bulbs tidily into 
boxes filled with a few inches of dry sand 
and place them out of the way of frost, as 
well as safe from mice or rats, which seem 
to have a liking for Tiger Flower bulbs. 
Occasionally during winter see that the 
bulbs are all right, and plant out again in 
April. When the soil is heavy and damp, 
such as in clayey districts, it is difficult 
to grow these and similar bulbs, and the 
beds must be prepared by substituting 
light soil for the stiff, with the extra pre- 
caution of putting a 6-inch layer of brick- 
bats at the bottom of the 18-inch layer of 
soil. 

In the garden Tiger Flowers should be 
always planted in a group or mass, as they 
are far more effective than when dotted 
about. 








are very beautiful, 
creat service for a dry, sunny border. 


Portulacas.—Portulacas 
and of 


Tigridia Pavonia speciosa. 


have at least 18 inches of good soil, and 
when this is dug up and allowed to settle, 
plant the bulbs in the second or third week 


in April 3 inches deep and 6 inches apart, | 


putting a little sharp sand round each be- 
fore you fill in the holes No more atten- 
tion is necessary unless a dry time sets in 
when the foliage is half-grown, and then 


the bed should be well watered occasion- | 


ally. From about midsummer onwards 
till September, or even later, the plants 
will be in bloom; the flowers individually 
last but a day, but a succession of blooms 
is produced, and the stronger the plants 
the more flowers the sheaths will yield. 
In October the folinge generally begins to 
turn yellowish, and this is a sign that the 
bulbs are ripening, and the longer you can 
safely leave the bulbs in the ground the 
better. It is well to lift them by Novem- 
ber, bunch them as Gladioli, and hang 
them in an airy shed until they are dry. 


As an edging to a bed or border they should 
not be forgotten in May, when seed may be 
sown either in a frame, transplanting the 
seedlings subsequently or sowing where the 
plants are to flower. They make a close, neat 
edging until the blossoms come, and the flowers 
(both double and single) are freely borne. 
Portulacas often flower abundantly the follow- 
ing year from “ self-sown”’ seedlings.—W. F. D 
| Clematis montana superba.—This, which re- 
| cently obtained an award of merit, is a fine 
| form. The new variety originated by cross- 
ing O. montana with a white of larger size, 
named Mrs. George Jackman, and both parents 
are of a class which blossoms in spring from 
the old or rivened wood. There may be some 
doubt as to its hardiness, but this has to be 
proved.—s. 


Geum montanum.—<Again the bright-yellow 
flowers of Geum montanum have opened, and 
give a fine bit of colour. This plant varies con- 
siderably as regards the size and colour of the 
flowers, there being some very inferior forms. 
I have a good form which bears good and well- 
coloured flowers. A plant, if left alone, be- 
comes too leggy, and should either be top- 
dressed or replanted a little deeper. It is also 
wise to divide old plants occasionally,—s. 
ARNOTT, 








35! 
INDOOR PLANTS. 
BLANDFORDIAS. 
It was pleasing to learn, page 321, that 


these beautiful Liliaceous plants are still 
grown by Sir Frank Crisp. Throughout 
the members of the genus there runs a 
strong family likeness, and the nomencla- 
ture seems to be in a somewhat confused 
state. Three of them have at different 
times been given first-class certificates by 
the Royal Horticultural Society—namely, 
B. aurea, June 11th, 1895; B. flammean, 
August 25th, 1885; and B. nobilis im- 
perialis, May 138th, 1890. Beside these, 
B. Cunninghami received an award Jast 
summer. Blandfordias are now, like many 
uncommon plants, very difficult to obtain 
from nurseries, as the- old-fashioned 
nursery, with its almost botanic garden 
collection of plants, has practically disap- 


peared. They used at one time to be 
grown with many other desirable old- 


fashioned plants by Messrs. Henderson at 
St. John’s Wood, and in more recent days 
a small collection was kept in stock by the 
late Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea. With 
regard to their culture, one item set forth 
in ** The Dictionary of Gardening ’”’ is, if 
practised, not likely to meet with much 
suecess. We are told that they should be 
dried off during the winter, yet, so far as 
my experience goes (and at one time I had 
a fair collection under my charge), this is 
the worst possible treatment. The firm- 
textured, Grass-like leaves of the Bland- 
fordias are essentially evergreen in char- 
acter. They are produced from a thick- 
ened rootstock, and, being borne in tufts, 
they give one the idea that they should 
be readily increased by division. In prac- 
tice, however, this is not so, for the opera- 
tion requires to be very carefully done. 
This is to a great extent to be accounted 
for by the fact that the roots are but few 
in number, and stout, while they take a 
long time to recover from the check of dis- 
turbance. In this respect, however, the 
species vary, for LB. nobilis, which has 
roots of a more fibrous nature than the 
others, can be divided with less check than 
the stouter-growing Cunninghami or prin- 
ceps. It is not at all difficult to obtain 
seeds of Blandfordias, if care is taken to 
fertilise the flowers at the proper period. 
I have raised a number in this way, and 
also obtained many hybrids, but with one 
exception, and that a promising one, they, 
from circumstances over which I had no 
control, passed out of my charge before 
they bloomed. As a class, the Bland- 
fordias can be recommended to those who 
wish to grow some uncommon and at the 
same time showy flowers in their green- 
house. Wess 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Fancy Pelargoniums.—Among_ green- 


house plants that have almost dropped out 
of cultivation must be included that race 
of Pelargoniums termed Fancies. At one 
time they were largely grown as large 
specimens, and also for decoration, in pots 
5 inches or 6 inches in diameter. As size 
is now considered so essential in flowers, 
it is probable that the lack of this has a 
good deal to do with the decline of the 
Fancy Pelargonium. The members of this 
sectiop are of rather weak growth, both 
leaves and flowers being small. These 
are, however, borne in such profusion that 
the entire plant is quite a mass of blos- 
soms. At one time quite a long list of 
varieties was catalogued, but now very 
few can be obtained. Another race now 
under a cloud is the show varieties, which 
were at one time largely grown. True, 
many kinds are still often referred to as 
show Pelargoniums, but they are different 
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from those that used to be raised by Mr. 
Foster, of Clewer Manor, Windsor, whose 
novelties used to be annually distributed 
by the late Mr. Charles Turner, of Slough. 
In the quest for very bright-coloured 
flowers, Mr. Foster bred in and in to such 
an extent that many of those bearing the 
finest blossoms were of a weak constitu- 
tion, hence this class is now to a great 
extent superseded by what are termed 
decorative Pelargoniums, whose flowers 
are less regular in shape than those of the 
show varieties, the habit of the plant being 
more vigorous.—W. T. 

Indian Daphne planted in conservatory. 
—This is commonly grown in pots, and 
though it can be propagated from cuttings, 
it makes stronger plants when grafted on 
one of the hardy species. I have seen it 
do well on the Mezereon stock. I have 
had it make strong bushes, especially 
Daphne indica rubra, which is of freer 
growth than D. indica alba. The plants 
last in flower a long time and their 
fragrance fills a large house. They grow 


freely in good loam two-thirds and one- | 


third good leaf-mould. A little old cow 
manure and some sharp sand may be 
added. If grown in pots the drainage 
must be free, the potting must be firm, and 
the watering in careful hands.—W. H. 

Indian Azaleas.—The last of these having 
passed out of flower and been relieved of 
seed-pods, the whole stock will , be. re- 
potted in the course of a week or .Sso. 
Some old specimens in pots and tubs will 
be top-dressed only, and assisted with a 
stimulant. Standen’s manure is un- 
equalled for Azaleas. Thrips are the com- 
mon enemy of the Indian Azalea, but one, 
or at the most two, vapourisings with one 
of the nicotine preparations now sold 
destroys them. If not convenient to fumi- 
gate them where they are making growth, 
they can be placed in another house or 
even in a shed that can be closed up tight 
for the time being. Evening is the best 
time of day to vapourise plants.—G. P. K. 

Cytisus racemosus.—Plants which have 
been flowering for the past two months, 
and are now getting shabby, will be cut 
back fairly hard and induced to break 
afresh by a free use of the syringe. As 
soon as a few inches of new growth have 
been made they will be partially shaken 
out and repotted in a mixture of loam 
with a slight addition of rotted manure, 
Jeaf-mould, and a little sand.. They will 
be kept in warmth for the next few weeks 
to come and eventually be placed outdoors 
to complete and ripen their growth. To 
keep the foliage free of red-spider, daily 
syringings are imperative, and now and 
again a syringing with clear soot water is 
beneficial.—G. P. K. 

Staphylea Coulombieri.—The value of the 
Staphyleas for forcing during the early months 
of the year has long been recognised. The 
variety chiefly used for this purpose is the 
well-known 8. colchica, the pearly-white blos- 
soms of which are familiar to all who force 
plants. The subject of this note is a _ cross 
between that variety and 8. pinnata, and does 
not seem to be so popular as its merits would 
warrant. Equally as free-flowering as either 
of its parents, S. Coulombieri bears large, pure- 
white blooms with yellow anthers, upon long, 
drooping racemes, and makes a very pleasing 
subject for hothouse work early in the year. 
The treatment of the variety is in all respects 


similar to that given to 8S. colchica.—K. 
BRIGHT. 


Glonera jasminifiora. — This pretty, free- 
flowering Rubiaceous shrub formed a very 
noticeable feature among a miscellaneous 
collection of stove and greenhouse plants put 
up at the Horticultural Hall on April 7th. It 
forms a neat-growing evergreen shrub, clothed 
with light-green, ovate leaves, about 3 inches 
in length, and somewhat wavy at the edges. 
The flowers, which are borne in partially- 
drooping clusters, are somewhat suggestive of 
those of a Bouvardia, and of a clear, pure- 
white tint. This Glonera is a native of Brazil, 
and succeeds in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand, in the temperature of an intermediate 
house or cool end of the stove. By some 
authorities this is included in the genus 
Psychotria. 





GARDEN FOOD. 


NEW ZEALAND SPINACH. 

Frew crops are more uncertain, say from 
July till September, than the ordinary 
varieties of Spinach, and I am surprised 
that more use is not made of the New 
Zealand Spinach. Many persons think 
that the ordinary Spinach is an over-rated 
vegetable, while others value it highly, 
and rightly so, as it is one of the best for 
invalids, and when well served is 
delicious, but the leafage should be young 
and tender. The New Zealand Spinach is 
quite distinct, as hot weather is beneficial, 
whereas drought causes failure with the 
round-leaved variety. The New Zealand 
variety also differs somewhat from the 
other in flavour, there being. a_ total 
absence of any bitter flavour. At the same 
time the plant is very tender and of a 
spreading nature. 

For “many years, 


having to supply 


| Spinach daily, I found it an excellent plan 


to sow in March a few seeds of the New 
Zealand Spinach in 60-pots in heat, and 
when above the ground to thin to the 
strongest and plant out in May. ‘This 
gave an earlier supply. There is no neces- 
sity, however, to sow under glass for a 
supply at the time noted above, as seed 
sown after the middle of May, on a warm 
border, will give good results. It soon 
covers the soil if well provided with 
moisture. All the moisture and attention 
given the round-leaved varieties will not 
prevent collapse, but the New Zealand 
variety revels in heat and moisture. I find 
it best to feed freely. Sow in rows 38 feet 
apart, or even more, in rich land, and thin 
to at least 2 feet in the row. I would 
advise deep drills to facilitate watering 
later on; indeed, should the weather: be at 
all dry, it is best to flood the drills 
previous to sowing and cover with mats 
till the seedlings appear. For a later 
supply seed may be sown late in June. 
W..E. 





ASPARAGUS. 

ASPARAGUS WITH PrAs.—Take a_ bundle 
of small green Asparagus, bud, scrape, 
and wash well. With the right hand hold 
the thick end of the stalk,. and bend 
quickly in making it slip between the 
thumb and the first finger of the left hand 
until it breaks. Then place the stalks in a 
line on the table and cut into small pieces, 
cook in salted water, drain in a colander, 
and plunge into cold water, to keep them 
of a nice green colour. Cook the Aspara- 
gus points separately because they require 
less cooking. Put a piece of butter in a 
sauté-pan, and when melted put in the 
stalks and the points, season with salt, 
pepper, and a pinch of sugar. Finally, 
mix the Asparagus with a tablespoonful 
of white sauce and serve in a vegetable 
dish. Garnish round with fried bread 
crotitons or fleurons of puff paste. Be 
careful not to over-cook the Asparagus, 
otherwise it becomes a purée. 

ASPARAGUS POINTS A LA ROYALE.— 
Choose large Asparagus, cut it about 1 inch 
from the point. The stalks with the 
points off may be used for Asparagus 
cream soup. Wash the heads, cook in 
salted water, drain, and put into cold 
water. Heat up two tablespoonfuls of 
Allemande sauce, thicken, and add the 
Asparagus points, also some Truffle cut in 
fine shreds. Serve in a vegetable dish, 
decorate. with puff pastry fleurons, or put 
the mixture into a vol-au-vent crust, and 
place on a hot dish to serve. 

ASPARAGUS OMELETTE.—Cut into 1-inch 
or i-inch lengths the soft portion of 
twenty-five to thirty heads of cleaned 
Asparagus; 











blanch them and cook in> 
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salted water till tender. When done, 
drain them on a sieve, then toss them in 
a little butter, add a little stock or white 
sauce, season with pepper, and keep hot. 
Heat up five or six eggs, add a table- 
spoonful of milk or cream, salt and pepper} 
to taste, and pour into an omelette-pan 


“containing about 1 oz. of butter (melted). 


Stir over the fire till the eggs begin to set; 
shape to an oval cushion, placing the pre-| 
pared Asparagus in the centre, fold in the 
ends of the Omelette, let it take colour, 
and turn out carefully on to a hot dish. 


ASPARAGUS SALAD WITH CAULIFLOWER, 
—Cut the tender part of some cooked) 
Asparagus into 13-inch to ‘2-inch pieces, 
When cold, mix with sufficient tartare or 
rémoulade sauce to well season the salad. 
Plain Mayonnaise or ordinary salad dress- 
ing, oil, vinegar, etc., may be used in-| 
stead of the above-named sauces. The} 
mixing must be done very carefully, so as) 
not to mash up the Asparagus pieces,| 
Dress the salad in a glass dish or 
flat bowl; garnish with small pieces! 
(flowerets) of cooked Cauliflower, so as to! 
form a pretty border. Sprinkle with 
finely-chopped Parsley, and serve. * 

ASPARAGUS POINTS WITH SCRAMBLED 
EGGS.—Cook and drain the Asparagus 
points as directed in the foregoing recipe. 
Break six eggs in a saucepan, season with! 
salt, pepper, and a pinch of grated Nut- 
meg. Add 1 oz. of butter and two table- 
spoonfuls of cream, and mix carefully. Put 
on the fire and stir constantly until it 
thickens. Draw the saucepan off the fire, 
add to the scranibled eggs a tablespoonful 
of white sauce. Mix in lightly the 
Asparagus points. Serve on a hot dish and 
garnish with fried bread crofitons. | 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Creen Cooseberries.—There is often an 
inquiry as to which is the best variety of 
Gooseberry for gathering green. Some 
growers will tell you that Whinham’s I 
dustry is the best, others will say Gunner, 
May Duke, London, Leviathan, and the 
like; but there are growers who pin their 
faith to Leveller, and will grow no other 
variety, either to gather green or when 
ripe. I know many large growers whoa 
produce Gooseberries by the ton that will 
not grow any other, having tried most 
kinds, and discarded them all in favour of 
this one. Out of about sixty varieties, I 
was able to gather Leveller first this 
season, being large enough by May 5th, 
which is very early for an exposed situa- 
tion and on a cold, heayy soil. Goose- 
berries always pay best either gathered 
very early or allowed to ripen. Leveller is 
one of the latest to ripen. When ripe it 
usually realises high prices if put on tlie 
market in good condition, often as much 
as nine and twelve shillings per dozen 
pounds being realised.—H. GC. P. 


Kohl Rabi.—It was rather amusing 4 
short time ago to read in one of the 
London dailies that a new vegetable had 
come to the front which turned out to be 
Kohl Rabi. On the Continent this is made 
good use of, and is by no means to be 
despised, as when well served it is exeel- 
lent. It is specially good on soils where 
Turnips are a failure—indeed, I have, in 
hot weather in the southern parts of the 
country, found it an excellent substitute. 
I prefer the green variety to the purple, 
though now there is a white form, more 
resembling a Turnip. It is of delicate 
flavour, and invaluable in a hot season. 
The culture is simple. Sown in the 
spring and given ample room and eX 
posure there will be shapely roots. GaP 
remain sound a long time, and, being quit 
hardy, may be lifted as required for US@ 
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ROSES. 


ROSE MRS. JOSEPH H. WELCH. 


‘of this noteworthy Rose, and although only 
sent out in 1911, it has already gained a 


good place among exhibition Roses. 
‘the special audit of the newer H.T.’s con- | 


ducted by the National Rose Society last 
year it was ninth in a list of twenty varie- 


ties. I quite believe that its position will 
improve as time goes on. The brilliant 
rose-pink flowers are of most attractive 
form, being long with a high pointed 
centre, and sometimes attaining a remark- 
able size. It is, however, very thin in sub- 
stance and is described by many growers 
as Semi-double, but if caught at the right 
time and tied, it will hold its own against 
iny other Rose as an exhibition bloom. It 
is also a very decorative variety, for the 
flowers are’ produced very freely; the 


| colour is very pleasing in all stages of the 


| 





|The growth is vigorous and free. 


| mended 
In | 


flower, and, above all, it is sweet-scented. 
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Alto- | 


gether this variety has proved worthy of | 


the gold medal-awarded to it by 
National Rose Society, and can be recom 
for either exhibition garden 
decoration. EIGLANTINE. 


or 





Standard Roses in pots.—These are very 
useful in the conservatory to give elevation, 
if they have good heads and bloom freely. 


Rose Mrs. J. H. Welch. 


Hybrid Teas are the most useful, and, apart 


| 





from their use in the conservatory, they are| 


handy to fill a vacancy in bed or border or to | 


form a temporary group on the lawn. They 
must be good, and the flowers are more lasting 
if the plants are plunged without the pots.— 


} B. He 








Dry gardening.—To work a dry soil pro- 
perly means a lot of spade work and surface- 
stirring, but watering, if it is to do any good, 
must be thorough—mere surface dribbles are 
of no use. On the other hand, spade work to 
be effective must be deep, and the soil well 
broken up. Under the driest land there is 
water if we break the hard pan so that-it can 
ascend.—. H 
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FERNS. 


HARDY FERNS. 





the | IN most gardens, large and small, there 


are places which cannot well be embel- 
lished by using flowering plants. In dark 
corners or in the shade of trees Ferns will 
thrive admirably, and once fairly estab- 
lished they will give no further trouble. 
It is a curious fact that many who do not 


grudge the labour and expense necessary 
for the culture of Ferns that demand the 
shelter of glass make little or no attempt 
to beautify their garden with our native 


kinds, which are not inferior to their 
exotic relatives in beauty of form and 
| nobility of growth. Any fairly good 


garden soil will suit them, but, of course, 
they will attain finer proportions in a good 
compost of loam and leaf-mould. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that rockwork 
or an elevated position of any kind is ne- 
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cessary for the well-being of hardy Ferns 
generally. Some kinds of lowly growth, 
such as Asplenium viride, Ceterach oflici- 
narum, and the Holly and Parsley Ferns, 
must have good drainage, but the robust 
habited varieties do not need this accom- 
modation, and in 
when the roots are not raised much above 
the ordinary ground level. Planting them 
on rockwork, rootwork, or mounds de- 
prives them of the moisture they so much 
need in the growing season. One of the 
very finest Ferns is the Royal Fern (Os- 
munda regalis). Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of this native species when it is 
in the enjoyment of the conditions that 
favour its growth. It is a grave error to 
place this, 
position, for it is in its native habitats in- 
variably found where the roots get a 
liberal supply of moisture even when at 
rest. In damp woods, swampy places, or 
by the side of streams or pools of water 
this Fern attains such noble proportions 


1 general way do best | 


riched ground. The best specimens I ever 
had were fed into a high state of luxuri- 


ance by a liberal dressing of rotten 
manure. ‘The fronds were abnormally | 


large and exceptionally rich in colour. 
There: are several varieties of this Fern 
that are fairly vigorous and not difficult 
to please. The best are probably crispum 
and, angustifolium, but, to my mind, even 
at their best they are not equal to the 
typical form, which exhibits greater eleg- 
ance of growth than any of its numerous 
varieties can lay claim to. Among the 
Polystichums there are some that may be 
freely used in the manner above indicated. 
P. aculeatum is a noble Fern when fully 


developed, and the crested form of the 


as is often done, in an elevated | 


as to render it one of the finest of the | 


‘many things in cultivation that are valued 
for the beauty of their foliage and elegance 


male Fern is but little less vigorous and 
enduring than the common form. 


In both large and small gardens room | 


ean be found for some of these common, 
but noble habited Ferns, which merely re- 
quire to be well planted and left alone, 
and require little or no attention for years 
together. In the wild garden, by the side 
of water, and under the shade of trees 
these native Ferns should be freely used. 





la neat tuft. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


VIOLA BOSNIACA, 
THis dainty little Viola is especially 
attractive on account of the colour of the 








flowers, which are each about the size of a 


sixpence, and of a _ peculiar pinkish- 
violet with a touch of magenta in them, 
The whole 
21 inches or 8 inches high, and makes quite 
With me it has not proved 
very perennial, though I understand that 
in other gardens this fault is not’ so 
marked. 


plant is rarely more than | 


As it germinates readily from | 
| seed, however, it can be easily replaced. 


T have grown it in sandy loam with a } 


little leaf-mould added, in both full sun 


and half shade, and in each position it | 


flowered well, though 
through the winter. It may be worth try- 
ing it in the moraine, where the more per- 
fect drainage may help it. 

REGINALD A. MALBY. 


A MINIATURE MORAINE. 


it did. not come | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Berore writing about my little moraine I | 





of growth. 
garden should be chosen for this Fern, 
and if the ground is well prepared and 
ample space allowed for development, the 
plants will in due time throw up fronds 
6 feet or more in height. The exotic 
species of Royal Ferns are equally hardy 
and as worthy of being well cared for. 
They also delight in moisture, but are ap- 
parently longer in coming to their full 
size. 

The Lady Fern is much more deserving 
of a place in gardens than many of 
its varieties, and which are more curious 
than beautiful. The same may be said of 
the Hart’s-tongue, the type, to my mind, 
being infinitely much more ornamental 
than the majority of its varieties, in many 
of which the free, vigorous growth natural 
to this Fern is in a great measure sup- 
pressed. There is a richness of verdure 
in the Hart’s-tongue that is particularly 
attractive, and which few Ferns, hardy or 
tender, possess in such a high 
The Hart’s-tongue will grow freely in 
almost any kind of soil, but to see it at 


its best it should be planted in wellen- | 


Viola bosniaca. 


The dampest place in the | They give variety and add a charm to any 
garden, large or small. 


ee 


Pest in garden.—I am in charge of a small 
garden which is overrun with the enclosed 
pest. Would you kindly tell me what insect 
it is, and the best way to get rid of the same, 
and also prevention of same? My soil is very 
heavy. The pest is wors 
and Carrots.—BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


[The creatures sent are among the most 
destructive of soil pests, and we recom- 
mend you to apply a good dressing of lime 
to the parts of the garden affected as soon 
as is possible, having regard to the crops 
the soil carries. 'The pest is one of the 
millipedes Julus pulchellus — and is 
always most abundant in sour soils. It is 
possible that one of the soil disinfectants 
would drive the pest away, but the best 
means of capturing it is to put down traps 
made by halving Potatoes and burying 
them near their haunts. ] 














degree. | 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 


of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
| arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 158. ; 
| post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
| of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


t among the Onions 


Grounds.’”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions | 


| short-lived 





think it well to state briefly the part 
which, it appears to me, the moraine 
should play in the modern alpine garden. 
Its functions are four—viz., (a) to grow 
plants which are practically impossible t 
grow on the ordinary rock work; (b) te 
make. more perennial, plants which are 
in the rock garden; (¢) t 
‘“ause plants, which are sparse flowering 
under the richer conditions of the roch 
garden, to bloom more freely; (d) to caus 
plants to retain that dwarf habit which is 
so characteristic of high alpines, and with 
out which they lose balf their charm. 
There is no need for me to go into the 
question of construction, but I wish to cal 
attention to the fact which M. Correyol 
has often emphasised —that the tru 
moraine should contain only vestiges 0 
“ soil.’ It is, I think, necessary to emphasis 
this fact, since writers have recently advo 
cated so low a ratio of chips as 3:1. Sue 
a mixture is rather a typical alpine tha) 
moraine ‘‘ soil.’’?” My own moraine consist 
of between fifteen to twenty parts 0 
whinstone chips to one part of “soil.” I 
faces §.W. and receives the sun fron 
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» a.m. till setting. It is about 4 yards 
Ing by 1 yard wide, and is divided into 
jur sections, as follows :—(a) chips and | 
ind only; (b) chips and loam; (ce) chips, | 
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ments towards trying choicer species—e.g., 
Iris lacustris. 

I trust that these lists will be of help to 
intending planters. They are intended as 


Of these, Androsace sarmentosa, I think, 
requires more soil, at least it showed 


plenty of buds in spring, but they did not | 
develop. I incline also to the idea that 


pat, and leaf-mould; (d) as (c), but with | the Saxifrages require more soil, for a | guides rather than as infallible recipes 
underground water. plant of S. Borisi in the’ rock garden, | for success. 1). 3. ANDERSON. 
| 


IT now come to the lists of plants therein, | 18, Gilford-avenue, Sandymount, Dublin. 


‘th a few notes with reference to them. 


planted at the same time, flowered freely 
in spring, whereas the one on moraine did |! 
not, and its growth is much dwarfer and 
smaller. However, next year will prob- | 
| ably settle this question. 

(c) Chips, peat, and leaf-mould. 


| Omphalodes Luciliz 
| Geranium argenteum 





ANEMONE NEMOROSA ALLENT. 
IN my garden here at Woodford I grow, 
besides the type, the variety major, a 
| large, white-flowered form, A. n. rubra, 
having deeply-flushed backs to the outer 
| petals; A. n. Robinsoniana, an extremely 


(a) Chips and sand only. 


Acantholimon glumaceum 
Erinacea pungens 
Saxifraga Aizoon vars. 
Bellis ccerulescens 
Potentilla Woodfordize 

P. nevadensis 

Achillea Obristi 


wnthus microlepis 
Freyni 

Requieni 

lis lobata 
vemisia sericea 
osma stellulatum 
albo-roseum 


Veronica cespitosa 
Oxalis lobata 





let ee : Ce é aT asinian: Saxifrage itifolis alt . ; 
npanuila barbata Anthemis Grieshachi primis Cee Re winiana Saxifr pgs pats OAR | delicately - coloured variety, having pale 
3 aaa Geo  o C. Allioni Arvethisia laxa lavender - blue flowers; A. n. Robin- 
lind SRme ot eT ae . acutangula -otentilla appeninz : aA : ; : 
hionema schistosum Arabis Kellereri C. petraea Er and Beienanii Soniana cornubiensis, a richer - coloured 


ysi i rmeria crespitosa } A : ei 
 eimiataleg armeris SI r Primula belluenensis Asperula nitida 





pulchellum Androsace villosa Mshnokin vaplooin BE abl coal form of the foregoing; and by far the 
ae ciisato eee tS | Convolvulus incanus Androsace laetea finest of all, A. nemorosa Alleni, here 
a “ab gaieeta papengnns Pobidus | A. Chumbyi | figured. The flowers of this variety are 

. noaorus | > ° - U D bs » < c 7 


A. Laggeri 
Edraianthus serpyllifolius 
major 


Of these, Campanula petra is better in 


All these plants have been in about a | 
ar, and I find that if a plant is going to : 
il in the moraine it does so very rapidly, 
dso plants which have lived in it a year | a shady cliff, and Androsace Chumbyi re- 
e fairly well established. In the above | quires, I think, more soil, although it did | 
t Onosmas are growing very slowly and | flower a little. I should mention here that 


D. microlepis 
Stachys corsica 





large, while in colour they are of a full 
| rich lavender. The daintily-cut foliage is 
of the bronzy-green tone common to the 
species. The plant in question appears to 


be very vigorous, though not so rampant 
as the type, 





and, like most of its near 





Anemone nemorosa Allent. 


ve been far outstripped by other speci- 
ns in the rock garden, but perhaps they 
ly last longer. It is apparently too poor 
* Wahlenbergia Pumilio, which grows 


on the moraine these Androsaces stood the 
winter, wet as it: was,. without glass pro- 
tection. Geranium argenteum is ~- far 
better in the rock garden. 


relatives, delights in a free vegetable soil 
composed of well-decayed leaf-mould, 
sand, and a little loam. While the, com- 
post should never be dry, the plant does 


mia and no flowers so far, although ex- (d) As (c), with underground water | not- require a wet place, and if the 
ent i ct sectic » might ask . 3 eh ee ; | requisi - '¢ istur an 
t in the next section. One might ask Gkviiterald dontsis  G. incanescens requisite amount of mojsture can be 


ly put» Achillea and Anthemis in a 
raine. My reason was that on the rock 
tden these two species had a habit of 
ing branches one by one without any 
ison. Since being in the moraine this 
S never happened; in fact, Anthemis 
lesbachi was near its end when moved, 
£ is now a nice little clump. 

‘b) Chips and loam. 


C. Allioni 

C. excisa 

Dianthus frigidus 
Ranunculus alpestris | 
Androsace villosa 
A. lactea 

A. Laggeri 

A. Vitaliana 
Silene Elizabethze 
5. Pumilio 

Draba pyrenaica 
Primula tyrolensis 
P. hirsuta var. 

P. Auricula var. 


Erysimum pumilum 

Arenaria sp. __ 

Saxifraga oppositifolia 
Latina 


guaranteed during the summer it thrives 
as well in the full sun as half shade. The 
curious, creeping, under-ground stems 
frequently become much congested after a 
year or two, and can then with advantage 
be lifted about August and replanted. 
REGINALD A. MALBY. 


S. retusa 

Myosotis rupicola 
Primula Cockburniana 
P. rosea 

P. Veitchi 

Viola pinnata 

Statice pubescens 
Mazus reptans 
Campanula acutangula 
Dodecatheon alpinum 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 





emisia lanata pedemon-| Dianthus Freyni Draba brunivfolia | Tris cristata 

dee Erysimum pumilum D. dicrarioides | Pinguicula vulgaris Tufted Pansies in the rock garden.—One of 
sum ideum Crassula sarcocaulis Mimulus radicans | Mimulus primuloides the most interesting methods of cultivating 
ee a pitids Wahlenbergia Pumilio Globularia cordifolia Tufted Pansies is to plant a few in the rock 
bg pyrenaica Aithionema schistosum In connection with this last section, in garden. I find they do remarkably well in 
igida Agee al ases where the same plant occurs in other such places, the coolness of the nieces of rock 
runizfolia S Salomoni cases where the RNS Bra oie see .. | and stone just protecting them from the hot 
shininm nudicaule Bn uneeriana teidentinn sections—e.g., Dianthus frigidus, Myosotis | peather. Mention should be made of the small- 
rosace strigillosa SB. minor 2 von Rear: be cmarinitcl Meg Oe | flowering sorts like purpurea and _ gracilis. 
illosa LTR 8. Hlasgi rupicola, Draba Md Sr ah etc.—I cannot | hese are closely growing sorts, and 
ape yatine 8. Aizoon Correvoniana see any advantage in the use of under- “cushion” the rockwork admirably. I find 
ithus sylvestris Ree a oat ground water, but it is too early yet to | eb ette rock gare a best to 
AAS tee ye s : : ; u fo) roots with well-rotted manure 
Yoodfordensis S. thesralica be dogmatic. Many. of.the commoner | i icarmould shold the sevson be oxeeetion 
ipinus "ip tte aad plants—e.g., Iris cristata—are but experi- | ally dry.—Woopnastwick, 
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FRUIT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple-tree not bearing.—I have an espalier 
Apple-tree (Peasgood’s Nonsuch), twelve or 
fourteen years old. Six years ago it had two 
trusses of bloom on it, the next year five 
trusses: the next seven and two Apples that 
year; last year thirty-five trusses, eighteen 
Apples; this spring only two trusses. The tree 
is healthy and clean, and each year throws out 
young wood from 10 inches to 16 inches long, 
but not over strong. Two years ago I dug 
about 3 feet down by the trunk, but’no tap- 
root was found. I have cut the leading shoots 
back each year about half way. Is there any- 
thing more I can do, or is this kind a shy 
bearer in its early days? It has eight tiers 
of branches each side of the trunk. The 
branches are each about 7 feet long. The 
tree is growing in good garden soil.—SHRvs. 


[Peasgood’s Nonsuch is not a very suit- 
able variety to grow as an espalier, but it 
ean, by means of root restriction, be made 
to bear more freely than it does with you. 
Hard pruning is only an aggravation of 
the evil, as the result is a production of 
strong and unfruitful growth. Supply 
the needful check at the roots in the form 
of root-lifting or root-pruning, just which- 
ever may be most expedient under the 
circumstances, and then you may obtain 
larger crops of fruit. Either operation is 
best carried out during October and 
November, but instead of opening the 
trench at a distance of 3 feet from the 
stem it should not be less than 5 feet, and 
if you elect to root-prune, operate on one 
side of the tree only this year, doing the 
other half in the year following or year 
after that. In root-lifting you may work 
all round the tree, but the fibrous and less- 
sized roots should be saved and laid out 
afresh when the trench is refilled, and 
shorten back the strongest roots only. 
When refilling the trench it is excellent 
practice to mix a fair quantity of fibrous 
loam and burnt soil with the staple, as 
this encourages the production of fibrous 
roots, which in turn promote fruitful 
growth. ] 


Newly-planted wall fruit-trees.—_I_ have 
some young Peach and Nectarine trees planted 
against a south-west wall last February. 
There are no wires to tie them to, They now 
have shoots each 4 inches long. Shall I tie 
them in loosely to the main shoots or leave 
them till I can nail to the wall all that are 
required ?— YOUNGSTER. 


[Your best plan in the absence of wires 
is to fasten the requisite number of shoots 
when of sufficient length to the face of the 
wall with nails and shreds. If disbudding 
has been carried out these shoots will be 
ready for being so dealt with very shortly. 
In the event of this needful operation 
having been ‘neglected, it should be no 
longer delayed; then the growths will 
quickly lengthen out and become ready for 
nailing in.] 

Grape Black Prince.—Those who wish to 
grow a Vine or two in a greenhouse or 
similar structure where the heat is not 
great will find Black Prince very suitable. 
Belonging to the Sweetwater family, its 
flavour is of moderate’ quality, inferior to 
that of Black Hamburgh certainly, but 
well up to the average of Sweetwater 
Grapes generally. The variety is a free 
setter, and the bunches are handsome, 
tapering, and without shoulders. It must 
be used when ripe, as it does not keep well, 
but care must be taken that the bunches 
are really ripe before being cut, as, owing 
to their rather thick skins, the berries 
sometimes appear to be riper than is the 
case. Black Prince does well in pots; and 
in favoured places in the south I have 
little doubt that it could be grown on a 
south wall.—KIRK. 


Warts on Vine-leaves (Jack).—These are 
only small green excrescences that form on the 
back of the leaves, a sort of granulation of 
sap through the skin of the leaf. They are in- 
jurious to the Vine, no doubt, as affecting 
respiration, and it may be caused by a too 
close atmosphere saturated with moisture. 


Allow a little more air. We can see no signs 
of mildew on the large leaf you send. 





VEGETABLES. 


SOME USEFUL BROCCOLIS. 
THis in many parts of the country has 
been doubtless a record season as regards 
spring Broccoli, as the moderate price at 
which the heads have been sold shows the 
abundant supply. Unfortunately, in many 
instances the produce has been left too 
long, and in consequence the heads are 
large, open, and, therefore, much of their 
value as food is lost. My note more con- 
cerns a few specially good forms, not large 
at least, if not sown too early or given 
too much food—and for a private garden 
I think they are probably the most useful. 
Sutton’s Superb Harly White, Snow 
White, and Satisfaction come into use in 
the order named, and, though the varie- 
ties named are all very distinct, they vary 
according to the season, as it is impos- 
sible to sow so that the heads may be cut 
at a certain date, no matter how well 
grown. Broccoli in spring is capricious, 
and its season—whether early or late—is 
largely influenced by climatic conditions, 
as a warm February often means abund- 
ance of spring Broccoli. To be on the safe 
side I have always found it advisable to 
make at least. three sowings, in March 
April, and May; but even then the seed- 
lings should not be allowed to get too 
large in the seed bed. To get the best re- 
sults it is well to give an open position, 
plant firmly, and avoid rank manure. In 
a small garden the land for the Broccoli 
crop may not be at liberty just at the 
time the seedlings are ready, and I fear in 
some cases this is the cause of failure, as 
a poor, leggy plant is the first to suffer 
from severe weather. It is an easy matter 
to prevent the seedlings becoming weak if 
the land is not ready by pricking them 
out, and later on lifting carefully, and 
planting in their permanent quarters. I 
prefer to plant direct from the seed bed, 
doing this when the seedlings are on the 
small side. If this is done the plants soon 
take to the soil, and, in consequence, are 
dwarfer and better able to stand extremes 
of weather. How often does one see the 
plants on exposed land stand much more 
frost than in a sheltered garden in which 
they invariably have a richer root-run, are 
less exposed, and are more tender? 

For many years, requiring a good number 
of small or quite medium heads for as late 
a supply as possible, I sowed very thinly in 
May, and always having a good breadth 
of Strawberry quarters to destroy, I 
merely cleared the surface, burnt the 
leafage and roots, and drew drills for the 
late Broccoli. This was done to facilitate 
watering, as the land-was not dug. The 
crop only failed once, and that was in the 
very late and severe winter of 1895. With 
garden culture I do not think it advisable 
to plant all the Broccoli in one position. 
There is now no lack of varieties. Superb 
Early White will be in season from 
January if sown late in March or early in 
April and planted early. To follow this 
the Snow White sown a month later will 
give a succession, and for later supplies 
Satisfaction, in texture resembling an 
early Cauliflower. This is a_ splendid 
April variety, and for latest supplies such 
kinds as Late Queen and Model cannot be 
beaten. These are ideal garden varieties 
of the best quality and very hardy. 

W. EF. 








Pea Peerless.—As a late summer variety 
I do not think this can be surpassed. 
There is at the season named a wide 
choice, many of them having larger pods, 
but when these are shelled they do not 
give such good results as Peerless. In ad- 
dition, this variety bears two and three 
pods at the joints, the pods very tightly 
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packed with Peas. Owing to its vigorous 
growth it is rarely attacked by mildew 

in addition, like some of the larger Marroy 

varieties, it does not furnish the crop al} 
at once, the yield being spread over a con 
siderable time. The plants bear freely af} 
a few inches from the soil, and grow 
about 8 feet high. Seeds sown in May o 

early June will give excellent dishes dur, 
ing the late summer.—W. j 


GROWING LETTUCE FOR SALADS. 


WouLp you please give me your candid opinion) 
on the subject of ‘‘ French gardening,’ and 
more particularly as regards Lettuces? I re 
quire salads all the year round, and find that 
my gardener is unable to provide them. ] 
have bought cloches, but the results are very 
poor. I live in the Midland , counties—poor 
soil, and cold; but I have a very warm, small 
kitchen garden, with good soil. Can you give 
me the addresses of any French gardens in the 
Midland counties? Can you also give me thie 
name of a practical book on the subject? Ij 
is a subject of great importance—W., Wolver 
hampton. : | 

[lo maintain an unbroken supply of 


Lettuces through the summer and. autumn) 
months is not at all a difficult matter, and) 
with the aid of such a garden as that men) 
tioned should be easily attained. More 
skill is required to produce them during) 
the winter and spring, and then it cannot 
be done unless there are pits and frames 
to grow them in, if the English method is 
adopted, and cloches if they are to be pro 
duced in the French way. Of the two, we 
find the former still to be the better waj 
of producing Lettuces in private gardens 
in this country, and, provided pits ané 
frames are available to store the plant 
in during the late autumn, winter, ant 
early spring months, the question of keep 
ing up a regular supply resolves itsell 
into a mere matter of sowing the seed 4! 
the right moment and in transplanting the 
resulting plants in such numbers as wil 
meet the demand. For late autumn anc 
winter use the plants should be raised 2) 
different periods from the end of June it 
your locality until the end of August 
which would result in plants in variow 
stages of development being available from 
those almost, if not quite, ready for use & 
those yet growing for lifting and trans 
planting to pits and frames, as alread, 
mentioned. The varieties best suited fo 
this purpose are one of the many types 0 
White Cos that are now to be had; Winte 
White Cos, to come in at the end of th 
winter and early spring; and a Cabbag 
variety named All the Year Round. 

About the second week in August make 
point of sowing Winter White and Ball 
black seeded brown Cos to supply plant 
specially for planting out at the foot © 
walls facing south and west or any posi 
tion where the plants would be sheltere: 
from the north and east. These woul 
begin to turn in about mid-April, and Cor 
tinue in use—if a good number are planter 
—until mid-May, when the earliest outdoo 
sowings of Tom Thumb, Commodore Nutt 
and the larger varieties Golden Ball an 
Golden Queen, in warm positions, will b 
turning in. As before stated, the main 
tenance of the summer and autumn suppl 
should present no difficulty, and the yarit 
ties of both Cos and Cabbage varieti¢ 
suited to the purpose are numerous and ¢ 
the highest quality. The time when there} 
a possibility of a shortage occurring is afte 
the turn of the year, or from the latter eD 
of January until the outdoor crop pr 
viously mentioned is available. To )T* 
vide against such a contingency se 
should be sown of either of the Cabbag 
varieties enumerated above or hes Ar 
kind named Petite Noir at the beginn 
of the year, and the plants set out whe 
large enough 6 inches apart each wa) 
fairly close to the glass, on a bed of ligh 
rich soil, about 9 inches in depth, made U 
in a frame or in frames placed on a mil 
hotbed. If frames are at liberty, anothe 
























‘wing may be made in February, and the 
Jants set out in due course as before. 
ith care in the matter of ventilation, not 
eping the frames too warm, nor in sub- 
cting the plants to cold draughts, keep- 
'g them watered and protected from frost, 
fey will make rapid growth, and form 
ce firm hearts ready for consumption in 
arch and April. To supply material for 
Jad-making prior to the periods named, 
yariety named Winter Gathering should 
' grown in the same way. This grows 
onderfully quick, but does not form 
‘arts, and the leaves, which are tender 
id good eating, may be used as soon as 
ey are well developed. Successive sow- 
gs of this may be made from August till 
‘e end of September outdoors, and from 
e drills the plants can be transferred 
the frames in rotation, when, under the 
fluence of the warmth derived from a 
ild hotbed they quickly yield a service- 
ye lot of leaves. Another method of Ob- 
ining Lettuce during the depth of winter 
to sow the seed of a Cos variety thickly 
boxes at intervals, and when the plants 
’ about 2 inches high to cut them nearly 
vel with the soil and use in the same way 
| Mustard and Cress for the making of 
lads. 
We regret being unable to give you the 
idress of a French garden in your imme- 
ate. vicinity, but there are we believe 
veral in the Vale of Evesham. ‘‘ The 
eench Garden in England,’’ by ©. D. 
eKay, and ‘‘The French Garden,’ by 
Weathers, 7, Talbot Villa, Isleworth, 
iddlesex, are the two- best treatises on 
€ subject in the English language we are 
‘quainted with.] 








OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
CHELSEA SHow, May 197TH To 21s7, 1914. 
Ge great flower festival of the year from 
1 points of view must be regarded as a 
eat gathering—an ideal show held amid 
unique environment in perfect weather. 
(the great tent, lofty and well ventilated, 
€ many groups of brilliantly coloured 
ywers provided a feast of colour. If 
ere was room for improving the spec- 
cular effect it was needed only in the 
rection of toning down—that phase of 
stfulness which only an avenue of giant 
ums or majestic tree Ferns could have 
‘oduced. Minus these, the eye had to 
ntent itself with variety, and whether of 
lour or form there was enough and to 
are. We were pleased to note that the 
le blot in this tent, and to which we 
rected attention a year ago—the huddled 
oup of tables seen at the upper end— 
id not been repeated, and that the whole 
ntral area was occupied by. informal 
oups of plants, fruits, or flowers. This 
itself is a great gain, and we fail to see 
om this standpoint where much further 
provement can be effected. In one 
rection still, however, we think there is 
om for improvement, and if some exhibi- 
rs would leave a little more at home and 
ing somewhat less to the exhibition— 
il occupying the same space—light and 
ade might be introduced into the setting 
place of some of the rather crowded 
assed banks that were not infrequent. 
le table exhibits and groups about the 
les of this tent were an excellent idea. 
\ this monster tent all classes of exhibits 
und place, Orchids—lacking somewhat of 
e prestige of former displays—Roses, 
irmnations, stove and greenhouse-flower- 
£ and fine-foliaged plants, Ferns (fine, 
it not over abundant), several tempting- 
oking collections of fruit, flowering 
Tubs, miniature alpine groups, and 
Owy herbaceous flowers. Outside in the 
me avenue a great array of sundries was 
be seen, while garden furniture, pergolas, 
tmal gardens of many diverse kinds, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


and, not least, near the embankment side, 
a great array of rock gardens, - the 
majority well conceived and executed, and, 
above all, in excellent taste. Of these 
alone there were about two dozen, and a 
volume might be written concerning them. 
Many other flowers were on view, this 
product of some three hundred exhibitors 
and upwards of one thousand entries ne- 
cessitating an area of 33,000 more square 
feet than was ever possible at a Temple 
Show. Nor was this all, since at the Press 
Dinner on the day prior to the opening of 
the show Sir Harry Veitch declared that 
almost as many more exhibitors would have 
been present had space permitted. So 
much, then, for horticulture and horti- 
cultural progress, and the facts are men- 
tioned because we realise the difficulty of 


adequately portraying this great show. 
selow are given some of its more im- 
portant features :— 

ROCK GARDENS AND ALPINES. 


These were one of the chief attractions 
of the show, hardy plantsmen and rock- 
garden builders vieing with each other in 
displaying their wares. One of the more 
imposing of these, and in excellent taste 
withal, was that arranged by Messrs. 
Pipers, Bayswater and Barnes. The 
general scheme was that of the natural 
outcrop rock of the Mendip Hills, the 
weathered stone of the locality having 
been specially selected to the extent of 
some 30 tons or so for this exhibition. Nor 
was it an all-stone erection, for so exactly 
had Nature been copied that the outcrop 
and dip of the natural rock, more than half 
obscured by the hillside, as it were, were 
reproduced in detail. In the general 
planting a turfed front appeared, the green 
sward throwing into fuller relief the 
weathered grey of the stone. In the 
garnishing of the rocks a liberal idea pre- 
vailed, and free spreading drifts of dis- 
tinct subjects made their presence felt. 
Yor example, such plants as Ramondia, 
Haberlea, and Hrinus occupied a ravine, 
Sempervivum arachnoideum threaded its 
way through many a horizontal fissure, 
Dianthus alpinus and Campanula muralis 
were at home on ledges of sunny rock, 
while a great spread of Saxifraga Aizoon 
rosea showed this plant at its best. In 


addition, there were patches of Litho- 
spermum, Stachys corsica, Primulas of 


sorts, Scutellaria indica japonica, together 
with a fine mass of Phlox Laphami, with 
small examples of Pinus Cembra above. 
Quite near the embankment exit Messrs. 
Waterer, Son, and Crisp, Bagshot and 
Twyford, had an excellent arrangement, 
building up in Derbyshire limestone a 
highly effective piece of work. In addi- 
tion, a pond at the base had its comple- 
ment of water and waterside plants. This 
group, like that first-named, covered about 
1,000 feet. Some of the finer plant masses 
were comprised of Mazus reptans, Phlox 


Douglasi, Arenaria juniperina, Thymus 
subcitratus parviflorus, Saponaria Bois- 
sieri, Ramondias, Primulas, Campanula 
Allioni, Ourisia coccinea, Pentstemon 
Bridgesi, and the white Helichrysum belli- 
dioides. A highly effective piece of 
work.. Messrs. T.. H. Gaunt and Co., 
Farsley, Calverly, were near by with 
a much smaller group of the showier 
alpines, including Primula  frondosa, 
Onosmas, and Oxalis enneaphylla, ete. 


Some of the chief items in a well-designed 
piece of rockwork set up by DBaker’s, 
Wolverhampton, included fine breadths of 


Cheiranthus Allioni, Primula Lissadel 
hybrid, Daphne Cneorum, Incarvillea 
grandiflora, the blue-flowered Phlox 


Laphami, Lithospermum intermedium, In- 
carvillea brevipes, Tiarella unifoliata, and 
Saxifraga Codsall Cream. Messrs. White- 


1st prize (Chelsea Great Show) for ‘‘ Pingo” new shading 
(by old maker of S$. Cloud). Better, cheaper, always réady. 











legg and Page, Chislehurst, had a capital 
arrangement in which, above and beyond 
the well-placed rockwork, Irises and other 
flowers constituted a thin groundwork in 
the shrubbery behind. In the general 
scheme a nicely-arranged rocky ravine was 


among the chief attractions, the sides 
being planted with Ramondias, with 


Oxalis enneaphylla and Edelweiss: in the 
higher places. In the higher positions 
good effect was secured by colonising Saxi- 
fraga Aizoon rosea, 8S. cochlearis, 8S. longi- 
folia latifolia, whose white, pink-spotted 
plumes of nearly 2 feet high gave lightness 
and grace to the whole. Viola J. S. 
Martin and Cortusa villosa were also re- 
marked. 
Messrs. T. S. 
were among those few who 
from the Cheddar stone for 
work, employing the more sympathetic 
sandstone in a capital arrangement. Some 
of their finest plant groups were of Lewisia 
Cotyledon, Aquilegia glandulosa, a rich- 
golden mass of Potentilla pyrenaica, Tiar- 
ella cordifolia, and Ramondia and Haber- 
lea in the cool recesses of nearly vertical 
rocks. Hardy Cypripediums, associated 
with Ferns, also constituted a _ pretty 
colony, while free masses of bright things 
abounded. Astilbe  simplicifolia was 
charming. Adjoining this, Mr. Maurice 
Prichard, Christchurch, had a tastefully 
designed piece of rockwork in Cheddar 
stone, and employed a great variety of 
rare and beautiful plants. Some of the 
best bits among the miniatures were Saxi- 
fraga cesia precox (a large early-flower- 
ing form), Silene, Hookeri, EHrodium corsi- 
cum, Linnea borealis, Asperula Athoa, the 
white Silene pusilla, Arenaria verna plena, 
Mimulus radicans.(a carpeter whose white, 
1 jnch high flowers are violet-throated), 
Oxalis enneaphylla rosea, and Heeria ele- 
gans (a wonderful bit of red colour in a 
prostrate-habited plant). Anemone = sul- 
phurea, Cypripedium montanum and C, 
Caleeolus, Primula Lissadel hybrid are 
some others of outstanding merit and 
beauty. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., and Taplow, Bucks, had an 
elaborate piece of rockwork in Cheddar 
limestone, the right and left flanks at the 
entrance being devoted to Irises and pond 
and streamside gardening respectively. 
In fine array among the rocks were seen 
goodly patches of MHelichrystum  belli- 
dioides, Cheiranthus mutabilis (Newstead 
variety), the charming Iris cristata, the 
brilliant red of Oxalis brasiliensis, a de- 
lightful colony of Calochorti, the so-called 
Peacock Iris (I. Pavonia, or, more cor- 


Ware, Limited, IFeltham, 
got away 
their rock- 


rectly, Mora glaucopis), together with 
effective groupings of Ourisia coccinea, 


Cornus canadensis, Gentiana verna, 'Tril- 
lium, and the like. Beside the water were 
Rodgersias, Cypripediums, Sarracenia, 
Primulas, with Orchises in cool meadow 
turf. Messrs. Pulham had a bold, impos- 
ing rockwork exhibit in Derbyshire lime- 
stone ; indeed, in this respect it was prac- 
tically alone, many, of the larger rock 
masses being of great size. These were 
arranged in conjunction with alpines and 
shrubs, masses of Epimediums, Ferns, 
Gunneras, with  Meconopsis, Daphne 
Cneorum, and the evyer-charming Leio- 
phyllum buxifolium. The watercourse 
was finely conceived. Here, too, Messrs. 
Wallace and Co., Colchester, had one of 
their best arrangements, displaying taste 
and skill in the disposition of the rocks 
and the grouping. The informality of the 
rocks, the getting away from a set bank- 
like effect were all noticeable here; now a 
high-perched rock, with Aizoon Saxifrages 
peering out of cranny, crevice, or fissure, 
anon a prettily conceived, equally well 
planted ravine, and then a cool-looking, 
restful colony of Ferns in a shady recess. 
All this and more are suggestive of what 
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might be; indeed, is seen now in many a 
garden. Plants, naturally, were present 
galore—Primula, Saxifrage, Lewisia, 
Daphne, the exquisite little Iris gracil- 
lipes, Onosmas, and others, falling, as it| 
were, into rightful places, afforded 
pleasure and enjoyment to the more criti- 
cal inclined. 

Then, equally striking and picturesque, 
albeit from a totally different standpoint, 
was that designed and arranged by Mr. J. | 
Wood, Boston Spa, Yorks, whose exhibit, 
in the main, represented a bit of Yorkshire 
fell-land, the stone, finely selected York- 
shire mountain limestone, demonstrating 
its value by the way it supports Moss, 
wild Thyme, Stonecrop, and other plants. 
Here were truly set forth the natural dip | 
and inclination of the outcrop rock, and if | 
on this occasion a little over-coloured by the 
plants around, this type ef rock has been 
so finely fashioned and ornamented by | 
Nature and time that it requires, in our 
opinion, less planting than many others—it 
was intended rather from the exhibition 
standpoint than aught besides. As it was, 
the quiet, restful grey of the rock was 
just a little marred by colour. The fine 
drift-like stretches of plants in some in- 





stances were very good, while Primula, 
Himalayan Poppy, alpine Forget-me-not, 
Catheartia villosa, and the pretty white- 


flowered carpeter, the American Pine 
Jarren (Pyxidanthera barbulata) all 
showed to advantage. ‘Then a bit of alpine 
meadow, with its complement of Orchises | 
and Bird’s Hye, Primulas. A finely-exe- | 
cuted Fern cove, with watercourse and | 
pool, also entered into the scheme. The 
Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery. had a 
modest group of some 600 feet or so, and | 
employed the Surrey sandstone, which is 
very good for the work. Choice plants | 
were here in plenty, among the more strik- 
ing being a group of the red-leaved House- 
leek (Sempervivum rubricundum). Very 
fine, too, were a big colony of S. arachnoi- 
deum Laggeri, also red-leaved). Primula | 
Bulleyana, Onosma tauricum, Dianthus 
arvernensis (a pretty alpine Pink), Geum 
rivale Leonard’s variety, Ourisia coccinea, 
Viola cucullata (excellent for cool or 
shade), and Linum capitatum (rich golden | 
at 6 inches high). The Misses Hopkins, | 
Shepperton-on-Thames, had a me 

| 





exhibit entirely in the open, and, using 
Cheddar stone, planted it in excellent 
taste and with a considerable variety of 
plants. Mr..Clarence FElliott, Stevenage, | 
was quite near the main embankment en- | 
trance, and had an exhibit of rockwork 
with many good plants thereon. Among 
his finer examples were Oxalis enneaphylla 
rosea, Helianthemum rosmarinifolium 
(white, a very pretty plant), Ourisia coc- | 
cinea, a fine mass of Pentstemon David- 
soni, P. Rolzei, Iris cristata (excellent, 
with a quaint bit of colour, in a colony of | 
Eryngium linifolium). Dianthus’ squar- 
rosus and Daphne Cneorum were also re- | 
marked. Messrs. Kent and Brydon, Dar- 
lington, had an exhibit of rockwork, using | 
Westmorland limestone, an alpine | 
meadow and bog garden also coming into 
the scheme. ‘Trillums, Wahlenbergias, 
Ledum palustre, Campanula Allioni, 
Cypripediums, and many other plants were 
employed. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, | 
had a nicely arranged rockwork exhibit | 


which teemed -of choice plants, such a5 
Haberlea Ferdinandi Coburgi, Diplopap- 
pus pedunculatus, Gentians, Sisyrin- | 


chium’Bermudianum (angustifolium) (fine | 
blue), Silene Hookeri, Acthropappus pul- 
cherrimus (pink-flowered alpine Thistle), | 
a new Edeiweiss (Leontopodium lJindarvi- 
cum), with Polygonum spherostachyum, | 
Calochorti, Saxifrages, and Primulas | 
galore. In another group in the big tent 
Mr. Reuthe had a fine bank of Himalayan 
Rhododendrons, particularly of the R. 


| bordering or an 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Loderi set and others akin, together with 
Embrothrium coccineum and other showy 
plants. Then there were colonies of Gypri- 
pediums, Orchises, and the like, and, not 
least, a lovely new species of Pinguicula, 
P. Reuteriana, whose rosy, pink-lined 
flowers will insure for it much popularity. 
Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, also 
had a rock-garden exhibit in the open, 
employing the limestone of their own dis- 
trict. The firm had several choice things, 
as Tanakea radicans, Saxifraga valdensis 
(true, and in flower), Pratia arenaria 
(white), Silene Veselesky (white), Daphne 
rupestris (the only example we saw, and 
that past its best), Campanula Allioni, 
lovely cushions of Androsace, Eryngium 


glaciale, Dianthus callizonus (fine rich 
pink), and the red-leaved Houseleeks, 


Sempervivum rubricundum and S. Laggeri. 
Many showy plants were also on view. 
Then, 

Under tents were many other ex- 
hibits of alpine and other hardy flowers, 
one of the most interesting colNections 
coming from LDees, Limited, Liverpool, 
whose group contained several novelties. 
For example, Meconopsis rudis (mauve, 
purple-spotted foliage), Roscoea cautlioides 
(yellow), Oxalis adenophylla, Primula 
japonica Garnet Bee (very rich in colour), 
a great showing of the white-flowered 
Celmisia spectabilis argentea, Potentilla 
fruticosa nana argentea, Didissandria 
amabilis (a new Chinese plant with erect, 
pale-yellow, bell-shaped flowers in a forked 
inflorescence 4 inches high, above woolly 
Ourisia-like leafage), Primula secundiflora 
(virtually a red-flowered sikkimensis), 
and Cynoglossum amabile were some of 
the things we did not see elsewhere. Many 


other good plants were in the group. 
Messrs. Backhouse and Sons, Limited, 
York, had one of their miniature rock- 


rather, an elabora- 
erstwhile miniature style. 
The grouping was very naturally done. 
Viola  bosniaca, Ranunculus — alpinus, 
Primula secundiflora, Orchis foliosa, Tril- 
lium, Ledum buxifolium, L. polifolium, 
Oxalis enneaphylla, Iris cristata, Onosma, 
Edraianthi, and hardy Cypripedium, all 
sparkled in right places in the group. The 
King’s Acre Nurseries, Hereford, had a 
choice lot of alpines, and Dr. MacWatt 
staged an interesting array of new Primu- 
las. Sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O., sent, 
from his rich collection at Hayes Place, a 
fine table of alpines, in which a special 
effort was made to show the fine effect of 
dozens of plumes of the Cotyledon and 
long-leaved Saxifrages, These were parti- 
cularly graceful and good. ‘Then, as a 
undersetting, appeared 
many of the choicest alpines, and notably 
among them a grand 6 inches high speci- 
men of the mauve-coloured Hrinacea pun- 
gens. Janka Heldreichi, the brilliant 
red of Pentstemon Davidsoni, Haberleas 
of sorts, Oxalis enneaphylla rosea, Dian- 
thus alpinus, D.  subacaulis, Silene 
Hookeri, Lewisia Howelli, the rare Phy- 
teuma  comosum, Androsace argentea, 


garden exhibits, or, 
tion of their 


_Asperula suberosa, and the choicest Saxi- 


frages were among the gems that entered 
into this unique and well-grown lot of 
plants.’ Mr. A. Hemsley, Crawley, had a 
group of choice alpine flowers, miniature 
shrubs,and hybrid alpine Snapdragons, and 
from the Ightham Alpine Plant Nursery 
came a special lot of the new alpine Vio- 
letta Slieve Donna,a pretty yellow-flowered 
thing in the main, less than 2 inches in 
height and apparently a prodigal bloomer. 
Viola bosniaca was also shown. 
HERBACEOUS AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 

These, if we exclude the galaxy of colour 
afforded by the Darwin and other May- 
flowering Tulips, were in less sumptuous 











array or importance than the alpine or 
rock gardening section, which during the 
past decade appears to have become in- 
fectious or to have taken the plant-loving 
Britisher by storm. Right at the entrance 
to the big tent from the Embankment side 
Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maid- 
stone, staged a fine display of the bolder 
hardy flowers, as Thalictrum  diptero- 
‘arpum, Astilbe Ceres, Delphinium Cym- 
beline and D. Capri, Iris King of Iris, 
Pyrethrum Mary Kelway, with Eremuri 
and Verbascum, sending their towering! 
inflorescences to several feet in height. 
Rhododendron Pink Pearl and a consider} 
able variety of Ghent Azaleas (not herbie} 
ceous plants) also afforded colour to an 
excellent group. In that from Messrs. 
Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, the chie 
items were Primulas and Auriculas, and,} 


with these, Anchusa, alpine Phloxes, Iris} 
pseudo acorus variegata, Juncus zebrinus,| 
and some of the newer Astilbes. Messrs 
Artindale and Son, Sheffield, had a fin 


display of Trollius, the scarlet Geum Mrs 


Bradshaw, with Hremuri, Pzeonies, -and| 
other plants. In the display from Mp. 


James Box, Lindfield Nurseries, Haywards 
Heath, many good things appeared, noe 
more choice perhaps than the fine lot of 
Lilies seen in the centre of the group. 
Here were seen L. Grayi, lL. canadense. 
and others associated with well-flowered 


colonies. of Cypripedium montanum, ©, 
spectabile, moisture-loving Primulas, I 
ecarvillea brevipes, and the like. In othe) 
parts of an effective group were — See) 
Pronia <dlbiflora, Primulas, Spireas. 
Astilbes, Anemone sylvestris, and A 









alpina, together with Lilium candidun, 
which in the fine grouping which obtained 
made a goodly show. Irises, Maples, ait 
others also afforded their quota of goot 
colour to the whole. Mr. Amos Perry, 
Enfield, Middlesex, had a sumptuow 
group of hardy things, none more imposing 
perhaps than the great central semi-cir 
cular group of tree Pzeonies ; nothing mor 
fascinating, picturesque, or interesting 
than the array of Irises, in which were seer 
all the grotesque beauty of the Cushior 
Iris, the wondrously novel colours of thie 
Regelio-cyclus forms, or the delicat 
beauty and charm inseparable from suc 
as tenax, Missouriensis, Douglasiana, tee 
torum, and others. In the same group 
too, was seen perpetuated some of the 
work of the late Professor Michael Foster 
Primulas and Poppies and other thing 





made this Enfield group aflame will 
colour. The group from Messrs. Barr ae 


Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., included ¢X 
cellent examples of Tritoma Prince © 
Orange, Ixias in charming array (in whiel 
the green-flowered I. viridiflora was one © 
the more beautiful), Sparaxis Searle 
Gem, Iris Susiana, Eremuri of sorts, wit! 
hosts of Oriental Poppies. Mr. G. Reuthe 
Keston, Kent, had a fine grouping © 
alpines with Rhododendrons, in whie 
Loderi, Roylei, and others were very fine 
Crinodendron Hookeri was here also, Al 
a delightful lot of the newer Regelit 
cyclus Irises. In the group from Mess? 


George Jackman and Sons, Woking 
Peeonies, Larkspurs, Spireas, earl 


Gladioli, and others were prominent, “1 
made a goodly display. Messrs. R. W 
Wallace and Co., Colehester, had a stn} 
tuous grouping of hardy things in the bi 
tent, in which the choicer Lilies reigne 
supreme. Of these, we remarked spler 
did batches of L. Browni, L. regale (I 
myriophylum), Martagon daimaticun 
Krameri, Hansoni, excelsum, Golde 
Gleam, and davyuricum luteum. In add 
tion, there were early Gladioli, Primula: 
Eremuri of sorts, with hardy Oypri 

diums, the whole making a particular! 
attractive exhibit. Messrs. G. and # 
Clark, Limited, Doyer, had a group 1¢ 
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 Polyanthus, Geums, Pyrethrums, and 

er showy flowers. Messrs. Gunn and 
ons, Olton, Warwick, arranged a capital 
ot of herbaceous Phloxes, in which Frau 
Ie Buchner, Blizabeth Campbell, Lord 
‘urzon, Le Mahdi, Princess Royal, and 
ther distinct sorts appeared. Messrs. W. 
‘utbush and Sons, Highgate, N., had a 
articularly good and interesting hardy- 
Jant exhibit on the ground in which 
‘imulas, Astilbes, Lilium, Pony, Trol- 
us, Ranunculus, Iris, Cypripedium, Tril- 
um, and others found place, not a few of 
jose named associated with a streamlet 
jeandering its way through the group: a 
ipital exhibit in excellent taste. Messrs. 
farkness and Sons, Bedale, Yorks, had 
nowy things, Trollius, Iris, Lupins, Ver- 


ascums, Poppies,- and others. Mr. J. 
‘orbes, Hawick, contributed Pansies, 
arkspurs, and the like. Mr. Howard 


rane, Highgate, N., staged, in pans, an 
dmirable lot of Violas and Violettas, 
hich are always admired. Messrs. Fred 
mith and Co., Woodbridge, had a parti- 
larly showy group, composed of Heu- 
aeras, Tulips, Eremuri, Lupins, Poppies, 
uriculas, and other flowers, Mr. B. 
adhams, Southampton, staging similarly 
aasonable flowers. Messrs. Gibson and 
on, Bedale, Yorks, were responsible for 
showy group of Astilbes, Verbascums, 
upins, and others.’ Messrs. Lilley, 
uernsey, had an exhibit quite out of the 
tdinary, in which early Gladioli, Ixias, 


fatsonias, Sparaxis, Calochorti, and 
albous Irises loomed largely. Messrs. 


ames Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen, dis- 
layed to good advantage Anemone alpina, 
rollius Bronze’ Queen, T. Yellow Prince, 
nd T. asiaticus in conjunction with 
ouble and. other Primroses in variety. 
fessrs. James Kelway and Sons, Lang- 
ort, showed some of their finer Pyre- 
mums and Delphiniums, the former in- 
uding Edward VII., Princess of Wales, 
nd Lord Milner, James William Kelway, 
od others. Messrs. Blackmore and Lang- 
on, Bath, were responsible for a fine lot 
f Delphiniums, as Mrs. J. S. Brunton, 
falter T. Ware, Queen Wilhelmina, Eva 
apri, and other good sorts. 


TOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Among these one could not fail to be 
Tuck with the vast number of plants of 
ifferent kinds that are raised from seeds 
nd employed for the embellishment of 
le greenhouse at this season. Included 
nder this head may be mentioned Schi- 
imthuses, Calceolarias, Stocks, Cine- 
wias, Clarkias, Petunias, and others. 
ll of these showed not only high cultural 
cll, but also emphasised the fact that 
‘ed-saving is now carried out in a more 
mstematic manner than was at one time 
le Case. Of other greenhouse plants, the 
ifferent Pelargoniums formed a very 
tight feature. The day of large speci- 
ens of these is now past, those shown 
sing for the most part comparatively 
nall, but profusely flowered. Tuberous 
egonias, especially the double kinds, 
ere very fine. One notable feature was 
1e limited number of stove fine-foliaged 
lants, which at one time used to form 
ich an important part of the great exhi- 
itions. Hard-wooded flowering plants 
ere but sparingly represented, though 
fessrs. Cypher, of Cheltenham, showed a 
*w of the specimens which they still grow 
> well. Of 


Hardy shrubs, the brightest feature 
@S, as usual, furnished by the vari- 
joured hardy Azaleas, whose gold ’ 


range, and flame tints were conspicuous 
‘om whatever standpoint they might be 
iewed. The solid masses of the Rhodo- 
-ndrons formed banks of different 


sy 
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colours, while the Lilaes were very fine. 
Out-of-doors, too, the innumerable varie- 
ties of Japanese Maples were well repre- 
sented. Carnations also had their hosts of 
admirers, and certainly the flowers ex- 
hibited were such as one could not fail to 
fall in love with. Owing to the way they 
were grouped it was not possible to test 
the weak point of many of them—namely, 
lack of fragrance. 

Orchids, from the halo which is sup- 
posed to surround them, were much sought 
after by the visitors, who, it must be ad- 
mitted, were able to enjoy a fine display. 
One missed the group from Westonbirt, 
but even the most fastidious would be 
compelled to admit that the show of 
Orchids was a grand one. Perhaps the 
most notable feature of all was the way in 
which our indebtedness to the numerous 
hybrid forms for keeping up a display at 
this season was illustrated. Many of the 
crosses now to be seen would only a de- 
cade ago have been looked upon as impos- 
sible. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Compared with the exhibits in other 
sections of the show, fruit and vegetables 
were not very humerous, but such as were 
staged were of sterling quality and fully 
atoned for scarcity of numbers. Taking 
fruit first, the Hon. John Ward (gardener, 
Mr. C. Beckett) staged a very fine collec- 
tion of ripe, well-grown Melons, the ‘fruits 
clean, well finished, and, judging by the 


aroma given off, of first-rate quality. 
Amongst them, Ringleader, Superlative, 
Royal Favourite, and that fine green- 


fleshed variety Best of All call for special 
mention. As is usual at this. exhibition, 
the Messrs. Laxton Bros., of Bedford, 
made a fine display in the great tent of 
gathered Strawberries and fruiting plants 
in pots, so that visitors might judge for 
themselves as to the fertility of the newer 
introductions. The exhibit was in the 
form of a square, the centre being filled 
with standard Currants and Gooseberries 
in pots, also several plants of the Logan- 
berry, which were arranged so that they 
sloped from the centre outwards on all 
four sides. At the four outer corners or 
angles of the square were arranged the 
pot Strawberries, the space between being 
occupied with good-sized baskets of fruit 
tastefully arranged. Amongst these the 
new early variety George V. was very con- 
spicuous, International, the deep-coloured 
improved Viscountess H. de Thury, named 
The Earl, Bountiful, said to be an im- 
proved Bedford Prolific, and a neweomer 
named The’ Duke, which Messrs. Laxton 
describe as a cross between President and 
Royal Sovereign, were also shown. ‘This 
last is said to be an early variety and Very 
fertile. As exhibited, it compared ° very 
favourably with other early kinds. Of the 
varieties in pots, Bountiful, The Duke, The 
Harl, and King George V. were noted, and 
in each instance the plants were carrying 
good crops of large, well-finished fruit. 
Visitors to the great spring show have for 
years past become familiar with the collec- 
tion of Apples which has invariably been 
staged by Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., of 
Maidstone, nor were they on this occasion 
disappointed, and if the number of dishes 
was not so large perhaps as in former 
years, there was no falling off in other 
respects, as the fruits were large, well 
coloured, and sound. Among the varieties 
staged, Annie Hlizabeth, Wagener, Alfris- 
ton, King of Tompkins County, Newton 


Wonder, Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord 
Surghley, Winter Peach, Rhode Island 
Greening, Tibbett’s Pearmain, Norfolk 


3eefing, and Striped Beefing were particu- 
larly good for the time of year. 
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Fruit-trees in pots are always an 


attractive feature, and in the great tent 
were two fine collections; the one arranged 
by the. Messrs. Rivers, of -Sawbridge- 
worth, and the other by the ‘King’s 
Acre Nurseries, Limited, Hereford. In 
the group staged by the former-named 
firm were trees of Cardinal Nectarine, 
Duke of York Peach, Bilton and Knight’s 
Black Cherries, Blue Rock and Early Pro- 
lifie Plums, Brown Turkey Figs, Grape 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, and two seedling 
Nectarines, all carrying excellent crops of 
fruit, the trees in every instance bearing 
unmistakable evidence of the highest cul- 
tural skill. The group arranged by the 
King’s Acre Nurseries, which only gained 
a Silver Knightian Medal, contained some 
well-fruited examples of Cardinal Nec- 
tarine, a Duke of York Peach trained in 
the form of an umbrella, Lady Sudeley 


Apple, Early Prolific Plum, Negro Largo, 
St. John, and White Marseilles Figs. 
Messrs. Laxton Bros. also arranged a 


group of trained fruit-trees in pots in an 
artisti¢ manner outdoors. Near ~ by, 
Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co. had a collec- 
tion of trained fruit-trees and four groups 
of pot Strawberries, all carrying good 
crops of ripe fruit. Turning to 
Vegetables, there was but one collec- 
tion staged by a private exhibitor, and 
that the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham 
House, Elstree (gardener, Mr. E. Beckett). 
It contained a remarkable number of 
dishes of choice vegetables and salads in 
faultless condition, and arranged in Mr. 
3eckett’s well-known style. The dishes of 
Duke of Albany and Quite Content Peas 


were very fine, so, too, were those of 
Winter Beauty and Sunbeam Tomatoes. 
The solid white Celery, considering the 


earliness of the season, was excellent, 
while the King Edward VII. Potatoes were 
beautiful specimens, and the Asparagus 
not too large and coarse. Messrs. Sutton, 
Reading, also staged a very extensive and 
remarkably fine collection of vegetables in 
an attractive manner, all of which bore 
traces of the highest culture. Amongst 
Peas, the dishes of Duchess of York and 
Harly Giant were superb. Of dwarf 
French Beans, Superlative and Progress 
were excellent, and of the climbing varie- 
ties, Princess of Wales and Tender and 
True are deserving of special mention. 
Early Milan and Snowball Turnips were 
perfect models, and there were also ex- 
cellent dishes of the firm’s special varie- 
ties of Potatoes, such as Edinburgh Castle, 
Ninetyfold, Stirling Castle, Acquisition, 
tingleader, ete. There were also fine 
‘dishes of Satisfaction and Best of All 
Tomatoes, and choice Vegetable Marrows. 
Cucumbers were well represented, and the 
same with regard to the specimens of 
early-forcing Cauliflowers and Latest of 
All Broccoli. Messrs. J. Carter and Co., 
of Raynes Park, S.W., also put up a com- 
prehensive collection of vegetables. In 
this exhibit Defiance and Forerunner 
Cauliflowers were of great excellence, 
while Perpetual French Beans (a semi- 
climbing and prolific variety), Globe Arti- 
chokes, Perfection Tomatoes, and a fine, 
smooth-skinned Gucumber were other con- 
spicuous features calling for special com- 
ment. Another excellent collection of 
vegetables was arranged by Messrs. Can- 
nell and Sons, of Eynsford, this compris- 
ing fine samples of Peas, French Beans, 
Marrows, Tomatoes, and Cucumbers. 
Vegetables and salads were also exhibited 
by the Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm. 
We hope to refer in detail in our next issue 
to the stove and greenhouse plants, Roses, 
Carnations, trees and shrubs, and Orchids. 

A complete list of awards appears in our 
advertisement pages. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Hardy fruits.—With the exception of 
Apples, which are as yet in full bloom and 
setting, all other kinds of fruit have set 
and are swelling off. There has been no 
frost to speak of for some time, and, ac- 
cording to past experiences, there is not 
much to be feared in this direction after 
this date. The continuation of north-east 
winds has had a very parching effect on 
the soil, although it has not affected 
growth, with the result that Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, and Apricots have had to be 
watered. Rain, which has fallen heavily 
in some districts, ts badly needed, and 
until a good fall occurs a great deal of 
artificial watering will have to be done. 
To economise labour in regard to watering 
a mulching of manure will now be placed 
on the alleys at the foot of fruit walls. 
Pricking up the hard, trodden surface to 
a depth of 3 inches precedes the mulching, 
and a dressing of an artificial fruit manure 
is at the same time applied. This will be 
washed in by hand in the event of rain not 
falling. A mulch is not only necessary 
for the fruits already mentioned, but 
Plums, Pears, and Cherries also require 
to be so treated when the trees have set 
heavy crops of fruit. Assistance given in 
this direction during the current season 
ofttimes makes all the difference in the 
setting and the quality of the crops in the 
following year. Where many make a mis- 
take is in mulching trees destitute of fruit 
and which make strong growth. They do 
this in the belief that fertility will as a 
result be-promoted, while the contrary is 
the case. Thinning, which has been pre- 
viously alluded to in regard to Peaches 
and Apricots, is being continued, the bene- 
ficial results of which in their case is 
evidenced by the size the fruits retained 
have already attained to. The same atten- 
tion must now be extended to Pears and 


- Plums, and to a certain extent to sweet 


Cherries also. Under favourable circum- 
stances all three produce more fruits than 
they can perfect without unduly taxing the 
energies of the trees. Even then the 
fruits, owing to their being so numerous, 
do not as a rule attain full size and are 
mediocre in quality. A judicious thinning 
averts the possibility of ‘such conse- 
quences, and at the same time tends to 
the promotion of anntal fruitfulness, in- 
stead of as is so often the case the yielding 
of occasional crops. The thinning must 
necessarily be of a tentative nature at the 
beginning, but as the swelling of the fruits 


advances it is then easier to discriminate’ 


as to which will eventually become the 
finest examples. Therefore, at the first 
thinning it is only such fruits as are 
visibly lagging behind that should be 
nipped out with a pair of Grape scissors. 
‘With these out of the way a further slight 
thinning in a week or ten days’ time is per- 
missible. A keen look out must at the 
same time be exercised in gardens subject 
to infestations of the Pear gnat-midge, and 
if any abnormally large fruits are ob- 
served, remove and burn them at once. 
Several of these ‘ gouty’ looking fruits 
have already been detected on trees of Pit- 
maston Duchess and Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme. 

Insects.—Although these have so far 
given but little trouble, constant super- 
vision is necessary. A little fly appeared 
on one or two Peach-trees and on a Golden 
Drop Plum, but now that washing of the 
trees with the garden engine may be in- 
dulged in a further attack is unlikely. 
The Cherry-fly is another insidious foe 
that requires to be dealt with promptly, 
otherwise the damage to leaf and growth 
is disastrous. This insect. cannot with- 


stand Quassia, extract if applied as per 
directions. A few of the leaf-rolling grubs 
have been found on Apricot, Plum, Apple, 
and Pear-trees, but a squeeze with the 
finger and thumb is always sufficient to 
settle accounts with them. None of the 
larve of the different species of moth, 
which so often occasion great damage to 
Apple-trees and their crops from now on- 
wards, have as yet been detected, and trees 
of the varieties Beauty of Bath and Alling- 
ton Pippin, which in previous seasons have 
been infested with Apple aphis, are keep- 
ing clean. .Gooseberry-caterpillar is also 
conspicuous by its absence. 

Outdoor Vines.—Growth is vigorous this 
season, and if the summer proves warm 
and sunny there is a prospect of the fruit 
ripening properly. Disbudding will now 
be done, one shoot only being left on a 
spur, and that which is carrying the best- 
looking bunch. Stopping is done at the 
second leaf beyond the bunch, and sub- 
laterals at the first leaf, as for Vines under 
glass. A position facing due south is 
necessary for outdoor Vines, and even then 
it is only in such seasons as that of 1911 
that the Grapes ripen to perfection. 

Fruit-houses.—As soon as the first crop 
of Figs has been gathered it is necessary 
to thoroughly syringe the foliage and well 
soak the soil in pots and borders to start 
the second crop swelling. Mulching and 
top-dressing must be renewed and added 
to, and stimulants freely appliec, as the 
second crop being far heavier than 
the first one there will be a considerable 
tax on the energies of the trees. A sufli- 
cient quantity of young growths for next 
year’s fruiting must be reserved unstopped, 
and the surplus dispensed with. Succes- 
sional crops on the point of ripening need 
the treatment mentioned in a previous 
note in relation to Figs which had arrived 
at this stage. Trees on which the fruits 
are now taking the final swelling must be 
generously treated if large and luscious 
fruits are desired. To this end give liquid- 
manure and guano-water in alternate 
weeks, and renew the mulch of horse-drop- 
pings on. the border, particularly in the 
vicinity of the stems. If always kept 
moist, the surface-roots wili revel in this, 
and the greater the number there are of 
these the more able will the trees be to 
perfect their crops. Routine matters, such 
as syringing and damping down, must 
have regular attention until signs of ap- 
proaching ripeness appear, when treat- 
ment must be modified to meet the altered 
conditions. 

Tomatoes.—The earliest plants now 
carrying a good crop of fruit are being 
assisted with manurial waterings and an 
occasional sprinkling of artificial manure 
of which potash is one of the component 
parts. Plants in a less advanced condi- 
tion are swelling off good crops, and will 
soon be top-dressed with soil containing 
wood-ashes. The plants in all cases are 
rigorously confined to one stem, and 
trained up under the roof glass. The posi- 
tion which some of the outdoor plants are 
to occupy being warm and sheltered, in 
such the plants will shortly be planted out 
18 inches apart. The border is narrow, 
fairly deep, and consists mainly of good 
holding loam. Assistance in the shape of 
stimulants will be afforded as soon as a 
good set has been secured. The plants are 
confined to single stems and will be trained 
part to a wall and part to stakes 5 feet to 
6 feet in length. The plants are now being 
hardened off. 

Celery.—The earliest pricked-out plants 
are now being exposed the day long and 
freely ventilated at night also. They are 
kept well watered, and will soon be ready 





for transference to the trenches, which 
were opened out some time since. Two 
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rows of plants, 1 foot apart each way, are 
set out in each trench, and are at once 
well watered. The manure for the plants 
was placed in the bottom of the trenches 
at the time they were dug out, and is now 
nice and mellow. More plants from sub- 
sequent and late sowings will be pricked) 
out on the surface of an old hotbed, which 
is covered with a few inches of soil in 
which Potatoes and: Violets were forced.) 
The plants will need to be shaded for a 
few days, afterwards the main thing re- 
quired will be plenty of water until they 
are ready for transplanting. 

Globe Beet.—This must now be thinned 
to 9 inches apart, and the soil between} 
afterwards well hoed. With the aid of a 
stimulant, and artificial watering in the 
event of rain still holding off, combined) 
with solar warmth, the plants will then 
make rapid progress, and the roots soon 
be ready for use. Seed will again be sown 
tc supply nice tender roots for late summer 
use. 

Dahlias.—The stations for Dahlias are 
being prepared by opening out good-sized 
holes and placing in the bottom some rich 
material for the plants to root into} 
Stakes of suitable length will, at the same) 
time, be driven in for the support of the 
plants. Both this and the foregoing 
measures will save much time when the 
actual planting takes place. 


Carnations.—The plants which have 
been flowering throughout the winter have 
again been overhauled, and a furthe 
batch of the oldest and such as have be 
come overgrown turned outdoors fo) 
planting out. These will give quite ¢ 
quantity of useful flowers during tx 
summer and autumn months. The flower 
stems on the Malmaison varieties are 
pushing fast, and have, both on young an 
older plants, been finally tied. The plant: 
now requiré shading during the hottes 
part of the day. A.W. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Melons.—The supply of Melons durin: 
the summer can easily be augmented }y 
growing a batch of plants in frames, | 
grow them in brick pits, deep enough ft 
contain a bed of fermenting material. Th 
hotbed is composed of leaves and fresl 
manure, using two parts leaves to on 
part of manure. These materials ar 
placed in a heap and turned over a fey 
times. When the bed has been made ani 
trodden firmly the surface should be abow 
18 inches from the glass. The plants ar 
placed on mounds composed of good turf, 
loam, a liberal quantity of lime-rubble 
and a little soot. Two plants are ]}U 
under each light, one to grow towards th 
back of the frame, the other towards th 
front. If proper attention is given, eac 
plant should produce three good fruits 
Frame Melons should be carefully watere 
until the fruits attain the size of hens 
eggs, when good liquid-manure will hel 
them. The fruits should be raised toward 
the light by placing inverted flower-pot 
under them. Endeavour to keep the tel 
perature regular, covering the frames wit 
mats on cold nights, and carefully vent 
lating during the day. 

Plant-houses.—Cyclamens raised fro! 
seed sown last September are now read 
for their final shift into 6-inch pots. ‘Th 
pots must be clean and well drained, 
suitable compost consisting of good fibrou 
loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, wit 
the addition of a-liberal quantity of coars 
sand, a little well-decayed cow-manuré 
and wood-ashes. In potting, the Cor 
should be kept on the surface of the S01 
which should not .be made too firm. Whe 
potted, the plants will be placed in } 
heated frame, standing them on ashes a 
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near to the glass as possible. Until the 
plants begin to root into the fresh soil they 
jwill be kept close, shaded from the full 
heat of the sun, and the leaves syringed 
ipoth night and morning, afterwards ad- 
mitting a free circulation of air. When 
ithe roots are working freely the plants will 
‘be fed with liquid cow-manure and _ soot- 
water. Chrysanthemum cuttings may be 
-rooted at the present time for growing in 
small pots. They give little trouble, and 
will be found very useful when grown 
either as single-stemmed dwarf plants, 
with a cluster of flowers on top, or pinched 
to form neat little bushes a foot or so 
across. Three cuttings may be. rooted in 
a small pot, and shifted when rooted into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, according to the 
variety, potting them very firmly, and 
standing them in the full sun to ensure 
dwarf. stocky growth. 

Tuberous Begonias raised from seed 
sown early in the year will now require 
moving into the pots in which they are to 
flower. It is not advisable to give them 
too much room the first season, 5-inch to 
6-inch pots being large enough. The soil 
in which they will now be potted consists 
of good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, a little 
well-decayed manure, and coarse sand. 
After potting, the plants are kept in a 
genial temperature until they commence to 
grow freely, when ordinary greenhouse 
freatment will suffice. Stand them well 
up to the glass in a light house, and afford 
liquid-manure water as the plants become 
established. The earliest batch of young 
plants of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine will 
now be ready for potting into their flower- 
ing pots, which should be from-5 inches to 
7 inches in diameter, according to the 
Strength of each plant. <A suitable com- 
post is one consisting of equal parts of 
good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and peat, 
adding a quantity of well-decayed cow or 
sheep manure, which has been dried and 
rubbed through a sieve, also a moderate 
quantity of broken charcoal and _ silver 
sand. The soil should not be made too 
firm in the pots. The chief points to ob- 
serve are care in watering, the provision 
of considerable heat and atmospheric 
moisture, also shade from bright sun- 
shine. Begonia Gloire de Sceaux should 
be potted on as the plants become ready, 
ising the same compost as for Gloire de 
Lorraine, and treating them in the same 
Way, but using less fire-heat. 

Flower garden. — All spring - flower- 
ing plants haye been cleared from the 
yeds. Those required for propagating 
Were lifted carefully and laid in until 
ittention can be given them. The beds 
md borders are deeply dug and a liberal 
quantity of rotten manure, in most cases, 
neorporated with the soil, not only to 
supply food to the plants, but to render 
he ground retentive of moisture. It is 
lesirable to make every preparation before 
‘ommencing to put out the summer plants, 
© that when planting commences it may 
xe brought to a conclusion without any 
Innecessary delay. All bedding plants are 
10w out-of-doors, and having been well 
lardened are ready for planting as soon as 
ul opportunity occurs. Locality and 
ispect must determine the class of plants 
hat may be used with certainty of suc- 
*esS. In arrangement it is necessary that 
he colours of the flowers are such as to 
jarmonise, also that the style of plant and 
labit of growth be of such a character that 
‘hey will associate one with another. The 
ise of a few standard plants prevents any 
Appearance of flatness, and the effect is 
Jleasing when well-grown specimens are 
ised and a suitable groundwork provided. 
Many standard plants I plunge in their 
sets, especially any which will be required 
for another season. Do not delay the 
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planting, even if the weather is hot and 
dry, as plants in small pots and boxes 
deteriorate rapidly, and it will be late in 
the season before the beds produce a good 
effect. Nevertheless, it is well to leave the 
more tender subjects, such as Heliotropes, 
Fuchsias, and subtropical plants until the 
last moment. All climbing plants are 
growing rapidly, and need frequent atten- 
tion, for if neglected they soon’ become 
a tangled mass. Do not train-elimbers in 
a stiff or formal manner, or their greatest 
beauty is destroyed. The object in tying 
and thinning unnecessary shoots is to 
enable those left to develop their full 
beauty, and provided they are .supported 
sufficiently to withstand winds, the more 
loosely they are allowed to grow the better. 

Vegetable garden.—Onions sown in open 
ground this spring now require thinning. 
The thinning out should be done gradually 
and before the plants are large enough to 
be seriously checked by the root disturb- 
ance. Those to form large bulbs should be 
eventually thinned to a distance of about 
7 inches apart, but the best and longest- 
keeping bulbs are obtained by leaving them 
more thickly on the ground or from 
8 inches to 4 inches apart. A few rows 
may be left unthinned to supply small 
bulbs for pickling. Weeds may | be 
destroyed with the hoe, but only the sur- 
face of the ground should be disturbed, as 
a firm root-run is necessary to induce the 
formation of: solid, small-necked, and 
early-maturing bulbs. In many instances 
it is advisable to tread the ground as much 
as possible without actually crushing the 
plants. A little soot dusted over the beds 
in showery weather will greatly assist the 
plants, but soot should never be applied in 
dry weather, unless a copious watering is 
given afterwards. Transplanted Onions 
intended for producing extra large bulbs 
will, in the absence of rains, need damping 
each evening and a copious watering at 
the roots occasionally. When the plants 
are growing freely the rows may be 
mulched with horse-droppings, such as are 
used for Mushroom culture. Asparagus 
beds are now in full bearing, and all shoots 
may be cut! for a time, but, generally 
speaking, not after the middle of June, as, 
if the heads are removed later than this, 
next year’s crop may be seriously weak- 
ened. I always discontinue cutting as 
soon as the first dish of Peas grown in the 
open is obtainable. Afterwards the beds 
are hand-weeded as often as necessary, 
and:a dressing of an approved fertiliser 
applied during showery weather. The 
main crop of Parsley will now be sown in 
rows 15 inches apart. Another sowing will 
be made about a month later in a sheltered 
position, where it will be possible to pro- 
tect it by the use of frames during cold 
weather in winter. As soon as these latter 
plants are large enough they will be cut 
down Glose to the ground-level. They then 
make short, sturdy growths before the 
commencement of winter. Small sowings 
of Peas are now made in trenches every 
week until the middle of, June. The plants 
must not be allowed to suffer from 
drought, or they will soon become attacked 


with mildew. Lettuces are now very 
plentiful. A sowing is now made once 


every ten days where they are to grow, as 

they do not transplant readily in dry, hot 

weather. If the ground is dry a good 

watering is given on the day previous to 

sowing the seeds. F. W. GALvor. 
SCOTLAND. 

Pot plants.—A batch of the star-flowered 
Cinerarias is always useful in the closing 
weeks of the year, and in order to have 
plants in bloom at that time seeds are 
sown earlier than is usual with Cinerarias. 
The seedlings are pricked off into: pans 


‘ferred 
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when ready, and after being grown on in a 
moderately warm atmosphere are trans- 
to cold-frames. The procedure 
followed is rather unorthodox, but the re- 
sults are quite satisfactory. A bed, fairly 
rich, is prepared in the frames, and the 
plants are put out in this at a distance, of 


9 inches between each plant. During 
Summer they make good progress, and 


grown in.this way require only the mini- 
mum of attention. In late September they 
are lifted with good balls and put into 
suitable pots. Kept close and shaded for a 
time, and regularly syringed, they soon re- 
cover from the check of lifting ; and when 
root-action again begins they are given 
greenhouse treatment, and flower freely at 
the required time. This practice is also 
carried out with equally good results in 
the case of Chinese Primulas, and a large 
number of pots which would otherwise be 
required is set at liberty for such as Schi- 
zanthus, Balsams, Cockscombs, Celosias, 
and similar things. Arum Lilies, now 
practically over, have been removed. 
Some growers dry these off yearly, while 
others plant them out. Good results can 
be had under either conditions, and if 
planting out be favoured a rather poor 
soil, with full exposure to the sun will be 
found the most suitable. During the week 
a quantity of young plants of Diosma eri- 
coides has been potted off. This plant and 
Boronia megastigma are considered rather 
difficult to increase. If cuttings of half- 
ripened wood are selected there is not 
much trouble with them. Pots 9 inches in 
diameter are half filled with a rather 
sandy soil, and the cuttings are inserted 
thickly. and firmly. The pots are then 
covered with a sheet of glass and placed in 
slight bottom-heat, regular attention being 
needed to keep the soil moist. In about 
six weeks the cuttings begin to root, after 
which the glass is removed. Treated in 
this way 95 per cent. of the cuttings will 
root. Frequent repotting in the case of 
Vallota purpurea is not recommended, 
but where it has become necessary to oyer- 
haul the plants now is the proper time. 
When growth is completed in order to 
ripen them up, the plants ought to be re- 
moved to a cold-frame until September, 
and under such treatment. V. purpurea 
seldom fails to be satisfactory. Amaryl- 
lises are always useful, and repay well for 
a little attention in the way- of liquid- 
manure. The present is, perhaps, the best 
time to repot Palms. Care must be taken 
that the drainage is free, and pott ing must 
be firmly done. I have never noticed any 
special advantages accruing from the use 
of peat when potting Palms, good sound 
loam, with a little leaf-mould and sand, 
appearing to suit. them quite well. 
Warmth and moisture are required. I 
have known considerable damage done to 
the finer Palms by the hard-shelled weevil, 
and it is advisable at this time to give a 
look round at nights in order to prevent 
the foliage being disfigured. 
Hardy fruit.—During the past week the 
nights have been very cold. Although 
there has been little or no frost, easterly 
and north-easterly winds have been pre- 
valent. Cherry-trees are very full of 
flower just at present. Toliage is rapidly 
covering Pears and Plums, and protection 
in their case is being gradually dispensed 
with. Prospects of a good season are 
highly promising, the set being regular and 
heavy. In the case of Plums, it is not a 
general practice to devote any time to dis- 
budding, but in spare moments it will re- 
pay to rub off the weakest shoots. On 
walls, in the case of Pear-trees, the centre 
sometimes becomes infertile as the trees 
get old. If the old spurs are cut clean 
out during the winter pruning and the re- 
sulting young shoots well thinned out at 
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the present time, an improvement would 
be visible in the course of a season or two. 
Nectarine blister is being dealt with. 
There is no real cure for this, although 
some of the advertised specifics certainly 
help to keep it in check. Badly-infested 
leaves are picked off and burned. With 
the advent of warmer weather and softer 
winds the trouble disappears. but, of 
course, the trees are weakened by the de- 
foliation in early spring. Among these 
trees and among Peaches and Plums a con- 
stant watch must be kept for aphis. The 
remedy is the syringe or Tobacco powder— 
preferably the former if the weather is at 
all mild. During a cold period Tobacco 
powder may be advantageously used. 
Small fruits promise well, Gooseberries 
having set exceptionally freely, and these 
are now swelling away rapidly. In the 
ease of Currants of all kinds, a heavy crop 
is anticipated. 

Asparagus.—During showery weather 
free dustings of chemical manure are 
given, and after cutting . ceases liquid- 
manure will be given frequently. After 
the excessive drought of last summer and 
autumn, and the scarcity of water, fears 
were entertained that the Grass would not 
be so good as usual during the present 
spring. The produce, however, is quite 
up to the average, both in respect of crop 
and of quality. Beet has been sown dur- 
ing the week, including a couple of lines 
of that old variety Nutting’s Dwarf. 
Barly Potatoes have been cleaned, forked, 
and moulded up. A small plough, which 
is easily drawn by a lad, is used for this 
purpose, and makes an effective and a neat 
job without any waste of time. Staking 
Peas now claims attention. Although we 
are situated in a well-wooded district, the 
trees are not suitable for furnishing Pea- 
stakes in any great quantity, so that wide- 
meshed wire-netting is used somewhat 
largely. ‘This, in my experience, makes a 
capital substitute, and the Peas do quite as 
well upon the netting as upon the orthodox 
stakes. Although rather expensive in the 
first instance, the wire, if carefully 
cleaned, rolled, and stored after use, will 
last for many years, several rolls now in 
use having been bought fifteen seasons ago, 
and still quite good.’ Of course, a good 
grade of wire-netting was bought—that of 
a cheap and slim character would be use- 
less after a very brief period. : Those who 
have to maintain a regular succession of 
small saladings and of Lettuces will see 
to it that the sowings are not over large 
and that seeds are sown at regular inter- 
vals in order to keep up a supply. A sow- 
ing of Endive may be made; but too much 
reliance is not to be placed upon the first 
sowing, bolting being common among the 
plants. Preparations are being made for 
the sowing of French Beans and of Salsafy. 


Flower-beds and borders.—The soil 
being in excellent condition, the planting 
of early-flowering Chrysanthemums has 
been finished. A considerable number of 
Dahlias of different kinds has been put 
out, and as these were planted suitable 
stakes were placed in position. This 
saves trouble and disturbance to the roots 
at a later period. Lothian Stocks have 
gone out, as have Scabious and a large 
number of Antirrhinums. A _ beginning 
has been made with the planting of Tufted 
Pansies. These have been gaining 
strength in Celery trenches, and are large 
plants, which lift with good balls, and re- 
ceive no check. For a time the blooms will 
be regularly picked, so that no unnecessary 
strain may be placed upon the plants. 
Old plants left over winter are sheets of 
bloom just at present, three varieties 
worthy of note being Primrose Dame, 





Maggie Mott, and Viola cornuta purpurea. 
I think that Maggie Mott is the best Tufted 


Pansy in cultivation, both as regards con- 
stitution and freedom of flowering. 
Another sowing of Mignonette has been 
made. Shirley Poppies and Papaver um- 
prosum have also been sown. To see PR. 
umbrosum at its best autumn sowing must 
be resorted to. Nasturtiums, both tall and 
dwarf, Clarkias, and Convolvulus minor, 
together with a good breadth of Collinsia 
bicolor, have been sown. 
W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge vf corres- 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Eprvor of GARDENING, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pux- 
Lisuer. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used m the paper. Wher 
more than one query is sent each shoud be on a 
separate piece ef paper, the name ant address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the wswe 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these im many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Tulips failing (F. K.)—The most probable 
reason for the failure of your Tulips is that 
the bulbs are overcrowded. You should lift 
them at the end of June or early in July, and 
gradually dry them off by first placing them in 
shallow boxes fully exposed to the air, but not 
to the sun. When fully dried, any offsets may 
be removed from the large bulbs, the whole 
being laid on a shelf until planting-time again 
comes round. The late-flowering kinds, gener- 
ally known as May-flowering or Cottage Tulips, 
may be lifted a little later than the time given 
above, and treated as advised above. 


Azalea indica failing (EZ.)—In all _proba- 
bility your Azaleas need repotting, and, if so, 
the present is a good time to do this. Turn 
them out of their pots and remove the crocks 
from the bottom of the ball, and as much of 
the old soil as you can. Then repot, using for 
the purpose pots that will allow a space of an 
inch or a little more between the ball of earth 
and the side of the pot. If this will necessi- 
tate a not too large to look well, more of the 
soil may be removed, thus allowing for a 
smaller and more proportionate pot. Good 
fibrous peat, broken up, not sifted, with a fair 
sprinkling of silver sand, is a suitable soil for 
Azaleas, and good drainage must be ensured. 
In potting, ram the soil very firmly, otherwise 
the water will make its way through the new 
soil and leave the old ball of earth dry. After 
this, keep in a structure warmer than an 
ordinary greenhowse, and syringe the plants 
frequently in order to encourage a vigorous 
erowth, as upon this the future display of 
blooms depends. When the growth is com- 
pleted, or nearly so, more air must be given, 
and during the latter half of the summer the 
plants may be stood out-of-doors, so. that the 
wood may be thoroughly ripened. If your 
plants do not need repotting, keep them 
warmer and syringe as above advised, water- 
ine them about every fortnight during the 
erowinge season with a mixture of soot and 
manure-water considerably diluted. 


FRUIT. 


Fruit-trees gumming (J. H. Woolgar).—The 
primary cause of gumming in stone fruit-trees 
is imperfect root-action and lack of food. 
Without doubt, the roots have got down into 
poor soil, and are not running near the sur- 
face. A good gardener who finds his Cherries 
cumming and knows the inevitable result, un- 
less checked, will be death, also knows that 
the cause lies in the roots. He, therefore, 








opens a trench 2 feet wide and as deep rourid 
the tree, some 3 feet to 4 feet from the stem 
according to the size of the tree, cutting off 
very neatly all roots found, then grubbin 
under the ball and cutting all downward ones 
Then he fills in the spaces thus made with 
some good yellow loam, with which is mixer 
some lime-rubble or old plaster. When all i; 
filled un he forks off the soil over the roots and 
replaces with fresh, finally giving the tree] 
roots a mulch or top-dressing of half-decayed 
manure. Such treatment will steady an 
moderate the growth and the gumming wil 
disappear. 
VEGETABLES. 


Caulifiowers going blind (C. Marks).— 
Blindness in Cauliflower may arise fron 
various causes. The heart of the plant in it: 
young state is no larger than a pin’s head 
and at that early period the least injury 
it is fatal. Insects, too, are often the cause o 
blindness. Thick sowing and leaving thi 
seedlings too long in the bed may conduce «& 
it, as also may drought or any cultural condi 
tion that produces a sudden check, and it may 
also arise from constitutional defects. 


Bone-meal for Tomatoes (S»s).—You ar¢ 
rightly informed of the value of bone-mea 
for. the growth of Tomatoes. We know oj 
nothing that so quickly induces activity 0! 
root as this in Tomatoes. It is not in itsel! 
a perfect manure for this crop, but is ar 
excellent alternative to use with liquid 
manures obtained from farm tanks. Virgir 
soil, or that in a good state of fertility, would 
however, grow good crops of Tomatoes if only 
bone-meal were added. It may, of course, hx 
used for pot-grown plants, or dug into thu 
borders where Tomatoes are planted out. 


Tomato-plants (G.).—We, should advise yor 
to keep your Tomato-plants growing on ij! 
warmth till the end of May, having then 
near the light; where, too, they will get plenty 
of air to make them sturdy. Then you ma; 
place them in a cold-frame, which throw ope 
in warm sunshine and keep close otherwise} 
also covered at night for a week. The plant! 
will then bear exposure outdoors under ; 
warm wall or fence, and in a few days ma 
be planted out. It should be remembered tha 
Tomato-plants are tender, and there is alway 
danger from sharp white frosts up to the en 


of May. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Acetylene gas refuse (7. R.).—From a 
analysis of the residue from acetylene gas i 
has been found that the value of this produce 
is entirely due to the lime it contains, othe 
plant foods, as nitrogen, potash, and pho 
phates, being absent. The lime is presen 
either as slacked lime in fresh samples, 0 
carbonate of lime (mild lime) in samples whic 
have been exposed to the air. It should proy 
an effective and cheap dressing for all pw 
poses for which lime is recommended, an 
should be of special value on soils which ar 
sour, or deficient of lime, or inclined to b 
stiff, and as a top-dressing for pasture. 




































































SHORT REPLIES. 





J. H. Walton—wWrite to Messrs. Thompso 
and Morgan, Haslemere Nurseries, Ipswich,—— 
M. O. S.—Your best plan would be to apply t 
one of our nurserymen, who would very likel 
find employment for you in the nursery, an 
then after a time send you to some privat 
place as journeyman. R. F. H.—A grea 
deal depends on the soil. If light and sand) 
then you may, with some hopes of succes: 
plant even now one of the early varieties ¢ 
Potatoes, as Midlothian Early, Sharpe’s_ 
press, and Sir John Llewellyn.——Hon. Mr 
Chetwynd.—lf we may judge from the leave 
you send, your Roses have been severel 
attacked by mildew, as we find traces of th’ 
on the leaves. Sulphide of potassium at th 
rate of 4 oz. to a gallon of water is the bes 
remedy for this. F. T. H—The only way 
to pull down the wall and grub the tree 
This will save a deal of after trouble, and no 
that the trunk is so small the work ean th 
more easily be done. 














NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Double  Tulip.—Yow 
Tulip is probably Couronne d’Or. The “Aur 
cula is not so good as-that known as tl 
Double Dusty Miller——Miss C. Champe 
nowne.—Berberis vulgaris ——A.  M. | G- 
Staphylea pinnata,——Mrs. Withers.—The Bil 
Cherry (Prunus Padus).——M. Gaisford- 
Kvidently an Acacia, but impossible to 83 
which without flowers.-—Miss Jordan.—Eup: 
torium riparium. 





Growing Cucumbers.—Bacon gives th 
piece of cultural advice :— Cut off the stall 
of Cucumbers immediately after their bearir 
close by the earth, and then cast a prett 
quantity of earth upon the plant, and the 
will bear next year before the ordinary tiue 
Does this plam recommend itself to any * 
your readers? Many of the celebrated write 
of a nast age were keen gardeners, and whe 
ever they give a hint I think it is alway 
worth attention. This one only appeals 4 
with regard to early fruiting. It is obviol 
paet house and not frame culture is meaty 
). Kine. a} 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Spirea grossulariefolia is a slow-grow- 
ing very dwarf bush, but most profuse 
flowering. From Mr. T. Smith, Newry. 

“Deutzia discolor major is now a big, 
spreading bush here, and wonderfully 
showy.’’ So says Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, 
who at the same time sends a handsome 
shoot of the above covered with bloom. 
The hardy Orange.—This has_ been 

charming this year, full of bloom, a very 
interesting flowering shrub. I was one of 
the first to try it as a fence plant, and 
without great hopes, though I liked it as 
a garden shrub, but it is good both ways. 
It is growing in stiff loam, full exposure.— 
W., Sussex. 

The silvery Bindweed (Convolvulus 
Cneorum).—I have been observing this for 
some years in the open air. It lives and 
makes a bit of good colour in the summer, 
but is often injured in the winter. At 
last I have found its true way, which is 
against a wall where I saw it the other 
day at Wakehurst. It is a graceful and 
distinct plant, and well deserves a place. 
—W. 

Oxalis magellanica.—A tiny kind with 
growth like that of the dwarf, close-creep- 
ing form of our native O. corniculata, but 
with clear-cut, bright white flowers, a 
rock charmer, seen at Wakehurst. ‘‘ Stub- 
wort,” the Old English name for our 
native O. Acetosella, is a good name for 
some of the dwarf kinds. O. corniculata 
yaries somewhat, and so we get its purple 
form, a useful plant, larger in growth than 
the green form. 

Saxifraga Ferdinandi-Coburgi.—I am 
glad to see that ‘“‘H. H. J.’’ speaks so 
highly of the above pretty Rockfoil. It is 
deserving of all the praise he gives it, so 
pleasing are the small, but bright-yellow 
flowers, and so pretty is its habit of 
growth. There is a danger of the market 
being swamped with new yellow-flowered 
Saxifrages, but S. Ferdinandi-Coburgi 
will, apparently, hold its own for a long 
time. From what I have seen of it, I 
agree with ‘“‘ H.-H. J.’’ as to its dislike of 
overhead moisture, but I have observed it 
doing well in a small moraine of fine 
gravel and granite chips and almost on 
the level. The difficulty of securing ade- 

quate summer moisture, combined with 
comparative dryness in winter, leads to 
the desirability of moraine treatment with 
& covering of glass in winter. I grow it 





in the moraine, where it does well.—S. 
' ARNOTT. 
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The Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya 
ternata).—It may interest readers to hear 
of a Choisya ternata I have in the border 
in front of an old stable with other plants. 
It was planted out about six or eight years 
ago, when quite a small cutting, and has 
grown a lot since the border was trenched 
and a lot of old mortar rubbish worked 
around the roots. It is one mass of bloom 
all over, and has been for some time now. 
It measures 24 feet round, is 9 feet 
through, and 5 feet high, and does not have 
any protection in winter. The border faces 
south on light, sandy soil.—C. ALDRIDGE, 
GARDENER TO Mr. A. P. Bevan, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. y 

Cytisus purgans.—I fear that ‘‘ W.”’ has 
misread my note on C. purgans, at page 
294. I did not refer to the plant as of 
hybrid origin, but as being one of the 
parents of the popular hybrid C. prcox. 
In speaking of its rarity, I meant rare only 
in the sense in which it is used for green- 
house work in this country ; and that it is 
comparatively difficult to find it, either in 
private gardens or in nurseries, will, I 
think, be generally conceded. Iam glad to 
know that it is plentiful across the 
Channel, and am indebted to ‘* W.’’. for in- 
creasing my knowledge regarding this 
plant, which is well worth attention for 
our greenhouses.—KIRK. .- 


Deutzia kalmizeflora.—This Deutzia, 
now in full flower, is without doubt the 
loveliest of the family. It is one of M. 
Lemoine’s new hybrids, its parents being 
Deutzia discolor purpurascens and D. par- 
viflora. It forms a freely-branched bush, 
and the pale-blush flowers, edged with 
pink, are very like these of Kalmia lati- 
folia. The blossoms are borne in large 
corymbs, and as quite small specimens— 
about 2 feet in height—growing in the open 
are furnished with flower clusters on 
almost every branchlet, even a small bush 
is an exceedingly pretty sight. The un- 
opened buds are rich rose-pink in colour, 
and thus contrast pleasingly with the paler 
tint of the open blossoms, which bear a 
crown-like centre of stamens.—WyYNDHAM 
FITZHERBERT. 

Fragrant Tufted Pansies.—Many of the 
newer Tufted. Pansies are sweet scented. 
There was a time when very few varieties 
possessed this attribute, but raisers appear 
to have paid more attention to this:‘im- 
portant point and have given us varieties 
valuable for their fragrance. I remember, 
years ago, when visiting a well known 
grower and raiser in the Midlands—who 
had just distributed what was considered 
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a fine yellow at that period named Pem- 
broke—how a vase of blooms of this 
variety on his drawing-room table scented 
the whole room. There were few others 
at that time that could be described as 
fragrant, but the development has con- 
tinued. The yellow flowers seem to be 
more fragrant than those of any other 
colour, although there are dainty sorts, 
such as Swan (white) that are fragrant. 
Two noteworthy yellow sorts that are 
especially sweet-scented are Mrs. H. A. 
Cade and May. Moseley Perfection, that 
growers now seem to be so enamoured of, 
is quite devoid of scent.—D. B. CRANE. 


Ribes aureum.—The golden - flowered 
Currant forms a striking object in the 
shrubbery in the early months of the year. 
Attaining to a height of from 6 feet to 
8 feet, the shrub is profusely covered with 
bright-yellow flowers closely set upon 
rather short racemes, and which in some 
cases take on a clear golden shade. Not 
so sturdy as the better-known variety, R. 
aureum is yet of a fairly good habit, and 
when planted in proximity to its red- 
flowered relative the contrast afforded is 
pleasing. The odour associated with R. 
sanguineum is almost entirely wanting in 
the yellow-flowered Currant, being only 
faintly distinguishable after a sharp 
shower or when there is a heavy dew 
at night or in the early morning. R. 
tenuiflorum also has yellow flowers, but 
for the garden or shrubbery it is inferior 
to the true R. aureum.—KirkK 

Tamarix tetrandra.—This is the first of 
the Tamarisks to flower, for its blossoms, 
produced from the previous year’s wood, 
are usually at their best during May. It 
forms a deciduous bush 12 feet or 15 feet 
high, with a wide spread. The pink 
flowers are produced in short racemes from 
almost every bud on the previous year’s 
wood, and have a pleasing effect when at 
their best. It is. widely distributed 
throughout the coastal region of Hastern 
Hurope, ete. Its partiality to the vicinity 
of the sea and its ability to grow in salty 
soil does not, however, prevent its growth 
in inland gardens, for it thrives in places 
where moderately good loam exists, and 
will be found an excellent shrub for group- 
ing in the wilder parts of the garden. 
With other species, it may be used in the 
vicinity of the sea as a hedge plant, with 
excellent results, whilst it may also be 
used in similar positions as a_ shelter- 
screen. Cuttings of ripened shoots in- 





serted out-of-doors in autumn root with- 
out difficulty.—W. 
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Paulownia imperialis fewering.—I do 
not know whether I have beer rightly in- 
formed that a Paulownia very rarely 
flowers in England. It may be of interest 
to some of your readers to know that my 
Paulownia is flowering this year. Unfor- 
tunately, the cold winds in the beginning 
of May caused several of the buds to fall 
off. The tree is about 14 feet high.— 
HSSEX. 

Siphocampylus Humboldtianus.—This, 
which comes to us from Sir Frank Crisp, 
is also known as 8. fulgens. When in good 
condition it forms a freely-branched plant 
of a half-shrubby character, clothed with 
dark - green leaves, and _ plentifully 
sprinkled with its bright-scarlet, tubular- 
shaped blossoms. A compost consisting of 
good loam with a liberal amount of leaf- 
mould and silver sand will suit it well. 
Liquid-manure occasionally is also of great 
service, a little feeding in this way being 
better than putting the plants into large 
pots. It isa native of Peru, whence it was 
introduced in 1867. The temperature of an 
intermediate house will suit it best. 


Ornamental vegetables.—Asparagus and 
Globe Artichokes may be grown in open 
places in the shrubbery. Asparagus espe- 
cially will be more productive in an open 
position where it has plenty of room than 
in a crowded bed in the kitchen garden. 
I had my attention first drawn to this 
matter some years ago on finding a chance 
seedling growing in an open _ position 
among the shrubs. The development of 
the plant was extraordinary, and, apart 
from its value as a vegetable, a well- 
grown Asparagus plant is, when permitted 
to grow freely, a very graceful and effec- 
tive plant in the summer and autumn ; and 
if blanched Asparagus is wanted, it-is a 
very easy matter to earth it up. The 
Globe Artichoke is a plant of different 
character, but is both useful and orna- 
mental, and can easily be protected in 
winter with half-decayed leaves and a 
little soil, but it is only in very cold 
seasons this would be required.—H. H. 


Ourisia coccinea. — This beautiful 
Chilian plant, just coming into flower, 
generally succeeds best when it is growing 
by the waterside, as it is’ almost an 
aquatic. I have searched through the 
gardening press for many years back in 
order to discover what has been written 
anent its culture in recent years. The 
notes are few, but one gathers that most 
writers experienced some difficulty in 
flowering it. One correspondent speaks of 
it as a bog plant. Another writes of it as 
growing among blocks of slag from the 
pig-iron blast furnaces. In one note pure 
clay is recommended for it, and in another 
heavy loam; but all who mention the 
plant agree that partial shade ‘ and 
abundant moisture are necessities. My 
search was induced, not because I have 
failed in the culture of the Ourisia, for I 
ean claim to have been successful, but 
because I was anxious to ascertain if 
success was fairly common, which I 
infer it is not. I have at the present 
moment a group of plants, about 3 feet in 
Jength and 2 feet across, bearing over 
thirty flower-spikes, some of which are 
14 inches in height, and carrying from a 
dozen to fifteen blossoms. ‘The plants are 
growing on a raised ledge 20 inches above 
the ground leyel, which faces north, being 
backed on the south side by a flat rock 
standing 18 inches above the soil, behind 
which, at a higher level, are large plants 
of Libertia formosa, which further shade 
the Ourisia. It is growing in peat and 
Jeaf-mould, but has never been treated as 
a bog plant, copious waterings during the 
summer being the only attention it has 
received.—WyYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 








Rhodedendrons as rabbit-proof plants. 
—lI have seen thousands of Rhododendrons 
in the woods in game districts and never 
saw a stem barked. They were chiefly the 
common ponticum varieties, but I have no 
doubt there are positions in the home 
woods on many estates where some of the 
better varieties would be a success. Open 
places in the woods should be selected, and 
the site well broken up. If the soil is 
poor, a dressing of Ccow-manure may be 
given either as a mulch or dug in and 
mixed with the soil. I have seen them do 
well over the red sandstone formation in 
Worcestershire and adjoining counties, 
and in the alluvial soil on the banks of 
lakes and rivers they will grow freely and 
flower well.—b. H. 

Wistaria in bloom.—On Woodbine Cot- 
tage, Byfleet, there is a Wistaria which 
has this season been the admiration of all 
who have seen it. The house which it 
partly covers is on the highway, and 
passers-by stop and regard with delight this 
beautiful old climber. The plant covers 
about 1,800 square feet, and there must be 
hard upon a_ thousand well-developed 
flower-trusses on it. Some shoots carry a 
dozen trusses. There are probably larger 
specimens of the Wistaria in the country, 
but a more densely-flowered one it would. 
be difficult to find. In this condition the 
Wistaria is, I think, the finest of all hardy 
climbers. It requires age and a liberal 
amount of space to develop its true decora- 
tive worth. Given these conditions, with 
plenty of air and sunshine, it can have no 
serious rival among hardy climbing plants. 
—BYPfLEET. 

Dipelta ventricosa.—Although the genus 
Dipelta was founded by Maximowicz so 
long ago as 1877, it remained for Mr. E. H. 
Wilson to introduce it to British gardens 
during the early days of the present cen- 
tury. The genus is closely allied to Dier- 
villa, the most pronounced difference being 
noticeable in the pair of wing-like bracts 
which are .present at the base of the 
flower. In China it occurs as a shrub 
6 feet to 15 feet high, with a similar habit 
to Diervilla. The tubular flowers are 
borne from axillary buds, and are each 
about 14 inches long, reddish-purple out- 
side and white and orange within. They 
open about the latter end of May, differing 
somewhat in time according to season. 
From what we know at present, it is not 
likely to be so hardy as the hybrid Dier- 
villas, as it begins to’ grow early and 
is liable to injury from spring frosts. 
Cuttings of the soft shoots root easily if 
inserted in sandy soil in a close frame in 
June.—D. 

The herbaceous Lobelias.—Mr. Smith is 
so accurate in his observations and notes 
on hardy plants that one hesitates to differ 
from him. I can, however, hardly follow 
him in connection with the forms of the 
above (page 322 in the issue for May 16th). 
It may be that L. cardinalis has little to 
do with the garden varieties now so popu- 
lar, but as it was introduced from Virginia, 
practically in the same latitude as the 
South of Spain, one can hardly understand 
it liking and requiring an Arctic tempera- 
ture. L. fulgens and L. splendens are both 
from Mexico, but L. ignea comes from 
Chili, but whether a hill or plain plant I 
am unable to say. The flora of all the 
countries on the western side of South 
America is, owing to their intersection by 
the Andes, of such a widely different 
character that the simple statement of the 
country from which a plant comes does not 
determine’ its. requirements. One has to 
know if it comes from low-lying land or 
from a considerable altitude. I should be 
inclined to think that our garden forms 
have been obtained from the Mexican 
varieties, although, as above noted, the 
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native habitat of cardinalis is nearer our 
own temperature. A friend, knowing my 
strong liking for these plants, kindly 
furnished me with offsets from some of the 
newer kinds, including Gloire de St. Anne’s 
and Jane Barlow, and I found room for 
them in a bed of the old white Pink, that 
will make a nice carpet for the tall spikes, | 
I see these new varieties have the reputa- 
tion of being extra strong in growth.— | 
BE. B. S., Hardwick. 

Tulipa Creigi.—This is one of the 
handsomest of all the species of Tulips. 
The flowers are very large and showy, 
their colour being brilliant scarlet. The 
effect of a couple of dozen or so bulbs in 
full bloom is gorgeous intheextreme. The 
leaves are thick and broad and very distinct 
in their purple blotching. In its native 
country of Turkestan, whence it was intro- 
duced into this country in 1878, it grows 
upon steppes which are absolutely dry for 
five months during the summer, so that in 
this country it should be lifted as soon as 
the leaves wither, and be kept dry for at 
least three months before replanting. I 
lately saw a colony of this Tulip over a 
carpet of Chionodoxa sardensis, and the 
deep blue and bright scarlet formed an 
effective contrast.—WyYNDHAM IITZHERBERT. 

Styrax Obassia.—This is one of the best 
of June-flowering trees, for not only are 
the blooms beautiful, but the large, bold 
leaves are also attractive. A native of 
Japan, it was introduced to this country 
about 1879, Messrs. Veitch having received 
seeds about that date from their collector, 
Mr. Maries. From those seeds, one of the 
plants grew until quite recently in the 
Coombe Wood Nursery, where it had 
reached a height of 20 feet or so. The 
fragrant white flowers are produced during 
June in pendent racemes, each often more 
than 6 inches long, and they are in con- 
siderable profusion. It requires rich, 
loamy soil, which is permanently moist 
without being waterlogged, and appre- 
ciates a little peat or leaf-mould mixed 
with the. soil at planting-time. From 
fifteen to twenty years ago a great many 
plants were introduced from Japan, but 
few of them formed good specimens. 
Stunted to.commence with, they had often 
started into premature ‘growth and on 
arrival were debilitated, hence their un- 
satisfactory growth and often premature 
death in this country. Plants raised from 
seeds, however, and planted early in satis- 
factory positions stand a greater chance of 
success, and it is always advisable to pro- 
cure seedlings raised in this country when 
possible. Give a permanent position when 
first planting, for the species dislikes fre- 
quent root disturbance.—D. 

Tricuspidaria lanceolata.—Throughout 
the south and west counties of England 
and Wales, Ireland, and West Scotland 
there are many places where this plant 
does well in the open air. A native of 
Valdivia, the Island of Chiloe, and neigh- 
bouring countries, it oceupies low-lying, 
moist positions in thin woods, and under 
favourable circumstances attains a height 
of from 12 feet to 20 feet. Here it is fre- 
quently found. between 8 feet and 12 feet 
in height, forming a shapely bush. The 
bright-red, almost globular flowers, borne 
for a considerable period during summer, 
appear from axillary buds on long, slender 
stalks, and provide a most attractive 
feature when at their best. The petals are 
thick, of good substance, and last well. 
It appreciates a little peat placed about. 
the roots at planting time. Seeds form the 
simplest means of increase, although 
branches may be layered and cuttings 
rooted, In different parts of the country 
it may be found under a variety of names, 
such as T. hexapetala, T. Hookeriana, T. 
dependens, and Crinodendron Hookeria- 
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_now a long one, and most of them have | 


_ Emile Mouillére, is remarkable for the 


_ blossoms. In addition to the above-named, 
_ Some of these newer Hydrangeas are very 
| promising, but as there are no less than 
_ thirty-six varieties included in a catalogue 
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num. For many years it was commonly | 
found under the name of T. dependens, 
until the appearance of a white-flowered | 
species occasioned a systematic study of | 
the genus, when it was discovered that the | 


to the plant with ‘white flowers, seeds 
of which were collected about twelve years 
ago by Mr. H. J. Elwes about forty miles 
south of Santiago, and all the plants now 
in cultivation date from that time.—W. Q. 

Hydrangea Lillie Mouillere. — This 


merit by the Royal Horticultural Society 
2ist, is one of the many 


Continent within recent years. ‘The list 





Vanda teres alba. 


been distributed either by M. Mouillére, of 
Vendome, or M. Lemoine, of Nancy. One 
of the earliest kinds sent out by the first- 
named was Mme. Hmile Mouillére, which 
Was given an award of merit in the spring 
of 1910, and has already become a popular 
market plant. This has enormous heads 
of almost pure white flowers. The 


for the large size of its flower clusters, 
which are of a rich rose-pink colour, paler 
at the margins. One of M. Lemoine’s 
varieties—Ornément—which was given an 
award of merit on the same day as Mme. 
deeply - serrated of the 


edges sterile 





brought under my notice, it is evident that 
Some of them must closely resemble each 
t 
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From a photograph in the gardens at G 





other, so that a selection rather than a 


collection will be necessary. At all events | 


some of the older forms are very likely to 
be superseded by the best of the new- 
comers.—K. R. W. 
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Primula Parryi.—This North American | 
Primula I saw blooming well in the garden | 


of Dr. MacWatt, Morelands, Duns, the 
other day. It is growing in an ordinary 
border of good loam, with a western 
aspect. It is perfectly hardy, and blooms 
quite freely. That it is an “easy” 
Primula does not appear to be a general 
experience, as Professor Bayley-Balfour, 


in his paper read at the Primula Confer- | 


ence, tells us that it has not grown well 
at Edinburgh. 


umbels, and rather erect leaves. 


siderable number of recipes for its culti- 


It has handsome flowers, | 
of a fine rosy or crimson purple, in large | 
A con- | 


| 
| 


| 








vation are in existence, but if it will ac- | 


commodate itself to the border 


It is naturally, however, a lover of mois- 
ture, growing, according to Professor Bal- 
four, 
near the snow line through the higher 
rocky mountains from Colorado, through 
Nevada and Arizona. 
commends partial shade in moist, well- 


drained, spongy loam, leaf-mould, and 
peat.—S. ARNOTT. 
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in most | 
places as easily as it appears to do at} 
Duns, there should be little trouble with it. | ie 
| be found in houses where no other orchids 


along the margins of alpine brooks | 


A good grower re- | t : 
' quantity of Osmunda fibre. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ORCHIDS. 


VANDA THRES ALBA. 
THE typical form of VY. teres is widely 
distributed over North-Hast India, Assam, 
and Upper Burmah, and it is stated to be 
always found in the hot plains and valleys, 
where the plants ramble over the trees 
fully exposed to the glare of a tropical 
sun. The illustration we give depicts the 
variety known as alba, the flowers of 
which are pure white with the exception 
uf a little pale yellow on the labellum. 
The illustration is of a plant that flowered 
in the collection at Gunnersbury Park and 
which was given a first-class certificate by 





unnersbury Park, Acton, W. 


the Royal Horticultural Society on May 
17th, 1892. 

GCuLTURE.—To induce this Vanda to 
flower annually a little special treatment 
is necessary, and a suitable spot can often 


are grown. A south aspect is best, and 
the stems are generally arranged in a bed 
or in boxes which are filled to three parts 
of their depth with drainage, the compost 
consisting of Sphagnum Moss and a small 
Hach stem is 
tied to a stick, and it may be necessary to 
put the base of both into the drainage to 
keep them firm. The distance between 


/each plant should be about 6 inches, and 
| it is not advisable to have more than two 


rows in one box or bed. A light, sunny 
position is essential at all times, and 
throughout the growing period a saturated 


atmosphere must be maintained. The 
plants ought to be frequently syringed 
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with tepid water. and no harm will follow 
if the temperature rises to 100 degs. Fahr. 
on bright days. Hstablished plants need 
no shade, and an ideal place can often be 
found in the plant stove, along the front 
staging, at the end of the house, or on a 
shelf in full sunshine. The ventilators 
are only opened in the early pait of the 
day when the plants are in a state of 
activity, but as growth is hearing com- 
pletion a little more air can be admitted 
with advantage.’ During the winter the 
temperature ought not to fall below 55 
degs. Fahr. No spraying overhead will 
be needed, and only enough water should 
be given to keep the stems in a plump 
condition. Vanda teres. flowers during 
April and May, and, if necessary, should 
be overhauled directly the spikes are cut 
off. This need not, however, be done 
every year. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cattleya Acland#.—This dwarf, distinct 
Cattleya, native of Bahia, where it is 
found growing upon small trees near the 
Atlantie Ocean, was originally introduced 
in 18389 by Lady Acland, of Killerton, near 
Hxeter, and was named after that lady 
by Dr. Lindley. The flowers are each 
from 3 inches to 4 inches in diameter, 
sepals and petals yellowish-green, L.otched 
and spotted with blackish-purple, the 
broad lip rose-purple, veined with deep 
purple. CC. Aclandz should be grown in 
shallow pans or teak-wood baskets, and be 
suspended near the roof in the Cattleya- 
house, where it can receive the maximum 
amount of light short of scorching the 
foliage. A large quantity of soil about the 
roots is not advisable, the best for this 
purpose being a mixture of Osmunda-fibre, 
peat, and Sphagnum Moss. Plenty of 
water is needed during growth, and on 
account of the small pseudo-bulbs it must 
never be really dry, even when at rest. 
This Cattleya is very free-flowering, but 
the resources of the plants ought nvt to be 
taxed too much or they become per- 
manently injured.—Sapox. ; 

Lelia purpurata.—This flowered for the 
first time in this country in Messrs. Back- 
house’s nursery at York, and it has been 
a general favourite ever since. The flowers 
are large and showy, the sepals and petals 
white, or white-tinted and veined with 
pale amethyst-purple, while the open lip 
is rich crimson-purple with a _ yellow 
throat. There are several well-marked 
and distinct varieties, such as Russelliana, 
Little’s var., alba, etc. It has been largely 
employed by the hybridist, and with excel- 
lent results, and in proof of this I have 
only to mention the early hybrid Lelio- 
Cattleya Dominiana, still one of the best 
in cultivation. The flowering season of L. 
purpurata is usually from May till July, 
but where several plants are cultivated an 
occasional spike will appear at other sea- 
sons.—C. M. 

Lelia Jongheana.—In most collections 
it is the custom to suspend a few plants 
from the roof, and it is advisable to select 
dwarf-growing kinds for this purpose. 
This Lelia belongs to this set, and should 
be grown either in the intermediate-house 
or at the cool end of the Cattleya-house. 
It is a native of Brazil, and was discovered 
in 1854, but was apparently lost to culti- 
vation till 1872. Now it is occasionally 
imported, and is represented in all collec- 
tions where Orchid species are prized. 
The flowering season is winter and spring, 
the colour being soft rose-purple with 
various yellow ridges on the disc of the 
lip. It is an easy plant to grow, provided 
the compost is kept sweet. Pans with wire 
handles attached should be chosen, and 
filled to one-half of their depth with drain- 
age.—L. 











CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS: SEASONABLE 
NOTES. 
Tuus early we hear of plants being put 
into their flowering-pots. Certainly 
growth has made great progress of late, 
and it is advisable not to let the roots 
suffer; but generally early during the 
present month is suitable for the final 
potting. From the point of view of 


amateur growers, pots 9 inches in dia- | 


meter should be big enough for the 
strongest plants. At the same time I 
know it is the practice of leading exhibi- 
tors to employ a size larger, pots of the 
size named being used for sorts of some- 
what weaker growth. But even in their 
case I find a tendency to avoid the larger 
size except with a few kinds. Still, there 
is no reason why two plants should not be 
placed in such. For what may be termed 
ordinary cultivation, that is, for home de- 
coration, I strongly advise that the plants 
shall not be overpotted; and this refers 
with greater weight even in the case of 
those grown to produce late blossoms. In 
former notes the importance of potting 
firmly was mentioned. To do this work 
well one needs a stout piece of wood—a 
part of a broom-handle or the like will do 
—with one end cut wedge-shape. By 
making the soil firm we are likely to ob- 
tain hard, short-jointed stems, which will 
produce excellent flowers if we keep the 
plants in health by attention to moisture. 
Do not forget in potting to give the plants 
to be dealt with a soaking of water an 
heur or two beforehand, and again, when 
potting is finished, to leave a margin sufli- 
cient for watering. Some cultivators 
leave a big margin so as to allow room for 
a top-dressing later. But I doubt the 
value of such practice, as there is a diffi- 
culty in knowing when to water, and the 
general grower is not likely to be too ex- 
pert in this matter. It is well, immedi- 
ately after potting to stand the pots in 
the open, but close together for a time. 
This prevents drying and does away with 
the necessity for water. The leaves may 
be moistened overhead, that is all. For 
ten days or so the plants can remain in a 
heap, so to speak, then they should be put 
into their growing quarters. The position 
may be as open as possible and each plant 
must be clear of its neighbour. This item 
is one to which much importance is at- 
tached, and probably most of the ills— 
diseased leaves, insect pests, and the rest 
of it—we hear of in connection with the 
subject are due to crowding. Have a firm 
bottom on which to stand the pots, but to 
prevent rooting into the soil, boards, tiles, 
slates, or anything available may be used. 
Tying will, of course, need attention, and 
it will be well to fasten the sticks to wires 
in rows early so that wind cannot over- 
turn the plants. Desirable training of the 
growth is an easy matter. To produce big 
specimen blooms reduce the shoots to three 
for each plant; for a bush let all side 
growths go. The cultivator may thin such 
at will. If, say, from nine to a dozen good- 
sized flowers be desired, then cut away 
all growths to that number. May be at 
the first natural branching a plant will not 
give so many side shoots as named; it will 
do so, however, at the next, and need not 
be topped. 

There is no necessity at the stage named 
to think about feeding. There are, I 
know, those who claim that they can so 
mix chemical substances at the time of 
potting that all the plants’ requirements 
are met without any other assistance in 
that way. In practice it is well at first to 
get abundance of roots, and after obtain- 
ing such we may experiment with stimu- 
lants. H. SHOESMITH. 
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FERNS. 


NEW FERNS. 

At the Chelsea Show no less than four 
Ferns gained distinction from the com- 
mittee, one receiving a first-class certifi- 
eate, and the other three awards of merit. 
The one to gain the higher honour was 

ADIANTUM GROSSUM, said to have been re- | 
ceived from tropical South America. This 
forms a vigorous-growing plant, whose 
somewhat trapezoid-shaped pinnules are 
each nearly a couple of inches in length, 
but less in breadth. The young fronds are 
of a pleasing bronzy shade, and altogether | 
it is a very attractive addition to the 
Maidenhair Ferns. The second to mention 
is 






PTERIS FLABELLATA PLUMOSA, which | 
originated in the nursery of Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, among some 
sporelings of the original species: In this 
variety the crested plumose character is 
very evident ; indeed, it is so marked as to 
suggest whether in time this Fern may not 
rival the Nephrolepises in the production 
of extreme plumose or Mossy forms. At 
all events, as shown its decorative value is | 
considerable. The third, al 

PLATYCERUM CORDREYI, is a garden form 
of the Elk’s Horn Fern (Platycerium alci- 
corne). It is ‘a stout grower, whose | 
greyish-tinted fronds, which are freely | 
divided at the tips, are of a somewhat 
spreading character. This variety is less | 
new than the others, for in Messrs. May’s 
catalogue it is quoted at a very moderate 
price. While the above threé were shown 
by Messrs. May, the fourth, 

ADIANTUM GLORIOSUM LEMKESI, was sent 
from the Continent, being shown by 
Messrs. Lemkes and Sons, Alphen, Hol- 
land, with whom it originated. It is muth 
in the way of Adiantum gloriosum, which, 
from its affinity to A. Farleyense, attracted 
a good deal of attention when first shown 
about a, couple of years ago. The variety 
Lemkesi is, however, remarkable for the 
rosy-salmon colour of the young fronds. 

WT. 








FERNS IN THH HOUSE. 
A GREAT many failures with Ferns in the 
dwelling-house are, as stated by ‘‘G. H.,” 
page 328, undoubtedly caused by the facet 
that they have been grown under vastly 
different conditions. The little nursery- 
man rarely grows his Ferns, as it is more 
to his advantage to purchase them from 
growers who make a speciality of this 
class of plants and cultivate them in a 
wholesale manner. This, at all events, 
particularly applies to London and its 
suburbs. The object of the cultivator 
being to get saleable plants as soon as 
possible, he naturally grows them where 4 
good amount of heat and atmospheric 
moisture is maintained. Shading, too, is 
freely used. The result of all this is that, 
although the plants are. well furnished 
with fronds of a good colour, they are soft 
and particularly liable to be injured by 
exposure. Many of those grown in the 
neighbourhood of London are taken to 
Covent Garden Market. While the best of 
these are disposed of to the higher-class 
florists, those that are left are in many 
cases sold later on to hawkers, who retail 
them for miles round. They are thus eX- 
posed to sun and wind, the change from 
their previous conditions being so great 
that small wonder they soon bear an uUn- 
happy look. Their woebegone appearance 
is at once apparent to those who under- 
stand plants, but the average housewife 
purchases them, and, as came under my 
notice a few days since, stands them in 4 
window in the full sun. As a rule, plants 
purchased from hawkers need, in the first 
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place, to be attended to in the matter of 
water. In order to induce quick growth 
they are for the most part lightly potted, 
and, consequently, dry very quickly when 
they are exposed in a barrow or basket. 
Newly-bought Ferns—particularly those 
obtained from hawkers—should, therefore, 
be well watered, stood in a moderately 
shaded place free from draughts, 
gently damped overhead. In this way 
they will to a great extent recover from 


the strain they have undergone. The} 
WATERING of Ferns in rooms is very 


fully dealt with by your correspondent, ex- 
cept in, I think, one item, and that applies 
not only to Ferns, but to indoor plants 
in general. As in- rooms they are sub- 


and | 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


NARCISSUS AND GRAPE HYACINTH. 
| THESE are both very good plants. Queen 
of Spain is always worth growing for every 
reason, and I put it against a low wall 
| in a sunny position, and also in places 
where it comes later, and it is always very 
handy for the house. This little Muscari 
conicum is the best of its family for indoor 
| use. Both are easily grown and always 
| Satisfactory. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
| Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums for hanging- 
| baskets.—I doubt if there is anything so 
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course, very free, and being so much ex: 
posed to the influence of the air much more 
moisture is needed than is the case with 
plants grown in pots.—BYFLEET, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


AMONG THD HARDY FLOWERS. 
PRIMULA JAPONICA.—F am at a loss to under- 


stand why in some gardens Primula 
japonica dies off after flowering. I could 


hardly believe that this was the case, but 
several friends have told me that this 
Primula always dies off with them. Is it 
a question of moisture? I think it prob- 
ably is, but I should like to have the 





Narcissus Queen of Spain and Grape Hyacinth (Muscart contcum) in a vase. 


jected to a greater amount of dryness than, 
would be the case if they were stood in a | 
greenhouse, it follows that they are apt| 
to get very dry unless they are especially | 
attended to. If in watering a little water | 
is poured on the top of the soil the pot will | 
remain dry and soon absorb a good deal of | 
moisture. The better plan in watering a| 
room plant is to take it to the sink and | 
stand it in a pail or tub at such a depth | 
that the water is over the rim of the pot. | 
In this way the entire ball of earth will | 
become saturated. This is shown by the 
bubbles ceasing to rise, when the pot may 
be lifted out of the water and after being 
allowed to drain returned to the room. 
K. Re W. 


Pelargoniums 
If the plants 


satisfactory as Ivy-leaved 
for filling hanging-baskets. 


are well prepared, the effect should be to| 


a certain extent immediate, and by July 
the plants should be in full bloom. Every 
year I have some tolerably large baskets 
to fill, and I prepare the plants for them 
by striking the cuttings in 24-inch pots in 
August, so that by the time I want to use 
them they are long enough to trail well 
over the sides and are coming into bloom. 
The compost should be rich in order to pro- 
mote strong and quick growth, so that 
early in the season the baskets are well 
clothed with foliage. When the baskets 
become well filled with roots they must be 
frequently watered. The drainage is, of 





opinion of those of long experience. It is 
a handsome plant, although some people 
appear to me to be neglecting it in favour 
of Primula pulverulenta. I have heard 
much the same complaint of the latter, by 
the way, and I may include it in my ques- 
tion. I think the losses may be due to dry 
soil and the exhaustion caused by seeding 
without sufficient nourishment. 
PoDOPHYLLUM PELTATUM.—The Duck’s 
Foot is quite a striking plant in my garden 
in a moist place. The colour of the leaves 
is very beautiful, being tinted with bronze 
and with lighter green veinings. Below 
the leaf there comes a white flower which 
is followed by a yellow berry. I like 
this plant, which J] find loves a rather 
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yi attention of readers to this pretty, 








moister place than I have given it. Still, 
it is growing quite well, and is seemingly 
happy enough where it is. 


JAacon’s LADDER (Polemonium coeruleum). | 


—This gives no difficulty, and looks to me 

as if it were as content in a dry border as 

in a moist one, and as happy in light as in 

heavy soil, flowering as well in shade as in 

sun. I like the pretty, white variety, 

which I have had for some time, and which 

always pleases me in May and June. I do 

not know if this white one comes true from 

seeds, but, at any rate, it can be divided 

{s easily, and a little bit will grow if taken 

ih off when flowering is past. May I call the 

old- 
fashioned plant? 

SUMMER SNOWFLAKES.—I suppose most of 

us would like it if the stalks of the 
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it, owing to its making its growths too 
arly, these being frosted and the flower- 
buds destroyed. It does well in a border 
with other hardy flowers, and that is a 
consideration for an amateur who has 
not too much room for plants and who 
annot give a special position to every one. 

POTENTILLA TRIDENTATA.—A friend gave 
me a plant of a pleasing little Cinquefoil, 
under the name of Potentilla tridentata, 
and the name would appear to be correct, 
according to the works of reference I have. 
The small, prettily-formed leaves are nice, 
and it bears freely little white flowers, 
quite in agreement with the general build 
of the plant. It looks as if it would grow 
quickly, and when it increases a bit I shall 


| 


| try and give it a little flat to itself in my 








If this is impossible, then it 


rock garden. 


Athionema grandiflorum. 


. oP Summer Snowflake (Leucojum sestivum) 

were less tall and lanky-looking in propor- 
hey Bap tion to the size of the blooms they bear. 

i It is hardly a good border plant, and looks 

a to me more suited for planting among 
1a Grass than in a border. I read some- 
where that L. «stivum looked better when 
} planted in about 6 inches of water than 
anywhere else. This may be, but I like 
it best when the white flowers just rise 
above the Grass, as I have seen it now and 
again in some lush meadow. I have a 
weakness for this flower, which I find 
useful for cutting. I have been told that 
there are different stocks, some of these 
being free-flowering and others’ shy 
bloomers. 

Litium Hanson1.—This flowers early and 
is a satisfactory Lily for the border. I see 
that some people have some difficulty with 


must continue to be represented by the 
plant on the stone edging, where it is doing 
well. 

AN AMATEUR OF Harpy FLOWERS. 


The Violet Cress (Ionopsidium acaule).— 
This charming little annual, a native of 
Portugal, is easily established in the 
warmer portions of these islands. It is 
an excellent carpeting plant for spring 
bulbs, as it only grows to a height of about 
2 inches. When sown in the late spring it 
flowers in the summer and reproduces 
itself again from self-sown seed before the 
winter sets in, coming into flower, if the 
weather be mild, in December. A colony 
about a yard across, the’ progeny of plants 
that seeded in August, has been in full 
bloom since the end of the year until the 
middle of April. The seed was originally 
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sown over a group of Chionodoxas, whose 
blue flower-spikes made a pretty picture 
spearing up through the carpet of tiny, 
lavender-white blossoms of the lonopsi- 
dium. Several plants have lately sprung 
up in another garden, about 200 yards dis- 
tant from the ‘border where the seed was 
originally. sown. The seed, I imagine, | 
must have been transported with some 
roots. Sometimes, after renewing itself 
for many years in a garden, it suddenly 
disappears. I first saw it in the late Mr. 
Archer-Hind’s garden, where it flowered 
annually. One year, however, although | 
the winter was exceptionally mild, it failed 
to appear, and had to be sown ag gain.— 
WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 









ADTHIONEMAS. 


THis genus comprises some half-dozen or 
more species, though it is, perhaps, doubt- 
ful whether all could be found under culti- 
vation in England at the present time. 
In general habit of srowth there are a cer- 
tain sub-shrubby character of the more im- 
portant kinds, and a rather woody stem at 
base. In cultivation these plants must 
have ample drainage. Anything tending 
to the opposite conditions will quickly | 
show itself, and the falling of the leaves 
is a sure sign of this over-wetness or of 
root inactivity in some form. The best) 
position one can give is one fully exposed | 
to the sun, and, if possible, situated upon | 
a slope or trailing over some ledge of rock 
where warmth and ample dryness at the | 
root exist.’ Where these conditions pre- 
vail the plants may be given quite a deep 
bed of earth to root into. Loamy soil, 
freely intermingled with old mortar, lime- 
stone chippings,. or the like, will assist in 
the direction indicated, and, provided no 
manure of a crude nature enters into the 
composition of the soil, there is no reason 
for failure, with the best kinds at least. 
Not a few have endeavoured to grow these 
elegant little plants mainly in peaty soils, 
but success is rarely assured by these 
means. At the same time, I would prefer 
to employ peat rather freely if the soil 
were inclined to be heavy. Light, sandy, 
and therefore poor soils are the best for 
this class as a whole. Such is the dry- 
loving nature of these plants that I would 
unhesitatingly plant any of them in the 
chinks of rockwork, in any old crumbling 
or newly-built wall, provided this latter 
had been erected with a view to growing 
plants in it or upon it. I have only tried 
two species of this genus in walls of any 
kind, and the behaviour of the plants was 
an experience well worth gaining, albeit 
it is now some years since. 
In all cases where possible these plants 
must be raised from seed. For the rock 
garden the seeds may be sown a few ina 
Sot the seedlings being afterwards trans-_ 
ferred bodily to the required position. For 
the wall garden there is nothing to equal 
sowing the seeds in the chinks of the briek- 
work or stonework. Small seedling plants 
may be inserted in the joints also, but 
there is a fear of injuring the roots, and 
in this instance it is important to avold 
this. 
fA. 











CORIDIFOLIUM.—In this the blossoms 
are rosy-lilac, the linear and glaucous 
leaves being each about,an inch long. This 
is a true perennial, in the positions indi- 

ated, but on level ground in rich soil it is 
not so permanent. A native of Asia Minor, 
flowering in early summer. 

2. GRANDIFLORUM.—This, a pane of 
which is here shown, differs from the above 
chiefly in the elongated racemes, that in-— 
cline to columnar in outline, and in the 
ovate-oblong glaucous leaves. The warm 
rose flowers are freely produced and rather 
crowded upon the racemes, the flowering 
beginning in May and continuing for some 
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weeks, when strong examples are found. 
Native of Mount Lebanon. 

Ai, PULCHELLUM is also showy and good, 
and though counted a distinct species 
comes very close to AD. coridifolium. 

AH, ARMENUM, here figured, is somewhat 


‘diffuse in habit, from 4 inches to 6 inches 


high, flowers rosy-purple. BR. 





FRAGRANT-LEAVED PLANTS. 
Ir has often struck me how seldom even 
genuine garden lovers realise the satisfac- 
tion to be got out of plants with fragrant 
leaves. I get more pleasure, and 


space I am able to devote to this class of 
plants than in almost any other part of 
the garden. Though its situation is far 


. from ideal, as it is much shaded by a large 


Walnut-tree, more than fifty kinds “of 
plants find a congenial home there. It con- 
sists of a low bank, not, alas! so long as 
T could wish, and most of the plants named 
have to be grown as single specimens, in- 
stead of being ~grouped, which is 
better way. It faces west, and one end, 


my | 
' friends evince more interest, in the small | 


the | 
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greyish-green, and last, but not least, that 
delightful’ 


: old shrub of many names, 
Southern-wood, Old Man, Lad’s Love, | 
Appleringie, a sprig of which the old 


people used to take to church on Sunday, 


laid between. the leaves of their Bibles. 
The points of the branches often get cut 
in the winter, but it always starts again 
with vigour in spring, and makes a good- 
sized bush. Cuttings of it strike with the 
greatest ease. Fringing the steps is an 


edging of Catmint (Nepeta Mussini), 
| whose neat, grey foliage and purplish 


flowers make an attractive plant. 
is it called Catmint? 


Why 
I have never noticed 
that cats evince any partiality for the 
smell. In a corner of the rocks grows 
LASTR2A ZZMULA (the Hay-scented Buckler 


| Spring. 


Fern), though honesty compels me to own | 
that I have tried in vain to discover in its | 


fronds the scent of hay—or anything else! 


At the foot of the bank Ledum palustre | 


flourishes, as shown by its healthy foliage 
and numerous white flowers. 
over the stones grow Thymes, seven or 


Among and | 
| winter. 


north by a big stone and the shrubs above 
it, the 

MYRTLE survives the winter with the help 
of some branches of Broom stuck in the 


; | Soil round it, and on the same ledge live 
either folded in a clean handkerchief or | 


three plants which have to be taken under 
glass before the frost begins—the Sweet 
Verbena, the Cut-leaved Pelargonium, and 
the Balm of Gilead (Cedronella triphylla) 
all deliciously scented and well worth the 
slight trouble of lifting and replanting in 
The Allspice (Calycanthus flori- 
dus), though it has not flowered here, 
makes an attractive little shrub with its 
bright-green leaves, the low-growing white 
Cistus crawls over the rocks, and near it 
the Hyssop, ‘‘ which springeth out of the 
wall.’’ Close by are the Savory and its 
small cousin, the Pepper Nettle (Micro- 
meria Piperella), which just lives here, 
and that is all I can say of -it. At the 
top of the bank are Lavender, Santolina, 
and Rosemary, none’ of which I could 
certify as absolutely hardy, though it is 
not often they are seriously injured in 
They should be cut in early in 





bounded by steps leading down to the 
tennis-court, forms a sort of rockery, 


making it much easier to keep the ground | 


clean and attend to the individual tastes 
of the plants, added to which the comfort 
and shelter afforded by the stones are very 
grateful to the more tender plants in this 
northern climate. At the other end the 
bank widens out with a more gradual 
Slope, and this is chiefly planted with low- 
growing shrubs, the taller ones being on 
the top of the bank. Here a narrow path 
leads down to a _ gravelled recess, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a 7 feet trellis 
of Rambler Roses, and here is a seat—a 
favourite resort in summer—where, sitting 
in the shade, you get the benefit of the 
mingled fragrance from the bank near by. 

The first plant at the head of the steps 
is a semi-shrubby — 

ARTEMISIA, with broader leaves than 
most of its family, and growing about 
38 feet high when established. Three 
other Artemisias grow on the bank, one 
a little grey Wormwood from the Norfolk 
Marshes, another a herbaceous. kind 
with very finely-cut foliage of a refined 





Esthionema armenum. 


eight kinds of them—the Lemon Thyme 
(about the sweetest of all), the Woolly 
Thyme, the crimson, purple, and white- 
flowered sorts, a big patch of the common 
kind (though it is not a good doer here, 
as I fancy it needs more heat), the silver 
variegated Thyme, and a bushy little kind 
dug up on the warm slopes of the Riviera. 


‘The Mints, too, are here in variety, the 
terrible encroacher, | 


tall Peppermint (a 
whose woolly-looking leaves push up all 
over the bed at a distance from the parent 
plant), the common Mint, the Black Mint, 
and the tiny Mentha Requieni (the 
smallest-flowering plant we have) with so 
strong a smell that if you just brush the 
tip of your finger over the leaves it reeks 
of peppermint. It is always dying away, 
and several times I have thought I had 
lost it, but some scrap always survives 
somewhere to form the beginning of a 
new patch. To these I must add Cala- 
mintha alpina, which has migrated here 
from the rockery proper, a little 6-inch 
plant with purple flowers. In the warmest 
corner of the bank, sheltered from the 





|flowers and highly-fragrant leayes), 


April or they are apt to become rather 
leggy and: straggling, but they grow so 
readily from cuttings that it is the easiest 
thing in the world to have a supply of 
young plants to fillup gaps. A twig stuck 
in anywhere almost always roots, and 
forms a nice little bush by the following 
year. Then comes a big bush of Sweet 
Brier. 

CHOISYA TERNATA (the Mexican Orange- 
flower) ought to be here, but so far north 
as_this it requires a more favoured situa- 
tion, and forms a big bush in a sunny 
angle of the house, always covered in 
May with hundreds of its white, fragrant 
flowers. Olearia argophylla, too, has to 
be accommodated on a wall. Of course, 
there are Sage, Pot Marjoram (both the 
plain and variegated), Tarragon, Sweet 
Burnet (with its blue-green leaves), Tansy 
(another terrible spreader, which would 
soon crowd out its neighbours if not 
ratched), the two Bergamots (white and 
red), the Balm (Melissa officinalis) (green 
and variegated, one of the best of all the 
scents), and a hardy Geranium (with pink 
The 
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Sweet Cicely (Myrrhis odorata), though it 
is what the gardener terms “‘ just a weed,”’ 
must have a place, though its strong smell 
of aniseed is not particularly agreeable, 
but it has very pretty Fern-like foliage. 
The common Camomile occupies any odd 
nook, and I must not forget to mention 
the Balsamita, with soft grey-green leaves, 
smelling strongly of camphor. For years 
IT have been trying to get the old- 
fashioned Musk, with fragrant foliage, but 
up to the present have always been sent 
the ordinary kind, whose leaves have no 
scent at all. Perhaps some of your readers 
ean help with information as to where it 
can be procured. The native 

Sweet GALE (Myrica Gale) has a damp 
place hollowed out for it below the level 
of the path, though there is also a 
flourishing colony of it on the drier part 
of the bank. This last, however, entails 
a lot of labour in watering. The Wax 
Myrtle (Myrica cerifera) and the evergreen 
American Myrtle also do well, but the 
Sand Myrtle (Leiophyllum buxifolium), 
after a fair trial, was ejected as an im- 
postor, as its dainty little leaves were alto- 
gether scentless, though it is a charming 
miniature shrub. The Rue, also—or what 
was sent to me as such—proved a disap- 
pointment in this respect. Caryopteris 
mastacanthus, with rather a tarry smell, 
grows well, though it does not flower with 
me. Another shrub that does well is 
Comptonia asplenifolia (Sweet Fern), 
which forms a low, rather straggling bush, 
deciduous, with pretty catkins in spring. 
The latest addition to the bank is Perov- 
skia atriplicifolia, but it is so recent an 
acquisition that I cannot speak of it of my 
own knowledge. I would fain find room 
for the Sweet Bay, the larger Cistuses, 
the hardy Orange, and many others, but 
lack of space forbids. If anyone who pos- 
sesses a stretch of sunny bank would try 
planting it with these sweet-smelling 
herbs and bushes, he would, I am sure, 
feel amply repaid for his trouble. 

INVERNESS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hen and Chicken Daisies.—There has 
been a revival of interest in the double 
Daisies, and I find that a good many 
people have been on the look out for the 
proliferous forms known as the Hen and 
Chicken Daisies, these having a row of 
small flowers, on short pedicels, round the 
larger central one. It would be of interest 
to learn what varieties are in cultivation. 
The oldest and best-known to me appears 
to be that with white or pale-pink flowers, 
and of comparatively small size. The 
flowers of this are flat petalled. There is 
a larger and rather deeper pink one, which 
appears to be rather scarce, and there is, 
or was, a deep red one—also flat-petalled. 
Another form has variegated flowers—.e., 
these are partly deep pink and partly 
whitish. This is a taller grower with 
Jarger flowers, and is scarcer than the 
other. I haye also seen a Hen and 
Chicken form of the common single Field 
Daisy. There may be others in existence. 
Perhaps some reader, especially in dis- 
tricts where many old-fashioned flowers 
are cultivated, can tell us of these.—Ess. 

Phlox subulata Nelsoni.—This is still 
one of the prettiest of the early Phloxes, 
and a mass of its white flowers is very 
pretty in the rock garden in April and 
early May. It is, I think, rather closer in 
habit, and has finer flowers than P. s. 
nivalis, while it is as easy to cultivate as 
any other Moss Pink of its section. I find 
it does best with me in a comparatively 
high part of the garden, the Moss Pinks 
appearing to like plenty of sun, especially 
during the autumn.—Hss. 

















GARDEN FOOD. 


MORE USE OF GARDEN HERBS. 


One of the bad habits of the modern cook 
is to neglect the use of pleasant, fresh 
herbs and to use instead of them dried 
spices of various kinds. This practice, or 
vice, is more excusable in towns where 
they cannot always lay their hands on a 
good bed of herbs, but in the country it is a 
mistake not to use fresh herbs for soups, 
salads, and like uses. Abroad, herbs help 
to make pleasant dishes, as the Chive in 
Hungarian cookery. There should be no 
need to emphasise this in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, Only The Times has lately taken 
the matter up with its new attentions to 
gardening, and it has the following :— 

MarsoRAM, Savory, Tarragon, and 
Chives will grow in the poorest soil. 
Marjoram is the close companion of the 
Sage, and used with it to flavour the 
mysterious sausage. Our grandmothers 
laid it along with Lavender spikes 
in their linen drawers, and flavoured 
their stews and soups with it. Savory 
is less familiar, yet it is exactly what 
its name implies. There are both summer 
and winter Savory. The latter is bushy 
and perennial, the former an annual. 
When you pull summer Savory to dry 
it you must pull it root and all. The 
root prolongs its life; it dries less quickly, 
and the flavour is longer retained. It 
resembles Thyme, but is more delicate. It 
will retain its flavour for two years after 
being dried; but as it remains always hard 
it must be cooked in a muslin bag and re- 
moved before the soup or stew is sent to 
table. ‘ 

CHIVES, with its grassy, thread - like 
leaves, is such’a simple, old-fashioned 
thing that most people forget all about it. 
The Romans introduced it, and it still 
grows on the old Roman wall in the north. 
It is the humblest, the sweetest, and the 
daintiest member of the great Onion tribe. 
Beside it even ‘“‘spring’’ Onions seem 
large and coarse; you would not dream of 
associating it with steak. 

DILu is another old-fashioned herb. Both 
Dill and Caraway belong to the Umbelli- 
fer, and are naturalised English herbs. 
It is familiar as a medicine for babies, 
less familiar as a culinary herb. Both 
Germans and Jews maintain that it gives 
a delicious flavour to fish when boiled 
along with it. It closely resembles Fennel 
(also a member of the Umbelliferze), and 
Fennel sauce is delightful with fish, and 
far too seldom used. The flavour of Dill 
lies in its seeds, that of Fennel in its 
thread-like leaves. 

SAMPHIRE AND ‘‘ LORDS AND LADIEs.’’— 
The pretty little Ladies’ Bedstraw, whose 
feathery sprays*of yellow flowers are so 
thick in the hedge-rows in summer, and 
whose sweet, honey-like smell scents the 
air so far around, is used in the High- 
lands instead of rennet to transform milk 
into curds or junket. 

SaceE has also curious uses, apart from 
pork. It used to be fried with pancakes, 
and, thrown into curd, imparts an enjoy- 
able flavour to cheese. 

CORIANDER AND CARAWAY, Anise, and 


Angelica may be classed together as 
confectioners’ herbs. Caraway and 
Coriander (both of the Umbelliferx) 


are grown together in the south of 
England. Coriander yields best in its first 
year, the Caraway in the later years. 
Coriander seeds are very useful to the 
confectioner. Into a huge copper pot of 
boiling sugar he throws a handful of 
Corianders, and round these tiny balls the 
sugar forms until the familiar big round 
balls we all know are produced. Germans 
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are fond of Coriander, and it is some- 
times used to flavour bread. 

ANISE is really a foreign, or rather 
colonial, plant, for it comes from Malta. 
It will, however, grow in sheltered borders 
in English gardens. The stout Angelica 
arch-angelica grows in our gardens; its) 
stalks are preserved and crystallised. 
Once these stalks were blanched and used 
like Celery, but now they are sacred to the 
confectioner. 3 


NOTES AND REPLIEZS. 

Apple Lord Burghley.—I do not hold this 
in much favour, first because it is so liable 
to canker, and secondly because the tex-) 
ture of the fruit is so hard. It is true the 
fruit keeps late and has a crimson-flushed 
skin, but, as ‘‘ H. K.’’ says, it needs very 
careful gathering in order to preserve its 
plumpness. The only tree I-had of Lord 
Burghley was grafted some years since 
with Newton Wonder, and the canker of 
the original has quite disappeared, proving 
that the variety and not soil conditions 
was the contributing cause. There are 4 
few who appreciate these hard-fleshed 
Apples, but if a census were taken it 
would, I think, be found that Lord Burgb-’' 
ley and kindred kinds would have to take 
a back seat. It is, however, well known 
that certain soils will produce good fruits 
of the kinds such as this, while others 
under no cultural conditions can satisfy. 
Until this season I had never realised how 
useful the old Yorkshire Greening is in 
April and May as a dessert fruit. I had 
never looked upon it with very much favour 
for cooking, but a shortness of late sup- 
plies gave it a higher value than usually 
falls to this Apple. This latter is only 
grown as an orchard standard, but Lord 
s3urghley had a place in the garden treated 
as a large bush.—W.S. 

Vienna Cherry pudding.—You will find 
this perfectly delicious. Take 4 oz. of 
brown bread (free from crust and cut into 
dice), 2 oz. of flour, 3 pint of ‘‘ Cirio 
Brand ”’ red Cherries (stoned and cut into 
quarters), 2 oz. of finely-chopped suet, 3 oz. 
of castor sugar, 1 oz. of candied peel 
(chopped fine), one teaspoonful of ground | 
cinnamon, two eggs, 1 oz. of ground 
almonds, and two tablespoonfuls of Cherry 
syrup. Soak the bread in milk; when quite 











‘soft squeeze it dry, and beat it smooth 


with a fork. Mix the flour with the suet 
and other dry ingredients, then add the 
syrup and the yolks of the eggs. Mix this 

thoroughly with the Cherries, and fold in 

the stiffly-whisked whites of two eggs. If 

the mixture is too stiff, add a little milk. 

Butter a pudding-mould and fill it with 

the prepared mixture. Steam or boil it for 

about 13 hours, unmould it on to a‘dish, 

and serve with a rich custard or chocolate 

sauce.—Gentlewoman. 

A vegetable curry.—Peel and cut up into 
dice one Carrot, one Turnip, and three or 
four Mushrooms, and boil them gently ina 
little water till tender. Strain and mix 
them with an equal quantity of cooked 
Haricot Beans, and add any other cold 
cooked vegetables, such as green Peas, 
Artichokes, or Potatoes. Make a good 
curry sauce as follows: Mince and fry two 
Shallots in a little butter, add one dessert- 
spoonful of the best curry powder, one tea- 
spoonful of curry paste, one teaspoonful of 
flour, and mix well in the pan, being care- : 
ful not to let them burn. Add gradually 
half a pint of stock or water, and stir till - 
it boils and thickens. It should be. quite 
smooth. Now add one minced Apple, one 
Tomato skinned and eut up, a pineh of 
sugar, and a gill of milk in which a table- 
spoonful of desiccated Cocoanut has been 
steeped. Boil and stir till the apple is 
tender, add the vegetables, and lastly 4 
squeeze of Lemon-juice, and serye in a 
border of boiled Rice.—Globe. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


|) RHODODENDRON CAMPYLOCARPUM. 


CounTING Azaleas amongst the Rhododen- 
. drons (as botanists do nowadays), there 
are, of course, numerous yellow-flowered 
species and varieties. But among the 
hardy evergreen ones those with yellow 
flowers are the rarest of all, and it is to 
being one of them that this Himalayan 
species owes its charm. When out of 
‘flower it resembles in a great measure the 
better-known red-flowered R. Thomsoni, 
having leaves of about the same size and 
shape and of the same blue-white colour 
beneath: The plant itself is dwarfer and 
-more compact in habit. The flowers have 
_a well-opened corolla, and are each be- 
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and the Forest of Dean, where they have 
attained gigantic proportions, are this 
year so full of bloom that those who have 
seen them will not soon forget them. It 
is impossible to know the age of some of 
these old specimens, but they have un- 
doubtedly been there for many genera- 
tions. The Hawthorn, whether single or 
double flowered or with pink, red, or white 
blooms, makes a fine tree for either group- 
ing or planting as single specimens in 
parks or pleasure grounds.—H. C. P. 
THE GARLAND FLOWER. 
(DAPHNE CNEORUM.) 
Ir cannot be said that this sweet-scented, 
hardy plant is in the full sense of the 
word popular. In the gardens of the 





probably because I 
same pains. 

I am not decided as to the comparative 
merits of autumn and spring planting. 
Much probably depends on the nature of 
the soil, and not a little on situation. 
With good drainage, such as on rockwork, 
autumn planting would be preferable, 
otherwise March would be the best time. 
Plants put in on the level are apt to suffer 
in a very wet winter. There is one thing 
about spring planting that, should the 
weather be dry, with cutting winds, the 
bark is apt to shrivel, with the result 
that there is a check from which recovery 
is slow, or the plant dies outright. The 
remedy is to protect slightly—a bough from 


have not taken the 





' wealthy it usually finds a place, but from ! thing. 


which the leaves have fallen is a good 
In the case of those plants which 





Rhodododendron campylocarpum tn a Surrey garden. 


tween 2 inches and 3 inches across. They 
are borne loosely in the truss, and the 
colour is a very pleasing soft yellow. 
When fully in bloom this species is not 
only one of the most distinct of Rhododen- 
drons, but one of the most beautiful of 
the dwarf kinds. In regard to hardiness 
it ranks with such species as R. ciliatum 
and R. Thomsoni, which means that 
while hear London and in places with 
similar climatic conditions it does not re- 
quire artificial protection, still the best 
sheltered place should be given it. 





The Hawthorn.—lew can realise what a 
noble tree this is when allowed to grow 
Singly and attain age as it does in some 
Places. The fine specimens that have been 
allowed from their early days to develop 





naturally, Such as some of those to be 
found on a portion of Needwood Forest 





villa and moderate-sized gardens it is con- 
spicuously absent. There is good reason 
for this neglect. This Daphne is not so 


easily pleased in the matter of soil as is} 


the case with the generality of hardy 
plants. In my natural soil it will not live 


for any time, and I, therefore, have to 
make, by means of loam and some leaf- 
mould, a rooting medium, In spite of this, 
it is necessary to replant at certain inter- 
vals as the natural staple will in time 
assert itself, and the Daphne, thrusting 
its roots deeply into the ground, gets 
through the prepared soil into that which 
is not congenial. I once planted about a 





score of rather small pieces, the result of 
dividing a couple of strong plants, in about 
half a load of soil which I had prepared 
with much care. These plants throve 


amazingly and were a perfect picture. I 
have never since had the same success, 


did so well I top-dressed annually with a 

mixture of peat and leaf-mould, which 

causes roots to issue from the base of the 

stems. J. CORNHILL. 
Byflect, Surrey. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fraxinus Mariesi.—One of the so-called 
Flowering Ashes, this species has for a 
near relative the Manna Ash of S. Europe, 
Fr. Ornus. It cannot, however, be mis- 
taken for that species, for its leafage is 
quite distinct. A native of Central China, 
it was introduced by Messrs. Veitch about 
1878, seeds. having been sent by their col- 
lector Maries. It is described as a small 
tree up to 20 feet high in a state of 
Nature, and from its comparatively slow 
growth here it will be many years in 
attaining that height. It has a short 
trunk and shapely head of branches, the 
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pinnate leaves being conspicuous. Often 
over 6 inches long, they are usually com- 
posed of five leaflets, which are dark 
green with purplish stalks. The cream- 
coloured, fragrant flowers are borne in 
large, feathery panicles, which are often 
5 inches to 6 inches in length, and nearly 
as far through, and in favourable seasons 
they are followed by purplish fruits. It is 
an excellent ‘subject for the lawn, and 
may be planted where space is limited. In 
fact it appeals to one more favourably 
than the Manna Ash, beautiful as that 
species is. Seeds form the best means of 
increase, for although it may be grafted, 
plants raised in that manner are not so 
satisfactory as seedlings.x-W. D. 
Periwinkles.—These pretty little under- 
shrubs well merit the short note on page 
023, for they will thrive under conditions 
where most subjects would refuse to grow. 
As a supplement to the above-mentioned 
note, I may be allowed to point out that 
the smaller Periwinkle (Vinea minor) is of 
a more accommodating nature when ad- 
versly situated than its larger relative. 
At one time I resided in a part of London 
by no means favourable for plant growing, 
and, wishing to clothe a sloping bank with 





a low evergreen, I planted it with the 
smaller Periwinkle, which gave. great 


satisfaction and flowered freely. The only 
trouble was from aphides, which necessi- 
tated syringing the plants with an insecti- 
cide two or three times during the 
summer. Under similar conditions, the 
larger kind (Vinca major) died out. The 
only true evergreens that grew in a _satis- 
factory manner beside the smaller Peri- 
winkle were Aucuba japonica and Aralia 
Sieboldi. I do not care for the varie- 
gated-leaved Periwinkles, and, like your 
correspondent, do not consider them so 
free-flowering as those with green leaves. 
In my present garden, where the atmo- 
sphere is purer than that of London, I 
have a spot at the base of a high fence 
most unfavourably situated for plant 
growing, yet there Vinca minor forms one 
of the most admired features of the 
garden.—K. R. W. 

The Corse and the. Hawthorn.—After 
living in Hampshire for nearly thirty years 
I cannot remember a spring when the 
Gorse was more freely flowered than it is 
this year. In one district there are scores 
of acres of it, the plants some 12 feet 
high, others just peeping through the 
Grass, but, no matter the size of plant, all 
are equally well covered with flowers. In 
some parts the Gorse is growing in quite 
Swampy ground, but mainly on dry com- 
mons and dry banks. For a number of 
years it has been possible to gather the 
flowers of Gorse in every week of the 
year. Where Hawthorn hedges have been 
left untrimmed for several years the long, 
loose branches are wreathed with bloom. In 
some districts where there are large trees 
of the pink and white and the double and 
single-flowered respectively, they look 
grand, the woods behind them forming a 
background of 


varying tints of green. 
These trees, and the hedges, too, are 
flowering earlier than usual, I think.— 


LGouRNEMOUTH. 

Skimmia japonica.—This should be seen 
more frequently in the garden. Growing 
3 feet or so in height, it is of compact 
habit, forming a shapely ‘bush. ‘The 
white, fragrant flowers, with conspicuous 
yellow stamens, appear in dense upright 
heads from the points of the branches, 
each head being about 38 inches in length. 
Then later in the year we have the red 
berries, which are also showy and. last 
throughout the greater part of the winter. 
Unfortunately, male and female flowers 
are produced on different plants, and if 
plants of both sexes are not procured fruits, 








are not produced. As a rule, it is advis- 
able to form beds or groups of this shrub 
and introduce one male plant to every five 
or six of the female kind. Plants are 
sometimes grown in pots for greenhouse 
decoration, and when such is the case it 
is usual to transfer pollen from male to 
female flowers by means of a camel’s hair 
brush in order to assist pollination and 
secure an abundant set of fruit. In some 
cases it would be advisable to adopt this 
device in the open air. SS. japonica is a 
native of Japan, whence it was intro- 
duced by Fortune about 1861. It is gener- 
ally hardy, and thrives in well-drained, 
loamy soil. Seeds form a ready means of 
increase, but it is better to raise plants by 
means of cuttings or layers, as it is then 
possible to propagate the particular sex 
desired by the cultivator.—D. 

Cotoneaster bacillaris.—_In winter’ this 
shrub is very attractive owing to its bearing 
so treely its purple berries. This is one of the 
last plants one would expect to find Mistletoe 
growing upon, yet it would appear that it 
erows as freely on this as many others of a like 
nature. No doubt, it would make a good plant 


for coverts, as it sends up such a number of 
young growths from below the ~ground.— 
a ae. ; 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


‘*“PERPETUAL CARNATIONS ” 
WIVELSFIELD. 

On May 11th I paid a visit to the Wivels- 
field Nurseries, situated about 14 miles 
from Haywards Heath, where Messrs. All- 
wood have chosen a pleasant site to develop 
their Perpetual Carnation nursery, and 
where the pure: air, direct from the 
sea, helps so much to develop the flower. 
I saw the various houses filled with Carna- 
tions in every stage of growth, from the 
cutting to the flowering stage, in all many 
millions of plants. One house contained 
2,000 unflowered seedlings. Mr. Allwood 
told me that he should be more than satis- 
fied if he found two amongst them worthy 
of his standard. I passed huge houses 
packed with healthy young plants in 3-inch 
pots; indeed, to use Mr. Allwood’s own 
words, the very best will be sold and we 
have to use those left. These were in a 
very clean and healthy condition, and stood 
pot-thick, whilst others which had been 
stopped at an earlier date and possessed 
several growths were being hardened off in 
cold-frames to be eventually used for out- 
side and inside planting. 

That the Perpetual Carnations will even- 
tually supersede the well-known border 
kinds as summer-bedding plants is hoped 
for when they are better understood and 
plants are grown for this purpose and 
planted at the right time. Mr. Allwood 
predicts a great future for them as outside 
plants. To the 

AMERICAN BENCH SYSTEM Of planting, whole 
houses were devoted. The bench system is 
simply shallow borders, about 6 inches 
deep, of a convenient width and height 
from the ground. On these the Carnations 
are planted at about a foot apart each 
way in rows, and for supporting the 
blooms a network of fine twine is strung 
at about 2 feet from the base. This 
answers admirably and greatly facilitates 
the cutting of the flowers, which is done on 
a very large scale for the London and 
other markets. 

WHITE WonpeEeR isa beautiful flower of 
the purest white, sweetly scented, and of 
robust constitution ; undoubtedly the finest 
white in cultivation. A bench of consider- 
able length was filled with this, and many 
thousands of blooms were open. 

LApy NoRTHCLIFFE is a lovely salmon-pink 
flower, and a great improvement on the 
well-known Mrs. Burnett, being more 
robust and the bloom larger. This was 


AT 








largely grown and full of its beautiful 
flowers. 

May Day, of a pale rose shade and very 
free-flowering, is one of the most satis- 
factory kinds for outside planting. 

Mrs. ©. W. Warp (deep rose) is a 
vigorous grower, and where cut flowers) 
are in demand is strongly recommended. 

JINCHANTRESS in all its forms was ex- 
ceedingly well done, and the large benches 
planted with this famous kind, contained 
many thousands of fully-expanded flowers 
All the forms retain the fine constitutior 
of the parent, and are among the best for 
inside and outside use. 

Mikxapo. — This popular  heliotrope 
coloured variety is as good as ever, ani 
should be grown by everyone. It is a gooc 
grower, and is very distinct and pretty. 

Mary ALLWwoop (cardinal-pink) is a well 
formed flower of large size, with the 
fragrance of the old Clove. Raised iv 
Wivelsfield, it is of vigorous growth, tly 
flowers carried on long, strong stems. | 

TRIUMPH (a magnificent rich crimson) is 
a sweetly-perfumed flower. It is of strong 
constitution and a non-burster. 

PERPETUAL MALMAISoNS.—Several of this 
new type were noticed, among them being 
Exquisite (flesh-pink), Marmion (cherry 
red, paler at the base, now very wel! 
known), Mrs. C. F. Raphael (cherry-red, : 
large flower), with many unnamed seed 
lings. ’ BH). MARKHAM. 





BORONIAS. 


Very few hard-wooded plants are nowy 
grown to any “great extent, but amont 
those that still occupy a foremost posi) 
tion must be included a few of the Boronias 
The most generally grown are B. mega 
stigma, B. heterophylla, and B. elatior 
Of these, the first to flower is : 

2B. MEGASTIGMA, a freely-branched, twigs? 
little shrub, clothed with narrow, Heath 
like leaves. The secondary branches at 
disposed in an almost horizontal manner 
and from the lower sides depend the drooy) 
ing, bell-shaped blossoms, which are small 
but borne in gréat profusion. They ar 
brownish outside and greenish - yelloy 
within. The colouring cannot be regarde 
as attractive, but a well-flowered speci 
men is exceedingly graceful. The domi 
nant feature, however, of this Boronia i 
the delicious fragrance of the blossoms, : 
few of which will make their presence fel 
even in a good-sized structure. In 

2. HETEROPHYLLA the flowers are mu¢l 
more showy than those of B. megastigma 
but are wanting in the agreeable perfume 
This species forms a rather upright litt 
bush, whose shoots are densely packet 
with flowers, of a rounded urn shaje 
larger than those of B. megastigma, ant 
of a bright carmine colour. In this specie 
the leaves have a disagreeable smell whei 
roughly handled. A third species, 

B. evatior, later in flowering than th 
two preceding, is of larger growth, ant 
forms a bold, rather erect-growing shrub 
The leaves are pinnate, and the wp 
shaped, ‘rosy-red blossoms are very freel. 
porne. A Boronia that at one time used t 
be grown into specimen plants, and, fron 
its exacting cultural requirements, used t 
be regarded as a good test of the culti 
vator’s skill is : 

B. SERRULATA, With curiously-disposer 
leaves and deep rose coloured blossoms 
It has, however, now almost dropped ow 
of cultivation. The other few species com 
posing the genus are also very rarely ine 
with. | 

A question frequently asked is what t 
do with B. megastigma and B._ heterc 
phylla after flowering. When the Dl0s 
soms are over the plants should be cu 
back to at least half their original si2 
and kept in the greenhouse, They Wr 
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ithen quickly push forth new shoots, and | been made for batches of winter-flowering 


‘when these are about half an inch in 
length they must be repotted, using pots a 
jsize larger than before. Effective drainage 
lis necessary, and a 
fibrous peat and sand... In potting, the soil 
‘must be pressed down very firmly, while 
it is very necessary that the ball of earth 
is not buried deeper than it was before. 


suitable compost. is | 


Kept in the greenhouse till July, the plants | 


‘may after that be stood out-of-doors till 
the nights get cold. K. Ry W. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Begonia undulata.—Why this Begonia, 
also known as B. glaucophylla, should be 
so little known is surprising, more espe- 
cially when its value as a basket plant is 
taken into consideration. Its 


| Servatory 
|@ large 


Zonal Pelargoniums. A tolerably thick 
layer of ashes has been put in the frames, 
upon which the plants will, meantime, be 
placed. In other frames Gladioli for 
planting out have also been exposed. The 
late sowings of Ten-week Stocks, French 
Marigolds, and Asters have been pricked 
out. 

Acacias in the conservatory.—The Austra- 
lian Acacias were more grown in the con- 


in the past. I once had charge of 
conservatory, and we had quite a 


| number of them planted out, several trained 


| ing plants, 


glaucous | 


and distinctly undulated foliage is in itself | 


up walls and pillars. They are 
and the roots have a pungent, 
disagreeable smell when disturbed. They have 
pale yellow flowers, and are easily raised from 
cuttings or seed, but seedlings grow too ram- 
pant to flower well. The following are a few 
of the best varieties :—A. Drummondi (makes 
a neat bush, one of the best for pot-culture), 
A. platyptera (flowers in winter), A. grandis (is 
good for covering wall), A. lineata, A. longi- 


strong-root- 





Hypericum polyphyllum. 


attractive, while the flowers, of what may 


be termed a brick-red colour, are freely | 


borne upon the pendant stems. A further 
merit possessed by B. undulata is its prac- 
tically ever-blooming character, for if 
given cool stove or intermediate house 
temperature it will flower throughout the 
Winter as freely as it does under green- 
house treatment during the rest of the 
year.—K. Bricur. 


Frames: and pits. 
Ixias, Sparaxis, 





Frames 


and Irises for cutting 


have now had the sashes permanently re- | 
| time of the year. 


moved. These things will shortly be in 
bloom, Ixias being, perhaps, the most ad- 
vanced. Regular attention in the way of 
Watering is now needed, as the beds soon 
lry up. 


Bedding plants of a half-hardy | 


devoted to | 


nature now having been cleared out of | 
sold frames to harden off, provision has | 


, folia, 





A. magnifica, and A. armata are suit- 


able for pot culture.—E. H. 
The Indian Grass (Panicum variegatum).— 
This little, graceful Grass requires a stove 


| temperature in winter, but in summer will do 
It is easily propagated from | 


in a cool-house. i 
cuttings of the young shoots in heat, and is 
sometimes used to form edgings to stages or 
borders under glass or to finish the sides and 
bottom of baskets. It makes a neat pyramid 
trained to sticks 18 inches high or a little 
more; the sticks may enclose a base of Moss 


for the plant to root into. Also, when the 

plant has acquired size and age to ripen 

growth, it produces .freely bright scarlet 
<3 


flowers.—K. H 

Calceolaria Clibrani.—A capital plant is 
this, and very useful for conservatories at this 
I recently saw it associated 
with Schizanthus, and the effect was very good. 
The soft yellow tint of the flowers is pleasing, 
but not the least of its charms are the free 
branching habit and light arrangement of 
its blossoms. Old plants, after having flowered 
last year, had been potted into 8-inch pots, and 
the mass of bloom measured quite a yard 
across. Younger specimens in 5-inch pots were 
not less useful, if. smaller.—-H, S. 
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‘ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


HYPERICUM POLYPHYLLUM. 
WITH me, one of the most attractive, and 
at the same time reliable, of the dwarf 
Hypericums is H. polyphyllum here 
figured. Its glaucous, opposite leaves, on 
prostrate stems some 5 inches to 8 inches 


long, are small and neat, while the 
flowers, of a bright golden yellow, are 
each of the size of a half-crown, and 


are produced in clusters of two or three 
at the termination of the growths. 
The blossoms have in the centre a cluster 
of numerous golden-coloured filaments, and 
when twenty or thirty of them are open in 
June sunshine, they make a most attrac- 
tive feature of the rock garden. This 
Hypericum appears to makea very suitable 
crevice plant, especially as from a small 
chink the lax growths will spread out 
““fan’’-wise over the neighbouring rocks, 
and, as the illustration shows, it flowers 
freely. 

The soil I grow it in is loam, grit, old 
mortar, and a little leaf-mould and sand, 
over good drainage. The aspect of the 
plant illustrated is full south. If in the 
arly autumn the young growths, which it 
produces in quantity, are taken as cuttings, 
some 5 inches long, and dibbled into light 
soil, they readily root, and very often 
flower freely the following summer. 

REGINALD A. MALpy. 





THH SAND MORAINE. 
Mr. SrorMoNTH’s interesting and sugges- 
tive note regarding the above calls for the 
consideration of readers who are anxious 
to grow many alpines which do. not ap- 
pear happy in ordinary rock-garden condi- 
tions, 4nd who do not care to construct a 
moraine of gravel or chips. The idea is 
not a new one. Mr. Stormonth’s moraine 
is what one would call a heavy ‘‘ mulch- 


9 


ing’ of sand, and much of its efficacy must 
depend upon the conditions about the 


necks of the plants and the free drainage 
from about these, although many plants 
seem naturally to delight in a large amount 
of sand about them. There is little doubt 
that Mr. Stormonth’s idea is sound enough, 
and my own experience leads me to the 
conclusion that many moraines fail 
through too much soil being put in the 
upper layers, with the result that the free 
drainage which is such an essential part 
of the system is checked. I prefer to have 
the most of the soil undefneath the chips 
or gravel, using the latter practically as a 
mulch. There is ample room for experi- 
ment in this direction. My first experi- 
ence of this moraine question was gained 
before the gravel or stone chip idea came 
to the front, and this was learned largely 
through endeavouring to counteract the 
effects of strong sunshine and drying 
winds on light soil, where alpines were 
grown. I used a mulch of about 2 inches 
or less of very small gravel and grit mixed, 
and I found this exceedingly efficacious. 
Mr. Stormonth’s plan substitutes sand, to 
a greater depth, for the gravel, and, from 
what he says, the results are excellent. 
Mr. Stormonth has done us a service by 
giving his experience in the direction of 
a sand moraine, and it is worth consider- 
ing by those who cannot secure stones or 
chips readily. A point to which he refers 
is worth noting. This is regarding the 
quality of the sand. That blown up by the 
winds from the seashore is quite different 
from much of the river or pit sand, which 
is the only kind that some can obtain. 
The former is more gritty and freer from 
foreign matter, while much of the river 
sand, as well as that from pits, is too fine 
and does not permit of such free drainage, 
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nor does it leave so many spaces through 
which air can permeate. Mr. Stormonth 
also says he has used sand covered by 
every tide with equal success. I know 
the Solway sand well, and have frequently 
used it in the garden, and have never 
found any evil effect from the salt in it. 
I have struck cuttings both in pure sand 
and in pots with loam and sand and sur- 
faced with the latter, and I could never see 
any harmful results such as the salt might 
be supposed to cause. I always preferred, 
however, sand which had been uncovered by 
the tides for a week or two, and I may add 
that the proportion of saline matter in the 
Solway should be rather less than in the 
open sea—at least, at the part to which 
Mr. Stormonth refers. S. ARNOTT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxifraga lilacina.—Mr. John Fergus- 
son, The Hermitage, Duns, grows this 
pretty Saxifrage well in his rock garden, 
which is composed of small rock-beds but 
little raised above the ground level—an ex- 
cellent way of cultivating many alpines. 
It is worthy of all the commendation 
given it by ‘‘J.S. S.’’ (page 380), and from 
what I have seen of it in a considerable 
number of gardens I feel assured that it is 
likely to meet with general acceptance 
when better known. Its habit is in its 
fayour, as it makes a dense tuft of small 
leaves. As ‘J. 8S. S.’’ says, tlfe colour of 
the flowers is not lilac, but more of a 
‘‘rosy-peach,’? and it is rather unfor- 
tunate that it has been named lilacina. I 
am sorry to see that your correspondent 
recommends growing it in pots, as it is 
seen at its best in a rock garden. Sandy 
peat and loam, as your contributor sug- 
gests, seem to form a suitable compost. A 
little grit should be added.—S. Arnott. 

Rock garden. — Alpine Phloxes and 
numerous species of plants must, if the 
best results are desired, be kept moist at 
the roots during dry weather. Water at 
frequent intervals has, therefore, to be, 
and will be, applied with no niggardly 
hand. Plants of a quick and spreading 
habit of growth have also to be occasion- 
ally curtailed, but anything approaching 
formality in regard to this is avoided. The 
wall garden, which now presents a charm- 
ing appearance, has frequently to be sup- 
plied with water. The Mexican Daisy 
Erigeron mucronatus (syn. Vittadenia 
triloba) has now established itself through- 
out the whole length of the wall and will 
be making a fine display a little later in 
the season.—A. W. 

Androsace carnea.—One of the best and 
most reliable of all the Androsaces is 
A. carnea. It is a charming alpine with 
wiry-looking leaves, forming a_ small 
carpet of considerable beauty. Above this 
rise on short stems small heads of tiny, 
rather pale, almost flesh-coloured flowers. 
It is easily cultivated in peaty soil, especi- 
ally if rather moist. It requires a little 
attention in the way of top-dressing by 
working well in among its foliage some 
fine loam or peat and loam and 


sand, both in autumn and in early 
spring. This Androsace is surpassed 
in charm by two of its forms, that 


‘called Laggeri, which is much neater and- 


dwarfer, and its larger form eximia. A. 
carnea Laggeri has small rosy flowers 
with a golden eye, and is much brighter 
and better in every way. A. ¢c. eximia, on 
the other hand, has much larger flowers 
of a much darker shade of pink. | The 
leaves are also larger and more glossy than 
those of the ordinary A. carnea, and alto- 
gether it is a more desirable plant, 
although Laggeri is the best of the three. 
If planted in sun, plenty of moisture should 
be given A. carnea and its forms, and a 
peaty soil with some grit added will suit it 
well, In a more shady place, loam, leaf- 


soil, or peat, with some sand and grit, will 
answer well.—Ess. 


Aubrietia Dr. Mules.—This Aubrietia, 
though well known to most of us, still holds 
its own, and is difficult to beat for making a 
dense mass of dark purple flowers. It is very 
compact with me, but in some places makes 
large masses of foliage covered in its season 
with deep purple flowers. It has now several 
rivals, ‘but it is yet worthy of a place in all 
good gardens.—S. A. 





ROSES. 





POLYANTHA ROSES AS POT PLANTS. 
THeEse pretty little plants have been very 
much in eyidence of late years at all the 
spring shows, and they never fail to attract 
attention. Plants may be obtained at a 
reasonable price in full flower from, any 
florist. There are, however, Many ama- 
teurs who would find much pleasure in 
growing their own specimens. They 
would find, too, that home-raised plants 
are generally much more permanent, for 
many of those sold are raised especially 
for immediate effect, being fed up for the 
purpose, and after the first show of flower 
they sicken and are of little further value. 

To obtain the best results the plants 
should be potted up during October or 
November, although I have had quite a 
nice show of blossom from plants potted 
as late as March. Plants on their own 
roots are the best for the purpose, but if 
these are not procurable, plants budded on 
Brier should be asked for. Grafted plants 
are of little use for pots, and should be 
avoided. Five-inch or 6-inch pots should 
be used, according to the size of the plants, 
it being always remembered that flowering 
is induced if the plants are a little cramped 
at the roots. The soil used should be good 
turfy loam mixed with about half as much 
old manure, a little gritty soil or silver 
sand, and a sprinkling of bone-flour. The 
whole, when well mixed together, should 
be of a silky texture, and if pressed in the 
hand should bind together, crumbling 
again on being rubbed. Soil which will 
not readily separate after being pressed 
together is of no use for potting, and 
-should be discarded. After the plants 
have been carefully potted they should be 
well watered, plunged in Cocoanut-fibre or 
ashes in the open and allowed to remain 
for the winter. About February the 
growths should be pruned hard back and 
the plants placed in the hot-house. A very 
gentle heat should be given at first, 
starting with about 50 degs. by day and 
45 degs. by night. This temperature could 
be increased gradually as the new growth 
appears, care being taken to give plenty of 
moisture. 

Like all Roses, the Polyanthas are liable 
to attacks of various pests, which can only 
be combatted by using the syringe fre- 
quently. Give weak liquid-manure as the 
flower-sprays begin to appear, increasing 
the strength as the colour develops. Do 
not allow the heat to run up on sunny days, 
and at all times give a little air to keep a 
sweet atmosphere. Directly the first 
flower opens the plant should be removed 
to a cooler house, and there the beautiful 
sprays will mature more gradually until 
the plant is fit to be taken into the house. 
The Polyanthas, being of a perpetual- 
flowering habit, the plants should, with 
proper attention, flower freely throughout 
the summer. 

The best varieties for pots are those that 
are related to the multiflora section. 
Some of the best and most popular are :— 
Anna Marie de Montravyel (white), Erna 
Teschendorff (crimson), Gloire des Poly- 
anthas (bright rose), Jeanne d’Are (white), 
Jessie (cherry-crimson), Katherine Zeimet 
(white), Louise Walter (pink), Maman 
Levavasseur (pink), Schneewitchen 
(cream), and Susie (peach), HGLANTINE, , 
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VEGETABLES. 


FAILURE OF CELERY. 


IT SHALL be very glad if you can help me throug 
your paper with information about Celery. 
plant it out in the open in May, and hay 
tried both horse and cow manure, but fo! 
several years it has been nearly all corel 
When got in the autumn the sticks get ; 
medium size and look all right, but when cu 
open are practically all core. Can you tell mij 
the reason? I am inclined to think m 
gardener does not perhaps soil it up quick] 
enough as it grows; also, he makes very wide 
loose mounds. Would this cause it? I shoul 
be very glad of your help,—CELERY. 


[What you term ‘‘core” is in reality 
the flower-stems, and when these are de 
veloped in autumn -it is a sure indicatioy 
that the plants have either been raised to 
early or have otherwise sustained a check 
This check may have happened througt 
not pricking the seedlings out at the prope: 
time, which would cause them to beconx 
stunted, or failing to transplant as sool 
as the plants were ready to go into the 
trenches would have the same effect 
especially if they become very much over 
grown before doing so. Another and fre 
quent cause is in not keeping the root 
well supplied with water during the grow} 
ing season. Celery is a thirsty subject) 
and unless the season is a wet one frequen} 
and liberal supplies of water are neede 
from the time of planting until moulding 
takes place. When ‘‘bolting,” aj 
gardeners term it, takes place, or in othe 
words, when Celery runs to seed throug! 
plants being raised too early, the remed, 
is obvious. For ordinary purposes tly 
beginning of March is quite early enoug! 
to sow seed to secure plants for ty 
earliest supply. The third or fourth wee! 
in March is the time to sow for maincro} 
or general purposes, and on or about Apri) 
12th for late supply. Many sow twic¢ 
only—i.e., in the middle of March ani 
middle of April. In any case the plant 
must be pricked out as soon as larg 
enough to handle, and be grown on hence 
forth without the slightest check. Havin, 
enumerated the various causes for * bolt 
ing,’ we must leave you to determi 
which you think to be responsible for no 
having hitherto obtained good Celery 
When sending again please write on ou 
side of the paper only. ] 





SALE OF MANURES IN SMALL QUAN 
TITIES AT HXCESSIVE PRICES. 


THE attention of the Board has recenth 
been directed to the comparatively higl 
cost to the purchaser of small lots of arti 
ficial manures. The manipulation of smal 
quantities by: sellers involves extra pack 
ing, a higher proportional cost of carriage 
additional warehousing, and other item: 
incidental to retail trade, and this add: 
greatly to the cost as compared with tha’ 
of large consignments obtained direct fron 
the manufacturer. eal 

For example, the following price! 
(carriage paid) for kainit appear on a cur 
rent price list: 1s. 6d. for 7 Ib., a price 
equivalent to £24 per ton; 2s. 6d. for 28 1b. 
— £10 per ton; 6s. for 1 cwt., = £6 pel 
ton; 27s. 6d. for 5 cwt., = £5 LOsiepel 
ton. Four or five tons of kainit coul¢ 
probably be obtained, in most districts 2 
the rate of about £2 15s. per ton. The 
prices of sulphate of ammonia are quotec 
as'2s. 8d. for 7 1b., = £86 per ton; 5s. 6d) 
for 28 lb., = £22 per ton; 19s. 6d. fol 
1 cwt., = £19 10s. per ton; 92s. 6d. fo! 
5 ewt., — £18 10s. per ton. Four or fivé 
tons of sulphate of ammonia could prob) 
ably be purchased in almost any distri 
at about £14 per ton. Large wholesal 
firms do not, as a rule, quote for less ae 
2 ton lots, and a quantity of even 5 ewt 
may cost two or three times as much pe! 
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son as a truck load consigmed to the same 
estination. The adoption of co-operative 
ethods appears to be the only way by 
yhich those who need small quantities of 
irtificial Manures can avoid the payment 
of relatively high prices. 

) The extra cost to the small buyer may 
ye even greater in the case of mixed 
manures than in the foregoing instances. 
Where such manures are sold in tins and 
vackages allowances must be made for the 
lecessary expenses involved in this mode 
if dealing, but cases not infrequently occur 
when the prices charged suggest that the 
wrofits must be very high, or that the ex- 
denses incurred in advertising, ete must 
ye Such as DO consumer should be expected 
0 pay for. Thus, a much advertised 
nixed manure, which in bulk might be 
nanufactured for £6 per ton, is quoted at 
30S. per ewt., and the same material in 
shilling packets was found to contain 
ibout as much fertiliser as would cost a 
‘farmer using artificial manures in quan- 
ity one halfpenny. The manure in ques- 
jon is a good one apart from the price, 
ind if 1 ewt. could be obtained for not 
nore than 10s. to 12s. per cwt. it might 
isefully be employed in manuring one- 
fighth of an acre of Potatoes, but the 
‘ottager cannot afford to pay from three 
9 four times the farmer’s price. How then 
§ the small grower to purchase manures 
0 the best advantage? The importance of 
‘0-operative methods has already been re- 
erred to in this connection, but there are 
‘ther considerations which require his 
ittention. It is generally known that the 
rendor of artificial manures is bound by 
aw to state on the invoicé the percentage 
£ nitrogen, soluble phosphate, insoluble 
*hosphate, and potash contained in such 
manures, and that machinery is provided 
or the enforcement of this obligation and 
0 test the accuracy of the analysis given. 
Chis analysis affords a ready means of 
*oughly determining the value of a 
nanure, but, as the Board has repeatedly 
xXplained, the mere fact that a correct 
tnalysis is given is in no way 2 guarantee 
hat the manure is worth the price asked 
‘or it. Unless the purchaser goes to the 
Touble of making the simple calculation 
lecessary he might almost as well not have 
he analysis at all. If an intending pur- 
thaser is offered a certain mixed 
hanure containing any or all of the above- 
nentioned ingredients, he should, as a 
‘afeguard, ascertain its value per ton by 
nultiplying the current unit price of each 
published monthly in this Journal) by the 
rercentage of the corresponding ingredient 
‘ontained in the manure (see ‘* Valuation 
if Manures,”’ Leaflet No. 72). 

Apart from the question of cost, the 
jurchase of compound manures is, aS a 
seneral rule, to be deprecated, as the best 
‘esults can only be obtained by studying 
he requirements of each kind of plant 
ind manuring accordingly. In a garden 
t is, however, useful to have a mixture 
vhich can be safely used in fairly large 
(uantities for most quick-growing plants, 
ind may be relied on to give satisfactory 
—tven if not the very best—results. Even 
Qn large gardens where more detailed 
ittention can be given, it is often con- 
fenient to have in stock a standard all- 
ound mixture which can be supplemented 
or special crops as desired. Such a mix- 


ure might be cheaply prepared as fol- 
OWS :— 


One part (by weight) sulphate of 
tmmonia (“ 95. per cent. pure ’’), six parts 
by weight) superphosphate (‘‘26 per cent. 
oluble phosphate ’’), one and a-half parts 
by weight) bone meal (finely ground), and 
ne and a-half parts (by weight) sulphate 
f potash (‘90 per cent. pure ”’). 
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The mixture when freshly prepared 
would have a composition approximately 
as follows: 


Per cent. 
Nitrogen ... ee 2.0 
Phosphate (soluble) ea LO.0 
Phosphate (insoluble) ... 7.5 
Potash y 3) 


The mixing should be carefully and 
thoroughly done, and lumps should be 
crushed. If possible the whole should be 
passed through a sieve of about #-inch 
mesh. ‘lhe use of bone meal keeps the 
mixture in a good powdery condition, A 
certain amount of reversion in the soluble 
phosphates will take place, but for garden- 
ing purposes this does not substantially 
alter the value of the manure, and if 
stored in a dry place the mixture will keep 
for years without material deterioration. 
ven if excessive quantities are uninten- 
tionally applied the risk of serious damage 
to ordinary plants is not great, but unless 
the use of manures is well understood, in 
no case should 1 Ib. to 4 square yards, 
approximately 11 cwt. per acre, be ex- 
ceeded.—Journal of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A thin Asparagus bed.—Some years ago I 
made Asparagus beds. The heads are coming 
up this year very fine, but they are thinly 
scattered over the beds. Can I do anything to 
them to produce a more abundant crop by 
Sate toe seed or introducing new roots?— 
Gow VY 


[As a rule, the heads of Asparagus, as 
they push through the soil, always appear 
widely distributed over the beds for the 
simple reason that as fast as they develop 
they are cut, with the result that at no time 
are they present in great numbers, which 
is sometimes apt to create an impression 
that the crowns are not yielding well.” If 
you refrained from cutting for a week or 
so it is then quite probable you would find 
the crowns making an ample quantity of 
growths, particularly if warm rain should 
fall in sufficient quantity to thoroughly 
moisten the beds. But this is only by way 
of argument, and we advise that you con- 
tinue cutting as before, and if manure or 
salt has not hitherto been applied, give the 
beds a good dressing of fish guano now, 
again when cutting ceases, and twice or 
thrice more during the time the tops are 
growing freely. If you find that there has 
really been a loss of crowns during the 
past winter, which fact will be revealed 
when cutting is at an end, then your best 
course would be to form new beds next 
season and dispense with the old ones 
when the younger beds come into full bear- 
ing. The vacancies, if any exist, could be 
filled up in the way you suggest, but the 
results would never prove satisfactory, and 
is, therefore, not worth troubling about. ] 

Endive failing.—A crop of Endive failed en- 
tirely last year. It grew very strong and was 


too bitter to be used. Is the drought sufficient 
to account for this?—L. V. ARGLES. 


[Did you blanch the Endive? Because 
when properly blanched there is then no 
bitterness, or but the slightest trace of it, 
when the heart leaves are cut up and 
mixed with other ingredients in the salad 
bowl. Blanching is usually effected either 
by tying as for Lettuces or by covering 
each plant when ready with pans, slates, 
or tiles; in fact, anything that will com- 
pletely cover and exclude light from the 
hearts. When the demand is great, then 
the best way is to employ boards 11 inches 
wide to cover them with. Like Lettuces, 
Endive requires ample supplies of water in 
dry weather, but we surmise your trouble 
arose not from drought or insufficient root 
moisture, but rather through blanching 
having been either omitted or imperfectly 
carried out.] 
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FRUIT. 


FRUIT CULTURE IN NORMANDY. 
THE one thing which impresses the visitor 
to Normandy is the extent of land that is 
devoted to the growing of Cider Apples. 
The trees generally are from twelve years 
to sixteen years old, symmetrical, and with 
nice open heads. About fifteen years ago 
anyone was allowed to distil spirit from 
cider without a licence. This proved to be 
a lucrative business, with the result that 
Cider Apple orchards were planted freely. 
The spirit thus obtained became a com- 
mon beverage of the people, and was the 
cause of much intoxication in the province. 
It. then became necessary, in order to 
remedy this evil, to prohibit free distilla- 
tion, and distillers were licensed. This 
was done about five years ago. Now there 
are probably more Cider Apple-trees than 
are really wanted, and it is a remarkable 
fact that the varieties are nearly all of the 
bittersweet type. This explains why the 
cider made from the Apples is not so clear 
and brilliant in colour as it might be. 
This could no doubt be remedied by grow- 
ing some ‘‘ sharp” or acid varieties and 
blending them judiciously with the present 
varieties. The crops in the past season 
were very abundant, the young trees being 
weighed down heavily with fruit. Dessert 
and cooking Apples do not appear to be 
much grown in Normandy. 

OTHER FRUIT.—At La Riviére St. Sauveur 
the fruit plantations of the ‘‘ Syndicat de 
Production ’’ extend to 50 acres, and are 
managed on co-operative lines. M.le Cam, 
the President, takes great interest and an 
active part in the management of these 
plantations, which are mostly enclosed 
with walls, nearly all eovered with 
Pear-trees trained on a framework on the 
walls as espaliers. The part within the 
enclosure is planted with Pear-trees inter- 
cropped with Red Currants. In one plan- 
tation the Pear-trees were planted very 
thickly, approximately 9 feet by 7 feet, 
with a Red Currant-bush between. In 
another case the rows of Pear-trees were 
64 feet apart and the trees 13 feet apart in 
the rows. Between the rows of Pear-trees 
were complete rows of Red Currants. The 
varieties of Pear-trees grown were much 
the same as in this country. ~ Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien was well represented, also 
Beurré Diel, Clapp’s. Favourite, Confer- 
ence, and LincolIns—an American variety 
which grows to an enormous size—while 
on the walls were chiefly Winter Doyenné, 
the most valuable Pear grown. there, and 
Passe Crassane. The variety of Red Cur- 
rants was one which grows strongly and is 
very large, somewhat like the Boskoop 
Giant in the Blacks. This Red Currant is 
a selection of the association, and does not 
yet appear to have been named. The Pear- 
trees were about ten years old, very 
healthy, and pruned in such a way that 
he branches. came direct from the main 
shoot, side branches from these not being 
allowed. Some of the trees, however, had 
been pruned on what is known as the 

**LAURETTE SYSTEM,’’ Which has been 
somewhat popular of late in this district. 
Under this system the whole of the prun- 
ing is done between May and the beginning 
of September, the idea being to encourage 
the growth of fruit-buds. M. le Cam, how- 
ever, is not greatly impressed with this 
system, because in May the shoots in his 
plantations are not long enough to pinch 
back, and he prefers to wait till the side 
shoots are 10 inches long before pruning. 
The system also needs a lot of attention 
at a very busy time of the year, and does 
not tend to a satisfactory distribution of 
labour throughout the year. 

Drisrkases.—The ordinary scab, or, as they 
eall it, ‘‘ Black Scab,” is the chief fungoid 
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pest which is troubling them at present. 
It is found that spraying the trees with 
soda Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture at 
frequent intervals during the year is effec- 
tive in preventing this disease. In winter, 
however, they find it cheaper and appar- 
ently effective to use a 7 per cent. solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron in place of the soda 
Sordeaux. 

PROTECTING THE FRUIT.—When the wasps 
and birds begin to attack the Pears, the 
fruits are each enclosed in a small: paper 
bag, usually translucent, to allow the light 
to pass through, and held in position by a 
thinnarrowstripof lead about 2 incheslong. 
This is just bent round the neck of the bag 
with the fingers, after it has been slipped 
over the Pear. This clip is quite effective 
and exceedingly handy. It can be taken 
off and replaced as often as necessary. 
Although these bags do not allow the Pears 
to colour up quite so much as they would 
otherwise do, the growers have to choose 
between saving the Pears from wasps, etc., 
and a medium colour. A certain amount 
of colour can be obtained by removing the 
bags as soon as the wasp season is over, 
and this is practised to some extent. 

Most of the Pears from these plantations 
at La Riviére St. Sauveur are exported to 
Russia’ and realise high prices, many of 
them about sixpence each. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Magny la Freule the 

TRAINING OF THE Pear-trees on the walls 
is done in such a thoroughly skilful and 
uniform manner that one suspected it must 
be due to an expert supervisor, and such 


proyed to be the case, for M. Abbé Bel- 
liére, in addition to undertaking the 
duties of parish priest and operator of a 


wireless telegraphy apparatus, is a keen 
horticulturist, who gives a great deal of 
help to fruit-growers. The fine wall Pear- 
trees at La Chateau de Manneyille, the 
home of M. le Comte de Larbre, are also 
trained and supervised by M. l’Abbé Bel- 
liere. His favourite method of training 
the wall Pears is on the ‘‘ U,’’ or double | 
““U” system. The walls are covered with 
a light frame-work with vertical supports, 
to which the branches of the trees are tied, 
approximately 12 inches to 14 inches apart. 
In the ‘‘U’’ system of training a single 
branch cordon would be planted between 
every second vertical rod of the frame- 
work and cut hard back. The following 
spring the two best shoots would be se- 
lected and tied with raffia, first horizontally 
and then to the two vertical supports to 
each rod. These are allowed to grow, but 
the side shoots are summer-pruned in July | 
and those which tend to produce shoots | 
instead of fruit-buds are cut hard back in | 
August. The leading shoots may be cut 
back at the end of the growing season. 

In some cases an intermediate stock is | 
necessary to get the best results—e.g., 
Passe Crassane had been grafted on a 
Quince stock. After the grafts had grown | 
sufficiently the tree was regrafted with 
Beurré Crassane. Sometimes there are 
parts of the stem which do not fruit, and 
in order to remedy this fault fruit-buds 
are taken from other trees of the same 
variety and budded on these bare 
parts, with the result that these buds 
soon commence to bear fruit. This 
budding should be done about August. 

One very striking difference between 
houses in England and those in Normandy 
is that the latter do not have Virginia 
Creeper and Ivy on the walls, as it is pre- 
ferred that the external walls of the house 
should be covered with Pear-trees. The 
latter are quite as ornamental as Ivy, etc., 
if properly trained, the trees in flower 
being exceedingly beautiful. Many of the 
walls of English houses are not utilised at 
all for fruit, and this is a great pity, for 
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although it may not be advisable to cover 
our walls and houses with Pear-trees alone, 
there are other kinds of fruit-trees which 
could be usefully employed.—J. Porter, in 
The Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple-tree unhealthy.—_I enclose some 
shoots of Lane’s Prince Albert Apple, and will 
be much obliged for information regarding the 
cause of the present condition of the leayes 
and flowers, also if anything should be done 
to the tree now or in the future? The lower 
part of the tree is not so much afiected as the 
upper part.—J. P. 

[On receipt of your specimens we at once 
took steps to revive both leaves and blos- 
soms with a view to ascertaining if pos- 
sible what malady, if any, the tree in ques- 
tion is suffering from. ‘The leaves and a 
few of the uninjured blossoms yielded to 
treatment, and when both were revived the 
cause of the mischief was revealed. It is 
the brown-rot fungus that the tree is in- 
fested with, and the remedy is to at once 
spray with Bordeaux mixture, and on two 
or three occasions afterwards at fort- 
nightly intervads. Late in autumn or as 
soon as pruning has been completed 
thoroughly spray the tree with Woburn 
wash. The Bordeaux mixture should be 
used at half or what is generally termed 
summer strength. Other steps to take 
now are to cut off as far as is practicable 
all badly damaged leaves and dead or 
dying pieces of wood, to gather up all 
fallen Jeaves and burn at once. This 
malady is not in any sense due to insect 
agency. We still adhere to the opinion 
given on a previous occasion re the damage 
to fruits then submitted. ] 

Figs droppving.—Last autumn you kindly 
gave me some advice, which was carefully fol- 
lowed, in respect to two Fig-trees. One Fig-tree 
was transplanted into a concreted tank, and 
the other was dug round, the roots shortened, 
and stones and rubble filled in all round. The 
trees made nice fruit-buds this spring, but now 
that the Figs have come to 1 inch to 13 inches 
in length they are following their bad, old 
habit, losing their deep, fresh green, and turn- 
ing yellow, which is evidently only a preli- 
minary to dropping off as usual. If you can 
suggest anything further that I can do I shall 
be grateful.—NEsBIT. 

[We are quite at a loss to account for 
the Figlets turning yellow, seeing that they 
have been up to the present making satis- 
factory progress. Had they turned yellow 
and dropped soon after they began to 
develop we could have the more readily 
understood it, and should at once have 
attributed such behaviour to recent root 
disturbance. Of course, there is just the 
possibility that the trees are lacking mois- 
ture at the roots after experiencing so 
much sunshine and drying winds as you 
have in your locality. You had, therefore, 
better examine the soil for some distance 


down without delay, and apply water 
freely if found to be required. Should 
this be the eause of the fruit turning 


yellow you may yet save part of the crop. 
The only other solutionof this puzzling pro- 
blem that we can offer is that the tree 
may be of a variety unsuited for outdoor 
culture and one that is prone to cast its 
fruits. Amongst the varieties of Figs in 
cultivation there are several which eome 
under this category. When sending 
queries please write on one side of the 
paper only.] 


Cordon -trained Gooseberries.—Owing to 
birds having disbudded the trees more than 
usual the crop is not quite so plentiful as is 
generally the case. The fruit on the best- 
flavoured dessert varieties must, theréfore, be 
left intact and gathering for present needs 
made from trees of less choice kinds. Now is 
the time to afiord a good surface mulch, both 
to cordon-trained examples as well as to 
bushes, and when the water supply is abundant 
an occasional soaking at the roots in dry 
weather. serves to keep down red-spider and 
induces the berries to swell to full size and 
become juicy and rich-flavoured when ripe. 
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“MY GARDEN IN SPRING.’’* 
Ir people are not going mad,about garde 


‘ing there seems every sign of their gettin 


wild over it, judging by the books that ay 
being poured out by the publishers. Som 
of them are not so important as this onc 
because Mr. Bowles is a gardener an 
knows his plants well. He tells us 
great deal that is interesting and wort 
knowing by the amateur, but at times on 
has to get at the fact through a cloud 0 
artistic, literary, historical, or scriptura 
allusions, which have nothing to do wit 
the plant. 

Though Mr. Bowles is well able to stan 
on his own feet, he has brought in an.ip 
troduction by Mr. Farrer, who is 
nurseryman. Nursery work is aver 
honourable business, and a good nursery i 
a great help, but Mr. Farrer owns a flux 6 
words, and does not always use them wit} 
any good aim. He sets up men of stray 
and knocks them down, as in the followin 
paragraph :— 

For the rich must have their money’s 
worth in show ; culture will not give it 
them, nor rarity, nor interest of the | 
plants themselves, better a hundred | 
yards of Arabis than  half-a-dozen 
vernal Gentians. So now their vast | 
rock-works are arranged like the | 
pattern of a pavement; here is a large 
triangle filled neatly with a thousand 
plants of Alyssum saxatile, neatly 
spaced like bedded Stocks, and with 
the ground between them as smooth 
and tidy as a Guardsman’s head ; then 


fitting into this, but separated by 
stone or rock, more irregular great 





triangles of the same order—one con- 
taining a thousand Aubrietia 
‘Lavender’ and the next a thousand 
Lithospermum prostratum. 


This is in poor taste and not true 
Foolish as men are in their ** rockeries, 
none use Alyssum by the thousand. - 

Mr. Bowles, with all his knowledge, i 
not always just, as in the case of the blu 
Wood Anemone, of which he says :— 

I can neyer forgive it for closing so 
readily on dull days and towards even- 
ing in a rather sulky, short-tempered 
way, and then displaying what I can 


only call a cotton back, a> poor, 
greyish-tinted outside, not mucb 





better than a dirty white. 


This of the most beautiful blue Anemon 
for the garden or wild garden that ba 
been introduced in our time. He is wrong 
also, about its originating in Norway 
There is evidence that it came from Ive 
land, in which country, in free and wait 
soils, the wild plant varies very much, § 
that anyone with sharp eyes might fin 
interesting varieties. I remember one da. 
the late Mr. Burbidge and myself found : 
number of forms in one wood near Newry 
It does not greatly matter where the plan 
came from, the point is that it is a ver 
good one, and no one sees its true value til 
he sees it naturalised in the Grass, where | 
grows as freely as any wild plant. 

WR. 


‘THE ILLINOIS WAY OF BEAUTIFY 

ING THE FARM,’’} : 
Mr. Witnretm MILLER is one of the pro 
fessors in the University of Illinois, and ii 
doing very good landscape work. He ha: 
published a circular with views to el 
courage people to use the trees of tha 
State and neighbouring States, and t 








*“*My Garden in-Spring,” by E. A. Bowles, MA 
London: P. C, and E. C.-Jack, 67, Long Acre, W.C. 
+ “The Illinois Way of Beautifying the Farm,” }) 


Wilhelm Miller. Circular 170 of the Agricultural Exper 
ment Station, Illinois, Urbana, 
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lant in picturesque ways, and not in ways 
e calls * gaudy.” No doubt much of that 
ountry is quite unlike the old countries of 
Durope, and there is much to be done. 
Mr. Miller seems to have the right way of 
soing to work, encouraging farmers and 
andowners to beautify their bare and 
“ften unsightly places. The American 
aarmer needs much encouragement to 
lant, and so the farmer does with us ; but 
here the conditions are quite different, 
nd many farmers own their farms and 
iaye every motive to make them more 
eautiful. Mr. Miller favours the lawn 
dea with much justice, and there is much 
aid in praise of the Illinois Rose (RK. 
egitera), which is too much neglected in 
ur country. He also praises a_ plant 
alled the Silky Dogwood (Cornus Amo- 
aum), which has blue berries, and is 
iot much in cultivation here. With 
ll that is said and done .in_ the 
ook we haye much sympathy. Some 
f the legends beneath the cuts are a little 
uaint to our notions. The following is 
ne :— 

* 86. The Illinois Type of Country 

Gentleman. 

“Mhis house was built from honest 
profits made by raising corn on this 
yery farm—not money made in a great 
city by Wall Street methods of fleec- 
ing widows and orphans. The owner 
is not an absentee landlord, skinning 

“his land and his tenants, but a real 
farmer: He is not a mere summer 
‘resident, but lives in the country the 
year round. Give us more real Ameri- 
can country gentlemen! ”’ 

t is all printed on the tin-shiny paper of 
ur time, but, nevertheless the ideas it 
onyeys are good ones. 








BEES. 


BEES. 
‘Success with bees depends very greatly 
ipon the management, but it is now fully 
ecognised that the bees themselves must 
Iso be taken into consideration. Some 
trains cf bees are but poor workers, and 
he aim now is to breed bees so as to 
aecrease both honey-gathering capabilities 
nd hardiness, and, in addition, to pro- 
mee strains that are good-tempered and 
asily handled. Our native honey bee is 
he ordinary black bee, and this is the 
ee for the beginner. It is not a particu- 
irly good-tempered insect, but it is very 
ardy, its constitution suiting our erratic 
limate, especially its dampness, perhaps 
etter than any other bee. There are, 
owever, several other races—or breeds— 
f domesticated bees to be met with in 
ther parts of the world, and some of the 
lost likely have been imported to this 
ountry. Of these imported bees the 
falian, or Ligurian, is the most to the 
wre. This bee is a native of the moun- 
iin districts of northern Italy, and parts 
' Switzerland probably, and is therefore 
ardy, though probably not so well able 
2 withstand prolonged damp weather as 
ur native bee. The Italian bee is of 
bout the same size as our black bee, but 
1 most strains is brilliantly banded with 
ellow, which gives to the insect a taking 
ppearance. It is claimed that Italian 
ees are more prolific than English during 
he early portion of the year, that they 
re better tempered, slightly less inclined 
Y swarm, and that they are good honey- 
atherers. Another well-known foreign 
reed is the Carniolian, which has come in 
%r a good deal of notice by reason of its 
xceptionally good temper. It is a dark- 
oloured bee, with abdominal belts of 
white hairs. These bees are quite hardy, 
re very good workers, and are prolific. 
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Their chief drawback is their habit of 
swarming too frequently. The Cyprian 
bee is a small insect, very like the Italian, 
a very good worker, and very prolific 
These bees work well in good weather, 
Swarms are produced freely, and stings 
are used upon the slightest provocation. 
As it is very difficult in this country to 
keep foreign breeds of bees pure, needing 
frequent importation of pure queens so 
far as ordinary apiaries are concerned, 
crossing with our native bees is the line 
generally pursued: Many strains of cross- 
bred bees give good results, but success 
is usually bought by experience, some 
crosses being no improvement upon the 
pure breeds whatever, and in some eases 
cross-bred bees are so very savage as to 
be very difficult to handle, and so irritable 
as to be quite unsuited to garden work. 
Jt Te Birnp: 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
CHELSEA Snow, May 197TH To 21sT, 1914. 
ROSES. 

THE Rose for many years was a leading 
feature of the Temple Shows, and now at 
Chelsea it would appear to excel in greater 
brilliance and splendour. In large degree 
this is due to environment and not a little 
to space. We do not say, however, that 
perfection is yet reached or that ideal con- 
ditions are yet attained in spacing, so far 
as the Rose is concerned. There are still 
incongruities and clashings from opposing 
groups around flowers like the Zonal 
Pelargonium in massed beds without ap- 
parent leaf-growth, marring in at least one 
instance the good effect of the Roses. 
Doubtless, in a measure, such things are 
inseparable from the space planning in a ny 
great exhibition. We have rarely seen the 
Roses in greater beauty or variety, the 
value and popularity of the Rambler and 
Polyantha classes being everywhere ap- 

parent. 
Undoubtedly one of the finest exhibits 


was that from Messrs. G. Mount and 
Sons, Canterbury, who perhaps have 
never staged Roses more effectively. The 


background was comprised of such as 
Hiawatha and Excelsa, which lend them- 
selves so admirably to garden or exhibi- 
tion work. From these appeared fine 
groups of such as Richmond, Sunburst, 
Mrs. J. Laing, and Mrs. Sharman Craw- 
ford, while the superb Mrs. George 
Shawyer was presented in quantity and in 
great perfection. Then quite near the 
Ramblers, and fine by way of contrast, 
was a really grand lot of the pure white 
Frau Karl Druschki. There were many 
others on view, the whole being bordered 
by dwarf pot plants of the Perpetual Crim- 
son Rambler. Messrs. W. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, N., had an excellent group 
entirely of Rambler and Polyantha varie- 
ties, their exhibit of these ranking with 
the best. From a huge central pillar of 
the popular Dorothy Perkins came a 
groundwork of the richly-coloured Prna 
Teschendorff. Then, in rising mounds, 
appeared such as Newport Tairy, Ellen 
Poulsen, Orleans Rose, Mrs. I’. W. Flight, 
Jessie, Mrs. Cutbush, and Jeanne d’Are, a 
general groundwork for tlhe whole being 
formed by hundreds of pot plants of Baby 
Tausendschén, whose prettily - coloured 
flowers are productive of such good effect. 
Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, had a 


tastefully displayed group and a large 
number of varieties was employed. Pillar 


sorts, such as Hiawatha, Lady Godiva, 
American Pillar, and White Dorothy, were 
all well shown, while such drooping kinds 
as Minnehaha, Wisenach, and ~- Lady 
Blanche (a particularly good white) were 


1st prize (Chelsea Great Show) for ‘‘ Pingo” new shading 
by old maker of S. Cloud. Better, cheaper, always ready. 
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seen to advantage. Sunburst, Gertie 
Holland, Rayon d’Or, Cherry Ripe, 
George ©. Waud, Edward Mawley, 
Othello, Florence Pemberton, Lady 
Quartus Ewart, and Lady Pirrie were 


also noted. Magnolia (a fine H.T.) is re- 
markable for its. long, attenuated buds. 
Standards of a few sorts, King George V., 
Niphetos, and others, were tastefully dis- 
posed among the rest. Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, had a capital lot of 


Roses interspersed with fine - foliaged 
plants. Here were seen some excellent 
examples of Mme. Edouard Herriot, 
together with Newport Fairy, Mrs. G. 
Shawyer, Lady Hillingdon, Evxcelsa, 
Tausendschén, and many others. Mr. 


George Prince, Oxford, had a delightful 
lot of Rambler and other Roses, the new 
Rambler Chatillon, of a charming light 
pink shade, attracting much attention. It 
is likely to prove a strong competitor to 


the popular Dorothy Perkins. Mme. 
Hdouard Herriot, Jessie, Duchess of 


Shaftesbury, and Lady Godiva were other 
notable sorts. Messrs. Frank Cant and 
Co., Braiswick Nursery, Colchester, had a 
notable lot both in pots and cut. In a 
new Rambler, 3raiswick Charm, the 
flowers appear in fine clusters. We were 
pleased to see the profusion of singles in 
the group, Rosa sinica Anemone, Austrian 
yellow, and Austrian copper being some of 
them. These, if not new, are still highly 
desirable, and appeal by their lightness 
and charm. Many of the cut blooms were 
of high excellence, Walter Easlea, Lady 


Roberts, George Dickson (superbly 
coloured), Mrs. Herbert Stevens, and 
Juliet being remarked. Messrs. Hobbies, 


Limited, Dereham, had a divided group of 
the flowers with connected arches of 
Ramblers, which showed these popular 
sorts to perfection. The baskets, too, of 
Polyantha varieties were highly decora- 
tive. Then in rich variety were seen such 
as Lady Godiva, Avoca, Ellen Poulsen, 
Lady Hillingdon, Sunburst, Pink Pearl, 
J. B. Clark, Mrs. A. Ward, Marquise de 
Sinety, and Mme. Edouard Herriot (the 
last-named of really wondrous colouring 
even for this unique variety: Meadow- 
sweet, Dewdrop, and Baby HWlegance are a 
trio of Polyantha sorts of the firm’s rais- 
ing, and with easily remembered names, 
that cannot fail to become popular. 
Effective (a fragrant as well as pretty 
flower) is one for all amateurs to re- 
member. Another magnificent Rose dis- 
play was that from Messrs. William Paul 
and Son, Waltham Cross, the Rambler 
sorts particularly well done. Of these, the 
new Sodenia (much deeper in colour than 
Lady Gay, and, if not displacing it, cal- 
culated to prove a rather formidable rival) 
was very fine. The new white Tausend- 
schén was in excellent form, and will be 
valuable as affording a fine contrast to the 
parent variety. Among large-flowered 
Hysrivn Treas, Portia, Ophelia, Mrs. W. 
Christie, Mrs. Charles Hunter (very 
handsome), and Souy. de Gustave Prat 
are all good. But why, may we not in- 
quire, should a beautiful variety be sent 
out into the world with such a millstone 
as “ Warbenkonigin ’’ round its neck? ‘Some 
people may know all about it,* but the 
simple-minded Britisher will regard it 
with awe. Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, 
arranged a nice lot of Roses with taste 
and skill, the flowers interspersed by 
elegant-leaved Japanese Maples and Ferns. 
A notable lot of varieties was shown, 
Orleans, Jessie, Mrs. Cutbush, Hugh Dick- 
son, Ethel, American Pillar, Caroline 
Testout, Mrs. J. Laing, and White Dorothy 
being some of them. Messrs. B. R. Cant 
and Sons, Colchester, had a superb lot, 
quality and freedom of flowering being ex- 
cellent. Goldfinch, Lady Godiva, Ameri- 
can Pillar, and Silver Moon (of supreme 
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importance among Rambler sorts) were 
seen in the highest beauty. Some, indeed, 
were as a revelation, so excellent were 
they. Then Mme. Edouard Herriot, 
Beauty de Lyon, Duchess of Wellington, 
Lady Hillingdon, Claudius, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, and Molly Sharman Crawford 
all appealed by ,their individuality and 
merit. Messrs. A. Dickson and _ Sons, 
Newtownards, had some good novelties, as 
Red Letter Day and Killarney Brilliant. 
Then Chrissie MacKellar is fascinating, its 
varying tints defying description. Mrs, 
S. T. Wright, Irish Fireflame, and Lady 
Dunleath were among other notable sorts. 
There were also some fine seedlings as yet 
unnamed. Mr. FHlisha Hicks, Hurst, 
Berks, had a capital group, in which Mrs. 
H. Alford (an improved ‘‘ Chatenay’’) was 
seen to advantage. Mme. Edouard Her- 
riot, Lady Hillingdon, Sunburst, and 
others were good. Messrs. R. J. Barnes 
and Son, Malvern, had such fine things as 
Beauté de Lyon, Rayon d’Or, Mme. A. 
Chatenay, Mrs. A. Ward, and American 
Pillar in excellent form. These flowers, 
too, were very good from Messrs. G. and 
W. H. Burch, Peterborough, who had 
Queen of Spain, Prince of Bulgaria, and 
Lyon Rose in very nice condition in boxes. 
Messrs. A. Robichon et Cie., The Rose Nur- 
series, Olivet, Orleans, France, had Pink 
Cheer, The Soldier, Afterglow, and others. 
A new Polyantha variety, said to be a red- 
flowered Mrs, Cutbush, was named Betsy 
Van Nes. It was shown by Messrs. Munch 
and Haage. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

These were, as might be expected, very 
freely represented ; indeed, so numerous 
were they that lack of space compels us to 
limit our remarks to a few of the principal 
exhibits. Especial interest was attached 
to the group, or, rather, series of groups, 
contributed by Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Chelsea, as, unfortunately, this is 
the last time that we shall see them repre- 
sented at the Chelsea shows. As usual, 
their display consisted mainly of stove 
fine-foliaged plants, such as Crotons, Dra- 
cenas, Marantas, and particularly Cala- 
diums, the whole lit up by a number of 
well-flowered Azileas of the best kinds. 
Caladiums were also finely shown by 
Messrs. John Peed and Sons, West Nor- 
wood. Beside the above-mentioned plants, 
arranged in the large tent, Messrs. Veitch 
had, in the smaller one, a great number 
of finely-flowered examples of Calceolaria 
Clibrani, interspersed with which was a 
choice collection of varieties of Begonia 
Rex, while their strain of Amaryllis was 
well represented. The cordon-trained 
Fuchsias, to which we are now well ac- 
customed, were also shown. The large 
seed firms, such as Messrs. Carter, of 
Raynes Park, Messrs. Sutton, of Reading, 
and Messrs. Webh, of Stourbridge, as well 
as others, put up magnificent groups of 
the different flowering subjects, serving to 
illustrate the quality of their respective 
strains of seeds. From one or another 
they consisted of all the varied subjects 
that come under this head, such as Cal- 


ceolarias, Clarkias, Cinerarias, Stocks, 
Petunias, Phlox Drummondi, Nemesias, 
Alonsoas, Streptocarpuses, Begonias, 
Gloxinias, and Schizanthus. These last- 


named and the Calceolarias were shown by 
a great number of exhibitors, and of some 
of them it may be well said that, as 
evidences of cultural skill, they have never 
been surpassed. Especial mention must, 
however, be made of 4 magnificent group 
of Schizanthuses from Mr. EH. G. Mocatta, 
Woburn Place, Addlestone. They were all 
finely grown plants and in the pink of con- 
dition. Mention of Messrs. Blackmore and 
Langdon, Twerton Hill Nurseries, Bath, 
always suggests the finest Begonias, and 





they gave us of their very best of the 
double - flowered forms. These were 
arranged in a floor group in the large tent, 
and suspended overhead were some of the 
drooping-habited basket varieties which 
this firm has brought so prominently for- 
ward within recent years. Splendid ex- 
hibits of Begonias were also made by 
Messrs. Ware, of Feltham, and Mr. A. Ll. 


Gwillim, Sidcup, Kent. Miscellaneous 
groups of different flowering subjects, 


many of the old-time popular hard-wooded 
plants being represented, were shown by 
several. In the group from Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, the 
numerous specimens of the Bottle Brush- 
tree (Metrosideros floribunda) stood out in 
a very conspicuous manner. Acacias, 
Heaths, Azaleas, and the new Araucaria 
Silver Star were also noticeable in this ex- 
hibit. From Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, 
Highgate, came a showy group of interest- 
ing plants, consisting both of hardy and 
tender subjects. A group of pyramidal 
Azaleas came from Mr. Charles Turner, 
Slough, and there were also some speci- 
men plants of different subjects from 
Messrs. Cypher, of Cheltenham. Messrs. 
R. P. Ker and Sons, Aigburth Nurseries, 
Liverpool, well upheld their reputation in 
their collection of Amaryllis (Hippeas- 
trum). Pelargoniums were freely repre- 
sented, not as of old in the shape of large 
plants, but small, finely-grown examples 
were numerous. The skill of the market 
cultivator in dealing with all classes of 
plants was well exemplified in a group 
of miscellaneous subjects contributed by 
Mr. Philip Ladds, Swanley Junction, Kent. 
In this everything was well done, but if 
one object stood out above the others it 
was the comparatively new Hydrangea 
Mme. Moulliére. That small plants of 
Caladiums possess a freshness which is 
wanting in some of the larger and more 
matured examples was shown in a group 
from Mr. L. R. Russell, of Richmond. 
The plants composing this group were very 
bright and effective, a feature that was 
also equally noticeable last year. An ex- 
hibit of the curious and interesting Sarra- 
cenias, from Mr. A. J. A. Bruce, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, Manchester, attracted a good 
deal of attention, not only from their own 
singular features, but also from the ad- 
mirable manner in which they were set up. 
While other noteworthy exhibits were 
numerous, lack of space prevents mention 
of them. One, however, cannot possibly 
be passed over, and that is a magnificent 
group of the golden-flowered Richardia 
Pentlandi, of which it might be safely said 
that its equal had never been before ex- 
hibited. This was shown by Mr. James 
Horlick, West Dean Park, Chichester. 


FERNS. 

Exhibitors of Ferns were not numerous, 
but, of course, Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, of Edmonton, were there, and their 
magnificent group was made up of the very 
best. Not only did the selection include 
representatives of the very best hardy and 
tender kinds, but also every one shown 
was practically a specimen in itself. The 
new Platycerium Cordreyi stood out con- 
spicuous among the Stag’s Horn Ferns. 
Messrs. J. Hill and Son, Barrowfield Nur- 
series, Edmonton, also. showed a miscel- 
laneous group of finely-grown Ferns, 
among which one of the most noticeable 


was the drooping-habited Polypodium 
Knight. A small collection of decorative 


Ferns came from Mr. H. N. Pllison, West 
Bromwich; while of hardy Ferns alone, 
Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, staged a collec- 
tion of the very finest forms. It is pleas- 
ing to note that less prominence is now 
given to the contorted and depauperated 
forms than was at one time the case. Of 
new Ferns, especial mention may be made 











of Adiantum gloriosum Lemkesi, whose 
young leaves are of a beautiful bronzy 
pink. 

ORCHIDS. 

Though the. usual exhibit from Lieut. 
Col. Sir George Holford was this year) 
missing, the display of Orchids was very 
fine. Perhaps the most striking feature of 
all was the numerous Odontiodas iy 
Messrs. Charlesworth’s collection. Some 
of them well served,to show that the 
scarlet Odontoglossum crispum, once Tre 
garded as a myth, is now practically an 
accomplished fact. Miltonia vexillaria in 
innumerable forms was a very prominent} 
feature of this group, as also were the 
numerous Cattleyas and Leelio-Cattleyas ; 
indeed, hybrid Orchids of all kinds were 
very numerous. Interest and beauty were 
not; however, confined to hybrids, for 
there were two very fine and profusely- 
flowered plants of Cattleya Skinneri, which 
were much admired. The exhibit of 
Messrs..F. Sander and Son was also very; 
fine, and- consisted of Odontoglossums inj 
great variety, Phalenopsis, and a hostioi 
other good things. Cymbidium Sanderi 
was very fine. From Gatton Park came 
a magnificent group of choice example: 
which, as well as the two preceding ex 
hibits were awarded the gold medal of the: 
Royal Horticultural Society. The exhibit 
from the Duke of Marlborough, at Blen/ 
heim, contained some very fine things, but 
the group would have been more effective 
had the plants been less thinly arranged 
Other exhibitors included such well-knowr 
names as Messrs. Cypher, of Cheltenham 
Messrs. Low, of Enfield, Messrs. Mansei 
and Hatcher, of Rawdon, Messrs. Flory 
and Black, of Slough, Messrs. Armstrong 
and Brown, of Tunbridge Wells, and a few 
others, all of whom fully upheld their well 
known reputations, but concerning whos 
exhibits lack of space prevents us from 
saying more. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


These were shown both out-of-doors ant 
in the large tent. Of those in the open aii 
a very large collection came from Mr. lL. & 
Russell, of Richmond, to which a _ gol 
medal was awarded. The backbone of thi: 
group was the specimen Ivies of differen 
kinds, for which Mr. Russell has long beer 
famous, as well as Acers of various kinds 
large - leaved Vines, ete. Some well 
flowered plants of Ceanothus also servet 
to brighten up this group. From Messrs 
W. Fromow and Sons, Sutton Court Nur 
series, Chiswick, came a very extensive 
group of Japanese Acers, which they do Se 
well.. This exhibit extended for som 
distance, and formed a border with ¢ 
series of bays. Large specimen plant 
were shown as well as smaller ones. 0 
these last, the choicer varieties wert 
grouped in small baskets. Near this last 
named exhibit was a small group of mos 
uncommon subjects from the Donard Nur 
sery Co., Newcastle, Down, Ireland 
Prominent among the plants shown we? 
Leptospermum scoparium Nicholli, whic! 
attracted so much attention two years ag 
at the International, and the other varie 
ties Boscaweni and Chapmani, as well a’ 
Tricuspidaria dependens, Tricuspida ri: 
lanceolata, Cytisus Dallimorei, and man) 
other most interesting shrubs. Messrs. 
Jackman and Son showed Rhododendrons 
Kalmias, Azaleas, ete., as well as Clenia 
tises in variety. These last-named plant 
were also well shown by Mr. L. R. Russell 
of Richmond. For many years we hiv 
looked to Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 0 
Southgate, to brighten up the spring sbov 
with their hardy Azaleas, whose Vivi¢ 
tints, however, were at the Temple Shov 
not appreciated by the exhibitors © 
Orchids in close proximity thereto. Witl 
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ore space available, these Azaleas were in 
he great tent seen to much better ad- 
vantage, and they attracted a _ large 
humber of admirers. Azaleas were also 
ihown by other exhibitors, while Rhodo- 
lendrons were numerous. The best of the 
iybrid kinds were noted in the exhibit of 
Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 






aimited, while from Mr. G. Reuthe, 
feston, Kent, came many uncommon 
species and hybrids. Many rare shrubs 


vere also noted in this exhibit, among 
hem being some grandly-flowered sprays 


if that gorgeous South American Protead, 
Mmbothrium coccineum. The different 
tinds of Cytisus, many of them of standard 
‘orm, were a notable feature of the ex- 
1ibit of Mr. R. C. Notcutt, of Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. From Messrs. Fletcher Bros., 
Jitersham Nurseries, Chertsey, came some 
yell-flowered Rhododendrons of the best 
varieties. Lilacs from two different exhi- 
yitors were very fine, and a large group of 
jowering shrubs from Messrs. Veitch con- 
ined some magnificent Rhododendrons, 
yf which the bright-coloured variety Don- 
saster stood out in a very conspicuous 
nanner. Beside these were the distinct 
Sytisus Dallimorei, Rosa Hugonis (one of 
he first of the Roses to unfold its yellow 
jlossoms), and Philadelphus Virginal, 
which two years ago was given a first- 
‘lass certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and is now regarded as one of the 
finest of all the Mock Oranges. Messrs. 
Piper, of Bayswater, showed, among other 
hings, Wistaria multijuga in fine condi- 
ion. They also, with very questionable 
vaste, surrounded the obelisk in the main 
ent with the bright-coloured Japanese 
Agalea Hinodegeri. The dwarf Japanese 
‘rees are interesting, and though some pro- 
fess to admire the clipped evergreens from 
various firms (examples of topiary work 
us they are termed), it is impossible to 
say a word in their favour. 


CARNATIONS. 

If great exhibitions do nothing more, 
they at least serve to mark the progress 
which horticulture is making. In the case 
of the Perpetual-flowering Carnation this 
progress. is very marked, its popularity 
having doubtless been achieved through 
the agency of the fortnightly meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, since by 
no other means could its perpetual-flower- 
ing character have been brought before so 
large a number. What the Temple Shows 
have done in the past, Chelséa is carrying 
m to-day in conditions far more pleasant 
than ever before. For such things visitors 
and exhibitors should be alike grateful, 
since they also mark for progress of a 
right kind. As to the displays of the 
flowers, we consider them the equal of any 
we have seen; indeed, it were difficult to 
see where improvement can come in—at 
least, from the spectacular point of view. 
Almost in the centre of the great tent 
Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, High- 
zate, set up a superb lot, Perpetual, Mal- 
maison, and Border varieties being shown 
in splendid style. The more remarkable 
were Lady Ingestre (handsome pink), Mrs. 
MacKinnon (scarlet), King George (Mal- 
maison); and Border sorts: Queen Mary, 
Cecilia, and Duchess of Wellington. 
Mercia (salmon) and Princess of Wales 
(both Malmaisons) were in fine form, and 
materially assisted in the display. Mr. 
Bertie Bell, Guernsey, had some particu- 
larly fine vases of Marmion, with Empire 
Day, Sunstar, Geisha (of heliotrope shade), 
and many unnamed seedlings. Mr. H. 
Burnett, also of Guernsey, staged one of 
his handsome lots of the flowers, the vases 


of Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Monarch, The 
Geisha, White Enchantress, and En- 
chantress Supreme being excellent. Mr. 


BH. J. Wootten, Eastleigh, Hants, had ex- 








to them 
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cellent flowers of such as Mary Allwood, 
La Mode, Radium, Lucifer, and others. 
Mousmé (heliotrope and scarlet fancy) and 
Lord Chancellor (crimson) were also good, 
home-raised novelties in this not very large 
group. Mr. ©. Englemann, Saffron 
Walden, had one of his notable exhibits 
at the hospital end of the big tent, where 
the display attracted an admiring throng. 
The arrangement, too, was excellent, the 
fine contrast afforded by the association of 
Hlectra (buff), Scarlet Carola, and Snow- 
storm being admirable. Other fine vases 
were those of Sunstar, Queen Alexandra, 
Rose Pink Enchantress, Lady Northcliffe, 
My Rose, and Marmion. Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, had a particularly 
good lot, the circular group in the big 
tent, largely composed of pot plants of the 
Perpetual and Malmaison sorts, showing 
to perfection. In another direction the 
firm exhibited Satin Robe, Salmon King, 
and Baroness de Brienen. Messrs. All- 
wood Bros., Haywards Heath, arranged a 
fine centrepiece of their famous Mary All- 
wood, which in colour and form is well 
nigh unique. Their fragrant-flowered 
Wivelsfield White—not yet in commerce, 
we believe—was also noted among many 
excellent sorts. Another superb lot was 
that from Messrs. Young and Co., Chelten- 
ham, the firm making a great hit by asso- 
ciating the heliotrope-coloured Mikado and 
Cecilia (yellow) in a central group. The 
contrast or combination was as effective as 
it was daring, and attracted largely. 
Scarlet Glow, Hon. Lady Neeld, Mrs. C. F. 
Raphael, Mary Allwood, and Duchess of 
Devonshire were all important in a really 
magnificent lot. Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, 
Bucks, a pioneer exhibitor, by the way, of 
the American Carnation in England, also 
had a fine display. His best vases were 
those of Triumph, Chelsea (a novel fancy 
in white and pink), Marmion (scarlet ‘and 
white), Mr. C. W. Ward (cerise), and the 
giant red-flowered Mrs. C. F. Raphael 
(which is of Malmaison proportions). Mr. 
James Douglas, Great Bookham, had a 
delightful lot of the border sorts, and we 
believe the only exhibitor of a stand of 
these flowers. The more eonspicuous sorts 
were Lady Hermione, Bookham White, 
Hercules, Giant Crimson Clove, Elizabeth 
Shiffner (apricot shaded flower), Mrs. 
Robert Gordon (pink), and Jean Douglas 
(pure scarlet). This beautiful lot, the top 
rung, as it were, of a century’s work in 
the florists’ Carnation, was greatly ad- 
mired. They were in excellent form and 
finely staged. Messrs. R. H. Bath, Wis- 
bech, had their fine yellow-flowered Per- 
petual, Premier in excellent condition, 
while Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Mers- 
tham, displayed such new American sorts 
as Champion (scarlet), Philadelphia 
(pink), and Peerless (cerise), a trio of ex- 
ceptional strength and merit. 
SUNDRIBS. 

These not unnaturally are of the highest 
importance to horticulture in its widest 
sense, and whether in garden, greenhouse, 


or field are not to be lightly esteemed. On 
the present occasion the whole of the 
central Lime avenue, together with a 


spacious tent, was devoted to them, and 
probably at no previous exhibition have 
they been seen to better advantage. The 
fact that there were upwards of one 
hundred exhibitors demonstrates their im- 
portance and variety and at the same time 
precludes the possibility of our referring 
in detail.. The following, how- 
ever, appealed by reason of merit or as 
making for progress :— 

The Carmon-Teswain Powder Blower 
was displayed on the stand of Robinson 
Bros., Limited, West Bromwich and 100, 
Long Acre, London. It takes the syringe 
form, haying a bowl-like receptacle near 
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the end for the distribution of dry or wet 
sprays for the suppression or destruction 
of. insect or fungoid life. Its ingenious- 
ness, which renders possible the reaching 
of the under surfaces of the leayes of 
plants, is only equalled by its simplicity 
and inexpensiveness. The spray can be 
made narrow and piercing for attacking 
insect life on trees, or developed into a 


mist-like vapour by adjusting a valve 
screw. Another very ingenious contriv- 
ance is the Chase Continuous Cloche, 


which is not inaptly referred to as ‘‘a trap 
to catch sunbeams.’’ The whole thing is 
simplicity itself, and is a combination of 
strips of ordinary 21 oz. greenhouse glass 
with a patented system of wires, which 
when fixed constitute a miniature green- 
house arranged ridge fashion, by which 
Peas and other crops may be protected 


from birds, frost, or forwarded into 
growth. Modifications or extensions of 


the system are useful for Strawberry 
crops, salads, and the like. The patentees 
are the Chase Continuous Cloche Co., 
Limited, 11, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
E.C. Distinctly good and up-to-date is 
the Little Wonder Dry Powder Distri- 
butor, a knapsack powder sprayer exhi- 
bited by the Four Oaks Spraying Machine 
Co., Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. In 
this we realised an invaluable instrument 
for the timely spraying of the Potato, and 
being dry is light and economical also. 
It was but one of the items in a large and 


comprehensive exhibit of spraying 
machines, syringes, and the like. The 
Boundary Chemical Company, 27, Cran- 


mer-street, Liverpool, showed their patent 
Simplicitas Cord Netting, which is invalu- 
able to the amateur for training the Sweet 
Pea and other crops on. Messrs. James 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 8S.W., exhi- 
bited apparatus showing how the seed sold 
by them are first scientifically tested. It 
attracted largely. Messrs. C. P. Kinnell 
and Co., Southwark, London, S.H., had a 
comprehensive exhibit of their Inde- 
pendent Horseshoe and other boilers, 
which are available for all classes of work. 
The famous tubular Rochford boilers 
modernised and improved were also on 
view. Mr. John Pinches, Crown Build- 
ings, Camberwell, 8.E., had a great variety 
of imperishable iron labels suitable for the 
naming of all classes of plants. The 
raised, polished steel letters show well. 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, had a 
remarkably interesting exhibit of garden 
implements and tools together with a well 
nigh unique lot of modern appliances for 
testing the vegetative vitality of seeds. 
These latter make for progress, and while 
of the highest importance in the conduct 
of a great business are of untold interest to 
the student. The exhibit was one of the 
attractions of the sundries _ section. 
Messrs. G. W. Purser, Limited, Hatton 
Garden, E.C., had a stand of sprinklers, 
spraying apparatus, and other things in 
variety. Messrs. Hartley and Sugden, 
Limited, Halifax, displayed a considerable 
number of their White Rose Independent 
Sectional Boilers, which in heating power 
possess a range of from 200 feet to 
10,000 feet, all of which are rendered non- 
conducting by a sheet iron and asbestos 
covering of considerable thickness. Flue 
and heating surfaces are admirable in 
these boilers. Messrs. C. <A. Peters, 
Limited, Derby, exhibited their Carbolin 
Wood Preservatives, together with a sec- 
tion of wood rail platform buried in a wet 
bank for three years at the direction of 
the engineer of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany. One half of this was treated with 
Carbolin, the other half untreated. The 
latter was ripe for renewal, the treated 
portion being apparently good for a further 
like term of years. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN: COUNTIES. 

Peach-houses.—Nectarines and Peaches 
that have finished stoning will now be 
finally thinned, the fruit on the former 
being left at the rate of one to each square 
foot of trellising, and the latter at one to 
every 9-inch square. The border will then 
have a final dressing of artificial manure 
followed by a thorough watering. ‘The 
application of the aforesaid manure will 
not, however, preclude the use either of 
liquid or soot water whenever water at the 
roots is required. The elevation of all 
fruits where practicable on strips of lath, 
so that they face the sun, the tying in of 
the young wood, and the stopping of 
laterals and such of the growths as have 
reached the limits of the trellis are other 
matters that will need attention. The 
syringe is now freely plied in the morning, 
and the garden engine used in the after- 
noon, when eyery portion of the foliage, 
both the top and underside, is thoroughly 
wetted. The late house should now be 
kept thoroughly ventilated day and nigl?t, 
and in other respects, such as watering, 
syringing, ete., be treated as mentioned in 
previous notes. The outdoor crop being an 
abundant one, growers will in many in- 
stances not be so dependent on the late 
house as has been the case during the past 
few years. The early varieties, too, on 
south walls promise to be ripe far in ad- 
vance of the crops in this house this 
season. Where late Melons are required 
during October and November seed in suffi- 
cient quantity should be sown at intervals 
to supply the required number of plants. 
For a supply during September the seed 
should be sown at onee and the plants 
grown on freely. A better succession can 
ofttimes be obtained by growing two or 
more varieties, Which are known from pre- 
vious experience not to mature simulta- 
neously when grown together in the same 
house, than in depending on one alone. 
To obtain the best results the plants 
should be grown in the manner alluded to 
in previous notes. 

Vegetable garden.—Three or four good 
sowings of such Peas as Gladstone, Auto- 
erat, Eureka, and Ne Plus Ultra must be 
made during the next five or six weeks to 
come to afford late gatherings. The drills 
should. be taken out on the same prin- 
ciple as that previously mentioned for 
Searlet Runners, and the manure used 
should be in a thoroughly rotten state. 
The rows should also not be nearer 
together than 10 feet, but 15 feet to 18 feet 
is better, as, other conditions being right,’ 
there is then less risk of mildew breaking 
out, or if it Should appear it is then not so 
likely to spread as when the rows are 
arranged more closely together. By sowing 
in drills prepared in this way water is 
economised to a certain extent, and there 
is the satisfaction of knowing that that 
which is applied reaches the roots without 
any waste taking place. Where Scarlet 
Runners are in request for as late a period 
as possible, another good sowing should 
now be made. The rows should be wide 
apart and the drills opened out with the 
same care as before, so that the plants 
may have a deep and moist rooting 
medium in the event of the summer proy- 
ing a dry one. If the drills are prepared 
in this way, all that is necessary when sow- 
ing takes place is to dibble in the seeds 
zig-zag fashion 9 inches apart. Pickling 
Onions being in demand in the majority of 
private establishments, seed of a quick- 
maturing variety, such as the Silver 
Skinned or Queen types, should be sown 
within the next week or ten days on a 
piece of open and rather poor ground, for 











the smaller the bulbs the more are they 
appreciated. 

Coleworts.—To supply plants of this 
valuable Cabbage to come in for cutting in 
autumn and early winter seed must shortly 
be sown on a piece of ground that is in 
good heart. <A dressing of wood-ashes, 
strewn over the surface previous to sow- 
ing in drills drawn 1 foot apart, is very 
beneficial. If thedrought continues the drills 
will need to be thoroughly soaked with 
water before sowing takes place, and the 
bed kept well watered afterwards. June 


9th is the orthodox date for the sowing of. 


Coleworts, but it makes no difference if it 
is done a few days earlier or a week or so 
later—in fact, later sowings in the south 
ofttimes yield the best results. The best 
all-round variety is still the London 
Rosette. For mid-winter and early-spring 
use Hardy Green and similar varieties are 
the best, but these need not be sown until 
the first or second week in July in the 
south. All may be planted from 12 inches 
to 15 inches apart each way when ground 
space is limited. 

Creenhouse.—TFor an autumn and winter 
display Zonal ~Pelargoniums are indis- 
pensable. Potting of the spring-struck 
stock must be no longer delayed. The sizes 
of pots used are 6-inch, 7-inch, and 8-inch, 
the stronger-growing kinds being placed in 
the last. The compost used consists 
largely of turfy loam, the remainder being 
spent Mushroom-bed manure, a little leaf- 
soil, a little old plaster pounded fine, and 
a 6-inch potful of bone-meal to each bar- 
row-load of soil required. The plants 
when potted are placed in a pit and until 
well rooted in the new soil the lights are 
kept over them and air freely admitted. 
After this the lights are dispensed with, 
and the plants exposed to full-sun with a 
view to getting growth well ripened. To 
ensure symmetrical, bushy-shaped plants 
the shoots are. pinched when young as 
often as is necessary. Balsams are useful 
for the summer decoration of the conser- 
vatory and. greenhouse. The great thing 
is to keep the plants in a dwarf and grow- 
ing condition until they are shifted into the 
pots in which they are to bloom. To attain 
this end they need a position close up to 
the light, and must not be allowed to be- 
come. root-bound. If this occurs prema- 
ture blooming results. Seedlings when 
potted off should be put nearly up to the 
cotyledons in the soil, which should be a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and a little 
sand. 

Torenias.—These charming warm green- 
house annuals now need a final shift, 
6-inch pots being a suitable size for them. 
They need a light, rich mixture of two 
thirds loam, the remainder consisting of 
old Mushroom manure and Jeaf-mould in 
equal parts, with a liberal quantity of sand. 
These grow well and associate well with 
Gloxinias. They are als6 suitable for 
placing in baskets to suspend under the 
roof in the Gloxinia-house. The most 
showy variety is T. Fournieri grandiflora. 
Gloxinias raised from seed sown early in 
the year are now ready for a shift into 
6-inch pots. The compost for these is of 
equal parts of fibrous loam and peat, and 
a good quantity of silver sand. The pots 
should be clean and well drained. Celosia 
plumosa, like Balsams, should be grown 
without check until put into the pots in 
which the plants are to flower. The com- 
post for these at the final potting, which 


will shortly take -place,. is good fibrous: 


loam and a little leaf-mould and sand. 
When the plumes begin to develop weak 
sheep-dung water is of great assistance, 
and it enhances the ‘colour. Seedlings 
should have nearly the whole length of 
their stems buried in the soil, but care 
must be taken not to press them too hard 











when potting, as they will if at all injurec 
damp off. 
Herbaceous Calceolarias.—Where thes 
have to be made a speciality of, early June 
is about the best time to sow the seed 
Where many are at fault in the cultivation 
of these handsome flowering plants is ir 
raising the plants in warmth at the outset 
Success is best assured when treatment is: 
as it should be, what is termed cool frou} 
start to finish. When the plants are raised 
in a frame or handlight facing north 07 
placed on the north side of a wall and kept 
close to the glass they are then dwarf and 
of sturdy growth, and if subsequent treat- 
ment is carried out on these lines they con! 
tinue to remain so. Even when housed foi 
the winter all that is necessary is to ex 
clude frost, as the temperature for then 
should never range higher than from 
45 degs. to 50 degs. The seed is best sown 
in pans filled with light, rich soil, the toy- 
most layer of which should be passed 
through a fine sieve and contain a liberal 
quantity of silver sand. The compost 
should be well moistened by standing the 
pans for ten minutes in a bucket suffi- 
ciently filled with water so that it reaches 
to the rims and no more. When th 
water has drained off sow the seed, distri-| 
buting it as evenly as possible, and cover 
with just a suspicion of fine sandy soil or’ 
sand alone. Cover the pans with sheets of! 
glass and on top of these place damp Moss, | 
which should not be dispensed with until! 
the seed germinates. Whenever the soil) 
becomes dry before water can be applied 
from the surface, which should not be done 
until the plants are in rough leaf, resort 
to the use of a bucket partly filled with} 
water, and let the soil take up the needful 
supplies from below. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit.—Disbudding of all fruit- 
trees should now be brought to a close, and 
from this time onwards attention must be 
given at intervals to summer pruning. 
This operation requires care, so that ne 
energies of the trees may be directed to 
the formation of fruit buds and the proper. 
development of the crop. In the pruning 
of fruit-trees no hard-and-fast line can be 
laid down, as each tree has a separate in- 
dividuality ; even those of the same yariety 
may differ largely in° constitution. The 
best way to do summer pruning is, doubt- 
less, to go over the trees every week, and 
eut back the* strong shoots a few at 4 
time to four perfect: leaves, spreading the 
work over the whole summer. In this way 
the pruning could be so carried out that: 
every part of the tree is kept in a healthy 
fertile condition. Where this cannot be 
done the next best plan is to do the top 
of the tree first, the centre a fortnight 
later, and the bottom last. Thus, the 
bottom branches would for a time be the 
only position where any outlet for new 
growths existed. . By dividing the summer 
pruning into three sections and leaying the 
bottom to the last the flow of sap is 
equalised, and the bottom branches, which 
are usually the weakest, thereby strengtli- 
ened. Pears on walls are generally the 
first to require’ attention. The breast 
wood should be shortened and _ suflicient 
young wood trained in to furnish the space. 
Cordon Pears also require Close stopping 
to keep them in a fruitful condition, and 
this also applies to Plums and Cherries. 
The shape of bush and pyramid trees is 
a matter of great importance. The side 
shoots of pyramid trees should be pinched | 
early to about four or. five leaves, and the 
subsequent shoots pinched as necessary tO 
within two leaves of the first pinching. 
Leading shoots are thus encouraged [0 
grow strongly, and by. this. method the 
whole tree becomes fertile. ee 
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| | Se are very plentiful, and the 
yerries are swelling rapidly. Where they 
vaye set very thickly a portion has been 
rathered for present use. Those that are 
rown specially for dessert have been 
freely thinned, using the berries for pre- 
seryes. In these gardens we have an east 
wall, 100 yards long, planted entirely with 
sordon-trained Gooseberries of several] 
yarieties. This greatly prolongs’ the 
season of fruiting, as they ripen much 
ater than those planted in an open situa- 
jon. Cordon-trained Gooseberries require 
‘onsiderable attention to keep the shoots 
within proper limits, to allow the sunlight 
ind air to reach the fruits. This pruning 
s done by pinching the growths when quite 
young, pinching the side shoots to four or 
ive leaves, and if the buds on these 
srowths start, the secondary shoots are 
‘aken off entirely. To ‘secure extra fine 
sooseberries copious waterings must be 
ziven, also Manure-water while the fruits 
ire swelling. Directly the berries show 
signs of ripening all feeding must be with- 
aeld. 

Plant-houses. — Gardenias are _ free 
rooters, and if large specimens are desired 
chey must be given plenty of pot-room. 
Those that haye flowered for the first time 
in 8}-inch pots may be shifted into 114-inch 
ots, and will provide good specimens for 
lext season. Young stock struck from 
suttings early in the spring (as advised) 
should be pushed on, so as to get all the 
strength possible into them before the end 
4 the season. As soon as the pots which 
the little plants are now in get filled with 
roots they should be moved to-others two 
yr three sizes larger. Rich loam and peat, 
sulled apart roughly, adding a little silver 
sand and old soot, will provide a suitable 
sompost. They should be grown ina very 
warm house, syringing them freely to keep 
lown insect pests. The first batch of cut- 
‘ings of Poinsettias inserted singly in small 
pots are now well rooted, and need shift- 
ing into 5-inch or 6-inch pots (according to 
heir strength), in which they will flower. 
A suitable compost consists of good fibrous 
loam two parts, leaf-mould one part, de- 
composed Cow-manure one part, and a good 
sprinkling of silver sand, adding a 5-inch 
potful of bone-meal, and the same of soot 
30 each barrowload of the mixture. See 
‘that the pots are well drained, and pot 
immly. ‘Stand the plants in a warm house 
ww pit near to the roof glass, and shade 
from bright sunshine. In about a fort- 
light they may be removed to a cool pit 
‘or the summer months. Great care must 
je taken in ventilating the pit and water- 
ng the plants. Poinsettias are ve ry easily 
lamaged by sudden fluctuations of tem- 
Jerature. Two common causes of failure 
n the cultivation of these plants are cold 
lraughts and overwatering. During 
sunny days slight shade is benéficial. In 
he afternoon when the shading material is 
‘emoved the plants should be sprayed with 
dear water. Rehmannia angulata seeds 
should now be sown in order to produce 
i batch of plants for next season’s flower- 
ng. The same methods of seed-sowing 
nay be adopted as was recommended for 
Jinerarias. Plants that are now at their 
lowering stage, having had the central 
lower- “spike removed when young, are de- 
veloping a number of side growths and 
forming bushy plants. The plants are now 
ziven an abundance of weak liquid-manure. 
forenia Fournieri grandiflora is a very 
iseful plant for conservatory decoration 
luring August and September. From seed 
sown in March the young plants are now 
in a suitable condition for transferring 
into 5-inch and 6-inch pots. A compost 
omsisting of loam, leaf-mould, a little 
deat, and coarse sand suits these plants 
well, If bushy plants are required, it is 


‘9 inches apart as soon as they 





advisable to stop the shoots once or twice 
during the growing season. In this way a 
much larger plant and more effective mass 
of flower is obtained. 
Flower garden.—The 
Will be completed as soon as possible, re- 
membering that the season, at its best, is 
only a short one. The plants should be 
placed rather thickly together, that they 
may soon produce a good effect. When the 
planting is complete sprinkle the plants 
overhead occasionally with clear water. 
All plants that cannot now be planted with- 
out risk of injury by frost and cold winds 
should be excluded from the bedding-plant 





list. In the event of a long period of 
drought, hardy herbaceous plants will re- 


quire copious supplies of water, and where 
practicable should be given a mulch of 
short manure. Attend r ‘sularly to the 
watering of trees and shrubs that were 
planted late, and mulch the surface with 
manure, if not already done. 

Vegetable garden.—The final sowing of 
Broad Beans has been m: ide, in soil of a 
retentive 


nature, in a cool part of the 
garden. VPlants raised earlier in the 
season, having set a good crop of pods, 


have had the points of the growths pinched 
out. 


Should black-fly make its appear- 
ance, the plants will be syringed with a 


solution of soft soap. A sowing of Chicory 
will now be made to ensure a supply of 
roots for forcing throughout the winter. 
The. seeds are sown in drills drawn at 
14 inches apart, and the plants thinned to 
are large 
enough to handle. Hoe soil. between 
the rows frequently to 
growth and keep the growth free from 
weeds. 
and the curled-leaved Endives will now be 
made, selecting a somewhat shady position 
for this crop. 
water at the roots, for if allowed to’ be- 
come dry they will quickly run to seed. 
Plants of both white and red varieties of 
Cabbage, which were raised during spring, 
are planted out as fast as they 
ready. Sutton’s Purity 
FKarliest Cauliflowers will soon be ready 
for cutting. Liberal supplies of water and 


the 


summer bedding | 


promote a free) 


A small sowing of both Batavian 


Give the plants plenty of | 


become | 
~'. 
and Hrfurt Dwarf 
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5 ™ : * . | 
a sprinkling of nitrate of soda have been | 


afforded them. 
follow quickly 
London. 


Other varieties that 
are Snowball and Harly 
Further plantations will now be 


will | 


made of Erfurt Large White and Autumn | 


Giant. The ground for this crop should 


be as rich as possible, and the plants must | 


never be allowed to suffer from want of 
water. ‘The soil between the rows of main 
crop Potatoes should be kept well hoed 
before the earth is drawn up. <A dusting 
of soot applied during showery 


will be beneficlal to the crop. When sufli- 


cient growth is made, support the stems by | 


drawing the soil up to them with the draw 
hoe. Sow Spinach and Turnips frequently 
for succession. Continue as becomes neces- 
sary to thin various crops, and keep the 
Dutch hoe frequently employed between 
the rows. I’. GALLOP. 
SCOTLAND. 
Greenhouse.—A good deal of extra work 


in the way of shifting plants has been 
necessary, owing to the painting of the 
houses. This has been completed, and the 


plants returned to their usual places. In 


the meantime, a good deal of potting and | 


repotting was carried out where circum- 
stances seemed to require it. Seedlings of 
Schizanthus for autumn blooming have been 
potted off into 3-inch pots. These are at 
present in an unheated. house, in which 
they will be grown until they are on the 
point of flowering. A successional sowing 
has been made for associating with the 
first batch of Roman Hyacinths in early 
November. Among other things now be- 


weathet | 


| 
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ing attended to for autumn display may 
be mentioned Cockscombs and Celosias. 
The latter, when well grown, are always 
effective. C. Thompsoni is ¢ good variety, 
although not quite so showy as the others, 
To attain good results with these plants, 
and with Cockscombs, frequent repotting 
is essential, for if they get starved the 
flowers are produced prematurely and the 
plants are far from ornamental. Both 
Celosias and Cockscombs are benefited by 
a brisk bottom heat until the flowering 
stage is reached; in fact, they seem to 
appreciate this in a greater degree than 
most of the soft-wooded plants. Copious 
supplies of water during growth are 
necessary, and a look-out must be kept for 
aphis. Tuberoses, now to hand, may be 
potted in batches for succession. These 
are grown in rather sandy soil, principally 


in 6-inch pots, each pot accommodating 
four tubers. The pots are plunged in a 


comfortable hotbed 
mences, and while the soil is not permitted 
to become quite dry, water is but sparingly 
afforded until roots are formed. When 
the growths are well started the plants 
are removed from the hotbed and given 
warm greenhouse treatment. During the 
week a number of Tuberous Begonias of 
good double varieties has been potted on 
into 10-inch pots. These make fine speci- 
mens, They are given quite cool treat- 
ment, and the flowers are kept picked off 
until within a few weeks of the date at 
which the plants are required. A sowing 
of Statice Bonduelli and of 8S. Suworowi 
has also been made. These, of course, are 
hardy annuals which succeed well enough 
out of doors, b ut whe! nN grown in the green- 


until growth com- 








BEES’ BULBS IN HOLLAND. 


During recent visits of inspection to the Bulb Farms, one 


of the " Busy Bees" took a good many interésting photo- 
graphs, some of which it is proposed to reproduce here, 
week by week, together with brief notes of interest. 


The Windmill, in the past, has rarely been absent 
from Dutch Landse apes, but it is rapidly being displaced by 
petrol motor engines in its work of pumping. As most folk 
know, Holland as a whole lies several feet below sea leve l, 
and it is the duty of the windmills, and other pumping 
engines, to keep the water level inside the sea boundaries at 
a proper height. This is done by pumping the drainage 
water from ‘the smaller ditches into the larger canals, 
whence it is again raised and poured into the sea at various 
points. It is a curious sensation to pass through the locks 
on the canals, realising that to gain the open sea, the boat 
must be raised the height of a tall man. The water level in 
many of the main canals is seven or eight feet above the 
level of the ground on which the bulbs are growing, There 
is such a canal behind the windmill in the picture. 


The Tulips inthe foreground are trial beds, and it is a 
matter of regret that they cannot be shown here in their 
natural colours. 


BEES LTD., 175s, Mill St., Liverpool 
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house in 5-inch pots they never fail to at- 
tract attention. A few pots of Mignonette 
(Miles’ Spiral) have been sown in a cold 
frame. These are useful after the outside 
beds are on the wane. An afternoon was 
devoted to potting a good number of 
Chrysanthemums into their flowering pots. 
These are mostly bush plants, and include 
a quantity of single varieties chiefly for 
cutting. Sufficient numbers of each. sort 
are grown to ensure a good supply of any 
required colour, and these plants have 
been, as a rule, given pots 10 inches in 
diameter. Provision has been made in the 
ease of these plants for top-dressing at a 
later period. When these Chrysanthe- 
mums were stopped, the tops of several 
dozen were inserted into pans, and, having 
rooted, they have been transferred to pots 
8 inches in diameter. By-and-bye these 
will be planted out, confined to a single 
stem, and potted in late September. 
Carrying a single bloom in a pot 5 inches 
or. 6 inches in diameter, they make useful 
stuff in the early winter months, and do 
not entail much attention. Fire-heat is 
now dispensed. with when possible, but a 
comfortable temperature is maintained 
during cold or wet weather, air being 
freely admitted under favourable condi- 
tions. 

Vegetable garden. — Although the 
weather still continues to be cold at night, 
progress among vegetable crops is very 
noticeable, and, consequently, the work in 
this department is increasing. Onions are 
being thinned, and as this operation is 
completed the lines are dusted with fresh 
soot. Maggot is not very troublesome as 
a rule, but precautions are always taken 
to prevent it. At present thinning is not 
very severely done, as there is always a 
demand for Onions in a young state, and 
if, just now, the plants are apparently a 
little too close, eventually they will stand 
at the required distance. Year by year I 
incline more strongly to the idea that a 
large number of medium-sized bulbs is 
much to be preferred to a smaller number 
of large Onions, and there can be little 
doubt as to which keeps the better. Among 
second-early and late Potatoes the fork is 
at work, as I believe in forking deeply 
between the lines before finally moulding 
up. A light dressing of superphosphates 
of lime has been scattered between the 
rows before forking takes place. Pheasants, 
it is noticed, have been. rather troublesome 
among the latest-planted Potatoes. The 
hoe is kept at work among all growing 
crops. A fine tilth such as may be pro- 
cured by the regular use-of the flat hoe is 
equally as valuable in conserving moisture 
as is a mulch of manure, although it lacks 
the feeding which is afforded to the roots 
by the latter. The .quarter intended for 
the main crop of Carrots has been 
thoroughly blackened with soot. This will 
be permitted to remain on the surface until 
a couple of days before sowing takes place, 
when the soot will be worked into the soil 
by means of hoe and rake previous to the 
drills being drawn. By this late sowing 
and by the free use of soot the ravages of 
the Carrot fly are, to some extent, miti- 
gated, although under any circumstances 
Carrots are always a precarious crop in 
these gardens. Vegetables are plentiful, 
Asparagus continues to be available in 
quantity, Spinach, Seakale, Greens, and 
Cabbages also being useful. Sowings of 
Broccoli and Kale have been made, and 
mounds have been got ready for Vegetable 
Marrows. During the week further lines 
of dwarf French Beans and of Climbing 
Beans have been put out, and a few rows 
of Walcheren Broccoli for early winter use 
have been planted. 

Hardy fruit.—Gooseberries are rapidly 
approaching a usable size, and shortly a 
demand may be expected for small fruit 


for bottling. A considerable number of 
Tronmonger and Whinham’s Industry is 
grown to meet this demand, which is also 
further supplemented. by thinnings from 
the more heayily-laden of the dessert varie- 
ties. Present appearances indicate an un- 
usually heavy crop, so that there are not 
the misgivings as to the supply for bottling 
which. arise in a year of comparative 
scarcity, such as 1918. Red, white, and 
black Currants also appear likely to bear 
heavy crops. Although, so far, free from 
‘*pig-bud,’’ an unceasing watch is kept for 
signs of that disease, as it is prevalent in 
nearly every garden in the district. All 
quarters have been broken down with the 
boe and thoroughly cleaned, and in the 
case of Raspberries the quarters have been 
cleared of superfluous suckers and those 
badly placed. Strawberries promise well 
and are flowering exceptionally freely. 
Where early fruits are desired, if a few 
spare frames can be put over the lines of 
the earliest variety the period of ripening 
is materially hastened. A large quantity 
of runners being required for planting in 
autumn, several lines of the selected varie- 
ties have been denuded of their flowering- 
trusses and will be permitted to develop 
runners. ‘These will be secured as they 
become ready and transferred to a pre- 
pared bed until planting time. Several 
Pears, including Jargonelle, Glou Morceau, 
Louise Bonne, and Winter Nelis, which 
have set a heavy crop which is now swell- 
ing fast, have been watered and mulched 
with rough stable litter. This is applied 
not for any manurial value, but to check 
evaporation, the trees being in robust 
health and the roots under control. Plums 
may now be considered out of danger, ex- 
cepting a few standard trees of such yarie- 
ties as Angelina Burdett, Belgian Purple, 
and Prince of Wales, planted at the back 
of a hardy-plant border. These, however, 
are in bloom and promise well. Thinning 
among early Peaches and Nectarines on 
south walls is gradually proceeding, and 
a good crop is now practically assured. 
The later sorts—Peaches, Royal George 
and Dymond, and Nectarines, Goldoni and 
Stanwick Hlruge—are fast approaching 
the stage at which thinning may com- 
mence; and in their case, also, prospects 
are very encouraging. W. McoGuFFroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Phlox failing (fF. W. Scott).—The Phlox has 
evidently become a prey to fungus, and of 
course it is an open question whether intro- 
duced with the plant or existing in your soil. 
Healthy plants of Phlox usually grow freely in 
ordinarily well-cultivated soils. 


Anchusas failing (Ff. W. Scott)—From your 
description it would appear that the Anchusa 
succumbed to a fungoid disease, though occa- 
sionally after a heavy flowering the plant dies 
out during the winter, Had you sent examples 
at the time of the early decay of the plants 
we might have further assisted you. The posi- 
tion appears suitable. 


Begonia glaucophylla (G. C. Hebditch).—The 
name of the Begonia you send is B. glauco- 
phylla, a native of Brazil. It is sometimes 
known as B. undulata. You are quite right in 
your surmise that the flowers with four petals 
are the male ones, and the others the female. 
Apart from the other purposes to which it may 
be put, this Begonia is a very desirable kind 
for growing in suspended baskets. It is quite 
natural for the flowers to change in the way 
described. 


Narcissus failing (Mrs. F. V. Raverty).— 
There were no signs of insect life or of fun- 
gzoid attack. The exceedingly shrivelled condi- 
tion of the foliage we attribute to the rootless 
state of the bulbs, but from what cause we are 
not in a position to determine. Were the 
bulbs moved when root formation had begun, 
or is the position one of exceptional dryness? 
Hither of these may account for the failure. 
The small size of the quite healthy bulb, too, 
would also suggest some cultural error. 

Plants for border (F. W. Scott).—For a close, 
low-growing perennial try Aubrietia Dr. Mules, 
A. Lavender, and Campanula muralis.- For the 
border you might plant single Pyrethrums 
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Hamlet, James Kelway, and Snowdrift, double 
Pyrethrums Pericles, Captain Nares, Ne Plus 
Ultra, La Belle Blonde, and Carl Vogt, Heu- 
cheras of sorts, Delphinium Bella Donna, 
Hemerocallis rutilans, Aquilegia ccerulea 
hybrids, Aster Amellus in three or four sorts, 
A. levigatus, Helenium pumilum, Phlox 
Laphami, P. Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, P. Etna, P. Le 
Mahdi, Gaillardias, Campanula Hosti, C. alba, 
and Gladiolus brenchleyensis. Yow will under. 
stand that it is late for planting such things) 
now, and very little effect will be secured this 
year. A selection of Lilies, Daffodils, and 
Spanish Irises would assist materially in mak- 
ing a good display. A good annual for the) 
purpose named would be Alyssum maritimum, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Laburnum Adami (Mary Grehan)—tThis ig) 
the name of the Laburnum you send. It is 
supposed to be a graft hybrid, and originated 
by grafting the purple-flowered Cytisus pur- 
pureus on to the common Laburnum, The 
same tree, and even the same branch, bears 
racemes of both yellow and purple flowers, the 
colour sometimes, as in the case of the speci- 
men you send, being dull purple. Here and 
there fine trees are noted, but it is less common 
than one would expect from the time it has 
been in commerce. 


FRUIT. 


Gooseberry mildew (A Garden Lover).—Your 
Gooseberries are very badly attacked by the 
American Gooseberry mildew. Notice must be} 
given to the Board of Agriculture. There is} 
no spray that is likely to be of any great use 
in this case, and your best plan would prob- 
ably be to grub up and burn the bushes when 
they are so badly affected as yours seem to be. 
The officials of the Board of Agriculture will,} 
however, examine your plants and give instruc. 
tions as to the best course to follow. | 


. VEGETABLES. 


Cucumbers turning yellow (J. W.).—This is 
generally caused by defective root-action,| 
brought on either by too heavy waterings or! 
unsuitable soil. When leaf-soil or much dung! 
is employed, the roots are apt to get into an 
unhealthy state. It is best to use good loam,’ 
lightening it, if heavy, with a little leaf-soil, 
and apply the manure as a top-dressing when 
the plants come into full growth, and plenty 
of active fibres are running near the surface. 
Cucumbers should never be heavily watered ; 
the soil should be maintained in a moist con-| 
dition, not allowing it to become quite dry, 
but never pouring in any great quantity of 
water at a time, as this causes a temporary 
cessation of root-activity, and checks growth.| 
All that can be done now is to give water 
moderately for ‘a time, and we would not 
syringe too freely, keeping the atmosphere at 
night rather on the dry side. We should like 
to see a plant, including the roots, as it may 
be that eelworm is the cause of the failure. 


SHORT REPLIES. 








_H. M. H.—From what you say, we should) 
imagine that your trees are growing too 
strongly, the only remedy in such case being to 
root-prune them in the coming autumn, You 
might ask some gardener in your neighbour- 
hood to look at them and advise you.—=— 
J. D. Thorburn.—Write to the Boundary 
Chemical Co., Liverpool, or Mark Smith, Louti1. 
—Wm. Makant.—_The Asparagus stem you 
send is what is known as “‘fasciated,” and is 
by no means unusual. C. Pelham.—Iit_ may 
be that the plant is dry at the roots. Rhodo- 
dendron Cunninghain’s White is a yery hardy 
variety, and we know of it doing well in @ 
garden in your vicinity where the soil is very 
stiff and heavy. G: M.—The leaves you send 
have been attacked by ‘“ blister.’? See reply to 
“©. E. Cartwright,” in our issue of May 16th, 
page 336. Sandys Wason.—The Tulip flower 
you send. is what is known as “ broken ”—that) 
is to say, it has changed from a self flower. 
The one you send is what is known as a 
“bizarre,” but very inferior. H. N. R.—Your’ 
Peach-tree leaves are suffering from a very bad 
attack of what is known as “blister.” See 
reply to “OC. E. Cartwright,” in our issue of 
May 16th, page 336. ; 




















NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—V. M.—i, Veronica gen- 
tianoides; 2 and 3, Specimens too poor to name 
with any certainty. T. W. For.—Calycanthus 
levigatus. B. W. Jeffery, Campanula 
glomerata dahurica; 2, Tradescantia virgini¢ea; 
3, Veronica gentianoides; 4, Polemonium cort- 
leum, an exceedingly finely-coloured form.—— 
Duffield.1, Saxifraga muscoides; 2, 8. trifur- 
cata; 3, S. muscoides Rhei seedling probably; 
4, 8. Camposi (syn. 8. Wallacei).——James Ball. 
—Varieties of Ixia, South African bulbs.—— 
A. Ockenden.—We cannot undertake to name) 
Roses. F. G. C—We do not undertake to 
name Roses. G. B. F.—1, Helianthemum wn 
bellatum; 2, Alyssum spinosum; 3, Pentstemon 
confertus; 4, Gypsophila prostrata. ¢ 














CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





W. WATSON AND Sons. Lrp., Clontarf Nurseries, 
Dublin.—Summer Bedding Plants. _. . 
H. N. ELLison, West Bromwich.—List of FeTns 
Cacti, etc. : 
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Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ribes Menziesii is not bright, but unlike 
nything else and most free-flowering. 
>is distinct and graceful and a curiosity. 
‘rom Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry. 
‘Azalea Caldwelli.—This comes in well 
fier A. amoena and is useful in a cut 
tate in the house. Both are good dwarf 
iwubs and thrive.with me in heavy cool 
yam, though their natural preference 
‘ould be for a peaty soil.—W. 
Leptospermum lanigerum.— This very 
eautiful on distinct shrub comes to us 
‘om Mr. T. Smith, of Daisy Hill Nursery, 
‘ewry. i has Myrtle-like leaves and 
100ts closely set with very pretty flowers 
ith red centres. It is quite hardy and a 
recious addition to flowering shrubs. 
Spirwa Foxi.—The Spirzas are very con- 
ising because so many of them look 
bout the same and yet have different 
ames. This one, however, is distinct, 
ith handsome buds and flowers. It comes 
om Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, who de- 
‘vibes his best plant as 15 feet across, 
feet high, and covered with flowers. 
The Prophet Flower (Arnebia echioides). 
‘This, so called because the dark spots 
a the flowers are said, according to the 
gend, to be the prints of the fingers of 
1e Prophet Mahomet, is a good rock or 
der plant, at one time perhaps a little 
ore popular than now, when it is no 
mger a novelty. It likes a stiff soil 
tyish in winter. Recently I have come 
“ross it more frequently, and one very 
he plant in the garden of Dr. McWatt, 
lorelands, Duns, gave me special plea- 
we, It was in rude health and flowering 
‘eely.—A., 

The Chilian Lily (Habranthus pratensis). 
‘A fine group of flowers of this was 
1own by Messrs. Wallace and Co., Col- 
lester, at the fortnightly meeting of the 
oyal Horticultural Society on June 38rd. 
: is one of the most brilliant-flowered 
lants we can have in a garden... It is the 
ch colouring of the flowers that causes 
us Habranthus—now included in the 
‘nus Hippeastrum by botanists—to stand 
ut in such a conspicuous fashion, the 
tajor portion of the bloom being of the 
tightest scarlet, the inside of a yellowish- 











reen tint. The flowers, each about the 
ze of a Day Lily, are borne in an umbel 
Na succulent stem from 1 foot to 15 
iches in height. A narrow border in 
‘ont of a hothouse, such as the Bella- 
onna likes, suits it well. 


Solanum crispum (dark form).—This 
comes from Mr. T. Smith, Newry, in dense 
bloom, and very welcome anywhere where 
the usual form thrives, as it will over a 
large area. The colour is darker than in 
the usual form, and the contrast with the 
boss of yellow stamens is charming. It 
will thrive in ordinary soil. 

Wild Orchids near Lendon.—I sent you 
last night part of the first fruits of my 
first afternoon of Orchis hunting near 
London. I hardly expected to find any, 
but as it has been an early season for some 
things I thought I must try. I found six 
varieties in flower:—Twayblade, Bird’s 
Nest, White Helleborine, Fly, Buttertly, 
and Green Man.—J. T 

Erinus alpinus on old walls and recks. 
—Those who have old walls or rocks on 
which this plant takes care of itself would 
do well to seek the bright rose and white 
forms, which add to the charms of the 
plant. Seedsmen may be slow to take 
these up, but they should be asked for. 
This season the plant is attractive in vari- 
ous positions; best on walls free of soil. 

Wild Roses in rooms.—Some of the white 
and creamy-coloured wild Roses are grace- 
ful and fragrant in the room, the Altai 
tose among them. I grow it in orchard 


turf, where it is as free as a Briar, and 
valuable for effect as well as cutting. The 


white Japanese Rose (R. rugosa alba) is 
also very good, and keeps well. The white 
form of the American Marsh Rose comes 
later. It might repay one to seek other 
good wild forms for use in the house, and 
for other good reasons. They may be 
grown in any rough spot or even in a rough 
fence.—W. 

Haberlea rhodopensis in Kirkcudbright- 
shire.—On one or two former occasions I 
have referred to the fine specimen of 
Haberlea rhodopensis in the rock garden 


of Mr. W. D. Robinson-Douglas, of 
Orchardton, Kirkcudbrightshire This 
plant, which is now flowering freely, has 


been in the same position for a good many 
years now. It is the picture of health and 
flowers every year. It is not in a position 
in which one would expect to see it 
flourish so well, although it is on one of 
suitable aspect. It is facing almost north, 
but shaded considerably by flowering 
shrubs and small trees, from which it 
must receive a certain amount of drip. It 
is between stones about 1 foot or so above 
the ground level, and is planted in the 
same way as is usually recommended for 
Ramondias—i.e., against and between the 
faces of the s 





| also suit it. 





Cypripedium spectabile.—According to a 
writer in the American Botanist, quoted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for May 23rd, 
this good and well-known name is to be 
discarded and C. Regine substituted for 
it. If, as stated in the article in question, 
this name was given in 1788 and spectabile 
in 1791, it says but little for botanical re- 
search that this last name has gone on till 
now unchallenged. At all events, the name 


C. spectabile is good enough for me, and 

no doubt for most other readers of 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—K,. R. W. 
Corydalis cheilanthifolia.—This is one 


of the best rock plants of its kind and is 
also very suitable for the border in soil 
which is not too heavy. ‘The moraine will 
It is one of the newer Chinese 


species, and so far appears to be quite 
hardy.  C. cheilanthifolia grows to a 
height of from 9 inches to 12 inches, and 
has pleasing, finely-divided Fern-like 
foliage and racemes of clear yellow 


fiowers. It is easily increased by division 
und can also be raised from seeds, which 
it appears to produce freely. It thrives 
in sun, but appears to be equally happy in 
shade.—sS. A. 

Poor-coloured Wallflowers.—I am en- 
tirely in accord with your correspondent, 
K. Bright, page 338, in which he condemns 
the miserable colours of some of the more 
recent forms *of Wallflowers. Some of 
them are positively ugly, that is, if one 
takes as his standpoint the old richly- 
coloured kind, or the best of the golden 
forms. For some reason or other it is now 
considered fashionable to admire weird 
and uncanny colours, which are, by those 
who would appear learned, often referred 
to as art shades. Wallflowers are not the 
only things to which exception can be 
taken, for why Tulips of the colour of lead 
or liver should be admired I fail to see.— 
K. R. W. 

The nightingale in gardens.—I believe 
“Sussex ” is mistaken in what he says 
about the nightingale in the issue of May 
e0th (p. 353). We are nearly 900 feet above 
sea-level, and the nightingale sometimes 
sings within twenty yards of this house, 
the nearest water being close on a mile 
away, in the middle of the ‘‘ Devil’s 
Punch Bowl.’? On Bramshott and Lud- 
shott Commons, both of them above 
600 feet elevation, nightingales are often 
heard. Also, at Thursley Common, which 
must be about 500 feet, if not more, I 
heard one the other afternoon when the 
sun was blazing hot, only the bird was 
in a thick Holly-bush.—J. W., Zuts Corner, 
Hindhead, Surrey. 
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Begonia Lady Carew.—\We generally 
look for Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, 
of the Twerton Hill Nurseries, Bath, to 
bring forward one or two novelties at the 
principal shows. This year, at Chelsea, 
they were given an award of merit for 
Begonia Lady Carew,* a magnificent 
double - flowered variety. The large 
blossoms are of a kind of carmine-rose 
tint, somewhat deeper towards the centre, 
and with smooth, broad petals. It is 
certainly worthy of association with the 
best of those that have appeared from the 
same source.—W. T. 


Double Lilacs.—Devoted to the Lilac I 
tried some of the double-flowered kinds, 
and never found them so graceful in form 
or good in colour as the single-flowered 
ones. This season I like them-less than 
ever, as the flower-trusses catch and hold 
the rain and become very ugly. They are 
going on the fire-heap in autumn. Some of 
the beautiful single Lilacs were lost owing 
to the misguided practice of grafting on 
the Privet or any convenient stock. Some- 
one who knows the good single kinds 
would help us by describing them. We all 
know the showy kinds like L. Spath, but 
s me of the forms with refined and quiet 
colour are forgotten or lost.—W. 





Fiower garden note.—It is possible to 
have a pretty garden without Zonal Pelar- 
goniums or other tender plants that re- 
quire warmth in winter, but in our ciimate 
some of us want warm, bright colours, and 
especially in large gardens, a space for 
bold groups of bright, tender things will 
still be reserved. It may not be in the 
form of a formal parterre or a geometrical 
design. A group of Paul Crampel Pelar- 
gonium, or Pride of Zurich Salvia, or any- 
thing else we may desire may be planted 
when required, and may be regarded as a 
temporary arrangement. I think such 
changes will be pleasant, and can be 
earried out without increasing the garden 
expenditure, and in the future this will 
have to be considered. As I go about I 
notice the country florist has made pro- 
vision for a supply of the usual plants re- 
quired for the amateur’s garden, especi- 
ally as regards box stuff, which can be 
raised from seeds. Among white Mar- 
guerites Mrs. Sanders, the double variety, 
is likely to be in demand, and Antirrhi- 
nums of the modern varieties in separate 
colours are very effective and will flower 
till winter.—EpWARD HoBDAY. 


Magnolia parviflora.—This is one of the 
choicest of June-flowering shrubs, for 
although a few of the earlier blooms some- 
times open during the latter part of May, 
it is, as a rule, in June that it is seen at 
its best. It is now about twenty years 
since Japanese nurserymen began to send 
plants to this country, but many of the 
earlier arrivals were short-lived, partly by 
reason of the weakening effect of prema- 
ture growth which took place during the 
long sea voyage, and partly by reason of 
the plants being grafted upon unsuitable 
stocks. Plants have, however, been raised 
from seeds ripened in this country, these 
growing more freely and altogether more 
healthy-looking than imported plants. M. 
parviflora forms a rather loose bush 4 feet 
or more high and bears fragrant, cup- 
shaped flowers each one between 2 inches 
and 3 inches across. ‘The petals are white 
and fleshy, and enclose a large central 
mass of crimson stamens, the combination 
being very effective. A very similar but 
more vigorous plant, also from Japan, is 
M. Watsoni, which grows quite 20 feet 
high and produces larger flowers with a 
similar colouring. Both are better suited 
for the warmer parts of the country. A 
little peat or leaf-mould mixed with the 
soil at planting time is an advantage.—D. 








J 


{ 
Androsace Chumbyi.— This charming 
Androsace is remarkably well grown in 
the rock garden of Mr. W. D. Robinson- 
Douglas, Orchardton, Castle Douglas, 
Kirkeudbrightshire. A well-established 
plant, growing almost perpendicularly on 
the face of small rocks is this May giving 
an abundance of its bright rose flowers. 
At Orchardton it appears to be facing 
almost due south, and evidently appre- 
ciates the position in which it is grown. 
It is planted between the crevices of the 
stones, and one stone above, which partly 
shelters it from winter rains, appears to 
be of considerable service. This plant has 
been in Mr. Robinson-Douglas’s rock gar- 
den for a few years, and it is evidently 
quite happy.—S. ARNOTT. 


Oxalis Ortgiesii.mThis Oxalis, referred 
to on page 337, is not, as there surmised, 
a hardy species; in fact, it succeeds best 
in a temperature above that of an ordin- 
ary greenhouse. .I have seen it classed 
as a stove plant, but it is far more satis- | 
factory in an intermediate temperature. 
A notable feature is the broad notch which 
is, as it were, cut out from the apex of 
each division of the trifoliate leaves. The 
flowers, which are borne in loose cymes, 
are small and yellow in colour. The roots 
are fibrous without any traces of bulbs. 
This Oxalis is very readily increased by 
cuttings of the young shoots, and the 
plants will grow in ordinary potting com- 
post. It is a native of the Andes of Peru, 
whence it was introduced in 1875.—W. T. 


Eleocarpus cyaneus. — This, which} 
comes to us from Sir Frank Crisp, if given 
the same treatment as a Camellia, will 
flower freely. In its native country it is 
said to reach a height of 15 feet, but under 
cultivation in this country, if treated as a 
greenhouse plant, it will bloom freely in 
pots 6 inches to 8 inches in diameter. The 
flowers are white and bell-shaped, a dis- 
tinguishing feature being the delicate 
manner in which the edges of the petals 
are fringed. The specific name of cyaneus 
is derived from the colour of the berries, 
which are of a purplish-blue colour when 
ripe, a well-fruited plant being very orna- 
mental. These berries, if allowed to ripen, 
afford a ready means of increasing the plant, 
but at the same time it can be easily raised 
from cuttings of the half-ripened shoots 
dibbled into pots of sandy soil and covered 
with a bell-glass till rooted, these flower- 
ing more freely in a small state than plants 
raised from seed. 


Thunbergia Gibsoni.—This new species 
of Thunbergia was noted in good condi- 
tion at the Chelsea Show. It comes near- 
est to that well-known annual Thunbergia 
alata, but it is in all respects superior to 
that old kind. Seed of it was first sent 
from Central Africa, and a specimen re- 
sulting therefrom was shown at one of the 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in the spring of last year, when 
it received an award of merit. Compared 
with Thunbergia alata it differs in several 
well-marked features. In the first place, 
instead of being an annual it is of 
perennial duration, and can be readily 
struck from cuttings as well as raised from 
seeds. Allowed to assume their natural 
character the shoots lie flat on the ground 
and spread for a considerable distance. 
It should be a good plant for growing in 
a suspended basket. ‘The flowers, borne 
upright on firm stems, protrude from a 
large, inflated, hairy calyx, in. colour 
green striped with purple, and are larger 
than those of T. alata, a brilliant orange, | 
attracting attention by reason of its in- | 


tensity. Being easily propagated and 
grown, this Thunbergia should prove | 
valuable for greenhouse decoration.— | 


Wildy 
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Calceolaria Clibrani.—A charge com 
monly brought against many Caleeolarias 
especially those of the herbaceous sectio 
is their extreme lumpiness of habit, whici 
renders them difficult to use in a satisfac 
tory manner for grouping. This canno 
pe said of Calceolaria Clibrani, whos} 
loose, graceful habit of growth and com 
paratively slender flowers have doubtles| 
had a good deal to do with the popularig; 
which this variety so quickly attained} 
Apart from its own intrinsic merit it ha 
also been employed for crossing, and 4 
variety between this and the ordinar} 
herbaceous Calceolarias was, under th 
name of Clarefield Gem, given an awar 
of merit last year at the Chelsea Show. 


Soil for blue Wood Windflowers.—In 
recent issue Mr. Malby says the Woo 
Windflowers delight in a free vegetahl 
soil composed of well-decayed leaf-mould 
sand, and a little loam. While the coin 
post should never be dry, the plant doe 
not require a wet place, and if thj 
requisite amount of moisture can b 
guaranteed during the summer it thrive 
as welt in the full sun as half shade. This 
like so much written about composts fo 
hardy plants, is surely overdoing it. 
have them in various positions in ordinar| 
brown soil, often in Grass, and they neve 
fail in growth or bloom, No manure 0 
leaf-mould was ever given or needed.- 
ANS 


Indian gardens.—I was delighted to se 
in the review of my book (p. 351) the fac 
that the Indian garden is an openii 
house, so clearly recognised. Fashion 
change, but the sun remains, as always, th 
governing factor in Indian life and ari 
And once the possibilities of the open-ai 
house are’ fully grasped by Englis 
gardeners in India we may hope to see th 
development of a really useful and beaut 
ful style of modern Oriental -domesti 
building and gardening. I quite agie 
with your critic that I have not sal 
enough about the actual flowers introduce 
by the Portuguese, Dutch, and Englis 
settlers. I only wish they were more © 
tensively planted in the old gardens 
day. Palace and garden building lia 
always been one of the greatest outlet 
for the activity of Oriental princes. A 
this moment, with sedition so rife on ever 
side, it is more than ever important T 
supply them, and especially their ladie 
with a perfectly safe interest and openin 
for their mental activity. But, apart fror 
the artistic side of the question, this i 
why I am so grateful to you and you 
critic, W. G., for drawing attention ft 
Indian gardening.—ConsTANcE M. VILLIik 
STUART, 


Hybrid Lupins.—I herewith forward yo 
a box of my new Hybrid Lupins, whic 
trust will be of interest to you. This is 
strain of my own raising, the majority ¢ 
the varieties being crosses betwee 
Lupinus arboreus and lL. polyphylu: 
They are as hardy as the ordinary L. poly 
phyllus, and continue in flower from no 
onwards throughout the summer. ‘Th 
varieties of L. arboreus produce spikes 4 
long as those of the ordinary Ll. pol) 
phyllus, and none of them have the a) 
character of producing their flowers ¢ 
irregular intervals up the stalk. At t 
present time these Lupins are a prilliar 
sight, producing sweeps of colour © 
beautiful tones.—J. W. Barr. 

[Very distinct and attractive. Coming ini 
bloom at a good season, and quite hard) 
they seem a real gain. Among a variety © 
handsome spikes we note the following © 
most graceful in form and good in colour 


f 
















Enchantress, Taplow Purple, Daintt 
Attraction, Chameleon, The Bride, a 


Lady Diana.—ED.] 
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\PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


) CLEMATIS LILACINA. 

levOTED as I am to Clematises, I could 
t refrain from planting two years ago 
me of M. Lemoine’s hybrids, and I am 


ad to say they have flowered very well : 
id give every promise of vigour and | 


auty. In fact, I am charmed with the 
e here figured. It is clearly a hybrid of 
montana and something else, is very 
licate in colour, and very hardy. In the 
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Cocoa-fibre, and in June the growths were 
quite small and sturdy. By the end of 
August the beds were entirely filled, the 
plants were healthy and robust, while the 


| bloom was all that could be desired. Con- 
trasted with my own, which had been 
started in heat and hardened off, the 


results were quite as good, and the end had 





been attained with much less trouble.— 
KIRK. 
AMONG THH HARDY FLOWERS. 


CAMASSIA CusicK1.—The best known is 
Camassia esculenta, of which I have some 
bulbs, but I prefer the light blue Camassia 
Cusicki, which reminds one of an 





tumn I propose to plant it at the foot | Eremurus or Asphodel, and is handsome 


é Clematis lilacina on trellis-work against a 


trees, which is a favourite way of mine 
growing Clematises. W.. 





segonias in the flower garden.—I think 
it failures with these may, in the 
jority of instances, be traced to the 
1ctice of coddling the tubers in the ea rly 
ges of their growth. If given too much 
ut to start with the shoots are weak and 
indly, more especially if, as is usually 
* ase, the tubers are laid closely 
sether. A schoolmaster of my acquaint- 
ce, whose Begonias had more than a 
‘al fame, used to plant the tubers in the 
ds in the first week of June, in what 
‘S practically a dormant state. They 
d been stored in a stable-loft through- 
t the winter, thinly Jaid in boxes of 











| preferences in the way of soil or anything 





with its tall, crowded spike of pale-blue 
flowers. My plants grow about 4 feet high 
in good soil. ©. Cusicki evidently has few 


else, and is worth remembering in autunin. 
It is quite hardy. 

SAXIFRAGE Miss SrormMontH.—We see a 
good deal of the red, Mossy Saxifrages at 
present, and there are some very beautiful 
things among them. ‘There is, to me, at | 
least, a danger lest the flowers are made 
too big, as there is an evident worship of 
size at present among flowers. The aim 
of the raiser is to have the biggest possible 
things, and I fear too often the daintiness 
which characterises some flowers is sacri- 


point of view, but many of my friends 
agree with me. Size may be all very well 
with some flowers, but not with others. So 
I am rather dreading too much of an 
increase in the size of the flowers of the 
Rockfoils. A small red-flowered one 
called Miss Stormonth is a little taller in 
its flower-stems than S. Fergusoni or S. 
Guildford Seedling, both of which I have. 
The flowers stand well up above pretty 
mossy foliage, and they are of a particu- 
larly pretty shade of red. It is a good, 
small-flowered Mossy Rockfoil. 

PAPAVER RUPIFRAGUM. — A _ friend 
brought me once some small plants of this, 
which she told me was a pretty salmon or 








ficed to size. I may be told that I am only 
looking at the question from an amateur’s 


orange-coloured Poppy, easy to grow, and 


= 


wall, 


quite perennial and free-flowering. I can- 
not quarrel with the statement, as the 


flower has all these qualities. They are 
accompanied, on the other hand, with a 
prodigious tendency to fecundity, and 
seedlings come up with an _ almost 
alarming abundance if a few seed-pods are 
left uncut and allowed to ripen. Itvis 
almost impossible to attend to cutting off 
the seed-pods of all one’s plants, and some 
of my Papaver rupifragum plants have 
been left to seed. In consequence I have 
too many plants, and have to ruthlessly 
destroy them. They have a tendency also 
to grow again if the least bit of root is left 
in the ground. After all, this Poppy, with 
its orange flowers on stems each a little 
more than 1 faot high, is not tobe 
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despised, and if planted where there is 
room might be allowed to develop into a 
good group in the wild garden. 

TROLLIUSES.—There are now so many 
Globe Flowers, as could be seen at the 
Chelsea Show, that those of us who are 
short of room will be at a loss to know 
what to grow. I have had in my garden 
the old Trollius asiaticus—at least I am 
told on good authority that this is its 
name—and I believe it is. I also grow 
our native one, Trollius europxus, which 
is of so fine form and has such a soft, 
golden colouring that I think it is hardly 
surpassable. Then I have a whitish one, 
called albidus, besides a big one called T. 
Smith, and a few bits of some of the 
newer ones, which are not yet strong 
enough to show their real character. The 
Globe Flowers evidently love plenty of 
moisture, and this is a consideration 
which some of my amateur friends do not 
think of. I have seen a few gardens in 
which were poor, starved-looking speci- 
mens of naturally large Globe Flowers, 
which were weak from want of water and, 
failing that, rich soil. 

A DWARF LAVENDER.—Some places are 
not suitable for Lavender, and I believe 
that there are gardens in wet districts 
where it will not stand the winter. ‘There 
are others where it survives, but it will 
not flower well. .There is a dwarf 
Lavender, with good - coloured flowers, 
which seems much freer in bloom than the 
bigger ones, and which is apparently 
hardier. This I find very satisfactory, 
although I have no reason to complain of 
the others. It grows a little more than 
1 foot high. The foliage is of the usual 
pretty silvery-grey tone of the Lavender, 
but is rather smaller. Above the plant is 
earried a number of spikes of nice 
flowers. Ithink the same Lavender is sold 
under different names. Mine came from 
an Irish garden as the Glasnevin Laven- 
der, but the same plant is listed as Laven- 
dula vera nana compacta. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 
SWEET PEAS. 
TuHus early in the year Sweet Peas have 
been seen in first-rate condition, and two 
or three novelties of note have been on 
view. At the recent Chelsea show Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co. had Royal Purple and 
Frilled Pink, the former a telling flower 
and fine in every way. To those who grow 
for exhibition this should be good enough 
to include in the leading dozen. YFrilled 
Pink is charming, and it is well named. 
This should be specially noted as a 
market kind. <A _ third Robert Syden- 
ham—is a distinct gain in the rich orange 
section, and it may be included among the 
choicest varieties... These kinds will, I 





believe, be on the market this coming 
autumn. King Mauve and Duchess. of 


Portland, again, are two sorts of distinct 
promise. 

Respecting the outlook generally, this 
season plants look well. A week or two 
back one heard of complaints about the 


streak disease. This, however, does not 
appear to be spreading to any great 
extent. Prompt tying, thinning, and hoe- 


ing are the leading operations, and they 
are likely to lead to better results than 
watering and manuring. Undoubtedly the 
last-named phases of culture are over- 
done in numberless instances, whilst the 
former items are frequently neglected. I 
would keep water from the roots until the 
plants are well in flower, and even then, if 
the ground had been deeply moved in 
winter, the lightest soil should have plenty 
of moisture below.: Sprinkling the plants 
in the morning and early evening of hot 
days is favoured, but this is a different 
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matter from ground watering. Faults in 
the latter practice are: The water usually 
is not chilled, and therefore the roots 
suffer; not enough is employed to touch 
the lower roots in many cases; and, worst 
of all, the roots get checked instead of 
helped. The roots of the Sweet Pea dive 
deeply into the earth. Of course, in very 
dry summers watering may be a necessity, 
but this is not yet. 

For the production of big flowers a good 
deal of thinning is done. In the first place, 
each plant is allowed from two to three 
stems only, and the laterals are kept 
pinched out as these stems grow, so that 
there is no chance of their branching. This 
must be done two or three times a week, 
at the same time fastening the leaders as 
required. ‘Tall sticks are used. There is 
nothing neater than Bamboo canes. DEven 
those who grow for sale find that this 
method is the one which pays best, the 
enhanced size of the blossoms meaning 





Aconttum Welsont. 


bigger prices. The labour of thinning and 
tying is not so great provided it be regu- 
larly done. 

One can apply the same remarks as to 

vatering when it comes to giving liquid 
manures. Amateurs, as a rule, only play 
with it, and I have seen a gallon put on 
the ground where it would require about a 
hundred times the amount to reach the 
roots—at least the lower ones. Often, too, 
some fanciful mixture is credited with 
doing wonders when it is nothing of the 
kind. There can, however, be nothing but 
good follow the practice of sprinkling some 
approved fertiliser on the surface about 
the roots during showery weather, to be 
washed in by the rain, and in this connec- 
tion soot should not be forgotten. Another 
item not carried out generally is mulch- 
ing. The first drying day or two is enough 
to make some growers put on the surface 
a heavy dressing of manure, so much so 
that ‘the ground is made cold and wet, 


'especially if the dry weather does not last, 
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A light covering of strawy material ma 
be beneficial, but a thick coating of we 
dung is not. Mulching is not needed ti 


the plants ,have become big. TF requer 
hoeing will do more good. H. §. 


Surrey. 





ACONITUM WILSONI. \ 
Wit one or two exceptions the Monky 
hoods are not remarkable for either greg 
beauty or utility, while, doubtless, the e¥ 
ceedingly poisonous nature of some, if 1¢ 
all, of them has done much to keep th 
commonplaces of the genus out of map| 
gardens. Were it not for the above fi 
probably some of the best of them mig]} 
have long ago found their way into woo 
land or shrubbery in sufficient. numbers t¢ 
display their worth. With the good ga 


den members of the race the case 
different. One of the exceptions referre 


to, and, without doubt, the best additio 
ever made to the genus, is that named ¢ 
the head of this note, which, a few ye: 
ago, was sent home by Mr. B. H. Wils 

from Western China. It is, without que} 
tion, a species of the greatest garden val 
and ornament. Among its finer attributk 
are those of colour, imposing stature, an 
late as well as continuous flowering. Whe) 
fully grown the plant attains to 7 feet « 
more in height, and, as stature is great) 
influenced by soil and climate, I shoul 
not be surprised to find this handsome sul 
ject reach in, favoured places a height « 
8 feet to 10 feet. At Kew, a year or ty 
ago, a bed of it made a fine picture : 
nearly 8 feet high, its deep violet-bh 
flowers in September and October rende 
ing it of much value. In early Septem) 
the flowers on the central or. termin: 
raceme begin to expand, and, thése pas 
lateral spikes are produced from the le 
axils, below, which extend the flowerir 
season to the end of October. In this wa 
the plant is unique; indeed, these later: 
spikelets are of such a size that a great 
display of colour is presented therefro 
than at the first flowering. Good bhi 
flowers in October are rare. 

The nearest approaches to the above a 
A. Fischeri and A. F. acutum, both goc 
autumn-flowering sorts, the former wit 
soft blue, the latter with deep blue flower 
In neither of these, however, is there })r 
duced the fine colour effect or the profur 
flowering. A. japonicum isan autwn 
blooming kind 2 feet or so high, flowe 
deep violet on erect spikes. These plan 
ask for nothing more than well-cultivat 
garden soil.—B. H. JENKINS. 





















NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Polyanthuses.— No other plant W 
flower.so long in the early months of tl 
year as Polyanthuses, and certainly 10) 
will give so good a return for outlay at 
labour. Though they are adapted 
almost any position, I find that whe 
partial shade from trees or lofty wal 
can be given their season of blooming 
materially lengthened. That has bee 
the case this season, when, with dryin 
sasterly winds and sunny spells, the 
beauty soon fades when in open bed 
Under the shade of a Rose pergola I ha 
found Polyanthuses last much longe 
Though in some cases division of the old 
plants can be carried out successfull 
there is in my experience more gain : 
raising seedlings, as there are usually 
more vigorous spike and larger and D10 
effective blossoms. I saw some unusnal 
promising plants last autumn at Nest 
Park, Wilts, from divided plants. he 
seemed to have the vigour of the yearlinl 
but it must be remembered that he: 
spring and summer gardening are the Ll 
dominating features of the place, and I 
pains are spared to secure plants of t 
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‘vere given a shady border at the time of 
fivision, and tended generously until well 
stablished. Without this attention at a 
ritical time they have but a poor chance, 
xcept when the weather is continuously 
moist. I find, too, that unless a good 
\train is procured the show of blossom is 
joor and the colours dull and uninterest- 
ng.—W. S. 

Planting Dahlias.. 
rill be general at the end of May and during 
he first ten days of June. 


‘oung plants that have been duly hardened in 
‘eadiness for planting. The old tubers, where 


ised, may be planted much earlier if young | 
In every case | 


rowths are not very forward. 
ome light protection is advisable until nearly 
he middle of June if the weather 
Jahlias are finding more favour with 
mateurs, as those with limited) accommoda- 
ion for plants in the winter can readily find 
oom for the storage of the roots.—BourNE 
TALE. 


New lawns from seed.—This has been rather 
difficult season for new lawns made with 
eeds, for the drought has prevented germina- 
ion, unless help was given in the shape of 
auleh and water, and even where water 





I am referring to | 


is cold. | 
the | Surpassed 
wublic every year. They are capital plants for | 


is | 


est for that purpose. These Polyanthuses | ROCK, ALP 
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The planting of Dahlias | 
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INE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


SAXIFRAGA CLIBRANI. 
THIS excellent, red-flowered, “ Mossy ”’ 
tockfoil was among the early good things 
raised by Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, and there 
are few to surpass it in brillianey at the 
present time. Its richer tone of colour- 
ing—a brilliant velvety crimson—is seen in 


| this is not necessary. 


tricts subject to heavy snowfalls it may be 


| advisable to keep some through the winter 
| in frames, planting them in spring. 


In the 
West and South of England, at any rate, 
With me the plants 
grow almost too large in two seasons, 
hence I prefer to root cuttings every year 
and destroy the larger ones. They are 
equally pleasing in groups, or as single 


plants, and their long succession of 
| flower and ‘pleasing colour (a bronzy- 


the bud stage, and in its earlier opening | 
hours, after which, in common with not | 


a few of the coloured ‘* Mossies,’’ there is | 


a tendency to a lighter shade. This, not- 
withstanding, the variety is-certainly not 
in its freedom of blossoming, 
which the accompanying illustration shows 
so well. To retain the colour of these red, 
Mossy kinds for as long as possible a cool 
rooting medium is necessary, as light soils 


and dry places. quickly rob it of its 
greatest charm—colour. As I recently 


pointed out, free periodical division en- 


yellow) make them conspicuous anywhere. 
WEST WILTS. 





AUBRIETIAS IN THE ROCK-GARDEN. 
MENTION 


is made by Mr. Arnott of 
Aubrietias growing on walls at Man- 


derston, where he says they do so well. 
There is no doubt that these are fine sub- 
jects for such a purpose, but to see them 
at their best a sunk wall, where they can 
be planted in the natural soil of a border 
at the top, and allowed to hang down, is 
the better place. In dry weather they 


| suffer badly even in the rock garden unless 








Suxifraga Clibrani in Mrs. Agnew’s garden at Hallingbury Place, Bishops Stortford. 


vailable and the means of properly 
 & light mulch is necessary to save labour 
nd ensure success. Moss litter manure I have 
jund most useful, as it is easily broken up 
eo can be lightly applied 


The opening of private gardens to the | 


ublic.—A season or two ago I referred in 
hese columns to the kindness of many owners 
eens in this county who open them to the 
a 
pring, summer, and autumn. It is pleasing to 
ote that the practice is still extending. In no 
astance, in the course of extensive inquiries, 
ave I known of the slightest damage being 
one in such cases.—K IRKCUDBRIGHT. 


Double Primrose French Grey.—There is a 
omplete collection of the old double®Primroses 
a the garden of Dr. MacWatt, Duns, and 
mong them is that called French Grey, whose 
olour is pretty fairly indicated by the name. 
€ is one of the varieties which is not often 
een, but those who admire these old double 


rimroses may well note it for future plant- 
ag.—8. ARNOTT. 


The Tree Lupin.—This is a very showy plant 
f shrubby habit, perhaps rather too large for 
he flower border, but splendid for the front of 


he shrubbery. There are white and yellow) 


Owered varieties, which form bushes 5 feet 


igh, or more in some positions, and bloom 
ery freely. 


nder glass in early spring.—B. I, 


with a shovel.— | 


le on stated days, or at intervals during | 


They are easily raised from seed 


applying ; sures 





| Some as Cheiranthus Harpur Crewe. 


results, and remembering 
given the opportunity, 
their bases, these 


the best 
the rosettes, 
freely from 


that 
root 


should be brought into contact with the | 


soil in the process of replanting. Hide 





DOUBLE ALPINE 
THE ROCK 
DOUBLE-FLOWERED 


GARDEN. 


A Wallflower, presum- 


WALLIFYLOWERS IN | 


| 


ably Cheiranthus alpinus fl.-pl., has been | 


in bloom for some weeks in the rock 


garden, and promises to continue for some | 
time yet, for while the older plants are} 


getting over, young ones, rooted from cut- 
tings in the late summer, are keeping up 
a succession. This has been described by 


a most useful and telling subject for high 
stations in the rock garden; indeed, it 
looks well in any position, and seems per- 
fectly hardy. 
cuttings. In a cool-frame in the months of 
July and August one can strike cuttings 
with certainty, and by, the autumn they 
can be permanently planted. In cold dis- 


It is | 


the hose is used freely; and on a dry wall 
the same must happen in summer 
droughts. At the same time no doubt they 
will survive when well established in good 
open-jointed stone walls. I have quite a 
number of Aubrietias, including Dr. 
Mules, Prichard’s Al, Peter Barr, Souv. 
de Wm. Ingram, VPerkinsi, Potter’s 
Selected, Fire King, aurea, Bougainvillea, 
Bridesmaid, purpurea, and many 
lings. Among the seedlings I have one of 
excellent habit and very free blooming, 
the pleasing mauve blossoms showing to 


seed- 


great advantage. The shade of colour 
of the flowers of this particular plant 


differs from that of all the named ones I 
have. Aubrietias, of course, grow freely 


|} enough on level ground, and perhaps are 


It is readily rooted from | 


less affected by drought, but a suitably- 
built wall or an elevated rocky bank is by 
far the better place for them. 

W. STRUGNELL. 





The Synthirises.—There are two species 
in Cultivation, S. pinnatifida and S. reni- 
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formis. The former, bearing little spikes 
of blue flowers, is a pretty plant, but is 
inferior in beauty to S. reniformis, and 
is, moreover, more difficult to grow. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, the 
reader may well eliminate 8S. pinnatifida 
and grow S. reniformis, with the assur- 
ance that he will obtain a gem of high 
degree. As the name would suggest, the 
leaves are kidney-shaped, of a pretty green 
hue, and almost evergreen. ‘ From among 
these rise short spikes of charming blue 
flowers. 300ks tell us that it flowers in 
June and July, but I have often had it in 
bloom in February and have never had it 
good so late as July. A plant of this kind, 
only some 6 inches high, is a good rock- 
garden plant. At home, in the north-west 
of North America, it likes a moist place 
among low Grass, but with us it grows 
in either a moist or a comparatively dry 
position, where it thrives in loam and leaf- 
soil sor in peat. It is increased by 
division.—S. ARNOTT. 

Centiana verna.—When visiting Melks- 
ham House, Wilts, quite recently I came 
upon a beautiful specimen of G. verna on 
an elevated ledge in the rock garden there. 
Although there are many plants of G. 
acaulis, this specimen of G. verna afforded 
more pleasure than them all. Its cluster 
of intense blue flowers made a conspicuous 
patch on an elevated rocky bank, catching 
the eye of every visitor. It is strange why 
Gentians should revel in one garden and 
yet be so disappointing in another. I 
know one lady enthusiast who treads on 
her Gentians, and, strange to say, her 
plants flower with much more freedom 
than do others I know of. At Tyntesfield, 
Somerset, I once saw a flower border with 
a broad edging of G. acaulis, and at the 
time of my visit the plants were a sight 
not easily forgotten. There were flowers 
literally by the hundred, yet no particular 
attention was given the plants, and the 
path they bordered was tar or cement 
paved—I cannot remember which—but, in 
any case, much heat must have been re- 
flected from this path because it was in the 
open and fully exposed to the sun.—W. S., 
Wilts. 

The Rue Anemone (Thalictrum anemo- 
noides).—This charming little spring 
flower has been called the North American 
Wood Anemone. Its. blossoms are very 
Anemone-like, and it was fora long while 
known as Anemone thalictroides, though 
its blossoms have little resemblance to 
those of most of the Meadow Rues or 
Thalictrums. Its fragile, white flowers, 
with their spreading clusters of stamens, 
are very delicate in appearance, and are 
borne on slender pink stems, each about 
6 inches in height, which carry on the 
lower portion the small, bright-green, 
gracefully-formed leaves. There is a semi- 
double variety. Though perfectly hardy, 
it dislikes a hot and sunny site, for in its 
native country it grows in shady woods. 
A peaty soil and partially-shaded position 
are best suited for its requirements. It 
begins to flower at the commencement of 
March, and often remains in bloom for 
three months.—WyYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 


Primula Sieboldi Magenta Queen in the 
rock garden.—Although a considerable period 
has elapsed since the introduction of this 
Primula, it still holds its own as one of the 
most effective of its family. Magenta Queen 
succeeds equally well in borders or on rock- 
work. In the latter position it appears—per- 
haps owing to the comparative shelter afforded 
by the stones—to be considerably earlier than 
when planted in the open border. I have to- 
day (April 23rd) seen a well-flowered colony in 
the rock garden.—W. McG., Kirkcudbright. 

Tanakea radicans.—This, now in flower, is 
quite hardy with me on the shady side of the 
rock garden, and is apparently quite at home 
in sandy loam, even without the peat or leaf- 
soil some consider necessary for its well-being. 
Tt sends out runners and increases more freely 
in this way in moist places than on drier rock- 
work, to which ‘it does not object, provided the 
position is not too sunny.—S. ARNOTT, Dumfries. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 





PEPPERS. 
I notice your reference to “‘ Peppers’’ on 
page 310, and was a little surprised that 
this name for Capsicums should be un- 
familiar. I realise that it is a-loose and 
inaccurate term, but in the United States 
all economic Capsicums are referred to as 
Peppers. The Pimientos alluded to are 
doubtless Sweet Spanish Peppers, as the 
above word is the Spanish name for them. 
The word ‘‘ Pimiento’’ is used here com- 
mercially for -large, conical, - Sweet 
Peppers, which are canned (preserved in 
tin_or glass). A great many varieties of 
these ‘‘Peppers’’ are grown here, the 


‘Bull Nose”’ being a familiar old sort. 


Probably the Covent Garden Pimientos 
are of this type. Some improved sorts, 
such as Ruby King, have thicker flesh. 
Chinese Giant is an immense and hand- 
some fruit. 

We _ generally use these ‘‘ Peppers”’ 
green, and they are of great assistance to 
the American housewife. They are 
delicious in salad, uncooked, combined 
with Lettuce, Tomato, chicken or fish, 
and they make an appetising garnish cut 
into rings or strips. When using them cut 
out the stem end carefully, removing all 
the seeds and rough fibre. The seeds are 
very hot. They are used to flavour soups 
and stews, are excellent in Tomato sauce, 
and are often baked with a forcemeat or 
savoury Rice filling. Any of the savoury 
mixtures of meat or fish, ordinarily pre- 
pared in ramekins or timbales, may he 
cooked in these Peppers. Perhaps the 
British public would be slow to acquire a 
taste for them, but they are undoubtedly 
very wholesome, and one can make a very 
simple meal look rather ornamental by 
their use. 

New York has green Peppers practically 
all the year round, for the northern crop, 
stored from frost, lasts into November, 
while Florida green Peppers begin to 
arrive in December. New Jersey grows an 
enormous crop of them. Dy the way, we 
call these Peppers ‘‘ Mangoes’’ (another 
misleading term) when they are filled with 
chopped. Cabbage, highly spiced, and 
pickled. ‘ 

All these remarks apply to the mild 
Sweet Peppers, which are not hot when 
the seeds are removed. But occasionally 
(and especially during a very hot, dry 
summer) some of them will revert to the 
fiery temperament of their ancestors, and 
if the cook does not notice this in prepara- 
tion the unwary one who takes a mouth- 
ful of the deceptively cool-looking green 
salad will feel just as Becky Sharpe did 
when she took a mouthful of green Chili 
to cool the ardour of Jos Sedley’s curry. 

HMILy TAPLIN ROYLE. 

Maywood, New. Jersey. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

THE Gooseberry is a very welcome fruit, 
coming, as it does, just after the long 
winter spell of Apples and Oranges, for 
although the tinned and bottled fruits are 
now so varied and excellent, still they 
never seem quite the same as the freshly- 
gathered fruit. 

GOOSEBERRY FOOL.— This is best when made 
from the young Gooseberries as soon as they 
are of a good size. It should never be made 
from red Gooseberries. Take 1 lb. Gooseberries, 
4 lb. sugar, 1 oz. butter, 1 gill of milk, and 
two tablespoonfuls of cream. Put the Goose- 
berries into a stewpan with just enough water 
to barely cover them. Let them stew gently 
until they are quite soft and broken. Then, 
whilst still hot, rub them through a sieve. 
Return them to the stewpan and stir in the 
sugar and butter. When they have melted, 
beat in the hot milk and let it cool. Serve in 
a glass dish or in glasses, with the cream 
whipped and piled on the top. Decorate with 
angelica and preserved green Oranges. 
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CoMPoTE OF GOOSEBERRIES.—Take 4 pint wate! 
4 lb. loaf sugar, 1 quart Gooseberries. To 
tail, and wash the Gooseberries. Put th 
sugar and water into a stewpan and bring j 
to the boil. Turn the Gooseberries into th 
boiling syrup and simmer until the fruit ij 
soft but not broken. Let it cool, then turj 
the compote into a glass dish and serve wit! 
whipped cream or boiled custard. 


GOOSEBERRY BATTER PUDDING.—Take 4 1b. flowy 
three eggs, a pinch of salt, 4 pint milk, 1 pin 
Gooseberries, 4 oz. caster sugar. Mix the sal 
with the flour, rub it through a fine sieve t 
ensure it being quite free from lumps. , Thei 
add the milk to the flour, adding it gradual]; 
so that it forms a perfectly smooth mixture 
then beat in the well-whipped eggs, Take : 
pie-dish of a good size. Grease it well wit) 
butter, line it with some of the batter, abou 
a quarter full. Put it into a quick oven an 
bake until the batter is quite set. Leave i 
until almost cold, then top, tail, and wash th) 
Gooseberries, turn them on to the bake 
batter, sprinkle the sugar over them and 
spoonful of water, turn the remainder of th 
batter on to this and bake for one and a hal 
hours in a good oven. Serve at once. ! 


GoosEBERRY Merincuus.—Take 4 lb. Goose 
berries, 3 oz. loaf sugar, whites three eggs 
lb. caster sugar, 1 gill cream. Whip th) 
whites of the eggs until they are quite stif 
then add the caster sugar and whip togethe 
until it will stand: alone quite stiffly. Place i 
in dessertspoonfuls—shaping them like th) 
back of a spoon—on a baking-tin lined wit] 
white paper, and bake them in quite 4 
moderate oven. When nearly done, remoy 
the soft part underneath and leave the case} 
a few minutes longer in the oven to dry. Pu) 
the loaf sugar in a small steWpan with just i 
little water, and dissolve it; then bring it t 
boiling point and let it boil fora few minutes) 
put in the Gooseberries and boil well for half 
an-hour. Set it aside to get cold. When quit 
cold, half fill the meringue cases with th) 
Gooseberry and pile whipped cream upon th) 
top. ! 
Ton QUEEN OF GOOSEBERRY SWEETS.—Tak/| 
1 quart Gooseberries, 6 oz. caster sugar, twi 
sheets gelatine, 14 pints milk, three leve} 
tablespoonfuls cornflour, one dessertspoonfu 
maraschino, six lumps loaf sugar, and 1 gil 
cream. Top, tail, and wash the Gooseberrie: 
put them in the stewpan while quite wet, anc 
add to them the caster sugar. Cook then 
until they are a soft pulp, being careful tha’ 
they do not burn or stick to the stewpan) 
Add to them the gelatine previously dissolvec 
in a teacup of hot water. Mix well, then rul 
the pulp through a fine sieve. When cool, pow! 
the pulp into a glass dish and leave it in? 
cool place to set. Mix the cornflour with ¢ 
little of the milk, boil the remainder of thy 
milk and the loaf sugar, and when it has dis! 
solved pour the sweetened milk upon the corn 
flour and stir while it boils for six minutes 
Add the maraschino, stir well, and pour int 
a fancy mould of a shape suitable to the glas 
dish that you have used for the Gooseberr 
jelly. Leave it in a cold place to set, and ther 
turn it out carefully upon the Gooseberr) 
jelly. Whip the cream until stiff, _thei 
decorate the sweet by forcing the whippet 
cream through a fancy pipe. 


Girl’s Realm. 





NOTES AND REPLIES, — 


Lettuce and its use.—Good, fresh, home 
grown Lettuce should be in no need 0 
washing. I have had some trouble to sto} 
the -practice, and now see the: practice 
advised in a London paper with the 
addition of ‘‘ powdered borax” added t 
the water! The writer could only have 
had to.do with dirty market Lettuce 
which often comes from France frecklet 
with the decayed manure of the Park 
market garden. With home - grow! 
Lettuce there is no such. need. Goot 
Lettuce is often a close rosette, and 1 
plunged in water it is difficult to get it Gry 
Lettuce takes the oil much better if free 
oi much moisture beyond what is natura. 
to it in a good garden. It should be 
examined and the outer leaves throw! 
away. Vinegar should be avoided—Lemon- 
juice used if any such flavouring is needed’ 
Where Lettuce is plentiful it is a valuable 
vegetable, and is commonly so used bj 
good cooks. To confine its uses to salac 
is a too common mistake.—W. | 

Delicacy of flavour in Parsnips.—I quite 
agree with “W. F.,” page 331, that the firs! 
week in May is early enough to sow Parspipr 
if flavour is a consideration. The large, coarse 
roots obtained by early sowing are useful for 
feeding cows and other animals, but not for 
table. When sown in May the growth i 
quicker, and though the roots may not be s€ 
large, the tenderness, and flavour are far 
superior. The same remark applies also 
Beet and Carrots. The large, coarse roots 1 


a dry summer are masses of fibre, pat fit fo} 
human consumption.—E, H, | 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHERRIES. 
ESE are among the most beautiful of 

irdy spring and early summer-flowering 

sees and shrubs. The flowers, varying 


‘om bright red to snowy white, are gener- 





¥ produced on small spurs, which spring 


m the sides and ends of the two or 
‘ee-year-old branches, and, like all 


able flowers, last longer in perfection 
in single ones. The genus Cerasus is 
W Classed as Prunus, according to the 
est authorities. 

“HE COMMON DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHERRY 
>rasus Avyium multiplex) (Prunus Ayium | 


CHERRY 
(syn. Prunus Avium Juliana).—This forms 
a tree from 20 feet to 30 feet high, the 
branches ascending when young and in age 
hardly spreading; the flowers are semi- 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


| fl.-pl.).—This, the old double-flowered 
| Cherry of gardens, forms a large tree with 
/}a dense, roundish head, loaded in May 
| with drooping double white flowers. It is 
known in some parts of England as the 
double Carone Cherry, and there are 
| throughout the country some fine speci- 
| mens, 








The double-flowered Cherry. 


Sv. JULIAN 
floribus roseis) 


THE DOUBLE-FLOWERED 


(Cerasus Juliana 
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Cerasus serrulata 
This forms a 
6 feet or § feet high, with stout, divaricate 


quite smooth. 


double, large, and of a pale rose colour 
when fully open, but of a deep red or 
crimson in the bud. 





DouBLE FRENCH CHERRY (Cerasus 
|duracina fl.-pl.).—This makes a robust 
tree 30 feet or 40 feet high, which in May 

bears festoons of large drooping snow-white 
flowers. It is the double form of the 
Bigarreau Cherry and the Merésier Renon- 
| culier of the French. 
| ‘THE DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHINESE CHERRY, 


(Prunus serrulata).— 
robust shrub or small tree 


branches, haying but few laterals. The 
leaves are large, pointed, serrated, and 


The semi-double flowers, 
white at first, but before they fade tinged 
with pink, are produced in bundles on the 
two or three-year-old branches, It flowers 
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398 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
about a fortnight later than Cerasus | closely enough to be a variety, as one 


pseudo-Cerasus, and is well suited for | 
planting in the front of shrubberies. 


THE J APANESE CHERRY (Cerasus | 
(Prunus) pseudo-Cerasus).—In ITngland 
this is not often seen above 20 feet in 


height, and it is the double-flowered varie- 
ties that are mostly cultivated in this coun- 
try. They are of ‘various shades of rosy- 
white, and are known under such names 
as Cerasus Watereri, C. Sieboldi, ete. A 
variety, ©. pseudo-Cerasus. James H. 
Veitch, is an acquisition. The plant is 
fully a fortnight later in flowering than all 
known forms of this group, while the 
trusses of deep rosy-pink blossoms hang | 
in the greatest profusion amid the light | 
coppery-tinted foliage The combination | 
of flowers and foliage is excellent. These | 
double-flowered Cherries should be grown | 
on a cool, moist bottom, and if possible 
given a background of Holly or other ever- 
green. 

As showing the value of the double- 
flowering Cherries when cut for the house, | 
the illustration on p. 399 speaks for itself. 





PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS. 
Trs handsome tree is now in flower, and | 
where all its blossoms have been retained 
it is very beautiful. It is, how- 
ever, not often seen in perfect 
bloom in this country, for the 
buds being formed in_ the 
autumn winter frosts, and more 
especially those that occur in the 
spring, when the buds are swell- 
ing, have a disastrous effect on 
the subsequent flowering, the 
buds .being so injured that but 
few of them are able to expand, 
and, instead of the long, upright 
racemes, holding ten or a dozen 
large, lavender - blue, Gloxinia- 
like blossoms, but one or two 
open on each flower-spike. A 
sheltered site, protected from 
the north and east winds, should, 
therefore, be selected, and in 
such a situation the flowering 
has a better chance of being 
satisfactory, though even in such 
a spot a hard winter will often 
leave its mark in a poor display 
of bloom. This year a fine speci- 
men in the public gardens at 
Torquay is flowering better than 
it has for many seasons. This 
tree is growing immediately 
beneath a lofty perpendicular cliff, which 
completely shelters it on the north-eastern 
side. In Spain the Paulownia flowers 
superbly, and I remember some years ago 
seeing early in the month of April the fine 
trees surrounding the large square at 
Ferrol in full bloom, every tree a cloud 
of lavender-blue. There are many good 
examples in the south-west, one of the 
finest being about 80 feet in height. The 
Paulownia is often used with excellent re- 
sults for sub-tropical effect. If planted 
from 8 feet to 4 feet apart, cut down to | 


within an inch of the previous year’s 
growth and confined to a single stem, it 





will attain a height of from 10 feet to 
12 feet in the season and produce enormous 
leaves. WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Syringa villosa.—The various Lilacs are | 
so popular as garden shrubs that they | 
quite overshadow the several species, | 
though some of them are sufficiently showy 
to warrant attention. 8. villosa is a beau- | 
tiful flowering shrub. A- native of'| 
Northern China, it grows quite 12 feet 
high, forming a shapely bush as far 
through. The leaves bear a resemblance | 
to those of the Himalayan S. Emodi, to} 
which it is, in fact, allied, though not 





| none. 
| they get plenty of sun and air, 





Flower of Canarina Campanula: 
photograph tn the gardens at Friar Park. 


| value if 


| would tell us 


authority decided. In the inflorescence it 
is very distinct, for instead of the dense 
head of whitish flowers, which are familiar 
in S. Emodi, 8. villosa bears its rosy-lilae 
blossoms in very large and rather loose 
panicles, sometimes more than a foot in 
length. Some years ago this was sent out 
by M. Lemoine under the name of Bret- 
schneideri, whilst it has also been called 
S. Bmodi rosea. An open and sunny posi- 
tion is desirable, and an occasional thin- 
ning out of the inside branches is attended 
by good results. As in the case of other 


Lilacs, it is an advantage to remove the 
flower-heads as soon as the blooms fade. 
—W. 


Three good flowering shrubs.—Genista 
priecox, G. trifoliata, and the single form 
of Kerria japonica planted together are 
very bright, and create a fine display. 
Coming so early into bloom they are very 
useful, and their value is enhanced by the 
fact that they are of the easiest culture 
in fact it might be said that they need 
Put them into fairly free soil, where 
and they 
care of themselves. G. trifoliata 
and with me young plants 
This Broom is, I 


will take 
seeds freely, 
come up here and there. 


From a 


fancy, not so well known as it should be. 
The habit is graceful, and the rich 


golden-yellow blooms are well set off by 
the deep-green foliage. It is a precious 
plant for the woodland garden, but admir- 
able for the small grower, either in the 
shrubbery or isolated.—BYFLEET. 


The Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis fruticosa).— 
This free-flowering hardy plant adapts itself 
to almost any soil and situation, provided it is 
given a sunny position. This is an old_ in- 
habitant of our gardens, but, nevertheless, 
very interesting, and should find a place on a 
dry bank wherever there is room, for at this 
time of the year, when in full flower, it is very 
showy. It is readily propagated from cuttings 
inserted in a cold-frame in the autumn, and, 
being of rapid growth, soon makes a good 
specimen.—H. 2. 


Philesia Baxitelia tt would be of some 
readers who- grow. the handsome 
Philesia buxifolia, a good illustration of which 
appeared in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of May 16th, 
as to its hardiness. In places 
known to me in the north it is not hardy, but 
there are certain gardens where it stands the 
winter well and flowers freely in due course. 
It apparently suffers from too much wet fol- 
lowed by severe frosts, while it objects to 
strong sun in summer.—sS. ARNOTT. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 











INDOOR PLANTS. 


CANARINA CAMPANULA, 
A QUAINT-LOOKING, great Hairbell, th 


flower as large as that of a Cobwa, and 6 
a very dark-brown colour. What to dj 
with it is not so clear. From a green 
house, no doubt, it comes, but it may liy 
out-of-doors in the south, From Fria 
Park. 

This winter-flowering, and it must bh 
added uncommon, plant forms a yer 


the greenhouse in th 
It belongs to th 
and is a native 0) 


pretty object in 
early part of the year. 
order Campanulacee, 


the Canary Islands, whence it is Sai 
to have been introduced as long ag 
as 1696. It forms a fleshy root-stock) 


whence are pushed’ up stout, succulen| 
shoots that reach a height of a yard o| 
more. The branches that are borne fror 
the upper part spread out, and the flower 
are produced thereon. They are bel 
shaped, drooping, and about the size C 
those of an Abutilon, to which in fact the} 
bear a good deal of resemblance. Thi 
colour is yellowish-red, veined with | 
deeper tint. Complaints are sometinic 
made that this Canarina cannot bj 
depended upon to flower, which complair, 
is possibly owing to its treatment bein 
misunderstood. After flowering, the pli 
slowly goes to rest, usually about th 
month of March, when water must |} 
gradually discontinued. When quite do’ 
mant it may be kept dry till the ne 
shoots make their appearance, which wi 
be, as a rule, towards the latter end of th 
summer. As soon as this stage is at 
the plants should be turned out of thei 
pots, shaken clear of the old soil, and | 
repotted in a mixture of loam, Jeaf-mouli 
and sand. After’ this. they must 1} 
watered, increasing the supply as the roo! 
take possession of the new soil. 






SUNDEWS. 
THERE are several species of Droser 
which have very good qualities ¢ 


decorative plants, in addition ,to the 
extraordinary interest as catchers and 4d 
vourers of insects. They-are grown © 


ceedingly well in the Botanic Garden 
Hdinburgh, where the collection of inse 


tivorous plants is a comprehensive one. 
includes the rare Heliamphora nutat 
from British Guiana, ‘and a number of th 
large-flowered species of Utricularia ; als 
all the best Sarracenias and Nepenthe 
At the present time the Droseras are th 
most attractive of them all. 

D. CAPENSIS is represented by large tut te 
specimens, with spathulate leaves cover 
with sparkling red glandular hairs, 
charming plant when grown well. — 

D. BINATA is equally good, its curious) 
forked leaves tenacle-like, on long stalk 
and covered with little beads of the dev 
like secretion, which is the lure and tra 
of the insects. 

D. spATHULATA has the habit of the con 
mon Daisy, and when grown as at Edi 
burgh it is as sturdy as one. 

There are various other kinds, some ‘ 
which climb by their tendril-like leaves. 
collection of these plants may be grown | 
a Wardian case, such as is generally fille 
with Ferns and stands in a room windoy 
They are naturally marsh or swat 
plants, saturated Sphagnum Moss bei 
the medium they love to nestle among, ‘1! 
of course, they must have all the suniig! 
they can get. In this country D. ie 





folia and D. longifolia are common on 

wet moors where Sphagnum is abundan 
They, too, are worth a place in a garde 
We have seen them established and a 
among the Moss about cool Orchids,—¢ 
Field, 
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CAPE HEATHS. 


7 


Tow beautiful most of these are, but they | 


jo not bear long-stemmed flowers suitable 
lor the present ideas of the decorator. 
food specimens are not so common as they 
vere, neither are good Heath growers, but 
f the demand arises both the men and the 
Jants would soon be. found. The best 
ropagator of Heaths I have ever known 
yas the wife of a nurseryman in Kent 


Sprays of the double-flowered Cherry tn a vase. 


Wany years ago, and the cuttings were 
Iways taken from young plants, of which 
hey had many thousands growing in cold 
fames. The best time to put in cuttings 
3 the early autumn. The pots are half 
Hed with drainage, and above the drain- 
ge are sandy peat made firm and half an 
ach of clean sharp sand on the top. Six- 
ich pots are most suitable. When the 
ots are filled give a watering to settle the 
oil and leave an hour or so to drain. 
ell-glasses to suit the size of the pots are 
ecessary. Inside the mark made by the 


J. 








glasses dibble in the euttings about an 
crowd. 
the best place for them whilst 
with the glass lightly shaded. 
must be wiped dry every morning and 
water given when necessary. They will 
be potted off when ready and brought on 
ia cold pits. Of late years a demand has 
sprung up for Heaths in bloom in small 
pots. 


The watering must be in careful 


rooting, 
The glasses 


hands for it means death if the plants get , made 


dust dry and the foliage wilts. 
The following are good varieties, but a 


more extensive collection May be had if 
desired :—DHriea gracilis, EP. Wilmoreana, 


EH. ventricosa, E. vestita coccinea, EB; 
persoluta alba, E. Cavendishi, E. hyemalis, 
EK: melanthera, BH. caffra, and E. pro- 
pendens. 
either imported or home-saved, but cuttings 
are generally used in this country. 

Q. H. 


Ericas may be raised from seed | 
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| inch apart or rather less, but do not over- | 
A low span-roofed house or pit is | 
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PRIMULA OBCONICA GIGANTBHA. 
Iy there is one thing more than another 
one may say about Primula obconica it is 
that no other variety keeps up such a long 
succession of bloom; in fact it may be had 
in flower the year round if so desired. .But 
there are distinctions even in this almost 
hardy Primula. On the introduction of 
obconica we were charmed with its truly 
prolific output of blossoms. Later we 








(See page 397.) 


the acquaintance of LP. obconica 
grandiflora, equally valuable from the 
quantity of flowers borne, but an improve- 
ment on its predecessor in quality and size 
of individual blossoms. Just as_ this 
difference was observed so we have now to 
eall attention to the remarkable advance 
in the gigantea type, which is quite dis- 
tinct in quality of blooms and in rich 
colourings from the somewhat washed-out 
tints of the earlier P. obconica. In P. o. 
gigantea we have deep rose-crimson, violet- 


| crimson, and pure white flowers. Qne often 
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hears plants recommended for a _ cool 
green-house that are not always a success. 
This insinuation cannot apply to Primula 
obconica gigantea, as properly-prepared 
plants will survive the winter in a cool- 
house so long as they are not over-watered. 
An instance of the hardiness of this 
Primula came under my notice the other 
day. I was admiring a group of plants 
in full bloom in a Wardian case fixed on a 
window - ledge, and complimented the 
owner on the bright show, when a lady 
remarked: ‘Yes, they are very nice; 
you’d hardly think they had been in the 
case since last October.’’ I call attention 
to this to show that people who have 
heated structures never need be without 
the blossoms of Primulas of the type of 
obeonica gigantea, neither need window- 
plant lovers be losers of their brightness. 
For autumn and winter blooming seed 
‘should be sown now. It is best sown in 
shallow pans or boxes, using good loam 
and leaf-mould and coarse silver sand. If 
the seedlings can be started in heat it will 
be an advantage. During the summer let 
plants be kept as cool as possible. _ A 
frame in a north aspect will ensure this. 
Continue potting on until 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots are reached. Stimulants may be given 
after this, but they must be weak. Stand- 
ing the plants on ashes whilst in the 
frames will save labour in watering. I con- 
sider that this Primula is an acquisition to 
window gardeners, because when once it 
starts to bloom, and is fed now and again, 
it goes on flowering indefinitely. 
LEAHURST. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Converting shed into greenhouse.—My 
friend has a detached brick and tile building 
which he is desirous of converting into a 
greenhouse. The measurements are 28 feet by 
9 feet inside, walls 6 feet 8 inches high, with 
span roof and the ends face due north and 
south, with doorway in the latter. The build- 
ing is in excellent repair, timbers being quite 
sound. Will you kindly advise me how to pro- 
ceed or tell me someone who could supply a 
plan to work from?—FLORA. 


[There appears to be little need of a plan, 
and if the present length of the building 
is sufficient for your ideas of a green- 
house you might proceed as follows. Re- 
duce the height of side and end walls to 
= feet, and on this fix a wall-plate from 
which carry rafter or sash-bars to a ridge- 
board fixed at 8 feet or 9 feet high, de- 
pending on the width of the place, which 
you do not give. Sash-bars 13 inches by 
8 inches would be strong enough for a 
house of 10 feet wide. A wider structure 
would require in every 9 feet run 
strengthening bars or principals 8 inches 
by 6 inches connected internally by T-iron 
rods, to which also the sash-bars should 
be secured by screws. Internally, the 
house should be supported by iron barrel 
uprights to ridge, spandrels connecting the 
sides to prevent ‘‘ spreading,’’ with staging 
as required. The roof should be glazed 
with 21 oz. glass, useful stock sizes being 
16 inches by 18 inches and 18 inches by 
29 inches. Sash-bars, wall-plate, ridge, 
spandrels, ete., can all be purchased ready 
for fixing, and a handy carpenter could 
do the work. If the frame of the present 
building would not make a sufficiently long 
house for your needs, all you have to do is 
to knock out the north-end wall and ex- 
tend the structure to what length you 
please with the material at hand. The 
above only suggests a simple span-roofed 
structure, and there are other forms. 
Should you require a plan any builder will 
execute one for you.] 

Hoya carnosa not thriving (T.).—If you 
turn the plant out of the pot, you will prob- 
ably find that the fibres are black and rotten, 


in which case shake away as much of the old 
soil as possible, and cram the roots, after cut- 


ting away with a sharp knife the decayed por: 


| so—for a 





tions, into a pot only just large enough to con- 
tain them, draining it well, and using a well- 
sanded compost of fibrous peat. Place the 
plant in a warm and rather close place with 
a little shade from hot sun for a time, and 
water carefully, keeping the soil just moist 
until the plant shows by its renewed growth 
that fresh roots have formed. This Hoya does 
not want much pot-room, and quickly suffers 
from excess of moisture when over-potted. 


-Zischynanthus grandiflorus is an old stove 
plant that would be appreciated by all flower 
lovers. It may be grown in the East Indian 
Orchid-house in a basket in rough material 
and suspended from the roof. Most of us are 
like the Athenians of old craving after some- 
ping ew. and neglecting the good old things. 





ROSES. 


ROSA SINICA ANEMONE. 
Tris is one of the most beautiful of the 
early-flowering Roses, and if given proper 
treatment it will form a very attractive 
feature in the garden. Although its 
parent, Rosa sinica, is one of the most shy 
blooming of Roses, this is quite the 
reverse. Its other parent is not definitely 
known, but the free-flowering habit and 
the delicate colouring of its blossoms seem 
to point to an infusion of Tea blood. 
buds are white, slightly shaded with pink, 
but as they expand a wonderfully rich pink 
tint is seen inside the flower, the colour 
fading as the blossoms expand, until they 
resemble magnified Dog Roses. To obtain 
the best effect from this Rose it should be 
allowed to grow naturally. I have often 
read that R. sinica Anemone will only suc- 
ceed when planted against a wall with a 
south or west aspect, but my experience 
has been quite the reverse. A friend of 
mine has several finely-grown plants on a 
south wall, but, unfortunately, it is a case 
of all growth and no flower, and no treat- 
ment whatever seems to be successful in 
producing flowers. My own plant is grow- 
ing, as it will, over a mound of old tree- 
stumps in an open position, and always 
gives a fine show of bloom in May and 
June. The blossoms are produced in long 
sprays, which fall over the stumps in a 
very pleasing manner. The foliage, too, is 


The | 


very pretty, and makes the variety doubly | 


attractive either outside or when used in 
the house. The young shoots and leaves 
are of a deep red colour, while the older 
leaves turn to very dark olive green with a 
beautiful shiny surface, the whole making 
a fine background to the light-coloured 
blossoms. The variety was introduced by 
FE. Schmitt as far back as 1895, but it is 
still one of the most beautiful single Roses 
we have. HGLANTINE. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Three good old climbing Roses.— 


Devoniensis was thought a lot of at one 
time. It was sent out by Lucombe, Pince 
and Co., of Exeter, I think, about 1840. It 
has a Tea scent, a splendid shape, mostly 
blush in colour, with a slight bronzy- 
yellow tint. The flowers are large and 
flat, but are not freely produced. It grows 
freely, but one cannot get flowers from 
bare poles, and that is its chief fault, 
otherwise it is a grand Rose for an east 
wall or a large cool conservatory. We 
used to think a lot of the Cloth of Gold 
many years ago. I had it on the front of 
my house in Norfolk many years ago, where 
it did well along with Jaune Desprez, 
another old Rose rather popular at that 
time, but it has disappeared. Maréchal 
Niel was the best and sweetest yellow 
Rose we have ever had—at least I think 
cool-house, but canker will 
destroy it sooner or later. I have found it 
do best on the Briar as a half-standard, 
planted in a well-drained bed of loam and 
old cow-manure.—H. HoBpDay. 











FRUIT. 


PEACH BLISTER. 
ALTHOUGH in these gardens, where 
Peaches and Nectarines are grown rather 
extensively on walls in the open, there is} 
very little trouble with blister upon! 
Peaches, yet Nectarines suffer rather 
severely, this, too, in spite of the fact that 
these trees are treated in all respects] 
similarly to the Peach-trees. In the case 
of Nectarines, I was for a long time in- 
clined to think that some varieties were} 
more susceptible to the disease than 
others, but I have gradually come to the 
conclusion that all kinds are equally liable 
to be infected, and that a good deal de- 
pends upon the season. There is no real 
cure for blister, although some of the pre-} 
parations advertised certainly help to keep 
it in check. To some extent the trouble} 
may be mitigated by covering the trees for 
an extended period with a triple thickness 
of nets, or with specially made covers of! 
light canvas or scrim. But there comes al 
time when these must be removed, and if} 
the weather gets colder afterwards, the 
young foliage which has been made under) 
the comparative shelter of the coverings 
falls a ready prey to blister. Many resort! 
in such cases to syringing with Quassia! 
extract, lime-water, ete., but surely this 
is a mistake. Blister is not caused by in- 
sects, although I readily grant that they 
soon take possession of diseased leaves. 


| Rather than drench trees with cold water, 


which only increases the danger, I prefer 
to dispose of insects by using Tobacco 
powder, and I find that repeated dusting 
with flowers.of sulphur are of use in kee} 
ing blister in check. Careful hand-piek- 
ing of the diseased foliage is also resorted 
to in bad cases, and during the few weeks 
in which blister is rampant the borders 
are kept as dry as is consistent with 
safety. W. McG. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





GRAPE VINES: SOME SEASONABLE 
HINTS. 

YounG Vines are making good progress 
this year, and if well attended to will have 
strong, well-ripened rods by the end of 
next November: An experienced cultivator 
knows how to treat the young Vines, but 
an amateur who wishes to grow his own 
Grapes may have planted canes last 
winter. If he cut down the canes severely it 
the time—prior to the middle of Januavy 
—the young leading shoots will have 
made good progress. I like to retain on a 
young Vine a leader and two basal shoots, 
one at each side. In cases where Vines are: 
to be restricted to single rods I haye 
tried the plan of allowing the Jeader to 
make uninterrupted growth throughout the 
season, and also the plan of stopping the 
shoot at a height of 7 feet. In the winter 
the rod was pruned back, leaving 18 inches 
of the current year’s growth. Of the two 
systems of treatment the latter was the 
more satisfactory. Throughout the 
greater length of these rods they possessed 
four joints to each foot run, with buds iD 
the axils of leaves and rod, prominent and 
resembling small Brazilian Nuts, and 
almost as brown. There was no diffieulty 
in getting such buds to break freely and 
evenly the next year. | 

ScALDED BERRIES.—Many inexperienced 
amateur cultivators think it is necessary 
to keep vineries practically closed night 
and day, or to allow the internal heat to 
become very great before admitting 2, 
and then to open the ventilators very wide: 
It is such treatment that results in the 
wholesale scalding of the berries. I hav 
seen bunches as badly scalded as if ier 
had been dipped in boiling water. How 
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er careful one may be a few odd berries 
‘ay get scalded, but they will be very few 
’ the following treatment be given :— 
‘pout ten o’clock each night the top venti- 
‘tors should be opened about 1 inch wide 
- eonyenient, on the side opposite to that 
‘om which the wind is blowing. Very 
4rly the next morning—not later than six 
‘elock at this season—the ventilation 
jould be increased by another inch. If 
ae day prove very hot, a like increase of 
entiation should be the rule every hour 
eleven o’clock. Moisture will never 
ge on the berries except during the time 
1e house is closed late in the afternoon 
‘Il ten o’clock. 
BERRIES SPLITTING.—If the soil is kept 
jan even state of moisture and the same 
ire be taken as regards ventilation as in 
ve case of prevention of scalding of 


spries, there will not be any splitting or 


sacking of berries. Those of the varie- 
es Madresfield Court, Foster’s Seedling, 
ad Lady Downe’s Seedling crack badly 
hen confined in a moisture-laden atmo- 
yhere owing to deficient ventilation. 
FEEDING AND WATERING.—Some cultivators 
link it is enough, and the right thing to 
>, if they saturate the borders once or 
yice during the summer with very strong 
guid-manure. The best method is to give 
* least one application of liquid-manure 
* approved concentrated manure once a 
eek, well watering the latter in, from the 
me the berries have been thinned till 
qite half coloured. All - sub-laterals 
10uld be pinched out when small, and not 
2 left to grow and cause overcrowding. 
30URNE VALE. 


FIGS DROPPING. 


‘ILL you kindly let me know what I had better 
) to my Fig-tree under the following circum- 
ances :—It is about five years old, and planted 
|@ warm south-west position, and every year 
iows plenty of fruit, which, however, on at- 
ining the size of the enclosed nearly always 
‘ops off—P. B. F. 


[Your Fig-tree is growing too strongly, 
ie result, no doubt, of the roots having 
yund their way into far too rich soil. 
Then a Fig-tree gets into this condition, 
ié fruits, which are invariably plentifully 
roduced, appear healthy enough until 
ley reach a certain stage, when they fall 
ft. This would go on year after year 
less means are taken to control the root 
stem, which, if properly carried out, 
revents further loss of crop. The most 
fectual means of controlling the roots is 
+ Confine them within the limits of a 
‘ick-built receptacle, some 2 feet 6 inches 
+3 feet in depth, and from 3 feet to 4 feet 
juare, according to the age and size of 
ie tree. If possible, some paving-stones 
1ould be laid under the ball, or otherwise 
itin a 4-ineh layer of concrete. On either 
@ paving-stones or the concrete the walls 
iould be built up to ground-level, laying 
ie bricks in cement. An outlet about 
inches square should be left in one corner 
he lowest), to allow water to pass away. 
‘hen opening out the trench, to enable 
l€ suggested work being undertaken, 
nore all roots found beyond a distance of 
feet to 4 feet from the stem of the tree, 
id cut them clean off. The trench must 
* wide enough to allow of the brickwork 
‘ing properly laid; also that the ball may 
> tunnelled under for the introduction of 
le paving-stone or concrete floor before- 
entioned. A few inches of drainage 
aterial should be laid on the floor and 
ered with turf when the building is 
miplete, and then work out a little of 
te old soil from among the roots on the 
‘ce of the ball. After this, cut back the 
of an inch or so with a-sharp knife, 
ad then fill in with cumpost, consisting 
-turfy loam, with a liberal admixture of 
me-rubble and a little bone-meal, ram- 
ing all very firm as the work proceeds. 





GARDENING 


Fill to within 3 inches of the top of the 
wall, which will leave space for mulching 
and watering in future. If not convenient 
for the roots to be enclosed as suggested, 
fill the trench with lime-rubble instead, 
which will serve to keep them within 
bounds for a time. In this case the lime- 
rubbish should be dug out now and again, 
to make certain that none of the roots 
have penetrated it and got out of bounds. 
The proper time to carry out the above 
recommendations would be the latter end 
of October, or any time during November 
next. | 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Caterpillars on Apple-trees.—Can you 
suggest treatment for Apple-trees that are in- 
fested with caterpillars? There are two kinds, 
one green and the other brown.—J. R. 


[The best remedy for the destruction of 
caterpillars is arsenate of lead (Swift's), 
which use at the rate of 4 0z. to 6 oz. to 
10 gallons of water, and apply in the form 


of a spray, thoroughly wetting every 
particle of foliage with the mixture. 


Several sprayings may be necessary if the 
attack is a bad one, and until the foliage 
becomes more fully developed and hard 
use the smaller quantity of arsenate. 
When the leaves haye become well 
hardened a greater quantity than 6 oz. 
may be used for every 10 gallons of water 
required if it is found that a mixture made 
at that strength does not kill the insects. 
The efficacy of this remedy lies in the fact 
that it poisons the food of the caterpillars, 
hence the importance of seeing that the 
leaves are well covered with the spray.] 
Cherry-tree branches dying.—Can you tell 
me why a Cherry-tree should have decayed 
branches each year, as is so often the case 


with Apricots? It is grown on a south wall.— 
TORQUAY, 


[The trouble to which you allude is 
known as ‘‘ gummosis’’ in the Cherry and 
which is sometimes the cause of branches 
dying off in the Apricot, but not always, 
aus we have seen cases where the dead 
branches exhibited not the slightest symp- 
tom of “‘ gumming,”’ death having taken 
place, if not suddenly, certainly within 
the space of ten or twelve hours. Gum- 
mosis is supposed by some to be due to a 
fungus, but it is questionable if the exact 
cause has yet been discovered. The best 
thing to do when trees give signs of being 
affected with the malady is, if they are of 
manageable size, to lift and transplant 
them into fresh soil with which a liberal 
quantity of lime rubbish has been mixed. 
When too large to lift entirely much may 
be done by raising the majority of the 
roots.and laying them out in fresh compost 





of which lime in some form should be one | 


of the ingredients. Planting in soil of too 
rich a nature, especially if lime is lacking 
or present in but a small quantity, is very 
conducive to gumming, hence the reason 
for recommeuding lime rubbish to be 
always freely used when planting these 
and other stone fruits in gardens. We 
have never known lifting and transplant- 
ing, when it can be done, to fail in check- 
ing ‘“‘ gumming,’’ if it does not absolutely 
cure it, and it has a similar effect on 
Apricot-trees when their branches are 
given to die off in the sudden and mysteri- 
ous Manner already mentioned. ] 

Cherry Kentish Red.—I shall be glad to 
know the name of the Cherry sold in London 
as Kentish. They are small, dark—or, rather, 


clear red—and acid. They are only used in 
cooking.—TorqQuay. 


|The Cherry you inquire about is no 
doubt the Kentish Red, sometimes called 
Kentish Black, the fruit of which is small, 
deep red in colour when fully ripe, but 
almost black if allowed to hang any length 
of time after reaching maturity. Another 
variety of similar appearance, but which 
grows to a larger size, is Flemish Red. 
The fruits do not, however, assume a 
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blackish tint, no matter how long they 
hang, and this, in our experience, is one 
of the main distinguishing’ features be- 
tween the two varieties. Both are much 
prized for preserving whole with or with- 
out syrup, and next to the Morello most 
sought after for tart making and similar 
purposes. Of the two, Flemish Red is the 
more acid. Wither or both are to be had 
from any nurseryman who specialises in 
the propagation and cultivation of fruit- 
trees for sale.] 

Autumn-fruiting Raspberries. These, 
like the summer-fruiting kinds, push up 
many more canes than are required for 
fruiting, and have to be thinned out very 
considerably. Now is the best time to do 
this, and if the canes are trained to wires, 
which is the most satisfactory mode, they 
may be left 9 inches apart, selecting in 
every instance the strongest. If the canes 
have to be supported with stakes, from 
four to five canes, and those situated 
nearest to the stakes, should in this case be 
retained. Unlike the summer fruiters, 
the autumn varieties produce fruit on the 
current season’s growth, and to obtain the 
best results a mulch of well- rotted 
manuré should be given as soon as 
thinning of the young canes is completed, 
and watered whenever necessary. 


VEGETABLES. 


TREATMENT OF ASPARAGUS IN 
SUMMER. 
(REPLY TO ‘‘ CANTERBURY.’’) 

WHEN the season for cutting ceases many 
beds are neglected, but that is the time 
the rcots require extra food, moisture, and 
support. In many gardens large quantities 
of manure are placed on the beds in the 
late autumn at a season the roots are 
almost inactive. The roots are not always 
able to take the food supplied them, and 
without top growth it is useless to feed. 
On the other hand, it would do a great 
deal more good given as soon as cutting 
ceased, and in the case of old beds large 
masses of manure destroy the roots instead 
of assisting them. In the case of worn-out 
or impoverished beds, no matter how much. 
food is given it cannot give new life if 
there is no root action, but in the case of 
healthy plants food given during the grow- 
ing season, when the crowns are being 
formed, gives the help required, and builds 
up better crowns. A. heavy dressing of 
salt—say, in the late autumn (November) 

does more harm than good. The plants 
certainly require a certain amount of salt, 
but not when at rest, as given then it sours 
the soil and keeps the roots at a lower 
temperature than the ground. Give salt 
from April to August, not later, and even 
then it should be well washed down to the 
roots, Another point often lost sight of is 
the state of the soil. In heayy clay soils 
the use of salt requires more care, and 
should not be applied earlier than May or 
later than August, and only in moderate 





quantities in showery weather. 3-ds 
which have had little moisture since 


cutting ceased will feel the strain next sea- 
son, especially in light soils resting on 
gravel. Where liquid-manure cannot be 
given, such fertilisers as  fish-manure, 
guano, and salt may be given liberally and 
well washed in. Fish-manure is one of the 
best fertilisers. The proportion in which 
this food may be used depends upon the 
state of the soil. Apply it twice a month, 
in preference to strong doses with long 
intervals between. It is a safe manure 
when ample moisture is given, Guano is 
likewise valuable, but though applied in 
the same way as fish-manure, if of the best 
kind it must be used in smaller quantities. 
There are other foods, such as soot and 
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other rich fertilisers, that can be used in 
case animal-manures are not procurable. 
In the case of light soils, a mulch between 
the rows in dry seasons is of great import- 
ance, especially with young plants. 

Seaweed is good for Asparagus, and 
growers by the seaside use nothing else 
when they can get it. It should be put on 
fresh in the autumn, and forked in in the 
spring, when, should the roots not be deep 
enough to allow the soil to be moved, 
spread a little soil over the seaweed. 

It is well, too, to support the stems in 
some way, while all the berries must be 
picked off to prevent their falling on the 
ground and producing, as in your case, 
thickets of seedlings. 





POTATORS FROM SPAIN. 
Durine the last four years a fresh feature 
which has ‘‘ caught on’’ remarkably well 
is the importation of new Potatoes from 
Spain. Most people are content with the 
description ‘‘new Potatoes,’’ and do not 
seek further information. Whether the 
vegetable is grown in England or the 
Antipodes is no concern of _ theirs. 
Pnough that it be a variant from the old 
Potato, which the bulk of the populace 
endures throughout the winter months. 
Perhaps the most elastic term in the entire 
vegetable trade is that of the ‘‘new 
Potato.’’ In days gone by many tons have 
been sold as such to which the phrase was 
not strictly applicable. In various parts 
of the world Potatoes have been kept in 
peat for several months, and then placed 
on the market as ‘‘new.”? Now, however, 
there is little chance of selling old Potatoes 
for new, the trade being very much alive 
to the difference between the genuine 
article and that which resembles it in 
appearance only. 

In the depth of winter the glass-houses 
of Guernsey provide a small quantity of 
new Potatoes, the quality of which is very 
good, although one notices that each year 
the consignments of the famous Myatt’s 
Ashleaf Kidney become smaller and 
smaller... This regrettable diminution is 
due to the fact that the Myatt is a poor 
cropper, and its cultivation does not in- 
crease the growers’ banking account. A 
very good substitute, however, is the 
variety known as Sharpe’s Express, which 
has found much favour of late with both 
growers and public. The Canary Isles are 
of great importance in the matter of the 
supply of new Potatoes. Thousands of 
cases are sent over in the course of a year, 
and there is nearly always a good demand 
for the tubers, Algeria also contributes a 
Share of new Potatoes in the winter 
months. 
Potato trade, but of late years the quality 
of the produce from the Channel island 
has not been entirely above reproach. 
Indeed, many samples have been con- 
sidered unsuitable to the English trade, 
and no doubt this decline in the quality of 
the Jersey Potato proved to be Spain’s 
opportunity. 

Some four years ago a quantity of Lin- 
colnshire seed of the Royal Kidney variety 
was sent out to Spain. It was planted in 
Andalusia, Murcia, Valencia, and Barce- 
lona with entirely satisfactory results. At 
the present moment there is a brisk trade 
in Spanish Potatoes, which are being sold 
at satisfactory prices. 3etween March 
and June it is estimated that fully 
70,000 tons will be used in the British Isles. 
The Field. 





New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXV. of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price dd., post 
Sree Sid.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 9d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is 
28., post free. 


Jersey is a household word in the } 





“MY GARDEN IN SPRING.” 
[To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. ] 

DEAR Str,—I was exceedingly sorry to 
find that the preface Mr. Farrer wrote for 
my book has so deeply hurt Sir Frank 
Crisp, and as you have published in your 
supplement to the issue of May 25rd the 
interpretation he puts on some sentences in 
that preface, I feel the columns of your 
paper form the most fitting place in which 
I may publicly tender him an expression 
of my regret, and an explanation of my 
view of them. 

I have already done so in a private letter 
to Sir Frank, and have received a kindly 
assurance of his. full acceptance of the 
salne. 

When I read the MS. of this preface I 
understood the passages complained of 
merely as being part of a very charac- 
teristic denunciation by this well-known 
and popular writer against certain 
modern methods of colour-scheming and 


mass-planting, now only too frequently 
met with in rock gardens built and 


furnished for wealthy owners who care 
more about being in the fashion than for 
possessing a personal knowledge of their 
alpine plants. I read it through but once, 
and I did not notice that it contained any 
direct attack upon any individual, but it 
appeared to me to do no more than de- 
nounce these practices in very vigorous 
language, such as we are accustomed to 
expect from Mr. Farrer when attacking a 
system he disapproves. 

I never saw this preface again until my 
attention was called to it by a letter and 
printed enclosure sent to me by Sir Frank 
Crisp. Reading the preface afresh under 
the illumination of his letter, I now see 
that it is possible to read one sentence in 
a way that might be thought to apply to 
the garden at Friar Park. 

I greatly regret that anything, although 
not penned by me, yet to be found within 
the covers of a book which, although not 
of my own publishing or editing, is written 
by me, should have caused Sir Frank the 
slightest annoyance. 

I feel, therefore, that even though the 
most. severe of my critics should blame me 
for having failed to foresee this quite un- 
expected and undesired outcome, they 
must acquit me of any ‘‘ personal vitu- 
peration’’ of Sir Frank or anyone else. 

I cannot even now see how Mr. Farrer’s 


denunciation of the exclusion of rare 
plants by masses of Aubrietias and 


Arabis, or of the lack of good cultivation, 
can be made to apply to Friar Park, 
where, as everyone knows, so much care 
and skill are expended in the cultivation 
of the rarest and most difficult plants. 

I think it only fair to myself to point 
out that the wording of Sir Frank’s pro- 
test makes it appear to anyone unfamiliar 
with the book and the preface, that I had 
myself made an attack upon him and that 
I had wanted him to buy a plant of me at 
an exorbitant price. Whereas, as a matter 
of fact, I have made no attack on him 
whatever, and I have never offered to sell 
him (or anyone else) a plant at a high or 
low price, for I have never sold a plant 
yet, and I hope I never shall. 

I am told by Sir Frank I must hold my- 
self responsible for the opinions. expressed 
in this preface. If this be true, I confess 
that I had not appreciated it, but, as I 
have already said, I had no idea that any 
individual could have taken its generally- 
expressed criticisms of a style of garden- 
ing as being applicable to, or addressed to, 
himself in particular. But if Sir Frank 
still thinks them so directed, and holds me 
responsible for them, I offer him my 
sincerest apology as far as anyone can 
apologise for the words of another.— 
Yours truly, BH. Aucustus Bow es. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
JUNE 38RD, 1914. 

Tne fortnightly meeting held on this date 
despite the recent Chelsea show, Was a bi; 
affair, every available inch being occupied 
Naturally, hardy flowers entered largel 
into the display, -xconies, Oriental 
Poppies, Irises, and the like being seen j 
all directions. There were few attempt 
at rock gardening. Roses were finel 
shown, and Carnations, perhaps, bot! 
border and tree varieties, have never bee: 
presented in better form or quality. Swee 
Peas, too, were superb, and as much migh 
be said of Antirrhinums. Indeed, for 
combined group of these, admirably grow? 
and superbly staged, Messrs. Dobbie wer 
awarded a gold medal. Orchids were wel) 
represented. Only one exhibit of frui 
was remarked, and there were no exhibit 
of vegetables. . 

Hardy plants.—The great wealth o}| 
these, and the ever-increasing number 06) 
exhibitors, preclude the possibility of ou) 
referring to all in detail. The following! 
however, were among the more Gon} 
spicuous. - Quite near the entrance, on thi 
left, Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisj} 
Bagshot and Twyford, set up a bank o| 
Irises, Poppies, Lupins, Pyrethrums, any 
other flowers, with a Yew hedge at th 
back as a foil. At one end were choieé 
alpines, Dianthus alpinus albus, ani 
Lewisia rediviva, the latter full of bu 
and blossom among them. The main ban! 
was teeming with flowers, and probably 4 
few less of these and a little more greener 
would haye made a finer show. Messrs 
R. H. Bath, Wisbech, had,the only grow 
of Tulips in the show, May-flowering an 
Darwins, and perhaps, these belated one 
are not wanted in early June. In th 
group arranged by the Messrs. Wallae 
and Co., Colchester, the visitor coul 
revel in Irises alone, not the every-da 
‘*Plags,’? but the choicer sorts all to 
rarely Seen and all too little known. To 
example, Kashmir White and Miss Wells 
both of fine stature, the taller in rich blue 
and both suggestive of Giant pallid) 
forms, were superb, the fine, freely 
branched stems demonstrating a considel 
able profusion. of flower. Caterina i 
also of the same set in a plant 4 fee 
high, which is a great gain. Then ther 
were hybrids of the Cushion and Fla 
sorts, quite a variety of them, quain 
beautiful, or grotesque, and altogether ou 
of the common. Not least noteworthy wa 
the pure white variety of I. levigata, — 
delightful plant, the flowers pure 7 
colour and graceful withal. Messrs. Ke 
way and Sons, Langport, showed Peonie? 
Delphiniums, and Pyrethrums in Wiei 
usual style. The flowers had, howeve) 
suffered from the heat. Messrs. Godtre 
and Sons, Exmouth, Devon, had a fin 
array of their Oriental Poppies, in colour 
if difficult to describe, that appeal wit 
force in the garden. Mr. Clarence Elliot 
was one of the few indulging in roe 














work, and among his alpines Wel 
Campanula Steveni, Lithospermum: 


Aquilegia glandulosa, and the rare av 
beautiful red-flowered Pentstemon Davi 
soni. Misses Hopkins, Shepperto! 
showed alpine flowers in variety in a wel 
arranged group. Mr. G. Reuthe, Kestor 
Kent, had, as usual, one of his interestin 


groups of alpines and shrubs. On th’ 
occasion the collection  teemed wit 
Orchises, Cypripediums, and  choit 


alpines in pots. Onosma tauricum, Oxal) 
adenophylla, Linnea borealis, Saxifrag 
exsia, and S. Macnabiana were remake 
among many. Senecio Doronicum gave 
fine touch of orange, and Olearia stell 
lata was very good. Mr. James Box, Lint 
Sussex, occupied a corner 1 
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Jyantage, showing a considerable num- 
of choice, hardy things. Lilium Hum- 
ldti, L. Grayi, and L, canadense were 
cellent. Pzonia albiflora grandiflora, a 
le single with golden petaloids, was 
verb, and not less so thecoppery rose of 
onia lobata, a most charming thing. 
‘ses, Hremuri, Primula, and Poppy were 
well displayed, the group being a great 
sraction. Messrs. James Veitch and 
ns, Limited, Chelsea, had fine examples 
Tris pallida dalmatica, Wahlenbergia 
‘eeflora (gentianoides) of which a 2-feet 
ch Specimen sparkled with seores of the 
ar blue flowers, with Lupins, Eremuri, 
@the like. Mr. B.S. Ladhams, South- 
‘ton, had the new. pink-flowered 
igeron, Gb. Ladhams, which is likely. to 
some popular. It is a distinct and 
iutiful novelty, growing 23. feet high. 
ssrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 


2 masses of the showier things, 
onies, Irises, Pyrethrums,  Lupins, 
ppies, and others all in named 
tieties. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
rden, W.C., had a rare display of 


pins, hybrids of Lupinus arboreus, and 
polyphyllus groups. In the former, soft 
low shades abounded, and in the latter 
great range of colour, blue and white, 
“ple and white, lavender, reddish-violet, 
1 other shades. The yarieties, too, 
re noteworthy for the great length of 
ke, and an award was granted for the 
ain. Taplow Yellow, Beauty, and 
Stern Queen were among the more 
table sorts. Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, 
d a magnificent display of Oriental 
ppies arranged on low staging. We 
ye never seen these gorgeous flowers in 
‘ater splendour or better presented at 
y exhibition. Arranged in groups of 
> colour, such as Goliath (scarlet), Lady 
scoe, Perry’s Favourite, Perry’s White, 
imped Beauty, and Lady Frederick 
ore (pink), they made a grand display. 
ssrs. Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, 
1 a water-garden exhibit associated 
th hardy flowers. The Water Lilies 
re in good condition. Miss Willmott 
ita new pink-flowered Verbascum which 
1 great gain, also the very rare Clematis 
‘boldi, both receiving awards of merit. 





varnations.—These were in the finest 
sible condition. From Guernsey Mr. 
Burnett sent a choice assortment, 


ugh perhaps his best vases were those 
Mrs. Raphael, Enchantress Supreme, 
isha, and Mikado, of the heliotrope set, 
* unique Cloye-scented Mrs. Clode, 
ich if not large is one of the most 
yular, Snowstorm, Mary Allwood, and 
let Glow. Another excellent lot came 
m Mr. ©. Englemann, Saffron Walden, 
0 had superb vases of Sunstar, Scarlet 
yw, Scarlet Carola, Variegated Carola, 
1 the original crimson-flowered variety 
these in a capital lot of flowers. Messrs. 
lart Low and Co., Enfield, had a par- 
alarly good display of these flowers, 
ging Gorgeous, Baroness de Brienen, 
neess of Wales, Princess Juliana, and 
Mus, a pure white perpetual Malmaison 
‘iety in goodly numbers. Mr. Charles 
ck, Hayes, Kent, had a small stand of 
lerbly-grown border varieties, which 
racted considerable attention. Among 
*gems of the lot were King George (a 
te white), unequalled for form and 
tity, and the rose-coloured, clove-scented 
een Mary, which has found so many 
nirers. Salome, a fine fancy, and the 
squalled yellow-flowered Cecilia were 
® noted in the group. Mr. James 
uglas, Great Bookham, also showed bor- 
* Carnations in grand style, his blooms 
the yellow-flowered Cecilia surpassing 
size and colour any we have seen. 
8. Griffith Jones (apricot), Mrs. 
otherstone (fancy), and Mrs. Robert 
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Bruce (apricot-orange) all received awards‘ 
of merit, while Rosy Morn, Virginia, Mrs. 
Robert Gordon, Mrs. Elliot Douglas, and 
Queen Hleanor were all notable varieties 
in a particularly fine lot. 


Greenhouse plants.—A great feature 
here was the gold medal group from 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co,, Edinburgh, the 
Snapdragons (Antirrhinums) (representing 
Tom Thumb, medium, and tall varieties) 
being particularly fine. Rose Queen, 
Amber Queen, Maize Queen, Sunset (red 
and yellow), Cottage Maid, (delicate pink 
and white), and Queen of the North (a 
superb white) were all meritorious varie- 
ties. Nobile is a remarkable impersona- 
tion, so to speak, of the pink and crimson 
flowered Dendrobium of that name, and 
attracted much attention, The fulness 
and length of flower-spike were remarked 
in many varieties, while great size of 
flower prevailed throughout. Obviously < 
high-class strain superbly grown. Messrs. 
W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, again 
showed the perpetual pink-flowered Antir- 
rhinum Nelrose, which is very showy and 
beautiful. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Hdmonton, had an effective table display 
of Hydrangeas, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and 
Verbenas. Of these latter the pink-flowered 
Miss Willmott ‘was particularly well 
grown, while King. of Scarlets was almost 
its equal in this respect. These two have 
the merit of free growth, abundant flower- 
ing, and great showiness, and are popular 
with all. Messrs. Godfrey and Sons, Px- 
mouth, staged well-flowered examples of 





regal and decorative Pelargoniums, of 
which a few distinct sorts were King 


George YV., Ettie (salmon), Beauty of HWx- 
mouth (salmon and crimson), and Princess 
Mary (pink). Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, 
West Norwood, S.E., had a very fine ex- 
hibit of Gloxinias and Streptocarpi, Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, bringing Lan- 


tanas, Salvias, standard-grown Helio- 
tropes, and Pelargoniums, and _ other 
plants. Erythrina Crista-galli was also 
remarked. 


Sweet Peas.—The first large displays of 
the year were presented at this meeting, 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, being 
responsible for a superb lot of flowers 
arranged with admirable taste. Among 
the finer sorts were Melba, Dobbie’s 
Orange, Dobbie’s Cream, Lavender George 
Herbert, a very fine vase of well-grown 
flowers, Frilled Pink, Alfred Watkins, a 
lavender-coloured variety, and Thomas 
Stevenson (reddish-scarlet). Messrs. E. W. 
King and Co., Coggeshall, also had a fine 
table group, their best vases being Anglian 
svilliant, Anglian Orange, Anglian White, 
Princess Mary, and Elfrida Pearson. From 
Messrs. Alex Dickson and Sons, Limited, 
Belfast, came one of the finest collections, 
the flowers in every way admirable, rich 
and varied in colour, and well displayed. 
King White, Hilary Christie (superb 
salmon colour), . King Manoel (dark 
maroon), Margaret Atlee (salmon and 
cream), and Phyllis were among the best. 
A very fine seedling of orange-scarlet tone 
was also remarked Messrs. Bide and 
Sons, Farnham, also had a nice display. 


Roses.—There were several large dis- 
plays of these flowers, while one, that 
from Mr. George Prince, Oxford, contained 
several interesting kinds. Tor example, 
we remarked the finely-cut leaved Rosa 
Watsoniana as unlike an ordinary Rose in 


leafage as is possible. The very rare 
double golden-yellow-flowered R. hemi- 


sphrerica was also remarked with some 
three or four of its rather globular flowers. 
The colour is very rich and the plant diffi- 
cult to bloom. R. ochroleuca (single 
yellow), R. nitida (in effect a miniature 
growing R. rugosa), and R. spinosissima 
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were among interesting or rare sorts. <A 
fine box of blooms of Comtesse de Nadaillac 
was very fine. Messrs. Cannell and Sons, 
Kynsford, Kent, had a fine table group of 
Rambler and pillar sorts, the well-grown 
plants of 6 feet or high, profusely 
flowered, and constituting a superb bank 
of colour. Smaller examples of many 
sorts were in the foreground. Exeelsa 
was very rich and good in colour, and 
Dorothy Dennison was particularly fine. 
Blush Rambler, American Pillar (a showy 
and useful single), Lady Gay, and a‘ pro- 
fusion of Dorothy Perkins and White 
Dorothy were also noted. Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Sons, Colchester, had a very fine 
exhibit, staging admirably of such varie- 
ties as» Flame, Irish Glory, St. Helena, 
Carmine Pillar, Maharajah, very intensely 
coloured, and Cupid, of pinky hue. 
Another excellent exhibit of Roses came 
from Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Col- 
chester, who showed Lady Roberts in un- 
usually fine style, the shapely blooms be- 
ing in good colour. Maman Leyavasseur, 
Delicata, the ever-welcome Austrian 
Copper, Pxcelsa, Mrs. B. R. Cant, and 
Blane double de Courbet were also in this 
group. . Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, Berks, 
had- the very fine, H.T. -Mrs. Edward 
Alford in splendid condition. The variety 
is of good proportions, shapely, and of 
cream colour with rosy-peach centre. 
Soleil d@’Or, Louis Barbier, and Comtesse 
du Cayla were also noted. 


Flowering shrubs.—Messrs. J. Waterer, 
Sons, and Crisp, Bagshot, had a fine group 
of these in one of the annexes, arranging 
a delightful assortment of well-flowered 
plants. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Craw- 
ley, had a display of flowering shrubs 
which included Deutzias, Weigelas, Rhodo- 
dendrons in variety, Maples of sorts, a 
fine gathering of Solanum crispum, and 
the evyer-welecome Abutilon  vitifolium. 
Some excellent Astilbes were on view. 
Deutzia discolor elegantissima, with rosy- 
pink axillary clusters of flowers, and 
tibes Brocklebanki, a_ strikingly orna- 
mental plant with greenish-golden leafage, 
which it is stated is long retained, came 
from Elizabeth Lady Lawrence, Dorking. 


sO 





Orchids.—There were several good col- 
lections of these, though, curiously enough, 
no novelty succeeded in securing an award. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, had a fine piece of Odontioda 
Diana, whose brick-red colour rendered. it 
very showy. Miltonia Charlesworthi (pale 
rosy-mauve with crimson base) was also 


good. Cattleya Mendeli Fairy (white, 
mauve-coloured lip), and Dendrobium 
acuminatum were also on view. From 


Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, came such things as Léelio-Cattleya 
Martinetti, with deep purplish-mauve lip, 
Odontoglossum Leonidas, Masdevallia 
Harryana, with Cattleyas and others. 
Messrs. J. and A. MacBean, Cooksbridge, 
had fine examples of Brasso-Cattleyas, 
Lelio-Cattleyas in variety, with Odon- 
ticdas and Odontoglossums. Messrs. 
Hassall and Co., Southgate, had fine ex- 
amples of Cattleya Mossixe, C. Dusseldorfi 
Undine (C. intermedia alba x ©. Mossize 
Wagneri), a very fine white, and Tricho- 
pilia Backhousiana (white with yellow 
lip), very fine. Messrs. Florry and Black, 
Slough, showed Cattleyas and Leelio- 
Cattleyas, Aphrodite of the latter named 
being particularly good in colour with rich 
purple lip. Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stamford Hill, 
showed some fine things as Lielio-Cattleya 
Avoca, Oncidium pulchellum, Masdevallia 
Veitchi, and Anguloa Clowesi, of rich 
yellow colour.’ Messrs. Stuart, Low, and 
Co., Enfield, had Cattleya Mossize 
Hardyana var., Oncidium  varicosum, 
Cattleya intermedia ccrulea, and C. 
Mossiw in variety. Colonel 8, R. Clarke, 
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C.B., Borde Hill, Cuckfield, showed | this renders continuous watering in dry | when syringing must be discontinued. 
Odontoglossum  Ethelreda, 3orde Hill | weather unnecessary. WDarly - flowering | late-houses attend carefully to the trainir 
variety, which is ‘very dark. Messrs. | Chrysanthemums are perhaps an excep-| of the shoots, cutting out superfluous one 


Sander and Sons, St. Albans, also had an 
interesting and beautiful assortment of 
these flowers. 

A complete list of certificates and medals 
will be found. in our advertisement 
columns. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIBS. 

Early Peach-houses.—The gathering of 
the last of the fruits will be followed by a 
thorough hosing of the trees. After this 
they are washed daily until the foliage 
begins to exhibit signs of having reached 
maturity, when it will be discontinued. 
The old bearing wood, as far as possible, 
is dispensed with, this allowing of more 
space for the current season’s growth, 
and to ensure its becoming well ripened. 
The watering of the border has the same 
care and attention as before, for no 
greater mistake can be made than allow- 
ing the border to become dry. The 
ventilators and doors are thrown open to 
their fullest extent, with a view to keep- 
ing the atmosphere as cool as possible, and 
to induce the trees to retain their leaves 
until the latter have performed their 
natural functions. Red spider, which at 
one time proved a great source of annoy- 
ance, has, since dressing the trees with 
sulphur in the winter months, given little 
or no trouble. Whenever liquid manure 
can be spared this is used instead of plain 
water for the border. Early Strawberries 
are now swelling apace, and will very soon 
have to be netted from birds, such as 
blackbirds and thrushes, which are this 
year more numerous than ever. Early 
Cherries will receive a final wash and then 
be covered with half-inch mesh netting, as 
the fruits are fast advancing towards the 
colouring stage, and are no longer safe if 
left unprotected. 

Vegetables.—The further getting out of 
summer and autumn Cauliflowers, autumn 
and winter DBroccolis, maincrop Brussels 
Sprouts, early Savoys, summer Cabbage, 
and the red variety of the latter for 
pickling, has had to be suspended owing to 
the soil being so hard and dry. Several 
thunderstorms have passed over, but little 
or no rain fell, and the outlook in this 
locality at least is becoming serious. When 
it can be done good breadths of all of the 
above will be planted, especially Brussels 
Sprouts, Autumn Giant Cauliflowers, and 
Autumn Protecting Broccoli. In each ease 
the plants will be alowed a distance of 
23 feet apart in the rows and 8 feet be- 
tween the rows. Harly Savoys will be 
planted 18 inches apart each way and 
Cabbages 2 feet. <A further batch of the 
Solid White Celery will now be got out 
and well watered. Old Mushroom dung 
forms an excellent. mulch for Celery. 
Asparagus beds have been hand weeded, 
and will soon have to be done again. If 
pulled up while young, and before they 
have the chance to flower and seed, weeds 
ean then be kept under with far less ex- 
penditure both of time and labour. A 
further application of fish guano will be 
given in a fortnight’s time. 

Flower garden.—As far as_ possible 
labour is being concentrated on the plant- 
ing of flower-beds and borders with their 
summer occupants. Of the ordinary bed- 
ding plants few are used in comparison 
with those of a half-hardy nature, which 
are employed in large numbers for forming 
groups. Care is taken to see that every- 
thing is moist at the roots before planting, 
and liberal waterings afforded directly 
afterwards. A free use of the hoe after 





tion to this rule, as until the roots get a 
good grip of the soil they must.be kept 
well supplied with water in dry weather, 
otherwise growth will be checked. The 
planting of 

Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, and Dahlias will 
be left till last. With the exception of 
the last all will be planted in long 
borders which have been prepared specially 
for them, one border being devoted to each 
particular subject. These borders, being 
situated on either sides of pathways, a 
very pleasing effect is produced when the 
plants are in flower. The stocks are 
planted rather close together to allow for 
the pulling up of single-flowered examples 
without leaving much of the bare surface 
exposed. Two long borders in the kitchen 
garden will be planted entirely with a col- 
lection of the scented Pelargoniums. A 
number of large specimen Pelargoniums, 
both of the Zonal and Ivy-leaved types, 
will now be stood out under the shelter of 
trees to harden before being placed in 
position on the lawns. Large masses of 
Agapanthus in tubs will also be moved to 
their summer quarters near the head of an 
artificial sheet of water; Ere these lines 
appear a border will have been planted 


with Humboldt’s Bouvardia for cutting 
from later on in the season. To induce 
the plants to make free and vigorous 


growth the syringe must be plied daily 
amongst them, and regular attention paid 
to watering. Before filling vases and 
similar receptacles with plants for summer 
flowering they should be cleaned out and 
refilled with new and rich compost. 


Lawns and walks.—The mowing, sweep- 
ing, and rolling of lawns now occupy a 
good deal of time. Verges also have to 
be kept regularly clipped. A few weeds 
having appeared on some of the walks they 
will shortly receive their annual dressing 
of *‘ weed destroyer ’’ and be well rolled 
afterwards. 

Box edgings are now being clipped. 
These look best when the sides are clipped 
vertically and the top flat. The latter 
should be of a uniform width, and the 
clipping of the sides done with the aid of a 
garden line, especially when the edgings 
are straight and of any great length. 

ALS AW: 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Fruit-houses.—When the Peach-trees in 
the earliest house have been cleared of 
their fruits, the branches which bore the 
fruit, and any other useless shoots, will 
be cut away. This will greatly benefit 
those that remain, as the leaves will after- 
wards be the better exposed to the sun- 
shine and air, the result being that the 
shoots and buds become better matured. 
The borders will be tested, and if in need 
of moisture will be given a thorough soak- 
ing. The trees will be syringed vigorously 
every day, ventilating the house freely by 
day, reducing the ventilation slightly at 
night. As the shoots become well hardened 
both the back and front ventilators are 
left fully open. Houses containing fruits 
which are now swelling for a second time, 
or commencing to ripen, should be freely 
ventilated. No heat is required during 
warm, sunny days, but a little artificial 
heat is maintained at night and during 
the day when the weather is dull or wet. 
Hxpose the fruits as much as possible 
to the sun, by tying on one side any leaves 
which over-hang them, and where neces- 
sary raise the fruits on smooth pieces of 
lath. Give water to the roots whenever 
required and syringe the leaves with soft 
water until the fruits are nearly ripe, 





| of from 65 degs. to 70 degs., where plen 














It is wise to delay the final thinning of tf 
fruits until the stoning is well advance: 
Syringe the trees each morning and afte 
noon and keep the roots liberally suppliq 
with water and manure. Give an abun 
anee of air to vineries containing rij 
fruit. Fire-heat will only be required : 
dispel moisture and prevent the dampii 
of the berries, as the less fire-heat is us 
the longer will the berries remain plum 
A light shade, too, will help to lengthe 
the season and preserve the bloom ¢ 
black Grapes, which, if exposed fully | 


the light, will gradually assume a 1% 
tinge. Later Grapes should be looked oy 


often and have the laterals pinched, and 
any berries have been left that are not rf 
quired take them out carefully. Musca] 
should be afforded an atmospheric tet 
perature of 70 degs. at night. Look oy 
these carefully, frequently stopping ar 
tying down the laterals as required. I) 
not over-crop. If Muscats are not pr 
perly developed they never have that rid 
flavour for which this Grape is so we 
known. Afford plenty of water when fl 
borders need it, and apply a stimulant 

every other watering. 


Plant = houses. — Gesneras required 
flower in winter should now have the 
roots carefully shaken from the old 
and the tubers potted up into 5-inch poi 
using a compost of good fibrous loam, les 
mould, peat, and sand. The tubers shou 
be placed four in a pot, and be cover 
with about 1 inch of soil placed loosely + 
the top. Place the pots ina temperatu 














of atmospheric moisture can be maintaine 
and keep the soil on the dry side un 
growth commences. Syringing over-he: 
is not advisable, therefore frequent 
damp all the ground surfaces in the hou 
and shade the plants from bright sunshir 
When the pots have become. well fill 
with roots the plants should be shift 
into others 2 inches or 3 inches larger, a 
in these they may flower. Allow ea 
plant room to develop, as the foliage 
some varieties is very handsome. Ke 
a Sharp look out for mealy-bug or thr 
and on the first appearance of the pe 
fumigate the house with vaporising co 
round. Gloxinias raised from seed soy 
early in the year will now be coming in 
bloom. If at all under-potted feed fhe 
liberally with weak manure-water, whi 
will enable them to keep on flowerl 
much longer than would otherwise be t 
case. It is worth while to proiong Tt 
blooming as much as possible rather th 
let the plants go to rest immediately t 
principal display is over. : 
Cinerarias.—The earliest batch of see 
lings has been pricked out into boxes fill 
with soil containing a considerable amou 
of leaf-mould. The seedlings are prick 
out at about 4 inches apart each way. T 
boxes are then stood in an unheated fral 
(under a north wall) on a bed of ashe 
The frame is kept closed for a few da) 
Syringing the plants both morning 4 
evening. If the sun’s rays reach the 
shading must be afforded. Guard agait 
green-fly and thrip, and directly any isé 
pests are detected fumigate with nicotit 
wool. Another sowing will now be ma 
to furnish plants for blooming in sprit 
Primulas are now making rapid grow 
and need to be potted off singly into sm: 
pots. After potting they will be sto 
near to the glass in a frame with an @ 
bottom. . 3 
Ferns for cutting should not have me 
heat than is necessary, and plenty of t 
should be given from the time they © 
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Lohce to grow. They must also have 
lenty of light, using no thicker shade 
ian is requisite to keep the growth from 
sing injured. Grown in this way the 
ronds will keep fresh for a week or so 
fter cutting. The plants in the various 
‘ouses should be rearranged at intervals 
"a few weeks. Lightly prick up the sur- 
ce soil in the pots and wash the outsides 
§ flower-pots requiring it. 

‘Flower garden.—Many plants in the 
arbaceous borders are now in their full 
sauty, such subjects as  Lupins, 
quilegias, Poppies, Geums, ‘Trolliuses, 
tises, and many others producing a gay 
feet. Coarse-growing subjects -need to 
s restricted, and constant attention to 
aking. and tying is very necessary. Much 
image is sometimes done by storms, but 
iis may be obviated by timely attention 
, Staking and tying. Every effort should 
»made to keep the borders in a tidy and 
tractive condition by removing any dead 
jiage and old flower-heads, especially 
om early-flowering bulbous plants. 


Dahlias.—If not already done, the plant- 
g of Dahlias must no longer be delayed. 
hese require deeply-cultivated and well- 
‘anured soil. They are effective when 
anted in groups at the back of the mixed 


wder. The lawns now require very 
equent mowing. 
Vegetable garden.—lLeeks sown in 


arch for the main crop are now ready 
r planting out. The ground having 
en trenched and manured early in the 
‘ar, it now only requires to be forked 
er before drawing the drills at 18 inches 
art and 4 inches in depth. The Leeks 
e planted at 1 foot apart, using a garden 
bber, only allowing a small quantity of 
il to fall amongst the roots, afterwards 
orking in the remainder with the hoe. 
*eks are gross feeders, and as the sea- 
n advances will be benefited by frequent 
plications of weak liquid manure. 
ants that were put out in trenches some 
ne ago, from the sowing made under 
aSS, are growing rapidly. The soil is 
equently stirred and water afforded 
len necessary. Brussels sprouts we con- 
lue to plant out as opportunity occurs, 
lowing 2 feet 6 inches between the rows 
d 2 feet between each plant. The plant- 
§ of Celery is continued as the plants 
come ready, lifting only a few plants as 
quired, and giving them a good soaking 

water immediately they are planted. 
l@ foliage is damped each evening and 
*quently sprinkled with soot as a pre- 
ntive of the Celery-fly. 


Mushrooms.— An open shed with a 
rthern aspect is the best place for the 
lture of mushrooms in summer. When a 
ficient quantity of manure has been 
epared it should be trodden firmly 
sether and allowed to remain a few days 
fore Spawning. When the temperature 
the bed is about 80 degs., and not 
ely to rise, the spawn should be inserted 
inches deep in the manure, and when 
2 temperature has fallen 4 degs. or 
legs. cover the surface with 2 inches of 
ash loam, beating it firm with the back 
a spade. A covering of straw should 
mm be placed over the bed to prevent 
aporation. In a few weeks remove the 
vering and if the surface is found to be 
Y give a gentle watering, afterwards 
placing the covering. Damp the walls 
d surroundings twice daily and keep 
* shed as cool:as possible. 


FF, W. GALLOP. 


SCOTLAND. 
*ruit.—Where Peaches are ripening 
der glass it is usual to loosely fasten 
ts under the trees in order that the ripe 
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fruits may be caught when falling. If, 
however, the trees are examined daily but 
few of the crop will be lost, and it is an 
easy matter to decide which must be 
picked and which will hang for a few more 
days. The house must now be freely ven- 
tilated, and, unless on cold nights, a little 
top air is advisable. Leaves overhanging 
the fruit should be removed in order that 
a good colour may be secured, and while 
the borders must not be permitted to  be- 
come dry, it is advisable to withhold water 


so far as possible until the crop is 
gathered. The foliage will now be sufii- 


ciently robust to withstand the attacks of 
insects until the syringe can be got to work 
again. In the case of ripening Grapes, 
also, liberal ventilation is needed, and 
here, too, a chink of air may be with ad- 
vantage allowed during the night. Natur- 
ally, there must be a little warmth in the 
pipes in order that a comfortable and 
buoyant atmosphere—so essential to 
Grapes on the point of ripening—may be 
assured. Where a mulch is not objected 
to, a covering of strawy litter or of dried 
Bracken is of advantage in keeping down 
dust, and, in addition, such a mulch pre- 
vents undue evaporation. It is not advis- 
able to allow Vine-borders to become dry 
at any period, and the necessary attention 
must be paid in this respect. Opinions 
differ, of course, as to what constitutes 
dryness ; but it is safe to bear in mind that 
if the roots do not find plenty of moisture 
for their needs close at hand they will 
descend in search of it, and probably lay 
up trouble for the future in the way of un- 
ripe wood or of shanking. During the 
week a few young Vines, raised from eyes 
and ultimately intended for pots, have 
been put into 6-inch pots. These will be 
grown on in a warmish temperature until 
they attain their season’s growth, never 
being permitted to become  pot-bound. 
Some young Figs have been put into the 
pots in which they will fruit, and are being 
kept in a rather warm and moist atmo- 
sphere just at present. Out-of-doors the 
crop is practically assured, and signs are 
not wanting that the yield all round will 
be heavy. 

Flower borders. — Stakes have been 
placed to Carnations in order that no delay 
or risk of breaking the stems may take 
place when ties become necessary. <A 
large number of May-flowering Tulips, 
from which the blooms have been eut, have 
been lifted and planted closely in another 
quarter in order to ripen off. The border 
in which they were grown has been utilised 


for Salvias, Eupatoriums, and similar 
winter-flowering plants, which will be 


lifted in September. A quantity of late- 
struck Chrysanthemums, such as Sylvia 
Slade, Market Red, Sceur Melanie, and 
other free-flowering kinds, has likewise 
been planted out. Occasionally these 
bloom where they are put out, but, in any 
case, they are valuable, as in the event of 
early frosts threatening they can be lifted 
and potted. These are always very useful 
for cutting. Thinning goes on among the 


annuals. A period of dry weather has 
meantime checked the depredations of 


Slugs, and as growth is now rapid, the 
annuals will soon be out of danger from 
these pests. A watch is being kept for 
aphis and mildew upon 

Roses.—So far, there are no signs of these. 
Gloire de Dijon and Réve d’Or are now 
plentiful, and some old pieces of Fellen- 
berg and Fabvier are beginning to show 
colour. Suckers upon a number of new 
varieties planted in February are trouble- 
some, and are being broken out cleanly 
wherever possible. Among hardy plants a 
collection of Ponies is attractive, Irises 
begin to be numerous, and Anchusas are 
notable. A sowing of the Dropmore 
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variety made about this time will be useful 
another year. Presently Polyanthuses will 
be lifted, divided and planted in a north- 
erly exposure until they are again re- 
quired, and a sowing of Forget-me-not and 
Canterbury Bells has been made. The 
planting of Tufted Pansies has been almost 
completed, and as time has permitted, a 
little attention has been paid to climbing 
plants on walls. On an old wall hundreds 
of Erinus alpinus and the Kenilworth Ivy 
(Linaria Cymbalaria) are providing sheets 
of bloom and are highly attractive. 
Vegetable garden.—During the week 
considerable progress has been made with 
the cleaning and forking of a large area of 
late Potatoes. Further supplies of 
Turnips have been sown in shallow drills 
in which a light dressing of salt was 
sprinkled. These are now given a rather 
moist situation. Following the usual prac- 
tice in these gardens, the main crop of 
Carrots has at length been sown. In order 
to obviate thinning, the seed was freely 
mixed with sea sand and a little soot was 
also added. The mixture was then sown 
very thinly, but, as has already been said, 
Carrots here are at the best a precarious 
crop. A few lines of the useful Celeriac 
have been put out on a rather retentive 
quarter, which was during the winter 
deeply worked. Celeriac requires plenty 
of space, the distance allowed being 2 feet 
between the lines and 18 inches from plant 
to plant. A breadth of Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower has been got out, but the bulk 
of this valuable variety will not be planted 
until the season is further advanced. Suc- 
cessional plantings of Cabbages of an 
early-hearting kind have been made, and 
a sufficient quantity of Red Cabbages has 











Murillo Double Tulips. It would be difficult to 
over-estimate the value and advantage of seeing the bulbs 
growing and flowering in the tields, particularly when 
beds of different sorts are grown side by side. There are 
sure to be a few varieties which stand out conspicuously 
from the rest—and there are hundreds grown. It is with 
the object of keeping in touch with the best that “The 
Bees” inspect each year bulb farms covering nearly two 
thousand acres. Every Tulip flower is cut oft 
by hand as soon as the beds are “rogued” or passed 
as “true.” Men, women, boys, and girls are all pressed 
into the work, and they become very adept. Every loose 
petal is picked off, leaving the beds spick and span. No use 
is made of the flowers; they are taken along the canals 
in huge boatloads, and dumped in heaps to rot. ; 

The costumes of the workers in the bulb fields 
are disappointing to anyone who expects to see the old Dutch 
dress. Even the wooden sabots are rapidly disappearing, and 
you could scarcely tell the people from English workers. Only 
in one or two places in North Holland is the Dutchman to 
be seen in all the glory of wide trousers and loose blouse. 


BEES LTD., 175s, Mill St., Liverpool 
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is carried out as becomes needful, and 
attention is paid to successional sowings 
of these and of Broad Beans. A further 
line of Climbing French Beans, as well as 
others of the dwarf varieties, has been 
sown. The hoe is kept at work among 
Onions. Those from autumn sowing are 
now being used. AS was anticipated from 
the excessive growth, as a result of the 
mild winter, bolting is more prevalent 
than usual. Thinning in the case of the 
more advanced lines of sown-out varieties 
is being gradually done, and occasional 
dustings of soot are valuable. Globe 
Artichokes are now fit for cutting: 


Stove and conservatory.—The display in 
these is now to a considerable extent dis- 
counted by the increasing attractions out- 
of-doors. At the same time there is no 
relaxation in the matter of attention ; as a 
matter of fact, between rearranging, re- 
potting, and watering the pressure of work 
is never greater. Watering especially 
forms a large item in the day’s work, and 
an effort is made to do this and the neces- 
sary cleaning up as early in the morning 
as is possible. In the stove the hardier 
of the usual occupants may be removed to 
cooler houses or to pits in order that fast- 
growing specimens of more tender plants 
may have ample room in which to extend, 
and in which they canbe displayed to 
better advantage. Tire-heat will be neces- 
sary for some time yet, but, as in unheated 
houses the minimum temperature at pre- 
sent registered during the night is not fall- 
ing below 60 degs., it will be obvious that 
a very small fire is needed to maintain the 
requisite heat in the stove. 

Bougainvillea glabra will succeed dur- 
ing summer in the conservatory. Young 
growths must be regularly inspected for 
aphis, which should. be promptly dealt 
with. Where that popular Rose Maréchal 
Niel is grown in the conservatory, imme- 
diately the last flowers are eut, the plants 
ought to be attended to. Some prefer to 
eut out all except the young growths, and 
to lay these in thinly for the production 
of the next crop of flowers ; but whatever 
method of pruning is followed the knife 
should be freely used, and, above all, every 
weak or immature shoot should be cut out. 
Overcrowding is fatal to satisfactory re- 
sults in the case of Maréchal Niel. Other 
climbing plants may with advantage be 
lightly thinned as occasion arises. There 
is now no difliculty in making a bright and 
varied display in conservatory or green- 
house, but care must be taken to have 
plenty of successional subjects coming 
along. W. McGuFroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Right to remove Rose-tree and Rhubarb 
(Hopeful).—i am afraid you cannot do 
anything, because there does not appear to 
be any agreement in writing, and I sup- 
pose there is’another tenant in possession, 
and it is that tenant who refuses to let you 
remove these goods from the garden. You 
are not even entitled to claim compensa- 
tion now, so far as I can see, because you 
have not given proper notice.—LARRISTER. 


Compensation for improvements (/’. WV. 
W.).—Is yours a farm or is it a private 
house with a garden attached to it? If 
the former you should be able to claim 
compensation for the six loads of manure, 
put if the latter you would not be in a 
position to claim, In any case you will 
not be at liberty to remove Currant and 
Gooseberry bushes unless your holding 
was let to you for the purposes of a mar- 
ket garden by special agreement to that 
effect in writing —DARRISTER. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_———— 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge vf corres- 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING; 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pur- 
Lisuer. Zhe name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 


separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to im the issue 
immediately following their receipt. _ We do not 
reply to quertes by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named showd send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 


Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Cobeea scandens as a balcony climber (C.). 
—Yes; this is an excellent plant for the decora- 
tion of balconies, or for training round 
window-sills or in porches. It grows rapidly, 
and flowers freely in warm weather, and a 
little cold does not injure it. 


The Night-scented Stock (Matthiola bicornis) 
(F.).—Amongst night-scented flowering plants 
this is one of the best. Its flowers, being of a 
dull colour, would probably be passed by un- 
noticed were it not for the delicious perfume 
they emit as soon as the sun goes down. 


Paulownia imperialis (H. Marmaduke Lang- 
dale).—This comes from Japan, and is not suit- 
able for our climate generally. It comes into 
flower and leaf so early that if the winter is 
mild and the spring late, the buds. and often 
the young leaves, are injured by late frosts, 
otherwise there may be a lovely bloom. In 
countries a little warmer than Britain this 
tree is very beatitiful and much-used in public 
eardens and even for street planting. If the 
young trees are cut back annually they make 
strong shoots, bearing enormous leaves. The 
tree does best on a light loam. See p..398. 


Roses with green centres (M. Ea rdley-VWil- 
mot).—The green centres in the flowers you 
send are usually caused by a check of some 
kind, such, for. instance, as a spring frost. 
Where it is possible to detect these green- 
centred blooms, it is a good plan to remove 
them early and encourage the smaller buds. 
Another cause may be that the soil in which 
the plant is growing is exhausted, in which 
case a mulch of rotten’ manure and frequent 
waterings would do, much good. Some Roses 
are more liable to suffer in this way than 
others, and all such should be discarded. The 
flower you send in evidently that of an H.P. 
variety. 

Madonna Lilies diseased (D. B. Gotch).— 
Your Madonna Lilies. have been attacked by 
that terrible disease (undoubtedly of fungoid 
origin) which has de&Stroyed them wholesale in 
many gardens in which at one time they used 
to do well. Various remedies have been tried, 
but up to the present none of them seem to 
have given general satisfaction. Spraying the 
plants with a solution of 2 oz. of sulphide of 
potassium dissolved in 3 gallons of water’ has 
been recommended, at the same time remov- 
ing any decaying foliage and burning it. Lift- 
ing the bulbs and shaking them up in a bag of 
sulphur have in some cases proved efficacious, 
while lifting and baking the bulbs in the sun 
and. replanting in fresh soil have in some cases 
been found successful. : 


Azaleas dropping their leaves (4.).—There 
may be more than one cause for this. Hither 
the roots may have perished through careless 
watering, or the soil may have _come into 
and remained in too dry a state. The roots of 
the Azalea are hair-like fibres, and these 
quickly perish when the soil becomes sour and 
surcharged with moisture, or is dust dry. All 
that can be done now is to cut the plants in 
somewhat and water carefully. If not too 
much injured, they will break into fresh 
erowth. By no means repot, but if the drain- 
age is clogged, that. should be put right, and 


if the soil has become very dry in the centre, 








of the ball, the pots should be placed in a tu 
of water for a time, until every particle of so 
in them is thoroughly moistened. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Yew hedges bare at the bottom (IV. G. L.)- 
You may cut down your Yew hedges fair) 
hard, but at the same time the pruning mu; 
not be of too drastic a nature. The best tim} 
to do this is as soon as the harsh winds ¢ 
early spring are over. A’ very importa; 
matter in connection with old hedges, such ¢ 
yours is, is that the ground in all probabili* 
is in a very impoverished state and a stimi 
lant would be of great service. It is also likel 
to be very dry. If so, you might, when prui 


és | ing is done, loosen the surface of the groun 
more than one query is sent each should be on a | 


and give a thorough soaking of water. The! 
give a top-dressing of loam and manure, wate 
ing frequently during the summer if ft) 
weather is dry. If the weather is dry afte 
pruning, a syringing overhead on _brigh} 
warm days will be beneficial, as moisture a 
plied in this way acts as a stimulant to tl 
rarinetag ie of shoots from comparatively 0) 
wood. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fungus in lawn (D. Rodocanachi).—Yor 
only remedy is to have the lawn drained, bu 
as you say this is impossible, then you mig!) 
try what a dressing of lime and soot will dj} 
Mix them together, then give the lawn on 
quiet evening a good dressing. This will soc} 
wash in when rain comes, and should help i 
destroy the fungus, | 

Pear-leaf blister-mite (M. Hughes).—Tlj 
leaves you send have been attacked by fl] 
Pear-leaf blister-mite. As soon mext year 4 
the attack is noticed the infested leaves shou! 
be picked off and the remainder sprayed wil 
some insecticide, as paraffin emulsion. Be sw 
that the insecticide reaches the undersides | 
the leaves. It would be well in the autum 
when the leaves have fallen, to spray the tr 
with caustic alkali solution. 

Cow manure-water for plants (D.).—Th 
manure-water, if clear and freely diluted, mz 
be used with great advantage for almost at 
soft-wooded plants or vegetables. If given — 
plants in pots, employ it about twice a wee 
If for vegetables, or other garden plant 
water with it freely in showery weather once 
week. A little soot may be stirred into t 
liquid with advantage.. It is not well to u 
manure-water of this kind for Azaleas, Cam 
lias, Heaths, etc.; but Roses, Pelargonium 
Balsams, and other similar, robust-growi 
things like it amazingly. i 

Pond weed and copper sulphate (Fram 
Davis)—Copper sulphate is the best remed 
The proportion used is one part copper & 
phate to anywhere from 750,000 to 1,000 0 
parts of water. It is first necessary to obta 
approximately at least the cubic contents 
the water to be treated. The sulphate 
copper should be obtained in a pulveris 
state, placed in a porous bag, and drage 
through the water until dissolved. It does 2 
matter how the sulphate is distributed, so 10 
as it is done thoroughly. It may be dissoly 
previously and sprayed evenly over the st 
face, provided no Water Lilies or other aquat 
plants are in growth. A cubic foot of wat 
weighs about 623 lb. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


A. Galinde.—The only thing you can do, 8 
ing you grow all sorts of plants in the hou 
is to dust the leaves with sulphur. You ¢ 
easily move the plants from underneath t 
Vine when applying the sulphur.——J. Wild. 
Any vegetable crops should do well, a ete 
advantage being that they would come in ve 
early.—F. M. Wisden.—The creosoted sa 
dust you refer to is of no value whatever 
the garden. : 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—H. A. Crofton.—tIris 8! 
rica. type, a very poor form._—#. Murphy 
1, Not recognised, send fuller material: 
Scilla peruviana; 3 Gasteria pulchra; 4, Ant 
rhinum molle. When sending plants 
naming, please leave the numbers exposé 
We have to waste much valuable time in! 
tying and unrolling pavers. Robt. Greens 
—Limnanthes Douglasi, an annual—Nod 
Specimen very much dried up, but it appee 
to be Weigela rosea.—W. O.—_1, Escallor 
macrantha; 2, Cistus sp., please send in flows 
3, Specimen insufficient; 4, Helxine Soliers 
~ “Inquirer—Scilla  peruviana.——H, #) 
Donhead._We cannot undertake to mal 
Roses._—-L. C. D.—1, We do not undertake 
name Roses; 2, Clematis Robert Hanbury, 
longing to the lanuginosa set.——Olme J — 
Lychnis dioica fil.-pl.; 2, Linaria vulgaris; | 
Anthericum variegatum; 4, Lophospermt 
scandens. - Margaret. — Alnus _ incama.— 
G. K., Reading—The Satin-flower (SIS¥?) 
chium grandiflorum album): Alec. K. J's 
—-Iris sibirica.——H. Marmaduke ee 














Paulownia imperialis. See note on this pa 

M. O. C1, The Manna Ash (Fraxi 
Ornus): 2, Ribes speciosum; 3 and 4, Ples 
send better specimens. ae: & as I 
ochroleuca; 2, Evidently a form of I. orienta! 
please send foliage; 3 and 4, Specimens ¢ 
poor.._—M. Gaisford.—It is very unfair to 8€ 
such a scrap, which we think represents © 
ceolaria violacea. : 


pe 
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NOTES OF 


Calandrinia Howelli.—A_ bright-looking 
istinct flower I haye never seen before, 
ad hope it will prove a good one in its 
ften neglected little family. ‘From Sir 
rank Crisp. 

‘Geranium Traversi.—Is this ever really 
irdy? Last November I protected a very 
rge specimen with a sheet of glass. It 
as overgrown with Thyme on a slight 
ope in light, gritty soil, and facing west; 
at it has died.—E. C. Buxton. 

Sorbus alnifolius. — This, from Mr. 
mith, of Newry, is a mass of white 
ywers and looking very like a good Haw- 
worn. ‘The confusion in gardens between 
e different genera of Pyrus, Malus, 
bus, etce., which is troublesome to us 
irdeners, may some day be put right. 


The weather in Co. Donegal.—There has 
‘en and still is a wonderful display of 
imalayan Rhododendrons here, but 
degs. of frost on Monday night, May 25th, 
ive spoiled many blooms and shoots. All 
€ young shoots of Andromeda japonica 
we been killed.—S. M. Wattacr, Ardna- 
ond, Lough Hske, Oo. Donegal. 
Laburnum crispum.—I send sprays of 
iburnumcrispummonstrosum, It has been 
full flower for a fortnight and is most 
stinet in habit—quite upright—and its 
wk-green, crispy leaves make it very 
ling. LL. Newryense will be in in a 
ek or so, and I hope to send a spray of 
—T. Santu, Newry. 
Cytisus hybridus splendens.—This_ is 
@ deepest-coloured one yet raised, but 
® frost on Sunday night took the polish 
-MInost things. <A very showy Broom 
m the Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry. I 
tely see a hybrid Broom as good ag the 
ld forms, though André’s Broom, now 
etty in many a garden, tells us that a 
riety may be a distinct gain.—W. 
The Azure Hyacinth (H. azureus).—This 
an old friend with which I haye made 
my trifling experiments, all ending 
dly. At Brook House recently, seeing 
earth cloud of pretty colour under a 
stant bed of Azaleas, I found it was this 
ming plant. It is quite as free as our 
Tt wood Hyacinth, and in the bed under 
2 Azaleas it gave a very charming and 
ective blue. Our richness in hardy 
‘mts is now so marked that what is 
inted is to make effective use of 
*m. The peaty soil that suits Azaleas 
“ms to suit it perfectly, but on heavy, 
d soils it goes back.—W. 











This Mexican plant I have grown for a 
long time as an edging, and eventually got 
tired of it in favour of hardy things, and 
so threw it all away: I am now pleased 
to find it doing well asa wall plant. It is 
very graceful in habit and bloom, and 
apparently is quite hardy on a dry wall. 

Frost at Evesham.—The frost has served 
us cruelly here, the young leaves of many 
hardy things are blackened; and it is even 
worse in the Vale of Evesham, where the 
poor gardeners’ losses in early vegetables 
and fruit must amount to many thousands 
of pounds in money. It is a heavy blow 
and great discouragement to the industry, 
which has done so much for the district.— 
BROADWAY. 


The Altai Rose (Rosa altaica).—From 
Daisy Hill, Newry, Mr. T. Smith sends 
this, and says the whole place is fragrant 
with it. It is a precious wild Rose and 
free growing as a Briar. His flowers seem 
of a larger form than my own, but it may 
be a state of growth. I grow it in orchard 
Grass and so do not get the growth shown 
in dug ground. This Rose is good in most 
soils in the open air.—W. 

Recent frosts.—The effects of the severe 
frosts a fortnight ago are not so noticeable 
now in regard to many plants. Things 
have recovered surprisingly, but upon the 
blossoms of Rhododendrons they haye in- 
deed left their mark. Hardly a truss of 
bloom opens properly, and the colours are 
indifferent. 
hit, and many a young tree will be want- 
ing in shape eventually through the tiny 
leaders being spoiled. Roses appear to be 
unharmed—at least, in this district—West 
Surrey.—H..S. 

The Wistaria flowering in Aberdeen.— 
Perhaps it may interest some of your 
northern readers to know that I have in 
my garden at present a Wistaria covered 
with its beautiful blue-purple blooms. It 
never flowered before, and I have not 
heard of a similar case in this cold region. 
—Mrs. Macquren, Aberdeen. 

[We have distinct recollections of a 
white Wistaria flowering at Caskieben 
House, about eight miles to the north of 
Aberdeen. It was trained to the wall of 
the house, in its company being Escallonia 
macrantha, which, too, used to flower 
freely every year. In the conservatory at 
Duthie Park we have also seen the 
Wistaria in bloom. This no doubt, owing 
to the position of the park, would have 
flowered in the open air if it had been 
tried. ] 





Shrubs in nurseries are badly. 





cambrica, fl.-pl.).—This interesting plant 
one sees here and there giving very good 
effects when massed. We saw it at 
Brook House the other day most effective. 
The double form of a native plant, it is 
hardy and free, and sows itself, which one 
would hardly expect from the double 
kind. The single one is also very useful 
on stony and rocky places, and often 
naturalises itself. 


Myosotis Traversi and Forget-me-nots. 
—A yellow Forget-me-not, not in a good 
state to judge of. We are so rich now in 
orget-me-nots and like plants that one 
need hardly look for more. This year an 
Anchusa myosotidiflora has flowered well 
with me for some weeks now, with blooms 
exactly like those of a good Forget- 
me-not,. I have only one specimen, 
and when plentiful it looks a plant to 
make some pretty combinations of.—W. 


Fragrant-leaved plants.—Many of your 


readers will be grateful to your cor- 
gespondent “Inverness”? for the very 
interesting article on fragrant -leaved 


plants in your issue for June 6th. I shall 
be so much obliged if you will ask her to 
give the name of the Geranium she men- 
tions as hardy, and if anyone offers infor- 
mation about the true scented Musk I 
hope you will insert it, as it is a plant 
many people would like to have.—R. F. 
SKELTON. 

Eurycles Cunninghami.—A  Eucharis- 
like graceful flower from Sir Frank Crisp. 
This delightful Amaryllid belongs to a 
small genus comprising only two species, 
the fairly well-known E. amboinensis and 
that here referred to. It is familiarly 
called the Brisbane Lily, and comes from 
Queensland, bearing in numbers small pure 
white Eucharis-like flowers on a sturdy 
scape. It is quite like a Eucharis in 
miniature, free and very beautiful when 
well grown. 

Athionema grandifiorum and Saxifraga 
Cotyledon pyramidalis. — I remember 
writing in your paper last summer and 
saying how well I thought the above two 
plants would look together. I planted a 
good big clump of the AJthionema and 
afterwards a few of the Saxifraga amongst 
them. The result just now is perfectly 
beautiful, a lovely mass of beautiful pink 
with fine sprays of the Saxifraga just 
coming above it. The least breeze sets it 
ajl in motion, and the fine, delicate green 
of the foliage of the Althionema makes an 
ideal setting. —G. C. A., The Firs, Ightham, 
Kent. 
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Solanum crispum in Shropshire.—The 
other day in Shropshire I saw a large 
plant of this, covered with fine trusses 


of its purple-coloured flowers. It was 
planted in a conspicuous place in a 
rock garden, and so freely did it bloom as 
to almost hide the foliage. The plant was 
about 6 feet high and had stood unpro- 
tected in its present position for several 
years. Most of the Solanums like 4 warm, 
rich soil, and this one is no exception, as 
was apparent by the large, richly-coloured 
trusses of flowers it bore.—H. C. P. 


Calceolaria Stewarti.—This Calceolaria, 
which was given an award of merit at the 
Chelsea Show, is very free-flowering, and 
its general appearance would suggest that 
Calceolaria plantaginea had played a part 
in its production. The large rugose leaves 
do not rise much above the ground, while 
the entire plant is only about a foot in 
height. The flowers are large, round, and 
of a rich yellow colour. As shown, it 
should be of considerable value for green- 
house decoration, while it is also said to 
be well adapted for the open air. It is, I 
believe, of American origin.—K. R. W. 

Tulipa australis. — Now that rock 
gardens are so much in vogue, it may be 
worth while to put in a word in favour of 
Tulipa australis, which may be left for 
years in the same position without requir- 
ing to be lifted. Many Tulips deteriorate 
and die off after being left in the soil for a 
year or two. 
tralis which has been in the same position 


for at least seven years, and it increases | 


in size and beauty every year. It grows 
G inches to 9 inches high, and bears bright 
yellow flowers flushed with crimson out- 
side. It flowers with me in May. 
ARnotTTr, Dumfries. 

Macteania insignis.—F lowering shoots of 
this graceful and brilliantly-flowered plant 
come to us from Sir Frank Crisp. 
the Macleanias are natives of the Andes 
of America, and are evergreen shrubs. 
The variety here referred to has drooping, 
reddish-scarlet, tubular-shaped flowers, 
borne in clusters like those of an Hpacris. 





It is a pretty shrub for the greenhouse | 


and does: best in a mixture of peat and 
sand. Good drainage is all important, as 
the plants require a liberal amount of 
water during the growing , season. 
Atmospheric moisture, too, is necessary, 
as if kept too dry the leaves are apt to-be 
attacked by red-spider. Plants of this 
class are not popular nowadays, so that 
they are rarely met with in gardens. 
Pomegranate not flowering.—Can you 
kindly tell me how it is my Pomegranate 
plants do not flower? I bought them in 
France and they flowered well the first 
year, but cannot be made to bloom since. 
They grow in tubs in the open air.—W. 
[A French friend writes that in France 
Pomegranates are very commonly grown 
in tubs and flower well in front of many 
cafés and like establishments. The only 
course I can suggest to the correspondent 





is to give them as much air and sunshine | 


as possible. They should be removed from 
the greenhouse or the orangery early in 
the year before the shoots come. Let 


them do all their growing outdoors in full | 


sunshine. Do not give too much water, 


and even give none at all after the growth | 
is finished, except so much as to prevent | 


the plants withering or dying from thirst. 
Given the above conditions I think your 
Pomegranates will make wood of a sort 
to produce flowers. ‘Take them in late 
and only when there is danger of frost. 
Give air as often as possible in order to 
guard against the stagnant humidity of 
the close greenhouse or orangery. Such 
an atmosphere would cause the buds to 
drop. } 


I have a clump of T. aus-| 


| 


All | 


; sults as 





Apples in bloom in June.—I have 
several Apple-trees in good flower in June, 
and like them, as they give a welcome 
succession, They are mostly cider Apples 
from Normandy, of which the names are 
lost. One garden Apple, Belle de 
Fontenay, is also in pretty bloom. 
Readers who notice other late bloomers 
might help us’ with the names of such.— 
SUSSEX. 

Mimulus radicans.—I succeeded pretty 
well with this last summer at the edge of 
a bank where it was overgrown by 
Erigeron mucronatus. It has almost dis- 
appeared during the last six weeks. Mr. 
Ingwersen told me it required ‘‘ stones 
and starvation,’ and now Mr. T. Smith, 
Newry, says: ‘‘ Probably a gravel walk is 
the best place; but here it is quite in- 
different.’—H. CHARLES BuXTON. 


Lobelia cardinalis.—Mr. Smith is quite 
right about this. I have seen it growing 
wild in the backwoods of Maine, U.S.A., 
where the winter conditions are what Mr. 
Smith describes. Its. brilliant colour 
makes it a striking object in August. It 
seems to like the marshy deltas, where 
streams run into the lakes, with a little 
tree shelter. ‘This is not a peaty soil. I 
prought home seeds which, though sown 
in early spring under several conditions, 
never started. This disposes me to con- 
cur with Mr. Smith in what he suggests 
as to the condition to which the plant’s 
wild seeding is subject.—B. 

The Lewisias on dry walis.—My fears 
in regard to these are now dispelled, 
having seen them the other day growing 
very happily on a dry wall at Brook 
House, and Mr. Wallace, Colchester, has 
sent me a view showing how well they do 
in his moraine. ‘The dry wall has points 
in its favour which make it the best thing 
we have to grow rare alpine plants on. 
It does the work of the moraine and the 
rock garden, too, and is so easily and 
simply made if people will make it in the 
right way, not pricking holes in the stone, 
but laying the plants in as the wall is 
built up. , ; 


Laburnum.—The Labur- 





late-flowering 


|/num described by H. C. P. (May 30th, p. 


354) is doubtless L. alpinum, a fine species 
whereof the merits are not generally 
known, as it is not nearly so often planted 
as l. vulgare. It flowers as abundantly 
as the other, but a fortnight later. It is 
distinguished by the darker green of the 
foliage and the absence of pubescence on 
the peduncles, petioles, and under sides of 
the leaves. The alpine species is supplied 
by nurserymen under the name of the 
Scotch Laburnum. Hybrids between the 
two species have produced such fine re- 
the long-tasselled varieties 


Watereri and’ Parkesii—HEeERBERT MAx- 


| WELL, Monreith. 


Primula Littoniana.—Many people have 
tried without success to grow Primula 
Littoniana as a permanent occupant of 
their outdoor gardens. It is admittedly 
a difficult subject and many have been the 
losses experienced by amateurs. I am not 
prepared to assert that it will grow every- 
where under the same conditions, but it 
is highly probable that it will be more 
satisfactory if given a certain amount of 
shade. The other day I came across a 
plant which, at least, supported this idea. 
This was in the garden of Mr. John Fer- 
guson, The Hermitage, Duns, Berwick- 
shire, where P. Littoniana was coming up 
strongly in a low rock bed in the rock 
garden, where it was well sheltered from 
the sun by a large stone. It looked as if 
it had established itself well. This singu- 
lar species is distinct with its curious 
heads of flowers with crimson bracts and 


| lilae or purple flowers.—S. ARNOTT. 
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Rose Cramoisie Superieure.—The finest 
Rose I have at the end of May—and T 
have mwany—is the old Cramoisie 
Superieure grimpante. The colour is s0 
distinct and fine that there is no other 
Rose to equal it at the end of May. It is 
on own roots growing through Hollies.—} 
W. 

Lilium regale is a charming Chinese} 
Lily whose nomenclature is, unfortunately, | 
in a very confused state. Two years ago 
it was given an award of merit under the 
name of L. myriophyllum; now it gets the} 
same honour at the Chelsea show as 
Lilium regale. Furthermore, there is 
another so-called species known as Sar-} 
gent, which differs little, if at all, from 
L. regale, and this (L. Sargent) has been 
known as lL. Browni leucanthum. One 
cannot help asking whether, in the case off 
these Lilies, there has not been a needless 
application of names, as all of the above} 
might well be included under one species. | 
This needless increase of names leads 10} 
much confusion, and is to be condemned.~} 
a | 

The new Primroses near water.—I was) 
very much struck by these, lately at 
Brook House. P. japonica was always 
charming, especially where one secs) 
niasses of it by the water, as in a Deyon 
gurden, These new, graceful, and dis 
tinct Primroses offer attractive subjects 
for the waterside. In many parts of he 
land and- Scotland and our own wes! 
country the little streams running through 
peaty and boggy ground offer the best con 
ditions for them. Some of the brooks ii 
our southern country haye steep banks 
and are not so easy to plant with these 
Primroses, but in many districts the so] 
and angle of the banks are all one Cal 
wish. Mr. Harvey Clarke has made a ver) 
nice triul of different kinds near the wate’ 
of a brook running through woodland.—W 

Garden statues.—It appears there arm 
garden statues at the Royal Academy, ant 
they are figured in Country Life of Ma 
30th—another attempt to lead to false ar 
and waste in gardens which, rightly done: 
are in no need of such adornments. arty 
statue is of any artistic value, a garde! 
in our climate or any northern one is 10 
the place for it. To attempt the embellish 
ment of gardens with the failures of thy 
studios or artificial stone castings as DOV 
often advertised is bound to end in failur 
and disfigurement in the eyes of those wh 
love a true garden. Even in cities thi 
“ statumania,” as it has been called 0 
late by critics, may be overdone, though i) 
the streets, squares, and buildings ther 
are many more fitting places for th 
placing of statues. In true gardens on 
looks for natural beauty and repose.—W. 

New Sweet Peas.—It may be that thei 
are too many so-called varieties of Sweet 
Peas, some of which are not really distinc 
At the same time, each season brings ¢ 
least a small number of improvements. * 
early in the year as this the flowers hay 
been grown under glass, and it may 1 
assumed that later the colours of the si 
sorts will. be. more decided. A variel, 
therefore, which even now appears no} 
dense in its orange colour than the te 
should be a gain. Such an one is Rove) 
Sydenham. As regards size of bloom, th 
is up to a high standard, and the plant 
a capital grower. In another shade~ 
purple-lilac tint—Royal Purple seems 4 
me an exceedingly nice thing. “his, agar 
is not wanting in size nor in substane 
Frilled Pink is a charming variety. A 

: 



















name tells us what it is like, and it willl 
surprising if this does not become an esta. 
lished sort for market when more pleat 
ful. The above three new kinds were ¢ 
standing in the exhibits at the late Che 
show.—s. t 
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\IPLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


FERNS. 


ADIANTUM 


GROSSUM., 


‘ag handsome variety of Adiantum we | 


“ure to-day comes from tropical South 
mnerica, and was given a first-class certi- 
ate by the [Floral Committee of the 
yyal Horticultural Society when 
sited by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
d., Edmonton, at the Chelsea Show on 
iy 19th of this year. As may be seen 

the illustration of the plant then 
own, it is of vigorous growth, the 
ipezoid-shaped pinnules being nearly 
inches long, but not quite so wide. The 


Xz | 


;}cannot well attain its due amount of 
| healthy vigour. There are some species 
| which will thrive in very shaded positions; 
| others, again, such as the generality of 
|} the Adiantums, require a considerable 
amount of light, and are even benefited 
when they catch at some part of the day a 
portion of the sun’s rays. Many of our 
most beautiful stove species, such as the 
Gold and Silver Gymnogrammas, seldom re- 
tain their vigour and beauty long unless 
placed in a very light position. 

Those who would wish to form a correct 
idea of the requirements of the Fern tribe 
in this respect should visit their native 
haunts. There they will see at a glance 
| that every plant receives a large share of 





filtered light; they will note that in every | written by someone who is 
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plants. are completely sereened from the 
noonday sun, but where they are at no, 
time densely shaded. The north side of a 
wall or building, or a situation in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of tall trees, where 
the early morning sun, as well as its de- 
parting rays, penetrate—where the atmo- 
sphere is at all times cool and moist—is 
just the place in which Ferns thrive, and 
attain a luxuriant development. 





HARDY FERNS. 
[Z'o the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Dear Srr,—In GARDENING ILLUSTRATE- 
of May 389th, 1914, there is an article on 
““Hardy Ferns,’’ signed ‘“'T.,”? to which 
I cannot help referring obviously 
entirely un- 


as 





Adiantum grossum. From a photograph in Messrs. H. B. May and Sons’ (Zid.) nursery at Edmonton. 


ing fronds of 
nzy shade. 


*t Maiden-hair. 


are a pleasing light 





FERNS AND SUNSHIND. 
8NS dislike bright sunshine, thriving 
t where the atmosphere is constantly 
ist and the light’ subdued. 
®, it must be admitted that Ferns are 


=m subjected to treatment which is far | 


It is a handsome and dis- | 


At the same | 


m being in accordance with their nature | 


l requirements. 
Vily shade their Ferns during a great 
tion of the day, or create dense per- 
ual shade by covering the glass with a 
‘ture of some kind, not appearing to 
lise the fact that Ferns, like other 
nts, require a certain amount of light 
build up their tissues; and that when 
‘uly deprived of its influence the foliage 


Many growers either | 





case, although the plant is well sheltered 
from the glare of the hot sun, it invariably 
| turns towards the light; and in most cases 
| it will be found that either the morning or 
evening sun reaches it. If the grower 
takes Nature for his guide in this matter 
he cannot err. Whether his plants 
grown in a glass structure or in the open 
air the-same rules will apply. A slight 


shade of tiffany, to be applied only when | 
needed, is all that is required; and if the | 


structure has a north aspect, but little 
artificial shade will be required. The 


plants will get a maximum of light with- 
out being subjected to the dryness which 
is apt to prevail in a structure so situated 
as to be exposed to the summer’s sun. 
These remarks apply equally well to the 
construction of Ferneries in the open air. 
Choose, if possible, a situation where the 


be | 


| acquainted with the subject dealt with. 





| still 


I 
am quite aware that tastes differ and I 
can to some extent understand those who 
regard the tasselled and otherwise 
” of our British Ferns as 
I will not even eavil at 
your correspondent’s opinion that the 
normal Hart’s tongue is more beautiful 
than any of its variants, though it amuses 
me to see that as possible rivals may be 
classed S. v. crispum, or the frilled forms, 
and 8. v. angustifolium, a form in which 
the frond is little more than a mid-rib. 
That the Lady Fern, too, “ is much more 
deserving of a place in gardens than many 
of its varieties and (?) which are more 
curious than beautiful,’’ I leave to the 
judgment of those who have seen examples 
of the ‘‘ plumose’’ section, including the 
superbums’”’ of my own raising, which 


varied ‘* sports 
“* monstrosities.’ 
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are almost universally recognised as justi- 
fying their name. These expositions of 
the writer’s ‘‘ taste,’’ however, drop far 
into the background when pursuing the 
theme of our native Ferns he dismisses 
the whole of the Shield Ferns or Poly- 
stichums in three lines— among the 
Polystichums there are some which may 
be freely used in the manner above indi- 
cated. P. aculeatum is a noble Fern when 
fully developed.”’ That is all he has 
to say of them, quite independently of. 
crests or tassels, which may lead him to 
censure Nature for her bad _ taste in 
originating them. We have in that family 
a veritable host of finely-dissected forms 
with which no other foliage plants in the 
world can vie in beauty. No one who has 
seen specimens of these choice forms when 
their fronds are rising—it may be snow- 
white with the virgin scales with which 
they are clad at the outset—could possibly 
compare them with the normal forms and 
give the latter the preference implied by 
ignoring all else as “‘T”’ has done. 

It is precisely as if, under the heading 
of Roses, a man were to pooh-pooh every- 
thing but the wild Rose of the hedges, de- 
voting three lines in a column and a half 
to a brief and deprecatory allusion to the 
splendid forms of the Queen of Flowers 
obtained by selection. To the Nature- 
lover, in the case of Ferns, “'T’s”’ argu- 
ment is even worse, for it is Nature her- 
self who has started the variation in the 
first place and endowed the ‘‘ sports”’ with 
the capacity of further developments 
through their spores, and, in the particu- 
lar direction of greater dissection, it is 
Nature’s own lines of feathery division 
which are adhered to and only enhanced 
to a more and more plumose extent. “'T”’ 
deals with the garden, and it, is precisely 
under open-air garden conditions that we 
have seen the finest-divided examples of 
the Polystichum family, magnificent speci- 
mens, it may be 5 feet across, compared 
with which the largest clumps of the 
normal type, pretty as they may be, are 
the veriest weeds. C.D? D: 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





A perpetual-flowering Chrysanthemum.— 
The enclosed Chrysanthemum fiowers are in- 
teresting, noi so much on account of their 
earliness, but that they belong to a new type, 
which is perpetual-flowering. I had a few 
flowers early in April, and might have had 
them in March, or even earlier, if I had 
had better facilities for growing the plants. So 
free-flowering are the plants that they set their 
buds when quite small, and at all times of the 
year they are showing flowers. They can be 
planted out and flower through the summer, 
and then if potted up will bloom through the 
winter if proper conditions are afforded them. 
—JOHN H. WELLS, Scone, Perth. 


[The flowers sent do not appear to have 
great merit. It is indeed doubtful if 
Chrysanthemum blossoms of any kind 
would be esteemed at this time of the 
year, there being so many things in the 
garden more suitable for spring and 
summer. The Chrysanthemum is essen- 
tially an autumn flower. It is not a bright- 
weather flower; and again, it is not 
unusual for some of the early varieties to 
produce flowers at this season. A yellow 
one named Carrie—a variety, by the way, 
which bears a striking resemblance to the 
one sent, both in bloom and stem, -has 
such tendency.] 


_ Chrysanthemum Framfield Early White.— 
Among the white early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums this is one of the best. For either 
market or private garden culture, this excel- 
lent but comparatively new sort is _ well 
adapted. Outdoors the flowers 


blossoms are pure white. Some of our largest 
market growers are growing this variety on a 
very large scale, and a few days ago when 
visiting a grower of hardy plants I was sur- 
prised to find he was planting Framfield Early 
White as a catch crop. It is grand when dis- 
budded, possesses a good habit, and is very 
Scaled f It is not too late to plant it,— 


4 rs are creamy- | 
white, but under glass, from lifted plants, the | 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


SOFT-WOODED CUTTINGS. 
are usually referred to as soft- 
plants — Fuchsias, - Abutilons, 
Heliotropes, Lantanas, Pelargoniums, 
and many others—will now be in full 
growth, and the young, soft shoots, if 
taken as cuttings, will root readily. Cut- 
tings of the subjects named above, with 
the exception of the Pelargoniums, should, 
pefore they have had time to flag, be 
dibbled into pots of sandy soil and pressed 
down moderately firm, As soon as a pot 
is finished it should be watered, giving 
sufficient to settle the soil. Then place at 
once in a close propagating-case in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse. A home- 
made and quite effectual case is readily 
formed of a fairly shallow box with a 
pane or two of glass laid over the~ top. 
No lamp or any appliance other than the 
ordinary heat of the greenhouse is neces- 
sary. The glass should, if possible, be 
taken off every day and the contents 
examined. Sometimes signs of decay will 
make their appearance, and unless 
speedily removed will spread to the other 
cuttings. The daily examination gives an 
opportunity not only of removing these 
decaying leaves, but also ascertaining the 
state of the soil as regards moisture, for 
it must be kept moderately moist. As 
soon as the cuttings are struck a little air 
must be given, and in two or three days 
the cuttings may be inured to the ordinary 
atmosphere of the house. Pelargoniums, 
including the Zonal, Ivy-leaved, and 
Scented varieties, need different treatment, 
as, in the first place, they must be cut off 
immediately below a joint, which is not 
necessary with the other subjects named 
above. They do not also take the same 
harm from being allowed to flag as is the 
case with the others. After being inserted 
into pots, a good place for them is on a 
shelf in the greenhouse, for they do not 
need to be kept close or shaded. Care 
must, however, be taken not to overwater, 
as Pelargoniums in general, and some of 
the Zonal varieties in particular, very 
much resent too moist a soil. The different 
members of the show, decorative, and 
fancy sections are usually propagated 
later in the season after the flowers are 
past. a Ws 


WHAT 
wooded 





THE TREATMENT OF PANCRATIUMS. 
PANCRATIUM FRAGRANS, alike from the 
beauty of its pure white blooms and from 
their delicate perfume, must be ranked 
high among bulbous plants for the stove. 
Flowering from January onward, its 
value for room decoration as pot plants or 
for cutting when choice flowers are speci- 
ally acceptable is considerable. Single 
bulbs of a flowering size are usually 
bloomed in pots 6 inches or 7 inches in 
diameter. Such bulbs generally throw off- 
sets which can be removed from the parent 
plant and grown on until they reach the 
blooming stage, and in many instances this 
is the course pursued by those who grow 
Pancratiums. An alternative method, and 
one which gives much better results, is 
also, but not so generally, adopted. In- 
stead of removing the bulblets from the 
old plant they are permitted to remain, 
and the whole piece is gradually potted on 
until, ip the course of a-few years, a 
10-inch pot may hold from six to eight 
bulbs of varying ages. The value of such 
a potful for some years consists in the 
fact that the bulbs bloom in succession, 
but gradually this manner of flowering 
ceases and the spikes are produced simul- 
taneously. The effect produced by a dozen 
masses of this description when in bloom 
can only be’ realised by those who have 
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seen such a-display, and when arranged 
with a few tall plants of the graceful 
Cocos Weddelliana the beauty of the Pan 
cratiums is enhanced. - ; 
When such plants reach this stage it is 
not advisable to interfere with them for ¢ 
number of years. Annual repotting is by 
no means necessary; indeed, I would go si 
far as to say that it would be detrimental 
If permitted to occupy these pots almosi 
until the roots threaten to burst them, such 
specimens will flower with the utmost regu 
larity year by year, and almost invariabl; 
at the same period. During the growin; 
season ample supplies of water are need 
ful, but—in my own experience—no stimu 
lant of any kind is needed. Not even tha 
stand-by, weak soot water, is given, fo 
experience has shown that bulbs whicl 
were assisted with soot or with liquid 
manure soon deteriorated and gradua)ly) 
decayed. On the other hand, those whiel 
received nothing but sufficient water} 
ripened well, remained firm and hard, an 
threw massive and healthy foliage. . 
After the plants pass out of flower th 
supply of water should not be diminish ey) 
until the young leaves which accompany) 
the spikes are fully developed.. After tha) 
time it is still needful to be liberal wit 
moisture, although the supply may b 
slightly decreased. Pancratiums resent i 
a marked degree anything resemblin 
drying off, and if dried off entirely th 
bulbs are difficult to start and do no) 
flower for a season or two. | 
By no means exacting in respect of soi. 
a good and suitable compost for Panevs 
tiums is: Roughly-chopped loam and lea! 
mould in equal proportions with suflicien 
sand to make it fairly porous. 
K,. BricHt. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Zonal Pelargoniums.—In GARDENING Tu 
TRATED for last week you mention about Zon: 
Pelargoniums (page 388) being potted on int 
6-inch to 8-inch pots. I have a large numb 
struck last June, which were intended for co! 
servatory decoration at the present time, bu: 
owing to bad potting and insufficient hea 
etc., through the winter, they have not mat 
good-shaped plants, nor grown sufficient 
large. A flower-bud shows now and.again, 51 
that, of course, is not good enough. I though 
therefore, of potting them on from the 4 
they are now in into 42's (and, if necesser 
later into 24’s) to provide the first batch + 
plants to commence blooming in March ar 
onward for the conservatory. Do you consid! 
this is the best way of growing them on? i 
the conservatory is being given up ne 
(another to be built ready for~ March), 
thought it would give them a long season | 
growth. I also am getting up another hate 
to follow these by striking cuttings now. 
PELARGONIUM. | 


[We do not think that you can do bett: 
than pot on your plants of Zonal Pela 
goniums for flowering in the conservato! 
next Mareh. Good, sturdy-grown plan 
are likely to give the most satisfactio 
hence yours may be grown out of doo 
till the nights get cold. . When treati 
them in this way it is very essential tb 
the pots are stood on a good firm bed 
coal-ashes in order to prevent wot 
getting into the pots. The present is 
very suitable time to strike cuttings f 
flowering next summer.] 

The Malabar Glory. Lily (Glorio 
superba).—This showy climbing plar 
now making rapid growth, ought not to 
permitted to lack moisture. If encourag 
ment becomes necessary weak soot-wat 
or well-diluted tank manure may be giv 
sparingly, but, as a rule, I prefer to | 
without even these aids. It is best. 
grow G. superba in pots, because ih 








the plant ripens its growths in Octo 
water must be rigidly withheld from ¢ 
time until the following April. During ® 
period of growth the plant’ relishes @ hij 
temperature, which may reach 4 ma 
mum of 75 degs,, and, therefore, it 
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psually regarded as a stove plant. While |If merely required for cutting they may | ROOM AND WINDOW. 


soing best under such treatment I have be started in boxes in a_ frame, and | 
ad fairly good results in a warm green- brought on as required. For late use Teng rae Nae gee ae 3 ; 
ouse, although the colour of the curious | they may be placed altogether outside. THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRAMBLE 


jnd beautiful flowers was not so intense./Thus we have a large case containing (RUBUS DELICIOSUS) IN THH 
. good compost consists of equal parts of several hundred bulbs.. Some may be HOUSDE. 

mam and peat with a sufficiency of silver) brought on under glass where the tem- | Txts handsome wild Bramble I find very 
jand.—KIRK. perature can be suitably regulated, and a | useful for the house, where the flowers 











Flowering shoots of the Rocky Mountain Bramble tn a bowl. 


Retarded Lilies.—Lilies are much sought part may come on outside and be moved | keep for a long time in a good state. It 
ter either as plants for the conser yatory| on as required. Any good compost will| is quite hardy; and as it often meets with 
rooms, or for cutting, the White Trum-| do. I use loam with a little old cow|bad weather out of doors it is well to 
t Lily having the preference. The re-| manure and sand added: Do not crowd | bring some flowers into the house in a 
rding is in the hands of the specialist, | the bulbs too much in the boxes, as they | fresh state with some of the buds unopened 
10 provides a cool chamber for the pur- | must have room to develop the foliage. A | and see how well they keep. It is quite 
Se. I obtain my stock of bulbs, one or | little liquid manure may be given when | unlike an ordinary Bramble, being with- 
re cases at a time as I require them. | they are growing freely —D. H, out spines or prickles, W. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Peaches mildewed.—I am enclosing three 
small Peaches. You will see the white spots 
on them. I should feel obliged if you could 
tell me cause and how to prevent or cure: 
The tree has a-large .crop. (outdoor on south- 
west wall); and has been a good bearer. It 
seems healthy; was getting a little mildew on 
some shoots, but this is almost cured.— 
ISLAND. ‘ 

[The white spots on. the fruits sent are 


the Peach mildew (Oidium erysiphoides), 
and if you examine the foliage, that is, 
no doubt, infested with it also. This fun- 
goid disease is very rife. this season, the 
eold weather experienced for some time 
past having been extremely favourable to 
its production. If caught at the right 
moment, or dealt with when the first few 
spots appear, it can speedily be cured by 
an application of flowers of sulphur. This 
is really the best antidote for mildew on 
trees carrying a crop of fruit, and we, 
therefore, advise you, after removing as 
many of the tainted fruits as you possibly 
can, to damp the tree with a syringe, and 
then apply the sulphur to every leaf or 
fruit you find affected with the disease. 
Allow it to remain on for twenty-four 
hours, then wash it off, and, if the mildew 
is not killed, repeat the application. The 
sulphur is easily applied with a dredger, 
and although undesirable to apply more of 
it than can be helped to the fruits, it can, 
with perseverance, be washed off with the 
aid of a’garden engine between now and 
the time for the fruits to commence 
ripening. After you have gathered the 
crop, syringe the tree thoroughly with 
liver of sulphur (sulphide of potassium) at 
the rate of 4 ounces to 10 gallons of water. 
First dissolve the chemical in one gallon 
of water, add a little soft-soap, and then 
dilute to make 10 gallons.] 


Rhododendron leaves unhealthy.—I shall 
be much obliged if you will tell me what is 
the matter with the enclosed leaves of a 
Himalayan Rhododendron. I enclose one 
sound leaf and various leaves in different 
stages of disease. The Rhododendron has not 
flowered. Can you tell me its correct name 
from these leaves?—R. S. C 


[The Rhododendron leaves are attacked 
by the fungus Cladosporium epiphyllum, 
which is sometimes a parasite but more 
often a follower of weakening of foliage 
due to exposure to cold draughts and the 
jike. Your plant appears to be Rhododen- 
dron Fortunei, and is of a rather tender 
nature. The hairy leaves would prevent 
fungicides being applied to advantage, and 
we think your best plan would be to 
shelter the plant as much as you can, and 





to cut off the damaged leaves so as to 
check the spread of the fungus.] 

Dealing with red-spider.— This is a 
terrible pest in dry situations, some 


places having a natural tendency to breed 
red-spider, generally where the soil is hot 
and dry. Under glass, moisture is the 
cheapest remedy, and rightly used it is 
the best; at least I have found it so. 
There is no difficulty in keeping Cucumbers 
and Melons clean, because the house ean 
easily be filled with vapour, and red-spider 
cannot live in moist surroundings. In a 
Cucumber-house the vapour can be 
created by flooding the paths and keeping 
the house close, but in the vinery or Peach- 
house the syringe must be sometimes used 
in addition. The advantage in our fight 
with insects is to be in time. Do not let 
them effect a lodgment, which means that 
the borders must be kept reasonably moist 
as well as the atmospheric moisture 
abundant during the growing season.— 
B. H. 


Cabbages clubbing (M. Huggens).—The best 
remedy for “clubbing” in Cabbages, to which 
your friend refers, whether it be engendered 
by slime fungus or the club beetle, is un- 
doubtedly gas-lime. This should be applied in 
the autumn to the vacant ground at the rate 
of 2 bushels to 3 rods if the clubbing is very 
bad. After the lime has lain on the ground for 
from four to six weeks dig it in, You must 
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bear in mind that ground that has been 


dressed with gas-lime cannot be cropped for 


three months after the dressing has been given. 
Do not plant Cabbage, rather put in Potatoes, 
Seakale, or Rhubarb—indeed, 


reply to queries by post. 


GARDEN FOOD. 





“ COOKERY FOR EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD.’’* 
Tuts is a large and very cheap book, and, 
among the crowd of cookery books, is-re- 
markable. We naturally only turn to the 
part that interests us most, namely, gar- 
den food, of which we give one or two 
examples. Taking first the Artichoke, the 


authoress says there are three kinds of 


Artichokes, and proceeds to enumerate 
them. 
she is only following the common way, 
but we may tell her that there is only one 
Artichoke—The Globe Artichoke; the 
others being wrongly so styled. That is 
the very important plant often seen in our 
gardens, but not always treated so well as 
it should be. Frequent transplanting and 
disbudding are essential to good crops. It 
is also wasted by the cooks and is much 
more used in France and Italy than with 
us. The Artichoke bottoms, which so 
often make a pleasant dish in winter and 
summer in those countries, should be more 
used. Where the plant often runs to a 
head when neglected it might be well to 
save it for winter use. 

A good many things are treated of in the 
book, but we notice no reference to water, 
which is a very important element, as 
well-saved rain or spring water is -by far 
the best to use in cookery. We entirely 
disapprove of the use of salt, pepper, wine, 
vinegar, and nutmeg, which are quite 
needless for good garden food. 


ARTICHOKES, TO BOIL.—Choose young fresh Arti- 
chokes for boiling, the green ones are better 
than those with a purple tint. Cut the stem 
off even with the leaves, remove the hardest 
bottom leaves, and cut about an inch off those 
at the top, thus making an opening in the 
centre of the Artichokes. Wash the Artichokes 
thoroughly, and soak them for half an hour in 
cold water with a few drops of vinegar in it, to 
draw out any insects. Lift them out, rinse in 
fresh water, and place them upside down in a 
colander or sieve to drain. Have ready on the 
fire a saucepan three parts full of boiling 
water, to which a little salt and the juice of 
a Lemon have been added. Sometimes a little 
powdered charcoal is added to the water to 
improve the colour of the Artichokes. Plunge 
the. Artichokes into this points downwards, 
boil ‘them quickly for five or six minutes, then 
cook more slowly until tender, or until the 
leaves can be detached easily when pulled. 
Drain well, remove the “choke” or the soft 
flowery part from the centre, and serve them 
on a hot folded-serviette. Hand melted butter 
or sauce Hollandaise separately, or the Arti- 
chokes may be served cold with sauce vinai- 
grette. The dish will take its name from the 
sauce which accompanies it. It is usual to 
allow one Artichoke to each person. Time to 
boil, half to one hour. 


-STurFED ARTICHOKES.—Tiake six Globe Arti- 
chokes, two tablespoonfuls salad oil, three gills 
stock. Seasoning. Use for stuffing three table- 
spoonfuls of cooked chicken, two tablespoon- 
fuls breadcrumbs, one tablespoonful cooked 
ham, one teaspoonful Parsley, three or four 
Mushrooms, and one egg or one tablespoonful 
white sauce. Prepare the Artichokes, and boil 
them about half an hour. Then drain and re- 
move all the ‘‘ choke” with a spoon. To make 
the stuffing, chop the chicken and ham finely 
and mix them in a basin with the Mushrooms 
and Parsley also finely chopped, season to taste 
and bind together with beaten egg, or a little 
good white sauce. Fill up the centres of the 
Artichokes with this stuffing and tie them 
round with a piece of string or tape. Then dip 
them in salad oil so that every part is moist- 
ened and ‘stand them on a baking-tin. Pour 
the stock round and bake in a moderate oven 
for half an hour, basting occasionally. When 
ready, lift the Artichokes on to a hot dish and 
remove the string. Reduce the stock left in 
the baking-tin, removing all grease from the 
top and adding more seasoning if necessary, 
and strain round the Artichokes. Time to 
cook, one hour in all. 

ARTICHOKE BOTTOMS.—Although these can he 
prepared from the fresh Globe Artichokes, 
those that are canned or bottled are more 





* “Cookery for Every Household,” by Florence B. Jack. 
London: T, © anq E, C. Jack, 67, Long Acre, W.C. 


anything but 
Cabbage. By doing so for a couple of years 
the club trouble may disappear. We do not 


In justice to her it can be said that 
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generally used. If the fresh Artichokes are 
used, boil them, then remove all the leaves and 
choke, leaving only the soft round piece at the 
bottom. Trim these neatly and reheat them 
when required in a little hot milk or light 
stock. The canned Artichoke bottoms should 
be rinsed and reheated in the same way. They 
may then be served with any suitable sauce, 
such as poivrade, Italian, Béchamel, Dutch, 
etc., and take their name accordingly. Or} 
they may be stuffed before being coated with | 
sauce, or fried. 


ARTICHOKE BOTTOMS, TO FRY.—Use either tinned 
or fresh Artichoke bottoms and prepare them. 
as above. Dry them carefully in a soft cloth 
and season them with pepper, salt, and a few 
drops of Lemon juice. Coat them lightly with 
fine flour, then egg and breadcrumb them, 
pressing the crumbs well on. Fry in boiling 
fat to a golden brown colour, drain on kitchen 
paper and serve piled up on a hot dish, 
garnishing with Parsley. If preferred, the! 
Artichokes may be dipped in frying batter, in- | 
stead of being egged and breadcrumbed. 

ARTICHOKE BOTTOMS A LA FLORENTINE.—Take 
seven or eight Artichoke bottoms, one cupful 
cooked Spinach, one yolk of egg, one table- 
spoonful cream, seasoning with two tablespoon. 
fuls grated Parmesan and 4 pint cheese sauce. 
Prepare the Artichoke bottoms as above and 
make them very hot. Take a cupful of well- 
cooked and sieved Spinach (it must be as dr 
as possible), put it into a small saucepan with 
the cream, yolk of egg, and seasoning to taste, | 
and make all very hot over the fire. Pile a} 
little of the prepared Spinach on the top of} 
each Artichoke bottom or fill them by means of | 
a forcing-bag and pipe. Mask them with hot| 
cheese sauce, sprinkle the grated cheese over 
and brown quickly in the oven or under the! 
grill. Sufficient for six or seven persons. i 


Messrs. Jack, with their spirited ways, 
might: do gardeners and other simple- 
living people a good turn by printing a 
compact summary of this book, concerned | 
wholly with the food such can easily 
obtain, and good ways of preparing it. 
Much good garden fresh food is wasted 
from ignorant ways of cooking, as the 
vegetable marrow, usually served in such 
repulsive ways. Of dried vegetables, 
cereals, and pulse there is an enormous 
quantity of valuable food easily to be had 
by the poorest, and only wanting the good 
cook to make it palatable and nutritious. 








ANOTHER PLEA FOR HERBS. 
Onze of the chief complaints of French 
cooks when setting to work over here is 
the difficulty of procuring all the sayoury’ 
bundles of fresh and varied herbs that can 
be obtained in profusion in their own 
country. At present English gardeners 
grow so few herbs, and those always of 
the same kind, that it leads to soups, foree- 
meats, salads, ete., all tasting precisely 
alike. This would not be so if cooks de 
manded such things as Tarragon and 
Chervil and exacted a constant supply of 
Sorrel. This last-named plant, whether 
served as a vegetable, used for flavouring 
soups, sauces, stews, ete., or employed as 
an ingredient for salads, is equally valu 
able on account of its pleasantly acid 
flavour which exists in no other herb, and 
is so useful at this time of year. 

30NNE FEMME soup.—Take two small 
Lettuces, two or three leaves of Sorrel, 
four sprigs of Tarragon, four sprigs of 
Chervil, half a Cucumber, 1 oz. of butter, 
one saltspoonful of sugar, a little salt, 4 
pint and a half of white stock, the yolks of 
two eggs, a gill of milk, the crust of a 
French roll. Wash the Lettuces, Sorrel, 
Tarragon, and Chervil, and shred them all 
finely. After peeling and. slicing the 
Cucumber, shred this also. Put the butter 
into a saucepan, and when hot put in the 
vegetables and herbs, and cook them with- 
out allowing them to discolour; them 
sprinkle them with the salt and sugar, ad@ 
the stock, and boil very gently until the 
vegetables are tender. Draw the saucepan 
to the side of the stove, stir in the yolks 
of the eggs—whisked with the milk—and 
stir for a second to alfow the eggs to cook 
sufficiently. Have the erusts of a French 
roll cut into small pieces and made crisp 
and dry in the oven; put these into the 
tureen, and pour the hot soup over them — 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 'sured a raceme from the same garden as | duced for many years. The view shows 
Saat the plant figured grows in which was | the usual form, but the white form seems 

JAPANESH WISTARIA, | nearly 4 feet long. And now we haye the | to do quite as well. W. 
AD seen many pictures of this as grow- | pleasure of reproducing a photograph of ‘it | 















Teucrium fruticans.—The other day I saw 





The Japanese Wrstaria ( W. multijuga ) in the stable-yard at Redleaf, Penshurst, Kent. 


¢ 


$ in Japan, but I never hoped to see; growing in a stable-yard at Redleaf. It is] a large plant of this growing in a rock garden, 


= ; F ; vas i rmed that it had been in bloom, 
ything like the same result in this coun- | quite as free and as hardy as the old me aie aaa ea Printetin. Titasin. carikidered 


+ Iwas quite mistaken, JI once mea-! Wistaria, and is the Joveliest climber intro- | tender in come places, but only a few miles 
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from here it is perfectly hardy, and a most 
interesting plant for the rock garden, especi- 
ally when it blooms so early in the year. It is 
readily propagated from cuttings inserted in 
a cold-frame in the autumn, but, as the plant 
is not of very rapid growth, the cuttings 
when rooted should be potted up and grown on 
in a cold-frame through the winter, when if 
planted out in spring they will become estab- 
lished before the following winter.—H. C. P., 
Gloucester. 


DECIDUOUS PARK TREES. 

IT THINK more might be done with our 
beautiful deciduous trees that are so well 
adapted for planting in parks and wide, 
open spaces. JI have nothing to say against 
the large family of Conifers. There is 
plénty of space for them yet unoccupied, 
but one thing at a time; and, really, much 
of this planting will be for posterity, and 
may not appeal to everybody; but there is 
i pleasure in watching the trees grow and 
ussisting their formation by the removal 
of a branch where necessary. 

The following are interesting and hand- 
some trees when developed, and those who 
care for trees will be interested, for there 
is character in a leafless tree in winter, 
and still more so when the buds begin to 
swell and the leaves unfold in spring. The 
Horse Chestnut in variety, including the 
Buckeye (Pavia macrostachya) that flowers 
in August, is noteworthy. The Spanish 
Chestnut makes a noble park tree, and in 
some places bears most freely and the 
timber is valuable. The young poles were 
cut years ago when I lived in Sussex for 
hop poles as they were lasting and grew 
straight and strong. I know a park in 
Worcestershire with an undulating sur- 
face where the tops of the hills were each 
planted with a different kind of tree; 
thus there were groves of Birch, Beech, 
Oak, and so on; very interesting, especi- 
ally as they grew up and developed later 
when the planters had gone over to the 
majority. There are handsome and inter- 
esting trees among our native trees, and 
some of the American trees and hardy 
trees from other sources may be employed 
in this or some other way. The Tulip- 
tree, the Ailantus glandulosa, and the 
Maiden-hair-tree make large specimens in 
some places. I know a parl where Thorns, 
including double scarlet and double white, 
have been planted freely, and during the 
growing season they were pruned enough 
to improve their shape—on the principle 
of mending Nature. In all eases of plant- 
ing I think this may be done with ad- 
vantage. BH. H: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Japanese Snowball-tree (Viburnum 
tomentosum var. plicatum).—This is one 
of the most generally useful of summer- 
flowering shrubs. It is allied to our com- 
mon Snowball-tree, and, like that plant, 
differs from its type by bearing its flowers 
in rounded heads, all the blossoms being 
sterile, not a mixture of fertile and sterile 
flowers, borne in a flattened inflorescence 
as in the type. A native of Japan, it is 
known in our gardens as a bush 4 feet to 
6 feet high, usually well branched, with 
ovate, deeply ribbed leaves, which are 
often 8 inches to 4 inches long. The flower- 
heads are usually 2 inches to 3 inches 
across and composed of a large number of 
flowers with prominent white bracts. They 
are borne from short axillary growths 
from each side of the branch, and all turn 
upwards, forming large flattened sprays 
of blossom. As a rule, they are at their 
best throughout June. The most suitable 
soil is good loam, which never becomes 
very dry, but as it is a rank-feeding plant 
it will be found advantageous to provide 
a generous surface-dressing of well-de- 
cayed manure at least every second year, 
even though it may have been planted in 
rich soil originally. There is a form 
called grandiflorum, which is even more 











free-flowering than the type, whilst both 
inflorescences and flower bracts are finer. 
Cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy 
soil in a close frame in Summer root quite 
well, while it may also be increased, by 
layering the lower branches.—D. 

Weigela sinensis variegata.—Although by 
no means so attractive as the better-known 
Weigela rosea, the variegated form possesses a 
certain value in the shrubbery or as an_iso- 
lated specimen upon a lawn. It does well in 
the latter position, and if not interfered with 
in the way of pruning, its habit, naturally 
graceful, is shown to great advantage. The 
flowers of W. s. variegata are freely produced, 
the colour a pale rosy-pink.—K. BRicurt. 





ROSES. 


AMONG THE ROSES IN JUNE. 
Tre dry weather we have had up to the 
time of writing will no doubt considerably 
hasten the development of the Roses this 
year, and possibly many exhibitors will 
experience considcrable difficulty in keep- 
ing back their blooms for the chief shows. 
Much can be done by exercising judgment 
when disbudding the plants. For instance; 
if the central bud in a truss of bloom is 
deemed too forward, remove it and allow 
one of the smaller buds on the side to re- 
main. The thinning out of growths must 
also be continued, removing all those that 
are too weak to produce good blooms. 
Even when dealing with the purely garden 
sorts the trusses of bloom will be much 
finer if a little judicious thinning is carried 
out. Many of the H.T.’s and most of the 
pure Teas send out short lateral growths 
along the shoots that are to bear the show 
flowers. These should all be removed so 
that the whole strength of the shoot may 
be centred on the one bloom. In the case 
of the Ramblers it will be found that most 
of the varieties send out a blind shoot just 
below the flower-trusses. If these are 
pinched out as soon as they appear a much 
finer show of blossom will result. 

Wxhibitors must have a>-good supply of 
stukes and shades in readiness for immedi- 
ate use, and constant attention must be 
given to the developing flowers, or a really 
fine specimen may be damaged in a very 
short time, either by a grub that has 
escaped detection, or by a shower of rain, 
or, perhaps, by being exposed to a scorch- 
ing sun. The buds.of some of the more 
solid, hard-opening Teas and H.T.’s should 
be enveloped in thin paper to aid their 
development. Small paper bags are the 
best, and those who have never tried this 
will be surprised to find how much finer 
blooms can be produced by this method. 
The paper should not be ailowed to touch 
the bloom, but should be placed over _ it 
and attached to the stalk just under the 
seed-pod. 

Liquid manure may be given in stronger 
doses now to sturdy plants, and will help 
largely in the production of first-class 
blooms. In cases where it is difficult to 
obtain or make liquid manure a good re- 
liable, artificial manure might be used. It 


is best given during wet’ weather, but- 


should the weather be dry, first hoe the 
manure in and then give a good watering 
to wash the nourishment down to the roots. 
Newly-planted Roses, if looking healthy, 
may have weak doses of liquid manure; 
Ramblers and wall Roses will need plenty 
of moisture, especially if the present dry 
spell continues. Keep the hoe at work, 
for a good loose surface is quite as useful 
as a mulch for conserving the moisture 
and aerating the soil. 

Pests are sure to be very troublesome, 
especially aphides and maggots. Pre- 
ventive measures for these were given in 
the issue for May 16th. Hot, dry weather 
like the present usually brings hosts of 
that destructive little pest, the ‘leaf 
hopper’’ or ‘‘ white thrip.’’ This pest 
really does more harm than the aphis, 
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although it is not so unsightly, for it ea¢ 
the inner tissues of the leaves, cCausip 
them to turn yellow and finally to dr 
oft the plant. Beginners are often at 
loss to account for this, but the cause wi 
be readily seen if they examine the unde 
side of the leaf, for it is there that th 
thrip hides. They are small yellow ere} 
tures, and may be known by their hah 
of hopping when touched. The best wa 
to trap them is to hold a freshly-painte! 
board under the bush and shake th 
branches. A strong solution of tobacec 
wash should be sprayed on the under si¢! 
of the leaves to destroy any young the 
may be about. Another common pest see 
during June and the rest of the summe! 
is the Cuckoo-spit insect, which may } 
readily detected by the frothy white sul) 
stance in which it envelops itself. It i) 
very harmful to the Rose, feeding as jj 
does on the sap. ‘To destroy this pest firs) 
spray with plain water to get rid of th| 
froth, afterwards killing the insects b! 
spraying with strong tobacco wash. 
Roses that have been grown under glas! 
should now be repotted if required. Us 
clean pots and crocks, and do not inerea 
the size much. A good compost for pottin| 
is two parts of good turfy loam, one pai 
of well-rotted manure, a little silver sanc 
and a sprinkling of bone-flour. . Soak th 
ball of earth before repotting, and kee! 
the repotted plants inside for a week o 
two, afterwards plunging outside. | O} 
apparently worn out pot plants will ofte 
recover and make very useful bushes 7 
planted out now. Soak the ball well be 
fore planting, and if the plants have be 
come leggy they should be tied over to e 
courage young growth from the base. A 
soon as this appears cut away the ob 
wood and the result will be a good shapel 
bush. EXGLANTINE. 


LATH-PLANTED ROSES. 

I MovED in March from a warm, sandy soil to 
clay one. I brought all my Roses, which wer 
heeled in for weeks before I could get ther 
planted. The soil is heavy clay, and all I coul 
do was to dig it as deeply as I could. Then 
cut hard back all the Roses (Hybrid: Teas) an 
planted them. Most are breaking _ slowly 
Should I mulch now? At my old house | 
mulched as soon as hot, weather came in, Aan’ 
had a very nice lot of Roses, but I do not kno 
what is now best to do, the conditions being § 
different. .The new bed had no manure and 0 
burnt ashes, as I had none. Now I have got. 
fine heap of wood-ashes and plenty of manure 
but I cannot, of course, work it in. In autnm 
should I work in some wood-ashes and burn 
earth as close as I can to the roots?—A. H 
KNOWLE. 

[It is a pity you were unable to mot 
thoroughly prepare your bed before plant 
ing the Roses, for no amount of subsequen 
attention can make up for this omission 
A soil of such a heavy nature as you de 
scribe needs, above all things. good drain 
age, or the accumulated moisture~ wil 
stagnate and cause rotting of the roots 
This drainage can only be provided Db; 
deep digging or trenching. Given g006 
drainage and a fair amount of huni 
there is practically no better medium 1 
which to grow Roses, which always reve 
in good, rich clay. My own Rose beds arr 
composed of just such soil, and althoug! 
sometimes difficult to work, I ean produc’ 















| good specimens of all classes of Roses 


including many of the so-called tende 
Teas which are usually supposed to requirt 
a gritty soil. 

Now that you have your Roses planted 
a good dressing of bone-flour would Dé 
very beneficial. Remove the soil as deepl) 
as possible from around the base of eacl 
plant without unduly disturbing the root 
and place in the hollow thus formed ¢ 
handful of the flour. See that you g¢ 
bone-flour and not bone-meal, the forme? 
being much quicker in action. As you fé 
place the soil mix with it a little of thé 
wood-ashes and also some of the shories 
and most decayed of the manure, as thi 
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iL form a constant food supply which 
1 be gradually liberated by the rain. 

nally, give the whole bed a mulching of 

» manure, this being beneficial on all 


icses of soil, but the manure should be | 


rly old and short. If new or composed 
long, strawy stuff it will be of little 
jue and might even be harmful. 
akeley’s hop manure makes an excellent 
ydressing, keeping the soil loose and 


i 


Dendrobium Bronckharte. 


vist. I am presuming that you already 
ie a good loose surface to the bed, but, 
not, it would be better to wait, before 
atting on the mulch, until a good rain 
4s softened the ground, when you could 
reak it up with either a fork or a hoe. A 
ose surface is more beneficial to the 
lants than any mulch obtainable, and 
ithout it the mulch would only keep the 
4i cold and turp it sour, 
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If your plants seem to thrive after this | 


treatment you might ineorporate the rest 
of the manure, ete., in the autumn in the 
following way :—Dig a trench between the 
rows of plants. Into this trench place a 


good quantity of manure mixed with wood- | 


ashes, burnt earth, or-any similar sub- 
stance, tread the whole fairly solid, and 
then replace the soil. If, however, the 
bushes do not look healthy and thrifty you 


From a photograph in Sir F, 
Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames. 


should lift the whole lot and make a fresh 
start by thoroughly preparing the bed ac- 
cording to the directions given in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED for April 11th (p. 238).] 


Rose Una.—This hybrid Brier_is much 
favoured at Sutton Place, Surrey. The growth 
is trained over the walks of the Rose garden, 
and just fow makes a delightful picture. Its 
single flowers are in the bud state buff, open- 
ing white, or nearly so. Very early to flower, 
it is for summer display only, but the variety 
always appeals to me,—H. 
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ORCHIDS. 


DENDROBIUM BRONCKHARTI, 

Dendrobium was introduced about 
1996, and since that date it has found its 
way into many collections. It is allied to 








D. thyrsiflorum, but is taller; and pro- 
duces a longer spike, while the individual 
| flowers are more loosely arranged-than in 


Crisp’s garden at 


that species. The sepals and petals are 
pink, or rose-pink, and the lip is orange- 
yellow with pink apex. It is a native of 
Annam and was sent home by M. G. 
sronckhart, after whom it is named. 
CULTURE.—Other Dendrobiums belong- 
ing to this group embrace D. densiflorum, 
D. Farmeri, D. chrysotoxum, D. suavis- 
simum, ete. All take a long season of 
rest and are consequently later in start- 
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ing into growth than the D. nobile section, 
but having once started the growth is more 
rapid. Frequent disturbance at the root 
is not advisable; in fact the finest 
examples are usually those in a pot-bound 
condition. When repotting is needed it 
should be performed in June, or when- 
ever the new growth begins to root. The 
compost should consist of Osmunda-fibre, 
peat, and Sphagnum Moss in equal parts. 
Hither Teak-wood . baskets, or ordinary 
flower pots can be chosen. If pots are 
used they should be filled to one-third of 
their depth with drainage, while a few 
peat-sticks will suffice for the baskets. 
The base is made tolerably firm in the 
soil, and a few stakes may be needed until 
the plant is re-established. During the 
growing period a light position in the 
Cattleya-house or plant-stove should be 
given, and water afforded whenever the 
compost becomes at all dry. When the 
terminal leaf is seen, the water supply 
may be slightly diminished, and the plants 
gradually inured to more sunlight and 





their depth with drainage, and the com- 
post ought not to be above the level of the 
rim. The plants should be kept moist at 
the roots throughout the year. A suitable 
companion to the above is A. Lehmanni, a 
summer-flowering species with a_ stiffer 
habit, and shorter, broader, and darker- 
green leaves, which are marbled with grey. 
—SApDox. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





HYBRID GHERBERAS. 
Everyspopy has, I suppose, either heard 
of or grown the brilliantly-flowered Bar- 
berton Daisy (Gerbera Jamesoni). The 
genus, comprising about a score or so of 
species, mostly possessing but little horti- 
cultural value, was named in honour of a 
German naturalist named Gerber. The 
above-named—the best known as it is also 
the most ornamental of its race—was first 
found by Rehmann about the year 1878, and 
subsequently .by a Mr. Jameson near 
3arberton, and elsewhere by other 


. . , . 2 2 | ~ 2 | = 
ventilation. This will ripen the pseudo- | travellers in the Transvaal and Natal. 





~ we shah n 


Gerberas (hybrid) in vartety. 


bulbs, and when this is accomplished the 
plants can be removed to a cooler and 
drier house, where the normal tempera- 
ture is about 55 degs. Fahr. Here they 
may remain through the winter months 
with only.suflicient water to keep the bulbs 
in a plump condition. _ When the flower- 
spikes begin to push out a few more 
degrees of warmth should be allowed, and 
a little more water can be given, but this 
ought not to be overdone or they may 
damp off. While in active growth a spray 
overhead with tepid water will be bene- 
ficial, and help to hold in check insect 
pests. W. B. 





Ada aurantiaca.—This, which bears 
erect spikes of cinnabar-orange flowers, is 
not exacting in its cultural requirements. 
Soon after the spikes are removed, any 
necessary repotting can be carried out, or 
directly the new growth is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to produce roots from its base. A 
large quantity of soil is not needed, and 
over-potting must be guarded against. 





The pots should be filled to one-third of | 





Reaching this country some nine years 
later, it was first flowered by Mr. Tillet, 
of Norwich, and later at Kew, the brilliant 
colouring of its flower-heads attracting 
attention. Some four years later—in 1891 
—when exhibited by Mr. Lynch, of Cam- 
bridge—this unique plant received a first- 
class certificate from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, and certainly no flowering 
subject ever more justly merited this high 
award. The plant is a stemless_ her- 
baceous perennial, evergreen when given 
the protection of a greenhouse, and 
deciduous, or nearly so, when grown in 
the open air. In the sunny and favoured 
garden of the late Rev. H. Hwhbank, at 
Ryde, the plants disappeared quite 
beneath the surface each winter, the 
brilliant display they gave each summer 
proving that the long rest’ was distinctly 
beneficial. Further inland, as at Kew, 
Junnersbury, and in my own experience 
in the Thames Valley, the plant usually 
retains some of its leaves, and with slight 
protection other than that afforded by a 
greenhouse wall a certain hardiness was 











assured.. In my own case, however, the 
neasure of success following the treat 
ment, whether viewed from the stand 
points of plant increase or flower quality 
was insufficient to warrant either its reten 
tion or extension. At the moment, too, j 
was in a position to test the likes or dis| 
likes of the plant in the humid, gsub{ 
tropical conditions of the . Cucumber 
houses, and here, with the thermometer a; 
SO degs. or 90 degs. by day, and rarely les] 
than 70 degs. at night, the free-flowering 
of the Gerbera came as a revelation. } 
mention the fact as the outcome of experi 
ment, and for what it is worth, more par 
ticularly because, in a valued communica 
tion from Mr. Irwin Lynch, of the -Cam} 
bridge Botanie Gardens, to whom I hae 
written in respect to the hybrid race whied 
he originated, that gentleman distinetly 
says that ‘‘ Gerberas ought to be exhibitec 
in much better form than I find them fc 
be,’”’ a significant remark worthy of clos¢ 
study from the cultivator of these plants] 

These South African plants revel ir 
heat, and much as we would like then} 
to give of their best in the open air, we 
would be well advised not to lose sight o/ 
the fact. Two other items as the direct 
outcome of experiment and observation, oj) 
which I am well assured, are that tlic 
majority of cultivators incline to a methog 
of treatment insufficiently liberal, anc 
that the youthful examples of ten 4a 
twelve months old from seeds cannot pos 
sibly -_produce a representative display 
Mr. Lynch has also realised this, for he 
has written that while they ‘‘ often shoy 
flower in the second season, they are noi 
at their best until the third year.” So fai 
as their liberal treatment is concerned, the 
cultivator need have no misgivings, the 
responsiveness of the subject, the develop- 
ment of the plant, and flower superiority 
place the matter beyond all doubt. Then, 
too, the cultivator should remember that 
he is dealing with a vigorous growing 
pérennial which, like other perennial her 
baceous plants, requires age before if 
reaches perfection. 'The moral is, there 
fore, to grow it well. I have advanced 
so much culturally at this juncture con 
cerning the original kind, because of ifs 
equal importance to the modern hybri¢ 
race, which we in this country, at least, 
have yet to do full justice to. Whether 
this has to do with shortness of sunlight 
and sunheat or cuitural error is, Per 
haps, a moot point. One thing, however, 
is certain, that in the modern hybrid set 
we have varieties of unequalled beauty 
and excellence worthy of our best ei 
deavours. From what I have said above 
it may be thought that I favour 

GREENHOUSE CULTIVATION, and I do if 
we cannot do them justice otherwise. Ihave, 
however, long ago stated that the colour 
of G. Jamesoni is never so brilliant 4s 
when seen in the open, a conclusion at 
which I instantly arrived after seeing a 
fine established clump with nearly three 
dozen flower heads in the hey-day of their 
brilliancy in the old vicarage garden at 
Ryde. This feast of colour splendour, aad 
the 5-inch wide blossoms, are clear in the 
mind’s eye after many years, and will long 
remain. Those who dwell in fayoured 
districts, and can grow the Gerbera t0 
such perfection, need not hesitate. Phose 
who cannot might do the next best thing— 
cultivate it in the greenhouse in pots, 
and then in mid-June plant out im 
the sunniest place at command, I would, 
however, like to warn cultivators against 
taking the powers of endurance of this 
fine plant for hardiness. 'To that splendid 
attribute a fairly full measure of flower 
beauty and utility should be forthcoming 
to warrant a continuance of the treatment. 

CuLTURE.—The Gerbera is said to be im 
patient of disturbance, If old-established 






















































































en clumps are divided and replanted 
statement is true. It is practically 
hndless when the plants are lifted, 
jded, and restarted in pots in heated 
‘etures, though, of course, stature and 
‘er beauty are lost for a time. ‘The 
system of the Gerbera is akin to that 
ihe Christmas Rose, and, like it, root 
duction is periodical rather than con- 
ious, Which has a bearing on the sea- 
of planting. In Gerbera the new main 
ss appear simultaneously with new leaf 
wth in spring, hence I regard that 
son as the best for dividing and replant- 
‘old stock. The long, fleshy roots, like 
ye of the Christmas Rose, are for a long 
e fibreless, and if cut or mutilated in 
umn frequently- die back. The root- 
4x is shortly rhizomatous, and from. it 
je the grossly sinuated or deeply-lobed 
ves, which in old plants may reach to 
inches in length. As to 
om, provided it be deep and well 
ined, the plant is not particular. ‘In 
1 loam, with leaf-mould and manure 
ed, I have found it a complete success, 
{ while not objecting to either artificial 
liquid manure, displayed a liking for 
h. At Ryde the plants reached their 
h perfection in beds almost entirely of 
d, though probably the natural warmth 
he district had much to do with the full 
asure of success attained. The plant 
ts deeply and freely, and in the open 
den the root stock should be kept a 
ple of inches below the surface. 
ROPAGATION.—There are three methods 
increase — division, seeds, and root 
tings. Reference to the first ‘has 
eady been made. Seeds are only pro- 
ved with certainty in this country by 
ificial pollination. In this connection 
cultivator has to learn that the flower- 
ids of the Gerbera have two distinct 
‘jods, the one, the first, in which they are 
‘lusively female, the second when they 
» exclusively male. Hence the need for 
wer-heads in different stages of develop- 
nt in conjunction with hand pollination. 
esh seeds vegetate freely and quickly, 
i give the best results when sown within 
‘ee months of maturing. The seedlings 
yuld receive generous treatment from 
» start, and grown in a warm green- 
use may reach the flowering stage when 
out nine months old. Root propagation 
not, I believe, generally practised or 
en known, but it has a special value in 
at any variety of merit may be raised 
ie to its kind, and which cannot be done 
ym seeds. The best time for root pro- 
gation. is January, inch-long bits or 
areabouts suiting quite well. A bottom- 
at temperature not exceeding 55 degs. in 
lose frame in the greenhouse is the best 
ice. 
far Hyerips.—lor the beautiful hybrid 
ce we know to-day gardeners for all 
ne will be indebted to Mr. R. Irwin 
mech, of the Cambridge Botanic Gardens, 
ough Continental growers have for some 
ne been pursuing the same work with 
ecess. Their history—for which I am 
debted to Mr. Lynch—is as follows :— 
arting with G. Jamesoni and G. viridi- 
lia, a poor white with wine-coloured 
reaks on the reverse of the florets, and 
ossing them reciprocally, pink and white 
ades were obtained. Then came G. Sir 
ichael, a distinct yellow form of G. 
imesoni, which Mr. Lynch had sent him 
rect from Natal. This, crossed with the 
pe, gave Brilliant, finer in all ways than 
ther parent. ‘“‘T had thus,’ says Mr. 
ynch, ‘‘a selection of parents, and from 
ese Came the great variety in colour— 
ine-purples, all shades of yellow and 
‘ange, white, salmon, and crimson— 
cactically everything but blue.’”’ The 
Adnet”’ strain is but a continuation of 
‘. Lynch’s work, and eyen in this, 














though there appears a much greater 
variety, we see nothing better than those 
Mr. Lynch exhibited a few years ago at 
one of the Temple shows. Happily for the 
gardener, this modern hybrid set is as 
free flowering as the type, and somewhat 
hardier, hence they should be more widely 
grown. On the Continent they are largely 
cultivated under glass for their flowers, 
which, when cut, are as graceful as they 
are ornamental. So treated, too, the 
plants give a long succession of flowers. 
With glass-house cultivation little or no 
shade should be given. Much shade only 
lessens the colour. Planted out under 
glass the more distinct of the hybrid set, 
or even the best varieties of G. Jamesoni— 
itself a variable plant in the wild state— 
should give a generous return. 
E. H. JENKINS. 


NOTES ‘AND REPLIES. 


Ornamental Grasses.—These are very 
useful for mixing with cut flowers. The 
seeds may be sown in April or later, as 
they soon germinate. They may be sown 
outside thinly to flower on the site where 
sown, or they may be transplanted. The 
following are annuals :—Agrostis nebulosa, 
Agrostis pulchella, Avena sterilis, DBriza 
maxima, B. gracilis, Bromus madritensis, 


Eragrostis elegans, Paspalum _ elegans, 
Pennisetum longistylum, Zea japonica 


variegata (striped Japanese Maize), and Z. 
gracillima variegata. This list may be 
extended if desired, but the aboye will be 
enough for most gardens. The follow- 
ing perennial Grasses are nice _ for 
cuttings :—Lasiagrostis argentea (graceful 
silvery foliage), Stipa pinnata (Meather 
Grass), Hrianthus Ravenne, LBulalia 
japonica, Gynerium argenteum (Pampas 
Grass), and Arundo donax.—b. H. 


White Tufted Pansies. — Really good 
white Tufted Pansies are few in number, 
and there is a splendid opportunity for 
anyone who will devote his attention to 
improving the white kinds. Pure white 
rayless selfs are the flowers that are 
needed, and these must be produced on 
plants quite freely, and the plants should 
possess a good habit of growth. Not the 
least important item is the question of 
constitution, which should be sturdy and 
not over-vigorous. At the present time 
Swan is undoubtedly the best pure white 
rayless self in cultivation. This flower 
has a rather large orange-yellow eye, and 
there is a disposition with some plants to 
sport into an edged flower. It is a grand 
variety, notwithstanding, and must suffice 
until we get something better. Snowflake 
is another pure white sort that has done 
well, maintaining its good constitution 
fairly well and flowering freely. Seagull 
is very fine once the plants become estab- 
lished. It has an ideal habit, flowers 
freely and continuously, and produces neat 
rayless blossoms. Young plants are a long 
time before they begin to grow. One-year- 
old plants are very beautiful, and it is 
then that their value is most convincing. 
A splendid ecreamy-white is White Em- 
press (syn. Blanche). The flowers are 
large, fairly circular, with a cupped lower 
petal, and rayless. The habit is good, the 
plant free-flowering, and the growth 
sturdy. The foregoing are the best that 
have come under my notice.—D. B. CRANE. 

Phloxes from cuttings in spring.—Striking 
these from cuttings in spring has many ad- 
vantages, as by so doing they make fine strong 
plants for going into the open the following 
season. I have found a good time to put the 
cuttings in is during April. Last year I had 
some kinds I wished to increase. I topped 
some plants in the open, putting six cuttings 
into a 4-inch pot and placing them in a close 
frame where they soon rooted. In due course, 
these were potted into 6-inch and 7-inch pots. 
Grown through the summer in the open, they 


in the autumn made splendid plants, and 
bloomed for a long time.—DorsET. 
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DESSERT CHERRIES, PROTECTING. 
THERE is no doubt that Cherries given 
protection attain size, colour, and quality 
rarely seen when grown in the ordinary 
way; indeed, the flavour is so marked that 
it is Surprising more attention is not given 
to protecting them. I am not a great 
advocate of heated houses for Cherries, so 
will confine my note to the cool-house, 
case, or glass protectors. If the last- 
named are used I always found it much 
best to have movable ones, as after the 
fruits are gathered the trees are much 
better exposed. Again, in many gardens 
aphides infest these trees badly, and 
frequently these are encouraged by lack 
of moisture at the roots when the fruits 
are forming early in the season. ‘There 
are more failures from dryness at the 
roots than many think, as the Cherry 
roots near the surface. Much may be 
done by timely aid in the shape of mulch- 
ings or surface dressings. The best friits 
I ever grew were in the Midlands, in a 
cold-house, a few feet wide only, the 
back wall, 10 feet high, being utilised. 
Grown thus the fruits were really fine. 
The roots were given good soil, lime, or 
old mortar-rubble in abundance, and 
plenty of moisture. The roots were 
liberally mulched with spent Mushroom 


manure, and once a year a dressing of 
partially dried cow-manure was a great 
help both in feeding and _ retaining 
moisture. 

I have alluded to early and late 
Cherries, and here, of course, the posi- 
tions as regards the aspect must be 


reversed. I had equally good results with 
late fruits on a north wall. In the south 
it is an easy matter to protect the fruits 
when grown thus. Jew things are more, 
sought after by birds than late Cherries, 
and if given a cool site they hang a long 
time and are of splendid quality. Such 
varieties as St. Margaret, Noble, Bigar- 
reau Napoleon, Governor Wood, Empéror 
Francis, Florence, and the Tartarian are 
all excellent for keeping after being quite 
ripe. There is no lack of early kinds, and 
given protection a full crop is assured. I 
have had a splendid bloom on my early 
kinds—mostly corddns—on a warm site, 
but the cold east winds and cold nights 
have played havoc with trees on open 
walls, and what was so promising is now 
quite the reverse, as it is so difficult to 
protect with nets or other aids without 
injury to the blossom. Given a case or 
cold-house the crop is safe, and it is a 
simple matter to give the trees the neces- 
sary attention in the shape of food and 
moisture during growth.—l’. Kk. 





FRUITS FAILING. 

ENCLOSED please find leaves of (1) Raspberry, 
(2) Red Currant, and (3) Apple. (1) The canes 
of the Raspberries are attacked in a 
mysterious Manner, and none of my gardening 
friends can tell me by what pest. The leaves 
and shoots promise well, then suddenly die off, 
as enclosed sample. No insect is visible. (2) 
The Red Currant bushes (young) appear to be 
doing well, but are now going as sample. (3) 
Apples attacked badly, as leaf enclosed. Can 
you advise me in these three cases?—H. A. 
BASSETT LOWKE. 


{[(1) The damage to the Raspberry leaves 
would appear to be the work of the clay- 
coloured Weevil in its adult stage, and 
which also attacks and destroys the young 
growths on the canes in the way you 
describe. Itis a difficult pest to deal with, 
as the weevils hide by day in the ground 
under clods of soil, stones, or anything 
near the canes that will afford shelter. At 
dusk they ascend the canes and feed on 
the leaves and shoots, as has already been 
mentioned. When disturbed, or if a bright 
light is suddenly thrown.on them, they 
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immediately drop to the ground. The best 
way, therefore, to trap and destroy them 
is to well smear an old sheet or cloth with 
tar and spread it between and close up to 
the rows of canes, doing this at nightfall. 
Then, when it is dark, proceed to the 
plantation armed with a bullseye or 
electric lamp, and flash the light suddenly 
on the canes above the sheet, when the 
weevils will at once drop on to it. By 
moving the sheet up or down the rows, and 
going through the plantation systematic- 
ally for several nights in succession, great 
numbers can be caught, and if persevered 
with the attacks can in this way be sub- 
dued. Another method is to dispense with 
a lamp and to shake the Ganes smartly 
over the tarred sheet, when the insects 
will drop on to it. Other measures to take 
are to keep the plantation free of any- 
thing likely to afford shelter, such as 
sticks, stones, ete., and to hoe the surface 
down to a fine tilth, and keep it frequently 
stirred. This will expose the larve if any 
are present and compel the adult insects, 
as a result of constant disturbance, to seek 
fresh quarters. (2) As far as we can 
judge by poor specimen leaf you send, the 
damage is due to an attack of red-spider. 
The best remedy for this is to spray the 
bushes while growth is dormant—prefer- 
ably in February—with caustic alkali solu- 
tion. As the bushes are doubtless now 
Jaden with fruit you cannot do better than 
well wash the foliage every few days fora 
fortnight or so with soft-soay and water, 
using 1 oz. of soap for every gallon of 
water required. (8) The Apple-leaf is 
infested with the black spot or Apple-scab 
fungus. Present remedial measures to 
adopt with regard to this are to spray at 
once, and three or four times afterwards, 
at intervals of fourteen days, with Bor- 
deaux mixture at half or summer 
strength. In winter, spray with Woburn 
wash and with Bordeaux mixture at full 
strength just before the buds break in 
spring. Both remedies may be purchased 
ready for dilution with full instructions 
given as to use, etc. We do not reply to 
queries by post.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Brown-rot on Apple-trees.—I enclose here- 
with some spurs and shoots removed from my 
Apple-trees. Just as the fruit is setting, many 
of the fruit spurs and even long shoots fade 
and shrivel. Will you kindly tell me the cause 
and what should be done to stop it?—F,. 
NIBLETT. 


[The diseased condition of the leaves 
and the dying of the young shoots are due 
to a parasitic fungus (Sclerotinia fructi- 
gena) commonly called ‘‘ brown’ or 
“black” rot. The most effective remedy 
with which to combat this fungus is Bor- 
deaux mixture, and with this the trees 
should without delay be sprayed, using 
the mixture at half, or what is termed 
summer, strength. One spraying will 
arrest the spread of the fungus, but -to 
thoroughly eradicate it three or four 
applications are necessary, allowing an 
interval of seven days to ten days to 
elapse between each spraying. If you 
have anything growing in the vicinity of 
the trees likely to preclude the use of 
‘“‘ Bordeaux,” the alternative is to spray 
with sulphide of potassium (liver of sul- 
phur) instead. This chemical can be had 
at a cheap rate at any chemist’s shop, and 
for the purpose under discussion dissolve 
4 oz. of it in hot soapy water, and then 
dilute with enough soft water to make ten 
gallons and use at once. After the leaves 
become fully developed, and of a leathery 
texture, 5 oz. to 6 oz. of the sulphide may 
be used for the quantity of water men- 
tioned. The amount of soft-soap required 
is 4.0z. Other measures to adopt at the 


present time are to cut off and burn every 
affected shoot.. After pruning, spray the 








trees with a mixture of caustie alkali and 
sulphate of iron, which the well-known 
Woburn wash contains. When the trees 
are on the eve of bursting into leaf, spray 
with Bordeaux mixture at full strength, 
and again when the fruit is properly set at 
half strength. Any maker of ‘horticul- 
tural insecticides and washes would 
supply the above ready for dilution and 
with instructions for use.] 

Mildewed Peaches.—I should be very much 
obliged if you would tell me what has hap- 
pened to the enclosed Peaches, which seemed 
doing very well. The tree was loaded with 
them, and I noticed the spots the day before 
the first frost. The gardener had used soft 
soap for “curl,” and syringed afterwards with 
plain water. ’wo Peaches on the tree haye no 
spots: What can I do?—R. BW. Eppy. 

[The spots on the Peaches are patches of 
** mildew,’’ which are due to alternations 
of heat and cold, some yarieties being 
more susceptible to the disease than 
others. Spray at once with a solution of 
liver of sulphur (sulphide of potassium) 
and soft-soap, and well wash the’trees the 
day following with plain soft or clear 
pond water. The strength at which the 
solution should be used is 1 oz. to three 
gallons of water. To make, first dissolve 
2 0z. Soft-soap in one gallon of hot water. 
Then add the sulphide, and when dissolved 
add two gallons of soft water and use the 
solution at once.] 





VEGETABLES. 





AUTUMN AND WINTER CABBAGES. 
THESE distinct types are not represented 
in our gardens so much as they deserve. 
This is readily explained, as at the season 
named there is no lack of sSavoys, ete., 
but they are, in my opinion, of less merit 
than the small autumn and winter Cab- 
bages; indeed, the latter, as regards 
quality, are not inferior to the best spring 
Cabbage in season at the present time. I 
do not for home supplies advise large 
breadths, but I do advise sowing a little 
seed in May and June for the supply of 
small Cabbage from October to March. 
Unlike the early spring Cabbage, sheltered 
borders are not necessary; indeed, an 
open or exposed position will give geod 
results if the ground is deeply dug and 
well manured. By the term autumn 
Cabbage it may be thought I include the 
Coleworts so largely grown for market. 
These may, if desired, be grown for an 
early autumn supply, In exposed gardens 
the Colewort, when full grown, splits 
badly and is soon _ spoilt. Sutton’s 
Favourite, a remarkably dwarf variety, 
sown late in May or early in June will 
give an October supply. The value of this 
variety is that it is not affected by ex- 
tremes of weather, as when full grown 
it remains solid a. considerable time. 
In appearance it is not unlike Harbinger, 
but more solid. I have also grown 
the Winningstadt, an admirable autumn 
and early winter Cabbage if given an open 
position and not too rich soil. The Im- 
proved Winningstadt is excellent, being 
very dwarf and compact, with few outer 
leaves and of fine quality. This variety 
is much grown in Scotland, but I do not 
advise it for autumn sowing. Another 
useful late variety is Veitch’s Drumhead, 
a small Cabbage obtained by crossing the 
useful Christmas Drumhead and _ the 
Rosette Colewort. This has fine quality, 
but is not quite so hardy as the true Win- 
ter Drumhead. At the same time, it is an 
ideal autumn Cabbage for use from 
October till Christmas. St. John’s Day is 
also another useful Cabbage for the 
autumn, but I prefer any one of the three 
previously named. 

I now come to the latest period, say 
Christmas to March, and for this season 
there is none better than the Christmas 
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Dwarf Drumhead, a _ small, compad 
grower, hardy and of splendid quality 
Sown early in June or even a little earlie 
in the north there will be good heads ¢ 
the time named, The plant is yery dwar} 
makes a very compact growth, and is no 
influenced by severe weather. It does nel 
split, and will keep solid for some tim) 
when full grown. This is the best Jat 
Cabbage I have grown, and there is p 
difficulty in having a full three months 
supply. Wars 


TOMATOES DISHASED, 


I ENCLOSE some Tomato leaves attacked }h 
some disease. It came after a heavy thunde; 
storm. This is the second year they hava bee! 
attacked. The plants have had plenty of air, 
HENRY FOWLER. 


[The leaves forwarded are infected witi 
the Tomato leaf-rust (Cladosporium fy) 
vulm), which proves, if not checked as soo) 
as detected, very destructive both to plant} 
and fruit. Your best course is to at one| 
spray the plants thoroughly, seeing to j 
that the leaves are well wetted both 0) 
their under and upper surfaces, and stem} 
also, with a. solution of sulphide 0 
potassium (liver of sulphur), made by dis 
solving 1 oz. of the latter in one gallon 0 
warm water in which 2 0z. of soft-soaj 
should have been previously dissolved 
Then add 8 gallons rain-water and use a 
once. The “spraying should be repeate 
every week or ten days, or until it is see 
that the disease has been arrested. As fa 
as it is possible to do so, remove the wors 
of the affected leaves and burn them 
Seeing you had an attack of this fungoi 
pest last year it is. a pity you did not tak 
steps to stamp it out during last winter Ip 
clearing out the whole of the soil used fo 
the growing of the plants, fumigating the 
house afterwards with sulphur shaken o1 
hot coals placed in an old bucket or simila: 
utensil, scrubbing the woodwork with ho 
water and carbolie soap, followed by wash 
ing all interior brickwork with hot lime & 
which a pint of paraffin should be added 
The paraffin should be poured in slowly 
while the lime is slaking. This woulc 
have destroyed myriads of spores of the 
fungus, which have no doubt been hiber’ 
nating since last year in the soil and sur 
roundings. We strongly advise you tc 
adopt these precautionary measures aftel 
the crop is cleared this season. We dc 
not reply to queries by post.] 

















NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The herb garden.—There is an immens 
variety, and in larger places in the past 
there were special gardens for, herbs, ant 
where there is a wild garden or wilderness 
large masses of Thyme, Mint, Hyssop, 
Lavender, Rosemary, and other herbs may 
be planted for the sake of the fragrance 
and the general appearance; but, apart 
from these, some herbs are necessary in the 
kitchen. The following are. wanted in 
every household :—Sage, Mint, Sweet Mar 
joram, Summer Savoury, Fennel, Penny 
royal, Basil, Rue—Herb of Grace, Shake- 
Speare calls it. It is not a cookery hevp, 
but makes a wholesome tonic. When 1! 
lived in Norfolk the gamekeeper used it to 
give to the young pheasants. Tarragon, 
Chervil, and Parsley are indispensable. 
Some of these may be propagated from 
cuttings, and the remainder from seeds, 
and this is the time to make new beds.— 
BH. H. : 

Lettuce.—The note on Lettuce Golden 
Ball, on page 831, is a reminder of the 
length of time it has been one of the most. 
popular varieties, for happening to pick 
up-a volume’ of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
dating back some ten or twelve years, 1 
find the Editor acknowledging excellent 
specimens of the same. When required to 
furnish -a plentiful supply of Cabbage 
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Juce over a_ long period I found 
ing better for the purpose than Golden 
, Perfect Gem, and Continuity, and 
the writer of the above note aptly 
irks respecting the first-named, their 
't of growth is a special point in their 
our, for they form fine solid hearts and 
| be grown in little compass, whereas | 
e of the newer kinds want a lot of | 
iy and are like a rough Batavian | 
jive, a minimum of heart and a 
tiful supply of loose outer leaves. It 

be noted in connection with the 
‘mer supply that it is advisable to soak 
ls before sowing if the weather is hot | 








dry, the seed germinating much more | 


‘gly under such conditions, In any 


‘by all means sow and thin out to the | 


ance the plants are to remain rather 


1 sow and transprant.—. B. S8., flard- | 
| the 


good late Dwarf Bean.—One of the 
- French Beans I have grown of..late 
rs is the Sutton Evergreen, so far as I 
ld judge the latest of the Dwarf Irrench 
ion. It isan ideal Bean for a small 
den, or. where daily dishes are re- 
red. The Hyergreen has a thick, fleshy 
not flat, andthe seed space is so 


ba 


ill that the pods, when young, are re- | 


tkably fleshy and are produced very 


dy. This variety also differs from the 
eral type, as the foliage is much 


ener and is not so readily attacked by 
set pests. Ina dry summer I have had 
id dishes of Evergreen when others 
| but very poor crops, and being a com- 
4 grower much room is not required, 
ugh I would advise thin sowing in the 
¢ to get a sturdy plant. 
y and early in August will give a late 
yply, and by giving a little shelter on 


‘approach of autumn frosts good pods 


'y be had till quite late in the season. 
y 





HODODENDRONS AT THE HORTI- 
\ . CULTURAL HALL. 
R Many years the exhibition of Rhodo- 
adrons by Messrs. John Waterer and 
ns, of Bagshot, has been one of the 
itures of the London season, first at 
dogan Gardens, then later on at 
gent’s Park dnd the Horticultural Hall. 
ignificent as was the display last year, 
a present season’s show was decidedly 
er, and reflected the greatest eredit on 
connected with the plants and their 


inagement. The firm of Messrs. John 
aterer and Sons has now _ been 
jalgamated with the Wargrave Plant 


tm, and is now known as John Waterer, 
ms, and Crisp, Ltd. It was the first 
ow made by the new combine, and the 
fluence of the Wargrave Nursery was 
own in the various alpine and herbaceous 
ints that were there exhibited. 

Taking first the Rhododendrons, the 
ain feature was an undulating bank 
at stretched from one annexe to the 
her, around the ends of the building, 
1d all around the back wall. Towards 
e centre it widened out considerably, 
id there extended a good way towards 
eentrance. The apex of this promontory 
msisted of a magnificent group of that 
chly-coloured variety, Bagshot Ruby, 
icked up by grandly-flowered specimens 
' Pink Pearl. The remainder of the 
‘oup Was made up of clumps or masses of 
le yery finest varieties in cultivation. 
uch an arrangement is far superior to the 
idiseriminate dotting of individual plants 
ver the entire space. The effect of these 
lasses of Rhododendrons was greatly 
uhanced by a background of Yews, 
‘upressus, Retinosporas, and _ other 
fonifers, with, in addition, a_ slight 
orinkling of Japanese Maples in standard 
“2m. Towards the ends the bank of 


Seed sown in } 


| silvery foliage was very pleasing. 
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Rhododendrons along the back wall 
narrowed, and the space there was occu- 
pied by two irregular-shaped beds of the 
very finest varieties. "In these two beds 
Japanese Maples were far more freely 
used than in the other part of the hall, 
and so beautiful were these Acers that 
one was puzzled which to admire the most, 
the Rhododendrons or the fine foliaged 
plants. 

A list of the different Rhododendrons at 
this exhibition would read too much like 
a catalogue, but a few of the newer or 
more noteworthy kinds. claim recognition. 
They were: Alice (rich rose pink), which 
gained an award of merit in 1910; Corona 
(variable shades of blush pink), very dis- 
tinct truss, that received a similar honour 
a year later; Lady Decies (large flowers of 
wu very distinet shade of blush lilae); and 
distinct Mrs. BE. C. Stirling (pale 
mauve, with a pinkish suffusion). Of 
bright-coloured kinds, which are always so 
much admired, Bagshot Ruby stood out 
very conspicuous. It is freer in growth 
than most of those whose blossoms are of 
a brilliant red colour, and yet as free 
flowering as any of them. The dwarfer- 
growing Doncaster must not be passed 
over in any selection of these rich-tinted 
varieties. So conspicuous was Sappho, a 
white flower with a large, blackish 
blotch, that it is a pity its foliage is not 
more ample, a remark that applies equally 
to Francis B. Hayes, another of the same 
class. In contrast with the large-flowered 
varieties mentioned above was a group of 
the pretty little Rhododendron azaleoides, 
which is also known by the various 
specific names of fragrans, hybridum, and 
odoratum. It is a cross between an ever- 
green and deciduous species, the flowers 
being of a pale lilac-mauve tint. 

A bank of well-flowered examples con- 


sisted of bold-growing forms of Azalea 
mollis, with brilliant red blossoms, and 


bearing the name of J. C. Van Tol, was 
much admired. 

The beauty of the different groups was 
much enhanced by the edging of dwarf 
shrubs, such as Cotoneasters, Veronicas, 
ete. Among them were numerous 
examples of Convolvulus Cneorum, whose 
There 
was also a small collection of more un- 
common shrubs in flower, such as Tri- 
cuspidaria lanceolata, repaesented by 
several examples laden with their drooping 
erimson blossoms, the Heath-like Fabiana 
imbricata, Olearia stellulata, a mass of its 


Daisy-- like flowers, and Enkianthus 
cernuus, with drooping, reddish, waxy 
blossoms. As a foreground to these was a 


number of profusely-flowered plants of 
that spreading variety of Azalea with 


double, salmon-pink blossoms, which has 
at different times borne the names of 
roseflora, balsaminsflora, and Rollisoni. 
A space near the entrance door was shut 
off by a Yew hedge, and was arranged as 
a herbaceous border, the flowers, however, 
being in a cut state. Such subjects as 


Lupins, Irises, Tulips, Poppies, Colum- 
| bines, and Anchusas were freely repre- 
sented. Along this border were disposed 
standard plants of Retinospora filifera 
aurea, a mode of treating this Conifer 


which is but rarely seen. Owing to its 
semi - pendulous style of growth this 
Retinospora made a less formal standard 


than many subjects that are grown in 
this way. 
In the annexe usually - devoted to 


Orchids, a small collection of flowering 
alpines was staged. Beside the show at the 
Horticultural Hall, the same exhibitors 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Sweet Peas.—The earliest, now on the 
point of unfolding their flower-buds, have 
had to be kept well watered, and now is 
the time to apply stimulants. Later-sown 
rows have been mulched and staked, the 
tallest pea-sticks obtainable being used for 
them. The last sowing for the season has 
been made. The flowers in this case will 
prove invaluable in autumn for table and 
house decoration. 

Border Carnations.—These are looking 
remarkably well and have sent up strong 
flower-stems upon which the buds are tast 
developing. They, will now be staked, 
tied, and partially disbudded. The plants 
being in groups, three to a group, one 
stake suflices for every three plants, to 
which the flower-stems will be loosely sus- 


















































pended. When completed, the surface will 
be lightly hoed through after affording 
another light sprinking of Carnation 


manure, 

Cinerarias and Primulas.—Thie earliest- 
raised plants are now ready for transfer- 
ence to small 60-sized pots, the compost 
used consisting of two-thirds loam, one- 
third leaf-mould, and sufficient silver sand 
to render the mixture porous. Two-light 
frames are used to put them into after 
potting is completed. These are kept close 
and well shaded until the plants are nicely 
rooted. After this, air is admitted, a little 
at first, the amount being increased as 
growth. progresses, and shade afforded 
during the heat of the day. When this 
stage is reached the position of the frames 
will be placed to face north. ‘The last- 
sown lot of plants is now ready for prick- 
ing off into pans and boxes. These need 
to be kept close up*to the light and shaded 
from the sun, a shelf in a greenhouse be- 
ing given‘up to them for the time being. 

Cyclamens.—The autumn-raised  seed- 
lings are now ready for their final potting. 
The compost for them consists of two- 
thirds of best fibrous loam pulled to pieces 
by hand, and one-third nice flaky leaf- 
mould, to which are added a little cow 
dung which has been dried and rubbed 
through a fine sieve, a small portion of 
old. plaster broken to a fairly fine condi- 
tion, and just enough silver sand to en- 
sure porosity. After a thorough mixing, 
the compost is allowed to lie in a heap for 
a few days before using it. Clean pots, 
6 inches and 7 inches in diameter, these 
being well drained, are essential. The 
plants are then knocked out of the pots 
and relieved of crocks and the loose sur- 
face soil, but beyond this the roots are not 
in any way disturbed. The plants are 
then placed in the larger pots with their 
crowns level with the rims, and the new 
compost made firm around them. As the 
precaution is taken to see that the balls are 
in 2 moist state before potting, water is 
not required for a few days, and then it is 
applied with a rosed water-pot. The 
plants will be returned to the house (a low 
span) in which they have been growing for 
some time past and be re-arranged on the 
stages and placed not too close together. 
This roof has been shaded with “* Summer 
Cloud,’”’ but when the sun is very hot it is 
still further shaded for a few hours with 
mats. The plants are well syringed twice 
daily, and a nice growing atmosphere pro- 
moted by frequently damping the floors in 
the daytime. Possible attacks of thrips 
are kept at bay by vaporising the house 
periodically. Ventilation is, in accord- 
ance with outer climatic conditions, 
afforded at the apex, and ground ventila- 





now have their annual show of Rhododen- 
drons and alpine plants at Regent’s Park. 
This was opened on Monday, June 8th, 





and will continue for two or three weeks. 


tors, and in hot weather by the front 
lights also. 

Strawberry beds.—In 
the beds have had to 


default of rain 
be unsparingly 
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watered by hand. Birds being extremely 
humerous and their natural source of 
moisture almost at an end, they attack 
half-grown fruits for the sake of what- 
ever juice is contained in them; con- 
sequently, the netting of main crop and 
Jate sorts has had to be carried out to pre- 
vent further loss occurring. <A_ light 
framework of poles supported by short 
stakes has been erected over the beds to 
carry the nets, which are of 2 inch square 
mesh pattern. If necessary another 
thorough soaking of water will be supplied 
in a week's time. 


Espalier and wall fruit-trees.—These 
are now ready for stopping, tying, and 


tacking in. The breast wood on 

Dessert Cherries, Plums, Pears, and 
Apricots on walls, and on espaliers of the 
first three-named fruits also, is stopped 
at the fourth and: fifth leaf to form future 
fruiting spurs. Extension shoots, where 
necessary, are left full length and fastened 
back to wall and trellis with the aid of 
shreds and nails and ties. Promising shoots 
are left where required in fan-trained 
trees, especially in Apricots. Of sudden 
loss of branches there has been little or 
nothing to complain of during the past 
few years, lifting and placing the roots out 
of reach of the cold clay subsoil and sur- 
rounding them with compost containing a 
liberal admixture of calcareous ‘matter 
evidently being largely responsible for 
this. All the same it is wise to lay ina 
shoot here and there each season, as, if 
not ultimately required, they can always 
be spurred back. On Morello Cherries a 
sufficiency of the young shoots is retained 
for fruiting next year, and the surplus 
pulled and cut out. These surplus shoots 
may, if it is desired, be cut back to form 
spurs, but their presence spoils the ap- 
pearance of the trees and is unnecessary 
if the requisite quantity of young shoots 
is trained in Close to the face of the wall. 
A suspicion of the trees beginning to feel 
the effects of the protracted drought 
having been yerified, they have received a 
liberal supply of water. This is the first 
time during a long experience that it has 
been found necessary to water the Morello 
Cherry. 

Peaches and Nectarines.—The young 
growths on these will now be tacked in. 
Lhe fruits have grown apace under the 
influence of the warm weather, and a 
further thinning will. now take place. 
Nothing further in this direction will be 
attempted after this until they have finally 
stoned. The roots, seeing that the trees 
have a good spread of foliage and a full 
crop of fruit to sustain, now require water 
about every other week, 

Washing and spraying.—A keen look- 
out for fungoid pests and insects has now 
to be kept, and steps will be ‘taken to ap- 
ply suitable remedies at once should ocea- 
Sion arise. Apples have set splendid Crops 
of fruit, which, so far, are clean, and the 
trees very healthy in appearance. A 
steady rain of several hours’ duration is 
now needed to enable the trees to swell off 
their crops. 

Early vinery.—The cutting of the last 
bunch will allow of the vinery being venti- 
lated to its fullest extent and of the V ines 
being thoroughly washed with soft soapy 
water for a few days. Even if there is 
no trace of red spider present the e leansing 
the foliage thus undergoes benefits the 
Vines to a great extent and enables them 
to retain their leaves until they become 
naturally matured. In old-fashioned 
vineries, when ventilation was afforded by 
means of sliding lights, the latter, and in 
some instances the whole of the roof, could 
be removed for the summer, when both 
Vines and borders received the full benefit 
of rain when it fell. With modern 





vineries this is impossible and inner 
borders must have the same amount of 
attention after the Grapes are cut as be- 
fore in the way of artificial watering. 
When the Vines are in good health and 
the border in good order occasional 
drenchings with liquid manure assist in 
the building up of bold, sound buds, which 
niay be depended on for producing fruit of 
the highest quality in the ensuing season. 
Outside Vine borders.—Where rain has 
fallen in sufficient quantity to render arti- 
ficial watering unnecessary all will be 
well for a few weeks to come, but. in less 
favoured localities where the rainfall has 
not amounted to much more than a few 
light showers the precaution should at the 
least be taken to ascertain the condition 
of these borders in case they should he 
in need of moisture. Where it can be had, 
nothing equals pond water for this pur- 
pose. When the crops on the Vines are yet 
in an immature condition an opportunity 
is then afforded to apply an artificial Vine 
Imanure, which should be washed in. A 
mulch of horse droppings and the shortest 
of the litter saves a great deal of water- 
ing in a hot, dry season, 4nd tends to keep 
the surface of the border cool. This 
should be applied now, and when water- 
ing next takes place or rain falls a good 
deal of nutriment will be washed out of 
it for the benefit of the roots. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apricots have not 
already been finally thinned this should be 
attended to at once, being careful not to 
allow over-cropping. ‘If the fruits are left 
at a distance of about.S inches S apart there 
will be a sufficient crop for a healthy tree 
t> mature. Hxamine the trees frequently 
for maggots, whichsare more numerous 
this year than usual. Give plentiful 
supplies of water to the roots, with occa- 
sional applications of liquid manure to 
trees which are bearing heavy crops. 





| Plants to produce more flowers. You 





Many varieties of Plums on walls have | 


set avery heayy crop and require thinning 
removing first of all the smaller 
formed fruits. 

Strawberries.—In this locality there is 
every prospect of a very good Strawberry 
crop. The netting of the main crops must 
no longer be delayed, as birds very often 
attack the fruits even before they change 
colour. Preparations must now be made 
for layering plants for the earliest batch 
for forcing next season, it being essential 
that strong, well-ripened crowns shall be 
obtained by the autumn. Where large 


and de- 


quantities of fruit are in demand Royal | 


Sovereign still holds its own as the best 
forcing variety. 

Insect pests of all kinds that attack 
fruit-trees must be kept in check by apply- 
ing summer washes. I find V2 fluid 
applied by means of a knapsack sprayer 
very effectual in destroying all kinds of 
insect pests, and by timely attention they 
may easily be exterminated. Autumn and 
winter are the best seasons to combat 
insect pests, as the eggs and chrysalides 
are then destroyed. American blight, a 
common pest of Apple-trees at this season, 
increases rapidly if not checked. Syringe 
the trees thoroughly with a reliable wash 
as soon as the blight is detected. Note 
any trees badly infested that they may 
receive special attention later, 

Plant-houses. — Seeds of Canterbury 
sells will now be sown to furnish plants 
for flowering in pots next spring. The 
seeds are sown in shallow boxes filled 
with ‘sandy soil, lightly covering with 
finely-sifted soil. The boxes are then 
placed in a cold frame in a shady situa- 
tion. As soon as. the seedlings are large 
enough to handle they will be pricked out 


,| liquid manure. 





| the pots are full of roots the plants will 


| grandiflora are ready for the final pottin 
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on to a warm border. The plants 

lifted, potted up into 6-inch pots, ¢ 
placed in a cold.frame before cold weat 
sets in. 

Campanula pyramidalis raised fy 
seed sown early in the year has b 
planted out on a border. These will 
-lifted and potted up in autumn. WHxst 
lished plants are developing their flow 
spikes and should be provided with a n) 
stake. Weak liquid manure may be giv 
at each alternate watering. 4: 
Campanula is useful for planting | 
vacant positions in the herbaceous bord 
also for the embellishment of the ¢ 
servatory or greenhouse. 

Mignonette.—To maintain a supply 
Mignonette throughout the year frequ 
sowings must be made. For aut 
blooming (after the outside supply is ov 
a sowing will now be made in ir 
pots filled with a compost of good fibre 
loam, mortar-rubble, and sand, mali 
the soil very firm in the pots. After { 
seeds are sown the pots will be placed 
a cool position where they can be p 
tected from heavy rains. The plants w 
be repotted when they require more ]j 
room, and watered with care. | Anoff! 
sowing will be made in July. Plants oj 

Cytisus racemosus that after floweri 
early were cut back, and in the case | 
such as required it repotted, have w 
made a considerable amount of grow! 
and will shortly be placed out-of-doo 
where they will keep on growing up 
the end of the summer. By giving them 
long season out-of-doors their growth w 
get better ripened, so as to enable ¢ 













plants intended to bloom for the first ti 
next winter will be better kept und 
glass for some weeks, standing. tle 
where they can get plenty of light, a 
placing a thin shade over them dui 
very bright weather. In all cases wh 








benefited by frequent applications of we; 


Salvia leucantha and _ S. splende 


They may be placed either in T3-ine 
83-inch, or 10-inch pots, according to t 
size of the specimens required. A compo 
consisting of rich fibrous loam, a litt 
leaf-mould, decayed cow-manure, 41 
coarse sand, adding a little soot and bon 
meal, suits these plants well, P 
moderately firm, and when the potting 
finished soak the roots with water at 
stand the plants out-of-doors on an a: 
bottom. The points of the shoots shou 
be pinched out as often as they sho 
flower-buds. As the pots become fille 
with roots plenty of moisture must } 
given, clear water being supplemented Tt 





manure-water or other approyed stim 
lant. 
Flower garden. — Summer -floweri 


Chrysanthemums are growing freely. Tl 
Soil is hoed at frequent intervals and 
dressing of soot occasionally applied i 
the evening, especially during shower 
weather. The soot keeps them clean al 
healthy, and is also a good stimulan 
During dry weather, when the plants ar 
in full growth, a mulch will be very ben 
ficial. I use manure from a spent Musi 
room bed. If the plants are strong al 
healthy they will branch freely naturally 
and many varieties will require sd] 
further stopping. Place the stakes i 
position early, and secure the main stel 
firmly, afterwards looping up the sid 
growths. 

Carnations will be benefited by a igh 
top-dressing of manure, afterwards givin; 
a good watering. Keep the flowers neat 
tied up to thin stakes. It is better to di 
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\d, as the buds near to the main flower 
‘e of no value, and only retard the 
/yelopment of that flower. 


Wegetabie garden.—Coleworts should be 
own in every garden, whether large or 
aall, as they are amongst the hardiest of 
‘een vegetables. The improved Rosette 
hblewort and Selected Hardy Green I find 
'@ two best varieties. Two sowings 
ould be made during the present month, 
‘wing the seeds thinly broadcast on beds 
suitable size, and carefully protecting 
opm birds. As soon as the seedlings are 
rge enough, and ground available, 
ant in rows 15 inches apart with 1 foot 
tween the plants in the row. 
Cucumbers growing in pits and frames 





Ub> now be yielding good _ crops. 
vequently thin the growths and apply 


tiace dressings over the roots. The 
ants should be well syringed and the 
yuse closed early in the afternoon. If 
ty Sign of thrip or aphis be detected 
migate the plants. Another sowing will 
iw be made in small pots for succession. 


French Beans growing in frames are now 
aring freely. Successional sowings will 
‘made in an open part of the garden up 
‘the end of July. For these sowings a 
ace of 2 feet is allowed between the 
ws. When the plants are a few inches 
gh the ground between the rows should 
‘mulched with short manure and water 
yplied if necessary. Globe Artichokes 
‘ould be well mulched and the roots 
yen copious doses of liquid manure. The 
ain crop of Onions should be kept free 
om weeds. Soot and approved fertilisers 
plied during showery weather will 
eatly benefit the crop. All herbs raised 
om seed sown in the spring should be 
ansplanted as soon as they are large 
tough, 


Seakale.—Every encouragement must be 
ven this vegetable to induce the plants 
develop good crowns by the autumn. 
ll except the strongest growth should be 
moved. Salt and fertilisers should be 
yplied during showery weather, and the 
uface soil kept constantly stirred with 
Dutch hoe. In dry weather give good 

aterings of liquid manure. 
2 F.. W. GALLOP. 


SCOTLAND. 


Vegetable garden.—A special effort has 
‘en made during the week to push for- 
ard the work in this department. 
2dding out always disorganises the regu- 
r work, and unless things are seen to 
‘evious to its commencement something 
almost certain to suffer or to be for- 
tten. The weather has been highly 
yourable for cleaning, so that there will 
' but little to contend with in that re- 
eet until there is again leisure. Further 
Wings of Turnips have been put in, and 
1€éS previously sown have been thinned. 
qecessional sowings of Peas haye been 
ade, the variety used being Telephone, 
hich, in these gardens, always gives a 
tty good account of itself. A final sow- 
€ of Broad Beans has been made, Early 
azagan being preferred at this season. 

Celery, now hard and thrifty, will go 
it after the first shower, the trenches 
4ing made in a deep and cool part of the 
irden. Pull’ breadths of Eclipse and of 
utumn Giant Cauliflowers were planted 
( the early part of the week. After 
anting was “ie agi these were well 
atered and rather heavily dusted with 
yot in order to keep off slugs Dwarf 
French Beans haye germinated freely and 
aiekiy. These were put in rather thickly, 
> that thinning has been necessary. 
urther supplies of Spinach have been at- 
nded to, the round Victoria being sown. 
onsidering the yaine of this crop, a little 
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more care than it usually receives well 
repays the grower. Thin sowing is re- 
commended, and even then the resulting 
plants should ultimately stand at least a 
foot apart. Under such conditions the 
produce is infinitely superior to that which 
is grown in the usual haphazard way. 
Second-early Potatoes have been moulded 


up, Parsley has been thinned, and where 
Tomatoes are grown out-of-doors they can 


now be planted in positions which are well 
exposed to the sun. 

Bedding plants.—After the lapse of a 
number of years, Zonal Pelargoniums are 
again being used. These plants are chiefly 
autumn-struck, but in cases where there 
was any doubt as to sufficient numbers, 
cuttings were secured early in spring. All 
these are now out-of-doors, hardened off, 
and ready for transferring to their quar- 
ters at an early date. Salvia Pride of 
Zurich is used in considerable quantities, 
and this, too, may be planted at any time. 
Tuberous Begonias are at present in cold 
frames, from which the sashes have now 
been remoyed. Beds of Gladiolus will be 
filled with plants grown in a similar way. 
Stocks, Asters, Lobelias, Senecio elegans, 
Nicotianas, Tagetes, Perilla, and the hun- 
dred and one things usually included in 
the elastic term ‘‘ bedding plants ’’ are now 
ready for use. 

Hardy plants.—These are now very at- 
tractive, and, comparing the continued 
succession of bloom which they provide 
from January to December with the fleet- 
ing display afforded by the subjects men- 
tioned above, it is not to be wondered at 
that the hardy plants have become so 
popular. Day Lilies of sorts, including 
Hemerocallis flava and H. Thunbergi, are 
plentiful, the Oriental Poppies are unfold- 
ing their showy flowers, the unobtrusive 
but neat blossoms of the Wpimediums, 
Irises of many kinds, Heucheras, Geums, 
and Cranesbills, only to mention a few, 
are all adding to the beauty of the hardy 
flower borders In a very short time 
there will be a rich display of the feathery 
plumes of Hoteia japonica, which this 
season will be finer than usual, owing to 
the total absence of spring frosts, which 
very often disfigure the tender foliage in 
mid-April, The needful ties are regularly 
afforded to the taller-growing plants, care 
being taken to make these as loose as is 
consistent with safety. In cases where 
the foliage of such Narcissi and Tulips as 
are grown in these borders has ripened it 
is carefully removed and thinnings from 
colonies of annuals are used to fill up the 
vacant spaces thus made, 

Roses, so far, are singularly free from 





blight, but vigilance is not, therefore, re- 
laxed. Medium-sized pieces of hardy 


Iuchsias and of Deutzia gracilis are very 
effective, and these contrast well with the 
fine blue of the Anchusas. 

Sicve. at this -time are 
Acalyphas. highly-ornamental 
plants are among the most easily culti- 
vated of stove subjects, and very good 
pieces can be had in pots 5 inches in dia- 
meter. The varieties usually met with 
are A. musaica, an old and well-known 
sort, and A. Sanderiana, now almost 
equally as popular. Both are easily pro- 
pagated, and small plants in 38-inch pots 
are useful for vase work. During the 
summer Acalyphas will succeed in a warm 
greenhouse. Where Gloxinias are in flower 
in this house they ought to be assembled, 
in order that a light shade can be applied 
to that portion of the roof under which 
they are staged. Allamandas and other 
things now showing flower should receive 
liquid manure at least twice a week. 
Fires should now be kept in hand as much 
as possible, but where Ixoras are grown 
the temperature at night cannot safely be 


—Noteworthy 
These 















permitted to fall much bélow 70 degs. 
During the day, when the air is genial, 
ventilate at from 80 degs. to 85 degs. Free 
ventilation, when possible, is necessary to 
keep the foliage strong and vigorous; in- 


deed, when the outside temperature is 
right, everything thrives better if plenty 
of air is given, 

Conservatory.—If, as sometimes hap- 
pens, when the hardier stove plants are 
used during the summer months in this 
house, there should be a scarcity of stag- 


ing space, a few of the more robust hardy 
Ferns may, with advantage, be removed 
to cold frames. I have found such Ferns 
do well if a good thick bed of ashes is put 
into frames, young plants especially thriy- 
ing under such treatment. It is advisable 
to turn the frames to the north and to 
shade in the event of a prolonged spell of 
sunny weather. Mandeyilla suaveolens is 
now attractive, and Statice profusa is 
worthy of mention. This plant is not so 
popular now as at one time, and perhaps, 
owing in part to its comparative rarity, < 
few plants never fail to attract attention. 
TIreesias are now being ripened off upon 
shelves fully exposed to the sun. Old 
plants of Hupatoriums, eut back some time 
ago, have made good growth and will 
shortly be planted out. Given sufficient 
room, these make fine large specimens for 
lifting in September, care being taken not 
to over-pot. ‘Watering is now important, 
and.no scareity of moisture is permitted, 
and a free circulation of air is maintained. 


Fruit.—As the weather has been dry and 
favourable to the well-being of the blooms, 
the Apple eropy may now be reg arded. : as 





BEES’ BULBS IN HOLLAND. « 





La 
Candeur.” It is grown in huge quantities, as m¢ Ly be 
gathered from the photograph reproduced above. The“ Busy 
3ulb Bee” has evidently found a good stock and is making 
a note of jt. 

The area under bulbs in Holland is samewhere 
near 15,000 acres at present, and last yeay the output waa 
close upon 25,000 tons.. Of this huge quantity oyer 10,000 
tons came to the British Isles, leaying 15,000 tona for othex 
countries. Germany, France, Russia, Austria, and America 
are Holland's next beat ¢ ustomers, 

Toking at this sea of white, it seems almost incredible 
that nine-tenths of the bulbs will be sold and planted before 
Christmas in gardens hundreds—perhaps thousands—of 
miles away. Bees’ customers claim a goodly share. 


BEES LTD,, 174s, Mill St., Liverpool, 


Probably the most popular double-white Tulip is 
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assured. On small trees a certain amount 
of thinning may be necessary, but in the 
ease of large ones the trees may be trusted 
to take care of themselves. As the rain 
still holds off, a good deal of watering has 
been necessary among wall-trees, more 
especially in the case of stone-fruit. The 
thinning of Peaches and Nectarines is be- 
ing done by degrees. Seldom has there 
been such a satisfactory show in the case 
of Nectarines, always, in my experience, 
a much more difficult fruit to deal with in 
the open than the Peach. During the 
week a slight outbreak of caterpillar was 
observed upon a young plantation of 

Gooseberries. This was promptly dealt 
with, the trees attacked being damped 
over and dusted freely with soot. In the 
course of a few days it was found that a 
clearance had been effected, but a sharp 
look-out will be kept for further trouble. 
In orchard-houses the fruit may now be 
finally thinned and young growths regu- 
lated. Plenty of water is necessary and a 
mulch is very useful. Where afternoon 
syringing is favoured let it ‘be done no 
later than 4 o’clock, afterwards giving a 
chink of ventilation along the ridge. 

° W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge if corres- 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EvitoR of GARDENING, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
emmediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— 4/] who wish their 
plants to be rightly named shoud send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are wse- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
an any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Old corms of Montbretia (R. FL. Eddy).—By 
the lower bulbs, we take it you mean the 
parent corms. Yes; you may remove these, as 
they are of no further use. 


Spotted Ferns (H.)—We do not think that 
the brown. spots seen on your Ferns are in any 
way due to mildew or any fungoid attack. It 
is just possible that when you fumigated the 
greenhouse in which the Ferns were growing 
these spots were then damp, and scorching or 
burning of foliage very frequently follows when 
wet or during fumigation. Before that is done 
a greenhouse should be well exposed to the air 
and thoroughly dried. Very likely the plants 
will produce new fronds that are unharmed, 
and then the spotted ones may be removed. 


Chrysanthemums—time of flowering (A. S. 
Cawston).—Your list of Chrysanthemums in- 
cludes early, mid-season and -late-flowering 
kinds, and a few of them are suitable for 
flowering in the outdoor garden. Those suit- 
able for border culture are Le Cygne, Victor 
Mew, Belle of Weybridge, Framfield Early 
White, and Cranfordia. Taking the varieties 
as they appear in your list, their period of 
flowering is as follows :—Nagoya (December), 
Le Cygne (September-October), Victor Mew 
(September), Irene Cragg (November), Belle of 
Weybridge (October - November), Framfield 


Early White (September-October), Cranfordia 
(October), Lilian Bird (November), Western 
King’ (late November-December), Romance 
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(November), and A. J. Balfour (December). 
The other variety you mention we do not 
krow. 

Twelve hardy summer-flowering peren- 
nials (Francis Smith)—The -most’ profuse- 
flowering plants would imelude Coreopsis gran- 
diflora or lanceolata, Alstroemeria aurea, 
Gaillardia grandiflora, Helenium pumilum (all 
orange and yellow shades), Delphinium Bella- 
donna (blue), Aquilegia coerulea hybrids (in 
rose, scarlet, and cream shades), Campanula 
Moerheimi (white), Achillea Perry’s White, 
Aster Amellus (violet), Verbena venosa (red- 
dish violet), Pentstemon Newberry Gem (crim- 
son), Pentstemon barbatus coccineus (scarlet), 
Gysophila paniculata plena (white), and 
herbaceous Phloxes. Iceland Poppies, though 
not always perennial, are good and free. 
Should you require low-growing things, Tufted 
Pansies (Violas) would be the best. These are 
available in white, yellow, bronze, blue, violet, 
and other shades. ‘ 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Yew (Salopian)—The Yew is a gross 
feeder and should be kept as far as possible 
away from the flowers of the garden. It isasa 
shelter and as fine evergreen trees in groups 
that the Yew is precious. One may often see 
Yew hedges where walls would be better, as 
the walls have not the defect of robbing the 
plants in their vicinity. 

Grafting Aucubas (B.)—It is quite possible 
to graft a shoot from a male Aucuba on to a 
female plant, provided proper precautions are 
taken. The same remarks apply to the Skim- 
mia. The stocks prepared for grafting should 
be established in pots, and the best method for 
carrying out the operation is by “ side,’ often 
referred to as “‘ veneer,’ grafting. The months 
of July and August are very suitable for 
carrying out this work, and the plants must 
be kept quite close and shaded until the union 
is complete. We cannot see, hawever, that you 
are likely to benefit by grafting these shrubs, 
as, in order to ensure fertilisation of the 
female blossoms, it is only necessary to plant 
about one male specimen to six females, and 
this will ensure a crop of berries. 


FRUIT. 


Shaddock not thriving (T.).—The best plan 
will be to turn the plant out of the pot and 
examine the roots, which are, in all proba- 
bility, in a bad state. Work away as much of 
the old soil as possible, cut away all decayed 
parts of the roots, and repot in a well-sanded 
compost, consisting of equal parts loam and 
leaf-mould. Keep rather close, and water care- 
fully, syringing the foliage sometimes on hot 
days, and shade from hot sun until growth 
recommences, when gradually inure to full 
sun and air. 


Air-roots on Vines (Vitis).—There is nothing 
unusual in the Vines producing air-roots; but 
it is not.a good sign, as their presence betokens 
a want of proper action on the part of the true 
roots running naturally in the soil, and they 
are frequently the precursors of shanking. To 
prevent their formation, or to recover Vines 
subject to this evil, the border must be seen 
to, and, if necessary, the Vine roots should be 
taken uv when the crop of fruit is cut, and be 
replanted in well-drained turfy soil, containing 
plenty of old mortar-rubbish and broken 
bones. 

Grapes mildewed (Jessie K. Cording).—If all 
the bunches are in the condition you say, we 
can hold out little hope of the Grapes finishing 
properly. To guard against an attack next 
year you should, in the winter, when the leaves 
have fallen,- paint all the inside woodwork, 
clean the glass, and limewash the walls. 
Then dissolve 4 oz. of sulphide of potassium 
in a quart of water, mix it with clay and sul- 
phur to a thin paste, and brush this into the 
bark and every crevice about the spurs on the 
Vine rods, applying this dressing immediately 
you see any further symptoms of mildew. The 
most fruitful cause of this trouble is maintain- 
ing a cold, damp atmosphere during a spell of 
dull, cold weather, also opening the front ven- 
tilators when the wind is blowing from a 
north or easterly direction. A too dry condi- 
tion of the border will cause it. 

Keeping. fruit (Simeon).—Such a place as 
you refer to is too dry, and would cause the 
fruit to shrivel. It is not the fruit-room or its 
construction that is all important, but the 
harvesting of the fruit at the right, moment. 
All fruit for storing must be carefully hand- 
picked, a3 any bruising, however slight, 
quickly develops and eventually causes loss. 
In a fruit-room the temperature should range 
from 35 degs., the very coldest, to 45 degs., the 
warmest. A north position or under the shade 
of trees conduces to this equable temperature. 
The admission of light is not at all detri- 
mental, provided it does not with it admit 
frost or, in mild weather. sun-heat. Some ven- 
tilation is desirable, but in frosty weather it is 
not advisable to give any, as it would lower the 
temperature too much; neither should it be 
given when the weather is damp and muggy. 
Fruit-rooms should have a soil floor, as then 
enough moisture rises to keep the air just 
humid. Straw never should be used for cover- 
ing the fruit, as it generates damp and mould. 
The shelves are best made of wood trellis, with 
the edges smoothed off. A somewhat damp 
cellar would be the best, a loft being too dry 
and liable to cause the fruit to shrivel. 


VEGETABLES. 


Maggots in Mushrooms (L. H. Burrows).— 
Mushrooms are invariably attacked by maggots 
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in hot weather in the summer, and the dr) 
and warmer the structure in which they 
growing the more liable are they to 
attacked by these insects. It is for this reas 
that growers recommend Mushroom beds to 
made up in the open air in the summer 
places quite in the shade. In your case ° 
should say that the bed will require more fj 
quent damping. 


Woodlice in Mushroom bed (L. H. Burrow} 
—Trapping is the only remedy. Place go 
Potatoes cut in half and hollowed out in the 
haunts. They will congregate on the Potato 
and may be destroyed by plunging into boili 
water. If you can find their haunts at t 
bottom of a wall or in other positions th} 
may be killed by pouring boiling water oy 
them. You can also lay bricks, tiles, or boar! 
near their haunts, under which they will cre 
and may then be collected and destroyed. 


Feeding Asparagus (1. W.).—The feeding 
Asparagus should begin immediately the @ 
ting is finished. This may .be met by oce 
sional soakings of liquid-manure or by sprin 
ling at the rate of 2 oz. to the square yard 
superphosphate. and salt. This manure seer 
to suit the Asparagus well; indeed, there a 
few crops it does not suit. The better ¢j 
stems of the Asparagus are nourished the fin 
the produce will be next season, and whe 
growing in a very exposed place or in any po; 
tion where the stems are likely to fall aho 
these should be supported in some way. A fe 
Pea stakes thrust into the bed at the tin 
cutting is relinquished for the season is a god 
protection, and a stout stake at intervals . 
6 feet. with a line of tar string all round, is ¢ 
additional support. Seed-bearing is weake 
ing, and if time can be spared a little of th 
should be removed by taking the side branch’ 
off with a knife.. Anything, in short, that cz 
be done now to ease the plants and enric 
the beds where they are growing will be we 
repaid by the increased size and earliness | 
the crop next season. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lawn tennis court (Salopian).—The cou 
should be 78 feet long and 27 feet wide for 
single-handed game, and for a double-hande 
game 78 feet long and 36 feet wide. It. 
divided across the middle of the length by 
net, which is 3 feet 6 inches high at’ the pos 
and about 3 feet in the middle. The servi 
lines are 21 feet from the net and parallel wii 
it. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





A. H. Knowle.—The best thing you can do 
to pull out the weeds, and, having done thi 
apply a dressing of nitrate of soda at the ral 
of 3 lb. per square rod.——G. B.—From wh: 
you say, we should conclude that dryness ¢ 
the roots is the cause, in which case a goc 
mulch of rotten manure and frequent heay 
soakings of water would mend matters. Yo 
might do this and let us know the result— 
Mrs. Macqueen.—No; you must not plant in th 
same place. If you must do this, then you wi 
have to clear away the old soil and substitut 
fresh.——Mrs. A. F. Cooke—The only likel 
reason that we can suggest is that the plan! 
may be planted too thickly, or, aS you say the 
the plants are growing on a slope, the reaso 
may be that dryness at the roots is the causi 
-—— Fr. G.—You will always find the address ¢ 
this journal at the bottom of the last page © 
advertisements.——_Jno. Lawrance.—The A 
paragus shoot you send is a very good exampl 
of what is known as a fasciated stem, and ° 
not at all unusual. ; 
















NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—F. Hand—The doubl 
German Catehfly (Lychnis Viscaria fi-pl).— 
Mrs. F. T. Smith.—Olearia Haasti——D—1, Th) 
Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); 2, Ribes aureum 
3, Staphylea colchica; 4, Choisya ternata.— 
H. J—1, Viburnum Lantana; 2, Weigela rosea 
3, Amelanchier canadensis; 4, Lonicera té 
tarica.——M. D. C.—1, Lithospermum prostré 
tum; 2, Ornithogalum nutans; 3, Geum rivale 
4, Phlox subulata.—W. G—1, Seilla cam 
panulata alba; 2, Sidaleea candida; 3, Funki. 
undulata variegata; 4, Iris germanica, vat 
Coeleste——F’. WV.—1, Polystichum angulare; , 
Pteris cretica: 3, Adiantum gracillimum; — 
Pteris longifolia. C.—1, Achillea ptarmica 
2, Helianthemum vulgare; 3, Saxifraga Cam 
posi: 4, Arabis albida._—J. M.--1, Mespilu 
Smithi (syn. M. grandiflora); 2, Cyperus alter 
nifolius; 3, Adiantum concinnum latum.— 
Fish—Impossible to say. Please send speci 





mens of the flowers you refer to.——W. Ty 5 
Ceanothus azureus. Mrs. Norris.—Saponari 
Vaccaria, white form———Mrs. J. F. Beale— 


Pyrus nigra. There are two bushy species © 
Pyrus (P. nigra and P. arbutifolia), which 
flower late and form a distinct group of th 
genus. (Adenorachis). They are, sometime 
known under the separate generic name 0 
Aronia——J. Emery.—Diervilla (Weieela’ 
rosea,—QOro—Double form of Ragged Roby 
(Lychnis Flos Cuculi); 2, Daphne Laureola; 
Doronicum plantagineum; 4, Solanum ¢rispuml 
——R. Murray.—Please send better specimens 
It is quite impossible to name with any bac 
tainty from those you send us.——Rev. Herber 
Hale.—Phacelia tanacetifolia.—R, Gree 
—The Orange Ball Flower (Buddleia globost 
E. Vale.—i1, Leycesteria formosa; 2, D1P 
cus glutinosus. 
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THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS Laburnum Newryense is now very fine, Rhodotypos kerrioides.—A few days ago 


"9 the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.] 
DEAR Sir,—Will you permit me to draw 
tention to a grievance I have against 


yur correspondents, and, indeed, against 
ost gardening enthusiasts who write 


yout their floral treasures. I refer to 
@ practice of omitting actual mention of 
e colouring of the flowers they describe. 
his is particularly irritating to the reader 
ho looks to your columns for information 
sout the rarer garden plants. To take 
a2 instance. In the first paragraph of 
mur issue of June 13th Ribes Menziesii is 
iseribed as ‘‘ free-flowering,’’ ‘‘ distinct,’’ 
graceful,’ ‘“a curiosity,’’ ‘‘ not bright,”’ 
id *‘unlike anything else,’’ but what is 
e colour of its blossoms? In my own 
se I have had many disappointments 
rough this practice, as I happen to have 
prejudice against too much white in the 
irden, and I find from time to time I 
ive been induced to acquire a_ white- 
ywered subject by a description which 
is tempted me to buy it, but has omitted 
e colouring of the flower. 

Eyen ‘“‘The English Flower Garden,” 
hich for twenty years has been my sheet 
ichor, is not altogether free from the 
ult I complain of. W. S. Rogers. 
[We quite agrée, and hope our friends 
ii help, but many flowers are not easy 
describe in words.—Eb.] 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Spartocytisus purgans is not a satis- 
ctory hardy shrub in low-lying places, 
it in high ground, in full exposure, 
is quite hardy and a sight just 
W.—T. Smitru, Newry. 
Pzonia lobata Sunbeam “‘ catches every- 
idy’s eye; the fresh, green leaves and 
‘ight flowers are very telling.’’ These 
ords from Mr. T. Smith, Newry, when 
nding a flower of very brilliant colour. 
uch remains to be done with the hardy 
agle Ponies in the wild garden. I have 
me grow very well in the hedgerow.— 


Rubus deliciosus.—In my garden, about 
0 yards from the river Trent, there is a 
rge bush. It has been in the position, 

4 long border, without protection, for 
ver twenty years, and early in May was 
Wered with bloom. It is about 6 feet 
gh, 10 feet to 12 feet wide, and has been 
verely cut twice to keep it in bounds. 
ropeolum speciosum has established it- 
If under the spreading branches.—Norts. 











and can be seen all over the place. So 
writes Mr. T. Smith from Newry, when 
sending a great show of its flowers. I am 
happy in having a large group of the true 
alpine Laburnum in fine flower, and so am 
not easy to please in novelties, but must 
try this.—W. 


Primula malacoides.—As showing the 
period over which P. malacoides will 
bloom, a plant in a 4-inch pot which had 
flowered through the winter was taken out 
of a cool greenhouse and placed in the 
window of a living-room in March. Now 
(June 7th) it is still in full flower, and 
shows no signs of deterioration. It is new 
intended to plant the piece out-of-doors, 
where there seems every reason to expect 
that it will continue to bloom until frost 
intervenes.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Alyssum spinosum.— As usual, this is 
covered with a mass of white flowers, and 
a large plant in full bloom looks extremely 
well. With me it has stood our most try- 
ing winters for many years. The variety 
with rosy flowers appeals to many, but 
others consider it rather dingy A. 
spinosum is never seen to advantage while 
small, and needs to be 1 foot or 2 feet 
across, at least, before its true beauty can 
be realised. It looks best hanging over a 
stone, doing well in dry soil and in a 
sunny position.—S. ARNOTT. 

Tufted Pansy Maggie Mott. — “ W. 
McGuffog,’’ on page 370 of your issue of 
May 30th, speaks highly of this, and calls 
it the best Tufted Pansy in cultivation. I 
have often heard people praise it, but with 
me it is hopeless as a bedding kind. It 
gives me a few—very few—excellent 
blooms, but it .is very straggly in its 
growth, and after June is practically 
flowerless. Is there more than one variety 
sold under this name? The Tufted Pansies 
generally do very well in my garden.— 
H. H. ASHLEY SpaRKS, Sutton, Surrey. 


Philadelphus Lemoinei erectus.—This 
Mock Orange is again flowering freely. I 
have a plant in front of the lower part of 
a window, and looking through the 
foliage and flowers the effect is exquisite 
when the Philadelphus is in bloom, We 
owe so many good Mock Oranges to the 
Nancy firm that it may appear out of place 
to hold one up as excellent without 
appearing to disparage the others. I 
think, however, that the freedom of 
flowering of P. L. erectus, together with 
its upright habit, will give it a good claim 
for inclusion in many gardens.—S. 
ARNOTT, . 


a gentleman who is deeply interested in 
and very successful with hardy-flowering 
shrubs mentioned that he had heard of a 
white Kerria. I could not at the moment 
recall the name of the shrub in question, 
but ultimately I recollected it to be Rhodo- 
typos. kerrioides. Growing to a height 
of 6 feet or rather more, the plant is not 
difficult of cultivation, nor is it particular 
in respect of soil. The single white 
flowers appear from May onwards, a suc- 
cession being kept up throughout the 
summer.—KIRkK. 

Mespilus.Smithi (syn. M. grandiflora).— 
Some specimens of this sent to us for 
name remind us of this tree, which is well 


worth growing, although it is not very 
common in Wnglish gardens. .The pure 


white flowers are in fine contrast to the 
dark green abundant leafage. M. Smithi 
is one of the best of lawn trees, the full, 
rounded head presenting a fine mass of 
foliage, while the graceful branches touch 
the turf. It is quite as beautiful as the 
common Medlar, picturesque in aspect, 
free flowering, and in every way a2 tree for 
the outskirts of the lawn. 

Vitis Pagnucci.—This beautiful Vine 
was introduced from Central China about 
fifteen years ago. It does not, however, 
appear to have become very common, 
although it is an excellent kind for plant- 
ing against a trellis or to cover a pergola. 
The rather thin branches are clothed with 


several different kinds of leaves, some 
being scarcely 2 inches long and wide, 


others more than double the size, whilst 
some are simple, though deeply lobed, 
others being compound and made up of 
three distinct leaflets. Throughout the 
summer they are of a delicate shade of 
green, but on the approach of auttimn they 
assume a rich red colour which is re- 
tained for two or three weeks.—D.; Kew. 


Callas.—The other day when visiting a 
place named Adecote, flear Baschureh, I 
saw a house of these plants. There were 
forty of them, and so well had they been 
grown that I thought a note as to their 
treatment might be interesting to some of 
yeur readers. There were three plants in 
each pot, which was about 10 inches in 
diameter. The Callas had been potted up 
in August and grown in a brisk heat 
through the winter. From the time the 
first flowers were cut in December until 
the middle of May the plants had produced 
600 spathes. The foliage was large, of a 
deep green colour, and the leaf-stalks each 
from 8 feet to 4 feet in length. The 
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flowers were large, .pure white, from 6 
inches to-8 inches across and borne on 
long stems of extraordinary thickness. 


The plants are never dried off as some | 


recommend, but, after flowering, are given 
a slight rest, and are then repotted and 
started into growth again. The plants 
under notice, I was informed, had pro- 
duced.a like number of flowers each sea- 
son for a number of years. All side 
growths were removed as they made their 
nppearance, thus throwing all the strength 
into the main stems.—H. C. P. 

The distribution of nigntingales is very 
queer. For instance, none ever go to St. 
Leonards Forest, which seems a_ better 
place for them than Hindhead. Here they 
never come above the 400 feet level above 
the sea, and as that is the line of outcrop 
of the local springs I always thought that 
probably had something to do with it. I 
should like to know something of Mr. 
J. W.’s qualifications as an ornithologist 
before accepting his bird at 900 feet. I 
have frequently known blackcaps’, garden 
warblers’, and eyen thrushes’ songs mis- 
taken for that of the nightingale by 
people who one would think ought to have 
known, more especially that of blackcaps, 
as they often sing at night.—J. M. R., 
Kent. 

Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius in N. Wales. 
—Where this shrub does well it makes a 
fine show during the early summer when in 
bloom; but one seldom meets with it ex- 
cept in the southern counties, whereas it is 








quite hardy as far north as North Wales} 
if planted in a sheltered position. The | 


other day I saw a fine plant of this grow- 


ing in the open which had not been | 


afforded the least protection for a number 
of years. The soil in which it was growing 
was of a light sandy nature, and the bush 
had the protection of some Cedar-trees a 
short distance off on the north side. Given 


a warm, well-drained soil and a dry, | 


sheltered situation many plants that are 
now considered tender would withstand 
our winters.—H. C. P. 

The Chilian Beech (Nothofagus obliqua). 
This tree, about which H. C. P. inquires 
(May 380th, p. 855), was first brought to 
England from Chile by Lobb in 1849, but 
no living specimens were known to exist 
in Britain when, in 1902, Mr. H. J. Hlwes 
brought a supply of seed from, Chile. Like 
many plants from .that country, this 
beautiful tree relishes the humid atmo- 
sphere of the west coast of Scotland. Two 
of Mr. Elwes’s seedlings sent to me from 
Kew have endured 20 degs. of frost with- 


cut injury, and are now 20 feet high. In | 


its native country this Beech attains a 
height of 100 feet. The only risk it runs 
vith us arises from its habit of early leaf- 
ing—about a fortnight before the common 
Beech—thereby incurring risk from late 
frosts.—HERBERT MAXWELL, JMonreith. 
Potentilla calabra.—This bright little 
Cinquefoil is not much seen, and it appears 
that it was more plentiful a few years ago 
than it is now, even though rock plants 
are so strongly in evidence at the present 
time. Like a considerable number of the 
other dwarf Potentillas, it has compara- 


tively small flowers, although quite in ac- | 


cordance with the plant. They are yellow, 
and appear, as a rule, in June and July. 
Much of the value of P. calabra lies in the 
foliage, however, and this is both pretty 
in form and quite silvery in appearance. 
One catalogue gives a foot as the height 
of this Potentilla, but it is seldom more 
than 6 inches high in my garden. The 
plant looks well either on the level or 
partly hanging over the stones. It is re- 
ferred by some authorities to P. argentea, 
but it is a much prettier plant than the 
one procurable from nurseries as P. 
argentea.—S. ARNOTT. 








Ixias out-of-doors.—Karly in May, 1913, 
a number of Ixias was sent to me from 
Madeira. As an experiment, the bulbs 
were divided into two parts, one lot being 
planted out in a cold-frame with a 
southerly exposure, and the other at the 
foot of a Peach wall, which also faces the 
south. The latter received no attention 
after they were planted, and as the winter 
was remarkably mild the Ixias are now in 
bloom. The first spikes were observed 
during Whit week, and although they are 
not so fine as those from the cold-frame, 
they are very attractive. It is question- 
able whether the bulbs will survive a more 
severe winter than the last. The bulbs 
were planted at a depth of 4 inches.— 
W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Edwardsia grandiflora bloomed here 
last month for the first time since 1883, 
when you published in 7'’he Garden a wood- 
cut from flowers off this same plant, which 
was grown from seed received from New 
Zealand and is against a wall, a little too 
much ovyer-shadowed, perhaps, by tall 
trees. An occasional thinning back to 
keep it within bounds may have sometimes 
stopped the chance of flowering, but for 
thirty years there has been no sign of any 
buds. One would be glad to see frequently 
the beauty of the flowers of this 
Edwardsia, with the special charm of 
their soft yellow colour and the delicate 
form of the leaves. How can it be pre- 
vailed upon to display itself more freely 
and more often?—C. R. ScrRASE DICKINS, 
West Sussex. 


Pyrethrums.—A gathering of these beau- 
tiful flowers, including some of the best 
single and double-flowered kinds, has been 
sent us by Messrs. Kelway and Sons, of 
Langport, Somerset. A great advantage 
in growing these is that they last so well 
in the house. Having long stalks and the 
colours being so varied, they are indis- 
pensable for cutting. Among the varieties 
sent us we single out the following as 


| worthy of note. Singles: Mary Anderson, 
| flesh colour; Vesuve, rich red; Pinkie, 
| bright pink ; Fire Dragon, crimson ; Lang- 


port Scarlet; Snow White, centre and 
petals white; James Kelway, crimson ; 
Queen of the Whites. Douwbles: Carl Vogt, 
white ; Melton, deep crimson ; Queen Alex- 
andra, pure white; Richesse, quilled, pale 
pink ; J. N. Twerdy, maroon. 

Campanula Raddeana palilida.—In 1912 
I raised a batch of C. Raddeana from 
seed. Several plants flowered last year, 
but the majority are only just coming into 
bloom. Barly in the year. I noticed that in 
one‘ plant, instead of the stenis and 
petioles being of the typical purple-brown, 
they were pale green; the buds also 
appeared white. At first I thought I had 
an albino, but the flowers are now opening 
and are pale lavender in colour, quite dis- 
tinct from the rich purple of the type. If 
it grows as freely as the type it will be a 
useful addition to our rock gardens. With 
me the type grows very freely, in sun or 
partial shade, in peat, limy loam, or very 
sandy soil. This ease of growth, com- 
bined with ease of propagation and free- 
dom of flowering, places this Caucasian 
Bell-flower in the first rank.—H. B. 
ANDERSON, Dublin. 


Schubertia grandiflora. — Flowers of 
this handsome Brazilian climber come to 
us from Sir F. Crisp. It is a good com- 
panion to the Stephanotis, the trusses of 
white flowers being somewhat similar in 
appearance, the individual flowers, how- 
ever, being much larger. It is an easily- 
grown plant, one advantage it has over 
the Stephanotis being that it requires 
much less space, which should not be lost 
sight of where trellis room in the stove is 


| restricted. Itsucceedsunder the same treat- 
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ment as meted out to other stove plants 
a suitable compost for it being fibroy) 
peat with a good addition of silver sand 
If grown in pots, as is sometimes done 
good drainage: must be: given, the sam 
being required when planted out, ° a: 
abundance of water is necessary whe! 
growing freely. -To sum up, much thi 
same treatment as answers for th 
Stephanotis will suit the Schubertia. 


Dalechampia Roezliana.—This, whic 
comes to us from Sir Frank Crisp, seem. 
to have almost dropped out of cultivation! 
It is a member of the Huphorbia family) 
and, like many of its relatives—for ex 
ample, the Poinsettia—the showiest por! 
tion of the inflorescence is not the flower: 
themselves, but the large,  brightly- 
coloured leaf bracts that surround them 
and which are in the case of this Dale} 
champia of a bright rosy-pink colour} 
There is also a white-flowered form. It if 
easily increased either from cuttings 0) 
seeds, for self-sown plants will often com« 
up close to the flowering plants. Flower: 
appear at all seasons. 


Deutzia discolor elegantissima.—Thi; 
Deutzia, which was given an award 6] 
merit at the meeting of the Royal Horti 
cultural Society on June 8rd, is one of the 
many hybrid. kinds raised and distributec 
by M. Lemoine, of Nancy. It was sent ou 
in the autumn of 1909, and was describec 
as the result of a cross between the tru 
Deutzia scabra and Deutzia discolor pur 
purascens. As shown, it is certainly a 
acquisition to spring-flowering shrubs 
The slender branches are clothed witl 
neat, finely-serrated leaves, and studdet 
for some distance with corymbs of flower 
22ch about three quarters of an inch i 
diameter, and pink In colour, the edge: 
and unopened buds of a deeper tint 
These many new Deutzias form a deliglit 
ful class of flowering shrubs, but to be 
seen at their best they need a fairly 
sheltered spot and a soil that is not drie( 
up during the summer. They can all bt 
easily increased from cuttings. : 

The Fire Bush (Embothrium coccineun) 
—In Devonshire, Cornwall, S. Wales, aut 
various parts of Ireland this tree 
beautiful during May and June, for a 
that time it is laden with its brilliant ree 
blossoms, and is a conspicuous object from: 
a‘ considerable distance. The Fire Bus) 
forms a tree 20 feet to 40 feet high in the 
British Isles, sometimes more in its native 
country, Chile. The evergreen leaves ale 
dark and glossy, up to 4 inches long, aut 
about 13 inches wide. The flowers, Dro 
duced in good-sized inflorescences {roby 
both terminal and axillary buds, are eadl 
about 13 inches long, with long, threid’ 
like styles. It is rather difficult to tran® 
plant, and should be given a permanent 
place whilst quite small. As a> rule, 
increase may be carried out by means 0 
suckers, which appear from the roots ol 
good-sized trees. These may be remoyed 
and established in pots during spring. Tf 
cannot be regarded as a very long-lived 
plant, for although old specimens exist 
here and there, it has a habit of dying 
from no apparent reason when not more 
than twenty years of age. Neither can 1 
be considered a good greenhouse plant, fol 
when cultivated in pots or borders indoor® 
it is neither so beautiful nor so vigorous a 
when growing in good soil in the outdoor 
garden. It was originally introduced 
about 1846.—W. D. 


Anoplanthus coccineus. — This is th 
name of a beautiful parasitic plant whic 
may now be seen flowering in the reck 
garden at Kew. It is one of the Broom 
rapes, and is therefore nearly related t0 
the Orobanches, some of which are nativ' 

of this country. In this case the host 
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lant is Centaurea dealbata, the mealy 
‘entaury, a native of Asia Minor, an 
slegant-leaved perennial, hardy in this 
»ountry. ‘The seeds of both plants were 
sown together at Kew three years ago, and 
since then the Centaury has grown into a 
strong plant, whilst until this year there 
was no evidence that the Anoplanthus was 
here also, it being the habit of the Broom- 
apes to fasten, in the earliest stage, on 
0 the roots of the host and then gradually 
‘orm a tuberous stock from which ulti- 








nately the flowers are pushed above 
‘round. The Kew example has accom- 
fished All this, and it now bears six 


lowers, each on an erect stalk about1 foot 
igh and as thick as a quill pen. The 
lowers are about 2 inches across, fleshy, 
wbular, brilliant scarlet, black in the 
hroat, which is almost filled with the 





the country. It bears small, dainty, pin- 
nate leaves and large, deep-yellow flowers, 
which are at their best during May and 
June. S. viciifolia, again, is quite dis- 
tinet from either, for we know it as a de- 
tiduous shrub of rather dense growth, the 
framework of main branches being clothed 
with thin, twiggy, spine-bearing branch- 
lets. 
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The pinnate leaves are each about | 


3 inches.long, and made up of numerous | 


tiny, oval leaflets, which have a distinctly 
pleasing effect. The flowering-time is late 
May and early June, the blooms appearing 


in short racemes from all parts of the pre- | 


yious year’s wood. The flowers are Pea- 
shaped and white, shaded with violet, the 
calyx and the backs of the upper petals 
being distinctly coloured. It may be in- 
creased by cuttings in summer or by seeds, 
which ripen freely. Plants raised from 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
ROOM AND WINDOW. 


CLEMATIS TANGUTICA AS A CUT 
FLOWER. : 

THe delicate grace of the Clematises 
makes most of them where freely grown 
useful for the house. The one here shown, 
C. tangutica, with me a hardy and easily- 
grown climber, is among the earliest to 
flower, and bears rich yellow blooms, 
pretty buds, and numerous sprays of 
finely-cut leaves. Sometimes it is classed 
as a form of the older yellow Clematis—C. 
orientalis—but it is quite distinct. W. 


COTTAGH WINDOW PLANTS. 
ONE notices how tastes vary in the choice 
of things as window plants in different 


ee 


flowering shoots of the Yellow Clematis (C. tanguttca) in a jar. 


ty large brown stigma. Standing well up 
ove the elegant grey-green leaves of the 
st-plant, these flowers are exceedingly 
ective. There does not appear to be any 
rticular art in the cultivation of this 
rasite; all that is necessary is to sow 
& seeds of it together with those of its 
st, and then treat the latter as 
ntaureas generally are 
eld, 

3ophora viciifolia.—The few species of 
phora grown out-of-doors in the British 
€s show great diversity of habit.. The 
st-known kind is perhaps S. japonica, 
lich grows into a very large tree and 
AES its cream-coloured flowers in large 
‘Minal panicles in September. Then we 
ve S. tetraptera, a New Zealand species, 
(ich is only hardy in the milder parts of 


grown.—The. 





cuttings, however, blossom earlier than 
those raised from seeds. In whichever 
way they are propagated they should be 
grown in pots until they can be planted in 
permanent positions, for they are very 
difficult to transplant successfully after 
they have been planted out for a year or 
two. There does not appear to be any 
doubt as to its hardiness, for it has stood 
in the open uninjured since its introduc- 
tion from China fifteen years or more 
ago.—D. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 19th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, mediwm 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W,C, 





parts of the country, and in many cases 
how remarkably well they are done, 
although the conditions under which they 
are grown may be far from satisfactory. 
One of the favourites in this neighbour- 
hood at this season is the show, or rather 
the decorative, Pelargoniums, and there 
are few cottage windows in which they 
are not to be seen in more or less numbers 
as space permits. They give very little 
trouble during the greater part of the 


| year, being shifted outside as soon as they 


are out-of flower, cut over in due course, 
transferred to an outhouse for the winter 
months, and brought to the light when 
they show signs of breaking. I saw some 
well-grown plants of the old Kingston 
Beauty the other day in a large window, 
the foliage clean and healthy and trusses 
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and flowers of very fair size. In front of 
the Pelargoniums was a row of Campanula 
carpathica, densely flowered and hanging 
well over the pots. IT have noted 
Campanulas, both the above and C. ec. alba, 
very well done in an arrangement with 
Ferns, of which the Hart’s-tongue and 
Black Spleenwort seemed to be 
favourites. The Campanulas were 
arranged along the window-ledge inside 
and the Ferns in pots (wire standards) 


behind. As the situation was nearly due 
north, the Ferns were revelling in the 


little bit of warmth and the shade. 
pleasant to note the ever-increasing 
tendency for a few Ferns as cottage 
window plants, and a word of advice 
might be given as to the advisability of 
holding fast by the hardier varieties, of 
which there is a great number suitable. 
On the other hand there are not many 
greenhouse Ferns suitable, one exception 
that occurs to me being Onychium japoni- 
cum, one of the best as a pot plant to 
associate with dwarfer things, and to 
furnish occasional fronds for cutting. 
Hardwick. BH. B.S. 
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MOSS ROSES. 

Not so very many years ago no garden was 
considered complete without its Moss 
Roses, and even now there are many who 
would be very sorry to lose sight of these 
old world favourites, and who still cherish 
them. I am afraid that, generally speak- 
ing, the Mosses have lost their hold on the 
popular faney, having been very largely 
displaced by the all-conquering Hybrid 
Teas.’ The craze for perpetual-flowering 
Roses has become so prevalent that unless 
a variety has that most important quality 
it is not considered worthy of a place in 
the garden, and, consequently, many really 
valuable summer-flowering varieties are in 
danger of being lost to cultivation. 
Although many Moss Roses have been 
raised in the past, the class does not seem 
to have had the attention it deserves, and 
very little improvement has been effected. 
Could not some of our modern hybridists 
get to work on the section and give us some 
perpetual-flowering Moss Roses. By so 
doing they would win the gratitude and 
support of many who, like myself, think 
there are no Roses to compare with the 
dainty buds of the Moss Rose. They might 
also endeavour to get a yellow or orange 
coloured Moss Rose, for at present there 
are none but white, pink, and red varieties. 
That the class has great inherent possibili- 
ties is proved by the fact that Barbier, the 
French hybridist of Wichuraiana fame, 
has succeeded in obtaining a very remark- 
able hybrid, which he has very aptly 
named Wichmoss. It is an ideal cross, 
having the heavily spined wood and mossed 
flowers of the Moss Rose combined with 
the climbing habit of the Wichuraiana. It 
is a very fast and strong grower, ideal for 
arches, while the dainty little pink flowers 
are very pleasing. 

Much of the unpopularity of the Moss 
Roses can, I think, be accounted for by the 
fact that many fail to grow them. There 
are three main causes for this failure— 
viz., unsuitable stocks, poor cultivation, 
and faulty pruning. Many Moss Roses are 
budded ‘on Manetti stocks, but although a 
very fine maiden plant may be the result, 
the plant does not thrive. The Moss Roses 
grow well on the Brier, but better than 
any budded plant is an own-root one. With 
regard to 

CULTIVATION, the Mosses like rich soil 
and plenty of nourishment, and unless this 
is given, failure to obtain good results is 
practically certain. Unlike the majority 


of summer-flowering Roses, the Mosses 


It is | 





like close pruning, when the plant will 
throw up fine strong shoots right from the 
ground. These young growths will 
eventually bear the flowers, but in them- 
selves they are quite pretty, being covered 
with delicately-tinted hair-spines » and 
leaves. If these details of cultivation are 
attended to the Moss Rose bushes will pro- 
vide one of the finest features of the gar- 
den. As I write (June 2nd) I have a bush 
of 

GrLorre pu Mousseusss in full flower. It 
forms a pretty object, covered as it is 
with its long, highly perfumed buds of a 
pleasing pink, each of which is clothed 
in thick moss. ‘The buds remain in their 
attractive; half-open state for quite a long 
period, and although the fully-open flowers 
are somewhat, flat, they are still very 
peautiful, especially at this early time of 
the year, when their rivals are very few. 
The 

Common PrInK Moss, generally supposed 
to be the oldest: variety, was introduced 
into England by some Dutch growers as 
far back as 1596, but beyond that, very 
little seems to be known Concerning its 
true origin. It is generally supposed, how- 
ever, to be related to the common Pro- 
vence, and is probably a sport from that 
old variety. The Mosses are very 
sportive in nature, and many varieties 
have originated in that way. 

GRAcILts, or Prowiric as it is sometimes 
called, is a stronger growing form of the 
common Pink, and is more free-flowering. 
Other good pink varieties are 

CRISTATA, which is said to have been 
found on the walls of a. German convent 
about 1827. It is a curiosity, for it is the 
connecting link between the Provence and 
the Moss. The buds have a crest of very 
peculiar Parsley-like growths, in addition 
to the usual Mossy sepals, developing 
later into large, fine flowers of clear pink. 


Sater (1854) is very free flowering, 
bearing blossoms of light rose colour, 


while in 

ZENOBIA (VW. Paul, 1892) we have a most 
fragrant flower of lovely soft satin rose. 

ANGELIQUE QUETIER is of a very uncom- 
mon pale lilac tint, and is one of the most 
heavily-mossed varieties now grown. Of 
so-called white Mosses there is quite a 
number, the purest of them all being 

Wuirr Baru (Salter, 1810). The flowers 
are large and full and exceedingly 
beautiful in the bud state, but, unfor- 
tunately, it is rather tender, and should, 


therefore, be given a. fairly sheltered 
position. The 
PERPETUAL WHITE Moss is a well- 


mossed variety that blooms in Clusters, 
but although called perpetual, very few 
flowers must be expected after the first 
show is over. 

BLANCHE Moreau (Moreau and Roberts, 
1880) is a pure white flower of good size 
and form, very well mossed, and a fine 
variety with which to form a low hedge. 

COMTESSE DE Murinais (Vibert, 1827) 
and REINE BLANCHE (Roberts, 1858) are 
good free-flowering whites, slightly tinted 
with blush, and beautifully mossed. 

MovussELINE is a Charming variety, 
bearing dainty ivory-white buds, which 
change to pure paper white as they ex- 
pand. Among good reds we have 

BARON DE WASSENAER (Verdier, 1854), 
which carries its light crimson, cup-shaped 
blooms in clusters. 

LANE (Laffay, 1846) is one of the best 
sorts to grow because of its freedom from 
that great enemy of the Moss Roses, mil- 
dew. It is symmetrical in shape and has 
very fine foliage. 

OEFILLET PANACHE (Verdier, 1888) is a 
curiously striped variety, which is well 
worth growing if only for its novel 
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appearance. The well-mossed buds are 
white, striped with bright red. z 

CELINA is a very showy variety, bearing 
flowers of brilliant crimson, sometimes 
tinted with purple, and cup-shaped. like 
many other plants emanating from Japan, 

RoSA MUSCOSA JAPONICA has a very dis- | 
tinct and curious appearance. The large, | 
semi-double blossoms are deep rose, turn- 
ing to mauve-purple, while the whole tree | 
is heavily mossed, stems as well as buds. 
To have a complete collection one must 
include at least one specimen of the really 
dark-coloured Mosses, of which there are 
several. First, there is the 

OxLp BiacKk Moss, which has blossonis of | 
a deep black-purple, and which will form 
pretty and most attractive feature in the 
garden during the early summer. 

ArtrHur Youne (Laffay, 1862) is a fine} 
dark velvety red, with large, full flowets | 
and good vigorous growth. 

Grimson GLtope (W. Paul, 1890) and 
ANNI WELTER (Welter, 1907) are good, | 
strong-growing Mosses, bearing fine, full | 
blooms of deep crimson. EXGLANTINE. | 
| 





BUDDING ROSES. | 
Roses are propagated in several ways, but} 
the most general is by budding upon some | 
stocks with suitable foster roots. When) 
our Roses first came to be propagated very | 
largely in this form the Manetti and De la 
Grifferaie stocks were used. These stocks! 
were propagated from cuttings, and it was 
the bad preparation and budding of thein| 
that brought this form of increasing our 
dwarf Roses into disrepute some three 
decades back, and increased the demand 
for Roses upon their own roofs. I aan 
much in favour of own-root Roses pro- 
vided the variety is well suited for that 
form of culture. But many are not Ko 
good unless helped by foster roots of a 
stronger character, and it is this we 
should carefully consider when deciding 
whether to bud or raise them frou 
cuttings or layers. We need foster roots 
to get the best results, and a little ex 








for individual varieties and soils. 

Both the Manetti and De la Grifferaie 
are fast going out of use, and we now d& 
pend chiefly upon Rosa canina, either in 
its seedling or cutting form. Seedlings 
need more shallow planting, and can )e 
readily budded upon the crown of their 
roots; but the cuttings were too often in- 
sufficiently disbudded, leaving many 
sources‘of future suckers, and the Rose 
worked upon them too far from the mail 
crown of roots. Nowadays, however, we 
give more attention to their preparation, 
and replant them shallow before budding, 
instead of budding the long and deeply- 
planted cutting as it stood. In almost 
every instance it is bad working that 
causes disappointment among budded or 
grafted Roses. ad 

WHEN TO BUD.—July and August are the 
two most suitable months for the opera 
tion, but it may be done at any time when 
both Rose-buds and stock are in healthy 
growth, and with sufficient sap to aliow 
the bark to be lifted easily, also the Con 
ditions likely to allow of some six weeks 
growth to secure efficient junction of Rose 
bud and stock. [os 

SELECTING THE BUD.—This is not studied 
enough. By all means select buds from 
good and healthy plants, and have them i 
a three-parts ripened state. A good test 
for this is when the prickles can De 
readily snapped off by finger and thurab. 
But in any case the bud must be forward 
enough to leave a plump seat or heel 
that will lie plainly upon the wood of the 
stock. If too old or too young this sea 
will tear out when you are removing (i 
smal! piece of Rose-wood that remels 
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Jover it upon its removal from rod or stick 
tof Rose growth. Never allow the buds to 
| get dry, and remove the leaves, except 
ithe sheath close to the bud, as soon as you 
have severed the shoot from the plant. 
You may plump up dry buds by utting 
‘them in water, but you do not obtain the 


same natural sap that calluses and joins | 
Work the buds down | 


‘to the stock so well. 
as closely as possible to the crown of all 
dwarf stocks; also well up to the standard 
stem of hedge Briars. Never hurry the 
operation; all must work smoothly if you 
are to be successful. If stocks do not 
tun, or the bark ,lift. freely, water, and 
wait for a few days. Never cut oft 
growths just before or at budding. This 
causes more or less check to a free flow 
yf sap, which is most important to the 


roper setting of the bud, 
luses the bark of the stock 
i firmly, but not so tightly as to bruise | 
“unduly constrict. Avoid bright sun and 
tying winds so far as you can. Dull 
eather is better for the buds and more 
mfortable for the operator. In‘a month 
‘om budding you should be able to note | 
1y failures, and often have the chance to | 
Y another shoot or a second bud as close 
‘the failure as can be done. Any sign 


and it also 
to cling. Tie 


‘ blackness means death, but you will dis- | 


ver that at once by 
‘omising appearance of those buds that | 
e alive. 
It sometimes happens, especially with | 
i earliest buds, that the stock swells | 
‘fore the raftia decays. In such a ease 
it through the tying material with the 


the plump and /| 





| garden. 


| moved 


point of a knife upon the opposite side to 
the Rose-bud and so release, but do not be 
too hasty or the slit made for the bud may 
open too much. | faa OF 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Scotch Roses (Rk. spinosissima ).—These 
are how in bloom and keep in flower for 
some time. They are interesting and will 
stow anywhere. I have a large bush of 
the white variety now covered with bloom. 
Its creeping roots came under the fence 
from my neighbour’s garden. If* itis 
given a start in the wild garden it will 
soon spread and become a large mass. It 
is rough and spiny, but in the wilderness 


} it is charming in association with huge 


bushes of Rosa rugosa, of which there are 





Impatiens Oliviert. 


many varieties, double and single, of many | 


colours, and they are interesting by reason 
of their bold fruit after the flowers fade. 
They make splendid groups in the 
I see they are being used for 
stocks and answer well for some varieties. 
I find I have omitted to mention there are 
double pink and yellow varieties of the 
Scotch Roses.—H. H. 

Wild Roses in rooms.—-I am pleased to note 
“W..” at page 391, thinks well of these for 
room decoration. I have often 
influenced colour in these. Everyone that has 
about in country places must have 
noticed the difference in their colour. 
three years ago, when visiting a village three 
or four miles west of Great Marlow when the 


wild Roses were at their best, I was much 
struck with their large size and rich colour. 


The soil was heavy loam. Perhaps “ W.” will | 


tell us if he has noticed any difference in this 
way.—dJ. CROOK, 








wild | 


} 
thought soil | 


Some | 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


IMPATIENS OLIVIERI. 
Tuts, a flowering shoot of which we figure 
to-day, is a native of Uganda, seeds having 
been sent to Kew by Sir John Kirk in the 
early nineties. It forms a stout, freely- 
branched, somewhat upright - growing 
Specimen, 8 feet or more high, with very 
succulent stems. The flowers, suggesting 
in shape, and the manner in which they 
are borne, those of JI. Sultani, but 
considerably larger, are, when well 
sTown, nearly 8 inches across, and of 
a mauve - pink colour, with lighter 
centre. The flowers are produced more or 
less throughout the year, the plant attain- 


ing such a stature as entitles it to be re- 


e 

garded as one of the giants of the genus. 
A structure where a minimum tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. can be maintained through 
the winter will suit it. It will grow and 
flower throughout the summer in the open 
air, and may often be seen planted out at 
that season. At Hampton Court we recol- 
lect having seen it grown in this way: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lobelia tenuior. — This Australian 
species of Lobelia has come prominent ly to 
the front within the last few years, it 
being now extensively met with in many 
gardens. The blooms, of a_ beautiful 
cobalt-blue colour, are admired by every- 


one, and a group of well-flowered examples 


makes a goodly show in the greenhouse, 
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There is also a form with pinkish flowers, 
but it is much less attractive than the 
type. Being of a somewhat loose habit of 
growth, Lobelia tenuior when grown in 
pots: needs a certain amount of support. 
It is seen to considerable advantage when 
grown in suspended baskets, as then the 
long shoots may be allowed to dispose 
themselves at will, and when studded with 
blossoms present a striking effect. 

Celsias.—Both Celsia cretica and the 
smaller-growing Celsia Arcturus are valu- 
able for the decoration of the greenhouse 
at this season. C. cretica pushes up its 
spikes of bloom to a height of from 4 feet 
to 5 feet. Individually the flowers, which 
are each about 2 inches in diameter, are 
of a rich golden-yellow colour, with a 
brownish blotch in the centre. C. Arcturus 
branches more freely than the other, 
while the blossoms are of a paler yellow. 
Good plants of these*Celsias may be 
obtained by sowing the seed at the present 
time and growing on the young plants in 
a light, airy structure, where they are safe 
By the end of February, or 
thereabouts, they may be put into their 
flowering pots, which, in the case of C. 
Arcturus, may be 6 inches in diameter 
and in GC. cretica somewhat larger. They 
need a compost made up of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and when the pots are 
well furnished with roots liquid’ manure or 
some other stimulant will be very. bene- 
ficial._—_K. R. W. 

Alonsoa incisifolia.—Some of the annual 
species of Alonsoa are grown in consider- 
able numbers, but this shrubby species is 
not often met with, though for the embel- 
lishment of the greenhouse it is one of the 
best. It forms a dense, twiggy little bush, 
clothed with narrow, deeply-cut leaves, 
while the spikes of vivid scarlet flowers 
are profusely borne over a considerable 
portion of the year. ‘This is one of- the 
oldest members of the genus, having been 
introduced from Chili in 1795. It will suc- 
ceed with ordinary greenhouse treatment 
and can be readily propagated from 
cuttings, best taken during the spring, 
when, put into sandy soil in a close 
propagating case, they root as readily as 
a Fuchsia. Potted off singly when. suf- 
ficiently rooted, and shifted into. larger 
pots when necessary, they will soon form 
neat flowering plants. It is very essential 
to pinch out the points when young in 
order to ensure a bushy habit. If the old 
plants are kept in the greenhouse during 
the winter they may be started into 
growth about the end of February and re- 
potted. -After this they will soon com- 
mence to bloom, and with an occasional 
stimulant will continue till the autumn. 

Abutilon Colden Fleece.—Of all the 
garden varieties of Abutilon this is, in my 
opinion, one of the best, as the flowers 
are of a delightful shade of yellow, pro- 
fusely borne, and so delicately poised on 
their long, slender pedicels as to present 
an exceedingly graceful appearance. It is 
questionable if Abutilons are now so much 
appreciated in many gardens as their 
merits entitle them to, as their cultivation 
is of the simplest, and their attractive 
blossoms may be had nearly throughout 
the year. By pinching out the growing 
points of the shoots two or three times 
when young, they may be had in bush 
form ; next, if a single shoot is secured to 
an upright stick and the side branches are 
allowed to dispose themselves at will, the 
result is more or less of a pyramid shape. 

3eside this, Abutilons make good 
standards, the pendulous nature of the 
blossoms then standing them in good stead. 
With the present-day demand for standard 
plants of all kinds, the adaptability of the 
Abutilon for this mode of culture is well 
worthy of note. It is, however, as roof 





plants that Abutilons are seen at their 
best, and a specimen of the variety Golden 
Fleece, trained in this way, has for years 
formed a notable feature in the green- 
house at Kew, and has during that period 
gained hosts of admirers. The specimen 
alluded to is very fine just now. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Charles Turner.— 
During the past two seasons I have been im- 
pressed with the hardiness of some sorts of 
Ivy-leavyed kinds compared to others, Charles 
Turner is a beautiful kind, but it needs much 
more warmth than such kinds as Mme. 
Crousse. Some three years ago I had a lot of 
Charles Turner in a greenhouse with other 
things that I only just kept free from frost. 
By the spring they had lost all their roots 
while Mme. Crousse was in the best of health. 
—J. CROOK. : 

Pergularia odoratissima.—This is a very 
sweet old warm-house climber, flowering con- 
tinuously for a long time. I once had it com- 
pletely cover the roof of_a_stove and the 
fragrance was delightful—E. i 


GARDEN FOOD. 





THE COOKING OF VEGETABLES. 


In the Royal Horticultural Society’s Journal 
just to hand we find an article by Mr. 
Herman Senn, who will, no. doubt, do 
some good with his ideas of cookery, but 
what we object to is the use of needless 
spices and things that can only take away 
from the good flavour of first-rate English 
vegetables. We give a few of his recipes, 
omitting those in which good things are 
mixed up with bad ones, such as Aspara- 
gus and shrimps. Mixing up delicate 
garden food with animal matter is fatal. 
Mr. Senn, in introducing his article, 
rather disparages the English cooking of 
vegetables, and probably justly, but on 
the other hand it should be said that some 
English ways are the best. What a poor, 
greasy way, for example, is the French 
way of serving Peas. One can only spoil a 
good English Pea by such treatment. Also 
complex sauces for things like Asparagus 
are a mistake if the vegetable is fresh and 
good. 

CELERY.— There is hardly any other 
vegetable of which every part can be 
brought to such good account as Celery. The 
trimmings can be used for flavouring, or 
for soups and broths, whilst the ends are 
carefully preserved for similar uses, or to 
produce Celery seed, which in itself forms 
an ideal table condiment. Celery soup, 
Celery cream, Celery sauce, and ordinary 
Celery salad are amongst the more com- 
mon'styles of preparing this vegetable, and 
there are dozens of other ways of cook- 
ing and serving it, for Celery is largely 
eaten raw also. Celery possesses remark- 
able medicinal value, and is said to cure 
nervousness. 

SEAKALE BEET, another edible leaf- 
stalk, is a variety of Beet with wide mid- 
ribs to the leaves, and these alone are 
eaten. The Couve Tronchuda, or Portugal 
Cabbage, also belongs to this section. It 
is a Gargantuan specimen of the Cabbage 
tribe, but the leaves are rejected, being too 
coarsely flavoured for human consump- 
tion. The thick midrib is the only edible 
portion, and this, like many other kinds 
of vegetables, is much improved in the 
eating by serving it with white sauce. 
The Couve Tronchuda is specially hardy 
and prolific, and so forms an excellent 
winter vegetable. 

Carpoons are Closely allied to Arti- 
chokes, and belong to the same family. 
The vegetable can be cooked in the same 
way as Celery, but Cardoons are very 
much larger plants both in height and 
circumference. For this reason they can- 
not be served in large pieces, as is the 
case with Celery, but must be cut up in 
slices. A popular method of serving Car- 
doons is to simmer the pieces till tender, 
first in water and then in a little rich 
stock or gravy, and then serve with cream 
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sauce. Another good way is to first steam 
and then lightly fry the slices in butter, 
Parboiled and braised Cardoons, garnished 
with slices of beef-marrow, are considered 
a great luxury. 

BRAISED LEEKS.—Take the white part 
of a bunch of young Leeks, and pull off} 
the outside leaves. Wash and drain well, 
Put them in a stew or braise-pan with aq | 
pint of good stock, 1 oz. of butter, two. 


small braised Onions stuck with two 
Cloves, and a bouquet garni, and when 
cooked drain, dish up on a slice ‘f 


toasted bread, then pour over a white or 
brown sauce, according, to taste, and serve, 

LEEKS AU GRATIN.—Wash, trim, and 
cook the Leeks in salted water or stoek, 
then drain them. Butter a gratin-dish, 
put in the Leeks, covering each layer with 
white or brown sauce, and season to 
taste. Coat the top layer with sauce, be- | 
sprinkle with grated cheese and bread- 
crumbs, and put a few tiny pieces of| 
butter on top. Then bake in the oven till 
the top is nicely browned. 

LEEKS A LA Ravicore.—Take six young} 
Leeks and cut away the roots and leaves. | 
Cut in two, lengthways, and put them into} 
a stewpan. Cover with slices of bacon, ! 
moisten with white stock, and add a sprig} 
of Parsley. When they are boiled drain 
away the liquor, and allow them to cool. | 
Serve in a vegetable dish covered with! 
the following sauce:—Mix in a small 
bowl a teaspoonful of mustard and two 
of Tarragon vinegar. Add gradually some 
oil, and finally two chopped Shallots, salt, 
and pepper, and chopped Parsley. 

CELERY soupP.—One head of Celery, one 
large Potato, 2 oz. butter, 1 pint vegetable 
stock, salt, 1 gill of milk or cream. Wash 
and scrub the Celery, cut away all unsound 
parts, and cut the Celery into small pieces. 
Peel and cut the Potato small. Melt the: 
butter in a saucepan, put in the vegetables, 
and stir a few minutes over the fire until 
the Celery begins to cook, then put on the 
lid and place the saucepan over a very 
gentle heat for about ten miuutes, stirring 
occasionally. Add the stock, and boil wntil 
the Celery is tender. Then rub all through 
a hair sieve. Warm up the soup, add the 
milk or cream, and season. M 

CURRIED CELERY. FRITTERS.—Two sticks 
of white Celery, 3} pint of thick Béchamel 
or other good white sauce, one dessert 
spoonful mulligatawny or curry paste, 
frying batter, fine salt, one teaspoonful 
curry powder, vegetable stock, palmine fat: 
for frying. Wash and clean the Celery, 
cut it into 2-inch pieces, and cook till 
tender in stock or salted water. Drain the 
pieces on a sieve. When cold, toss them 
in the white sauce, previously mixed with 
the curry paste. The pieces must be 
thoroughly coated with sauce. Dip each 
piece of Celery into frying batter, drop 
into hot fat, and fry to a golden colour. 
Drain on a cloth or paper, sprinkle with 
fine salt mixed with a little curry powder 
(just enough to colour it), dish up on @ 
folded napkin, and send to table im 
mediately. 

Savoury CELERY AND MACARONI.—Take 
three heads of Celery, milk, and water. 
Bay-leaf, 2 oz. macaroni, .3} pint white 
sauce, white pepper, nutmeg, salt. Trim 
and wash the Celéry, boil it till tender @ 
the milk and water, seasoned with salt 
and a Bay-leaf. Drain the Celery, and ent 
into 2-inch lengths. Cook likewise the 
macaroni in salted water, and when done 
drain on a sieve and cut into short pieces: 
Heat up the white sauce, put in the pero 























and macaroni, season to taste with peppe? 
and a grate of nutmeg, and let the whol 
simmer gently for about fifteen minutes OF 
longer. Care must be taken not to ma 
up the Celery or macaroni. Dish up 07 
hot dish, and serve, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
BPRICA AUSTRALIS. 

mAVE had more pleasure from this shrub 

jan any I have flowered for some years. 

‘s vigour, grace, boldness, and distinct- 





7 


sss are remarkable. With me, in Sussex, | 


is quite hardy and beautiful in every 
ate—that is to say, small or large plants. 
is not possible to show the beauty \of 
‘ch a thing in black and white, but 
fe illustration shows both australis 
id the equally desirable E. lusitanica. 
all the southern and milder 
ts of the country every nurseryman 


‘ould secure a stock of this beautiful 
ant. It is easily propagated and culti- 
ted. ; 


it is a native of the southern parts of 


jain, and perhaps some traveller there |! 
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When these are at their best a _ well- 
flowered bush is very beautiful, and the 
sweet honey-like fragrance of the blossoms 
is another very attractive feature. 


country, as, even if cut baek during the 
winter, it quickly recovers. It succeeds 
particularly well near the sea, where, 
especially along the south coast, it grows 


luxuriantly. As China and neighbouring 
districts appear to be the home of the 


different Buddleias, it is strange that this 
Solitary species should be found in South 
America, 





FROST AMONG THE SHRUBS. 
Iv is a long time since so much damage 
was done to hardy shrubs as that which 
followed the frost of May. One isthe 
more surprised at the harm done, when 


This | 
Buddleia is hardy in most parts of the | 


| done. 





daries of game coverts shows much leaf 
injury from the recent frost, and if such 
hardy subjects suffer in this way it is 
small wonder that among tender garden 
crops. so much mischief has been done. 
One would scarcely have expected the Yew 
to be a victim of spring frost, but some 


bushes are as much affected as are the 
Laurels. A low hedge bordering a small 
enclosed garden here, and which is 


annually clipped, had all its young shoots 
on the sun-exposed side killed, while on 
the shaded side no apparent harm was 
At the same time a hedge nearly 
8 feet high and 6 feet in width, not far 
distant, seemed quite unaffected, yet this, 
too, was exposed on one side to the morn- 
ing sun. Syringa Emodi and S. japonica 
had their tips blackened and :flower-buds 
have not developed since. Carpenteria 





A group of the Southern Heath (Erica australis). 


ght find varieties of it which might be 
great value for our gardens. Our own 
aths—even our common Heath—vary 


much that some beautiful things have | 
curred among them, and one might ex- | 
had ventured to plant out tender bedding 


+t the same variation from this, which, 
Suppose, has a wide distribution in 
ain. W., Sussex. 





he Orange Ball-tree (Buddleia globosa). 
Chere can be no question as to the 
luty of the different forms -of the 
inese Buddleia variabilis that have 
nm introduced within recent years. The 
{ South American Buddleia globosa, 
dularly termed the Orange Ball-tree, 
ist not, however, be overlooked, for it 
remarkably handsome when in bloom, 
d quite distinct from any other flower- 
> Shrub. The rich yellow flowers are 
‘ne in small globular clusters, which, in 
ir turn, are disposed in large panicles. 





it is remembered how prevalent were cold 
winds at the time. In the daytime pre- 
ceding this most damaging frost there was 
quite a cold wind; but becoming accus- 
tomed to this, and not fearing frost, many 


and other plants. The bright sun which, 
as a rule, follows these late frosts was 
responsible for much more damage than is 
usually accredited. On this occasion it 
was clear that the sun played an active 
part in the injury inflicted, because the 
shrubs exposed to the early morning sun 
are the most blackened. Laurels that 
have an annual clipping to keep them 
within bounds had a free growth of tender 
tips. ‘These were destroyed, and it is on 
low ground and in sunny spots where this 
is the more clearly seen. Ivy, too, which, 
like Laurel, was in active growth, fared 
similarly where exposed to early morning 
sun. Hven the Oak skirting the boun- 





californica was hopelessly erippled, as 
was Clerodendron trichotomum. Some 
Roses, notably Queen Alexandra Rambler, 
furnishing poles and chains, has lost a 
deal of its pleasing freshness, owing to 
this frost. It was feared at one time that 
much of the foliage would fall _ pre- 
maturely, but up to the present this has 
not happened. The purple-leaved Vines, 
so striking in summer, were badly crippled, 
not a Jeaf remained on them after the 
frost, and Japanese Maples suffered some- 
what, but not to the same extent as the 
Vines. On arches eyen Vitis inconstans 
had the younger leaves scorched beyond 
recovery, but on the walls of dwellings 
there was no apparent injury. All the 
severe injury occurred in low situations 
where the atmosphere was dense and 
where overhead tree-shelter did not exist. 
W. STRUGNELL, 
Rood Ashton, Trowbridge. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Zenobia speciosa.—This is allied to, but 
quite distinct from, Andromeda and Pieris. 


Hound wild in the eastern United States, | 


it was introduced to the British Isles early 
in the nineteenth century, but it does not 
appear to have been very widely grown in 
the open air, although it has received a 
fair amount of attention during the last 
ten years or fifteen years, particularly 
from people who make a speciality of 
forced plants in spring. It is, however, an 
excellent shrub for the outdoor garden. 
Although usually found from 2 feet to 
3 feet high, it sometimes grows taller, and 
may be either quite deciduous or partly 
evergreen, according to the district. The 


white, bell-shaped flowers are pendent on | 


short stalks from axillary buds, and are 
borne during May or early June. Their 
charm lies in their numbers and wax-like 
character. In the variety pulverulenta, 
which, by the way, is considered to be a 
good species by some authors, the leaves 
and stems are clothed with a dense, glau- 
cous covering, whilst the flowers are even 
more beautiful than in the type. In both 
instances the flowers appear on the upper 
parts of the shoots, which it is advisable 
to cut off after the blooms fade in order to 
check the production of seed and induce 
a sturdy habit. Like other plants of the 
Erica family, it does best in moist ground 
free from lime. Seeds or cuttings may be 
used for propagation, and if seeds of the 
glaucous variety are sown both kinds may 
usually be obtained.—W. D. 1 

Genista cinerea. 
three species of hardy,  tall- growing 
Genistas, the other two being’G. virgata 
and G. wtnensis. Closely allied to G. vir- 
gata, it is distinguished by its looser habit 
and Jonger and more slender branches, 
whilst the inflorescences are usually 
shorter. A native of south-western 
Hiurope, it grows up to a considerable 
elevation on the mountains of Spain, and 
is, therefore, hardier than many shrubs 
from south or south-west Europe. Mature 
plants sometimes exceed 12 feet in height, 





branchlets being clothed with small green 


This is one. of the | except the back of the petals. 











| and tying. 


| thrive in the open it might well be given 
/a position against a wall, for it is not diffi- 


cult to grow, thriving in ordinary garden 
soil and easily increased from cuttings 
during summer.—W. D. 


The time to prune flowering, shrubs.— 
When the flowers fade is the best time to do 
what pruning is required, and I think it 
should be done in a conservative spirit. Re- 
duce where necessary, but leave stout, short- 
jointed shoots to be built up strongly to flower 
next year. This refers to such things as 
Lilacs, Philadelphus, etc. Whilst noting the 
question of pruning. it is as well to look round 
all Conifers and other things that sometimes 
develop dual leaders or make branches where 
progress is not desired. This refers to many 
things in the garden besides trees. Roses, for 
instance, may be improved by thinning out.— 
E. H. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SIZE IN FLOWERS. 
Is it wise to encourage the-demand for 
size in the flowers of the many species of 
plants grown under glass? Abnormal size, 
that is, as with Chrysanthemums and 
some of the newer double Fuchsias, is a 
question that may be left to the growers. 
So far as outside flowers are concerned it 
is certainly in many cases not advisable. 
I was reminded of this last season in con- 
nection with a. small *colection of new 
pzeony-flowered Dahlias and single 
Begonias, which, although brilliant in 
colour, were so enormous in size as to be 
unmanageable, that is, although a con- 
siderable amount of trouble was bestowed 
on them. ‘The first heavy shower sent the 
heads over and there was little to be seen 
Fair-sized, 
even-shaped, erect flowers in Cactus and 
single Dahlias and Begonias of the 
Zeppelin and Major Hope types are de- 
cidedly preferable from a flower garden 
standpoint. Some of the newer Pinks, 
again, are far too big and heavy, especi- 
ally for the ordinary individual who can- 
not afford to spend a lot of time in staking 
If, however, there are flowers 


| whose size is a drawback to their capabili- 


ties for supplying a pleasing display, there 


5 ore 'are others so insignificant in proportion to 
with a similar spread, the long, slender | 


leaves covered with tiny greyish hairs. | 


The golden flowers are borne in June in 
small clusters from all parts of the 
younger shoots. It is an excellent kind 
to plant in a prominent position either in 
sun or shade. It is a good plan to grow 
the seedlings in- pots until they can be 
planted permanently, for large plants are 
difficult to establish. By cutting the 
branches back a little after flowering for 
the first few years a good bushy specimen 
is formed, otherwise the plants are apt to 
become leggy.—D. 

Solanum crispum. — Although _ this 
pretty-flowering shrub is not available for 
general culture, it does well in the south 


and. west counties, where it might be 
For many years | 


planted more frequently. 
it has been a great attraction in the 
Botanie Garden at Bath, where it occu- 
pies a position towards the top of the 
rock garden. It has there grown into a 
fine shrub, 6 feet or more high and more 
through, and each year it is a mass of 
charming, mauve-coloured blossoms from 
late May onwards for several weeks. A 
native of Chili, it has long been grown in 
our gardens, for it was known to Loudon, 


1830. Asa rule, many of its leaves are re- 
tained until new ones appear. The shoots 
are rather soft and of a rambling 
character, hence the necessity for cutting 
them back rather severely now and then. 
The mauve or bluish flowers have a cen- 
tral mass of yellow stamens, and are borne 
in large heads from the points of the 
branches, In places where it does not 





their vigour of growth as to practically 


‘bar their inclusion in plant borders. I 


was reminded of this the other day by a 
plant on which the owner, a capital cottage 
gardener, had evidently bestowed a lot of 
care and attention, a vigorous specimen 
mounopolising a lot more than its fair share 
of room. Recognising it as the Elecam- 
pane (Inula Helenium), I told this grower 
he might as well get rid of it, but having 
treasured it for a couple of seasons he was 
loth to part with it. However, by the next 
time I passed the flowers had expanded, 
the plant was uprooted, and a large pot 
specimen of the variegated Plantain Lily 
(Funkia lancifolia variegata) was plunged 
in the cavity made by the uprooting of the 
Inula. The poverty of the flower of the 
last-named was the more intensified be- 
cause it was growing side by side with an 
Oriental Poppy with enormous flowers well 
expanded. Writing of the above reminds 
one of the care that should be exercised 
in filling hardy plant borders; not only in 
choosing the best that can be obtained, 
but in rigidly excluding those either in- 


| different from a flower standpoint or in- 


clined to monopolise far too much space 
and difficult to eradicate if their removal 


| is desired. 
who gives the date of its introduction as | 


_ Several of the above objectionable fea- 


| tures apply to many plants formerly well 


known in our borders, as, for instance, the 
pink Japanese Anemone and the double- 


| flowered Meadow Sweet (Spirza YFilipen- 


dula fi. pl.), but, as above noted, it is not 


/necessary to inelude anything of the kind 


now where we have such a wealth of good 
things that can be easily and cheaply ob- 
tained. E. B, §., Hardwick, 
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HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

FUNKIAS IN THE GRAsSs.—It must ha 
been last year that I mentioned that I ha 
put some plants of Funkia grandiflora j 
the Grass and that they seemed to be doin 
very well. They had last season whaj 
may be said a bad time, for the foliag 
was much eaten by slugs, but this yea 
they do not seem to have been attacked 
They have, however, increased in statur 
lobdk remarkably well, and will probab] 
bloom strongly. This Funkia is ur 
doubtedly able to contend with a stron; 
vegetation and can be naturalised wit! 
every prospect of success in the woodlan: 
or where Grass grows strongly. 

GLADIOLUS BYZANTINUS is, I think, on 
of the most valuable hardy bulbous flower 
in cultivation. It is so hardy and 5 
vigorous, and will thrive where other mem 
bers of the family could not exist for an 
time. I have just been looking at a clum 
of this Gladiolus which has been growin: 
for some years under conditions whic} 
would be fatal to other members of th} 
family. A big Fern, a mass of Reriwinkl¢ 
and Solomon’s Seal are in contact with il 
and any hardy plant that will take o| 
perennial vigour under such condition) 
must be valuable. The great value of thi| 
Gladiolus is that periodical transplantin| 
is not necessary; the clumps may remii 
undisturbed for years, and will increase i| 
size and, consequently, effectiveness. I 
all the early-flowering Gladioli were er 
dowed with such.a constitution they woul 
be extremely popular. They ‘are ver. 


‘beautiful, but it is only in very favoure: 


localities that they can be treated as reall 
hardy bulbous plants. A curious fact i 
connection with this Gladiolus is that it i 
sterile. In all the years I have grown it 
have never seen but one pod of seed, th 
contents of which I sowed, but with n 
result, so that they were probably 10 
matured. It is a great pity that tui) 
species cannot be used as a parent of ; 
really hardy race of this fine hardy flow@ 
OURISIA CoccINEA.—Last year I-put ow 
two plants of this, one being placed in th 
full sun, the other in shade. ‘The forme 
is dead or nearly so, simply because I for 
got to waterlit; the other is flourishim 
and blooming like a miniature Pentstemor 
From the very beginning of the growit, 
season the two plants were in marked cor 
trast, the plant in shade throwing up it 
leaves almost if not quite as freely as. 
Heuchera, the other having a compara 
tively stunted appearance, the foliig 
pever taking on the rich green hue whie! 
indicates perfect health. The thrivil 
specimen is close to the low wall of som 
frames, so that the shade is partial andi 
gets abundance of light and air. Al 
through the hot, dry weather it did ne 
get a drop of water. I should say that th 
best place for this Ourisia in the rock gat 
den would be the north side of a big stone 
The soil in which it is growing is a 1s 
ture of peat, leaf-mould, and loam. 
COLUMBINES IN THE GRAss.—The nativ 
species is, I believe, found growing on fh 
borders of woods, and I suppose in com 
pany with some kind of vegetation. Any 
way, it will live happily where 
majority of hardy plants dies out, and ce? 
tainly where the more aristocratic kind 
will not thrive. When the long-spurre’ 
kinds became popular I in a measure dis 
e-arded the old species. I did not sow 412 
seeds, and pulled up many plants, 50 tha 
I could save seeds from the long-spurre 
kinds. In spite of this, young plants aI 
pear every year. For naturalising in q 




















woodland or among low-growing shru 
this old-fashioned hardy plant is usell 
and will live happily and yield a wealt 
of bloom where its more delicately cons 
tuted relatives would die out. ; 
J; ConNHILL, 
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/LILIUM DAVURICUM LUTEUM. 
is new Lily, which was given an award 
merit when shown by Messrs. Wallace 
1 Go. at thé International Horticultural 
‘hibition in 1912, has, as may be seen by 
illustration we give to-day, erect, open, 
low flowers, richly dotted with red, the 
ds and young stems having a charac- 
‘istic covering of woolly down. It has 
the robust vigour of the typical kind. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


ferbaceous Peonies.—For about six years I 
ve had the above planted in rather a heavy 
1 (Northumberland). The plants are 
rkably healthy, and flourish extremely 
ll, but only two or three have ( 
sy are good, strong plants, and increase in 
3 each year. 
umn. What treatment 
yering ?—SIMONSIDE. 

‘As the plants are so remarkably healthy 
d flourish extremely well we can only 
ygest that. the dry spring of 1913 mili- 


would 


ed against good growth, weakly crowns | 


| to liberally supply the plants with water | 


re- | 


bloomed. | 


They are top-dressed in the | 
encourage | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and liquid manure, and in August or Sep- 


| 
| 


tember break them up freely and replant | 


in rich, well-trenched soil.] 

Sweet Pea culture.—The stoutest plants 
that I have seen this year so far—and the 
most carefully grown—are those 
Woburn Place, Addlestone, Surrey. The 
gardener, Mr. T. Stevenson, is well known 


as a grower of fine blooms, and it looks as | 


if this season he will surpass himself. A 
great deal, of course, depends upon what 
kind of weather we get between now and 
flowering time. The spot chosen is in a 
meadow—quite open—and plantations were 
made in double lines. The ground was 
prepared by digging trenches a yard wide 
and the same in depth, the soil being re- 
moved entirely and added to, to make it 
what is thought 
turned. Between each two rows 
Grass walk, which is kept mowed. 


is a 
The 


at | 


more suitable; then re- | 


the south and their lack of a lasting con- 
stitution placed them at a great disad- 
vantage, more especially as the season ad- 
vanced and the sun gained more power. 
The faney Pansies succumbed in large 
numbers just as growers imagined they 
were going to make a grand display. On 
the other hand, the Tufted Pansies con- 
tinued to improve, as they almost invari- 
ably do, flowering continuously and freely, 
the blossoms of almost endless variety. I 
do not know of any other hardy plant that 
flowers so long and so continuously, and 
as it is of the easiest possible culture it is 
especially well suited for the gardens of 
amateurs.—D. B. Crane. 


Annuals. — Until recently these have 
made slow progress, although kept well 
watered. They are now growing more 


freely and are being thinned to fairly wide 
distances apart, so that each plant will 
have space for full development. Failing 


inspection of the plants is therefore aj to, well thin is frequently the stumbling 





Part of a group of Liltum davuricum luteum. 


ich are impossible of flowering follow- 
‘aS a natural result. Supply the plants 
rally with water and liquid manure. } 


ailure of Pzonies.—Will you please ad- 
2 me as to herbaceous Ponies? I had five 
k-flowered ones on the lawn, and two years 
) they were magnificent. They failed more 
less last year, and I put it down to the 
dand wet preceding summer, but they have 
led again this season after a warm and 
my season last year. Now miniature 
nts are occupying the centres of the parent 
mts, the buds of which have rotted. 
mld be glad of an explanation of this, and 
9 of advice as to treatment. I do not know 
v old the plants are, but they must be from 
to ten years of age.—F. M. G. 

The most likely cause of the non-flower- 


; Of these plants is the dry spring of 


8, Which did not permit of the usual | 


9d growth and the formation of flower- 
; Crowns. The rotting of the crowns, 
ich is unusual, must be due to some 
al cause or to fungus, the small or 
niature growths, the outcome of latent 
ds, following the destruction of the 





pleasure whatever the weather may be. 
This plan of growing Sweet Peas is 


similar to that practised by the winner of 
the first prize in the leading class at the 
National Show last year, and it may be 
taken as a good one for producing finely- 
developed blossoms.—H. 8. 


Beauty of the Tufted Pansies in May. 
Seldom have the Tufted Pansies been seen 
in better form than they were in May last, 
and except for a few abnormally hot days 
in the third week of that month, the 
weather in the Midlands and the South of 
England just suited them. I am now 





speaking of young plants put out into their | 


flowering quarters last autumn, and also 
of the old plants that were cut back at 
the conelusion of the flowering season last 
year. Both have flowered profusely. 
There was a time, not many years ago, 


when the more gaudy show and fancy | 


Pansies made a bold bid for popular 


in growth buds. All you can do now is| fayour, but their more difficult culture in 





| period. 


block over which many come to grief in 
the cultivation of annuals, and it is better 
to err and leave the plants too thin than 
too close together. Mignonette of the 
large-flowered or ‘‘ giant’? types should 
never be left nearer together than 1 foot. 
Until sufficient rain falls to well moisten 
the ground watering will have to be per- 
severed with. If once annuals are allowed 
to remain dry at the roots for any length 
of time the plants become starved, prema- 
ture flowering follows, and the display is 
of short duration.—G. P. K. 

A pretty bed mixture.—Those looking for 
material to fill a bed or border cheaply for 
next spring blooming would find a mixture of 
Forget-me-not and Silene pendula, with a few 
cheap late-blooming yellow Dafiodils very effec- 
tive, and continue flowering over a _ long 
This past spring I had a _ border 
planted in this way, and was very pleased 
with it. By sowing the two former in July 
and pricking them out when strong, good large 
plants for November planting are obtained. 
Many of these simple mixtures make a fine bit 
of colour.—DoRsEt, 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


ERINACHEA PUNGENS. 
THouGcH known to cultivators for more 
than 150 years, this charming Leguminose 
shrub is still among the rarest, as it 
is, and will probably also long remain, 
among the choicest of alpine plants. 
Indeed, at the present time it is to be 
found in but very few lists, though no 
plant is worthy of more care to bring it to 
perfection. Formerly it was to be found in 
hardy plant catalogues under the name of 
Anthyllis erinacea, and is indeed included 
and described by Nicholson in his ‘‘ Dic- 


tionary of Gardening’’ under this name. | 


The specimen now figured was grown in 
the Cambridge Botanic Gardens, and for 
size and freedom of flowering is probably 
unique so far as a cultivated example in 
this country is concerned. It was more 
than a foot high and over 2 feet across, 
and when shrouded with its mauve-blue 


Erinacea pungens. 


flowers must have been a picture of rare | 
smaller, | 


beauty and interest. A much 
though still very beautiful, example was 
included in Sir Everard Hambro’s collec- 
tion at the recent Chelsea show. This 
plant covered a 7-inch pot and was very 
freely flowered, the flower-clusters appear- 
ing amid the dense, spiny, almost leafless 
growth, of which the plant is composed. 


Being a native of Valencia and Morocco | 


some doubt has always existed as to its 
hardiness, though there is reason to 
believe that with rock shelter, and pos- 
sibly a little winter protection, it would 
prove hardy in midland districts and 
favoured parts near the coast. In 


to merit the experiment. 

CULTURE.—The plant prefers a peaty 
soil, or rather sandy loam, and in the 
rock garden should be grown in proximity 
to rock, where, with a sunny exposure, it 
would do quite well. The plant is not easy 


to increase, seeds being produced rather 


sparingly. Endeavour should be made, 


however, to increase the yield by means of | 








any | 
case it is good enough and choice enough 


artificial pollination. 
growths of early spring, if secured with a 
heel attached, may be rooted with a fair 


amount of success, though older shoots are | 


valueless as cuttings and would be better 


layered—a rather tedious and difficult | 
operation in the case of a plant having 
such rigid spiny growths as this. Among 


rock shrubs the plant is unique, hence it 
is worthy the best endeavours of the gar- 
dener to make it a success. 

E. H. JENKINS. 
Elsdon, The Botanic 
Gardens, Cambridge, to whom we are 
indebted for the photograph of the fine 
specimen we figure to-day, writes as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ The plant figured shows a 


(Mr. el. a 


of a wall in the Cambridge Botanic 
Gardens; where it thrives and annually 
produces its flowers in abundance. It is 
somewhat tender in the more northern 
parts of England, but at Cambridge it 


has. successfully overcome many winters, 
and another plant in the rock garden has 





Fron a photograph in the Botanic’ Gardens, Cambridge. 


come through the trying ordeals of our | an 
y | Villa, Peebles. : 


wintry weather quite successfully, and 
receives no protection otherwise than that 
afforded by the stones surrounding it. The 
plant forms a compact little bush with 
wiry stems, almost destitute of leaves. 
The flowers, of a 
are freely produced in _ clusters 
five to eight, on the wire-like stems. 
It is seldom propagated by seeds in 


this country, as they are rarely produced, | 
and resort.to layering is perhaps the most | 


satisfactory method of propagation, 
although cuttings’ can sometimes be suc- 
cessfully rooted.’’] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Potentilla rupestris.—A pretty, though 


| seldom-seen Potentilla is P. rupestris, which is 


useful either for the border or the rock 
garden. It is about a foot high, of slender, 
rather drooping growth, and is; really an ele- 
gant, though not showy, plant. The individual 
flowers are of moderate size, white, and freely 
produced in summer. I find that it lasts longer 
in bloom if planted in a half-shaded place, and 


my best plant is in the rock garden in a posi- | 


tion facing almost due north, where it is very | this séldem occnrs Trenchingeand addi 


pleasing when in bloom.—S, ARNOTT. 


The freshly-made | 


|a good ] 
| think, on the margin of some ancient lake 


purplish-blue colour, | 
of | : 
| charred soil, the residue from the burnt 








FRUIT. 


| 
APPLE-TREES FAILING. 


Amone the places I visit is the most up-to-d 
farm in this district—Bonnington Farm—4 
have wondered at the failure of the Apples 
Plum trees and Gooseberries. Vegetables 
all kinds thrive, and so do Black CGurray 
The soil at Bonnington is the same as here 
the suburbs of Peebles—a light, friable ¢« 
naturally poor. Apples and Gooseberries yj 
me are often very heavy crops and gener! 
average. Bonnington garden is 



















a former bed of the Tweed. The soil is 
spits deep and overlies the red “till” } 
boulder clay, which is devoid of plant food + 
impervious to water to a large extent. Ag } 
owner is a dairy farmer on a large s¢ale,} 










ane | uses manure liberally, which I think is paj} 


specimen, growing in a border at the foot | 


the cause. Although the garden lies only 
foot or two above the level of the neighhc) 
ing stream, it is not damp or boggy. God 
berries, three years old or so, seem to acqt} 
a weeping or drooping habit. Apples do |} 
bear, and have been all rooted out. There | 
three standard Plums and many wall oy} 
whose branches are not over well covered wi 
leaves. Will you kindly give me some hint) 
possible, as to the cause of failure and w 
treatment to adopt. Some of the Appletr) 
were removed to the garden of one of the mn 






. 
. 
. 


and throve and bore well.—James Topp, Gra? 





[The fact that fruit-trees when remov 
elsewhere yield such satisfactory resu 
proves that it is the subsoil in the gard 
in question which is at fault. If this we 
well broken up to a depth of 18 inch 
and such materials as old lime rubbis 


of garden refuse, decaying tree leaves, 
well as manure—of which there appears 
be an abundance—incorporated with 
we think good results would then 
obtained. Were it not that the garden 1 
so low we should also advise that it 
drained. As matters are at present it 
not at all surprising to learn that fr 
trees do not succeed, because the hard a: 
impervious subsoil, holding up water 45 
must do, the roots doubtless gradua: 
perish. If dealt with in the manner a 
: 


| gested the water should run away. T 


only likelihood then of the roots being St 
feited with moisture would be when t 
stream mentioned is in flood, but ae 
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9 the subsoil the various ingredients 
: S ffect of 
named would also have the good effect o 
aising the level of the garden consider- 
bly,.as the boulder clay, once it was 
broken up, would afterwards occupy more 
space than before, even if the suggested 
\dditions were omitted. ] 


- NOTES AND. REPLIZS. 


Apple-tree with fiowers and no leaves.—I 
‘end a photograph of a three-year-old bush 
\pple-tree planted early this year. The 
‘ariety is Bismarck, and came from Jersey. 
it is, as you will see, one mass of bloom with 
tot a vestige of leaf. I should like to know if 
‘t is a usual thing for a fruit-tree to behave in 
his way.—G. H. Jowett, F.R.H.S. 


‘fPor an <Apple-tree to bloom before 
eaves appear is not unknown. We have 
een similar instances in regard .to young 
rees which were lifted, heeled in, and left 
0 long before being planted that the bark 
yas on the point of shrivelling—this con- 
lition being due in great measure no doubt 
o the roots suffering from want of mois- 
ure. When the time arrived, the blooms 
ieveloped, but no leaves appeared “until 
eyeral weeks elapsed. The correct way 
0 deal with trees in such case is first to 
ee that the soil about the roots is well 
qwoistened at planting time and _ kept 
yatered as often as circumstances demand 
fterwards. Then, when the bloom-buds 
eyelop, rub them off, and both prior to 
nd after this period is passed syringe the 
iees daily to induce the wood-buds to 
reak. Hay bands wrapped round the 
tems or the latter encased with Moss, and 
he materials kept moist will go a long 
tay to start the trees into growth.] 


Mildew on Peaches.—I am enclosing a 
ranch of Peach Hale’s Early, and should be 
bliged if you would inform me through the 
Slumns of your valuable paper as to the 
season of the fruit thereon having a brown 
sab on it. I have here about -twenty-four, 
pparently very healthy trees, out-of-doors, 
iden with fruit, and up till now all have 
een making excellent progress except the 
ariety referred to, which is a young and ap- 
arently healthy tree. Is it a form of silver- 
saf, or perhaps due to Excoascus deformans, 
hich has been very prevalent?—F. MARSHALL. 


{We find nothing the matter with the 
‘eaches sent, with the exception of one 
tit, which has a small patch of mildew 
none side. If there are but a few fruits 
imilarly affected the difficulty can be sur- 
iounted by pulling them off and burning 
em. On the other hand, if many are in 
le Saine condition as that now lying be- 
wreus your best plan is to spray the trees 
t once with a solution of liver of sulphur 
sulphide of potassium), using 4 oz. of the 
itter to one gallon of water. The water 
10uld first have 2 oz. of soft soap dis- 
dived in it, then add the chemical. As 
jon as the sulphide is dissolved use the 
‘ution. The best time to spray is late in 
le afternoon, and give the tree a thorough 
ashing with plain water the next 
orning.] 

Plum-tree leaves and fruit, injury to.—I 
iall be much obliged if you will tell me what 
Sease or pest has attacked the leaves of 


lum-trees which I send and what remedy you 
ould suggest.—Crcin OC. BREWER. 


|The curling of the leaves is due to the 
lum-aphis (Aphis pruni). The injury to 
\¢ epidermis of the fruit was caused in 
ie first instance, we should say, by frost, 
id afterwards became infected with the 
ack-rot fungus, from which they now 
pear to be suffering. As a remedy 
hich will act in the dual capacity of 4 
ingicide and insecticide is required, we 
iM suggest nothing better than a mixture 
: liver of sulphur (sulphide of potassium) 
nd Soft-soap, applied in the form of a 
way. For the first spraying dissolve 1 lb. 
ft-soap in two gallons of hot water, then 
ld 4 oz. of the sulphide, and when dis- 
jlved dilute with enough rain-water to 
ake ten gallons. As the mixture quickly 
steriorates make no more than is re- 
ured each time of spraying. When the 
liage becomes more hardened increase 




















the quantity of sulphide from 4 oz. to 5 oz. 
and 6 oz. for every ten gallons of water. 
The trees will require to be sprayed on 


three or four oceasions, but allow a week 
each | 


or ten days 
application. ] 


Apple-tree unhealthy.—I. enclose a cutting 
from one of my Apple-trees, and should feel 
greatly obliged if you will tell me the disease 
from which it is suffering and the best steps 
to take to eradicate same. I have several 
Apple-trees which are perfectly healthy, and 


to elapse between 


cannot understand why this one looks so bad. | 


—H. P. TuRNER. 

[The Apple-leavyes forwarded are affected 
with a parasitic fungoid disease known as 
the ‘‘ Apple leaf blotch”? (Cladosporium 
herbarum). Some varieties of Apples are 
susceptible to attack, while others appear 
to be immune, which may, perhaps, ex- 
plain why this particular tree is infested 
with the disease while the others remain 
healthy. sordeaux mixture at half 
strength, applied in the form of a spray; 
is the best antidote, and from two to three 
applications at fortnightly intervals are 
necessary. Winter spraying with caustic 
alkali solution should also be carried out. 
Spraying the tree when the buds are about 
to break in spring with Bordeaux mixture 
would tend to ward off a possible attack. 
On this occasion the latter could be em- 
Gloyed at full strength. ] 

Grub injuring Apple-tree leaves.—I enclose 
a few growths of an Apple-tree which has been 
attacked by some pest or other. Can you tell 
me what it is and what I can do to get rid of 
it? All the -Apple-trees in this garden are 
more or less atfected by it. I have syringed 
the trees with a solution composed of 1 |b. 
soft soap, 2 pint paraffin, and 7 gallons of 
water, applied while warm. This seems to 


have somewhat checked the pest. Is there 
anything else I can do?—J. W. 


[The leayes on the Apple shoots you send 
huyve been gnawed by the larvie of some 
mcth, in all probability that of the 
“Winter moth’’ (Cheimatobia brumata). 
The most effectual way of destroying these 
caterpillars is to poison their food, insecti- 
cides and washes which kill by contact 
being in this case of little or no avail. We 
therefore advise you to spray with a solu- 
tion of Swift’s arsenate of lead, mixing 


6 oz. of this with every 10 gallons of water | 


required. You may probably have to spray 
two or three times before the attack is 
subdued. Allow an interval of a week 
between each application. ] 

Pear Beurré Ciffard.—Although not one 
of the most dependable Pears as regards 
its freedom of setting, for once Beurré 
Giffard gives every indication 6f bearing 
an exceptionally heavy crop. If not one 


of the most delicately-flavoured Pears, the | 


variety is most useful, coming in as it does 
when Pears are none too plentiful; and, 
by reason of its handsome shape and 
moderate size, it is always attractive for 
the dessert. Beurré Giffard does not keep 
well, and ought, indeed, to be eaten when 
newly picked, no Pear with which I am 
acquainted deteriorating so rapidly after 
being gathered. Succeeding well upon the 
Quince, it is here afforded wall space, and 
very seldom fails to crop if the blooms are 
artificially fertilised.—W. McG., Balmae, 


Kirkcudbright. 
Pear Beurré Alexandre Lucas.—While there 
is plenty of Pears which ripen in early 


November, a reference to the above variety 
may serve to call attention to its excellence 
and to the freedom with which it crops. Like 
the majority of dessert Pears, B. A. Lucas, in 
Scotland, requires a wall; and if given a 
south-westerly exposure the variety, in 
ordinary seasons, gives a good account of 
itself. Of more than medium size, the fruits 
possess a melting flesh, combined with a 
pleasant flavour. Beurré A. Lucas does well 
upon the Quince, if double-grafted so much 
the better, and it bears at an early stage.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 


Melon Golden Perfection.—_I can remember 
growing this in my early gardening days. 
Since then many Melons have been raised, but 
all have disappeared, but this is still grown. 
The best stock I have seen is at Bridehead 
House, near Dorchester, where Mr. Birkin- 
shaw has grown it for forty years. So good is 
it that he only grows this.—J. CRooK, 
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VEGETABLES. 


GROWING BARLY VEGETABLBES, 
I sHOULD be so much obliged if youcould give an 
article in your useful paper on vegetables for 
March, April, and May. 1 have great ditticulty 
In getting vegetables tor those three months. [ 
have no heat, but plenty of frames. At pre- 
sent (end of May) 1 have only just begun to 
have Spring Oabbage and Spinach, and I did 
not get any Asparagus or young Carrots till 
the second week of May. I shouid be grateful 
for directions as to the best vegetables to 
grow for March and April, and as to times of 
sowing, culture, etc. My soil is light. I have 
about an acre of vegetable garden, and a 
household of ten to provide for.—Jay Brn. 


[There should be no difficulty whatever 
in having a good supply of vegetables 


available in normal seasons and 
during the three months specified, 
especially in your locality. In 


March the following should be in use: 
Spring Cabbage of the  small-hearted 
types, such as Harbinger, Ellam’s Early, 
and ‘April, Broccoli, including the purple- 
sprouting variety, curled and other kinds 
of *Kale, late Brussels Sprouts, and 
Savoys, Spinach, late Celery, Leeks, and, 
With. the aid. of hot-beds. and frames, 
Carrots, Asparagus,: Seakale, Lettuces, 
and Radishes. In April, Flower of Spring 
and Matchless Cabbages would, in 
addition, turn in, and if outdoor Seakale 
is grown, and the crowns had ashes 
heaped. over them. early in January to 
blanch the produce, the latter would be 
ready for cutting during this and the suc- 
ceeding months. sroceoli is usually 
abundant during April and May, but the 
sprouting kind, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, 
Kkales, with the exception of Asparagus 
Kale, and Celery would be over. Ga rrots, 
Radishes, and Cabbage Lettuces in frames 
now .be plentiful, and in May 
Lettuces planted in warm positions would 
also be,ready for use. Sometimes the 
Prickly Spinach winters badly, but on a 
light soil it should not do so, and plenty 
of leaves should be available during the 
period mentioned. Spinach Beet, which is 
an excellent substitute, is very hardy, and 
yields continuous. supplies of large, 
succulent Jeaves throughout the winter 
and spring, and should always be grown, 

To have the vegetables enumerated in 
use at the time mentioned strict attention 
has to be paid to the sowing of the seed, 
which must not be done in a haphazard 
fashion, but at stated times. Another im- 
portant matter which goes a long way to 
making for success is to procure seed 
from a reliable source, as unless this is 
saved from true stocks of the varieties par- 
ticularly named by us the results may be 
very disappointing. The approximate 
dates given for the sowing of seed are such 
as are suited to your district, and are 
quite reliable. Taking Cabbages for 
spring cutting first, seed of the varieties 
mentioned above ‘should be sown on or 
about July 26th, and again about August 
lith. The resulting plants from the first 
Sowing, if set out on a _ well-manured, 
sheltered plot as soon as they are fit in 
September, will yield hearts for cutting 
early in March, if not before. The plants 
from the second sowing should be ready 
for getting out early in October, and if 
the soil is in good heart heads for cutting 
will be turning in and yielding a succes- 
sion from the middle of April to the end of 
June. These varieties, being small and of 
compact habit, may be planted as close 
together as 15 inches each way. To have 
Brussels Sprouts and Savoys in March, 
seed of the former should be sown about 


mid-April and planted when ready on 
good ground in rows 23 feet apart and 
2 feet between the plants. Sow the 


Savoys the second week in May and plant 








on firm ground 18 inches apart each way. 
Late Drumhead is a suitable variety for 
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this purpose. Kales' should not be sown 
until the second week in May, and plant 
these in firm, well-manured soil 2 feet 
apart each way. Sprouting Broccoli 
would be best sown about mid-April and 
planted 23 feet apart every way. 3roeccoli 
of the maincrop sorts for use in March are 
best sown on or about April 14th, while 
those for cutting during April, May, and 
the early part of June must not be sown 
before the second week in May. None but 
the late sorts, such as Model, Latest of 
All, and Late Queen should be selected for 
this sowing. Broccoli should be planted 
in an open or exposed position in well- 
drained and fairly heavy soil 2 feet apart 
each way. With regard to 

SPrInNAcH, Make a good sowing of the 
prickly or winter kind in the middle of 
July and again the second week in 
August, in drills drawn 1 foot apart. Thin 
the plants when of sufficient size to 
6 inches apart. Sow Spinach Beet in the 
same way the first week in August and 
thin the plants to 9 inches apart. One 
sowing of this will suffice, and it should, 
therefore, be a good one. Leeks for late 
use are best sown about mid-April, and 
grow the plants in trenches like Celery. 
Celery for digging in March must not be 
raised too early. The second week in 
April is quite soon enough to sow the seed, 
and for the purpose Major Clarke’s Solid 
Red variety is unrivalled. . If you have 
the materials for the making of a succes- 
sion of 

HoTsBeps on which to place the frames 
mentioned, one should be in readiness for 
the sowing of forcing Short Horn Carrots 
at the end of the year, and to provide a 
succession sow again in another frame 
towards the end of January. A frame 
each of Seakale and Asparagus may be 
planted, the former at the end of January 
and the latter in the second week in 
February. Light must be rigorously ex- 
eluded in the first instance, but is optional 
in the second—i.e., whether you prefer the 
produce green or blanched. Radishes 
sown in early February would be ready 
for drawing the latter part of March if 
forcing varieties are selected. Lettuce 
seed of the Cabbage type, such as Petit 
Noir and Golden Queen, if sown in early 
January, and the plants pricked out 
6 inches apart in a frame on a mild hot- 
bed, would come into use in April and 
May. ‘The seed could be sown in a box 
and raised in one of the hot-bed frames. 
The beds should consist of two-thirds tree- 
Jeaves and one-third stable manure 
thoroughly mixed together and turned a 
few times before they are made up. The 
beds should not be less than 38 feet in 
height, and for the sake of comfort when 
walking round and attending to’ the 
frames they should always be constructed 
4 feet wider than are the frames which 
are to be placed on them. 

In regard to the outdoor Lettuces 
previously alluded to, the varieties we had 
in mind are Winter White.and Bath 
Brown Cos. If seed of both is sown about 
August 20th, and the plants when large 
enough pricked out 9 inches apart at the 
foot of walls, buildings, or any other 
sheltered position, nice hearts for salad- 
making and other purposes will be ayail- 
able the following April and May.] 

Staking Peas.—Failing to get stakes for 
Peas, how can I best support them?—R, A. J. 

[When Pea-sticks are difficult to obtain 
a very good substitute will be found in the 
galvanised wire Pea-trainers made and 
sold for the purpose in various lengths 
and heights. These have this advantage 
over Pea-sticks, they are practically in- 
destructible. Any dealer who specialises 
in garden sundries can supply these 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
JuNE 16TH, 1914. 

THe meeting held on this date was very 
interesting, albeit outstanding features 
were not numerous. Hardy flowers, how- 
ever, were excellent, and well and sensibly 
staged. Herbaceous Ponies were in 
strong force, the flowers having suffered 
considerably Jess from packing and 
transit than is usual. Sweet Peas 
evidenced good culture, long stems and 
fine flowers being general. Carnations, too, 
both border and perpetual, were also fine, 
though we missed the greenhouse-flowering 
plants so long contributed by the Messrs. 
Veitch. Orchids were not numerously 
shown, the collections. generally being 
small. Fruit trees in pots were well 
shown, while only one exhibit of veget- 
ables was remarked. 

Hardy plants.—If one might judge of 
the popularity of hardy flowers by the 
number of firms who exhibit them it must 
be great indeed, since the larger portion of 
the hall was occupied by these flowers. 
Quite near the entrance Messrs: R. W. 
Wallace and Co., Colchester, had an excel- 
lent lot, not a few of the examples note- 
worthy by reason of being displayed in 
specimen form. For example, the lovely 
dwarf-growing Iris gracilipes was full of 
its dainty, pale-blue flowers, the group 
constituting quite an attraction. Hyperi- 
cum reptans, 4 graceful species with foot- 
long, trailing, reddish stems, promised a 
profuse flowering. Iris Forrestiis a new, 
yellow-flowered Chinese species, whose 
lower petals (falls) are reticulated with 
maroon. Campanula garganica, in its 
three-colour variations, C. pulla, and C. 
pulloides were also in plenty, while 
Ixias, Day Lilies, Heucheras, Verbascums, 
and Primulas abounded. One of the 
choicest plants was Pentstemon hetero- 
phyllus, the mixture of blue and reddish 
violet of its flowers very charmingly associa- 
ted. Irom Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., and Taplow, Bucks, came a 
particularly good exhibit. HEarly-flowering 
Gladioli, Spanish Irises in variety, hybrid 
Lupins of the polyphyllus and arboreus 
sets, Ponies and Larkspurs in plenty 
were all well displayed. Among the choicer 
Liliums, L. myriophyllum, also known as 
L. regale, a graceful species with trumpet- 
shaped flowers, was remarked. Misses 
Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, had a 
double table end devoted to rock and 
alpine plants, the whole nicely arranged. 
In a corner at the eastern end of the hall 
Mr. James Box, Lindfield, Sussex, had a 
very telling group of hardy flowers and 
plants, such things as Wahlenbergia 
vinereflora, with intense blue, bell-shaped 
flowers on wiry stems, MHeucheras, 
Betonica grandiflora robusta, the ever- 
welcome double-white Rocket, Ponies, 
Verbascums, Delphiniums, and others tell- 
ing to perfection. Perhaps the greater dis- 
play, apart from the gorgeousness of the 
Oriental Poppies, was contained in a 
delightful lot of Spanish Irises which we 
have rarely seen more finely grown or in 
greater numbers. We selected Walter T. 
Ware (yellow), Chrysolora (rich golden- 
yellow), Snow Queen, and Sweetheart 
(yellow and white) as the best. The yellow 
tree Pzony (P. arborea lutea) was also in 
this collection. Messrs. Thomson and 
Charman, Bushey, Herts, had a richly- 
coloured variety of the yellow tree Prony 
named P. lutea splendens, which is of a 
more golden-yellow than some, the 
glaucous leaves being distinctly lobed. 
Linum arboreum and Geum Mrs. Brad- 
shaw were also remarked among the better 
things. Gaillardias, Poppies, Ponies, 
and other seasonable subjects were shown 
by Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Limited, 








trainers or trellises at short notice. ] 
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Langport, had a goodly gathering 
Ponies and Larkspurs, the former ¢ 
bracing the lovely single white-flower 
Queen Alexandra, Orby (crimsoy 
Dorothy Kelway (rose), and Sir T, 
Lipton (rich crimson with golden pe 
loids). Among the Larkspurs we noty 
Lovely (finé mauve and blue), Dusi 
Monarch, and James William Kelwa 
said to be an improved King of De 
phiniums, It is certainly a much larg 
flower, though lacking, in our opinion, t} 
contrasting rich blue and pure whi 
which render that fine variety conspicuo 
in any collection. 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, bad a fi 
array of Poppies as the chief item of} 
big display. The King is a glorious bit 
intense Crimson, rendered all the mo 
gorgeous by associating it with Perry 
White, certainly the whitest Orient) 
Poppy yet seen. Perry’s Blush was al} 
good. Thalictrum aquilegifolium Koy 
pactum, Abutilon vitifolium album, anc 
variety of Irises with Gillenia trifolia 
were also on view. Messrs. Bunyard a 
Co., Maidstone, showed a fine assortme} 
of herbaceous Pzeonies. Messrs. Blac 
more and Langdon, Bath, had an imposi} 
lot of Delphiniums, though we incline 
the view that this firm has shown bei 
things. We selected Henri Moissan | 
very rich purple), Mr. A. J. Watson (de! 
niauve), and Walter 'T. Ware (rich pury 
with white centre) as the best in a rath 
extensive gathering. Messrs. T. S. Wa 
Limited, Feltham, had a goodly display 
Ponies, Delphiniums, Gaillardias, Pea 
leaved Campanulas, and Achillea alpir 
Perhaps the greater display was made 
Iris gigantea (ochroleuca), whose whi 
yellow - tipped flowers are ever 
spicuous. A new Achillea, said to be 
cross between A. tomentosa and A. Kelle 
and having primrose-yellow flower-hea: 
was shown by Mr. W..-J. Miller, Wisbec 
as. ‘‘ King Alfred.’’ It is a pretty varie 
and we regret a more suitable name ¥ 
not found for it. 

Messrs. F. Smith and Co., Woodbrid; 
arranged an extensive group of the nic 
showy herbaceous flowers. Messrs. R. 
Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, had a good coll’ 
tion of herbaceous Ponies, some of 1 
varieties having flowers of huge size. 
this class Her Grace (of nice pink shat 
excelled in its massive proportions. 
more graceful, perhaps, were Solfatel 
(white and cream), La Fianeée (whit 
while Marshal Oyama (pink, and havi 
a conspicuous tuft of golden petaloids) ¥ 
one of the finest of all. Spanish Ivi 
were excellent and im much variety. 4 
herbaceous group from Messrs. Piper a 
Sons, Bayswater, also contained a f 
choice alpines, of which Acantholin 
venustum, Corydalis tomentosa, Sa 
fraga Cotyledon, Dianthus Atkinsoni, 2 
Hypericum fragile, very beautiful a 
neat. growing, were some of the be 
Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, f 
some of the choicest of summer alpin 
nothing attracting greater attention th 
the new double-flowered white, Silt 
alpestris grandiflora fi.-pl. It is quite 
acquisition. Campanula Cenisia alba, 
excisa, C. Raddeana, Primula Littonia) 
Saxifraga cochlearis major, S. cisia, 4 
S. tyrolensis, all white flowered and vé 
beautiful, were also on view. Other g¢ 
things included Wahlenbergia saxicola, _ 
vinceflora, and Onosma tauricum. + 
G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, also had 
choice assortment. The new Silene «lp 

































































































also Saxifraga tombeanensis, 8. valden 





tris grandiflora, fl.-pl., was in this je 


Moltkia petra, and the dainty Gerani- 
Traversi, a pink-flowered species W 
somewhat silvery leafage. One of the m 
uncommon plants was  Bruckenth 
spiculifolia, a Heath-like bush of a f 
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ink, Heath-like flowers. The Lissadel 
julb Farm, Sligo, had some of the newer 
Primulas, as Beesiana and Bulleyana, 
ogether with the hybrids Asthore and 
Jannah, which have been raised from 
these two, and which but differ in their 
hades of red and orange. Messrs. 
Vaterer, Son, and Crisp, Bagshot and 
‘wyford, had in a choice alpine exhibit 
‘ewisia Howelli, L. rediviva, Potentilla 
itida alba (a charming plant), Genista 
ymifusa (neat habited, with golden- 
allow flowers), and Trollius yunnanensis 
single-flowered, rich golden). The firm 
JIso contributed an extensive group of 
he ‘more showy herbaceous plants. 
fessrs. George Jackman and _= Sons, 
Voking, had a very fine group of the 
ardy border Pink Elsie, a semi-double 
owered variety whose petals are coloured 
ink with crimson bases. It is an excel- 
nt plant, less than a foot high, free and 










rotuse flowering. Mr. G. Ferguson, 
veybridge, had a large collection of 


‘elphiniums, that appealing to us most 
‘rongly in the whole lot being the mauye- 
jloured Mrs. Bernard Crisp, whose large 
aod shapely flowers and fine spike caught 
ie eye at once. Mr. Maurice Prichard, 
hristchurch, had a fine display of hardy 
owers, the pink-flowered Lavatera Olbia, 
je rich blue Wahlenbergia vinceflora, 
femerocallis aurantiaca major, and H. 
iteola being among notable things. Mr. 
. R. Russell, Richmond, devoted an ex- 
msiye table to hardy things on rockwork. 
weet Peas from Mr. James Box, Lind- 
eld, Sussex, were finely grown and well 
isplayed, the splendid stems of 18 inches 
1 length supporting large blossoms of 
msiderable refinement. Some forty-five 
irieties were staged. 


Carnations.—Of these, Mr. H. Burnett, 
uernsey, contributed a particularly good 
it, his flowers of Marmion, Mrs. ©. F. 
aphael, Enchantress Supreme, Triumph, 
ad Carola being very fine. ‘Scarlet Glow 
ad Mikado were also excellent, though 
one surpassed in fragrance—few indeed 
juailed — the moderately -large, pink- 
owered Mrs. Clode. Mr. Charles Blick; 
ayes, Kent, had an excellent! exhibit of 
wder and Malmaison varieties, showing 
1 fine style the new white-flowered Mal- 
aison Charles Blick, which is strongly 
‘ented. Scarlet Glow (border variety) is 
particularly richly-coloured and shapely 
riety, the broad petals possessed of a 
re texture. It gained an award of 
eri. Hylda Blick is a new cerise- 
loured yariety of more than ordinary 
itensity. Cecilia (yellow) and Salome 
‘amey) were also good. Messrs. Laxton, 
edford, had a most charming novelty in 
arpetual varieties named Bedford Belle. 
' 18 not easy to describe the exquisite 
‘auty and refinement of the salmon-pink 
jlour, though, apart from this and _ its 
tapeliness, its greatest attribute is its 
ywerful clove fragrance. In perpetual 
airnations we know of none to equal it. 
lessts. Stuart Low and Co. contributed 
feellent vases of Princess Juliana, 
aroness de Brienen, and Princess of 
fales. The only other exhibit of these 
*wers came from Mr. ©. Englemann, 
affron Walden, who staged a choice 
ssorfment. Some of his best flowers were 
unstar, Lady Northcliffe, Carola, 
Carlet Carola, the mauve and heliotrope 
lades being also well represented. 

Roses.—There were several very fine col- 
ctions of these. In the group from 
fessrs. Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, 


heshunt, we remarked Burning Bush 
1 fine crimson), Mme. Segond Weber, 
4@ Yichly-coloured Duchess of Wel- 
Herriot, 
Lemon 


ugton, 
avary, 


Mme. E&. 
Lady Pirrie, 


Mme. 
Pillar, 
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nches high loaded with little trusses of 


a new Noisette, and Naiad, a new hybrid 
Briar of great size, semi-double, blush, 
with a conspicuous tuft of orange-coloured 
anthers, Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, bad an excellent stand, the more 
prominent being Rayon d’Or (rich yellow 
streaked externally with scarlet), Lady 
Hillingdon, Mrs. Charles E. Russell (rich 
rose-pink), and Chateau de Clos-Vougeot 
(semi-double, of deepest velvety-crimson 
shade). Mr. Elisha-Hicks, Twyford, had 
the new H.T. (single crimson) Princess 
Mary, a flower of remarkable colour and 
very free. It gained an award of merit. 
Mrs. Charles Reed (blush) and Mrs. G. 
Norwood (pink) were also excellent. Mr. 
G. W. Piper, Uckfield, Sussex, had a 
charming basket of the new Pernettiana 
Rose J. I’. Barry, to which an award of 
merit was given. The variety is richly 
perfumed, golden in centre, with white- 
tipped. outer petals, and promises well as a 
bedding variety. The colour combination 
is very beautiful, its profusion of buds 
promising a long season of flowering. Mr. 
Walter Easlea, Eastwood, had a bright 
lot of Cherry Pagé, also the recently-intro- 
duced Rosa Moysei, a Chinese species with 
coppery-red flowers. Messrs. Frank Cant 
and Co.,  Colehester, showed Irish 
Hlegance, Una (fine white), Rayon d’Or 
(rich in colour), and Diabolo (crimson). 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, 
had a superb stand of Una, the great 
creamny, saucer-like flowers making a fine 
display. Irish Glory, Irish Fireflame 
(rich copper and salmon), Rayon d’Or, and 
Cupid (single, pink - flowered bedding 
variety) were the more prominent features 
of the group. In these two last collections 
Roses in boxes and Polyantha sorts were 
displayed with some freedom. 

Greenhouse flowers.— These were not 
largely displayed. Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Chelsea, had some eight or nine 
well-flowered bushes of the Australian 
evergreen shrub, HPlmocarpus reticulatus. 
The hard and leathery leaves are not un- 
like those of the Laurustinus, the spikes of 
pure white, fringed, drooping, bell-shaped 
flowers closely resembling, those of the 
Soldanella appearing freely from. the leaf- 
axils. Plants 4 feet through and about 
6 feet high were pictures of grace and 
beauty, each spikelet containing nearly a 
dozen of the pretty blossoms. Messrs. 
Wills and Segar, South Kensington, had 
Hydrangeas in pink, white, and blue, the 
bushes well flowered throughout. Messrs. 
William Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., 
also displayed Hydrangeas and a variety 
of other greenhouse flowers. Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, showed 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and Lantanas in 
standard form, employing well-grown Ver- 
benas in yvariety—notably the scarlet-pink 
flowered Miss Willmott — as a ground- 
work. 

Fruit and vegetables.—The most im- 
portant exhibit in this section was that 
of pot-grown fruit trees from. Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea. 
The examples were in bush form or fan- 
trained, and whether Peaches, Plums, or 
Cherries, all were alike well fruited. Of 
Peaches, Amsden June, Duke of York, and 
Peregrine were the best. Of Nectarines, 
Cardinal, Early Rivers, and Lord Napier 
were all excellent. Of Cherries, Elton, 
Frogmore Early Bigarreau, Bigarreau de 
Schreken, and Guigne d’Annonay; while 
of Plums, Jefferson and Early Trans- 
parent were the more notable; an admir- 
able exhibit throughout, demonstrating 
high culture. Messrs. George Bunyard 
and Co., Maidstone, had a fine collection 
of well-fruited Cherry-trees in pots, the 
examples of 8 feet or rather more high 
being abundantly fruited, and evidencing 
the highest culture. In all some two dozen 
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or so plants were staged in about fourteen 
distinct varieties, Belle d’Orleans, Blaclk 
Heart, Elton Bigarreau, May Duke, Noir 
de Schmidt, Waterloo, and Werder’s Black 
Heart being among leading sorts. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C.. 
Staged a particularly choice assortment of 
vegetables and salads, Peas in va riety, 
Potatoes, Mushrooms, Cucumbers, Carrots, 
and much else of a seasonable and useful 





nature, The exhibit also included a 
variety of herbs. 
A list of the certificated plants and 


medals awarded will be found in our ad- 
vertisement columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTH RN COUNTIES. 

Asparagus.—Peas now being ready for 
gathering, cutting for the season will now 
cease, and every effort made to induce 
the plants to make as strong growths as 
possible by feeding from the surface with 
fish guano. When this or similar manures 
cannot be afforded, a cheap and safe stimu- 
lant is agricultural salt. Any or all of the 
foregoing are most effective when applied 
during showery weather or on the 
approach of rain. In dry weather an ocea- 
Sional drenching of the beds with liquid 
Manure proves very beneficial. 

Planting.—Refreshing rain has at last 
fallen, and the most has been made of the 
occasion to get out good breadths of 
Several varieties of summer Cauliflowers. 
Special attention has also been given to 
Autumn Giant and Autumn Mammoth 
Cauliflowers and Self-protecting Broccoli, 
of which about 1,000 have been planted. 
Michaelmas White and Winter Mammoth 
Broccoli, Best of All Savoys, Nonpareil 
Cabbage, and 600. Brussels Sprouts in two 
sorts have also been got out, and in each 
and every case the soil has been settled 
about the roots with a plentiful supply of 
water, 

Lettuces and Endive.—The demand for 
the first-named being likely to be heavy 
for some time to come, frequent sowings 
will, therefore, be a necessity. This will 
take place about every ten days or so, and 
as the thinnings are not worth transplant- 
ing at this time of year a greater number 
of drills will be sown, but the seed will 
be more thinly distributed in consequence. 
Two good types of Cabbage Lettuce to 
withstand hot weather are Giant and New 
York. To have Lettuces in the pink of 
condition the roots must have ample sup- 
plies of water. Of Endive, the broad-leaved 
Batavian variety is that most esteemed in 
the kitchen, and the eurled kind for salad 
making. Good breadths of both may now 
be sown on well-manured ground, taking 
the precaution, as with Lettuce seed, to 
thoroughly soak the drills beforehand in 
case another spell of dry weather should 
set in. 

Herbaceous borders.—Most of the occu- 
pants are making rapid growth, therefore 
a good deal of time has to be expended in 
regulating, thinning where necessary, 
staking, tying, ete. The last two opera- 
tions are done with a view to render the 
Supports as unobtrusive as _ possible. 
Where stakes can be dispensed with, and 
““spray,’’ such as can be obtained from 
the tops of Pea-sticks is used instead, far 
better results are obtained. The growth 
can then be supported in a much more 
natural manner and tying is unnecessary. 
Nearly worn-out LBirch-brooms supply 
splendid material for supporting annuals. 

Michaelmas Daisies.—The growths are 
now in right condition for thinning, From 
three to five growths are left on the 
strong-growing varieties, and others 
thinned 








in proportion to their habit of 
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growth, All will then be staked pro- 
visionally, or until suitable stakes can be 
prepared Except when rain © falls 
frequently, there are many subjects in 
herbaceous borders which demand fre- 
quent supplies of water, otherwise they 
become distressed in hot weather, and. if 
allowed to continue dry at the roots give 
but inadequate returns in the shape of 
flowers. Especially is this the case with 
Rudbeckias, particularly R. Newmanni, 
Heleniums, perennial Sunflowers, Michael- 
mas Daisies, ete. 

Pinks.—These are grown in masses in a 
long, narrow border, and as a result need 
no support. The varieties are Mrs. Moore, 
Her Majesty, Anne Boleyn, Mrs. Sinkins, 
and the pink form of the latter. When 
in full bloom this border is quite a feature 
in the garden. The blooms are now 
beginning to expand, and at this stage the 
plants will require a considerable amount 
of water. 

Iris Kaempferi.—These have made splen- 
did growth, and are now fast pushing up 
their flower-stems, which are full of 
vigour and promise. There was just a 
suspicion that the blossoming would not 
be equal in point of numbers to that of 
last year, but now all doubts on this point 
are at an end, for the yield of flowers will 
be greatly in excess, and the display when 
they open should be very effective. The 
roots are well watered daily, with the 
result that the soil in the lower portion of 
the borders is in similar condition to that 
of a bog. 

Wallfiowers.—These will now have to be 
pricked out in lines 1 foot apart, allowing 
a distance of 9 inches between the plants. 
Soil which has not been recently manured 
is best for Wallflowers, as growth is then 
more bushy and sturdy. If the tips of the 
main root are cut off numbers of fibrous 
roots are then formed, and the plants can 
then be lifted in autumn with good balls, 
which is not the ease when the tap-roots 
are left intact. Another advantage is that 
plants grown in this way stand the winter 
better. Until new roots are emitted, and 
the plants become established, they must 
not suffer from want of water. About a 
dozen varieties are grown. 

General work.—Now that the bulk of the 
bedding-out has been completed, attention 
has been turned to lawn-mowing, rolling 
of walks, ete., with a view to making all 
look as tidy as possible. Watering in the 
vicinity of the mansion is, as far as pos- 
sible, carried out in the early morning. 
The mowing, rolling, sweeping, and mark- 
ing of tennis and croquet-courts have 
attention in the early part of the day, so 
that they are always in fit condition for 
playing on when required. The same care 
is devoted to the bowling-green. A good 
deal of clipping in regard to hedges and 
trained specimens of tree Box will now 
fall due, and will be done as early as 
circumstances permit. Edgings to long 
borders of single and double white Arabis 
and Aubrietia will now be cut back. This 
has been deferred owing to the drought. 
They will soon become clothed anew with 
fresh growth. 

Apricots.—The fruit having stoned, the 
final thinning has been done, the fruits 
being left somewhat closer than it is the 
rule to leave Nectarines. To enable the 
fruit to swell to full size, copious and 
frequent waterings and artificial’ stimu- 
lants will be afforded, and growth kept 
regularly stopped. 

Strawberry layering.—As any quantity of 
60-sized pots is now available, the number 
of plants required for the planting of 
new beds in August, in addition to the 
plants required for forcing, will be ascer- 
tained. The requisite number of pots will 
then be filled with a mixture of loam, leaf- 








mould, and a little old Mushroom-dung or 
dried horse droppings, and placed outside 
the potting-shed in readiness for use as 
soon as runners are to be had. To secure 
the runners to the surface of the soil short 
wire pegs are used, which are quickly 
made of thin galvanised wire. ‘The filling 
of the pots, for which no crocks: are 
needed, a piece of turfy loam sufficing, will 
afford a job for some of the hands on a 
wet day, or, failing this, a lad will soon 
fill them once the compost has been pre- 
pared. 

Vineries.—Grapes, which are now colour- 
ing fast, are being given a free circula- 
tion of warm, dry air, which is admitted 
both at the top and front of the vinery 
both by day and to a limited extent at 
night also. Extra care is needed in this 
direction with Madresfield Court Black 
Muscat, and to ensure the air always 
being dry and buoyant the hot-water pipes 
are kept constantly warm. Little or no 
damping down should be indulged in when 
this Grape is prone to crack, and if> pos- 
sible the final watering of the border 
should be done just as the berries are 
about to start colouring. A>. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit.—The summer pruning of 
Gooseberries and red and white Currants 
should now be carried out, as this will ad- 
mit more sunlight and air to the interior 
of the bushes, and the fruits will swell 
better. Trained Gooseberries and Currants 
should have the leading shoot laid in in- 
tact unless they have already covered the 
allotted space. Pinch all other shoots as 
previously described. Bush plants may be 
treated similarly, pinching out the points 
of all the leading shoots. On Pear-trees 
carrying heavy crops the fruit must be 
thinned in order to obtain fruits of suit- 
able size. If any fruits have been at- 
tacked with the Pear midge remoye and 
burn them, together with any which have 
fallen from the tree. 

Raspberries.—Loosely tie in the young 
canes required for fruiting next season, 
and remove all the weak and surplus 
growths, in order to allow those left as 
much light and air as possible. Copious 
supplies of water must be given in dry 
weather, especially on light soils. If 
manure-water is obtainable this will be 
very beneficial, as the Raspberry is a gross 
feeder. 

Plant-houses.—Azaleas that were forced 
early and have made their growth should 
now be placed out-of-doors on a bed of 
ashes in a well-sheltered, sunny position. 

Plumbago rosea.—The plants of this 
should now be given their final potting, 
s-inch or 9-inch pots being large enough 
for winter-struck cuttings. Old cut-back 
specimens will need two or three sizes 
larger. ‘Good fibrous loam to which have 
been added a liberal amount of rotten 
manure, a little leaf-soil, and coarse sand 
will form a suitable compost. If the plants 
are not sufficiently furnished they should 
again be. stopped. The stopping should 
not. be confined to simply pinching out the 
points of the shoots, as this often has no 
other effect than causing a single eye to 
break. To induce the requisite increase of 
shoots at least two joints should be re- 
moved from each of the branches that are 
stopped. This will cause. two or three 
eyes from the harder wood to start and 
giow away freely. Train the strongest 
growths loosely to thin sticks inserted just 
within the rims of the pots, leaving ‘the 
weaker ones in a more erect position, by 
which means they will gain strength, and 
in this way growth will be more equally 
balanced. 

Chrysanthemums of all sections are now 
in their summer quarters and require 
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daily attention. Those intended to pr 
duce large blooms haye been made firni 
fixing the stakes securely to a trellis pr 
vided for the purpose. They require co 
stant attention as regards tying the lea 
ing shoots. Neglect of this may result 
the loss of some of the most promisij 
pranches. As the plants are now in acti 
growth numerous side shoots will for 
These must be removed as quickly as th4 
show, thus diverting all the energies | 
the plant into the main growths. If gre 
fly attacks the points of the branch 
dusting with tobacco powder in the mor 
ing and a vigorous syringing in the eve 
ing will speedily clear the plants of tl 
pest. ° 

Flower garden. — Herbaceous borde 
now need frequent attention. The h 
must be freely used to keep down wee 
and loosen the soil. The plants need fi 
quent staking and tying. Any bla 
spaces should be filled up, but avoid oye 
crowding. Now, if Doronicums, Orient 
Poppies, and Pyrethrums have the q 
leaves and flowers removed, and be giy} 
a good dressing of short manure and 
good watering when necessary, they 10 
be induced to flower again in autum 
Attend to the thinning of 

Annuals, watering, tying, and pinchi 
out the points of such as require it. Phi} 
Drummondi should have the poi 
pinched out to induce a branching ha) 
of growth. Dianthus Heddewigi, Zinni: 
Sweet Scabious, annual Chrysanthemunb 
and Cupheas may be served in the si 
way. Asters, Stocks, Salpiglossis, a 
others of a naturally pyramidal branchi 
habit should not be stopped, or the fins 
flowers will be lost. The present seas 
has been the worst I have ever known i 
slugs. Applications of soot, lime, et 
seemed to have no effect. Unless we h 
perseveringly picked them off at night a 
in the early morning, all the plants th 
have a partiality for would have been ( 
stroyed. i 

Wallflowers raised from seed sown ea 
in May will now be ready for transpla 
ing. Plant on ground that is not too riv 
and remove the end of the tap root, 
induce the plant to develop fibrous root 

Polyanthuses.—-Seedlings of these sho 
now be large enough for transplanti 
Choose a site on a shady border, sucli 
under a north wall, and plant sufficien 
far apart to enable the hoe to be pli 
between the rows. 

Vegetable garden.—It is a good plan 
tie up the leaves of Cauliflowers imnie 
ately the heads have formed, to keep tl: 
perfectly white. Keep the plants well st 
plied with moisture, with liquid maav 
at intervals. Sueccessional batches — 
later varieties should have the soil abc 
the plants stirred with a draw hoe, wo! 
ing the soil well around the stems, 4 
afterwards applying a liberal mulching 
manure. Continue to plant out from ki 
sowings in open positions in the garden 

Brussels Sprouts.—A final planting W 
now be made of the later-raised plin 
selecting a piece of good land for this cr 
The hoe should be frequently 4 
thoroughly worked between the rows 
the earlier plants. In poor soils the ct 
will be greatly benefited by slight appli’ 
tions of a concentrated manure dus! 
over the roots in showery weather. 

Beetroot.—The earliest batch of Beet 
now ready for use and successional cre 
are ready for thinning. | Another sm 
sowing will now be made of Crimson (Gc 
for use during the winter and sprii 
This sowing will produce roots quite lai 
enough, and they will be more tender th 
those from sowings made a month earli 

Celery.—Remove all side growths 4 
split leaves from the early plants. s 
the surface soil frequently, and if f 
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‘*ather is dry water freely with occa- 
bnal doses of liquid manure. Keep a 
arp look-out for the Celery fly, and de- 
oy the maggots whilst quite small by 
essing them between the thumb and 
ger. Apply a good dusting of soot once 
week early in the morning or late in the 
‘ning. 

Endive should now be sown in small, 
‘antities once a fortnight. Both the 
tavian and  curled-leayved varieties 
suld be grown. Thin the plants to 12 
es apart and keep them well supplied 
th water. 

furnips. — Make frequent  sowings, 
ecting as far as possible the more shady 
rts of the garden. Red Globe and Man- 
»ster Green Top are two of the finest 
mmer Turnips, possessing a robust con- 
tution capable of withstanding drought 
d the flavour is excellent. Thin the 
mts from previous sowings to the re- 
ired distance, stir the surface soil fre- 
sntly, and occasionally give the plants 
lusting of soot and wood ashes (mixed 
tether). If the Turnip fly gives much 
ble dust the plants thoroughly every 
rming with wood ashes, which are very 
jtasteful to the pest. IF. W. GALLor. 


SCOTLAND. 
the flower garden.—During the week a 
nmencement has been made with the 
lding-out. For some time varicus 
‘ders have, in suitable weather, been 
ed with the more hardy plants, and now 
effort will be made to complete the 
ting out of the more tender varieties. 
jere there are many of these plants to 
adle the work is necessarily rather pro- 
ged. The weather is none too favour- 
e, a hot sun and a rather drying wind 
wailing. This necessitates extra work 
watering, but the practice followed here 
to water the beds a few hours before 
nting and to allow the soil to settle. 
is is found to answer better than to 
nt the beds when the soil is in a dry 
te, and so far as possible the planting 
delayed until the hottest period of the 
y is past. Under these conditions such 
ngs as Begonias and Pelargoniums out 
pots, and others from frames, which 
1 be lifted with good balls, seldom give 
ch trouble afterwards, although in the 
mt of the continuance of dry weather 
‘ther waterings may become necessary. 
&@ work, after all, is not without inter- 
, and with the exception of a few of the 
derest of the subjects employed, it is 
xed to make a finish before the end of 
: Week. 
mnuals.—Suited by the hot weather, 
st of the hardy annuals have made 
iid progress and are now strong enough 
resist the attacks of slugs.  Con- 
uently, the beds, clumps, and patches 
fe received their final thinning. Many 
‘dy annuals are amenable to transplant- 
, and the thinnings are useful for filling 
Stations which may be vacant. 
snonette, Poppies, indeed, tap- rooted 
ts of all kinds, are never satisfactory 
en transplanted, but Godetia, Candy- 
t, Malope, Lavatera, Collinsia, and 
ponaria will, if carefully handled, be 
te as effective when transplanted, as 
Y are in the positions in which they 
> 80wWn. Blue annuals are favourites 
e, and Convolyulus minor, Nemophbila, 
toea, Cornflowers, and the Gentian-like 
acelia campanularia are grown to some 
ent, 
julbs.—It may seem early to think about 
bs, but the time is not far distant when 
* @arliest Roman Hyacinths must be 
lered. At the same time it is always 
visable to make up the general bulb list 
advance and to estimate how many of 
‘h family will probably be required for 
' following season, whether for forcing 
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or for planting out. This very often saves 
confusion when ordering time arrives, and 
affords an opportunity of revision. New 
or scarce varieties concerning which notes 
were taken at exhibitions or in other gar- 
dens must not be forgotten. A notebook 
in the hand at shows, or when visiting 
other gardens is very useful, and much 


more satisfactory than depending upon 
one’s memory. 
Stove. — Gloxinias, Saintpaulia, and 


Streptocarpi in bloom in this house are 
better and last longer if lightly shaded. 
All three come quite freely from seed, and 
can be quickly grown on to a flowering 
size. In the case of Gloxinias and Suaint- 
paulia, however, I raise young plants from 
leaf-cuttings. In regard to Gloxinias, the 
advantage of this method is that any re- 
quired quantity of favourite colours can 
readily be secured and maintained, while 
as regards the Saintpaulia, cuttings can 
be selected from plants which seem to have 
larger flowers or'more massive in foliage. 
The Saintpaulia is usually grown in pots 
3 inches or 4 inches in diameter, but I was 
lately struck by a batch grown in 6-inch 
pots and with rather richer soil than is 


usually employed, which contained an 
addition of well-rotted manure. These 
plants were in every respect superior. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, during the 
week, has been potted on from 3-inch to 
dinch pots. For general purposes, in 
small houses, the latter size is quite large 
enough, but extra fine specimens may be 
had in pots 8 inches in diameter. Gesneras 
have been removed to a cooler house. 
These, at present in 5-inch pots, will pre- 
sently receive a shift. The syringe is kept 
at work among fine-foliaged plants, but 
wetting plants in bloom is at all times 
avoided. Tires are discontinued during 
the day when the sun is bright, but a little 
fire is started about 9 p.m., which main- 
tuins the requisite temperature during the 
night. 

Conservatory. Growth is now very 
rapid, and care must be taken lest 
climbers, and strong-growing plants gener- 
ally, become too rampant. At the present 
season a little shade is undoubtedly of 
advantage, but such things as Tacsonias, 
Passifloras, and similar things quickly 
grow into a tangled mass if not regulated, 
and form good coverts-for vermin. 

Swainsonia galegifolia alba, with its 
Pea-like blooms, forms an attractive plant 
for. pillar or ‘for rafter work, and S. 
splendens, a variety with carmine flowers, 
makes a good companion to the better- 








known kind. Groups of Cannas are 
always effective and admired, and, indeed, 
I am not certain that these showy plants 
are not always seen to much more ad- 
vantage under glass than is the ease in the 
open, especially in cold districts. l’ree 
ventilation is essential, and where it is 
not advisable to leave a little air at the 
apex of the house during the night, an 
early start in the morning is indispensable. 

Wallflowers.—During the week Wall- 
flowers have been sown in bulk. I believe 
that the first or second week in June is 
quite soon enough to sow, for if put in 
earlier the plants are apt to make excessive 
srowth before they are required for plant- 
ing out, and, as a result, they take longer 
to recover from the check, and suffer 
more severely than later-sown stuff in the 
event of a severe winter. The drills are 
damped previous to the seed being sown, 
this ensuring a rapid and regular germina- 
tion. While double varieties of Wall- 
flowers come well enough from seed, yet 
if it is desired to propagate any favourite 
colour, cuttings taken now and inserted in 
sandy soil in a cool situation will soon 
root and form useful plants for use in 
October. 

Hardy flower borders.—An interesting 
feature in these borders has been, for a 
considerable time, the display afforded by 
Lothian Stocks. These flowered profusely 
during the autumn months of last year, 
and, owing to the absence of severe frosts, 
came through the winter unscathed. Since 
March, these—both crimson and white— 
have been in splendid bloom, and, if just 
a trifle stiff-looking when cut, they have 
still been very useful for vases, ete, 

Roses promise well; the growths are 
strong and, so far, free from blight or 
vermin. It may shortly become necessary 
to water the beds and borders in the event 
of the drought continuing. The earliest 
buds are visible upon Sweet Peas—slightly 
earlier than usual—but a snap of cold 
weather at this time usually causes bud- 
dropping. Asa rule, it is possible to pick 
these favourite flowers fairly freely about 
June 20th from the open. Herbaceous 
plants are evidently suited by the condi- 
tions which at present prevail. Growth 
is vigorous, and regular attention is re- 
quired as regards tying. In Carnation 
beds it will soon become necessary to 
secure the growths to the stakes—already 
in position. 

Kitchen garden.—Further sowings of 
Pea Gladstone, Bean Taylor’s Windsor, 
und French and climbing Beans have been 
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“MILKO” in Holland comes along with a merry swing and a rather savage-looking dog between the handles. 
English folk generally have a strong objection to using dogs for such purposes, but there is no occasion to waste pity on the 
englis J : 


Dutch milkman’s dogs. I an : 
as in scaring the children with their ferocious aspect. 


They are a mixed race of strong, lusty brutes, which seem to take a delight in their work as well 


This is getting away from bulbs slightly, but the dogs are often used to take small loads of flowers or bulbs 


short distances. 


Just now the fields are gay with Anemones, Ranunculus, Spanish Irises, Ixias, etc. 
to hear that about 50 photographs of bulbs in natural colours will be reproduced in Bees’ next Bulb Catalogue. 


You will be interested 
For the 


first time in history a Horticultural Catalogue will be printed in 4 colours on every page. 
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made. This will be the last sowing of late 
Peas, the remaining lines to be sown con- 
sisting of the Pilot and Gradus. More 
Turnip-thinning has been done and more 
seed has been sown. Lettuces have been 
planted out on the ridges between Celery 
trenches and a further small sowing has 
been made. 

Basil and Marjoram can now be safely 
sown, or if these have been raised in 
heat they may be put out. Regular sow- 
ings of Spinach should be attended to, and 
a first sowing of Spinach Beet can be 
made. Kale, which had gone to seed, has 
been cleared, the ground heavily manured 
and dug. <A little lime was added as, 
owing to circumstances, another crop of 
the same family must be taken from the 
quarter, a practice always to be avoided 


when possible. W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkeudbright. 
OBITUARY. 


MR. GHORGE GORDON, V.M.H. 
Ir is with deep regret we have to record 
the death of Mr. George Gordon, V.M.H., 
on Saturday evening, June 13th, at Ends- 
leigh, Priory Park, Kew, at the age of 
seventy-three. For some weeks past he 
had been unwell, but on Thursday, June 
4th, he was taken seriously iH, and the 
end came as a result of heart failure. 

Jorn at Buscot in 1841, Mr. George 
Gordon, whose father then had charge 
of the gardens at Frogmore Hatl, 
Herts, had a splendid groundwork 
in gardening ere he left home. 
After a wide and varied experience in 
gardens throughout ‘the country he was 
appointed assistant editor under Mr. 
Shirley Hibberd, who was then editor of 
The Gardeners’ Magazine. 

Early in 1888 Mr. Gordon suggested the 
need of a fruit conference, and the result 
was the first fruit conference, held at the 
Crystal Palace in September, 1888. The 
outcome of this conference was the forma- 
tion of the British Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, with Mr. Gordon as vice-chairman. 
In August, 1890, Mr. Gordon visited 
Ireland, and inquired into the state of the 
fruit- growing industry, and the _ pos- 
sibilities of extending fruit culture in the 
Sister Isle. About a month was spent in 
this investigation, and Mr. Gordon pre- 
sented his report at the Crystal Palace 
Conference in September. A vast amount 
of interest was taken in the views ex- 
pressed, and Government departments 
were led to consider the suggestions made. 

But floriculture had the greatest hold 
upon Mr. Gordon. He was connected with 
the National Chrysanthemum Society for 
many years, and took a leading part in the 
production of the society’s catalogues in 
1888 and 1900. Since 1890 Mr. Gordon 
was a vice-president of the National Rose 
Society. 

He yas one of the founders of the 
National Sweet Pea Society, and became 
president of the National Dahlia. Society 
in’ 1911, doing his best to restore the 
Dahlia to its old popularity and make it a 
flower for the garden as well as for the 
exhibition board. He took a great interest 
in the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, and 
was on the committee since its foundation. 

On the death of Mr. Shirley Hibberd, in 
November, 1890, Mr. Gordon became editor 
of The Gardeners’ Magazine, which 
position he held until his retirement in 
November, 1913. 

The Victoria Medal of Honour was 
awarded him when the Royal . Horticul- 
tural Society instituted it in 1897. For 
twenty-two years he was a member of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Floral Com- 
mittee, and for some years had a seat on 
the Scientific Committee. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Rose foliage unhealthy (Oswald Jones).— 
Your Rose leaves have been attacked by 
‘““Black-blotch.” Next season as soon as you 
see these black blotches spray with the follow- 
ing mixture:—Take of carbonate of copper 
1 oz., carbonate of ammonia 5 oz. Mix ‘these 
in a quart of hot water and then add 
10 gallons of water. Apply at. intervals of a 
few days until you are satisfied that the 
fungus has been checked. 


Roses with green centres (Knutsford).— 
The green centres in the Roses you send are 
usually caused by a check of some kind,, such, 
for instance, as a spring frost. Where it is 
possible to detect these malformed blooms, it 
is a good plan to remove them early, and so 
encourage the smaller buds. Another’ cause 
may be that the soil in which the plant is 
growing is exhausted, in which case a mulch 
of rotten manure and frequent heavy water- 
ings would do much good. Some Roses are 
more liable to suffer in this way than others, 
and all such should be discarded. 


Tufted Pansies (C. Cockburn)—It is very 
difficult to say without seeing a growing plant, 
but all the flowers you send seem to be florists’ 
Pansies, if one may judge by their size. The 
Tufted Pansy, as pointed out to you in our 
issue of January 24th, page 52, has a creeping 
habit of growth, with a mass of delicate shoots 
on the surface of the soil from which it can 
be easily increased, and keeps up a long suc- 
cession of bloom. The florists’ Pansy, on the 
other hand, only produces a few huge flowers, 
the others being small and not up to the 
standard, while very often the plant perishes. 


Cluster Cup fungus on Pansies (EF. D. 
Daniel)—Your Pansies have been attacked by 
the Cluster Cup fungus (Aicidium punctatum). 
The fungus infests the cells within the leaf, 
the spore-bearing part of the fungus bursting 
through the skin of the leaves, so that the 
spores which the little Cluster Cups contain 
may be distributed by the wind, insects, etc. 
The plants that are badly attacked should be 
at once pulled up and burned—in fact, it 
would be advisable to treat all that show any 
signs of being affected in the same way, and 
to grow your Pansies in another part of the 
garden next year. 

Increasing Veronica Hulkeana and Pitto- 
sporum (Stamp).—Both Veronica Hulkeana 
and Pittosporums may be struck from cuttings 
of the half-ripened shoots taken during the 
summer months. A suitable compost for the 
cuttings may be made un of two parts of loam 
and peat to one part of silver sand, the whole 
thoroughly mixed together and passed through 
a sieve with a quarter of an inch mesh. The 
pots prepared forthe reception of the cuttings 
should be quite clean and effectually drained. 
Then the soil being put in, made level, and 
pressed moderately firm, the cuttings may 
then be inserted. A length of about 3 inches is 
a very suitable one. Placed in a close pro- 
pagating case in the greenhouse or in a frame 
kept close and shaded, the cuttings will root 
in from a month to six weeks. 


Plants for dry bank (JW. J. F.).—In asking 
for plants “‘ good for bees,” something that is 
“beautiful,” ‘‘very hardy, dwarf, which will 
remain long in flower,’ and ‘‘ grow so thickly 
as to choke offi weeds,” you have set us an im- 
possible task. Candidly, we do not know of a 
solitary subject combining all these. Sapo- 
naria ocymoides, if established at the top of 
the slope and allowed to trail, might perform 
two or three of the functions required of it. 
Iberis sempervirens and Arabis albida: fl.-pl., 
both white-flowered, might also play a part. 
Pyrethrum Tchihatechewi would form a carpet 
and keep down weeds, though its Chamomile- 
like flowers are not beautiful. Campanula 
muralis is good in growth and free-flowering. 
The London Pride is also good. Thymus 
Serpyllum coccineus, Zauschneria californica, 
and Corydalis lutea are all worthy of trial, 
while such Sedums as acre, anglicum, albidum, 
and spurium would readily clothe such a bank 
if rubbed through a sieve with soil and sown 
down in early autumn. The best plants, how- 
ever, are the Thymes, Iberis. Aubrietias, 
Arabis, and Campanula, and a bank of such 
would afford variety and beauty for a very 
lengthened period. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Rhododendrons, cutting down (J. R.).—The 
best time to cut these down is immediately 
after flowering, but if hard cutting is neces- 
sary, as seems to be the case with those you 
have, then the bloom for the following season 
will be lost. Shoots have to be formed after 
a severe pruning, and these may be produced 
too late to provide bloom for the following 
year. We should advise you, after cutting 
down, to give the plants a heavy mulch of 
‘rotten manure and water freely if the weather 
is at all dry, as such treatment will encourage 
the plants to break into growth. The same 
treatment, as regards mulching and watering, 
should be meted out to the shrubs you refer to. 


FRUIT. 


A cold Peach-house (W. L. S.).—Syringe the 
trees daily in bright weather or they will 
become infested with red-spider, one of the 








smallest but the most destructive of ing 
Open the ventilators in the morning b 
the sun affects the temperature and close a 
as soon as the sun passes off the honse 
closing time is when syringing is most } 
ficial to the trees. See to it also that 
border is in a proper state of moisture. 
you see that the fruits are beginning to r. 
then leave a chink of air on all night so ¢ 
help the fruits to take on flavour. 


Silver-leaf (M. J. Weston).—We know cc) 
cure for this. The best plan is to root out 
burn any tree so soon as it becomes }) 
affected with this disease. If you intend p 
ing another tree in the same place, thei 
should advise you to remove the old so; 
there is just the possibility of the root-sy 
being contaminated if you do not do s 
you plant any other tree barring a stone f 
you need not remove the soil, but see | 
that every particle of the roots is remoye 
such, if left, would breed fungus as they d¢ 
A dressing of lime given a few days in ady 
of planting is said to do good. Use fresh 
and incorporate it with the soil by forkir 
digging it in. 
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SHORT REPLIES. 


V. F.—Not at all unusual. It would 
helped us had you told us the sort of Appl 
bloom was gathered from.——H. G. = 
Sedum you inquire about, and which }» 
so attractive to butterflies, is Sedum sp} 
bile, which can be had from any  deale} 
hardy plants. Chas. Dunn.—See_ reply) 
this page to ‘“‘E. D. Daniel,” re “ Cluster} 
fungus on Pansies.’’-——F. M. G.—1, The so 
which you pot your Tomatoes is far too | 
The best way is to half fill the pots with ra} 
poor soil, and then when the fruits havi 
and are swelling add some good rich 
dressings to encourage the roots from 
stems. 2, All depends on the amount of 
and its nature. If the top-dressing is adde 
above there is no need for the arti 
manures you refer to. 3, You will find} 
details as to the making of an Aspar 
bed in our issue of March 7th, 1914, a coy 
which can be had of the publisher, post 
for | 14d. J. H. H.—Six good, easily-= 
plants would be Heliotrope, Fuchsia, Bes 
Rhodanthe, Zonal Pelargonium, and a dc 
Petunia._—H. S. Harrison.—You canno 
better than procure ‘‘The Vegetable Garc 
J. Murray, Albemarle-street, London, VW 
cheaper work, price 3s. 6d., is *‘ Vegetable: 
Exhibition and Home Supplies,” which ca 
had through any bookseller——Geranium 
is very difficult to say as you give us no de 
of how and where you grow your plants 
the soil you use for them. There mus 
something radically wrong with your mo 
culture.——G. H. R.—Possibly due to the + 
growth. The only thing you can do, if 
weather is very dry, is to water freely, 
occasional doses of liquid-manure, at the 
time giving the plants a‘ good mule) 
manure. Keep the Wistaria well supplied 
water, and syringe freely to encourage — 
start away. 
























































































NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT 


Names of plants,—B. W.—1, Veronica 
crium; 2, Vittadenia triloba; 3, Geral 
ibericum; 4,.The Dropwort (Spirea filipend 
Please when sending plants for name s0 
the numbers that they are on the outside, 
so save time to us in undoing the labels 
A: P.—Inula glandulosa,._—Constant Read 
Scilla peruviana and. Stachys ~ lanata 
future please number specimens.—WNo 
—1, Solanum. Dulcamara; 2, Pittospc 
Mayi; 3, Sedum carneum variegatum; 4, 
nanthes Dougilasi. Rushford.—The Ver« 
is V. Teucrium; the other plant is Merte 
virginica. Another time, please number 
specimens for reference._—-C. O.—The ye 
flower is Linum arboreum; the other nia 
an Ixiolirion, but impossible to name irc 
leafless scrap and faded flower. In fu 
please number specimens for ready refer 
——_W.—1i, Saxifraga granulata fi.-pl.; 2, L 
spermum prostratum; 3, Saxifraga musco 
4, Weigela rosea. 








M. P,-—1, Celsia eretic 
Begonia ascotensis; 3, Diplacus glutinosu 
Prunus Padus. T—1, The Henbane (1 
cyamus niger); 2, The Caper Spurge (Huph« 
Lathyris); 3, Lungwort (Pulmonaria ¢ 
nalis); 4, Campanula grandis.——TZ. W. 
Adiantum Williamsi; 2, Nephrolepis exalt 
3, Adiantum cuneatum; 3, Selaginella k 
siana aurea. E. L. Totland.—Judging ~ 
your description and the miserable 8¢ 
(two pips) you send us, your specimen 
to be Scilla peruviana. Soldanella— 
graminea.—Mrs. Beach.—Pyrus Ara 
phurea. Will do well where you mention 
Plaistow—Lilium elegans atropurpureul! 
Duffield—_1, Saxifraga Camposi (syn. 
Wallacei); 2 and 3, Please send when flo 
are fully open; 4, Armeria vulgaris al) 
white form, Thanks for careful packing 
the clear way in which the labels are ai 
to the specimens you send.——H. C. Prins 
Tilia platyphyllos, var. asplenifolia.— 8. 
Box Elder (Acer Negundo). ; : 
; 
) 

















CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





C. F. A. VAN DER Stuys, Ramee, Guerns 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations, 
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Sweet Peas in Kirkcudbrightshire.—The 
tst fully-expanded Sweet Pea blooms 
ere noticed to-day (June 18th), the 
iriety being Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes. Buds 
re plentiful and strong upon all kinds, 
lad in a week’s time plenty of flowers 
ill be available—W. McGurroca, Balmae, 
‘irkeudbright. 

Anemone Rose.—I think ‘‘ Hglantine”’ is 
ardly right about the name of this Rose. 
} seems to me as if raised from the 
‘herokee Rose crossed with a red Rose. 
f I am right or wrong, in any case it is 
ast to drop the word sinica and use the 
mple word Anemone Rose. It is a 
recious and distinct flower, and the plant 
i hardy over a large area of our country 
od Ireland.—W. 

The lateness of the Ash.—The Ash, in 
lis district at any rate, is abnormally 
ite. In the beginning of June not a leaf 
‘a8 visible, and even now (June 15th) the 
fees are but lightly clad. On the con- 
‘tary, Oaks were in full leaf at the end of 
lay, a fact which may interest those who 
tophesy the likelihood of rain, or other- 
‘ise, by the time-worn saw connected with 
ie Oak and the Ash.—K1IRKCUDBRIGHT. 


Ribes Brocklebanki.—This distinct form 
f the Flowering Currant was given an 
ward of merit at the meeting of the Royal 
lorticultural Society on June 3rd. It is 
uid to have originated as a sport from 
le ordinary Ribes sanguineum in the 
ardens at. Houghton Hall, Tarporley. 
‘he main distinctive feature is the golden 
int of the young foliage, in which stage it 
$s very attractive. If the leaves retain 
1¢eir colouring throughout the season and 
6 not burn under the influence of the 
ammer’s sun it will be a decided acquisi- 
ion, 

Lothian Stocks.—Some months ago I re- 
*rred to the value of a considerable num- 
er of Lothian Stocks which had stood 
Yer the winter and which were at that 
ime beginning to come into flower. These 
tocks have been very valuable during 
pring and early summer, brightening up 
he border in which they were planted and 
eing extremely useful for cutting. The 
rimson, scarlet, and white varieties in 
ong, double lines were very attractive; 
hd fine though the autumn display was, 
hat which has just been terminated was 
etter. Lothian Stocks are hardier than 
$ Popularly supposed; indeed, I always 
nd damp winters more fatal to the plants 
han severe seasons.—Kirk. 
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sent time we have two fine plants of 
Alister Stella Gray. The plant worked on 
to the wild Briar flowers a clear fortnight 
before the other, which was raised from a 
cutting. But the first Rose to flower is 
soon over, after which it blooms no more 
until the following June; while the Rose 
from the cutting continues to flower all 
through the summer and early autumn. 
This difference has been observed for a 
number of years. That the two trees are 
from the same variety there can be no 
doubt, for the Rose on its own roots was 
raised from a cutting of the tree on the 
wild Briar stock.—The Garden. 

Deciduous park trees.—Under this head- 
ing in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for June 
20th, p. 414, it is rather surprising to find 
Pavia macrostachya, or, correctly, 4usculus 
parviflora, included as a tree. It is really 
a bush, which, at its best, rarely exceeds 
12 feet in height, and it is doubtful 
whether it could ever be induced to form 
a tree, for it increases its dimensions by 
producing suckers from about the root- 
stock and continues to spread in that 
manner until it has covered a considerable 
stace of ground, no appearance of a dis- 
tinct trunk being formed. As there are so 
many beautiful deciduous trees suitable 
for park planting it is a pity that such a 
subject should be recommended.—D. 

Buddleia Colvilleii—A considerable num- 
ber of cut sprays of this handsome 
Buddleia. was shown by Messrs. Veitch, of 
Exeter, at the recent show of the Bath 
and West and Southern Counties at Swan- 
sea. Although collected by Sir Joseph 
Hooker about the middle of last century, 
and described by him as one of the 
showiest of Himalayan shrubs, B. Colvillei 
was a long while before it became known 
in our gardens. It first flowered in the 
late Mr. Gumbleton’s garden near Cork 
twenty-two years ago. Since then it has 
frequently flowered in the south and south- 
west counties, and other places with a 
similar climate, for it is not hardy in less- 
favoured localities. The flowers are borne 
during the summer in long, terminal, pen- 
dent panicles, each sometimes nearly a foot 
long. ‘The individual flowers are rose or 
reddish on the outside and white within. 
Under the most favourable conditions in 
this country it grows 15 feet or 20 feet 
high, that height being doubled in a state 


of nature. Planted in good loamy soil, it 
grows with considerable rapidity, but if 
the branches are not thoroughly ripened 
they are liable to be injured by 
winter.—W. K 


frost in 





dwarf-growing member of the Heath 
family and requires similar treatment to 
the Hricas. A native of Eastern Europe 
and Asia Minor, it has been known for 
many years, but has never become com- 
mon. Mature plants are but a few inches 
high, forming dense evergreen clumps with 
tiny dark green leaves above which the 
dense, uptight spikes of white, pink-tinged 
flowers appear in late spring or early sum- 
mer, usually about June. Like other dwarf 
members of the same family it can be in- 
creased from cuttings of half-ripe shoots 
inserted in sandy soil in a close frame in 
June or July, but as the cuttings are of 
necessity very short and slender they need 
very careful handling, especially in the re- 
moval of the leaves from the lower part. 
The young plants grow slowly for a year 


|or two and should be planted where they 


cannot be overgrown by coarser plants.—D. 

Silene alpestris grandifiora  fi.-pl.— 
Everybody who grows alpine plants is 
acquainted with the beautiful, easily- 
grown alpine Catchfly (Silene alpestris), 
which, above a carpet of glossy green 
leaves is, during June and July, shrouded 
with 34-inch wide white flowers. In the 
novelty above-named all the freedom of 
flowering and growth of the original 
species are preserved with, in addition, 
somewhat larger flowers, which are also 
fully double. These facts go a long way 
t»> justify the need of so cumbrous a name. 
Apart, however, from the name, the plant 
is full of merit, a gem among alpine plants, 
and certainly in this connection the leading 
novelty of the year. It is a plant for all 
one which the thousands who grow alpine 
plants to-day will welcome. In the typical 
species there are absolute hardiness, free- 
flowering, and simplicity of cultivation in 
almost all classes of soils. In the new- 
comer these fine attributes are fully main- 
tained with the above additions. In fine, 
it is an alpine upon which from every 
point of view I should place the hall-mark 
of ‘ first-class ’’ without the least hesita- 
tion.—E. H. JENKINS. 

The Choke-berry (Pyrus arbutifolia).— 
This and another closely-allied species, P. 
nigra, compose a distinct group of the 
genus Pyrus, to which the name of 
Adenorachis has been given. They differ 
widely from other members of the family 
in outward appearance, for they are free- 
branching bushes, growing from 4 feet to 
6 feet high, and bearing flattened heads of 
white flowers in June, after most of the 
other Pyruses are over. The two species 
have much in common, but P. arbutifolia 
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can be distinguished from’ P. nigra by its 
downy leaves and reddish fruits, P. nigra 
having smooth, glossy leaves and black 
fruits. Although showy during the flower- 
ing period, both are seen to the greatest 
advantage in autumn, for, previous to fall- 
ing, the Jeaves colour brilliantly, various 
shades of red and bronze being much in 
evidence. Natives of North America, they 
have long been known in English gardens, 
although they are not common. In con- 
tinental catalogues they are sometimes 
described under the generic name of 
Aronia, Azarolus and Sorbus being other 
synonyls. Propagation can be effected by 
means of seeds, but flowering plants can 





be secured more quickly by dividing up the | 


old plants, each section with a piece of 
root being sufficient to found a new colony. 
—D. 


Quercus coccinea (Scarlet Oak).—This 
is a noble-looking tree even in a young 
state, but when it has attained to a goodly 
size and been allowed to develop at will it 
makes a grand specimen for. lawn or park, 
especially in the autumn, when the foliage 
has assumed those glorious tints that one 
sometimes sees when trees are fully ex- 
posed. ‘There is a. fine specimen of this in 
the grounds at Kedleston, not far from 
Derby. It is about 80 feet high and has 
a bole 11 feet 3 inches in circumference at 
4 feet from the ground. It is probably 
one of the oldest in the kingdom, and must 
have been planted soon after its introduc- 
tion. In a young state this species grows 
very rapidly, but, like other kinds, as it 
advances in age growth is less luxuriant, 
Kedleston abounds in fine Oaks. There is 
one over 100 feet high whose girth at 4 feet 
from the ground is 21 feet 8 inches; and 
another of nearly the same height that 
measures 23 feet 10 inches.—H. C. P. 

The hardiness of Cosmos dahlicides.— 
Until last year I was under the impression 
that Cosmos—or, as it was formerly called, 
Tidens—dahlioides was tender. Con- 
sequently, the plants were lifted when cut 
over by frost and stored with Dahlias, 
Salvia. patens, ete.; being treated simi- 
larly to these plants when spring arrived. 
Induced by a note in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, I determined to leave the tubers 
in the ground over last winter, and now 
(June 9) they have justified the advice of 
the writer of the note which led to the 
experiment. The plants are strong and 
vigorous, fit to divide had it been necessary 
to do so, and the characteristic foliage is 
of a2 much more intense green than is 
usual from plants raised in heat. It must, 
however, be admitted that the winter and 
spring of 1913-14 were mild. Nevertheless, 
the results have been so encouraging that 
the same treatment will be followed during 
the ensuing winter.—W. McG., Balmae. 

The changing of plant names.—Il or 
years catalogues contained the name 
Magnolia purpurea. Then came word this 
was to be dropped and obovata was to be 
substituted. Nursery catalogues have not 
all yet made this change, when now comes 
word from the Arnold Arboretum that this 
purpurea is liliiflora. What are nursery- 
men to do with these changes? If they 
change the name to liliiflora it follows they 
must make it clear in their catalogues that 
it is the same Magnolia they had sold 
under the name of purpurea and of 
obovata. Take our Spice bush, which has 
been known in former times as Laurus 
Benzoin, Benzoin odoriferum, and now 
comes along the Arnold Arboretum pam- 
phlet with the name changed to Benzoin 
cestivale. Does it not seem that the com- 
mon law should apply to scientific men as 
well as to all the world besides? If they 
fail to claim a name for a plant within a 
certain number of years their claim should 
be outlawed and the old one stand. 











Scientific men tell us the changes. were 
made to save confusion. Every nursery- 
man of experience will tell you no con- 
fusion existed until the scientists made it 
by dethroning names hundreds of years 
old. A very good instance is found in the 
handsome greenheuse climber which all 
the older gardeners and nurserymen knew 
by the name Lasiandra macrantha. This 
became changed to Tibouchina macrantha, 
and later still the specific name had a turn 
and became semi-decandra—Tibouchina 
semi-decandra.—florists’ Hachange. 
Torenias.—The Torenias oecupy a pro- 
minent position among tender annuals, as 
with a little care they form a very pleas- 
ing feature in the greenhouse when grown 
in pots, while in suspended baskets they 
have a very pretty effect. The principal 
sorts are T. Bailloni, whose golden-yellow 
flowers have a distinct purple throat, T. 
Fournieri grandiflora, light blue, with 
dark blue spots and a yellow throat, and 
Fournieri. alba, also known as White 
Wings, pure white. The seeds should be 
sown in spring in a temperature of 50 degs. 
to 65 degs. As soon as the young plants 
are large enough to handle they must be 
dibbled into pans or boxes of light soil. 
After this, when sufficiently advanced, the 
young plants should be put into the pots in 
which they are to flower, about half a 
dozen in a 5-inch pot being very suitable. 
In this way they will make ornamental 
little specimens for the greenhouse. Their 
season of blooming is much extended if the 
old flowers are kept cut off, and the plants 
receive an occasional stimulant. The 
perennial Torenia asiatica is also a good 
basket plant for the stove or intermediate 
house, but it is very seldom met with. 


Carnation Bedford Belle.—This refined- 
looking variety received an award of merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society on 
June 18th, when it was exhibited by the 
raisers, Messrs. Laxton Brothers, Bedford. 
The variety belongs to the perpetual- 
flowering class and is of that distinct shade 
of salmon-pink so popular for all purposes 
of decoration or for personal adornment. 
The flower is only moderately large, yet 
quite large enough, its. shapely flowers 
borne on long, stout stems. In any case 
the variety would attract by colour alone, 
but when to this is added a pronounced 
Clove fragrance which, so far as I remem- 
per, is practically unique in the Perpetual 
Carnation, its popularity would appear 
assured. Possessed of two such attributes 
it is little wonder that. this . charming 
variety obtained an award of merit by a 
unanimous vote. Much has been written 
of late of the decline of fragrance in the 
Carnation, but in this we have a variety 
beautifal in other ways and possessing it 
in the highest degree. I look upon Bed- 
ford Belle as one of the most valuable 
Carnations yet raised.—H. H. JENKINS. 


Philadelphus Virginal.—This is one of 
the dwarfer-growing kinds of Mock Orange 
belonging to the Lemoinei group, but in- 
stead of its flowers being small as in P. 
Lemoinei they are even larger than those 
ot the taller-growing species. The branches 
are ‘somewhat stronger than those of P. 
Lemoinei, whilst the leaves are also 
larger. In habit, however, it is looser, but 
the blossoms appear from a considerable 
portion of last year’s wood. The flowers 
are pure white, semi-double, and rather 
more than 14 inches across, several appear- 
ing together in each cluster. It is a really 
choice shrub and one that will doubtless 
become very popular. Like other Mock 
Oranges it must be planted in good, loamy 
soil in order to enable it to develop to the 
best advantage, whilst attention to top- 
dressing with well-decayed manure is well 
repaid by greater luxuriance of growth. 
To secure the best results also it is 
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necessary, to encourage vigorous youn 
sboots each year, and as an aid to th 
some of the old-flowering branches may 
cut away as soon as the flowers fad 
Cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a @los 
and warm frame in July root freely an 
soon make useful flowering plants.—D, 


A late-flowering Horse Chestnut (Afsc 
lus indica).—This extends the flowerin 
period of the Horse Chestnuts by at lea; 
a month, for in normal years it is at if 
best from the middle to the end of Jun: 
though this year it was in good conditic 
during the early part of the month. 
native of Northern India, it grows into 
large tree upwards of 100 feet high in 
state of nature, and will probably atta 
similar proportions here, the large 
known tree in the country, growing i 
Suffolk, being already about 70 feet hig! 
although it cannot be more than sixt 
three years old, for it was introduce 
about 1851. In some respects it has mue 
in common with the common Horse Che's 
nut, although its leaves are larger an 
smoother. The. flowers are similar ji 
colour to those of Asculus Hippocast: 
num, but are borne in rather more slende 
and longer panicles, the larger ones beir 
rather more than a foot in length. ‘Tl 
Nuts, which appear one or two togethe 
are in a rather thin husk, which is usual 
free from spines. As a rule, they ripe 
well and germinate freely. When youn 
the plants appear to be susceptible 
frost, but older trees escape, the seve 
winter of 1894-95 leaving no trace < 
injury. It requires good, deep, loamy s0! 
where a fair amount of moisture is aya) 
able throughout the year, but it must m 
be planted in water-logged soil or in place 
which are liable to flooding. Owing toi 
flowering so late, it is a valuable additic 
to any garden, and makes an excellei 
lawn specimen.—D. ; 


Wild flowers.—Parts of a shaded hedg 
row and ditch close on 100 yards long a 
wonderfully pretty just at present, due 
a curious intermingling of wild flower 
The effect is heightened because the so) 
being naturally good, growth in all cases 
healthy and vigorous. From the botto: 
of the ditch springs the Silver Wee 
(Potentilla anserina), its leaves, owing ~ 
the moisture and shade, quite 18 imech¢ 
long. On the bank aré large colonies + 
Lychnis, the rose flowers standing abo 
and dropping and mingling with the Silve 
Weed. Towards the base of the bank a 
occasional big patches of the Wood: 
(Asperula odorata), whilst, through a! 
heads of Grasses in many different form 
add to the pleasing effect. In the hedg 
row the wild Roses are blooming profusel, 
the sprays of flower dropping on the bar 
forming quite a thicket in places along tl 
hedge and running up in single stem 
among the tallest of the hedge plants, ‘DT 
soil suits them admirably, and they a 
fine alike in bud and when fully open, © 
white and many different shades of ros 
pink; in all a very pleasing effect, due | 
purely natural associations decidedly moi 
pleasing than is often the result of elaho 
ate schemes of colour-blending in hare 
plant borders. In some of the neighbou 
ing meadows one of the most pronounce 
features of late have been great breatltl 
of the Yellow Rattle (Rhinanthus Crist 
galli or minor). Rather pale in shade 
far as individual flowers are coneerned, - 
1akes a pleasing display when in aree 
varying from a few poles to a quarter ¢ 
an acre, especially with tall spikes ¢ 
Giass showing just above it. In oth 
ports of the meadow in which the Batt 
Was so abundant I noticed many vel 
pretty tiny wild flowers which will repa 
closer investigation at an early date- 
E. B. S., Hardwick. ' : 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
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THE BROOMS. 


“w shrubs give better results for the | 


fount of care they require than the 
‘ooms, for once planted in ordinary gar- 


‘4 soil, even that of a poor sandy nature, | 


‘by grow and bloom profusely and _ re- 
‘ive no further attention than a little 
ting back each year after flowering. 
ve only thing that can be urged against 


tm is that some kinds are, naturally, | 


prt-lived, and it is on this account that 


‘nual pruning is recommended. Left to | 
mselves they become lanky in the 


‘airse of five or six years, the lower parts 


ng bare and the flowers confined to the | 


per parts; but if cropped back to within 
ittle of the base of the previous year’s 
iod, as Soon as the flowers fade the 


to place a stake to each one to keep them 
from blowing about. 


sionally to induce a bushy habit. Propa- 
| gation of the varieties and hybrids may 
| also be carried on by grafting them upon 
Laburnum stocks. 

CYTISUS SCOPARIUS, the common Broom 
of our commons and hillsides, is a very 
beautiful and showy shrub when covered 
with its golden flowers. Moreover, it 
thrives excellently on quite poor, sandy, 
or gravelly soil, and may be cut over every 
year after flowering. In some places it is 
| even cut with a scythe, which keeps it 
and compact. The variety 
Andreanus, which differs from the type in 
having its wing petals of a lovely rich 
reddish-brown, is more popular for garden 
planting; whilst the form of this called 


| dwarf 


or two the shoots should be stopped occa- | 
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2 feet high have to be moved it is advisable | 


During the first year | 


A good companion plant is the dwartf- 
growing 

©.. ARDOINI, a native of the Mari- 
time Alps, which in May is covered with 
golden blossoms. A sunny place in the 
rockery suits it well. Another dwarf kind 
is 


C. LEUCANTHUS from South-East Hurope, 


|a plant which is sometimes sold under the 


|and bears 
| blossoms in May. 





name of C. 
growth, 


schipkaensis. Of prostrate 
it forms a wide-spreading mass 
a profusion of cream-coloured 
It is sometimes grafted 
upon stems of. Laburnum, and it then 
forms a shapely, umbrella-like head. 
Grown in a natural way it is useful alike 
for carpeting beds of taller shrubs or for 
planting in the rock garden. 

C. niaricaNns differs from other species 
in producing its flowers in terminal 
racemes from the points of the current 





Cylisus kewensis and Aubrictia Dr. Mules in Mrs. Lockett Agnew’s garden at Hallineford Place, 
Bishops Stortford. 


‘aggly condition may be postponed for ¢ 
mber of years and life prolonged. It 
ist be remembered, however, that once 


mts of the Broom family have become | 


‘gy it is useless to think of improving 
eir condition by cutting them back into 
rd wood, for such wood never produces 
ung branches satisfactorily and the 
ints usually die. 


PROPAGATION of the species is usually | 
ected by means of seeds; the varieties | 


d hybrids may be increased . from 
ttings about 4 inches long of half-ripe 
od taken during July and August and 
serted in sandy soil in a close but cold 
une. They must not be disturbed until 
€ following spring, when they will have 


oted and be ready for potting singly or | 


T planting in nursery quarters. Plants 
ust be placed in permanent positions 
Ailst quite young, for they do not trans- 
ant Well after they are two years or three 
4rs of age, When plants from 1 foot to 


Virefily gives variety to the shrubbery. 
There is also another worthy variety of 


©. scoparius named sulphureus, often re- | 


ferred to as Moonlight Broom on account 
of its pale sulphur-coloured flowers. ‘This 
and the variety pendulus, a kind of dwarf 
habit with large golden flowers, are both 


distinguished by variegated leaves 
double flowers are not worth attention. 

@ 
gal, is often called the White Spanish 
Broom, and is a general favourite by rea- 


|are at their best in May. It is usually 
seen to greatest advantage between the 
ages of three years and eight years, after 
which it is apt to become leggy. 

C. DECUMBENS is a charming little pro- 
strate shrub scarcely 6 inches high. <A 
native of Southern Europe, it forms a 
pretty little plant for the rock garden, its 
| flowers being of a bright golden colour. 





worth growing, but those kinds which are | 
and 


son of its profusion of white flowers, which | 


| year’s growths. 





ALBUS, a native of Spain and Portu- | 





It thus needs somewhat 
different culture, requiring to be cut back 


during early sp: ng. It is a native of 
Central and S:uth-East Europe, and 


grows 3 feet or 4 feet high. 

C. PURGANS is a dense-growing shrub 
3 feet or 34 feet high, native of South-West 
Jurope. Its flowers are golden and borne 
in profusion in May. 

C. PURFUREUS differs from other kinds 
in bearing purple flowers. Growing about 
14 feet high, its arching branches are pro- 
duced from a rather dense root-stock and 
new shoots are borne each year. Less 
thus a good plan to remove the old shoots 
as soon as the flowers fade, for the year- 
old shoots are more free-flowering than 
older ones. A native of Central and 
South-East Europe, it is one of the most 
distinct and pleasing of Brooms. 

CO. SESSILIFOLIUS is also a very distinct 
Broom. It grows about 5 feet or so high 
and bears its three parted leaves direct 
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from the branches with no common stalk 
or only very rudimentary stalks. The 
golden flowers are borne in: June. Its 
native country is South Europe and North 
Africa. 

These are, perhaps, the best of the 
species of Cytisus, but there is a number 
of hybrids which well deserve attention. 
The first to attract attention is 

C. PRacox,’ a ‘large, graceful-habited 
shrub which bears a profusion of sulphur- 
coloured flowers in May. Unfortunately, 
the opening of the flowers is accompanied 
by a rather disagreeable odour. Its 
parents are given as C. albus and C. 
purgans. Another hybrid which claims 
C. albus as one parent is 

C. DALiIMoREr, the other parent being 
©. scoparius Andreanus. This plant 
grows 4 feet to 5 feet high and bears a 
profusion of flowers, intermediate in size 
between those of the parents, but of vari- 
ous shades of rosy-purple and crimson 
with the inside of the lower petal whitish. 

C. KEWENSIS (here figured) is a charm- 
ing kind of prostrate growth, which bears 
pale cream-coloured flowers with the 
greatest freedom during early May. It is 
an excellent plant for the rock garden. 
A good companion plant is found in 

C. BEANI, which is also of dwarf. habit, 
but the flowers are of a rich golden colour, 
30th are natural hybrids from C. Ardoini. 
Another showy hybrid is found in 

C. VERSICOLOR, one of whose parents is 
©. purpureus. Although of more yigorous 
growth its habit is rather like that of the 
Purple Broom, whilst its flowers are 
yellowish-purple and borne with great 
freedom. 

In addition to the species of Cytisus 
several of the Genistas are often included 
as Brooms also, but space will not admit 
of their inclusion here. D. 





THE KALMIAS. 

THE Kalmias are all of North American 
origin., Three species are in. general 
cultivation and two or three others are 
occasionally met with. In all cases they 
like moist soil free from lime, and must 
not be planted in very dry situations. They 
are usually seen at their best in the humid 
atmosphere of the western counties, and 
good examples may sometimes be noted in 
the Highlands of Scotland. One or two 
species may be increased by division of the 
clumps, others must be increased ' by 
cuttings, layers, or seeds. The last-named 
method is rather slow, for the young plants 
make very little progress for a year or 
two, but seedling plants of such as K. 
latifolia are preferable in the end to those 
reised by other means. 

Neither kind requires regular pruning, 
but, like Rhododendrons, they are benefited 
by haying the old flower-heads removed 
before seeds can form. The leaves of 
Kalmias are said to be poisonous’ to 
animals, and although amongst cattle we 
do not hear of deaths attributed to these 
plants in the British Isles, cases of sheep- 
poisoning have.been recorded in North 
America from the animals browsing upon 
the shoots. It is, therefore, advisable to 
plant them in places to which cattle and 
sheep have no access. 

The species most easily procured are the 
following :— 

K. ANGUSTIFOLIA is found in eastern 
North America, often upon boggy ground, 
and is known by the common name of 
Sheep Laurel. As a rule, it is seen from 
2 feet to 8 feet in height, but there are 
dwarfer forms, and occasionally it may be 
found nearly 4 feet high. It was intro- 
duced upwards of a century and a half 
ago, and is still a popular shrub where 
Ericaceous plants thrive. It spreads by 
means of underground stems and bears 








evergreen leayes which in some forms are 
glaucous and in others dark green. The 
rose-coloured flowers are borne in clusters 
from the leaf axils near the points of the 
shoots and are at their best during late 
May and the early part of June. A num- 
ber of distinct forms has been given 
varietal names, a few of the more distinct 
being nana, a dwarf plant often not more 
than 6 inches high, rosea, with rich, rose- 
ecloured flowers, and rubra, with red 
flowers. 

K. Guauca is a very pretty May-flower- 
ing shrub growing up to 2 feet high. It is 
of rather stiff, upright habit, with dark 
green leaves which have a silvery under- 
surface. The leaves may be evergreen, or 
sub-evergreen, according to the position 
the plant occupies. The flowers are each 
about 4 inch across, reddish-purple, and 
borne freely from near the points of the 
shoots. It is found in eastern North 
America and is an exceptionally useful 
shrub, its extreme hardiness fitting it for 
the coldest parts of the country. The 
flowers open in May or June, according to 
the weather and the part of the country 
where it is growing. 

K. LATIFOLIA is the gem of the genus, 
and, when thriving well, it presents a 
most effective appearance. Of vigorous 
habit, it forms a large Rhododendron-like 
bush, sometimes 10 feet or 12 feet high and 
as much through. The flowers are borne 
during late spring in flattened heads each 
® inches or 4 inches across, and they may 
be almost white or deeply flushed with 
rose. It is useful either as an isolated 
bush or a large mass. The variety myrti- 
folia has narrower leaves than the type. 
Of the less known species 

K. CUNEATA is well worth attention. 
Growing 8 feet or 4 feet high, it is of. rather 
gaunt habit with small leaves which may 
be either deciduous or sub-evergreen, The 
almost white flowers are borne from 
axillary buds in June and are very attrac- 
tive when at their best. LDA tle dG 


"NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Bamboo foliage turning brown.—Thanks for 
your reply, in the issue of June 20th, respect- 
ing brown appearance of Bamboos in April 
and May on chalk soil. You suggest: probable 
dryness at the roots and necessity for manure. 
The ground was manured last autumn late, 
and the Bamboos have always been kept well 
watered. They go this way annually. I also 
asked if cutting them down close to the 
ground was a good thing to do.—G. B. 


[AS you say that your: Bamboos have 
been manured and kept well watered, the 
browning of the leaves can only be due to 
the natural decay of the foliage. In most 
places, and particularly where cold winds 
are experienced in spring, Bamboos are 
decidedly unsightly from the end of Febru- 
ary until late June by reason of.the old 
leaves turning brown and falling over a 
considerable period. For this reason it is 
not advisable to plant Bamboos indis- 
criminately amongst other shrubs, for they 
are at their worst when other plants are 
frequently at their best. Rather give them 
a part of the garden to themselves. A few 
of the dwarf kinds are benefited by being 
cut to the ground-line every second year, 
and Bambusa palmata may be cut down 
occasionally in April, but the remaining 
kinds should only be well thinned each 
spring, taking care to remove the older 
culms right to the ground-line.] 


Escallonia macrantha.—I*or the south 
and south-west counties this is one of the 
most useful of all flowering evergreens, 
although, unfortunately, it is not suf- 
ficiently hardy for general outdoor culture 
in less favoured localities. Under-suitable 
conditions it forms a bush 6 feet or 7 feet, 
sometimes more, high, and branches freely 
enough to form a well-furnished specimen 
8 feet or more wide: The dark green 


‘with slender growths which appear to 
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leaves are rather viscid, particularly 
the under surface, by reason of numer 
tiny glandular hairs. The termi 
inflorescences are made up of showy pi 
or rose-coloured blossoms, and 
flowering time extends from late 
until autumn. It is not fastidious in 
requirements, for it thrives in a varij 
of soils and situations, giving good res 
even when exposed to strong sea bree7z 
It also stands cutting back freely, # 
that reason, combined with its sho 
appearance and ability to withstand a s; 
laden atmosphere, has led to its use a 
hedge plant in some seaside counties. 4 
bulb grounds on some of the Scilly Isle 
farms are intersected with shelter hed} 
6 feet high of this shrub. HE. macranthe 
a native of Chiloe, etc. By crossing it w 
other species several very useful hybr 
have been obtained, one of the best be} 
the elegant EH. langleyensis, which is | 
showy during July by reason of its pre} 
rosy-red flowers, and hardier than | 
macrantha. All the Escallonias are eas 
increased from cuttings inserted in Ji; 
soil in a close frame during the summet| 
D. : 

Two summer-flowering Jasmines. 
Jasminum floridum and J. revolutum ; 
two pretty summer-flowering Jasmi 



















































intermediate in ‘character between 
scandent branches of a climber and 
stiffer branches of a bush. J. floridum 
a native of China and J. revolutum of 
Himalaya and Afghanistan. They 
very closely allied, but, if anything, 
revolutum is the more vigorous plant, ¢ 
its leaves are often composed of Di 
leaflets than the normal three or five wh 
are found,in J. floridum. Both prod 
rich golden flowers in terminal heads fr 
the points of the young shoots. The flow 
heads vary in size according to the visi 
of the growths. ‘They like a sunny x 
ticn and give good results when planted 
the foot of a wall or trellis with a south 
west aspect, for although they may 
grown in the open border in the south ¢ 
west counties, they flower more fre 
when the extra protection of a wall 
other support is provided. Well-drain 
light, loamy soil appears to form the m 
satisfactory rooting medium, and, 0 
planted, very little attention is necessa 
save a little pruning, which should be 
immediately the flowers fade.—D., Ker 
The Mexican Orange Flower (Choi 
ternata).--Very few Mexican shrubs 
available for outdoor culture in the Brit 
Isles, but this may be grown through 
the Midlands and South of England ané 
Ireland with very «gratifying res’ 
whilst further north it-may be giver 
wall. Of vigorous habit, it grows int 
shapely bush sometimes nearly 12 f 
high in the milder counties and half t 
height elsewhere. Its attractions are 0 
fold, for, in addition to its bright, glos 
three-parted leaves being evergreen, 
white, fragrant flowers are borne in g0 
sized heads in May and are very effect 
in their setting of greenery. In addit 
to its normal flowering time it sometir 
blooms earlier, particularly when 
autumn and early winter are mild. Gi 
a position sheltered from cold winds ¢ 
well-drained loam,’ it grows rapidly © 
forms a shapely bush without pruai 
Plants grown against walls, howey 
should be pruned into shape as soon 
the flowers fade. Cuttings of young she 
root freely if inserted in sandy soil i 
warm and close frame in June or July. 
addition to being a valuable shrub 
outdoor culture it is also useful for gT¢ 
ing in pots or tubs for greenhouse deco 
tion in spring. With very little forcing 
may be had in flower in March.—D. 
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PLATYCHERIUM CORDRBEYI. 

gis is a garden form of the Elk’s Horn 
yn. It is, aS May be seen by the illus- 
ation, of vigorous growth, the greyish- 
‘yted fronds of a spreading character and 
sely divided at the tips. 








Adiantum Henslovianum.—This is not 
ten met with outside of collections, but 
‘js worth attention. In their young 
ages the fronds are highly ornamental, 
\d are, by some, considered to be as effec- 
fas) those ‘of A. scutum or A. 
irleyense. The colour is a ruddy-purple 
sich endures almost until the fronds are 





hy 


Platycertum Cordreyt. From 


M 


lature, at which period they assume a 
ark green shade. 3orne upon black 
‘ems the fronds are useful for cutting, if 
little stiffer than the usual run of the 
Jaiden-hairs. A. Henslovianum likes a 
tisk heat early in the year, but as the 
*ason advances, greenhouse or cool Fern- 
ouse treatment suits it —K.° Bricur. 
Seedling Ferns.—Seedling Ferns of 
arious kinds that have been pricked off 
ato pans and boxes should be put singly 
ito small pots as soon as they are large 
hough to handle. The practice of allow- 
ug young stock of this kind to remain 
ogether until the roots get matted is 
¥rong. When in this state it is not pos- 
ible to separate them without breaking 
he young fibres, the result of which is 
hat the plants are some time before they 





. 
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recover from the check. Give pots pro- 
portionate in size to the rate of growth 
natural to each kind. Nothing is gained 
by using larger pots for seedling Ferns 
than necessary to carry them through the 
growing season, but they should have 
enough room to admit of this, as no 
further shift should be wanted this 
summer. 





ROSES. 

THREE PINK PERNETIANA ROSES. 
So much has been written about the 
wonderful yellow tints to be found in the 
Pernetiana group of Roses that one is apt 
to forget that this class also contains some 
pink-tinted varieties of surpassing beauty. 
I have before me three lovely blooms in 


various shades of pink, each quite distinct, | 





a photograph in Messrs. H. B. May and Sons’ nursery at Edmonton. 


and all raised by M. Pernet Ducher. First 
there is 

VISCOUNTESS ENFIELD, which was intro- 
duced in 1910, but which seems to have been 
somewhat overlooked by the Rose-loving 
public. The beauty of this Rose lies in 
the fact that the colour graduates from 
very pale shell-pink at the tips of the 
pétals to old rose colour mid-way down, 
with an intense coppery-pink at the base. 
The long, elegant buds develop slowly into 
fairly solid, cup-shaped flowers, the outer 
petals reflexing slightly, revealing the 
great beauty of the coppery tints below. 
The blossoms are produced on rather 
slender but stiff stems, the growth vigor- 
ous but not rampant. The branching 
habit and free-flowering of this Rose 
make it ideal for grouping, and I have 
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found it behave very well when grown as 8 

a standard. In 1912 we were given 2 
LOUISE CATHERINE BRESLAU, a Rose for 

which I predict a great future. Its colour 

is unique, the only other variety at all 

approaching it being Beauté de Lyon. The 

‘ather short, solid buds are of a vivid 

coral-red. As the flowers develop, the colour 

tones down to a peculiar but effective 

shrimp-pink shaded with orange tints. At 

its best the flower is of full, globular 

shape, becoming rather flat as it ages, but 4 

remaining pretty to the last. This variety 7 

is of vigorous growth and flowers freely 

the season through. One of the most at- 

tractive features of this Rose is its fine 

dark foliage, which adds greatly to the 

value of the variety as a decorative garden 

Rose. 


WILLOWMERE was sent out in 1913, and 


very quickly made a name for itself. In 
comparing this Rose with Lady Ashtown 
I find it very similar. both in form and 
colour. The buds are long and shapely, 
and, unlike those of Lady Ashtown, which 
droop badly, they are borne on good stiff 
stalks well above the foliage. The outer 
petals curl back as the flower opens, leav- 
ing a fine high-pointed centre. The colour 
is deep rose suffused with salmon, paling 
off to light silvery-pink at the edges of the 
petals. The growth may be described as 
very vigorous, and although I have not 
grown the variety long enough to test it, I 
should say it would do well on a 
moderately high wall, and it would cer- 
tainly make a very neat pillar. Like the 
two preceding varieties, this is very per- 
petual and free. RGLANTINE, 













































NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Louis Barbier. — The Austrian 
Copper has beea the progenitor ofa num- 
ber of good Roses, one of the most effective 
of its offspring being Louis Barbier. My 
specimen of this Rose has made a very fine 
show since the beginning of June until now 
(June 20th) and will continue to give a few 
blossoms for some time yet. For the first 
two weeks it was the most brilliant pillar 
Rose then flowering, each shoot bearing 
three or four briiliant blossoms. The 
young buds are cf a bright coppery-yellow, 
and as they exynd a wonderful shade of 
nasturtium-red revealed inside, which 
gradually passes to a yellowish-pink as the 
blossoms mature. The flowers are borne 
in great profusion on lateral shoots that 


15 


spring from the growths made during the | 


Previous season, and although only semi- 
double, the effect is charming. The rich 
miuhogany colour of the wood adds greatly 
t; the beauty of the plant and makes it a 
pretty shrub apart from the flowers. It 
was raised by M. Barbier, who introduced 


it in 1910, and [ should think it will be- 


come a favourite among lovers of the | 
early-floweriug Roses. The other parent | 


of this Rose was \Ime. Berard, from which 


it gets its s*"oz, sturdy habit, but, un- 


fortunately, it 1s not, like Mme. Berard, | 


perpetual. Louis Barbier is best grown in 
pillar form, and should be pruned. after 
blooming to encourage young wood for the 
next season’s flowers.—HGLANTINE. 

Roses and blight.—Hereabouts. Roses 
are very clean. ‘The earlier flowers of the 
bigger kinds are not opening well; that is 
to say, the blossoms are faulty in shape; 
but such as Dorothy Perkins were hever 
more promising, and the display later on 
will be exceptional. Somehow, however, 


a once particularly popular variety here, | 


Wm. Allen Richardson, is not now satis- 
factory. The plant grows well enough, 


but the blossoms do not in many instances | 
have the taking apricot shade we used to | 


note. 
against walls of dwellings and the like 
j:laces, which apparently are too hot. The 
flowers come bleached. I saw lately a 


| 








fine’ specimen of Climbing Mrs. W. J. 
Grant planted against a house. This was 
really fine, full of flower and fresh-looking. 
—H:8.; Woking. 


Rose Climbing Killarney. — There is 


always a certain amount of risk when 
buying an untried climbing sport of 


a dwarf Rose, for very often it will refuse 
to climb. This was not the case, I am 
glad to say, with my specimen of Climbing 
Killarney, for during last season the plant 
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sent up three fine rods each 5 feet to 6 feet | 


Icng. These growths were tipped in the 
late autumn, to allow them to ripen, and 
they are now bearing. a number of very 
nice flowers. Like those 
kuown. dwarf-growing Killarney, the 
flowers are rather thin in substance but of 
fine form. The long, pointed buds are of 


flesh colour, suffused with shell-pink, the | 
My | nO Means unanimous on the point. 
specimen is planted in the open ground and | less the degree of hardiness will be ° 


fully-open flowers large and showy. 


will be grown as a pillar, but I should 


think that this Rose would do well if grown 
on a wall.—L. O.S. 


Lewitsia Tweedy. 


Rose American Pillar should be planted in 
every garden. The colour of its single flowers 


| —a cerise-pink with white eye—is most distinct 
|and pleasing. It is very vigorous, and even 


when not in flower its dark-green foliage, 


| which seems proof. against mildew, makes it a 








variety of character. It forces,well, too, and 
is exceedingly choice in the early spring.—W. 

A pretty Rose.—Anemone, a hybrid from 
Rosa sinica, was noted in-pretty form at the 
last _Royal Horticultural. Society’s meeting. 
The flowers are single, each about .5 inches 
across, and of a. charming shade of silvery- 
pink. The leaves of this Rose, too, are dis- 
tinct, being bright and shiny. It is summer- 
flowering only, and of a climbing habit of 
growth.—S. 

Rose Mrs. John Laing.—Few Roses have 
held the place this: has and been grown in so 
many gardens. When at the Chelsea show I 
was impressed with the fact that in a big 
collection of Roses by one of the large growers 
no kind was more conspicuous. Its large, 
rosy-pink blooms were glorious. The fine large 
foliage added to its beauty, while the scent— 
one/of the best features of any Rose—is very 
welcome.—DORSET. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 





A number of plants had been put | of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 


arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s, Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the. office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincaln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.G, 
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of the well- | 





}a plant may be perfectly hardy in 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LEWISIAS. 
For many years the only 
genus known to cultivators in this cou 
was the: ‘*‘ Bitter Root” (L.- redivivig 
not very tractable plant and only sel 


species of 















seen, Another species obtained — { 
Messrs. Backhouse thirty-five or 1 
years ago, now Jong lost to  ecultivi 





was’ named 
recent years, 
distinct and highly ornamental sp: 
have been added to the group. t 
come chiefly from the Rocky Mountaiz 
rather significant fact to the cultivato} 
the British Isles. In other word 
carries with it a certain apprehensive 
of complete hardiness, and opinion ji 
Doi 


probably, L. brachyey 


however, sey 




















much a question of locality, and still 1 
‘of position in that locality. That is to 





nearly vertical crevice of a rock, V 
root-fibres far away in débris-cha? 
fissure, and with superfluous mois’ 
absorbed all around, or it may be be 
in the drier parts of the moraine, ¥ 
glass protection during the winter sei 
while fully exposed on ordinary rocky’ 
with much soil about, their hardines 
open to doubt. Indeed, one might 
further and say that soil surroundi 
winter wet, and full exposure are fata 
these plants. This much is said advise 
rather as a clue to culture and to the 
quirements of the subject, not as a de 
rent to those who, would like to in¢ 
these unique plants in their ecollecti 
In my opinion a plant is not hardy up 
it passes the winter in safety, and is. 
to give a good account of itself at flor 
ing time the following year. 
Pxperiences in the Thames Valley 

in widely-separated districts show 
the Lewisias do not possess, unfortuni 
the attribute of complete hardiness. T 











the grower may have recourse to grov 
| in pots in the medern alpine-house, wh 


Wit + + 
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') gritty soil and comparative root dry- 
s, all their needs will probably be sup- 
4. In such a house, too, these unique 
jovts are very welcome. The newer 


‘ 
Li 
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Lewista Cotyledon. 


ms of the race, too, are so distinct 
m the usually hardier, because perhaps 
fiduous, L. rediviva that it’ might be 
{1 worth while to hybridise them in 
fer, if possible, to bring about. a 
‘ier set. For the time being, however, 
1 for general cultural purposes, it is 
‘gested that when grown out-of-doors 
se plants will give of their best when 
upying crevice or fissure in rock, pre- 
ably always in a sunny position. In 
‘th, a little soil with grit, sandstone, or 
estone will be much to their liking. All 
‘kinds may be raised from seeds when 
curable, and may also be propagated 
m root cuttings. Division, if not impos. 
le, is nearly so. The plants flower in 
‘ing and early summer. The following 
‘the best kinds :— 
4. COLUMBIANA.—This has nearly pro- 
ate rosettes of fleshy leaves, wiry, red- 
ted stems, and pale orange-coloured 
dis opening an apricot shade. 
i. CoTyLepon.—The general character 
the flowering of these newcomers is 
ll exemplified in the accompanying 
istration. In this species the flowers 
sof cream colour, each petal distinctly 
nded with crimson. The rosette of 
ves is well shown in the figure. 
4. Howeiti1.—This, here figured, has a 
ich forked inflorescence of creamy- 
lite, buff-shaded flowers, the petals 
ed with rose colour. The fleshy leaves 
2 lance-shaped and much waved. 
L. Lerana.—The long, fleshy, linear 
ives of this species resemble those of L. 
diviva, and form a close, prostrate 
sette. The pink-lined flowers are small 
d in Jax panicles. It is a rare but not 
owy kind. ; 
L. REDIviva (Bitter Root).—From the 
wer point of view this is one of the most 


namental. Its rosettes of fleshy, linear 
ives issue from a thick woody root- 
ek, the handsome white and pink 


wets, of 3 inches or so across, appear- | 





From a photograph in Mr. Hanbury s garden 
at Brockhurst, East Grinstead. 
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ing on solitary peduncles—not in forked 
panicles as in most of the above-named— 
from the base of the leaves. The hand- 
some flowers are on. 38-inch stalks, and 


quite hide the very inadequate leaf growth 
as we know it in this country. Soon after 
the flowers open the leaf growth ‘dis- 
appears. 

L. TweepDyr.—Were I asked to name the 





most beautiful and ornamental of the 





Lewtsta Howellz. 


entire race I-should select this handsome 
species, Like the last named, the flowers, 
usually solitary, issue from the base of 
the broad, nearly spathulate and succu- 
lent leaves. The flowers are each 2 inches 





From a photograph sent by Messrs. Wallace and Co., 
Kilnfield Gardens, Colchester. 


























































































to 8 inches across, pale buff coloured, 
with a tinge of salmon or rose on the 
petals. It is, perhaps, a little more tender 
than some, while its greater merit and 
beauty make it all the more precious to 
the gardener. <A plant of it I once had 
stood out for two winters, but never gavea 
single flower. The test of endurance, 
however, cannot be confounded with utili- 
tarian hardiness. Hence, in addition to 
rocky crevice and a sunny position, winter 
dryness and. protection might also be 
deemed desirable. HH. H. JENKINS. 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., Col- 
chester, send us the following note re 
Lewisias :-—‘‘ We had the enclosed photo 
of Lewisia Howelli taken just before we 
noticed your inquiry in GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED (May 30, p. 353) as to how to grow 
the Lewisia, and perhaps it answers your 
question. The plant is in our moraine, 
and with the other species round it has 
stood two winters and is now finer than 
ever. The particular plant figured has ten 
branched flower-spikes, each with from 
thirty to sixty buds and expanded flowers 
The large-leaved plant on the left is L. 
Tweedyi. On the right is the narrow- 
leaved LL. Leeana. So far as our @¢x- 
perience goes all they want is thorough 
and rapid drainage.” 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

GALEGA HARTLANDI.—The Goat’s Rues are 
very pretty, and are also useful, as they 
not only look well in a border, but are 
valuable for cutting. The cut flowers may 
not last a long time, but they are-pleasing 
while they do. I am not sure that Galega 
Hartlandi gains anything from its varie- 
gated foliage, but it loses almost all this 
variegation in summer. The flowers are 
of a nice colour—what one might call a 
kind of lavender, but of different shades. 
In a dryish border it grows about 3 feet or 
a little more high, and it gives very little 
trouble. If in'an exposed place it should 
have a stake to keep it from being blown 
down by high winds. I. look upon it as 





a really good border plant, and in the way 
of coloured Galegas the prettiest of them 
all. The white Goat’s Rues cannot be dis- 
pensed. with, of course, but Hartland’s one 
is the finest of those with coloured flowers. 
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PRIMULA Beestana.—A plant of Primula 
Beesiana was given me, and since it has 
come into flower I have quite enjoyed it. 
Some of my hypercritical friends who see 
it do not quite appreciate the shade of 
colour. It is purple, but has a shade of 
magenta in it, and it is this which renders 
it obnoxious to these friends. But I do 
not think it is pronounced enough to be 
displeasing, and in a cool, slightly-shaded 
Spot the whorls of flowers look well. It 
seems quite an accommodating plant—at 
least, it is so with me, but I believe that it 
likes a moist place. Failing such, I am 
growing it in a little peat bed and giving 
this an occasional watering—a thorough 
one, of course—in dry times. It reminds 
one of Primula Bulleyana in everything 
but colour, and to some extent in the 
leaves. 

THE VIRGINIAN GOLDEN KNEE.—F'ond as I 
I am of popular names, I do not quite ap- 
preciate the above, which is supposed to be 
the popular title of Chrysogonum vir- 
ginianum. Neither its popular nor its 
botanical name is appropriate for such a 
neat, low-growing plant as this Chrysogo- 
num. I cannot call it one of the prettiest 
or finest flowers in the garden, but its 
almost continuous bloom is worth con- 
sideration, and compensates for its rather 
small, starry flowers and its inconspicuous 
appearance. I have been told that it likes 
a moist place, but it grows quite well with 
me in an ordinary border of loam enriched 
with manure. I increase it by division, 
and possibly seeds can be obtained. This 
little plant has yellow flowers on a spread- 
ing dwarf plant. 

EXRIGERON ASA GRAY.—I from the 
gardening papers that an award of merit 





see 


has been’ given to Erigeron Asa Gray, 
which I happen to have, and which I 
rather like. It has a curious kind of 


colour, which some describe as ‘‘ burnt 
biseuit.”’ I should hardly have prefixed 
the ‘‘ burnt,’’ as that, to my mind, carries 
with it the idea of blackening. Another 
writer calls it apricot, and this is perhaps 
nearer the shade. I have been told it 
must have originated from Hrigeron 
aurantiacus and another variety of this 
plant. I do not know anything definite 
about this; but it is a good border plant, 
about 9 inches or a foot high. I grow it 
in a border of ordinary soil and in a sunny 
place. 

ORIENTAL Poppy ManHony.—I am rather 
disappointed with this. The colour is of 
a kind of dark mahogany. It is distinct 
enough in that way, but, unfortunately, 
with me the flowers never open well, and 
never take the good cup or deep saucer- 
shape of the best of the Oriental Poppies. 
I have been making inquiries about this 
from different friends who know the plant, 
and they are practically unanimous in the 
statement that this is its usual habit with 
them also. 

DopECATHEON MerapiA.—Mead’s Shooting 
Star often fails with many. people, who 
find it difficult to account for its weakly 
condition in their gardens. I think, from 
what I have seen, that this is usually 
eaused by too little moisture. I paid a 
visit to a famous garden the other day, 
and was delighted to see the Shooting 
Stars doing so well there. They were in a 
moist, peaty bed, through which there ran 
a tiny artificial watercourse, and the peaty 
soil was kept quite moist all about the 
watercourse. ‘The Dodecatheons would be 
about 18 inches from the streamlet, and 
they were very vigorous. Dodecatheon 
Meadia was quite 18 inches high. I 
wonder if Dodecatheon integrifolium will 
do as well in such a moist place. Prob- 
ably it will. I wish some expert would tell 
us a little about such beautiful flowers. 

AN AMATEDR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


THE SO-CALLED ‘‘ CHINESE 
ARTICHOKE.” 


give more vogue to this absurd name. ‘The 
Artichoke is the most distinct of veget- 
ables, and in flower the noblest plant of 
the northern food garden, and anything 
more distinct from this wretched little 
Stachys cannot be imagined. People who 
attach its name in a footling way to other 
and wholly different plants do not know 
the harm they are doing in adding to the 
confusion of mind of the ordinary cook or 
garden workman. It is not rare to see in 
papers recipes for one vegetable set down 
for the other. And this muddling in kitchen 
or garden is quite needless if distinct 
things are given distinct names. The best 
way is to call it by the French name 
Crosne, using one word only. It is really 
a Woundwort, a plant frequenting our 
woodlands, its botanical name Stachys 
tuberifera. It is of slight value as a vege- 
table in view of the multitude of good 
things we have in our gardens now. W. 

The following is from a French publi- 
cation :— 

“The Orosne is particularly hardy, and 
adapts itself to almost all soils, though one 
would be well advised not to plant it in clay 
soils, as in such it is very hard to dig up. The 
best time to plant is February and March, 
because after then the rhizomes begin to 
sprout. Plant at a depth of about 10 inches, 
and 20 inches apart in all directions, at the 
rate of three rhizomes to a hole. Water only 
when the solid tufts make their appearance— 


about the beginning of June. Keep the soil 
clear of weeds. About the beginning of Octo- 


| ber the plants should be earthed up a little. 


After that time use no tools that are likely 
to injure the fresh rhizomes. One can begin 
to dig the roots in Novemker, but it is better 
to delay doing so until December, if the 
weather allows, as the rhizomes are only then 
at their fullest development. There | will 
always be a certain quantity of rhizomes left 
in the ground however careful the digging may 
have been, and these can be transplanted on 
March 1, but if left in the soil they. will be 
useless so quickly does this plant exhaust the 


soil. Crosnes should be dug as they are 
wanted. They should not be skinned, but 
thoroughly well washed. Their cooking con- 


sists of plunging them into boiling water and 
leaving them in it for ten minutes, after which 
it is usual to eat them with melted butter as 
the best way to enjoy their flavour. 





VEGETABLE COOKERY AND 
PRINCIPLES. 

UNCOOKED VEGETABLES.—Crisp vegetables 
with tender fibre are eaten raw. ‘Their 
preparation includes freshening in cold 
water, thorough washing to remove grit 
and insects, thorough drying by shaking 
in a soft. cloth or wire basket, and cooling 
on the ice. Lettuce should not be served 
so wet that the water collects on the plate, 
making it impossible to dress the ‘salad 
with oil. 

COOKED VEGETABLES.—Vegetable cooking 
is an art much neglected, and, in con- 
sequence, vegetables are sometimes served 
lacking their proper flavour and _ their 
original nutrients. To cook vegetables in 
boiling salted water, throwing the water 
away, is not the correct method, except in 
a few cases. With this method much of 
the valuable mineral matter and the 
, flavouring substances is lost in the water. 
With such strong-flayoured vegetables as 
Cabbage, old Onions and Beets, and old 
Potatoes this method is permissible, but 
even in these cases the nutritive value is 
decreased. 

PRINCIPLES OF COOKING.—NSoftening of 
the fibre. Opening of the starch granules, 
when starch is present, at a temperature 
of 212 degs. F. Retaining mineral and 
flavouring matters. 

COOKING PROCESSES.—These rank in 
value as they do or do not retain the 
mineral and flavouring matters. 

Baking.—No nutritive material lost. The 
| best method for Potatoes and sweet Pota- 


’ 
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toes. Used also for Squash, Pumpk) 
Beets, young Onions, dried Beans, Pe 
and Lentils. 

Steaming.—No nutritive material lost. } 
good method for all fresh vegetab’ 
Steamed vegetables have less flavour tl 
baked. 4 

Stewing.—Cooking in a stew pan j 
kettle with so little water that it is alm} 
boiled out at the end of the process, 4 
remaining liquid being served with | 
vegetable. The best method for Spina 
which, can be cooked with no additio} 
water, beyond that remaining on 
leaves from the washing. The French 
this method almost entirely, and wy 
tender Peas and Carrots they omit wa} 
and use butter only. 

Boiling.—Cooking in a large amount 
boiling; salted water, the water to} 
drained off and thrown away. May 
used with old Beets of rank flavour, strq 
Onions, old Potatoes, or Potatoes boil 
with the skins on. A wasteful method. 

ADJUNCTS AND UTENSILS.—Salt, pepf! 
butter, or some other fat, milk, chee 
breadcrumbs, Parsley, eggs, a vegeta 
brush, a sharp knife, a chopper, a Pot 
masher, a strainer, a colander, a stew ) 
kettle or steamer, baking pan, baking dil 
Bean pot, frying pan or kettle. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS.—Wash the ve 
tables, scrubbing the skin vegetables w 
a brush. Washing in several waters 
important with Spinach to remove all ¢g 
Serape off thin skins or pare off the thick 
Thick skins such as those of old Beets 
more easily removed after cooking. 7 
outer covering must be removed in the c 
of Peas, shell Beans, and sweet Corn. § 
or cut strings from string Beans with 2 
care. Discard all poor portions. Remy 
and throw.away the inner pulp and se 
of old Gourds and Pumpkins. The wh 
of a tender summer Squash is eatable. 

When boiling salted water is used, al! 
cne tablespoonful of salt to four quarts 
water. Steamed and stewed vegetables 
salted and dressed with butter or but 
substitute before serving. | Butter is 
better dressing for vegetables than wl 
sauce. Where cream is available, noth 
is so delicious. Use white sauce v 
sparingly with some escalloped vegeta 
for variety. Making a sauce adds to 
labour of preparation, and the sauce hi’ 
the delicious. flavour of a well-cool 
vegetable. Some vegetables are masl 
before serving; Potatoes, Turnip, Squa 
either boiled or baked. 

TIME oF cooxine.—The following ta 
is a guide, but one must learn from p} 
tice, for the time depends upon the qua. 
of the vegetable, whether tender or tow 
and upon the size whether large or shi 
Test by gently inserting a fork. 

Allow more time for cooking in 
steamer than for stewing or boiling. 
requires more time to bake a Potato tl 
to boil one of the same size. Why? 

TIME-TABLE for stewing and boiling 
less stated otherwise. 
































































































Fifteen minutes.—Tender Cabbage ¢& 
sweet Corn. These are usually cooked 
long. 


Thirty minutes.—Asparagus; Peas; Pc 
of medium size; summer Squa 
Tomatoes. 

Forty-five minutes—Young Beets & 
Carrots; Onions; young Parsnips; medi 
Potatoes baked, sweet Potatoes boiled. 

One hour.—String and shelled Bea 


Cauliflower; Salsify; winter Squa 
steamed or baked; young Turnips. 
Two hours:—Old Carrots, Beets, 4 
Turnips. 


Siz to eight hours (or more).—Dried Bea 
Lentils, and Peas, baked in the ov 
with water added.—Foods and Househ 


| Management, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


TRIS AND WOOD FORGET-MB-NOT. 
Tris flowers last in beauty so short a time 
in the open air that it is as well to gather 
‘them in bud for the house, and so enjoy 
‘them as long as we may when with us. 
‘These shown are a mixed ordinary 
'@German’’ Iris arising out of Wood For- 
get-me-not—a plant flowering at the same 
‘time and a very useful one to scatter seed 
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WINDOW PLANTS. 
REPOTTiING.—It is the custom with many 
to purchase such things as Zonal Pelar- 
goniums, Wuchsias, Paris Daisies, Helio- 
tropes, ete., in small pots for filling flower- 
beds. If some of these are put into larger 
pots they will make fine little specimens 
for summer and- autumn blooming. <A 
generous compost consisting of loam with 
a little rotten dung or,some concentrated 
manure should be used. If the soil is dry 
it should be moistened before using. Never 








447 


moister than the new compost so that 
gentle waterings will keep it in a uniform 
state of moisture, whereas if it is dry at 
potting time it may remain so without the 
knowledge of the grower, who then won- 
ders why the plant does not go away into 
free growth. Examination would reveal 
the fact that the new compost and the old 
soil were in a different condition as re- 
gards moisture. Therefore all plants to 
be repotted should be well watered an 
hour or so before repotting; then the soil 


aR ie 








German Irises and Wood Forget-me-not in bronze vase. 


of in the Grass. 


islands. Where there is the smallest 
chance of sowing it in any Grassy spot in 
Copse or wood, it should never be for- 


gotten. I have had it many years in Grass | 


beneath a group of Pines, the Grass so 
thick that I feared it would be over- 


whelmed, but it holds its own every year. | 


The seed is not in every catalogue, but it 

Should be. The alpine Forget-me-not is 

Classed in some books as a mountain form. 
W. 


It is a native plant in|} 


thin woody places in many parts of our | 
| should always be very moderately watered 


| bound condition. 





use dry soil, as by so doing heavy water- 
ings are necessary, and newly-potted plants 


until the roots are working freely in the 
new compost. Heavy waterings bring the 
soil into a close condition and growth is 
never so free as it should be. Another 
very important point is to ntake sure that 
the old soil is thoroughly moistened, 
especially if the plants are at all in a root- 
This is a detail the im- 
portance of which many amateur 
gardeners, and especially beginners, over- 
look. 'The old ball of soil should be rather 





being nicely moist moderate waterings will 
keep the whole body of soil in a uniform 
state. Every pot employed should be 
washed; never use a pot that is dirty in- 
side, as the roots cling to the sides and 
are, to a certain extent, torn from the sides 
when there is a necessity for repotting at 
some future period. Place one good-sized 
crock to cover the drainage hole, and 
several smaller ones round it. In the case 
of plants that have become root-bound, 
that is to say, the soil is completely filled 


| with fibres, it is necessary to press the 


hew compost firmly round the old soil and 
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make the surface very firm, otherwise the 
water administered will drain away with- 
out thoroughly moistening the old ball. 

CycLAMENS that have done blooming ean 
go into the open air. Water until the 
foliage dies away, and then lay the pots on 
their sides in a shady place until August, 
when they should have all the soil shaken 
away from the reots and be repotted in.a 
nice compost consisting of three parts 
loam, one part leaf-mould, with a good 

_sprinkling of silver sand. Stand them in 
a cold frame and water only when dry 
until they come into full growth. 

Paris DAISIES are among the most satis- 
factory things that can be taken in hand 
by the window gardener. They are of re- 
markably easy culture and flower very 
freely so long as the weather permits them 
to do so. If our climate were all summer 
I believe that they would never be out of 
bloom. Of course, in time plants become 
exhausted if some pains are not taken to 
iraintain vigour. Paris Daisies make an 
abundance of roots which demand a deal 
of-moisture and food if they are to con- 
tinue blooming with undiminished vigour, 
and this is the reason why window 
gardeners find their plants come into a 
peor, semi-flowerless condition. In many 
eases they either do not feed at all, or they 
do not begin early enough, and, therefore, 
lcse much of the beauty of these useful 
summer-blooming plants. Those who may 
be growing them at the present time in 48’s 
or 6-inch pots would find that the roots 
have taken full possession of the soil. 
Now, therefore, is the time to begin feed- 
ing, which may be done by means of liquid 
ruanure or by the application of some arti- 
ficial stimulant applied aceording to direc- 
tions. There are yarious kinds of Paris 
Daisies, and in all probability the list will 
be added to and we shall undoubtedly have 
them as double as Pyrethrums. Mrs. 
Sander is a step in that direction. It isa 
handsome kind with big, bold flowers, and 
is a fine companion to the common kind. 
‘The small-flowered kind which has been 
stated to be a distinct species appears to 
have in a great measure gone out of fayour. 
It is not so effective as the one so largely 
grown, but, owing to its compact dwarf 
habit, is good for window culture. 

3YFLEET. 


TIN-SHINE PAPER. 

GARDEN books, like many others, suffer 
from the present misguided preference for 
glazed paper, called, ironically we sup- 
pose, ‘‘art’’ paper. This adds much to 
the displeasure of reading, and quite need- 
lessly to the weight of books, and as for 
its other uses, one cannot even light-a fire 
with: it. We are glad, therefore, to see 
signs of a little reaction against its use, 
and this is quoted from an American 
paper :— 

The only effective method of remov- 
ing this cause of eye-strain is to elimi- 
nate glazed or polished surfaces from 
general use. Glazed paper is the 
greatest offender in producing eye- 
strain, although other polished sur- 
faces—such as glossy ink, glass, and 
varnished desk-tops, blackboards, and 
glazed walls are bad enough. Several 
journals have already adopted un- 
glazed paper, having recognised the 
necessity for catering to the comfort 
of their readers. Among the ‘ reme- 
diable causes of eye-Strain in present 
school conditions,’’ embodied in the re- 
port of the Association of Women 
Principals of New York City, glazed 
paper receives the first consideration, 
with the recommendation ‘*‘ That here- 
after no calendered or coated paper be 
permitted in the text-books given to 

the children, as the dazzle of such 
paper is injurious to their eyes. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


GHRYSANTHEMUMS IN SUMMER. 
UnpouBTEDLY the best place in_ the 
summer for these plants when grown in 
pots is an open, one. Of course, such 
position cannot in all cases be chosen, and, 
therefore, the next best thing to do is to 
select the most open one possible. Com- 
paratively, growth may not be so robust 
as where the plants are shaded somewhat, 
but it is harder and more satisfactory in 
the end. The pots may be set in single 
lines, and the usual thing is to sink stout 
posts at the ends, then fasten wire 
horizontally, and in this way secure the 
plants against the strongest winds.. With- 
out proper tying the branches will suffer, 
as they soon get top-heavy, and -when 
cultivating for show flowers we must be 
prepared with a trellis of certainly two 
stretched wires; one, say, 2 feet from the 
ground, the other 4 feet. For bush plants 
a wire a yard from the ground should be 
sufficient, but the same ought to be stout 
and well secured to the posts. I have 
often noted that the practice of 

ToppING THE GROWTH of Chrysanthe- 
mums is much overdone, but I will men- 
tion a plan followed by one of the leading 
exhibitors of to-day. He lives in the 
south, and finds*that three or four varie- 
ties essential in competition are a trifle 
early to bloom. These are Lady Talbot, 
KF. S. Vallis, W. Turner, Mrs. A. T. Miller, 
and His Majesty. If the plants of these 
sorts make a natural break at the tops 
early in June, as they sometimes will, 
three side-stems are allowed to grow as 
usual, but the point of each is taken out 
about the fifteenth of the month. Should 
the break not occur before this date then 
no removal takes place. The time of 
branching in the midlands and further 
north is generally about the date named, 
and. therefore the above slight modifica- 
tion of a natural habit of growth is not 


necessary. In apy case such stopping 
takes from the subsequent dimensions 
of the flowers, the only thing claimed 
being that the blooms may not be 
wanting in freshness early in Novem- 
ber. When the side branches. are 


limited in number, as in the case of plants 
for giant flowers, every superfluous growth 
‘should be rubbed out whilst quite small. 
This requires almost. daily attention 
throughout the summer. The advantage, 
therefore, of arranging the plants in lines 
is obvious. In respect to bush plants the 
only matter is one of thinning the 
branches to the number required. Some 
prefer a plant with, say, nine to a dozen 
flowers of rather larger size than what we 
will term natural; others may wish every 
flower-bud to develop. This is all a matter 
of taste. Only we often hear such a re- 
mark as, ‘‘I do not grow for show,” as an 
excuse for neglect, and of all subjects the 
one being noticed will not respond to 
irregular culture. 

WATERING IN SUMMER is an item which 
must not be neglected. 
laborious, according to the weather. 
During a spell of sunshine the plants re- 
quire looking over two or three times 
daily, but I always attach more import- 
ance to the morning and early afternoon 
visits than to the evening one. In fact, it 
is well that the soil in the pots should be 
on the dry side through the night. This 
keeps the soil sweet and it is well for the 
roots. The moisture in the air is sufficient 
for the leaves. For this last reason, too, 
‘late sprinkling of the foliage is not 
fayoured. It may be done with benefit 
early in the day, but if the leaves are con- 
stantly kept moist there is danger of mil- 


It is more or less | 








become dense such danger in 
creases. In regard to sprinkling, again, 
some first-rate cultivators favour clear 
soot water being occasionally used. This 
adds a nice shade of green to the leaves 
and gives something which is distasteful 
to insect pests. Soot-water may easily he 
made clear by placing the soot in a bag 
before it is put into the water tank. It ig 
excellent for the roots as well. Years age 
it was a practice to plunge the pots td 
half their depth in the soil to save water} 
ing, as well as to prevent the hot sun fron} 
scorching the roots. Whether summer; 
now are less hot than then do not know} 
but up-to-date growers do not find protec} 
tion from the sun advisable; indeed, it ij 
after plenty of sunshine in summer thi} 
the better blossoms are obtained. Whi 
we want is abundance of roots, ther 
matured growth—and sunshine aids bot) 

It is always a difficult matter to stat 
when a start should be made in usin; 
stimulants. The size of the pots 1 
which the plants are growing is somewha 
of a guide. When these are full of roots} 
and the leaves of the plant put on a yelloy 
or starved look, and appear to be rathe 
smaller than larger at the points of tli 
stems, then there is pretty good indicaticy 
that assistance is needed, as water alor 
will not .go on producing healthy speci 
mens. It should, however, be well on i 
the month of July before signs of clistres 
are noticed; that is, of course, if neces 
sary re-potting and other items have bee! 
attended to. Then it will be well ¢ 
start giving liquid manures in a wea! 
state, and often. Hes 


leaves 
































































NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting early-flowering outdoor Chrys 
anthemums.—April and early May ma 
be considered the best time during whic 
to plant out early-flowering Chrysanth¢ 
mums, but this statement needs qualif) 
ing. Only nicely hardened-off plants ci 
be put out in April, however. ‘In 
opinion mid-May is much the best time fo 
planting, and I would rather keep ni 
plants in cold frames with the lights 0 
for a few weeks until then, as thei 
interests would be better served thereby 
Cold and cutting north and north-easterl 
winds are often very trying in late spring 
I have often seen plants that have nc 
been well hardened off denuded of mos 
of their leaves. So long as the growe 
can. keep his plants in frames he ba 
nothing to fear. He need only wait unt 
the weather has become settled and reall 
genial climatic conditions prevail, the 
the plants, when put out, seldom fail t 
become established, and go ahead at onc 
I have observed this rule for close upo 
thirty years with much success, and th 
plants have invariably done exceeding! 
well. Although we are now well into th 
month of June, I would not hesitate 1 
plant the early-flowering Chrysanthemun 
if I had not already done so. Proyide 
the flowering quarters are well preparet 
and are not over-rich; the plants will d 
yery well and make rapid progress. ‘Tlie 
should be planted firmly and be given of 








| thorough watering immediately aft 
planting. If the quarters be hoed ove 


about once a week subsequently 1 questic 
whether a further supply of water wi 
be needed. ‘This aeration of the soil wi 
promote healthy root action.—W. VY. 7. 





New Index and Binding Cases for com 
pleted Volume.— Zhe Indew to Volume XXXY. ¢ 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price 3d., pO 
free 3id.). The Binding Case for the same volume is a: 
available (price Is. 6d., by post Is. 9d.). The Index a 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or JT? 
the Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding Cos 





dew. As the season advances and the 


2., past free. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 





PRIMULA VISCOSA MRS. J: H. 
i WILSON. 
THE typical Primula viscosa has rosy- 


purple, pale-eyed blossoms, and there are 
also P. v. major and P.-y. ciliata, among 


‘others, whose flowers and leafage vary 
‘only in size, intensity, or otherwise of 
‘colour and vigour. PVP. v. hirsuta, with 


more pubescent leafage than the rest, has 
‘flowers of a deep mauve or blue tone, with 
white centre. This form, from the colour 
point of view, most nearly approximates to 











THH ROCK GARDEN IN JUNE. 
JUNE is the month for the big, silvery 
Saxifrages, Campanulas, Geraniums, and 


many other good things. S$. Cotyledon 
pyramidalis bears 2-feet to 3-feet-long 


spikes of fine white flowers with bright- 
ruby dots. Another plant under the same 
name, but from a different source, has 
contented itself during three years with 
making an ever-expanding mass of 
rosettes. These are smaller than those of 
the former one, and instead of spreading 
out in a more or less flat shape the leaves 
stand almost upright. It is now flowering 
for the first time, and the flower is nearer 
to what I have as S. Maenabiana. ‘This 8. 


Primula viscosa Mrs. J]. H. Wilson tn a crevice on the rock garden. 


the distinct form, Mrs. J. H. Wilson, 
whose habit and freedom of flowering are 
So admirably portrayed in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This delightful Primula 
has blossoms of a rich purplish-blue shade, 
which the well-defined white eye renders 
all the thore conspicuous. Nothing can ex- 
ceed in beauty and free-flowering this 
Pretty alpine Primula, which, when first 
shown in April, 1901, obtained an award of 
merit. The plant was raised by Mr. J. H. 
Wilson, Handsworth, Sheffield. As a 
Plant of high rank this alpine. Primrose 
appeals to all who appreciate these 
fountain treasures, while the freedom 
with which it is exhibited each succeed- 
ig spring is the best evidence of its value. 





Macnabiana, be it true or be it false, is a 
fine, vigorous-growing, and free-blooming 
plant. Some of its spikes are each nearly 
2 feet long, the flower slightly smaller 
than that of S. Cotyledon pyramidalis, 
white, lightly and finely spotted pink, and 
with a bright-yellow centre. S. Hosti for 
three years expended its energy in produc- 
ing rosettes, and last winter I lifted it, 
selected some of the bigger rosettes, and 
replanted them in a more stony compost at 
the top of a cliff—a dry, wind-swept posi- 
tion. It has broken into flower, the 
blooms rather lightly spotted with pink, 
but indistinguishable from those of §S. 
Macnabiana and other big silvery forms, 
though, like §: Cotyledon, it begins~ to 











branch out near the base of the stem. §, 
cochlearis, with two splendid 10-inch-long 
plumes, is just past its best. 

One of the most charming plants for the 
rock garden is Polenionium melitum, with 
long and slender leaves, deeply cut, and 
exquisite milky-white flowers with bright- 
yellow stamens. The long-tubed flowers 
are borne in clusters on stout stems. It 
seems to take at least two years to attain 
the flowering ‘stage, but when well estab- 
lished it is a free and continuous bloomer. 
Here it begins to flower in May, and con- 
tinues to throw up fresh spikes until 
autumn. It is said to die down in winter, 
but with me, since the first winter, the 
foliage has been persistent, and it has had 
no protection. It is in a,warm place, 
where it gets the sun for about two-thirds 
of the day, and has plenty of granite chips 
about the crown. Another most useful 
and very beautiful plant is Antirrhinum 
asarinum, a trailing Snapdragon (from 
Spain) with large, creamy flowers from 
May to October. It is somewhat tender, 
and generally dies off in the winter or at 
the beginning of spring. It bears seed 
freely, which germinates well, and if sown 
in a pot at the end of the summer the 
seedlings, if kept dry overhead, will be 
ready to plant out in the spring, and will 


grow and bloom straight away. It likes 
a hot, sunny, and stony place. My plant 


came through last winter without ‘ turn- 
ing a hair,’’ but it hangs down the rocks 
and is completely sheltered from north 
and east winds. On account of its free 
and continuous blooming it is a most valu- 


able plant for the rock garden, and is 
worth taking trouble with. Amongst the 


BELL-FLOWERS Campanula muralis leads 
the way. In the first week of June if was a 
mass of bloom, which almost completely 
hid the foliage, and it will continue to 
flower here up to November. Its huge, 
dark blue or purple bells are most strik* 
ing, and in every way it is a most desir- 
able and satisfying plant. I have a plant 
growing in a fissure, not half an inch wide, 
in the natural granite rock, and it covers 
about a square yard. Campanula Rad- 
deana, of graceful habit of growth with 
rich purple bells, follows C. muralis, and 
shortly afterwards come C. pulla and C. 
pulloides. The last two can be easily divided 
just as they are starting into growth in 
the spring, and this is the best time to 
propagate them. Both are choice things, 
particularly C. pulloides, with its silky, 
purple bells, huge in relation to the size of 
the plant. They do best without lime. 

Geranium cinereum, amongst granite 
rubble, has been in flower for the past six 
weeks, and will continue to bloom for 
some time to come. Its light-pink flowers, 
with dark veinings, each measure more 
than one and a half inches across. G. 
lancastriense is just coming into bloom. 


It is a compact, prostrate plant, with 
dark, but bright-green, foliage and a 


bright-pink flower, veined with red, about 
half the size of that of G. cinereum—a de- 
lightful plant from Walney Island. An- 
drosace lanuginosa is full of bloom, and 
will go on until October, and perhaps 
later. Its trailing, silky foliage, with a 
silvery sheen, is very beautiful, but if it 
is to do really well it must have the pro- 
tection of a sheet of glass to keep it dry 
through the winter. I have brought it and 
A. sarmentosa through the winter without 
protection, but none of these downy-leaved 
subjects do themselves justice unless they 
are kept dry from the beginning of the 
winter rains until March. 
GRANITICUS. 

Dalkey, Co. Dublin. 

[With the above notes were forwarded 
photographs showing Antirrhinum asari- 
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num, Polemonium melitum, and Cam- 
panula muralis, all of which, we are sorry 
to say, are not clear enough for reproduc- 
tion.—Eb. ] 





NOTES AND.- REPLIES: 

Aubrietias on a wall.—W. Strugnell 
(p. 895) is quite correct in what he says 
concerning Aubrietias on a wall, and I 
fear my remarks did not convey clearly 
that the Aubrietias to whith I referred 
at Manderston were not on an ordinary 
dry wall. To do such plants well on a 
wall, especially in dry districts, the wall 
should either be a retaining one, support- 
ing a terrace or bank, with a good root- 
run of soil behind, or in-a double wall 
with soil between. <A very thick wall with 
good stones and plenty of soil between 
these will also answer, but the best wall 
for the Aubrietias is one of a terrace 
or bank, as already mentioned. In the 
drier places the Aubrietias are benefited 
if they are clipped back after flowering, 
when fresh growths are sent out. This 
need not prevent the Aubrietias forming 
trailing masses, as the clipping can, if 
desired, be confined to the surface, leaving 
the side growths intact until long enough. 
Of course, even in gardens with plenty of 
rain, the clipping can be practised also.— 
S. ARNOTT. 

Veronica cinerea.—This low-growing, 
blue-flowered Speedwell is quite hardy, 
and never appears to suffer in the slightest 
be the winter wet or dry. Its greyish 
foliage would suggest that it might suffer 
in wet winters, but it has shown no signs 
of distress during the past one, in which 
the rainfall has been heavy. <A good plant 
of it in a Berwickshire garden, where the 
climate is not so wet in winter and colder 
than here, showed how obliging it is likely 
to be. V. cinerea is only about 3 inches 
or 4 inches high, and is prostrate in its 
growth. I have it in loam and sand, both 
in an east and an almost due north ex- 
posure.—S. Arnorr, Dumfries. 

Gentiana verna.—Mention is made of this 
by “W.5S., Wilts,’ at page 397, as being very 
fine in a garden he visited in Wilts. It would 
be interesting if “‘W. 8S.” could tell us how 
long this had been in its present position. 
More than forty years ago I grew it both 
planted out in. the open and in pots, but I 
never was able to keen the plants in a healthy 


condition for more than two years or three 
years.—J. Crook. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

The Magpie-moth,—I shall be pleased if you 
will inform me through the columns of your 
paper what are the enclosed specimens that I 
found on the underside of the leayes of my 
Gooseberry-bushes. Are they friends or foes? 
—IKCNOWSEY. 

[The chrysalids are those of the magpie 
moth (Abraxas grossularia). The cater- 
pillars feed on the leaves of Gooseberries, 
Currants, and sometimes Apricots, ete. 
They should be destroyed by hand-picking. 
The moths, which will appear very soon, 
are white, with black-and-tan spots and 
markings. They lay eggs which generally 
hatch in autumn, the lary remaining 
on the bushes through the winter and 
feeding both in autumn and spring.] 


The Raspberry beetle.—I have enclosed for 
your inspection the top of a Loganberry cane— 
this year’s growth. I have lost a considerable 
number in this way. Of course, the canes 
break lower down, but it checks the growth a 
lot. The canes began to flag when about 3 feet 
or 4 feet from the ground. If you split the 
cane you will find a small maggot has worked 
its way up the stem and out where I have 
tied the black cotton. I suggest that an egg 
has been deposited in the bud when the cane 
was as high as the white cotton I have affixed, 
and the cane continued to grow until the egg 
hatched and killed the shoot by eating its way 
up the stalk. There may be a maggot in the 
specimen enclosed.- If not, it is about 4 inch 
long, and resembles the maggot of the Onion 
fly. I have lost a lot of young Raspberry 
canes in the same way. Can you enlighten me 
on the subject, so as to prevent its happening 








again. Could the shoots be sprayed with, say, 
paraffin emulsion about the time the egg was 
deposited ?—-L. Moore. , 

[The damage is due to an attack 


of the Raspberry-stem bud caterpillar 
(Lampronia rubiella). The eggs are laid 
by the moth in the first instance in the 
flowers, and the caterpillars become full 
fed by the time the fruit is ripe, which 
they then vacate and let themselves down 
by means of threads to the ground, where 
they hibernate.~ In the spring following 
they emerge from their winter quarters 
and, crawling up the stems, attack the 
leaf-buds, the ultimate result being the 
collapse of the young shoots, ete. Such, in 
brief, is the life-history of this pest. 
Spraying with caustic alkali solution in 
February before the buds start would kill 
a great number of the caterpillars when 
ascending the canes. Cutting off and im- 
mediately burning every portion. of in- 
fested shoots and canes are also recom- 
mended. Observing the greatest care in 
regard to cleanliness in the plantation by 
the removal of old canes as soon as the 
erop is cleared, in not allowing rubbish 
to lie about, and, above all, keeping the 
surface soil regularly stirred to a depth of 
8 inches or 4 inches all through the sum- 
mer and autumn, and, when weather per- 
mits, in winter also, are other measures to 
take to lessen their numbers. By adopt- 
ing the foregoing and by spraying as ad- 
vised the attack should eventually be over- 
come. | 


INDOOR PLANTS. 





REGAL PELARGONIUMS, 
CULTURE OF 
(REPLY TO ‘‘ PELARGONIUM”’ AND 
‘S STAMP:?’) 
Tris section of large-flowered Pelar- 
goniums needs practically the same treat- 
ment as those of the Show and Decorative 
classes. With regard to their culture, 
commencing at the present time, it may be 
noted that the latest, which are still in 
flower, will be greatly benefited by an oc- 
casional stimulant, while it is very 
necessary to keep them free from green 
fly, which so quickly cripples the bloom 
and disfigures the foliage. In the case of 
the earlier plants, which will be by now 
going out of bloom, they should be 
allowed to get somewhat dry at the 
roots prior to cutting them down. 
The plants should, generally speaking, 
be cut down to within 38 inches or 
4 inches of the pot, and the suitable por- 
tions of the’branches may then be selected 
for cuttings. For this purpose shoots of 
a thin, wiry nature with a tendency to 
flower should be avoided, and preference 
given to those of a short, sturdy nature, 
as these form the foundation of a good 
bushy plant. A length of 8 inches to 4 
inches is very suitable for the cuttings, 
which should, with a sharp knife, be cut 
off immediately below a joint. ‘The 
shoots are often attenuated at the tip, in 
which case it is often desirable to form 
the cutting from the central or even the 
lowermost portion of the shoot, rather 
than from the extreme point. Of course, 
in the case of new or choice varieties this 
rule as to the selection of the best cuttings 
cannot be so rigidly enforced. Pots from 
4 inches to 5 inches in diameter are a very 
suitable size for the reception of the 
cuttings. These pots must be quite clean, 
and broken erocks put in to one-third of 
their depth for drainage. A suitable com- 
post for the cuttings may be made up of 
three parts loam to one part each of leaf- 
mould and sand. This must be pressed 
down moderately firm, and the cuttings 
inserted therein, taking especial care to 
close the soil around the base of each. 
As the pots are filled a good watering 
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through a fine rose should be given, and} 
they may then be stood in a sunny frame, 
where there is plenty of air, or on a shelf} 
in the greenhouse. It may be noted that} 
Pelargonium cuttings do not require to be 
keptso close as cuttings of many other 
subjects. 4 } 

When they are rooted, which will be in 
about a month, the young plants should be} 
potted singly into 38-inch pots, using much| 
the same compost as that recommended: 
for the cuttings. They then need a good 
light position near the glass in an airy 
greenhouse, the object being to encourage 
a short, sturdy habit of growth. As soon 
as the roots take possession of the new 
soil the tops of the shoots should be 
pinched out. Towards the end of summer 
or early in autumn the most forward ex- 
amples may be shifted into 5-inch pots, 
which are such a favourite with the mar-| 
ket grower. The soil for this potting may 
consist mainly of turfy loam with a little 
well-decayed manure and sand. Wintered 
in a light greenhouse these will form good 
plants by the spring. The general potting 
should take- place towards the end of 
February or early part of March, when 
the strongest plants may be put into 6-inch 
pots, but in the case of some of the weaker’ 
ones pots 5 inches in diameter are large 
enough. As the plants from that time 
grow: rapidly, they need an increased) 
amount of room, and as_ the shoots 
lengthen they must be neatly staked. 
When the pots are well furnished with 
roots © frequent dose of liquid manure ar 
one of the many plant foods now on tli 
market will be beneficial. The  chiei 
enemies sto contend against in the culture 
of Regal Pelargoniums are green fly, 
which can be readily destroyed by vapor- 
ising with the XL All Vaporiser. 

In the early part of this note reference 
was made to the cutting down of the old 
plants, concerning whose subsequent treat- 
ment a few words are needed. Wher 
cut down they should be stood in ar 
airy frame or greenhouse and kept dry 
with an occasional sprinkle till growth 1e 
commences. They may even be laid or 
their sides out of doors till this takes 
place. When the new shoots are abou! 
1 inch in length the plants may be shaker 
clear of the old soil and the ‘straggling 
roots shortened back. They may then be 
potted into comparatively small pots auc 
shifted on when ‘necessary as recom 
mended for those struck from cuttings. 






















































































Bouvardias raised from cuttings insert ec 
early in the year should now be repotter 
into their flowering pots. Pots from 
5 inches to 6 inches in diameter are gener 
ally suitable for ordinary stock. A goot 
compost consists of two parts fibrous loam 
one part leaf-mould, and one part well 
decayed manure, adding a good dash © 
coarse sand. The pots must be wel 
drained and the plants potted firmly 
Place the plants in a pit or frame whicl 
can be well ventilated when necessary 
The plants will need a little shade 
bright sunshine and should be sprayet 
overhead with clear water in the aiter 
noon, closing the frame sufliciently earl 
to enclose a moderate amount of sun-heat 
The shoots should be pinched until th 
second week in July, but not later. Plac 
a neat stake in the centre of each plan 
and carefully loop up the flowering shoots 
When the flower-buds commence to form 
afford stimulants once a week. The 
syringe should be used freely up to the 
time the plants begin to flower. Plantin: 
out, often recommended for Bouvardias, 
very well where they are only requiret 
for cut bloom, but plants taken up 2n¢ 





potted, rarely do so well or keep up such 
succession of bloom as when grown in pots 


| 









FRUIT. 





| BLACK-FLY ON CHERRY-TREBD. 


‘Woutp you be so good as to tell me whether I 
‘can do anything this autumn or winter to pre- 
‘vent the occurrence of a_black blight which 
has badly attacked a Bigarreau Napoleon 
Cherry-tree on a wall? It faces south on a 
very sheltered wall.—Simeon. 


- {Im the case of the black-fly with which 
‘your Cherry-tree is infested prevention is 
‘petter than cure, and if plants on 
‘which they live are made distasteful to 
them by the application of some insecti- 
‘cide as soon as they make their appear- 
ance, their numbers will be considerably 
reduced from the first. The flowers of the 
Cherry are too tender to admit of anything 
being used in the way of spray after the 
puds have expanded, but such may be ap- 
plied a day of two before, and, unless the 
weather is showery during the time the 
trees are in bloom, this will in all pro- 
pability act as a deterrent till the fruit is 
set and it is safe to wash the trees. It is 
not the quantity of liquid applied, but the 
way the work is done, that makes it effec- 
tive, and it is necessary that every particle 
of the foliage and wood should be wetted 
with the insecticide, for if any is missed, 
‘the pest will survive, and in the course of 
a few days be as numerous as ever. 
Morello Cherries and those on an eastern 
aspect are more subject to aphis than trees 
on south and west walls. If when first ob- 
served a weak solution be applied, this will 
probably arrest their progress, but if they 
are allowed to increase in numbers 
there will be some difficulty in coping with 
them. It is the early spring broods that 
are the most persistent; if they are kept 
in check till the foliage is fully developed 
the trees will usually outgrow the later 
brood, the weather being more favourable 
to plant growth. Of the remedies recom: 
mended for the destruction of these pests, 
the simplest is a fine spray of Quassia 
solution. This, however, cannot be ap- 
plied to Cherry-trees after the fruit has 
stoned; for, no matter how the fruit is 
washed with clean water afterwards, it is 
sure to taste bitter. If a fine spray be 
used as soon as the fruit is set, this will 
not affect its flavour, but if delayed until 
stoning takes place there is almost sure to 
be some trace of it in the fruit. On old 
walls it is a good plan to use a strong solu- 
tion in winter, as there are many hiding- 
places for these troublesome little creatures 
to shelter in.] 





SUSSEX FIG ORCHARDS. 
TREE Sussex villages—Tarring, Sompting, 
and Lancing—have almost the solitary dis- 
tinction of possessing any acreage of com- 
mercial Fig gardens in the open. One 
farm has at least 20 acres, undoubtedly 
the largest plantations in England. 
Through those warm, damp fogs that hang 
in the gardens and encourage the ripening 
of the fruit passes silently a pageant of 
Phenician ships bearing a new, strange 
fruit from the South. Picture, too, how a 
great ecclesiastic planted the same rare 
delicacy culled from Italy in his palace 
garden under the Downs. ‘Tarring still 
claims the relics of that tree. But the 
history of outdoor Fig growing in England 
is obscure. Matthew Paris has a reference 
fo it in 1257, but in the sixteenth century 
the fruit seems to have been a novelty, and 
historic trees date from that time. You 
have only to enter a Fig garden, such as I 
Will describe, to realise the uniqueness of 
the place. It was | 


. A spot that struck you like enchanted ground. 

Within the grey flint walls were warmth 
and colour. The ground was carpeted 
‘with white and yellow flowers, yet from 
out this sea of tiny fragrant heads ap- 
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peared at regular intervals great mounds 
of earth, surmounted by a wide-spreading 
maze of branches, curving, stretching out- 
ward and upward like some Laocoon. 
They say in the neighbourhood that ‘‘ A 
man plants Figs for his grandson,’’ for 
they do not reckon to get a commercially 
paying crop off their trees, planted out- 
doors, for nearly twenty years. Still, they 
have found this a very good investment. 
The old saying that ‘‘A pruned Fig-tree 
never bears’ is still largely true for the 
outdoor grower, because the young Fig- 
tree is apt to grow luxuriantly, and the 
more it is pruned, the stronger it will 
grow, and so the day of fruiting is post- 
poned. Grown in the open, the Fig makes 
an immense root-system, and the strange 
hillocks in the gardens are only the re- 
sult of years of cultivation and of forking 
the earth in over the top of a great net- 
work of root-fibre; and here are veteran 
trees. Until the last year or two growers 
have thought it worth while to plant Figs 
for their grandsons in this spot, but now 
the plantations are ravaged by a serious 
fungus disease, and unless science can 
come to the aid of the practical man this 
unique and profitable industry is likely to 
die out. There are very few places in Eng- 
land where outdoor Figs could be grown 
as they are here, both climate and soil are 
so peculiarly in their favour. A flinty cal- 
careous loam, which affords good drainage 
and checks the rankest growth, combined 
with a mild and moisture laden climate, 
seems to suit the Fig exactly.’ Soil may 
well be too rich for the Fig.—Country Life. 


STRAWBERRIES IN 
POSITION; 


WOULD it be possible for me to grow Straw- 
berries successfully in a bed facing west with 
a high wall behind? The soil is rather heavy, 
with a clay subsoil. The bed does not get 
much sun, except for a few hours at mid-day, 
as there is a line of tall trees not very far 
away. What treatment should the bed have? 
Should it be heavily manured with stable- 
manure or burnt garden rubbish? Is there 
any kind of Strawberry which would be 
specially suitable for such a position, and, if 
so, at what time should I plant the runners ?— 
Re Lids 

[Yes, the Strawberry will succeed 
equally as well on a border facing west as 
on one haying a northern aspect, but the 
fruit will naturally ripen later than if the 
border faced south or if the plants were 
grown in the open. Unless the trees in 
question are so close as to overshadow the 
border they should make but little differ- 
ence. The border should certainly be well 
manured and dug at least one spit deep, 
but two would be better. If you elect to 
dig it two spits deep you could then mix 
your garden rubbish with the clay subsoil 
and use the stable manure, which should 
be partially rotted, for the top spit. If 
undertaken now the border would be in 
excellent condition for planting in August. 
As regards varieties to plant, there are 
none specially suitable for such a position, 
as, conditions being right, any would 
succeed. West and north borders, on ac- 
count of their being cool and somewhat 
shady, are, of course, generally utilised to 
prolong the Strawberry season, and varie- 
ties which ripen late are, as a rule, 
selected to grow on them. An early sort 
grown on a border facing west would ripen 
some two to three weeks later than on a 
south border or bed in the open; while a 
late kind which would on a north border 
ripen in mid-July would ripen about ten 
days earlier on one facing west. If the 
border is of good length you may, to secure 
& good succession, plant one-third with 
Royal Sovereign, one-third with President, 
and the remaining third with Givon’s Late 
Prolific. If plenty of early and main crop 
sorts is already grown, omit the first- 
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pamed and have but two varieties. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Scalding of Grapes.—This usually oc- 
curs in late vineries, more particularly in 
the case of that fine late variety Lady 
Downe’s, when the berries are entering on 
and during the stoning period. The best 
eourse to adopt to counteract sealding is 
to keep the hot-water pipes continually 
warm until stoning is completed, to damp 
down both morning and evening no more 
than is absolutely necessary, and to avoid 
for the time being anything like closing 
for the day with a high temperature. Early 
morning ventilation must be carefully at- 
tended to, putting on a chink of air directly 
a rise in the temperature is observed, and 
not letting the atmosphere become charged 
with moisture before admitting air, as this 
will most certainly produce scalding, 
especially if sudden gleams of hot sunshine 
are encountered before the ventilators can 
be opened. Where scalding is an annual 
occurrence the berries should be left some- 
what closer together in the bunches at 
the second thinning than would be per- 
missible under ordinary conditions, and 
perform the final thinning after all danger 
of scalding is past, i.e., when. the berries 
take on the final swelling.—G. P. K. 

What constitutes a crop of fruit?—The 
question is mainly do we want quality or 
quantity. In either case feeding has an 
important bearing upon the character of 
the crop. Moisture is necessary to the 
proper growth in a dry season like the pre- 
sent, but is generally neglected. Some 
years ago I had an old farmer friend who 
had a large orchard near his house, and 
in dry seasons he set the water-cart to 
work and emptied the tank in the farm- 
yard upon the roots of the trees and 
washed it down with water from the pond, 
and he said it paid in the quantity and 
quality of the fruit. In apportioning the 
crop we must consider the age and condi- 
tion of the trees, and from now onwards 
thin the fruit by removing the small and 
inferior fruits, and in July thinning the 
young shoots, especially of all trained 
trees. Spraying with insecticides would 
not be so necessary if the trees were better 
nourished.—H. H. 

The outdoor Peach crops.—It is sur- 
prising to note the very heavy set of 
Peaches and Nectarines in the southern 
counties, in spite of the scarcity of bees 
and the low night temperatures we have 
had in May. On the other hand, it is 
strange how badly Pears have set. In 
some instances this, I think, is readily 
explained. Many growers went over the 
Peach-trees and fertilised the blooms, the 
result being as described. On the other 
hand, I regret to say that the severe 





check due to the cold. north winds, after 
the abnormal warmth earlier ih the 
month, has caused blister to become 


rampant and sadly disfgure the trees; 
indeed, I never remember to have seen 
them worse. Not only blister, but mildew 
is more prevalent than usual. Thinning 
in the case of the Peach and Nectarine 
should not be delayed. With such a num- 
ber of fruits set it is an easy matter to 
select the best fruit, allowing sufficient for 
dropping at the stoning. The thinning 
should be done carefully as the fruits are 
often in bunches. When left too long they 
impoverish the trees and, later on, when 
removed, the trees receive a check.— 
Ow: 


Apples—time of flowering.—There is con- 
siderable difference in the time of flowering of 
Apple-trees. This season I have noted the 
time many kinds open, and in my own garden 
the period of flowering, extended over a month. 
The first to open its flowers was Warner's 
King, which was in full bloom about April 20th. 
The latest to open with me was Wellington, 
which was at its best on May 15th. In a 
neighbour’s garden Lord Derby was in bloom 
at the same time, while a tree by its side of 
Bess Pool was a week later.—J. Crook. 
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VEGETABLES. ramble over 
LATH BEETROOT. 
Many people make one sowing only, 


usually in April, but in good land the roots 
from such an early sowing are often too 
large, the flesh light in colour, and the 
flavour inferior. Another point. that 
should not be overlooked is that on a very 
thin, stony soil the small roots—I mean 
those of the Globe section—do_ better. 
These are of much better quality, and to 
get these as good as possible I have had to 
make an early sowing in March, another 
in May, and the late one early in July. 
If this is done the roots, though not large, 
are of excellent quality and of splendid 
colour. For many years for the latest 
supply I sowed Dell’s Crimson, well known 
for its keeping qualities and also for its 
good colour. A new Beét that does well 
in shallow soils is the Intermediate, a 
stump-rooted variety, the flesh of a deep 
rich red colour and excellent for sowing 
now for latest supplies. Another excellent 
Beet is the Cheltenham Green Top, but 
this, sown early or in good land, is in- 
clined to be coarse. Sown in June on 
land that has not been recently mamnured, 
shapely medium-sized roots will be secured 
that keep sound till the following mid- 
summer in a cold store. 

The Globe Beets are also most. useful 
for sowing in a stiff, poor, clay soil. They 
do better than the long, large roots. It is 
an easy matter during growth to give a 
surface-dressing in the shape of a ferti- 
liser in showery weather; indeed, previous 
to sowing, one may, with advantage, give 
the land a dressing of salt and soot. This, 
well forked in, will improve the colour | 
and add to quality also. Hy 





LATH CUSTARD AND DBUSH 
MARROWS. 

THE smaller Custard and Bush Marrows 
are not used so much as they deserve. I 
fear their size is against them, as in some 
gardens the ordinary Vegetable Marrow is 
liked as large as possible. My note more 
concerns a late supply of these small but 
good vegetables, and, sown late, the plants 
will come into bearing in a very short 
time. The usual procedure is to sow early 
in the spring and grow under glass, say, 
for a couple of months. By sowing in 
June and planting out in July, the plants, 
owing to the sun’s warmth, and with a 
little attention in the shape of moisture 
overhead late in.the day, grow quickly and 
bear freely till cut down: by | frost. 
Readers may think I over-estimate the 
value of the Custard Marrow, but, well 
served, it is an ideal second course, and of 
great value to invalids. For years I have 
advocated in these pages the use of small 
Marrows, even of the ordinary variety. 
This may appear wasteful to many, but it 
is not so, as by cutting when small a suc- 
cession is encouraged. I have frequently 
been asked why Marrow plants yield so 
sparingly, and on examination have found 
that invariably they have two or three 
huge fruits, the later blossoms dropping. 
The Custard and Bush forms bear small 
fruits, and these, like the larger forms, | 
should not be allowed to mature; indeed, 
the oftener they are cut the better, as they 
then yield more freely. These small 
fruiters I find do much better without a 
mass of manure. They certainly like all 
the sun possible, but given just a little) 
food with the soil, or, if the latter is poor, 
a little fresh loam to each plant, there will 
be a good return. That excellent trailing | 
variety Sutton’s Improved Custard I have 
grown on a fence, and it is both useful and | 
ornamental. I do not know of any better 
way to grow this variety than to let it! 





| full size. 
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a low fence. The Bush 
Cluster, or Chusan as it is often called, is 
a compact grower, the fruits being produced 
quite close to the main stem. I think the 
true Custard superior to the Bush, but this 
is a matter of taste. I have had some 
very distinct varieties sent me from the 
United States, also from the Continent, 
but there is not much difference, except in 
colour, and in that respect they vary 
greatly. Some are very compact growers. 
Whatever the variety, to get the best re- 
sults the fruits should be cut when quite 
young and served whole. 

CuLture.—The seeds, sown in small pots 
singly or three in a larger pot and placed 
in a cold-frame or under a hand glass, will 
quickly germinate. Sown in June they 
will be ready for planting out in three or 
four weeks. Give a sunny position. 
Plants from a late sowing—say, in late 
July—if covered on the approach of frost 
with frames will come in very useful late 
in the season. If the trailing Custard 
Marrows are grown, more room will be 
required—at least 10 feet to 12 feet apart— 
but the Bush and other compact growers 
may be given half that distance. When 
planting it is well to leave a basin round 
the plants, as they are great lovers of 
moisture, and when forming fruit freely 
give liquid-manure two or three times a 
week, and in hot, dry weather mulch be- 
tween the plants with spent manure or 
even short litter to preserve the moisture. 
Give the plants overhead waterings late in 
the day to ward off red-spider. 

CARs ie 





SHALLOTS. 

THESE have been very valuable this 
season, more so than I have known them 
for some years. This is due to the partial 
failure of the Onion crop, which has 
caused this necessary esculent to be very 
dear, the market price being 16s. per ewt. 
as\against 7s. or 8s. in ordinary years. 1 
am now (May 15th) using Shallots which 
are as sound as the day they were 
harvested, and for ordinary purposes they 
are an admirable substitute for the Onion. 
Some, indeed, prefer them for pickling as 
being milder. I knew of one man, a 
licensed victualler, who used to grow a 
large breadth of Onions for this purpose, 
but now grows Shallots exclusively, as he 
finds that his customers prefer them. 
There‘is an old saying that Shallots should 
be planted on the shortest, and be lifted 
on the longest, day, but I doubt if any ad- 
vantage is gained by such early planting. 
It is true that roots are made at a much 
earlier date, but heayy rains in mid- 
winter on newly-dug ground render it 
close, whereas if roughly dug, thrown up 
in big lumps, and what they term in this 
district ‘* weathered,’ and broken down 
in February, the soil must be more favour- 
able to root formation. My ground was 
manured and dug in December, and the 
bulbs put in in the beginning of February. 
In addition to manure I gave a liberal 
dressing of soot and lime, and my crop 
looks remarkably well—the best I haye 
ever had. At the present time (May 15th) 
the bulbs are formed, the crop is there, 
and in a month's time the bulbs will be of 
There is a vast difference be- 
tween growing Shallots and Onions, the 
latter in so many soils being precarious on 
account of mildew and maggot, to which 
the Shallots are apparently . impervious. 
Where the Onion crop is uncertain I would 
advise. that. Shallots be substituted.— 
BYFLEET. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Blanching Celery.—Can Celery be blanched 
by using strong. brown or corrugated paper 
(such as is used around bottles) without soil as 
effectually as with earth in the usual way? If 
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so, please give particulars and say how it can 
be done?—R. A. I. * : 7 


[Yes, Celery can be blanched by the aid 
of strips of strong brown paper each about 
9 inches in width and long enough to be 
passed twice round each plant when the 
outer leaves are drawn together. The first 
strip of paper should be put on as close 
down to the surface of the soil at the} 
bottom of the trench as possible. Then, 
after that portion has become blanched, 
add another strip of paper, letting it over- 
lap the first strip so that light is effectually 
excluded, and continue in this way until 
the whole of each plant, or as much as is 
necessary, is blanched. This is the method 
pursued by the generality of exhibitors. 
Of the corrugated paper mentioned we 
have no experience for this purpose, bunt 
see no reason why it should not answer. 
Good, strong strands of raffia suffice to tie 
the paper with and hold it in position, 
This. method of blanching Celery answers 
well enough until such time as seyere 
frost may be expected, when something 
more than brown paper is required to pro- 
tect the plants. Soil broken to a fine ¢on-| 
dition at once suggests itself as being the 
best and cheapest medium to employ for 
this. Pit sand could be used if abundant,! 
but is really unnecessary, as soil answei's 
every requirement. You will therefore 
recognise that, although brown or ecorru- 
gated paper may be used in all cases for 
the blanching of Celery, it must be supple- 
mented with soil or something of a similar 
nature in order to afford the necessary 
amount of protection to the main crop and 
late plants. ] 

Potatoes.—In spite of the drought, 
early and second early sorts are making 













































































satisfactory growth, but maincrop 
varieties need rain badly. Until a good 


fall occurs progress will be slow. The 
earliest and part of the second early crops, 
which are in light and friable soil, have 
been moulded some time now, but on 
heavier soil further progress in this direc 
tion has been arrested on aecount of the 
clods of soil being so, hard that neither 
hoe nor fork can make the slightest im- 
pression on. them. Until: they me 
thoroughiy moistened through ‘nothing 
further can be done, but as soon as rain 
falls the horse-scuffle will be put to work 
between the rows, when all that are ready 
will be moulded directly afterwards. An 
excellent crop of Duke of York and Barly 
Puritan is now being lifted. These have 
been grown on a bed of tree-leayves, 
covered with a good depth of soil, and 
beyond being sheltered from cold winds 
by a shed and wall, have had no other 
protection. . : 
Cos Lettuce Little Gem.—Ior sowing in 
June for a late summer supply, Little Gem 
is an ideal Lettuce, not large, but valuable 
on account of its standing dry weather so 
well. This Lettuce is remarkable for its 
compact growth and its quality also, I do 
not know of any other variety that re- 
mains solid so long before it runs to seed. 
I think a Cos Lettuce is of better quality 
than a Cabbage Lettuce, and Little Gem is 
just the Lettuce as regards size. There is 
no waste and the solid hearts are of @ 
beautiful colour. This variety is also most 
useful for frame culture if sown if 
autumn, as it winters well and takes up so 
little space. I would advise sowing thinly 
in rows in good soil, well manured, and 
when large enough thinning early, thus 
saving transplanting.—I’. K. 


Mulching,—The mulching can be done with- 
out manure. I haye mulched many things in 
hot weather with short Grass from the lawn 
mower. This will check evaporation and be 
otherwise beneficial, but if we want to feed 
the roots we must use some manurial compost, 
and I find Moss-litter after it has been used i 
the stable very useful, and it is cheap. ‘and 


















quent surface stirring is very_ valuable, and 
saves labour in watering.—HB. H. 
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| , LAW AND CUSTOM. 

‘ sf 

ARH BULBS ‘‘CROPS’’? 

iy important case was decided a few days 
‘go by Judge Mackarness at 3righton 
-ounty Court. It was a case in which a 
uestion had been sent for the opinion of 
ye court by the arbitrator, who was 
‘ttling certain differences which had 

risen between the parties, among them a 
‘aim for the value of some millions of 
ulbs made by the tenant against the Jand- 
ird under a lease dated October 10th, 1892. 
“he lease was for a term of twenty-one 
ears, and actually expired on September 
jth, 1913. The subject of the lease was 
je Malt House Farm, at Lancing, com- 
rismg upwards of forty-nine acres, the 
mt reserved being £150 a year for the first 
\ree years and £200 a year for the re- 
iaind> of the term. The tenants, who 
ere described im the Iease as ‘‘ market 
irdeners,” covenanted that. ‘* they would 
lant at least nine-tenths of the land with 
andard fruit-trees, properly grafted, at 
ieaverage rate of 320 treesto cach acre, 
nd would keep all the lands deniised well 
anured, clean, and in good heart and 
yndition.”’ The landlords covenanted 
yat “‘at the end of the term they would 
ay the tenants according to a valuation in 
1e usual manner for the standard fruit- 
‘ees then growing. on the said premises 
nd for all bush fruit-trees and other crops 
ien growing on the said premises.’’ Dur- 
ig the argument before the Judge the 
ssue was limited to the simple question 
thether bulbs could be ‘‘ crops’? within 
ie Meaning of the covenant, Rhubarb and 
'eonies being either conceded or treated 
s not worth disputing about. There was 
0 judicial authority on the ‘‘ bulb ’’ point, 
9 it had to be argued out. 

On behalf of the landlords it was con- 
ended that in the covenant the word 
crops *’ must be given a limited meaning, 
ollowing as it did the mention of-a speci- 
e genus—‘‘ fruit-trees ’’—and that when 
® limited it must be confined either to 
rops of a similar genus to fruit-trees or 
t least to crops borne by food-producing 
lants. It was urged that bulbs could not 
aye been in the .contemplation of the 
arties in 1892, as bulbs had only recently 
ecome objects of cultivation for profit in 
his country. The Judge held that even 
f that fact could be proved the answer was 
hat the covenant expressly provided for 
ompensation for crops growing, not at the 
ate of the execution, but at the date of 
he termination of the lease. It could not 
aye been intended that nothing which was 
ot known or treated as a crop in 1892 
hould not be known or treated as a crop 
21918. He could not agree that the rule 
£ construction known to lawyers as the 
jusdem generis rule could be applied here 
$ contended for by the landlords. He 
hought the more general rule was applic- 
ble to this covenant—viz., that when 
inguage comprehensive in its descriptive 
haracter follows the enumeration of 
pecific objects or classes, the comprehen- 
ive language must be given its extended 
nd natural meaning, subject to the scope 
nd intent of the whole instrument. Here 
hey had to deal with the lease of a farm 
9 Market gardeners, mainly for fruit- 
Towing, but quite clearly for such other 
furposes also as a market gardener might 
aixiy require. 

A market gardener (said His Honour) 
vas & man who utilised his garden for 
rading or market purposes. A garden 
vas a place where at least. anything com- 
ng under the head of fruit, vegetables, or. 
lowers might naturally be grown. But if 
he limited construction of the words 
‘other crops” contended for were correct, 
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the tenants would be debarred from culti- 
yating certain flowers, and perhaps veget- 
ables and cereals also, not to mention such 
things as Tobacco and Flax. That could 
never have been the intention of the 
parties to a lease of this description, and 
would be an unreasonable construction. 
He himself could not doubt that what they 
meant was such other crops in addition to 
fruit-trees as were natural and proper to 
the business of a market gardener. If so, 
flowers must certainly be included. Then 
could there be any doubt that bulbs came 
under the head of flowers. The Court did 
not need expert knowledge to be aware 
that Snowdrops, Crocuses, Jonquils, Daf- 
fodils, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Irises, Tulips, 
and Gladoli were well-known marketable 
bulbous flowers, and that there are also 
bulbous-rooted food-producing plants, Such 
as Onions, Shallots, Garlic, ete. The defi- 
nition of a bulb in Webster’s ‘‘ Inter- 
national Dictionary’? is ‘‘any bulbous 
plant or flower,’’ which would include all 
the flowers and vegetables he had men- 
tioned. And they clearly came within 
some of the definitions of the word ‘‘crop”’ 
given by authoritative dictionaries—e.g., 
‘“‘the produce of the land either while 
growing or gathered’? (Murray), and 
**Corn and other cultivated plants grown 
and garnered’’—‘‘the produce of the 
ground’’ (‘* Century ”’). 

A further point was argued before him 
on behalf of the landlords, that, even if 
bulbs were crops, only the blooms and not 
the bulbs themselves could be the subject 
of compensation under that covenant. The 
arbitrator had not asked for the opinion 
of the Court on that point, but as it was 
raised by counsel he might refer to the 
Board of Agriculture. circular, which was 
issued in 1909 and revised in 1913. It was 
intended to encourage the cultivation of 
bulbs in this country. On page 2 occurred 
the sentence ‘‘ good bulbs, like other crops, 
cannot be grown on poor soil.’’ At a later 
page the word “ crop’? was applied to the 
blooms ; from which he concluded that the 
word was used by experts sometimes for 
the bulbs and sometimes for the blooms. 
If that were so, the tenants might claim, 
as against the covenanters,.the wider use 
of the word which made in their favour. 
And it must be observed that the covenant 
bound the landlords expressly for the 
fruit-trees and not merely the fruit. Thus 
it would seem by analogy that they had to 
pay for the bulbs and not merely for the 
blooms. However that might be, his 
answer to the arbitrator’s question was 
that bulbs, Rhubarb, and Peonies were in- 
cluded in the words of the lease ‘‘ other 
crops then growing on the said premises.”’ 
The decision was, therefore, in favour of 
the market gardener and against the con- 
tention of the landlords, and with that 
decision I venture to think all reasonable 
men will agree. BARRISTER. 


BEES. 
SUMMER BED NOTES. 
Thr work of the moment is to see that 
ample room for honey storage is provided 
in the supers. This is done by the prompt 
removal of filled sections, or comb, and the 
replacing with section squares properly 
fitted with foundation, or with foundation- 
fitted shallow frames or with empty comb, 
according to circumstances and require- 
ments. As to the exact super-room that 
should be given, it depends upon how the 
honey is coming in, but always insert the 
new sections or combs under those already 
filled, and so‘finish off in the uppermost 
super. 
Under propér conditions there should 
now be an abundance of young bees about 
the hive, for the old workers are quickly 
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worn out at this season, and unless young 
are coming on rapidly the stock will lose 
strength and soon cease to be profitable. 
Keep an eye, therefore, upon the queen, 
and if she is not fully vigorous replace 
with a young and fertile one. Remember, 
however, that a queen cannot produce 
brood in sufficient number if the brood- 
chamber is so filled with honey that brood 
space is unduly limited. Such congestion 
can be ayoided by the timely insertion of 
empty comb. 

When manipulating bees at this season, 
and until activity ceases in the autumn, 
every care must be taken not to spill honey 
about, even in tiny quantity, otherwise 
robbing may be set up. Do not keep late 
swarms, unless for some very special 
reason, but return them to the parent hive 
at dusk. Watch any earlier swarms that 
may be on hand, and feed should there be 
any likelihood of their hungering owing to 
a continued spell of poor honey-gathering 
weather, remembering that swarms do not 
possess stores to fall back temporarily 
upon, as in the case of established stocks. 

More honey coming in than can be uti- 
lised for home consumption should be sold 
as opportunity offers, for, given ordinary 
luck, there will be abundance at the time 
when the supers are finally removed. 
de LS ERD: 
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“SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Melons in pits.—These useful structures, 
now being clear of bedding plants, one or 
two divisions will be utilised for the grow- 
ing of a catch crop of Melons. To provide 
the needful amount of bottom-heat a hot- 
bed consisting largely of tree leaves, the 
remainder fresh stable manure, will be 
made up to within a foot of the glass. On 
this a good mound of suitable compost will 
be placed in the middle of each light and 
rammed firmly. As soon as the manure 
ceases to give off vapour the plants which 
are of good size and in 5-inch pots will at 
once be planted and watered, when, with 
attention to syringing, airing, and closing 
early enough to run the temperature up to 
9) degs., the plants—two of which will oc- 
ecupy each mound—will soon have grown 
sufficiently to be stopped at the eighth or 
ninth leaf. The lateral growths that will 
result should in due course produce plenty 
of fruit. Sun-heat alone will have to be 
relied on to Maintain the requisite degree 
of heat in the pits. 

Frame Melons.— Until lately, growth has, 
in consequence of the nights being cold and 
the wind so frequently in the east, been 
slow. Under more genial conditions lee- 
way is being made up, and, the plants 
having produced plenty of fruit-bearing 
laterals, female flowers will shortly be 
opening and require fertilising about mid- 
day. To ensure pollen being abundant 
and free in.the male blossoms, as well as 
to render setting more certain, only enough 
water will be given to prevent the flagging 
of the foliage. So treated, little or no 
difficulty is experienced in having from 
four to six flowers open simultaneously on 
one plant, these usually setting at once. 
Four fruits form a good crop for one plant, 
but if an extra fruit can be secured it is 
allowed to remain. Stopping of the 
laterals at one leaf beyond the fruit is. 
practised, and all subsequent growths 
pinched in like manner. When the fruits 
are observed to be swelling, which takes 
place a day or so after setting, the mounds 
of soil are thoroughly watered and a top- 
dressing of fresh compost afforded round 
the lower portions of the mounds, but not 
on top nor round the stems, as this in- 
duces canker. With careful attention to 
airing and closing sufliciently early to 
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secure a temperature of 85 degs. to 90 degs. 
in the afternoon, and in using tepid water 
only for watering and syringing, growth 
will be quick and the fruits soon become 
sufficiently developed to require elevation 
on pieces of slate laid on inverted flower- 
pots. Artificial and liquid stimulants, if 
applied alternately, ensure the fruits being 
ot fair size, but it must not be overdone 
or size is attained at the expense of flavour. 

Frame Cucumbers.—These are yielding 
exycellent crops and affording relief to 
house-grown plants, which need be but 
lightly cropped for some time to come. The 
mistake so often made in the frame culture 
ot Cucumbers is in allowing the bed to 
become overcrowded with bine, and then 
haying to resort to a severe use of the 
knife to secure adequate space for the 
development of fruiting laterals. This 
can be obviated if regulating and stopping 
are attended to every second or third day, 
and if a few of the oldest leaves are re- 
moved as well now and again all risk of 
evercrowding is then averted. That the 
plants may continue to produce an ample 
quantity of young growth, frequent top- 
dressing and feeding are imperative, while 
syringing and similar routine work must 
have the same attention as heretofore. 
Several frames being at liberty, a few 
more plants will be set out for fruiting in 
autumn, for which an old hotbed will be 
utilised. 

Figs.—The second crop on pot and per- 
manently-planted trees has benefited by 
the abundant sun-light experienced of late 
and the Figs are growing rapidly. Gener- 
ous treatment in regard to root feeding is 
now necessary if the fruits are to be of 
food size. Without it, or by supplying 
water alone, the fruits would be small and 
lacking the lusciousness of a well-grown 
Fig. Borders, if remulched with horse- 
droppings, will quickly have their surfaces 
permeated with an abundance of new feed- 
ing roots, and the same will happen to pot 
trees if the top-dressing is renewed. Until 
the flowering stage is reached the foliage 
is well syringed daily. A word of caution 
will not, perhaps, be out of place with re- 
gard to over-cropping, which is sometimes 
indulged in, greatly to the detriment of the 
trees in the ensuing year. It is, therefore, 
far wiser to thin the fruits on trees which 
are carrying a too heavy crop, and be con- 
tent with a less number now, than allow 
them to become distressed and run the risk 
of losihg the first crop another season. 

Pot Vines.—The canes intended for 
forcing next year now require to-be well 
fed, as the roots, being so numerous, all 
nutriment which the soil contained has be- 
come exhausted. Guano water afforded at 
least once a day supplies the deficiency and 
assists in building up good, substantial 
canes, which, all being well, should yield 
excellent results next year... The demands 
in the way of moisture being daily and 
frequent, and future results depending so 
largely on the way these are met, the 
watering is best in charge of a person who 
can be depended on to carry it out intelli- 
gently. Until the canes begin to give signs 
of the wood becoming ripe a moist atmo- 
sphere and syringing must be afforded; 
afterwards this mode of treatment must be 
modified, as less humidity and more air 
will then be required to ensure proper 
ripening of the canes. In the meantime, 
laterals: may be allowed to develop to a 
slight extent, such a proceeding tending to 
prevent the base buds starting, which is 
@ll-important. 

Newly-planted Vines. — Present fine 
weather allows of free ventilation, which 
is highly necessary for the well-being of 
recently-planted Vines, as it ensures short- 
jointed wood of firm texture being pro- 
duced. To preserve the main leaves against 
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insect attack free syringing morning and 
afternoon at closing is admissible for some 
time to come, and the roots must receive 
ample supplies of water, stimulants not 
being required. When borders are made 
up without the usual manurial constituents, 
then liquid manure may be given with ad- 
vantage. The leading growths having been 
stopped some little time ago, the resulting 
leaders will be allowed to grow unre- 
stricted to the top of the house and 
laterals kept persistently pinched at the 
first leaf as before. 

Early Muscats.—To enable the fruit to 
hang as long as required without shrivel- 
ling, shade is, necessary, at the least 
during the heat of the day. Old netting 
breaks the rays of the sun, but the best 
shade for ripe Muscats is a thin coat of 
whitewash. If made with buttermilk and 
sprayed on the glass it will remain good 
until the Grapes are cut. The opening of 
doors and ventilators to their fullest ex- 
tent and the damping of floors during the 
forenoon all tend towards keeping the 
atmosphere cool and averting the con- 
traction of the skins of the berries, which 
results from the evaporation-of juice. 

Potting.—A good deal of this in connec- 
tion with plants-of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter is now demanding attention, such as 
Inopatiens Sultani for autumn flowering, 

3alsams, Celosia pyramidalis, Heliotropes 
for autumn and winter blooming, Salvia 
splendens recently struck, and a _ big 
batch of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine and 
its varieties. Corms of the best of the 
Cyclamens raised in the autumn of 1912 
ave ready for shaking out and repotting, 
a3 new leaves and roots are being pushed 
out and formed. These are, when potting 
is finished, stood in frames close together 
and kept close and shaded until new roots 
are emitted and the foliage begins to de- 
velop. To induce the corms to break 
strongly and freely they are syringed twice 
daily. The older corms or such as were 
raised in 1911 are discarded. 

General work. — Pelargoniums of the 
Regal type are, as they pass out of bloom, 
stood in the open in full sun to undergo a 
thorough ripening of the wood. When the 
foliage begins to fade, water is gradually 
withheld, and finally the pots are for a 
time laid on their sides. . A small collec- 
tion of the florist’s Auricula will be moved 
to cooler quarters on the north side of a 
wall. Indian Azaleas, having completed 
their growth, will now be taken outdoors 
and stood on a bed of ashes, where they 
will experience sufficient shade cast by 
neighbouring trees to prevent the foliage 
sustaining any harm. The same site is also 
utilised for other subjects that are forced 
during the winter and which require a 
season of rest outdoors. Some large Palms 
and -.specimen Clivias are also accorded 
similar treatment during the summer. As 
the leaves on Callas are gradually dying 
away watering is being lessened, and will, 
as the plants go to rest, cease altogether. 
The pots are stood in full sun, the crowns 
experiencing a thorough rest and becoming 
well ripened. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Vinery.—To keep the bunches of 
ripe Grapes in good condition for as long 
a time as possible some light shading will 
be required; the shading may consist of 
any light covering such as tiffany, or 
stippling the glass. A circulation of air 
must be allowed at all times, according to 
the weather conditions. In damp weather 
it is an advantage to warm the hot-water 
pipes slightly, as the dry air will keep the 
berries free from condensed moisture. 

Late Vineries.—The final thinning of all 
late Grapes should no longer be delayed, 
as there is great danger of damaging the 
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berries if this work is delayed. See tha} 
the roots are well supplied with moisture 
and plenty of stimulants given till th 
berries are colouring well. If not already 
done, apply.a good mulch of rotten manur 
to the border. fF ire-heat should be dis 
pensed with as much as possible, ani 
during fine, genial weather an abundaned 
of air may be admitted through both th 
top and bottom ventilators. 

Chrysanthemums will now be finally 
pctted. The compost for this potting con 
sists of three parts good fibrous loam, on: 
part horse manure and finely-sifted leaf 
mculd, a small quantity of wood-ashes 
crushed oyster-shells, and coarse sand 
To each barrow-load of this compost add 
an §-inch potful of soot and the sam 
guantity of bone-meal. After potting, i 
the weather is hot and dry the pots ma: 
be plunged in ashes. The plants must no 
be allowed to suffer from want of water 
especially as the pots, become filled wit! 
roots, at which time they should be regu 
larly supplied with stimulants. Syring 
the plants regularly, occasionally usin; 
some approved insecticide as a preventiy 
of insect pests. The stopping of th 
plants must be done according to circum 
stances. If the plants are required t! 
flower late in the season they should b 
stopped until the end of July. 


Souvenir de fa Maimaison Carnations 
—Old plants that have finished flowerin) 
and are not required for cultivatio 
another season may be planted out in a 
unheated frame for layering. By this sys 
tem the plants are enabled to increns 
their vitality before the shoots have to b 
regged down as layers. A compost 0 
leam, leaf-mould, and sand is suitable fo 
the planting of the specimens; also for th 
layering of the shoots. Syringe the plant 
twice. a day and ventilate the frame 
freely. After the shoots have bee 
layered the frames should be shaded froi 
sunshine and kept close for a week or so. 

Liliums.—As the earlier-flowering batch 
of these plants come into bloom they ar 
removed from the house in which the 
have been gently forced to a cool and shad 
house, where the blooms last in good Cor 
dition much longer than in a close an 
warm atmosphere. Any further top-dress 
ings necessary for plants of later batehe 
should now be given, and a stake afforde 
each plant as required. ‘The latest plant 
are now placed out of doors under a nort 
wall. These will furnish flowers late i 
the autumn. 

Schizanthus seedlings have been trans 
ferred to small pots in a compost of fin 
loam, leaf-mould, wood-ashes, and silve 
sand. Place in a cold frame close to th 
glass and shade from bright sunshine. 

Clerodendron fallax.—Young plants ¢ 
this handsome species must not be allowe 
to suffer from any check likely to caus 
injury to the leaves. Therefore, until th 
plants are in their flowering-pots the 
should not be allowed to become roo 
bound. Plenty of atmospheric moisture } 
necessary to this plant during the seaso 
of growth. Encourage the plants to mak 
short - jointed growths by giving ther 
a position near to the glass. As th 
plants commence to bloom they must b 
placed in a drier and cooler house or th 
partially-opened flowers will damp off. 

Calanthes are now growing vigorousl) 
and most of them need plentiful supplie 
of water; but very great care is exercise 
in applying water to plants not yet wel 
established. The best-rooted plants ar 
afforded, at alternate waterings, wea 
liquid manure made from cow-dung. Th 
strength of the liquid will be increased @ 
growth advances, thus favouring the n 







































































velopment of stout, healthy pseudo-bul 
and strong flower-spikes. 
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Plants growing in vases require water- 
ing at regular intervals, making sure that 
ithe whole of the soil is sufficiently moist, 
| for the plants’ well-being. During showery 
‘weather the foliage of the plants throws 
‘off the greater proportion of rain, and 
_unless the rainfall is very heavy only 
‘enough to moisten the surface of the soil 
‘will enter the vases. Most vase plants 
will now require some manurial assistance, 
“When liquid manure is used the outside 
‘of the vases should be rinsed with clear 
water after the manure has been applied. 
‘At the time of writing the weather in this 
‘locality is very dry with continuous north- 
‘east winds, and it has been necessary to 
-apply copious waterings to most plants. 


Broccoli. — Early Broccoli should be 
planted without delay on moderately rich 
ground. Allow sufficient space between 
the rows to keep the plants from becoming 
drawn. Make the soil firm about the roots, 
and if the weather is dry water freely. 
Late varieties of Broccoli may be planted 
a fortnight later in ground that is not too 
rich, in order to promote the growth of 
hardy plants to withstand the winter. 


Onions that were raised in heat and 
planted out to produce large bulbs will 
‘need judicious feeding and plenty of water 
for some time to come, but great care must 
be taken not to be too liberal in feeding, 
and especially in applying patent manures, 
which are very yaluable when properly ap- 
plied, but if used injudiciously more harm 

| than good may result. 

Parsley sown for winter use will now be 
ready for thinning, leaving the plants at 
6 inches apart. In September the whole 
plantation will be cut close to the ground 
to encourage short stems which will stand 
_ the winter. 

General work.—Every opportunity should 
be taken to clear the ground of weeds, 
which should never be allowed to develop 
their seeds. The stirring of the soil is a 
most valuable operation, not only as a 
means of destroying weeds, but also for 
conserving the moisture in the soil during 
seasons of drought. When watering is 
necessary it should be done thoroughly, 
and as far as practicable in the evening. 

FF, W. GALLOP. 








SCOTLAND. 

It is now possible to formean opinion as 
to the fruit crops, and a walk round the 
walls reveals a very gratifying state of 
affairs. Almost without exception the 
trees carry such heavy crops that, in the 
case of 

Plums-.and of Pears especially, thinning 
will have to be resorted to. In the case 
of Plums, where specially fine individual 
fruits are wanted, the thinning will be 
lather severe, but for every-day use less 
drastic treatment will suffice. In the 
thinning of such fine Plums as Kirke’s, 
Oullin’s Golden Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
and other choice kinds, a single fruit from 
€very cluster at intervals of 4 inches will 
yield specimens fit for the exhibition 
bench. With respect to 


Pears, thinning is, of course, largely 


regulated by the size of the fruits. Large 
varieties, such as Pitmaston Duchess, 


Souy. de Congrés, and Ma rguerite Marillat 
Raturally require more space than such 
kinds as Winter Nelis, Hessle, and similar 
Pears. In respect of the distance at which 
to thin the large Pears mentioned above, I 
find that, approximately, 9 inches from 
fruit to fruit gives good results. Such 
usually heryy croppers as Bon Chrétien 
and Beurré Giffard may also be advan- 
tageously thinned, but even if allowed to 
Carry a heavy crop, these two yarieties, as 
& Tule, will produce fruit of a very useful 
size without much thinning. In all cases 











the thinning is done gradually, and, natur- 
ally, the badly-placed and unshapely fruits 
are removed first. 

Peaches and Nectarines on south walls 
are most encouraging. The set upon 
Nectarine Humboldt is phenomenal, and it 
may here be said that this fine Nectarine, 
both during the present season and last 


season, has been absolutely free from 
blister. Stanwick Elruge is less affected 


than is Lord Napier, while that variety is 
not so badly blistered as Goldoni, which 
is suffering badly. Peach Hale’s Early is 
now approaching the stoning stage; 
Stirling Castle and Dymond are in the 
course of being thinned. During the week 
mildew has shown itself upon an old tree 
of Royal George, and this is being dealt 
with by dressings of flowers of sulphur. 
Watering has become needful, and as much 
interest is taken in the wall-fruit; other 
work has been made of secondary import- 
ance, in order that no check may be given 
to the trees from lack of moisture. Mulch- 
ing is being carried out in the case of 
trees not previously attended to, not so 
much for its manurial properties as to con- 
serve moisture. During watering a slight 
dressing of artificial manure is being given. 

Morello Cherries have set freely. Some 
of the trees are of great age, but, never- 
theless, they annually carry heavy crops. 
They, too, will in turn receive water unless 
rain soon comes. Apples and Pears, in 
the open, are also setting freely, and full 
crops are anticipated. 

Vegetable garden.—It is very interest- 
ing to observe, in a dry period, the action 
of Seaweed upon Brassicas, more particu- 
laily upon Cauliflowers. Where Seaweed, 
either fresh or decomposed, has been used 
in the preparation of the quarter, growth 
goes on uninterruptedly during the hottest 
weather, whereas, when ordinary manure 
is used, the plants invariably wilt to a 
certain extent in the-hottest part of the 
day. Nor, as might be expected, does the 
growth of vegetables on soil treated with 
Seaweed become coarse during a wet sea- 
son, the produce always being reliable. 

Asparagus is now nearing the end of its 
usefulness for the season, which has been 
rather more prolonged than usual. Always 
in demand, one has to guard against the 
temptation to cut longer than is, if not un- 
safe, at all events rather detrimental to 
the crowns for the following season. When 
cutting ceases it is, in some (isolated) 
cases, the practice to allow weeds and 
Asparagus to fight it out. It is a mistake. 
Asparagus beds ought to be kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and during the period of 
growth and until the stems show signs of 
ripening, copious supplies of liquid manure 
or good dressings of an approved fertiliser 
well watered in will do much to pave the 
way for good produce in the following sea- 
son. During the week the hoe has been 
kept at work among all crops. Not only 
does regular hoeing keep down weeds, but 
the fine tilth formed, acts, in a Manner, as 
a mulch, and checks evaporation. A first 
sowing of 

Lettuce for late autumn use has been 


made. Cos Lettuces are not here greatly 
in favour, a red variety, Rouge d’hiver, 
being preferred. Successional sowings 


will be made for some time. More Peas 
have been staked—if staked is the word 
where wire netting is used—further sow- 
ings of Climbing French Beans and dwarf 
varieties of the same have been put in, 
and a final sowing of Chervil has been 
made. White Celery has been planted out. 
Owing to the dry weather this is entailing 
more work than usual in the way of 
watering. Water is never at any time too 
plentiful in these gardens, so that as much 
care as possible is taken to plant Celery in 
dripping weather. All late Potatoes. are 
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now cleaned and ready for the garden 
plough, while the earliest varieties in open 
quarters are now fit for use. 

Shrubberies, during the week, have re- 
ceived‘a clean up. The display just at 
present is very attractive. Among note- 
worthy subjects in bloom the Scarlet 
Thorns are striking and free. Azaleas of 
many kinds are showy, large pieces of A. 
mollis having been unusually fine. Weigela 
rosea, if old-fashioned, always gives a 
good account of itself, as does that useful 
deciduous Barberry, LB. prunifolia. Choisya 
ternata is full of its Orange-blossom-like 
flowers, thelater Rhododéndrons are showy, 
and the various kinds of Brooms contrast 
well with the foliage of evergreen shrubs. 

Annuals.—These are grown to a con- 
siderable extent, and, after thinning, pre- 
parations are always made for staking 
before the plants get out of hand. For 
this purpose small Spruce tips are used, 
varying in height according to the variety. 
The annuals are grown principally in good- 
sized beds, from 18 feet square to 5 feet 
square, and throughout the beds the Spruce 
tips are stuck rather thickly. The plants 
grow up through, and soon cover, the 
stakes, and the result is all that can be 
desired. Shirley Poppies, Eschscholtzias, 
Clarkias, and so forth are particularly 
amenable to this style of staking, and re- 
main in good order over a long period, 


when decayed flowers are regularly re- 
moved. Stiff-growing annuals such as 


Lavatera, Malope, and others, are gener- 
ally staked into a hedge-like row by means 
of stout posts about 4 feet in height, be- 
tween which tarred twine is strained. Of 
course, when the stakes are put in, weed- 
ing must cease, but if the beds are well 
hand-weeded before staking is done, the 
rapid growth of the seedlings gives weeds 
very little chance to make headway. 


BEES’ BULBS IN HOLLAND. 





Holland seen from an aeroplane, would proha- 


bly look very much like a gorgeous oriental carpet. The 
view reproduced above is part of a photo taken from the 
top of a reed stack. There are a great number of these 
stacks scattered over the country during the summer. In 
winter the reeds—a kind of small bamboo—are spread over 
the beds of bulbs. 

The Hyacinths depicted are just coming into full 
beauty, and will furnish their quota to the fine stocks of 
bulbs which the Bees will very shortly be offering for sale. 


BEES LTD,, 1748, Mill Gt., Liverpool, 
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Plant-houses.—Where brightly-coloured, 
fine-leaved plants—Dracenas, Crotons, and 
the like—are grown for house’ work 
they must be given as much exposure to 
the light as possible. If, therefore, it be- 
comes necessary to shade the stove, a place 
should be reserved unshaded in which such 
plants can be assembled. <A good quantity 
of the useful Indian Grass (Panicum yarie- 
getum) has been potted up during the 
week, and a further batch of cuttings has 
gone in. For specimen purposes a few 
Gesneras haye been shifted from 5-inch to 
9-inch pots. These are always useful for 
the purpose for which they are required. 

Coleuses do not seem to be so popular as 
was at one time the case, but well-grown 
plants are always attractive, and useful, 
highly-coloured stuff can be had in 5-inch 
pots. In such cases feeding and plenty of 
moisture are required. Cuttings in a close 
propagating-pit root in a few days at this 
season, and as Coleuses are of quick 
growth the desired size can soon be 
reached. A number of plants of Crinum 
Makoyanum has recently been attractive. 
Like other bulbous things of similar 
nature, these thrive best when pot-bound. 

Mandevilla suaveolens grows increasingly 
attractive, and its sprays are not without 
value for cutting. Seedling Carnations of 
the perpetual-flowering variety have been 
given 5-inch pots, Malmaisons continue to 
be useful, and double Begonias are coming 
along. A small house has been filled with 
Schizanthus, Abutilon Sawitzi, and Ferns, 
a combination which in previous years has 
been appreciated. The last of the Chry- 
santhemums have been repotted. 

W. McGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Roses pegged down (A. T.).—You may leave 
the pegged-down growths that have flowered to 
bloom another year, cutting back to one or 
two eyes in April any laterals there may be. 
We have found it, however, better to cut out 
the long rods that have flowered, replacing 
these with the fresh shoots. that have been 
made. Ideal Roses for pegging down are those 
like Climbing Captain Hayward, Ulrich 
Brunner, Mrs. John Laing; Climbing Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, and others that grow strongly and pro- 
duce erect growths with boldly carried flowers 
from each break on the pegged-down shoot. 

Arum Lilies (Thornhill).—lf you can only 
afford these plants cold-house treatment the 
flowering will of necessity be late as is now the 
case. In these circumstances, when you have 
no further use for their flowers stand. the 
plants in a fairly sheltered spot in ‘the open 
and gradually withhold water. At the end of 
a month place the plants. pots and all, on 
their sides, and keep them there without water 
for six weeks or so, and then at convenience 
shake them free of all soil, repot them in rich 
loamy soil, and start into growth afresh, sub- 
sequently, before the arrival of frost, placing 
them again in the greenhouse. The enforced 
rest the plants receive from the above treat- 
ment will be of material gain to them in the 
coming season, besides reducing to a minimum 
the cost of labour in watering and other 
matters during this busy season of the year. 


Keeping Zonal Pelargoniums dwarf 
(Stamp).—In order to prevent Zonal and 
show Pelargoniums becoming tall and leggy 


they need, in all stages, plenty of light and 
air; indeed, these are two of the most neces- 
sary features in the successful culture of all 


classes of Pelargoniums. The time to cut 
down show Pelargoniums is as soon as the 


flowers are past—say, in July or the first half 
of August. They may be cut down to within a 
few inches of the pot, and when new shoots 
are pushed out the plants may be repotted 
into smaller pots than they were in before, 
shifting them to their flowering pots early in 
the spring. When the plants are cut down 
the best of the shoots may be saved and put 
in as cuttings. The Zonal. varieties can be 
safely cut down at any time of the year, ex- 
cept in late autumn and winter, and the por- 
tions removed may be readily struck if put in 
as cuttings. 

Gladiolus The Bride (Thornhill).—This is a 
variety of GQ: Colvillei, and comparatively 
hardy. This notwithstanding, the plant is 
better lifted and rested, as often enough start- 
ing into growth in autumn the foliage is 
injured by severe frosts. If you are free of 
such, the plant may do you greater service 


permanently planted, and would certainly also 
flower earlier. When division of the roots 
(bulbs) becomes necessary, lift the_ clumps 
when the growth is matured in July or 
August. The bulbs may then be kept out 
of the ground, placing them in dry sand or 
in open, shallow boxes in a well-aired shed 
till required again for planting in October. fn 
some instances a second planting may be done 
in February, but.unless. you have a large 
stock and require a long succession of flowers, 
it is not worth considering. You might cer- 
tainly trench the soil before replanting the 
bulbs with advantage. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Barking trees (Somerset)—A good plan 
when this happens is to.mix some clay and 
rather. old cow-manure, and lay this on the 
injured parts, covering with thin sacking or 
strong canvas to keep all in position. The 
wounds will heal up in time, and, unless the 
bark is destroyed. deeply, there will be no 
appreciable difference in the growth of the 
tree. If you can clear a space round each tree, 
then your best plan would be to give as a 
mulch a barrow-load of good rotten manure, 
which will then greatly benefit the trees. 


Wistaria not flowering (Z.).—The Wistaria 
flowers best when old, and though your plants 
have been in position seven years, it is safe to 
say that they were neither very large nor very 
old when planted. As your plants appear to 
be healthy and strong and growing freely, ib 
seems but a question of exercising patience for 
a time. Once the plants arrive at a flowering 
stage they well repay all the care bestowed 
on them. In the case of the German Iris, it 
is very probable that the soil is exhausted, 
necessitating the division of the plants and 
fresh quarters. Immediately after flowering 
is the best time to do this. 


FRUIT. 


Plum-trees, black-fly on (S. G. Galbraith).— 
Your Plum-trees have been attacked by black- 
fly. On the first appearance of the pest you 
ought to have syringed the trees with an in- 
secticide,, as Quassia extract and soft soap, 
which would at once have checked them. We 
should advise you to syringe them well at once 
with an insecticide, and in the winter, when 
the leaves have fallen, syringe with the caustic 
alkali solution we have frequently given the 
recipe for in these pages. 

Air roots on Vines (M.).—The roots which 
break out on your Vine-rods are common 
under certain conditions, and are called 
air or adventitious roots. Whilst they remain, 
no doubt, they absorb moisture from the air of 
the vinery, but later they wither up and die. 
Really they originate in an effort on the part 
of the Vines to get good root-action, and it is 
evident that the proper roots are not supplying 
it. Your best course would be to lift the Vine- 
roots next November, add some fresh _ soil, 
wood-ashes, and bone-dust to the border, then 
replant more shallow. It is only by such 
treatment that the trouble can be overcome. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes scalded (I. A. 
Tomatoes are what is known as 
which is caused when the fruits are in the 
morning damp with moisture because the 
house has been shut up close and the sun 
sealds them before they are dry. Scalding, 
too, may often be caused by cutting away the 
foliage as one often sees done. Rich food is 
often given in excess, and without foliage to 
absorb such food it is forced into the fruits, 
causing bad flavour, spot, and scalding. The 
smooth varieties are much more liable to 
scalding than the corrugated kinds, the skin 
being evidently more sensitive. 

Winter Spinach (Ff. M. G.).—This in your 
district may be sown towards the end of 
August or the early days of Sentember in 
deeply-dug, well-manured ground... As_ the 
plants increase in size thin them out to 
9 inches apart, and maintain a healthy and 
vigorous growth by frequent surface stirrings 
in suitable weather. This encourages the pro- 
duction of an abundance of fine leaves for use 
every day during the winter. This winter sow- 
ing will generally afford good gatherings till 
nearly the beginning of June, by which time 
the summer Spinach may be had. It is of no 
use the second year. Seed must be sown every 
autumn, 

Tomato soil (J.)—Whether you propose to 
grow your Tomato. plants in pots or in boxes, 
or in troughs, a common method, there is no 
better soil than good turfy loam—sweet. and 
which has been stacked for three months at 
least, now well chopped up but not sifted. 
Mix with it one-sixth of its bulk of well-decayed 
horse or cow manure, and some wood-ashes or 
soot. In pots, or in boxes, or in long, stout, 
wooden troughs 15 inches wide and 8 inches 
deep, put some of the rougher parts of the soil 
at the bottom.. Also make the soil fairly firm. 
Of course, if you have none other than garden 
soil, use that from the vegetable quarters 
roughly sereened, with manure added as ad- 
vised. 

Onion mildew (W. Walkley)—The _ best 
remedy—indeed, the only one so far as is 
known—is the sulphate of copper and- lime 
solution. Get one pound of well-crushed sul- 
phate of copper or bluestone, tie it loosely in 
@ piece of coarse canvas, and place in a 
wooden tub into which are put to dissolve it 
2 gallons of boiling water. In a pail dissolve 
3? lb. of lime, and when that is clear pour it 
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into the tub with the other. Also dissolye # 
boiling water 1 lb. of soft soap, and add the 
to the other, also 3 gallons of water. With t 

mixture, when well stirred, gently spray t} 
Onions, repeating the dressing a fortnig} 
later. Spraying, the Onion plants with soa; 

water and then dusting with flowers of sy 
phur may check the mildew. A friend of ou; 
syringed his Onion plants with soft soap 
the rate of 3 oz. to a gallon of water with 

liberal addition of sulphur, and found that thj 
destroyed the mildew. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Soot in the garden (W. Walkley)—We kno} 
of no crops grown in the garden that donc 
benefit from applications of soot. Whilst ver 
destructive to slugs and other pests, it doc 
not injure the foliage if coated with it for 
short time. Of course, coating leafage with it e 
fogs do for a long time does harm. To a 
vegetable crops it is most helpful. It may } 
custed over the ground and be forked i 
before crops are sown or planted, while it ma 
be sprinkled freely over or amongst growin 
crops and be hoed in with good results. . Soo 
water makes excellent liquid-manure, and ma 
be used freely in the case of all growing crop; 





SHORT REPLIES. 





A. Llewelyn Roberts——Without seeing you 
Madonna Lilies it is very difficult to assign an 
reason for their failure, but from what yo 
say we fear they have been attacked by th 
fungoid disease which has been so prevalent ‘c 
late years and has worked such hayoc. If yo 
will kindly send a specimen of the flowerin 
stem, then we will be the better able to hel 
you. Major W. Burnaby.—As the materi 
you speak of contains tar, we should not cor 
sider it safe to use in the way you sugges| 
Its only use is for outside wood work.— 
Mrs. E. Anderson.—Yes, the Gooseberries ¢ 
which you send fruits and shoots have bee' 
attacked by the American mildew, and you 
best plan would be to grub them up and aj 
once burn them.——Scotch Rose.—We doubt i 
anyone could supply the own-root Roses yo 
mention, and your best way would be to pr 
cure the sorts you require and then increas 
the same from cuttings. Mrs. ‘Beach.—Y e: 
Wistaria multijuga will succeed with you 
We know a garden at no great distance fror 
you where it grows and flowers freely ever 
year.——L. A. B.—The only thing you can do i 
to ply the hoe assiduously, thus destroying th 
seedlings. Evidently the plants have bee 
allowed to ripen seed at some time, hence th 
trouble. Diabolo—We have never heard oa 
the Rose you mention, and have failed to fim 
the name in any Rose catalogue we have.—— 
Rosemary.—Seeing you already have Roya 
Sovereign, you cannot do better than gro\ 
President for mid-season, with Givon’s Lat 
Prolific as the latest. Plant as early in th 
autumn as you can procure the plants. An 
nurseryman who specialises in fruit-trees ca: 
supply the above. 



















NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—J. B. H.—Campanuli 
glomerata dahurica. G. H.—Corydalis litea 
——B. FE. Salter—Calycanthus levigatus-— 
Nancy.—Quite impossible to name from suc) 
a flower as you send us.——C. Champernowne — 
Cotoneaster. frigida-—T. W. H—1, Salle 
peruviana; 2, Diplacus glutinosus; 3, Cratz#en 
Pyracantha; 4,Scilla campanulata——G. M. F 
—1, Saxifraga granulata fi.-pl.; 2, Saxifrag: 
Feum; 3, Saxifraga Camposi (syn. S. Wallacei)’ 
4, Kerria japonica fl-pl——F._ G. _ Gat 
Geranium pratense; 2, Prunus Padus; 3, Sux 
fraga granulata; 4, Calceolaria violacea—-— 
H. B, M1, The Foam Flower (Tiarella cordi 
folia); 2, Heuchera sanguinea; 3, Sedum Sie 
boldi variegatum; 4, Veronica gentianoides 

. W. R—1, Tradescantia virginica; 
Spircea filipendula fi.-pl.; 3, Meconopsis cam 
brica; 4, Lilium elegans Thunbergianum.— 
P. A. B—1, Vinca major; 2. Weigela rosea; 
Limnanthes Douglasi; 4, Hemerocallis fulva 
—_—M. J.—-1, Adiantum tenerum; 2, Nephro 
lepis exaltata; 3, Celsia cretica; 4, Cyperu 
alternifolius.— J. P—Calceolaria violacea.-— 
J. Hammond.—The Yellow Fumitory (Cory 
dalis lutea).——Altaica.—Specimen quit 
shrivelled up, and impossible for us to name 
—__T. M. Skinner —The specimens were greatly 
withered. Why not have packed them mors 
carefully to reach us in a fresh state suita ble 
for identification. Specimens should also bé 
numbered for ready reference. The taller i 
probably Campanula rhomboidalis; _ the 
dwarfer is probably a variety of ©, linifolia 
W. O—Gum Cistus (C. ladaniferus); 2, 
Golden Ball-tree (Buddleia globosa); 3, Bleag 
nus pungens  variegata; 4, Ophiopogor 
Jaburan variegatum, 














CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





CARTWRIGHT AND GOopWIN, LrD., Kidderminster. 
—Descriptive Price List of Daffodils for 191/. 

RypER AND Son, St. Albans.—Catalogue 2 
Seeds for Summer and Autumn Sowing, 1914.— 
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Are black Poplars poisonous ?—Will yor 

please tell. me if black Poplars are poisonour 

as on two occasions when they have. bee 
lopped the gardener has had a festered hand 
—COUNTESS OF LOVELACE. j 





























"No. 1844.—Vot. XXXVI. 


‘JULY M1, 1914, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Blazya orientalis.—Flowering shoots of 
is come to us from Sir Frank Crisp. It 
an erect shrub or under shrub, closely 
lied to Vinea, and found in Greece, 
estern Asia, and Arabia. The flowers 
ry from bright blue to dark violet. 


Lithospermum intermedium. — A soft 
rple, pretty rock flower; a distinct and 
od rock plant, freer than some of its 
lations with their , ‘taking’? blue 
rwers. I have it under another name, 
it the above is the best for the garden. 
‘om Sir Frank Crisp.—W. 

Sternberg’s Pink (Dianthus Sternbergi). 
A graceful, deeply-fringed Pink, remind- 
g one of D. superbus, but with white 
ywers. The wild kinds of Pink seem 
ithout end, and one-half of the known 
nds would, well grown, furnish a rock 
iden, From Sir Frank Crisp. 


Galax aphylla.—This, which we know 
‘st for its winter use as a pleasant ever- 
‘een in the cut state, now comes with the 
aves margined with red, the nerves also 
dd, and bearing its little spikes of 
ywer. It is a charming and distinct 
ttle American plant, happiest in peat or 
afy soils, and apt to dwindle away in 
mpact, cold soils. From Sir Frank 
risp. 

The biue Nemesia is a joy this season, 
id of precious use in a varied flower 
irdeén as edgings and undergrowth in 
ily-beds. The delicate variation of 
jlours is charming. It is the best garden 
onual that has come so far from South 
frica—I mean the whole series of colour 
od not only the blue. The blue has a 
iré charm, giving us-a colour in summer 
lat takes the place of the Forget-me-nots 
ad other blue-flowered plants of spring.— 


‘Maples in flower.—I have flowers at 
resent on two varieties of, Japanese 
faple, Acer japonicum auratum and Acer 
iponicum palmatum atropurpureum, 
hich haye been here about fourteen years 
nd haye never shown signs of flowering 
efore. Japanese Maples, of which I 
ive twelve varieties, have been particu- 
itly good this year. I should be glad to 
how whether it is an unusual thing to 
ee them flowering. They do well here 
Very year, but I have never noticed 
Owers before on any of them,—R. S. 


JAMPBELL, Achnashie, Rosneath, Dum- 
arton, 
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Tropzolum polyphylium.—A_ graceful Robinias in midsummer.—These, which 


good in various posi- 
tions, on top of walls, on dry banks, and 
even below Roses as a running carpet. 
Some visitors who admire it say they fail 
to grow it, but it is quite easily grown 
lailure may be due to getting dried-up 
bulbs in autumn or winter. With me it is 
a true perennial, far hardier and more 
satisfactory than the tuberous Tropzolum, 
which often fails in cold soils. From Sir 
Frank Crisp.—W. 

Primula pulverulenta in Dumfriesshire. 
—Primula pulverulenta is splendidly 
grown in the rock gardens at Kinmount and 
Hoddam. At Kinmount, where there is an 
extensive rock garden with a water 
garden, there was a very fine mass of this 
Primula in a hollow at the base of the 
natural sandstone rock of this part of the 
estate. At Hoddam the same Primula was 
very fine along the side of a little rivulet, 
but with the bank about a foot or more 
above the level of the water. The addi- 
tional moisture at Hoddam appeared to 
give more vigour.—S. ARNOTT. 


Silene alpestris——A mass of Silene 
alpestris in the rock garden of Mr. WB. J. 
srook, of Hoddam, Heclefechan, Dumfries- 
shire, was very fine this season. On a 
visit the other day, I found this mass, 
some yards in circumference, covered with 
the glistening, pure-white flowers. Often 
as I have seen it in gardens, I had never 
met with such a large mass in such per- 
fect flower. It was in the best of health, 
and seemed to enjoy the conditions in the 
large, almost level division of the rock 
garden. Fine as is an_ ordinary- sized 
specimen, it is when seen in such quan- 
tity as at Hoddam that one can realise its 
value. It is easily grown in any light 
soil.—S. ARNOTT. 

Two fair Californians.—This year the 
Gentianette (Phacelia campanularia) is 
prettier than usual. Hitherto I have kept 
to it as best of its race, but this year I 
have Parry’s Phacelia almost as good, 
darker in colour, and looser in habit, but 
a pretty plant, too. Having grown all the 
known Californian annuals, I keep to 
these as essential in the flower garden, 
easily grown, and of which good stocks 
are saved by all the great seed houses. 
In the south it would be interesting to see 
if these plants would live the winter 


flower of the week, 





through from September sowings, as that 
is the best way with all annuals that 
endure our winters. It is, too, the way 
the plants sow themselves in their native 
countries.—W., Sussex, 


flower at a time when many trees are past, 
are picturesque and very valuable, but 
often neglected. I had to deal with what 
we call in this country a ‘‘ deep pit hole,”’ 
with steep and ugly sides—a mere mixture 
of clay and shale. It was hopeless to 
make it beautiful, so I thought I would 
close it up with a few of those Acacias 
and a seattering of Broom. The result is 
very good, and just now all the varieties 
grown—viz., Besson’s, Descaine’s, and 
kind with a Russian name and a droop- 
ing habit, are giving a good effect. The 
Mimosa-leaved one is a very graceful 
plant, keeping its foliage well into the 
autumn, * but is more fragile in growth 
than the other kinds named.—W 


Notes from Wisley.—In the Wisley 
Gardens just now the Japanese Iris (1. 
Keempferi) are particularly attractive, the 
banks chosen for them near water being 
a suitable spot, and the growth is of capi- 
tal vigour. In the borders there were few 
more striking plants than Geum Mrs. 
Bradshaw, of which there are big clumps. 
Delphinium Capri is worth noting as a 
fine variety of the dwarfer free-flowering 
kinds; colour, sky-blue, and single, This 
would be splendid in a mass. In one of 
the glass structures I noticed perpetual 
Carnations in nice form. There was 
nothing strikingly new, but such as 
Triumph, Scarlet Glow, Mikado, and 
Wivelsfield Wonder (white-edged pink) 
were decidedly good. Not perpetual 
blooming, but first-rate, is the yellow 
Cecilia, which has been generally fine this 
season.—H. S. 


Calochortus amabilis.—I came across 
the other day a fine clump of the lovely 
Calochortus amabilis, often known as C. 
pulchellus or Cyclobothra pulchella, in a 


Dumfriesshire garden. It is so seldom 
that one meets with really established 


plants of this species in Scotland that such 
a large, healthy, group was a revelation. 
This Calochortus has been in the same 
place for several years, and is not only 
growing and flowering well, but is also in- 





creasing. It is quite a pleasure to find 
this doing so well in Scotland. It is a 
charming plant, its glaucous stems from 
9 inches to 12 inches high, and equally 
glaucous leaves, each stem branching at 
the top and bearing three or four lovely, 
fragrant, bright-yellow, drooping flowers. 
In the garden referred to, and which is 
near the Solway Firth, C. amabilis is cul- 
tivated in a sunny part of the rock garden 
in light soil.—Ess. 
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Phyteuma orbiculare.— The soft, rich 
purple of this is sweet to see on hot days. 
It is a charming native plant, worth “a 
place in the rock garden, liking a dry, 
sunny spot and free or limestone soil. A 
native of chalk downs in Surrey and 
Wilts. From Sir Frank Crisp. 


Silvery Saxifrages at Hoddam, Dumfries- 





shire.—I have never seen finer Silvery 
Saxifrages than at Hoddam, in the rock 
garden of Mr. Edward J. Brook: Not 
only were they flowering unusually well, 
but the plants themselves were magnifi- 
cent in every way. The noble form of S. 
Cotyledon called islandica was superb, 


and the delightful little S. valdensis was 
covered with flower and exquisite in its 
leafage. S. Burnati was magnificent; S. 
Dr. Ramsay 
sprays of flower; S. lantoseana, 
parents, was grand. In 
Silver Saxifrages were 
The rock is limestone, 
plies of 


one of its 
brief, these 
simply perfect. 


limestone chips and old mortar 


are given about the plants and in the com- | 


post.—S. ARNorrT. 


Rosa rugosa repens alba.—It is not 
every day that one sees Rosa rugosa repens 
alba in really good condition. I saw a 
very fine plant of it in a Dumfriesshire 
garden the other day. It was in perfect 
condition, hanging over a high, dry, stone 
wall, where it made a charming picture, 
its habit shown to full advantage, and 
quite in harmony with its surroundings. 
It makes enormous growth, and, as a 
standard, is a splendid weeping Rose, 
although it is really finest in the position 


already mentioned, hanging over high 
rockwork or covering a steep: bank. The 


large flowers, of a good white, remind one 
of the blooms of some of the large single 
white Clematises. In some gardens this 
Rose does not appear happy. What is the 
reason? Is it a question of soil? In the 
garden to which I am referring the soil is 
stony with plenty of gravel in it.—S. A. 
Dianthus gallicus.—Very attractive at 
present—June 15—is a colony of D. galli- 


cus in the rock garden. The small, 
faintly-pink blooms, with their purple 
eyes, are very light and graceful, the 
petals forming, when fully expanded, 
almost a een pentagon. Grown in a 


shallow pocket, the drought has in no way 
been detrime FO to the plants, which, as a 
further drawback, are practically | sur- 
rounded by Thalictrum adiantifolium, 
which, if useful in the rock garden, is of 
an encroaching nature, and requires to be 


sternly repressed.—Kirk. 
[That sent for D. gallicus is too pinky 
for the true—i.e., typical plant—though it 


may bea seedling variation. One flower 
only has opened. No flower has opened on 
D. squarrosus, but while the foliage is of 
the correct glaucous blue, the example sent 
is both too ‘tall and too late flowering. It 
is not only one of the most miniature, but 
also one of the earliest ( May) to flower.— 
ED. | 
Pzonies.—A 
consisting of 
comes to 
Sons, 
few 


rich 
about 
us from 


gathering of these, 
two dozen varieties, 
Messrs. Kelway and 
of Langport. Than these there are 
more beautiful flowers, their frag- 
rance being as delightful as the soft 
colours and tints of many of them. For 
the garden in June. we cannot conceive 
any class of plants finer than these 
Ponies. Where they thrive, they will 
form luxuriant masses, and the flowers 
are so noble that any care in the way of 
keeping the plants well supplied with 
water in a dry time and, mulching freely 
is well repaid. Among those sent we like 
the following :—Doubles: Queen of Beauty 
(lavender-pink), Birket Foster (crimson- 
scarlet), Ernest Jardine (rose, very sweet 


was very fine with its long | 


and plentiful sup- | 
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canton: Swan ( flesh- Ralotee guard 
petals, centre primrose-yellow), and 
Dorothy Kelway (rosy-pink guard petals, 


inside creamy-pink). Singles: Orby 
(maroon-crimson), Millar’s (maroon), Mrs. 
Richmond (rich rose), Charybdis (rose 


with gold petaloids), and White Knight. 


Phormium tenax in flower in- Scotland. 
—I have a plant of the New Zealand Flax 
(Phormium tenax) in my garden in flower 
at present, and I should be much interested 
to know whether it is Common to have 
this plant flowering in the open. ‘The 
measurements of the plant are as fol- 
lows: —Height of leaves, 6 feet to 
6 feet 3 inches; circumference of plant, 
21 feet; height of flower-stems, 9 feet 
6 inches to 10 feet 6 inches, the tallest 
10 feet 6 inches. There are six flower- 
stems. The plant has been in its present 
position for about nine years, and it has 
never shown any signs of flowering before, 
It is on the bank above my garden and is 
quite -in’ the’ open.—R. S. CAMPBELL, 
Achnashic, Rosneath, Dumbarton. 


[Not by any means unusual for the New 
Zealand Flax to bloom, as may have been 
noticed from the many flowering specimens 
we have figured in these pages.—ED.] 


Cape Heaths.—‘‘ I. H.,’’ page 399, has a 
very interesting note on Cape Heaths. In 
it the writer refers to the lessened amount 
of interest taken in them to that which 
was at one time the case. True, there are 
a few varieties, principally those enumer- 
ated by ‘‘ H. H.,’’ that are still grown in 
considerable numbers, but many at one 
time well known sorts are now never met 
with. All of those mentioned by ‘' E. H.”’ 
belong to what are usually termed’ soft- 
wooded Heaths that are struck from 
young cuttings in late summer or early 
autumn. Many of the Heaths, especially 
those that have fallen away in favour, are 
what are termed hard-wooded, and for 
these the mode of increase from cuttings 
of the young shoots referred to on page 
399 is not likely to meet with any measure 
of suecess. They are propagated from 
cuttings of half-ripened or moderately 
firm shoots put in towards the end of the 
summer and covered with a bell-glass, and 
are wintered in a greenhouse temperature. 
They stand for a yery long time before 
roots are produced, and even when this 
takes place they need very careful treat- 
ment. ‘The great care required to keep 
these hard-wooded Heaths in good condi- 
tion will tell greatly against their return 
to favour.—K. R. W. 

Deutzia Vilmorine.—This was_ intro- 
duced to France in 1897, its first appear- 
ance in the British Isles dating some eight 
years later. Mr. Maurice de Vilmorin 
was the first to cultivate it on the Con- 
tinent, seeds haying been sent to him by 
the Abbé Farges from. Szechuen, and, 
judging from its behaviour up to the pre- 
sent time, it promises to be one of the 
most useful of the newer species. It is of 
strong growth and bears some resemblance 
to a Philadelphus in habit and general ap- 
pearance. Growing at least 6 feet or 
8 feet high, it forms vigorous branches 
clothed with rather broadly, lance-shaped 
leaves which vary considerably in size, 
some being nearly 6 inches long and others 
barely a third of that length. The white, 
shapely flowers, each an inch or so across, 
are borne in branched inflorescences 
3 inches or 4 inches long during early 
June. It appears to escape injury from 
frost better than the D. gracilis set, and 
its taller stature fits it better for shrubbery 
work. - Like other Deutzias, it can only 
be expected to give the most satisfactory 
results when planted in really good, loamy 
soil, and even then it is benefited by being 
given a generous surface-dressing of well- 














Jury 11, 194] 
decayed manure eyery second y 
Cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a ¢ 
frame during July or early August ¥ 
root in the course of a few weekd 
16 PT 


Character in our gardens and woods 
Among the endless variety of new thi 
introduced I see a danger of the amats 
section being over-loaded and {fh} 
enthusiasm damped, to the genera] jf 
and deterioration of the whole. We ws 
to make selections to suit each particy 
case, with regard -to soil and ¢lim 
especially. There are many things t] 
will thrive in Devon and round the son 
west coast that will be failures in the e 
and exposed parts of the north and mi 
lands. The Japanese Cypresses (Reti 
spora) make very handsome specimens 
Devonshire, but they do not thrive in - 
eastern counties. Of course, there are 
ceptions. For instance, there are favo 
able sites suitable for the planter of clio 
things in many otherwise bleak situatio 
On both banks of the river Mersey sp 
can be found equal to Devonshire, suita 
for the new Chinese and Japanese pla 
now being introduced. ~ I was _ specia 
struck by the way Hscallonia macrant 
grew and flowered asa hedge plant, whi 
here, away from. the sea or the shelter 
a wall, it is a rusty, miserable thing, }} 
it is possible to create favourable positir 
as regards soil and shelter. The diffienlt| 
are being got over by intelligent, persey 
ing amateurs by better cultivation, wh) 
includes more manure, and more attent 
is given to surface stirring with fork a 
hoe. I have seen many town and ueb 
gardens where Roses and other plants : 
well grown that were formerly misera) 
failures. Much of this is doubtless due 
the cheap gardening press and the inter 
that is taken in the work at the pres 
time.—H. H., Cambridge. 


The Spanish Broom (Spartium ji 
ceum).—Although common, a good 4d 
may be said for the extended cultiyati 
of this shrub, for it can be planted | 
places where many shrubs would not si 
ceed. Moreover, it has an’ extend 
flowering season from June onwards, 4 
it is rarely quite out of bloom before ¢ 
end of September, and during the great 
part of that time flowering shrubs a 
scarce. Found wild in 8. Hurope, it for 
a bush 6 feet to 10 feet high, its wid 
being determined by the openness or othe 
wise of the situation where it is growir 
and by the amount of pruning it receiy 
in early life. Its Rush-like branches p 
vide a distinguishing feature among 
other Brooms, whilst the golden flowe1 
which appear in racemes, are as large 
those of Sweet Peas, and larger than tho 





















of any of the other Brooms. ‘The ‘see 
are borne in flat pods, each 3 inches 


4 inches long, but a good crop of seeds 
only ripened in very sunny years, T 
leaves do not add much to the attractiy 
ness of the plant, for they are small ai 
not produced very freely; Spartin 
junceum should be grown from _ seer 
which should either be sown where tl 
plants are to grow or in pots. In the lath 
case the eyoung plants should be pott 
singly and kept in pots until they ¢aa!} 
placed out permanently, for they are be 
to transplant after once being plante 
Keep the points of. the shoots eut bac 
occasionally to induce a bushy habit, ar 
in after life prune the longer shoots hac 
a little in winter or early spring. Son 
people prune severely and induce a rathe 
dense, globular. habit. That, however, | 
purely a matter of taste. There is a for 
with double flowers, but it is not to 
compared with the typical sort for beaut 
of flower and general appearance.—D. EK 
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Mitraria is seen at its best where similar | 
conditions prevail. In the favoured parts 
of the west, and in a portion of Ireland, it 
is hardy, and the moist air is just to its | 
liking, hence good specimens are there met 
with. It is of a somewhat loose habit of 
growth, hence when grown under glass it | 
is seen to the best advantage when 
trained up a pillar, a wall, or some similar 
situation. In general appearance it is not | 
unlike a Fuchsia, the scarlet blossoms, of 
a somewhat inflated tubular shape, hang- 
ing by slender pedicels. It flowers, as a | 
rule, during the summer, and sometimes | 
well on into the autumn. Cuttings of the | 
young growing shoots root in the spring 


FOTHERGILLA MAJOR. 
‘nis, though introduced over 100 years 
go, was lost to cultivation in this country; 
ind remained practically unknown until 
‘eintroduced about twelve years ago. One 
‘ther Fothergilla, I*. Gardeni, has been 
srown for Many years, but it is of little 
-alue compared with EF. major, which is 
ound wild in the Alleghany Mountains, 
‘yhere it forms an upright bush 7 feet or 
feet high. The white flowers are borne in 
‘ense spikes from short, spur-like growths, 
md are at their best in May, though odd 





nflorescences may continue to appear | and early summer as readily as a Fuchsia. 
hreughout the summer. A _ pleasing | Like nearly all Gesneraceous plants it pre- | 





eature of the plant is noticed in autumn, | fers a compost, into the composition of | 


Part of a group of Fothergilla major. 


which leaf mould enters freely. It will 
thrive in a shady position.—K. R. W. 
Jamesia americana. — Although this 
shrub hus been in cultivation for many 
years, having been introduced in 1862, it 
is not very common and is only occasion- 
ally met with in good condition. Lay Ts 
found on the western side of the Rocky 
Mountains, where it forms a dense shrub 
up to 7 feet high. Here it is usually found 
from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, though it 


Vv 
sometimes grows taller. The white flowers 


for previous to the leaves falling they 
change to a brilliant golden hue. I, 
major is perfectly hardy, and succeeds in 
loamy soil or in light loam into which a 
little peat or leaf-mould has been dug. 
Cuttings of half - ripe branches, root 
readily in a close frame in July or August, | 
and although growth for a year or two is | 
slow, the plants make good progress after | 
attaining a height of 6 inches or 9 inches. 
Pruning is unnecessary, for it produces 
plenty of side branches without. checking 





the leading shoots. Dp. | are produced during May or early June in 
; a 3 | terminal clusters from the points of short 
| Mitraria coccinea.— This is a very] shoots formed on last year’s wood. As 
pretty flowering shrub, which in most the bushes are often 4 feet across and the 


Parts of the country needs the protection | flowers appear freely, such specimens are 
of a greenhouse. A native of the Island | yery showy. To ensure the most satisfac- 
of Chiloe, off the coast of Chili, where a tory results it is necessary to provide a 
deal of atmospheric moisture exists, this sunny position and good loamy soil. An 
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occasional thinning out of the older 
branches after flowering is very beneficial. 
Cuttings of semi-ripe shoots miay be rooted 
indoors, although they do not strike very 
fieely, and a surer method of increase is 
to layer the lower branches or raise from 
seeds.—D. 

Magnolia fuscata.—The Magnolias are, 
as a class, remarkable for their showy 
blossoms, but this cannot be said of 
Magnolia fuscata, as the flowers, which 
are small, are of a dull brownish-purple 
colour. Their one prominent feature 
their marked fragrance. Were it not for 
the perfume the flowers might, from their 
dull tint and the manner in which they 
among the leaves, be very 
readily passed over. This Magnolia 
blooms, as a rule, during the spring and 


is 





From a photograph in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 


summer. It is an old plant in gardens, 
having been introduced ‘from China in 
1789. The protection of a greenhouse or 
conservatory is necessary to its well- 
doing, although it is nearly hardy. Given 
the same treatment as a Camellia it will 
do well. It can be propagated from 
cuttings of the half-ripened shoots more 
readily than most of the Magnolias, but 
even these take a long time to root. In 
the Kew Hand List it is referred to as 
Michelia fuscatu. A second tender species 
of Magnolia, with very fragrant blossoms, 
is the small-growing M. pumila, a native 
of Java. This, which needs stove treat- 
ment for its successful culture, has globu- 
lar-shaped cream-coloured flowers. The 
fragrance is even more pronounced in the 
evening than it is during the day. This 
is alsoknownas Talauma pumila,—W. T. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


CORYDALIS (FUMITORY) OF 
RECENT INTRODUCTION. 
For general gardening it may be said of 
the modern additions to this genus that 
they are essentially .rock-lovying plants, 
largely, if not wholly, suited to dry and 
sunny crevices where, unburdened by soil- 
damp and excess of moisture, they make 
for themselves snug little homes from out 
of which their pale or golden-yellow 
flowers appear above elegant Fern-like 
tufts of grey or glaucous leafage. ‘The 
same is equally true of the common wall 
Fumitory (C. lutea), since the plant ap- 
pears to better advantage from out the 
erevice of rock or wall than it does grow- 
ing in more open ground, though in this 


case the plant is not at all fastidious. In 
the dry stone walls which constitute the 
fences throughout Gloucestershire and 
other west-midland counties this species 
is often seen. Dwarfed it may be by rea- 
son of environment, but only more beauti- 
ful methinks; certainly always, though 
that might appear impossible, more free- 
flowering. In bed or border the plant is 
too luxuriant, and, as a result, fewer 
flowers are seen. All this is true of those 
recently introduced, though in some of 
them there is more than a suspicion of 
tenderness, particularly when grown in 
soil in the usual way. In parts of southern 
England they grow and increase so freely 
as edging plants that some are frequently 
seen as such, less conspicuously good in 
grey and gold perhaps; hence the value of 
bringing them into subjection in the drier 
places of rock or wall. So far as increase 
is concerned, seeds, when procurable, con- 
stitute the better way, while they may 
also be increased both by cuttings and 
division. 
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be grown well in the alpine-house, where, 
with dryish soil and ample drainage, they 
will be seen to advantage. 
tection the plants are almost always in 
flower; indeed, perpetual-flowering is one 
of their strong points. 
the best :— 

C. CHEILANTHIFOLIA.—The name is sug- 
gestive of the elegant Fern-habit of the 
plant, the yellow _ flowers in racemes 
9 inches or so high. In autumn the foliage 
of this species is often seen with a reddish 
tint, when it is very charming. In 

C. OPHIOCARPA the flowers are coloured 


| sulphur-yellow, the elegant leafage red- 


dish late in the season. 

C. 
species is so well depicted in the accom- 
panying illustration that little need be said 
of its merits. It is probably one of the 
best of the modern Chinese introductions, 
and deserves extended cultivation. In the 


With such pro- | 


The following are | districts where chalky loams obtain, th 





rock garden it should always be given a | 


Corydalis thalictrtfolra. 


sunny spot. The flowers are clear yellow. 

C. TOMENTOSA is a glaucous green, 
almost hoary-leaved species having showy 
racemes of pale yellow flowers. A par- 
ticularly ‘pleasing species of 6 inches or 
so high. 

C. Witsont has rather fleshy, glaucous, 
green leaves and deep canary-yellow 
flowers in erect racemes. It is a charming 
rock garden species, though probably a 
little tender and requiring protection from 
winter wet. 

These are Chinese species of tufted 
habit of growth and flower freely. In 
addition, the very hardy Wall Fumitory, 
with yellow flowers, and its variety 
ochroleuca, with creamy-white flowers, 
both invaluable for rock walls, deserve to 
be mentioned. None, indeed, are more 
elegant, and none more ornamental for the 
purpose named, BH. H. JENKINS. 


Saxifraga Cotyledon.—The varieties of 
this species are among the more orna- 





These newcomers, too, may also! mental of the summer-flowering Rockfoils 








and deserve attention. Some of then 
like S. C. pyramidalis, are well know 
and all are of the easiest cultivatio 
thriving well in loamy soils freely inj 
pregnated with old mortar and sand, [| 


mortar rubble would not be require, 
though ample drainage is necessary in a} 
cases. Though of easy culture the plani} 
readily respond to a more generous trea’ 
ment, and those who wish to haye th} 
finest panicles of white, pink-spotte 


| flowers this race provides should eate 


t 


liberally for their needs. Just now th’ 
plant is completing its flowering, an! 


| around the base of the rosette will bj 
THALICTRIFOLIA. — This charming 


found a somewhat numerous array of of! 
sets. haying root fibres attached. B 


selecting the larger of these and prickin 
them out at once good rosettes will b 
formed by the autumn, the larger one 
flowering probably next year. 
importance 


A point of 


at this juncture is quic| 





growth and the fullest development of (hi 
leafy rosettes, since their subsequent 
flowering is always proportionate thereto 
I have also found, despite the fact tha 
these are sun-loving subjects, that * 
greater degree of progress is obtained b) 
growing the youngsters in partial shade 
and by pricking them out in a 6-inch dee} 
bed of loam, mortar rubble, and sand i 
equal parts the fullest development is ob 
tained at a minimum of cost and labour.— 
Ki. H. JENKINS. 

_ Growing Soldanellas.—I should be gratefu 
if you would tell me how to treat Soldanella 
with regard to soil, aspect, and amy othe! 
little fancies it may have, so_as to persuad¢ 
it to flower on a rock garden. I have known 1! 
flowered in pots, but do not wish to try that. 


want it to make itself at_ home and be happy 
in a more natural way.—SoOLDANBLLA. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with desoripion 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture ana 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium vo, 153. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Bidds 
London, W.C, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

| CALCEOLARIA STEWARTI. . 

‘gs Calceolaria, which we understand is 
‘American origin, was given an award of 
‘rit at the Chelsea show of the Royal 
srticultural Society on May 19. It is, as 
iy be seen by the illustration of a plant 





Ci alceolaria Stewartt. 


re give to-day, very free-flowering, and its 
eneral appearance would suggest that C. 
Jantaginea was one of the parents. The 
irge, rugose leaves lie flat on the soil, the 
ntire height of the plant when in flower 
eing about a foot. The flowers are rich 
vellow. It should prove useful for the 
onservatory, and in some districts may 
s bly be grown successfully in the open 
ipo. | 
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ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 


I ENCLOSE a plant of a Zonal Pelargonium. 
Will you please teli me why my plants are so 
small and why the bottom leaves fall off? | 
Some plants are not so healthy as the one I 
send. I take about 1,000 cuttings, and have 
had this strain eight years. Does a strain | 
deteriorate? I put four cuttings into a pot, | 
then later on a single plant into a 4-inch pot. | 
Should they not again be put into still larger 








pots? If you buy Geraniums, they are always 
in a larger pot.—GERANIUM 


[As far as our experience goes a strain 
of Pelargonium does not deteriorate after 
being grown year after year from cuttings 
in'the same place. You ask what sized 
pot the plants should be grown in. Pre- 
sumably they are required for the flower 
garden, although you do not say so. In 
that case pots 4 inches in diameter are suf- 
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| ones must be employed. 
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ficiently large, although, of course, if they 
are needed for flowering in pots larger 
Good plants for 
greenhouse decoration May be grown in 
pots from 5 inches to 6 inches in diameter. 

In your later communication you say 
the cuttings, after being struck, were 
potted singly into 5-inch ones. This is 
certainly a larger pot than is required, for 


From a photograph in Messrs, H. B. May and Sons? 
nursery at Edmonton. 


no plants, and particularly Pelargoniums, 
succeed with a large mass of soil around 
the roots. Four-inch pots would have been 
ample. With regard to the question con- 
cerning the pinching out of the point of 
the shoot, that will depend to a great 
extent upon the variety, aS some are more 
prone to a bushy habit than others. In- 
dividuals, too, vary in this respect, and 
even if the pinching is not universal, any 
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that show a tendency to run up tall may 
be so treated. 
After all there comes the very important 
question—namely, the cause of your 
plants behaving in such an unsatisfactory 
manner. Various surmises may be 
indulged in, and all of them possibly wide 
of the mark. In the first place, is there 
any possibility of a deleterious substance 
being mixed with the potting compost? If 
any other. plants have been potted in the 
same soil, and are thriving, this sugges- 
tion will, of course, be dispelled. It is 
quite possible that they are suffering from 
an excess of moisture at the roots, a thing 
that might readily happen when cuttings 
are potted off singly into 5-inch pots. The 
conditions under which they were kept 
during the winter may have had a good 
deal to do with their present state, for the 
fact that they flowered so freely at that 
season would suggest that they were kept 
too warm, and consequently they have 
been in a state of excitement so long that 
they are unable to respond to the stimu- 
lating influence of spring. Pelargoniums 
intended for planting out should be kept 
at a temperature during the winter of 
45 degs. to 50 degs., with a fairly dry 
atmosphere. Plenty of air may be given 


during mild weather. Of course, for 
winter blooming they must be kept 


warmer. We know from experience that 
low pits by the side of a greenhouse often 
get very hot when the heat is turned on. 
Having exhausted all the possibilities of 
the cause of your non-success we hope you 
will find this answer of service to you.] 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Rhodanthe Manglesi.—This is an annual, 
and seeds are readily procured. The 
variety alba is very pretty, but I prefer 
the charming pink of the typical form. In 
order to obtain good plants at this season 
the seed should be sown in the greenhouse 
in early spring in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. Directly the seed shows 
signs of germinating, the pans or boxes in 
which it is sown should be well exposed 
to light and air in order to ensure good 
sturdy growth. When the first true leaf 
appears the young plants may be put into 
their flowering pots, for which purpose 
5-inch pots are well suited. Hight plants 
to a pot will form a very effective clump. 
The main points in the culture of this 
Rhodanthe are to give plenty of light and 
air to encourage a sturdy habit ‘of growth, 
and also an occasional stimulant as the 
pots get well filled with roots. Some sup- 
port, too, will be needed, the best method 
being to put ‘four sticks around the edge 
of the pot and join them to each other 
with some green thread.—K. R. W. 
Cyrtanthus angustifolius.— This bul- 
bous plant, with its tuft of Grass-like 
leaves, which is well over-topped by an 
umbel of curved, tubular-shaped flowers, 
borne on an erect stem, forms, when 
grown in masses or clumps, an exceedingly 
pretty feature in the greenhouse. In this 
particular variety the flowers are of a 
light scarlet colour, while in CG. Macowani 
they are of a deeper tint, and in CO. 
McKeni white. To these may be added 
the pale yellow C. lutescens. Various 
crosses have been made between these 
several kinds, and some pleasing varieties 
obtained. They, however, despite their 
desirable qualities, never caught on, and 
they appear to be less grown now than 
was the case, Say, ‘ten years ago. Off- 
sets are freely produced, and young plants 
ean be readily raised from seed. I have 
had seedlings flower in eighteen months 
from the sowing of the seed, but, as a 
rule, they take somewhat longer than that. 
When fully grown the bulb is about the 
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size of that of a large Snowdrop. © These 
Cyrtanthi are all natives of South Africa 
and will flourish in the same temperature 
as a Pelargonium. They are most effec- 
tive when grown in masses or clumps in 
deep pans. A few such are, except in the 
depth of winter, rarely without flowers. 
The most suitable compost should consist 
mainly of Joam, lightened by a little 
sand, and if the loam is of a heavy 
nature a small amount of leaf-mould. 
These bulbs will need less water in 
winter, but must not be thoroughly dried 
off at any time.—K. R. W. 

Hoyas.—The genus Hoya is a fairly ex- 
tensive one, but the species in general 
cultivation are but few. The best known 
is the Wax Flower (Hoya carnosa), a 
moderately - growing climber, which, 
planted against a damp wall, will often 
push out aerial roots after the manner of 
Ivy. It is also seen to considerable 
advantage when treated as a rafter plant 
in a warm greenhouse, especially where it 
is near the eye, as the rounded clusters of 
pretty, pinkish-white flowers, of a thick, 
wax-like texture, well repay close inspec- 
tion. It succeeds best in a mixture of 
loam and brick rubble, with a little leaf- 
mould and sand. Cuttings strike root 
readily enough if care is taken not to over- 
water them. This Hoya is a native of 
Queensland, whence it was. introduced 
in 1802. Perhaps the best known of 
the others is Hoya bella, a native of India. 
This is of smaller growth than the pre- 
ceding, and grown in a suspended pot or 
basket forms a drooping mass. The 
leaves of this are small and dark green, 
while the flowers, borne in clusters, are of 
a waxy-white colour with a crimson 
centre, which, suggests a ruby star ona 
setting. of white. Hoya Paxtoni is very 
nearly related to this, but of the two I 
prefer H. bella. _In a catalogue of stove 
plants of one of our principal nurserymen 
I note, beside the two species above men- 
tioned, H. australis (white, tinged pink), 
H. campanulata (greenish-yellow), H. im- 
perialis (reddish-brown), and H. multi- 
flora (straw-yellow).—W. T. 

The Australian Blue-bell Creeper (Sollya 
heterophylla).—In Australia this is said to 
principally occur as a dwarf creeping 
plant, but in this-country, under cultiva- 
tion, it is seen at its best as a climber in 
the greenhouse, though neat - flowering 
examples may be grown in pots if the 
slender shoots are wound around a few 
sticks. It can be readily. struck. from 
cuttings of the young growing shoots 
during the spring. and early summer 
months, and when rooted the young plants 
will grow away freely in a mixture of 
loam, peat, and sand. When grown as a 
climber in the greenhouse this Sollya is 
seen at its best in a small or medium-sized 
structure. During the summer this 
Sollya needs plenty of water, but thorough 
drainage is also essential. In particularly 
favoured parts of this country, such as in 
the extreme south and west, it is hardy, 
but, generally speaking, it must— be 
regarded as a greenhouse plant. 


Feeding pot plants.—Much may be done to 
improve the blossoms and to prolong. the 
flowering season of most plants in pots by ad- 
ministering in the middle of the summer 
something that will help them. It is not 
necessary to particularise the sort of stimulant 
to be employed, there are so many good ones, 
but such as soot which has been exposed to the 
weather, horse-droppings, and guano ought not 
to be forgotten, giving these after the usual 
waterings, and not as a substitute -——Woop- 
BASTWICK. 

Zonals for winter flowering.—One need not 
go to a very great deal of trouble in securing 
bloom in winter days. Plants intended for 
winter blooming should have all the blooms 
and buds removed, repotting any that need it 
in good-loam with rotted dung and sand 
added. The plants may be stood out-of-doors 


| Where the sun will have a chance of ripening 


the .wood.—WdooDBASsTWICK. 
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LILIUM REGALE AND L. SARGENT #} 
LitiuM REGALE.—As exhibitors of thi; 
Lily, under the name of myriophyllum ir 
1912 and as regale in 1914, we may, per} 
haps, be thought responsible for the com} 
plaint made by ‘‘ K. R. W.’? in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED of the 20th ult., page 40s! 
and we welcome this opportunity o0/ 
straightening the matter out a little. L 
regale was discovered and first collected 
by Wilson in 1908, when travelling fo) 
Messrs. Veitch in Western China, but th: 
bulk of this species now in cultivation ij 
part of a second batch of bulbs collected 
in 1910 when Wilson was trayelling fo; 
the Arnold Arboretum. We find it th 
hardiest and most distinct Lily in our col 
lection. In America it has withstood 42 degs 
Fahr. of frost. Mr. Grove has said of it 
‘“‘Tmpervious to winter wet and indifferen: 
to the worst that our climate has ye 
given it,’? and, again, ‘‘ Possibly the mos’ 
satisfactory of all modern Lilies, seem 
ingly easy to manage and not fastidious 
a wonderful bloomer and an _ equally 
wonderful seeder.’’ When recently ex 
amining some bulbs that we had plantec 
in the north of France we were surprisec 
at the fine growth that they had mad¢ 
under adverse winter conditions which hac 
killed a large number of L. speciosum. IL 
regale was found wild in heavy soils, an 
the Chinese grow it over their porches i} 
dry clay. It needs loam, lime, and sun} 
shine, and must not be treated as a pea! 
or woodland plant. The Kew authorities 
attached the name myriophyllum (Fran 
chet) to Messrs. Veitch’s plants, anc 
although it was soon recognised. that this 
name could only be provisional, it was ii 
commerce under that name until last year 
when Wilson re-christened it L. regale 
The true myriophyllum of Franchet was 
found by Delayvay in 1888 and distribute 
by Max Leichtlin in 1905, but so far as we 
know it is no longer in commerce: It is 
quite distinct from L. regale, having the 
white, flattened bulbs of -L. longiflorun 
and L. Browni, whereas lL. regale has 
the ovoid, pointed purple bulbs of L 
sulphureum and L. Sargente, and the 
flowers are sub-erect. L. Sargent re: 
ceived a_ first-class certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1905, ané 
it was with the hope of receiving the same 
award for L. regale, a finer and a more 
easily-grown plant, that we showed it al 
Chelsea this year. The Committee un- 
fortunately appear to have been ignorant 
of its identity, and ‘repeated the recom- 
mendation of an award of merit which 
they had made at the International Show 
in 1912. 

Litium SARGENTZ (Mrs. Sargent’s Lily). 
—-The nomenclature of this Lily has un- 
fortunately been similarly bungled. Its 
history in our gardens is practically 
identical with that of regale, as it was 
collected first for Messrs. Veitch in 108 














and afterwards on the. expedition tor 
the Arnold Arboretum. Wilson says 
of it that though obviously allied to 


several other species it is very distinet 
from all. It is nearest to L. regale, which 
is dwarfer, has its leaves more densely 
crowded, bears no bulbils, and is of & 
different fragrance. ‘* Side by side the 
plants can never be confused, so different 
are they in general appearances.Y lL. 


regale, with us, is a July Tilyae & 
Sargentee is taller and = stronger, and 


flowers two or three weeks later. Indeed, 
last year we heard of L. Sargentse and 
L. sulphureum flowering together, and Mr. 
Grove suggests that they may be botani- 
cally identical or merely geographical 
forms of the same Lily. Both L. regale 
and 1. Sargente are apparently variable 
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\eies. We have heard of bulbils on L. 
‘ale, and Mr. Scrase-Dickens in 1913 
iiwed before the Royal Horticultural 
ety’s Scientific Committee a plant of 
argent bearing L. regale foliage and 
Jant raised from a bulbil showing part 
' Sargente and part L, myriophyllum 
yage. It has also been suggested that 
k figure of L. myriophyllum in Mr. 
line's) * Lilies”’ is, in reality, L. 
gente. lL. Sargente is a very fine 
| den Lily, though perhaps not so amen- 
'e as L. regale to the vagaries of our 
'; winters and springs. Wilson de- 
jibes it as a vigorous grower, perfectly 
dy, and destined to become one of the 
'st widely cultivated and appreciated of 
family. When first flowered by Messrs. 
“teh the Kew authorities thought this 
‘pe Baker’s Browni leucanthum. It was 


; 
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A TINY EVERLASTING. 
(H®LICHRYSUM BELLIDIOIDES.) 
Tuts little charmer is a good addition to 
the rock garden or any dry bank where it 
may not be over-run by coarser plants. It 
is grown on a raised border in the full 


sun, is of easy increase, and a rapid 
grower. Beside it grew a plant of 


Meconopsis integrifolia. 





MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS AT 
TAPLOW. 
For nearly a score of years we were in 
the habit of seeing the rich and brilliant 
displays of Daffodils and Tulips which the 
Messrs. Barr had gathered together at 
Surbiton, but not before the present sea- 
son had we seen these flowers in their 
new home at Taplow. We see these 
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of soils, and that, maturing more perfectly 
perhaps, they are able to give of their best 
without stint. The Messrs. Barr, too, be- 
lieve that the Taplow soil will suit nearly 
all classes of bulbous plants, and they have 
now a three years’ experience of it to back 
up the statement. Taking the 

DARWINS first, and which constitute so 


| fitting a final to a wondrous race, one can- 


not get away from the indispensables as 
the roses might well be called. Of these, 
for colour, Clara Butt is still one of the 
most popular. Of delicate rose, richer on 
the outside and slightly tinged with a 
paler hue near the edges of the petals, it 
appears a general favourite. It is by no 
means the largest-flowered variety, though 
its excellent form and comparative earli- 
ness appeal to all. Loveliness, of deeper 
tone throughout and with whiter base, is 





Part of-a group of a tiny everlasting ( Helichrysum bellidiotdes ) and Meconopsts tntegrifolia: 


Lilium leueanthum that it was given a 
Sst-class certificate by the Royal Horti- 
tural Society in 1905, and it was in 
mmerce as leucanthemum or Browni 
aeanthum until Wilson re-christened it 
1912. The true L. Browni leucanthum 
iS the flattened white bulbs of L. Browni 
id no brown on the outside of the flowers. 

is a low-level Lily allied to L. longi- 
rum, not very hardy, and no longer in 
mmerce. L, Sargent, on the other 
ind, has the ovoid, pointed red-purple 
lbs of L. regale and L. sulphureum, to 
hich it is closely allied. Well marked 
ints of difference between L. regale and 
. Sargent are time of flowering, height, 
‘otruding stigma of L. Sargent, yellow 
pllen in L. regale, brown pollen in L. 
‘argent, and the more crowded foliage 
ad absence of bulbils in L. regale. 
R, WALLACE ANP Co. 





flowers at an exhibition and admire them) beautiful in colour and form, and stands 


for colour, fine form, or graceful outline, 


but to realise the best they are capable of | 


giving they must be seen growing, where, 


: . 4: a | 
amid congenial surroundings, the waist- 


Darwins, will 
fine presence, 
-yich colours. 


high giants of the race, the 
compel admiration by their 
great goblet-like cups, or 
Seen in the open nursery beds in their 
hundreds or thousands they are as a feast 
alone, albeit they are but a small part of 
an imposing whole, covering several acres 
of ground. ‘To my mind the most valuable 
lesson the visit revealed was the adapta- 
bility of the Tulip to widely diverse 
classes of soils. Lover of deep loam, and 
probably in this attaining its highest de- 
gree of perfection, the Messrs. Barr, both 
at Surbiton and ‘Taplow, have been 
afforded abundant proof that Tulips are 
just as much at home in the lighter classes 


| 





out well. Coquette, full rich rose, blush- 
white at the edges, and with blue and 
white base, was one of the most effective, 
a few thousand bulbs making a wondrous 
show. It comes as a succession to Clara 
Butt, and, seen in the sunlight, even 
though lacking the fine form of those first 
named, was remarkable. Queen of Roses 
is a noble variety, the richly-coloured 
flowers of rare substance standing well on 
stately stems. Rose Queen attracts by its 
distinctness. Massachusetts, another 
stately rose with steel-blue base, has a 
deeper colour on the outer petals. Itisa 
comparative novelty and one of the hand- 
somest of its tribe. Of the maroon and 
intenser shades that approach to black, 
Gipsy Queen, Negro, Black Knight, the 
Sultan (the nearest approach to black), 
and Velvet King are among the more 
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striking, their petal quality, particularly 
that of the variety Gipsy Queen, endowed 
with a fine lustre. Bold and imposing from 
every point of view and of nearly uniform 
colouring throughout, it is doubtful if a 
finer variety exists in its colour class. 
Gipsy Queen has maroon-shaded very dark 
flowers. A monster standing all alone, 
whether in stature or colouring, is Viola, a 
strangely curious name for one of the 
tallest of all Tulips. Its stately stems are 
each 8 feet high, the rich plum-purple 
shade rendering it most distinct. Of equal 
stature and even greater merit is Louis 
XIV., whose enormous cups are of a rich 
purple heavily bordered and flushed with- 
in and without, with golden bronze. There 
is nothing like it in the collection. Morales 
is a glossy flower of purple and white; 
Salmon King has a white base, its finely- 
fashioned flowers almost full scarlet; 
N. F. Barnes is glossy, crimson very rich 
and telling; Rev. H. H. D’Ombrain is glow- 
ing vermillion with a wondrous violet- 
white-edged base and perhaps one of the 
most brilliant of all. In the 


MAY-FLOWERING AND COTTAGE CLASS, 
such as Inglescombe Yellow, Gesneriana 
lutea, Mrs. Moon, and Hilen Willmott, all 
yellows, appeal by reason of colour and 
graceful form, the last two also charac- 
terised by length of flowers. Then, of 
course, in plenty was the indispensable 
Bouton d’Or, a pure golden flower, that is 
also among the latest to open. Golden 
Bronze is well named, and by reason of 
distinctness should be grown by all. Royal 
Crown appealed very strongly, the colour 
a glossy crimson-searlet within and with- 
out for about the one-half of the length 
of the flower, the remainder flushed or 
margined with golden for the other half. 
The base is also of gold. Thena great mass 
of Orange King—only a partly descriptive 
name—met the eye. There is red with the 
orange externally, internally the orange 
predominates. But it-is the merging of rose 
with scarlet and ‘scarlet with orange 
wedded to black anthers and a:golden base 
that, with flowers of fine proportions, 
makes it a noteworthy variety. For fine 
effect, perhaps, it has hardly any equal, 
and, moreover, it is sweet-scented. 
Chameleon, Dainty Maid, and Striped 
Flag are all more or less fantastically 
flaked, maroon, white, and other colours. 
Fire Dragon is equally fantastic, though 
done in other hues; while Columbus, done 
in crimson and gold, rarely two flowers 
coloured exactly alike, is, perhaps, the 
most strikingly beautiful and picturesque 
of all. Glare of the Garden is a fine glossy 
crimson-scarlet whose blackish gold- 
bordered base internally and long and 
shapely flowers render it both striking and 
distinct. It is, in its way, unique, the 
brilliant effect it creates defying descrip- 
tion. At the time of our visit (May 15th) 
it had hardly reached its prime, hence 
might well be accounted valuable as a late- 
flowering sort. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Show Dahlias with open. centres:—Two 
years ago I imported thirty varieties of show 
Dahlias, which have given every satisfaction 
with the exception of four, which throughout 
the season produced blooms with faulty 
centres. At first I was inclined to think this 
was caused by excessive heat, the temperature 
at times having been as high as 108 degs. in 
the shade, but, seeing that the others pro- 
duced blooms of exhibition standard through- 
out, I am afraid there is some other reason. 
The plants were grown under the following 
conditions: — Position fairly: open. Soil 
medium. Fair amount of manure. Oareful 
attention to watering during dry spells. Ap- 
plication of liquid-manure during flowering 
period, with regular attention to disbudding.— 
J. H. B., Pietermaritzburg, Natal, S. Africa. 


[A common cause of the centres in these 
flowers developing badly is through grow- 
ing from old tubers year after year. The 
longer they are cultivated in this way the 








quires peeling and cutting, it 
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worse they become.~ For the production of 
blooms up to a show standard there is no 
better plan than rooting cuttings each year. 
Possibly there are a few sorts naturally 
rather too double that will be satisfactory 
from the old tubers,,and this proves the 
truth of the first general remark. It seems 
to be only a small portion of the varieties 
in your case which do not please, and it is 
not unlikely that those particular sorts are 
unsuited to your climate. Hven in Britain 
peculiarities of varieties are noticeable. 
Perhaps one, or more, will be constant in 
giving perfect flowers in the north, but will 
fail to do so in the south, and vice versd. 
There appears to be no fault whatever in 
the way your plants are managed. ] 

Lilium davuricum luteum.—We hasten 
to make a correction in the note on page 
431 of your issue for June 27th. We 
showed this Lily at Chelsea this year, but 


the credit for exhibiting it at the Inter- ' 


national Herticultural Hxhibition in 1912, 
when the award of merit was given, is 
due to Mr. Amos Perry.—R. WALLACE 
AND Co. 





GARDEN FOOD. 


“COOKERY FOR EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD.’’* 
PurRsuine our notice of this book, we 
follow with the cookery of the Vegetable 
Marrow. At this time of the year, in 


almost any garden, Marrows are very] 


plentiful, and good use should be made of 
them. There is a mass of valuable food 
neglected in this way by. rich and poor 
alike, the common way being to serve it in 
a watery mess. The Marrow is as easily 
grown in our climate in summer as the 
hardiest vegetable, is a wholesome food 
when properly cooked, and more valuable 
than some of the more commonly grown 
vegetables. The various kinds seem about 
the same in value in cookery, but some 
prefer the compact forms as more nutty in 
flavour. 

Those who value the food will not allow 
the plants to exhaust themselves in big, 
useless fruits. If we want the seed of a 
favourite kind it is enough to leave a fruit 
or two for seed. But the seed is so cheap. 
The best way is never to allow the plants 
to grow the big fruit. In that way we 
secure plenty of tender Marrows. 


VEGETABLE MAarrow.—To have Vegetable Mar- 
row in perfection it should be cooked while 
still quite small, not more than 5 inches or 
6 inches in length. It can then be cooked 
whole, as the seeds have not begun to form. 
When cooking an older Marrow, which re- 
is better to 
steam, bake, or braise it, as boiling in water 
will make it very tasteless. The Vegetable 
Marrow is very delicate in flavour and easily 
digested. 

VEGETABLE MARROW WITH WHITE SsAUCE.—One 
small Vegetable Marrow, salt, and 4 pint white 
sauce. Wash the Marrow, cut it into quarters, 
remove the seeds, and peel it thinly. Cut it 
into neat-sized pieces, and throw them into 
cold water - until _ wanted. Then place the 
pieces in a steamer, sprinkle with salt, and 
cook them over boiling water until they feel 
tender and look. transparent. Arrange the 
pieces of Marrow neatly in a hot vegetable 
dish and pour the hot sauce over them. Time 
to steam, half to three-quarters of an hour. 
Sufficient for three or four persons. 

VEGETABLE MARROW WITH CHEESE.—Take one 
small Marrow, 2 gills milk, one small Onion, 
1 gill water, two or three Cloves, seasoning, 
1 oz. butter, 3 oz. grated cheese, one table- 
spoonful cornflour. Prepare the Marrow as 
above and put the pieces into a lined sauce- 
pan. Pour over them the milk and water and 
add the Onion stuck with the Cloves. Cook the 
Marrow slowly until it feels quite tender, then 
drain it and reserve the liquid for making the 
sauce. Melt the butter in a small saucepan, 
add the cornflour, and mix the two smoothly 
together. Then pour on the strained milk and 
water, and stir until boiling. Allow this sauce 
to cook for two or three minutes and season it 
to taste with a little white pepper, salt, and 
made mustard. Add most of the cheese and 
mix it~ well in, but do not boil again. 
Arrange the pieces of Marrow in a greased 





* “Cookery for Every Household,” by Florence B. Jack. 
London; T. 0. and E. C, Jack 67, Long Acre, W,C, 
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fireproof dish, pour the sauce over them a; 
sprinkle the remainder of the cheese on ¢ 
top. Brown in the oven or under the gril] 
the gas stove. Time to cook, twenty or thir 
minutes. Sufficient for three or four person: 


VEGETABLE MARROW, FRIED.—Take one gmz 
Vegetable Marrow, Lemon juice, salt, and 
little flour. Choose a young, fresh Marro 
wash, and peel it, keeping it whole. Then ¢ 
it across in slices about 4 inch in thickned 
and with a small cutter stamp out the gee 
and soft part_from the centres, leaving rip 
of Marrow. Put these rings on a plat 
sprinkle them with salt, and squeeze over 
little Lemon juice. Cover with another plas 
and let them stand at least one hour. Th: 
drain off every drop of water, and lay t} 
pieces of Marrow between the folds of a tow 
to dry. Have ready on the fire a saucepan | 
boiling fat.. Coat a few pieces of Marrow at! 
time with fine flour, put them into a fryin 
basket, and fry in the fat until they are bro 
and crisp. Drain on paper and prcoeey wii 
the remainder in the same way. hen all a 
ready, serve them piled up on a hot dish wit! 
a paper under them and garnish with slic 
Lemon and a little Parsley, Time to fry, fir 
to seven minutes each lot. Sufficient for fo. 
or five persons, . 


VEGETABLE MARROW, STEWED.—Take one Vege 
able Marrow, 4 pint white stock, one onio 
seasoning, one teaspoonful cornflour, 01 
dessertspoonful chopped Parsley, one yolk ; 
egg. Wash and peel the Marrow, removing a 


, the seeds and the soft part from the centr 


Then cut it into small square pieces and thro 
them into cold water to which a few drops ¢ 
vinegar have been added. Put the stock in: 
a stewpan and bring it to the boil, add tl 
Onion finely chopped, and allow it to coc 
about ten minutes. Drain the Marrow, ar 
add it to the stock with pepper and salt, | 
necessary. Put the lid on-the pan and ste) 
slowly until the Marrow is tender. Now stra 
off the liquid, put the Marrow into a hr 
vegetable dish and keep it warm. Return tl] 
stock to the saucepan, add to it the cornfior 
broken with a little cold water, and stir ovéd 
the fire until boiling. Cook for two or thr¢ 
minutes, then stir in the yolk of _ egg an 
Parsley, but do not boil again. Pour th! 
sauce over the Marrow and serve hot. Time 1; 
stew, fifteen to twenty minutes. Sufficient fc 
three or four persons. 


VEGETABLE MARROW AU GRATIN.—Parboil a Ma 
row (not too large) for twenty minutes, drai 
well, put it in gratin-dish, pour over goc 
cheese sauce, sprinkle with breadcrumbs, an 
dot with pieces of butter. Bake in sharp ove 
for twenty minutes. 


The following are methods, from anothe 
source, of cooking the Marrow. 


VEGETABLE MARROW pita f &  tabl 
spoonful of Onion and-one of Apple in butte 
add a small spoonful of curry-powder, 1 gi 
stock. Boil fifteen minutes, pass through hai 
sieve, season with salt, add the Marrow, an 
cook ten minutes. Serve with some wel 
cooked rice, plainly blanched and throw int 
cold water, drain very dry, and place betwee: 
two plates, and put into hot oven for =: 








or twenty minutes. 


VEGETABLE MARROW AND TOMATOES.—Take thre 
good-sized Tomatoes; take out seed, place in 
stewpan with one large Potato. one larg 
Onion, sprig of Thyme, and Parsley; fr 
together a few minutes, add 1 gill of stocl 
boil for fifteen minutes, pass through a hai 
sieve, put into stewpan, add one tablespoonft 
grated cheese, season, cover the Marrow, plac 
in oven ten minutes. ‘ : 

SAVOURY VEGETABLE MArRow.—Peel a Marrov 
cut it into convenient pieces, place them in 
stewpan with half a sliced Onion, spread ove 
with butter, and season. Moisten with’a litt! 
white stock and white sauce, and cook fi 
tender. Reduce the sauce to a glaze, add a pa 
of butter, a little Lemon juice, sprinkle wit 
chopped Parsley, dish up, and serve. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cooking vegetables.—In the article 0: 
the cooking of vegetables, at page 425 
June 27; I notice that, in referring to th 
Seakale Beet, it is mentioned that th 
ribs of the leaves alone are eaten. WH: 
waste the leaf? I have enjoyed thi 
vegetable all through the winter, and th 
green part of the leaf, cooked as Spinach 
is quite delicious. (This, of course, if th: 
leaves are used when young.) The ribs ar 
then less broad, but the result is two dis 
tinct vegetables of equal excellence off ony 
plant. I find that many parts of yeget 
ables are thus wasted in England. Have 
any of your correspondents tried cooking 
Rhubarb leaves? (taking care not to ust 
the ribs). Served in the same way 2 
Sorrel they are delicious, but again thé 
leaves must be young. The outer leaves 0° 
the Batavian Endive, unfit for the salad) 
bowl, are again most palatable wher 
properly cooked,—R. M. Bracny. 4 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


SOLANUM CORISPUM. 


W. D.” says this ‘‘is not available for 
neral culture.’’ It is really a precious- 
iivering shrub over a large area, both in 
‘ogland and Ireland. I have had it now 
'y many years, not touched by frost, 
| feet or more high, and a mass of flower 
| May and June, while, as may be seen 


| 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





EARLY-FLOWERING OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

| PLANTS put out in their flowering quarters 
| during April and May are doing very well, 
although in a few exposed situations the 
late frosts did a lot of damage. I know 
of gardens in the Midlands where young 
(plants in frames that were not protected 
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these soft young plants are sure to suffer. 
Some of the best plants that I have 
handled this season are those resulting 
from old plants divided about Easter last. 
These old plants usually develop a num- 
ber of young growths in the spring, and if 
such are lifted before the young growths 
exceed some 4 inches to 6 inches in length 
they may be pulled asunder with ease and 
divided with considerable success. Some 
six weeks after the division had taken 





Flowering shoots of Solanum crispum in a bronze vase. 


the illustration, it is very useful when 
and brought into the house. All who 
it ask its name. It is never protected 
any’ way, but sheltered by Laurus 
ilis from wind ; the soil a cool, heavy 
ne Where a place is too cold for it 
Y in the open it is worth protection on 
jvall. I think mine is the Glasnevin 
lety, but there is little difference in| 
uty. W. 
usser, 





| uot always hardened off as they should 


were irreparably damaged. Fortunately, 
these experiences are somewhat rare. 
Trouble of the kind I have just described 
is most unlikely with plants that have 
been reared under fairly hardy conditions, 
It is when considerable heat has been em- 
ployed in the propagation of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums that failure is 
likely to arise. The rooted cuttings are 


be, and then when late frosts of. more 
than ordinary severity are experienced, 





place (they were dibbled out into a cold 
frame) these pieces were represented by 
strong and sturdy plants that were a mass 
of roots when lifted previous to planting 
in their flowering quarters. Of course, 
all plants of the early-flowering kinds do 
not take kindly to this treatment. It is 
now getting very late to treat plants in 
this fashion, but by shading the plants 
from bright sunshine it is possible even 
now to divide the old plants. I have just 


| bought in fifty plants from a well-known 
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grower, who sent the plants absolutely de- 
void of soil at the roots, and some con- 
siderable time must elapse before these 
will become established. Plants that are 
growing freely should have every care and 
attention. At least once a week the quar- 
ters should be hoed over, thus aerating 
the soil and promoting growth of a de- 
sirable kind: The taller plants should be 
staked and securely tied, tying the plant 
where the growth is nicely ripened. 
Plants infested with green-fly should be 
dusted with Tobacco powder, this effec- 
tually ridding them of this pest. Do not 
stop the plants by pinching out the point 
of the growths, as this is quite un- 
necessary. A natural system of growth 


is better for these plants, 


and they are 
less likely to break with pressure from 
the wind. W.Vier 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS: DATE OF 
FINAL POTTING. 
THE inexperienced Chrysanthemum grower 
has no lack of advisers when the question 
of the date of final potting is raised. Some 
men will tell the grower that this im- 
portant work should be completed during 
May, and I have known growers of repute 
tell the novice to get his plants into their 
flowering-pots by the end of April. Ad- 
vice of this kind needs qualifying. <A well- 
known grower used to hurry on the vari- 
ous repottings so that the final potting 
could be done in the late spring or the 
earliest days of summer. This may be all 
right for a grower who has every conyeni- 
ence, but to an ordinary grower who has 
so many other things to grow it is almost 
impossible. Besides, the plants do’ not 
need this unduly early attention.  As- 
suming most growers inserted the cuttings 
of their Chrysanthemums in late Decem- 
ber. and throughout January,and the 
plants, so soon as the cuttings were rooted, 
were grown on steadily, mid-June should 
be an ideal time to carry .out the final 
potting. By this period the plants should 
be well rooted in either 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, and should be in prime condition for 
placing in the larger pots in which they 
are to flower. No definite date for this 
very important work can be laid down, 
however, as so much depends upon the 
condition of each individual plant. The 
final potting should be done just when the 
smaller pot is well filled with roots or, to 
be more accurate, when the roots are so 
numerous as to have largely used up the 
plant food constituents stored in the com- 
post in which the plants were last repotted. 
It is a mistake to allow the plants to 
remain in the smaller pots until the roots 
become unduly matted together. After all, 
the chief concern of the grower should be 
to get his Chrysanthemums into their 
flowering-pots sufliciently early to ensure 
the plants being established and thoroughly 
well rooted by the time the buds are 
usually developed. An unduly late period 
of potting militates against this. Growers 
should go carefully through their plants, 
turning eaeh one out of its present pot to 
ascertain its condition, and those that are 
well rooted and r 
should be stood in a batch by themselves 
to be proceeded with as_soon as possible. 
The others should be left a little longer, 
when the same process should be repeated, 
and so on, until the whole collection has 
been finally potted. It is only in this way 
that the date for this important operation 
to be done can be satisfactorily ascertained. 


BH. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

This is now 
going on and will be persevered with until 
completed. The plants, some 500, 
which will be grown in bush form, are be- 








sady for the final shift | 





all of 


ing put into 10-inch pots, the potting being 
done with the aid of potting rammers to 
secure the necessary solidity of the com- 
post. When completed the pots will be 
stood on an open space set apart for the 
purpose, the surface of which is coated 
with ~cinder ashes several inches wick: 
The pots will be stood in rows some 5 feet 
apart, and after a time posts will be let 
in at the ends of each row with some of 
less strength at intermediate distances for 
the carrying of wires to which the stakes 
supporting the plants will in due course be 
secured to prevent damage ensuing from 
high winds. <A large tank with a good 
water supply stands at one corner, which 
greatly lessens Jabour in watering when 
the pots become filled with roots and the 
soil dries’ quickly. The plot is fairly well 
sheltered, but not shaded, from the north 
and east, and enjoys full sunshine the day 
long.—G. P. K. 





ROSES. 





MALFORMED ROSES. 


I sHALL be much obliged if you can tell me 
what is the matter with my Roses. They are 
nearly all either hard and green in the centre 
or with no centres at all. Very pale Roses, 
like Frau Karl Druschki, are almost single. 
The plants seem very healthy, and there is a 
great number of buds, but they all open 
faulty.—J. R. B 

[This complaint seems to be very com- 
mon this year. My own Roses are very 
badly affected in the way described by 
you, and many of my friends in various 
parts of the country have told me of a 
similar-state of affairs. Many prominent 
amateurs have said that they have been 
quite unable to exhibit at any of the early 


shows on aecount of this trouble. The 
general opinion seems to be that un- 
favourable climatic conditions are the 


eause of the trouble, the late frosts pro- 
bably being responsible. for most of it. 
The buds were no doubt crippled in the 
very early stages of formation, while the 


dry weather and sudden changes in the 
temperature that we have. experienced 
have finished the work of destruction. 


The damage cannot now be remedied 
we can only hope that the later blooms 
have escaped. The best thing to do now 
is to cut away the forward buds and so 
give the later ones a better chance of de- 
veloping. ‘The advocates of late pruning 
find here a strong argument to support 
their practice, for it will be found that 
the more recently-formed shoots will give 
better results, as they will have escaped 
the frosts. 

With regard to those varieties that are 
producing very thin flowers we should say 
that there is some fault in the cultivation. 
It may be caused by insufficient pruning, 
in which case the strength of the plant is 
wasted on a lot of useless wood; or, per- 
haps, the bushes have had too little 
nourishment and the growths, although 
quite healthy, are not sufficiently vigor- 
ous to produce good blossoms. We should 
recommend a liberal application of liquid 
manure, not too strong at first, but in- 
creased in strength after a week or two. 
This should always be preceded either by 
rain or by a good watering with clear 
water. As in the other case the offending 
blooms should be removed. Although 
rather late now for such a course, it would 
really be better to cut all the flowering 
shoots to a good plump eye and wait for 
a second crop of flowers. | 


, and 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Mrs. Chas. E. Pearson.—One of the 
most - brilliant of the new Roses that I 
have flowered this year is Mrs. Chas. E 
Pearson. It is one of those Roses of so 
many varied tints that one finds it very 
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difficult to adequately describe it. The 
main colour is rich rosy-Salmon, most 
intense in the centre of the bloom, while 
the outer petals are fawn, flushed ang 
mottled with red and apricot tints. he 
blooms are of medium size, fairly long iy 
the petal, while the form is very dainty} 
with a fine spiral centre and of -good sub. 
stance. This Rose has a free, branching 
habit, and, although vigorous, keeps with; 
in reasonable | bounds. The’ dark! 
mahogany-coloured wood and fine liye 
green foliage give it an added charm, hu 
there is very little scent. The raisers 
Messrs. 8S. MeGredy and Son, wel 
deserved the gold medal of the Nationa 
Rose Society Hu. N. 

Rose Juwell.—Although introduced by 
Hinner as long ago as 1910, this Rose ha: 
not yet received the attention it deserves 
The flower, though very large, is by ne 
means coarse, as are many of the very 
large-flowered Roses. The bloom I hay 
before me measures 5 inches across, and 
this from a plant that has received ni) 
great amount of. attention. The ver 
large buds are slow in opening, but eventul 
ally they develop into finely-formed flower 
of great size and substance. As the bloor 
develops it takes the form of some of th 
older H.P.. Roses, reminding me of He 
Majesty in shape. | The numerous larg) 
outer petals remain quite compact, but aj 
they develop they assume a cup shape, rq 
vealing large numbers of daintily-arrange! 
short petals, The colour is creamy-whit 
in the centre, the outer petals almost pul} 
white. The fragrant flowers are borne 6 
very solid, straight ‘stalks, with pn 
tendency whatever to droop—a- ral 
quality in such a solid Rose. Jue 
would make a fine pillar Rose, for th 
growth is very vigorous and the habit fr 
and upright.—EGLANTINE é 

Rose Mme. Edmond Rostand. — Th! 
Rose, raised by M. Pernet Ducher, 
sure to become popular as a garden Ros: 
The National Rose Society, in its officii 
catalogue, describes it as being after 1 
style of Prince de Dulgarie, and it ce 
tainly does resemble that fine variety. 
is quite distine t, however, being of a mu 
deeper colour. |The flowers I have he 
this year have been very fine and solid, 
ssplendid form, and produced on good, sti 
stems. ‘The outside petals are pale files 
colour, deepening in the centre of tl 
flower to rich orange-yellow. The grow 
is vigorous and upright, and, judging t 
the dark-coloured leathery foliage, I shou 
think mildew. would not trouble th 
variety much. It can be strongly recol 
mended to Rose growers looking for a g00 
coloured Rose of solid build suitable f 
either exhibition or general garden wor 
—HGLANTINE 

Roses will 3 now be at their best. Gua 
against mildew and aphis attacking ti 
plants, and adopt remedial measures ear 
if these pests make their appearance. T 
appearance of the Rose garden will be e 
hanced if the plants are gone over once 
week, removing the petals of faded bloor 
before they fall, raking over the surfa 
of the soil at*the same time. In the ¢a 
of climbing Roses, when the flowers 2 
over the old shoots should be cut away @ 
the young growths trained in their plac: 
Take care that no injury is allowed © 
affect the young shoots coming froni t 
base of the plants, as these will forni 
the main portion of the supply of flowé 
next season. ‘Many of them will requi 
the support of stakes. Occasional applic 
tions of liquid manure may be made 
the roots, and frequent syringings Will « 
sist in keeping the foliage clean 4 

healthy. Plants growing under walls Ww 
need more frequent root waterings th 
plants in exposed positions, 
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used should be removed to lét the sunshine 
warm the roots, and by its action ripen 
the foliage and harden the wood. 

Among plants cultivated for their 
flowers only, Roses, Phloxes, Hollyhocks, 
Carnations, Pansies, Asters, Stocks, ete., 
are much benefited by a surface-covering 
of manure. It is possible, of course, to 
grow good flowers without mulching where 
the soil has been thoroughly cultivated, 
but there is a great saving of labour in 
the use of a few loads of manure spread 
over the roots, and when it is necessary 
to water during a prolonged drought the 
nutriment in the manure is carried down 


FRUIT. 


TRAWBERRIES FOR FORCING. 
most popular Strawberry for forcing 
she present time is Royal Sovereign. 
ish Queen and Keen’s Seedling were 
able in the past. British Queen was a 
jurite with me because it possessed 
‘gur and was a good traveller. During 
' time of forced Strawberries the 
ily was in town, and so it was 
issary tO ensure the arrival of 
fruit in good _ condition. The 
8 used were specially made for one 








































ny of fruit when arefully packed. to the roots, adding size to the blossoms 
/re are other good forcing Strawberries | nq health and vigour to the foliage. 
des those ‘eae fees gardener | well-rotted manure forms the best 
’ fav "Tes ‘4 J Vy ATE CATe- . 2 F : 
/his favourites, which, if they are are material for mulching. In many in- 
'y selected and well grown, will give 





stances, if more hoeing “and less watering 
were done the plants would thrive better, 
Mere 

SURFACE WATERING often does more 
harm than good, by the encouragement 
given to the production of surface roots 
only. The natural tendency of the roots 
is to go downwards in search of moisture 
in hot, dry weather. It is true in the 
case of fruit-trees’ that this downward 


sfaction. 

one has plenty of land, it is advisable 
et out special rows, 3 feet apart, to 
‘ide runners, either layering the plants 
small pots or using small pieces of 
» instead of pots for that purpose. It 
acessary in very dry seasons to water 
-} to ensure their proper development, 
the more quickly they are pushed on 








got into the fruiting pots” the| tendency, if it proceeds far, leads.to dis- 
er. I have used 5-inch pots for the 


organisation of growth and is destructive 
of fertility, simply because without 
warmth as well as moisture the wood will 
not mature sufficiently, to produce fertile 
blossoms. Hence the value of a mulch of 
manure on the surface over the roots of 
fruit-trees in hot, dry weather, to keep 
the roots within the influence of solar heat, 
so that the wood may be properly built up 
and matured. 

A mulch of some kind, either in the 
shape of a covering of manure or a loose, 
freely-stirred surface, is absolutely 
necessary for most vegetables, but especi- 
ally Peas, Beans, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
Celery, Globe- Artichokes, “Vegetable 
Marrows, Ridge Cucumbers, ete. To have- 
Radishes good and erisp in hot seasons 
they should be sown in drills, and the 
spaces between the rows covered. with 
short manure. In the use of mulch every- 
body will, of course, be guided by his own 
circumstances and the eharacter of the 
soil he is dealing with. At the present 
time there are very few gardens with a 
sufficient water supply to meet a hot, diy 
summer, and where the water supply is 
abundant the means of distribution are 
often inadequate. A few loads of manure 
will go a long way in mulching, and will 
keep things up to the mark with an occa- 
sional soaking of water. 


earliest crop, but they are too small; 
link 6-inech pots are the best size. 
‘tendency now is for big fruits, and for 
set the fruit must be large. When the 
fs are established early in the fruiting 
they may get a rest before forcing 
As. This rest is important and bene- 
|. There are several ways of feeding. 
ming loam of a good holding nature 
ailable, it may be easily enriched with 
ure, and the plants helped with liquid 
ulants when the fruits are set. The 
nation of the very earliest. batchesmay 
elped with a rabbit’s tail or a camel- 

brush, and the best of these early- 
ad plants can be planted out not later 
_May to produce a crop in September. 
ourse, the fruits or the blossoms must 
uinned to give size. BH. H. 


MULCHING FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES. 

ry weather the value of a covering of 
» kind of manure over the roots of 
ts is very great. In the fruit garden 
es on the Paradise and Pears on the 
ice will be much benefited by a mulch 
ood manure 2 inches thick spread on 
surface as far as the roots extend. It 
iffieult to keep. the roots sufficiently 
£ without something of the kind even 
‘1 water is plentiful and can be easily 
led. Watering at any time is not an 
ixed good. In very dry weather, un- 
the surface is mulched, the water 
lly evaporates, leaving the surface 
in a harsh, unfavourable condition. 
re the appearance of manure is ob- 
omable it is an easy matter to draw 
ra little of the surface soil and scatter 
fer the manure. When the latter is 
ed this will keep the birds from 
ering it about and making the garden 
ly during very hot, dry weather. It 
Xt to impossible to keep surface-root- 
Tuit-trees in really good condition in 
‘y time without mulching. Straw- 
®S are generally mulched down as 
a8 the blossoms are set, if not earlier, 
4 muleh of manure or even the lawn 
mgs scattered between the rows of 
berries add much to the weight and 
> of the crop. Wall trees, especially 








SUMMER PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 
In the case of espaliers, or, indeed, any 
other trained or restricted fruit - trees, 
summer pruning or pinching is very im- 
portant, from the power and control. it 


the bottom branches of the trees show any 
Signs of weakness, leave them unpinched 
for a season or two, but pinch more 
closely and assiduously the stronger-grow- 
ing parts, to divert the flow of sap into 
the weaker parts. By pinching the grow- 
ing shoots of trees the flow of sap may be 
turned in any direction. Pinching a shoot 
stops the flow, whilst leaving it unpinched 
encourages the flow in that direction. 
The question of 

SUMMER PINCHING merits Close study, not 
only inregard to fruit-trees generally, but 
the best mode of treating each particular 


> trees growing against south walls,| tree should be separately considered. 
| Suffer from lack of moisture from| There is too much variation in the 


till the crop is ripening, and a mulch 
jd keep the roots comfortable and the 
ze healthy and free from red-spider. 


strength of fruit-trees to permit. all to be 
treated exactly alike, without in some 
eases causing derangement in the health 
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to leave the weakly one untouched, and 
even by further means’ to | encourage 
growth. Pinching, quite as much as root- 
pruning, enables the growing power to be 
repressed, and in a more natural and Jess 
hurtful way, because the check can be 
given gradually and at the right time. In 
most Cases Summer pruning is delayed too 
long, often till the young shoots are 1 foot 
or more long, and are getting firm at the 
base, and then perhaps they are cut back 
to three or four buds. But during the 
time ofthis rapid extension of wood the 
roots have felt the stimulating effect of 
so much foliage; and as in many cases 
cultivation is carried on almost up to the 
trunks of the trees, the roots have no 
chance but to strike downwards; and as 
this occurs year after year the system of 
the tree gets out of order and refuses to 
bear fruit or blossoms, and, of course, 
when that condition is arrived at the only 
remedy is to lift, root-prune, and replant. 
But if the growth has been attended to 
earlier a regular steady root action would 
have been carried on in proportion to the 
growth, for there is always a reciprocity 
of action between roots and branches, and 
when the latter are encouraged or allowed 
to extend themselves, the roots, to meet 
the heavy demand made upon them, must 
descend into the moist subsoil; and when 
that takes place nothing but watery, 
unripe wood will be produced till the tree 
is lifted out of the cold stratum, and its 
roots brought back nearer to the surface. 
In the meantime a season or two is lost, 
and there is a possibility of the roots being 
trimmed in too much, and then the tree 
will require a year or two to recover. In 
dealing with a well-balanced tree, the 
most reasonable way of proceeding would 
be to commence pinching when the longest 
shoots had grown 7 inches or 8 inches, and 
shorten them back to five or six buds, 
going over them at intervals of three or 
four days until all were pinched or 
shortened back, extending the time over 
three or four weeks. In this way no 
undue pressure would be placed on the 
roots, and the tree would be maintained in 
a healthy and vigorous state through both 
roots and branches; the sap that ran to 
waste in watery spray would be diverted 
into forming fruit-buds, and an early 
fruit-bearing habit formed that would 
tend still further to check any undue 
development of useless wood. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Layering Strawberries early. — Very 
often amateur growers complain that their 
first year’s plants fail to fruit. That is 
generally due to their failure to secure 
the very earliest runners, and to get them 
well rooted early. Growers of Straw- 
berries in pots for forcing always select 
their very earliest runners for such a pur- 
pose. They do more, for they put out the 
previous autumn into rows strong young 
plants that in the spring are not allowed 
to bloom, and thus are induced to throw 
runners earlier than fruiting plants will. 
Small gardeners and amateurs may not 
be able to spare ground for such purpose, 
but in any case they should look well after 
the earliest runners made, and either layer 
them into small pots or into the soil where 
growing, just breaking it up first with a 
fork, or else cut off the strongest runners 
as they show roots, and dibble them out 
into a patch of ground that has been 
heavily manured, where they will grow 
strongly, and can be lifted and replanted 
where to grow and fruit in the early 
autumn. Wherever the runners are 
layered into pots or into the soil between 
the rows, the spaces between alternate 





43 soon as the crop is gathered the 
‘Wwe or whateyer mulching has been 


of the trees; for whilst the strong grower 
must be repressed, it may be necessary | 





rows only should be so used, so that room 
between each set is left free for fruit 
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gathering, if not over, or for watering or 
giving such other attention as may be 
needed. In some soils Strawberry plants 
do not fruit well after the first year. In 
such case it is best to make the ground 
fairly rich with half-decayed manure, 
deeply dug in, and then to plant 12 inches 
apart each way. When young plants are 
strong and fruit well they give in that 
way a surprising quantity of fine fruit. 
Even if so treated the first year, then, 
after fruiting, each second row be cut out, 
the plan pays well on any soil. 

Plum Angelina Burdett.—Although, in 
Scotland, this fine purple Gage succeeds 
best upon a wall or in an orchard-house, 
yet in favourable seasons a good crop is 
cecasionally secured from standard and 
from pyramid trees. The fruits ripen 
from early August until late September, 
those from the orchard-house ripening at 
the earlier date, followed by fruits from 
walls; while those from the open (in 
favourable years) prolong the supply. I 
find that Angelina Burdett bears more 
freely on young wood than upon spurs, 
and, consequently, provision is made for 
plenty of space for current season’s 
growths, older wood being gradually dis- 
pensed with as becomes necessary. On 
walls I prefer to give the variety a north- 
west exposure.—W. McG. 


VEGETABLES. 





THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
MUSHROOM. 

MusHROoMS are sometimes regarded, par- 
ticularly by small growers, as an uncertain 
crop. Failures may be due to bad spawn 
—especially when the crop has been grown 
indoors, to the unsuitability of the struc- 
ture, or to the quality and preparation of 
the manure. Provided, however, that 
proper attention is given to them, Mush- 
rooms may be grown either out of doors 
or inside with excellent results, and there 
is no doubt that their culture could with 
advantage be greatly extended. 

Tur MuvusHroom-HousE.—No hard and 
fast rules need be laid down as to the 
nature of the house.’ Good results may be 
obtained in a plainly-constructed lean-to 
shed with thatched roof, or in a cellar. 
The essential features are darkness and 
a fairly equable temperature. To obtain 
the latter during the warmest months of 
the year, the house, if constructed above 
ground, should be given a northern aspect. 
An earthern floor will ensure humidity. 
For winter culture the installation of hot- 
water pipes will be a distinct advantage, 
provided the temperature is well regu- 
-lated. The spaces for the beds may be 
constructed of wood or bricks. The latter 
are mnuch the more. durable, though many 
growers prefer woodwork. If woodwork 
is chosen, it must be strong, especially if 
it is decided to have another tier for 
successional beds.. This economises space, 
but at least 8 feet or 4 feet should be left 
between the tiers to admit of proper work- 
ing. Each bed should be 2 feet 6 inches 
deep. Less depth would suffice, but the 
beds will continue in bearing longer, and 
be generally more satisfactory, if the 
depth stated is allowed. 

PREPARATION AND SPAWNING OF BEDS IN 
wousEs.—The preparation of the manure 
for inside beds is important. The manure 
from corn-fed horses is best; it should be 
freed from the longest litter, but the 
shortest straw ought not to be too search- 
ingly removed. The  newly-collected 
droppings should be spread out in a dry 
shed not exposed to the sun and drying 
winds, and turned frequently to allow the 
rank heat to escape. Afterwards the dung 
may be thrown into a heap and turned 
occasionally, and whilst sti]] warm be 





class Mushrooms are grown in old lim 
stone pits, shale mines, quarries, disuse 
railway tunnels, underground cellars, 0 
ice-houses, sheds, empty Rhubarb forcin 
houses, and similar positions. Any pla 
which can be kept dark, and where suf 
cient manure for new beds can be stor¢ 
to maintain a temperature of 60 degs. 
is suitable. Where Mushrooms are to jj 
grown on a fairly big scale a large qua 
tity of manure is necessary. Only the ye 
roughest of the straw is removed, and t} 
manure is heaped and turned over for| 
few days to prevent violent heating, 
‘fire fang,’ as it is’often called. T 
manure is then lowered or wheeled in 
the mines or pits, or conveyed to tunne 
in waggons by a central line of rails. 
many cases a box 3 feet deep, 3 feet} 
inches to 4 feet broad at the base, a 
with open top and bottom, the top openi: 
being usually 18 inches to 2 feet broad, 
used. This box is usually made the leng 
of. the beds, which are run off at rig 
angles to a broad central path at les 
6 feet wide. Having placed the box 
position, the manure is alternately fork; 
into the box and trampled down hard un 
it protrudes above the top opening. T 
box is then lifted off and moved alo 
sufficiently far to allow 18 inches betwe 
the beds at their’ base. This process| 
continued until all the manure which m 
be ready at the time is disposed of. | 
soon as the temperature falls to abc 
> degs. F'., pieces of spawn 2 inches | 
8 inches in diameter are inserted in i 
beds 2 inches to 2} inches deep and abc 
18 inches apart. Within a few days 
spawning the beds are soiled over w 
13 inches of ordinary black garden or oft 
surface soil. This is sometimes appl 
by placing a box sufficiently large over | 
bed to allow of the desired coating of & 
being packed down all over the bed. 
means of a mason’s trowel or an ordiné 
garden spade and a can of water, a Vi 
smooth surface is made on the bed. 
soon as one batch of beds has been finish 
another batch is commenced, and a ¢ 
tinuous supply of heat is thus obtain 
In places such as pits, caves, or tunnr 
the beds are not so liable to dry and ; 
seldom hayed and strawed. As soon 
the flush of the crop is over, the beds 
watered with tepid water in which £ 
phate of ammonia has been dissolved, 
the rate of half a teaspoonful to th 
gallons. Rough agricultural salt is 
by some growers in a similar manner, 
slightly higher proportions, with 8 
effects. As a result of such treatmen 
second crop is obtained, and the beds ¢ 
tinue to bear for a much longer period 
GATHERING THE CRop.—The gathering 
the crop is an important feature. ~ 
Mushrooms should never be cut will 
knife, but given a sharp twist and pu! 
clean out, the lower portion of the si 
being cut off afterwards The beds 
not be allowed to become dry. 
should receive periodically a good soak 
of tepid water, and beds that have beet 
bearing some time may be rejuvenated 
watering with liquid farmyard map 
diluted with four times its bulls of wa 
Some beds, if allowed to remain, will 
tinue to bear more or less for a long & 
but usually it is best and most conyen! 
to clear out the old manure, whieh is! 
ful in a variety of ways, and to use? 
material for another crop. The Mt 
rooms are usually sent to market in J 
punnets, and in baskets holding 2 Ib. 
lb., or more, They bear transport Ww 
with little packing, and, if proper arra 
ments for marketing are made, they ! 
be expected to pay well during the wil 
and spring months. : 
Leaflet No. 276 of the Board of 
Agricyltyre and Fisher 


brought together and rammed firmly to 
form the bed. The temperature should 
then be tested. A stick in the hands of 
an experienced person may be a sufficient 
guide, but a bottom heat thermometer is 
more satisfactory. The mercurial bulb is 
encased in a sharp-pointed brass tube 
which can be thrust into the bed and read 
at any time without removal. The rise in 
temperature should be noted daily. Spawn- 
ing should take place, when the heat is on 
the decline, at about 80 degs. to 85 degs. F. 
The spawn should be of the best quality 
obtainable, and procured from a reliable 
source, as it is folly to use cheap or second- 
class material. The cakes of spawn 
should be soaked in water if very dry, 
though this is only necessary during the 
summer months, or when they have been 
left exposed to the air for a long time. 
They should be broken up into pieces about 
as large as a hen’s egg and inserted in the 
bed some 3 inches deep in holes from 9 
inches to 1 foot apart, and then firmly 
covered over. About a week afterwards, 
if the spawn shows signs of running, the 
bed should be soiled over, a layer of fresh 
turfy loam 2 inches deep, and beaten 
thoroughly firm, being the best for the 
purpose. If this is at all dry it should be 
watered; a hard surface will be no deter- 
rent to the crop. The soil should then be 
covered with a mulching of clean straw, 
which will prevent undue evaporation of 
moisture. The date of spawning should 
be noted. The interval from the time of 
spawning until the beds commence to bear 
varies, but if all goes well young Mush- 
rooms may be expected in from six weeks’ 
to eight weeks’ time, and as soon as these 
are noticed the mulching should be re- 
moved, as in a warm structure it tends to 
harbour insect and other pests. Through- 
out the season of growth the temperature 
should be kept between 55 degs. and 60 
degs. F., according to the conditions out 
of doors, and damping down should be 
done as often as necessary to ensure. a 
humid atmosphere. This will be governed 
entirely by the natural surroundings, but 
the walls and paths should be kept damp, 
using as little fire heat as possible. To 
provide additional warmth some newly- 
gathered droppings should be spread in the 
pathway and turned once or twice daily. 
BEDS IN THE OPEN.—Those who have not 
the convenience of a Mushroom-house, 
cellar, or any similar suitable place, may 
with confidence try the formation of a bed 
out of doors, provided it is built in time 
to be coming into bearing in the early 
autumn. Mushrooms may be cut in the 
open the whole season through, if beds 
are spawned in succession, though winter- 
bearing beds need to be covered with a 
thick layer of straw in severe weather. 
The site for spring and summer bearing 
beds should be shaded from the hottest of 
the sun’s rays. It should be slightly above 
the natural level, so that surface water 
drains away readily. Beds constructed 
out of doors differ in one respect from 
those built inside, 2.e., they are ridge- 
fcrmed with a base usually from 5 feet to 
§ feet wide. The material should be 
firmly trodden and rammed as the work 
proceeds. The manure requires preparing 
exactly as for other systems, but excellent 
crops may be obtained by the use of equal 
parts of manure and leaves if the latter 
are not too decayed, and where a liberal 
supply of leaves is obtainable their com- 
bination with horse manure is to be re- 
commended, for the heat generated is 
much more lasting and even. , 
COMMERCIAL CULTURE.— Although the 
foregoing principles are applicable to the 
cultivation of Mushrooms generally, the 
methods adopted are in many cases some- 
what different when the crop is grown on 
a4 cammercial scale. Quantities of first- 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY— 
HOLLAND HOUSE. 
JUNE 30, JULY 1 AND 2. 
F’RoM every flower-show point of view— 
excellence of exhibits, ideal weather, and 
a brilliant throng of visitors—the show at 
Holland House has proved a huge success. 
All of the above, indeed, combined in con- 
junction with the ideal surroundings of 
which it was the setting to make it so, and 
it is doubtful whether greater success has 
ever been achieved. To attempt to parti- 
cularise when all is good is a somewhat 
difficult matter, though ‘we can without 
hesitation -point to a few things as out- 
standing features. In the first place—and 
we mention it with a sense of satisfaction 
and. pleasure—we cannot but refer to the 
hardy plants, inasmuch as to these, typi- 
fied in their highest excellence by the ad- 


~NOTES AND REPLIES. 


a of Cucumbers.—Will you be so kind 

o let me know the reason of my Cucumber 
Hats dying off suddenly after bearing for a 
\imight? They were in a heated stove. I en- 
se you roots of one. I keep two gardeners, 
i the head man puts it down to a fungus. I 
ik they have not had enough water.—J. L. 


: 
| 














Your Cucumber. plants have been at- 
ked by canker, the worst of all diseases 
¢ can attack Cucumbers and for which 
ire is no remedy unless it is applied 
vnediately the disease appears. A little 
ophur or fresh lime rubbed on the 
Jeted parts will check its further pro- 
ss if done in good time. You had 
ter draw the earth away from the 
ns and apply the remedy as suggested, 
ugh we fear the case is hopeless if all 
‘plants are Jike the one you send. Do 
allow any moisture to reach the stems 


aven healthy plants when this disease mirable Iris and water-garden groups 
cnown to be present. Your best plan arranged by Messrs. Wallace, of Col- 


chester, has been this year awarded the 
sixty guinez Coronation Challenge Cup for 
‘“‘the best exhibit in open competition ” at 
this particular show. In this way. hardy 
plants have been exalted to the highest 
rank, and neyer. were these Irises more 
finely grown, more handsomely or lavishly 
displayed... In a word, they well merited 
this high award. In other directions the 
collection of pot-grown fruits from Chelsea 
—probably the last we shall see from this 
eminent firm—the Ferns from Hdmonton, 
Begonias from various sources, ‘Sweet 
Peas in wondrous profusion and excel- 
lence, vegetables of the best, Roses and 
Carnations galore, and Orchids are some of 
the things that go to make this fine summer 
show unique, the latter demonstrating in 
its own way the growth, progress, and high 
estate to which horticulture in the British 
Isles has attained. For so great an event 
the number of novelties obtaining special 
awards is comparatively small, nor are 
they for the most part striking or out- 
standing. The brilliant weather has never 
been excelled, perhaps never equalled, and 
though the cut flowers felt the heat, the 
ample top ventilation of the tents pre- 
cluded any great discomfort. In a show 
of such magnitude we regret our inability 
to give a full report, believing also that 
selections of the best will interest the 
majority of our readers. 


HARDY. PLANTS. 

These were everywhere and in almost 
overwhelming numbers, and in the main 
reflected the highest eredit. The great 
feature, of course—probably the dominat- 
ing feature of the whole show—was, as 
already remarked, the sumptuous array of 
Iris levigata arranged on an Iris and 
water-garden plan by Messrs. Wallace and 
Co., Colchester. On more than one occa- 
sion this well-known firm has done pioneer 
work in exhibiting hardy flowers, their ex- 
hibits, whether from the standpoint of 
conception, lavish display, and execution, 
leaving nothing to be desired. This year 
a space of a thousand or so feet was occu- 
pied in the above-named manner, the 
Irises grouped irregularly at the front, a 
waterpiece meandering through the centre, 
and again Irises—this time in subordinate 
array—associated with Spireas, Bamboos, 
Trollius, and others of a suitable nature. 
At the end a cool-looking bit of rockwork, 
with Ferns and Pines, and other shrubs 
above, suggested the shade these delight 
in, and, associated with the water and the 
near by Lilies, was delightful. With fine 
judgment, flat stepping-stones had been 
thrown across the water, and from this 
point of vantage the whole of the Iris 
garden was in view, the irregular group- 
ings of the masses of plants reaching 4 feet 
high in many instances, a revelation of 


{ be to clear out the affected plants, 
ilso the soil and replant. ] 
ie Carrot - fly.—I enclose a Carrot, and 
1 be most grateful if you will-kindly tell 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED how I can frus- 
e the inroads of little white insects which 
ruining the crop. Last year the Carrots 
2 destroyed by these little maggots. I have 
both lime and salt in the ground, and 
ed for better results this year, but ap- 
mtly it has been of no use.—T. LUGONVILLE 
uIAMS. 
four Carrots are attacked by the grubs 
the Carrot-fly (Psila rose), a small 
‘4k fly about 4 inch long, and measuring 
jat 4 inch across the wings. It appears 
‘the spring, and lays its eggs in the 
‘rots just below the surface of the 
‘md. There are two or three broods 
his insect during the summer. If the 
/} are noticed on or about the Carrots 
latter should be sprayed with paraftin 
sion, or sand, wood-ashes, fine cinder- 
8, or sawdust should be soaked in 
‘vitin oil and strewn between the drills 
1a view to keeping the flies away. 
rything possible should be done to pre- 
t the soil round the roots from being 
urbed, so that the less Carrots have to 
thinned the better. The presence of 
grub is usually shown by the foliage 
iging colour prematurely. When this 
oticed the roots should be examined, 
those which are found to be attacked 
ild be carefully removed, so as not to 
ik them or leave any of the grubs in 
soil.] 


wing late Savoy Cabbages.—June 
' be considered late for sowing this 
‘table, but I would much rather sow a 
later than leave the seedlings a long 
‘in the seed-bed, as, if this is done, 
‘are starved, and, when planted, take 
msiderable time to recover. Sow in 
| (land in an open position. When sown 
ly each seedling can be lifted with 
le roots, and, when planted out, goes 
y freely, and a sturdy growth results. 
» Savoy Cabbages are much more 
ul from December to March than 
ler in the season, while the quality is 
h better after Christmas than earlier. 
ke the ordinary Cabbage, the Savoy is 
at all profitable for the production of 
yuts, and, when cut, should be quickly 
ted. The best late varieties are the 
Year, Late Drumhead, Latest of All, 
the smaller but excellent Reliance, 
wh last may be classed as a small late 
: Thumb.— Ww. F. 
low Tomatoes.—I cannot ‘understand 
80 few people grow yellow Tomatoes. 
» are at least equal in flavour to the red 
, and some may think they are better, 
j they are not bad croppers. They are 
med in many private gardens where the 


of everything is grown, but there is a pre- 
*€ against them in the market, and I sup- 


/it is the colour. The following are good: 








pe: Jubilee, Golden Queen, Golden Nugget, | wondrous colouring and artistic beauty. 
PES Immediately at one’s feet from this point 


herry, and Yellow Plum.—E. H. 
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was a 20 feet long group of Iris Morning 
Mist, the flowers in their scores a study in 
blue and white. Next to colour, the in- 
formality of the great flowers appeals, and 
it may be truthfully said that nothing so 
fine has ever been exhibited before. In 
succession. appeared Mikado, a ‘** Morning 
Mist’’ done in white and rose. Then 
Distant Mountain, and anon Rosy Dawn 
and Recumbent Dragon, all distinct. The 
strangely sounding, somewhat extravagant 
names of these are said to be the nearest 
literal translations of the originals. A 
notable Iris in Imperial Purple, small by 
comparison with these, though intensely 
rich in colour, is I. Delavayi, 4 feet high, 
and. very effective. For the _ rest, 
Rodgersia, Water Lily, Astilbe, Funkia, 
and the like play a part, each in its 
rightful place. Such an exhibit does 
much for hardy-plant gardening as a 
whole, and, while artistic in the highest 
degree, retains that degree of naturalness 
which, after all, is its greatest asset. Itis 
in these circumstances, we think, that the 
Coronation Cup has been most fittingly 
bestowed. In another direction in this 
same tent Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, had a fine grouping of good hardy 
flowers in conjunction with a rockwork 
bordering or fringe. The Delphiniums and 
Hnglish Irises were great features here, 
the latter, in distinct colour masses, show- 
ing their fullest worth. In addition, we 
remarked a considerable variety of Iris 
levigata, also I. ochroleuca, together with 
such Lilies as canadense, Roezli, Wash- 
ingtonianum, and _ others. Calochorti, 
Ixias, and a great variety of hardy plants 
were on view. At the opposite side of this 
tent Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, was exhibit- 
ing a superb lot of 

Delphiniums, massed in the only way to 
give effect. They were here in great num- 
bers, a formidable collection’ of the best, and 
worthily representing this fine family. 
Some of the more conspicuous were Mrs. 


Creighton (rich purple, double), Lizzie 
(pale blue, single), Edriec MKingscote 


(single, pale blue, white eye), and King of 
Delphiniums, which is but little inferior to 
fey. E. Lascelles. Then we remarked the 
3elladonna types in plenty, and Liliums, 
of which perhaps the most beautiful and 
refined was L. Roezli. The front of the 
group was margined by a great variety of 
plants. Not far away, Messrs. Carter and 
Co., Raynes Park, had a fine water-garden 
exhibit in which the chief feature was a 





great gathering of Iris levigata (Ksmp- 
feri) in variety employed in conjunction 


with water gardening. Here were seen 
these beautiful Irises in fine array and 
considerable splendour, all informally 


grouped and showing to perfection the 
garden possibilities of the plants. A few 
of the best were Albertino (white), Tokio 
(white and rose), Admiration (rich purple 
and quite alone in colour), Yvette Guilbert 
(purple and white), and Morning Mist 
(white, with a suffusion of blue). In ad- 
dition, Bamboo and Water Lily, Funkia 
and Astilbe, with groups of Adiantum 
pedatum, all played a part, and, associated 
with turfed banks, constituted a very effec- 
tive whole. Still, in the same large tent 
are other important groups of hardy 
plants, notably that from Messrs. Waterer, 
Son, and Crisp, Bagshot and Twyford, 
who displayed a fine setting of Larkspurs, 


Eremuri, Gaillardias, Pentstemons, and 
other showy things. On a _ rockwork 
arrangement at one end Wahlenbergia 


vineeflora, Campanula pulloides, and the 
pretty, red-flowered Thymes find a place. 
Then near the exit of the tent, Mr. 
Maurice Prichard set up a fine array of 
things, as Larkspurs, Hremuri, English 
and Japanese Irises, bordering the whole 
with stone and interspersing it with 
plants of smaller stature. In this tent 
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both Messrs. G. Jackman and Sons and 
T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, are show- 
ing representative -collections of herba- 
ceous flowers chiefly in the cut state. Mr. 
G. Reuthe, Keston, has an interesting 
gathering of herbaceous flowers, shrubs, 
and alpines. Of the shrubs, Tricuspidaria 
lanceolata, Rhododendron intricatum, 
Ononis fruticosa (rare and beautiful), with 
such Lilies as philadelphicum, pomponium, 
Martagon G. IF. Wilson, Willmottz, were 
to be seen The Heaths were very beau- 
tiful. Mr. James Box, Lindfield, Sussex, 
had a fine lot of things in the uppermost 
tent, arranging a central water garden 
with suitable furniture around and banks 
of hardy flowers right and left. Bamboos 
were in the background, and in front a 
rich mass of blue Larkspurs fronted by a 
fine group of white Iris levigata, and this 
by an equally bold lot of Spirzea palmata. 
Phloxes .were also well shown, and fine 
groups of the early Gladioli, together with 
such others as America, Golden West, and 
Halleyi. Messrs. G.s and? >A’, Claris, 
Limited, Dover, had a superb lot of Del- 
phiniums; the more notable were Alake, 
Rey. BE. Lascelles, Nubian (very dark), 
and Queen of Spain (blue and white). The 
new Verbascum Warley Rose was also in 
this group, the colour is novel and dis- 
tinct. Messrs. Phillips and Taylor, Brack- 
nell, Berks, had a water-garden exhibit of 
some excellence, using Juncus, Astilbe, 
Acorus, and the usual array of flowers to 
give effect to the whole: 
Phlioxes.—Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, 
Lewisham, S.E., had an array of. herba- 
ceous Phloxes, both cut and in pots, the 
like of which in the end of June we have 
not before seen. Messrs. Jones upon more 
than one occasion have shown these in- 
dispensable border flowers well. This 
time we believe they surpassed themselves. 
The whole was presented in the highest 
degree of cultural excellence, and consti- 
tuted a: most brilliant spectacle. The 
plants, though 6 feet to 4 feet high, and 
naturally subjected to ‘glasshouse treat- 
ment to get them in bloom at this time, 
had lost nothing of freedom of flowering 
or fine form, while colour was preserved 
in the highest degree. Some few good 
sorts—they are but a fragment of a group 
covering 600 or so square feet—were Frau 
Antoine Buchner (white), BHlizabeth 
Campbell (salmon), G. A. Strohlein 
(scarlet, crimson eye), R. C. Pulling (deep 
pink), Dr. Charcot (mauyve-blue), and 
Baron van Dedem (orange-scarlet). 
Messrs. Gunn and Sons, Alton, Warwick, 
were also showing Phloxes, though we 
have seen these much better from this 
source. In the open air, quite at the’ en- 
trance, Messrs. John Forbes, Limited, 
Hawick, had a fine show of Phloxes and 
Pentstemons in pots, also Larkspurs and 
Pyrethrums in the cut state. The former 
included Tapis Blane (white), Fiancée 
(white), America (pink, deep eye), and 
Frau Antoine Buchner (perhaps the best of 
all white-flowered sorts). The fine strain 
of Pentstemons, so well grown by northern 
firms, was well shown, handsome spikes 
and huge flowers predominating. Border 
Pinks and Violas were also on view. 
Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maid- 
stone, had a rich display of Delphiniums, 
early Gladioli, Verbascums, Hremurus 
Bungei, and others akin, the pretty Hri- 
geron Edina (which in the sunlight is of a 


glittering silvery-white), together with 
Brodizas, Poppies, and the like. Of the, 


Delphiniums, Rey. HE. Lascelles was ex- 
cellent in quantity and quality, D. Queen 
Mary is virtually a Lascelles done in pale 
blue. English Irises were very fine. 
Messrs. Thomson and Charman, Bushey, 
had a mixed group of flowering shrubs and 
herbaceous plants, the two outstanding 
features of the latter being fine examples 





of Verbascum Warley Rose and Gentiana 
lutea. Of this latter, two of its 4 feet 
high, whorled, yellow-flowered inflores- 
cences were shown, the only examples we 
remarked in the whole of this great show. 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, had a 
big Delphinium group interspersed’ by 
Bremurus Bungei, H. Shelford, EH. Olge, 
and such Lilies as Szovitzianum, dahuri- 
cum luteum, Hansoni, and candidum. 
They were all in bold colonies, handsome 
in the extreme. Baker’s, Wolverhampton, 
showed finely of English Irises among 
other things, Clio (dark), BHlectric 
(mauve), Jeanne d’Are (mauye and pur- 
plish-rose), and Moerheimi (rose and 
purple) being some of the good ones. Del- 
phiniums were also. largely shown. 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, 
had a notable lot of Delphiniums, as Lord 
Curzon (metallic blue), Lieutenant Vas- 
sens (double mauve), and Yvette Guilbert 
(double mauve). Messrs. Kelway and 
Sons, Langport, also showed this fine race 
of plants, having Dusky Monarch, James 
William Kelway (purple, white eye, very 
large), Star of Langport (pale blue), Polar 
Star (creamy), and Knight of Langport 
(purple, white eye). These were all char- 
acterised by free-branching spikes. In a 
group from Messrs. Harkness and Sons, 
Bedale, Yorks, there were some fine 

Verbascums, indeed these were the 
mainstay of a rather good group. Such as 
Winnie Walker (orange and _ yellow), 
Nance MacCormick (yellow), Lady Alli- 
son (golden yellow with crimson anthers), 
and Harkness (perennial hybrid, a hand- 
some yellow) were conspicuous even amid 
Poppies, Larkspurs, and other showy 
flowers. A rather showy group of plants 
from Mr. J. L. Arkwright, Kinsham 
Court, Prestyn, contained what was 
labelled Lychnis Arkwrighti, with what 
idea we do not know. We think it right, 
however, in the interests of our readers, 
to say we saw nothing in it distinct from 
the old and familiar Lychnis Haageana, 
whether in colour, variety, size, form, or 
habit. Messrs. W. Wells and = Co., 
Limited, Merstham, had some good Del- 
phiniums, and Merstham Glory (handsome 
double mauve) is the {nest in its line we 
have seen. Many others were on view. 
In addition to the above there were prob- 
ably a score or more exhibitors showing 
collections of hardy flowers, most of them 
of the everyday order, to enumerate which 
would occupy more space than we have at 
our disposal. 


ROCK GARDENS AND ALPINE 
PLANTS. 

There were some good exhibits of both 
of these, though we believe we have seen 
the latter in greater force on some former 
occasions. The rock garde: s, under tents, 
were usually of a very fine order, the 
plants in some of those in the open appear- 
ing to suffer from the intense heat. One 
of the larger of these was that executed in 
grey Yorkshire stone by Mr. J. Wood, 
Boston Spa. It did not, however, appeal 
to us so strongly as some we have seen 
from the same exhibitor, and lacked the 
value of good environment. The fine 
selected stone was exquisitely ornamented 
naturally, though there were more than 
one or two errors of planting, and perhaps 
a little thoughtless work. For example, 
the near proximity of Meconopsis Wallichi 
and Orchis foliosa in full sun to such 
plants as Dianthus alpinus albus, Saxi- 
fraga cxesia, and others, appeared quite 
wrong. The former would have been 
happier near the Iris Kempferi (levigata) 
at the water-pool portion of the group. 
Then again, we thought the right-hand 
flank, where Geums and Peach - leaved 
3ell-flowers predominated, a little rough, 
while the Ferns were distinctly unhappy 
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in the full glare of the sun. In the gg 
line Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, Chis 
hurst, had a rather happy and well-e¢ 
ceived, if less pretentious, arrangeme 
using the same stone. The play 
appeared much more at home here, p/ 
sibly moister at the roots or better est: 
lished, while the pool had some exéelj 
examples of Water Lilies: Saxitra 
Cotyledon, Androsace lanuginosa, Wahl 
bergia vinceflora, Hypericum Coris, Gs 
panulas, and Thymes were all nicely ¢ 
posed. Rockwork on tabling from 

Guildford Hardy Plant. Nursery had n 
specimens of Wahlenbergia dalmati 
Oxalis enneaphylla, Hypericum empe’ 
folium, Jasione humile, HErpetion re 
forme, and good masses of Cobweb Hon 
leeks. The Ightham Alpine Nurse 
Sevenoaks, had the pretty Viola trico 
Slieve Donard, with alpine Dianthi, Sa 
frages, and Thymes. Mr. Clarence Ellic 
Stevenage, was in his accustomed pl 
near the entrance, having a table sp 
with rockwork. on which were arrin} 
many fine masses of things. His fij 
colour masses were contributed by C: 
panula pusilla Miss Willmott 
silvery-blue) and Brythraa’ Mass} 
(pink). These were admirablé in ey) 
way. Campanula pulla, Erodium ¢o 
cum, Campanula Raddeana, and C. G) 
‘Wilson, with Hypericum olympicum 
among the finer things in a particuls 
showy group. Obviously the object wai 
show plants, not stone, and the liy 
things done well tell well. Messrs. & 
and Brydon, Darlington,~ had Neri 
depressa, Acantholimon glumaceum, 


Cobweb Houseleeks, with Campanu 
and Edelweiss on rockwork. In andi 


part of the field Mr. G. Reuthe, Kes) 
had a table rockwork arrangement, U: 
many choice plants. Perhaps the f 
examples were of Saxifraga cochlea 
Allium pedemontanum, Hypericum cm 









tum, Coris monspeliensis, Campai 
acutangula, Saxifrages of sorts, = 
monopsis caroliniana, and the 4} 





striking, small-growing, glaucous-colm 
Juniperus pachyphilwa ~ elegantissi 
which is a plant of high ornament for 
rock garden. - The only other alpine ¢! 
in the open was that from Mr. Regn 
Prichard, West Moors, Wimborne, Doi 
There was no attempt at rock garden 
it was one of the smaller exhibits in 
show, it was not in the best of posit 
we thought, yet it teemed of the choi 
and best the alpine world can give. Wé 
marked among many things a @& 
assortment of the miniature-growing — 
St. John’s Worts (Hypericum), and 0 
such as cuneatum, glaucous of | 
crimson in bud, and golden flowers 
frail-training stems—a veritable ¢ 
H. olympicum gracile, H. bal 
cum, H. empetrifolum, H. ever 
tum (very rare) were also, on VY 
and certainly constituted a set alon 
these choice rock sub-shrubs. Campa 
cenisia, C. pulla lilacina (less beau 
than the old form, we thought, but © 
new to us), C. Raddeana, ©. Sele 
alba (an old acquaintance ‘of some TF 
and beauty), and Myosotis azorica ~ 
also noted in this choice lot. In the 
tent, facing the entrance, Messrs. P 
Bayswater, had a particularly 
designed piece of rock and water $a! 
ing, the latter with Japanese Trise: 
ochroleuca, Lilies in pool and on ] 
slope, Bamboos, Juncus, and other's 
pleasingly arranged. In the aduair: 
arranged rockwork portion such thins 
Thymus Serpyllum coecineus, Campa 





pusilla Miss Willmott, ©. prllo 
Wahlenbergia vinczefloraj Lysimé 


Henryi, and Dianthus deltoides ae 
albus gave sheets of colour, while St 








iy i ‘ » 
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cked away in crack and cranny were 
Iraianthi, Cobweb Houseleeks, and other 
teresting plants. Near by Messrs. J. 
1eal and Sons, Crawley, had an arrange- 
ent in Sussex sandstone, and in conjunc- 
on a small piece of terrace wall garden. 
} both plant life abounded, some of the 
/ er effects being ._produced by such as 
pee le. capitata,Genista tinctoria elatior, 
‘ythrea diffusa, Campanula garganica, 
-dum asiaticum, Sempervivum § arach- 
ideum, Coronilla iberica, and Cam- 
)nula G. IF. Wilson. Suitable shrubs con- 
‘tuted both a background and foil to a 
























ry pleasing effective whole. Misses 
ypkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, had a 


.rbaceous border arrangement terminated 
) rockwork nicely planted with a variety 
_things. Mary Countess of Tichester, 
land House, sent a collection of 
Sempervivums and Saxifrages, of which 
“8 Cobweb section of the former was 
: thly interesting. » Of these, we remarked 
achnoideum and its variety rubrum, 
uconetti, jrauni, cenophylla, gnap- 
loides, Laggeri Housei, all. distinct, 
le S. spinulosum, S. triste, and S. 
mfelli were others of note and interest. 
e entire collection was presented in 
ecimen form in pans, and in that way 
ve an idea of its worth. The Burton 
dy Plant Nursery, Christchurch, had a 
od example of Spigelia marylandica 
‘arlet-crimson, gold-tipped tubes), also 
odium corsicum, Sedum Liebmanni, 
imula Littoniana, Saxifraga cesia, 
janthus Atkinsoni, and others. From 
’, H. Hemsley, Crawley, came a nice 
‘tiety of things, of which, perhaps, the 
olly-leaved, pink-flowered leguminose 
)-shrub, Doryenium hirsutum, of a foot 
so high, was one of the more important. 
e plant is of bushy habit, freely 
ered, and should be useful in the rock 
‘den. Campanula pulla, Sempervivum 
fentosum, and Gentiana scabra were 
Oo remarked. In that from Messrs. R. 
cker and Sons, Oxford, Campanula 
lis, having rosy-lilac flowers, was in 
* nature of a novelty. It is perhaps 
ittle frail. Heliawthemum Tuberaria, 
mpanula excisa, ©. pusilla Miss Will- 
tt, Heeria elegans (rosy flowered, 
ich if hardy would be very effective), 
cifraga mutata, and Campanula 
ineri hirsuta were among choice things. 
Ssrs. Pulham and Son, Elsenham, had 
lonopsis ovata, Dianthus deltoides car- 
leus, D. Elsenham seedling, Campanula 
bata, and others. Mr. Howard Crane, 
jhgate, N., had a charming lot of 
las and Violettas in beautiful variety, 
latter very dainty and neat looking, 
Sented in quite a variety of colours. 
min the collection from Messrs. Bees, 
sited, Liverpool, the visitor was treated 
lL variety of new and choice things, the 
st conspicuously novel and beautiful 
1g the new Hypericum leve rubrum, 
8e flowers are of reddish-flame colour 
OQ gold anthers. The foliage is fine, like 
t of H. empetrifolium, the flowers 
he in terminal corymbs at the end of 
neh high stems. It is a remarkable 
at, and the only one to which a first- 
S$ Certificate was given by the Floral 
anittee. Primula capitata, P. pseudo- 
itata (more powdery of stem and leaf, 
with large flower-trusses), Lewisia 
Vvelli (buff-flowered, crimson-streaked), 
Jotyledon, Roscoea cautliodes (yellow), 
opanula Hosti alba, ©. pusilla Miss 
Imott, Dianthus cesius Mantle, and 
mila Littoniana and P. angustidea, 
latter approximating in flower to 
‘Siana, were among the good things 
ad. Smaller groups of alpines not. re- 
jing much novelty, and which would 





| Messrs. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, also 


‘ 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

With the exception of the Strawberries 
staged by the Messrs. Laxton and Bun- 
yard, and of the Melons by Messrs. Webb, 
of Wordsley, Stourbridge, collections and 
Single dishes of fruit were on this occa- 
sion conspicuous by their absence. There 
was also a marked falling off in regard to 
vegetables when compared with previous 
exhibitions held at this place, there being 


but two collections only staged. These, 
however, served to atone, by the high 
quality visible in the various dishes 


shown, for what was lacking in numbers 
in respect to exhibitors. On the ‘other 
hand, 

Fruit-trees in pots were an outstanding 
feature, and never have they been more 
numerously exhibited at Holland House 
than on this occasion. These growing 
trees are really of great educational value 
and serve more as object-lessons to visitors 
than a number of dishes of gathered fruit 
would do, as they ean see for themselves 
not only the fruits on the trees, but what 
each is eapable of producing. The exten- 
sive collection arranged by the Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea, surpassed 
anything that has ever been attempted by 
the firm in this direction. Every tree was 
a perfect specimen, exhibiting in the high- 
est degree superior cultural skill, each be- 
ing well laden with fruit. There were 
tall and dwarf fan-trained examples of 
Harly Rivers and Early Alfred Peaches 
loaded with luscious fruits, and among 
pyramidal-trained specimens Lord Napier, 
Early Rivers, and Cardinal Nectarines, 
Peregrine, Duke of York, Hale’s Harly, 
and Kestrel Peaches figured conspicuously. 
The collection also contained many well- 
fruited examples of Oullin’s Golden Gage 
and Denniston’s Superb Plums, and Lady 
Sudeley and James Grieve Apples. ‘The 


staged a choice collection, amongst which 
Semis de Burr, Early Rivers, Frogmore 
Bigarreau, Black Tartarian, Governor 
Wood, and other Cherries, the trees being 
laden with ripe fruit, call for special men- 


tion. Some exceptionally fine fruits of 
Cardinal and of a highly-coloured un- 
named Nectarine were noted, and of 


Peaches the variety Kestrel carried some 
handsome fruits. Other features in this 
exhibit were Reine Claude d’Althan’s 
Gage, Late Orange and Belgian Purple 
Plums, a Pitmaston Duchess Pear heavily 
laden, and several specimens of Lady 
Sudeley Apple all carrying crops of in- 
tensely-coloured fruit in a ripe state. 
Another collection put up by the Messrs. 
Bunyard, of Maidstone, was of exceptional 
merit and reflected the highest credit on 
the firm. Here Grape Vines in pots earry- 
ing full crops, the bunches and berries be- 
ing in perfect condition, formed a great 


feature. The variety was Foster’s Seed- 
ling. Excellent samples of Noble and 


other Cherries, Plums, Pears, Brown 
Turkey Figs, and several dishes of Straw- 
berries in fine condition also contributed 
to render this exhibit attractive to visitors. 
To Messrs. T. S. Ware, of Feltham, is 
credit due for the arranging of yet 
another collection consisting of well-fruited 
trees of Peaches, Nectarines, and Figs. 





Two semi-circular groups of pot Figs were 
arranged in the open air by Messrs. Stuart 
Low, Bush Hill Park, Enfield; Brown 
Turkey, White Ischia, Brunswick, Negro 
Largo, and Bourjasotte Grise being some 
of the varieties represented. The Messrs. 
Laxton Bros., of Bedford, staged a superb 
and extensive collection of Strawberries 
in some fourteen or more varieties, which 
were remarkable for evenness of size and 
high colour. Deserving of special men- 
tion were The Duke, Utility, The Har, 





Constitute a repetition of the above, 
/Tegret to have to pass. 


Li. 


Givon’s Late Prolific, International, and 
Reward. 
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Sprays of the Tresco Tomato were ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Buck, Tresco, Ipswich, 
in a green and ripe state, some. of which 
carried between thirty and forty fruits. 
It is a smooth, medium-sized Tomato and 
should, on account of its being such a 
prolific variety, have a great future before 
it The premier exhibit of vegetables was 
staged by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Alden- 
ham House, Elstree. The gardener, Mr. 
BE. Beckett, arranged a very compre- 
hensive collection of seasonable vegetables 
in a really artistic manner, which greatly 
added to the attractiveness of the whole. 
The following were of the highest excel- 
lence :—Green and Purple Globe Arti- 
chokes, Peas Duke of Albany and Quite 
Content, Tomatoes Golden Perfection and 
Keclipse, a perfect dish of King Edward 
VII. Potato, Vegetable Marrow ‘‘ Table 
Dainty,’’ Yellow Perfection Turnips, Lord 
Roberts Cucumber, Purple Kohl Rabi, and 
Cauliflowers. Materials for the making of 
salads were extensively represented, and 
there were also shown several dishes of 
Aubergines or Dggfruits in variety. 

Another, but not so extensive a collec- 
tion, was that sent by Sir D. Gooch, 
Hylands, Chelmsford (gardener, Mr. W. 





Heath). This comprised some very hand- 
scme dishes of Peas Farly Giant and 
Edwin Beckett, Potatoes Sharpe’s Ex- 


press, British Queen, and Duke of York, 
handsome Cauliflowers, a good dish of 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Lettuces, ete., all 
being in the best condition. 

Messrs. Bide, of Farnham, also staged 
a portion of a Mushroom-bed in bearing 
to demonstrate to visitors the fertility of 
their special make of spawn, of which a 
quantity in the ‘‘ dry” or “ brick’’ state 
was on view. 

We hope to deal with Roses, greenhouse 
plants, and Orchids in our next, <A com- 
plete list of the awards will be found in 
our advertisement columns. j 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Leeks.—The earliest-sown Leeks, now 
ready for planting; do best when planted 
in trenches like Celery. These are wide 
enough to accommodate two rows of 
plants, which are set out with a trowel 
and at once soaked with water. There 
being a good layer of rotten manure be- 
neath, the roots quickly avail themselves 
of this and the plants soon become estab- 
lished. An occasional watering in dry 
weather is then sufficient to keep them 
growing steadily. Plants raised from 
later sowings will be got out as soon as 
ready. 

Outdoor Tomatoes. — The hot, dry 
weather is ideal for these, and the plants 
have made a good start. Being confined 
to single stems the plants have all side- 
growths removed as fast as they appear, 
and the stenis secured to the wall as often 
as necessary. Root waterings have regu- 
lar attention, and as soon as a fair crop 
of fruit has set—some of the plants had a 
truss of fruit set on them when planted— 
a stimulant will be given. If the hot 
weather continues the outdoor crop of 
Tomatoes should this season be abundant. 

Globe Artichokes.—The earliest supply 
of ‘“‘heads”’ being at an end, the plants 
must now be mulched and generously 
treated to frequent applications of water, 
supplemented with liquid manure, to in- 
duce them to produce a second crop. The 
removul of the now useless flower-stems 
and some of the oldest of the leaves tends 
to hasten the production of another lot of 
heads, which, if not so large as those 
yielded earlier in the season, are much 
appreciated in the kitchen. 
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Vegetable Marrows.—A mulch of short 
litter has been placed round about re- 
cently set-out plants, both to conserve 
raoisture and lessen labour in the way of 
watering. To make them branch freely 
the points of the plants will be pinched 
out. Frequent stopping subsequently also 
leads to better results than when the 
growths are allowed to ramble away un- 
checked, to say nothing about less space 
being occupied in consequence. 

Mushrooms.—The collecting of a suffi- 
cient quantity of droppings for the making 
of a bed in a shed situated on the north 
side of a wall, in August, must now be 
commenced. Outdoor Mushrooms may, 
perhaps, be plentiful during the coming 
autumn, but the uncertainty attending it 
renders the making up of a bed as men- 
tioned a matter of necessity. 

Late Strawberries on a north border are 
carrying heavy crops of fruit, -and require 
ample supplies of water to enable the 
berries to swell to full size. In spite of 
the heat they are Jess forward than in the 
corresponding period of last year, which 
is a matter for congratulation, as the 
latest crop is, in many ways, as valuable 
as the earliest. The gathering of the 
early varieties having come to a conclu- 
sion, nets and the supporting framework 
have been cleared away and the longest 
of the litter removed from between the 
rows. The shortest of the material is left 
to act as a mulch. Layering will be pro- 
ceeded with as fast as suitable runners 
are available. To encourage a free pro- 
duction of these the parent plants are oc- 
casionally watered. 

Bush fruits. — Birds are 
troublesome and have attacked. the 
Currant and Gooseberry almost before 
they began to change colour. All, includ- 
ing Raspberries, have, therefore, had to 
be securely netted over with 3-inch mesh 
netting. That the fruits may be the more 
conveniently gathered—they being in daily 
request for as long as they last—the nets 
for Raspberries. are stretched over a 
framework of a sufficient height to allow 
of their being gathered by a person in an 
upright position. As the nets are apt to 
become much rent if not kept off the 
bushes, Gooseberries are best protected in 
the same way. Cordon-grown trees are 
more easily dealt with. Loganberries 
trained on wires are treated the same as 
Raspberries. 





extremely 





Figs.—Both strictly-trained and _ semi- 
trained, trees now require the young 
growths thinned and regulated. In the 


first instance it is not advisable to retain 
more of these young shoots than is neces- 
sary to furnish a supply of fruiting wood 
for next season, and this should be laid 
in close to the wall at once. In the latter 
case rather more wood may be allowed to 
develop, as, being but loosely trained and 
much-of it projecting some distance from 
the wall, there is, in consequence, more 
space at command. 

Late Grapes.—Muscats will shortly have 
finished stoning, when sub-lateral growths 
which have been allowed to grow away 
unrestricted where crowding would not be 
oceasioned will be stopped. As soon as 
the berries again start swelling, the 
bunches will be looked over for the pur- 
pose of taking out any which are seedless 
and to nip out a berry here and there 
where there is a likelihood of wedging 
occurring at the finish. From now until 
they commence colouring the roots will be 
well fed and the border kept in an equally 
moist condition. » There being no necessity 
to hurry the final swelling, the closing of 
the vinery for the day, when the weather 
is fine and bright, will not take place be- 
fore 4.30 p.m., when it will be accompanied 
with a thorough damping down. Lady 





‘ 


Downe’s, Gros Colman, Black Alicante, 
and other late Grapes will shortly, or as 
soon as stoning is safely passed, have the 
final thinning of the berries in the 
bunches carried out. However carefully 
thinning may be done in the earlier stages 
of growth there are generally a few 
berries that need cutting out, especially 
with regard to varieties such as Gros 
Colman, ete., the berries of which attain 
a very large size. Stopping from now 
until the Grapes are properly coloured 
must be regularly done, it being a great 
mistake to allow.a considerable amount of 
growth to be made and then having to re- 
sort to the use of a knife to effect its re- 
moval. If looked over every few days the 
necessary stopping can be done with the 
finger and thumb. Liberal feeding of the 
roots, both in an artificial and liquid form,’ 
accompanied with a certain amount of 
atmospheric moisture at closing time are 
also requisite to enable the berries to 
swell to their fullest dimensions. A too 
free use of the syringe and water-pot 
when closing for the day sometimes re- 
sults in the rods emitting a good, many 
aerial roots, a condition which, though 
harmless under such circumstances, is 
best avoided. With the exception of Gros 
Maroc, late varieties yield the best results 
when subjected to Muscat treatment, and 
even then Gros Colman takes a long time 
to colour and finish properly. During hot 
weather and while the nights keep warm 
artificial heat can be dispensed with, but 
as soon as the thermometer indicates a 
fall in the temperature to 60 degs. several 


fire-heat to keep the pipes warm should 
at once be resorted to. If red-spider puts 
in an appearance the usual remedies, the 
best of which are to paint the pipes with 
sulphur at night after being <heated to 
near boiling pitch, or 
sulphur, for which a proper vaporiser is 
required, must be resorted to. In the 
foregoing case it is highly necessary that 
the heat should be shut off after vapour 
has been given off for one hour, to venti- 
late early in the morning, and to wash the 
sulphur off the pipes. The internal atmo- 
sphere must be quite dry in either case, 
otherwise rusting of the berries will re- 
sult. A.W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Sweet Cherries.—As soon as the crop of 
the early varieties is cleared the trees 
should be syringed vigorously with some 
approved insecticide to thoroughly cleanse 
the foliage, making sure that all parts of 
the wood and foliage are well wetted with 
the mixture. Later varieties of Cherries 
should be well cleansed before the fruits 
commence to ripen, and then the nets 
should be placed in position. 

Loganberries are carrying a very heavy 
crop of fruit. These plants need similar 
treatment to that afforded the Raspberry, 
and require plenty of manure to furnish 
the best results. Established plants 
develop a mass of young shoots from 
their base, and of these five or six of the 
best should be retained. It is sometimes a 
difficult matter to tie up the young shoots 
until after the fruits are gathered, but 
they may be secured temporarily to stakes 
until the fruits are gathered. 


Strawberries.—Where strawberry plants 
are required for planting in open quarters 
during August the runners should be 
layered as soon as they are procurable. 
Pots 8 inches in diameter are the most 
suitable and should be filled with fresh 
loam made moderately firm, a few rough 
pieces of loam at the bottom of the pots 
affording sufficient drainage. If the loam 
is poor a slight sprinkling of bone-meal 


to vaporise with. 
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may be mixed with it.. The runner 
should be pegged in the centre of the pots 
and it.will be necessary to keep them we 
supplied with water, sprinkling ther 
each afternoon with a rose-can during ¢ 


weather until they are established 
Currants, Gooseberries, and all smaj 


fruits must be protected from birds, 


Campanula pyramidalis growing in jo 
requires liberal supplies of liquid an 
chemical manures. This Campanula coy 
tinues to flower over a considerab) 
period, therefore feeding should not be di: 
continued as soon as flowering commence; 
If not already done, seeds of both the ta 
and dwarf varieties may now be sown. | 
the seed-pans or boxes are placed in he; 
they should be transferred to a cool fran 
as soon as the seeds have germinated. 


Francoa ramosa, now throwing up ij 
flower-spikes, is afforded liberal doses ¢ 
liquid manure at alternate waterings, th 
being continued until the flowers aj 
showing colour. This plant is very usefi 
for greenhouse or conservatory decoratio; 
It does best when grown in pots of fro) 
7 inches to 8 inches in diameter. Und 
such treatment it is quite easy to obta} 
from twelve to eighteen flower-spikes on} 
single plant. Francoas may be raise 
from seed sown during the spring, but 
prefer propagating from cuttings. Tj) 
shoots should be inserted singly into sme 
pots as ‘soon as the plants pass out | 
flower. Allow the cuttings to remain in 
cool frame until the weather becomes col 


: ; eral | when they must be stood near the glass 
nights in suecession the use of sufficient | 


a cool greenhouse. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations requir 
to flower from the end of October onwar 
have been stopped for the last tim 
Where these plants can be grown in st 
ficient quantities it is well to arrange the 
in two batches, the one batch bei 
stopped for the last time about the fir 
week in July and the other, say, three 
four weeks later. 'This will ensure a go 
succession of flowers during the wint 
and spring. When stopping these plar 
a study should be*made of the differe 
varieties, as some grow more freely th 
others. ; 


Malmaison Carnations.—Plants in6-in 
pots that have produced one good bloc 
each now require to be shifted into 940 
pots, using a compost of good fibrous loa 
lime-rubble, crushed oyster-shell, a lit 
bone-meal, and soot. ‘These will 1a 
large plants for next season, that will ea 
produce from eight to ten good flowe 
The plants grow best in a light how 
shading the glass a very little during t 
hottest part of the day. Syringe t 
foliage when the weather is fayourab 
but it must be remembered that M 
maisons do not require a great amount 
moisture, especially during damp wea th 


Herbaceous borders are now very brig: 
Large groups of Delphiniums and Spir 
Aruncus are the most effective plants 
the present time. Few other groups of ¢ 
most popular plants flower so long and 
effectively as Delphiniums. The yariet 
are numerous and the wonderful impro 
ment in colour and general appearance 
such as to render them _ indispensa 
where large, effective groups, are requir 
For mixed borders and beds I know of 
plants more suitable. Most of theni ¥ 
bloom a second time if the stems are * 
down as soon as the flowers are over, ® 
the plants encouraged to make ® 
growth. ‘These will bloom well tow 
autumn, and the flower spikes, though ! 
so tall as the first ones, are very effect 
and welcome. Spirsea Aruncus has fio 
ing plumes 5 feet to 6 feet in length, 
light, feathery, creamy-white panicles 
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iwers showing up grandly against the 
\phiniums. Everything should be done 
make the flower borders neat and tidy. 
nove the old flower-stems and any un- 
\itly shoots. Place stakes where neces- 
y and secure any shoots that need 
aes Plants that are dry at the root 
st be given a thorough soaking of water 
, a mulch if possible. Keep down weeds 
‘{ promote a fine tilth on the surface by 
quent hoeing. 

“ avoy Cabbage.—As a rule these are 
‘ated much too early, with the result 
‘t the heads come in at a time when 
er yegetables are plentiful, and thus 
\y are of little value. Moreover, these 
‘ly plants are unable to withstand 
‘ere weather. Savoys should be grown 
‘re strictly for winter use, as they are 
} ong the hardiest and most 









delicious 
etables at that season. Plant- at 


arvals on any plots that can be spared 
‘ing the present month and even up to 
middle of August. 
arrots.—A sowing of stump-rooted 
trots will now be made on a south 
‘der for supplying roots in November 
[| December. This sowing will be made 
ground that was previously occupied 
h early Potatoes. The drills are drawn 
‘) inches apart and 1 inch deep. Thin 
plants as soon as they are large 
ough, leaving a space of 4 inches be- 
en each plant. Give a dusting of soot 
jasionally, and hoe the surface soil 
‘quently between the rows. 
‘hicory.—The plants of the earliest sow- 
should now be finally thinned, allow- 
the plants a distance of 9 inches to 
jot apart. Should the crop have failed 
ough any cause, or it is thought insuf- 
ant to meet the requirements, a sowing 
y be made at once as recommended for 
earliest sowing. Choose an open site, 
1 if encouraged to grow quickly the 
nts will make good roots for late sup- 
38, 
pinach is highly esteemed throughout 
year, but is generally difficult to pro- 
@ in good condition from the beginning 
August to the middle of September. 
@ seed should now be sown in rich 
und in a fairly shaded part of the 
‘den. 
ettuce.—Continue to make small sow- 
$s of Lettuce every ten days, choosing a 
1 soil on a shady border. Frequent 
terings are necessary to ensure quick 
wth. Good summer yarieties of Cos 
‘tude Mammoth White and Paris White; 
ybage varieties: Favourite, Ideal, and 
indwell. 
'arsiey.—Apply a dressing of soot to 
$s once a week, and thoroughly hoe the 
| between the plants. Another sowing 
yY Now be made on a south border. 
lobe Artichokes. Every encourage- 
nt must be given these plants to bear 
/ely. They require an abundance of 
ter and plenty of manurial assistance. 
1 in showery weather water is essen- 
, as the foliage prevents a great deal of 
rain from reaching the roots. The 
ids of this vegetable should be cut as 
h as they have attained to a fair size. 
placing the stalks in a little water 
uch should be changed occasionally), 
t standing the receptacles in a cool 
ce, these will keep fresh and good for 
te a fortnight. 
Utumn-sown Onions which have not 
Commenced to ripen should be broken 
Vn at once preparatory to their being 
led and stored. As soon as the bulbs 
ye attained to a fair size, and before 
y signs of splitting can be observed, 
/y Should be carefully lifted and well 
‘yested before placing them under 
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cover. Autumn - sown Onions’ are 
frequently allowed to remain too long on 
the land before lifting, with the result that 
they do not keep well. Such varieties as 
White Leviathan and White Emperor are 
cultivated for their good quality and earli- 
ness in maturing. The various forms of 
Rocea are a little later, and will keep quite 
sound and good until the spring - sown 
varieties are ready. 

The maincrop Onions have required 
liberal waterings. Where the ground is 
well drained one can hardly, over-water 
this crop during dry, hot weather, occa- 
sional applications of well-diluted liquid 
manure greatly assisting the crop. 

Shallots planted early in the year are 
now ready for lifting. If the weather re- 
mains dry they are spread out in the open 
and turned over each day. During damp 
weather they should be placed under 
cover, where plenty of air can circulate 


about them. When perfectly dry they 

may be stored, selecting the hardest and 

best-matured bulbs for keeping until 

spring. I’. W. GALLOP. 
SCOTLAND. 





Spanish Irises for cutting.—The value 
of Spanish Irises for cutting at this season 
is very great, more especially to those who, 
like myself, have to keep up a regular sup- 
ply by post and rail during the London 
season. These Irises are principally 
grown in cold frames, and are at least a 
fortnight in advance of those from open 
borders. In addition, the flowers are 
much finer both in size and colour, the 
corms being. planted in specially-prepared 
soil which consists chiefly of old leaf- 
mould and loam. Another point in their 
favour is their value for packing. The 
Irises are cut when the first bloom is upon 
the point of expanding, and, with atten- 





tion, I am assured that the flowers re- 
main in good condition over the greater 
bart of a week. Gladioli of the Colvillei 
albus and Ackermanni types are also well 
adapted for the purpose above referred to. 
These also travel well and last for some 
time. Like the Irises, they, too, are 
grown in quantities in cold frames and 
under similar conditions. 


Melons in pits.—The earliest-planted 
Melons are now making rapid progress, 
and the latest plants were put out during 
the week. These Melons are planted 
rather closely, each being confined to a 
single stem, instead of being, as is usually 
the case, permitted to fill the sash. Three 
plants are allowed to every sash, and when 
possible three fruits are taken from each 
Vine. Under this procedure the crop per 
sash is good, and in the event of canker 
overtaking a plant the loss is not so great 
as when a single plant occupying a sash 
goes wrong. Stated days are set apart 
upon which these Melons (and Cucumbers 
grown in a similar way) are attended to, 
the growths thinned and regulated, and 
the beds thoroughly watered. Melons in 
pits are, at times, liable to be attacked by 
canker, but if the stem is kept free from 
damp, and the collar well exposed to the 
sun, danger in this respect is minimised. 
In the event of canker being noticed, 
dressings of freshly-slaked lime or of 
flowers of sulphur will sometimes keep it 
in check until the fruits are large enough 
to cut and ripen in the fruit-room. The 
pits are shut early in the afternoon after 
the foliage has been dewed over with a 
fine rose, and mats are put on to conserye 
the heat should the outside temperature 
incline to fall. 

Tomatoes in pots, in an unheated house, 
having now set a good crop, have, during 
the week,-been top-dressed. These plants 
require to be examined twice a day in 
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This photograph is of unusual interest to everyone. 
be erected on the identical spot where the germ of the idea was born which gave rise to the printer's art. 


Laurens Coster was a wood-cutter, and worked in the woods of Haarlem. 
whittling at a stick with his knife, and carved a letter or other symbol on the end. 


The monument depicted is said to 


One day he was more or less idly 
Quite accidentally he let the stick fall, 


and, as luck would have it, the carved end struck the sand or soil at his feet with sufficient force to make a ‘‘ readable 


impression.” 


Soon after this, letters and other characters were cut on the ends of pieces of wood, which were then placed together 


in a press, inked over, and thus the first printed sheets were produced. 


Coster's claim to the discovery of printing is 


disputed in several quarters, but there seems no reason for doubting that it was William Caxton, an Englishman, who is 


responsible for the development of printing in this country, 


It is now possible to produce a fair representation of flowers, et 
impressions taken from reproductions of photographs on copper, in inks of three colours. 


*., in their natural colours by means of three 
As to how successfully this 


process portrays the natural beauty of Hyacinths, Tulips, and other flowers produced from bulbs you will soon. have an 
opportunity of seeing, since about 50 natural colour photos, representing several hundred different varieties of flowers, 
will be reproduced by the latest and best processes in Bees’ forthcoming Bulb Oatalogue. 


Copies will be posted to all Bees’ customers. 


ready (about first week in August), just send your name and address on a postcard. ; ] 
The Catalogue is gratis and post free, and you will be placed under no obligation to buy, 


matter in mind, 


If you are not a customer of Bees, and would like a copy sent when 


Do it NOW, while you have the 


BEES LTD., 1758 MIL: SX... LIVERPoorz. 
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order that the necessary moisture may be 
afforded. In a short time bi-weekly doses 
of an approved fertiliser will be given in 
selution. Efforts are made to keep the 
foliage in as healthy a condition as possi- 
ple, and only such leaves as interfere with 
the colouring of the fruits will be removed. 
Ventilation is freely given, and during the 
present sultry weather a chink of air is 
permitted to remain throughout the night. 
Bedding-out has been practically 
finished, only a few odds-and-ends_ re- 
1aining to be attended to. In consequence 
of the continued lack of rain, watering 
among newly-planted stuff occupies a lot 
of time. This needful work is begun late 
in the afternoon, and the beds are 
thoroughly soaked. Only a few beds can be 
attended to at a time, as the water has to 
be carted for some distance and is never 
ovyer-plentiful. Window-boxes have been 
filled with their summer occupants. After 
an interval of some years, during which 
other things were used with but moderate 
success, recourse is again being had to the 
rather stereotyped Marguerites, Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums, and Lobelia, in the 
majority of cases. Others have been filled 
with Senecio grandiflora and Cineraria 
maritima, with a groundwork of Lobelia. 
Barnard’s Perpetual is a good and showy 
Lobelia for window-boxes. Meantime these 
boxes are stood in a warm and sheltered 
corner until the plants make a start. 


Strawberries.—Unless rain falls soon 
the Strawberry crop will suffer. On early 
yarieties there is a good set, now ap- 


proaching the colouring stage. . Signs of 
rats having been noticed in the vicinity of 
the beds, poison has been laid down on 
two successive nights. Rats are at times 
destructive alike to fruit and the nets, 
but, as a rule, when poison is laid down 
just before the fruit ripens, they are either 


killed or scared away. The short-tailed 
vole is also destructive among ripening 


Strawberries, and ordinary mouse-traps, 
baited with oatmeal, are regularly laid 
down in the beds. Watering is now im- 
perative among the wall-trees, and, as they 
are all carrying heavy crops, no tree is 
omitted in its turn. Mulehing has been 
resorted to, but as this merely checks 
evaporation all trees are alike attended 
to. Thinning claims attention, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Pears, and Plums being gradu- 
ally denuded of surplus fruits. In. the 
case of several Nectarines the set was so 
free that quite three-quarters of. the fruit 
has been removed, and, even so, a final 
thinning must still be given. Llister upon 
these trees and upon Peaches is less preva- 
lent, and, given rain, the young growths 
will be clean and healthy. The blistered 
Jeaves are being removed and burned. 
The erop of Damsons will be good, but not 
so heavy aS was at one time anticipated. 
Morello Cherries have, set well, and the 
crop is now assured; while bush fruits are 
very promising. 

Vegetable garden. The cutting of 
Asparagus has now ceased for the season, 
and unless rain falls shortly the beds will 
receive a thorough watering. Provision 
will also be made for securing the stems. 
The eutting of the foliage of Asparagus 
for mixing with cut-flowers should be very 
sparingly done; indeed, it is better to re- 
frain from using it for that purpose un- 
less it is absolutely necessary to do so. 
During the week preparations have been 
made for the planting of the bulk of 
Leeks. The quarter upon which they will 
be grown has been well manured, and, 
since digging, allowed to lie in a 
rough state. The soil has’ now been 
broken down, lined off, and made ready 
for planting when rain falls. During the 
present hot spell the hoe has been kept 
going at regular intervals so far as time 
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has been found. A batch of red Celery 
has been got out, and this and previous 
plantings have been watered freely from 
time to time. Attention is still being paid 
to successional crops of different kinds. 
This work, with the advancing season, will 
shortly be completed so far as Peas and 
French Beans are concerned. 

Hardy flower borders.—There are signs 
in some eases that the growths will be 
under the average height, but this, ,in 
itself, is no great drawback. Noteworthy 
are Pinks just now. 
are flowering well and are of considerable 
yalue for cutting. Roses are now abund- 
ant, a border of Hybrid Perpetual sorts 
being attractive: Sweet Peas, which have 
been liberally dealt with in respect of 
liquid’ manure, are flowering freely. 
Carnation flowers are being tied to their 
stakes, a bed of two varieties—Mrs. 
Nicholson and Old Clove—being very pro- 
mising. Sweet Williams in a border have 
been loosely staked during the week, the 
spikes being very numerous and heavy, 
and apt to fall over if rain falls heavily. 

W. McGuFFroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charye vf corres- 
ponents, follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING, 
63, Lincolv’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pun- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each shoud be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to im the isswe 
immediately following their receipt. 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be riyhtly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants showd be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Wheremore than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming: fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Clematis Countess of Lovelace (Countess of 
Lovelace) —This belongs to the Florida: set, 
and flowers on the old or ripened wood. You 
may cut it down, but by doing so you must 
understand that there will be no flowers next, 
year. If you do not care to do this, then you 
may train ‘down the present growths to hide 
the bare space that you refer to. 

Rose leaves injured (Torquay).—The Roses 
are attacked by one of the Rose sawflies, the 
larva of which is green, almost of the tint of 
the leaves themselves, and feeds on the upper 
surface of the foliage, leaving the lower in- 
tact. Watch should be kept another year for 
the commencement of the attack, about the 
end of May or beginning of June, and then 
the bushes should be sprayed with ~ lead 
arseniate. The chrysalides are formed in the 
soil, and the removal and deep burial of the 
upper 2 inches or 3 inches of the soil are a 
partial means of checking the virulence of the 
attack. This may be done at any time after 
September to February. 

Palm failing (Window Plant)—Your Palm 
has evidently been allowed to get dry at the 
roots. Palms need a_ soil composed of two 
parts loam to one of leaf-mould and a little 
sand, a fairly close rather than a draughty 
structure, frequent syringing, and_ shading 
from all direct sunshine. No hard-and-fast 
line can be laid: down when your Palm should 
be watered, as this is influenced by weather, 
position, and other particulars. It may, how- 
ever, need water about once a week in winter, 


The single varieties | 








We do not 
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twice a week now, and perhaps in the hej 
of summer every day will not be too m 
The condition of the soil must be your 

in this respect. Water should be given to k 
the soil fairly moist, and not at all soddep 
The leaves may be washed with soapy wate 


VEGETABLES. 

The Sugar Pea (Nemo).—Of the Fre) 
Sugar Pea there are several varieties, all be 
known as Pois sans parchemin. The pods 
these Peas are cooked whole as they have 
tough inner skin or membrane as ordin/ 
edible Peas have. These Sugar Peas are ge; 
ally very sweet. They are grown in much 
same way as other Peas, but are, as a 7 
rather more tender, and need a warm git 
tion. Some are dwarf, others are tall, wi 
some have white flowers, some purplish o7 
All may be cooked and consumed whole, ; 
generally they make a pleasant dish. 


Caulifiowers clubbing (R. A. J.).—The } 
remedy for clubbing, from which the Ga 
flowers are suffering, whether it be engende 
by slime fungus or by the club-beetle, is, w 
out doubt, gas-lime. That should be app. 
to vacant ground in the autumn, at the r 
of 2 bushels to 3 rods, if clubbing is very } 
If it be not, then put 1 bushel to 2 rods 
ground. After lying on the ground from f 
to six weeks, dig the dressing in. Even a dr 
ing at the same rate of fresh lime is good a 
Rather than plant any of the Cabbage tr} 
plant Potatoes, Seakale, or Rhubarb, or j 
Onions, Parsnips, or Beet—indeed, anyth 
other than Cabbage. By doing.so for a cor 
of years the club trouble may disapp 
Peas or Beans also may be sown with 
vantage. Of course, you must understand t’ 
ground dressed with gas-lime cannot | 
cropped for three months after the dress! 
has been applied. . 


Onions injured (Torquay).—There is no j) 
taking the presence of the grub of the On| 
fly, which has attacked your Onions, when ¢| 
the work of destruction has begun, for 
plants take on a yellow cast and the tops | 
over. When this occurs, although there is 
much likelihood of making a clearance, it 1 
be checked considerably by digging up 
affected plants and burning them. If me 
pulled, the grubs are apt to be left beh 
As there are two or three generations until 
season occurs for them to enter the pupa st: 
remedial or preyentive measures- should 
persisted in up. till midsummer. As 
Onions are harvested take care that all ti 
mings are cleared away and burnt. Tr: 
planted.Onions are seldom, if ever, afiec 
and this has led to the plan, where the gru 
such a pest, of sowing the seed in a prepa 
cold-frame, and as the plants become lz 
enough they are transplanted. Onions tre: 
in this way grow to a large size, ard they : 
ripen up well. 








SHORT REPLIES. 





Torquay.—Your Apple-trees, judging f 
the piece of wood you send us, are eyide) 
very old and of very little use. They seen 
be practically starved, and we should, ur 
the circumstances, not hesitate fo grub 
such trees up and burn them.——C. Pullei 
The plants are being kept too clese, and 
probably over-watered. They will do bette 
a frame where they can be given plenty 
air—in fact, exposed entirely.—Hdu 
Stachen.—Write to Messrs. Harkness, Bed 
Yorks.- Mrs. C. F. P. Longfield.—Flower-5} 
very much dried up, but from your deserip! 
it is only a curiosity, and of no value. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS 








Names of plants.—G. H.—We cannot un 
take to name Roses. A. Light.—The fio 
you send is that of an G@nothera, but. from 
single bloom you send; it is impossible to- 
which.——A. B. C.—1, Lastrea Filix mag © 
tata; 2, The soft Fern (Polystichum angula 
3. Limnanthes Douglasi; 4, Specimen ins 








cient. A. Piggott—1. Sedum Rhodiola 
Corydalis. lutea; 3, Euphorbia Cyparis 


(Cypress Spurge); 4, Achillea tomentosa. 
Mrs. Otway Ruthven—i, Olearia macrodot 
2, Hieracium aurantiacum. We do not repl. 
queries by post. See our rules to ce 
spondents._—R. M. Beach.—Flowers had 
fallen to pieces._——Robert Greening 
Hordeum var.; 2, Mesembryanthemum a¢ 
ciforme.__—-G. F'. H.—1, Fuchsia macrost 
pumila; 2, F. macrostema gracilis; 3, Begt 
Weltoniensis; 4, Campanula Rapunculus- 
Rev. G. H. Raynor.—The Pyrus-like tree 
Crategus tanacetifolia, and the Veronite 
garden form of V. speciosa, but the flov 
had, owing to the great heat, lost al! t! 
colour, so that we are quite unable to g1ve 
name of the variety. , . 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED, 





F. A, Haace, JuN., Erfurt, Germany (ag 
H. N. Ellison, West Bromwich).—List of © 
and Succulents. | 

The Silver-tree (Leucodendron argentet 
—Can anyone tell me if the silver-leaved | 
which flourishes on Table Mountain at - 
town can be grown from the seeds? | 
under what conditions in the West Riding * 
in what soil?—RAvEN. m 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. Eucalyptus in bloom.—I am sending a} Aster Stracheyi.—This pretty little Aster 

branch of a Eucalyptus tree which has} was introduced from the western Hima- 

| two flowers on it. I would be glad to| layas in 1885. It is a very rare plant and 

‘Vianthus superbus Wimmeri.— A dark | , ‘hele 8 ae 2 eile iss a ee 
mof the old fringed pink not often seen know if it-is usual for a tree to flower| is seldom seen in gardens, and few 

raérs theuch Havas a? Brom Friar in England. My garden is in the north of | nurserymen catalogue it. It flowers early 

| y f+, if more: F Hampshire. The tree is 16 feet high, | in June. The blossoms, borne on stems 
se 15 inches round the trunk eae above the | about 7 inches in height, are lavender-pink 





jjenista humifusa.—A dwarf form fit for 
ja rock *Salbie I never saw it before 
‘om Sir Frank Crisp. For gardens in 
2 warmer countries such compact Pea- 
~wers are good and will bear drought 
fat some of the higher alpine plants will 
t endure. 


Berberis aristata.—At the end of June 
is comes in garlands of fresh little 
‘cemes of pretty yellow flowers. It is 
Jeome after so many of the family have 
ssed out of bloom, and, with others, 
ows the variety of beauty among the 
berries, both evergreen. and summer- 
ifing. A most graceful object. 


Scabiosa graminifolia.— One of the 
ettiest plants of midsummer days, soft 
colour, and of a handy size for the rock 
rden or raised border. It seems hardy 
wall, raised borders, or in open soil. It 
the best of its family after the Cauca- 
im Seabious, and more fitted for the rock 
rden. It is also useful for cutting for 
@ house. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

The Spanish Broom.—No need to raise 
is in pots or pans. I sow it out of hand 
d never attempt to cover the seed. I 
ve raised thousands of it in this way on 

‘ilWay banks and rough places. Sandy 

‘nks it likes best, but thrives in any 
i, I sow at any time in spring or 
tamer, and have just sown a bag of seed 
a rough slope in an old quarry.—W. 


fragrant-leaved plants.—-The scented- 
tved Geranium that R. F. Skelton in- 
ires about in the issue of June 20th, 
_ 407, is G. macrorrhizon (syn. G. 
Ikanum). The leaves are very deeply 
ved, and the flowers of a pinkish-crim- 
Q, with veins of a lighter colour, but 
® value of the plant is in the leaves, not 
@ flowers, which are scanty and not par- 
ularly pretty.—INVERNESS. 
Our native Columbine (Aquilegia vul- 
ris).—We are all—or some of us—rich in 
OSS-bred Columbines, but I think the 
Id species are the most beautiful. Will 
ly reader who lives in a hilly, northern 
‘strict, where it is wild, send me a flower, 
I am not sure of getting the true wild 
Ant in the trade. Garden hybrids are 
at sought. —Hpitor, Garprenine ILLvs- 
/ATED, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 





ground, and is four years old.—E. M. D. 

{It is not at: all ae for the 
Kucalyptus to flower. In the west of Eng- 
land, near Falmouth, there are some trees 
which have for many years borne flowers 
and seeds from which young plants have 
been raised.—Hp. ] 

The Dalmatian Broom 


(Genista  dal- 


| matica).—In this plant we have a charm- 


ing little Broom, which is peculiarly fitted 
for the rock garden, for; exposed to full 
sun, it flowers very freely during late June 
and early July. A native of Dalmatica, it 
was practically unknown in this country 
fifteen years ago, and is still uncommon. 
In many respects it resembles a dwarf 
form of the Spanish Gorse (G. hispanica), 
for it has similar spiny branches. While 
G. hispanica grows a couple of feet high, 
the plant under notice scarcely exceeds 
6 inches, spreading into a dense mass of 
uniform height. 

Dianthus Emilie Pare.—This, one of the 
prettiest of the Pinks, is hardier than 
such as Atkinsoni and Napoleon IIIf. Its 
double salmon-pink flowers are produced 
very freely. A colony I have is 8 feet in 
length and 2 feet across, and has been in 
flower since early March. It has about 
fifty expanded flowers on it, and the num- 
ber of strong, branching bloom-stems that 
are now pushing up shows that its flower- 
ing season will extend over many weeks 
yet. It does not seem to be generally 
known, and I have.never seen it men- 
tioned in the gardening press. Its flowers 


are pleasantly, though not strongly per- 
fumed.—WyYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 
A bed of Scotch Roses.—One of the 





prettiest and most pleasing beds of Roses 
I have ever seen was composed of white, 
yellow, and pink Scotch Roses. The effect 
of the ‘hundreds of small flowers and un- 
opened buds was charming. A great point 
about a bed of this kind is that it is com- 
posed of Roses which are thoroughly 
hardy and require little attention for some 
time. Eventually, of course, the Roses will 
require to be lifted and replanted, as some 
of them sucker more freely than others 
and would gain the supremacy. A 
problem presented by such a bed is that of 
adding some autumn-flowering plant to 
bloom after the Roses are over.—Hss. 





in colour and nearly 2 inches in diameter. 
It is a very pretty object in a nook in the 
rock garden. It is earlier than any of the 
forms of Aster alpinus, and its flowers are 
larger. Its merits deserve a wider recog- 
nition.—WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 
Escallonia  philippiana. — This, the 
hardiest of the numerous species of 
Escallonia, may be planted in all but the 
very coldest parts of the country. It is 
distinct from most of the other kinds by 
reason of its deciduous leaves, whilst it is 
also dwarfer than most of the species. A 
native of Valdivia, it grows from 4 feet to 
5 feet high in this country. During July 
it bears short racemes of star-like white 
flowers, which, contrasted with the green 
leaves and brown shoots, are very effec- 
tive: Cuttings of semi-ripe shoots put into 
light, sandy soil in a close frame in July 
root freely, and in a couple of years form 
serviceable plants. It has proved useful 
in the hands of the hybridist, one of its 
best-known progeny being E. langleyensis, 
which grows into a large bush 10 feet or 
12 feet high, bearing a profusion of bright 
red flowers during June and July. The 
other parent is E. macrantha.—D. 
Embothrium coccineum in Scotiand.— 
Many who have tried the _ beautiful 
Hmbothrium coccineum, even in mild dis- 
tricts, have failed to grow it. In Scotland 
there are a few favoured spots in which 
it will thrive against a wall, but we cannot 
hope to compete in its cultivation with the 
south-west of England, where it is some- 


times 20 feet in height, although Nichol- 
son’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Gardening ’’ gives its 
stature’ at 3 feet only. None of the 


Seottish plants I have seen can approach 
that height, and the finest I have met with 
is in the garden of Mr. M‘Douall, of 
logan, Wigtownshire, where there is a 
handsome plant 10 feet high at least, and 
which has produced eighteen flowers this 
season. There is also a good specimen in 
the garden of the Parl of Stair at Loch- 
inch, but the Logan one is the best I have 
seen in the neighbourhood. The soften- 
ing influences of the Gulf Stream are pro- 
Lably largely responsible for the success 
of the Fire Bush in Wigtownshire and in 
one or two Kirkeudbrightshire gardens, as 
well as at Culzean, the Marquis of Ailsa’s 
place in Ayrshire.—S. ARNOTT, 
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476 GARDENING 
Melioasma cuneata.—This was _ intro-| through, and occupies a somewhat isolated 
duced to this country about fifteen years} position on a lawn sheltered at a little 
ago by HE. H. Wilson, Who collected seeds | distance by evergreen trees. Its blossoms 


of his earlier journeys in 
China. It is a vigorous shrub 4 feet or 
5 feet high, the branches clothed, when 
young, with reddish bark. In July the 
small white flowers .appear in large, 
branched panicles each 4 inches to 6 inches 
long and far through from short 
axillary growths, a well-flowered plant 
forming a welcome addition to July- 
flowering shrubs. Given a sheltered posi- 
tion in good loamy soil it grows rapidly 
and blossoms whilst quite young. Although 
shelter from cold winds and late frosts is 
advisable it needs exposure to sun, as it is 
necessary for the wood to become 
thoroughly ripened.—D. 


Solanum jasminoides in south-west 
Scotland. — The genial climate of some 
parts of the south-west of Scotland which 
are near the sea, and are influenced by the 
Gulf Stream, is abundantly evidenced by 
the manner in which many plants usually 
treated as greenhouse subjects flourish in 
the open. Recently I saw Solanum jas- 
minoides flourishing on walls in Wigtown- 
shire, and in such places as Logan, belong- 
ing to Mr. Kenneth M‘Douall, it was very 
good indeed. Still finer, however, was a 
plant on the wall of the house at Ardwell, 
the home of Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart- 
Stewart, Bart. Here it had attained many 
feet in height and was bearing freely its 
charming white flowers. It was well 
sheltered, of course, but those of us who 
are acquainted with the peculiarities of 
the climate of the south-west of Scotland 
know how well so many uncommon plants 
do in the district.—Ess. - 


Abutilon vitifolium in south-west Scot- 
land.—The wonderfully favourable climate 
of some parts of Wigtownshire near the 
coast is nowhere more apparent than in 
such gardens as those of Mr. Wallace, 
Lochryan, on the shore of Lochryan; Mr. 
Carrick-Buchanana, at Corsewall, on the 
epposite shore of the same bay; and of 
Mr. M‘Douall, at Logan, on the promontory 
which ends in the Mull of Galloway. The 
last garden is well sheltered by headlands 
and by the trees which have been there 
for very many years. At Logan there is 
a magnificent specimen of Abutilon viti- 
folium. It is quite 25 feet high and of 
corresponding proportions otherwise, and 
out-tops, of course, the garden wall 
near which it was originally planted. On 
a visit there the other day it was in fine 
bloom, the charming lilac or lavender 
flowers being borne in great plenty. I 
know of a few places where A. vitifolium 
does well in the south-west of Scotland, 
but in none of these has it attained the 
dimensions of the tree at Logan\—S, 
ARNOTT. 

Xanthoceras sorbifolia.—This handsome 
flowering shrub, though introduced from 
North China in 1870, and perfectly hardy, 
is, curiously enough, still far from com- 
mon. It usually flowers in May, its one 
drawback being that the bloom-buds and 
Jeaves, being produced simultaneously in 
the spring, the former are sometimes 
injured by severe frost and cold winds. 
For this reason it is advisable that it 
should be planted where it can receive a 
certain amount of shelter in cold weather. 
The foliage, which resembles. that of 
Spirra Lindleyana, is very graceful, so 
that even when. out of flower the Xantho- 
ceras is a decorative object. Its blossoms, 
borne in dense racemes, each 6 inches in 
Jength, are pure white, with a band or 
blotch of carmine at the base of the petals 
and rather over an inch in diameter. The 
finest specimen in this neighbourhood is 
over 12 feet in height, and as much 


during one 


as 




















have neyer been injured by the frost since 
it was planted, over twenty-five years ago. 
It fruits almost annually, and many seed- 
lings have been raised. The fruits are 
very similar to those of the Horse Chest- 
nut, the husk splitting open in the autumn 
into three divisions, and disclosing the 
brown seeds within. — WYNDHAM § I*ITz- 
HERBERT, Kingswear, S, Devon. 


Plagianthus Lyalli.—It is a pity this 
New Zealand member of the Malva family 
is not more frequently seen in gardens, 
for in places which are too cold for it in 
the open ground, it may be planted against 
a wall with satisfactory results. Visitors 
to Kew during early July can see it in full 
flower under both conditions, for a large 
bush is growing in the Berberis dell and a 
couple of plants are doing well on south 
and west. walls near the herbaceous 
ground, The flowers are borne in clusters 
from the leaf axils of the present season’s 
wood, two flowers to seven flowers being 
in each cluster, Each flower is from 14 
inches to 12 inches across, and white ex- 
cept that the styles have a slight purplish 
tinge. A position sheltered from cold 
winds is advisable. It is easily increased 
from layers, which should be put down in 
March. In very severe winters the 
branches may be cut back by frost; but 
new growths will spring from the root- 
stock.—D. 

Linaria alpina rosea.—The delightful 
Linaria alpina is not a true perennial in 
many gardens, and though it may stand 
our winters in a number of places this is 
no criterion of its endurance in others. In 
the wall garden of Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
at Monreith, Wigtownshire, it stands well 
on a retaining wall to a terrace, old plants 
Surviving and seedlings appearing in good 
numbers. The lovely variety rosea remains 
still scarce in gardens, and is often con- 
sidered less hardy than the typical blue 
one. At Monreith it is hardy, and I saw 
the other day a plant which I recollect 
noticing a few years ago just after it had 
been received. It has grown into a good- 
sized specimen and is apparently as hardy 
as the blue one. It also seeds, but as it is 
growing near the type, and seeds are not 
saved separately, it has not been possible 
to observe how far it comes true. It is 
difficult to imagine anything among the 
Linarias better than L. alpina, but it is 
no disparagement to say that L. alpina 
rosea is a worthy companion to it.—S. 
ARNOTT. 


The Musk Rose (Rosa moschata).—One 
of the most effective features in the Rose 
garden at Kew, at the present time, early 
July, is a fine mass of this strong-growing, 
fragrant-flowered Rose. It has there 
grown over a large Holly bush, and in 
some cases its branches are quite 20 feet 
long, the dark leaves of the Holly forming 
an admirable setting for the white flowers 
of the Rose. R. moschata is widely dis- 
tributed from south Europe to north 
India. There are two distinct forms, one 
bearing green and the other glaucous 
leaves. The former is the hardier of the 
two. Very often the Musk Rose produces 
shoots 12 feet or more long in a single 
summer, but such shoots are not the most 
productive of flowers, rather the smaller, 
better-ripened branches which are pro- 
duced from them during the second or 
third year. On such shoots the white 
flowers appear in large clusters from 
axillary buds, Little pruning is required 
other than the occasional remoyal of old 
worn-out wood. Cuttings 12 inches long, 
made of ripened wood and inserted in an 
open border or cold frame in September, 
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root readily and soon form large plan 
Age is, however, necessary- before ‘the be 
flowering is reached.—W. 


Diplacus glutinosus.—lIor a conside 
able time I had lost .sight of this on 
popular greenhouse plant, but recently 
came across it in a greenhouse in’ 
peighbourhood, where a batch of you 
plants was being grown on. Consideriy 
its showy nature and the ease with whi 
it can be grown, it seems strange th 
D. glutinosus should be so comparative 
neglected. Easily raised from cutting 
plants flourish in the most ordinary coy) 
post, and it is only a matter of root-m 
until a specimen size is attained. Former 
D. glutinosus used to be fairly frequent| 
met. with in Gollections of greenhou 
plants, but it has gradually. been oust 
by more showy, though less yaluab] 
plants. Aphis is almost its only enem 
and this can be kept at bay by regul: 
syringings. There is also a white vyariet 
D. g. albus, but I do not hold it in # 
same esteem as the type.—KiRkK. 


Trachelospermum crocostomum.—Th) 
pretty, trailing shrub is one. of the fe’ 
exotic members of the Vinca family, whir 
may be grown out-of-doors in this countr’ 
It has been growing for many yea) 
against a west wall at Kew, where it hi 
attained a height of 12 feet or more and 
width of 15 feet.- A native of China, 
produces a quantity of slender, sen 
scandent branches which are clothed wi 
Myrtle-like leaves, the largest of which a’ 
little more than an inch long. Tl 
fragrant flowers are cream-coloured wi! 
golden centres, and are borne a dozen : 
so together in loose axillary clusters fro 
the present season’s shoots, each flow 


being rather more than half an inc 
across. The flowering period is late Jw 


and early July, and at that time the pla 
is attractive both by reason of the coloi 
and fragrance of the blooms. It is easi 
increased by cuttings in summer. Whe 
first planted it is necessary. to train fl 
branches in the desired direction uni 
they have covered the available spac 
after which a yery little pruning aft 
flowering, suffices to keep the plant with 
bounds. In the south-west counties it mé 
be planted against a trellis or fence ar 
allowed to grow at will.—K. W. 


Cornus capitata (syn. Benthamia frag 
fera).—Many splendid specimens of th 
are to be found in the gardens of sout 
Devon and: Cornwall. Although not ba! 
ticularly tender, haying been known | 
withstand 25 degs. of frost, it is occasio 
ally badly crippled by a long spell ¢ 
severe weather, It rarely forms a Syu 
metrical tree where exposed to roug 
winds, perhaps its greatest beauty ‘beir 
realised when situated on the gentle sloy 
of a fairly open, grassy glade and backe 
by tall evergreen trees. In such a })0s 
tion well-furnished specimens present 















charming picture when in full bDloor 
every shoot laden with large, widel, 


spread, pale yellow blossoms. In the autum 
a second season of beauty ensues, whe 
the fruits assume that crimson colourit 
which has given this Cornus its Bnglis 
name of Strawberry-tree. Cornus capital 
is easily raised from seed if the fruit! 
some of which when fully ripe exceed 
inch in diameter, be gathered before the 
are exposed to sharp frosts. There 1s” 
very large and handsome specimen i th 
grounds at Fota, County: Cork, and ¢ 
Heligan, St. Austell, Cornwall, there is 
large number of exceptionally fine tree: 
some of which must be over 40 feet } 
height. These examples were raised fro! 
the first seeds imported into England fro) 
Nepaul over ninety years ago. 7a 
VITZHERBERT. 


fhe more vigorous. species. 


_ 





| TREES A 


JOBLD SERVICH TREH AND THE | 


Lhich is now 30 feet high. 
l-aft on Hawthorn stock, which soon 
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BFFECTS OF GRAFTING. 


\, notice the evil effects of grafting, | 
Ktes as follows to the Gardeners’ | 
onicle :-— 

)Pyrus vestita, sometimes known 


|nong nurserymen as Sorbus nepalen- 
's or magnifica, 
‘ental of the genus known to me, 


is the most orna- 
hout twenty years ago I planted one 
It was a 


jowed itself, but as the scion was set 
sry low it was possible, after the 
awthorn shoots had been removed, 


0 bank up the stem so that the Pyrus 
vas able to root itself. Being well 
leased with the tree, which has splen- 
lid foliage, I purchased some others, 
vell-looking, straight plants, but 
hese, after some ten years’ growth, 
ire unable to develop their leaves. 
Chey are alive, but the leaves remain 
infurled. The reason for this is that 
he Indian species has been grafted 
vhout 3 feet high on stocks of Rowan 
.P. Aucuparia), which, being a tree of 
huch inferior capacity to P. vestita, 
$ quite unable to meet the demands of 
The sap 
supply being stinted, the scion lan- 
suishes and will soon die. Those, 


‘herefore, who wish to grow this most 
Wesirable Service tree will do well to 


s 
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HERBERT MAXWELL, one of the planters | 


| 


| 





| planting give it 


| young, the trees flower abundantly. 
are raised from seed as easily as Peas. | 
raised in | 


protect themselves. from disappoint- 

ment by careful inspection of young 

plants before purchase. Fortunately, 

P. vestita ripens seed freely in this 

country, which is the surest means of 

propagating it. 

THH ALPINH LABURNUM. 

I FIRST saw this very striking form 
Coolhurst, and resolved that I would when 
a chance as a group. I 
regretted it, and, though 
They 





at 
have 


never 


The varieties of the Laburnum 
nurseries according to my experience do 


/not last so long and are not really much 


better than the true alpine Laburnum. 
This tree is in the commonest clay loam. 


Part of a group of Laburnum alpinum. 


It varies slightly from seed. The group 
is against a background of Yews, and the 
effect is good. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Escallonia macrantha.—With reference 








out that in Cornwall it is propagated by 
sticking in cuttings in September or 
October in the open.. Most people put in 





no, reason why it should not do well.in 


|} many nyore northerly places, but I under- 


stand that very hard frost is bad. Yet here 
I have occasionally seen frost that was 
apparently as severe as I have noticed 
further north, but the Hscallonia took no 


harm even in the most exposed sites. It 
does not ‘‘rob the ground’? so badly as 
Privet. I have had Pelargoniums in an 


open porch, west aspect, that lived after 
having been left out all winter in severe 
frost. Possibly in their. case the. top 
shelter and aspect weve the secret of sur- 
Vival—W.- J. F., Cornwall: 

_Corylus Avellana aurea.—The purple Hazel 
is by no means rare in shrubberies, and when 
grown in suitable soil and not starved makes 
a pleasing feature. The gélden yariety, Cory- 


| lus Avellana aurea is less frequently met with. 


to “© D.’s”? remarks on this shrub in your | 
issue of July 4th, I should like to point) 


cuttings instead of rooted plants to form | 


a hedge. It also grows freely from seeds, 
which receive no care whatever. I have 


some strong plants from self-sown seed- | 


lings. It is as hardy here as Hawthorn 


and is probably our best plant for use as.a | 


wind-break. It flowers all the year round, 


more or less, according to season. 


I see 


| 


The two, planted close to each other, make 





a good display, and retain their colour 
throughout the summer months. Hard prun- 
ing and plenty of manure every year keep 
these fine deciduous shrubs in good health, and 
induce a larger and better-coloured leafage 
than is seen where they are left to themselves 


| without pruning or nourishment.—KIRK. 


Ledum latifolium (Labrador Tea).—Of the 
many plants used for hedges, this is one of the 
most uncommon. but where the soil and condi- 
tions are suitable many plants may be em- 
ployed for such a purpose. There are several 
species of Ledum, but the above is the most 
suitable for forming hedges. It is a _close- 
growing evergreen shrub of slow_growth and 
neat habit, much resembling an Hrica in the 
foliage, but the flowers, which are white, are 
produced in trusses like those of the Rhododen- 
dron on the terminals of the young growths. 
Where the soil is of a peaty nature this plant 
does well, as it is perfectly hardy. The time of 
flowering igs April and May, and when the 
plants are covered with their small trusses of 
white flowers they look very pretty. Propa- 
gation is readily effected by layers, so that a 
good stock can always be kept up.—H. C. P, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ORCHIDS. 


CHYSIS SEDENI. 
THERE are three hybrids in the genus 
Chysis—viz., Chelsoni (bractescens Xx 
lxevis), Langleyensis (bractescens x Sedeni), 
and Sedeni (Limminghi x bractescens) 
here figured. It is somewhat remarkable 
that ©. aurea has never been used for 
hybridising. C. Sedeni has French-white 
sepals, white petals with a large light rose- 
purple blotch near the apex, while the lip 
is sulphur-yellow, streaked. on the side 
lobes with purple, and the remainder 
purple marked with white. It is distinct 
and: was raised more than thirty years 
ago. All the members of this genus have 
stout fleshy pseudo-bulbs about a foot in 
length, and broad lanceolate leaves which 
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in the spring. At this stage the plants 
ought not to be hurried in any way or they 
may fail to flower. The best plan is to 
keep them on the dry side until the scape 
is seen, when the water supply can be 
gradually increased. To secure good 
flowering examples it is also advisable to 
give them-as much sunlight as possible 
short of scorching the foliage. In the 
United States the Chysis flowers pro- 
fusely every year, this no doubt being 
brought about by the warmer and brighter 
weather during the summer months. ‘This 
fact should provide us with a clue to their 
successful cultivation. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Phalzenopsis amabilis.—This was intro- 
duced by Thomas Lobb, who sent it home 
from Java in 1846. Since the above date it 
has been met with in various parts of the 





Malayan Archipelago, where it is found 





Chysis Sedentz. 


From a photograph in Sir F. Crisp’s garden at 


Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames. 


fall when the bulbs are fully matured. 
The short racemes of fleshy flowers are 
produced from the axils of the young 
growths in spring or early summer. When 
the scapes are removed any 

REPOTTING Can be carried out, but this 
will only be necessary every .second or 
third year. A suitable compost consists 
of Osmunda-fibre, peat, and Sphagnum 
Moss in equal parts, and either fairly deep 
pans or teak-wood baskets may be used. 
Good drainage is necessary, and the soil 
must be made tolerably firm. For a few 
weeks after potting, careful watering is 
essential, or the young growths will damp 
off. When making growth a light position 
in the warm-house should be selected, and 
when the plants are rooting freely copious 
Supplies of water must be afforded. When 
the pseudo-bulbs are fully developed the 
plants should be rested, and only sufficient 
water need be given to prevent the stems 
shrivelling, while a cooler and drier house 
will be beneficial until growth is apparent 





growing near the sea-shore, often on the 
trunks of lofty trees, and occasionally 
almost. within reach of the salt spray. 
The leaves are large and green, and the 
flowers are borne on arching, branched 
scapes during the winter. The blooms are 
pure white except for a little yellow and 
a few red spots on the lip. A very robust 
form has been imported of late years 
under the name of Rimestadiana, and- 
whenever possible this plant should be 
purchased. Few Orchids can compare 
with the Phalenopsis as regards their 
beauty and general attractiveness. <A 
house is often set apart for their culture, 
but equally good results can be obtained in 
a Shady, moist corner of the plant-stove. 
They are growing more or less from early 
spring till late autumn, and must never 
get really dry at the root, although care- 
ful watering is essential during the 
winter.—SapDox. 


Celogyne barbata.—This plant is often 
seen in small collections where its culture 
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does not appear to be fully underste 
The sepals and petals are clear wh 
while the bearded lip is of a dusky broy 
presenting a most remarkable colour ¢ 
trast. The general opinion is that it 
quires cool-house treatment, but this 
not borne out by successful growers. 
best place for C. barbata is the ini 
mediate-house or a few degrees warn} 
than the cool division. An airy positi/ 
such as near a top ventilator, should 
selected, and plenty of water given dur 
the growing season. When the seaso 
growth is completed less moisture } 
needed ; in fact, if the bulbs are preyeni 
from shrivelling no harm will follow. 
flowers in the winter, and many amate); 
make the fatal mistake of applying a 
of water directly growth begins, instead 
waiting until new roots appear at the b: 
of the new shoot. Any necessary repott' 
is done at'this stage, using the ording 
Orchid compost.—B. 


Platyclinis.— At one time these w 
known as Dendrochilum, and even ny 
are often referred to under that nar! 
The following are those usually seen | 
collections: P. Cobbiana, P. filiformis, | 
glumacea, and P. uncata. ‘The individ) 
flowers are small and numerous, and ¢ 
produced in slender, drooping racem| 
The colour is usually a shade of p: 
yellow, and some plants, more parti 
larly P. filiformis, possess a _ pleasil 
fragrance which has been likened to ne 
mown hay. , All will succeed in {¢ 
Cattleya-house, and should be repoti 
soon after the flowers are over. Ordina 
flower-pots should be chosen, and. filled 
one-half of their depth with drainage. 
suitable rooting medium is made up 
Osmunda-fibre, peat, and Sphagnum Mc 
in equal parts, to which may be added 
sprinkling of crushed crocks. Jor a f 
weeks after potting little water will 
needed, but when root action is evident 
can be given more liberally. A light po 
tion is advised, but direct sunshine duri 
the summer months must be avoid 
When growth is completed less Wa Ww 
be ‘required?=-J. ¥~ 


Cymbidium Lowianum.—For this we 4 
indebted to Messrs. Low, who introduc 
it from Burma in 1877. It flowered for t 
first time in this country in the spring 
1879 at their Clapton nursery. This Cym! 
dium makes a fine bold plant even wh 
not in flower, and will sueceed either att 
warmest end of the cool-house or amo 
the Cattleyas and their allies. If 
similar in habit to C. giganteum and 
Hookerianum, and produces long, archi 
sprays of large, showy flowers. ‘The sepé 
and petals are yellowish-green, the | 
cream-coloured with a large cris 
blotch on the front lobe. There are a ft 
named varieties, but for general purposr 
they are not equal to the type. T 
flowering period is winter and eal 
spring, and the blooms remain in fi 
beauty for several weeks if the atmosphe 
is not overcharged with moisture. T 
hybrids from C. Lowianum are also des 
able, especially C. eburneo-Lowianum, 
Gattonense,C. Lowgrinum, C. Pauwel 
and the rare.C. Langleyense, of which t 
pendant ©. Devonianum isthe oth 
parent. All these Cymbidiums are of ea 
culture, but they must be kept free 
insect pests, particularly a small, broy 
scale, which occasionally infests ae pul 
and leaves.—B. 
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stretching from tip to tip on the pale-green | now prick out the rosettes singly 1inch or 























WATER GARDENS. leaves of the rosettes, are new, but there | SO apart.—H. H. JENKINS. 
IS, apparently, a greater crop of them pre-| §axifraga cochlearis.—I look upon this ' 
ers 2.“ /sent at this season, particularly at the) —the true plant, at least, for there are 
ECHEVERIA SHCUNDA. | centre of the rosette, than at other times. | inferior varieties of it—as one of the 


\(Ave grown this for years as an edging | [t may be, of course, that they show more 
int, and found it very useful in that | conspicuously during hot and dry weather, 
Ny. The illustration shows it growing | and, indeed, this is so, a greater whiteness | 
Ja wall at Brook House, Sussex, and very | prevailing now than in wet and damp 
py. It is likely that some hot country | seasons, or during winter. These facts 
ints like this will be found happy | afford a clue to the requirements of these 


; 
{ 
: 
: 


sems of the June-flowering silvery Rock- 
foils. It is characterised by strongly-en- 
crusted rosettes of 12 inches diameter, 
whose linear leayes are distinctly spoon- 
shaped at their tips and -whose starry 
flowers of the snowiest white, produced 





. ‘’ ’ 
Echeverta secunda on dry wall in Mrs. Stephenson Clarke's garden, 


ugh on our dry walls, which are very ; easily-grown plants, which.are never so| usually in twos on inch-long pedicels, have 
mM a necessity in our. diversified land, happy as when snugly wedged between|a few irregularly-disposed pink: spots at 
May easily be made a happier home| dry crevices of rock where, unmolested by| the base of the petals. I mention these 
tock plants than the “ rockery.”’ pelting rains, they are free to display| facts because I have a variety whose 
Vile themselves to the best advantage. In the| flowers are tsually in threes on the 

positions indicated, or in dryish walls, | pedicels, whose leaves are distinctly 
NOTES AND REPLIES. these plants constitute the best possible | narrower, though not less beautiful, and 
obweb Houseleeks.—These, typified in| garniture. On level ground they are too| whose stems are reddish in their early 
‘h well-known sorts as arachnoideum frequently besmeared by soil and wet, | stages. What I regard as the true plant, 
-tomentosum, are just now in the hey-| and, losing all their beauty and charm, | however, has always been a favourite with 
’ of their early summer beauty. I am| fail to attract. Those who desire still| me, as much by reason of the purity of its 
‘Sure that these silken, downy threads, | further to garnish rocky crevices should | blossoms as for the fine show its elegant, 
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abundantly-produced sprays provide. ‘To 
these attributes of a good plant may be 
added an entire absence of fastidiousness, 
hence it is one the beginner may try 
without fear. Less than a foot high when 
jin bloom, and growing and flowering 
freely in well-drained sandy loams, it is 
even better in chalky soils. Moreover, it 
is of that type which can care for itself 
on level ground, though I think the plant 
of more pronounced hoariness when in a 
raised position in deep, well-drained soil. 
In any case the hints given will guide the 
cultivator as to the requirements of one of 
the best of this invaluable race of plants. 
—H. H. JENKINS. 

Campanula garganica W. H. Paine.— 


The pretty creeping Italian Bell-flower 
in three shades of colour—pblue, pale 
blue, and almost white—is well known 





to all lovers of alpine plants, and these 
will welcome the above, by far the most 
distinct of its class. The new-comer is 
characterised by the same free habit and 
profuse flowering as the others, with, in 
addition, a colour contrast which places it 
well above them. The top half of the 
corolla lobes is in colour an intense blue, 
the basal or nearly this proportion being 
almost pure white, thus rendering the 
plant as beautiful as it is distinct. Then, 
apart from.a distinct beauty which would 
render it popular with all, it is quite hardy 
and easily grown. Hence, it is just the 
plant to make a beauty spot in any and 
every good position in which it may be 
placed. It flowers when the majority of 
alpine plants are over. The plant gained 
an award of merit at the Holland House 
Show when shown by Messrs. W. Watson 
and Sons; Ltd., Clontarf Nurseries, 
Dublin.—H. R. 8. 

Saponaria Weinmanniana. — It may 
seem a bit ungrateful to suggest that the 
hybrid Saponaria Weinmanniana is a 
trifle lacking in colour, but this is the case, 
and those who expect to obtain as bright 
a flower‘as in S. ocymoides will be. dis- 
appointed. It is understood to be a hybrid 
between S. ocymoides and S. ceespitosa, 
and has more of the tufted growth of the 
latter with the flowers of the former, ex- 
cept in colour. The colour, which is diffi- 
cult to describe, is at first what used to be 
ealled a kind of pale wine colour, deepen- 


ing with age. It is close-growing, yet 
spreads fairly freely. To see it to 
advantage, however, it must not be 


planted close to brighter-coloured flowers. 
—. ARNOTT. 


Primula Beesiana.—Notwithstanding the 
magenta tone in the purple of the flowers, 


Primula Beesiana, when happy and in suitable 
surroundings, gives a colour-effect of 
value in the bog garden or at the base of the 
rock garden, while it is even more vigorous in 
its growth by the pond side. I hope readers 
who see it adversely criticised from a colour 
point will not hesitate to try it for them- 
selves, as, with plenty of greenery of -other 
plants about it, the hardness of tone which 
some cavil at is not apparent, and the effect of 
the whorls of rich magenta-purple flowers is 
excellent.—S. ARNOTT. 

Cranesbills in rockwork.—What a pity it is 
that some of the Cranesbills. are so difficult to 
keep within bounds. The note is called forth 
on finding that many choicer and less robust 
things are being practically smothered by 
Geranium sanguineum and G. striatum in a 
small piece of rockwork. At the annual clean 
up these are drastically dealt with, but, in 
spite of all the grubbing out, midsummer sees 
them almost as rampant as ever.—W. McG., 
Kirkcudbright. 

Gypsophila repens monstrosa.—This is a 
free-zgrowing form of G. repens, with stout, 
trailing growths and an abundance of white 
flowers, resembling those of G. paniculata, but 
purer. It is a handsome and satisfactory plant 
in every way, and flowers very freely. 





New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volwme XXXV, of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price 3d., post 
Sree 53d.). The Binding Case for the same volwme is also 
available (price Is. 6d., by post Is. 9d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is 
@s., post free, 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW. 
Ir will probably now be conceded that, 
wherever American Gooseberry mildew is 
prevalent, new methods of cultivation will 
to some extent be necessary in order to 
place the growing of Gooseberries on a 
safe commercial footing. Where Goose- 
berries are being grown under the shade 
of trees, so closely crowded that no spray- 
ing can be done, the consequent lack of 
ventilation and the delayed drying of the 
bushes and soil after rain, mists, or heavy 
dews cause outbreaks of the mildew to 
assume epidemic proportions, and all such 
plantations are doomed. 

The plantations likely to prove com- 
mercially successful in withstanding the 
mildew are those in which the following 
conditions of cultivation are found :—(1) 
An open situation. (2) Bushes not too 
closely planted. (8) Bushes of a variety 
that will not be injured by spraying. (4) 
Bushes with a natural unforced growth, 
such as is obtained naturally in a good 
soil, or by well-balanced manuring.’ Ex- 
cessive nitrogenous manuring, e.g., heavy 
dressings of organic manures, causes the 
bushes to produce sappy shoots which be- 
come virulently attacked by mildew. Ix- 
periments with the best market varieties 
should be undertaken to ascertain whether 
‘“spur’” pruning, under which system the 
tipping of diseased shoots does not: reduce 
the next season’s erop, has advantages 
from the point of view of dealing with the 
disease; or Whether the abundance of 
young shoots induced by ‘‘ spur”? pruning 
is a serious handicap. At any rate, such 
varieties as Cousins’ Seedling should .be 
pruned in such a way as to encourage an 
upward growth of the branches. With re- 
gard to the direct methods that can be 
employed against the mildew, it seems 
clear that the early removal and destruc- 


tion of the diseased shoots and berries are 


essential to success. Mildewed berries 
must be removed before the ripe winter- 
stage has formed on them. Spraying with 
lime-sulphur on the lines indicated below 
may prove to be a valuable help, but it is 
second in value to the removal of. the 
shoots and berries. If through negligence 
the early removal of the affected shoots 
and berries is not carried out, and the soil 
thereby becomes infected with the peri- 
thecia, repeated sprayings may be power- 
less to save the crop or prevent outbreaks 
on an epidemie scale, The 

LIME-SULPHUR SPRAY at. full strength 
(1.01 sp. gr.) can be used during the early 
part of the season, April to June, and pro- 
bably during July in most years, on the 
following varieties, without causing any 
serious injury, even when applied several 
times successively to the same bushes :— 
Whinham’s Industry, Rifleman, Warring- 
ton, May Duke, Howard’s . Lancer, 
Gunner’s Seedling, and Cousins’ Seedling 
(Sandwich Yellow), and, when growing in 
a shaded. position, Berry’s Early and Lan- 
eashire Lad. The following varieties are 
liable to be injured if the bushes are 
sprayed many times successively, or if 
they are situated in a sunny position :— 
LBerry’s Barly, Freedom, Lancashire Lad, 
and Crown Bob, and it is therefore ad- 
visable to use ‘half-strength’’ lime- 
sulphur (1.005 sp. gr.) on these varieties, 
and to avoid spraying late in the season. 
The varieties Yellow Rough (Golden Drop) 
and Valentine’s Seedling show so marked 
a susceptibility to injury that they cannot 
be sprayed. In early seasons 

Sprayine should be commenced in mid- 
April,_in plantations where the disease ap- 
peared in the previous season; in other 
circumstances, the first week in May is 
early enough. The spraying should be 


/ continued at interyals of about a fortnight 
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until it interferes with the marketing 
the fruit, when. liver-of-sulphur sohuiti 
or flowers-of-sulphur should be tried 
stop the spread of mildew to the fru 
By this means it should in most eases | 
possible to grow a clean crop of berrig 
In cases, however, where the soil has be 
infected, it will probably be found that t] 
berries become mildewed in spite of spra 
ing. Whilst spraying in May and Jnj 
with lime-sulphur before the mildew is. 
the bushes, appears, with many varietii 
to be a practicable means of preventing | 
fection early in the season, and thus 
saving the crop, it is certain that the spre 
ing of good-sized Gooseberry bush 
throughout the growing season is not co 
mercially advisable. Even if it were thi 
possible entirely to prevent infection (« 
tremely doubtful, considering the e 
stant growth of the shoots), the cost 
labour of the repeated applications wor} 
be prohibitive. Neither lime-sulphur n 
any known spray kills the winter-stage 
the mildew, and, as was observed 
peatedly during 1913, outbreaks of mild 
frequently oceur in which the winter-sta 
suddenly appears almost simultaneous 
with the summer-stage. It is almost e 
tain, therefore, that in every case of m 
dew in a plantation some ‘ tipping’? | 
diseased shoots must be done. After 1) 
crop has been gathered a good final spre 
ing with lime-sulphur should be give 
The mildew must then be allowed, in m¢ 
“uses, to attack the later growth of t 
shoots.. By August’ a. greater or k 
amount of disease will probably be fou 
on the tips of the shoots; and this amov 
of disease must be expected until far me 
thorough and systematic methods of e 
trol are devised and generally adopt 
With young and valuable plantations, clc 
attention to the date of the first appe: 
ance of mildew, and repeated sprayings 
cover all fresh growth, may render 
possible to rear the bushes without havi 
to ‘‘tip’’ them for disease to an exte 
that will seriously injure their grow’ 
This will be possible, however, only if t 
diseased tips of the shoots are collect 
and destroyed in good time each seast 
Taking everything into consideration, 
TrppiInGc in August or early in Septem 
before the leaves have fallen is strong 
to be recommended in all cases where ar 
thing like a severe attack of mildew li 
occurred. In some seasons, and Wi 
bushes of a certain age, no further grow 
of the shoots will take place after t 
tipping is done, and if all the mildew h 
been cut off, the bush is quite healt 
again, since the disease is strictly exter 
and. confined to the young wood. Ii, 
will be probable in some seasons, @ Slig 
fresh growth is made, and this becomes . 
fected with mildew, the grower will si 
be in a better position, since there W 
certainly be much less disease to be ° 
moved before the perithecia fall to t 
ground, or even should they fall, owi 
to postponement of the second “‘ tippins 
through an unavoidable scarcity of labor 
there will be much less severe infection 
the soil than if no tipping at all were do 
until October or November. On 16a 
large fruit farms, as well as om sila 
holdings, it is possible to find labour ? 
the “tipping” of the shoots during 
early part of August (before Apple-picki 
begins). It should now be realised by t 
market fruit-grower that it will pay bet! 
to go over infected Gooseberry planta tio 
in August and carefully remove and ba 
all diseased tips, than to wait until Ta 
autumn, when labour is again ayailaD 
lf tipping is done in August, the disea 
leaves (with their winter-spores in t 
perithecia) will be prevented from falli 
to the ground, while the diseased sh 
will be destroyed before the perith 
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ive begun to fall from them to any con- 
jerable extent. 

With strict attention paid to the collec- 
yn and destruction of all berries which 
iow any winter-stage on them, to the 
oping of the diseased shoots in August, 
1d to spraying early in the season with 
it should be possible and 


, 


'ne-sulphur, 
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| Kirk, and Miss Alice de Rothschild, seems 
| to have a period of arrested growth after 


| the first floweting. 


‘immercially practicable to grow a crop | 


gooseberries free from mildew. 
H. S. Satmon, F.1L.8., in 
The Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 


ROSES. 

bk a 

(OSH CRAMOISI GRIMPANTEH OVER 
FARMHOUSE DOOR. 

| wever lose a chance of praising this 
| 28e, and put it in all sorts of positions, 
id, among many others, over a farm- 





muse door. A photograph cannot show 
€ beauty of the red flowers, and, there- 
re, we must take it that it is the richest 
id most delicious in colour of all the 
d climbing Roses. The plants are on 
‘eir Own roots and in ordinary soil. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Mrs. Peter Blair.—I have a standard 
ose Mrs. Peter Blair, which has had, as _ it 
id last year, a number of beautiful blooms. 
ast year after flowering it seemed much ex- 
,usted and made no growth, and I really did 
yb expect it to do well again. But it has; 
iy, now that the bloom is nearly over, it 
tain begins to look exhausted. Ought it to 
tye a second bloom, and grow; and, if so, 
mM you advise me how to heln it? Last 
ovember I had the beds limed, and manure 
oplied in March, and I have certainly had a 
eat many Roses, though some varieties have 
pt done so well as usual, 
‘volez and Killarney. The manure still lies as 

mulch. Would you fork it in before the 
itumn?—BH. Pre. 





| Roses 
| nibbled and have small holes eaten 


| these are really eating the Roses, 
the case, what can I do to get rid of them?— | 


notably Mme. | 


The cause for this can- 
not be definitely stated. All that can be 
said is that it is a habit of this variety 
After a short time of rest the plant will 
probably start into growth again and give 


a further display of its lovely lemon- 
coloured blossoms. The mulch might 


with advantage be hoed into the surface, 
as forking in might have the effect of dis- 


turbing the roots. ‘The desired new 
growth will be greatly encouraged by 


summer pruning, All the old flower sprays 
should be.removed and the shoots cut back 
to a good plump eye. Liberal doses of 
liquid manure will also serve to stimulate 
new growth. It is advisable to apply this 
liquid either after rain or after a good 
supply of clear water. ] 


Rose Cramoist grimpante over doorway. 


Ants and Roses.—Will you tell me if ants 
are injurious to Roses? 
seem, especially the to 
in the 
and I see a good many very small 


I always thought 


in bud, 


petals, 
blackish ants upon them. 


| bushes with 








A good many of my | 
be | 


ants were searching for aphis, but I fancy that | 


If this is 


E. PEEL. 

It is quite true that in some cases ants 
will frequent the shoots of Rose-bushes 
solely for the purpose 


aphides, in which case they are in them- 
selves harmless. It often happens, how- 
ever, that the ants, probably by accident, 


of feeding -upon | 
the honey-dew that has been deposited by | 





acquire a taste for the juices of the Rose | 


blooms themselves, and once having been 
attracted by this newly-found food they 
become very troublesome, and it is difficult 
to rid the trees of them. They are usually 


(This Rose in common with a few other | more numerous in such dry seasons as the 


| 
; 
| 


avieties, such as James Coey, Harry present, and in light soils they often ' 


| hidden 
| rampant 





appear in very large numbers. The only 
really effective remedy is to track the ants 
to their nest and destroy the whole colony 
by applying boiling water. ‘Spraying the 
some, distasteful wash, such 
as Quassia or Tobacco-juice, would prob- 
ably discourage the ants in their attacks, 
but would not destroy them. The little 
black ants described by you are the most 
troublesome, and their nests are most diffi- 
cult to locate, for the little creatures seem 
to infest the whole of the soil.] 

Rose Josephine Nicholson.—Among the 
many novelties shown at the recent show 
of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
Holland House I noticed a very good 
variety in the stand of Mr. George Prince, 
of Oxford. This was Josephine Nichol- 
son, a Rose which, it is claimed, will 
supersede Mme. Abel Chatenay. The 


colour is very clear salmon-pink, without 
shading of any sort except a slight paling 
at the edges of the outer petals. ‘This is 
just the colour for indoor work, for it im- 
proves wonderfully with artificial light. 
The half-open flowers have a lovely form, 
the centre very neat, while the large outer 
petals stand out boldly. The flowers are 
carried on fairly stiff stalks, and the 
foliage is of that beautiful dark tint which 
adds so much to the value of a Rose.— 
WH. BF. 

Rose Thalia.—Among the first of the pillar 
Roses, Thalia is at present (June 15) making a 
brave show. Its clusters of white blooms con- 
trast well with the dark-green foliage, which, 
indeed, at the height of the display is almost 
by flowers. Of free — not to say 

— growth, Thalia is useful for 
pillars, and also covering old and exhausted 
trees or stumps of other trees in conspicuous 
places. The method of pruning, as is usual 
with this type of Rose, consists in removing 
yearly the wood which has flowered, laying in 
thinly the young shoots produced during the 
current season.—KIRK, 
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FERNS. 
TREE FERNS IN THE OPEN. 
In a note upon Tree Ferns a correspondent 
wrote: ‘If a sheltered spot can be found 
in the garden the Dicksonias may ‘be 
risked outside during July, August, and 
the early half of September.’”’ Happily 
there are localities in the British Isles 
where Tree Ferns may not only be risked 
outside for two and a-half months of the 
year, but may be planted permanently in 
the open air with practically no risk what- 
ever. There must be dozens of gardens 
in the south-west where Tree Ferns are 
to be seen in the best of health, though 
absolutely unprotected through the 
winter. No plants can compare with 
these noble Ferns in the tropical character 
of their lace-like crown of fronds, and 
visitors from colder districts can scarcely 
believe that they are as permanent 
features in the landscape as are the sur- 
rounding Oaks, Elms, and Firs, that pro- 
vide them with the needful shade and 
shelter. Such a picture as they present 
when growing in the open air is, naturally, 
only to be seen under the genial climatic 
conditions that prevail along the southern 
coasts of Devon and Cornwall, in the Isles 
of Scilly, and in certain spots in the south 
ot Ireland. Shelter is a> most important 
consideration for these Ferns when grown 
in the open, and is best provided by trees. 
Sometimes they may be met with growing 
on lawns or in spots obviously fashioned 
for their reception. In such cases, how- 
ever beautiful they may be, they impress 
the mind with being exotic and not indi- 
genous growths. On certain rare occa- 
sions, however, they may be seen amid 
such surroundings that they appear to have 
sprung from seed where they stand, and to 
harmonise with their environment as fitly 
as with that of their native tropics. Such 
an ideal home for Tree Ferns has been 
found on Sir Arthur Pendarves Vivian’s 
estate of Bosahan, on the southern bank of 
Helford River, a few miles distant from 
Falmouth. Here a deep and narrow tree- 
embowered coombe runs, winding down- 
ward from the higher -ground to the 
water’s.edge. On either side of the path 
stand the tall, brown stems, crowned with 
the green filigree of arching fronds, enjoy- 


ing the absolute shelter from blustering 
winds provided by the thickly-growing 


trees that clothe the steep sides of the 
little valley. HWven when the white horses 
course the neighbouring channel scarce a 
leaf stirs in the recesses of this sequestered 


retreat, and the memorable blizzard of 
March, 1891, which created such havoe in 


the south-west, did the Ferns, the majority 
of which had then been planted one year, 
no material harm. In all there are rather 
over thirty Tree Ferns in the dell,. the 
majority of which are of large dimensions, 
one particularly stately specimen, stand- 
ing in a somewhat isolated position, being 
12 feet in height and having a frond cir- 
cumference of over 50 feet, while its stem 
is more than 1 foot in diameter. 

A spot such as that deseribed is admir- 
ably fitted for the culture of Tree Ferns in 
the open, since it provides the requisite 


shelter, shade, and moisture, while these 
lovely denizens of the tropics, growing 


naturally amid surroundings devoid of any 
hint of man’s handiwork, have a charm 
that is absent where suggestion of human 
labour is apparent. Dicksonia antarctica 
is the only Tree Fern planted at Bosahan, 
and it is, indeed, the hardiest, as well as 
the handsomest and best, for planting in 


the open in this country. Dicksonia 
squarrosa, Cyathea dealbata, and C. 
medullaris are planted, but D. antarctica 


is the best, WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT, 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


COOKING VEGETABLES. 

Wer have much to learn in the cooking of 
vegetables, for even when served plain 
boiled they are anything but attractive, 
being sent to table in a most unpalatable 
condition, over-steeped, over-cooked, and 
under-drained. It is worth remembering 
that the more water used in -boiling 
Cabbages, greens, etc., the less objection- 
able will be the smell given out by them 
during cooking, whilst a piece of bread 
tied up ina muslin bag, and boiled with 
the Cabbage, is also held to mitigate the 
smell. This crust should, however, be re- 
moved after fifteen minutes boiling and 
burnt. The following recipes may provide 
some variations on the ordinary ways of 
serving vegetables :— 

CHOU BRAISE AU LARD.—Cut the stalk 
of a good firm Cabbage, trim and quarter 
it, and soak it for an hour or two in cold, 
salted, and acidulated water; then drain 
well, and lay the quarters in plenty of 
fast-boiling salted water, and boil un- 
covered for twenty minutes (more or less 
according to the size), then drain well on a 
reversed sieve. Meanwhile mince 2 oz. of 
fat bacon with a little Shallot, and some 
powdered Sweet Herbs, salt, pepper, and 
spice to taste. Fry it all till the bacon +s 
melted, lay in the drained and shred Cab- 
bage with sufficient stock to cover it all 
well, bring it just to the boil, then draw 
the pan to the side of the fire, and let the 
contents simmer gently till the Cabbage is 
cooked. Drain and dish the Cabbage, 
thicken the liquor in which it was cooked 
with a little roux, pour it over and round 
the cabbage, and serve hot. 

Cuou CuBANA.—Boil the white heart of 
a small Cabbage till just tender, then 
drain it well, chop it up, and put it ina 
saucepan with one tablesSpoonful of milk, 
1 oz. of butter, or well-clarified dripping, 
a grate or two of nutmeg, saltspoonful 
of sugar, and a seasoning of pepper and 
salt. Let it all cook gently for twenty 
minutes at the side of the fire, shaking the 
saucepan to prevent burning, and serve 
very hot. ‘The outside. leaves can be 
utilised as a covering for a savoury mince 
of any kind. 

CABBAGE WITH CHEESE.—Boil a Cabbage 
in the usual way, drain well, press out all 
the water, and chop it up. Make a sauce 
with 1 oz. each of butter and flour and 
half a pint of milk, seasoning it with a 
saltspoonful of salt and a little coralline 
pepper. Have ready a buttered fireproof 
dish, spread a layer of the Cabbage at the 
bottom of the dish, cover it with some of 
the sauce, dust rather thickly with grated 
Parmesan cheese, and make a _ second 
layer in the same way. Cover with grated 
breadcrumbs, dot tiny pieces of butter 
over the surface, and place in the oven till 
nicely coloured, then serve very hot. 

MasHEeD NETTLES AND EGGS, — Gather 
the young green tops of the ordinary sting- 
ing Nettles, wash them well, then cook 
in plenty of boiling, salted water till 
tender; now drain them quite dry, chop 
finely or sieve them, and stir over the fire 
with a good pat of butter (the amount, of 
course, depending on the quantity of 
Nettles cooked), and pepper and salt to 
taste. When-quite hot and well blended 
turn out in a pile on a hot dish, and serve 
garnished with quartered hard-boiled eggs. 
If preferred the Nettle purée, which 
should be of the consistency of Spinach 
purée, can be lifted out in spoonfuls, 
shaped into balls with a hot, wet knife, 
hollowed at the top, and a poached egg 
placed in each. This must be done quickly 
as the vegetable should be served very hot, 
either plain or with any white sauce to 
taste round. 
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Srurrep Carrots.—Wash: three lar 
but tender Carrots, peel them thinly, 
into 2-inch lengths, and make them as ey¢ 
in size as possible; parboil in salted wate 
drain, and cool. Then with a vegetabj 
cutter remove the yellow part from 
centre. Meanwhile prepare the following 
Mince up finely 4 oz. of cold cook 
chicken, 2 oz. of cooked ham or tong | 
and four Mushrooms, and mix them wi! 
a tablespoonful of white sauce, thicken, 
with the yolk of an egg; season with} 
dessertspoonful each of minced Parsk 
and Chives, pepper, salt, and a grate 
nutmeg. Beat up and heat over the fir 
adding to it when hot 1 oz. of brea 
crumbs. Fill each of the rounds with th 
stuffing, arrange them in a buttered fir 
proof dish, and bake for fifteen to twen 
minutes in a, good oven. Serve wi? 
espagnole sauce poured round, and gaj 
nish with a small fried Mushroom on eacl 

PARSNIPS TARTARE. — Scrape six sme 
Parsnips, and parcook them in two tabl 
spoonfuls of oil and a gill of vinegar; m 
1 oz. of flour smooth with a teaspoonf 
of water, adding to it the juice of 
quarter of a lemon and a flavouring . 
salt and coralline pepper and a pinch : 
sugar. Lift out the Parsnips and stir tl} 
flour, ete., into the oil till it comes to fl 
boil, then put back the Parsnips, and coc 
till tender. -Serve with a good white Sau) 
or a gill of cream heated. 

CHOUFLEUR POLONAISE.—Melt in a sauc 
pan 13 oz. of butter, and add to this 
level tablespoonful of flour, and let it coc 
till thoroughly blended for two or thr 
minutes. Now add gradually half a pi 
of milk and a gill of white stock; when @ 
the liquid has been added let the saw 
come to the boil, add a seasoning of pepp: 
and salt, a teaspoonful of Orange juic 
and the grated rind of half an Orang) 
then let the contents simmer at the sit 
of the stove, stirring occasionally. In tl 
meantime take a good-sized Cauliflowe 
soak it in cold water, then drain, cut awe 
the stem and all hard parts, divide it in 
sprigs, and. cook these in boiling salt 
water till tender. Just before the Caw 
flower is cooked heat up the sauce we 
then add to it the yolk, of an egg, ar 
stir it all gently by the side of-the fi 
without letting it boil. Drain the Caw 
flower sprays thoroughly, arrange them € 
a hot dish, and strain over them tl 
sauce, to which has been added a tabl 
spoonful of finely- grated Horseradis: 
Dust the top with finely-minced Parsk 
and coralline pepper, and serve.—Queen. 
















NOTES AND REPLIES. | 
Mint with Peas.—A French friend wl 
enjoys our English Peas objects much | 
the use of Mint with them. I think he 





right. Such additions are always a mi 
take.—W. 


“ Artichokes.”—I am glad to see a pr 
test against the name of ‘* Artichoke” Db 
ing used for so many things. ‘There a) 
people who do not seem to know what @ 
Artichoke is, but call the underground ¢ 
Jerusalem ‘‘ Artichoke’’ this, and 4! 
puzzled by the real sort. The nat 
Stachys or Crosne is good enough for tl 
Chinese root, which is such a bother * 
rrepare and so little worth the troubl 
The French name is Topinambour, and W 
use that word here to speak of them, t 
avoid. confusion with the real Artichok 
OCrosnes, perhaps it is ‘not general! 
known, are so called from the first villag 
in France where they were grown whe 
imported from Japan.—J. WILD, Hine 
head, Surrey. | 

[The so-called Jerusalem Artichoke is 
Sunflower (Helianthus tuberosus), a2 
the best name for it is that used by th 
Italians, Girasole,—ED.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Ae... DUBIA ON DRY WALL 


iWAVE grown this a long time as an edging 
iid carpet plant, but my soil being a cool 
Ye it was never quite at its best in it. 
h, when building a low, dry wall, I 
‘ipped it in to take its chance, and the 
sult is, that it flowers much better in 
ch poor conditions than it did on level 
ound in my soil. There was hardly any 
‘rth between the stones, and these are 
la eonditions it likes. It is clear from 
‘is and other instances that not only will 
‘ese plants grow on walls, but some of 
‘em do much better in such conditions. 


Whe 








| 
t 
| 
; 
1 
| 
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‘TUFTED PANSY MAGGIE MOTT 
IAVE read With interest the note from 
BH. Ashley Sparks on this variety 
423), and which is of value as showing 
‘behaviour of a plant under differing 
ditions of climate and, probably, of 
l. It would be an easy matter for the 
iter of the note to decide whether the 
iety grown is true to name by sub- 
ting a bloom to any grower of Tufted 
osies, but from the description given— 
ecially that of straggling growth—it- is 
‘st likely to be true. The variety is 
tainly inclined to spread, but fresh 
‘wths from the axils of the leaves miti- 
/@ to some extent this drawback. With 
Maggie Mott flowers exceptionally 
ll, so much so that, as I said, I con- 
er it the best Tufted Pansy in cultiva- 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


ceed, it is difficult to understand why 
Maggie Mott is comparatively a failure; 
and perhaps the method followed by me 
with this and other varieties may be of 
service. The plants from which cuttings 
are to be taken are cut over in mid- 
August, and some fine soil is worked in 
among the stools, .generally those of 
second-season plants. This induces a 
fresh growth of sturdy young shoots, 
which, in the last week of September or 
during the first week of October, are 
taken off and inserted in a cold frame on 
a bed of light sandy soil. The sashes 
are kept off until the approach of frost, 
but even when they are placed in position 
abundant ventilation is given except 








‘2. Assuming that other varieties suc- 
: 


No water is 


during very frosty weather. 





Yellow Potentilla dubia on dry wall. 


given throughout the winter months. 
About the end of February a_ Celery 
trench is opened, and into the bottom is | 
worked a liberal quantity of good | 
manure. Upon this I place 4 inches of | 
finely-sifted ‘soil, which includes a fair | 
proportion of leaf-mould. ‘Into this bed 
the young plants are put from the frames, 
at a distance of 4 inches apart. If need- 
ful they are protected from frost by 
Spruce branches, but it is seldom neces- 
sary to do so. Under such conditions the 
plants go ahead rapidly, and until plant- 
ing time—a matter of circumstances, but 





in My own case during early May—the 
blooms are kept closely picked off. When 


transferred to their permanent quarters 
the plants are large and robust, lift with 
splendid balls, and do not suffer in the 
least from their removal. They bloom 
profusely from that time until late in the 





48: 


season. I have picked good blooms of 
Maggie Mott and of Primrose Dame on 
New Year’s Day. Of course, during the 
flowering season, spent blooms and seed- 
pods are regularly removed. Sometimes I 
have attributed failures with Tufted 
Pansies to the fact that they had been 
kept too long in the frames in which the 
cuttings had rooted, nothing being more 
fatal to success with these plants than an 
excess of heat at the roots, a condition 
which readily arises quite early in the 
year in cold-frames. W. McGurFrroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





THE LATER-FLOWERING: P2AZONIES. 
IN almost every garden where hardy 
plants are grown the Peony finds a place. 








Especially is this the case in old gardens, 
whether those of the mansion or of the 
cottage. Equally in favour in both, it is 
hot uncommon to find in such places large, 
well-established old plants of considerable 
age, which have been undisturbed for 
years, and which annually make their 
presence felt during late spring and early 
summer. Such Peonies, as a rule, com- 
prise old and well-known favourites as the 
Double Pink, the Double Crimson, and the 
Double Rose. Occasionally, the Double 
White is met with, and rarely the Fennel- 
leaved variety, P. tenuifolia plena. 'These 
are the chief favourites in cottage gardens, 
although at times specimens may be found 
of the single-flowered Pxonies—P. sinensis 
—which, if not so bold and massive as the 
others, are very beautiful. Although showy 
and ornamental, the season of the BHuro- 
pean Pronies is not a prolonged one, and 
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of late years much interest has been taken 
in the later-flowering Chinese family—P. 
sinensis fl.-pl—a family which, chiefly 
owing to the efforts of some of our leading 
hardy plant growers, is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. By planting this type of 
Pony the season may be prolonged until 
summer is almost on the wane, and if the 
flowers lack the huge proportions and rich 
colouring of the Double Crimson ‘Pony, 
their moderate size, delicate shades, and in 
some .instances their pleasant perfume, 
render them useful for cutting as well as 
for border display. 

The range of colours, too, is wider than 
that of the European Peony, white, pink, 
earmine, blush, purple, and crimson all 
being represented. In addition, there are 
varieties which may be described as 
bicolors, while others have their petals 
prettily suffused or splashed with a sub- 
ordinate colour, so that it will be seen that 
no taste need be ungratified. Nor do the 
Chinese Pmonies call for anything out of 
the way in respect of culture. Their needs 
are in all respects similar to those of the 
older family, a well-enriched, deep, some- 
what moist soil suiting them perfectly. In 


my own experience with these plants I find 


that those partially shaded from the direct 
mid-day sun succeed better than those 
which are fully exposed, and in such a 


semi-shaded position the blooms are to 
some extent later and the season is 
thereby prolonged. 

At first, young plants are rather shy 


flowering, but as they become established 
the yield of blooms increases year by year, 
and if afforded during winter a good mulch 
of decayed manure the health and activity 
of the plants are maintained. If at any 
time, or for any reason, if becomes neces- 
sary to lift’ such established plants the 
utmost care must be taken to avoid muti- 
lation of the roots. Anyone with a spade 
ean lift a Peeony ; but if the roots are cut 
or injured in the process no flowers need 


be expected for some years, or, at all 
events, till the plant has repaired the 
damage. 


There is, as has been indicated, a large 
choice available ; but, speaking concerning 
those of which I have intimate knowledge, 


the following may be recommended :— 
White: Hecla, Delacour Verhille, Marie. 
Rose: Her Majesty, Paganini. Pink: 


Faust; Marquis of Lorne, Nimrod (late). 
Crimson or purple: Hubert, Clio. Striped: 
Alba striata, Marie Lemoine. 

K. BRIGHT. 





SPECIAL SOIL FOR SUMMER 
FLOWERS. 
Ir is not often realised that the condition 
of some of our summer flowering plants 
may be made far more satisfactory if at 
the time of planting a little something is 
added to the natural soil, if this is not 
quite all the plants require. How this can 
be effected with tender summer flowers 
may be illustrated by the capital results 
one can obtain with old favourites like 
border Carnations and Tufted Pansies by 
the addition respectively of light and 
heavy compost when the natural soil is 
hardly to their liking. A friend who grew 
outdoor Caleeolarias remarkably well 
when they were considered an essential 
feature of the summer garden always re- 
moved 8 inches of the top soil and replaced 
it with the same depth of good leaf-soil 
and road sand in the proportion of four to 
one, forking the same well in. Again, it is 
well known that the newer Pelargoniums 
in searlet, salmon, and pink, like Paul 
Crampel, King of Denmark, and Mrs. 
Brown Potter—great favourites in some 
places for summer planting—are apt in 
light soil that has possibly been enriched 
with manure to make coarse growth at the 
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expense of bloom. For these there is 
nothing better than a slightly holding 


loam, such as can be obtained from a 
thoroughly decomposed heap of rather 
heavy road sidings. In this the plants 
make short, stocky, firm growth, and bear 
fine trusses of excellent. flowers. A 
lighter loam that has a fair proportion 
of sand is a favourite compost for Helio- 
tropes and the best Verbenas like Miss 
Willmott and Scarlet King. 

So far as the stove and greenhouse 
plants that are rather largely included in 
some arrangements are concerned, they 
naturally require special treatment in the 
way of soil, but then they hardly come 
within the reach of the average flower 
gardener. Whilst writing on the above 
subject one is reminded of several things 
very acceptable in smal} places from the 
fact that they grow well and flower pro- 
fusely in comparatively poor soil, the only 
special attention necessary being fairly 
deep tilth and plenty of room between the 
plants. Calendulas and Nasturtiums are 
among the number. EK. B.S. 

Hardwick: 


NOTES AND. REPLIES. 


Delphinium failing.—TI will be much obliged 
if you can tell me what is the matter with 
the enclosed stem and leaves, The Delphinium 
is a splendid specimen, 5 feet high, and to- all 
appearance perfectly healthy, but when I 
picked some blooms lately I found that at the 
base of the plant the stems and leaves were in 
this condition.—M. BBAcH. 


[We have carefully examined the foliage 
of the Delphinium sent, but have failed to 
find any trace of fungus or insect attack. 
In fact we'should not, from the appear- 
ance of the specimens, expect to find any- 
thing but the natural dying off of the older 
foliage. | 

Carpenteria not flowering.—I have had a 
Carpenteria californica two years. It has 
grown into a large bush, but never flowers. 


It faces south, and is protected from the north- 
east.—ASHDOWN PLACE, Sussea. . 


[If the plant is of good size we should 
say that its non-flowering is due rather 
to insufficiently ripened wood than to any 
other cause. In your county, in sandy 
loam, or this and peat in equal parts, it 
usually flowers fairly well. Irom your 
description of the size of the plant, with 
the wood well ripened, as it should be 
this year, we think you might expect 
flowers another season. The plant usually 
flowers: in. May or early June in the 
south. See that it does not suffer from 
want of water during dry weather. <We 
have never heard ofa non-flowering form 
of it, though open-air grown examples 
vary considerably in freedom of blooming 
consequent upon the district and the soil 
in which they are planted. } 

Violets.—Plants intended for lifting and 
placing in frames for flowering during the 
winter need regular attention now. 
Runners must not be allowed to form or 
giow to any size; the roots must be kept 
well supplied with water, and the plants 
syringed or sprinkled overhead every 
evening with clear  soot-water. Soot 
sprinkled between the rows and hoed in 
also stimulates growth and heightens the 
colour of the foliage: Much the same 
tieatment is necessary for plants which 
are to bloom where grown. In any case 
they must never feel the want of water, 
otherwise red spider will speedily attack 
and spoil the foliage, when an adequate 
return in the shape of a full and continu- 
ous yield of bloom may be looked for in 
vain.—G. P. K. 

Watering outside.—This is not always 
an unmixed good. That some soils re- 
quire more moisture than others is well 
known, and deep digging and manure will 
help such soils to carry the crop. The 
evil is that, if we commence watering, it 
must be continued till rain comes in suffi- 
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. . . : ‘ . 
cient quantities, and at this season it gi 
dom does. Watering in a general wi 
only encourages surface roots, and to pi} 
serve such roots they must have a mulf 
or further supplies of moisture. New} 
planted trees and other plants must ha 
a mulch and water to keep them ’aliy 
and evergreens especially will benefit fro 
a sprinkling over the foliage after the gs 
has gone down. One thing should 
borne in mind, and that is that surfac 
stirring must follow closely after. wate 
ing. Thunderstorms are very partial. 
have proof of this now. There is a ran 
of hills to the south-east of me whi 
turns all the storms away. ‘There is, ho 
ever, one advantage in this, in that 
get no hail to damage things.—E. H. 

Aquilegias.—DPffective and useful as ft 
long- stemmed, free-flowering, spurr 
Aquilegias are; yet I must confess to 
lingering admiration for the old gard 
Columbines. Certainly they are not 
showy, nor are they so well adapted 4 
cutting, but, still there is a charm abc 
their spikes which even now assures th« 
their place in many gardens.  Seedi 
freely year by year, and under none i 
favourable circumstances at times, the 
is never any. difficulty in keeping up) 
supply; and although of almost perenn 
duration, it is always, advisable to 1 
upon seedling plants. The range 
colours and of combinations of colours) 
fairly wide, and a point in favour of the 
older Aquilegias..is their suitability 
planting in semi-shaded  positions.— 
BRIGHT. 

Canterbury Bell seeds sown now.—VYVari: 
forms of Bell flowers may be sown now. T} 
make a brave show in the cool conservat« 
early in the spring, and in an amaten 
garden near me there is a very bright disp! 
now. The Chimney Campanula (C. pyra) 
dalis) is a fine conseryatory plant, and it 
equally fine outside; and pretty well all th 
Bell flowers will give a succession of flowers 
relieved of the first lot as soon as the bloo 
fade. The Campanula family is a very la 
one. It contains members suitable for 
rock garden and for filling baskets _in 
greenhouse, dwarf varieties for the front 
the border, and taller sorts to fill in bei 
and most of them can be raised from se 


sown now in a properly prepared seed-bed 
in boxes in a cold-frame.—H. H. 


Lupins in the flower border.—It wo 
seem that there is a revival in these she 
border plants. That they fill a useful place 
the garden is well known, but they seemed 
have gone out of favour for some time. TI 
are ineflective as isolated specimens, and 
seen to much better advantage in gror 
They are offered now in several colours, va 
ing in height, and are readily raised fr 
seed procured and sown at the present ti: 
The tree Lupin. differs from these annual va 
ties in continuing in growth and flower ove 
longer period. There are now new and 
teresting colours through crossing L. arbor 
with L. polyphyllus, so that probably a 1 
era is opened for these flowers. Lupins re} 
good cultivation, though at the same time 
would not be advisable to over-stimulate W 
manure.—W. §S. 


Fragrant-leaved plants.—There are mé 
old-fashioned things about country gard 
that possess a pleasant aroma in their lea’ 
One calls to mind the Sweet Brier, Myr 
Rosemary, Lavender, Thyme, and Balm, ¢ 
by some country folk the Bergamot # 
Chamomile are grown. Sweet, too, 15 
foliage of the Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloy: 
and the Oak-leaved Geranium. Most of th 
belong to a past generation, when, possi! 
even the plants that were grown were 
valued for their fragrance, as in the ease 
Pinks and Sweet Rockets. We might well 
our gardens to-day spare a little more rc 
for scented-leaved plants.—W. F. D. 


te 
Lobelia Firefly.—Although one of the 0! 
Lobelias, Firefly is yet one of the best of | 
scarlet varieties. When the beauty of 
strong main stem is beginning to We 
numerous stout side-shoots are being produ’ 
and these speedily flower: By the time tha 
becomes necessary to remove. the exhaus 
main stem the display will again be contin 
by these side-shoots and will be prolonged 
three or four weeks after other Lobelias » 
ceased to be effective.—KIRK. ’ ‘ 


Oriental Poppies.._One of the showiest 
in the garden at present is one filled wit 
brilliant scarlet Papaver orientale. — Plar 
at the end of a long walk of pollarded Mee 
mores, the effect is that of a phalanx of sold: 
with scarlet coats; and looked at along 




















aisle of Sycamore trunks in the twilight 
Poppies are remarkably striking —Sco?, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


MEDITERRANEAN HPATH. 
1s, in its various forms, is very im- 
and I have 
an used it in the house with good effect. 
e form called superba is one I had 
ym Smith’s, of Matlock, and it does very | 
ji and is very beautiful. The Irish 
m is considered by some a distinct 
scies, but when growing over a large | 
x1 Heaths vary much, and. probably 








lovely Iris stylosa and its white variety, 


| and there are generally some spikes of the 


Winter Flag (Schizostylis coccinea) in 
bloom during the time that Helleborus 
altifolius is at its best. Hellebores 
invariably create the most artistic picture 
when arranged by themselves in a bowl. 
It is advisable before, placing them in 
water to slit the flower-stems. into’ four 
divisions, making the cuts from the base 
upward for about 4 inches, 'This prevents 
the flowers flagging, which they quickly 


\ 


Erica mediterranea and Cowslips in bowl. 


ler forms of it might be found as well 
those we now have. They are an ex- 
lent addition to our hardy shrubs, and 
_very well in peaty and free soils, mine 
ing fairly well in loam. Wi, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Arrangement of flowers. — In floral 
coration it often happens that the most 
sasing, effect is obtained by simple 
fangements of one flower. The Christ- 
is and the Lenten Roses come at a 
a€ when the garden produces little for 





loor decoration. True, there are the 


do if not split: The Lenten Roses have 
such abundant foliage that no difficulty is 
experienced in adding a few leaves to their 
flower-sprays without damaging the plants, 
but in the case of Christmas Roses, if 
leaves were plucked every time a bowlful 
of flowers was gathered, the plants would 
soon become denuded of foliage and 
thereby weakened. Leafage possessing 
something of the firm and close texture of 
their natural foliage proves the most 
effective substitute, and leaf-sprays of the 
common. Rhododendron ponticum lend 
themselves to this association with good 








effect when tastefully arranged. It may 
appear from the foregoing that floral 
arrangements composed of more than one 
flower are undesirable; this, however, is 
far from being the case, the beauty of 
many colour contrasts being undeniable. 
White Galega and blue Cornflowers make 
a charming composition, Madonna Lilies 
and the lavender flower-sprays of Erigeron 
speciosus prove equally attractive, while 
Eryngium Oliverianum and Alstremeria 
aurea, the Madonna Lily, and the buff Day 
Lily (Hemerocallis fulva), the blue Salvia 
patens, and yellow Paris Daisy are pleas- 
ing contrasts—WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 


FRUIT. 





CHERRIES IN THE 
ORCHARDS. 

Tuer Cherry season is now at its height, 
and in the Kent orchards is being picked 
what is generally spoken of as the biggest 
crop that Kent has ever seen. The trees 
are a beautiful sight, with branches set so 
thickly with the ripe fruit that they look 
rather like artificial sprays than like real 


KENTISH 


Cherries. Often you may see whole 
branches bearing more Cherries than 
leaves. In all the orchards the pickers 


are busy. 


It looks like a perilous occupation to 
clinb the long ladder to the top of a 


30 feet high Cherry-tree, the ladder lean- 
ing not against any one solid bough, but 
resting somehow on the general mass of 
branch and foliage of the tree, and there 
to pick, hidden among the leaves, to the 
full length of arm’s reach on either .side. 
But statistics show that accidents are few. 
About one picker in a thousand is hurt 
each year. A buyer who employs 100 
pickers must count upon having one in- 
jured,. on the average, in every three 
seasons. But it is work at which skill and 
experience tell, and the buyers all prefer 
to pay good wages to expert men. The 
usual pay is 5s. a day for men and 2s. 6d. 
for women, with a small bonus—a shilling 
on each 100 half-bushel baskets picked—at 
the end of the season. Employers will tell 
you that men at 5s. are cheaper than 
women at 2s. 6d. 

The Cherry crop is usually sold on the 
tree at auctions held locally early in June, 
where the buyers gather and, in buying, 
have to back their judgment of the value 
of the growing crop and must take all 
chances of the weather after the hammer 
falls. Many an orchard of less than 
.20 acres fetched over £200 this year where 
last year the crop was hardly worth pick- 
ing. Cherries which in July, 1913, 
brought 12s. and 14s. the half-bushel in 
Covent Garden are selling to-day for 5s. or 
6s.; and excellent Cherries can be bought 
at retail in London to-day at 2d. a pound. 

sut even at the prices, if fine weather 
holds for another week, it is going to be a 
money-making year in the cherry business. 
Bigarreaux Frogmore, Governor Wood, 
Elton, Napoleon, are all beautiful ‘‘ white 
heart ’’ fruit. But none is so soft, sweet, 
and luscious as a good black River’s 
Karly; and even better than a River’s 
Harly is another black, perhaps the prince 
of all the Cherries, Waterloo. 

The season lasts until the end of the first 
week in August, as one variety follows 
another and as the later orchards suc- 
ceed the earlier. In the Cherry country 
round Faversham, Sittingbourne, and 
Lynsted (the first home of the Cherry in 
England), orchards on high and exposed 
ground are eight to ten days later than 
those which lie lower and are more 
sheltered. In every orchard many 
varieties are grown together, not only to 
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give a succession, but because the blossoms 
need. cross-fertilisation. Some varieties 
are quite self-sterile; that is, they must be 
fertilised with pollen from another kind; 
and there are some varieties which will 
not inter-fertilise. It is a subject which 
as yet is only partially understood; but 
experiments, both in England and in other 
countries, are being made to find what 
varieties inter-breed best. Meanwhile, 
the practical Cherry-grower knows enough 
t) mix the varieties in his orchard.— 
Times, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting a Plum.—I have bought a house in 
Deyonshire, and wish to plant a Green Gage- 
tree against a wall, but being quite a novice 
ask for your kind advice as to best time of 
planting, suitable soil, and other details neces- 
sary for its cultivation.—H. 8. HarRIson. 

[A Greengage planted as suggested 
should succeed well. The first thing to do 
is to open a hole in semi-circular form 
6 feet across in its widest part, and the 
Same in width next the wall. If the soil 
taken out is fairly heavy—i.e., neither too 
light nor so heavy as to be bordering on 
clay, and the depth of it 2 feet to 2 feet 
6 inches, it will merely require a fair 
quantity of lime rubbish, about three- 
quarters of a barrow load and a good 
barrow load of burnt soil or similar 
material. If of a light nature discard 
about one-third or one-half of the least 
desirable portion of it, and substitute 
some good, heavy, fibrous loam, chopped 
roughly to pieces, for it. On the other 
hand, if the staple is of a heavy, clayey 
nature increase the quantity of lime rub- 
bish to one full barrow load, double the 


quantity of burnt soil, and, if per- 
missible, . discard one-third of the 
heaviest portion and replace it with 


loam of medium texture. If the subsoil. 
or lower spit, consists entirely of clay, it 
must be removed sufficiently to obtain » 
total depth of 8 feet, which will allow for 
a 6-inch layer of brickbats and clinkers 
being placed in the bottom to act as drain- 
age, and make good the deficiency as 
already described. If water gathers in 
the hole lay a drain from beneath the 
drainage and connect it with the nearest 
drain having a proper fall. Finally, avoid 
the use of manure in any form. This is 
best applied as a mulch when the tree 
begins to bear freely. What is termed «{ 
dwarf fan-trained tree will suit your pur- 
pose best. Plant as early in the autumn 
as you can get the tree from the nursery- 
man. ] 

Treatment of Filbert.—A seven-year-old 
Filbert, trained basin-shaped, about 5 
high and 8 feet through, has been growing 
very slowly until this year. Now it is growing 
very freely. It had one female flower this 
year (no catkins) for the first time. I do not 
want it to get much bigger, and I do want to 
have some Filberts. Should it be summer- 


pruned? If so, when and how many leaves 
should be left on each shoot pruned.—BbEXHILL. 


[The best thing you can do is to cut 
back the strongest of the shoots to within 
6 inches of the branches to which they 
owe their origin. This will encourage the 
formation of, and increase the number of, 
twiggy growths, which are always the 
most fruitful, on the tree. If this season’s 
growths are gross habited you may remove 
the strongest of them entirely by snapping 
them off at the base, which will 
strengthen the twiggy growths previously 
alluded to. There may not be many or 
any male catkins produced next spring, 
but this difficulty can always be sur- 
mounted by obtaining some _ branches 
carrying a quantity of catkins from the 
Hazel or common Nut, which is usually 
plentiful in hedgerows and woods in the 
country, laying them loosely among the 
branches of the Filbert just about the time 
when the female blossoms unfold.] 








feet, 
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Plum Green Gage.—The old Green Gage 
is yet one of the richest of the Gage sec- 
tion, and if smaller individually than 
others of the more recent kinds, the crop 
which the tree may be permitted to carry 
compensates to some extent for this draw- 
back. The variety in suitable soil is 
rather inclined to grossness of growth, 
and on this account it is advisable to 
afford it wall space in order that the roots 
may be kept within bounds. The season 
of the Green Gage is, as a rule, during 
August, but as it hangs well when heavily 
netted, the time over which it is available 
may be prolonged. -If gathered prema- 
turely the fruits shrivel, and while this 
does not detract from their flavour, it 
spoils their appearance for dessert.— 
KIRK. 

Pear Louise Bonne de Jersey.—This is a 
Pear to which I am particularly partial, one 
reason being that only in very unfavourable 
seasons does it fail to carry a crop. As a rule, 
so freely does the fruit set that it has to be 
severely thinned. The flavour is rich and 
vinous, and the season extends from late Octo- 
ber into early November. Louise Bonne de 
Jersey does well in any form upon the Quince; 
and were I tied down to a single variety avail- 
able in the months indicated, I would unhesi- 


tatingly plant Louise Bonne.—W. McG., Kirk- 
cudbright. 


VEGETABLES. 





GROWING ASPARAGUS. 

I BELIEVE that failure in -growing 
Asparagus is mostly due to allowing too 
great an interval to elapse before planting 
the roots. These, it is well known, should 
be put into the bed as soon as they are 
received. It would be really better, I 
think, where a prospective grower has any 
doubts of his skill or is inclined to econo- 
mise on his labour in preparing a bed to 
allow an expert to do the job for him. A 
vegetable that will yield for at least ten 
years is worth this. much expense. 
Months, of course, must pass before the 
results are seen, and this makes failure 
more pronounced. It is irritating to be- 
hold a solitary head appearing alone, and 
to remain in a quandary as to whether to 
cut it and save it till others follow. or allow 
it to develop into delicate foliage to set 
off a bunch of cut flowers. When Aspara- 
gus comes through in this intermittent 
fashion it is better to leave the bed a blank 
to save oneself from the criticism of 
friends. But if a good start is made and 
one or two easy rules are followed after- 
wards there is no reason why the culture 
of this vegetable should present difficul- 
ties. A simple theory to remember is that 
Asparagus will never grow among weeds. 
Another that the bed is made narrow 
across, so that it can be weeded from either 
side. But if it must be trampled upon, 
the soil ought to be always gently stirred 
when the weeding is finished. 

As regards spring manuring, it seems to 
me immaterial whether seaweed is used or 
rich stable-manure. If seaweed is not 
used a fair sprinkling of salt answers very 
nearly the same purpose, which is mainly 
to cause the heads to swell. But when 
salt is applied it ought to be always well 
watered in; and, speaking of watering, an 
occasional and thorough drenching of the 
bed when the heads appear is always bene- 
ficial. The rule as. to when to cease cut- 
ting can be, I think, very liberally con- 
strued. I have cut well into July, and 
found no ill-effects, and ceased in June 
without noticing any advantage. 

Cornwall. C. KING. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tomatoes unhealthy.—I will be much 
obliged for help in the matter of the Tomato 
leaves I am sending. The plants were very 
healthy, and are full:of fruit. The yellow 
spots have so ingreased in the last few days 
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that I think there must be something wrong) 
The Schizanthus plants also seem attacked 
These plants are all in a small greenhouse— 
E. T. 


[The condition of the leaves is due to ay 
attack of the Tomato leaf-rust (Clado 
sporium fulvum. You may,if the disease 
has but just put in an appearance, arres 
its further progress by spraying both thd 
upper and under surfaces of the leaves 
and stems with a solution of sulphide 9: 
Potassium (liver of sulphur). To mak: 
this, first dissolve 2 oz. soft soap in on, 
gallon of hot water. ‘Then add 1 oz. 0} 
sulphide (which you can obtain at thd 
nearest chemist’s shop), and when thai 
has dissolved add three gallons more o: 
water---soft if possible—and apply at one 
in the form of a fine spray. When send 
ing again please write on one side -of the 
paper only.] 

Artificial manure for garden.—Every year ] 
give my garden (20 perches) a fair coating oj 
farmyard dung, but I thought about using 
some chemical manures as well as the dung a: 
soon as my crops are off. Kindly tell what, tc 


use and how to use it for coming autumn 
winter, and spring?—W. W. 


[You omit to state whether your soil is 
of a heavy, medium, or light texture 
which makes it difficult to give you the 
precise information you require. For 
ordinary garden soil as much as 2 Ib. te 
each square yard of basie slag may he 
applied in autumn and winter, and dug in 
Kainit may be added to the above if the 
soil is deficient of potash, using this at the 
rate of 4 oz. to each square yard. Inj 
spring, say the beginning of March, apply 
superphosphate of lime at the rate of 4 oz 
per square yard, which may be raked oi 
hoed in. If ammonia is required this can 
be supplied by applying sulphate of 
ammonia at the same time as the super- 
phosphate, at the rate of 1-.0z. per square 
yard. This latter is calculated to give 
crops a fillip and hasten growth, but the 
above-named quantity must not be ex- 
ceeded at any one application. When 
needed for this purpose apply the sulphate 
alone, and as required later in the season. 
If you will kindly supply us with fuller 
details we shall then be glad to answer 
you more fully.] 


Vegetable seeds to be sown now.— 
Parsley for winter and early spring should 
be sown about the end of June. There is 
a tendency in plants raised now to become 
more perennial in habit, or, in other words, 
they will pass the usual time for running 
up to flower, but will continue to produce 
useful leaves for picking. Horn Carrots 
may be sown now to produce nice young 
reots for winter, and if the ground is 
dressed with soot to clear out the maggot 
and sheltered with long litter to keep out 
frost in winter they can be lifted as 
wanted. Endive sown early is liable to 
bolt prematurely, but June sowings can be 
relied upon; and the same thing occurs with 
early-sown Turnips. In June~they are 
generally safe and can be depended upon, 
especially if a little superphosphate is 
sown in the drills with the seeds, as tltis 
will push them past the time when the 
flies are troublesome. Tom Thumb Cab- 
bage Lettuce is a very useful sort to sow 
for summer use, and if sown thinly they 
need not be transplanted, and if hot 
weather comes they can be mulched with 
a little short manure. I have found Moss 
litter manure very suitable for this work. 
—K. H. 





Oil fuel in the garden.—I was speaking to a 
London hot-water engineer some time ago, and 
he led me to believe that oil fuel would be: 
cheaper and better, all things considered, than 
coke or coals. Of course, it would require a 
special boiler, but I daresay that could be 
managed. the fire can be kept going by 
merely turning on a tap, we can do without 
stokers. Of course, gas can be used—in fact, 18 


used now—for heating greenhouse boilers; but 


I was told ojl would be cheaper.—E, 
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i} ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
HoLLanp Hovse, JuNE 29TH, 1914. 

ROSES. 

“['aEse are usually in the hey-day of their 
splendour at the time of the Holland 
{douse show, and on this occasion there 
‘was quife a feast .of the flower, some 
-wo dozen or so exhibitors from all parts 
Le the country bringing superb collections 
}joth of pot plants and cut flowers. In 
‘some instances the cut flowers, by reason 
\,f the great heat that prevailed, were in a 
jvery limp condition quite early on the 
‘ypening day. The cut flowers which 
\juffered most were clearly those in tubes 
im stands and raised on tables, while those 
in the larger zinc and other receptacles 
jurdnged on the Grass were quite fresh 
/ate in the afternoon of the opening day. 
these facts are worthy of notice both by 
,ocieties and exhibitors. It may, of course, 
ye urged that it is impossible to fight the 
ements, yet the facts, as stated, prove 
hat the result of great heat may be modi- 
ied by conditions. We think it might 
ven be advanced with truth that at the 
ime the judges started their work no 
_aore imposing display has ever been seen, 
vyhich is saying much. 

_ In the following notes will be found our 
‘mpressions of some of the leading 
roups. Quite in the front rank, both for 
-xtent, quality, and imposing display, was 
‘he floor group in the upper end of the 
jarge tent from Messrs. William Paul and 
jon, Waltham Cross. Here were to be 
‘een the best Rambler kinds in _ pots 
owering to several feet high amid a pro- 
susion of the brightest colours, while 
bout and around were arranged groups 
f cut flowers, now in vases and anon jn 
soxes or otherwise. Some of the best 


jaecluded the new H.T. Majestic (with 
-owers of the brightest rose colour), 


Jetty, Le Progres (rich golden-yellow), 
antoine —Rivoire, Willowmere (soft 
ink), together with an excellent lot of 
yon Rose. Then, in addition, were two 
enlarkable novelties, the one, Queen of 
| Tagrance, the winner of the ‘Clay’ 
hallenge cup ‘‘for a Rose not in com- 
lerce possessing the true old Rose scent,’’ 
nd which was one of the attractions of 
je show. It is a pink-flowered variety of 
ge size, and- possessed of wondrous 
erfume that will render it popular with 
‘IL The second, Waltham Scarlet, is a 
‘ew single H.T. It is free in habit, a 
erpetual bloomer, and most effective in 
olour. It gained an award of merit. 
‘tom messrs. B. R, Cant and Sons, Col- 
lester, came a very fine lot of Roses, some 
‘f their best sorts including Hon. Mrs. 
+. ©. Grosvenor, new H.T. (blush-pink in 
Nour), Mrs. C. Hunter (a néw seedling 
ilar Rose), Cupid (soft pink), Augustus 
fartman, H.T. (a large flower of light 
arlet colouring raised by this firm), Mrs. 
. H. Welch, and Rose du Barry, whose 
Nour is very effective. Messrs. George 
‘ackman and Son, Woking, had a fine 
ank of colour. Some good flowers in- 
uded Rayon d’Or, Le Progres, Lyon 
“ose, Duchess of Wellington (very fine 
eHow), and the Polyantha Veilchenblau 
the so-called blue Rose). Lady Hilling- 
on was also in excellent form and in som 
‘uantity. ' 
Messrs. Paul and Son, the Old Nurseries, 
heshunt, had an excellent display of 
unblers, with small pot plants as a 
ound work. Among the more prominent 
1 the group were Mme. Melanie Soupert, 
, ictor Hugo, Duchess of Wellington (very 
‘eh and good in eolour), Sunburst, Mme. 
“avary, Yvonne Gravier, and Butterfly (a 
oft pink, Single-flowered variety). From 
fessrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, 




















numbers, though in some instances they 
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came an excellent lot of flowers, a con- 
spicuous central position being occupied by 


the new seedling Beulah (of rose-pink 
colour). Sunburst, Mrs. Foley Hobbs 


(Tea, creamy-white suffused with pink), 
Mrs, Richard Draper, Lyon Rose, Souvenir 


de Pierre Notting (yellow), and Mona 
O'Neil were among the best. White 


Dorothy also played a good part in the 
group. Mr. Blisha Hicks, Twyford, had 
good examples of Mrs. George Norwood, 
Princess Mary (single, bright scarlet), 
and Mrs. Charles Reed (creamy and pink). 
Messrs. Hobbies, Limited, Dereham, had 
a highly attractive display, employing a 
background of Rambler sorts in addition 
to Hffective (deep crimson), WBthel 
Malcolm, Lady Hillingdon, Lady Ashtown, 
White Dorothy, Pink Pearl, and Dorothy 
Perkins. being remarked among many. Mr. 
George Prince, Oxford, had the new H.T. 
Josephine Nicholson (deep rose-pink, as 
full of promise as of colour), Gottfried 
Keller, Richmond, American Pillar, Old 
Gold (very rich and telling), Mrs. A. Tate, 
and excellent flowers of Juliet. Messrs. 
Hugh Dickson and Son, Belfast, showed 
their new seedling Golden Gem, Queen of 
Spain (blush pink, very fine), Charles K. 
Douglas (crimson), Mrs. Mona Hunting, 
Radiant Morn, Muriel Dickson, and Rayon 
d’Or, the last exceptionally rich in colour. 
Mr. Walter Easlea, Eastwood, Leigh-on- 
Sea, showed a variety of cut flowers, Lady 
Bowater (white, tinged apricot), Jewel, 
Louis Catherine Breslau, Oraventa (a new 
seedling H.T. of soft pink tone, having the 
Druschki shape and petal), and Lieu 
Chauré being among notable sorts. 

In Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Son’s, 
Newtownards, County Down, group some of 
the more conspicuous flowers were W. B. 
Whinery (deep crimson), Queen Mary, 
Kdward Bohane (light red), Janet (lemon, 
with apricot shade), Conway Jones, Red 


Tetter Day (rich crimson, single), and 
Mrs. J. H. Welch. Irish Fireflame (new 


H.T.) was also in this lot, and certainly 
one of the most effective of all. Messrs 
Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, had a nice display of flowers, 
notably Mrs. Charles Russell (H.T., bright 
rose, pink-carmine centre). Mme. A. 
Chatenay, Marquis de Sinety, Mrs. Joseph 
Welch (H.T., brilliant rose-pink of fine 
fragrance), Willowmere (soft pink), Rayon 
d@’Or, A. R. Goodwin, and Pharisaer were 
conspicuously good among many sorts. 
Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, had, among 
others, a good display of the Rambler 
and Polyantha Roses, together with such 
as Frau Karl Druschki, Ulrich Brunner, 
Gottfried Keller (soft apricot), and 
General Macarthur (of rich red tone). 
From Mr. R. GC. Noteutt, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, came such good sorts as Lady 
Ashtown (pink, shaded yellow), Mons. 
Paul Lede, Mrs. Charles Russell, 
Countess of Derby, Hdward Mawley (very 
fine, dark, velvety red, quite one of the 
finest H.T.’s in colour), Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot -(H.T., semi-double, one of the 
richest crimsons), together with a good 
show of Rambler and other sorts. Messrs. 
Lane and Son, Berkhamstead, had an ex- 
cellent lot of Mme. Ravary, Mrs. Peter 
Blair (blush), Mrs. Charles Russel (H.T., 
rose-carmine, centre rose-scarlet), Dean 
Hole, Erna Teschendorff (very pleasing), 
Countess of Derby (H.T., salmon and 
rose), and Mrs. A. R. Waddel. Messrs. 
W. and J. Brown, Peterborough, showed 
good examples of Leslie Holland (dark 
crimson), Rayon. d’Or, J. B. Glark 
(scarlet), Coronation (soft pink), and’J. J. 
Mock in an excellent group. 


CARNATIONS. 


These were shown in_ considerable 














had suffered from the intense heat. 
Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, had 
a particularly fine group, the Hon. J. Bos- 
cawen, Cecilia (still the best of yellows), 
Duchess of Devonshire, Rose Doré, 
British Triumph, and the Hon. Lady 
Neeld being among the best. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Bush THill Park, had 
a group of Malmaisomand Perpetual sorts, 
Princess of Wales, Lady Coventry, and 
Lady Grimston of the former standing out 


conspicuously. Mr. A. EF. Dutton, Iver, 
Bucks, had a group of the Perpetual- 
flowering sorts, of which Mrs. A. -F. 


Dutton, Chelsea (fancy, award of merit), 
White Wonder, and Niagara were leading 
examples. Mr: CC. Engleman, Saffron 
Walden, received a gold medal for an ex- 
cellent group. Some leading sorts were 
Carola,» Scarlet —Carola;, Mrs... Cc. fF. 
Raphael, Queen Alexandra (new pink), 
Hlectra, Harlequin, White Wonder, and 
Pioneer (cerise). Mr. W. M. Gott, Treny- 
thon, Cornwall, showed some excellent 
Malmaison Carnations. Messrs. W. 
Wells, Limited, Merstham, showed among 
others the new white Snowstorm, Hn- 
chantress Supreme, Benora (fancy), White 
Wonder, and ‘Triumph. Mr. James 
Douglas, Great’ Bookham, exhibited border 
varieties simply set in vases. His new 


crimson-scarlet, Gordon Douglas, was a 
conspicuous feature in the group. Mr. 


Charles Turner, Slough, had an excellent 
group of Malmaison varieties, employing 
all the leading sorts in bold, effective 
masses. Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, had 
a rich display, arranging the flowers with 
telling effect in handsome groups. The 
quality of the flowers left nothing to be 
desired ; we think, indeed, we have rarely 
seen finer. Messrs. William Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, N., also had a-fine assort- 
ment of Malmaison and Perpetual sorts, 
arranging them in conjunction with Roses 
and other flowers. Mr. H. J. Wootten, 
Fairoak, East Leigh, had a small group of 
Perpetual-flowering sorts in well-known 
varieties. 
FERNS. 

These constituted an important feature 
of the show, restful and refreshing after 
much of the brilliant colouring seen on all 
sides. Two of the collections—those from 
Messrs. H. B. May and J. Hill and Sons, 
both of Edmonton—were of high import- 
ance, each firm. receiving a gold medal for 
its exhibit. In that from Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons some 500 or 600 species and 


varieties were shown, -many of the 
examples being of. specimen size and 
several feet across. Some of the more 


notable were Polypodium Vidgeni, whose 
great spreading arching fronds are several 
feet in length. In fine contrast was P. 
Mandaianum, whose imposing glaucous, 
almost-erested fronds render it unique in 
any collection. Equally good in its way 
was P. Knightie. Of Adiantums we re- 
marked the pretty A. Veitchi, the recently- 
introduced A. grossum (from tropical 
America), and A. Farleyense. Davallias, 
Gleichenias, Nephrolepis, and Gymno- 
grammas in variety were others of con- 
spicuous beauty or. merit. Trained to 
tripods and reaching to several feet high, 
the pretty green fronds of Lygodium pal- 
matum made a feature, while here and 
there were distributed Platyceriums, ete. 
In the group from Messrs. J. Hill and Sous 
there were also many notable specimens, 
excellent culture marking the whole. The 
tinted-leaved Ferns, as Adiatum tinctum, 
A. macrophyllum, and Pteris aspericailis, 
constituted a pretty feature in the group. 
Among the finer specimens were those of 
Platycerium grande, Davallia pentaphylla, 
Asplenium marginatum, and Polypodium 
Knightie. The handsome Cibotium Schie- 
deri, with a frond-spread extending to a 
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dozen or fourteen feet, was also remarked. 
Messrs. W. A. Manda, St. Albans, had a 
superb lot of Polypodium Mandaianum 
with Nephrolepis, while Mr. Amos Perry, 
Enfield, in another tent contributed a very 
fine assortment of the best hardy Ferns. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Tf a falling off was apparent in any de- 
partment it was assuredly in this, though 
there was still much of beauty or interest. 
The clipped trees were, however, more 
than usually prominent. Quite one of the 
more extensive exhibits was that of 
Messrs. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, Limited, 
Bagshot and Twyford, the firm showing a 
considerable variety of  late-flowering 
Rhododendrons, as Lady Hillingdon, 
White Beauty of Bagshot (flesh-pink), and 
Gomer Waterer, all distinct and beautiful. 
Perhaps the most pleasing was the pink- 
flowered Countess of Tankerville. In a 
central group were well-flowered examples 
of Kalmia latifolia, the whole interspersed 
with standard and dwarf Japanese 
Maples. A group full of interest to the 


lover of .new plants -was ‘that. (of 
Chinese plants from the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, Elstree, albeit so few were in 


flower and a large variety as yet unnamed. 
Some few distinct things that appealed 
with force were Ailanthus Vilmoriniana, 
Acer Henryi, Pmonia Delavayi (a tree 
Peony having reddish stem growth and 
glaucous, many-lobed leaves). It was not 
in flower. Indigofera  viciifolia, some 
shrubby Potentillas, and a giant-leaved 
Catalpa were also remarked. Messrs. W. 
Fromow and Son, Sutton Court Nurseries, 
Chiswick, had a yery fine arrangement of 


Japanese Maples, the great variety of 
delicately-ceut and diversely-coloured 


leafage showing to considerable advantage. 
Messrs. George Jackman and_ Sons, 
Woking, had a considerable gathering of 
Clematises in both new and old varieties. 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, contributed 
a considerable variety of Ivies, both in 
standard and bush form, showing the 
value of these as town plants or isolated 
garden specimens. Japanese Maples in 
variety and the silvery-leaved form of 
Dimorphanthus mandshuricus were also 
on view. In a group from the Donald 
Nursery Company, Neweastle, Co. Down, 
was to be seen a variety of choice or little- 
known shrubs, a feature being made of the 
new forms of the Australian Leptosper- 
mums. Of these, L. Boscaweni, L. Chap- 
mani, and lL. Nicholli were remarked. 
Olearia ilicifolia and Ozothamnus rosma- 
rinifolius (the latter very profuse of 
flowering) were also noted... Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had such things as 
Tricuspidaria lanceolata, the rare Pro- 
stranthera lasianthos, Styrax japonicum, 
Berberidopsis eorallina, rare Rhododen- 
drons, Philesia buxifolia, Celmisias, and 
others in a choice lot of things. Mr. 
Charles Turner, Slough, had a consider- 
able collection of cut shrubs, as Philadel- 
phus, Weigela, Spirsea, Ceanothus, ete. 
The  prettily-marked Fagus sylvatica 
asplenifolia, with Japanese Maples, was 
also included. <A. further collection of 
cut shrubs came from Messrs. Paul and 
Son,.Cheshunt, Amorpha fruticosa, Spirsea 
assurgens, and Hleagnus longipes in 
fruit being among those noted. Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
had a well-flowered batch of the Austra- 
lian Elseocarpus reticulatus, which we 
have referred to on previous occasions 
when shown at the fortnightly meetings. 
Clipped trees were shown by Messrs. Cut- 
bush and Sons, Highgate, N.; -Pipers, 
Bayswater; and J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley. 
SWEET PHAS. 

These flowers are always seen in fine 

array at this show, there being on this oc- 
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casion something like a score of exhibitors, 
the majority staging them in large 
numbers. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Read- 
ing, had a remarkable exhibit of some 150 
varieties, the flowers arranged in vases, 
tubes, and other receptacles. Regarded as 
a whole, the group constituted a most com- 
prehensive display, the colours blended in 
the most artistic manner, The choicer 
sorts were arranged on. black velvet 
shields, Smilax being also used with good 
effect. Quite a formidable centrepiece 
was formed of the orange-coloured T. 
Stevenson. In the group from Messrs. 
Hobbies, Limited, Dereham, the new 
bicolor Mrs. Hugh Wormald (award of 
merit) was a great feature. The flowers 
are frilled and have  salmon-coloured 
standards and creamy wings. It is, how- 


ever, the disposition of these which 
renders the new-comer so distinct. Mr. 
James Box, Lindfield Nurseries, Hay- 


wards Heath, had a superb lot of flowers 
in vases, giant stems and handsome blos- 
soms: being the order of the day. Adorn- 
ing pillars and arches, Messrs. E. W. 
King and Co., Coggeshall, had a superb 
lot of flowers, the finer quality, perhaps, 
being reflected in those on the ground. 
In the group from Messrs. Alex. Dickson 
and Sons, Newtownards, arches were again 


a feature of the arrangement, a large 
number being also staged on _ tabling. 
Searlet> Emperor, Dobbie’s Cream, 


Lavender Queen, Hawlmark Scarlet, and 
Orange Perfection were among the finer 
examples. In the group of Messrs. Dobbie 
and.Co., Edinburgh, varieties that stood 
out prominently were Dobbie’s Frilled 
Pink, Dobbie’s Cream, Duchess of Port- 
land, Royal Purple, lEHlfrida Pearson 
(salmon, shaded white), Lavender George 
Herbert, Marks Tey, Melba, Lady Miller, 
and Alfred Watkins. Messrs. J. King and 
Co., Coggeshall, had excellent vases of all 
the best well-known sorts. Messrs. Robert 
Sydenham, lLimited, sirmingham, had 
fine vases of Lady Evelyn Eyre (a fine 
flower of pinky-white), Robert Sydenham 





(deep orange), and other noteworthy 
sorts. Lord North, Wroxton Abbey, Ban- 
bury, had a fine table display, Rosabelle 
(brightest rose), Doris Usher (salmon 
pink), and Thomas Stevenson (orangé) 
being noteworthy. Messrs. Carter and 


Co., Raynes Park, were responsible for a 
very extensive group, the flowers of the 
finest quality being well balanced as to 


colour, Rosabelle and King Manoel 
(maroon) being very. fine. Rev. F. 
Chalmers Hunt, Letchworth, had a parti- 


cularly good exhibit, which included a 
choice variety. Sir Randolph Baker, 
3art., Blandford, secured a gold medal for 
a very handsome lot, his flowers being 
among the finest in the show and well dis- 
played withal. The effect of the tall 
columns was very good. Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Covent Garden, also showed 
these flowers very finely. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


An imposing group of these came from 
Mr. L. R. Russell,’ Richmond, and was 
composed of the now 
fine-foliaged subjects as Alocasias, Cyano- 
phyllum magnificum, Medinilla magnifica 
in flower, together with Aralias, Crotons, 
Palms, and the commoner ornamental- 
leaved subjects employed in decoration 
generally. There was also a fine lot of 
well-fruited examples of Nertera depressa. 
Streptocarpi and some superbly-coloured 
Caladiums in variety were contributed by 





Messrs. J. Peed and Son, West Nor- 
wood, S.H., the latter being handsome 
examples. Colonel the Right Hon. Mark 
Lockwood, M.P., sent an attractive 


exhibit of Fuchsias, Messrs. H. J. Jones, 
Limited, Lewisham, displaying these and 
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Zonal Pelargoniums in considerablel 
variety. . Pelargoniums of the regal and 
decorative sections were in excellent con 
dition and variety from Messrs. W. J 
Godfrey and Son, Hxmouth, who also 
showed a well-flowered lot of Solanum 
Wendlandi in pots, the 38-feet high plants 
being very attractive. On the grass near 
the entrance Messrs. H. B. May and Sons} 
Edmonton, arranged a series of Circular 
beds of Salvias, Heliotrope, Lantanas, and 
other showy greenhouse flowering plants. 
In this department, however, nothing; 
created so fine an effect as the 


Begonias and Gloxinias.—The Begonias 
were superbly grown, the richly-coloured 
flowers, of huge size, appearing im al} 
directions. Messrs. Blackmore and Lang 


don, Bath, had a very fine display, snek 
as George Pike’ (crimson), TFlorence 
Nightingale (white), Mme. Clara Butt 


(frilled pink), Dorothy Watson (orange)| 
standing out conspicuously. Anothei 
magnificent group was that from Messrs 
TS. Ware, Limited, #eltham, Middlesex | 
indeed, we considered their group one 0: 
the finest in the show. Gladys Laventine 
(salmon), King George VY. (orange), Lort 
Aldenham (rose-pink), Lady Cromer (pinl} 
and white), Mrs. Maurice Glyn (apricot); 
and Mrs. Hamilton Houldsworth were ¢ 
few of the leading sorts in a splendid lot 
Mr. W. A. Gwillim, Sidcup, Kent, con; 
tributed Begonias and Gloxinias, Messrs 
Webb and Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge 
also contributing these flowers in well 
grown examples in a comprehensive dis 
play. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Hn 
field, were also showing Begonias for the 
first time, we believe, in anything lik 
representative form. Sir Garnet (erim 
son), May Pope, and Snowdrop (white) 
King George (orange), Margaret Gwillin 
(yellow), and Lady T'weedmouth (salmor 
and white, frilled) were ¢ among their best 
Messrs. James Carter and Co., Rayue: 
Park, S.W., also set up a fine lot of thes: 












plants, together with other greenhous 
flowers of intgrest. 
ORCHIDS. 


These were naturally in fine array, “ne 
much might be written concerning them 
Pxigencies of space, however, preclude on 
giving but the briefest of notices. “Uhr 
magnificent group from Lieutenant-Colone 
Sir George Holford, K.C.V.O., Weston 
birt, was rich in variety and beauty, mi 
withal was arranged with skill. A centre 
was formed of the rich wine-red Renan 
thera Imschootiana, which, associate 
with the drooping white racemes of Thun: 
Marshalliana, afforded a fine contrast. J 
was the Cattleyas, however, and im par 
ticular the forms of CO. Warscewiczi 
which gave strength, beauty, and yariet, 
to this -unique exhibit, and which am, 
word picture would but inadequately yor 
tray. Then from Sir Jeremiah Colman 
Bart., Gatton Park, Reigate, came anothe 
excellent lot. Here were grouped freel, 
Odontiodas, Odontoglossums, Hpimediums 
Oncidiums, and others of great beauty 
From Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans 
came a group rich in Cattleyas, Leelic 
Cattleyas, Miltonias, Odontoglossums, 22 
others, while high in a central position th) 
fine Dendrobium Sanders was remarked 
Airides Houlletianum Sandere 2a’ 
inflorescences of creamy white flowers 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bnfield, cor 
tributed a group in which were Der 





drobium Dalhousianum, Vanda _ teres 
Renanthera Imschootiana, with Phale 
nopsis and Odontoglossums. Messrs 


Mansell and Hatcher, Rawdon, Yorks, ha’ 
a group rich in Lelio- Cattleyas, Odontc 
glossums, Cattleya Mossi, and other 

things. Messrs. Flory and Black, Sloug 
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lad choice Cattleyas as the dominant 
hature of a. nice exhibit, together with 
isa Luna and .good- Odontiodas in 
aviety. Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
“aywards Heath, had Odontoglossum 
\liglon, with Lelio-Cattleyas and Miltonia 
iyeen Alexandra in excellent condition. 
Nir C. BF. Waters, Deanlands Nursery, 
yaleombe, had a varied group of Odonto- 
hossums, Cattleyas, and. others. Mr. 
arry Dixon, ae Park, Wandsworth, 
jas showing Cattleyas, Odontioda Wil- 
. “ni, and others in variety. Messrs. H. H. 
avidson and Co., Twyford, also showed 












“1ese flowers well, the Odontiodas and 
(halzopsis being remarked for their 


pauty and variety. 
7 





NATIONAL ROSH SOCIETY. 

| JULY 7TH, 1914. 

\aB summer exhibition of the above- 
«med society has long been regarded as 
ie of the greatest flower festivals of the 
ar, This year, again, it was held at the 
.oyal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s. Park, 
us ideal spot for an exhibition, and 
mous for half a century or more for the 
| markable displays held within its 


-ounds. Rarely has a finer exhibition of 
oses—regarded as a whole—been got 
.gether: We say this much advisedly, 


‘asmuch as in certain directions the high 
indard of excellence attained at former 
_hibitions of the flower was not this year 
lly reached. This was more particu- 
jely noticeable in the cut-flower classes, 
\d was doubtless directly due to the great 
“at experienced some days prior to the 
‘ow. All the same, there was a very 
Ht display, particularly in the champion 
phy class, the basket classes, and those 
‘t apart for representative groups of the 
wer arranged on the ground; indeed, 
jese might well have constituted an ex- 
‘bition alone, so good were they of their 
spective kinds. In one direction we 
uid like to make a suggestion. It is 
at the names of the varieties arranged in 
@ ordinary exhibition boxes be rendered 
re get-at-able. Generally speaking, so 
nningly—as it would appear—were the 
‘mes obscured from view that it would 
am that this had been made a special 
‘idy on the part of the exhibitor. In all 
ber classes the names were clearly seen 
in the classes for blooms in boxes they 
te not. We would, however, compli- 
‘mt the society upon the general excel- 
ice Of the arrangements, the spacious- 
Ss of the great tent and the roomy gang- 
tys which permitted a free inspection of 
2 exhibits without*inconvenience.. For 
W seedling Roses no fewer than five gold 
dals were awarded, several of the varie- 
“8 full of beauty and much promise. 
le decorated table classes revealed no 
Ww feature. 

Below we direct attention to some, of the 
ore important exhibits. A _ strong 
ture of the show was, as usual, the 
ampion Trophy Class (Nurserymen) for 
yenty-two blooms, eistinct varieties, the 
| and of the Rose 
‘rld—falling Paeartsaiy to Messrs. B. R. 
nt and Sons, Colchester, for a fine lot of 
Joms, chief of which were Lyon Rose, 
‘liet, St. Helena, Caroline Testout, 
wace Vernet (a glorious flower, which 
'§ also awarded the silver medal as 
emier bloom), Marie Baumann, Dean 
le, Maman Cochet, Gloire de Chedane 
tindisseau, Augustus G. Hartmann, and 
‘gers. Messrs. R. Harkness and Co., 
)tehin, were second, showing excellent 
‘amples of Florence Pemberton, Mme. 
‘les Grayereaux (a fine crimson), 
ichesse de Morny, and Mme. GC. Soupert. 
»ssts. Prank Cant and Co., Colchester, 
ore placed third. In the equally im- 
‘thant class for forty varieties, three 
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blooms of each, Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Son, Colchester, were again in the place 
of honour, having a magnificent set. 
Their best were undoubtedly Juliet, Hugh 
Dickson, Killarney, Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
velt, Mildred Grant, Dean Hole, Victor 
Hugo, Mme. Constant Soupert (rich 
golden-yellow, shaded peach), Mabel 
Drew (creamy), Captain Hayward, Lyon, 
and Mrs, Stewart Clark. Messrs. D. Prior 
and Sons, Colchester, were second, having 
fine triplets of Lyon, Victor Hugo, Mrs. J. 
Laing, Medea, and Mme. Cochet in a 
sapital lot. In the : 

Basket . class for perpetual-flowering 
decorative R always one of the 
most important and _ strongly-contested 
in the show—five competitors came to the 
front, the leading exhibitors staging very 
fine groups. For this class the varieties 
are cut with ample length of stem, each 
basket containing one variety only. 
Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Limited, Royal 
Nurseries, Belfast, were first, having 
Ulster 





Soupert (flesh and white), Mrs. Robert 
Watson (pink), Rayon d’Or, Brilliant, 
Lady Pirrie- (pink), Mme. Ravary, and 
Muriel Dickson. Mr. W. R. Chaplin, 
Waltham Cross, whose Lady Hillingdon, 
Mr. H. Stevens, General MacArthur, 


Viscountess Enfield, Lyon, and Duchess of 
Wellington were of exceptional merit, was 
second. Mr. Walter Baslea, Danecroft 
Nursery,’ Hastwood,. Dssex, was in the 
third place, having fine baskets of the in- 
tense crimson-flowered Chateau de Clos 


' Vougeot, Cherry Page (of cherry-red hue), 


Marquise de Sinety, and Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens (white). In the class for five 
baskets of Roses, five distinct varieties, 
there were three groups staged, Mr. Henry 
Drew, Longworth, leading the way. His 
best were Mrs. Harold Brocklebank, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, and Lady Ashtown. Mr. G. 
Prince, Oxford, was in the second place. 
For nine varieties of Teas or Noisettes in 
vases Mr. Drew was again in the place of 
honour, having such good things as Maman 
Cochet, Auguste Comte, White Maman 
Cochet, Mme. J. Gravereaux, and Mme. 
Constant -Soupert (rich yellow), all very 
good. Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Col- 
chester, were second, having, curiously 
enough, as their best the varieties named 
in the first-prize lot. 

For eighteen blooms of any Rose other 
Phan HPs 22 Fo 1 ore N22? to be shown. 
in a basket, there were eight competitors, 
Messrs. James Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen, 
showing in grand form their magnificent 
white Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. For one 
basket of Rayon d’Or there was an even 
greater competition, Mr. George Prince, 
Oxford, taking the place of honour with a 
fine, shapely, richly-coloured lot of blooms 
in the pink of perfection and, withal, ad- 
mirably arranged. Messrs. Hugh Dick- 
son, Belfast, and Bide and Son, Farnham, 
followed in the order named. For a re- 
presentative group of Roses, arranged on 
the floor in a space not exceeding 250 
square feet there were four fine lots, 
Messrs. Hobbies, Limited, Dereham, occu- 
pying the premier position with a superb 
lot artistically arranged. The feature of 
the group consisted of pergolas deftly 
furnished with standard, weeping, pillar, 
and other Roses, together with baskets de- 
pending here and there. The arrangement 
was effective and artistic in the highest 


degree. Old Gold, Rayon d’Or, arches of 
Pink Pearl, and others were in pleasing 
association. Messrs. William Paul and 


Son, Waltham Cross, who, below standard, 
pillar, and weeping sorts, arranged a mag- 
nificent display of their unrivalled Roses 
in baskets as a groundwork, were second. 
Of these, Majestic, Lyon, Juliet, Rayon 
d’Or, Bianca, Alfred Colomb (a very old, 


Standard (single crimson), Melanie | 
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yet still good, Rose), Mme. Ravary, 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt were a few. 


Cold medal Roses were Mrs. 
Walker, 


and 
The 
Bertram 
H.T., full rich Rose, from Messrs. 
Hugh Dickson, Belfast; Augustus Hart- 
man, H.T., rosy-scarlet, a most bril- 
liant flower, from. Messrs. B. R. Cant 
and Son, Colehester; Margaret» Dick- 
son Hamill, H.T., soft golden-apricot, 
from Messrs. Alexander Dickson and 
Sons, Newtownards; Majestic, deep rose- 
pink, full and fragrant, from Messrs. 
William Paul and Son, Waltham Cross; 
and Clytemnestra, Hany perpetual- 
flowering cluster Rose, with orange and 
salmon coloured - buds and © flesh-pink 
flowers, from Rey. J. H. Pemberton, Rom- 
ford. The best table was that arranged 
by Mrs. A. R. Bide, Farnham, who con- 
fined her exhibit to .superbly-coloured 
Mme. HWdouard Herriot. Mrs. R. Allen, 
Stope Addlestone, who was first in 
Class 109, employed Irish HPleganece, Miss 
Dorrie Cook, whose table was of Irish 
Fireflame, being second. At 4 p.m. the 
latter was much the finer exhibit of the 


| two. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Rose garden.—Hybrid Perpetuals are 
flowering with wonderful freedom and will 
soon be.at their best. Daily attention is 
now paid to the removal of faded blooms, 
this being done in the early morning. So 
far it has been unnecessary to water, and 
if the blooming period can be tided over 
without doing so a dressing of manure and 
a good soaking of water will then be 
afforded at one and the same time, unless 
there should be an ample rainfall in the 


meantime. This will induce the majority 
of the bushes to yield a fairly good 


autumnal display of bloom, 


Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Chinas are fast 
coming into flower, and, as far as 


quantity, size, and quality are concerned, 
are highly satisfactory. In the course of 
the next fortnight these will be making a 
fine show. Being situated near the house, 
the beds are kept neat and tidy, and 
constant watch kept for the appearance of 
‘suckers ’’ in the case of bushes worked 
either on the Manetti or seedling Briar. 
Plants on their own roots are making 
strong growth from the base and pro- 
ducing flowers equal in every respect to 
those yielded by plants worked on either 
of the befcze-mentioned stocks. 


Wall-trained Roses have been, and still 
are, making a glorious show. An example 
of Alister Stella Gray and one of Homer, 
both of which have reached to a height of 
over 40 feet, are covered with flowers, and 
the same can be said of rather smaller 
specimens of W. A. Richardson, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, Amie Vibert, Bouquet d’Or, 
Reine Marie Henriette, L. Ideal, ete. On 
arches, Aldberic Barbier, Carmine Pillar, 
Tausendschon, Rene Andre, Climbing Caro- 
line Testout, Mme. A. Carriere, Mrs. W. 
Flight, ete., are very fine. The retaining 
walls of various flights of steps connect- 
ing the terraces are also clothed with 
Roses, among which Souvenir de la 
Malmaison and Gruss an Teplitz figure 
very conspicuously. Ona balcony at the 
end of one of the terraces, Bardou Job, 
M. A. Carrierre, Jules Margottin, W. A. 
tichardson, and Laurette Messimy render 
What would otherwise be severely formal 
in appearance a most pleasing feature. 
Needless to say, most of the foregoing, 


owing to their roots being in the im- 
mediate vicinity of brick walls, which ex- 
tract so much moisture from the sur- 
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rounding soil, have had to be kept sup- 
plied with water. 

Hybrid Sweet Briars.—A hedge of these 
some 6 feet high has been quite a feature 
while in full bloom, and the delightful 
fragrance emitted by the foliage, combined 
with that of the flowers, has been discern- 
ible, particularly in the morning and 
evening, some leng distance away. AS 
soon as the last of the blooms fade the 
strongest growths on the top of the hedge 
will be cut out, but those on the sides 
saved and tied in. The less-sized shoots 
are loosely tied in wherever they are 
situated. This is the best way. to grow 
these hybrid Briars when a telling effect 
is desired. , 

Propagating Pinks.—It is necessary to 
renew these every third or fourth year. 
If retained longer than this the plants 
deteriorate and the blooms are then of an 
inferior quality. The requisite number of 
new plants to replace the old are, there- 
fore, propagated in another part of the 
garden by what many would term the 
rough-and-ready method of taking tufts or 
pieces of the side growths from off the old 
plants, which generally have a few roots 
attached to them, and planting them 
nearly close together in lines 1 foot apart 
on a piece of free-working ground, which 
has in the past been frequently manured. 
To facilitate the planting a line is frst 
stretched tight from one end of the plot 
to the other. A trench 4 inches deep and 
about 2 inches wide is then made with a 
spade, close to the line, and the soil thus 
loosened thrown out so that a V-shaped 
trench results, about 8 inches wide at the 
top and the same in depth. In this the 
tufty growths are held with the left hand 
low enough for the soil, which is placed 
round about the stems and roots with the 
right hand, to reach up to the lower leaves. 
The soil is made very firm and then 
watered. With an occasional watering 
and a daily sprinkling in the absence of 
rain, roots are soon emitted and the 
majority of tufts are ready for lifting and 
transferring to where they are to bloom 
by the end of September. By these means 
a fine lot of bloom is obtained the first 
season. 

Flowering trees and shrubs.—Much time 
will be taken up for the next few days in 
removing the seed vessels from trees and 
shrubs which seed freely, such as Rhodo- 
dendrons, Laburnums, ete., to encourage 
the production @® new and _ vigorous 
growth. Young Rhododendrons have had 
to be watered weekly for some time past, 
and the same with regard to a number of 
specimen Portugal Laurels in tubs, which 
are now coming into full flower. These 
are for terrace adornment, and being 
hardy can be left out during the winter. 
Large specimen 

Ivy-leaf and Zonal Pelargoniums, and 
Fuchsias in pots, now need close attention. 
All have been mulched with spent Mush- 
room manure, and to keep them growing 
and flowering continuously each plant 
receives a dose of Clay’s fertiliser weekly. 
To induce Agapanthus to throw up their 
flower spikes in abundance the plants 
receive copious supplies of water daily. 
There being little or no Grass to mow on 
lawns, playing-courts excepted, the spare 
labour is utilised for the watering of 
flower-beds and herbaceous bordérs, which 
is done thoroughly every three or four 
days. Borders of Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, 
and Michaelmas Daisies, which are now 
making rapid growth, have also to be kept 
regularly moist at the roots. At the pre- 
sent time large masses of Sweet William 
Pink Beauty are very attractive, and 
among Delphiniums the dwarf, pale-blue 
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variety Belladonna is very telling in 
borders. 

Kitchen garden.—In this department 
much time is taken up in watering various 
crops. Celery being a thirsty subject 
requires a good soaking every few days. 
More plants have been got into the 
trenches, and were immediately watered 
home. <A sharp lookout will be kept for 
the ‘‘leaf miner,’’ and the leaves dusted 
frequently with soot When moist with dew 
in the morning should any blistered leaves 
be found. In spite of the heat and 
drought Peas are yielding well, and succes- 
sional crops so far exhibit no signs of dis- 
tress. Early Potatoes are lifting well, the 
new varieties, Hdinburgh Castle and Caris- 
brooke Castle, proving of exceptional 
merit and heavy croppers. The plots they 
have been grown on are required for 
Strawberries, which will be planted in 
August. The most difficult crop to deal 
with under present trying circumstances 
is that of 

Turnips, which at this season are in 
daily demand. To have these fit for eating 
they must be raised in the coolest and 
shaded parts of the garden, and be kept 
regularly watered, affording liquid manure 
as soon as the roots begin to ‘‘ bulb.’’ 
Another good sowing will now be made, 
the drills being well watered and artificial 
manure strewn in them beforehand, so 
that germination may be quick and growth 
hastened afterwards to enable the plants 
to repel attacks of the flea-beetle, which is 
revelling in the heat and drought, and 
destroying field crops of Turnips whole- 
sale. The present is a good time to cut 
and dry various kinds of herbs for winter 
use. 

Malmaison Carnations.—To prolong the 
blooming as far as possible the house has 
to be kept as cool as possible and shaded 
from direct sunshine. To render the dis- 
play as attractive as possible faded blooms 
are removed as required, and watering, 
etc., performed early in the day. The 
same remarks apply to perpetual-flowering 
Carnations, which are blooming freely. 
In their case the floors and surfaces 
beneath the stages are now well damped 
daily, both to prevent too great aridity 
and keep down possible attacks of red 
spider. Young stock in frames is in 
addition syringed daily, and will be so 
treated for the present, or while the hot 
weather lasts. 


Strawberry layering, etc.—This is being 
persevered with, and watering to facilitate 
the speedy formation of roots has constant 
attention. Old plantations from which the 
crops have been cleared will now be 
grubbed and the sites prepared for Cab- 
bage for spring cutting. In some gardens 
these plots are reserved for late Broccoli, 
which are ofttimes planted without 
further preparation than that of hoeing 
and cleaning the surface. 


Peaches and Nectarines.— The final 
thinning of these in the open air will now 
be attended to, the number of fruits left 
or. trees in each case being the same as 
when grown under glass. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit—Morello Cherries, growing 
against walls facing north, have been well 
watered. Shoots required for fruiting 
next season or for furnishing or extending 
the trees should now be trained into their 
proper positions. Do not train in the 
young wood very thickly. Hncourage 
those shoots nearest to the base of the tree 
to extend; and eventually replace the 
oldest branches as the latter become un- 
fruitful. Shoots which are not required 
for furnishing the trees should be pinched 

















back to three or four buds from the basd 
and they will form spurs. Thorough) 
cleanse the trees from insect pests beéfo 
the nets are placed in position to proted 
the fruit from birds. 


Sweet Cherries.—Examine the trees 4 
soon as the fruits have been gathered, an 
syringe them with some _ insecticide 
black-fly, red-spider, or any other insed 
pest is discovered. In any case, give th 
trees a good washing with water applic 
with the garden engine. 

Mulching the trees.—If the weather cor 
tinues very dry the best means of agsis' 
ing the crops is to apply fresh mulching; 
watering. liberally directly afterward: 
Trees that are swelling heavy crops ¢ 
fruit, and haye their roots in light soi 
also trees that were planted late in th 
spring, are among those which first fes 
the effects of long-continued drough 
Any kind of non-conducting material ma 
be used in such a season as the preser 
for retaining moisture in the soil and prd 
tecting the finest roots near the surfaq 
Do not syringe the trees when the sun | 
on them, but defer the operation unt) 
evening. 

Plant- houses — Chrysanthemums, -' 
Many of the early-potted plants will bj 
now have filled their pots with roots, an 
a little mild stimulant should be give! 
them once or twice a week. Cow-manui 
and soot-water are suitable stimulants f 
start with. If any varieties show flowe 
buds, these must be rubbed out, an 
another shoot selected for flowerin; 
Decorative varieties have been pinched fc 
the last time. To ensure a stocky growt 
the plants must not be over-watered nc 
receive any stimulant other than a litt) 
soot-water till they show their buds, whe 
stimulants may be applied rather freel; 
The tying of the growths of all types mus 
be attended to regularly, and the plant 
frequently sprayed to keep down aphis. 

Cinerarias.—Plants that have _ bee 
raised from seed sown in spring and the 
are intended to bloom about the beginnin 
of the year have been transferred to sma’ 
pots. In the case of Cinerarias to flowé 
in winter, it is a matter of the first ip 
portance that the plants gain size an 
strength before the short days come on, fc 
unless the growth is strong and sturdy th 
flowers will be poor. To have stock in th 
condition named every encouragemer 
must be given them. Pot in good fibrou 
loam well enriched with decayed manur 
and leaf-mould, adding sufficient cours 
sand to keep the soiP porous. 


Hydrangeas. — A stock of cutting 
should ‘be inserted each year to provid 
young plants that produce single heads ¢ 
flowers, which are most useful for forcing 
For this purpose select short-jointet 
strong shoots which haye not floweret 
If these are fairly matured they will roc 
readily in an unheated frame ; but if the 
are soft they should be taken off with 
heel of the old. wood ‘attached and th 
cutting-pots or boxes placed over a iil 
bottom-heat. Larger plants, capable © 
producing three or four heads of flower 
may be obtained easily by growing © 
these small plants after their blooms hay 
faded, in which case the plants should b 
cut back to the first pair of plump bud 
below the flowers, and encouraged to £r0" 
freely. When growth is completed, 21l01 
the plants all the air and sunshine po 
sible, so as to thoroughly mature thei 
shoots. 


Salvia splendens.—If small plants © 
this Salvia are required, cuttings shoul 
be at once inserted. These may be ol 
tained from the plants now growing ; 


















10-inch pots. Place three cuttings im 


83-inch pot, and grow as rapidly as possibl 
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hen well rooted they should be trans- 
rred to 5-inch pots, and stopped accord- 
g to the time at which they are required 
flower. 

\iFlower garden.—Various plants in the 
ywer garden, including many trees and 
hirubs, have had to be watered. Certain 
‘urd-wooded plants that are often. culti- 
hited beneath the shade of large trees are 
| ible to get very dry even in showery 
/eather. When such fine-rooted plants as 
‘aododendrons, Kalmias, etec., become 
;oroughly dry pains should be taken to 
¥e that the roots are thoroughly soaked 
ith water, for in a very dry 
/e root-ball is apt to resist water. Take 
| little soil from around the stem of the 
en and form a sort of shallow basin, 
id into this pour the water. It may be 
scessary in some cases to pierce the ball 
)' inserting a sharply-pointed stick. 


‘Bedding Plants need much attention in 
ch matters as tying, pinching, and peg- 
ng down of the shoots. Remove all faded 
‘ywers as soon as they are observed, and 
not allow the plants to form seed-pods, 
} this will prevent them producing a 
_ecession of blooms. 
“Antirrhinums may be had in a great 
riety of distinct and beautiful colours. 
ley are well adapted for furnishing long 
‘ds or borders. Both the tall varieties 
‘id those of the intermediate section may 
| had in distinct and striking colours, 
d may be relied on to come perfectly 
‘ae from seed, if purchased from a reli- 
ile source. The plants may either be 
ised early in the same year in heat, and 
adually grown on, or sown now in 
ills in the open ground, or a semi-shaded 
-rder where a fine tilth of soil may be 
‘epared. 
\Carnations.—As soon as the flowers 
/ve been gathered or have faded on the 
‘mations layering should be commenced. 
ear the plants of old flower stalks, and 
move the weeds. Afterwards form 
ounds containing a good proportion 
finely - sifted leaf soil and sharp 
nd. .The mounds should be made 
& good size and fairly flat’ in 
‘ape, so that the water will not be thrown 
' The shoots selected for layering 
ould be the strongest and healthiest ob- 
‘inable. At the point it is intended to 
ike the incision remove the leaves and 
‘uke a slanting cut in an upward direc- 
m to the middle of the stem, about 
‘mches in iength, with about 4 inches of 
wth beyond the cut, to form the young 
inf. Fix the layer firmly into the pre- 
‘red mound by means of a peg, and in 
‘cha position that the portion that will 
om the young plant will stand perfectly 
ct. When the layering has been done 
’e a Soaking of water through a fine rose 
te What are known as 


erpetual-flowering Carnations, and 
“dally grown under glass for flowering 








‘ring winter in pots, are fast gaining 
your for planting in the open. if 
inted very early they produce a con- 


tous supply of bloom 
tamer and early autumn. Hach plant 
ould be staked, and the stems neatly 
d to the stakes, so that they cannot be 
wn about by the winds, otherwise the 
omnis are spoilt. On account of their 
petual-flowering they are to a great ex- 
it replacing the border varieties. 
fegetable garden—Mulching and water- 
3.—At the time of writing these notes 
are badly in need of rain. ‘We can only 
,ord time to water such as Peas, French 
ans, Celery, Cauliflower, and Lettuce, 
if are soonest affected by drought, and 
en these are watered it is thoroughly 
ne, Where manurial mulchings cannot 
have not been applied, double the 


throughout the 
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condition | 





amount of water will be required to keep 
the crops growing, hence mulchings of any 
sort of material ‘save labour-that would 
otherwise have to be expended in watering 


if growth is to be maintained unchecked. | 


It is on this account that latterly we have 
(in lieu of better material) had recourse to 
mulchings of short grass from the lawns. 
Broccoli, Savoys, Kale, and other winter 
Greens that are now awaiting suitable 
weather for planting them out need water- 
ing, and every evening we dew them over- 
head with a garden engine. The same 
practice is followed in respect of Lettuce, 
indive, Beet, and the later sowing of 
Peas. 

Potatoes.—The earliest kinds are yield- 
ing well, and are of good quality. The 
later sorts badly need rain. If not, there 
will be a check to growth, and when rain 
does come, growing out or super-tubera- 
tion will set in. All we can do in the 
meantime, by way of keeping them grow- 
ing, is to keep the soil about them well 
stirred. 

Cauliflowers turn in so rapidly that 
there is some danger of a break in the 
supply. All that can be done is to lift 
them as they become ready and place them 
in a cool cellar with their roots in water. 
Succession lots must be given copious sup- 
plies of water, for, though thick mulchings 
maintain them in a fair state of growth 
without water, the heads will be tough 
and bitter. 

Spring Cabbage is one of the most im- 
portant crops in the yegetable garden. I 
make two sowings, the first about July 15, 
and the second a fortnight later. The bed 


on which the seeds are sown should be 
fully exposed to light and air, so that 
hard, short-jointed plants may be ob- 
tained. Sow thinly in shallow drills 
drawn at 1 foot apart. Place a net over 
the bed as a protection from birds. The 
varieties grown are April, Flower of 
Spring, and Harbinger. 

Winter Spinach.—A sowing of prickly 


Spinach will now be made, and another in 
about ten days. It is better to make two 
or three sowings than to sow a large quan- 


tity at one time. The ground, if dug just 
before sowing, should be trodden moder- 


Sow in drills 15 inches apart 
The plants should be 


ately firm. 
and 1 inch deep. 





subsequently thinned to 4 ‘inches or 
5 inches apart. FF, W. GALLOP. 
SCOTLAND. 


Chrysanthemums.—The roots of Chrys- 
anthemums having now filled the pots, a 
top dressing has been given, space for this 
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For 
into 


being left at the time of potting. 
this purpose well-rotted turf, torn 
small pieces, and mixed with a small 
quantity of soot, is used. For the pre- 
Sent, stimulants are avoided, the plants 
being well-exposed to the sun, regularly 
attended to as regards water, and syringed 
during sunny weather A beginning has 
been made with the staking of bush plants. 
The stakes used are as thin is con- 
sistent with security, and the shoots are, 


as 


so far as is possible, trained to the outer 
side in order to conceal the stakes. Rust, 
so far, is not noticeable. 


Early Peach-houses.—When the crop is 
picked, no time ought to be lost in giving 
borders in early Peach-houses a thorough 
soaking, using soft water if possible. 
Rainwater is always to be preferred for 
this purpose, but should the water avail- 
able be exceptionally hard it may be 
softened by exposure to the air and sun 
for a day or two before use. The garden 


engine or syringe ought also to be got to 
work upon the trees without delay. Close 


the house during this operation, but after- 
wards ventilate freely by night and by 


day. As the leaves fall let them be regu- 
larly gathered up, lest any insect pest 
which they may harbour should find a 


hiding place in the border A practice 
which I was once obliged to follow in deal- 
ing with early Peach-houses was as fol- 
lows: Immediately the last fruits were 
picked the border was watered, the house 
was kept shut for a day or two, after- 
wards being ventilated as in the early 
stages of forcing for about a fortnight. At 
the end of that time a furnace-shovel was 
made red hot, and after the house was 
tightly closed a handful or two of flowers 


of sulphur was placed upon the shovel, 
which was put into the house. ‘This, of 
course, (uickly cleared the foliage from 


the trees, and destroyed at the same time 
any aphis or red-spider which might have 
been present. Afterwards, the trees were 
washed, the house cleaned, and everything 
was ready for an early start. I could 
never see that sueh drastic treatment was 
in the best interests of the trees, although 





in that particular garden the same prac- 
tice still goes on. 

Peaches out-of-doors. Peaches and 
Nectarines having now been partially 


thinned, the remainder of the fruits will 
be permitted to go on until stoning is com- 
pleted. It is not always safe to thin the 
outside crop too severely until after 
stoning is completed, because it is almost 
certain that at least a percentage of the 
fruits will not stone satisfactorily and, as 


EXE: BEES zr EOL LAND. 


The chief points of inte- 
rest in the accompanying photo 
are the dainty lace headgear of the 
girls andthe enormously wide panta- 
loons worn by the boy. Sadto relate, 
he much resented this picture being 
taken of him, and angrily turned 
away just as the exposure was made. 


The fishing fleet seen in the 
background will have to change its 
location if the scheme to drain the 
Zuyder Zee (the Southern Sea) is 

carried out. Volendam will be an 
inland port, and the mainland will 
join up with the Isle of Marken. 
Still, there are less likelier things 
which might happen. The Dutch- 
man has already drained the Lake 
of Haarlem, adding by this means 
about 4,000 acres of rich alluvial soil 
to the area of his little country. 
So that in the very spot where the 
Spanish ships engaged the Dutch 
frigates a good many years ago some 
of the finest bulbs that Bees will 
have to offer are growing to-day. 
Have you written for a Catalogue 
yet? If you have already bought 
seeds, bulbs, plants, or Roses from 
Bees you need not write, a copy will 
be posted as soon as ready ; but non- 
customers should write at once, as 
the first natural colour edition can- 
not be reprinted. 





BEES L'TD., 1°758, MILL STREET, LivEeRPook. 
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a consequence, will drop. The weather 
still continuing very dry, a good deal of 
time has, perforce, had to be devoted to 
watering. A small quantity of chemical 
manure was sprinkled on the surface of 
the soil before watering, this helping to 
push the young fruits on. Syringing is of 
advantage to open-air Peaches, but only in 
very sultry weather ought this to be 
delayed after 8p.m. Naturally susceptible 
to mildew, if syringing be delayed later 
than that hour the colder night air, acting 
on half-dried foliage, is apt to lead to out- 
breaks of that disease, which is much more 
prevalent during the present season than 
is usually the case. 

Shrubberies.—A short time during the 
week was devoted to watering small 
specimens of choice or recently-planted 
shrubs. A few small pieces of Cotoneasters 
have almost perished, although it was con- 
sidered that they were in a _ sufficiently 
damp situation. Hardy Fuchsias, some of 
them of exceptional size, are now aglow, 
and conspicuous are Mock Oranges in 
variety. These fine shrubs succeed well in 
a deep, dark, rather peaty loam; and, 
differing from other things planted in the 
same yicinity, do not become overgrown. 
While the majority of the Brooms are now 
past for the season, a piece of Cytisus 
Andreanus in a ‘shaded place is yet 
attractive. Spirmas promise to be good in 
a short time, S. arizfolia and 8. Lindley- 
ana especially so, while Laburnums have 
been very good. The Jack “of rain has, 
however, shortened the flowering season in 
the majority of cases. 

Double - flowering Petunias. — Among 
greenhouse plants which are very effective 
just at present may be mentioned a batch 
of double-flowering Petunias. Some of the 
newer, very large varieties, with fringed 
blooms, were tried for a season or two, but 
they never gaye the same satisfaction as 
the older kinds, to which a return has 
been made. In pots § inches in diameter 
plants of specimen size can be had, the 
drawback in the case of large plants of 
Petunias consisting in their rather 
straggling habit, which necessitates staking 
and tying. 

Ferns under giass need care in respect 
of shading, too much shade being as detri- 
mental to the fronds as is a too free ex- 
posure to light. A little stimulant is of 
value now to larger plants which have 
filled their pots with roots. Weak. soot- 
water and a good plant food in solution 
alternately will be found to assist both 
roots and fronds. The present time is suit- 
able for taking leaf-cuttings of the best of 
the double Begonias, now in full bloom. 
The leaf - stalks must be hard and 
moderately ripe, and if put into a close 


propagating pit, and kept moist and 
shaded, success is fairly certain. At the 


same time, in My own experience, I con- 


sider that leaf-cuttings of, Begonias are 
much more difficult to deal with than 


those of such things as Gloxinias, Strepto- 
carpus, ete., when treated in precisely the 
same way. During the week a batch of 

Celosias has been put into their flower- 
ing pots. These are always useful in 
August and September. <A few Cocks- 
combs similarly treated are interesting at 
the same period. Coleus thrysoideus has 
been moved into 5-inch pots and placed in 
a cooler atmosphere; and cuttings of the 
ornamental -foliaged varieties for late 
work have been put in. <A further lot of 
Schizanthus has been placed in flowering 
pots, those 6 inches in diameter being 
used. 

Kitchen garden.— Vegetables are _ be- 
ginning to show signs of the prolonged dry 
weather. Water being rather limited, re- 
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course has been had to mulching, and the 
hoe is kept regularly at work. Peas and 
3road Beans upon deeply-worked ground 
show no appearance of distress, but a few 
lines of the latter in a shallower part of 
the garden are practically at a standstill. 
French Beans are evidently suited by the 
conditions, growth being maintained, and 


—in the case of newly-sown lines—the 
germination is rapid and. regular. 
Spinach, in spite of watering, goes to 


seed. Meantime, planting of Leeks and 
winter vegetables generally is stopped, but 
more Celery has had to be put out as the 
plants were getting too. large. The 
trenches were thoroughly soaked, and 
after the plants were put out they were 
shaded with Spruce branches laid across 
the trenches. The rainfall for June in 
these gardens has been under 3 inch—0,.37 
to be exact. W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





FRUIT. 
Red-spider on Vines (IF. GC. B.)—Your Vine 
leaves have been attacked by red-spider, due in 
great measure to the house being kept too dry. 
After such a bad attack of this pest, as in your 
case, the house, including the woodwork, glass, 
brickwork, etc., should be scrubbed with soft 
soap and paraffin. If the border is inside, 
scrape off about an inch of the soil, and re- 
place with fresh. Dress the rods with an in- 
secticide, as paraffin emulsion or one of the 
many insecticides containing soft soap and 
paraffin, taking care that it is well worked into 
all the places that are likely to harbour the 
pest. This should be done when the leaves 
fall. Carefully gather up all the leaves and 
at once burn them. 
Scalded Grapes (Thomeyite).—The 
sent were badly scalded. This 


I berries 
arises nearly 


always from insufficient yentilation at the top- 


of the vinery early in the morning. The mois- 
ture arises during the night, when the tem- 
perature is low, and adheres to the _ berries, 
and if air is not admitted soon enough in the 
morning before the sun’s rays strike power- 
fully on the glass, scalding is almost sure to 
take place. It is a good plan to leave some 
air on all night at the top of the house, and to 
warm the pipes a little to keep the internal air 
of the vinery rather dry and in motion during 
the night. If this is done scalding rarely 
happens. Some -varieties of Grapes are more 
liable to scalding, the worst in this respect 
being Lady Downe’s and Muscat of Alexandria. 

American blight on Apple-trees (Mrs. 
Alletson).—What you refer to as ‘‘ bunches of 
cotton wool” is, we take it, American blight, 
one of the worst pests that can attack the 
Apple-tree. As soon as the leaves are down 
remoye all loose bark on stems and branches, 
and apply a mixture known and sold as 
Woburn wash, taking the greatest care to work 
it into every part where the insects have bred 
and have caused wounds and protuberances to 
appear and form on the bark. The soil, too, 
beneath the trees should be removed down to 
the roots, and then spray the trees thoroughly. 
This wash contains caustic soda in addition to 
paraffin emulsion, and it can. be purchased 
ready for dilution from any dealer in horti- 
cultural insecticides, etc. Next season be on 
the alert, and should stray insects anpear, 
which is not unlikely, destroy them by brush- 
ing them either with methylated spirit or un- 
diluted paraffin. It is only by the exercise of 
perseverance and the application of the 
remedies mentioned that you can hope to 
clean the trees. A friend of ours has found 
neat’s foot oil a good remedy. This being 
thick should be warmed and applied with a 
brush, and will smother the insects. 

Mildew on Grapes (Worried).—There are 
three ways in which you can deal with this 
pest, the first of which is the most effective, 
and if used at once, you may, at any rate, be 
able to save the best part of the crop. This is 
to fume the vinery with sulphur, using for the 
purpose, and according to directions, an ap- 
paratus specially made and advertised for dis- 
seminating the fumes of sulphur for the kill- 
ing of the mildew fungus and red-spider. The 
next best thing is to take a piece of fairly fine 
muslin, partly fill it with flowers of sulphur, 
and then, by shaking it over the bunches, the 
sulphur will settle in a fine powder on the mil- 
dewed berries. Well cover the berries with 
sulphur, as this, after it has done its work, 
can be washed off in the course of a few days, 
using clean soft water for the purpose. The 
other way is to heat the hot-water pipes after 
sundown almost to boiling point, and then 
paint them with sulphur to which a little 
soft soap and water have been added to render 
it the more easy of application. Allow the 
pipes to remain hot for an hour, then shut 
the heat off, and open the ventilators an inch 
or so to allow the fumes to escape. This may 
have to be done two or three evenings in suc- 
cession to efiectually kill the mildew. Which- 
ever of the three remedies named you adopt, 
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the vinery must be cleared of plants for th 


time being, otherwise the fumes would damag 
and perhaps kill some of them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Treatment of lawn (M. H. M.).—Yes, yo 
may do as you suggest. As regards the Cloye 
next spring try the effect of a few dressings « 
nitrate of soda, beginning as soon as growt 
shows signs of starting. This will encourge! 
the Grasses, and enable them to stand 
against the Clover. You’ may apply thi 
roughly, at the rate of 1 Ib. or 3 lb. pe 
square rod. What manure have you bee 
using up to the present? We ask this becans 
is is well known that certain kinds— one j 
particular—have a tendency to encourage th 
growth of Clover, and, as farmers like this j 
their pastures, this tendency is one of th 
reasons why basic slag is appreciated. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





Hafod.—Your best plan will be to visit sor 
of the gardens in your neighbourhood an 
learn what shrubs succeed, making your sele 
tion accordingly.——_H. White——The leayes ¢ 
your Reine Marie Henriette Rose have liee 
attacked by what is known as “ black-blotch | 
See reply to ‘“‘ Oswald Jones.” re “ Rose foliag} 
unhealthy,” in our issue of June 27th, page 43} 
2, Your Philadelphia Rambler has _ hee 
attacked by aphides, the best remedy fd 
which is to syringe it with Quassia extract ¢ 
the new form of Gishurst compound.— My| 
Gibson.—Your Madonna Lilies are snufflerir} 
from the fungoid disease which has been 
prevalent of late years. See reply to “D. jj 
Gotch,” in our issue of June 13th, page 406.—}| 
E. P. S.—Iif the Rose you refer to is doing we} 
we should strongly advise you to leave it, as 
is only by exercising great care you can hoj) 
to move it successfully Mrs. Gibbons. 
Your Rose-tree leaves have been injured }) 
one of the Rose sawflies. See reply to “To 
quay,’ re ‘“‘ Rose leaves injured,” in our isst 
of July iith, page EF. Albright- 
Your Rose leaves have been attacked by or 
of the Rose sawflies. See reply to “‘ Torquay 
re ‘Rose leaves injured,” in our issue ¢ 
July 11th, page 474.-—-H. B. T.—We know : 
no book dealing with the subject you inguin 
about. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names. of plants.—A. S—1, Veronic 
Traversi; 2, Common Alkanet’ (Anchusa Offic 
nalis); 3, Gazania splendens.——J. O.—1, Lis 
machia clethroides; 2, Erigeron speciosus; 
Sidaleea candida; 4, Lilium umbellatum.— 
Ff. F.—1, Malva moschata; 2, Centaurea mo: 
tana, 3, Spirea Aruncus; 4, Hchinops Ritr 











——V. R—1, Thalictrum  aquilegifolium; 
Phlomis Russelliana; 3, Veronica spicata; 
Veronica rupestris——M. A.—1, Campanu 


persicifolia; 2, Mertensia sibirica; 3, Spire 
filipendula  fi.-pl.; 4,  Eutoca  viscida.— 
Veronica.—1, Veronica speciosa’ var.; 2, Car 
panula glomerata dahurica; 3, Agrostemm 
coronaria; 4, Tradescantia virginica... 

—1, Corydalis lutea; 2, Hieracium auranti 
cum; 3, Centaurea montana. alba; 4, Lyi 
machia clethroides.——M. S.—i, Sedum spect 
bile; 2, Lychnis chalcedonica; 3, Geum mo 
tanum; 4, Variegated Ground Ivy (Nepei 
Glechoma variegata.——F’.  Gay—From ‘ti 
specimens you send, we think the plant 














Indigofera Gerardiana. J.C. B—Clemat 
Florida Lucie Lemoine ——Z. Murphy—t) 
African Lilac (Melia Azedarach).— YG 
Jordan.—Catalpa  bignonioides.——Hrnest ° 
Barks.—Deutsia crenata  flore-pleno——M? 
Forbes. — Evidently Anomatheca  erueit 


Should like to see more complete specie 
including foliage: 


Book received.—‘ Cacti: Amateur’s Han 
book for Easy Culture,” Ivanhoe, 7, Har 
ington Villas, Hove Park, Brighton. ‘i 


OBITUARY. 

GHO. CUTHBERT. : 
Just as we are going to press we lea! 
with regret, after a short illness, of #1 
death in his 75th year of Mr. Geo. Cut! 
bert, head of the firm of Messrs. R. and 
Cuthbert, Southgate. For many years! 
was a member of the Committee of tl 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, fro 
which, owing to failing health, he retire 
some years ago, and which, during 
term of office, he was always ready to he 
forward. A 


MR. 


MR. W. SANGWIN. . | 
We also with regret haye to announce u 
death at the age of 80 of Mr, W. Sangwi 
who for half a century was gardener at 
steward at Trellissick, near Truro, at 
from which he retired some years ago. F 
was a frequent contributor to these pag 
in days gone by, and was the first, 
believe, to flower in the open the Fi 
sush (Embothrium coccineum). 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “‘ The English Flower Garden.” 
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bout twelve acres of this glorious shrub, 
‘it I never found a seedling there until 
st winter, and then only a few. A friend 
ik mine found some seedlings in a wood. 
‘he proper time to take them up is when 
‘ie little leaves turn pink and red, as, 
hen they fall off, no one can find them. 
three-year-old plant is about 6 inches 
igh. It stands zero weather here, and 
lere is no tree in British Columbia that 
oks so lovely when covered with a light 
ll of snow. Here Cornus Nuttalli grows 
ong the sunny side of Cowichan Lake, 
ell above lake winter level for twenty 
iiles. The trees are beautiful three 
mes in the year—in flower, in autumn 
nts, and with snow on them. 

I am sure you would love to see my 
ritish Columbia garden. It seems to be 
ore lovely every week since I wrote. 
ast now I have patches of Pyrola rotundi- 
lia var. bracteata growing at the edge 
the path and round a tree that had to 
>» felled; over fifty exquisite crimson and 
nk flowers each in a nest of leaves. 
innzea borealis var. grandiflora is a pink 
irpet for them. The Pyrola is a creeper, 
ad new plants appear a foot away. It is 
ie finest of our six Pyrolas, and seeds very 
‘eely. In another place I have masses of 
oykinia occidentalis and Pink Musk 
“imulus Lewisi), such a splendid mixture. 
hey are of the same height and blossom 
ithe same time. <A wall I should like to 
10W you is scarlet with Castilleia miniata, 
hich is everywhere in the garden. I just 
lrow the seeds on the ground in the 
itumn. Another fine mixture along the 
mk of a tiny stream is Pentstemon 
iffusus and Eriophyllum cespitosum, 
reat masses of golden yellow and royal 
arple. My Vaccinium parvifolium bushes 
re in full berry all about the garden. 
nder the trees and in full sun they are 
yually happy, and Gaultheria Shallon is 
‘1 blossom everywhere. I had fourteen 
lossoms on my Clintonia uniflora. It is 
beautiful creeper, and once a root starts 
/ will form a fine patch. Under trees, in 
warm, dry place, with no bushes near, it 
oes best here. Dr. Stoker found it on 
‘ery high hill tops. Susan STOKER. 
Cowichan Lake, B.C., Canada. 





rid of it. To-day I saw it in - * eautiful 
state on the fringe of a word, some roots 
having been put out to take their chance. 
It is just the place for it, where it can do 
no harm. It is quite able to take care of 
itself among tall weeds and grasses. The 
effect of the flower was something like 
that cf the wild Chicory, but more refined 
in colour. It is a charming wild garden 
plant.—-W. ; 

Tilia platyphyllos, var. asplenifolia.— 
The other day, when visiting Kedleston, I 
saw a fine tree of this about 50 feet high, 
having a bole at 4 feet from the ground 
3 feet 2 inches in circumference. The 
foliage is rather small but deeply 
lacerated, which causes it to be readily 
distinguished from any other. Such trees 
as this are rather rare, and when one 
meets with a specimen like the one under 
notice it is worth recording. Large Limes 
there are in various parts of the country, 
but there are few of the above variety so 
large as that at Kedleston.—H. C. P. 

Iris ochroleuca in Scotiand.—Whether 
the hot weather is favourable to Irises 
generally may be a debatable point; but 
the conditions during the past few weeks 
have evidently suited this Iris. Not only 
is the foliage extremely robust, but the 
spikes of yellowish-white flowers, have 
attained to a height, by actual measure- 
ment, of 5 feet 2 inches. This is slightly 
higher than I have hitherto known this 
Iris to throw -its flower-spikes, and, in 
view of the weather, goes some way to 
confirm the idea of a contributor to 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED some time ago that 
it was too customary to take it for 
granted that Irises required a lavish sup- 
ply of moisture.—KIRK. 

A Thorn year.—Emulating the fruit- 
trees, the display of bloom on Thorns 
during late May and early June has been 
very fine. Single and double, red, white, 
and pink, every tree has been literally 











smothered with blossom. While it is 
attractive and of fair duration in a cut 
state, yet, in this neighbourhood, there 
exists a prejudice as to. its use for this 
purpose. From some lingering trace of 
superstition Hawthorn blossom is sup- 
posed to be unlucky if eut and brought 
into the house, and it is not improbable 


Kirkcudbright. 

Veronica Traversi.—A few months agoa 
paragraph appeared in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED to the effect that Veronica 
Traversi was not worth the trouble of 
growing, and ought to be thrown on the 
dust-heap. I enclose a photograph of por- 
tion of a hedge I have of it here 
(Godalming), which is 8 feet 6 inches high, 
and has never been touched. It flowers 
profusely in this sandy soil, and flourishes 
equally well in dry or wet, so my views 
differ from those of your correspondent as 
to its valu NEL, BENSON. 

[The photograph shows a very fine break 
of the plant, but not what we know as 
Veronica . Traversi. There is a_ great 
variety of the New Zealand Speedwells, 
and we may not have had the best form.— 
ED.] 

Fagus sylvatica asplenifolia.—The com- 
mon Beech, when allowed room to develop, 
makes a noble specimen either for the 
lawn or park, but of the many forms of 
this there is none more interesting when 
it has developed into a large specimen 
than the one under notice. Here and there 
we meet with trees which have been 
allowed ample room from the time they 
were planted, and such have assumed their 
true character, their long - spreading 
branches having extended in all directions, 
and when the leading shoot has been 
allowed to go unchecked the trees have a 
peculiar symmetry not found in any other. 
How far the branches of a Beech will ex- 
tend from the trunk is difficult to say, but 
I have seen them nearly 60 feet on very old 
specimens.—H, C. P 


The Spanish Broom (Spartium junceum). 
—‘D. K.’s’’ interesting note on this sub- 
ject in your issue of July 11 last omits 
mention of the delightful fragrance 
emitted by this Broom, especially on a 
warm, sunny morning. ~ In fact its per- 
fume is not noticeable in the afternoon 
or evening. Has this feature been re- 
marked by others? The scent is difficult 
to describe, as it seems to combine several 
aromatic and resinous odours. ‘‘D. K,’s”’ 
remarks as to the difficulty of transplant- 
ing should be emphasised. I lately 
ordered two plants in pots. They arrived 
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with the pots hraken and the roats so dry 
that it was with despair I planted them. 
Only one survived. This Broom and 
Tamarix hispida mstivalis are two excel- 
lent shrubs for midsummer bloom, and 
should be more largely grown as they are 
by wo Means common in this part of the 
country.—J. M. 8., Wirral, Cheshire. 


Erythrea diffusa. A bright, “rosy 
flower, which should be welcome on the 
rock garden with its cheery colour. ‘This 


seems the 
gardens. 


prettiest of the kinds in 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Cyananthus Icbatus.—This distinct plant 
deserves to be more often seen in a good 
state. lt cannot be difficult of increase as 
it is in quantity in the Daisy Hill Nursery 
at Newry. The dry wall would seem to 
suit it, but so far I- have had no success. 
From Friar. Park.—W. 

Centiana scabra.—A _richly-coloured, 
handsome kind, which we do not remember 
to have seen before. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. We are getting rich in Gentians 
nowadays, and the point is to make them 
at home in our lowland gardens. Drought 
they will not endure. 

Wahienkergia vinceficra.—Some plants, 
pretty seen close at hand, do not always 
give good effects at some distance off. 
This attracts by its charming effect in the 
rock garden with its delicate and rich 
colour. It is one of the plants that carry 
on the beauty of the rock flowers into 
war summer days. Trem Sir Frank 
Crisp.—W. 

The Raspberry crop.—It is some years 
since this was so short in the south. I 
never remember having seen a_ finer 
promise early in the season, but the severe 
frost almost ruined the crop. In some 
places there is hardly a fruit. I know 
several gardens in West Surrey where the 
erop is a failure. One large grower in 
North Wilts told me he had no Rasgp- 
berries. It was very odd the way the 
frost affected Raspberries in some places 
compared to others. In a garden I have 
the oversight of there is a very. fine 
breadth of Superlative. This is in a 
sheltered position, having a group of tall 
Fir-trees on the north and east, but the 
crop was totally destroyed. In my own 
garden those in the open in an exposed 
situation suffered, but where’ protected 
they escaped the. frost. Many of the 
young canes have a bunch of bloom at the 
top. In another place I have a fair crop 
where the plants are growing under some 
big Apple-trees.—J. CRooK. 

Hypericum teve rubrum.—Only four 
plants, I believe, received a first-class 
certificate at the recent Holland House 
Show, three being Orchids, and the above 
the only hardy plant meriting the distinc- 
tion. Its chief merit lies in the colour of 
its starry-petalled flowers, this being of 
an orange-red, almost flame colour, an en- 
tirely novel shade in a genus characterised 
wholly, I believe, by yellow-petalled 
flowers. A fine example 15 inches. or 18 








inches high of it was shown, bearing 
several densely-flowered eorymbs which 


gave promise of a long succession of bloom. 
The plant is erect, sub-shrubby in charac- 
ter, the narrow, inch-long, glaucous leaves 
freely furnishing the reddish-coloured 
stems. Henke it would appear to be 
worthy of the high honour bestowed. To 
the rock gardener, should the plant prove 
to be hardy, as there is good reason to 
believe it will, the plant will prove as wel- 
come an addition to summer-flowering 
subjects as it is novel in colour, and, there- 
fore, distinct from all its tribe. It was 
shown by the Messrs. Bees, Liverpool, and 
is said to come from Asia Minor.—E. H. 
JENKINS. 
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Rosa maschata.—This delightful species 
does not appear to be much planted. It 
is a rampant grower and will cover a 
space equal to that required by two 
ordinary Wichuraiana Ramblers. It gives 
in its season great clusters of single pure 
white flowers each the size of the common 
Dog Rose. 
show the clustered pale golden anthers. 
I have it as a companion to that good old 
Rose, Reine Olga de Wurtemberg, and, 
flowering as they do at the same time, the 
combination is a good one. It, however, 
has outgrown its companion and usurped 
space that was allotted to the old Crimson 
Rambler, not to the extent of crowding 
either kind. The purity of the fine, large 
clusters of its white blossoms intensifies 
the crimson of the companion Roses, and 
they have found many admirers.—W. 8., 
Walts. 


Lilium Hansoni in DBumfriesshire.—I 
came across a very fine specimen of this 
Lilium in a garden among the Dumfries- 
shire hills the other day. The group con- 
sisted of a good number of stems, all well 
flowered and of vigorous growth. Some 
of these were at least 6 feet high, and 
were bold and sturdy in proportion. 
They were grown in a border of her- 
baceous plants, where the soil, though well 
manured when planting was done, is 
naturally poor and gravelly.. As in many 
places, LL. Hansoni suffers from late 
frosts, and in the garden referred to the 
points of the leaves showed signs of injury 
from this cause. It is wise to give a little 
protection when -signs of frost are 
apparent after some growth has been 
made. This is probably why so many 
northern. gardeners say they can do 
nothing with I. Hansoni, which in my 
own garden suffers occasionally in this 
way.—S. ARNOTT. 


Rosa Moyesi in Scotiand.—I saw a very 
fine plant of this the other day in a garden 
in the uplands of Dumfriesshire, where it 
thrives admirably. Its hardiness there 
has been proved beyond doubt, as it sur- 
vived uninjured the disastrous frosts 
which, in the end of November and 
beginning of December, 1912, cut to the 
ground many Wichuraiana Roses in more 
favoured places, and in the same garden 
crippled hedges of the old Ayrshire 
Roses. RR. Moyesi was. unscathed, and 
this year it is larger and finer than ever. 
A prolonged drought and strong sun had 
somewhat affected the colour of the 
blooms. The large bush, more than 6 feet 
high, was fuil of flower, and the habit of 
the Rose is so good that the blooms were 
shown to full advantage. In Kirkcud- 
brightshire, also, R. Moyesi is doing very 
well, but the experience of the Dumfries- 
shire garden is of more value~to those 
living in colder districts, as it not only 
lies high, but is naturally’ cold, though 
the soil is Nght.—S. ARrNorrT. 








Hippeastrums as specimen plants.—We 
usually see these grown singly in pots, but 
where large vases have to be filled if four 
or five bulbs are planted in a 9-inch or 
12-inch pot a fine show of bloom may be 





had. I recently saw a large quantity 
grown thus at Yeaton Peverey, ‘near 


Shrewsbury. _When a pot contains one 
variety the effect in a large room can well 
be imagined, for the flowers, being large, 
make a fine display. By having batches 


to succeed each’ other the flowering 
season may be extended over a _ con- 


siderable period. I enclose you a photo- 
graph of a potful thus grown, but it does 
not do justice to the plant. You will 
observe there are nine spikes carrying 
forty-eight blooms. The variety is dark 


red so does not show up well on\a photo- 


The flowers open wide and ' 





re | 
Jury 25,1974 | 





graph. Blants of this description take yp 
a large space during the growing Season, 
and unless they are well grown it is impos. 
sible to get them to bloom satisfactorily, 
There is such a variety of shades in the 
fiowers of the Hippeastrums that colours| 
suitable to the rooms may be chosen jf 
thought desirable, but not more than one} 
variety should be grown in a pot if the! 
finest effect is to be produced.—H. GC, Pp. 

[Thanks for photographs, neither. of! 
which is sufficiently clear to get a good 
result.—EHD. ] 


Rose Queen Alexandra.—This Rambler! 
is not very often seen. I have a post and 
chain pergola partly furnished with this! 
kind, and, though disappointed in its first 
season’s floral display, I have not since 
regretted planting it. From the spring! 
onward the foliage of this multiflora] 
Rambler is pleasing in the extreme, so| 
pale and delicate in its shade of green} 
that I consider it worthy of its position,} 
apart from the floral display it affords} 
later. The position I have given it is not 
an ideal one from a cultural point of view, 
but if the weather is kind the position I 
have it in answers well. It grows strongly, 
so much so that I found it necessary to fix 
some spans, linking up the posts overhead,} 
to which some of these strong growths] 


‘could be tied down, and in this way the 


Rose-walk has been improved both in the 
spring and succeeding summer months. 
Against trees, especially in the sunshine, 
the rosy-pink clusters of Queen a 
are charming in the extreme. Not only is 
this so, but it is distinct from the other 
types of Rambler.—W. S. 


Rose Queen of Fragrance.—Seeing that 
this remarkable yariety was awarded the 
* Clay’ challenge cup in open competition 
at the Holland House Show for a Rose 
not in commerce possessing the true old 
Rose scent, as typified in the old Cabbage 
or Provence Rose, General Jacqueminot, 
and others, it is to be hoped. that before 
long it may be followed by others having) 
his much-to-be-desired attribute in the 
same high degree. A rose or a Carna- 
tion without fragrance has been likened fo 
a pudding without fat, and though many 
such are tolerated in both families because 
of some other attribute of merit, to those 
having fragrance is ever meted out a very 
hearty appreciation. In the above-named 
variety the powerful and unmistakable 
fragrance is wedded to a flower of pink 
colouring and of more than ordinary 
merit. Happily, too, it promises well a8 
a garden variety, hence is likely to figure 
in the near future in beds or masses 02 
the lawn, where. it will make its presence) 
felt.—H. H. J. 


The number of Roses entered to 
compete for Messrs. Clay’s challenge cup 
for the best new Rose with the old 
fashioned Rose scent was very small. The 
cup has been’ won this season by Messrs. 
Wm. Paul and Son, of Waltham Cross, 
with their seedling Rose appropriately 
1amed Queen of Fragrance. This variety 
is exceedingly sweet, and to my mind the 
award was a just one. . The large, solid 
looking buds open out into very loose eup>- 
shaped flowers. The-colour in the centre) 
of the flower is a very warm, deep pink, 
the outer petals gradually paling off to 
light flesh. When quite full the biosson! 
shows a very rich golden eye, which adds 
greatly to the decorative effect. The 
colour and whole style of this Rose remind 
one of Mrs. Wakefield Christie Miller: 1 
cannot say anything of its growth, as 1) 
have not yet seen it growing, but I am 
assured that it has a good strong habit, 
and is also a free blooming variety —| 
HGLANTINE. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





CLEMATIS’ NELLIE MOSER IN 
VARIOUS POSITIONS. 

i, wave tried this very attractive Clematis 
bn various positions—and always with 
/ecess—against walls and Oak trellises, 
‘und, best of all, up a Magnolia tree, where 
‘t has been very handsome this year, as 
‘shown in the illustration. I usually use 
-ywn root plants when I can get them, and 
when I cannot I layer the shoots to give 





f 


ae plants a chance of rooting above the 
raft. W. 


Incarvillea grandifiora.—The season 
2ems to be suiting Incarvillea grandiflora, 
S it is again flowering most profusely 
fter haying been undisturbed in the same 
order for quite a number of years. It 
ppears to be less liable to decay than 
. Delavayi, which often goes off after a 
Sw years, owing, I think, to the decay of 
jhe tuberous roots. I. grandiflora is, of 
ourse, dwarfer, and does not give the 
‘ame striking effect when a little back in 
_ border, but it is well suited for a place 
‘ear the front. I do not care for a plant 


G 
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AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
THE OLD IrtsH LAVENDER.—A lady writes to 
inform me that the proper name Of the 
Lavender which I referred to in the issue 
of June 13th, page 394, as the Glasnevin 
Lavender is the old Irish Lavender. 


Rue.—I grow Rue in my garden, as 
much for the sake of its old traditions 
und legends as for itself, and many a 


friend receives a sad disappointment when 
she or he receives a sprig of it. There is 
something pleasing about the Rue. Its 
leaves are of a beautiful form and the 
fine divisions appear to lend a particular 








ke this in the rock garden.—S. Arnorv. 


' 


| 


grace to their glaucous colouring. The 


Clematis Nellte Moser on trellis. 


yellow flowers are not in themselves 
specially attractive, and nobody is in- 


clined to introduce them into a bouquet. 
But it is the *‘ Herb of Grace,’’ with many 
virtues ascribed to it, and a dip into some 
of the books on plant lore soon shows 
what an interesting plant it is. Rue is 
quite hardy, and easily raised from cut- 
tings, as well as from seeds. I grow it in 
a sunny place in dry soil. 

DELPHINIUM MOERHEIMI.—Are we wise in 
running after white Larkspurs when we 
have so many lovely blue and purple varie- 
ties? Such was my, thought in looking at 
the white-flowered one called Moerheimi in 
my garden the other day. I had Jong 


—_ F 








wished to have a white perennial Lark- 


1 
spur, and now that I haye what is said 
to be the best of these: I am a littlé disap- 
pointed. I cannot well disputeNts beauty, 
for that is considerable ; but I do not ad- 
mire its tall spike of white flowers so much 
as the lovely blue of Belladonna, Per- 
simmon, the King of Delphiniums, or the 
numerous other named varieties, with 
their towering spikes of light or deep blue 
| or purple. It may seem ungrateful of 
me, but I have many sympathisers. 
CEPHALARTIA TARTARICA.—The Giant Sea- 
bious is another name for this plant. The 
true plant is a noble one, although I can- 
not say that there is anything brilliant 


& 

i 

ey 

P eae: 
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about the flowers. They are rather 
quaint-looking on the tall stems. I have 
one at the rear of a border which has a 
few small trees behind it to screen the 
garden from a neighbouring house, and 
close to one of these this Cephalaria looks 
very well. It has flowers like those of a 
giant Caucasian Scabious, but yellowish 
instead of lavender. I can hardly eall 
them ‘‘cream,’’ as they are deeper than 
that. This plant grows 6 feet or 8 feet 
high, and seems to like shade as well as 
sun. It has a fault—that of running at 
the roots—but this is not so pronounced as 
to be very troublesome. It flowers with 
me about the end of June or early in July, 
and lasts for some time. 
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GARDEN 
very beautiful this year. I still love the 
old-fashioned double white garden Pink, 
which was familiar to me in childhood. I 
think all garden Pinks which are devoid 
of fragrance should be destroyed. We 
may perhaps have to excuse the absence of 
perfume in some of the wild Pinks, but it 
is, I should say, quite inexcusable in the 
cease of the double garden varieties. An 
edging of the old Double White garden 
Pink in June is difficult to surpass in 
beauty. Mrs. Sinkins I like, but it is not 
so pure, and Her Majesty is good also, but 
I should like the views of others better 
acquainted with the newer double white 
garden Pinks. 

ANEMONE RIVULARIS.—Seeing this grow- 
ing in a garden some time ago, I was 
kindly given a bit. Where I saw it first 
it was 8 feet or 4 feet high, but then it was 
in a moister soil than mine, and in my 


garden, in dry soil, it is only about 2 feet 
high. It is quite good enough at that 


height, and does not look so coarse as 
when very tall. It does not appeal to me 
so much as some of the other Anemones, 
but it comes in before the Japanese ones, 
and after the delightful Anemone narcissi- 
flora. Anemone rivularis is a stiff grower, 
and has branching heads of white flowers 
with blue or purplish stamens and pistils. 
Tt will grow in poor soil, though there it is 
not so tall as it is in a richer compost. I 
have no difficulty in increasing it by divi- 
sion, but it seeds also, and I see some 
self-sown seedlings appearing. 
AN AMATEUR OF Harpy FLOWERS. 





DAHLIA CULTURE: 

An ideal habit of growth for these plants 
is upright and branching, in which case 
training the growth is easy. For the pre- 
sent we have simply to put a stout stake 
to each and tie the main stem to the same. 
The tie must not be tight. Flower-buds 
will soon show, but it will be some time 
before they become developed; meantime, 
side branches should be plentiful. Maybe 
for show blooms it would be advisable to 
remove these first flower-buds, and thus 
direct the energies of the plant to making 
strong side stems. At any rate, where the 
plants are well cared for the first blossoms 
may open by early August, too soon for the 
leading Dahlia shows. In my own case 
early flowers are not favoured; therefore 
the points of the plants are taken out when 
about a foot high to induce them to make 
stout side branches. From four to half-a- 
dozen of these are taken up, the rest re- 
moved, excepting those quite at the base 
of the plant, which remain and are found 
useful in providing blossoms when those 
from’ what I will call the main branches 
are over. The growth is secured by a 
triangle of three sticks and string 
around as required. Rarely do plants so 
tied become damaged by winds. 

While the plants are comparatively 
small they should not need much water at 
the roots, but a sprinkling overhead morn- 
ing’ and evening on fine days will be of 
benefit. This prevents attacks of insect 


pests to a very great extent. The hoe 
should be used regularly to keep down 
weeds and conserve moisture. Later, too, 


it may become necessary to mulch the 
ground with litter, or the mowings from 
the lawn—something light, rather than a 
cold manure dressing. Probably the 
easiest of Dahlias to grow are the Pom- 
pons, These are, in fact, spoiled if the 
treatment to them be over-generous, their 
chief charm being the small button-like 
form. They require little thinning of 
growth, except late in the year, when soft, 
gross shoots may appear. Singles, again, 
and Collarettes may be thinned but little ; 
the only item is to keep decaying blooms 


Pinxs.—My Pinks have been. 





put- 








off the plants. In respect to the big 
double forms, as well as the Cactus varie- 
ties, a natural growth is hardly desirable 
with most varieties, as they produce a 
superabundance of leaves if the light be 
not let in by the removal of soft branches 
which appear under blossom-buds. 

When well on into bushes these plants 
take a great deal of moisture, and in most 
seasons it is necessary to give water. Even 
in damp weather their ample Jeafage not 
infrequently prevents rain from going near 
the roots, and soakings of a thorough 
nature are advisable at intervals in pre- 
ference to the little and often method. It 
is a good plan to scoop out a hollow in the 
soil around the stem of the plant; then, 
when water is given we know that the 
roots get it, and manures in a liquid state 
or those of a chemical kind applied dry 
and washed in with water should be the 
rule when flowers are developing. It is 
said against Dahlias that the blossoms do 
not keep well in water when cut. There 
should be no difficulty here if the time of 
cutting is chosen. They will certainly 
droop quickly if taken from the plant when 
the sun is on them, but not if cut in the 
early morning or evening. See to it that 
the stalks do not remain out of water long, 
and if the flowers do not flag at the time 
they are put in there will be no trouble. 
ut when once the petals droop it is not 
easy to revive them. Warm water may do 
so in some instances, however. 

H, SHOESMITH, 


LADIOLUS TYPES. 

THE ‘‘ GANDAVENSIS’’ section descending 
from G. psittacinus hybridised with G. 
oppositifiorus or G. cardinalis, and subse- 
quently with many other species, is the 
oldest of the summer-blooming garden 
types of Gladioli, and has been brought to 
great perfection by Souchet and Brunelet 
in France, Kelway in Hngland, Hallock in 
America, and later by various Holland 
growers. It is characterised by a very 
erect, fleshy stem, capable of absorbing 
enough water when cut to fully develop 
all blooms, small but well opened blooms 
in one or two ranks all facing one way, 
and many opening at the same time in the 
better types, and a range of colouring run- 
ning from scarlet to the purest of whites. 
The yellows and pinks in this class are 
generally dull, and there is much marbling 
with other colouring that is not always 
harmonious. The pure types of Ganda- 
vensis are, as a rule, not particularly easy 
to grow in this country, and not very satis- 
factory either as garden or cut flowers, 
but the combinations with other classes 
have given us the-finest Gladiolus varie- 
ties known. Over 3,000 Gandavensis 
varieties appear to have been named at 
different times. 

Tur LEMOINET hybrids were nearly all 
produced by Victor Lemoine, Nancy, 
France, by pollinating the species, G. pur- 
pureo-auratus, with the choicest varieties 
of Gandavensis. As a class, the Lemoinei 
hybrids possess some of the richest and 
most intense shades of scarlet, crimson, 
purple, and deep yellow, in the most daz- 
zling combinations known, but, as a rule, 
the blooms are much hooded and the 
stalks thin and wiry, often incapable of 
absorbing sufficient water to develop the 
buds when cut. 

Tur CHILDSI GLADIOLI are the outcome of 
crossing the larger-flowered, Gandavensis 
varieties with G. Saundersi, a South Afri- 
can species with .widely-open, brick-red 
blooms. This was the work of the late Max 
Leichtlin, of Baden-Baden, Germany, in 
the years from 1870 to 1880. After pass- 
ing through yarious hands, they were 
finally put on the market by J. L. Childs, 
about 1894. They are among the largest 
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of all Gladioli in plant and flower, and 
now comprise many superb varieties With — 
a wide range of colouring from dark red 
to almost white. These varieties usually 


have very large, widely-opened blooms, 
and are alike suitable for garden and ecut-— 


ting. Most of the successful novelties of | 
the day appear to be crosses of Childsi and 
the other classes. 

Tue NANCEIANUS Strain, 
market by Lemoine in 1895, 
ot pollinating the various hooded Lemoinej 
hybrids of the day by G. Saundersi, and 
probably later by some of the Childsi race, 
The Nanceianus kinds have beautiful 
blooms of most intense and varied colour- 
ing, but quite often have weak and 
crooked stems and are not particularly 
easy to grow. 

Tue BLUE GLADIOLI were also raised by 
Lemoine from the species G. Papilio, 
which has wine-coloured blooms, under- 
laid with purplish blue. Baron Joseph 
Hulot is perhaps the best known of the 
‘blue’ kinds, which are not really blue, 
but rather violet and purple-blue in 
colouring. ; ’ 

Tuer PRIMULINUS strain is yet unde- 
veloped, but promises to give us blooms 
and spikes of good size in the most in- 
tense and pure shades of yellow and 
orange, free from the objectionable mark- 
ings that prevail in yellow varieties in the 
other classes. There are a lightness and 
grace in the primulinus hybrids that y, !I 
yet put the stiff-flowered arrangement of 
many now popular varieties out of favour. 
—W. VAN Fieer in The Modern Gladiolus 
Grower. 


put on the 





A DRY TIME IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


THe dry weather, accompanied by a 
scorching sun, has been with ‘us some 
time, and there seems every prospect (July 
1st) of a continuance. It suggests that 
those who have adopted precautionary and 
preventive measures in the flower gardea 
were well advised, such measures being 
often responsible for a good and enduring 
display, where without them it would be 
poor and short lived. I was reminded of 


this when mixing a fair proportion of 


horse droppings with the soil for Car 
nation layering, for given a dry time this 
is very much better than  leaf-soil. 
Examination a couple of days after a good 
soaking shows 
retained. 
dry summer it is just as well to plant a 
few favourites on a west aspect, where 

the soil dries much less quickly. It is well 

known how necessary deep culture and the 

addition of manure or heavier compost [0 
the natural soil are to the successful enl 
ture of things widely apart in character, 

but itmay not be generally recognised that 

in the case of many plants a very small 

matter in the way of attention will make 

a great difference. Thus, especially if the 

ground is inclined to get hard and caked 

on the surface, a mulch, ever so slight, of 
Cocoa - fibre, spent Mushroom manure - 
thoroughly broken up, or anything of # 

similar nature, will be of immense benefit: 

This is particularly the case with plants- 

that make a tremendous lot of roots of a 
dense character, like Begonias in tender 
things and Pyrethrums and Philoxes im 

hardy things. The last named is the better 
for partial shade, but it is difficult to 
secure this for the plants in the majority 
of gardens. 

With respect to many of the things that 
trouble us in the flower garden if is cet 
tain that their influence for evil is largely 
counteracted by moisture. The minute 
thrip, for: instance, so troublesome inside 
on Begonia foliage, is seldom seen in the 
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that the moisture is well | 
As a precaution against a very 
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q if the beds have a thin mulch of 
-fibre and this is kept moist. The 
e thing is noticeable in Violet culture, 
‘le of the best, in fact perhaps the only 
edy for an attack of red-spider, being 
muleh with fresh horse-droppings and 
re the same a thorough soaking. Again, 
>» damage done to all members of the 
\rysanthemum family, especially those 
| the ©. maximum type, by the leaf- 
|ring maggot can to a great, extent be 
‘ayented if occasional spraying of the 
‘iage with Quassia extract is practised 
‘rly in the season, otherwise in a dry 
‘ason it will be so riddled as to be most 
| sightly, and its partial destruction is 
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“sponsible for flowers of considerably less 





iz and substance. Among the few 
lings that appreciate the dry time is the 
fadonna Lily, which has done remarkably 
‘ell, the foliage of which is clean and 

ealthy, and twelve nice flowers on the 
gike seem a fair average. HBr S. 
Hardwick. 





NOTES AND. REPLIES. 


fris reticulata diseased.—_I have about 
200 Iris reticulata bulbs I planted three 
ears ago. They have increased from 400. I 
“ug them up lately. I find that about 200 or 
9 are more or less stained on the outside, 
nd in some cases the bulb is affected. I fear 
he bulbs must have contracted the disease 
/ understand they are liable to. Is it a good 
hing to wash the bulbs now free from the 
‘ark stain with 1 in 300 Formalyn to preserve 
‘hem? Also can anything be done for the 
ulbs that have contracted the outside stain 
‘f the bulb itself is sound? Should the bulbs 





3 


’ 


be put back into the same ground or must 
they be put into fresh soil? Would a _ good 
dressing of lime have any effect? When should 
the bulbs be replanted ?—D. P. 'T. 


[In one instance of the three offsets sent 
the whole basal area of the bulb is affected 
by the disease to which this species is 
prone, and this, permeating the tissues, 
the bulb is destroyed. You had better 
closely examine the stock, remove and 
burn all affected tunics (bulb coats), 
and replant in a fresh position in the 
course of a month. Once affected by 
disease, the bulbs are rarely cured. It 


diseased bulbs apart from the quite 
healthy ones. The only real way of keep- 


ing the stock healthy is by annual lifting, | 


Clematis Nellie Moser growing through a Magnolia. 


resting, and cleaning. 
state the bulbs are best stored in an airy 
place in dry silver sand. ] 

Layering.—When layering Strawberries, 
Carnations, or any other plants, the 
layers should be left on the old plants so 
long as they derive nourishment from the 
connection. Layering is a very useful 
method of propagation, and it might be 
employed with advantage more than it is. 
If a branch of any tree is within reach f 
the soil, or the soil in some suitable vessel 
‘an be lifted up to it, a young plant can be 
secured without much trouble or expense. 
Some plants are difficult to propagate from 
cuttings, but I have never failed with 
layers.—B. H. 

Delphinium triste.—I should 
know if Delphinium triste is still procurable, 
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In their dormant | 


be glad to} 





I do not recollect ever having seen it offered. It 
cannot be called a bright or showy plant, as 
its flowers are brown. but it opens up some 
prospect for the hybridiser on the search for 
something new among the perennial Lark- 
spurs. The plant may not be worth growing 
in itself, but as a pollen or seed parent it 
might be useful if in cultivation.—S. ARNOTT. 


Daisy Alice.—This charming little Daisy, 
with its salmon-pink, quilled flowers, is one of 
the prettiest of its family. The beauty of the 
individual blossom on close inspection is un- 
deniable, and a colony of about a couple of 
dozen plants provides a carpet of soft colour 
for many weeks, and makes a very pretty 
feature in the border.—WyYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 

Self-sown plants.—These are always strong, 


: | and if properly thinned to avoid overcrowding 
would be well, too, to plant any slightly 


flower well. This proves that Nature does its 
work well. Among the plants that are some- 
times raised in this way are many annuals 
and biennials and other things that can be 
grown without disturbance. Iceland Poppies, 





(See page 495.) 


that can stop.to flower where the seeds fall, 
are always good. Other Poppies are the same, 
as also Larkspurs, especially the branching 
variety. There are many things among hardy 
flowers that will, if permitted, perpetuate 
themselves in this way.—E. H. 


Streak in Sweet Peas.—Two years ago my 
Sweet Peas were attacked by “‘ streak disease. 
A few days after the first blooms appeared 
they became small and streaky, and the 
plants withered and had to be pulled up. I 
discontinued them in 1913, and this year got 
small packets of named seeds, planted them in 
tiny, perishable pots singly, started in a 
frame, and then put them into prepared 
trenches where superphosphate had been dug 
in. They grew away well, and were showing 
three or four blooms to the stalk with strong 
foliage, but after a few days the “streaky” 
flowers have appeared, and all the plants are 
failing, and I shall probably have to pull them 
up. I suppose we are too near London to grow 
Sweet Peas? I have a large, open garden and 
a good man, and it seemsa pity, Can anything 
he done?—E. P., Streatham. si 
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FERNS. 
TREATMENT OF FERNS DURING THE 

SUMMER. 
FERNS, aS a rule, are well attended to dur- 
ing the early spring months as regards 
potting, watering, shading, etc., but the 
same amount of care is not always 
bestowed upon them throughout the 
summer. As the season advances and the 
earlier growths mature the plants must 
not be neglected ; they rather require look- 
ing after even more closely than in the 
spring. ; 

Insgects, which in the early part of the 
year were not plentiful or that had been 
cleaned off either by the removal of the old 
fronds or by other methods, will now be 
again giving trouble if not well looked 


after. Both thrip and scale will cause 
considerable annoyance if they escape 
notice until the plants are _ seriously 


affected with them. These pests, on the 
other hand, if taken in time are easily kept 
under; not so, however, when in the 
ascendancy, the plants being frequently 
disfigured for the rest of the season, more 
particularly in the case-of thrip. Where 
the oldest fronds are badly affected it is 
better by far to remove them at once, 
provided they can be spared ; the cleaning 
in many cases of such is a waste of time. 
The under fronds will be those most likely 
to be attacked; these in most cases can 
be spared if seen to in time so as not to 
cause the removal of too large a quantity. 
For the thrips nothing surpasses a good 
syringing or dipping in a weak solution of 
soft soap and Tobacco water, or, where 
possible, fumigating two or three times. 
Hither remedy should be given in time so 
as to avoid repeated applications. 

OVERCROWDING the plants is another 
mistake. This may possibly result from a 
previous luxuriant growth or by reason of 
having a larger stock than can be con- 
veniently accommodated. It is well to 
have the plants thriving as it is to have 
them in good numbers, but when it comes 
to crowding the plants there are draw- 
backs that point to plants of less size or 
fewer in number. A deal may be done 
towards remedying this by shifting the 
plants to other quarters. Those Ferns, 
for instance, which are wintered and 
grown in the spring in the stove and that 
are known to be tolerably hardy can be 
kept for some months in a cooler and drier 
atmosphere with advantage both to them- 
selves and others remaining in warmth. 
Again, other Ferns grown as a rule in a 
temperate house can be accommodated 
in a cool-house and others in frames and 
pits even ; anywhere, in fact, that is at all 
suitable rather than allow overcrowding, 
with its attendant evils. In this removal 
to other houses there are many ad- 
vantages, the plants becoming hardier and 
more enduring in growth, whilst addi- 
tional material is also afforded for the con- 
servatory or show house when flowering 
subjects are neither so much,required nor 
any too plentiful. 

WATERING, too, calls for increased atten- 
tion now, the pots being (or, at least, 
should be) well filled with roots. Ferns at 
any time do not look well if in pots or pans 
of excessive size, nor are they any the 
better for overpotting. It is far better to 
have the plants well rooted, so that they 
will take a liberal supply of water without 
that fear of soddening the soil that is ulti- 
mately the case when overpotted. There 
is a wide difference in Ferns as to the 
quantity of water they will absorb, but in 
no case is a dry course of treatment now to 
be recommended. Gymnogrammas with 
heaithy roots take a large supply. When 
these Ferns are neglected and the fronds 
begin to curl, it is a difficult matter to 





bring them round. Nephrolepises, — too, 
take a liberal quantity. These Ferns do 
not show symptoms of distress so soon as 
many when in reality they are suffering, 
the result being seen a few weeks after- 
wards in the pinne turning yellow and 
dropping off. In no case is, it advisable 
to let Ferns droop before they are watered. 
The conditions of the house or fernery as 
to atmospheric moisture have an imme- 
diate bearing upon the plants in this re- 
spect. Ina dry, airy house the plants will 
require almost twice the amount of water 
at the roots that others of the same kind 
would do in a moist atmosphere, yet if 
well attended to the former would thrive 
as well. This results from the roots in 
the former instance having more work to 
do, less absorption taking place through 
the fronds than under more. congenial con- 
ditions. Where Ferns are found to dry up 
rapidly, it is a good plan to stand the pots 
in pans of water. Maiden-hair Ferns, for 
instance, which are well rooted may be 
safely stood in saucers filled with water. 
Where it is not desirable to actually allow 
the pots to stand in water, it is a good 
plan to Jet them stand over it and upon 
bricks or rough drainage. 


ORCHIDS. 


DENDROBIUM PIERARDI. 

For producing a fine display this is one 
of the best. It was sent to the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, by Dr. Roxburgh, in the 
early part of last century, and it also 
flowered in the Botanic Gardens, Liver- 
pool, in 1821. The flowers (blush-white, 
with a yellowish lip veined with rose- 
purple) are produced freely from the 
nodes of the slender stems, each from 
2 feet to 4 feet inlength. With good eulti- 
vation this length has been exceeded. 
Even moderate specimens will present a 
pleasing sight for several weeks, especially 
if they are suspended from the roof in a 
prominent position. Imported plants are 
occasionally offered for sale, and as this 
species varies but slightly the buyer is 
bound to secure a good mean average so 
far as flowers are concerned. 

CULTURE.—When growing, D. Pierardi 
must be placed in a structure where the 
atmosphere is hot and humid, and 
throughout this period the plants ought 
never to suffer. from dryness at the root. 
Annual repotting is not. advised, but a 
little new compost on the surface may be 
needed each year, just to encourage the 
new roots. When the stems are fully 
grown it will be advisable to arrange the 
plants in a cooler house, where they can 
receive full’sunshine and a free circulation 
of air to ripen the pseudo-bulbs. When 
the stems have ripened, the leaves will 
gradually drop off, and at this stage very 
little water will be needed until the spring. 
While they are at rest the cool end of the 
Cattleya-house, intermediate division, or 
vinery will suit them admirably.—W. B.’ 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Cattleya Skinneri.—This pretty May- 
flowering Cattleya should be included in 
every amateur’s collection, as it is of easy 
culture and very free-flowering. The 
blooms are of a_ beautiful rose-purple, 
the throat white, bordered with a broad 
zone of deeper purple. The flowers are 
not so large as those of the labiata group, 
but are more numerous. It was first dis- 
covered by Mr. G. Ure-Skinner, in 1836, in 
the warm, low-lying districts of Guate- 


mala, along the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. In Guatemala it is called the Flor 


de San Sebastian, and the natives select it 
to decorate the temples and shrines of 
their favourite saint. A white-flowered 
form was introduced by Messrs. Veitch, of 
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Chelsea, from Costa Rica, through thejp 
collector Endres. It is now fairly plentj- 
ful, and can be purchased cheaply. Both 
the type and variety will succeed in the 
Cattleya-house, and any repotting should 
be carried out when the new growth is 
about 2 inches or 3 inches in length— 
Sapox. ; 

Lelio- Cattleya Canhamiana.—This jg) 
one of the early hybrids raised from the 
inter-crossing of. Cattleya Mossi ang 
Lelia purpurata. A typical. form hag) 
white sepals and petals flushed with pale 
rose-purple, while the rich-purplish lip is 
veined in the throat with brown and gold} 
There are also several named varieties, 
which have been obtained by using dif-) 
ferent forms of C. Mossiz as parents. It) 
is an easy plant to keep in good health,} 
and no amateur need fear adding it to his} 
collection. It flowers, as a rule, from May| 
until July or August, but where several) 
plants are grown, a stray spike may appear| 
at other periods of the year. Repotting| 
will be necessary about every third season, 
and the compost should consist of Os-) 
munda-fibre with a sprinkling of chopped| 
Sphagnum Moss. The pots must be filled| 
to one-third of their depth with drainage. | 
An average temperature of 60 degs. Fahr, | 
will be found most suitable, and while the) 
plants are in active growth plenty of water 
must be given, but directly the pseudo- 
bulbs are fully developed they need only 
be kept just moist.—B. 

Oncidioda Cooksonz#.—The Oncidiodas 
are bigeneric hybrids between Onecidium|! 
and Cochlioda, the plant mentioned above 
being the result of intercrossing the 
orange-scarlet C.. Noezliana with 0. 
macranthum, which produces long flexuose 
scapes of yellow and brown flowers. The 
hybrid in question has spikes similar to 
those of the Oncidium, the flowers being 
purple-scarlet. It is a fine acquisition to 
the cool-house Orchids, and is becoming 
quite a popular plant. There is nothing 
difficult in regard to cultivation ; in fact, 
it is very similar to that of Odontoglos- 
sums.. No particular time can be given 
for the repotting of this Orchid. Where 
several examples are grown the repotting 
should be done at intervals, as the plants: 
require it, irrespective of season. They 
need ample shade during the summer 
months, and careful watering at all times. 
Quite a distinct and new shade of colour- 
ing is introduced by these genera, and a 
pleasing contrast is produced by grouping 
them with the chaste Odontoglossum 
crispum and O. Pescatorei.—Sapox. 

Lelia Gouldiana.—This is said to be a 
natural hybrid between L. autumnalis and 
LL. anceps, but whatever its origin there is 
no doubt about its beauty. For some years 
it remained very rare, but it was Te 
discovered a few years ago in Mexico by 
M. Louis Forget, one of Messrs. Sanders’ 
energetic collectors. The flowers are deep 
rose-purple. In general habit it resembles 
L. autumnalis, and requires much the 
same treatment as that plant. No doubt 
many of these Mexican Orchids are grow 
in too moist and shady houses, and it bas” 
been suggested that their treatment 
should be the same as for Cacti. These 
are both extremes, and what we want is 
the happy medium. This would consist) 
of more air, less shade, and a temperature 
of 55 degs. during the winter months. 
Throughout the summer the syringe can be 
freely used between the plants, with an 
occasional spraying over-head whenever it. 
is hot and dry.—B. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home | 
Grounds,”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 153.3 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields 
London, W.C. ty | 
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ROSES. 


ROSE ZEPHIRIN DROUXIN. 


We all the Roses I have grown this is the 
lost. faithful in lasting bloom. I have it 
(ver an archway and Oak trellis, and this 
oar it was literally laden down until the 
| rong sun and the heavy storms covered 
'.e ground with its petals. It seems to do 
Vell in all ways, worked or 
: 


on its own 


| 
| 
hk 





Rose 


oots, and is a fragrant and delicious 
tose. Ww. 


Rose Mrs. David Baillie.—Messrs. Hugh 
fi¢kson, of Belfast, have given us many good 
0ses, One of the best of recent years being 
{rs. David. Baillie (H.T.). I have had several 
ood flowers this season, and they remind me 
‘mewhat of those of Lady Battersea, being 
verhaps a little shorter in the petal. The 
‘olour is bright carmine, veined and suffused 
rith orange. The flowers are not very large, 
ut they are full and of a dainty, Camellia-like 
orm, the petals reflexing prettily from the 
entre, as in the case of those of Lady Batter- 


. 
| 
: 


| 








well on the stems, and this togther with the 
brilliant colouring makes the variety useful 
for grouping.—HGLANTINE. 


RAMBLERS GROWN IN BORDERS. 


A FEW days ago I saw a very pretty effect with 
Dorothy Perkins Roses planted upon a sloping 
bank in front of a house. I have no banks, 
but have two borders, each 12 yards by 2 yards. 


Can I plant these with Dorothy Perkins or 
other Roses of a similar nature with suc- 
cessful effect? If so, at what distance apart 


should the Roses be planted? If you consider 
this idea good, can IT have a variety to add 





Zephirin Drouhin growing over rustic 


if.so, what Roses do you 
is stiff loam, subsoil 


and, ; 
The soil 


to the effect, 

recommend? 

sand.—H. P. 8. 
[While a good sloping bank more natur- 


ally lends itself to displaying the free- | 


flowering Wichurainana Roses, a_ border 
such as is described by you can also be 
utilised in a similar manner and with very 
good results. 
ease of a border is its flatness, and some- 
thing should be done to rectify this fault. 
One of the best ways of doing this is to 
place a number of old tree stumps, either 


ea. The freely-produced flowers are carried! in mounds at intervals along the border or 


The great disadvantage in the | 


| to form an artificial bank along the base of 
_ the boundary wall. We should prefer to 
|/make small mounds, and have seen some 
| very Striking effects produced in this way. 
The Ramblers are planted near to the 
mounds and allowed to grow at will over 
them. The mounds may all be covered 
with one variety or with a different 
variety on each, according to one’s taste. 
In a border 12 yards long one might have 
four or five good mounds, and plant with, 


arch. 


say, , Lady - Godiva (salmon), uxcelsa 
(crimson), White Dorothy, and Dorothy 
| Perkins (pink). In the case of a bank 


being formed, it would be better to plant 
one variety only, Excelsa being one of the 
finest for a brilliant effect. The plants 
should be at least 2 yards apart, and 
3 feet and 4 feet from the wall alternately. 
If the walls are not yet utilised it would 
be as well to plant a good Perpetual climb- 
ing Rose on them, which would continue 
to flower-after the Ramblers are over. 
Gruss an Teplitz is one of the finest rich 
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red Roses for such a purpose, and its 
colour would blend well with either pink 
or crimson Ramblers. To give the borders 
a neater and more finished appearance, 
and also to provide an additional per- 
petual character, they might be edged 
with plants of one of the Polyantha Roses, 
the colour of these to match that of the 
Ramblers planted. For instance, if the 
Rambler Hxcelsa is decided upon, the 
Polyantha Jessie would be a good match, 
while Katherine Zeimet would go well 
with White Dorothy, and as a companion 
to Dorothy Perkins or Lady Gay, you 
could have Maman Levavasseur. A still 
more imposing picture would be created 
by using a number of tall weeping Roses, 
either similar to or contrasting with the 
Ramblers beneath. These weeping Roses 
make long trailing shoots very rapidly, 
some of which might be allowed to fall 
naturally, while others might be trained 
along wires stretched from plant to plant 
to form festoons. The effect of such an 
arrangement would be very striking dur- 
ing the flowering period. 

The choice of varieties is more a matter 
of personal taste, but for brilliance 
nothing is equal to Pxcelsa. All the varie- 
ties mentioned are late flowering, their 
finest show being given during July. 
Should an early-flowering variety be de- 
sired, one of the grandest will be found 
in American Pillar—an ideal plant. for 
covering a border, for the stout, yet pliable, 
shoots hold themselves some inches above 
the ground without support, while the 
large trusses of single flowers are pro- 
duced on sturdy shoots which do not droop, 
as is the case with the Perkins tribe. A 
very good effect might be obtained with 
this variety even without the use of any 
supports. The earliest of all the Ramblers 
is Carmine Pillar, and this, too, would 
make a brilliant display during June. 

In preparing the borders for the recep- 
tion of the plants, care should be taken 
to provide sufficient drainage, the best 
method being to bastard-trench the ground. 
Plenty of manure must also be incor- 
porated, for once the plants are in place 
they can only be fed from the top. One of 
the borders has a north-west aspect, and 
would no doubt be somewhat exposed, but 
the Ramblers are among the hardiest of 
Roses, and should do well, provided they 
have a good start. The Ramblers should, 
if possible, be obtained on their own roots, 
as budded plants are usually rather 
troubled with suckers, which are not 
easily removed after the plants have 
grown into a good thick mass.] 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 
Orange-fungus on Rose.—I enclose some 
leaves of a General Jacqueminot Rose. I 
should be much obliged if you would inform 
me through the columns of your paper what 
the disease is and whether there is any 
remedy.—CHARLES SWEBT. 


[The leaves you send have been attacked 
by the red or Orange-rust (Pragmidium 
subcorticum), which appears first on the 
leaves in orange, powdery patches. These 
in time become darker, owing to the for- 
mation of the second kind of spores, 
which are dark brown, the third kind 
being produced later and forming small 
black dots on the undersides of the leaves. 
In this state the fungus passes the 
winter; the spores form these black dots, 
infecting the young leaves the following 
spring. It is very essential when the 
leaves fall in the autumn that they should 
be collected and burned, and plants that 
have been attacked should be thoroughly 
wetted with 2 oz. of sulphate of copper 
dissolved in three gallons,of water in the 
spring before the buds open. If the 
disease still shows itself spray with weak 
Bordeaux mixture and pick off the infested 
leaves. ] 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


SALADS AND SALAD DRESSINGS. 
We notice Z’he Queen has an article’ on 
salads, which elaborates the English way 
of dressing. Our salad plants are so well 
grown now, and the varieties and culture 
are so good, that it is well to know the 
best use to make of them. The common 
way of washing Lettuce is unnecessary, 
and spoils the salad. The dressings 
in common use are bad. The best and 
simplest dressing is the French and 
Italian one, of using oil mainly. Perhaps 
the wisest is the man who uses good Let- 
tuce as it grows, without any dressing. 
The mixture usually served in English 
hotels is very bad. If acid is wanted it is 
best in the shape of a squeeze of Lemon- 
juice. However, we quote from The 
Queen, which gives the view which is per- 
haps the most acceptable to our readers, 
omitting the recipes which introduce 
Worcester sauce, curry-powder, pepper, 
anchovies, ete. To the delicate palate, and 
to those who use home-grown garden 
stuff, such additions are not good. It 
should never be forgotten that where 
Lettuces are plentiful they make a very 
welcome vegetable braised or otherwise 
cooked. 

“The success of a salad depends in 
great measure on the dressing or sauce, 
which gives a distinctive flavour or zest to 
the compound, and is, to the dis- 
criminating palate, the final test of the 
compounder’s skill. The materials used 
in the dressing are of supreme import- 
ance, adulterated vinegar with a coarse, 
raw flavour, and salad oil as often sold— 
a mixture of cottonseed and other oils— 
being fatal to hope of satisfaction for the 
maker or consumer of the salad. Pure 
Lucca Olive oil (certified) and the best 
vinegar, plain and Tarragon flavoured (or 
failing the best, Lemon-juice as a substi- 
tute), are absolutely essential, the oil 
softening, modifying, and helping to blend 
the flavours of the vegetable constituents, 
while the vinegar softens the tissues, 
makes them more digestible, and gives 
piquancy to the whole. Of the simpler 
dressings, plain oil and vinegar in equal 
quantities, or the proportions varied 
according to taste, the vinegar having 
pepper and salt dissolved in it, and being 
then well beaten with the oil, is often 
liked, or some people prefer to use vinegar 
(with salt and pepper) alone, sprinkling it 
well among the salad constituents. In this 
ease the addition of a little Tarragon or 
other herb-flavoured vinegar (made by 
steeping the herbs, bruised, in vinegar) is 
to be recommended, but more elaborate 
dressings are certainly preferable, and to 
add to the flavour it is a good thing to rub 
the inside of the salad-bowl well with a 
freshly-cut clove of Garlic or an Onion, 
unless these are objected to. The dressing 
may then be poured in, the prepared green 
constituents thrown in and _ stirred 
vigorously, so as to become well masked, 
other additions—e.g., slices of. Tomato, 
hard-boiled egg, etce., which must be 
treated more gently to prevent breakage, 
being put in gradually during the mixing, 
and finally the garnishing constituents 
arranged on top. 

SALAD CREAM.—Bruise the yolks of two hard- 
boiled eggs with a wooden spoon in a bowl, 
add half a teaspoonful of made mustard, a 
saltspoonful of salt, a quarter that quantity 
of pepper, and incorporate gradually with this 
two tablespoonfuls of cream, stirring until 
quite smooth. Finally add carefully, a drop 


at a time to avoid curdling the cream, a table- 
spoonful of plain vinegar, stirring constantly. 


ANOTHER FORM.—Mix half a teaspoonful of 
made mustard, a saltspoonful each of salt and 
sugar, and four tablespoonfuls of creara, then 
from a bottle having a hole through its cork 


drop in a tablespoonful of vinegar, stirring 
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A plain French dressin; 
consists of one-third vinegar to two-thirds 
cil, with plenty of salt, a little pepper, and ¢ 


well all the time. 


pinch or two of dry mustard; or Lemon jiti¢ 
may take the place of the vinegar, and a littl 
chopped Tarragon will give iquancy, £ 
salad of young, freshly-picked Lettuce, the 
outer leaves removed, the inner heart use 
without washing, the leaves being wiped wit) 
a clean cloth if necessary, May be made an 
dressed thus: Tear the leaves to_ shred 
(Lettuce must never be cut with a knife), py 
them in a bowl, and pour over them a mix 
ture of oil_and salt in the proportion of ; 
tablespoonful to a teaspoonful. Then pon) 
over three more tablespoonfuls of oil withou 
seasoning, and toss the Lettuce well untj 
every fragment is lightly covered. 

MAYONNAISE SAUCE,—This requires very carefu' 
mixing, the oil and vinegar being literally 
added only a drop at a time, or the require 
smooth, creamy compound will not be ob 
tained. In summer the bowl in which it i 
made should be set among crushed ice if it i 
possible. Put the yolk of a raw egg into ; 
small round-bottomed basin with a small galt 
spoonful of salt, a pinch of pepper, and a galt! 
spoonful of made mustard (French for pre 
ference). Stir quickly, and, if possible, let az} 
assistant drop in meanwhile, from a bottli 
with a pierced. or notched cork, about ¢ 
quarter of a pint of oil, very slowly at first} 
at intervals, YexyAne this with a few drops o| 
vinegar, adding altogether a tablespoonfu 
(either best malt or Tarragon, or half of each) 
This may be further enriched, though it is no 
essential, by the addition of a dessertspoonfu 
of cream, and finally half a tablespoonful o 
cold water should be stirred in to whiten thi 
sauce, or more if/it is too thick. . Variation 
of this may be made by adding a little choppec 
spring. Onion, Tarragon, and Chervil, o 
chopped Capers or Gherkin and Shallot, eo 
verting it into a tartar sauce. | 





THD CUCUMBER. 


CONSIDERING the amount of Cucumbe) 
that is grown it should be used as a veget 
able, braised or stewed. The Ridge 
Cucumbers, well grown, serve as well foi 
cookery. Some Cucumbers have a bitte 
taste, and these should be avoided foi 
salad or cooking. As regards its ordinary 
salad. uses, the addition of vinegar—anc 
often poor vinegar—is amistake: Vinegar 
if used at all, should be the best Orleans 
vinegar. 

CUCUMBERS A LA MAITRE D’HOTEL.—Peel thinly 
two Cucumbers : cut them into rounds abou! 
4 inch thick; put them into a basin with one 
tablespoonful of vinegar and a little salt. Le 
them remain for a few hours; then take ther 
up, put the pieces into a stew-pan with ar 
ounce of butter, season. Cook over a steady 
fire until they are tender; pour off a little o! 
the butter, add. two tablespoonfuls of white 
sauce; simmer again for a few minutes. Dish 
up; bind the sauce with two yolks of eggs 
stir in a little cream, the juice of half a smal 
Lemon and a pinch of chopped Parsley. Powi 
the sauce over the dish, garnish with crofton: 
of bread, and serve. 


CUCUMBER TIMBALES are made by_ putting 
through a meat-mincer a good-sized Cucum)ei 
which has been peeled and boiled. Naturally 
it comes out in pulpy form. Use a cup ol 
this pulp to a cupful of breadcrumbs and half 
a cupful of thick cream sauce. Add a téa 
spoonful of Lemon juice, the beaten yolks of 
two eggs, and a little Onion juice. When the 
ingredients have been well mixed add _ the 
beaten whites of the two eggs. Bake in tim 
bale moulds and serve. hot. 

CUCUMBER ON TOAST is a pleasant dish. Cut the 
vegetable in 4-inch slices and stew these in 
water till tender, but not broken. Meanwhile 
boil a cupful of cream and milk in half por 
tions with a tablespoonful of butter, and salt 
and pepper: to taste. Drain the Cucumber 
slices, heat them in the cream sauce, and serve 
them on pieces of toast. 


CUCUMBERS AU GRATIN—Take one or two 
Cucumbers, according to gize, peel them, and 
either boil or steam them until they feel 
tender. Drain them well and cut them in dice, 
Then grease a fireproof’ gratin dish and 
arrange in it alternate layers of Cucumber 
and grated cheese, seasoning to taste, ‘The 
amount of salt will depend on the kind of 
cheese used. When all is in, moisten the con 
tents of the dish with cream or a little thin 
white sauce, sprinkle with bread or biseut 
crumbs and lay a few small pieces of butter 
on the top. Bake in a moderate oven until 
well browned. \ 

CucuMBER, TO STEW.—Pare the Cucumber, and 
cut it into pieces 3 inches in length. Halve 
these pieces lengthwise, and take out the seeds. 
Throw them into boiling water slightly salted. 
Boil five minutes, and drain. Melt the butter 
in a stewpan, let it turn slightly brown, and 
mix in the flour. Then add brown stock al 
stir until boiling. Place the Cucumber in this 
sauce, put the lid on the pan, and stew slowly 
until tender. When ready, carefully dish the 
pieces in a hot vegetable dish, skim the sauce, 
and strain it over. Sprinkle with Parsley, and 
serve as hot as possible. Time to stew, #bow 
twenty minutes.\ . . Sy 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





WHITE JAPANESE WISTARIA. 
HAVE been very successful with this 
/)nt, and having tried it in various posi- 
ins like it so much, especially in cool 
\d shady places, where it seems as happy 
{ 


| 
| 
‘i 
i 
| 





value lies in its late flowering. It can either 
be grown as a wide-spreading bush, or, by 
checking its basal branches when they are 
small, and by a little pruning, it may be con- 
verted into a small tree. If we adopt the 


grove system of planting there is room round | 


the margin for small trees, such as bright- 
coloured Apples, Siberian Crabs, Mountain 
Ash, and Catalpa, the Scotch Laburnum, etc., 
and I think in some places there is room for 








their beauty spoiled. 


t The most peculiar look- 
ing of these 


trees that I have ever seen was 
at Elvaston. It was grafted on a straight 
stem nearly a hundred feet high: The height 
of the stem was out of all proportion to the 
size of the head, which gave the tree a most 
unusual appearance. H. C. P. 


Lonicera japonica.—Of the climbing 
kinds of Honeysuckle, this Chinese and 





The White Wistarta (W. multzjuga alba) on a pergola. 


-in the sunny ones. My plants were 
m strong layers, and in some cases 
vered well the year of planting. A 
cimen up a tree gives charming effects. 
netimes it trains itself up the tree. 
2 Soil is the ordinary cool loam. W. 





‘eclduous park trees.—Referring to the 
ok Eye (Pavia macrostachya), its chief 


| 





groves of Willows, and in this respect more 

use might be made of the Huntingdon Willow, 

brightened towards the margin with some of 

ne smaller species having bright bark.— 
eH. 


Weeping Ash (Fraxinus excelsior pendula).— 
We sometimes meet with fine specimens of this 
tree in different parts of the country, and 
where they have been allowed ample room 
they are interesting, but how frequently do we 
see them planted amongst other shrubs and 





Japanese species, with its several varie- 
ties, may be considered amongst the most 
generally useful, more especially for the 
southern counties. L. japonica forms 
branches 12 feet or so long, and if left to 
itself becomes a perfect tangle. This is no 
defect when the plant is growing over 
stakes or an old fence or bush in the open, 
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but when grown against a trellis or wall 
it requires an occasional thinning to keep 
it within bounds. The flowers of.the type 
are white when they first expand,. after- 
wards changing to yellow. L. j. Halliana 
is very similar to the type, but is more 
vigorous, and possibly a more satisfactory 
plant on the whole. L. j. chinensis is a 
Chinese form in which the flowers are 
shaded with rose, whilst L. j.- flexuosa is 
quite distinct by its red stems and alter- 
nately cream and yellow flowers, which 
are reddish in the bud stage and on the 
outside of the expanded flowers. In each 
case the flowers appear in pairs from the 
leaf axils of the young wood, not in 
terminal clusters as in the common Honey- 
suckle. The variety aureo-reticulata is 
grown for the sake of its pretty golden- 
variegated leaves.—D. 

Myrtus Ugni.—This evergreen shrub is 


familiar in gardens in the south and 
south-west counties, and other places 


where a similar climate prevails, though 
it is not hardy enough for outdoor culture 
elsewhere unless planted against a wall. 
It grows from 6 feet to 12 feet high, with 
a good spread, and bears pretty, fragrant 
flowers and sweet, edible fruits. . A native 
of Chile, it has long been an occupant of 
English gardens, where it is known under 
both generic names—Myrtus and Hugenia. 
A peculiarity of the leaves is the manner 
in which the margins roll backwards. The 
bell-shaped flowers appear singly from the 
leaf-axils in July and are white deeply 
suffused with pink. The dark, reddish 
fruits ripen in early autumn and may be 
made into jelly. By planting in any good 
garden soil this bush is likely to thrive 
provided the climatie conditions are right. 
It may be increased either by means of 
seeds or cuttings.—D. 


Clipping hedges.—The present is a very 
suitable time for the summer trimming of 
Beech, Privet, and Sweet Briar hedges. In 
the case of the last I prefer to use seca- 
teurs, because, although it takes more 
time, the finish is much neater, and un- 
sightly ends are not so visible. At this 
time growth is rapid and the hedges are 
soon covered with fresh, green shoots, and 
require little further attention throughout 
summer and autumn. Hiolly-hedges, at 
present shedding their . foliage, are, I 
think, better left until the close of the 
year. When trimming Beech-hedges all 
foreign seedlings, such as Brambles, stray 
Raspberry canes, and especially the com- 
mon Hilder, should be grubbed out.—K. 

Butcher’s Broom, sexes in.—Will you 
kindly inform me if the sexes in Butcher’s 
Broom are distinguishable in the plant and 
how near they should be placed together to 
make sure of fruit?—G. L. Court. 

[The different sexes of the Butcher’s 
3room can only be correctly distinguished 


when the plants are in flower, for 
although fruiting plants are, of course, 


female, all fruitless plants may not be of 
the male sex, as female plants may be 
sterile owing to the absence of pollen-bear- 
ing specimens. As a rule, one male plant 
to every six or eight female plants is suffi- 
cient to ensure a good crop of fruit.. The 
male should not be more than 2 feet or 
8 feet away from the nearest female or 
more than 8 feet or 10 feet from the 
furthest removed. ] 


Bauhinia densifiora.—This is a fairly hardy 
member of a family which is generally con- 
sidered to belong to the tropics, for it may be 
erown against a wall in the vicinity of London, 
and is well suited for a similar position in the 
south and south-west counties. The white 
flowers are slightly fragrant, and are borne in 
July in dense clusters of ten or twelve blooms 
each from the leaf axils of the present year’s 
shoots. So far, it is a novelty, but its distinct 
characters warrant it more attention than it 
receives at present. It is a native of Yunnan, 
and does best in good, warm, loamy soil at the 
foot of a wall with a south or west aspect,—D. 


| 





' the all-important point to consider, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
MANURES FOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

(REPLY. To FF. H.-G.) 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS need a change of food, 
therefore those who are in a position to 
apply stimulants in variety stand a better 
chance of success. 

Soot is an indispensable agent to. the 


| growth of Chrysanthemums, giving a dark 


colour and robustness to the foliage. It is 
most easily applied in a liquid state. The 
best way to prepare it is as follows: 
Place at the rate of one bushel in a bag to 
100 gallons of water. The bag should be 
sufficiently* fine in the mesh, so that the 
soot does not wash out into the water. Of 
all manures most easily obtained, 
especially by growers residing in the 
country, 

ANIMAL MANURES. are depended. upon 
most largely.. Local circumstances must 
be considered in obtaining these as well 
as other stimulants. Various kinds of 
liquid manures, such as the drainings 
from the cow-houses and stables, are ex- 
cellent. Perhaps the former is the better 
kind to use, as*it is cooler. In some 
instances the liquid from the places 
named cannot be collected in tanks 
direct. A very good substitute. then may 
be had from a heap of mixed manure. The 
best plan is to throw clean water over the 
heap, and allow the water to soak through 


| the manure and drain into a pit at the side 


of the heap. Sheep-manure, where it can 
be had direct from the fields, makes a 
capital stimulant applied in a liquid form, 
as also do the droppings from deer or cow- 
manure made in the same way. Fowls’ 
manure may be treated in the same 
manner, and is most efficacious as a stimu- 
lant. Manure of the kinds named should 
be used in the same manner as_ that 
deseribed for soot, as the qualities bene- 
ficial to the plants are in this manner ex- 
tracted without the inconvenience of 
solids. 

Guano finds favour with some growers, 
and is, when of good quality, very stimu- 
lating. A 4-inch potful to 86 gallons of 
water, kept thoroughly stirred when being 
used, is a safe quantity. 

NITRATE OF sopA, used judiciously to 
strong-growing varieties when the pots 
are full of healthy roots, has a quick 
effect upon the foliage and growth of.,the 
plants. Should the plants not appear to 
be making free growth, nitrate of soda 
quickly excites the plants and prepares 
them for other food. Half a teaspoonful 
powdered finely and watered in once, or 
even twice in a season, is sufficient for a 
plant growing in a 10-inch pot. Should the 
season promise to be a wet one nitrate of 
soda must not be used, as there would be 


a greater difficulty in maturing the 
growth. Plants moderately furnished 


with roots, owing to their being weak- 
growing varieties, or through ‘ill health, 
should not haye any nitrate, otherwise the 
leaves are certain to be burnt around the 
edges, thus causing a serious check to 
growth by a partial, if not a total, loss of 
many fine roots. 

SuLPHATE OF AMMONIA in careful hands 
is an excellent manure, perhaps unequalled 
as a stimulant, but it must be used care- 
fully. It imparts colour to the leaves of 
the plant and richness to the blooms, 
which are not excelled by any other 
manure. The cultivator should be guided 
by the state of the weather at the time of 
application, and also by the state of the 
roots of the plants. Indeed, this latter is 
Sul- 
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phate of ammonia should not be given + 
the plants until they are well. furnishe 
with roots.. Used in a liquid form is th 
correct way to apply it. Many people q 
afraid to use it as a stimulant beeay; 
they think it ‘causes the blooms to dam 
which it assuredly does, but only whe 
used injudiciously; for instance, te 
strong doses often kill the roots, not on} 
on the surface, but half-way down the sq 
in the pots. Especially is this the ca: 
when the sulphate is laid on the surface j 
a dry state and watered in. If plants a 
not thoroughly well supplied with root 
sulphate of ammonia should not be give 
them at all, as it will do more harm tha 
good in that manner. The best way { 
apply sulphate of ammonia is by di 
solving a quarter of-an ounce in one galle 
of water—weak liquid-manure from {¢} 
farmyard tank is better—commencing ; 
soon as the flower-buds are swellir 
freely, increasing, the strength gradual) 
until half-an-ounce is reached to eac 
gallon of water, to be given once a week! 
How TO FEED THE PLANTs is the ne 
consideration we have to make. Avoid ¢ 
cessive use of any marure. It is muc 
better to give liquid-manure weak and ofte 
Commence with soot-water, giving it i 
the plants every time they need water f 
nearly a week, then withhold it for 
time, when it is again used, this time wit 
liquid-manure from the farmyard tank! 
or from that made from sheep manur 
After the buds are formed and swelln 
freely, stimulants should be given reg 


larly, varying’ them constantly, as 
change of food is desirable. Whatey 


sort is used it should not be given mo) 
than three or four days at a time. Durir 
a spell of wet weather it is not possible | 
use liquid made from animal manures. 
little of any of the artificial manur 
should be sprinkled on the surface of tl 
soil. By this means the plants receiy 
nourishment; whereas, if liquid manur 
were entirely depended upon, the plan 
would not be in a state to receive inte 
vening waterings. In the ease of wea 
growing kinds stimulants should be give 
to them in a slightly weaker state the 
to stronger kinds. 












OVERFEEDING brings on premature bu 
formation or malformation of the petal 
caused by forcing the large outer peta 
too quickly and not allowing the centi 
of the flower-bud to fill up by degrees 4s 
should do. When the soil in the pots 
approaching dryness isthe proper time ~ 
apply the stimulants. When the flowe 
buds are forming in the points of tl 
shoots a temporary check to the grow! 
takes place. At this time feeding tl 
plants should. cease for several days, § 
undue excitement to ‘the plants is Mi 
desirable at that stage, but as soom 4s 
can be determined that the buds @ 
swelling again stimulants may be give 
There is also a difference of opinic 
amongst cultivators as to the proper UD 
when feeding the plants should cease ar 
dependence placed. solely on clear wats 
for the finishing of the blooms. Some se 
that directly the colour of the petals ¢ 
be seen is the correct time to cease fee! 
ing, as stimulants take away the colour ' 
the flowers. Continue to feed the pian 
until the blooms are three parts expande: 
then cease to use stimulants, as it will I 
found that plants in that stage do not r 
quire water nearly so often as those whic 
are in a more backward condition, Po) 
the time that the blooms are three par 
developed the plants will have sufficiel 
energy bottled up to unfold the blooms | 
their utmost capacity without artifiel 
aid, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
SCOHUBERTIA GRANDIFLORA. 
‘wis, also known as Schubertia graveo- 
lens, is quite an old plant in gardens, for 
f was introduced from Brazil as long ago 








*s 1885, under the name of Physianthus 


‘rayeolens. It would, however, appear to 
have almost, if not quite, dropped out of 


hultivation. for some twenty-five years 
lr more ago, when attention was 
rominently directed towards it, this 


) ¢hubertia was looked upon as a new, or 
‘omparatively new, plant, and _= great 
| nticipations were indulged in concerning 
jis value aS a stove-climbing plant. By 
ome it was considered as a likely «rival 
y the Stephanotis, but these anticipations 
‘ave not stood the test of time. True it 








Pelargoniums from plants which had been 
allowed to grow straggling in boxes in the 
winter. He put the cuttings into boxes, and 
has kept them all this time in the potting- 


shed, where, of course, there is very little 
light. A thin white mould has formed on the 


earth. I have told him to put them out-of- 
doors, but he is doing so against his will, and 
says he has kept them in the dark because’ he 
wishes them to form roots. Is it right to keep 
them so long in a dark or almost dark place? 
If not, how should spring-taken cuttings be 
treated P—W. §S. C. 


[The treatment given to your cuttings of 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums is a good illus- 
tration of how not to do it. Under 
favourable conditions they should have 
been rooted long ago, but having been 
kept in a state of partial darkness it is a 
matter for surprise that they have not all 
decayed. Cuttings of Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums, and in fact all the sections of 
Pelargonium, should be put into pots or 


A flowering shoot of Schubertia grandtflora. 


wers freely, but the blossoms lack the 
‘tity of those of Stephanotis floribunda, 
d though they have a fairly agreeable 
‘fume, the leaves possess a most un- 
asant odour if they are agitated in any 


y. With regard to ifs culture, this 
aubertia is not at all exacting, as 


tings of the half-ripened shoots strike 
%¢ without difficulty if put into pots of 
idy soil and placed in a close propa- 
ing case in the stove. Ordinary potting 
npost, such as a mixture of loam, 
At, and sand will suit this Schubertia 
JL It flowers best when trained to a 
for rafter in a moderately warm 
jucture, such as an intermediate house 
stove. 
<2) a 


Topagating Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums.— 
ba 1 weeks ago my gardener—a new- 
—took several cuttings of Ivy-leaved 


: 
| 
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boxes of sandy soil and placed in a good, 
light position in the greenhouse. This, 
of course, applies to the greater part of 
the year, but in the summer they will 
strike root readily out-of-doors even in 
full sunshine. We cannot understand the 
theory that darkness is necessary for the 
formation of roots unless it is founded on 
the advice often given in the case of bulbs 
to keep them in the dark after they are 
potted till roots are produced, but even 
then, in our opinion, it is the uniform 
state of moisture ensured by the covering 
of ashes or Cocoanut refuse rather than 
the darkness that encourages the forma- 
tion of roots.] 

Asparagus plumosus failing.—Will you 
kindly tell me if it is usual for plants of 
Asparagus plumosus to die off when old? TI 


have had some plants in tubs in greenhouse 
for some years, and one has apparently died 








away for no reason I can see, as others are 
flourishing. This plant is a little older than 
the rest. I am puzzled to know what has hap- 
pened as it has been so large and flourishing.— 
REGULAR READER. 


[This Asparagus is not given to die off 
as it gets old, but being a liberal feeder it 
needs plenty of root room. Perhaps yours 
has been confined in the tub so long that 
the soil is completely exhausted, and the 


plant has consequently perished from 
starvation. An examination of the roots 
will show whether they are so packed 


together as to starve the plant, or whether 
it has perished from an excess of moisture 
or the opposite. ] 

Treatment of Hydrangea.—I have a large 
blue Hydrangea, not the common sort. I 
bought it in bloom, and it has since bloomed 
twice. This year it is rather straggling. I would 
like to know if cutting it down will spoil the 
blooming for next year? It is grown in a pot 
9 inches across. Does it want a larger pot?— 
5S. 8. 

[If eut down severely now the 
Hydrangea is scarcely likely to flower well 
next year, but it would be quite possible 
to cut back some of the most straggling 


shoots and leave the _ shortest and 
sturdiest at full length in order to improve 


the shape of the specimen. ‘There is no 
doubt your plant would be greatly im- 
proved by a shift into a larger pot, using 
some good soil for the purpose. ] 
Greenhouse plants.—What plants ought I 
to be able to cultivate that I could have in 
pots now? I have a vinery and small hot- 
house, which can be got up to 60 degs. or 
70 degs. in the winter. I have no heat after 
April. My gardener seems only able to pro- 
duce Pelargoniums. Ought not Gloxinias to be 
in flower now? I have some outdoor Mignon- 
ette, sown in the middle of March, but it 
has no blossom, Can you account for this? I 
always buy the best seeds.—CANTERBURY. 


[The drawback to growing such subjects 
as Gloxinias under the conditions named 
is that there is no fire heat after April. 
If it were continued till the end of May 
GloxiniaS might well be grown, as they 
do not require any artificial heat after 
that time. Beside Pelargoniums, any of 
the ordinary greenhouse flowering plants 
should be now in bloom. Prominent 
among them are Fuchsias, Heliotrope, 
Lantanas, Calceolarias, Schizanthus, 
Cannas, Begonias, both of the tuberous 
and fibrous- rooted sections, and many 
others. Your accommodation is, however, 
extremely limited, for the vinery is of 
little use exeept to store a few plants in 
during the winter, while your other house 
is a Small one. It might, however, be 
useful to start some of the subjects into 
growth after their winter’s rest. The un- 
satisfactory condition of your outdoor 
Mignonette is undoubtedly due to the soil 
being too poor and too light.] 


Lisianthus Russellianus. — This, which 
botanists tell us should be known as 
lustoma Russellianum, was at one time 
frequently met with in gardens, being 
looked upon as a good test of the culti- 
vator’s skill. Like many other subjects 
that will not give of their best under the 
present-day rule-of-thumb gardening, it 
has now nearly dropped out of cultiva- 





tion. This Lisianthus is a native of 
Texas, whence it was introduced in 
1804. It belongs to the Gentian family, 


and forms an upright branching specimen 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in height. The 
somewhat Poppy-like flowers are of a rich 
lavender-purple colour, and, when in good 
condition, a specimen is remarkably tell- 
ing. Two years ago I noted a white- 
flowered variety at Kew, but it must, I 
think, be rare. This Lisianthus is best 
treated as a biennial, the seed being sown 
in the spring and the plants grown on to 
flower the following season. The seed is 
very minute, hence it should be carefully 
sown in a well-drained pan of soil, placing 
a pane of glass over the top till germina- 
tion takes place. A suitable compost may 
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be made up of equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould, with a good sprinkling of 
silver sand. For the surface of the pan 
on which the seed is sown the soil should 
be sifted finely. During the summer the 
plants must be shifted into larger pots 
when necessary, and a short, sturdy 
growth encouraged. Early in the spring 
they should be put into their flowering 
pots, for which purpose pots 6 inches to 
8 inches are very suitable.—K. R. W. 


Manettia bicolor. — This delightful 
twining plant, which came to us from the 
Organ Mountains of Brazil as long ago as 
1843, if given a favourable position in a 
warm greenhouse will flower nearly 
throughout the year. By a warm green- 
house I do not mean a structure from 
which frost is just excluded, but rather 
one in which during the winter a tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. to 55 degs. is maintained. 
During summer, of course, no fire-heat is 
needed; indeed, at that season it is some- 
times employed for the furnishing of those 
mixed beds which are now so frequently 
met with. Plants trained around a few 
sticks some 4 feet or so in height will 
flower profusely throughout the summer, 
and, furthermore, the blossoms under 
such conditions are even brighter than 
when they develop in a shaded structure. 
The tubular flowers, each a little over an 
inch Jong, are, in colour, scarlet tipped 
with yellow. It is easily struck from 
cuttings, and will grow in ordinary 
potting compost. It is sometimes known 
as Manettia rubro-lutea.—T. W. 


Heliotropes for winter blooming.—Very 
few people grow Heliotropes for winter 
blooming. Those struck this spring will 
answer very well, though old plants need 
not be left out of account. In the case of 
the latter it is well to re-pot them, using 
good loam, leaf-mould, and bone-meal, or 
rotted cow-dung. Few appreciate the ad- 
vantage to be gained by giving Heliotropes 
a few months in the open air or a frame. 
Flower-buds will constantly appear, and 
these must be picked off and the plants 
encouraged to grow freely. When the 
plants have become established, stimulants 
may be given. In September get the 
plants into the greenhouse, standing them 
close to the glass in the warmest corner. 
Such plants quickly come into bloom when 
introduced to heat, and one may cut nice 
sprays more or less the winter through.— 
WV Hi el): 


Chinese Primulas.—A deal may be done for 
young Primulas just at this time towards en- 
suring their free-flowering 1n the greenhouse 
next winter and spring by giving them a little 
special attention. There is no better place for 
them than a cold-frame that is shaded for 
most of the day. Everyone knows how prone 
they are to throw up flower-buds when young. 
These must be removed, and the plants en- 
couraged in every possible way.—TOWNSMAN. 

Brugmansia arborea.—aAll the Brugmansias 
are beautiful and easily propagated and 
grown. We used to call the Brugmansia 
arborea, with its many white trumpet flowers, 
we had in the conservatory planted in the 
border, the ‘‘ Elephant” plant, as it always 
wanted water when in flower. It is a noble 
plant either planted out or in a-tub. Where 
variety is wanted, B. flava, B. sanguinea, and 
B. Knighti can be added. Cuttings of, firm 
wood strike easily in the spring.—B. H. 

Rhodochiton volubile.—This is a desirable 
climbing plant for the greenhouse, where it 
flowers very freely. It is of slender growth, 
the flowers hanging by long pedicels consisting 
of a large bell-shaped calyx of a distinct 
reddish colour. From the centre of this de- 
pends the somewhat tubular-shaped corolla, 
which is of a very deep purplish-red tint. It 
was introduced from Mexico in 1833, but is 
even now not generally met with. It may be 
readily struck from cuttings, and the plants 
will grow in ordinary potting compost. 

Fuchsias dropping their buds.—Sometimes 
Fuchsias drop their buds in an unaccountable 
manner. Occasionally this may be traced to 
insufficient ventilation, a dry state of the 
roots, or the reverse. Another cause may be 
traced to feeding the plants with strong stimu- 
lants. Generally speaking, Fuchsias resent 





extremes of temperature, and success is more 
likely to follow when they are grown in a light, 
airy house, shaded from bright sun, and kept 


| 


well watered, applying stimulants after 
watering, and then only in a weak state.— 
DERBY. 


Bignonia Tweediana.—This is a beautiful 
climber for a cool conservatory. It is one of 
the old things that I expect has been shunted 
to make room for something of less value. 
Some day it will be appreciated, and rein- 
troduced as something new. It has yellow 
flowers of a drooping character, and grows 
freely. It is a good plant to train under a 
rafter in a large house.—H. H. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The small Ermine-moth (Hyponomeuta 
Padellus).—The leaves of my Apple-trees are 
eaten by the larve of this creature, a common 
pest in these parts of North Italy. Please tell 
me the best way of getting rid of. it? Is 
grease-banding the trees in autumn of any use 
as a preventive?—H. Y., Asolo, Italy. 


[The best remedy to apply at this sea- 
son of the year is Swift’s arsenate of 
lead, in the form of a spray. This, 
adhering to and drying as it does on the 
foliage, will destroy great numbers of the 
eaterpillars when they leave their web 
nests to feed. The proportion of arsenate 
to use for each twelve gallons of water re- 
quired is 6 oz. to 8 oz., according to- the 
age of the leaves and whether the attack is 
a bad one or the reverse. If used at too 
great a strength before the leaves become 
fully developed and hardened it has the 
effect of ‘‘bronzing’’ and prevents them 
from afterwards fully performing their 
proper functions. Their numbers may also 
be greatly reduced by removing the web 
nests from the trees and casting them into 
a bucket containing sufficient paraffin to 
kill them. The eggs are laid by this moth 
in patches of a yellowish-brown’* colour, 
sometimes almost black, on the twigs and 
young shoots of the trees, and we have 
found them before now completely en- 
circling branches of good size. The eggs 
hateh out in autumn, and the minute larvie 
hibernate under the gummy substance with 
which the eggs are coated, and emerge in 
spring,.about the time the trees put forth 
their leaves. They then form colonies, 
spin their webbed nests, and devour all 
the leaves near at hand. In autumn, and 
again before the trees come into leaf, the 
trees should be thoroughly sprayed with 
caustie alkali solution, which, if it does 
not destroy all, will kill numbers of the 
eggs and larve at those two periods. In 
America it is said that the web nests are 
got rid of by holding a ‘‘ flare’’ beneath 
them. Grease-banding in autumn is use- 
less as a preventive of this pest.] 

Diseased Pear.—I am _ enclosing several 
Pears (cordon-trained, twenty years old) 
attacked by some fungoid disease. Would you 
kindly tell me whether I should remove all the 


fruit or take out the trees, which seem fairly 
healthy Pp—A. G. 


[The Pear does not appear to be attacked 
by a fungus, but by a curious disease 
known as Lithiasis, which is, apparently, 
brought about by too dry conditions so 
far as investigations ‘have gone. The 
disease is an uncommon one, and the only 
investigations concerning it appear to have 
been carried out in Germany. We suggest 
that you should manure it with farmyard 
manure and see that it has plenty of water 
another year, so that it may have a chance 
of growing out of the trouble.] 

Fungus on Thalictrum.—The Thalictrum 
is attacked by the rather rare fungus 
Urocystis sorosporioides, which is said 
also to occur on Anemones of the Pulsatilla 
g1oup. The fungus produces masses of 
spores of a peculiar kind on the ribs, and 
these are the swellings which you find 
there. You are not likely, to be able to 
cure the plant, but spraying with a rose- 
red solution of potassium permanganate 
might stop its spread. Only Thalictrums 
and the Pulsatilla Anemones are likely to 
he attacked. 
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FRUIT. | 
CANKER IN MELONS. 
CANKER seldom shows itself in the ear} 
stages of growth; were it so, fresh plant) 
where at hand, could immediately 
planted without any serious loss of tim! 
In nine cases out of ten the plant 
carrying fruit before canker is seen, ar 
the unobservant cultivator may not ey 
be aware of its presence until after 
somewhat lengthened spell of m& 
weather. The sun suddenly bursts for 
in all its strength, causing a total collap 
of the plant and consequent loss of ¢] 
crop. Canker in Melons is not alwa 
due to the same cause any more than 
shanking in Grapes, but one of its Io 
fertile sources, especially in early hous 
insufficiently heated, is a too low nig 
temperature combined with a _ stagna’ 
atmosphere, rank growth also being mo 
susceptible to the malady than that whir 
is opposite in character. Injudicio: 
ventilating, by which large volumes | 
cold air are suddenly admitted; f 
application of too cold water to the root 
allowing the same to come into conta 
with the base of the stems; excessive ove 
head syringings, especially on dull, su 
less afternoons, and a consequent w 
foliage at nightfall, are all freque 
causes, either directly or indirectly, | 
this most virulent disease. In order | 
guard against it, Melon seed should alwa 
be sown in loam pure and simple, and fir 
potting should alwaysbe practised. Wat 
should never be applied to the roots at 
lower temperature than 80 degs., and 
Melons are not so partial to the syrin 
as Many people seem to imagine, its u 
should not be indulged in, save only in ft 
finest weather, and even then in str 
moderation, 
In planting, the mounds or ridges of s 
should be made firm, and the collars 
the plants be well elevated above the ley 
of the soil. If the stems are in cle 
proximity to the hot-water pipes so niu 
the better, as the heat from these d 
perses all superfluous moisture, and 
prevents it from settling at the base of t 
stem. Surrounding the same with 
pliable piece of zine or tin, filling 
the intervening space with small pieces 
charcoal, is also a good preventive. 1 
stimulants should be given until the er 
tells upon the vitality of the plant, aff 
which gross growth need not be app! 
hended. The growths which start fre 
the stem between the ground and f 
trellis should not be stopped back ft 
closely, especially if the plants are stror 
and pinching with the finger and thwab: 
preferable to the use of the knife, as t 
pores of the wounds, being thereby close 
air is excluded and cankerous attac 
warded off. When the disease appears t 
best plan is to mix common stone-lime 4 
powdered charcoal in equal proportio 
and rub it well into the affected parts W- 
the finger and thumb. This proc 
should be repeated daily, allowing 
moisture from the syringe to come U 




















‘contact with the wound. ‘This copipe 


tion will eventually form a hard erust @ 
finally destroy all the cankerous matte 





Walnuts.—In most old gardens there is 
Walnut-tree or two, though very large 0! 
are not so plentiful. There is a very, he 
crop of fruit on most trees in_ this distr 
the branches on many of them being alree 
weighed down by the numerous clusters. © 
would scarcely have thought this in springs, 
the male flowers appeared to be much inj 
by the frost, and fell off before there was 
signs of the female flowers being formed: | a 
could not have been so, or there would 3 
be such an abundant crop. There _18 
fine tree of Juglans macrocarpa at 
House, Quedgeley, which is carrying & won 
ful crop of fruit this season. The Nuts ban 
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nches at the tips of the shoots, thus show- 
the frost did not injure them. This is the 
ast tree of the above variety I have ever 
n. One does not meet with many fine speci- 
\ins of J. nigra. Some years ago there was 
4, at The Firs, Lee, near Lewisham, in Kent, 
\ this has been cut down, and the land built 
Pn know of no other large specimen of 
lit species.—H. C. P., Gloucester. 


|) WARTS ON VINE-LEAVES. 
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} (REPLY TO ‘* AMATEUR.’’) 

|MPLAINTS Come frequently from those 
‘9 have not had much experience in 
‘ape culture about the prevalence of 
| ty-like excrescences upon the under- 
,es of the leaves. Vines which have 
ir foliage covered on the underside with 
rts cannot perfect a crop of Grapes so 
dl as those which have their leaves free 
such unnatural excrescences. This de- 


‘it in growth is the outcome of too much‘ 


isture upon the leaves and atmospheri- 
_ly. In the latter form the mischief is 
st generally committed, although in con- 
ction with an insufficient supply of 
sh air. Amongst cultivators generally 
_is a rule to damp the surface of the 
ders, paths, walls, and stages, if there 
any inside the house, twice daily, and 
some instances oftener. This treat- 
‘mt is all very well when judiciously 
vied out—that is, when the days are 
ght, so that an abundance of air can be 
hnitted to the house without unduly cool- 
| the temperature ; but loading the in- 
-e of the house with moisture when the 
side elements do not admit of sufficient 
/sh air being admitted causes the forma- 
a of the warts. In the case of new 
veries, or even old ones, where the Vines 
ye just been planted, many persons 
ke it the rule to thoroughly drench the 
jage twice daily during the time growth 
active. This treatment may be correct 
“en the weather is hot and the outside 
‘Qosphere dry, but when the atmosphere 
loaded with moisture, and but little of 
+ sun’s power felt, then the daily syring- 
twice, or even once, is a mistake. 
’pe-growers who are year after year 
‘cessful study the appearance of the 
ather daily before determining the 
atment the Vines shall receive for that 
7, 4S upon this point depends much of 
ir success. A superabundant quantity 
‘atmospheric moisture inside any vinery 
‘St be avoided. Moisture is necessary 
the life and success of the Vines in 
fecting their crop of fruit, but it should 
given in such a manner as to be easily 
anced by a judicious supply of fresh 


y 





he first thing to do when Vine-leaves 
_ affected with warts is to check the 
ply of moisture in the air by damping 
Yn the borders only when the weather is 
ght, and this but once daily, preferring 
afternoon at the time of closing the 
ise. Air should be admitted very early 
the morning, when the temperature 
ches 70 degs. When the temperature is 
wed to rise to 80 degs. before any air 
‘given, the air in the house becomes 
snant, and is not conducive to a healthy 
wth of the Vines. The pores of the 
ves become so gorged with an excess of 
isture that assimilation is hindered to 
‘ertain extent, the result being warty 
age. Ifthe atmosphere outside is loaded 
h Moisture it is the height of folly to 
likewise in the vinery. By equalising 
Supply of moisture and heat in the 
ery—both very necessary matters in 
‘pe culture—Vines affected with warty 
‘age can be cleared of these excres- 
‘ces in the future growth. It is not 
/Sible, perhaps, to rid the present leaves 
‘the warts when once _ thoroughly 
‘ected, but the after growth can be made 
feet by a judicious application of air to 
1 house, aided by the proper regulation 
 noisture, 
a 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Figs—lifting and potting.—I have two 
Fig-trees—one Ischia and one Castle Kennedy. 
They were Planted two years ago, but have 
shown no fruit. Could I pot them up and grow 
in the greenhouse? If so, would yon kindly 
let me know when to pot and a few hints on 
their management afterwards?—A TWENTY 
YEARS’ READER. 

[You omit to say how large the trees in 
question are, but if of a convenient size 
you may certainly lift and pot them, doing 
this in the autumn as soon as the leaves 
have fallen. It is not necessary to lift 
them with a ball, but save the majority of 
the roots. If 12-inch, 14-inch, or 28-inch 
pots are necessary cut the main roots back 
sufficiently so that all will fit inside the 
pot without quite touching the sides. The 
pots should be well drained by placing a 
good layer of crocks in the bottom, and 
over them place a_ sufficiency of flaky 
pieces of loam to keep out the finer par- 
ticles of soil. For compost you need 
nothing but. good fibrous loam with a little 
lime rubble mixed with it. This should be 
worked in amongst the roots and rammed 
firmly as the filling in proceeds. When 
finished, well water and keep quite cool 
till the trees commence growing naturally 
the following spring. The trees may re- 
quire a certain amount of pruning, but 
with regard to this, as well as the lifting 
and potting, ete., you would do well to 
enlist the services of a practical man and 
let him do what is necessary for you. If 
potted.early you should obtain some fruit 
next year. ] 

Melons not setting.—Can you kindly tell 
me what is amiss with my Melon plants? The 
plants are very healthy, they started blossom- 
ing freely ten days ago, the male blossoms, as 
usual, coming first. I have fertilised the 
female blossoms, as I have always done, with 
the aid of a small water-colour paint-brush. 
The blossoms seem to set, but in two or three 
days, the small swelling turns yellow, and 
then drops off. The plants are quite healthy.— 
C. E. BRADNELL. 

[We cannot explain why your Melons 
failed to set, if, when you fertilised the 
female blossoms, you conveyed to them 
with the brush named pollen obtained 
from fully opened male blooms. Omitting 
to do this would in itself be sufficient to 
account for the failure. As a rule, the 
setting of Melons is usually accomplished 
by the simple process of inserting ijn each 
female blossom a male bloom after it has 
become divested of its corolla. If both the 
female and male flowers are fully ex- 
panded setting is at once effected, and if 
the plants are in a healthy condition the 
fruits never fail to swell off. We, there- 
fore, advise you to adopt the method of 
setting mentioned in lieu of the employ- 
ment of a brush.] 

Avple Tom Putt.—I notice that in many 
orchards in this district, the above variety is a 
great favourite, and this season it appears to 
be fruiting profuselv. In the western coun- 
ties, especially in Worcestershire. it was at 
one time planted very largely, and in some of 
the old orchards many trees have been re- 
grafted with it. When the seasons are fayvour- 
able large quantities of fruit are sent to the 
more northern towns, as they are of fair size, 
handsome appearance, and cook well. It is, 
however, from the younger trees that the 
finest fruit is obtained. The skin on the sunny 
side is as bright as that of the Worcester 
Pearmain. The flesh is yellowish, and of 
medium texture, not being too soft to travel if 
carefully packed. It is im season during 
October and November, but will sometimes 
keep good until Christmas if allowed to hang 
on the trees until late. This, however, seldom 
hapvens, as the birds are very fond of it, 
preferring this variety to many others.— 
PG Pe 


Gooseberry Whinham’s Industry.—Apart 
from its value when ripe, Whinham’s Industry 
is a first-rate variety to grow for use in a 
green state. Especially is it valuable ia places 
where large quantities of small, green Goose- 
berries are required for bottling—a practice 
which grows increasingly popular. Whin- 
ham’s Industry is a very prolific variety, and 
is, in addition, a sure and consistent cropper. 
The berries when ripe are of a good size, and 
if not of the highest type of flavour are yet of 
very fair quality.—KIRK. 








VEGETABLES. 


SECURING THE STEMS 
ASPARAGUS. 

Tuts is not practised so often as it should 
be, and yet it should be looked upon as 
one of the most important details con- 
nected therewith. One might go into num- 
bers of gardens during the summer months 
and find the Asparagus quarters some- 
what neglected, the tops bending over. 
Hyen if not partially broken through, they 
are in such a condition that they cannot 
perform their proper functions—viz., 
storing the roots with nutriment for 
another season’s crop. Considering that 
Asparagus is one of the most important 
ot vegetables, it is surprising that it should 
so often be left, as it were, to take care of 
itself, and yet when the season comes 
round the crop is eagerly looked for; in 
fact, when vegetables are scarce it has to 
prove a veritable sheet anchor. 3eing 
truly herbaceous, it is all the more desir- 
able that the growth be well cared for. 
No doubt there are instances of good 
Asparagus being produced annually where 
no securing of the stems is practised, but 
these are more the exception than the rule, 
and position must be greatly in their 
favour, being in this respect well sheltered 
from wind-storms. I have known seasons 
when the tops would have been quite free 
from injury until the summer was far ad- 
vanced, or, indeed, well into autumn be- 
fore any violent storms have occurred, but 
we can never tell what may happen, and 
it is always best to be well prepared. 

The process of staking is not at all diffi- 
cult, and the time it takes is hardly worth 
mentioning. Where the crowns are very 
strong and planted some distance apart, 
these should have a stake placed to them 
individually, taking care that the stakes 
are not thrust into the centres of the 
crowns. In other cases stout stakes may 
be placed at each end of the lines, and a 
few others intermediate down the rows, 
or according to the distance, these being 
for the support of long and slender rods, 
and to which the stems must be tied. 
Another advantage, besides the injury 
from wind-waving, is that by being tied 
upright, direct sunshine and light reach 
the bottom of the stems. Not only estab- 
lished beds, but seedlings should be seen 
to. A By. 


Or 


ONIONS FAILING. 
I sEND a few Onions off a friend’s piece of 
ground. They are still going off, and seem to 
go in small bunches right through the bed. I 
should like to know the cause, and, if pos 
sible, the remedy.—R. S. W. 

[The Onion-fly (Anthomyia ceparum) is 
the cause of your trouble. This insect lays 
its eggs at the base of the young plants 
during April and May, and the grubs, 
when they hatch out, begin feeding on the 
bulbs and burrow into the hearts of the 
plants, which soon begin to fail and finally 
collapse. In the case of a bad attack the 
plants can then be pulled with little or no 
effort from out of the drills, as the roots 
by this time are partially or wholly 
destroyed. When in this condition every 
affected plant should be pulled up 
and burnt. Remedial measures to take 
when there have been previous infesta- 
tions are to sow rather deeper than usual, 
as shallow sowing renders the plants sus- 
ceptible to attack by reason of the base 
of the plants being then either on the sur- 
face of the soil or but little below it. By 
sowing more deeply the vulnerable por- 
tion of the plant is then buried, and for 
this reason it is recommended, when an 
attack is. apprehended, that soil be drawn 
up to the plants on either side of the drills 
so that the “‘ fly’’ is baffled and unable to 
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get at the base. Some practifioners water! ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOOINTY. 


the soil with paraffin and water, others 
strew sand or sawdust saturated with 
paraflin between the rows, but the results 
are not altogether satisfactory. The best 
way when this pest has been troublesome 
is to grow the crop in another part of the 
garden, as far removed from the infected 
aurea as possible, to sow the seed as early 
a5 circumstances permit, and at a rather 
greater depth, so that not only shall the 
base of the plants be lower in the soil, 
but that the outer cuticle shall become 
hardened and less liable to be pierced by 
the insects when the egg-laying period 
arrives. It is also good practice to dig in 
a soil disinfectant or strew sufficient lime 
and salt on the ground to whiten it 
previous to preparing the site. The same 
treatment should be meted out to the old 
bed, and then double dig it, by which 
means all insects, pup, ete., will be 
placed beyond all chance of making their 
escape and doing further mischief. 

It is a well-known fact that plants 
raised in autumn, as well as those raised 
in the early part of the year under glass, 
are seldom attacked, as the bases of the 
plants are too hard and buried too deeply 
forthe insects to get at them, and this 
furnishes the clue as to how best to com- 
bat the pest. In some instances where 
losses have been of a serious nature, 
growers have abandoned outdoor sowing 
und raised the plants during January 
under glass instead. These, when large 
enough, are either pricked off into frames 
or boxes and ‘finally planted out as soon 
as circumstances permit in April. 3y 
these means losses from this cause are 
reduced to a minimum. ] 


$$ 


Runner Beans. — According to present 
prospects the crop of these will be poor in 
this district. The late frost destroyed 
them in many gardens and a second SOW- 
ing had to be made. The dry, hot 
weather has retarded growth, and in 
many places the plants look very starved. 
Those who protected them and have them 
in bloom cannot get the flowers to set, 
however much water they give them. I 
have always been under. the impression 
that when Runners are cut down below 
the seed-leaf they would not grow. This 
year the frost cut many of mine below the 
seed-leaf, and to my astonishment many 
of them threw up a growth from the 
bottom just by the seed. Although the 
plants are weak they are showing bloom 
and have made growths 2 feet long. Where 
the soil is dry it will pay to thoroughly 
moisten the plants, giving an occasional 
soaking of manure-water or sprinkling 
some good artificial manure on the sur- 
face, washing it to the roots. A good 
mulching of anything to retain the 
moisture will also do good.—Dorserr. 

_ Potatoes, effect of frost on.—That was an 
interesting note in a recent issue on frost on 
shrubs, etce., showing how some things suflered 
compared with others. The same thing hap- 
pened with Potatoes. In my garden some 
sorts suffered much more than others although 
growing side by side. I had in a patch four 
sorts—Myatt’s Ashleaf, Duke of York, Express, 
and Sir John Llewellyn. The first was cut 
down close to the ground, Duke of York, by 
its side, suffered less, while the other two 
almost escaped. ‘This appears very odd. The 
reason, I think, is that the foliage of Myatt’s 


Ashleaf, being more cupped and more hairy, 
holds the moisture more.—WEsT SuRREY. 


When to cease cutting Asparagus.—Usu- 
ally, cutting stops: about the third week in 
June; weak beds earlier. From this onwards 
is the time to feed to increase the strength 
of the crowns. I believe during the time cut- 
ting is going on it is best to cut everything, 
both small and large. Some people leave the 
small stuff to grow, but that injures the crop, 
as it weakens the crowns for the next year, 
and instead of having a lot of strong Grass 
there will be many shoots only moderate in 
size. I have always found it best to cut every- 
thing till cutting ceases in June and then feed 
liberally. —E. H. 
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Tue ordinary fortnightly meeting held 
on the above-named date was not up to the 
usual standard. Doubtless to some extent 
the falling off was due to the recent show 
at Holland House, and not a litile also to 
the number of provincial shows held 
during the present month. At the same 
time the exhibition was interesting, and 
many good groups were staged. Among 
hardy plants the outstanding feature was 
that of Phloxes from Lewisham, the finest 
exhibit ever seen of these showy border 
flowers. Next to these the Sweet Peas 
from Lindfield claimed attention, the 
flowers being of exceptional merit. Car- 
nations from Bookham have neyer been 
more finely displayed, and in addition to 
quality some novel shades of colour were 
remarked. Orchids were quite in the 
minority. <A collection of fruit, both -pot- 
grown and gathered, merited high praise. 
But few novelties were seen. 


Hardy flowers.—These were typified in 
their highest excellence by the magnificent 
group of herbaceous Phloxes arranged by 
Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham. 
The group, extending to some 700 square 
feet or 800 square feet, oceupied the 
northern side of the hall opposite the 
entrance, where it attracted by reason of 
richness and diversity. Its extent will be 
better gauged when it is stated that some 
three huge pantechnicons were required to 
bring the plants to the meeting, and 
eertainly nothing so fine has ever been 
seen at an exhibition. We say this in the 
full knowledge of the displays made by 
the Messrs. Jones during recent years at 
Olympia and at the recently-held show at 
Holland House, the present exhibit sur- 
passing these in magnitude if not in 
brilliancy and general effect. The whole 
of the plants were pot-grown, and in view 
of their exacting requirements must have 
been skilfully cultivated for many weeks 
past. The plants were from 2 feet to 
33 feet high each, having three or four 
stems terminated by handsome panicles of 
flowers. We remarked, too, with pleasure 
that the foliage hid the pot, a sure indica- 
tion that the treatment had been of the 
best. The varieties were numerous and 
good and largely modern. In a central 
position was the pure white Frau 
Antoine Buchner, this being flanked on 
either side by equally large groups of the 
salmon-pink and white Blizabeth Camp- 
bell, certainly one of the most beautiful of 
its shade. Other prominent and distinct 
sorts were Tapis Blanc (dwarf, pure 
white), Widar (violet, with white centre), 
Rinjstroom (rich rose), Antoine Mercier 
(mauye, starred white), Dr. Koningshaffer 
(rich scarlet), and Le Mahdi (still one of 
the best of the reddish-violet shades). 
This fine exhibit received, as it justly 
merited, a gold medal. Mr. Amos Perry, 
Enfield, had an excellent display of hardy 
flowers in which many choice Lilies were 
seen. The more telling of these included 
L. odorum (one of the finest of the 
trumpet Lilies), L. Martagon album, L. M. 
dalmaticum, L. pardalinum, L. canadense 
flavum, and others. Romneya Coulteri 
(very handsome and pure) with Del- 
phiniums and Astilbes in. variety were 


~also largely shown. A fine array of Water 


Lilies was also on view. Another excellent 
exhibit of hardy flowers was that from 
Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, 
Hants, in which the finer examples, 
Phloxes, Day Lilies, Alstremerias, 
Astilbes, and others, were bordered by a 
nice variety of Campanula carpatica. In 
this group, too, Crinums were well dis- 
played, a large vase being also filled with 
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the crimson and gold Maryland “jw 
Grass”’ (Spigelia marylandica), 
brilliantly - flowered Potentilla Gihs 
Scarlet—a remarkable bit of colour— 
also remarked. 

Messrs. Wm. Wells, junr., Mersth 
staged herbaceous Phloxes in the eut s 
in the best garden varieties, while f 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Felth 
came a mixed collection of hardy flow 
Liliums, Alstreemerias, Phloxes, Ronn 
Coulteri, Eryngium Olivierianum, 
Platycodon grandiflorum being among 
number. The Guildford Hardy P 
Nursery also contributed hardy floy 
Larkspurs, Yuceas, Campanulas 
variety, and Secabiosa caucasica b 
among the more conspicuous. In ano 
direction Messrs.. Phillips and Tiiy 
Bracknell, Berks, arranged a water Ha 
with the best Marliac Water Lilies, w 
around were many seasonable he} 
flowers. 

Vielas.—-There were two notable ewiiil 
of these popular flowers. The collec 
from Mr. Howard H. Crane, Highg 
London, N., included not only a re 
sentative gathering of these flowers, 
an equally delightful lot of the even) n 
dainty and fascinating Violettas, in wl 
this exhibitor specialises. Character 
by exceeding dwarfness, freedom 
flowering, and in many instances deli 
ful fragrance, it is little wonder these 
favour. Some of the more distinct y 
Canary Gold, Estelle (yellow and wh 
Sweetness (a dainty white flower y 
yellow eye), Rock Orange, Mollie, 
Rock Yellow (all of rich yellow shade 
quite distinct), with Cynthia (mau 
and WHileen (deep blue). The Violas, 
from Mr. Crane were also in consider: 
variety. The other group came f 
Messrs. Carter Page and Co., Lon 
Wall, E.C., and was confined to Vio 
The flowers were fresh and in g) 
variety, the arrangement also, as in 
previously-named display, being excell 
Some of the more distinct were Wir 
more LBGedder (rich deep blue), W. 
Woodgate (a delightful mingling of « 
blue and lavender), King of Bron 
Mauve Queen, Bute (yellow), J 
Lawrence (white), Maggie Mott (popr 
by reason of fragrance, soft mauve colc 
ing, and freedom: of flowering), Kitty J 
(also mauve), and Lizzie (white i 
yellow). 

Trees and shrubs.—The only exhibit 
these came from Mr. Ll. R. Russell, Ri 
moid, and consisted of tree and bi 
Ivies in green and variegated forms 
well- grown examples, the pictures 
looking Aralia mandschuriana fo 












argenteis, together with Buddleias of 


variabilis type, Ceanothuses,- and ot 
plants of interest being also shown. 
nice example of Erythrina Orista-gi 
just starting to flower was also remark 

Roses. — Much the best group ¢a 
from Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, € 
chester. Some of the best stands Ww! 
composed of the rich yellow Rayon d* 
Sunburst, Irish Fireflame, British Qué 
(fine white), Melody (a pleasing thow 
pale yellow sort), Sheilagh Wilson (f 
single crimson), Rosomane N. Thomas 
coppery-pink hue, which, with its Tf 
bronzy shoots and leafage, was quite 
attraction). Rev. J...H. Pembert 
Havering-atte-Bower, Essex, showed fre’ 
of Pemberton’s White Rambler, 2 2 
seedling variety of the multiflora ty) 
having pyramidally - inclined panicles 
flowers erectly disposed. Of consideral 
freedom of flowering, it should pre 
useful in the garden by way of cont 
with other sorts, or for decoration 
gently forced. As shown, however, t 
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Nigers are not pure white. Messrs. W. 
ordes and Krause, Witley, Godalming, 







howed Some good vases of Roses, of 
hich Mme. Herriot, the fine  pink- 
jjowered Willowmere, and the intense 






'jmson-flowered Chateau de Clos Vogueot 
Sere the best. That last named is of 
‘/most blackish crimson—a fine rose for 
\irden effect. 

| Greenhouse plants.—In this department 
Nessrs. J. Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
‘gelsea, showed a very fine. group of 
‘Manum Wendlandi, the examples, of 
feet or 6 feet high, terminated by huge 
\nicles of the mauye-blue flowers. Thus 
‘own, the plant is of the highest merit. 
‘oxinias ‘of a moderately good strain 
“ere staged by Messrs. William Cutbush 
ad Sons, Highgate, N. Colonel the Rt. 








“on. Mark Lockwood, LDishop’s Hall, 
omiford, sent a collection of about one 


mdred species and varieties of Fuchsias 
single and double, ancient and modern, 
well as hardy and tender sorts. The 
eat heat of the preceding week had ob- 
ously tried the plants badly. <A collee- 
‘m of Ferns from Messrs. H. B. May and 
ms, Edmonton, included a nice lot of 
\rdy and exotic kinds, the former em- 
‘acing a goodly number of the more 
|avily-crested Scolopendriums; together 
th such good and distinct sorts as Poly- 
‘chum aculeatum  gracillimum Druer yi 
d Athyrium Goringianum tricolor. In 
‘8 Same group the finer of the more re- 
Jatly introduced Nephrolepises were 
Own in company with Crotons. and 
ocasias. 
Sarnations.—These were represented by 
under, Perpetual-flowering, and Mal- 
uison varieties, the first, whether re- 
‘rded culturally or otherwise, demon- 
vating the highest skill. It was here, 
feed, that Mr. James Douglas, Great 
okham, excelled. There was probably 
score or so of vases each with its com- 
ment of high-class flowers. The group 
$s rich in buff and apricot shades and 
Hove 3 of almost orange tone. Of these 
. Robert Morton (orange), Mrs. Griffith 
‘es (buff), and Elizabeth Shiffner were 
» best. Miss Rose Josephs is a novelty 
eolour, Mr. Douglas describing it as 
htique rose.’’ Hercules (maroon-crim- 
), Bookham White, and Robert 
‘rkeley (perhaps the largest, best 
“med, and richest of scarlets) hb other 
tables in a splendid lot. Mr. CG. Engle- 
tn, Saifron Walden, had a capital dis- 
yY of Perpetual- flowering sorts, the 
ses of Carola and Scarlet Carola being 
vellent. In addition,, we remarked 
lite Wonder, Pioneer, - Lady Meyer 
nk), Sunstar (yellow), Elektra, and My 
‘Se In a large group from Sir 
‘niel Gooch, Bart., Hylands Park, the 
-Imaison kinds were much in evidence, 
neess of Wales (pink) being one of the 
re prominent. This variety, indeed, 
hinated the group, while R. F. Felton, 


‘Kado, Oriflamme, Snowstorm, and 
rola of the Perpetual-flow ering group 
te well shown. 
weet Peas.—Two exhibitors staged 


$e in quantity, the finer flowers coming 
m Mr. James Box, Lindfield, whose 
Dly-filled vases made an excellent dis- 
y. In all, some fifty varieties were set 
King Mauve, James Box (rich salmon), 
inge Perfection, King White, Edna May 
proved- (white), Thomas 
‘tks Tey (purple and mauve), Dobbie’s 
’am, and Lady Evelyn Byre (pink) 
‘Ng some of the best. The other exhibit 
fs from Mr. H. Eckford, Wem, Salop, 
‘© arranged his flowers in baskets, a 


Stevenson; 





le length being thus occupied. We 
“ught the basket display was at the ex- 
ise of the Peas. 

‘ladioli.—we have never seen these 
Te finely displayed at an early July 
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show, and the full table of them from 
Messrs. James Kelway and Sons, Lang- 
port, attracted considerable attention. 
The primulinus hybrids were a feature of 
the group. Perhaps the most distinct in 
the group was Eldorado (award of merit), 
whose widely expanding, lemon-yellow 
flowers were heavily blotched with crim- 
son-red on the lower petals. Rose of July 
and Christine Margaret Kelway (pink and 
crimson) were other good sorts in a grand 
lot. 

Fruit and vegetables.—The fruit was 
well represented by a collection of pot- 
grown and gathered fruits from Mrs. 
Maldwin Drummond, Cadland Park, 
Southampton, and included Melons, 
Black and White Grapes, Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, and Apricots in plenty, Cherries 
of sorts and of the finest description, ex- 
cellent ‘ Raspberries and Strawberries, 
Figs, Filberts, superb Black, White, and 
Red Currants, Newberries, Loganberries, 
and the like. Of the more attractive, the 


dishes of Apple Beauty of Bath call for 
special remark, being, of large, uniform 


size and brilliant colouring. Of Black 
Currant Boskoop Giant, cut shoots were 
shown laden with the finest fruits. Mr. 
Hriec Hambro, Hayes, had a small stand of 
Cherries, Gooseberries, Currants, and 
Strawberries. In a corner group, Messrs. 
William Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 
displayed Apricots, Cherries, Peaches, 
Nectarines, and other fruits in pots. Figs 
3rown Turkey and White Marseilles were 
excellent. 

Orchids.—These were not strongly 
represented, though there were one or two 
notable exhibits in specimen form. Of 
these, the splendid example of Cattleya 
Warscewiczi, from Mr. J. Gurney Fowler, 


and Odontoglossum Pescatorei, from 
Elizabeth Lady Lawrence, both gained 
cultural commendations. Messrs. Sander 
and Son, St. Albans, showed Cattleyas, 
Stanhopeas, Odontoglossums, Lelio- 
Cattleyas, and Sypripediums. From 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, came 


superbly flowered examples of Cattleya 
Gaskelliana alba, Odontiodas, Dendrobium 
Dalhousianum, Odontoglossum Williamsi, 
and Cattleya Rex among others. Messrs. 
Florrie and Black, Slough, also contri- 
buted -well-flowered plants of Cattleya 
Gaskelliana alba, Messrs. J.. A. and A. 
MacBean, Cooksbridge, contributing 
Cattleyas and Odontiodas in variety. 

A full list of the certificated plants and 





medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 

Royal Horticultural Society’s Forced 
Bulb Show.—The Council of the Royal 


Horticultural Society will offer (subject to 
the general rules of the Society) prizes 
presented to them by the General Bulb 
Growers’ Society at Haarlem, at the 
bulb show on March 9th and 10th, 1915 
Six classes are open to amateurs: (a) 
Eighteen Hyacinths, distinct; 1st prize, 
gold medal and £3 3s. (b) Twelve 
Hyacinths, distinct; 1st prize, silver-gilt 
medal and £2 2s.. (c) Six Hyacinths, dis- 


tinct; Ist prize, silver medal and £11s. (d) 
Hight pans containing Hyacinths, ten 


roots of one variety in each pan; 1st prize, 
gold medal and £3 3s.. (e) Four pans con- 
taining Hyacinths, ten roots of one variety 
in each pan; 1st prize, silver-gilt medal 
and £2 2s. (f) The-finest decorative dis- 
play -of Hyaeinths, -to- be-staged onthe 
floor; 1st prize, gold medal and £3 3s. The 
class for trade growers is for the finest 
decorative display of Hyacinths, to be 
staged on the floor; special prize, silver 
cup of the General Bulb Growers’ Society 
of Haarlem, Holland; ist prize, gold 


medal. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the secretary, Royal Horticultural 
Society. 
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SOUTHERN COUD 

Wail trees.—These are ag 
much time, as tying and tacking in of 
young wood, washing the foliage, and 
watering are demanding regular attention. 
A stand-pipe connected .with ‘the main 
and a large tank of several thousand 
gallons capacity greatly assists in the per- 
formance of the last-named operation. 
Secondary ‘growths on Apricots require 
stopping, and as the fruit now needs to be 
exposed as fully as possible a. frequent 
pressing of the foliage on one side not only 


WORK. 


NTIES. 
ain taking up 


admits of that end being achieved, but 
seryes to render the ripening more 
thorough than when the fruit is partially 
or wholly shaded. Karwigs are not 
troublesome as in some localities, but bees 
and wasps exact a heavy toll of the 
fruit. In the first instance, to keep a 


less number of hives is the only remedy, 
but in the second, nests within a radius of 
nearly a mile are searched for and 
destroyed. Upwards. of 300 nests were 
accounted for last year, yet Queen wasps 
have never been so numerous as they were 
this season. 

Fruit gathering.—This still absorbs a 
good deal of time and labour, and will do 
so until the gathering of soft fruit is com- 
pleted. Currants, Raspberries, and Logan- 
berries are now in the right condition for 
bottling, and must be gathered in a dry 
state as well as for the making of jelly 


and preserve. Owing to the drought 
Black Currants are small and not very 
juicy. _ As soon as the gathering of late 


Strawberries is over for the season the 
trimming of the plants and cleaning of the 


beds will be proceeded with, leaving the 
shortest of the litter to act as a muléh 
until there is a rain of several hours’ 
duration, 


Cabbages for spring cutting.—Prepara- 
tion for the sowing of the first lot of seed 
is now going: forward, this consisting in 
manuring and well digging the plot where 
the plants are to be raised. Seeing the 
soil is so exceptionally dry, not only the 
drills but the whole plot will be 
thoroughly watered unless rain falls in the 
interval. The situation is open, sunny, 
and well drained, the latter an important 
matter when a damp winter has to be eon- 
tended with, as many of the plants remain 
in the drills until spring comes round. The 
first sowing is made on or about the 28th 
of this month, and the second on or about 
August 12th. From the first sowing nice 
heads are available towards the latter end 
of February or early in March in normal 
seasons. Harbinger is chiefly relied on for 
the earliest supply, Ellam’s Harly, April, 
Matchless, and Flower of Spring forming 
a good succession. A good dressing of 
wood ashes applied before drawing the 
drills tends to deter ‘“ fly’ from attacking 
the young plants. -Until the plants are up 
and out of harm’s way water will have to 
be regularly afforded. As mentioned in a. 
previous note, these early Cabbages will 
succeed Strawberries. 

Parsley.—The last sowing for the season 
will now take place, and as a border can- 
not well be spared an open piece of ground 


facing south has been chosen instead. 
When large enough the plants will be 


thinned, which will strengthen those left 
and enable them to resist winter weather 
better than if all are left huddled up 
together in the drills. Plants which are 
affording daily gatherings need watering 
occasionally to prevent premature seeding. 

Lettuces and Endive.—Seed in suflicient 
quantity’ to afford a liberal autumn 
supply must now be sown, and the same 
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care and attention fiaid the preparation of 
the seed-bed, the sowing of the seed, and 
the plants after they are up, as for spring 
Cabbage. 

Shailots and Garlic.—The foliage having 
died away the bulbs are being lifted and 
Jaid out in full sun to finish. When quite 
dry they will be put away in the Onion 
store. 

Planting.—Never has the planting of 
Broccoli and other winter crops been 
carried out under more trying conditions, 
and although well watered, the plants, 
due to the great heat experienced during 
the past few weeks, appear to be 
incapable of making much headway. There 
is yet much to be done in this direction, 
but until sufficient rain again falls to 
moisten the land it is impossible to insert 
a dibber. The only and the best thing to 
do is, as far as circumstances permit, to 
keep the hoe going amongst plants already 
set out, with a view to obtaining a layer 
of loose soil on top to serve as a mulch. 
Until planting can be completed plants 
still in the seed-beds must in no wise be 
neglected and allowed to get dry at the 
roots. 

French Beans and Carrots. — The last 
sowings for the season will now be made 
of both on borders facing south. The pro- 
duce of the former is most useful in 
autumn, when shooting parties are being 
held, and the latter for drawing in a small 
and fresh condition during the winter. 
Magnum Bonum is a good variety of 
French Bean for sowing now, and Early 
Gem an excellent Carrot for the purpose 
mentioned. 

Rose-budding.—A few stocks are being 
budded with favourite varieties. These 


come in useful for making good losses 
from death, or when existing trees 


begin to fail and give poor returns. The 
greatest difficulty is to obtain stocks, as 
hedgerows have long since been almost 


depleted. Being in a dilemma last spring, 
owing to three vacancies unexpectedly 


occurring, they were filled with dwarf 
plants, each of which possessed an extra 
strong shoot upwards of 6 feet in length. 
These were cut down to a height of 5 feet, 
and all buds except three at the top re- 
moved. Irom the buds left strong 
growths resulted, which flowered well. It 
was only by making a close inspection of 
the stems that it could be seen they were 
not Briars. 

Schizanthus wisetonensis.—This and 
other varieties should be sown now if 
plants to flower very early next year are 
required. If not, the first sowing may be 
delayed for another fortnight. Another 
sowing made in mid-August will supply 
plants to succeed the foregoing, and prove 
valuable when masses of one kind of 
flowering plant are required for the 
decoration of greenhouses, ete. The 
variety mentioned above is the best to 
grow when nice compact plants’ in 
5-inch and 6-inch pots are desired for 
house decoration or similar purposes. 

Hydrangea japonica.—Cuttinges to the 
number of several dozen have been taken 
and inserted in small pots and placed 
wher2 a rather close atmosphere and 
moderate amount of warmth are ayail- 
able in which to strike. These will form 
a succession to the earlier-struck batches 
of plants. When i1oeted they will be 
shifted into 5-inech pots—a size in which 
they prove invaluable for house decora- 
tion—and when established stood outdoors 
to allow of wood. and buds becoming 
thoroughly hardened. 

Liliums.—A good batch of plants of L. 
speciosum in yariety, the buds on which 
are fast developing, has been taken in- 
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doors to flower. These will now be 
assisted with weak doses. of manure- 
water. Since May these plants have been 


standing outdoors. 

Early Cinerarias.—The final potting of 
these, if required to be in flower by the 
end of the year, must be no longer delayed. 
Two types of plants being in request at 
that time for the furnishing of rooms— 
7.e., Compact examples in inch pots, and 
larger specimens in 7-inch and 8-inch pots— 
the more robust of the plants are shifted 
into the latter, and those of dwarfer habit 
into pots of the size first named. For 
some time to come they will be kept in 
frames facing north and shaded. On dewy 
nights the lights are drawn off and put on 
again in the morning. When there is no 
likelihood of dew falling the plants are 
well syringed instead. 

Balsams and Celosia pyramidalis.— 
30th of these, fast advancing towards the 
flowering stage, need every assistance in 
the shape of manurial waterings, which 
must not be administered at a too great 
strength, otherwise the roots will perish 
and the plants collapse. Until they are in 
flower the syringe must be plied ° freely 
amongst them to prevent an outbreak of 
thrip and red-spider, and to keep the 
plants as dwarf as possible they must 
have a position as close as possible to the 
roof glass, without actually coming into 
contact with it. When the flowers and 
plumes begin to develop they will then be 
arranged with other flowering subjects in 
the show-house, and which they, in a no 
small measure, will assist in beautifying. 

A. W. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit — Apricots. — As_ these 
are now swelling fast, a sharp look out 
must be kept for woodlice, as these pests 
often damage the best fruits. Thorotghly 
syringe the foliage two or three times a 
week before the fruits ripen in order to 
keep the trees clean. 

Apple and Pear trees that are bearing 
heavy crops should be thinned of all un- 
necessary fruits, for over-cropping not 
only spoils the size and quality of the 
fruit, but also injures the prospects of a 
reasonable crop the following year. When 
thinning the fruits the character of the 
individual variety should be studied, for 
in the case of a small fruiting kind a 
larger number may be allowed to develop 
than should be permitted with larger 
varieties. 

Strawberries.—No time should be lost 
in preparing the ground for new beds. It 
should be trenched or double dug, incor- 
porating a liberal amount of good manure 
between the two spits. The ground should 
be made firm by treading before planting. 
Well rooted runners may be planted at 
once, a suitable distance being 2 feet 
between the rows and 1 foot apart in the 
rows. In the following season after the 
fruits have been gathered every alternate 
plant should be removed. When planting, 
make the soil about the plants very firm, 
and leave a small hollow in the soil around 
each plant so that water can be con- 
veniently applied to the roots. AS soon as 
the fruit has been cleared from established 
beds cut off the runners and remove all 
rubbish and litter from the rows. Stir the 
surface of the soil with the flat hoe to 
destroy weeds and loosen the ground. 


Melons.—Continue to set the flowers of 
these in houses and frames, and water 
with liquid manure when the fruits start 
swelling. Peaches must never be allowed 
to suffer from drought. Afford liquid 
manure and other stimulants to late trees 
carrying heavy crops, and yentilate the 
houses freely. 
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Late Grapes. — Damp _ the hoy 
thoroughly several times daily, especia 
during hot, sunny weather, and wh 
borders are outside and in, mulch pb 
with short manure. The outside bor 
may require more water than the ings 
one, especially if fully exposed to the su 

Mignonette which is intended 
autumn and winter flowering is n 
making rapid growth. The plants now 
a cold-frame at the back of a north 
are syringed daily during bright weath 
occasionally placing a little soot in 
water. As the pots become filled w 
roots, weak liquid manure will be gijy 
about twice a week. Batches of la 
plants will be repotted in a compost ¢ 
sisting of good fibrous loam two pai 
leaf-soil and manure from a spent Mu 
room-bed one part, silver sand and mor 
rubble one part. The pots should be Ww 
drained as Mignonette requires an ab 
dance of water. 

Browallias, raised in the spring = 
grown on under ordinary greenhouse ¢ 
ditions, are on the point of flowering. 
portion of the plants required to blo 
early in the autumn has had the grow 
pinched back to below the flower buds, a 
as soon as they have broken into groy 
again they will be shifted into 6-inch po 


Cannas.—Continue to feed these lib! 
ally, especially those that are throw: 
up their flower-spikes. If good specim« 
are required for the autumn there is s 
time to pot those that have flowered 
small pots. Pots 9 inches in diameter ; 
suitable, and firm potting is essenti 
These plants will develop flower-spil 
from the growths at the base. Plants o 


Primula sinensis that were potted i 
3-inch pots should now be ready for shi 
ing into 6-inch pots. This Primula shou 
never be allowed to become root-bound 
small pots. A suitable compost consists 
good fibrous loam and leaf-mould in eqi 
parts, adding a little manure from a sp¢ 
Mushroom-bed and some silver sand. 
potting, place the plant just deep enow 
to allow aslight covering of soil over the+ 
ball, and make the soil moderately firm 
the pots. The pots should be placed or 
bed of ashes in an unheated frame, a 
shaded from bright sunshine... They W 
have to be watered with great care, a’ 
for some time after repotting rather ¢ 
on the side of under-watering than givi 
too much. Ventilate the frames early 
the morning to prevent the plants beco 
ing drawn and weakly in growth. All 
plenty of room between each plant, 4 
turn them round occasionally. Pinch — 
any flower-spikes that may appear in ord 
that the plants may be kept growing. 

Cyclamens.—If last season’s plants ha 
been kept with a view to their bloomi 
in winter, these should now be turned 0 
of their pots, the greater part of the 0 
soil shaken from the roots, and the cor 
repotted into clean pots of the same S$! 
or one size larger. After repotting, pla 
the plants near to the glass in an unheat) 
frame. Syringe them every morning 4) 
evening. Do not ventilate the frame t 
freely or apply much water to the rod 
until growth has recommenced, when th: 
may be treated in the same manner as t! 
seedlings raised last autumn. 


Schizanthus.—Another sowing will no 
be made in order to raise plants for sprit 
flowering. S. Wisetonensis, 8. retusa 
and S. pinnatus are admirable subjects f 
the decoration of the conservatory ‘ 
greenhouse. Care must be taken to S0 
the seeds thinly, as any overcrowding ! 
the start will result in failure. When tl 


















seedlings are large enough to handl 
transfer them to pots er shallow pans, 4 
place them in a ceol frame as near to 
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ese plants during their early stages of 
owth consists of rich fibrous loam, a 
nall amount of half-decayed leaf-mould, 
‘hd a moderate quantity of coarse silver 
| ind. 

} Sweet Peas.—To keep Sweet Peas in 
‘pod condition it is necessary to give 
quid-‘manure or some other suitable 
}imulant frequently. This is best applied 
\, the evening. The seed pods also must 
vs kept picked off. 


) Pinks having passed out of bloom should 
Lyye the flower-stalks removed. The pre- 
‘mt is a suitable time to propagate these 
ants by taking cuttings (or pipings, as 
“ey are sometimes called) and inserting 
‘em under handlights or in a cold-frame 
“‘aced under a north wall or hedge. For 
meral purposes this method is to be pre- 
vred to layering, though With choice 
irieties, layering may be the more reli- 
de. 

~Roses should have all faded flowers re- 
‘eyed as soon as possible. Where there 
‘e no flower-buds on the stem they should 
: cut off to the first good bud below the 
ywer. If dry, give copious supplies of 
ater and a little guano, and the second 
ooming will be almost as good as the 
ost. The time for budding Roses must 
spend on the condition of the stocks and 
1 the season, but generally the next fort- 
ght will be found a suitable time. 
‘owery weather is favourable for Rose- 
jidding, and should the weather after the 
‘ids are inserted be hot and dry they 
ust be frequently sprayed with clear 
ter. Roses are propagated readily 
om euttings, and a great many varieties 
“eceed better on their own roots. The 
oots root well in an old spent hotbed, 
‘id should be shaded from bright sun- 
Jine. Since writing my last notes we 
ive been favoured with a nice rain, and 
€ planting of Broccoli and other winter 
‘teens will now be completed. 


Brussels Sprouts.—Strong, estdblished 
ants have been earthed up and the soil 
ade firm about them to prevent the wind 
Owing them about. 


Celery.—The Celery-fly has made its ap- 
arance, and constant hand-picking and 
equent applications of soot are necessary 
Keep it in check. The earliest plants 
-@ now large enough for earthing up, but 
fore doing this see that the plants are in 
thoroughly moist condition at the roots 
id that the tops are dry. Harthing up is 
st important, for the crop is liable to 
- Tuined if the work is done in a careless 
imner. If the plants are tied previous 
earthing up care must be taken that 
ey are not tied so tightly as to prevent 
e inner leaves developing. Earthing up 
‘ould be done gradually—at intervals of 
out ten days—but the progress of the 
ats will be the best guide as to when 
re soil is necessary. 
‘Geleriac. — Continue to give copious 
uerings, especially of weak liquid- 
inure when obtainable. Remove the 
ort outer leaves or any side shoots that 
Ay appear, also any unnecessary shoots 
at develop towards the base of the 
2m. 
Asparagus beds must be kept free from 
arse weeds, this necessitating hand- 
eding periodically. The Asparagus 
owths should be supported with stakes, 
th string stretched between them. In 
Y weather thorough soakings of water 
d stimulants are invaluable. 


/Peas.—The latest sowing of Peas should 
given liberal treatment from the begin- 
og, thinning them out well whilst small 
a precaution against mildew. The 
akes for these should be as strong as 
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possible, and they should be pushed well 
into the ground, as the autumn winds 
often prove injurious, 

Endive sown a month ago is now ready 
for planting out. A final sowing of Bata- 
vian Endive will now be made to give sup- 
plies through the winter months. 

Lettuce.—Small sowings of suitable 
varieties will now be made once a week 
until the end of August. EF. W. GaALop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Hard-wooded plants are gradually dis- 
appearing from the majority of places, but 
where they are yet grown they May now 
be safely placed outside. It is not always 
convenient to plunge hard-wooded plants 
to the pot-rims in ashes, but where it is 
possible to do so it is greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the plants, as it not only keeps 
the roots cool, but lessens the labour of 
watering, and, in the event of wind, 
steadies the plants. One point is worth 
remembering, and that is, that casual rain- 
fall must not be considered to be all that 
the plants require. On the contrary, it is 
necessary to inspect the plants regularly. 
Partial shade is recommended for 
Camellias, otherwise the foliage may be 
affected by the direct rays of the sun. 
Azaleas may be fully exposed, but it is 
necessary to see that the roots, by plung- 
ing or otherwise, are kept cool. ‘The 
general run of hard-wooded plants may be 
given similar treatment. 


Stove plants. — During the present 
scarcity of rain-water the customary 
syringing has been discontinued, and the 
necessary moisture is provided by damp- 


ing the floors and_ stages. Hanging- 
baskets, where there is headroom, are 
always attractive, and among suitable 


subjects for this purpose may be men- 
tioned the various forms of Torenia. «A 
variety which I used to like was the old- 
fushioned T. asiatica, of the easiest possi- 
ble culture, but which has now been super- 
seded by newer sorts. Dipladenias, now 
coming into bloom, will be showy, and are 
benetited by occasional waterings of quite 
weak soot-water. Cuttings of Acalyphas 
root readily now, and soon form useful 
little plants for small vases. Jasminum 
gracillimum is attractive the year through, 
but to see it at its best the variety really 
requires to be planted out. Fires at pre- 
sent are being dispensed with, but, at the 
same time, a fire is always ready laid in 
the event of a change of weather. 
Throughout July and August, however, it 
is only rarely that recourse has to be 
had to fire-heat, and the house is well 
damped and shut early. 
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Late Grapes.—These are still the better 
of a little fire-heat, even if the nights are 
a trifle warm. It is better to give_a little 
extra heat just at the present time and 
hurry the crop along than to use more fuel 
at a later period when the sun-heat begins 
to decline. To the latter practice may be 
attributed some of the trouble which is 
occasionally experienced in finishing late 
Grapes satisfactorily. The berries will 
how be swelling freely in the majority of 
cases, and an occasional dose of a quick- 
acting stimulant may safely be given from 
this time until colouring begins. Occa- 
sionally the substitution of manure-water, 
fairly well diluted, is recommended. 

Early-flowering Fuchsias have now been 
cut back in order that the plants may pro- 
duce cuttings. 'These will be freely pro- 
duced early in August, at which time they 
strike quickly and make good stuff for 
next season’s early flowering. The young 
plants are kept moving very quietly 
throughout the winter, the treatment 
given to herbaceous Calceolarias suiting 
them perfectly. Now is a good time to 
sow Calceolarias, although sowing may be 
delayed until the middle of the month. 
The seeds are sown in pots placed in a 
cold frame and covered with sheets of 
glass. ‘lo be successful with Calceolarias, 
cool treatment is essential. 


Regal Pelargoniums.—The hot weather 
has been all in favour of ripening the wood 
of these showy plants which have been 
fully exposed. Cuttings of stout growths 
will soon be available, and a few of the 
better varieties will be treated as “ cut- 
backs,’’ put into smaller pots and gradu- 
ally potted on until at flowering-time next 
spring they will be in 9-inch pots. Such 
plants, if the individual flowers are not 
so large, are very useful and last over a 
long period. For winter blooming a batch 
of Zonal Pelargoniums now on an ash bed 
is receiving liquid manure from time to 
time. The flower-buds are picked off as 
they appear, and any straggling shoots are 
shortened back. 

Hardy flower borders.—In the case of 
many usually tall-growing things growth 
has been much curtailed, owing to the ab- 
sence of rain. An exception to this has 
been noted in Romneya Coulteri, which, 
evidently suited by the prevailing condi- 
tions, is much taller and more robust than 
has been the case for some years. The 
display of hardy flowers grows increas- 
ingly attractive, Sea Hollies being note- 
worthy just at present, while Trises, Pinks, 
Heucheras, Tradescantias, Stenactis, 
Peonies, Hoteia japonica, and many others 
add variety. Mention may be made of 














SOMETHING NEW. 


Hyacinth is so famous. 
18, 
19: 


Daintily tinted spikes. 
23. Bees’ Miniature Red 
24. Bees’ Miniature Pink 


colours. 


Copies will be posted in 

due course to all Bees’ 

customers, but others 

should send now, as. 

the first colour edition 
cannot be reprinted. 
Gratis and post free, 

Write to-day, 


BULBS FROM BEES. 
Coloured Winter-flowering Hyacinths. 


Last_ year Bees Ltd. introduced to their customers—for the first time 
treated Holland grown Hyacinths in several colours for planting in Aug 
ber to flower at Christmas time, and the innovation has been a huge 
can now have the fine large-Howered Hyacinths in bloom with the Early Romans 
Besides this there is a nice selection of 1g 


Hyacinths, which are in effect Coloured Early Roman Hyacinths. 
Christmas flowering Hyacinths do well in fibre or ordinary soil. 
Large Xmas Hyacinths. 


These will produce fine s 


Bees’ Xmas Red, very bright 
Bees’ Xmas Pink, a lovely shade 

Each variety, 5d. each; 3 for ls. 2d. 3 4s. per dozen. 
Miniature Coloured Hyacinths. 


For cutting and for room decoration there is nothing better, 


25. Bees’ Miniature White 

Each variety, 1s. 8d. doz. ; 12s, 100, 
Bees’ New Bulb Catalogue has an exquisitely coloured 
Hundreds of different varieties of flowers are depicted in all the glory of their natural 


—specially 
ust and Septem- 
success, You 


colour in the Miniature Winter Flowering 
All these 


pikes of large bells in the lovely colours for which the Dutch 


20, Bees’ Xmas White, snowy white 
22. Bees’ Xmas Blue, fine rich blue 


26. Bees’ Miniature Lavender 
27. Bees; Miniature Blue 
28. Bees’ Miniature Mixed 


picture On every page, 
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Woodruff, and which, by reason of its 
light and graceful sprays, is valuable for 
associating with Sweet Peas, which are 
now plentiful, and, as yet, not suffering 
to any great extent from the dry weather. 
An outbreak of yellow streak was noticed 
in a solitary clump during the week.’ The 
entire clump was uprooted and burned at 
once. The hoe is put through the borders 
as often as time permits, and the needful 
ties are added from time to time as be- 
comes necessary. 

Roses.—<A little syringing in isolated 
cases has become needful owing to slight 
attacks of aphis. This pest, contrary to 
expectation, has not been troublesome in 
these gardens, and in the above instances 
a few forcible syringings with clear water 
will most probably be all that is required. 


A little disbudding has been done. Even 
when Rose blooms are merely used for 
cutting, disbudding to some extent pays, 


for not only are the blooms better, but 
they can be taken with a greater length of 
stem, and, in any case, the buds have 
generally to be sacrificed when cutting. 
Lady Hillingdon, Mrs. A. Tate, Francois 
Dubreuil, Mme. A. Chatenay, Dean- Hole, 
©. Testout, and, especially, large pieces of 


that free-flowering and sweetly-scented 
Rose, Zephirin Drouhin, are very free. 


The last, from its thornless character, is a 
favourite with ladies. 

Hardy fruit.—The heavy labour involved 
in watering wall-trees and young trees on 
dwarfing stocks in the open has been im- 
perative during the week. When the 
necessary water has to be conveyed from a 
distance, the work is further prolonged, 
but every effort has been made to supply 
each tree with water commensurate with 
its wants. A gratifying feature in the 
case of Plums up to the present time is the 
almost total absence of fly, which usually 
gives some trouble and causes additional 
work in respect of syringing. Nectarines 
are now practically free from blister, and 
the young foliage is healthy and clean. 
The trees have been well syringed in order 
to dislodge the blistered foliage, which has 
been gathered and destroyed. The 

Strawberry crop is, on the whole, fairly 
satisfactory, the berries, if smaller than 
usual, being firm and highly coloured. If 
rain comes the late varieties will 
apparently be more satisfactory than the 
mid-season kinds. Preparations are being 
made to secure runners, a large number 
being required. During the week, Red, 
White, and Black Currants and Rasp- 
berries haye had the open ends of their 
respective permanent wire - netting 
enclosures covered with cotton-nets. The 
summer growths of Loganberries, of which 
the crop is heavier than usual, have been 
regulated and tied in. 

Vegetable garden.—Owing to the pres- 
sure of watering, but little has been done 
among vegetables during the week. At 
intervals, however, it has been possible to 
run the hoe through a number of growing 
crops, to clean and secure the growths in 
Asparagus beds, and to thin finally seed- 
ling Onions. These now stand approxi- 
mately 5 inches apart, and, not having 
been interfered with by maggot, will in 
all probability make useful bulbs which 
will keep well. Shallots may be har- 
vested at any time, and if a scarcity is 
anticipated a few of the smaller Cloves, 


when - ripened -thoroughly; may be re- 
planted. These, by the end of October, 
or a little later, make useful stuff for 


pickling, and come in very useful. 
W. McGurroa, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge uf corres- 
pondents follow these rules; All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EvIToR of GARDENING, 
63, Lvincolv’s Inn Fields, London,.\ W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LIsHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query ts sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
umediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming’ fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Dahlias failing (P.)—Your plants are being 
eaten by earwigs, which are very partial to 
Dahlias. The only way of destroying them is 
by trapping them, or, as they are night 
feeders, by catching them after dark. The 
best traps are the hollow stems of Sunflowers 
or Broad Beans, from which they may be 
blown into a pail of boiling water. Small 
garden pots filled with Moss and placed on the 
top of stakes also form good traps. In fact, 
anything in which the earwigs can hide during 
the day is useful. 

Staking Dahlias (D.)—In staking Dahlias 
do not tie them up by drawing all the shoots 
tightly to one stake, for this mode gives them 
an unnatural and ugly appearance, and when 
strong winds prevail the whole are frequently 
blown down together. It is a much more 
effectual and better looking plan to use four 
or five moderate-sized stakes for each plant, 
to which tie the branches out; this has the 
double advantage of improving their appear- 
ance and letting light and air through the 
plants, which keeps them, if thinned out, 
dwarf and strong. Water must be given ‘iber- 
ally when the ground is at all dry, or they 
will receive a very severe check. If grown in 
beds by themselves the whole surface of the 
soil should be mulched over with 3 inches of 
rotten manure; if in borders amongst other 
plants, a space ought to be mulched round 
each Dahlia as far as the roots extend. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Wistaria not starting (M.)—The treatment 
given to your Wistarias could not have been 
improved upon, and we think it very probable 
you will find that they will yet start away ina 
satisfactory manner, for after transplanting 
we have had them stand completely dormant 
till midsummer was past, when they broke out 
freely and grew rapidly. True, ours were 
lifted from the open ‘ground, and, therefore, 
a much greater check was inflicted on them 
than if simply turned out of pots. Still, as 
yours are rather old plants -they may have 
been to a certain extent starved and the roots 
cramped, and very likely the minor ‘rootlets 
are now active; if so, it will soon be seen in 
the buds pushing. We should certainly not cut 
back such. plants as you describe. The minor 
shoots often die back a little; it is the plump 
buds at the base thereof whence the new 
growth is pushed out. 


FRUIT. 


Black Currants (Reader G.I.)—Without see- 
ing your Black Currant bushes it is very diffi- 
cult for us to advise you, but from what you 
say we should imagine that there is too much 
old wood in the bushes. If this is so, then all 
the old and exhausted wood should, when the 
leaves fall, be cut out in order to allow of the 
young wood starting from the bottom. It is 
on the young wood that the Black Currant 
fruits. After the old wood has been cut out 
as advised give the ground a heavy mulch of 
manure to strengthen the young growths. You 
will find an article dealing with Raspberry 
planting in our issue of August 9th, 1913, a 
copy of which can be had from the publisher, 
post free, for 14d. 

Raspberry-suckers (R.).—The young shoots 
that spring up from the bottom of the shoots 
should now be thinned out to near the re- 
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quired quantity. In the case of young p 
tations that have not yet attained their 
strength, two or three bearing shoots will 
enough; those that are stronger may h 
six. In thinning the young shoots it is 
sufficient to cut or break them off level 
the ground, for if so treated they will quic 
spring up again. An ordinary planting tio 
will be the best implement to use for the } 
pose, removing 1 inch or 2 inches of ¢g 
whereby the shoots can be taken off direc 
from where they sprang, in all cases retain 
the strongest. Keep the ground well hoed, | 
do not dig it. 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbages clubbing (Telmah)—Your € 
bages are what is known as “ clubbed.” * 
best remedy for this is, without doubt, ¢ 
lime, which should be applied to vyac- 
ground in the autumn at the rate of 2 ]h. 
3 rods if clubbing is very bad. If not y. 
bad, then 1 lb. to 2 rods will be sufficie 
After it has lain on the ground for from 
to six weeks dig the dressing in. Do not pl: 
on the ground any of the Cabbage tribe, | 
crop it with Potatoes, Seakale, Rhuha 
Onions, Parsnips, or Beet. By doing so fo; 
couple of years the trouble may disappe 
You must understand that the ground wh 
has been dressed with the gas-lime cannot 
cropped for at least three months after it ] 
been applied. 


Failure of Peas (Perplered).—As far as ¢ 
be gathered from the somewhat bruised tc 
of haulm received, the Peas are infested 
thrips, and it is just possible mildew is a 
partly responsible for the check to grow 
Thrips alone would work all the mischief. 
is_the great heat and dry atmosphere fl 
injuriously affect Peas, rendering them 
easy prey to mildew and thrips. All that y 
can do is to have the unhealthy tops of hau 
removed and a good soaking of water 
liquid-manure given to the roots, not a m«¢ 
driblet, but enough to thoroughly moisten {} 
soil to a good depth. This should be follow 
by a heavy mulching of strawy manure, w| 
more water before the soil again becomes d 
If the plants are not too weak, the effect 
this treatment will be to cause them to pu 
forth strong side-growths which will prot 
good gatherings of well-filled pods. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Lucerne, Broadstairs—You planted too le 
to get any fruit this year, and your only w 
is to clear away all runners and weeds, loos 
the soil, and apply a good mulch of manu 
so as to strengthen the crowns. No doubt th 
will flower, and if the weather is favoural 
for setting, fruit well in 1915—Walter 
Ogilvy.‘ The Student’s Flora of the Briti 
Islands,” illustrated, 10s. 6d., or the late 
edition of Rev. C. A, Johns’ “‘ Flowers of t 
Field.” These may be had through any boc 
seller. A. L. Roberts.—Yes; your Lilies ha.’ 
been attacked by the fungus so prevaler 
See reply to ‘‘D. B. Gotch,” in our issue 
June 13th, page 406, re “Madonna Lili 
diseased.’”’—_Winton._Your gardener h 
done quite right, the object of such summ 
pruning being to admit light and air to rip: 
the fruit and also ripen the fruit-buds for ne 
year. Inquisitas._So far as we can judg 
the shrivelled up specimen you send is 
Sweet Pea, the arrangement of the flowers ¢ 
the stem being different from that in the Eve 
lasting Pea.——D. Aldridge—tThe failure 
plants is, no doubt, due to the dry and it 
poverished soil in which there is no fibre ni 
the slightest trace of manure. You earn: 
expect plants to do well in such poor stuff. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—M. C—Spirea flagel! 
formis; 2. Deutzia crenata fi.-pl.; 3, Ror 
rugosa alba; 4, Spirea japonica.—R- 
Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.; 2, Campanula rhor 
boidalis; 3, Spirea.Aruncus; 4, Menaré 
didyma. M. D—1, Phacelia tanacetifolia; — 
Lysimachia vulgaris; 3, Sedum album; 
Linaria purpurea. A. M. “L. Bie 
Sidalecea candida; B, Specimen insufficient; ! 
Epilobium sp., impossible to say which fro} 
specimen you send.——Mrs. Staley.—i, Inu! 
salicina; 2, Clematis tubulosa Davyidiana.— 
T. L. Yates.—We cannot undertake to nam 
Roses, it being so difficult to do so with an 
certainty unless one has the opportunity © 
comparing the blooms with those in a lare 
collection.—M. W. L.—White flower, Sidalce 
candida; Blue flower, Trachelium ccoeruleub 
- Robertson—1, The Goat's Bear 
(Spirea Aruncus); 2, Cnicus pratensis; 3, Thé 
lictrum aquilegifolium. A ngelina.—_Sedur 
album, a guite common Stonecrop.—WMiss 4 
Donovan.—We cannot undertake to nail 
Roses._—A. E. Bamford.—1, Aconitum lycoctt 
num; 2, Sedum album; 3, Geranium ibericum 
4, Probably G. striatum, should like to s€ 
again; 5. Sedum album.._—B.—1, Elecampan) 
(Inula Helenium); 2, Galega officinalis; © 
Astrantia major; 4, Geranium armenum<— 
M. W.—1, Sidalcea malveeflora; 2, Hieraciu® 
villosum; 3, Lychnis- coronaria; 4, Phacelii 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


G. BuNYARD AND Co., LTD., Maidstone,—Straw 
berries and Violets, 4 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


| Dianthus hypnoides.—A cheery rose- 

flowered Pink not much in cultivation. 

‘The dwarf mountain Pinks are among the 

‘most attractive plants for rock gardeners, 

‘ind deserve the attention of those who 

jnave rock gardens 
Anchusa italica Lissadell var.—This, 
with its fine blue-flowers, has added a dis- 

“inct charm to our gardens of recent years. 

have grown the different forms of it, but 

‘md this one from Sligo the finest and 
fichest in colour. It is a very effective 
Jant.—W. 

| Romneya trichocalyx.—I planted this 

‘vithout much hope of its value or distinc- 
ion, R. Coulteri being such a noble plant. 
-am glad to say the newer one is in good 

lower now and very pleasant to see. It 
vas in full bloom before a flower Was open 

@ R. Coulteri, and very handsome in 

loom and leaf.—W., Sussex: 

Prunus Pissardi.—This extremely pretty 
hrub, or perhaps I may say small tree, 
as this year been covered with small 
ark Plums, which, unfortunately, have 

Ow nearly all been picked off by the 
irds. May I ask if it is unusual for this 
tnamental Plum to bear fruit, and if it is 
lible?—F. H. Luoyp, Boyle, Ireland. 

The scarlet-berried Elder.—With the ap- 
toach of midsummer come the brilliant 
srries of the scarlet Elder, which rival in 
ightness those of the Holly in midwinter. 

hfortunately, in these gardens, we have 
ly a short season in which to admire 
em, for the fruit-eating birds—always 
ith us—speedily effect a clearance and 
ave nothing but the purple stems.— 
-McG., Balmae. ‘ 


‘A good dry-weather plant.—During a 
ther long spell of dry weather, when 
my things have suffered severely, the 
irple Jacobiea (Senecio elegans) has done 
Ml. Raised in a cold frame and planted 
{ when quite small, the plants have 
ide steady growth and are now on the 
int of flowering. No artificial watering 
§ been afforded. The situation, under 
2 €aves of a dwelling-house, is decidedly 
yY, yet the plants have a glossy and 
althy appearance.—W. MoG., Kirkcud- 
ght. 

Jesfontainea Hookeri. 
not near the sea I was afraid to plant 
* Desfontainea, but the examples of 
’. Gerald Loder and Mr. Messel set me 
work, and I planted some last spring, 
‘d now, the very first season, have the 





As my garden 


pleasure of seeing the bright flowers of 
the above. The shrub will prove hardy 
‘over a large area of the southern and 
coast districts of our islands. Its beauty 
should be all the more welcome to us 
coming in July, when so many shrubs have 
gone out of flower.—W., Sussex. 

Tufted Pansy Maggie Mott.—I quite 
agree with Mr. W. McGuffog in his high 
opinion of Tufted Pansy Maggie Mott. I 
do not care for varieties that do’ not re- 
main perennial and flower freely for years. 
Maggie Mott with me is a reliable, free- 
flowering variety, though possibly a little 
too lax in its habit of growth. Still, it is 
such a free and continuous bloomer that 
I wonder it has not pleased Mr. H. B. 
Ashley Sparks. Mr. McGuffog has prob- 
ably given the reason—the diverse be- 
haviour of the plant under different 
climatic conditions.—S. Arnorr. 

Maples in flower.—In reply to Mr. 
Campbell (page 457) as to Maples flower- 
ing in the west of Scotland, ten varieties 
of Japanese Maples were planted in this 
garden about thirteen years ago. Some 
of them were too delicate to do well on our 
high ground. As they were sent direct 
from Japan, and had Japanese names 
attached to them, the names were not 
kept. Six kinds did very well, and three 
of them flowered profusely last year, and 
have also done so this year, but not so well 
as last. I enclose a spray of each kind 
with the seed vessels on them.—Davip 
WILLIAMS, Failand House, near Bristol. 

Phyteuma orbiculare.—I notice in your 
number for July 11th you refer to the 
Phyteuma orbiculare (Round-headed Ram- 











excellent edging, 


x 


suggestive of the flower-heads of Ledum 
palustre. It appears to be a very hardy 
kind and is not subject to injury by late 
spring frosts, its natural time of breaking 
into growth being late.—D. 

The dwarf Lavender.—1I have grown this 
for several years, and this year it is more 
than ever attractive, helped a little by the 
bright days. It is the dwarfest of the 


varieties and is very good in colour. The 
&bove is the name we haye for it. There 


are several other kinds all interesting and 
worth growing, but for the flower garden 
this is the most charming. The hardy 
kinds of Lavender are what are called, 
geographically, varieties, as the plant 
covers an enormous range in the south of 
Kurope, but to distinguish them botanically 
is not at all easy.—W., Sussex. 


Nemesia.—I quite agree with the note 
which appeared in GARDENING ILLUus- 
TRATED of July 11th (p. 458). I have 


often wondered why one so seldom sees 
this charming low-growing annual, the 


flower-stems being from 10 inches to 
12 inches long when well grown. The 


colours range from palest cream to the 
deepest shades of rose and crimson, and 
when planted in large clumps are most 
beautiful. The blue variety makes an 
as it does not grow so 
tall and the plants are more compact. It 
Should be treated as a half-hardy annual, 
that is, sown in a hot-bed or frame, and 


pricked out before being planted in its 
flowering quarters. 
great advantage of remaining in flower 
for a long period.—F. B. 
Ireland. 


Nemesias have the 


Lioyp, Boyle, 





pion), with the comment that it grows in 
Wilts and Surrey. I enclose a photograph 
of a clump of this plant taken last week 
on the Downs just north of Brighton, and 
would like to add that it is a specially 
Sussex plant, as it is commonly called 
“The Pride of Sussex.’’ I believe 
occasional specimens may also be found in 
the other two counties mentioned, also in 
Kent and Hants, but never off the chalk.— 
H. H, Guatsyer, Swanbourne, D’Avigdor- 
road, Hove, Sussez. 

Rhododendron micranthum. — This is 
one of the smallest-flowered Rhododen- 
drons, for its blossoms, when fully ex- 
panded, scarcely exceed 34 inch in dia- 
meter. <A native of China, it is one of the 
sorts introduced by H. H. Wilson during 
the present century. Of rather loose 
habit, it grows 8 feet or 4 feet high. The 
white flowers appear, many together, in 


a 


8 
a 


July, in compact heads which are rather Unfortunately, in some gardens where the 


give such a brilliant display for such 
trifling outlay as does this fine Mallow, 
which is not seen so often as, from its 
merits, it deserves. 
good soil in March or April, according to 
that | the Season, a bright effect is obtained from 
June onward, and this with a minimum of 
trouble. 
but to see L. trimestris at its best a good 
breadth ought, if possible, to be sown. 
Thinning out must be done early, and 
rather severely, 
growth that little or no staking is re- 
quired. The display is prolonged until the 
approach of frost; 
value in the garden it is useful for cutting, 


Lavatera trimestris.—Very few plants 
a 


Sown in any fairly 
Patches in borders are telling, 


and so robust is the 


and apart from its 


nd lasts well in water. There is a white 


variety, but it is not so effective as the 


atiny-pink of the type. L. t. splendens is 
n improved yariety and worth attention. 
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Hollyhock fungus is prevalent, this’plant 
fails to do well; but by changing the soil 
annually and enriching it well good results 
are generally achieved.—KIRK. 
Campanula Raineri.—The dwarf Hare- 
bells are great aids, not only in the rock 


garden, but also in the flower garden, 
where they ought to be much used as 
edgings, which, I think, are the most 
essential features of the real flower 
garden. This very charming MHarebell 
comes from Sir Frank Crisp.—W. 
Campanula Stansfieldi. — Stansfield’s 
Pellflower is one of the neatest and 
prettiest of the smaller Campanulas, 


though that may seem rather a bold asser- 
tion in view of the many beautiful kinds 
which might come under the same cate- 
gory. It quite merits the praise given it 
by a well-known writer on alpines, who 
says it is ‘‘a charming little hybrid, very 
rare, very dainty, and very easy.’ It 
makes a nice little clump, only a few 
inches high, and bears a number of charm- 
ing, hanging, open bells of a pleasing blue. 
The foliage is of that yellowish hue which 
is so noticeable in most of the hybrid 
Campanulas. ©. Stansfieldi is understood 
to be of hybrid origin, C. Tommasiniana 
and ©. carpatica having been suggested as 
the most likely parents. It is a capital 
Bellflower for the rock garden, the 
moraine, the wall. or the border.—Ess. 
Daboecia polifolia.—The various forms 


of this. are. charming his» year, 
and their value is heightened by 
the fact that they bloom for a very 


long time and when out of flower their 
fcliage is so attractive in every way that 
they ar2 welcome ornaments to the rock 
garden or the low peat border. The two 
most plentiful are what is known in 
nurseries as the typical form, D. polifolia, 
eIthough very frequently sold as Menziesia 
polifolia, which has exquisite, drooping, 
crimson-purple flowers, and the white one, 
D. p. alba, occasionally grown as globosa, 
which is quite as charming and appeals to 
some even more than the crimson-purple 
che. There is another variety, called 
bicolor, which has the flowers striped 
crimson-purple and white, but I do not 
care so much for it as for the others. They 
prefer peat, perhaps, but do quite well in 
common loam, not too heavy.—S. ARNOTT. 

Begonias in the garden. — Tuberous 
3egonias have not generally been a success 
in the flower garden this season unless 
very favourably placed as regards soil and 
moisture, the weather having been too hot 
and dry for them. The fibrous-rooted sec- 
tion is doing better. The new variety 
Begonia gracilis DBonfire, with metallic- 
brown foliage and carmine flowers wi'h 
yellow stamens, is of a bushy habit and 
will make a good bed, and comes true 
from seeds. If seeds are sown in heat in 
February, and grown on freely, they will 
be ready to plant out during the first week 
in June. Among the older fibrous-rooted 
varieties the semperflorens section —is 
numerous and useful. Special attention 
should be given to Vernon, Vernon com- 
pacta, and Vernon compacta alba. ‘The 
seeds are cheap and are easily raised in 
heat. Vernon and Vernon compacta have 
dark bronzy foliage. There is a future 
for these, as they do not suffer so much 
from beat and drought.—E. H. 

Indigofera Gerardiana.—Although this 
plant attains considerable proportions 
when growing naturally, it is, we think, 
more effective treated as @ perennial, and 
allowed to form annual shoots from the 
root-stock every year. For cold districts 


this is no doubt the best way to treat it, 
for though the branches may be severely 
injured in winter, the root-stock usually 
Grown in this manner, a large 


a 


escapes. 
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uumber of shoots is formed which grow 
from 2} feet to 34 feet in length. They are 
clothed. with pinnate leaves, and _in- 
fiorescences of reddish-purple flowers are 
borne from most of the leaf axils, for a 
period extending from early July to Sep- 
tember. Grown naturally and allowed to 
form stout branches, much shorter annual 
shoots are made; but there is no lack of 
flowers. Planted against a wall, it looks 
very effective when the main branches are 
secured to the wall and the annual shoots 
allowed to hang free. Under this method 
of culture it is necessary to spur the 
annual shoots hard back each spring. 
The other day we saw plants which had 
been cut down and others which had not 
been so treated, and the former were by 
far the more effective, bearing long wand- 
like shoots of the reddish-purple flowers. 


Lupinus argenteus.—This is a _ very 
pretty shrubby species of Lupin suitable 
for planting at the foot of a south or west 
wall, while in some parts of the country 
it may be given a place in the open ground. 
It is a native of California, and is easily 
recognised by its slender, silvery branches 
and elegant, seven-parted leaves, which 
are also silvery by reason of a dense cover- 
ing of fine, soft down. ‘The lilac or lilac- 
purple flowers are borne in terminal 
racemes during summer, and they, together 
with the silvery leaves and shoots, combine 
to create a charming effect. It should be 
planted in warm, well-drained loamy soil 
in full sun. It can be increased by cut- 
tings during summer, 

Desfontainea spinosa.—A native of 
Chili, Peru, and adjoining countries, it 
there grows into a large, upright bush. ~ In 
this country it is frequently met with 
between 2} feet and 4 feet high, of fairly 
compact habit, with dark green, leathery, 
Holly-like leaves. The flowers, borne dur- 
ing: summer from the leaf-axils, are 
tubular, each 14 inches long, and scarlet 
and gold in colour,the lower part of the 
tube being scarlet and the mouth golden. 
Thus a well-flowered bush is a 
object. In the south and west counties of 
England and Wales, in Ireland, and on 
the west coast of Scotland it is often 
found in first-rate condition growing in 
ordinary garden soil. Cuttings may be 
rooted during summer, though it is some- 
times increased by layers and from seeds. 
—D, 

[The other day in a Sussex. garden we 
saw a variety ndmed D. Hookeri, differing 
but little, if any, from D. spinosa, flower- 
ing freely, the bushes being only some 
15 inches high. These were facing south, 
while other specimens in a northern ex- 
posure showed no sign of bloom. | 


Solanum crispum. — ‘‘ W., Sussex,’’ 
truly says ‘‘this is a precious flowering 





shrub.”’ It is, certainly, hardier than 
many are inclined to think. At Cleeve 
House, near Melksham, Wilts, Mr. W. 
Howard Bell, J.P., has a magnificent 
specimen growing against the western 


wall of his house, and when in bloom it is 
ecrtainly a specimen any owner may be 
proud of. This plant was set out in 1908, 
and has never suffered from the effects of 
fiost. It is supported by wires fixed to 
the wall to a height of 30 feet, and flowers 
in May and June. This year it was a 
magnificent picture, its pale blue flowers 
in such profusion making it a conspicuous 
object for a long distance. Mr. Bell 
prunes his plant back rather hard every 
third year. By cutting it back fairly hard 
the plant has a graceful Tose against the 
wall, and no doubt the floral effect is finer. 
Solanum jasminoides is not nearly so 
vigorous nor so effective as S.\-crispum, 
though it occupies a portion of the same 
wall, It is, however, a very desirable 





showy 
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ccmpanion where it is found to suceeed. 
have seen some very fine specimens of thi 
kind in Wilts and Gloucester, usual! 
cccupying sheltered spots against the wall 
of the dwelling.—W. STRUGNELL. 


A bank of hardy flowers.—A long an 
deep bank, noted earlier in the season a 
the home of white Violets, is just noy 
(July 20th) very gay with different varie 
ties of wild flowers and other vegetation ij 
the way of Grasses. Best of all is th 
small Bindweed (Convolvulus arvensis) 
which practically clothes the bank thin] 
from base to summit, reminding one at ; 
distance of a large sloping bed of sing] 
Petunias. Yet there is no formality abou 
it, because the long trails in many case} 
have found things on which to hang an 
droop, bringing them considerably aboy 
the surface. The bank, not getting ; 
great amount of sun, the predominatin 
shade is pink, but the display, as a whole 
is very varied, a closer examination re 
vealing individual blooms of great beauty 
The Lychnis is nearly over, but occasiona 
clumps supply a pink of a different shad 
to that of the Bindweed. A plant grow 
ing in considerable quantity and formin 
a pleasing contrast to the Bindweed is. | 
dwarf form of Mallow, which seems dis 
tinct from what I have seen elsewhere 
being dwarfer, more thickly set wit) 
flower, and deeper in colour. Possibl| 
soil and situation may be answerable fo! 
these characteristics. This Mallow ij 
mostly from the centre to the top of th 
bank, but there is plenty of dwarf flower 
in various shades to bear the Bindwee 
company from the centre to the base 
From these banks and hedgerows in th 
country lanes one misses the hardy Ferns 
I have seen no trace of them, and yet ther 
are many spots where one would suppos 
they would be at their best, the soil bein; 
ideal -for sturdy growth and_ health 
foliage.—K. B. S8., Hardwick. ~— =} 

Phormium tenax, or New Zealand Flax 
—In GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for Jul 
1ith (p. 458) Mr. R. 8S. Campbell mention 
that the above Flax is flowering in li 
garden, and asks. ‘‘ whether it is commodo: 
for this plant to flower in the open.” — 
have in my garden many clumps, bot 
large and small, which bloom every yea! 
some clumps having nine and ten flower 
stems, each stem from 9 feet to 10 fee 
high. It is a most ornamental as well a 
a most useful plant. The leaves are 0 
such a tough, though pliable, nature tha 
when split up they make a most excellen 
material for tying up all kinds of plants 
It grows best in a rather damp any 
sheltered position. It is wise to cut ol 
the half-dead or injured leaves e:el 
spring, and during the winter months t 
so protect the clumps that they may 10 
get injured by either snow or storms. 
I’. BH, Luoyp, Croghan, Boyle, Ireland. 
Under the above heading, i 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for July 11th, M1 
Campbell makes inquiries. It may interes 
him to know that I have in one row insid 
my garden 183 flower-spikes. The Powers 
court variety—correctly, I believe, Phil 
mium Colensoi—is the better plant of th 
two to grow, the flowering being more ce. 
stant. There is a variety of Phormitt 
with broader and more drooping leave 
and shorter flower-spikes, a dwarf ami 
desirable plant. I have this year for th 
first time flowered P. Cookianum. 
bears curious yellow-green flowers, and th 
flower-stem is markedly curved betwee! 
the flower-spikes. It is more interestiD; 
than beautiful.—ARrcu. BucraN-HErBuBy 
Last Lothian. 

—— We saw some handsome flowering 
spikes of this the other day in a Suss@ 
garden.—Ebp. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THH HARDY ORANGE 
(ANGLE SEPIARIA). 

\T am greatly pleased with this for its hardi- 
‘ness and handsome bloom in the spring. 
I grow it in deep, cool soil, and I did not 
, hope much for it, but it does very well. 
' Generally, one might expect that, coming 
‘from a warm country, it would enjoy a 
warm soil, and no doubt it would. I have 
jalso planted it as a fence plant in one or 


! 
4 


\~wo positions, and have every faith that it | 


‘will make a good one. It is a little slow 
\to begin with, but in the end no boy would 
\face it who would not hesitate before a 
barbed wire fence. 
_as good a fence here as it is said to be in 





ipan, and for a garden fence and a stop- 
ip to prevent people rushing in in certain 
aces it might be invaluable. It seems 
lite hardy in our country and in 
orthern France. It produces fruits with 
e, but what becomes of them I do not 
now. W. 
Sussex. 





Escallonia macrantha in south-west 
Otland.—This handsome shrub does well 

Many gardens in the south-west of 
20tland, especially near the sea, where it 
‘akes good bushes and hedges, and flowers 
Jeely. It cannot, however, be relied upon 
/ a distance from the coast. It is less 
itdy than E. philippiana, which will do 
Many places where E. macrantha fails. 
~mecrantha is, however, handsome, and 





| 
| 
| 


\ 


im 


In time it may prove | 
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where it attains almost the dimensions of 
a tree, as it does in specially favoured and 
| Sheltered positions, its fine foliage and 
| good flowers are very showy. Shelter 
from cold winds and the moist atmosphere, 
due to the proximity of the sea, suit E. 
macrantha in the south-west of Scotland, 
where, by the way, many other Chilian 
| Subjects thrive well,—S. Arnorvr. 








SOME NEW CHINESE 
RHODODENDRONS. 

| AxBouT twenty-five years ago several new 
Chinese species of Rhododendron were 
introduced and proved the forerunners of 


/a large number of new kinds from the | 


Three of the earlier sorts 
which are of more than general interest 
and beauty are R. yunnanense, R. rubi- 


| Same country. 


Part of a group of the hardy Orange (gle sepiaria). 


ginosum, and R. racemosum, all of which 
are popular in gardens at the present time. 
Previous to their introduction several use- 
ful Chinese species were grown, perhaps 
the best being R. Fortunei, a vigorous 
bush 8 feet or 10 feet high with handsome 
foliage and large rose-coloured flowers 
which differ from those of most of the 
hardy Rhododendrons in their larger num- 
ber of petals and in being fragrant. 
Amongst the fifty or more newcomers are 
many kinds which promise to be quite as 
beautiful as the earlier introductions, and 
they will doubtless become popular when 
better known. In addition, they will be 
of use to the hybridist and will probably 
be the means of creating new groups of 
garden hybrids if crossed with the numer- 
ous Himalayan, American, and European 
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species and their respective varieties and 
hybrids. 

The cultivation of the new kinds offers 
no difficulty, for they thrive under the con- 
ditions which govern the successful growth 
| of other Rhododendrons. There is, how- 
ever, one point which deserves considera- 
tion, that being early growth in spring. 
So far as winter frost is concerned, they 
are perfectly hardy, but some of the 
species commence growth rather early in 
spring and the young shoots are sometimes 
injured by frost. Some are free from this 
failing, and the more tender sorts will 
doubtless be grown eventually in the 
south-west counties, leaving the hardier 
ones for general cultivation. 

In the following notes attention is 
directed to a few species which have 








SUSSEX. 


bloomed well enough to give some idea of 
their decorative value. Tor their introduc- 
tion we are mostly indebted to Mr. HE. H. 
Wilson, who, while collecting in China, 
sent seeds to Messrs. Veitch, Professor 
Sargent, and others. Mr. Forrest has 
also introduced a number of kinds, 
whilst others have been received by way 
of France. 

R. Aucustini.—This is a vigorous-grow- 
ing bush 6 feet to 10 feet high in a state of 
nature. It was found in woodlands at an 
elevation of from 6,000 feet to 8,000 feet in 
West Szechuen, whilst Professor Henry 
also collected it in Hupeh. The flowers 
are produced in this country in small, com- 
pact heads of five or six flowers each, the 
individual blooms being nearly 2 inches 
across and lilae or rosy-lilac in colour with 
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erange spots on the upper petal. The 
leaves are more or Jess lance-shaped, and, 
with the young wood, covered with soft 
hairs. It was described from dried speci- 
mens in the Journal of the Linnean 
Society as long ago as 1890. 

R. concinnumM.—Mr. Wilson says that 
this species forms a bush between 4 feet 
and 10 feet in height in West Szechuen, 
where it is found at elevations of from 
8,000 feet to 9,000 feet. AS a bush from 
2 feet to 3 feet high in this country, it has 
blossomed freely, the flowers being rosy- 
purple with reddish-brown spots on the 
upper petals. 

R. AURICULATUM is a handsome kind, 
the white or sometimes rose-flushed flowers 
about 2 inches across and borne in com- 
pact medium-sized heads in May. It pro- 
mises to be a very ornamental variety. 

R. INTRICATUM.—This, one of the most 
beautiful of the dwarf-growing species, in 
addition to being one of the most distinct, 
attains a height of 2 feet or 8 feet in China. 
It grows slowly here and will doubtless be 
many years in attaining its largest size. 
We now know it as a low-growing, compact 
little bush from 6 inches to 12 inches high 
with numerous slender, twiggy branches 
clothed with tiny oval leaves and bearing 
in April a profusion of beautiful violet 
ficwers each about } inch across, several 
appearing together 
for a moist but not boggy position in the 
reek garden When it first flowered it 
was confused with a somewhat similar 


species from the same country—R. nigro- 
punctatum. Another closely allied plant is 


found in R. fastigiatum. 

R. LUTESCENS.—Although this, with us, 
is a freely-branched bush 2 feet or 3 feet 
high, it is said to attain a height of from 
8 feet to 12 feet when fully grown. It was 
found in thickets in West Szechuen at an 
altitude of from 8,500 feet to 9,500 feet and 
blossoms with us during early April. The 
pale yellow flowers are borne several to- 
gether in small trusses, each flower about 
14 inch across.. Another yellow-flowered 
species which promises to be of equal merit 
is R. ambiguum. The two plants appear 
tu be closely allied. 

R. COOMBENSE flowered for the first time 
in this country in 1907. It.is a dwarf, 
densely-branched shrub, with small heads 
of about five blooms in ‘each, of pale rosy- 
purple flowers marked with yellow on the 
lower part of the outside of the tube and 
white within. It is free-flowering and 
showy. 

R. PoLyLeris, from Western China, 
bloomed for the first time at Coombe Wood 
about seven years ago and was then named 
R. Harrovianum. The name of R. poly- 
lepis had, however, been given to it before. 
At present it is seen as an upright bush 
3 feet or so high. The flower clusters are 
composed of from three flowers to six 
flowers each, the individual blossoms being 
about 2 inches across and rosy-purple in 
colour with yellowish blotches on the 
inner side of the upper petal. 


R. FARGESrt was found at an altitude of’ 


between 7,800 feet and 9,000 feet in Central 
and Western China, and is one of the later 


introductions. Forming a large bush when 
mature, it blooms in a small state, the 


medium-sized, compact trusses being com- 
posed of from seven to ten flowers each. 
The flowers are each about 2 inches in dia- 
meter and rosy-lilae in colour spotted with 
red on the upper petals. 

R. Souxrier.—Seeds of this plant were 
sent to Messrs. Veitch in 1905 and the 
species first flowered in the Coombe Wood 
Nursery in May, 1909. It is a distinct 
species. It is found in Western China at 
an elevation of from 9,000 feet to 11,500 
feet, where it forms dense masses 3 feet 
to 12 feet high. The flowers, borne in 


It is an excellent kind: 


' 





shapely trusses, are pale to deep rose in 


‘eclour and 8 inches or more across. 








R, SUTCHUENSE is from 8 feet to 10 feet 
high in its native country, but it flowers 
freely when quite small. The rose-coloured 
flowers reach 8 inches across and are 
borne in large shapely heads. It is a very 
distinct and striking kind. 


R. SPINULIFERUM.—This is a rare kind 
oliginally introduced to France, but sub- 
sequently to this country by Mr. Forrest. 
It is described as a tall shrub 3 feet to 
8 feet high in a state of nature, with the 
yeung wood hairy. The narrow cylindri- 
cal flowers are bright red in colour. Each 
flower is about 11 inches long with pro- 
truding stamens. 

R. SIDEROPHYLLUM belongs to a rather 
numerous set which differs but slightly 
from the older R. yunnanense. It grows 
at least 4 feet high, is of a shapely habit 
with rather small, narrow leaves, and 
bears a profusion of rosy-lilae flowers each 
about 1} inches across, about four blooms 
being borne in each head. 

Although other’ species might be 
enumerated, those mentioned are sufficient 
to direct attention to the many beautiful 
additions made to a genus already contain- 
ing many charming subjects. D., Kew. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron azaleoides.—There are 
several showy kinds of Rhododendron 
which have originated as hybrids between 
the evergreen and deciduous species. Of 
this number, R. azaleoides is one of the 
oldest and one of the most distinct. It is 
said to have originated about 1820, and 
there appears to be little doubt that R. 
viscosum, a deciduous species from North 
America, is one of the parents, the other 
parents being variously stated to be R. 
ponticum and R. maximum. Growing into 
a dense bush 3 feet to 4 feet high, it is 
chiefly valued for its fragrant, lilac- 
shaded blossoms, which appear according 
to the season during the latter part of 
June or early July. If anything, the 
fragrance is more pronounced than in the 
deciduous parent, for a mass in flower can 
be detected from a considerable distance, 
whilst it would be impossible for bushes to 
blossom more freely and regularly than 
this does. It is sometimes increased by 
grafting upon stocks of R. ponticum, but 
that is not necessary, for cuttings of young 
shoots taken when they are becoming a 
little firm—towards the end of July—root 
well in sandy Pett ina’ close frame.— 
W:,) Dye 


Rhododendron Maddeni.—This is one of 
the most tender of the Himalayan Rhodo- 
dendrons, and also one of the last to unfold 
its blossoms, for its white, tubular-shaped 
flowers may often be had well on into July. 
The flowers are not borne in compact 
trusses as in R. arboreum and many 
others, but in loose heads, with, as a rule, 
not more than half a dozen flowers in a 
cluster, while they are frequently fewer. 
Individually they are about 3 inches to 
4 inches long, and as much across the ex- 
panded mouth, the colour when fully ex- 
panded being pure white. Different names 
that- have been applied to this Rhododen- 
dron or to slight forms thereof are calo- 
phyllum, Jenkinsi, and virginale. I have 
raised a number from seed, and the plants 
even from the same pod show a certain 
amount of variation. Plants four or five 
years from seed and in pots 5 inches to 
6 inches in diameter will often flower, 
thus taking much less time than some of 


the Himalayan species. A notable 
feature of this Rhododendron is the 
manner in which the old bark peels off 


the stems after the manner of Arbutus 


Andrachne.—K. R. W. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
SEMPERVIVUMS.—If these bloomed eye; 
year as freely as they are doing this se 
son their worth would be considerably ¢ 
hanced.’ S. acuminatum has been partie 
larly effective. I counted sixty spikes ¢ 
eight plants, the flower-stems being’ 
inches high. I have seen nothing that hi 
pleased me better in the way of dwar 
habited hardy plants this season. 
Verloti and S. violaceum have’also bloome 
freely. There must have been somethix 
in the weather conditions last autum 
which suited this class of hardy plant an 
which fayoured the ripening of the crown! 
This is the only explanation which oceuy 
to me. The beauty and interest of or 
gardens would suffer if by any chance y 
lost the Sempervivums. They vary co 
siderably in appearance, are of an @ 
tremely enduring nature, and will clot) 
the soil with verdure where so many thizig 
would fail. The ordinary cultural detai 
hardly apply to them. They last for yea 
without change of soil, and remain j 
good health when the soil is dust dry fc 
weeks together. 

DIANTHUS DELTOIDES in broad masses | 
showy and of such easy culture that — 
should be one of the first things taken j 
hand by amateurs who may be con 
mencing the culture of alpine plants. Wit 
me the Maiden Pink practically gets p 
culture. It seeds so freely. that youn 
plants come up every year. Some of thes 
stop just where they appear and remai 
until they become too big or die out. 

GALEGA OFFICINALIS. — Valuable fc 
planting among low-growing shrubs or i 
borders of large dimensions the Galega 
are also very useful for cutting. <A coup) 
of well-established specimens will furnis 
bushels of bloom during the season. I d 
not know of anything more satisfactor 
among hardy plants. They will remain i 
good condition for years without dividin 
or change of soil. I would strongly advise 
however, those who have only grown th 
typical form to try the compact vyarik 
ties, which are much more eflective an 
the colours are decidedly better, especiall 
the white variety, which is much pure 
than the typical form 

HELICHRYSUM BELLIDIOIDES. —The prett 
illustration at page 468 faithfully depict 
tbis charming little rock plant. It is sat 
to predict popularity for a plant whieh i 
so distinct and which does not appear t 
present much difficulty in the matter ¢ 
culture. This is the first year I hav 
grown it, and I cannot therefore judge a 
to its perennial vigour, but I shoul 
imagine that under suitable conditions / 
would last some years in a healthy state. 

CycLAMENS.—The foliage of these ha 
row decayed, and this is the time to appl 
a top-dressing of leaf-soil or decayed vege 
table matter of some kind. In the case 0 
GC. neapolitanum no roots are made at th 
base of the bulbs, so that they might jus 
as well rest on a stone or tile, and woul 
not in the least suffer thereby so long 2 
the upper portion of the bulb is surrounde: 

and covered with suitable soil. In plant 
ing this species all that is necessary is t 
ensure sufficient porosity to enable super 
flzous moisture to pass away freely from 
the base of the bulbs, otherwise t 
quality of the soil on which they rest o 
minor consideration. In the case Of | 
Coum, ©, Atkinsi, C. repandum, ete., e 
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ever, the.case is different, roots beim 
made in the usual manner, so that thi 
whole body of soil on which they grov 
niust be carefully prepared. 

J. CORNHILL, 
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i TANAKA RADICANS. 
'|Tmis pretty, dwarf, white-flowered plant 
"from Japan is the only species of the genus 
so far as I am aware. It belongs to the 


height the va riety 


is, 
4 feet, 


Tanakea radicans. 





axifrage order, and produces, close upon | diameter. The period of blooming extends 
te leaf-tufts, its miniature Astilbe-like | from May until September is well 
‘Hlorescences so well shown in the illus- advanced, and the plant is attractive 
ation we give to-day. When in flower throughout that time. Among the hybrids 
te whole plant is not more than 6 inches | raised by crossing ©. integrifolia with 
‘igh, the pretty pyramids of blossom now other types may be mentioned @. Hender- 
ect, or anon slightly arching, producing | soni, in which the flowers partake more of 
1 almost unique effect above the some- 4 blue than of a purple shade, and which 
‘hat firm, entire, slightly-notched leaves. is one of the finest of the type. Another 
he tufted character of the plant, and its variety, probably also a hybrid of @. 
ee flowering, are so admirably shown in 
€ accompanying illustration that little 
rther need be said of it from these | 
ints of view. It prefers a light, sandy, 
heath-like soil, and’ light woodland | 
elter, if not shade, with abundance of 
usture during the season of growth. | 
le plant is by no means plentiful in 
Tseries, though there should be little 
ficulty in obtaining supplies from its 
tive haunts. It is perfectly hardy, 
Wers in spring, and, once established, 
res no trouble. S. V. 





NON-CLIMBING CLEMATISES. 
{£ shrubby varieties of Clematis, at one 
ae fairly frequently met with, have 
Adually been displaced by the attractive | 
d beautiful climbing varieties, which, 
ring the past few decades, have leaped 
© great and well-deserved popularity. 
£ must be admitted that the hybrid | 
Mbing varieties of Clematis are far 
re effective than the older and now less- | 
°wn shrubby kinds. Their require- 
nts are not exacting, but being strong- 
ting it follows that, to be successfully 
wn, the shrubby Clematises should be 
nted in deep, rich soil, rather moist if 
sible, and to some extent sheltered. In 
7et season I have noticed that the plants | 
irish better, and bloom more profusely, 
‘2 when the rainfall is but moderate. 
+shrubby Clematises are not numerous. 
2 best-known is (C. integrifolia, of 
ropean origin, and which has been, in 


integrifolia, I used to know under the 
name of C. aromatica. As its name 
| indicates, it , was sweetly scented, 
resembling in that respect: another excel- 


lent border yariety, ©. recta, which is not 





. 
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some degree, utilised by the hybridist. In 
approximately, 
its flowers purple with yellow 


stamens, and measuring about 4 inches in 


mt 









uncommon, differing from the others in 
that its flowers are small and produced in 
dense corymbs on the terminals of the 
l eronrttie, White in colour, and enduring 
over a considerable time, ©. recta (or 
erecta as it is sometimes called) is worth 
attention from lovers of hardy plants. It 
varies in height, according to culture, 
from 5 feet to 7 feet, but on one occasion I 
measured a plant slightly over 8 feet high, 
which was planted in peaty soil with a 
good shelter, and in a dripping year. @. 
lathyrifolia is less in height but of similar 
character, being about 3 feet high; while 
©. Davidiana is a robust variety from 
5 feet to 6 feet in height, and bearing ¢ 
profusion of purple flowers, rather curious 
in shape, during the autumn months. 
There may be others equally good, but 
these are all varieties which I have frown 
at one time or another, and in which T 
took a great interest. K. Bricur. 
eile fe 
BLUETS (HOUSTONIA). 
THe Houstonias are very pretty little 
American plants, H. cerulea, to which the 
species H. serpyllifolia, a group of which 
we figure to-day, is nearly related, forming 
small, dense, cushion-like tufts, and from 
late spring to autumn bearing crowds of 
tiny, slender stems about 8 inches high. 
There are violet, blue, and white-flowered 
forms, the centre of the flowers yellow. 
It succeeds best in peaty or sandy soil in 
sheltered nooks on well-drained parts of 
the rock garden. As it very often perishes 
in winter it is always well to have some 
reserve plants in pots. In H. serpyllifolia 
—the Thyme-leaved Bluets—the flowers 
are usually deep blue. 
tine SR LC a ee 
AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

[REPLY To ‘ HERBACEOUS.’’] 
WHERE‘ Continuous supply of cut flowers 
has to be maintained at all seasons the 
chief source during the autumn months is 
undoubtedly the mixed border. <A selec- 
tion of hardy perennials and other plants, 
arranged with the view of producing a 
good effect in autumn, will prove 
advantageous for this purpose, apart from 
any garden display which it may make, 
Summer-flowering subjects are in general, 








The Thyme-leaved Bluets (Houstonta serpylitfolia) tn 
the rock garden at Brockhurst, East Grinstead. 


owing to heat and drought, only of short 
duration, but by way of compensation for 
this we have now a long list of autumn- 
flowering hardy plants, many of which are 
extremely showy, and, proyided the 
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weather is not wet continuously, they last 
in good condition for a long time. The 
first meriting notice is the ever-popular 
ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. This pure white 
form and the pale rose-coloured variety 
named hybrida have both a more vigorous 
and free-flowering habit than the type. 
Hither may be readily propagated by 
cutting the roots into short lengths and 
placing them singly in small pots. If 
planted out in spring, in good soil, the 
majority will flower the first year, 
although not so strongly as when better 
established. The soil is best kept rather 
low to admit of plenty of water being sup- 
plied in summer. <A few Gladiolus roots 
planted somewhat late in the season at 
equal distances apart between the 
Anemones produce a fine effect when in 
flower. Rudbeckia speciosa is also a fine 
plant. The Rudbeckia roots are always 
near the surface, and should be mulched 


and kept well watered in summer. The 
scarlet perennial lLobelias should be 
included in all arrangements, as their 


intensely-bright flowers are always ad- 
mired, and these are produced by succes- 
sional growths all through the autumn. 
The plants require staking, as they are 
very brittle. 

PHLOXES are very effective, particularly 
where a little extra attention has been 
given them. These will not succeed in a 
hot, dry place, where the soil is light and 
the subsoil gravelly. Where such con- 
ditions exist the best plan is to prepare 
beds in a cool position by removing the 
soil to a depth of 18 inches and replacing 
it by a mixture of heavier loam and cow 
manure. If, in addition to this, plenty of 
water be supplied during summer, the im- 
provement, in Phloxes will soon be 
apparent. The varieties are very 
1 merous, many being of the purest white, 
while others are of innumerable shades 
petween that and dark crimson. They 
may be left undisturbed for several years 
if well mulched annually, but they are 
probably as good when about three years 
old as at any time. Single and double 

PyYRETHRUMS make fine flowering plants in 
the early part of the season, and many 
secondary flowers are thrown up by them 
in autumn. If beds of these are formed a 
good succession may be obtained, and the 
beds kept gay for the greater part of the 
autuinn by planting China Asters between 
the Pyrethrums. The foliage of the latter 
forms a good groundwork for the Asters, 
which, when employed in this way, are 
best mixed, as irregular heights prevent 
formality, and a greater diversity of form 
and colour is obtained than when each 
variety or section is kept separate. Pent- 
stemons are amongst the most attractive 
of flowers in the latter part of summer 
and early autumn, and as good varieties 
are numerous, and many of them cheap, 
there seems no reason why their cultiva- 
tion should not be extended. Propagation 
is easily effected in August by placing 
cuttings of them in a cool, close frame, 
afterwards merely protecting them from 
frost in winter, and planting them out in 
spring. Hyen small plants will grow and 
flower freely the first season, and if the 
space allowed should not be filled up satis- 
factorily, Ten-week Stocks may be inter- 
mixed with them. Most of the 

PERENNIAL ASTERS are either too tall or 
not sufficiently showy for any position ex- 
cepting the mixed border, but A. Amellus 
var. bessarabicus: is quite an exception. 
It is very free-flowering, the blooms being 
large and of a dark blue colour. Double 
Zinnias are fine when seen in a mass, and 
are good autumn-flowering annuals. They 
should be kept growing when young, and 
not allowed to roceive a check, or it will 
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be found difficult to get them again into full 
vigour. If planted out in dull weather 
and kept well watered they will grow and 
flower freely until cut down by frost. 
Fuchsias planted out-of-doors flower pro- 
fusely during August and September, par- 
ticularly the old F. Riceartoni and PF. 
gracilis. It is best to insert cuttings of 
these for the next year’s supply before the 
plants die down, and allow the old stools 
to remain covered with ashes in winter. 
The various sections of Dahlias are, of 
course, well known to be amongst our 
finest autumn-flowering plants. Kni- 
phofias are exceedingly handsome - when 
seen in flower amongst shrubs, and they 
succeed in almost any position. The same 
may be said of the perennial Sunflowers. 

In addition to the foregoing there are 
many other mixed border plants of excep- 
tional merit that help to make a display in 
the autumn, and amongst them the follow- 
ing should be included—viz., Aster linari- 
folius, A. levigatus var. minimus, and A. 
Shorti, three of the best early Asters—the 
first two do not exceed 3 feet, the other is 
from 4 feet to 6 feet in height; Coreopsis 
lanceolata, Gaillardia pulchella, Senecio 
elegans and its varieties, Chrysanthemum 
coronarium and C. carinatum as annuals, 
and the early-flowering varieties of the 
perennial section; autumn-flowering Col- 
chicums, Cyclamens,. etc. These and 
many others, either of annual or perennial 
duration, all combine to make our flower 
gardens attractive in autumn. 





NOTES AND REPTIIES. 

The old Double Rocket.—It would be 
difficult to over-estimate the value of this 
as one of our best hardy plants, although 
the bedding craze has banished it from 
many a garden, in common with not a few 
other old-fashioned plants, to the tem- 
porary, but, we hope, not irreparable loss 
of such gardens. The exquisite scent of 
the double Rockets is well-nigh unrivalled 
among our hardy flowers. In this im- 
mediate neighbourhood the culture of the 
double Rocket has, providentially, not 
died out—at all events, in cottage gardens 
—and on dewy June evenings when the 
perfume carries furthest, one has no need 
to look over confining hedge or lattice gate 
to be aware of the plant’s presence, for 
the moist air is heavy with the odour. 
The advice to divide and replant in fresh 
soil should be made especial note of by 
giowers of this plant, for on this depends 
its successful cultivation. Plants that are 
left undisturbed for years almost invari- 
ably dwindle and lack sufficient vigour to 
exhibit their true characteristics and very 
often die. Barly spring division is advyo- 
cated by some, but equally satisfactory 
results are gained by autumnal division, 
plants on heavy, damp soil attaining a 
height of about 2 feet and flowering well. 
The single Rocket is grown in some 
quantity and is much appreciated by the 
bees, being charming in the wild garden, 
but for the flower garden proper it must 
yield the palm to the double variety.— 
WYNDHAM FITZIERBERT, S. Devon. 

Lilium testaceum.—This is one of the 
most valuable of our Liliums for the 
border. It never fails with me, and I 
know it in so many gardens in which it is 
a success that I am surprised it is not 
more often grown. Its flowers, of soft 
apricot or nankeen yellow, are gracefully 
borne on a slender yet sturdy stem. That 
it likes liberal treatment, especially when 
on light soil, is shown in places where it 
is lifted in spring, even when in growth, 
the border well manured, and the bulbs re- 
planted, with the result that’ superb 
growth is obtained and_ sturdy, 
flowering plants are to be met with in 

















free- | stand hard weather without shelter and cof 
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July. In well-manured soil it grows muc 
taller and flowers more profusely.—HEss 


Everlasting Peas.—The old pink an 
white forms of the Everlasting Peas 1 
still to be met with in many gardens, paj 
ticularly in country villages. One can sa 
of them that they will grow in any dee 
soil, and that they can always be ck 
pended upon to bloom well. By dividinr 
the roots one may speedily get together | 
stock of plants which are useful fi 
covering trellises and the like or f¢ 
hiding any unsightly object. It ha 
always seemed to me a pity that a plar 
which gives such little trouble, and bloon 
so freely, should be limited in the colom 
of the flowers.—W. F. D. 

[There is now a likelihood of additior 
to this excellent hardy plant, as whe 
visiting a garden the other day we wei 
struck with a yariety appropriatel 
named .Apple Blossom. The three varietic 
—pink, white, and the one just mentione 
—were all growing together, the flowe1 
of the three commingling and producing 
very beautiful effect.—HD.] 


Campanula Steveni nana.—I_ kno 
several people in Scotland who lost th 
during the past winter, but with me it ha 
survived in a moraine and is now spread 
ing freely, although it was only a sma 
plant when put out last year. It is quit 
a graceful little Bellflower bearing bl 
flowers over a close-growing carpet ( 
foliage. Why it has failed with some | 
a difficult question to decide. I am it 
clined to think that slugs have had sonx 
thing to do with the losses, as it has di 
appeared from gardens which have 
niilder climate than my own. It does 1K 
dislike lime, as there is old mortar rubbis 
in the moraine in which I am growing it~ 
S. ARNOTT. 


Freaks in flowers.—l have in my garde 
an Oriental Poppy with two perfect blosson 
on one stem, and, curiously enough, at tl 
same time a Shirley Poppy with two blosson 
also on one stem. These freaks are not w 
common. I have seen them on Delphiniun 
and on Lilies, and I have heard of them els 
where. Two or more stems seem to conjoi 
and grow up together, and throw out a pr 
portionately large number of blossoms. In th 
case of the Oriental Poppy, the two_ ster 
came up conjoined from the base. The Shirle 
branched off into two conjoined stems half wa 
up the main stem, which had many moi 
branches with one blossom on each. The Lil 
which, if I recollect right, was of the dayur 
cum family, grew north of the Grampian 
The stem was three times as broad as it we 
thick, and it bore over forty blossoms, froi 
which it would seem that in that case thre 
stems amalgamated together.—P. B., Midland 
crnese are what are known as fasciated shoot 
—LD. |}. | 

Miniature - flowered Tufted Pansies. - 
These neat, free-flowering plants do n¢ 
seem to be making much headway in publ 
favour. Yet those who have grown ther 
would not now willingly discard them; am 
though the blooms individually are only eae 
a trifle over an inch in diameter, they are § 
freely produced as to compare favourea wit' 
the larger-flowering and more widely-know 
Tufted Pansies. The selection available is nc 
an embarrassing one; and the majority of th 
family are of a white or yellowish-white shad: 
such as Violetta, Lady in White, and Princes 
May. Little Prince is unique (so far as I at 
aware), being of a good shade of purple an 
very free-flowering.—W. McG., Balmae. 


Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl. The Pearl.—One © 
the best of the Milfoils, this variety is at th 
present time flowering freely. The one ohje! 
tion to A. ptarmica is its rather tiresom 
habit of spreading into other plants and int 
and through Box edgings. Recently a frien 
informed me that further north—in Forfa 
shire and in Perthshire—he had to renew th’ 
Yarrow frequently, owing to the fact that / 
the more severe winters and springs th 
variety very often failed to survive.—W. McG 
Kirkcudbright. 

The Brompton Stock is supposed to 
hardier than the Intermediate, and used to }) 
common in every cottage garden, and in mM 
young days the cottager saved seed and raise 
his own plants. He took great paima 1 
selecting seed-bearing plants so ag to hay 
double flowers. Every flower with extra ne 











was marked for seed. The seed bed W 
formed outside in a sunny position, and tl 
seeds sown thinly. Plants sturdily raised W) 


dling.—E. H. . 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE MACLBEANTIAS. 

THE Macleanias are all natives of the Andes 
of America. They are all evergreen shrubs, 
jin some cases more. or less rambling in 
| growth. The flowers are for the most 
) part tubular and of a thick wax-like tex- 
‘ture, while in most of them the young 
) leaves are tinged with red. They are 
| nearly related to the Cavendishias and 
| Thibaudias, and, like these plants, they 
‘need for their successful culture a soil 
_ consisting principally of peat and sand. 
. Pffective drainage, too, is very necessary, 
and they require a liberal amount of water 
during the growing season. Atmospheric 
‘moisture, too, is very helpful, as, if too 
dry, the foliage becomes infested with 
‘thrips. 

In the clear atmosphere of their South 
_ American home both the young leaves and 
flowers acquire a brillianey of colouring 


; 


' 
' 


A flowering shoot of Macleanta insignis. 


in Mr. L. Messel’s garden, 


which is unknown in this country. 
'lants of this class are not popular nowa- 
ays, so that they are rarely met with in 
ardens. The Kew Hand Mist contains 
ut two species—M. pulchra, with long, 
endulous scarlet and yellow flowers, and 
‘unctata, with shorter blossoms, of a rosy- 
2d and yellow tint. The species herewith 
lustrated — Macleania insignis — has 
rooping reddish-scarlet, tubular-shaped 
Owers, borne in clusters like those of an 
pacris. The young shoots are of a 
tonzy-orange tint. 





East Lothian and Intermediate Stocks. 
These are useful for the conservatory 
ad greenhouse, and are very sweet. 
‘hen well managed they make good 
ants in 6-inch pots. They were common 
“the spring shows at Norwich and else- 
here many years ago, and are generally 
ised from seeds sown outside or in cold 
ames early in July. It is advisable to 
‘prove the soil of the seed-bed by adding 








little good loam and Jleaf-mould, 


making it reasonably firm. Sow thinly in 
Shallow drills 4 inches apart, the object 
being to obtain sturdy plants to pot up to- 
wards the end of September. They will 
be kept in cold frames freely ventilated 
and be shifted when necessary into larger 
pots, and be moved into the greenhouse 
when in the flowering-pots. Give weak 
liquid manure when the flower-buds are 
visible. I have sometimes shifted a few 
of the strongest into T-inch pots, but good 
plants, if well nourished, can be grown in 
(inch pots:—H. EH: 





DESIRABLE CALCEOLARIAS. 
AT one time almost the only Calceolarias 
that were grown for the embellishment of 
the greenhouse were the members of that 
section generally referred to as herbaceous 
Calceolarias, These, which are charac- 
terised by short, sturdy growth and mas- 
sive heads of large flowers, very variable 
' in their colouring, are still grown as much 





from a photograph 
Nymans, Crawley, Sussex. 


as ever, but, in addition, within the last 
few years numerous garden forms have 
sprung up, and some of them are now 
largely grown. An exceedingly popular 
variety for pot culture is 

C. CLIBRANI.—This is perhaps the most 
graceful Calceolaria in cultivation, form- 
ing as it does a freely-branched specimen, 
usually from 2 feet to 8 feet in height. 
The numerous shoots dispose themselves in 
a pleasing and informal manner, and are 
laden with soft yellow flowers, far more 
slender in shape than those of other Cal- 
ceolarias. Not the least desirable feature 
of this variety is the length of time over 
which its season of blooming extends. It 
has also been grown as OC. profusa. 
Crosses have been obtained between C. 
Clibrani and other kinds, a particularly 
striking plant being that known as 

CLAREFIELD GeM.—This, which was first 
shown last year at Chelsea, when it re- 
ceived an award of merit, was raised at 
Clarefield, Maidenhead, hence its varietal 
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ing of C. Clibrani with one of the herba- 
ceous kinds. Clarefield Gem inherits a 
good deal of the habit of Clibrani, being 
tall, freely branched, and of loose habit, 
but not to the same extent as in the latter 
kind. The flowers are in shape more sug- 
gestive of those of the herbaceous kinds, 
the pouch being round, but smaller. The 
colour is a rich yellow, spotted with red. 
As a greenhouse plant it is of considerable 
value. 

C. VrITcHI.—Few new plants attracted 
more attention at the International Horti- 
cultural Exhibition, held two years ago 
at Chelsea, than this distinct hybrid Cal- 
ceolaria. It was raised in the nursery of 
Messrs. Robert Veitch and Son, at Dxeter, 
the parents being Calceolaria alba, a com- 
paratively weak-growing species with 
white flowers, and an albino form of the 
garden variety, Golden Glory, which was 
also raised at Exeter. Strange to say, 
Veitchi is far more vigorous than either of 
its parents, forming as it does a bold, 
bushy specimen from 8 feet to 5 feet in 
height. The flowers, which are borne in 
great profusion and over a lengthened 
period, are, after they have been open for 
a few days, of a milk-white tint, though 
when first expanded they have a yellowish 
shade. The typical C. alba has very dis- 
tinct foliage, the leaves being lanceolate 
and deeply serrated. As a greenhouse or 
conservatory plant this Calceolaria is of 
considerable merit, while it has proved 
hardy in the favoured climate of Devon- 
shire. 

C. GotprEn GutLory. — This charming 
variety, just referred to under the heading 
of C. Veitchi, was raised at Exeter, one of 
the parents being the hardy C. planta- 
ginea, and the other a member of the 
herbaceous section. Reaching a height of 


|a foot to 18 inches, the variety Golden 


Glory bears a profusion of comparatively 
large rich yellow flowers for months 
together. It is an exceedingly valuable 
variety for the greenhouse, while it nas 
proved hardy in so many districts as to 
render it a universal favourite. 

C. Stewartr.—This Calceolaria, which 
was given an award of merit at the recent 
Chelsea show, and described and figured 
in our issue of July 1st, page 461, suggests 
that the parentage is much the same as 
that of the preceding. 

C. Bronze AcE.—This, which was shown 
by Messrs. Veitch, of Bxeter, at the same 
time as C. Veitchi, is of a loose habit of 


srowth. The flowers, borne in great pro- 
fusion, are of a _bronzy-crimson tint, 
although there seems to be a certain 


amount of variation. It is of considerable 
value for the embellishment of the green- 
house. 

C. Joun InNES.—Some hybrid -Calceo- 
larias have been recently raised at the 
John Innes Institute at Merton, that at the 
head of this note being a particularly 
promising one. It is a cross between the 
two hardy species, C. plantaginea and C. 
polyrrhiza, and must, therefore, be looked 
upon as a hardy plant. The colour is a 
deep rich yellow, spotted with chocolate. 
It will, in all probability, be some time 
before this variety is obtainable from the 
ordinary trade sources. 

C. BurResincret.—This is very old 
variety, having been raised at Trinity 
College Gardens, Dublin, by the late Mr. 
F. W. Burbidge. There is a_ certain 
amount of doubt concerning its origin, for 
the raiser gave as the parents GC. Pavoni 
and ©. deflexa, or fuchsiwefolia, as it is 
often called. The appearance of the 
plant, however, suggests that ©. amplexi- 
caulis was one of the parents, and this is 
the line followed in the ‘‘ Kew Hand Qist.” 
Whatever doubt may exist as to the origin 


a 





name. It was obtained by the intercross- 


of this variety, there can be none as 
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to its great value in the flower garden, 
for large specimen plants are very gener- 
ally planted out during the summer 
months. The plants bloom continuously 
throughout the whole of the summer, 
while, if grown in pots and the flowers 
kept pinched off till required, the plants 
will in the greenhouse bloom during the 
winter, when their golden blossoms are 
much appreciated. 

Apart from the varieties above enu- 
merated, there are a few of the original 
species that well merit attention. Among 
them are: GC. alba, with ivory-white blos- 
soms; ©. amplexicaulis, a tall grower, 
with soft yellow flowers; C. deflexa or 
fuchsizfolia, whose rich yellow blossoms 
are borne in winter; C. integrifolia, quite 
a shrub, with golden flowers; and C. 
violacea, whose helmet-shaped blossoms 
are pale lilac, dotted with purple. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lantanas. — These greenhouse shrubs, 
which are weeds in many of the warmer 
regions of the globe, are in this country 
becoming more generally grown as 
summer-flowering plants. They are now 
largely used for planting out in the 
summer, under which conditions they may 
be depended upon to give satisfaction 
should the weather be hot and dry, or the 
reverse. A good free- growing variety 
with scarlet flowers is Incendie, whereas 
two distinct dwarf-growing forms are 
Drap d’Or (golden-yellow) and Chelsea 
Gem (bright crimson) These are, of 
course, garden forms, of which there are a 
great many in cultivation, but one of the 
original species — L. salvisfolia, more 
generally known as L. delicatissima—is 
one of the greatest favourites. This, 
which is often used as a dot plant in 
summer flower gardening, is of rather up- 
right yet slender growth, the _ shoots 
thickly studded with rounded clusters of 
lilac-purple blossoms. This species forms 
a very desirable roof or rafter plant in the 
greenhouse, under which conditions it will 
flower throughout the summer and well on 
into the autumn. The other kinds, grown 
as neat little bushes, are also well suited 
for the summer embellishment of the 
greenhouse.—W. T. 

Rehmannia angulata. — One of the 
earliest of Messrs. Veitch’s introductions 
from China through Mr. H. H. Wilson, 
this Rehmannia from its free seeding 
qualities was soon distributed. For the 
greenhouse or conservatory it is invalu- 
able, and when freely grown the plants 
will attain a height of 4 feet to 5 feet. As 
the shoots are, when at their best, freely 
furnished with large Begonia-like rosy- 
purple blossoms throughout the greater 
part of their length, it can be understood 
that they make a goodly show. Though 
hardy in particularly favoured districts, 
this Rehmannia must over the greater 
part of the country be regarded as a green- 
house plant. ‘The length of time over 
which the flowering season extends is a 
great point in its favour It can be 
readily raised from seed, and is a plant of 
easy culture. Plenty of light and air is 
essential to its well-doing, as, if these are 
wanting, weak growth and pale-tinted 
flowers ave the result. There is a very 
pretty and distinct variety bearing the 
name of Pink Perfection, the colour of 
whose blossoms is indicated by the name.— 
Was 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 153. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C, 











GARDEN FOOD. 





BEETROOTS. 


SAVE as an ingredient of salad or as an 
adjunct to cold meat, Beetroot is very 
rarely used in this country, and thus a 
wholesome and inexpensive food material 
is comparatively neglected. To cook Beet- 
roots, they should be soaked in luke-warm 
water and lightly scrubbed with a soft 
brush, taking care not to injure the skin. 
Place them in a steamer ‘or in a moder- 
ately hot oven, and let them cook from 
two to three hours, according to size, dip 
each one into cold water and remove the 
skin while the root is still warm. Set the 
Beetroot aside, and use it in one or other 
of the following methods :— 

LEETROOT SALAD is made by, slicing a 
cooked Beetroot and covering it with a 
mayonnaise dressing, or with a mixture of 
two tablespoonfuls of Olive oil, one of 
vinegar, and a seasoning of pepper and 
salt. 

DuToH SALAD.—Take equal quantities of 
cold Potato (preferably fried or baked 
with meat), Celery, and Beetroot, and cut 
the vegetables into cubes. Season them 
with pepper and salt and mix them well 
together. Pour mayonnaise or oil and 
vinegar dressing over the vegetables and 
garnish the salad with strips of salted 
herring or fillets of anchovies. 

GERMAN BEETROOT PICKLE.—Slice 3 Ib. 
of cooked Beetroot and place it in a stone- 
ware jar with 2 oz. of seraped Horse- 
radish and half a teaspoonful of Caraway 
‘seeds. Boil 1 pint of vinegar and 34 pint 
of water together and set the mixture 
aside to cool. When cold, pour the diluted 
vinegar over the Beetroot in the jar, 
where, if kept covered, it remains in good 
condition for several weeks. 

3RETROOT PICKLE.—Slice 3 lb. of cooked 
Beetroot, and place it in a glass or stone- 
ware pickle jar. Cover it with a pickle 
mixture made by boiling 1 oz. each of 
Peppercorns and allspice, 4 02. each of 
pounded Ginger and sliced Horse-radish 
in 1 quart of water, adding the spiced 
vinegar after it has boiled for five minutes 
and allowed to become cold. A simple 
Beetroot pickle may be made by slicing a 
cooked Beetroot and covering it with cold 
vinegar seasoned with pepper, but this, 
like all varieties of Beetroot pickle, does 
not keep well. The keeping power of 
Beetroot pickle may be improved by 
standing the uncovered jars in a saucepan 
with cold water reaching to their necks, 
and allowing it to boil and then to cool 
gradually. 

BrETROOT soup.—Prepare 1 quart of 
white stock, and when quite cold remove 
the fat from the top. Add to the stock a 
small cooked Beetroot, a strip of Celery, 
two small Onions, a Turnip, and a very 
small Carrot, a Clove, and six Pepper- 
corns. Boil the vegetables for two hours 
and pass the soup through a wire sieve. 
Season it to taste with salt and thicken 
it with 1 oz. of patent Barley worked into 
a paste with 1 oz. of butter. Stir it as it 
thickens, and pour it hot into a tureen 
into which a teaspoonful of chopped 
Parsley has been placed. Serve fried 
erofitons with the soup. 

It is chiefly as a vegetable course or as 
an accompaniment to hot meat. that the 
neglect of the Beetroot is most evident in 
this country, while it obtains favour on 
the Continent. The most popular method 
of cooking is to stew sliced cooked Beet- 
root with half the quantity of sliced Onion 
in sufficient gravy to cover them, and when 
seasoned with pepper and saJt to serve 
them in a mound with grilled fillet steaks 
garnished with scraped Horse-radish 
arranged round the dish. 
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STEWED BEETROOT.—Slice a large cooke 
Beetroot into a stewpan, add a fine] 
minced Spanish. Onion, a teaspoonful 0 
chopped Parsley, a seasoning of peppe 
and salt, and 1 oz. of butter. Cover thi 
pan closely. by spreading a sheet of kitche) 
paper between the stewpan and lid, an 
let the Beetroot stew gently for an how 
shaking it occasionally to prevent burning} 
Mix a dessertspoonful of flour into 
smooth paste with half a teacupful of eo) 
water and half a teaspoonful of garli 
vinegar. Place the stewed Beetroot in 
dish, add the flour mixture to the juice 
remaining in the pan, stir it over the fir 
until it is nicely thickened, and pour j 
over the Beetroot. 

FRENCH STEWED BEETROOT.—Slice 
cooked Beetroot and stew it for half a 
hour in sufficient veal gravy to cover it 
Mix 1 oz. of Arrowroot or Potato flou 
with a gill of cream, pour the gravy ove 
it to thicken it without curdling, bring ij 
almost to the boil, season it with peppe 
and salt, pour it over the Beetroot in th 
dish, and just before serving sprinkle 
few drops of Chili yinegar over it. 

SWEET DISH OF APPLES AND BEETROOT.- 
Boil 2 oz. of Rice for an hour in a pint c 
milk sweetened with 4 oz. of sugar, alloy 
it to cool and spread it at the bottom of 
dish. Peel, core, and slice 1 Ib. of cookin 
Apples, add a sliced Beetroot (which nee 
not have been previously cooked), a sma 
piece. of Lemon peel or Bay leaf, or 
bruised Clove, and 1 oz. of sugar. Ste 
the Apple and Beetroot until it can b 
smoothly mashed, and spread it over th 
Rice. Make a custard by mixing a te: 
spoonful of Cornflower, a teaspoonful c 
sugar, one egg, and } pint of milk into 
smooth paste, and stirring it over the fir 
until it is smoothly thickened, but withou 
boiling it. Pour the custard over th 
Apple mixture, and serve it when cold, 6 
make it hot by baking it for ten minute 
in a moderate oven. 

PINK FRITTERS.—Pass a small cooke 
3eetroot through a wire sieve, and ad 
4 oz. of the pulp to a similar quantity ¢ 
sponge-cake crumbs. Add a teaspoonft 
of maraschino and two beaten whites ¢ 
eggs. Drop the mixture, a dessertspoor 
full at a time, into deep fat at smokin 
heat, and leave them until they float ft 
the surface and are nicely coloured, Drai 
them on kitchen paper, sprinkle caste 
sugar and a little chopped pistachio nt 
or glacé angelica over them, and sery 
them in a pyramid.—The Queen. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fruit Salads.—I have been reading om 
of those ladies’ papers which are mostl 
adorned with dressmakers’ efforts an 
sometimes go into cookery, and in one ¢ 
them is an article on fruit salads, that i: 
making salads of some of our best sul 
mer fruits. To make salads of these, wit 
various additions, is one of the worst way 
of using them. ‘The first recipe is abot 
Cherries into which 4 pint of sherry enter: 
Think of one of the best forms of Cherry 
the white Cherry, put with spenge cake 
scaked in sherry! Other things recov 
mended for fruit salads are Kirsch ap 
Maraschino. Good fruit ought not to BD 
spoilt in this way !—W. : 

Rhubarb leaves as food.—At this W 
should draw the line! We have so man 
good things. I am no chemist, but hay 
read that Rhubarb leaves are rich 1 
oxalic acid, which may lead to disease 
a very useful servant—the kidneys. Ont 
I read in the old Country Gentleman © 
Albany, New York, of a certain Mar 
Snooks who died from eating Rhubar 
leaves. JI always remember her fate.—W- 
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|THE WHITE CONNEMARA HEATH 
|| AND THE LARGE FORGERT-ME-NOT 


‘| IN THE HOUSE. 


"Turse are two useful hardy plants for the 
open garden, and also for the house. The 
jJwhite form of the Heath is a great 
| favourite, flowering for months, not here 
| requiring any special soil. The Forget- 
/me-not is a large form of the true water 
| Porget-me-not, we think a very precious 
plant. These two go together very well, 
‘and give a cool effect on warm days. The 
‘Heath has been the victim of many 
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ROSES. 


SELECTING ROSES FOR NEXT YBRAR. 
Tuts is not an easy thing to do; in fact, it 
becomes more difficult every season. First 
there is the question of limited room, 
secondly the choosing of varieties that will 
answer best in the particular locality in 
which one resides, and last and by no 
means least there is the limited purse. 
I think many will agree with me when I 
say that whilst one is able to appreciate 
blooms of Roses at some exhibition it does 
not always follow that the particular sort 
comes up to our ideal when it blooms in 
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on the exhibition table—but dozens of 
plants of the variety we desire. That, to 
my mind, is the best thing to do, as then 
one is able to form a proper estimate as 
to how it would suit. 

I have been surprised that more people 
do not take advantage, when requiring to 
add to existing varieties, of propagating 
from cuttings. Perhaps it is because some 
imagine it to be a long process, but such 
is not the case, and anyone may test this 
by either reserving a cold frame or the 
corner of a sheltered border and getting 
in cuttings now of ripened wood in sandy 
soil. Some of the popular Ramblers of 
to-day quickly strike, and a large propor- 


The white Connemara Heath and large Water Forget-me-not tn vase. 






mist, so the best way is to use the 
Slish name—a very good one. W. 





NOTES AND REPLIZS. 


lants country windows.—Country 
‘dows have ever been noted for the beauty 
their floral adornment, but there never was 
me when more attention was paid to this 
m of gardening. One cannot help noticing 
Y bright many of the cottage windows are 
f now, Fuchsias, Zonal and Ivy-leaved 
argoniums, Musk, trailing Lobelias, Cam- 
ulas, Balsams, Nemesias, and Scarboro’ 
'€s, all contributing to the display. A good 
Ay of these plants remain in the windows 
‘the year, as one may see from their size 
' shape.—Woopsastwick. 


lowers in the house.—It is necessary for 
s@ who have much indoor decoration to do 
ealise the importance of getting seasonable 
8 and making the best use of them. 


: 
. 
| 


our own garden. Many who read the de- 
scription of new varieties often wish that 
it were possible to include some of the 
novelties. Not a few of these novelties 
vary little from sorts that have preceded 
them, and with Roses—as with Sweet 
Peas—there are ‘‘too many alike varie- 
ties.” I perforce, therefore, look upon 
selecting Roses for my own garden much 
as I would the introduction of fresh pic- 
tures on the walls of my rooms, and ask 
myself can I find space in the borders for 
those which will be an improvement. 
Catalogue descriptions are all very well, 
and, in the main, I think they are true, 
but how much better is it, if it can be 





managed, to visit a nursery and see not 
merely one or two blooms—as is the case 


tion of the cuttings will make good plants 
in a couple of years, Those who cannot 
do this and are not able to visit a nursery 
should order varieties of which they 
have some personal knowledge, and not 
be guided entirely by catalogues, choosing 
rather sorts that have been tried and ap- 
pear on the exhibition table year after 
year. LEAHURST. 
AS URE a a 

Rose Thalia.—I am glad to see that 
K.”’ speaks so favourably of this Rose. 
The individual, small, white, semi-double 
blooms are certainly not so fine as those 
of some of the other Ramblers, but the 
Plant is more free flowering, and coming 
early is specially useful. In addition to 
its value for pillars. or for covering old 
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trees or stumps, it is a'good plant for an 
arch. It does not require much pruning, 
and blooms well without cutting out too 
much of the wood..which has flowered. 
There is a Rose sold as Perpetual Thalia, 
put, if I have. the (true plant—and it 
came from a good source—it is no better 
than the original Thalia, which I have had 
fora good while. Like most other Roses 
of its class, Thalia was cut back severely 
in the winter of 1912-1913.—S. A. 





ROSE FRAU KATHE ROTH. 
Tnis was obtained by crossing Reine 
Marie Henriette with a comparatively un- 
known Tea Rose, Christine de Noué, the 
raiser being Jacobs. Like t'e former 
parent, which is well known to most Rose 
growers, Frau K. Roth is a sturdy, quick 
climber with a good branching habit. The 
blooms are borne in twos and threes at 
the tips of good, strong, lateral shoots, 
and have not the bad habit of hanging 
their heads as is so often the case with 
Reine Marie Henriette. In substance the 
blooms are almost as good as those of 
Reine Marie Henriette, but the petals are 
much shorter, allowing the flowers to open 
more freely than those of the parent. The 
colour is a rich, bright carmine, the inside 
of the petals washed with crimson, the 
outer ones much darker than those in the 
centre. The buds are very pretty, the 
slightly serrated petals reflexing a little 
like those of a Camellia. As the flowers 
age the colour becomes much lighter and 
the reflexing is more pronounced, the 
dainty shape being retained right to the 
last. The blooms remind one very much 
of those of Souvenir de Marie de Zayas, 
in colour as well as in form, and the Rose 
under notice might almost be mistaken for 
a climbing sport of that well-known and 
beautiful variety. In addition to its other 
good qualities Frau K. Roth is very 
sweetly scented. I can strongly recom- 
mend this novelty to those looking for a 
reliable Rose to train on a wall or fence. 
It would also be a good variety with which 
to form a hedge or pillar, for, in addition 
to being a good grower, it is very free and 
perpetual in flowering. HEGLANTINE. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rese General Superior A. Janssen (H.T.). 
There is still plenty of room among Roses 
for good bright reds of the style of General 
Superior Arnold Janssen (Leenders, 1911), 
and it will, I think, receive a warm wel- 
come from amateurs when it is better 
known. The colouring is quite new—a 
deep satiny Rose suffused with deep car- 
mine, the latter colour predominating in 
the centre of the flower. The tints are 
much deeper in the young buds, which 
are of beautiful form. The expanding 
blooms retain this good form for a con- 
siderable period, as they have plenty of 
substance and do not, like many of our 
new varieties, ‘‘flop’’ ina few hours. At 
their best the flowers are very l..rge, deep, 
and full, with a well-formed centre from 
which the outer petals reflex slightly 
after the manner of Mrs. W. J. Grant. 
The stems are long and stiff, holding the 
blooms well up above the foliage. This 
variety is wonderfully free flowering and 
continuous, and the raisers claim that it 
is especially fine for forcing. Those who 
try it will find it a first-rate garden 
variety.—EGLANTINE. 

Rose Ophelia.—In Ophelia Messrs. Wm. 
Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, have given 
us a Hybrid Tea Rose of more than 
ordinary merit, for it is one of the best 
all-round varieties of recent years. The 
blooms are lovely in form, the large outer 
petals curving outward and showing the 
perfect cylindrical centre. Neither is it a 








case of one or two good flowers out of 
many, for practically every one, unless 
damaged by maggots or weather, comes 
perfectly formed. The fairly long flowers 
are of good substance, and will stand well 
either on the bush or when cut. One of 
the largest growers of forced Roses in the 
country tells me that this variety is one 
of the finest he grows. The growth is 
vigorous, but the bushes keep neat and 
compact, the blooms being freely produced, 
often three and four good flowers on a 
stem, and always held erect. In colour 
this variety is one of the most chaste and 
beautiful that I have ever seen. The 
euard petals are very pale flesh—some- 
times almost white—the colour gradually 
deepening to intense apricot in the centre. 
In the autumn the blossoms take on a 
pink tint. Those who favour the more 
solid and lasting type of garden Rose must 
procure this grand novelty, and I am sure 
they will not be disappointed.—H. N. 


Rose Diabolo.—In “Short Replies,” July 
Ath. 1914, page 456, re this Rose. It was raised 
by Fauque et Fils, in 1908. It is a very beauti- 
ful Wichuraiana hybrid, with deep scarlet 
flowers, semi-double, and showing a mass of 
golden anthers.—R. VEITCH AND Sons, Ezeter. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





SHASONABLE NOTES. 

Brrore the month of July is over many 
of the plants will have flower-buds show- 
ing at the points of the growths. I do not 
mean the early outdoor sorts, for these 
will, of course, be advanced, but those 
sorts which bloom during October and 
November. This period is early; still, it 
would be unwise not to secure such flower- 
puds—that is, if big blooms be desired. 
‘he matter of giant blossoms is simple 
enough. It means-that a long time, an 
unnatural time as it were, must be allowed 
for the development of the buds instead 
of growth stems, because by “ taking” 
the buds, as it is termed, we prevent a 
further series of leaves that carry the 
plant on to the terminal or last flower-bud. 
Crown-buds of Chrysanthemums have been 
described very often. Those not initiated 
may find them easily on any stems or 
branches when the same start other 
branches, and are in the centre of the 
cluster of little growths. The latter are 
snapped off and the buds remain. Then 
the upward progress of such branches is 
stopped. The plants grow taller, of 
course, but this is through the develop- 
ment of the leaves already in embryo—not 
fresh ones. I have remarked that July is 
somewhat early for fixing flower-buds that 
will not be open for three months perhaps, 
and I would rather see such buds in early 
August; still, a long period must be given 
in the ease of big flowers. Livery season 
some varieties—not, necessarily the same 
every year—will go on producing flower- 
buds at every 6 inches or so of stem, but 
normally a plant produces three at distinct 
times of the season. One thing, persons 
who grow Chrysanthemums in what we 
may term the ordinary way—not for giant 
blooms—need not worry at all about buds. 
These may come at their own natural 
time, and be thinned, or otherwise, at will. 

Where the proper items of culture have 
been attended to there is not much the 
matter with the appearance of the plants 
at the present time. Ample sun has suited 
them, and foliage and growth, if not gross, 
look particularly healthy. It is now ad- 
visable to start feeding with manures, be- 
cause the ample leafage will have 
exhausted the comparatively small amount 
of soil that we can get into the pots. In 
this way those in a liquid state from the 
deposit of sheep or cows are preferred, 
being of a natural and cool nature. 
Growers in the country bave an advantage 
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in being able to obtain such, and towr 
enthusiasts must perforce depend upo 

things of a dry character which may ph 

purchased readily. The advertising 
columns of this paper point to several, thd 
value of which has been tested. There j 

one item, however, that all can obtain 
and that is soot. This is excellent fo 

Chrysanthemums during the growin. 
period. Put a peck of it in a bag an 

throw it into a tank of water—say abou 

50 gallons—and renew the soot each week 

this is all that is required. This quantit} 
will scarcely colour the water, and on 

may therefore be sure that the liquid i 

not too strong. Liquids from anim 
nianures may be had in a similar manne; 

and in the case of what are known 4 

chemicals—dry manures—they must | 

used with caution. Little and often is th 

rule, and these may be sprinkled on th 

surface of the soil in the pot and watere 

in. 

The importance of giving each pla 





ample room in which to grow has ofte 
been emphasised. It is an essential po 
in regard to this, as, in fact, in the ca; 
of any other subject. I would rath 
throw away some of the stock if I cou 
not give all space enough. If the leay 
of one touch those of another there is 1 
air space, and the growth resulting 

pound to become soft and unripened, en 
ing in blossom not being satisfactory. - 
going the rounds of gardens one sees 
great deal of overcrowding, and Chry 
anthemums especially will not have it. 

former notes, readers have been a 
vised not to be over free in the use 











the syringe. Wetting the leaves m: 
easily be overdone. Hot weather shou 
be chosen for the practice; at other tim 
it is better to rely upon the moisture 
the elements only. Syringing in co 
weather, or, in fact, in the evening, ¢ 
courages mildew, and when oncée this tak 
hold of the leaves—often unseen at t 
backs of them—it is difficult to remove. 
Qutdoor-flowering sorts should not sufi 
through want of water. Happily in tl 
locality (Surrey) copious rains have fall 
and the land has recovered from a rath 
parched state of a few weeks back. T 
plants are growing freely, and it has | 
come necessary to look to the tying as W 
as to the thinning of branches. <A f 
early blooms are opening, but such ¢ 
not taken seriously; they are, indeed, be 
removed, as they only tend to hanij 
subsequent growth. It may be well to 
cord an instance to illustrate that it pa 
to have an occasional change of stock. 
batch of Marie Masse and such like kil 
grown for market, the cuttings bei 
taken from stock grown at the s2 
nursery for some years, is directly alo 
side that of a number of the same yal 
ties the cuttings of which came in spr 
from a fresh source; and to see the t 
plantations under similar treatment 
every other respect is strong proof fl 
change of stock is advantageous. 
H. SHOESMITE 





















Sea-sand.—In these gardens sea-sand 
used for general purposes, includ 
potting; and, contrary to the usual id 
I have never found any evil effects fr 
its use. It is usually recommended t) 
sea-sand be washed in fresh water bef 
it is used, but in my own case it is U 
just as it eomes from the bay, in whicl 
is covered by each tide. The sand is 
rather a rough grade, and, as it conta 
a large percentage of boulder-grov 
shells, it is very sharp and well adap 
for the purpose of keeping composts fi 
and open. No one, I think, need hesit 
t>) use sea-sand of this deseriptior 
'W. McG., Balmae, Kirkeudbright. 
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FERNS. 


PTPRIS FLABHLLATA PLUMOSA. 
Tur typical Pteris flabellata is an old and 
well-known Fern, which in a state of 
nature extends from Cape Colony north- 
wards as far as Abyssinia. Though so 
‘ieng grown in this country, only one re- 
‘corded variety has been generally noted, 
| and that is the geographical form from the 
| Island of Ascension, and known as ascen- 
‘sionis. Quite a breakaway was exhibited 
‘at the last Chelsea Show, when Messrs. 
'H. B. May and Sons, of Hdmonton, were 
»given an award of merit for the variety 


y 






Pteris flabellata plumosa. 


Plumosa. This differs from the type in 
the fronds being of a markedly plumose 
character and more or less crested, so that 
the varietal name is a particularly happy 
one. It originated in Messrs. H. B. May’s 
nursery, where so many delightful Ferns 
have been raised. Apart from its high 
ornamental appearance, this Fern is such 
& marked breakaway from the type as to 
Suggest that it may possibly only be the 
beginning of still greater changes. This is 
by no means beyond the bounds of reason 
ne the development of the Nephrolepis 
Tom a plain ladder-like Fern to a dense 
specimen mimicking a heap of Moss is 
taken into consideration, KR, Ww: 
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ORCHIDS. 


CYRTOPODIUM. 
THIS genus only contains two species of 


horticultural merit. They have long, 
fleshy stems clothed with long, strap- 
shaped leaves, and tall, branching in- 


florescences that are produced from the 
base of the pseudo-bulbs. The flowers are 
showy and las€ in good condition for 
several weeks. 

C. ANDERSONI.—In this species the stems 
are each from 38 feet to 4 feet high, the 
spikes usually exceeding these dimensions. 
The flowers are yellow faintly tinged with 


From a photograph in Messrs. May and 


green, the lip of a deeper and brighter 
yellow. It has long been in cultivation, 
being one of the first to be grown in this 
country. 


C. PUNCTATUM.—This is not quite so 


strong-growing as the preceding. The 
blooms are of a _ bright tawny-yellow, 


barred and spotted with cinnamon-brown, 
while the yellow lip is marked with red. 
It flowered for the first time in this coun- 
try in 1835, when it was figured in the 
Botanical Magazine. 

CuLTURE.—During the growing season 
a warm, moist atmosphere is essential, 
the plant stove answering well for the 
plants. Repotting should be done soon 














after the spikes are removed, because at 
this stage a fresh batch of roots will ap- 
pear at the base of the new growth. 
Cyrtopodiums are strong-rooting subjects, 
especially C. Andersoni, so it is necessary 
to allow ample pot room. ‘The pots should 
be filled to one-fourth of their depth with 
drainage, the compost consisting of fibrous 
loam, rough peat, and a little well-rotted 
cow manure. Owing to their robust habit 
water should be given freely throughout 
the growing period, and for well-rooted 
specimens which were not repotted a 
weekly application of liquid manure will 
be beneficial, but it must be discontinued 
directly the terminal leaf of the stem ap- 





Sons’ nursery at Edmonton. 


pears. After the bulbs are fully matured 
the plants should be removed to the inter- 
mediate-house, where the atmosphere is 
somewhat drier, and water will only be re- 
quired in sufficient quantity to maintain 


them in a plump condition. DB. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Stanhopeas. — These quaint, but none 


the less showy, Orchids are ideal subjects 
for suspending from the roof in the 
Cattleya or warm house. A few of the 
best-known species are S. tigrina, the 
largest, and in some respects the hand- 
somest, of the genus. Then we have the 
ivory-white S. eburnea, the sweetly- 
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scented §. oculata, S. insignis, and 8. 
Wardi. All the Stanhopeas resemble 
each other in the mode of producing their 
flower-scapes in a downward direction, 
and for this reason Teak-wood baskets 
must be chosen as receptacles. No crocks 
are needed for drainage, but it is advis- 
able to place a thin layer of dried peat- 
sticks in the-bottom of the basket. As a 
rooting medium there is nothing to equal 
Osmunda-fibre, good peat, and Sphagnum 
Moss, which should be used in equal parts. 
Fresh compost can be supplied when the 
new growth is about 2 inches in length, 
but annual disturbance is not recom- 
mended. <A top-dressing will often suffice 
for several years. The soil ought to be 
pressed fairly firm around the base of the 
pseudo-bulbs, and for a few weeks only a 
light sprinkling with a fine-rose water-pot 
will be needed, but established examples 
should be amply supplied with water. A 
spray overhead, say twice each day during 
hot weather, will be beneficial, and pro- 
mote clean, healthy growth. When the 
plants are at rest a slightly cooler tem- 
perature and a drier atmosphere should 
prevail, while only enough water need be 
given to prevent the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrinking.—T. 





FRUIT. 





THINNING APPLES. 

Wuere the crop is heavy and the sorts 
good the thinning of the fruit pays, espe- 
cially when the finest dessert kinds are 
grown. If it pays to thin Grapes, why 
not Apples? On the trees which do not 
exceed 18 feet high the fruit can be readily 
thinned. It is out of the question to think 
of dealing with big standard trees, as from 
these one does not expect fruit of the 
finest size and quality. 

During the past dozen years I have 
proved it pays to thin the best kinds when 
the crop was heavy. By removing the 
small ones early, the others attain to a 
much larger size. I hold that Apples of 
first size are of far better flavour, and 
surely this is of the first importance for 
home consumption. In my own garden I 
have several trees of Cox’s Orange worked 
on the Crab. These are standards from 
twelve to fifteen years old. I do not allow 
them to exceed 18 feet through the heads, 
and with a pair of steps I thin the fruit, 
and now/ (middle of July) it is finished. I 
find a strong pair of scissors or secateurs 
the best things to use, cutting out all the 
small fruit and those in the shade. 

I do not confine the thinning to dessert 
kinds only. Last season I had two trees 
ef Seaton House of about the same size. 
One I thinned, and compared the prices 
from each tree, finding it greatly in favour 
of the one I thinned. Some years ago I 
had some young trees of this bearing 
heavy crops. About the middle of August 
I had all the largest removed and sold for 
jelly-making, allowing the others to re- 
main till the end of October. These 
swelled to the first size, and remained 
sound in the fruit-room till March, and 
then made a good price. In addition to 
thinning, it pays when the weather is dry 
to mulch and water freely. J. CROOK. 





Pear Doyenné du Comice.—There is an old 
tree growing here that was regrafted some 
years ago with the above variety, and this 
season the branches are so laden with fruit 
that it will be impossible for them to swell 
to any size. From appearance one would 
think that regrafting had taken place soon 
after its introduction in 1849, as it is of large 
size. Whether the regrafting has anything to 
do with the flavour I cannot say, but the fruit 
when ripe is covered with deep russet, and, 
like Marie Louise, is much richer in flavour 
from this standard than from trees grown 
against a wall. It is planted in a very ex- 
posed place, open to the north and north-east 





a 


winds, and bloomed when we had that severe 
weather in spring. The tree is growing in a 
stif loam bordering on clay, but, as the old 
tree on which it was grafted is Deishy, this 
may account for it doing so well.—H. C. P. 





ORANGE GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 


Tue growth of the industry in Southern 
California is one of the marvels of the 
country, and a romance of business which 
is really only in its infancy. In a recent 
season, for example, some 30,000 carloads 
—that is, about 8,860,000 boxes of oranges 
were picked, prepared for the market, 
packed, and dispatched to all parts of the 
world between February 1st and June 1st. 
This prolific harvest is estimated to be 
worth to the growers, in round figures, not 
less than £1,500,000. More amazing still 
is it to learn that this flourishing industry 
has actually been built up within the last 
thirty years. In the early eighties of last 
century there was less than £3,000 of 
ageregate capital invested in Orange 
groves in this thriving State, whereas to- 
day it amounts to not far short of 
£12,000,000. This capital embraces money 
spent on land, trees, irrigation devices, 
agricultural implements, the fertilising of 
groves, packing - houses, and _ other 
paraphernalia essential to the complete 
success of such a vast business. 
HARVESTING the golden crop is an occu- 
pation of much interest, the gathering of 
the fruit, curing, and other processes, 
packing, and dispatching, all being done 
within the period already stated. The 
Orange groves echo with the hum and 
harmony of happy workers, the rural 
roads are busy with horses and wagons 
conveying fruit to the packers all day long, 
an army of men and boys are hammering 
together thousands of pine boxes, and the 
big barn-like packing-houses about each 
railway station are veritable hives of 
human industry. Hach _picker has a 
receptacle, in the shape of a big bag, 
slung over his shoulders,~ into which 
the golden fruit is dropped. In some 
groves, it may be mentioned, the hand- 
knife has been superseded by different 


types of machines. Thus one patent 
is a knife on a long pole, which is 


connected with a canvas tube. Cut in this 
way the Orange drops into a chute, and by 
an arrangement of traps drops from one 
to another, and eventually into a box un- 
injured. Picking by hand is still, how- 
ever, the more popular method. The 
general impression is that, now that the 
Orange is gathered, it is immediately 
packed and dispatched to market. Well, 
there is certainly no time lost in getting it 
there; but matters do not move quite so 
swiftly as all that. First of all the 
great wagon-loads of ‘boxes are carefully 
tallied to find whether any fruit from the 
pickers in the grove is missing. Then the 
dust-stained travellers are placed on one 
side in immense trays for curing, a pro- 
cess which occupies three days. Fresh 
from the tree an Orange is still very much 
alive, with the oil-cells expanded and the 
mystery of growth not yet suspended; but 
when it is cut off from the sap-supply a 
change takes place. The skin draws closer 
to the pulp and gives off moisture that 
would cause sweating if the fruit were 
packed at once. The next stage is “‘ the 
order of the bath.’? By the bushel the 
Oranges are dumped into a long, narrow 
tank of water, at one end of which is a big 
wheel with a tire of soft bristles. The 
wheel revolves in such a way that the 
lower edge works in connection with 
another set of brushes in a smaller tank, 
and the Oranges, after bobbing about in 
the big tank, pass between the ‘wet 
brushes and come out bright and clean. 
Spread out on long, slanting racks, the 
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Oranges are now allowed to dry in the sun} 
—a sun-bath, as the devotees of that par- 
ticular cult would term it. They look 
quite tempting now, but the standard of 
excellence is not yet. In single file they 
are next brushed by being passed over a 
belt that runs between revolving wheels. 
This improves them wonderfully, giving 
them a smooth and glistening appearance | 
From the belt they drop into an elevator 
that lifts them to the sorting-table, where 
they hustle and hurry each other in their] 
haste to get past the keen eyes of the 
sorter. There is much method in the 
sorting. 4 ' 

Packxina. A deftness of hand is essen- 
tial for this, which may explain why the 
packers are almost wholly women and) 
girls. The Oranges having been classified} 
according to quality and size, the packers 
now wrap each one in tissue-paper, and 
then pack them into boxes, the closing of 
which is the final touch prior to thei 
dispatch to the world’s markets. 

There are over 100 different kinds of 
Oranges grown in Southern California 
these all being produced in what is knovwr 
as the “fruit belt,’’ an immense tract 07 
country embracing some seven counties. 

A young tree is in its fourth year before 
it begins to bear fruit, and then only t& 
the extent of a dozen or two. There is ¢ 
steady annual increase until the tree i: 
twenty years of age, by which time its pro) 
ductiveness may be anything from 2,00 
to 2,500 Oranges per annum. Some tree} 
are even more fruitful, and a tree 20 fee 
high, and occupying little more than 12 fee! 
in diameter, will yield a crop of from 3,00! 
to 4,000 Oranges yearly. — Chambers’ 
Journal. 





FUNGUS ON MELON LBAVES. 


Tae enclosed Melon plants are from a bate! 
which has failed entirely. The plants were se 
out from 48’s into a good bed of loam. The; 
were quite healthy when planted, and had th 
best of treatment, with a night temperature 0 
65 degs. to 70 degs. A few days after plantin: 
they were attacked by the disease you wil 
find on the leaves. have never experience: 
anything of this description before on Melon: 
Could you please state the cause of the diseas 
as well as how to check it?—W. D. 


[The leaf disease to which you 
Melons have succumbed is of a fungoi 
nature, the name _ being Cercospor 
melonis. If remedial measures are nec 
taken as soon as it puts in an appearance 
it quickly destroys the leaves, and, as i 
your case, renders the plants useless. Ha 
you sprayed with. a 38-oz. solution of su 
phide of potassium immediately yo 
detected the spotting on the leaves, whic 
is the first symptom of the disease, yo 
would in all probability have save 
them. As it is, remedies are of no ayai 
If you have other plants in a less forwar 
state, keep a watchful eye on them and d 
not hesitate to spray if the disease pul 
in an appearance. ‘To make the solutio 
named first dissolve 2 oz. of soft soap i 
a gallon of hot water. Then put in 3 0: 
of the sulphide, and when dissolved dilul 
sufliciently to make three gallons, and us 
at once, taking care to thoroughly wé 
both surfaces of the leaves and stems wit 
it. Repeat the spraying the week folloy 
ing, and again the week after if deeme 
necessary. Be careful to burn the infeste 
plants you now have on hand as they a! 
of no further use and sterilise the soil j 
which you planted them, as this is almo 
certain to contain myriads of spores. 
you contemplate growing Melons in tl 
same house again be careful not only ' 
well cleanse it but at the same time | 
disinfect it. Also take the precaution 1 
sterilise or disinfect the soil in ‘which 
plants are to be grown beforehand, Oni 
there has been an infestation it is abs 
lutely necessary to take the precaution 
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named, otherwise the fungus will appear 
annually, the spores hibernating on the 
walls, soil, etec., in the house. High tem- 
“peratures and a humid atmosphere are 
conditions which favour a rapid spread of 
the disease, so that when an attack is set 
jup cultural treatment for a time should be 
jot a reverse order. The liver of sulphur, 
‘which is the common name for the 
‘sulphide, can be purchased cheaply at any 
\chemist’s shop. ] 











NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plums disfigured.—Will you kindly tell me 

the reason why the enclosed Plums are dis- 
‘figured? The\ Plum is Monarch, growing in 
“the open, and has an enormous crop of fruit, 
about one quarter of which is as enclosed.— 
OLIVIA. 
. [fhe markings on the skins of the 
Plums are due either to frost or the action 
-of cold winds when they were in a young 
and tender condition. Beyond being a dis- 
figurement, the fruits are not in any way 
injuriously affected by them.] 

Scab on Figs.—I send you with this two 
Pigs. The smaller one is ot last year’s second 
crop, which has not yet fallen off. The larger 
is this year’s crop. Could you tell me: (1) 
What is the cause of the brown, scabby sur- 
‘face on the smaller Fig? (2) Should the 
second crop when so atiected be picked off? 
(3) The cause of scab on this year’s crop? 
4) Treatment to avoid scab? The tree is 
seyen years old, and always carries a good 


grop. ‘This is the first year that this scab has 
/appeared.—GrorrrEy H. Lupron. 


' [@) This condition is due to the action 
of the elements during the winter months. 
(2) Yes. The second crop produced by out- 
‘loor trees should always be pulled off, as 
uch never comes to perfection even when 
he winter is mild and frost absent. (38) 
We are unable to assign the exact reason 
‘or the mark on the fruit of this year’s 
oroduction. It might be the result of a 
ruise, while it might be a drop of coagula- 
red sap. If stopping or removal of 
frowths has been carried out of late, there 
vould be a considerable amount of 
“milky juice,’ or sap, exude from the 
younds, and should any of this fall on the 
Truits it is possible that it would congeal 
ind turn black. (4) If the latter should 
‘ally be the cause of the fruits being 
narked a little care another season will 
wreyent a recurrence of the trouble.] 


Melons and Tomatoes, fungus on.—I should 

de obliged if you would tell me what has 
jaused the damage -to enclosed leaves of 
fomato and Melon? They were both planted 
n @ new greenhouse in May. They were 
vatered from a new galvanised tank with 
yater which came off the roof, and shaded in 
wight weather.—OLIVIA. 


{Both the Tomato and Melon leaves are 
flected with the same disease, which is 
f a fungoid nature, the scientific name 
ing Cercospora Melonis. As the house 
§ new the germs or spores of the disease 
aust have been in the soil employed in 
oth instances, therefore it would be good 
Jolicy when the season is over either to 
terilise or burn it. Before growing either 
rop in the same houses another year take 
very precaution in the way of lime- 
vashing all interior brickwork and 
Aaturating soil or ashes, as the case may 
€, beneath stages, eté., with paraffin and 
vater. If the structures can be cleared 
f plants for twenty-four hours, fumigate 
y burning sulphur in an old saucepan or 
imilar receptacle. Place a few hot coals 
0 the bottom and cast the sulphur on top, 
nd retire at once. To render the fumi- 
ating as effective as possible the house 
hould, of course, be closed up and made 
S$ airtight as possible. After the fumes 
ave evaporated, throw doors and venti- 
‘Ators wide open for a few hours before 
troducing plants again. With regard to 
he present, if the plants are not so much 
/nfested with disease as to render them 
Seless, Spraying the foliage and stems 
7ith liver of sulphur will arrest it. Two 
aS. of this dissolved in 1 gallon of warm 
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water in which 2 oz. soft soap have been 
already dissolved, and afterwards diluted 
sufliciently to make 8 gallons is the right 
strength at which to use it. From two to 
three sprayings with an interval of a week 
between each will be necessary. The liver 
of sulphur (sulphide of potassium) can be 
had at any chemist’s shop. Should the 
plants be so badly infected as to be of no 
further use then the only thing to be done 
is to pull them up and burn them forth- 
with, afterwards cleansing the structure 
in the manner already described.] 


Thinning late dessert Apples.—Where these 
have set too freely it is advisable to thin them 
rather freely if fine samples are desired. Many 
of the best varieties do not grow very large 
unless recourse be had to thinning, for when 
the weather is favourable during the time the 
trees are in flower far more fruit sets than 
the trees are able to bring to maturity. Such 
varieties as King of the Pippins and Kerry 
Pippin should have been thinned long ago, but 
it is not yet too late to single out the fruit of 
the later kinds, as this will assist them to 
swell. Lord Burghley, Mabbott’s Pearmain, 
Adam’s Pearmain, Allen’s Everlasting, Cornish 
Aromatic, Court ot Wick, Golden Harvey, 
Golden Pippin, Mannington’s Pearmain, Non- 
pareil, Sturmer Pippin, and others of that 
class are much improved in size if a portion 
of the fruit is removed as soon as the pips are 
formed, as by that time one is able to judge 
as to which are likely to fall.—H. C. P. 


VEGETABLES. 








SUMMER LETTUCHD. 


THE culture requires to be varied to get a 
reliable summer supply, and there are 
certain kinds that resist heat and drought. 
The uncertainty of the weather at all 
times induces those who are dependent on 
it for a crop to adopt various means to 
get reliable results. The usual method of 
sowing every three weeks and then trans- 
planting is quite useless. In a hot season 
like 1911 I well remember how difficult 
it was to get good Lettuces. In private 
gardens a very commendable practice, and 
one that rarely fails, is to use the Celery 
ridges for a summer supply. In such a 
season, as 1911, with much heat and long- 
continued drought, even this method 
failed, and sowing had to be adopted, but 
much the same practice must be followed, 
as one cannot transplant. By sowing 
thinly and then thinning out before the 
seedlings get too close together good re- 
sults follow, provided care is taken in the 
selection of 

VaRIETIES. No matter what variety is 
grown the best results are obtained from 
a light, rich soil. At the same time, there 
is no getting away from the fact that the 
red-leaved or dark-leaved tinted with red 
varieties are much the best for summer 
supplies—say, from July to the end of 
August. Even after the last-named date 
the grower’s troubles are not over, as heat 
and drought are at times prolonged into 
September, so that to be on the safe side 
one must continue the hot-weather pro- 
cedure. In a moist season the White Cos 
and others of that class are of the best 
quality, and being self-folding they are 
invaluable for use at the time named. In 
this section we have Nonsuch, Peerless, 
White Heart, Mammoth White, and 
Superb White, and in the Cabbage section 
Favourite, Heartwell, Ideal, Supreme, and 
many others. I now come to the Marvel 
or red-edged section with dark leaves. 
These stand heat and drought better than 
several of those named above, and in this 
section one must not overlook the old, but 
useful, Continuity. Many years ago I 
grew this when there was a much smaller 
list to select from, and it rarely failed. 
Standwell is also an excellent Cabbage 
Lettuce, and few varieties can compete 
with Supreme, which, in addition, is a fine 
Lettuce of the large Drumhead type, 


leaves edged with red, and remaining good 
a considerable time 


when full grown. 


Satisfaction is another reliable Cabbage 
Lettuce in hot weather. It has reddish- 
brown leaves and is of very compact 
growth. Of Cos Lettuces, Little Gem is 
an ideal variety for standing heat and 
drought. Though dwarf, it is remarkable 
for its solidity. Nonsuch, also, is excel- 
lent for its long keeping, also Eclipse and 
Imperial. So it will be seen there is a 
good selection for the season named. I am 
aware all cannot be grown in the position 
noted, and I would advise special prepara- 
tion on a suitable site. To be a success 
the soil must be thoroughly well worked, 
ample food, in the shape of rich manure, 
incorporated with the soil, and the seed 
sown thinly as advised. Thin early and 
freely, and do not transplant in a hot 
season. Sow, say, every two or three 
weeks, according to the demand, cover- 
ing the seed till germination is active. If 
this is done and ample moisture afforded 
there will be a regular supply. W. EF. 


COS LETTUCE LITTLE GEM. 








In your issue for July 4th (p. 452), ‘‘ i. K.’’ 
has a good word for this small but excel- 
lent Cos Lettuce, mentioning that for 
standing dry weather it is particularly 
valuable. Cos Lettuces are by many con- 
sidered superior to the Cabbage variety 
in summer, and some eyen have a prefer- 
ence for the giant types. There may be 
economy in these big Lettuces to the 
householder who has to cater for large 
families, but the grower and small con- 
sumer certainly cannot claim much 
advantage from their choice. Little Gem 
is a far better Lettuce, and when full- 
hearted it is quite possible to get a 
greater weight and more edible food from 
it compared with the Balloon, Jumbo, and 
other monster types. This small variety 
may easily be taken by the inexperienced 
for a Cabbage Lettuce, especially when 
given room to develop and the ground in 
fairly good heart. Naturally, it has the 
crispness of the larger stocks, for it is 
just this quality which differentiates be- 
tween the two sections as affecting the 
consuming public. In tropical summer 
weather almost everyone enjoys a crisp, 
freshly-cut Lettuce at one meal at least of 
the day, but immediately the weather 
becomes cool and showery there is an im- 
mediate slump, and there is but little 
demand. In the wet summer of 1912 the 
English consuming public was averse to 
Lettuces, and there was no market for 
them anywhere. In weather such as we 
experienced in the latter part of June this 
year they were in every-day demand. I 
note ‘‘ I’. K.’”’ recommends Little Gem Cos 
for frame growth in winter. I hope to put 
this advice to the test, for I have not 
hitherto depended on Cos Lettuce for 
frame culture. W. STRUGNELL, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Late Pea Selected Gladstone.—At this 
season many growers omit the late sowing 
of Peas, owing to various causes, and I 
de not think, with a poor, thin soil, there 
is much gain. On the other hand, much 
depends upon what variety is sown and 
the treatment of the soil. The dwarfer 
growers are more useful than the tall 
varieties, and the one named above will 
be found excellent for late supplies. In 
the northern part of the country I have 
had good dishes of this till quite the end 
of November, and though there are larger 
podding varieties, I do not think there are 
any better, as the crop and quality are all 
one may desire. Late Peas are often sub- 
ject to mildew attacks, but the Gladstone 
is one of the best to escape it; but even 
this variety, sown on poor land, is not 
exempt. There must be good . culture, 
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plenty of food, and in light, poor soil 
shallow trenches or deep, wide drills with 
ample food dug in will give the best re- 
turn. Water on a poor, hungry soil is of 
no use, as the plants become hopelessly 
mildewed. There must be something to 
help root action. Seeds sown during June 
should give a good late supply.—F. 

Early Cabbages.—Among the sorts not 
liable to bolt quickly I should include 
Flower of Spring, Dllam’s Early Dwarf, and 
Myatt’s Early Evesham. For autumn 
sowing the third week in July and the first 
week in August are the best times for early 
cutting. ‘The above are not large varie- 
ties, and very few people want a large 
Cabbage, certainly not a gardener. Tor 
early use select a warm border where the 
soil is deep and rich. For the first bed I 
have generally selected a part of a south 
Wall border and drawn drills 1 foot apart 
and 2 inches or 8 inches deep. Plant in 
the drills 1 foot apart, drawing a little 
earth up to them as they grow. Make the 
land fairly firm before planting, as the 
heart forms sooner under such conditions. 
It hastens the formation of the heart if a 
string of matting is tied loosely round the 
plant when some progress has been made. 
When the Cabbages are cut the stems are 
pulled up and the land prepared for French 
Beans or some other crop. Successive 
crops of Cabbages can be grown elsewhere. 
—H. H. 

Disease in seeds.—I am not supposing 
that any honest man will save seeds from 
diseased plants, but this, I think, has been 
done in the past in the case of Tomatoes 
and Cucumbers, and possibly other things, 
too, for I have met with cases which give 
force to the thought that the disease has 
been transmitted by saving seeds from 
plants already smitten with disease. 
Seeds should be saved from healthy plants 
only, and the best course is for all growers, 
especially on a large scale, to save seeds 
from plants under their own eyes. In the 
same way I believe the eggs of insects can 
be conveyed on the seeds if not cleanly 
grown. I know the eggs of the Turnip- 
beetle or fly can be conveyed from one 
place to another on the seeds, and possibly 
other things may also.—H. H. 

Planting late Broccoli.—At this season 
there is usually a Strawberry bed to clear. 
The plants are generally chopped over 
with a spade, and when the leaves are 
dried they are burnt, the ashes spread over 
the ground, the Broccoli planted with the 
crowbar, the roots having been dipped in 
a mixture of soot and cow-manure with a 
little saltpetre and water. They are usu- 
ally planted in drills made with the corner 
of the hoe 2 feet apart, and the plants 
18 inches apart in the row. Sometimes 
more room is allowed, but this is enough. 
With the former treatment the plants are 
always sturdy and strong, and if heeled 
over with heads to the north in October 
or November they are safe from frost in 
winter.—W. H. 

Staking Scarlet Runners.—Never has 
the method of sowing these in rather 
shallow trenches, having a good layer of 
manure at the bottom, been more justified 
than this year, when, owing to prolonged 
drought, the needful supplies of moisture 
have to be supplied by hand. Not a drop of 
water is, therefore, wasted, and such as 
is not absorbed by the soil passes on down 
and is held in reserve by the manure for 
the roots to draw upon as required. The 
plants are strong and healthy, and now 
need to be staked, otherwise the growths 
will soon become intertwined. Stakes 
from 8 feet to 10 feet in length are used. 
These are let into the ground on either 
side of the trench about 1 foot apart, and 
sloped so that they cross each other at a 
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height of 6 feet from the ground. At 
the point of intersection straight stakes 
are laid transversely from end to end of 
the rows, and secured to the crossed 
stakes with tarred twine, which holds all 
in a rigid position and prevents their being 
blown down by high winds. Should the 
drought continue a mulch of litter will be 
placed close up to the stakes and some 
short material between the plants in the 
trenches.—G. P. K. 


Potatoes for seed.—A number of rows 
of first early varieties left for seed will, 
now that the haulm has died down and 
the tubers are mature, be lifted and stored. 
hey will be laid out thinly on a latticed 
shelf in the Potato store, which allows of 
air passing freely through them. The 
rows of second early sorts left for a simi- 
lar purpose will need to be watched, for, 
should there be a heavy fall of rain and 
the tubers left in the ground for any 
length of time afterwards, they will start 
erowing out and be spoilt. 

Vegetable Marrows.—The plants now 
need to be frequently stopped, both to in- 
duce fruitfulness and to check the making 
of long, rambling growths. That they may 
continue bearing without intermission for 
as long as possible all fruits are cut as 
soon as of a serviceable size—large, Over- 
grown specimens not being countenanced 
in a private establishment. If not re- 
quired the same day as cut they will keep 
for several days if put where the atmo- 
sphere is cool and slightly damp. That 
the fruits may be tender and succulent, 
frequent supplies of water are necessary 
should the weather be very dry. 

Root-dipping mixture.—This is the sea- 
son for planting out Winter Greens, and 
sometimes it is not convenient to plant on 
fresh ground; but it is always possible, 
without much trouble or expense, to pre- 
pare a mixture for dipping the roots in 
before planting. A good mixture is soot, 
not too fresh, 3 peck, saltpetre 2 Ib., and 
2 gallons of water from a liquid-manure 
tank. A very useful addition will be 3 Ib. 
of soft soap. When planting, each man 
takes a portion in a pail and dips the roots 
in the moisture and leaves them in for a 
time, so that some of it may adhere to the 
roots when planted. This will tend to 
clear off all grubs and other insects and 
give them a clean start.—H. H. 

Seakale.—Frequent hoeing and an occa- 
sional dose of a nitrogenous manure are 
essential in a season like the present to 
induce the plants to continue making 
vigorous growth. Without the latter the 
crowns eventually will be of second-rate 
quality only. ‘Those having a surplus of 
liquid manure would find it beneficial for 
this crop if applied now. 

Removing foliage from 'Tomatoes.—This 
should not begin too soon. have always 
waited till the bottom fruits began to colour, 


and then gradually let more light in by short- 


ening the leaves to the first pair of leaflets, 
not removing them altogether. That I take it 
is the best time to apply a top-dressing, which 
in my case is generally Moss litter, manure, 
and loam from the pasture in about equal 
parts.—E. H. 





BEES. 


BHE NOTES. 
A GREAT deal depends upon the weather, 
but in most districts honey begins to come 
in less freely during August than in the 
months immediately preceding, so that 
robbing must still be guarded against. 
Driven bees are sometimes obtainable at a 
low price about the latter end of August, 
and if carefully fed will come out well in 
the spring. In some districts the end of 


the ordinary honey season finds the period 
of Heather honey-gathering coming on, 
and where it is intended to move the hives 
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to the moors such moving should be done 
in good time. It saves a lot of trouble in 
the preparation for such moving if hives 
properly suited to such a purpose are used 
for the housing of the bees. If dry, see 
that the bees can easily obtain access to 
good water, and watch all stocks for signs 
of disease. If there is any vegetation 
about the hives keep it down as low as! 
possible. 

Push on with the work of extracting, but 
avoid unripe honey as much as possible. 
Where sold in bulk, seek a customer at 
once, unless you have a customer who 
takes your produce year by year. Some; 
honey may be bottled, in which case strain 
carefully and allow to settle before 
bottling. Bottled honey is handier for} 
home use than when stored in bulk, and 
almost any type of bottle may be pressed 
into service when sale is not intended. 
When bottling for sale, however, the right 
plan is to bottle in proper pound bottles 
labelled attractively, as the more taking 
the sample the better from a marketing 
point of view.. To bottle and sell by the 
pound is a more troublesome business thar 
selling in bulk, but where there is a ready 
sale it is much the more profitable methoc 
of the two. i 

When there is plenty of honey about; 
the beekeeper should utilise some of it fo 
his own immediate use, and he should als: 
store enough to last the home table unti) 
the honey season again comes round 
Children, and most adults, relish hone, 
upon the breakfast and tea tables, and i 
can be also utilised in many other ways i! 
the kitchen. Moreover, it is a healthfu 
food that can be used freely with fw 
confidence. Honey is one of the very fe\ 
articles of food that come to the tab! 
in a natural state. 

When dealing with the honey do ne 
forget the comb, for surplus comb may b 
melted down into wax that can either 
converted into foundation or sold at a g00 
price. As wax production entails muc 
work on the part of the bees, never se 
wax that can be utilised in the hom 
apiary. J. T. Bir. 


NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY. 
Juny 167TH, 1914. 

Tre fourteenth exhibition of this Societ 
bkeld on the above-named date in # 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminste 
regarded as a whole was good, though d 
cidedly below the standard of form: 
years both in quality and extent. ‘TI 
blank spaces round the sides of the le 
made this much apparent, the fille di 
plays arranged by such firms as Messi 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, and Carter ai 
Co., Raynes Park, in former years beil 
this time conspicuous by their absene 
There were too many empty table spac 
caused by exhibitors who, haying enter: 
tor cectain classes, were at the If 
moment unable to exhibit. Than # 
nothing is more vexatious to secretary 
executive, nothing detracting more 17 
a show as a whole than blank spac 
Doubtless much, if not all, of this was @ 
to the exceeding dryness of the season 2 

the great heat, the same also being he 
to be-responsible for a general lowering 

the quality of the flowers. The i¢ 
prominent of the cup classes were gen! 
ally well contested, some of the ch 

prizes going to the Emerald Isle. Co 
petition in the table classes was partir 
larly keen, only one table showing origi 
thought and good taste in execution. . 
EXpergne class was equally well contest 
and here we thought the best came _ 
worst. The arranging of the classes V 
very good and reflected much credit. Cc 
item, however, and from which we suffei 
considerable inconvenience, was the t 
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Yriting on the exhibitors’ cards, and we 
ention it because of the difficulty experi- 
need in deciphering many of the names. 
Ve have never experienced it before. 
Year and plain handwriting in such a 
ase is most important, and while reducing 
‘lo a minimum the irritating consequences 
}f errors—from which in this instance we 
‘annot hope to escape—is a great time- 
/aver to boot. Below we give some par- 
‘iculars of the show. 
* In the “ Sutton Cup” class for eighteen 
vunches of Sweet Peas distinct there were 
)hree competitors, the premier award fall- 
‘ag to Mr. A. EB. Usher, gardener to Sir 
tandolph Baker, Bart., Blandford, who 
‘taged particularly fine flowers through- 
‘ut. Dobbie’s Cream, Barbara (orange), 
wayender George Herbert, Edrom Beauty, 
iB. Felton, W. P. Wright, and Marks 
Jey were some of the finer lots. For the 
‘Tenry Eckford Memorial Cup twelve 
‘unehes distinct there were eight com- 
-etitors, the premier lot—a magnificent 
-ollection—coming from Mrs. H. V. Mac- 
amara, Ennestynn, Co. Clare, Ireland. 
i this group the flowers were admirably 
‘1own and finely displayed, and we never 
emember having seen anything better. 
‘he set was comprised of Orange Perfec- 
jon, Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes, Sunproof 
“timson, New Marquis (purple), Orchid 
‘yOoSy mauve), Illuminator (scarlet), 
‘homas Stevenson, Hlsie Herbert, Wenvoe 
/astle (violet and rose), Hercules, Audrey 
‘vier, and King Manoel Mr. T. Steven- 
om, gardener to Mr. E. G. Mocatta, 
| ddiestone, was second with very good ex- 
mples. Tor eighteen bunches of Sweet 
eas suited to 
| GARDEN DECORATION only two exhibitors 
‘taged collections, the first prize going to 
fr. A. E. Usher, gardener to Sir Randolph 
“aker, Bart. For the E. W. King chal- 
jmge cup for twelve yarieties of Waved 
weet Deas distinct, eight competitors 
taged collections, the premier award fall- 
1g to Mr. E. Cowdy, Loughgall, Co. 
Imagh, who had excellent Marks Tey, 
ayender George Herbert, Mary Unwin, 
. P, Felton, and Mrs: Hardcastle Sykes. 
he second prize went to Mr. Lewis 
“eters, St. Ansted, Cornwall. For the 
DBurRPEE Cup for a display of Sweet 
'eaS on a space § feet by 3 feet there 
as only one competitor, Mr. Thomas 
tevenson, Woburn Place Gardens, to 
thom the cup was awarded. The table 
as, in our opinion, much too crowded, 
articularly so seeing that ‘elegance of 
rangement ’’ was an instruction to be 
msidered by the judges. For the Walter 
“088 challenge cup for six distinct varieties 
) represent six different colour classes five 
mnpetitors staged collections, the prize 
‘ong to Mr. W. H. Holloway, Portyville, 
ort Hill, Shrewsbury, who had an excel- 
nt Jot. The ; 

DIsTRicr AND COUNTY CLASSES, Which in- 
tude London, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Yales, as well as northern, western, 
istern, southern, and midland districts, 
tought a great display of flowers, the 
ondon and Scottish having to stage six 
nd all others nine bunches. The winners 
‘ere as follows:—London: Mr. G. More- 
‘ood, Waling. Scottish: Mr. J. McGregor, 
‘orrés, N.B. Irish: Mrs. A. V. Mac- 
amara. Welsh: Mr.T. Jones, Ruabon. 





















‘orthern: Mr. W. Keith. Western: Mr 
= B. Usher, Blandford. Eastern: Mrs. 
. Hitchcock, Tipton, Essex. Midland: 


fr. H. R. James, Wroxton Abbey Gardens, 
‘ambury. Southern: Miss Scriven, Mill- 
eld, Bexhill-on-Sea. The Hawlmark 
hallenge cup for twelve bunches of Sweet 
“eas distinct, amateurs, was won by Mr. 
om Jones, Ruabon, who staged an excel- 
nt lot. 

|For a table decoration of the flowers 


\ 








there were fourteen competitors, one 
only of which—the first prize table 
arranged by Mrs. A. G. Gentle, Little 
Gaddesden, Berkhampstead, displayed 


either taste or originality. The arrange- 
ent consisted of cream-coloured Peas 
(one variety only), miniature tripods with 
suspended bronzy bowls, the lightest of 
Grasses, dainty twigs of bronzy foliage, 


and sea-green trails of Acacia cultriformis. | 
the | 


A most elegant arrangement. In 
Hpergne class there were fifteen exhibi- 


tors, Mrs. A. D. Duff taking first’ prize. | 


We thought the arrangement of Mrs. W. 
Morrison, Reigate, which received no 
prize, and that from Mrs. J. W. Croxford, 
Brentford, who took third prize, displayed 
better taste and more originality of de- 


sign. The latter we think merits en- 
couragement. 
NEW SEEDLING VARIETIES.—Of these, 


Iiery Cross, raised by Mr. A. Malcolm, 
Duns., obtained an award of merit and was 
reserved for silver medal for 1915. Jean 
Ireland, of cream and pink colour, and 
Royal Purple—not quite a descriptive 
name—were from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
and each received an award of merit. 
NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. — These, as 
usual, were arranged around the sides of 
the hall, and, save for the gaps to which 
we have already referred, presented a par- 
ticularly good feature. Some of the ex- 
hibitors, however, ranged their flowers 
much too high, as though the Sweet Pea 
Society supplied the visitors with stilts. 
In any case a 5 feet high individual is 
somewhat handicapped when trying to see 
the beauty of Peas fixed 10 feet high. The 
finer trade displays were those of Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, Messrs. Dick- 
son and Sons, Belfast, and Mr. James 
tox, Lindfield. 


being of a, widely distinct character. In 
that from Messrs. Dobbie we thought the 


pyramids just a little too densely formed, | 
| Srounds, three blooms of each in vases, 


though the flowers showed well against 
the velvet background. Mr. Box had a 


lighter display in an exhibit of less ex- | 


tent, but with fine quality flowers. Other 
exhibitors included Messrs. Robert Syden- 
ham, Limited, Birmingham; Hobbies, 
Limited, Dereham; Morse and Co., San 
Francisco, 


3olton, Carnforth; Jarman and Co., 
Chard; Messrs. Bide and Co., Farnham; 
and H. W. King and Co., Coggeshall, 
lussex. 





NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTER 
(SOUTHERN SECTION). 
JULY 17TH, 1914. 
THE annual exhibition of this society, held 
in the Royal Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster, on the above date, was not 
characterised by much suecess, whether 
viewed from the numerical standpoint or 
that of floral display, though there were 
excellent flowers shown in certain classes, 
and in particular those devoted to full- 
length stemmed blooms in vases. 
few of these a high standard of excellence 


seen to advantage, but they attracted much 
attention. The classes devoted to flowers 
shown on cards on boards attracted little 
attention, and we fail to see what useful 
purpose these serve. That these so-called 
‘* dressed ’’ flowers—a better word, seeing 
that something like half their petals are 
plucked out just before the show, would 
certainly be ‘‘ undressed ’’— possess no 
garden value all will admit, and they seem 
only to arouse enthusiasm in the mere 
handful of those who appear to find 
pleasure in their mutilation. The attend- 
once was very meagre. Following are 


sone particulars of the show. 


In each of these high | Bice Werech eee fd : ? 
: oe & < : ‘SE’ 4 seco ‘aspectivelyv 
excellence prevailed, the groups, moreover, | and second respectively, 
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who had an exhibit entirely | 
composed of Margaret Atlee; Mr. Robert | 


| White. 


| having 


twelve Bizarres and Flakes Mr. 
R. Taylor, Cheam, was first, having 


Yor 
H. 


Mrs. L. Lord, Opal, Gordon Lewis, and 
George Moreland. Mr. Douglas was 
second. There were three competitors. 


In the class for twelve selfs on cards, Mr. 
Charles Blick, Hayes, Kent, was first, his 


best being Daffodil, Rosy Morn, The 
Chartist, Blondel, Bookham White, and 
Ashantee (crimson). Mr. J. Douglas, 
Bookham, who was placed second, had 
good Daffodil (yellow) and Mrs. G. 
Marshall (crimson). For twelve fancy 


Carnations on cards there were three com- 


petitors, Mr: James Douglas, Bookham, 
being awarded first prize. His best 
flowers were Hdenside, Linkman, and 


Lord Steyne. Mr. Charles Blick, Hayes, 
Kent, who was placed second, should, in 
our estimation, have been first, his flowers 
being of large, uniform size and 
characterised by the freshness lacking in 
the other group named. Skirmisher in 


this lot was very fine, and Donald 
McDonald was also good. For four 


varieties of self Carnations to be shown in 
vases, three blooms of each, four competi- 
tors staged collections, Mr. Douglas being 
in the leading place with excellent flowers 
of Lookham White, Basuto (crimson), 
Daffodil (yellow), and Cardinal (scarlet). 
Mr. 1. Lakeman, who was second, had 
very fine vases of Daffodil and Bookham 
Mr. Blick was third. In the class 
for four fancy Carnations similarly dis- 
played, the above-named _ exhibitors 
occupied the same places, Mr. Douglas 
A. B. Stewart, Linkman, Lord 
Steyne, and Pasquin. The second-prize 
lot contained Father O’Flynn and the 
three last named. Yor four white ground 
fancies in vases Mr. Douglas and Mr. 


Mr. Douglas being again first in the 
yellow-ground Picotee class. For nine dis- 
tinct varieties, selfs, fancies, and yellow- 


Mr. Douglas was first, having good vases 
of Bookham White and Elizabeth Shiffner. 
Mr. Blick, who was second, had fine vases 
of Linkman and Daffodil. In the 
WHITE-FLOWERED Class, one variety, three 
blooms in one yase, Mr. W. H. Paton, 
was first. In that for dark red or 
maroon selfs Miss Shiffner was first 
with Mrs. G. Marshall (crimson). In the 
yellow self class, three blooms, one 
variety, Mr. R. Morton, Woodside Park, 
Was first with excellent Daifodil, the same 
variety being staged by seven out of nine 
competitors. We consider this one of the 
most attractive classes in the show. For 
three blooms of buff or terra-cotta shade, 
three out of four exhibitors staged that 
popular variety Elizabeth Shifiner, Miss 
Shiffner, Lewes, taking first prize. In the 
class for six distinct varieties, selfs, 


| fancies, and yellow-ground Picotees, three 


In not a | 





blooms of each, Mr. W. H. Paton, Moseley, 
was a good first, his set comprising John 
Knox (maroon), Rosy Morn, Lord Steyne, 
and John Ruskin. For nine blooms, buff 


2 | or terra-cotta selfs, one variety only, in 
prevailed, and not only were the flowers | - : "4 


one vase, Miss Shiffner, Lewes, was first 
with Elizabeth Shiffner, three out of four 
competitors also staging the same variety. 
Mr. Douglas was the only exhibitor in the 
class for any other self, and staging 
Purple Emperor took first prize. This 
exhibitor had it-all his own way in the 


nineblooms class for white, crimson, 
yellow, and scarlet, showing Bookham 
White, Mrs. G. Marshall, Daffodil, and 


Vijiyama respectively. 

Mr. Douglas, Mr. St. John D. B. Payne, 
Mr. Lakeman, and Messrs. Phillips and 
Taylor staged groups of Carnations not for 
competition. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Raspberries. — The crop on summer 
fruiters has been abundant, but owing to 
drought the individual fruits have latterly 
been rather small. The old bearing canes, 
being of no further use, will be cut clean 
out at the base. ‘The current season’s 
canes will then be thinned, the strongest 
being given the preference, sufficient of 
them being retained for the clothing of 
the trellis. This allows of the plantation 
being thoroughly cleaned. When insects 
peculiar to the Raspberry have _ been 
troublesome this cleaning gets rid of great 
numbers of these foes. The canes, as well 
as the rubbish raked off from between the 
rows, Should be taken away and burnt. 
The new canes are left full length and 
tied to the trellis with raffia. 

Loganberry.—Canes of this have fruited 
very satisfactorily, and the demand for the 
fiuit increases. The last of the crop 
having been gathered, the old canes will 
be cut out, the new ones thinned, and 
those preserved for next season’s fruiting 
lightly tied to the trellis. Being a ram- 
pant grower, a much less number of new 
canes is required for the eventual cloth- 
ing of the trellis than is the case with 
Raspberries. 

Early Peaches.—Those now taking their 
last swelling are frequently looked over to 
see that none become damaged by coming 
into contact with nails, the face of the 
wall, and so on. Drawing of the nails in 
the first instance and placing something 
behind the branch will relieve the pressure 
and allow of the fruits, previously in 
jeopardy, maturing without sustaining 
damage. Until on the point of softening, 
washing of the foliage, especially late in 
the afternoon, when it acts as a reviver, 
will be continued. 

Cherries.—These, consisting principally 
of Morellos, are now showing signs of 
ripening, and will, therefore, be washed 
with a solution of Quassia extract before 
netting the trees. The netting has to be 
done with great care, as, if only a single 
fold of the net is left open, blackbirds and 
thrushes are not slow to avail themselves 
of the fact, and will quickly consume the 
fruit. 

Sweet Cherries.—As fast as the trees 
are cleared of their crops, growth made 
during the time they have been netted is 
stopped, and they are then washed with 
Quassia extract, as black fly has been in 
evidence during the past few weeks, when 
remedial measures to cope with it could 
not be taken. 

Early Plums.—These will also now have 
to be well washed and netted over against 
birds. These remarks at present apply 
principally to trees of Early Prolific and 
Orleans, but the same attention will soon 
have to be meted out to Oullins’ Golden 
and other Gages on walls facing east. 

Early Apples. — Varieties such as 
Juneating, Beauty of Bath, and Lady 
Sudeley, which are swelling fast, must also 
be protected from birds. The fruits pro- 
mise to be highly coloured as well as 
ripening in advance of previous seasons. 
The fruits on heavily-laden trees of Lord 
Suffield will now be thinned, when the 
smallest and badly-situated fruits will be 
pulled off and sent to the kitchen, they 
being sufficiently large for tart-making, 
ete. Other varieties will in turn be 
dealt with in the same way. ‘The re- 
maining fruits attain to a much larger 
size as a result of this thinning. 

Late Currants.—These, when grown on 
north walls, are of great value for autumn 
use, and when autumn-fruiting Rasp- 
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berries are included Red Currant and 
Kaspberry tarts may be had till late in 
the season. The trees should now be 
securely netted, but before doing so the 
breast or spur wood is best shortened back 
to four leaves. 


Winter Cucumbers.—Where these are in 
demand throughout the winter it will 
shortly be time to raise the necessary 
number of plants from seed for setting out 
in the next or following month, so that 
they may become well established before 
winter sets in. Before they are ready for 
rlanting, the house in which they are to 
be grown must be well cleansed, particu- 
larly if Melons or Cucumbers have been 
grown therein during the past summer. 
Large pots being preferable to hillocks of 
soil for winter culture, the requisite num- 
ber of these should be serubbed and 
crocked in readiness. Standing the latter 
either on inverted flower-pots or piers of 
dry bricks is better than plunging them 
in a bed of leaves, as the shrinkage or 
sinking of the bed often ends in disaster 
to the plants. When arranged as advised, 
leaves can be packed round the pots and 
added to afterwards as often as necessary. 
The latter serve to augment the bottom 
heat, but the chief supply must be derived 
from hot-water pipes running through a 
chamber situated beneath the bed. There 
must also be the means at hand for sup- 
tlying an abundance of top heat when 
necessary without overheating the pipes. 
A lean-to house partly sunk in the ground, 
if well heated, proves an ideal structure 
for the growing of winter Cucumbers, as 
such a structure is, naturally, more snug 
and warmer than one built on the level. 


Coleworts.—As ground becomes vacant 
these are got out, the plants being put 
1 foot apart each way. Coleworts are in- 
valuable in autumn and winter. The soil 
must, however, be in good heart for them. 
If planted on hungry soil or that of poor 
quality the results are most unsatisfactory. 
Until the plants get a grip of the soil 
watering at the roots is very essential. 

A; W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit.—The summer pruning of 
fruit-trees should be brought to a close as 
soon as possible. Where early pinching 
was carried out little will now remain to 
be done with the exception of removing 
any superfluous shoots which have been 
overlooked, so that the sun and light may 
have free access to all parts of the trees. 
Stop any growths from shoots that were 
pinched back to two leaves beyond the 
previous stopping. When the crop of 

Black Currants has been cleared, give 
the branches a good thinning out~ to 
encourage the young growths from the 
base. If the bushes are thinned now these 
young shoots will ripen much better and 
earlier. All prunings should be taken to 
the rubbish-heap and burnt in order to 
destroy any insect pests that may be on 
them, 

Raspberries.—As soon as the fruit has 
been gathered the old fruiting canes 
should be cut off at the ground level. After 
their removal select aS many young canes 
as are required to cover the trellis or 
stakes, and remove all others. The ground 
should be lightly hoed over and thoroughly 
cleaned. Give the canes which will fruit 
next season every encouragement to grow 
strongly. 

Plant-houses.—Begonia Gloire de Lor- 
raine should be given every possible atten- 
tion. Another good batch of cuttings to 
flower in 38-inch pots has been put» in. 
Earlier batches have all been finally 
potted, chiefly into 6-inch pots. This 





segohnia makes an excellent basket plant, 
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and it is a suitable: time to plant in 
baskets those intended for flowering next_ 
winter, bearing in mind that a medium. 
sized basket, not over-crowded, is far 
better than a larger receptacle’ containing 
several plants. 
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Cinerarias should be repotted before! 


they become pot-bound, remembering that 
they are liable to suffer more harm from 
this cause than most plants. After re- 


potting the plants replace them on an ash — 


bottom in a frame. For potting, use good 
loam, leaf-soil, and well-rotted manure in- 
equal proportions, adding a little silver 
sand. When the plants have been re- 
potted for the last time, and have filled 
the pots. with roots, weak manure-water 
should be afforded them, alternating thiy 
with soot- water. Green-fly must be 
guarded against, Cinerarias being particu: 
larly susceptible to attacks of this pest. 
Pelargoniums of the show and fancy 
sections should now be pruned. Show 
Pelargoniums should have nearly the 
whole of the current year’s growth cut 
away, but the fancy varieties must not be 
pruned so hard. In each case the grower 
must be guided by the shape of the plant. | 
After the plants are pruned and cleansed 
they should be placed in a cold frame, 
taking care not to crowd them. Lightly 
Syringe the plants at least twice a day, 
but for the present do not give them any 
water at the roots. The frame should be 
well ventilated. Late-struck cuttings of 
Poinseitias should be pushed on. Get 
them into the pots in which they are to 
flower without delay, 6-inch pots being 
large enough for this late batch. Plants 
that were struck early will soon have 
attained as much size as necessary, in 
which case they may have more air and 
less moisture in the atmosphere. ‘The 
plants, both large and small, must stand 
clear of each other, as if crowded they 
will lose many leaves before they bloom. 
Hippeastrums.—Where the bulbs were 
started early the growth will now be fully 
matured. Everything that tends to keep 
the leaves alive and healthy should be 
done, as the longer they retain their 
vitality the stronger the bulbs get. A good 
washing with the syringe should be given 
from time to time with the object of keep- 
ing the leaves free from red-spider. This 
pest not only weakens for the time being 
any plant that it is allowed to infest, but 
it also injuriously affects the colour of the 
flowers of many things the season after 
the leaves have been attacked by it. 
Plants that flowered late, and that conse- 
quently were late in making their growth, 
should be assisted as far as possible so as 
to get their leaves well matured. Usea thin 
shade when the weather is bright and give 
plenty of air, with enough water to keep 
the roots healthy. 
Flower garden.—Continue to stake and 
tie all plants which need support as often 
as may be necessary. The stake should be 
placed behind the stem, and so be hidden 
as much as possible. As the earlier-flower- 
ing plants ripen their foliage it may be cut 
away and the gaps thus ‘made may be 
filled with annuals or other plants. These 
should be lifted carefully and after re- 
planting be given a good watering and 
shaded during sunny weather. 
Roses.—_Some manurial assistance is 
very beneficial to Roses at this period, and 
where the beds are carpeted with Violas or 
other dwarf plants more water will be re- 
quired than where the beds are reserved 
for Roses alone, and a mulch has been 
applied. Remove the decaying flowers 
from the plants and frequently stir the 
soil in the beds. Roses with me have done 
exceedingly well this season. Amongst 
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some of the best may be mentioned Prince 
«de Bulgarie, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Lady 
\|Ashtown, Lyon, Grand Due Adolphe de 

Luxembourg, Mme. Hoste, General 
‘MacArthur, Le Progres, and Cramoisie 
'Superieure. If the flowers of Lavender are 
‘required for use they should be cut and 
‘dried before they are too far advanced, 
jand the plants may afterwards be 
\trimmed. Hedges of Lavender may be cut 
\fairly hard back at this season, as the 
plants will break readily into growth 
/again. 

, Sweet Peas.—The faded flowers must be 
‘removed daily, for if the plants are 
jallowed to produce seed the supply of 
‘bloom will cease. If not already done 
mulch with manure along each side of the 
‘rows to cunserve the moisture. 
Hedges.—The present is a suitable time 
_to clip evergreen hedges. They will not 
make much fresh growth before next 
spring, thus it is possible to do with but 
the one clipping in the year. 
. The Lawns.—In dry districts, if the turf 
is getting brown, it will be advisable to 
‘discontinue the use of the lawn-mower 
for a time, using only the scythe for re- 
‘moving the coarser-growing Grasses as 
they appear above the ordinary level. 

Vegetable garden.—A sowing of French 
Beans in rows 18 inches apart will now be 
made in cold frames for furnishing a 
“supply in autumn. Canadian Wonder Im- 
| proved is one of the best varieties for this 

purpose. The lights will be left off the 
‘frames until frosts are likely to occur. 

French Beans should be kept closely 
picked, whether required for use or not, 
‘or the plants soon become exhausted. 
Occasional doses of liquid-manure prolong 
their season of bearing. 

Onions grown for large bulbs should, 
during the next fortnight or three weeks, 
be copiously watered twice a week with 
diluted liquid manure. The necks of 
-autumn-sown Onions should now be 
“twisted or bent down with the back of a 
-wooden rake, this checking top growth 
and diverting the strength more into the 
‘bulbs. It also allows the light and air 
to reach the bulbs more easily. 

Turnips.—The final sowing of Turnip 
seed for raising a crop for use during late 
autumn and winter should now be made. 
This sowing should consist of the hardy 
‘varieties, such as Green Top and Red Globe. 
~The ground for Turnips should be well 
manured to promote a quick growth 
whilst the plants are young, thus enabling 
them the better to withstand the attacks 
of the fly, which in some districts and in 
“some seasons proves fatal to the Turnip 
crop. A light sprinkling of soot applied 
overhead when the plants are damp will 
: check this pest if used as soon as observed. 
_ Hoeing is a very important operation at 
' this season, when the ground is dry. The 
frequent stirring of the surface soil be- 
tween the various crops not only destroys 
weeds but loosens the surface, and forms 
a natural mulch. F. W. GALLOP. 


SCOTLAND. 
Seeds for present sowing.—Although the 
Soil is still rather dry the, sowing of 
several kinds of seeds for the coming 
season cannot be longer delayed. These 
include Pansies, hardy Primulas, Sweet 
Williams, Forget-me-nots, Lupins, Carna- 
tions, and Hollyhocks. Generally speak- 
ing, the present is a good time to sow 
Aquilegias, but for various reasons I pre- 
/ fer to sow these at an earlier date. The 
_ Seedlings, now well advanced, have been 
pricked out into a nursery bed during the 

’ week, 
Delphiniums can also be sown at this 
time, and some good results can be ob- 
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tained by purchasing a good strain of 
seed. This fine family is still very effec- 
tive, and the bold spikes will endure.for 
some time longer. If cut over after ceas- 
ing to be effective, and given a good water- 
ing and a mulch of well-rotted manure, 
the clumps will start into renewed growth 
and most likely provide a second display 
of spikes. While admitting that these 
late flowers add to the attractions of the 
hardy borders, I have neyer considered that 
such treatment is in the best interests of 
the plants. Where cutting over at this 
time is not practised among the Delphi- 
niums, it is certainly much in their favour 
if the seed-bearing portion of the spike is 
cut off, this relieving the plants of con- 
siderable strain. 

Vegetable garden.—Some heavy rain- 
storms having moistened the parched soil, 
advantage was at once taken of the im- 
proved conditions to get out the winter 
breadths of Leeks and Kale. In the case 
of the former, the lines were drawn 
16 inches apart, a trench 4 inches in depth 
being taken out with the edge of the hoe. 
In this trench, holes were made with a 
crowbar to the depth of 8 inches, and at 
intervals of, approximately, 10 inches, and 
a plant was dropped into each hole. As 
these plants grow the soil is returned into 
position, and ultimately when the Leeks 
are fit for use they are blanched for prac- 
tically a foot, which is quite enough for 
everyday use. It is occasionally recom- 
mended that the foliage and roots of Leeks 
be reduced by cutting before planting. 
While quite good results are achieved by 
following this practice, it does not appear 
to be warranted by common sense. Kale 
is planted in lines at intervals of 2 feet, 
with a similar distance between the lines. 
These were well watered home, and 
lightly dressed with soot to keep slugs at 
bay. Late lines of Peas, Gradus and The 
Pilot, have been staked. These being only 
of medium height, Spruce branches of a 
suitable size have been used. Globe Arti- 
chokes, now plentiful, have received a little 
encouragement by soaking the roots with 
clear water, afterwa ards applying rather 


strong tank-manure. It is expected that no 
further feeding will be needed in the case 
of this much-appreciated vegetable. Peas, 
upon the whole, despite the dry weather, 
have filled fairly well, but some lines of 
Broad Beans do not look like giving more 
than a very moderate return. Owing to 
the dry state of the soil, to which the 
recent rain, has done but little good, it 
has been necessary to continue the regular 
watering of Celery. If early Celery is re- 
quired the chosen stems-may be now 
wrapped round with stout brown-paper. 





aphides are occasionally 
troublesome among Morello and Sweet 
Cherries. These appear at first on the 


tips of the shoots, and if they are promptly 
dipped in a strong soapy wash to which 
has been added a little nicotine the fly 
may be prevented from spreading. Where 
grafting is still practised, trees which 
have been operated upon must now have 
suitable stakes placed in position to which 
the grafts may be secured, for if left un- 
protected it is almost certain that some 
at least will be blown out. Wood in late 
Peach-houses may now be tied in in such 
a way that full exposure is obtained for 
the fruits. In the orchard-house a mulch 
is of great service, either upon borders or 
in the case of trees grown in pots. The 
syringe may be freely used for some time 
yet, doing this about four p.m., having 
previously closed the house. The rise of 
temperature combined with the moist 
atmosphere assists materially in the swell- 
ing of the fruit. Afterwards it is advis- 
able to open the ventilators at the apex 
and to leave a chink over night. Red- 
spider on Vines and Peaches under glass 
can be dealt with by heating the pipes and 
painting them with flowers of sulphur. 
Prevention is better than cure, and if the 
ventilation has been well attended to, 
spider, as a rule, is not troublesome. Irre- 
gularly or carelessly ventilated houses 
mean soft and sappy foliage, which readily 
falls a prey to spider. 

Strawberry runners for early 
will now be ready for TEDOHARE into 6 


forcing 
“inch 























WINTER-FLOWERING 
Bulbs from Bees. 


For growing indoors in pots or 
bowls in ordinary soil or in 
Bees’ Fertilized Fibre. 


WINTER-FLOWERING TULIPS. 


Tulip Duc Van Tholl. 

Amongst. Tulips these early varieties hold the same 
position as occupied by the Early Romans amongst 
the Hyacinths. The bulbs are somewhat smaller 


than those of the average Tulip, but the flowers 
are prod duced with MARVELLOUS 
FREEDOM, are of perfect form, and 


THOROUGHLY RELIABLE. They supply 
the necessary brilliant colours so much appreciated 
during the festive season. Potted up in August or 
September, they bloom readily about Christmas time. 
First-class. for culture in fibre. Outdoors these 
Tulips bloom a fortnight or more before the ordinary 
bedding sorts, and make a most effective show with 
the Hyacinths, 


BEES’ GUARANTESTED QUALITY BULBS 


Doz. 100. 


J. Yellow 10d. 6s. 
2. Scarlet 10d. 6s. 
3. Scarlet and gold 6d. 4s. 
4. Giant White éd. 4s. 


_ Bees’ New Bulb Catalogue has a Picture 
in Natural Colours on nearly every page. 
Hundreds of different varieties are shown in all the 
delicate beauty of their natural colouring and form. 

A moment’s thought will show what this means to 
lovers of plants and Howers. Black and white illus- 
trations are better than nothing, but there is as much 
difference between them and these lifelike repro- 
ductions in colours as there is between the 
quick and the dead. 


Copies of Bees Ne w Bulb Catalogue will be posted in 


due course to all Bees’ customers, but others should send. 
now, as the first colour reproduction cannot be reprinted. 
Gratis and post free on receipt of name and address, 
Write to-day. 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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or 6-inch pots. Disbud to single crowns 
where necessary. 

Pot plants.—During the week Nerines 
for flowering in October have been 
examined. These have been stood out-of- 
doors, fully exposed to the sun for some 
weeks, and are now thoroughly ripe. No 
water will be given for some time. 
Although in some cases the pots are 
packed with bulbs, no repotting will be 
done. Nerines thrive and bloom much more 
freely when the roots have taken complete 
possession of the soil in which they are 
grown. When broken up and repotted, the 
bulbs flower irregularly, and in some cases 
refuse to bloom for a season or two. N. 
flexuosa, N. curvifolia, N. Manselli, N. 
undulata, and N. pudica are all desirable 
varieties, and succeed well in a warm and 
rather dry: atmosphere. During the week 
Chrysanthemums grown in bush form have 
been again stopped. Mme. WH. Fabre, 
Souy. de Petite Amie, Mons. W. Holmes, 
Market Red, and Nellie Pocket are useful 
in quantities grown in this way, and I 
think no one can have too many of Blaine. 


Cyclamens for early work should now 
be repotted and placed in a frame upon a 
bed of ashes, being kept as near the glass 
as possible. For gorgeous flowers at this 
period the stove varieties of Hibiscus are 
difficult to beat. All that is necessary for 
a display is to have the wood well 
ripened, and this is not difficult. The dif- 
ferent kinds of Hibiscus are well worth 
more attention than they receive nowa- 
days. Among fine-foliaged plants may be 
mentioned Coprosma~ Baueriana varie- 
gata, which is useful either in a small 
state or when grown to specimen size. It 
succeeds well under greenhouse or con- 
servatory treatment, the shining green and 
gold of the foliage being very telling. Oc- 
casionally some difficulty is experienced in 
striking cuttings of C. Baueriana var. In 
such a case, if an old plant be put out 
during summer in light, rich soil, the 
young growths, if layered, readily form 
roots. Carnations intended for late 
flowering have again been pinched. One 
variety, Carola, is best, I think, if allowed 
to grow naturally. It is a very useful 
Carnation, excellent in colour (crimson), 
in size, and in length of stem. 


Flower beds and borders.—A good deal 
of time is taken up with watering. The 
rain has not penetrated to any great depth, 
and although the foliage has been fresh- 
ened up, the roots still demand moisture. 
Growth among bedding plants generally is 
backward, although bloom is brilliant. 
Sweet Peas, artificially watered at close 
intervals, are growing fairly well and will 
soon reach the tops of the stakes. Dahlias 
are flowering much earlier than is 
customary. ‘The old variety Glare of the 
Garden has much to recommend it, even in 
these days of new and giant-flowered 
kinds. A disappointment has to be 
registered in the case of 

Cosmos hipinnatus, usually a success, 
but at present, owing to the drought, the 
plants present a stunted and rather miser- 
able appearance. Madonna Lilies on the 





point of flowering are better than they 
have been for some years. Among hardy 
plants, the non-climbing Clematis recta is 
worthy of note. This, too, is earlier than 
usual. The borders during rainless 
weather are stirred up with the hoe 
periodically, and the necessary tying is 
regularly seen to. Sweet Williams and 
single-flowered Pinks now make a fine dis- 
play. Roses are very plentiful. Among 
monthlies, Mme. H. Resal, Mme. Laurette 
Messimy, Cramoisie Superieure, Queen 





Mab, and White Pet are conspicuous. 
W. McGurroa. 
-Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge tf corres- 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LisHER. TZ'he name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
ummediately following thetr receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
m any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
deg ele Of conifers the fruit should always 
é sent. 


Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in tts determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Mildew on Rose (M. F.).—Your Crimson 
Rambler has been attacked by mildew, to 
which this Rose is very liable. Next spring 
on the first signs of mildew well syringe the 
plant with a solution of sulphide of potassium 
at the rate of 4 oz. to a gallon of water 
repeating this when it again appears. 


Campanula glomerata (C. R.).—The name of 
the plant of which you send a flower is Cam- 
panula glomerata, a hardy border perennial 
growing about 18 inches high, and producing 
its violet-purple flowers in clustered heads on 
the top of the stems, and sometimes also in 
axillary clusters in the uppermost parts of the 
stem. The plant may be raised from seeds, 
though a better way of obtaining a quick re- 
turn would be by the purchase of a half-dozen 
plants from any of the hardy plant nursery- 
men. It grows freely in any ordinary garden 
soil. The plant may be increased by dividing 
the roots in early spring. 


Plants for greenhouse (C. J. Holthouse).— 
As your house is so small you had better not 
aim at too much. You could grow a few 
Tomatoes in pots another year, but Vines and 
Cucumbers are out of the question. Suppos- 
ing you can keep out the frost with a lamp 
in winter, you may grow_Pelargoniums in 
variety, Zonals and the Ivy-leaved section 
giving the least trouble. Tuberous and other 
Begonias will also succeed in the winter, 
bulbs, as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, 
etc. A few hardy Ferns may also be included. 
When you have gained experience you may 
increase the list, but do not overcrowd in any 
way. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning the common white Jasmine 
(H. C. Cocks).—This Jasmine does not, as a 
rule, require much pruning, but when it is 
necessary, then late summer or early spring is 
the best time. It being a summer-blooming 
plant, pruning should always be done after 
the flowering is over. Simply take out all the 
old wood and cut back the more vigorous 
shoots. Save as much of the young, vigorous 
wood as you can, and nail,such carefully up 
to the wall, when it will soon cover the space. 
A mulching of rotten manure with several 
soakings of water would also prove beneficial. 


FRUIT. 


Silver-leaf on Plum-trees (B. N. Durnford 
and Leonard M. Bolding)—We know of no 
cure for the disease known as “ silver-leaf,” by 
which the leaves you send have been attacked. 
The best plan is to root out and burn a tree 
so soon as it becomes badly affected with it. 
If you intend planting another Plum-tree in 
the same place, then it is necessary to remove 
the old soil, as there is just the possibility of 
the roots of the newly-planted tree being con- 
taminated if you do not clear it out. If you 
plant any other tree barring a stone fruit 
there is no need to remove the soil, but every 
particle of the roots of the Plum-tree should 
be cleared out, otherwise the roots would set 
up fungus as they decay. It has been said 
that a dressing of fresh lime given a few days 
before planting does good, but never having 
es it we are unable to say whether such is 
the case. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





A. Morgan.—In such a case the only way is to 
cut off the branches piecemeal, then deal with 
the trunk in the same way and grub up the 
roots. 
sary. All that you need do is to cut back any 
straggling shoots, which is best done in April, 

KH. B—The failure of the Gerbera seeds 








them, of which you give us no particulars.—- 
Inquirer.—Your Grapes are what is known as 





‘‘scalded.”’ See reply to “‘ Thorneyite,” in our 
issue of July 18th, page 492, re ‘‘Scalded} 
Grapes.”’ FE. B.—The leaves you send haye 





been attacked by the “ Pear-leaf blister-mite.” 
See reply to ‘‘M. Hughes,’ in our issue of 
June 13th, page 406 a copy of which can be 
had of the publisher, post free, for 14d 
A. H.—You cannot do better than procure a 
copy of ‘‘The English Flower Garden,” price 
15s. 6d., post free. John Murray, Albemarle. 
street, London, W.C.m Julie Auguste Glover.— 
The only remedy in the case of such an im- 
poverished and weedy lawn is to have it 
thoroughly dug and manured, clearing out the 
weeds as the work proceeds and resowing in 
the early autumn.—F. Rapley.—You will 
find a selection of the best Gooseberries, with 
their colour and description, in our issue of 
August 2nd, 1913, page 490. A copy of the 
said issue can be had of the publisher, posi 
free, for13. Please send some specimens of the 
specked Gooseberries you refer to, and we will 
do our best to help you.——_W. M. Crowfoot—- 


— o 





There is nothing amiss with the Fig you send, 
the cracking being a common occurrence. The 
want of flavour you refer to is, no doubt, due 
to the want of sun. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—L. 0. Loughlin.—The 
Throatwort (Trachelium cceruleum).—M.A.F. 
—The common Purple Loosestrife '(Lythrum 
Salicaria)—_M. E. B.—1, Fuchsia fulgens; 2, 


Phlomis Russelliana.—M. B. C.—1i, Euphorbia 
Lathyris; 2, Centranthus ruber; 3, Centaurea 
montana alba; 4, Sedum album.——W.—41, 
Achillea ptarmica The Pearl; 2, Campanula. 
persicifolia alba; 3, Stachys lanata; 4, Cine- 
raria maritima.—A. Ross.—i, Tradescantia 
virginica; 2, Hemerocallis fulva; 3, Campanula 
latifolia; 4, Polygonum Brunonis,——D. R.— 
1, Diplacus glutinosus; 2, Asplenium _bulbi- 
ferum; 3, Scolopendrium vulgare; 4, Lilium 
umbellatum.——A. W. M.—i, Linaria alpina; 
2, Campanula glomerata dahurica; 3, Hccre- 
mocarpus scaber; 4, Oorydalis lutea.——H. W. 
—i, Hypericum Androsemum; 2, Dianthus del- 
toides; 3, Hrigeron speciosus; 4, Geranium 
ibericum.—wW. G. L.—i, lychnis’ Viscaria 
fl.-pl.; 2, Alstreemeria aurea; 3, Lithospermum 
purpureo-ceeruleum; 4, Calycanthus floridus. 





—S. Watson—i, Limnanthes Douglasi; 2, 
Nepeta Mussini; 3, Specimen insufficient; 4, 
Ajuga reptans. Riduna.—Buddleia varia- 
bilis——Robert Greening—Please send in 


It is impossible to name from 
leaves only.——Mrs. J. Bolitho—We cannot 
undertake to name Roses.——Harriet J, 


flower or fruit. 





Walsh.—i, Veronica salicifolia; 2, Specimen in- 
sufficient.——South Shropshire—Red flower, 
Hedysarum coronarium; other not recognised, 
—Mary Chorlen.—Kirengeshoma almata, 
——-E. H. Blonde.—1, 2, and 3, Sedum albidum; 
4, Sedum spurium, 


Name of fruit.—W. D.—Morello Cherry. 





Pecan Nut (Carya oliveformis).—The other 
day I had a quantity of these sent me 
from a friend in Texas, who wished to know 
if they could be grown in this country. So far 
as I know, there are but few specimens to be 
found, and these are in the Botanical Gardens. 
Do any of your numerous readers know of 
any such trees that are bearing fruit? The 
Nuts are about an inch iong, cylindrical, and 
half an inch in diameter.—H. C. P. 


= 








WE have received an intimation from 
Messrs. Young and Co., of Cheltenham, 
that after July 18th Mr. Taudevin will 
baye ceased to be the manager, or to be 
in any capacity connected with them, and 
in future the business will be carried on 
under the direct supervision of the firm. 
Messrs. Young and Co. send us a copy of 
the new catalogue which they have put 
into circulation for the purpose of draw- 
ing special attention to the attractions of 


Perpetual Flowering Jarnations as 
bedding-out plants. The catalogue 1s 
illustrated and contains quite a small 


‘‘treatise’’ on the culture of the plant 
both for spring and autumn bedding, and 
should prove interesting information to 
those who would like to grow Perpetuals, 
Lut who may fear to try them because they 
have not the accommodation of a green- 
house. It would certainly be worth while 
t>» secure a copy, which, we understand, 
will be sent post free, 





E. B.—Very little pruning is neces. | 





may in part be due to your mode of raising | 








Ajuga reptans; 3, Phacelia campanularia; 4, | 
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-— flowers do not travel well, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Cornus Kousa.—Cornus Nuttalli has 

been here many years, but never at- 


_ groups among taller plants. 
- and Sons send a set of attractive varieties 


tempted to flower, which, I understand, is 
its principal charm. By-the-bye, it would 


pe hard to beat Cornus Kousa; there is a 


specimen at Narrowater 9 feet to the top 
and 15 feet wide, covered entirely from 
the ground on one side to the ground on 
the other with flowers, criginally milk 
white, but now changing to a lovely pink. 
—T. Surry, Daisy Hill, Newry. 


Dwarf Hairbells for the flower garden. 
—These are charming aids as edgings and 
Messrs. Barr 


raised from old and well-known species in 

_their, nursery at Taplow. Among them are 
a large white form of C. carpatica, a 
variety of the same species called China 
Cup, a pale form of C. turbinata, an 
azure-blue form of the Carpathian Hair- 
bell, and one called Ditton Blue. These 
and their 
colours are not easy to describe, but they 
are well worth growing. 


Fuchsias in the flower garden.—I sup- 


‘ pose most gardeners have noticed how, for 


an unaccountable reason, certain plants 


_ lose their popularity and then suddenly re- 


/ 
} 


gain it. At present the Fuchsia for he 
flower garden is quite out of favour, yet 
some years ago its beautiful blooms were 
seen in nearly every bed. To cultivate the 
Fuchsia entirely for the greenhouse. is, I 
think, an undeserved slight. The time for 
taking cuttings will soon be at hand, and 
I should like to put in a plea that a few 
plants should be reserved for next season’s 
planting out. It would be no loss to dis- 
place for them, say, two or three African 
Marigolds.—C. K., N. Cornwall. 


Gunnera magellanica.—Almost every- 
body knows the large and handsome G, 


_-scabra, or the still larger G. manicata, 


{ 


which, in favoured spots, will grow 10 feet 
or 12 feet high, and produce leaves some- 
times 9 feet in diameter, but few know 
the miniature plant to which I now refer. 
This is only some 6 inches high and is 
quite a good fine-leaved plant for a peaty 
or deep, loamy soil. It is a capital subject 
for the base of rockwork or for planting 
in the small bog. It is one of the plants 
which have about them just the touch of 
tenderness which makes them all the more 
acceptable to those who can manage them. 
I know a south of Scotland garden where 
G. magellanica has been grown for many 
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but in coldish places it should either 
have a hand-light over it in winter or be 
protected by some straw or dry litter. Its 
main beauty lies in its rounded leaves.— 
S. A. 

The Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya 
ternata) at Drumlanrig Castle.—It is 
pretty widely known that Drumlanrig, the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s princely place in 
Dumfriesshire, is subject to cold snaps 
which render it one of the most trouble- 
some places for certain subjects in Scot- 
land. It is pleasant, however, to find 
there some plants which have a poor repu- 
tation for hardiness, and are yef doing 
exceedingly well. At the garden front of 
the Castle itself there are two very fine 
plants of Choisya ternata, and these 
thrive and flower well annually. They 
look very pleasing against the stone walls 
and are delightful with their fresh 
greenery and their pleasing flowers.—S. 
ARNOTT. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles.—I have 
peen told by visitors that this fine 
Yeanothus sueceeds quite well further 
south as a shrub in the open, but here it 
is grown on a wall, in which position it 
does very well. Planted close to an excep- 
tionally fine piece of Fuchsia Riceartoni, 
the pale blue sprays of the Ceanothus con- 
trast well with the profuse-flowering 
Fuchsia, and the combination is rather 
striking. I recollect seeing an even better 
combination, some years ago, upon a low 
wall in the Harl of Stair’s fine gardens at 
Lochinch Castle, in the neighbouring 
county of Wigtown, where CG. Gloire de 
Versailles and the equally fine Romneya 
Coulteri were associated with excellent 
effect.—W. McG., Balmae-. 


Meconopsis sinuata lobata.—This is a 
delightful Meconopsis as seen in the gar- 
den of Sir Herbert Maxwell at Monreith, 
Wigtownshire. Thiswyear, on account of 
the dry season, it is dwarf, and has not 
shown its full effect, although it is hardly 
possible to conceive, of anything in the 
genus which could surpass the flowers 
produced, which are of a charming tint of 
blue and vary somewhat from seeds. 
Some plants with pure white flowers have 
appeared among those raised from seed at 
Monreith. It is difficult to say which is 
the finer, the blue or the white, and one 
might well say of a blue and a white plant 
which were growing in a portion of the 
wall garden and which were in flower atv 
the end of June ‘“‘ How happy could I be 
with either were t’other dear charmer 


Sf” 


Lalance of favour must be with the blue, 
as we have so few flowers of this colour. 
At Monreith one plant in bloom was almost 
a real sky-blue, and it was marked to 
save seeds from. There has been some 
dispute as to the real colour of this 
Meconopsis, but the seeds at Monreith 
were originally received from Kew.—S. 
ARNOTT. 

A beautiful Myrtle (Myrtus Luma).— 
This beautiful hardy Myrtle, from Chili, 
I have had for several years, and this 
year it has broken out into charming 
bloom. It is a most graceful and distinct 
thing in bud, bloom, and form. On the 
same bank there are plants of the common 
Myrtle which do not stand the winter or 
get very much disfigured by it, whereas 
this one is quite happy, and I should say 
it would be well worth growing over a 
large area of our southern country. Il 
doubt if there be a stock of it in many 
nurseries, but there should be in all 
nurseries of hardy shrubs.—W., Sussex. 


The Whorl-flower (Morina longifolia).— 
A number of seedlings of this handsome 
plant, with long, Dhistle-like leaves, is 
at the present time—July 6th—attractive 
in a border of hardy plants. In a rather 
shallow position the plants appear to have 
been suited by the prolonged spell of dry 
weather, and the spikes compare favour- 
ably with those of the parent plants in a 
deeper and moister part. The whitish- 
pink flowers, produced in whorls, are very 
ornamental and uncommon, and last for a 
considerable time. The foliage, if bruised, 
emits a somewhat peculiar and pungent 
odour, which, to some, is disagreeable. 
The plant is of the easiest possible culture, 
and with me reproduces itself freely from 
self-sown seeds.—W. McG. 


Crocus asturicus. — The Asturian 





Crocus is one of the most useful of the 
autumnal flowering species. Crocus 
asturicus is cheap and pretty and should 
be planted much more _ largely than 
hitherto in Grass, or, better still, on rock- 
work. Corms should be ordered at once 
for immediate delivery, and must be 
planted as soon as received, about 1 inch 
apart and 2 inches deep, in a sandy soil 
and in a sunny, sheltered situation. The 
flowers are of varying shades, ranging 
from pale mauve to purple-blue. The 
corms may be had mixed, but a few shades 
have been selected and are sometimes sold 
separately. Of these, two of the most 
distinct are ©. a. atropurpureus, with 
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deep purple flowers, and C. a. pallidus, 
with light blue or mauve flowers.—S. 
ARNOTT. 

Spirea digitata nana.—A diminutive 
Meadow Sweet with roseate flowers. It 
may be attractive in the beg garden. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Aponogeton ODinleri.—Quite a distinct 
plant with two yellow spikes. If it grows 
as freely as the old kind it may prove as 
effective as a water or water-side plant. 
From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Eucharidium grandifliorum.—A graceful 
and distinct plant with deeply-cut rosy 
petals. The Bucharidiums are Californian 
annual flowers, seldom well grown in 
gardens. Where the climate allows of 
autumn sowing they do better. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Rose Princess Mary.—At Bath, where 
the provincial show of the National Rose 
Society was recently held, the above- 
named Rose had the gold medal awarded 
to it when shown by Mr. EB. J. Hicks, 
Twyford, Berks. It is a single-flowered 
kind, of dwarf branching growth, very 
free,-and striking in a mass. The colour 
is rich crimson and the yellow stamens 
are prominent. When fully out the 
flowers are each about 4 inches across, 
rounded, and notable for substance. It 
should make a really first-class Rose for 
massing, and for cutting will be valued 
in any kind of floral decoration. Belong- 
ing to the class known as Hybrid Tea, it 
is continuous in bloom. I have been much 
struck with this novelty on tke three or 
four occasions I have seen it this year.— 
H. 8. 

Among heds of Michaelmas Daisies 
where these are grown there is a want of 
brightness until comparatively late in the 
season. This may be obviated by sow- 
ing broadcast in Spring some shallow- 
rooting and showy annual, which will 
lighten up the bed or border until the 
Asters are in season. During t:e present 
season the annual selected for this pur- 
pose is the well-known  Soapwort 
(Saponaria calabrica), which at this time 
forms a dense pink carpet on a border of 
Michaelmas Daisies, entirely covering 
What would otherwise be hare soil. Other 
Suitable annuals for this purpose are 
Virginian Stock, the Violet Rock Cress 
(lonopsidium acaule lilas), . Nyeterinia 
Selaginoides, and  Mignonette. These 
being on the wane when the Asters begin 
to bloom can be cleared away, permitting 
the display of the permanent occupants of 
the border to be seen to better advantage. 
—kK. B. T, 

Rhododendron maximum.—The flower- 
ing season of Rhododend: ns, which began 
in the early days of December with the 
hybrid’ R. Nobleanum,  is_ being  pre- 
cipitately wound up now (July 18th) by 
the American R. maximum. This species, 
known to Americans as the Great Laurel, 
or Rose Bay, according to Sargent, 
attains its largest dimensions—30 feet to 
40 feet high—in Bastern Tennessee and 
the Carolinas. Although quite hardy in 
the United Kingdom, it is not often seen 
there nowadays, for it has suffered eclipse 
from the greater splendour and stature of 
the Asiatic species. The strain, however, 
may be recognised in several hybrid 
varieties. The white or blush flowers are 
borne freely in neat trusses on pink, 
clammy pedicels; the style is tipped with a 
bright red stigma. The decorative value 
of this shrub for British gardens con- 
Sists in its late-flowering habit. In 
ordinary seasons on the west coast ‘t 
begins to flower at the end of June, when 
other Rhododendrons are over (except R. 
decorum), and continues in beauty till near 




















the end of July; but the drought and heat 
of the present season have shortened the 
display, and the blossoms will be over 
before the middle of the month.—HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Monreith. 

Nierembergia rivularis in Scotland.— 
The delightful Nierembergia rivularis is 
rather a troublesome plant -in many 
places, as it likes a good deal of moisture, 
and slugs have a liking for it and fre- 
quently crop it to the ground. One.of the 
best growers of alpines I ever knew was 
so much troubled with it that he grew it 
in pans set in zine pails with water up to 
a little short of the middle of the pans, 
housing the latter in a frame in winter. 
The result was good, but not many care 
for such an artificial way of growing this 
lovely plant. Mr. B. A. Hornel, Broughton 
House, Kirkcudbright, grows this Nierem- 
bergia well in a moraine facing south and 
which receives a certain amount of water 
from a pond close at hand by means of 
absorption, and it is seldom that healthier 
plants can be seen. They have flowered 
freely this season.—_S. ARNOTT. 

Mignonette.—In some places a difficulty 
is occasionally experienced with this 
favourite plant, and sometimes, it is 
alleged, the seeds do not even germinate. 
In one such case, having noticed an ex- 
ceptionally large number of chaflinches 
present, I recommended the dressing of 
the seeds with red lead; and this was 
found to remove the difficulty. The finches 
had, as I thought, picked the seeds when 
sown, or immediately after germination 
had taken place. In other instances 
failures have been traced to sowing in 
very loose soil. If the bed is at all loose 
it ought to be made very firm by treading 
or by beating with the back of a spade. 
After sowing, rake very lightly in order 
to.cover the seeds, and again repeat the 
firming process. Thin early and severely, 
a foot from plant to plant being quite close 
enough. Some of the older. kinds of 
Mignonette are much sweeter than the 
newer giant-flowered kinds.—Ktirx. 

The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum),— 
Many people who plant this old-time Lily 
fail with it. In not a few instances this 
may be in consequence of the bulbs having 
been planted, either at the wrong time, or 
where the drainage is imperfect and the 
sun cannot reach them. Probably there is 
more misapprehension in reference to the 
time of planting of this bulb than any 
other. When planting is deferred until 
quite late in the autumn, or spring, dis- 
appointment frequently follows. The 
ideal spot for Lilium candidum is on a 
well-drained sunny border in a not too 
heavy soil. Here, again, one cannot lay 
down a hard and fast rule, as I have seen 
quite recently clumps growing and flower- 
ing as well in heavy soil as in light, sandy 
ground. Everyone agrees that if this Lily 
is doing well the less the bulbs are dis- 
turbed the better, and my experience 
corroborates this. It is, of course, essen- 
tial sometimes to move them, but, even 
then, it is well to do so as soon as possible 
after they have finished blooming and with 
the minimum of disturbance. On several 
eecasions I have removed the outer bulbs 
im a clump and left the centre ones, with- 
out any detriment to the latter.—W. F. D. 

Gentiana verna.—On page 450 Mr. J. 
Crook inquires what is the length of 
healthy life of this alpine gem, and refers 
to a specimen mentioned by me as growing 
and flowering freely at Melksham, Wilts. 
This thriving specimen has not probably 
occupied its. present station more than 
three years, but judging from its healthy 
vigour it is destined to remain an occupant 
of this rock garden for some time to come. 
Mr. Legg, the gardener, has an intelligent 
grasp of the requirements of many of his 





plants, he having visited the Swiss and 
Austrian mountains and brought there-— 
from many varieties and species and re- 
established them at home. It is true much 
more success follows the raising of alpine 
plants from seeds than is possible by the 
transfer of the plants from the alpine 
regions to the home-made rockery, but in 
any case there is a great variety of plants 
thriving in this Wiltshire garden that has 
had no other intermediate home. I do not 
say Gentians of the verna or acaulis 
varieties have been collected, but their 
soil requirements and choice of station 
have been well considered, and perhaps 
to this are due the healthy growth and 
free blossoming I saw some weeks ago, 
Locality, too, no doubt, influences these 
and many other plants.—W. S., Wilts. 
Modern ideas in the garden.—Fresh air 
and clean culture are as important in the 
garden as in the home, and the idea is 
growing that there is too much crowding 
in the fruit and vegetable garden. Much 
of the improvement we see among Sweet. 
Peas is due to giving more space. Of 
course, their food supply has at the same 
time been studied and improved. When 
fruit-trees and other things are given more 
space there will be less disease and fewer 
insects to battle with, and combined with 
freer circulation above the surface of the 
ground it will be understood that the same 
freedom must be given to the roots, which 
will include more manure and the general 
breaking up and intermixing of the soil. 











I believe that good gardeners in the past 
were not behind the present time in their 
methods of working. When a boy I 
worked for some years under an old York- 
shire gardener, and open-air gardening, 
the culture and training of fruit-trees, and 
the growing of vegetables were special. 
features. The glass erections were Jess 
numerous, but everything was well done, 
and the young men were thoroughly 
taught in every department. Wages have 
always been low in the garden, but there 
was never any difficulty in keeping the 
ranks full, and the best men, as a rule, 
worked to the top by sheer force of 
character. Young men must read and 
think.—B. H, f ; 

Among the annuals.—Some extremely 
beautiful annuals have been raised within 
the last few years, and I think pride of 
place must just at present be given to the 
newer Clarkias of many different shades, — 
the most prominent being orange-scarlet, — 
deep pink, rose-pink, and a clear white. 
They are welcome for cutting and last a 
long time, an occasional shortening of the 
stem and renewal of the water keeping — 
them fresh for nearly three weeks. Than 
Godetias there are few annuals that fur-_ 
nish a more dense or enduring mass of 
colour—crimson and pink, also white. 
They, too, stand very well when cut, but 
are hardly required for the purpose with 
such a wealth of, lighter flowers available. 
In the latter the different forms of — 
Coreopsis and the new hybrids of the 
Namaqualand Daisy take pride of place. 
Among interesting annuals’ for cutting — 
among the best must rank the single Aster. 
sinensis, in lavender, rose, and white. 
There are few places where the dwarf 
Nasturtiums are not at home, and if a 
happy medium as to soil Gan be struck so — 
that vigour and size in flower can be 
secured without over IJuxuriance in 
foliage so much the better. There are 
some delightful shades in these plants, the 
glowing scarlet and rich orange being par- 
ticularly noticeable. A charming effect is 
produced in small beds by dotting the 
annual Gypsophila sparingly on a carpet 
of Nemesia Blue Gem or Phacelia 
campanularia.—B. B. 8., Hardwick. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





| years after. 


THH STYRAXES. 
THE genus Styrax is composed of several 
species of small trees and shrubs, which 
are of Asiatic, European, and North | 
American origin. The majority of the 
introduced species may be cultivated out- 
of-doors in the warmer parts of the| 
country, while one or two succeed in, all 
but the coldest districts. Though neither | 
of the species can be said to be common in | 
gardens, good examples are occasionally 
met with. Asa rule, they dislike root dis- 
turbance, and the transplanting of large 
specimens is attended with some consider- 
able risk. ‘Though loamy soil, on the light 
rather than heavy side, is suitable for 








Styrax Obassta. 
a Surrey garden. 





their culture, they appreciate a little peat. 
Seeds form the best means of increase, 
and the young plants should be kept in 
pots until they can be given permanent 
quarters. The position allotted to the 
various kinds of Styrax should be 
sheltered from cold winds, for they well 
deserve a place where they can develop 
freely and show themselves to the best 
advantage. Perhaps the best - known 
species is 

S. sapontoum, which is found in both 
China and Japan. Under natural con- 
ditions it is said to attain a height of from 
30 feet to 40 feet, and in favoured parts 
of England that height may eventually be 
attained, judging by a specimen in a 
Devonshire garden which a few years ago 
was close on 20 feet high. The flowers 
are borne in June, on long, slender 
stalks, in loose clusters from the leaf- 
axils, and are pendulous. The petals are 
white and the stamens golden. 

S. Opassta is also fairly well known, 
though good examples are less frequently 
met with than is the case with S. japoni- 
cum. Its foliage is very striking, for well- 
developed leaves may be anything from 
6 inches to 8 inches:across, the shape being 
nearly round and the margins toothed, A 
description of the plant appeared in 1835 
in Siebold and Zuccarini’s ‘ Flori 


From a photograph in 


cultivation until 
The flowers are white and | 


introduced ~ to 


fragrant, and are borne in good-sized 
racemes in June. 
S. oOFFICINALE is found in southern | 


Hurope and Asia Minor. The flowers are 


white and fragrant, borne in small, loose | 


clusters from axillary and terminal buds. 
S. SERRULATUM.—This is a rare species 


| from eastern India, the flowers, in long, 


slender racemes, being white. 

S. AMERICANUM Most closely resembles 8. 
japonicum in general appearance, though 
it is of a less ornamental character. It 


grows into a large-sized bush and bears 
small, axillary clusters of white flowers | 
with golden stamens. 
in gardens. 


S. HeMSLEYANUM.—This new and showy 
species was first recorded by Dr. Henry, 
from Szechuan and Hupeh, in 1888, but it 
was not until some ten or twelve years 


later that seeds Were received in this 
country, Mr. Wilson being successful in 


forwarding them from Central China to 
Messrs. Veitch. It first flowered in the 
Coombe Wood Nursery in 1909. In a wild 
state it is said to attain a height of 
30 feet, and to be conspicuous by reason 
of its white bark. ~ The leaves somewhat 
resemble those of S. Obassia, but are 
smaller. The white flowers occur from 
eight to twenty together, in branched in- 
florescences, from both terminal and 
axillary buds. ‘The individual flowers 
average about an inch in diameter, and a 





plant in good bloom is very effective. 


|or anything else. 


l 
Japonica,’ Vol. I., t. 46, but it was not | ALDERS AND THEIR BAD EFFECTS. 
many |] pave lately seen two lakes of several 


acres in extent, and right in landscape 
and outline, but entirely spoiled by Alder- 
trees growing thickly around them. The 
Alder is a tree weed of no value as wood. 
It prevents the light 
playing around the water and the planting 
of the right trees, and makes the whole 
scene dismal without any redeeming 
features. Water, unless it reflects light on 
the landseape, is no gain, and besides, this 


|dense planting of rubbishy trees prevents 


It is not often seen | 





the planting of things that might be used 
with good effect around such waters—for 
example, the more beautiful waterside 
trees, such as Willows, Aspens, and Dog- 
wood, and waterside plants like Reeds 
(some of which are very handsome), the 








the 


Irises, 
eraceful Rushes, Catheads, and Flowering 


great Spearwort, the large 
Rush. It also prevents the most beautiful 
feature of the gardening of the present day 
being carried out—namely, the culture of 
Water Lilies, which may make a garden 
water more beautiful than any tropical 
aquarium. 

These waterside trees and plants, to be 
seen at their best, should be grouped in 
picturesque ways, and that cannot be if 
there is an ugly wall of Alders all round. 
The first thing to do is to clear the Alders 
away and plant the trees of spiral and 
graceful growth. Spaces should be left 
both for the human creatures and for the 
pirds that frequent the water side. The 
turf should flow down to the water’s edge 
here and there, and there should be a dry 
Grass-walk all round. W. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Berberis Darwini in berry.—At the pre- 
sent time the berries of B. Darwini, 
covered with their delicate bloom, prove 
very attractive to visitors. Usually heavy, 
the crop this year is especially so, and the 
berries, individually, are larger than 
usual. Can anyone tell me if the berries 
are soporific in effect? Thrushes and 
blackbirds eat them greedily, and it is 
quite a frequent occurrence to find these 
thieves in a comatose condition in the near 
neighbourhood of trees of B. Darwini. I 
have often wondered whether they are 
drugged or simply gorged, but in either 
case they make no effort to avoid capture. 
—W. McG. 

Climber for covering trellis (Nemo).— 
You might plant Wistaria sinensis. This 
is a rapid grower when well established, 
and very beautiful when in flower, while 
the leafage is also graceful and decorative. 
Any of the Clematises should also succeed 
well in the same position, and are very 
effective when in bloom. The blue Passion- 
flower is also a vigorous climber, is orna- 
mental when in bloom, and also when 
studded with its orange fruits in late 
autumn, while it is practicaily evergreen. 

Ligustrum Henryi.—This Chinese species is 
quite unlike the ubiquitous oval-leaved Privet. 
The showy white flowers are borne in good- 
sized inflorescences in July, and although they 
have something of the unpleasant odour of the 
flowers of the commoner Privets it is less pro- 
nounced. Unfortunately, it does not appear 


to be quite hardy enough, although it may be 
grown in the south and west counties.—D. 





BASIC SLAG. 

THE great importance and extensive ‘sale 
of basic slag as a manure make it desir- 
able to remind intending users of a few 
points as to its purchase, and its use on 
different soils and crops. Basic 'slag, as 
is well known, owes its value to the fact 
that it contains phosphate of lime in a 
more or less readily available condition. 
It usually contains also a considerable pro- 
portion of lime capable of neutralising 
acids in the soil, though probably not more 
than 2 per cent. to 5 per cent. is in the 
form of ‘‘free’’ or “‘ eaustic”’ lime. Ob- 
viously, then, the first thing to be ascer- 
tained in buying basic slag is the per- 
centage of phosphate of lime which it con- 
tains. Furthermore, the availability of 
the phosphate in different samples varies. 
As a rough guide to determine whether the 
phosphate is likely to become “ available ”’ 
or useful to plants in a reasonable time, 
a method often adopted, and officially 
recognised under the Fertilisers and Feed- 
ing Stuffs Act, is to ascertain the per- 
centage soluble under standard conditions 
in a 2 per cent. solution of citrie acid. 
While this method is only expected to give 
approximately correct information, it may 
Safely be assumed that the value of a 
sample of slag is roughly proportional to 
its content of phosphate soluble in the ap- 
proved solution of citric acid. 

FINENESS OF GRINDING.—AsS influencing 
the availability, the fineness of grinding is 
extremely important, and along with the 
guarantee of the amount of phosphate pre- 
sent, a statement as to the proportion of 
the slag which will pass through a sieve 
having 10,000 meshes per square inch 
Should be obtained. This proportion 
should be not less than 80 per cent., and 
samples 90 per cent. of which will pass 
through the sieve are readily obtainable. 

Most SUITABLE GRADE OF BASIO §sLAG.— 
There is often discussion as to what is the 
most suitable quality of basie slag for 
general use. It is possible to obtain slag 
called basic slag containing very little 
phosphate at all, while on the other hand 
the richest samples contain up to 50 per 


‘cent. of ‘‘ total phosphate of lime.” The 


solubility of this total phosphate, however, 
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varies very much in different samples, and 
there is no definite relation between the 
richness of slag in phosphate and its solu- 
bility. For instance, in one of a series of 
samples of which detailed analyses are 
available, the total phosphate of lime 
amounted to 27 per cent., and 93 per cent. 
of this was soluble in a 2 per cent. solu- 
tion of citric acid; in another containing 
45 per cent. total phosphate of lime, only 
70 per cent. was soluble; in still another 
sample, containing 20 per cent. total phos- 
phate of lime, only 66 per cent. was 
soluble. -The question as to which quality 
should be used is chiefly one of cost. From 
the crop’s point of view, what is required 
is a sufficient supply of available phos- 
phate, and whether this is supplied by a 
small quantity of a high quality slag, or 
a large quantity of a low quality slag, is 
immaterial. Every farmer intending to 
use basic slag should obtain quotations for 
different grades from one or two mer- 
chants, and calculate what 1 per cent. of 
citric-acid-soluble phosphate would cost 
him in each case. As an example, a case 
which recently came to notice may be 
quoted. Two grades of slag, containing 
26 per cent. and 34 per cent. “citric 
soluble phosphate’”’ were offered at 45s. 
and 55s. a ton respectively, both quota- 
tions including carriage; the cost of 1 per 
cent. citric-acid-soluble phosphate in the 
first case is 45s. divided by twenty-six, or 
1s. 83d. ; in the other case it is 55s. divided 
by thirty-four, or 1s. 71d. Clearly the 
latter is the cheaper manure, and, gener- 
ally speaking, it may be said that the 
higher qualities of slag are really cheaper 
than the lower grades, particularly when 
the greater cost of carriage, carting, and 
distribution of a given quantity of phos- 
phate is taken into account. Without 
going so far as to say that a purchaser 
should insist on having a high quality 
slag, it is safe to say that, as a rule, one 
containing not less than 15 per cent. of 
citric-acid-soluble phosphate should. be 
employed. 

SoIts.—Basic slag usually gives its most 
Striking result when applied to poor 
pasture on heavy clay soil. The results 
obtained at Cockle Park and detailed in a 
supplement to the Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries (January, 1911) 
are most striking. The alkalinity of ‘the 
slag renders it a very suitable manure 
also for peaty and sour soils. Even very 
light soils deficient in lime sometimes 
respond well to an application of slag. 

Crops.—Basic slag is used in preference 
to superphosphate when soils are acid and 
there is danger of cruciferous crops 
(turnips, ete.) being affected with Finger- 
and-Toe.* The effect of this manure on 
poor pastures is described below. 

TIME OF APPLICATION.—Wheh used for a 
turnip crop the manure is best applied in 
the drills in spring, but when used for 
permanent grass land, basic slag is most 
suitably applied in autumn or early 
winter, as it is then washed down into 
the ground before growth starts in the 
following spring. Generally speaking, 
October, November, and December are the 
best months, but January and February 
are not unsuitable, and there is no fear of 
loss by drainage or by exposure to the 
atmosphere whatever be the time at which 
the manure is applied. 

QUANTITY PER ACRE.—In ordinary manur- 
ing the most economical system is to give 
repeated applications of comparatively 
small quantities rather than large dress- 
ings at one particular time; the case of 
slag applied to grass land, however, is usu- 
ally different. Basic slag does not act on 
the Grasses of a pasture directly, but in- 
directly, by first encouraging a strong 








































Plants, which in their turn enrich and im- 
prove the soil in different ways. 
growth of white Clover is most readily 


poor, unimproved condition, as then the 
Clover has room to develop, and meets 
with comparatively little competition. — 
The aim should, therefore, be to get the 
maximum growth of white Clover at once, 
and it is advisable to try a comparatively | 
large dressing of slag (say, from 7 ewt. to 
10 cwt. per acre, according to quality) at 
the outset, rather than a moderate quan- — 


dressing in two or three years. 
is frequently expressed at the develop- 


apparently none at all in the unimproved 
pasture. 
are usually present, but as they are very _ 
small and dwarfed by unfavourable condi- 
tions, they are quite concealed from casual 
notice by a coarse growth of bent or other 
grass. Occasionally, however, it may 
happen that there are none of these small, 
Suppressed plants present, in which case 
the slag cannot exert its effect. Such a 
case is rare, but if it does occur, a little 
wild white Clover* seed should be sown in 
the spring following the application of the 
manure; two or three pounds per acre 


of germination it should be ‘sown fairly 
early, and the ground thoroughly har- 
rowed before sowing, and well rolled after- 
wards. It is suggested that a heavy dress- 
ing, the effect of which might be expected 
to last some considerable time, is better 
than repeated applications of small quan- 
tities, but it does not follow that when the 
effect of the first application is beginning 
to disappear a second application would 


many cases where a second application has 
been given after five or six years, the 
effects have been very good and profitable, 
though naturally not so striking as those 
attending the first manuring. 
\DANGER TO sTockK.—The idea is some- 
times entertained that basic slag, if taken 
even in small quantities, may be highly 
injurious to stock; it may, therefore, be 
observed that there is no danger of special 
injury resulting from the consumption of 
small quantities. It is, however, advis- 
able to wait until a heavy shower has 
washed most of the slag off the herbage 
before turning stock into the pasture. 

It is, perhaps, well to point out that, 
while basic slag usually gives excellent re- 
sults on poor clay soil, a small area should 
always be treated, and the effect observed 
before expending any great sum on the — 
manure. Although it is usually not so 
well suited for light or chalky soils as for 
fited materially from _ its application. 
made before definite conclusions as to its 
effect can be drawn. On light soils, in ad- 
dition to trying the effect of slag alone, it 
is also advisable to test the effect of add- 
ing kainit-(at the rate of 8 ewt. or 4 ewt. 
per acre). 
heavy clays, but may be needed just as 
much as phosphate on light soils. On the 
poor pastures on which slag proves effec- 
tive, nitrogenous manuring, either in the 
form of dung, nitrate of soda, or even cake 
feeding, seldom does good and often does 
harm. The improvement of such pastures 
is best effected by encouraging white — 
Clover; direct application of ni! egenous 


what little Clover is present.—Leaflet No. 
267 of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 








* An article on Wild White Clover appeared in the Journal 


* See Leaflet No. 77 (Finger-and-Toe in Turnips). of the Bourd of Agriculture for December, 1909, p,. 713. 


tity with the intention of repeating the — 
Surprise — 


ment of white Clover; very often there is : 


The explanation is that plants \ 


not prove profitable and desirable; in — 


clays, such soils have in some cases bene- _ 








4 4 
growth of white Clover and leguminous 





This. - 


brought about when the pasture is ina 


would be sufficient, and to give it a chance 


ry 


Here again, however, a field trial must be 


Potash is seldom required on 


manure tends to help the Grass to suppress | * 















' of their best in the autumn. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ROSES: SEASONABLE NOTES. 
Durine the greater part of August most 
Rose gardens will be somewhat dull, for 
most of the varieties, even the most per- 
petual, seem to require a resting time in 
which to regain some of the vitality that 


’ 


they have spent in the display of blossoms 
during the previous two months. We 


shall not, however, have long to wait be- 
fore the bushes will again be clothed with 
flowers. In the meantime we must not 
neglect them, but encourage them to give 
To my mind 
the autumn Rose display is usually much 
more attractive than ‘is the summer show, 
the thinner varieties particularly being 
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attention is especially needful in the case 
ot 

PILLAR AND WALL Roses. - Masses of 
small, twiggy growths will often be seen 
on these plants, robbing them of much 
nourishment which would otherwise go to 
the development of more useful wood. | 
These should be removed, together with 
any old, worn-out growths that may have | 
escaped the knife in the spring. In the | 
case of plants that have been pegged down, 
and also those trained on walls, it is ad- 
visable to cut away those portions that 
have flowered and are of no further use. | 
Young growths will usually be seen spring: | 
ing from the bottom eyes of such shoots, 
and it is quite safe to cut back to this 
fiesh growth. ‘The Ramblers should also | 
pe thoroughly overhauled now, for the | 





more open and free these are kept the 
more chance will the young rods have of 
ripening. 
Ramblers 


relieve these 
than two! 


Tt, is 
of all 


best to 
wood older 


| them, 


covered with small red specks. 


picked off and burned. But though insect 
pests are now few, the fungi become par- 
ticularly troublesome during the autumn. 
Mildew and black spot can easily be de- 
tected, and bushes attacked by these 
diseases should be sprayed with liver of 
sulphur, 1 oz to 5 gallons of water. 


| Black spot is very difficult to combat, the 


surest way of ridding the trees of it being 
to pick off the affected leaves and burn 
2ed rust attacks the under sides 
of the leaves, causing them to drop off. 


|'To the unobservant this dropping of the 


leaves is quite unaccountable, but if ex- 
amined, the fallen leaves will be seen to be 
These are 
the winter: spores of the orange fungus, 
which attacks the stems of roses in the 
spring and can be plainly seen then, owing 
to the brilliant colouring. There seems 
to be no remedy for this fungus, the only 
one being to collect all the fallen leaves 
and burn them. If this is thoroughly done 





Flowering shoots 


far finer. The blooms of such sorts as | 
Betty, Mrs. A. R. Waddell, Peace, G. 


Nabonnand, Dorothy Page Roberts, Lady 
Pirrie, and many others seem to have 
greater powers of development, possibly 
because the cooler weather allows them to 
mature more slowly. Some of these varie- 
ties are so poor in the summer that I often 
feel like pulling them up, but when I see 
them early in the autumn I wonder how 
we could possibly do without this class of 
Rose. To bring about this desired display 
see that the plants are kept in a growing 
condition. The surface of the beds must 
not be allowed to become hard and dry. 
Keep the hoe at work even when there are 


no weeds, a loose surface being essential 
to good, healthy growth. See that the 


plants are relieved of all unnecessary and 
useless growths. This is especially need- 
ful in gardens where the blooms are not 
often cut. All old flower shoots must be 
cut down to a promising-looking eye and 
weak little shoots cut right away. This 





of Styrax japonicum im @ bronze bowl. 


seasons. The growths that are allowed to 
remain should be carefully tied out on 
their supports to ripen off. If allowed to 
trail about on the ground they will be- 
come weak and soft, and will probably die 
right back during the winter. 

All classes of Roses will be greatly 
helped just now by frequent applications 
of liquid manure. This can be made up 
by steeping any kind“of animal manure in 
a barrel. Do not give such a liquid too 
strong at first, but the strength may be 
increased after the first few doses. A few 
handfuls of Wakeley’s Hop-manure steeped 
in a barrel of water for three or four days 
will make an excellent liquid for present 
use. Most of the 

INSECT PESTS have ceased to trouble us 
very much now, earwigs and ants being 
the most noticeable exceptions. The ants 
must be traced to their nests and ex- 
terminated with boiling water. The ear- 
wigs are usually to be found congregated 
in the old Rose blooms, which should be 





(See page 531.) 


not only will the red rust be cleared away, 
i but the orange fungus will also be ex- 
terminated. HGLANTINE. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Injury to Rose-leaves.—I enclose two Rose- 
leaves. Can you tell me what has caused their 
condition and if there is any cure? Nearly 
every Rose bush along a long path in my 
kitchen garden is attacked in this way. Some 
of the bushes are old, others fairly new.— 
W. KNAPP. 


[The Rose-leayes you send have been 
attacked by one of the Rose saw-flies. 
Watch should be kept another year for the 
commencement of the attack about the 
end of May or early in June, and then the 
bushes should be sprayed with lead 
arseniate. The chrysalides are formed in 
the soil and the removal and deep burial 
of the upper 2 inches or 3 inches of the 
soil are a partial means of checking the 
virulence of the attack.] 

Rose classification.—It would be well if 
there were simpler rules for classifying the 
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obtain at the present time. 
types may be all very well from a 
botanical point, but only confuses from a 
practical view. 







The greater number of | 
those who grow Roses care but little 
whether a variety be a Wichuraiana, a 
Pernetiana, or a Hybrid Tea. What they 



















require information about might be! 
summed up in a few short sentences. Is 
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many varieties of Roses than those which 
Increasing the | 


| there is a splendid plant with an almost 


Rambler I have seen this season is, how- 
ever, in the garden of Mr. BH. A. Hornel, 
sroughton House, Kirkcudbright, where 


incredible amount of bloom. It has a near 
rival in point of appearance there with a 
fine specimen of Crimson Rambler, but 
the latter is hard in its colouring ecom- 
pared -with the soft-coloured flowers of 
Blush Rambler.—S. ARnorr. 








it of a climbing habit, summer-flowering 
or continuous, useful for massing or | 
adapted for show blooms only; is it 
fragrant, suitable for forcing? It seems | 
to me that the above, apart from a/|f 
description of colour, shape, and size, is 
about all that most people want. In con- | 
nection with the subject it is pleasing to | 
note at least one serious attempt towards | 
simplicity in a catalogue of Roses which 
has just come into my hands.—H. 8. | 

Are Roses pruned too hard? — From | 
recent experience I am inclined to think 
that what are termed garden Roses are 
often pruned too much. What is really | 
wanted is not so much quality sufficient | 
for exhibition as flowers suitable for | 
cutting for the house and to make a good 
show in the garden. When we talk about 

































| period had something to do with the loss of 


/ing to hand this season this pest seems to 


Rose George Dickson.—No Rose has been 
Seen more frequently or in better condition 
than this dark sort at exhibitions this year. 
Curiously, however, at Regent’s Park early in 
July the flowers of it, all through the show, 
were of a colour we had not been used to. 
There was an absence of the maroon or plum 
shade which hitherto made this variety .con- 
spicuous. Probably the hot weather at that 


this shade. This is a magnificent show Rose, 
and has justified everything the raisers stated 
about its merits when introduced.—s. 
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to the depth of 1 inch or 2 inches round 
the stools, and immediately dust the sur- 
face with quicklime. 

Present remedial measures are to care- 
fully remove every infested shoot, and the 
canes also in cases where the majority of 
the young growths- on them has been 
much damaged, and burn them. Then, ag 
scon as the crop has been cleared, eut close 
down to the ground the remainder of the 
canes, and burn them also. By these 
means great numbers of the pest will be 
got rid of and much trouble in the near 
future prevented. 





ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


——e 


PRIMULA FRONDOSA. 
THis grows 6 inches high, or rather more 
in some cases where soil and other things 
are favourable to its well-being. The 
blossoms are each about 3 inch across of 





THE RASPBERRY-STEM BUD 
CATERPILLAR. 


From the numerous injured eanes of 
Loganberry and Raspberry that are com- 


a pale lilac, and sometimes a rosy-lilae 
hue is seen in the younger flowers: The 
leaves are each 8 inches or 4 inches long, 
and in the widest part only # inch broad. 
The margin is distinctly notched, the 





















































A_group of Primula frondosa 


pruning Roses it usually refers to cutting 
back in spring, about March, or sometimes 
later for late-planted Roses, but there is 
work to be done now in the removal of | 
faded flowers and weak shoots to lead to | 
the concentration of the growing force | 
into the flowering wood left. I -think 
much good can be done by this concentra- | 
tion, especially when support is given to 
the roots by mulch and water at the right 
time, and the right time is when the plants 
need support and when they are constantly 
under the eye of the cultivator. We can 
easily judge when extra help is required 
and will be beneficial.—R. H° 

Rose Blush Rambler in Kirkcudbright- 
shire.—There are now, I think, few 
tambler Roses so popular in gardens in 
Kirkcudbrightshire as Blush Rambler, 
which the mild, rather humid climate ap- 
pears to suit so well. I know quite a num- 
ber of gardens where it is a favourite, 
and where its exquisitely-coloured blush 
flowers are borne in amazing profusion. 
Some plants I have seen this season have 
been so full of flower that hardly a y 
foliage was to be seen on the upper per- 
tion of the Rose. In such gardens as that | 
of Captain Hope at St. Mary’s Isle it | 
and other Ramblers are always admirably | 
stown and flower well. .The best Blush | 





| descend to the ground, and spin a cocoon 


}a crop naturally ensues. 
'it is one of those pests the fruit-grower | 


«x the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 


be very common. A brief description of 
the life-history of this insect, the scientific 
name of which is Lampronia rubiella, is 


as follows:—The female moth, which is | 


)of small size, deposits her eggs in the} wiry it—H. M. Furtvorp, Fulford, Duns- 


spring in the open flower of the Raspberry. 
These in due course hatch out, and the 


periods for the arrival of the fruit and the | 


resulting larvee at maturity occur simul- 
taneously, or nearly so. When the larve 
arrive at this stage they leave the fruit, 


somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
base of the canes. In the spring, small 
red caterpillars emerge, and, ascending | 
the canes, attack the buds. When the at- 
tack is a bad one, great loss in the way of 
Unfortunately, 


has to contend with for which there is no | 
known remedy. The only thing is to keep 
the plantation scrupulously clean, always 
cutting out the old canes and burning them 
directly the fruit has been gathered, doing | 
the same with the prunings in the spring, | 
keeping the surface clear of sticks, stones, | 
or rubbish of any description likely to pro- 
vide a suitable place for the larva to) 
shelter and spin its cocoon in. After the | 
canes have been pruned and tied in the 
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| much in relation to tem 





spring it is a good plan to scarify the soil 





whole plant being covered with a thickish 
farina. In the winter all that is 
seen of this pretty yellow-eyed 
Primula is a few imbricated 
mealy buds on the surface that 
in the older plants cluster to- 
gether quite closely. The year- 
ling crown may give but one 
spike of bloom, but with this 
flowering over as many as three 
or six crowns may be seen which 
will bloom later in the year. The 
plant does well in rich loam with 
plenty of grit and sand, and a 
free supply of water during the 
growing season. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing Soldanellas.—I think 
if your correspondent who asked 
for advice as to how to make 
Soldanellas flower will grow them 
in a partially shaded place and 
rather a moist soil during the 
summer, and then in September, 
before the heavy rain sets in, 
cover them with a pane of glass 
till the spring, they will flower 
very well. My plant, which was 
very tiny when brought from Switzerland 
three years ago, had thirty flower-spikes 
this last spring. The plant is growing in 
deep leaf-mould with some sand mixed 


ford, Lxeter. 


The Maiden Pink (Dianthus deltoides) 
for old walls and paved paths.—This is 
well suited for planting in or on old walls 
or between the stones in paved pathways. 
It is neat in every way, and when not in 
bloom its foliage is pleasing against stone 
of any colour. Its rosy-pink flowers are 
freely borne. The white variety is also 
pretty, and both it and the typical plant 
are ornamented by a dark circle at or near 
the base of the flowers. It is easily raised 
from seeds.—S. Arnott. 


Cranesbills in rockwork (page 480).—-Has 
“W. McG.” grown Geranium lancastriense ? 
It is of neat growth, good colour, and does not 
encroach on its neighbours.—D. W. 





Has colour an 
think black and 
hardier than whit 
observation goes, 
hardier th 
drawing co 


y relation to hardiness ?—I 
yellow skinned Turnips are 
e Turnips; and, as far as my 

dark-stemmed plants are 
an green-stemmed ones, and in 
nclusions the differerice is not so 
perature as the ability 


injury from any other cause 
for instance,—E. H, 


to stand 
drought 
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‘slightly undulated at the edges, are dark 


feature of this species, and when employed | 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


RHODODENDRON THOMSONI. 


Tus is one of the most richly-coloured of | 
the Himalayan Rhododendrons, and also 
one of the hardiest. Given a sheltered 
position it will succeed fairly well in the 
London district. The typical R. Thomsoni 
forms a large shrub or small tree of a 
freely-branching character and somewhat 
upright habit. The heart-shaped leaves, 


green above, glaucous beneath, and each |} 


about 3 inches in length. The flowers, | 
which are borne in compact heads, are 


bell-shaped and of a deep blood-red colour. 
The large cup-shaped calyx is a notable 
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the Thomsoni hybrids was R. Luscombei, | ducing its flowers. 
the Chinese R.| will be a 
erowth, and then another of flowering 


the other parent being 
Fortunei. The flowers of Luscombei are | 
of a rich rosy-red, but many plants have 
been raised from the same cross, and show 
a considerable variation in the colour of | 
the flowers. A distinct kind, said to have | 
been raised by Mr. Harris, at one time | 
gardener to Lord Swansea, is known as ie | 
Harrisi. It is reputed to be a cross be- 
tween R. Thomsoni and R. arboreum. The 
flowers are of a bright-red colour. 

The grandest. of all the Thomsoni 
hybrids have been obtained by the cross- | 
ing of that species with the large-flowered | 
R. Griffithianum or Aucklandi, as it is 
more generally termed. Several of the 
varieties raised by Mr. R. Gill at} 
Tremough, near Falmouth, have been | 


| throughout the season. 
blossoms are unlike those of any other 


For a few days there 
profusion, then a period of 
Its deep carmine 


kind, whilst it is of comparatively minia- 
ture growth also. As a rafter plant it is 
seen to great advantage. P. racemosa 
(syn., P. princeps) is, perhaps, a better- 


| known kind, its flowers being produced 


crver a long period from the same raceme. 
This, too, is a fine variety, the best results 
being obtainable from plants grafted on 4 
free-growing species, P. racemosa itself 
not being very satisfactory on its own 
roots. 

The Cape Silver Tree (Leucodendron 
argenteum).--In answer to your corre- 
spondent, ‘‘Raven,’’ page 474, the Cape 





for hybridising this character is in many 
instances transmitted to the progeny. 
There is an improved form of R. Thomsoni 
‘aised in Cornwall and known as R. 
Thomsoni grandiflorum. 

Apart from the intrinsic merit of this 
species, it has given rise to many valuable 
hybrids. Its association with the allied 
R. barbatum yielded R. Shilsoni, a free- 
growing kind with deep scarlet flowers. 
The hardiest of the Thomsoni hybrids is 
Ascot Brilliant, the result of crossing this 
just-named species with one of the hardy 
kinds. It is a very beautiful Rhododen- 
dron, that in colour and other features 
shows largely the influence of R. Thoi- 
soni, and which, like that, blooms so early 
that the flowers are liable to be injured 
by late spring frosts, One of the first of 





Rhododendron Thomsont. 


freely exhibited in London and honoured 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. They 
have the huge flowers and open cluster of 
R. Griflithianum with the rich colour of 
the other parent. In All of them, however, 
as in R. Griflithianum, the flowers pale a 
good deal after expansion. 

Chief among the Cornish-raised hybrids 
of this section are Beauty of Tremough, 
Duchess of Cornwall, Duke of Cornwall, 
Gill’s Triumph, Glory of Penjerrick, and 
Goliath. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Passifloras are suifed in one or more 
varieties to every kind of house. Tor the 
stove, P. kermesina is one of the prettiest 
of all, as it is also one of the most free- 
flowering. It has a singular way of pro- 


or 
D* 


| Silver 


Tree can be readily raised from 
seeds if they are fresh. Your corre- 
spondent seems to be under the impression 
that it would be hardy in this country, 
hut such is not the case, as, like the 
Yeaths and Pelargoniums from the same 
region, it needs the protection of a green- 
house. ‘The seed should be sown as soon 
as possible, for it does not keep long. A 
mixture of two parts loam to one part of 
peat with a good sprinkling of silver sand 
forms a very suitable compost. When 
sown the seeds should be covered with 
soil to about their own depth and placed 
in the warmest part of the greenhouse. 
They will soon grow, and as soon as the 
first two or three leaves make their ap- 
pearance through the cotyledons the young 
Tlants must be potted singly into smal] 
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pots. Firm potting is very essential, | Chives, a seasoning of pepper and salt, | crumbs) rather thickly. Now peel, well 


while the’ drainage must be effective. 
Watering, especially during the earlier 
stages, must be carefully done, as an 
excess is very apt to cause the young 
Plants to die off. The general treatment 
required will be much the same as that 
suitable to greenhouse Heaths, that is to 
say, a light, Sunny structure with a free 
circulation of air. Even under these con- 
ditions the leaves do not acquire that in- 
tense silvery character to the same extent 
as in the clearer atmosphere of their South 
African home.—W. T. 

——— One of your correspondents _ asked 
whether this can be raised from seed in this 
country. I sowed some seeds, which I had pre- 
viously soaked, in the early part: of February. 
In May two seedlings appeared, of which one 
has lived. The plant is now about 6 inches 


high, and looks none too well. I planted it in 
leaf-mould and sand.—A. G. HzmmMina. 


Forget-me-nots for pot culture.—Myosotis 
Ruth Fischer is one of the best for pot culture, 
and popular in the market. M. hybrida 
argentina is also good—is, in fact, a seedling 
from it. There are many varieties now to 
select from all more or less useful for. the 
spring garden. Seeds may be sown now in a 
damp, shady position. If sown next month 
thinly and potted up when ready, they will 
make neat plants in 5-inch pots. I have found 
the flowers useful for cutting —E. W. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


ee 


VARIETY IN POTATO COOKDERY. 
Tue following recipes are given with the 
idea of helping the housewife to provide 
a change from time to time, none of the 
recipes being difficult to carry out. That 
eminent authority, the late Sir Henry 
Thompson, strongly advocated the cooking 
of Potatoes in their jackets, whether 
they be boiled or steamed, as otherwise 
they lose many of their most valuable 
properties. 

BAKED POTATOES. — Choose large 
Potatoes, as much of a size as possible, 
wash them well in tepid water with a soft 
scrubbing brush, dry them thoroughly, and 
bake in a good but not too fierce oven, 
turning them occasionally whilst they are 
baking, and a few minutes before they are 
quite cooked prick them once or twice 
with a skewer to allow the steam to 
escape, and serve when ready very hot in 
a napkin, sending butter to table with them. 
If fairly large they will take from one 
and three-quarters to two hours tobake, but 
they should be watched, for if left in too 
long unpricked they will burst, and if 
pricked too soon they will dry up and 
harden. If you wish to cook them under 
the meat choose good floury Potatoes, boil 
them, taking care to rather undercook 
them, remove their skins, and about an 
hour before the joint is cooked place them 
under the meat in the dripping-pan, 
having first dredged them with flour, and 
let them finish cooking. Before serving 
drain them well, and send to table very 
hot. 

POTATO CROQUETTES.—Cook and peel the 
Potatoes, mash them and rub through a 
Sieve. Mince up finely the remains of any 
cold meat, using equal quantities of meat 
and Potato (if chicken be used, for 3 Ib. 
0% Potato allow 6 oz. of chicken and 2 OZ. 
of ham or tongue), add a little butter, a 
seasoning of salt, pepper, Parsley, Chives, 
chopped Shallot, and the yolks of two 
eggs. Mix them well together, then form 
the mixture into balls, dip in white of 
egg, and then in flour, and fry in hot fat 
till nicely coloured. Drain well and serve 
garnished with Parsley. 

PoMMES DE TERRE PROVENCALE.—Cook 
the Potatoes in well-salted water, then 
peel and slice them rather thickly. Put 
them in a fire-proof dish with some oil 
(allowing two tablespoonfuls to 2 Ib. of 
Potatoes), a dessertspoonful of finely- 
minced Parsley, two or three finely-minced 





and the juice of a Lemon. Make them 
quite hot and serve, garnishing them with 
boned and filleted anchovies, previously 
well soaked to get rid of the brine. 

STUFFED PoTaToES.— (1) Peel, wash, 
and dry six medium-sized Potatoes, 
season them with a teaspoonful of salt 
and a Ssalt-spoonful of pepper, place them 
on a baking-tin with six slices of fat 
bacon, laying a slice on each Potato, then 
bake in the oven for thirty-five minutes, 
turning them constantly. When cooked, 
lift them out, cut a slice off each end, and 
with a round cutter scoop out the inside, 
and fill up the space with sausage meat. 
Put back the slices in position, place them 
back in the baking-dish, dot tiny pieces of 
butter over the top, and return to the oven 
for twenty minutes longer; then serve 
very hot garnished with Parsley. (2) Take 
fair-sized Potatoes, as much of a size as 
possible, peel them, and half cook them in 
salted water; then lift them out, Scoop a 
hollow out of each carefully, and fill this 
with a mixture of 3 oz. of butter, the yolk 
of an egg, half a teaspoonful. of grated 
cheese, a teaspoonful of finely - minced 
Parsley, pepper, and salt, moistening this 
with a little gravy. Pile up the Potato 
which has been removed, having previously 
mashed and sieved it, on to each, and place 
in the oven till cooked, then serve at once. 

CURRIED PoTATOES. — Slice finely a 
Spanish Onion and a good-sized Apple, 
and fry these in 2 oz. of butter or well- 
clarified dripping till nicely coloured. 
Now dredge in a tablespoonful each of 
fine rice flour and curry powder, and fry 
these also. Then moisten with the juice 
of a Lemon and one and a-half pints of 
light stock (either meat or vegetable), and 
let it all cook gently together till the 
Onion is tender, when you Sieve it all 
into a clean pan. Then add to it cooked, 
cold Potatoes, sliced about z inch thick, 
and let all get hot together. Serve in a 
border of Rice, dusted with coralline 
pepper. Another way is to fry three 
finely-minced Shallots in 2 oz. of butter or 
dripping, then stir in gently three or four 
veeled and sliced sour Apples with five or 
six peeled and sliced cold Potatoes, and 
fry all to a light brown. Dish neatly ina 
pile on a hot plate, pour a rich curry sauce 
over, and serve, sending plain boiled Rice 
with them. 

POTATOFS AU GRATIN.—Peel, wash, and 
Slice four large, sound Potatoes, and place 
them in a buttered, fire-proof dish, season 
with salt, pepper, and grate of Nutmeg, 
and 1 oz. of grated Parmesan cheese. 
Moisten with sufficient milk to cover them, 
mix them gently with a fork, sprinkle 10z. 
of grated white bread-crumbs over the top, 
dot tiny pieces of butter over these, bake 
in a hot oven for forty-five minutes, and 
Serve. Another way is to chop up finely 
six medium-sized boiled Potatoes, and 
place them in a pan with 1 oz. of butter, 
half a pint of milk, a seasoning of salt, 
pepper, and a grate of Nutmeg. Mix well, 
and cook for five minutes, then add in 
four anchovies (those put up in oil are the 
best for this), filleted and cut up small, 
and cook for five minutes longer. Have 
ready a buttered baking-dish, put in the 
Potatoes, ete., dust with 2 oz. of grated 
Parmesan cheese, dot tiny pieces of butter 
over the top, bake in the open for ten 
minutes, and serve at once. 

POTATO MOULD.—Put into a pan 2 Ib. of 
mashed Potatoes with a quarter of a gill 
of cream, or, failing this, use a nice white 
Sauce. Heat it well together, seasoning it 
to taste, and then add the yolk of one 
egg. Mix this well together with 2 oz. of 
grated Parmesan cheese, and with it line a 
charlotte or timbale mould (previously 
buttered and dusted with browned bread- 
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blanch, and slice two small Onions, pec} 
and slice three Tomatoes, and well wash, 
peel, and slice three or four raw Potatoes, 
Have ready a good gill of Béchamel sauce 
enriched with the yolk of an egg and q 
tablespoonful of cream. Fill the mould | 
with alternate layers of Onion, Potatoes, | 
and Tomatoes, seasoning each layer with 
pepper, salt, minced Parsley, grated Nut-— 
meg, and grated cheese, moistening it with 
a little of the Béchamel. Cover with 
mashed Potato and bake for an hour or go 
in a moderate oven. Turn out, and serye 
on a hot dish with Tomato sauce, to which 
you have added a tablespoonful of grated 
Parmesan cheese. 4 

Brioche Porators.—Wash and cook 
eight medium-sized Potatoes in salted 
water for thirty-five minutes, then drain 
them well, peel, and pass through a 
Potato-masher. Season the purée with 
salt, pepper, and a grate of Nutmeg, add- 
ing two whole raw eggs and 3 oz. of butter, 
mixing it all well together with a wooden 
spoon. Divide this into six portions, roll 
them in flour, place in a buttered tin, 
sprinkle some liquefied butter over them, 
and bake in a hot oven to a golden brown 
—this will take eight minutes—then serve 
very hot in a napkin. 

POMMES DUCHESSE.—Put into a large 











‘basin 2 oz. of baked and browned bread- 


crumbs, 2 0z. grated cheese, 4 oz. well- 
mashed Potatoes, a full tablespoonful of 
minced Parsley, and a saltspoonful of 
pepper. Peel and slice an Onion (4 02z.), 
and blanch it, letting it boil for about one 
minute, then drain, mince finely, and stir 
into the rest of the ingredients. When 
these are all well mixed, stir‘in two table- 
spoonfuls of milk, the stifly-whisked 
whites of four eggs, and mix well together, 
then cover the basin, and let it all stand 
for four or five hours. When required for 
use shape into balls, cutlets, Pear shapes, ° 
etc., as you please, brush over with egg, 
and dip in bread-crumbs, or broken-up ver- 
micelli, and fry in plenty of hot fat. 
Drain well, and serve with fried Parsley. 

POTATO DUMPLINGS. — Rub some cold, 
boiled, floury Potatoes through a coarse 
sieve, and for 3 lb. of Potato take 3 Ib. of 
finely-grated stale bread-crumbs, mixing 
them lightly together with a ‘wooden 
spoon, and seasoning them with salt and a_ 
grate of Nutmeg. Beat 1 oz. of butter to a 
cream, mix it with the yolks of two raw 
eggs, and then work it gradually into the 
Potatoes and bread-crumbs, stirring in 
lightly and quickly at the last the whites 
beaten to a stiff froth, taking care not to 
make the mixture'too moist. Have ready _ 
a stewpan nearly full of boiling salted 
water, shape the mixture into little balls, 
drop these as you shape them into the boil-_ 
ing water, and let them cook sharply fore | 
ten or fifteen minutes, then drain well, . 
dish neatly, and send to table very hot as | 
an accompaniment to roast or stewed 
meat. * 

PoMMES DIETRICH.—Bake the Potatoes, — 
cut off a slice from the top of each, scoop 
out the pulp, and mix some of this witn 
rings of cooked macaroni, cut-up Mush- os 
rooms, a little grated cheese, and coral- 
line pepper, moistening it with. rich — 
Béchamel. sauce, and fill the Potatoes with 
the mixture. Cover with the rest of the 
Potatoes, lightly mashed and seasoned— 
with coralline pepper and grated Par- 
mesan cheese, and place in the oven till 
lightly coloured, or pass a red-hot shovel 
over them.—Queen. 
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the most effective way. Planted in con- 
genial soil these lovely climbers grow very 
rapidly and in a very short time become 
objects of great beauty.. H. MARKHAM. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
BuLES FOR EARLY PLANTING. — All 
autumn-flowering bulbs should be in the | 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





| CLEMATIS LA LORRAINE. 


mis, here figured, is one of ‘the most 
sautiful kinds of recent introduction, but 
; yet is but little known. The flowers, 


5 ahi 
hich are large and well displayed, are 
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is wise to plant them before they have 
begun to start into growth. I prefer to 
procure them when quite at rest and then 
to plant them about 2 inches deep. Some 
advise planting them shallower, but when 


deeper they are safer from mice, which 


have a great liking for them. If left until 
lute, when they have made some growth, 


| 
- 
; 


clear rose, tinted pale blue at the tips of 
the petals, while the prominent stamens of 


a still deeper colour add to the attractions 


well into the autumn. 


of this lovely variety. Towards the end 
of May its first flowers open, a succession 
being kept up through the summer and 
I grow it on 
tripods, fences, and rambling over low- 


growing trees and shrubs, the last being 








Clematis La Lorraine tn early June. 


soil as early in August as possible, as, ED 
| planting, 


left much after that, the results are often 
poor, even if they have been artificially 
retarded. 

Grocuses AND CoLcnicumMs.—These are 
among the autumn-blooming bulbs which 
must be planted early if any good is to be 
got this year. The _autumn-flowering 
species are, to me, very delightful, and it 





the flowers may open in a few days after 
but they are not satisfactory 
then, and there is a much greater risk of 
losing the corms. When I get them with 
the flower-growths well advanced I gener- 
ally plant them at the proper depth, but 
draw a little loose soil over the white 
growths. I do the same with the Col- 
chicums or Meadow Saffrons, but they will 
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do much deeper—4 inches to 6 inches at 
Jeast, the latter depth for the strong- 
growing ones. 

FRITILLARIAS.—Although they flower in 
spring this advice about early ordering 
and early planting also refers to the 
Fritillarias, many of which are left out of 
the ground too long and are quite 
shrivelled before they can be planted. I 
have been quite grieved when some 
Fritillaria bulbs have come to me late and 
dried and _ shrivelled looking, and with 
some top growth made without any roots. 
f£ strongly advise any reader who may 
think of buying some of these Snake’s 
Head Lilies, of whatever kind, to order 
early and to insist upon having them sent 
soon, and when they do come to keep them 
out of the ground as short a time as 
possible. 

Doa’s ToorH Viotnrs.—The same advice 
seems to me to apply to the lovely Dog’s 
Tooth Violets, which look so unhappy also 
if left out of the ground for any length of 
time. I plant these about 2 inches deep 
in loamy soil and in partial shade. 

THE Maponna Lity.—This is another 
bulb which should be planted very early, 
us it objects to being too long out of the 
soil. August is the best month for pur- 
chasing and planting it. I have seen it 
doing well in some gardens, and in one of 
these, where it is usually attacked by 
disease, it was quite healthy—a_ cireum- 
stance ascribed by the gardener to the 
efficacy of spraying the foliage with a 
scod fungicide from the time the leaves 
appeared until the plant was well budded. 

CAMPANULA RADDEANA—I like this 
very much, though, perhaps, some of my 
friends would prefer it to have a more 
erect habit. I have it ona rockery, where 
it droops over a ledge and also over a 
stone edging. It came into bloom in June 
and seems as if it would favour me with 
blooms for a while. ‘The flowers are of a 
deep purple-blue and are quite numerous. 
If erect, it would, ‘I think, grow about 
9 inches or 10 inches high. I am assured 
by friends in the North that it is perfectly 
hardy, and this is borne out by my own 
experience, short though it is. I grow it 
in soil such ag I give to other rock plants, 
this being mostly composed of loam of a 
rather light nature, with leaf soil added 
when I can obtain it. 

AN AMATEUR oF Harpy FLOWERS. 
patent adios aT ea ge IS 
FILLING FLOWER BEDS. 
(REPLY To Tom SMITH.) 
You could hardly improve on some of the 
things mentioned for your summer dis- 
play. It occurs to us, however, that in a 
garden of formal design and in’ a some- 
what confined space there is too great a 
variety, and the effect as a whole would 
possibly be much improved if you were to 
plant a few of the best, in quantity, re- 
lieving each a little as deemed advisable. 
Avoid by all means the old-fashioned way 
of planting a succession of rings in each 
bed, as no pleasing effect can be realised 
in this way. You might have a few beds 
of which the groundwork would be en- 
tirely of Violas or Tufted Pansies. King- 
cup (yellow), William Niel (pale rose), 
Councillor Waters (crimson-purple), and 
Mauve Queen would be the best, relieving 
them with a few—a very few—plants of 
Fuchsia gracilis variegata or Pentstemons. 
The latter could be raised from seed. 
There should only be sufficient of the taller 
plants to break the flat surface not in any 
way to obstruct the view of the Pansies. 
If you want a white Pansy, Seagull or 
White Swan is one of the best. segonias, 
again, make a grand show if proper varie- 
ties can be obtained, but heavy, drooping 
blooms, both in Singles and doubles, 
should be avoided, and the best tuberous 





sorts are rather expensive. 


Try an occa- 


sional bed of the best of the fibrous section, 
which can be easily raised from seed. 


are three first-rate sorts. 


Alice Hoffman, Display, 
Noack are good _ sorts. 


with some silvery plant (pegged down) 
running through them. 


purpose. 
most effective 
Antirrhinums 
Honour. 
be made gay all through the summer with 
dwarf seedling Antirrhinums. 
to decide as to the shades required and 
write to a good firm. Great care is taken 
in the selection and they come very true 
from seed. If taller plants are required, 
there is for an occasioral’ bed nothing 
better than Pentstemons, which can also 
be raised from seed. In this ease it is not 
necessary to trouble. about separate 
colours as there is nothing incongruous in 
the mixture. Many other things, as 
Heliotropes and Verbenas ‘in tender things 
and Linum and Nemesias in annuals, 
could be utilised, but from the plan sent 
it is probable that, taking into considera- 
tion the shape of beds and the general 
arrangements, a selection from those 
above noted would give you the best re- 
sults. 


and easily 





SWEET PEAS: NOTES ON VARIETIES. 
Ir is not an easy matter to obtain varie- 
ties which are an advance on those we 
already have, but after a few years of 
cultivation the standard kinds undoubtedly 
deteriorate, and the desire, therefore, is 
to get something with extra vigour to 
tike the place of such For example, 
those two fine picotee-edged varieties Mrs. 





C. W. Breadmore and Hlsie Herbert ap- 
pear to be less distinct in. their markings 
than formerly, and improved types of 
these would be welcome. This year there 
is a great choice in whites, and with King 
White, Edna May Improved, Florence 
Wright Spencer, and Constance Hinton it 
is difficult to know which to select. King 
White, as a frilled form, would be good 
enough for me,, but one can hardly get 
away from the extra fine substance noted 
in the flowers of Florence Wright Spencer. 
Hobbies’ New Cream is a first-rate. type 
of Clara Curtis, the most frilled of any 
yet noted, and I faney Climax will be~re- 
garded as a capital stock of that fine old 
variety, John Ingman. At the exhibitions 
it is becoming quite common to find com- 
petitors giving a different name in the 
case of some well-tried kind. Thus, this 


season I have seen R. F. Felton so dis- 


tinguished, and dealers must not get all 
the credit of renaming. -An old favourite 
of mine, Audrey Crier, was met with in 
fine form recently, and this lovely salmon- 
pink appeals to me now as no other variety 
does. It is most telling in competition. 
In Scarlet Emperor the colour does not 
fade and the flower is large. Salmon- 
orange I suppose one would call Helen 
Lewis, and the variety of this type which 
seems to me very fine is King Alfred. 
Vhomas Stevenson has more scarlet with 
the other shade, and this holds its own 
well. Still more of the orange tint is to 
be found in the new Robert Sydenham. 
This is a-splendid sort, and it will be 
much in demand. There are those who 
think Dobbies’ Orange and the last-named 
practically the same thing, but the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society does not, apparently, think so, for 


3onfire, Prima Donna, and Salmon Queen 
If you could 
work up a stock of the dwarfer Fuchsias a 
few beds would prove very attractive. 
and Mrs. Ida 
Begonias and 
Fuchsias can either be planted in the mass 
to give glowing bits of colour or thinly 


The well-known 
Antennaria tomentosa would answer the 
In dwarf yellows, things at onee 
growh are 
and Marigold Legion of 
A garden'of moderate size can 


It is best 
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beth were awarded honours at the Same 
meeting. [As shown side by side the two 
shades of colour were certainly distinet- 
Hp.] Still lighter in shade is Melba tay 
Barbara—I mean if you have one, the 
ether is not wanted. Before these shades 
are left I would remark that Dounid 
Maggie Stark strikes me as being fine iy 
the orange-salmon colour. Pe 

Illuminator seems uncommonly like ar 
old friend, A. A. Fabius, and in this dis. 
tinct rosy-cerise shade Edith Taylor has 
been first-rate. Rosabelle is striking, but 
exhibitors complain that its colour soon 
goes off when gathered and placed in’ 
water. The pale pink Elfrida Peargon 
has been shown well, and Hercules ig a 
giant pink ever to the fore. Maud 
Holmes, in crimson, is still favoured. 
This has been, most effective and~ good, 
The cream-pink Margaret Atlee, a much- 
frilled variety of American origin, hag 
taken its place among the better kinds. 
That big bicolor Marks Tey, although not 
a favourite of mine, is popular with ex. 
hibitors, and if it does not, to my mind, 
look tempting on the plant, a bunch is 
celtainly effective among other colours. 
Royal Purple appears to me distinet, and 
it should be noted by exhibitors another 
year. ’ : ; 

In lavenders there are two, the one 
light, the other dark (R. F. Felton and 
.avender George Herbert), the _ latter, 
rerhaps, being much like a good stock of 
‘one we knew as Florence Nightingale. 
Dobbies’ New Marquis is delicate and 
pleasing. King Manoel is the favoured of 
the darks, although “in competition, I 
faney, any stand is not strengthened by 
their inclusion. Mrs. Cuthbertson, in rose 
and white, stands by itself and is most 
constant. Varieties flaked with different 
shades in one flower are liked by some, 
Loyalty, white and blue, and May Camp- 
bell, cream and red, being, in other re- 
spects, size and so on, first-rate. Mrs. 
Wormald, cream ground suffused rose, is 
likely to be useful for table decoration, 
the colours soft and rich. This lately re- 
ceived an award of merit, Lady Knox is 
favoured also for cutting. It is cream 
with slight pink edging. ~ Prince George 
this year, in lilae and violet, is a most 
effective sort. / HH: Ss 

































































































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Dahlia disease.—_I have grown Dahlias for 
a number of years, and have never before seen 
one affected in the way the plant of which I 
enclose you part of stem is: About 2 inches 
above the soil the outside of the stem rotted, 
and when the plant was cut down there ap-— 
peared the peculiar black, nut-like formations 
in the hollow of the stalk, which you will see 
in the enclosed. Both above and below, the 
stem seemed quite healthy, but, of course, the 
top withered. I should be glad to have any 
information you can give on the matter, either 
as to cause or prevention, and also as to name 
of disease, which’ appears to be parasitic.— 
W. C. Wricut. i 1 


{ 
[From the appearance of the part of 
Dahlia-stem sent us we should say that it 
has had its bark knocked or eaten. By 
what we cannot determine. Wasps are | 
known to do the latter, not, however, so 
early in the season as the present. We 
can hardly think it is disease, as you sug- 
gest, because Dahlias are so free from 
anything of that nature, and one plant 
only appears to be affected.] 
Sweet Peas failing.—All my Sweet Peas are 
dying. I have sent you some plants, Gan you 


tell me what is the matter with them ?-—BRAD- 
FIELD. : 


[The Peas appear to be dying from lack 
of sufficient root formation and consequent r 
failure to keep up a supply of water to 
the foliage. ] . 

The Panther Lily (Lilium pardalinum). | 
—This is doing well this season where it 
can receive a fair amount of moisture, 
such as by the side of a pond or stream. 
















iffers greatly in colouring and in other 
ticulars, and, as Mr. A. Grove re- 
rks, ‘No wild Lily has more natural 
Nieties, and while many have been 
listened with distinctive names, ~the 
-iations in these named forms them- 
‘yes are quite bewildering.”” The great 
‘nt, therefore, is to secure a few good 
ms and grow these in quantity. The 
‘our ranges from a deep red to light 
low, with all kinds of intermediate 
ides; some lightly and others heavily 
itted with maroon or other tints. Any 
‘m of L. pardalinum will grow in almost 




























‘especially in their power of endurance, for 
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things. There is no doubt that many, in- 
deed most, sorts vary considerably under 
different conditions in all the 
characteristics above named, more 


given a dry time one variety may come 
through successfully and flower con- 
tinuously with little more attention than 
the prompt removal of decaying blooms, 
whilst another will require a bit of coax- 
ing in the way of mulching and watering. 
All, however, are benefited by a muleh, 
however slight, of horse-droppings or hop- 
manure. Tufted Pansies at their best are 
so beautiful as to amply repay any extra 


_y kind of loam, although this Lily pre- 
Vs peat, and in the latter, especially 
-ere there is a fair amount of moisture, 
2 plants are taller, more vigorous, and 
ir finer flowers. It may. be planted in 
‘tumn or early spring, though I prefer 
‘tumn planting. Six inches to 10 inches, 
even 12 inches, is a fair depth, but I 
ve grown it well on a concrete shelf by 





3 side of a Water Lily tank, where the 


trouble 
Hardwick. 


THis Himalayan plant is now the queen 
of the flower garden and will remain in 
good condition during the whole of the 
present month. 


bestowed on them.—H. B. S., 


THE AZURE SAGH 
(PEROVSKIA ATRIPLICIFOLIA). 





The plants shown in the 
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with the result that the plants revived 
and flowered well. The soil was origin- 
ally peaty, and the failure was ascribed 
to the acid which is present in peat from 
bogs, the original soil of the garden. 
Within the past few years I have come 
across other examples of Delphiniums 
failing in gardens where there could not 
possibly be any peat, and where these 
ncble plants were very poor and unhealthy, 
although they had for several previous 
seasons been very fine. ‘There was no ap- 
pearance of fungoid disease, althotgh one 
paturally expects to find this in such 
cases, and it may have been present. The 
remedy—and I think it will be satisfac- 
tory—is to lift the plants in early autumn, 
not later than September, breaking them 
up if the crowns are crowded, replanting 
in fresh, rich soil in a fresh position, and 
feeding occasionally in spring and summer 
with weak liquid manure. I may be told 
that over-manuring may be the cause of 
the trouble, but I do not. think it is. In 











: a The Azure Sage (Perovskia atriplictfolva fi 


hizomatous bulbs were only covered with 
n inch or so of soil.—S. ARrNoTr. 


The best Tufted Pansies.—There are so 
aany first-class varieties of. the above 
page 423) that it is difficult to place any 
“ne above its fellows. Personally, I have 
iot found any of the pale shades of blue 
mauve, lavender, and heliotrope quite 

0 satisfactory from a purely bedding 
jtandpoint as some of the darker blues, 
vhites, and yellows, except it may be 
Wauve Queen. Possibly Mr. D. B. Crane 
night be able to tell us the best of the 
ighter shades alike in the older varieties 
ind in those which have not as yet come 
inder trial by the majority of growers. 
Seaguil, Kingcup, William Niel, and 
Souncillor Waters are good old sorts 
which may possibly have been superseded. 
[ have not had the chance of making a 
‘rood trial of sorts of later introduction. 
Certainly the above take some beating, 
and if to them could be added a mauve of 
similar habit, free flowering and enduring, 
& beautiful display might be made, with 
‘the addition, perhaps, of a few taller 





illustration are about 4 feet high and form 
large, spreading bushes. It is the most 
distinct and charming of all plants of re- 
cent introduction, the stems and leayes 
being greyish in colour, while the bluish 
flowers are borne in large-branched in- 
florescences. It has the charm of the 
prettiest Lavender, but more vigorous and 
effective. 





Delphiniums failing.—Your reply 
“M. Beach,” in Garpentna ILLUSTRATED 
for July 18th, suggests a eonsideration of 
the reason of the failing of Delphiniums. 
The trouble of which M. Beach complains 
ray be caused by the dry season, supple- 
mented possibly by the soil not being rich 
enough. Be that as it may, I have fre- 
quently had my attention called to failures 
ot Delphiniums in gardens where they 
generally do well for a time. In one gar- 
den in particular, where for years some 
of the best Delphiniums were splendidly 
erown, a number of the plants showed 
signs of weakness. These were lifted, 
broken up, and replanted in fresh soil, 


to | 


one garden well known to me, where the 
Delphiniums have failed this year, the 
borders were poor and had not been 
manured for some time. The Delphinium 
is a gross feeder, and the finest spikes are 
forthcoming when the soil has been deeply 
dug and well manured.—S, ARNOTT. 


Asperula hexaphylla.—As a graceful white- 
flowered plant which may be employed in place 
of Gypsophila paniculata, Asperula hexa- 
phylla may well be taken into account by 
growers of hardy perennials. It is perfectly 
hardy, and does better, I find, in a rather 
moist, shady position than in a sunny one. 
Its height depends on the nature of the soil, 
but from a foot to 18 inches seems to be about 
the average. It is said to be a native of Italy 
and Hungary.—kEss. 


Unhealthy Marguerites (Marguerite).—The 
leaves sent are badly attacked with the grub 
of the Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyza affinis). 
The best plan is to pinch each portion of the 
leaf where the grub is seen at work between 
the thumb and finger, and thus destroy it. 
Also some of the worst leaves had better be 
picked off and burnt. The pinching of the 
leaves must be followed up regularly, and the 
plants should not be crowded, but should have 
plenty of water, with some liquid-manure occa» 
sionally, and abundance of air. 
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FRUIT. considered, and, if air be admitted in| have fruited here), and this year in May , 


_ 


VINES: SEASONABLE HINTS. 
THICK canes are, sometimes, regarded as 
all that a grower could desire in a young 
Vine. Many amateurs grumble about the 
short-jointed canes under their care, 
thinking that such will be useless the 
following year for fruiting. Experienced 
srowers can tell pretty accurately what 
kind of bunches will be borne by the short- 
jointed,’ moderately thick canes. The 
bunches will be numerous, compact, of 
fine form, and, later on, develop freely. 
When the berries are ripe they will be 
large, and, if judiciously thinned, highly 
coloured. The very thick cane, if cut 
through, will reveal a lot of pith. Nearly 
all basal buds are devoid of embryo 
bunches, and, if close pruning be the rule, 
the Vines are unfruitful. The bunches 
from buds several inches from the base of 
the shoot or side branch are large, but 
loose and unshapely, and even those from 
basal buds on fairly well-ripened wood are 
not a great improvement on them. 

THE -WEAKLY - VINE. — Newly-planted 
Vines often do not make more than 2 feet 
or 38 feet of growth through the whole 
season. How must the amateur deal with 
such? To attempt to force these Vines by 
high feeding would be a mistake, because 
the Vines do not possess sufficient healthy 
roots. The right thing to do is to keep 
the soil in a medium: state of moisture and 
So maintain the health of these Vines as 
well as possible. In December—about the 
niddle of the month—cut down the cur- 
rent year’s growth to three eyes or buds. 
Do not subject the Vines to hard forcing 
next year, but let the young shoots start 
about the middle of March, employing fire- 
heat in cool weather and at night. In this 
way short-jointed and well-ripened canes 
will result by the end of next year. If the 
stower leaves the puny young rod at 
nearly its full length this autumn when 
pruned the resultant growth next year will 
not be much better than that of the pre- 
sent. L 

FIRM BORDERS.—Some amateurs are 
afraid of stepping on their. Vine borders, 
fearing they might damage the roots. If 
the drainage is good and the border well 
made, walking on it while in a dry state 
will do no harm, as in a firm medium the 
roots made are many and of a fibrous 
nature. This condition, also, is conducive 
to short-jointed, well-matured canes. 

THE GREENHOUSE VINE. — Where the 
roots of a greenhouse Vine are in a border 
under the stage on which pot plants are 
srowing there is always a risk of the soil 
on the surface becoming sour through the 
daily drip on it from the Plants above. 
Unless the surplus water is collected on 
sheets of zine and conveyed away there is 
no help for it. The cultivator can mend 
matters considerably by carefully remov- 
ing the surface soil at this Season and re- 
placing it with fibrous loam in a rather 
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sufficient quantity to ensure buoyancy, the 
berries will colour nicely and the main 
leaves and basal buds on the branches will 
ripen well. Cold draughts cause mildew 
on leaves and berries, and even on the 
branches themselves. 

THE BORDERS.—When the Grapes are 
ripe the borders must not be neglected. I 
never allow my Vine borders to become 
very dry even in winter. While the leaves 
are green, occasional thorough. soakings are 
necessary. Afterwards soak the borders 
directly the soil approaches dryness. 

BouRNE VALE. 





NEW STRAWBERRY BEDS. 
THOSE who wish to have good crops of the 
finest and earliest fruits next year will 
have raised a sufficient quantity of plants 
to put out on wall borders where the soil 
has been well dug, manured, and prepared 
for their reception. Early planting has a 
great influence for good on these plants; 
indeed, it is the only way in which the 
maximum of success may be obtained. If 
the plants on these borders -are only ex- 
pected to give one crop they may be put 
out thickly, and for the majority of the 
close-growing varieties 15 inches apart is 
quite sufficient. Royal Sovereign and 
others of its habit should be allowed 18 
inches, as the extra distance will be re- 
quired for air, should the season of ripen- 
ing be a wet one. In planting take care 
that the ground is firm, either from being 
well trodden or from having been allowed 
time to settle naturally. I like to plant 
on ground which has been bastard-trenched 
during the previous winter or spring and 
from which a light crop has been taken in 
the meanwhile; indeed, ‘one may take 
almost any sort of crop, such as early 
Potatoes, Lettuces, and even Peas, from 
the ground without doing it any harm, but 
I avoid using the plots as seed-beds for any 
of the Cabbage family, as these leave the 
ground in a dry and poor condition unless 
they have been transplanted quite early. 








lumpy condition. In such instances it is 
a mistake to add organic manures to top- 
dressings, because they tend to block the 
pores of the soil and prevent any ventila- 
tion of the border. 

RIPENING GRAPES:—In the greenhouse, 
where possibly there is a nice collection 
of pot plants, the latter must be duly con- 
sidered. When water is given, care 
should be taken not to spill any needlessly 
and thus cause a too moist atmosphere, 
In regard to 

VENTILATION, this may be attended to 
with advantage to both Vines and pot 
plants if extremes are avoided. In the 
vinery proper, cold currents of air will not 
benefit the Vines nor the ripening bunches. 
The state of the weather must be duly 


Showery weather is the best for carrying 
out planting on soil which will admit of 
the necessary treading without becoming 
Easty, but one cannot always wait for 
weather, and some soils are best left alone 
when at all wet. See that the soil about 
the roots of the young plants is in good 
condition as to moisture, then they will 
have what they want in the way of a good 
start. If, in lining out the ground, the 








leaves of the old canes (fruiting) turne 
yellow and the fruit has come badly forme; 
and it is difficult to pick a good fruit. T shou]. 
be glad if you can tell me the cause. They : 
planted on fresh soil, well-manured, rows, rv 
ning north and south. They make plenty ¢ 
new canes, and all very healthy and strong, 

rows are, if anything, too close together, an! 
as soon as fruiting is finished I intend takin) 
out every other row. The soil is light, wit, 
a slight trace of iron, and fairly drained, an: 
two spits deep. A row of yellow Raspberrie 
next to them is fruiting and looking well, - 
should be obliged if you can give me an 
assistance as to the cause and also a remedy ~ 
Henry R. TAMPLIN. oa 


[The reason for the fruits being de 
formed is, we think, due to the blossoms 
after they expanded, having been injured 
by cold winds or frosts, or both combined 
We arrive at this conclusion because 
after having examined them we failed t¢ 
find the slightest evidence which woulc 
Jead us to attribute it to’ insect agency 
The growths and canes appear to be weak 
and in need of a stimulant. We therefor 
advise you to deal with them as follows: 
In autumn or early winter apply 4 0z. per 
square yard of basic slag and lightly fork 
it in. Then in February apply 2 oz. of 
superphosphate of lime and 8 0z. of kainit 
per square yard, and merely hoe this in. 
Later on, or about the time the canes are 
about to blossom, apply 1 oz. of sulphate 
of ammonia per square yard, and allow 
rain to wash it in. If your soil is deficient 
of lime substitute nitrate of lime for the 
last named. Fish guano thinly strewn on 
the surface at intervals throughout the 
season is also a good stimulant for Rasp- 
berries. ] 

Planting Strawberries early.—In the 
issue for July 11th the need for layering 
and planting Strawberries to get. a crop 
the season following is emphasised. Many 
amateur growers complain that their first- 
year plants fail to fruit, or if they do they 
give so poor a crop that they derive no 
satisfaction therefrom. It is of tha 
utmost importance that the layers be put 
down at the earliest date, so that in suit- 
able weather they can be planted per- 
manently. A young bed planted in 
August of last year gave this year a light 
crop which, as soon as cleared, had the 
mulching removed and _ the runners 
layered. Showery weather followed, and 
by July 15th several hundreds were planterl 
on ground just cleared of Potatoes. These 
plants are now growing freely. In this 
way alone can a full crop be obtained from 
yearling beds, for unless established early 









































corner of a hoe is used, take care that the 
drill thus made is not deep or, if it is so, 
that the plants are kept well up so that 
the surface of the ball is only just buried 
when the plant is made firm, for if the 
crowns are let too far into the soil, either 
when planting or through settling after- 
wards, the plants will be spoiled. Water 
well in after planting, and see that this is 
not neglected if the weather remains dry, 
and until the plants become established. 
Having selected for the borders the best 
of the young stock and planted them, go 
on planting the main beds or plots. These, 
being intended to last for three or four 
seasons, will be planted more thinly than 
on the borders, the strong growers being 
given 2} feet between the rows and 2 feet 
from plant to plant and the weaker ones 
6 inches less each way. These are good 
average distances, but must not be looked 
on as arbitrary for every garden, as the 
character of the growth varies with the 
soil and must be allowed for to suit 
individual cases. AM 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Failure of Raspberries.—I am sending you 
a cane of a Raspberry which I have grown for 
a@ number of years, and when I moved I 
brought some of the canes With me. They 
always used to fruit magnificently, but last 
year I had none (the first year they should 








it is not possible for the crowns to develop 
to their full extent in the autumn. It is 
immaterial whether the plants are layered 
into small pots or simply into the soil, and 
lightly covered with scme loose material— 
refuse soil from the potting-shed is very 
handy for this purpose. Of course, they 
would root without this; better, perhaps, 
if pegged down, or a stone placed on each. 
to keep them fixed for the time. Tf. 
layered into small pots the plants ought 
not to be kept therein to starve. When 
the young plants are ready they are set 
out 2 feet, or a little more, apart, accord- 
ing to variety, and 1 foot apart in the 
rows. After the first crop is matured each 
alternate plant can be removed. It has 
been advised by some to plant at 12 inches 
apart each way. I have never adopted 
this, nor do I think it a good way. Last 
season I came across an instance where it 
was done, and there was much heart- 
burning on the part of those who had to~ 
gather the fruit, because at this distance 
apart there was no convenience for getting 
about the beds.—W. STrRuGNELL. , 
Summer pruning. —In spite of heat 
and drought, and the fact that trees, 
taken collectively, are carrying good 
average crops of fruit, growth on bush — 
and pyramid trees is vigorous and clean. 
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pared with last season, growth is in a 
} forward condition, and thanks to the 
and brilliant sunshine the wood is 
very firm at the base. Such being 
ease a start will now be made with 
“summer pruning of trees trained in 
above-named forms. It is important 
this should be done now or very 
tly, as the presence of a quantity of 
ag wood robs the fruit of its due share 
‘sunlight and air. It retards the 
‘sJopment and maturation of fruit-buds, 


' 


| so long as it remains unchecked it 
: 
| 






lers the swelling of the fruit, which 
‘snot finally attain the size that it does 
‘mn the trees are summer pruned. It 
‘7 also be remarked that fruit unduly 
ded is always deficient of colour and 
erally of poor flavour. Therefore let 
light and air and encourage the 
‘elopment of incipient fruit-buds. The 
ng, or, as they are ofttimes termed, 
lsammer shoots, on fully-established 
je, Pear, Plum, and Cherry-trees will 
eut back to four and five leaves both 
spurs and at the extremities of main 
nehes. In the case of younger trees 
\ leaders on pyramids are merely tipped, 
‘(on bushes left half or two-thirds their 
gth, just as may appear advisable. 
-e growths in, both instances are 
‘oned, the best and most conveniently 
ated being left for the furnishing of 
‘ure main branches, all not required 
‘ng cut back to four and five buds to 
‘m the foundation of future spurs. 
‘ly-grown trees of Kentish and Morello 
erries merely require a thinning of the 
ang wood, shortening back that for 
‘ich there is not space to two or three 
ds. The young growths on the first 
‘med may, without any ill results fol- 
‘ying, be shortened back to half their 
aigth, when to leave them otherwise 
yd lead to undue encroachment on 
ighbouring trees.—G. P. K. 


Plum Early Orleans.—Useful in early 
igust, this old Plum is a reliable and con- 
tent bearer. It is a heavy cropper, and the 
‘zit, of medium size, is useful for cooking or 
‘tt preserving in bottles for winter use. If 
own on 2 west wall, Early Orleans bears ex- 
amely fine fruits, which _when thoroughly 
je are useful for dessert.—KIRK. 


VEGETABLES. 


SOWING SPRING CABBAGH. 
HAVE invariably found a sowing, say 
itly in August, of great value’ for a 
‘Hable supply. The small early varieties 
spring Cabbage which we now have, re- 
lire less time to mature than the larger 
der forms. It must not be inferred that 
do not. favour the early sowing, which 
‘sually takes place from July 15th to 
uly 20th, but I would in all cases advise 
larger sowing early in August. A very 

nall sowing should suffice for the earlier 
ate, getting the main lot of early plants 
‘rom the sowing made in August. I am 
‘ware with most growers earliness is a 
ery important point, but where many 
lants are required it.is not advisable to 
mt all the eggs into one basket, as often 
here are delays in planting out of the 
eed-bed, and much harm follows when the 
ants are crowded. Far better rely upon 
eed sown a little later, planting when the 
eedlings are quite young. This done, 
here are no check and no bolting, and but 
ew blanks. 

I have referred to the smaller forms of 
he present day, and for a private garden 
what an immense, gain these small sweet 
1ends are compared to those of the old 
sype, such as Nonpareil, which bolted 
Sadly and was much later. I need not go 
‘into details as to sowing, as this is ably 
‘treated in the ‘‘ Work for the Week.”’ 
[There is an immense gain in sowing thinly 
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in well-worked soil, and in very dry 
weather covering the seed-bed with old 
mats till germination is - active, taking 
care to remove the covers when the seed- 
lings are pushing through the soil. If pos- 
sible sow on land which has been prepared 
some little time in advance. If dry, well 
water the soil before sowing. Plants with 
ample room in the seed-bed will lift with 
good roots, and there will be no failures. 
This crop is most valued and will be forth- 
coming if such kinds as Harbinger are sown 
for first cutting, and Flower of Spring or 
the Barly April as a succession. W. abe 





DEFOLIATING TOMATOES. 
Many amateur growers have an idea that 
the fruit when exposed by the removal of 
the leaves ripens more quickly and better. 
This is an erroneous idea, and the sooner 
it is dispelled the better—that is, by those 
who pursue such a drastic course of treat- 
ment. I have sometimes seen the plants 
stripped of their foliage, only a portion of 
a leaf-stem or two remaining at the ex- 
tiemities. Plants that are growing vigor- 
ously in a small structure may have some 
slight curtailment of the foliage without 
any material injury. Especially is this 
necessary when the leaves hang about on 
the soil and over the pots and interfere 
with the daily watering of the plants. The 
gain in ripening by the removal of the 
foliage is more imaginary than real. Any- 
one needing conviction on this question 
should pay a visit to any of the large 
market establishments to see how little 
thought is paid to leaf cutting, and how 
freely ripe Tomatoes are obtained from 
day to day. Against hot, sunny walls the 
foliage is of great value for protecting the 
swelling fruit from the sun, which often 
sealds those exposed. Tomatoes do not 
require the sun to shine directly on them 
to impart early maturity and colour. The 
plants themselves need all the sunlight 
possible, but unless over-luxuriant in leaf- 
age no pruning of the leaves is advisable. 
3y all means repress side growth which 
springs from every leaf-axil, and the 
earlier this is attended to the better for 
the plants and crop. When four to six 
trusses according to the strength of the 
plants are formed, pinch out the point. at 
one leaf beyond the last one. Strong 
plants will carry six if they are early; 
later outdoor plantings would not bring 
this number to maturity before being over- 
taken by frost and shortening days. 
Stopped early, the fruits swell more 
quickly and ripen sooner than if this at- 
tention is neglected. Even against walls 
staking is easier than nailing, plunging 
one end of the stake into the soil and 
affixing the other to the wall with a nail 
and shred. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Earliest Celery.—This has grown apace 
and in a week or so will be ready for the 
first moulding up. Until this takes place, 
water, if the weather is dry, will have to 
be supplied, and on the eve of moulding a 
final soaking will be given. The omission 
of this detail makes all the difference to 
the after development “and quality of 
Gelery. If moulded up with the soil 
about the roots in a semi-dry condition the 
chanees of its ever becoming properly 
moistened again are rather remote. On 
the other hand, when treated as men- 
tioned, the plants continue making ex- 
cellent growth and produce solid hearts 
which ‘are crisp and tender. Before 
moulding is done the outer or lowermost 
leaves are removed and suckers cut away. 
The remainder of the leaves are then 
drawn together and tied sufficiently tight 
to prevent soil entering the hearts. The 
soil is well pulverised beforehand and a 
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slight sprinkling of soot or salt given when 
slugs and worms are numerous. To mould 
Celery properly two pairs of hands at least 
are necessary, 1.e., if crooked, misshapen 
hearts are to be avoided.—G. P. K. 
Tomatoes out-of-doors.—Taken as a whole, 
the present season has been fayourable to the 
growth of Tomatoes out-of-doors, and in the 
case of those growing on walls they are at the 
moment of writing full of promise. Once 
more it has been demonstrated that the only 
plan worth following out-of-doors is the long 
rod or single stem. I do not agree with the 
practice of some growers in cutting away the 
foliage to let. the light and sun get at the 
trusses. Much may be done for Tomatoes just 
now by affording liquid-manure. Frequently 
plants under wails do not get enough moisture, 
and it is well when they require it to give 
water copiously, applying any food after such 
watering. It should also be borne in mind 
that a change of food is beneficial, and that as 
the season advances it will be best, to cut the 


fruit as it colours in order. to give the re- 
mainder a chance of developing.—LEAHURST. 


Pea Alderman.—Nominally 5 feet in height, 
in suitable and deeply-worked soil this variety 
will grow 6 feet high, and carries an excep- 
tionally heavy crop of dark-green, large, and 
well-shaped pods, which are not without value 
for exhibition. These are generally produced 
in pairs, and contain from nine to eleven seeds 
of excellent quality. Being a robust grower, 
the seeds should be sown very thinly, and if 
the seedlings are thinned to a distance of 
4 inches from plant to plant it is beneficial to 
the crop. When a good crop of pods has been 
secured, if the tops of the plants are pinched 
out, further benefit is derived.—KIRE. 


ee 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 
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HEDGES AND DITCHES ADJOINING 
HIGHWAYS. 
So many questions are put to me from 
time to time about the respective rights of 
local authorities and owners or occupiers 
of gardens, orchards, ete., adjoining the 
highways. in regard to the eutting of 
hedges and the cleansing of ditches by the 
roadside that it will, perhaps, be useful if 
I give particulars of some of the pro- 
visions of the Highway Act, 1885, relative 
thereto—that being the Act which forms 
the basis of the existing law on the sub- 
ject. The law is full of complications and 
is not by any means easy to understand. 
Without going mto the question as to how 
liability to deal with highways and hedges 
adjoining them becomes vested in the local 
authority, we will assume for the purposes 
of this article that such authority does 
exist. It is only in exceptional eases that 
the general authority of the highway sur- 
veyor is varied from the law which I am 
about to explain. In the first place the 
highway surveyor (who is, of course, the 
representative local authority) is entitled 
to require certain things to be done by 
adjoining owners or occupiers. Section 64 
of the Act, for example, requires that no 
tree, bush, or shrub shall be planted on 
any carriageway or cartway, or within a 
distance of 15 feet from its centre; but if 
planted it shall be removed by the owner 
or occupier within twenty-one days after 
notice has been given. The first question 
here is how to determine what is meant 
by the centre of the highway. Section 638 
deals with that, and the effect of that sec- 
tion is to lay it down that the centre of the 
highway is the point equidistant from the 
hedges from the portion of the ground re- 
paired as a highway within the preceding 
twelve months, and what the Act means is 
that where there is a carriage-way, trees, 
bushes, and shrubs are not to be planted 
on any part of the carriage-way, however 
wide it may be, nor within 15 feet from 
the centre of it, even on the footpath or 
in any private enclosed ground within that 
distance. Moreover, if the surveyor 
thinks that any carriage-way Or cart-way 
is prejudiced by the shade of any hedge 
or by any tree (except those planted for 
ornament or shelter to any hop-ground, 
house, building, or courtyard of the 
owner) growing in or near such hedges or 
other fences, and that the sun and wind 
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i a 
are in this way excluded from the highway 
to its detriment, or if he thinks that any 
obstruction is caused by a hedge or tree 
to a carriage-way then he may take pro- 
ceedings to compel the owner of the land 
to cut, prune, or otherwise deal with the 
offending growths so as to enable the sun 
and wind to have free access to the road- 
way, or he may require the removal of 
the actual obstruction which is on the 
roadway. The method of procedure in 
this case is for the Surveyor to summon 
the owner to appear before the local magis- 
trates and show cause why he should not 
be compelled to do what the surveyor 
wants; then, if the magistrates uphold the 
surveyor’s contention, they may make an 
order to have the obstruction removed or 
the pruning done within a period of ten 
days; but if this order is not complied 
with the surveyor himself may have the 
required work done and may then obtain 
an order from the magistrates for payment 
of the expense by the offending owner. 
Section 66, however, goes on to provide 
that no person shall be compelled, nor 
shall any surveyor be permitted to cut or 
prune any hedge at any other time than 
between September 30th and March sist, 
nor to fell Oak-trees growing in hedges, 
except under special conditions, other than 
in the months of April, May, and June, 
nor to reniove other trees, except in 
December, January, February, and March. 
Some yery interesting questions have 
arisen as to the felling of timber-trees, 
which, according to the section, may not 
be compulsorily removed on any occasion, 
except where the highways are ordered to 
be widened or enlarged in accordance with 
the Act. For instance, in one case the 
tree in question was a Yew-tree, and the 
magistrates were of opinion that as it 
existed it was a nuisance and a danger, 
and they ordered its removal, although it 
was contended it was a timber-tree. The 
action of the magistrates was upheld on 
appeal to the High Court. With regard to 
DITCHES AND TRENCHES generally, the 
old law previous to thé Highway Act 
of 1835 required all ditches for drain- 
ing the road to be made and cleansed 
by the occupiers of the land adjoining, 
but under Section 67 of the Highway 
Act, 1835, the district surveyor has 
power to make, cleanse, and keep open all 
ditches, gutters, drains, and watercourses, 
and he may also make and lay such 
tunnels, ete., as he deems necessary in 
and through any lands or grounds adjoin- 
ing or lying near to a highway upon pay- 
ing the owner or occupier for the damage 
which he may sustain thereby. It may be 
noted that channels or gutters at the side 
of a road which drain surface-water from 
the roadway are Sewers within the mean- 
ing of Section 4 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, and the local authority is liable for 
keeping them cleansed. Section 68 of the 
Act says that if any Owner, or occupier, or 
other person shall alter, or obstruct, or 
interfere with any drains, ditches, water- 
courses, tunnels, etc., after they have been 
taken charge of by the district surveyor, 
and without his authority and consent, 
they will be liable to pay the cost of re- 
instating -and making good the work so 
done by the Surveyor, and may also be 
liable to forfeit as a penalty any sum not 
exceeding three times the amount of such 
charges and expense. In one ease decided 
under this section a man had an orchard 
opening into a turnpike road, and he made 
an access from his orchard to the road 
across a ditch by filling it up and putting 
down pipes to carry the water through at 
that part, but the pipes were insufficient to 
carry off the water, and caused an ob- 
struction and flooding of the highway, and 
it was held that he was properly convicted 
for obstructing the ditch. BARRISTER. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAT, SOCINTY. 
JULY 28TH, 1914. 

THE meeting held on this date was very 
varied, the outstanding feature being the 
magnificent collection of pot-grown fruit- 
trees from Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, than which nothing finer of its kind 
has ever been exhibited. The collection 
well merited the gold Hogg Memorial 
medal awarded. Next to this the superb 
gatherings of Gladioli from Southampton 
and Langport claimed attention. Other 
important features were the ferns from 
Edmonton and the Sweet Peas from Hay- 
wards Heath, each in its yay appealing by 
reason of variety and excellence. Many 
other hardy flowers were shown. Orchids 
were very much in the minority, though 
four novelties gained awards of merit. 
The Floral Committee recommended three 
awards of merit, the Gladiolus Society, 
whose summer show was held in conjunc- 
tion with the above, granting one first- 
class certificate and six awards of merit. 


These were a particularly fine lot of 
flowers. 





Gladiolus primulinus hybrids, a ‘foret: 
of what we may in time expect from 
use of this distinet Gladiolus by 
hybridist. 
























































































































Sweet Peas.—The only collection 
these popular flowers came from 
James Box, Lindfield, Haywards Heat! 
full table being occupied by flowers 
superb quality. Some good varieties w 
Maud Holmes (rich -crimson), [; 
Evelyn Eyre (soft pink), Mrs. W. J. Um 
(striped red), Paradise Ivory, Thor’ 
Stevenson (orange), Nubian (maroc 
Moneymaker (fine white), Blue B 
Margaret. Atlee (pink), Crimson | Gia 
uminator (bright rose), James J 
(orange), and Wenyoe Castle (ro 
mauve). 































































































































Herbaceous Phloxes, — Messrs. H, 
Jones, Limited, Lewisham, again Stag 
an admirable lot of these popular bor 
flowers in ‘pots, which is the only way 
do them justice. Some few good ones 
a large lot were Widar (purple and whit 
Eileen (mauve), General Van Hew 
(scarlet), The Queen (white with pi 
centre), Freifraulein Von Lassberg (pr 
white), and Frau Antoine Buchner (py 
white). Iris and Le Mahdi were also fi 
Mr. W. Wells, Junr., Merstham, also eC 
tributed of these flowers in the cut sta 
showing such excellent varieties as Sely 
(pink), Derviche (violet), Frau Antoi 
Buchner (fine white), Antoine Mer 
(violet and white), and Rose Queen. JY 
another group, chiefly composed 
Phloxes in bold masses, came from M 
Amos Perry, Enfield, who had superb e 
amples of Rijnstroom (scarlet), Fr: 
Antoine Buchner (white), Etna (very fir 
scarlet), Primula (distinct blue), Barc 
Von Dedem (scarlet), Iris (violet, © sti 
one of the best in its class). Other flowe’ 
of note in the group were Delphiniu 
Belladonna semiplenum, Stokesias, Gai 
lardias, and Heleniums. ~ a 





Giadioli.—These were admirably shown 
in more than one collection ; indeed, we 
never remember to have seen them finer. 
Messrs. Kelway and Sons, Langport, 
Somerset, filled a full-length. table with 
varieties chiefly of the gandavensis set, 
the flowers handsome and the Spikes of 
considerable length. A few good sorts 
were Lady Rosemary Portal (ivory 
white), Golden King (rich yellow and 
crimson, blotched), Mrs. -G. W. Willock 
(pink and white), Yellow Prince, Golden 
Measure, Countess of Suffolk (crimson 
and pink), John Churchill Craigie (scarlet 
and yellow), and Sir M. W. Ridley 
(crimson). ‘There were some beautiful 
hybrids of primulinus in the group, the 
best of these being Golden Girl-and Ban- 
shee, both charming, the latter yellow 
with a suffusion of bronzy-red. Another 
fine exhibit of these flowers was that from 
Messrs. Atkinson and Statter, Locks- 
heath, Southampton. The arrangement 
iti this instance consisted of two semi- 
circular groups, step-stages being adopted. 
Draped with greyish cloth, and orna- 
mented by sprays of Gypsophila, the 
varieties were disposed in groups and 
showed to advantage. Perhaps the finest 
variety in’ the sroup was Golden King, 
whose handsome primrose-yellow flowers 
are heavily blotched on the lower petals 
With crimson. The variety appears to be 
a remarkably good, free-flowering one, 
most of the spikes—and there were about 
eighteen—bearing eight or nine fully-open 
flowers. ‘The spike, too, is very hand- 
some. Another glorious variety, Loveli- 
ness, had pale flesh-pink or blush-coloured 
flowers with yellow shading. Its flowers 
are characterised by great size and sub- 
stance, as well as an exquisite colour 
Combination. Pink Beauty, Goldfinder, 
Armaque, Orby (crimson-scarlet), and 
Blotch (scarlet and white) were other 
rotable varieties in a sroup characterised 
by good taste in arrangement and fine 
flower quality. Another excellent gather- 
ing -of Gladioli was that arranged by 
Messrs. James Carter and Co., Raynes 
Park, S.W. Here, too, there were many 
fine groups of flowers, such as Halley 
(pink), Baron Hulot (blue), Golden West 
(scarlet and yellow), Willy Wigman 
(crimson and white), and Lily Lehmann 
(white) being among the finer sorts. All 
were arranged in bold, effective masses, 
and with a brilliant lot of the old Brench- 
leyensis and a delightful series of primu- 
linus hybrids made up a very telling dis- 
Play. M.M. Vilmorin et Cie., Paris, staged 
an interesting and varied collection of 





Herbaceous and alpine plants.—M 
Howard H. Crane, Highgate, N., agai 
contributed Violas and Violettas, haying 
considerable ' collection of each,” “40h 
flowers were arranged in pans of wet sanc 
and in this way remained fresh and goo 
throughout fhe show. Of the more chair 
ing of the Violettas, Rock (Lemon), Roe 
(Orange), Cynthia (clear mauve), Claribe 
(pale blue), Forget-me-not, and Violett: 
(white) were all good and distinct. Ther 
were some two dozen varieties on viev 
and a similar number of the larger 
flowered varieties of Viola 8, Which embrace 
an even greater variety of colour. Messrs 
T. 8. Ware, Limited, Feltham, showet 
freely of Phloxes, Hryngiums, Platycodor 
grandiflorum, and other things in season. 
Of more than ordinary interest and of a 
grace and charm which attracted every: 
one was the group of Sparaxis pulcherrima 
from Messrs. Lilley and Co., Guernsey, 
the purplish flowers depending on dainty 
stalks on 6 feet wands. No plant is en 
dowed with more grace and none more 
worthy of specialisation. Crinums, 
3ravoa geminiflora, Watsonias, Tigridias, 
and the pretty crimson-flowered Anoma- 
theca cruenta were all remarked in this 
pretty group. <A table of herbaceous sub- 
jects from Messrs. Fred Smith and Co,, 
Woodbridge, included a considerable 
variety of the showier flowers, the pick of 
the whole being the hybrid Pentstemons, 
Romneya Coulteri and Lilium chalce- 
donicum. A similarly well-filled table of 
hardy flowers was sent by the Marquis of 
Ripon, Coombe \ Court, Kingston Hill 
(gardener, Mr. Smith), the collection em- 
bracing a fine lot of Pentstemons and 
Hollyhocks, together with Phioxes, Mont- 
bretias, . Yuecas, Eryngiums, and other 
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owers in season. From Mr. G. Reuthe, 
‘eston, Kent, came a collection of hardy 
lings in which there were many alpines, 
“ae latter including such good Campanulas 
\lg - Warley, Tymosi, pulloides, and 
endersoni, among others. Dryas lanata, 
f ~ somewhat rare kind and a profuse 
‘Joomer, with the scarlet and gold flower- 
1g sprays of Desfontainea spinosa, Was 
Jso in this collection. <A fine bunch of 
(alto chaleedonicum maculatum was 
‘Iso remarked. Another collection of 
jardy plants was sent by Messrs. Piper, 


\ 
; 
| 
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3ayswater, but very few were in flower. 
)f the best we remarked the two forms of 
Jampanula Profusion, the true plant with 
_yreen leafage and self-coloured blossoms 
‘nd the sister plant—both were from one 
“ross—which has mauvye-coloured flowers 
‘nm two shades and often yellowish leafage. 
30th are charming and valuable for 
\ugust display in the rock garden. 
uysimachia Henryi (yellow, 6 inches) and 
erimula suffrutescens were also in the 
sroup. Messrs. Carter Page and Co., 
‘ondon Wall, H.C., had an excellent as- 
srtment of Violas — Alexandre and 
Duchess of York (white), W. H. Woodgate 





ind Winchmore Bedder (the best of the 
jlues), Dazon (bronze), and General 


'Baden-Powell (rich yellow). A notable 
tem in a gathering from the Guildford 
Hardy plant nursery was Thalictrum 
lipterocarpum, whose violet almost per- 
‘sistent sepals are very att active. Crinums, 
/Phloxes, Pentstemons, and Montbretias 
‘were good. From Miss Willmott, Warley 
Place, came a basket of Campanula Warley 
alba, a somewhat frail-looking plant, 
‘though a profuse bloomer. It was 9 inches 
high, and, for the August rock garden, 
‘should prove invaluable. A very charm- 
ing addition to late summer-flowering 


Jhardy heaths came from Mr72 Psd. 
‘Williams, Lanarth, St. Keverne, Corn- 
wall. It is a rosy-pink-flowered variety 


ef BH. vagans, and is named St. Keverne. 
It gained an award of merit by a unani- 
“mous vote. Mr. George Prince, Oxford, 
: displayed a stand of the new salmon-pink- 
eoloured Rose Josephine Nicholson. The 
colour is charming, but we could remark 
ho fragrance. Double Crown Anemones 
were shown by Messrs. Reamsbottom and 
Co., Geashill, King’s Co., Ireland, but 
they lacked the size, certainly the charm 
and freshness of those sent in spring. Mr. 
A. L. Gwillim, Sidcup, Kent, had Begonia 
flowers on boards and a general collection 
of cut herbaceous flowers. 

Annual Sunflowers.—A table of new de- 


f 


-eame from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading. A year or SO ago the firm 


showed their then new Red Sunflower, 


an ornamental and distinct - plant. 


gold, about 6 inches across, 


handsome. 





and is quite unique. 


Langley Diamond are others 


Richmond, showed 


and in dwarf and tall forms. 


with his usual skill. 













velopments in these showy garden flowers 


which has now become quite fixed and is 
In 
eolour the flower-heads are crimson and 
and very 
Bronze King has the flower- 
heads wholly of brownish .velvet colour 
Langley Gem and 
of merit 
which, judged by the progress of the past 

~ year or two, will soon yield a remarkable 
and welcome new race of garden flowers. 
Greenhouse plants.—Mr. L. R. Russell, 

a table of Celosia 
pyramidalis in shades of red and yellow, 
Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had a small 
display of Streptocarpi in blue, white, 
- rose, and other shades of colour. Mr. C. 
' Englemann had the only group of Carna- 
* tions in the show, displaying these flowers 


Ferns.—The only exhibitors of these 
were Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ed- 
monton, who staged a particularly fine 
group of Nephrolepis in variety, together 
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with silver and golden Gymnogrammas, 
Davallia Mooreana, some lovely examples 
of Lastrea patens Mayi, a plant of great 


ornament and distinction, Adiantum 
Veitchi, whose ved-tinted fronds are 


always telling, Platyceriums of sorts, and 
the remarkable Polypodium irioides pendu- 
lum grandiceps, whose forked and tasselled 
fronds of the deepest green render it an 
object of beauty in any collection. These 
Fern collections are a great gain in sum- 
mer, at once a pleasing foil and change to 
much flowering material around, and 
restful and agreeable to the eye. 

Fruit and vegetables.—This department 
was magnificently represented by the 
superb collection of fruit-trees in pots re- 
ferred to above. The collection comprised 
Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, Apples, and 
Pears, some six dozen specimens, chiefly 
of pyramidal growth, with a few fan- 
shaped. Peaches and Nectarine-trees. A 
notable feature of the display was the 
crop borne by moderately-sized examples 
of not more than 4 feet high, particularly 
of Plums and Pears, while Peaches and 


Nectarines were admirably  fruited 
throughout. Of Plums alone. eight 
varieties were remarked, twelve trees 


being of Jefferson, four of Kirke’s, seven 
of Transparent Gage, three of Green Gage, 
with less quantities of the remainder. Of 


Peach Peregrine there were six fine trees, 
while Nectarine Early Rivers was repre- 


sented by five trees. Other Peaches shown 
were Duke of York and Violette Hative, 
Pitmaston Orange, Lord Napier, and Pine 
Apple, representing other Nectarines in 
the group. Pears were in evidence in 
such varieties as Durondeau, Souvenir 
du Congres, Conference, Williain’s 3on 
Chrétien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and 
others, while Apples included such 
varieties as Wealthy, James Grieve, and 
Lady Sudeley, the fruits of the last 
brilliantly coloured and of good size. Such 
an exhibit is an object lesson as to what 
high excellence fruit culture in pots has 
attained at the present day, and is a 
tribute to the skill and enthusiasm of 
Messrs. Veitch, to whose enterprise horti- 
culture will be for all time indebted. 
There were no vegetables, the only other 
fruit being Apples and Pears shown in trays 
by Messrs. S. Spooner and Sons, Houns- 
low. Of Apples there were Red Astrachan, 
White Transparent, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Barly Victoria; Pear Citron de Carmes, of 
medium size and good flavour, being re- 
marked. 

A-list of the medals and certificated 
plants will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Ripening Melons.—Plants on which. the 
fruits are colouring and finishing off are 
having the supplies of water at the roots 
lessened, the amount of air admitted both 
at the front and apex being increased 


during the day to ensure high flavour. A 
chink at night is also beneficial. Damping 


down and syringing of the plants have 
been suspended. The fruits will be cut as 
soon as the portion of the stalks a ttached 
to the fruits shows signs of cracking or 
parting from them. Those not required 
for immediate use will keep in excellent 
condition for some little time in the fruit- 
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will not be long in arriving at maturity. 
hat the energies of the plants may be 
concentrated on fruit production, lateral 
growths are persistently stopped, but the 
greatest care is taken to preserve intact 
the premier leaves. Syringing to keep 
down red spider and assist in the swelling 
of the fruits.is carefully attended to, and 
damping down performed at intervals 
during the day and last thing at night. <A 
readjustment of the nets supporting the 
fruits has been necessary to relieve the 
laterals of undue weight. The omission 
of this simple detail ofttimes leads to the 
stalk parting from the fruit before the 
latter is quite mature. In_ pits and 
frames, setting and stopping of fruiting 
laterals are being attended to, to be pre- 
sently followed by an addition of fresh 
compost to the sides of the hillocks, and 
thorough waterings to induce the young 
fruits to swell quickly. Subsequent 
growths are pinched at one leaf, while 
syringing to keep the foliage clean and 
promote moisture, together with closing 
early enough to secure a temperature of 
90 degs., are other matters that will have 
attention if the best results are wished 
for. As has been previously mentioned, 
the fruits in the foregoing cases are ele- 
vated on pieces of board and slate laid on 
inverted flower-pots to bring them well up 
to the light. 

Late Melons.—The plants have, under 
the influence of abundant sunlight and 
heat, grown quickly, and will now have 
their point growths removed to hasten the 


development of fruit-bearing laterals. 
Setting and stopping at the first leaf 
beyond the fruits will be done simul- 


taneously as soon as a sufficient number 
opens together, and when a crop is secured 
surplus growths. will be dispensed with. 
All growth produced after this will be 
regularly pinched to obviate crowding of 
the bine. As regards routine matters, such 
as adding more compost, watering, etc., 
these will be carried out on the lines 
already mentioned. 

Spring-sown Onions.—These have made 
poor growth of late, owing to the soil be- 
ing so dry. Now that a copious rain has 
fallen a change in their condition is being 
looked for, and with the stirring of the 
soil it is hoped that loss of time will soon 
be made good. 

Autumn-sown Onions.—The bulbs, being 
almost mature, they will ere long be 
pulled and laid out on a bard surface to 
dry and finish. Where, these are to be 
stored there is a constant current of air 
passing through the building, with the re- 
sult that the bulbs keep sound till the end 
of the year. Seed to afford plants for 
next year’s supply will be sown shortly. 
It is unnecessary to give up a large ares 
of ground to them now. A dozen. drills 
each 20 yards long will account for a great 
number of plants, and as these are lifted 
and transplanted in the spring it is useless 
preparing more ground than this for them 
now. The soil should, however, be well 
manured and time allowed for it to settle 
before the seed is sown. Before the drills 
are drawn the surface is made firm, which 
precludes the possibility of the plants be- 
ing lifted by frost should the winter be 
severe. Drawing of the drills and sowing 
of the seed are done under the same con- 
ditions which obtain for spring sowing. 
Two varieties preferred to all others are 
Giant Lemon Rocca and Leviathan. In 





room. The season so far has been an ideal 
one for the ripening of Melons. 
Succession Melons.—Plants on which 
fruits are fast swelling are revelling in 
the great heat now prevailing, and, aided 
by an abundance of atmospherie moisture 
and generous treatment at the roots, they 


some gardens a special site is not prepared 
for the autumn sowing of Onions, the seed 
being drilled in between the rows of re- 
cently-planted Strawberries instead. ‘This 
plan answers well, but the transplanting 
in spring must not be delayed. 

Pickling Onions.—As soon as the tops 
have died down, the bulbs must at once be 
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lifted and laid out to dry. -A few days’ 
neglect in this direction results in their 
starting to make fresh growth, when they 
become useless for the purpose they are 
grown for. 

Late Peas.—These, as fast as they be- 
come ready, are moulded up and staked. 
Without exception all are looking well, a 
fact which may be largely attributed to 
the working the ground was subjected to 
last winter and the thorough moving it 
again received at the time of sowing the 
seed. The varieties favoured have done 
and continue to yield well, and that in 
spite of heat and drought. There being 
some seed of that fine variety Gladstone 
on hand it will, though late, be sown. If 
the autumn should prove fine and warm 
some few gatherings will probably result, 
and that at a time when green Peas are 
much appreciated. 


Malmaison Carnations. — These will 
shortly be passing out of bloom, when the 
worst of the oldest, or the plants grown on 
from layers put down two seasons ago, 
will be discarded, the best being reserved 
for propagating from by layering, which 
is carried out in. shallow pits, fine, rich, 
sandy soil being provided for the purpose. 
The balls of the plants are planted in the 
ordinary soil which the pits contain. The 
best of the plants grown on from last 
year’s layers will now. be shifted’ into 
9-inch pots to take the place of the fore- 
going. These large specimens are inyalu- 
able when well bloomed for house decora- 
tion in the summer months, as they last 
in good condition for a considerable time. 
They can be employed in groups in 
passages and entrance-halls with excellent 
effect, when they not only afford a change, 
but a rest also for plants usually laid 
under contribution for this purpose. The 
best’ loam obtainable is used for. the 
potting. The soil is not only sterilised, 
but a 4 Ib. of mustard is also added to 
every barrow-load required, and mixed 
with it as a deterrent to insects. When 
potted, these plants will for the present be 
returned to the house in which they have 
been flowering. 

Chrysanthemums. — The plants have 
made excellent progress of late, and the 
pots are becoming well filled with roots. 
Manure-water. will shortly be given. 
Staking will soon have to be done when 
the plants will be arranged in rows and 
wires put up to which to secure them. 
The watering, like that of Cyclamens, ete., 
is entrusted to one person, who is responsi- 
ble for it, and the same with regard to the 
daily syringing of the plants in fine 
weather. Fly on the tips of the growths 
has been persistent, but at length yielded 
to a solution of Quassia extract applied 
as a spray. To promote a healthy atmo- 
sphere among the plants soot is occasion- 
ally sprinkled between the rows on the 
bed of ashes: 

Zonal Pelargoniums having filled their 
pots with roots, they are now being fed 
with liquid stimulants. Watering now 
has to have careful attention, for if once 
the roots sustain a check from lack of 
moisture the plants do not bloom nearly so 
well afterwards. ‘That the plants may be 
bushy and shapely, Stopping is receiving 
strict attention. A.W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Muscat Grapes.—The ripe bunches in the 
early-house should not be exposed to the 
full sun, or the berries will become brown. 
It is a good plan to place a piece of tissue 
paper over each bunch as a preventive. If 
only a few bunches are left it will be 
advisable to cut these with a portion of 
the shoot, and place in bottles in a cool 
room. The house can then be thrown 
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open and the foliage given a vigorous 
Syringing. The borders should also be 
given a good watering. If.the leaves are 
affected. with red-spider or thrip no effort 
should be spared to destroy these pests. 
A thorough spraying with a strong solution 
of soft-soap and sulphur late in the after- 
noon will be found effective. The same 
remarks apply to other vineries where the 
Grapes are finished. 

Late Muscat Grapes.—During cold, wet 
weather the hot-water pipes must be kept 
fairly warm to encourage a buoyant 
atmosphere. Where the foliage is very 
dense it should be drawn aside so that 
the bunches may be exposed to the light. 
Ventilate the house with great care, and 
do not distribute excessive quantities of 
water in the house during dull weather. 

Melons.—As soon as the fruits begin to 
colour the water supply should be reduced, 
but not so as to cause the foliage to flag, 
for this will affect the flavour. 

Perpetual or winter-flowering Carna- 
tions are now growing freely, and having 
filled the pots with roots they are now 
afforded weak stimulants. The Staking of 
the plants is carried out as time permits; 
light Bamboo stakes are the best, 
from 2 feet to 8 feet in length being chosen, 
so that they will last the whole time the 
plant is growing. Lightly loop up. all the 
leading growths so as to keep the plants 
shapely, and in making the ties keep them 
below the point where the stems are likely 
to be cut. 

Chrysanthemums have now filled their 
pots with roots, and require much water. 
Afford slight applications of stimulants 
but do not over-feed them or rank, soft 
growth will result. Superfluous. shoots 
must be removed early and not left until 
their removal will cause a check to the 
plants. The necessary tying of, the shoots 
and taking the buds of the more forward 
varieties must also be attended to. Guard 
against aphis and mildew by spraying the 
plants with an approved insecticide. 

Bulbs for early forcing, such as 
Freesias, Tulips, Roman Hyacinths, and 
the earliest varieties of Narcissi, should 





be potted up as soon as they can be. 


obtained. It is important that bulbs in- 
tended for early forcing should be well 
rooted previous to being put into a cool- 
house or pit to prepare them for warmer 
conditions. To obtain early flowers of 
Treesias it is necessary to pot a batch of 
bulbs at once. For general purposes 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots will be found the most con: 
venient. The potting soil should be of 
a rather light sandy nature, containing a 
good proportion of sifted leaf-soil. About 
eight of the largest-sized bulbs should be 
placed in a 5-inch pot, covering them with 
an inch deep of soil. Place the pots in an 
unheated frame and cover them with 
Cocoanut-fibre or coarse leaf-mould to 
keep the soil moist without watering until 
growth commences. : 


Tulips, Hyacinths, and Narcissi may 
either be grown in pots or boxes where 
large numbers are cultivated. Shallow 
boxes are the most convenient receptacles. 
A suitable compost for these consists of 
two-thirds good fibrous loam, one-third 
decayed leaf-soil, and a good sprinkling of 
Sharp silver sand, adding a 6-inch potful 
of bone-meal to each barrow-load of soil. 
Provide ample drainage and pot 
moderately firm. The larger bulbs. need 
not be quite covered with soil, the level of 
which should be 3 inch below the rim of 
the pot or box, to allow of watering when 
the bulbs are in growth. After potting, 
Stand the pots or boxes outside in the open 
on an ash bottom. They should then be 
covered completely with Cocoanut fibre, 
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weathered. Be careful not to use frac} 
ashes as they are often poisonous. 1h 
pots or boxes should remain plunged abou 
ten weeks. Examine them at - interyaj) 
and remove any that have started int 
growth. These may be stood in the opel 
in an exposed position until required. 


Rehmannia angulata.—If a small sow 
ing of this half-hardy annual is made noy 
it will furnish plants that will commenc 
flowering in May. When potting th 
plants into their flowering pots do no 
use too rich a soil, but pot firmly so tha 
the plants will produce compact flower: 
spikes. : 


Jeaf-soil, or ashes which haye been ye 


















Calanthes are growing vigorously an¢ 
require an abundance of water at the root 
‘They are afforded alternate waterings, 0: 
liquid cow-manure. At this season many 
young roots appear on the surface of the 
compost. If a thin layer of good fibrous 
yellow loam is laid lightly over them they 
will quickly enter and appreciate it. 


Summer bedding.—While the plants 
used for summer bedding are at their best 
it is a good plan to take notes of those 
that have done well and of those that haye 
failed, as these notes will be of service in 
arranging plans for next year’s planting, 
The propagation of many bedding plants 
must soon be given attention.  Pelar- 
goniums maybe rooted in boxes placed 
out-of-doors. Early and_ well-rooted 
cuttings, hardened by exposure. before 
being placed under glass, always give the 
best results. The more tender plants. 
such as Heliotrope, Iresine, Alternanthera, 
Fuchsia, ete., will require to be rooted in 
a frame or pit, kept somewhat close for 
a few days, and shaded from bright sun- 
shine. Cuttings should always be selected 
from healthy plants, choosing the best 
varieties and from moderately well- 
ripened and firm parts of the plants, 
Cuttings of young, immature shoots’ are 
apt to decay. A few of the lower leaves 
Should be taken off and the stems cut im- 
mediately under a joint. Insert them in 
sharp, sandy soil, making the holes with n 
blunt-pointed dibber rather thicker than 
the cuttings to be inserted, and press the 
soil gently but firmly round the base of 
each cutting. The receptacles used should 
be clean and well drained. E 


Violets. — All runners — should be 
frequently removed from these Plants in 
order that growth may be restricted to one 
crown. Frequent syringings with clear’ 
soot-water will keep red-spider in check. 
The frequent use of the Dutch hoe about 
these plants is very beneficial. ‘ 


Gladioli.—The flower-spikes of Gladioli 
should be secured to suitable stakes with- 
out delay. Hoe the ground at frequent 
intervals, and if the weather is dry apply 
copious waterings, mulching with some 
light material to conserve the moisture in 
the soil. We have now had copious rains 
and all crops are looking remarkably well 
and growing vigorously. } 

Celery in its various stages neyer looked 
better. Continue to blanch the earlier 
plants as occasion demands. Later 
batches are given frequent dustings of 
soot, removing all side growths and decay- 
ing leaves. 








Peas are doing remarkably well and 
yielding very heavy crops. -Maincrop and 
late varieties are making satisfactory 
srowth and are flowering, setting, and. 
swelling up well. am 


Cauliflowers.—The autumn varieties of 
Cauliflowers will soon be turning in. To 
ensure fine white heads, those plants that 
are turning in should be given liberal 
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pplies of manure water from the farm- 
rd. Tie the leaves together, directly a 
ant shows signs of developing a curd, in 
der to have the heads white and of the 
ist quality. If it is found that they are 
_ming into use, too fast some of the plants 
‘ay be taken up and placed in a cool shed, 
here they will keep good for several 
NLyS. 
Potatoes.—All early varieties are now 
Sady for lifting. Those required for seed 
‘se laid out in boxes, in which they are 
apt throughout the winter. The ground 
‘tterwards will be planted with Cole- 
-orts or some other crop for winter use. 
. Mushrooms.—Preparations will now be 
jade for an autumn supply of Mush- 
yoms. The house intended for furnishing 
ese will be thoroughly cleansed and 
ashed with hot lime at the earliest 
‘pportunity. The horse-droppings are 
‘jected daily and laid in a dry, open 
‘ned to be turned frequently. When 
‘Imost ready for removal to the Mush- 
gom-house they are placed a little closer 
gether until the temperature reaches 
.) degs., when they are turned thoroughly 
nd removed to the Mushroom-house, 
‘pread out on the bed, and rammed 
ightly together in such a way that when 
-nished the bed will be 14 inches deep. 
Vhen the temperature drops to 80 degs. 
he spawn should be inserted 2 inches deep 
nd the whole bed made perfectly tight 
jnd even. In a day or two afterwards a 
overing of loam should be placed evenly 
ver the bed and beaten lightly with the 
yack of a spade. The temperature of the 
jouse should be about 60 degs., and 
requent dampings with the syringe are 
ecessary to maintain a moist atmosphere. 
Herbs.— Where a large supply of these is 
equired during the winter a good quan- 
ity of most of the varieties, such as Mint, 
Sage, Marjoram, and Thyme should be cut 
ind laid out to dry in a sunny position, 
ifterwards tied in bundles, and suspended 
nD an open shed. F. W. GALLOP. 


SCOTLAND. 


Vegetable garden.—Rain in considerable 

juantity has now fallen, but the effects of 
the prolonged drought were becoming ap- 
jJarent. Especially was this the case 
imong Asparagus beds, the growth, evi- 
lently, having practically ceased. To 
remedy this state of matters the beds were 
thoroughly soaked. Afterwards some good, 
well-rotted manure was procured and the 
xeds were mulched to the depth of, approxi- 
mately, 4 inches. The application of this 
ealled for considerable care, in order that 
the growths might not be broken or in- 
‘jured, and where it was not possible to 
work it in with the fork the manure was 
spread among the stools by hand. After- 
wards, for appearance sake, a quantity of 
soil from seed-boxes, etc., was sifted and 
‘scattered over the beds. This, combined 
with the rain which has since fallen, has 
given a fillip to the beds, and growth is 
now resumed. Complaints have been 
heard about the wholesale bolting of 


Lettuces in the neighbourhood, but in 
these gardens such has not been the case, 
as, out of about 400 plants, not one has 
gone to seed. The variety is Henderson’s 
New York, a Lettuce which endures dry 
weather remarkably well. Further trans- 
plantings have been made, and now the 
remaining sowings will merely be thinned 
‘in the seed-lines. A further sowing of the 

yred-leaved Lettuce, Rouge d’hiver, has 
been made. The seedlings will be pricked 
off into cold frames, where they will com- 
‘plete their growth. The earliest sowing 
of 

- Cabbages for early planting has been 
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made. A small, compact variety, such as 
Sutton’s April, is preferred, but, although 
that variety is practically a non-bolter, 
more reliance is, nevertheless, placed in a 
sowing made in a fortnight’s time, when, 
in addition, such Cabbages as Enfield 
Market and Harly York may be sown. 
The planting of Leeks has been completed, 
as has that of Kale. Sowings of Prickly 
Spinach for winter use have been made, 
and when space becomes available a couple 
of rows of Spinach Beet will be put in. 
In response to copious waterings the 
erowth of Celery has been maintained. 
A sowing of Parsley has been made in a 
box, the seedlings to be used for frame- 
work over winter. The frame culture of 

Jarrots has begun. These are always a 
critical crop here, but in cold frames it is 
possible, generally speaking, to keep the 
fly at bay. 

Strawberry runners.—Owing to the dry 
weather, Strawberry runners are scarcer 
than usual, and, as a consequence, those 
which in other years would be passed over 
as too small have had to be taken. A 
5-sash run of cold frames has been utilised 
for their accommodation, and in a bed of 
rich soil containing a good proportion of 
old leaf-mould the young plants make 
rapid progress. I prefer this method of 
treating runners, as they are more easily 
attended to in respect of an equable condi- 
tion of moisture than when in pots, and 
they lift with good balls, experiencing 
only the slightest check when planting 
time comes. 

Summer pruning. — A_ considerable 
amount of progress with this important 
work has been made during the week. 
Summer pruning is sometimes done in 
rather a rule-of-thumb—not to say happy- 
go-lucky—way, Pears, Plums, Sweet 
Cherries, and Apples receiving practically 
the same treatment. This is wrong, as no 
two trees, even of the same family, will 


respond well to identical treatment. If a 
Jargonelle Pear-tree, for example, be 


pruned in the same way as a tree of Marie 
Louise, or if a Coe’s Golden Drop Plum be 
treated in a similar manner to Kirke’s, the 
chances are that the treatment will not be 
satisfactory in one case or the other. A 
little attention paid to individual trees (of 
all fruits) will reveal their peculiarities 
and form a guide to the operator. It is 
always advisable to entrust the pruning 
to a skilled hand when possible, and such 
an one can easily keep two others in work, 
tying and nailing behind him—one on the 
ground-level and the other from a ladder. 
This co-operation also results in more 
speedy work than is the case when each 
man prunes and ties a separate tree. 

Peaches and Nectarines on walls.—The 
stoning among the earlier varieties has 
been completed, and should. any further 
thinning be needful no delay must now 
take place. If exeeptionally fine fruits 
are required, the space between each fruit 
should be almost that allowed under glass 
about 12 inches. Obtrusive leaves should 
be nipped, offi where they shade the fruits, 
and the young wood must be regularly 
tied or nailed down. It is as well to lay 
in plenty, for Peach-tr®es out of doors 
have to undergo vicissitudes from which 
trees grown indoors are exempt. Even 
although rain has fallen plentifully, no 
harm will accrue if the trees on south 
valls are assisted from time to time with 
a little weak manure-water. When the 
aroma indicates the ripening stage, mois- 
ture can safely be withheld. It appears 
as if such Peaches as Hale’s Early were 
to be rather earlier than usual during the 
present season, and Stanwick Elruge Nec- 
tarine seems more than likely to finish in 
advance of other varieties grown in an 
eyen better site. 
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Plants under glass.—The work is now, 
to some extent, routine, and potting and 
repotting, delayed by the necessary water- 
ing recently required out of doors, are be- 
ing attended to. The later lot of Begonia , 
Gloire de Lorraine and its varieties has 


gone into 5-inch pots. A quantity of 
Mignonette for late flowering has been 


sown in 38-inch pots and placed in a cold 
frame shaded from the sun. This will 
eventually flower in 6-inch pots. Primula 
malacoides is a favourite, and is grown in 
good batches. Owing to its reproductive- 
ness when once introduced I have ceased 
to sow seed. ‘The needful number of 
seedlings is easily obtained under stages, 
on pathways, and in other flower-pots. 
These self-sown seedlings are always quite 
as dependable and as robust as those from 
orthodox sowings. Batches of  later- 
flowering subjects for succession are re- 
ceiving attention, and a number of that 
useful Malmaison Carnation, Princess of 
Wales, plunged in an ash bed some time 
ago, owing to lack of room indoors, is 
upon the point of flowering. These plants 








BRIGHTEN DULL DAYS 


by planting in soil, or Bees’ Fer- 

tilized Fibre, winter - flowering 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Freesias, and 
Narcissus. 





LARGE WINTER-FLOWERING 


NARCISSUS. 


The true Grandiflora Paper White. May be grownin 
water, in fibre, or in soil. Will commence to bloom 
freely in November, and supplies can be had up to end 
of February. Flowers translucent white, deliciously 
fragrant. Splendid Top-Size Bulbs, 8d. doz.; 
5/6 100. 

Double Roman Narcissus. Very showy 
white and yellow flowers ; exceptionally fine scent; a 
few flowers perfume an entire room. Top-size 


Bulbs 8d. doz.; 5/- 100. 


FREESIA FRAGRANCE 


is indispensable and inimitable. The bulbs are'so cheap, 
so easily grown, and the flowers so lovely that no one 
can afford to be without them, Complete directions 
are given in Bees’ Booklet (14d. ). 
Bees’ Giant White Freesias, very fine large 
wax-like blooms. 10d. doz. ; 6s. 100. 
Bees’ Large Ordinary White Freesias, 
top size bulbs. 8d. doz.; 4s. 6d. 100. 
Bees’ Large Ordinary White Freesias, 
strong flowering bulbs. 4d. doz. ; 2s. 6d. 100. 
Fine Yellow Freesias (Leichteini major), 
colour soft primrose and orange, very charming, 
strong flowering bulbs. 8d. doz.; 4s. 6d. 100. 
New Hybrid Coloured Freesias, jus! as 
fragrant as the favourite white sort, with delicate 
tints of mauve, lavender, violet, rose, pink, lemon, 
and orange. ls. 6d. doz. ; 10s. 100. 


BEES’ NEW BULB CATALOGUE 


has a picture in Natural Colours on nearly every 
page. The illustrations are printed from actual Colour 
Photographs of actual flowers, and are vivid and 
lifelike reproductions of the real thing. 
All Bees’ customers will have a copy posted on to them 
in due course, but others should send on their names 
and addresses at once. 
Write now. ‘“‘ Lest you Forget.” 


BEES Ltd., 
1'75b, Mill Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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have come in very useful, as they take the 
place of a previous batch now going out of 
bloom. 

Current work among-beds and borders 
includes the regular removal of ° dead 
blooms from Roses. A boy with a basket 
can get over a deal of this work in a short 
time. The dry weather has been disastrous 
to a large quantity of Phlox Drummondi, 
which, in spite of continual watering, 
never really made a start. The beds in 
which it is employed have been reinforced 
by dwarf Jacobeas, which were, for- 
tunately, available. Dahlias and Sweet 
Peas have been relieved of their blooms, 
meantime, in order to induce a taller 
growth, these, as well as many of the 
hardy border plants, owing to the drought. 
being inclined to produce bloom at the ex- 
pense of growth. W. McGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge tf corres- 
pondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LisHur. Zhe name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate prece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 


Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor, We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Passion Flower not blooming (FZ. B.).—If 
your Passion Flower has ample room it will 
need no pruning whatever, but if the allotted 
space is covered, the plant may be cut back 
to good eyes, and any old and exhausted wood 
removed. There is a great tendency to over- 


prune many climbing plants, the Passion 
Flowers included. If cut back hard, then 
strong growths and few flowers result. Very 


possibly dryness at the root is the cause of 
the leaves falling. In future when sending 
queries put each one on a separate piece of 
paper. 

Cannas (John S. Plummer).—Cannas when 
stored away for the winter should have the 
stems cut away to within 6 inches of the pot, 
standing them underneath the stage of the 
greenhouse secure from frost, care being taken 
that too much water does not fall on them 
when watering plants overhead. Your failure 
is evidently due to the house in which you 
store them being too cold, as you say that you 
keep them “in a greenhouse which is just able 
to exclude frost.” They should be kept quite 
dry during the winter, and in March, when 
you see signs of growth, shake them out and 
divide them, repotting in good loam with a 
liberal addition of leaf-mould and_ sand. 
Stand them in a temperature of from 55 degs. 
to 60 degs., and be very careful as to watering 
until the roots have begun to run freely in the 
new soil. 


Primula japonica (J.)—No hardy flower is 
more useful in its way for boldly massing in a 
shady spot or by the margin of water than 
this fine species. It is always most at home 
in the shade and moisture. The leaves, when 
the plants are doing well, are large, and the 
scapes tall, bearing the flowers in tiers, open- 


sometimes lies dormant a considerable time. 
From a carefully selected batch of seed there 
Great atten- 
tion should be .paid to selection, the richer- 
coloured varieties—deep crimson and the like 
—hbeing very effective, while those of a delicate 
shade and with a deep-coloured eye are also 


should be many pretty forms. 


very beautiful. 
FRUIT. 
Aphis on Apple shoots (X. Y. Z.).—We have 


you send. Had you taken the precaution when 
with Quassia extract. paraffin emulsion, or any 
one of the many remedies now procurable the 
trouble would have been averted. As it is you 
should at once dress the trees with one of the 
remedies mentioned above, repeating the same 
if any survive. 

Nectarines shrivelling (M. A. C.).—As to 
what the cause may be, your note affords not 
the slightest clue, so that our reply must be 
regarded in the light of conjecture seeing that 
you give us no information to help us in any 
way. There are three conditions that would 
either separately or in combination be the 
cause, these being over-cropping, an attack of 
red-spider, and neglect to keep the border sufti- 
ciently moist. If you will kindly send us some 
information as to the culture we will do our 
best to help you. 


Peach-trees unhealthy (R. A.).—The Peach 
leaves you send are eaten up with thrips and 
red-spider, both caused by a dry atmosphere. 
You must keep the trees well syringed with 
clear rain water. The trees have evidently 
been neglected as far as watering at the roots 
is concerned. Give them a thorough soaking 
to reach as far down as the roots go, and 
maintain a moist atmosphere in the house. 
You do not say whether the tree is bearing 
any fruit; but, if so, with such foliage it will 
be of very poor quality. 


Apricots dropping (Lowestoft).—You tell us 
that the subsoil is clay, hence the reason of 
your Apricots dropping. You still further ac- 
centuate the failure by giving so much water, 
which, owing to the clay subsoil, is unable to 
drain away. For the Apricot a soil that con- 
tains lime or chalk is imperative. A layer of 
chalk or lime-rubble rammed firmly, say, 2 feet 
below the surface would prevent the roots 
entering the said clay subsoil. What should 
be aimed at is a warm, well-drained, narrow 
border. Your only remedy is to lift the trees 
in the coming autumn, dig out the clay to a 
depth of 3 feet, and put in a good layer of 
drainage, say, 1 foot. The soil used should 
be good loam with plenty of lime-rubble 
mixed therewith. Then you may water freely 
when necessary without doing any injury. 


Scale on Vine and Peach-trees (Peach).— 
After the pruning has been done, bunch the 
rods together and enclose with mats, thick 
canvas, and such like, then give the roof a 
thorough cleansing. with soft-soap and hot 
water. Also wash the glass and dress all-the 
brickwork with hot limewash. The rods may 
then be uncovered, roughly cleared of loose 
bark, and receive at least two good scrubbings 





with hot soapy water. Afterwards dress with 
the new liquid Gishurst compound, dissolved 
and diluted according to instructions, and well 
mixed with clayey water. Brush this well 
into every probable lurking-place of the scale. 
If there is an inside border, remove the gsur- 
face-soil after the other work has been done, so 
as to get rid of any of the insects that may 
have fallen thereon, and topdress with a rich 
loamy compost. 


VEGETABLES. 


Parsley unsatisfactory (John Spink).—You 
say nothing as to the soil in which your 
Parsley is being grown. If this is poor, then 
Parsley is very liable to sufier from drought 
in dry weather, and a check very often leads 
to. canker, which is visible in the plants you 
send us. Wood ashes have a good effect in keep- 
ing Parsley free from canker at the collar, 
while watering with soap suds will help to ward 
off insects. If any healthy plants are cleared 
of all discoloured leaves and well soaked with 
soot-water a beneficial change may be effected. 
Parsley likes a good larder, as may be seen 
in the case of stray plants in the Onion bed, 
the soil of which is always deeply dug and well 
manured. 


Failure of Peas (Northants).—Your. Peas 
have been attacked by thrips, which were 
found in large numbers on the pods you send 
us. The heat and dry atmosphere injuriously 


seldom seen shoots so badly attacked as those 


you first noticed the fly to syringe the trees 





affect Peas, rendering them an easy prey to 
this pest. Another cause of the failure may be 
due to insufficient preparation of the soil. 
Late Peas must have trenches prepared for 
them, and into these trenches there must be 
dug plenty of good manure, otherwise the 
trouble referred to will be sure to appear. All 
that you can do is to remove the unhealthy 
tops of the haulm and give a good soaking of 
water to the roots followed by liquid manure. 
This should be followed by a heavy mulch of 
rotten manure with more water before the soil 
again dries up. If the plants are not too 
weak this treatment should cause’ them to 
produce strong side growths, which, if the 
weather is favourable, will give you good 
gatherings of well-filled pods. 


Mildew on Peas (J. B. Botley).—The leaves 





ing one after the other, and thus keeping up 
@ good succession. Seed, sown in- the usual 
way in a seed-pan and placed in a frame, will 
germinate well, always remembering that it 





of the Sweet Peas you send have been attacked 
by mildew, and no doubt the eating Peas are 
affected in the same way. Your friends are 
quite correct in saying that the trouble is due 
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to the dry weather. We should advise you 
try syringing the plants with Abol. One 
our correspondents uses this, and finds it e 
cacious. Prepare trenches for late Peay 
for Celery, but fully 18 inches wide. When t¢ 
soil has settled down draw drills 7 inches 
8 inches broad, sow the Peas very thinly oy 
the drill so that no two Peas touch each oth: 
Even then, if the Peas are within 3 inches 
each other, pull out the weaker ones, Lat« 
give ample supplies of water and put along | 
each side of the rows some long manure 
help retain the moisture, and should { 
weather be dry thoroughly water, so that ¢| 
goodness of the manure may be washed doy 
to the roots. Treat your Sweet Peas in + 
same way. Nothing is so harmful to Peas 
thick sowing. 


SHORT REPLIES. 
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Canterbury.—t, If we may judgefrom the pla 
of Clarkia you send, we should say that t 
failure is due to drought and too thick sowing. 
It is impossible to say why your Grapes are n 
ripe, aS you give us no information as to wh 
you started the vinery and what heat you a 
able to maintain. Your gardener is very mu 
handicapped in having to grow a general 
lection of plants in the vinery.—J. L. 3. 
Regret to say the insects to which you ref 
were so knocked about that it_was quite i 
possible to say what they were.——Winton. 
See reply to ‘“H. ©. Cocks,” re “ Pruning t] 
white Jasmine,” in our issue of August {; 
page 528.——Wilton.—The failure may be di 
to the manure, the spawn, or the treatment 
the bed. Where the fault lies it is impossib 
to say without further information.— Eat; 
Hall.—The contents of the box were so knocke 
about that we failed to find any insect 
Please send sqme of the insects separate fro 
the soil, which, judging by the small samp 
sent, is very-poor and quite unfitted for tl 
growth of Lettuces unless plenty of gu 
manure is added to it. 














NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—M. D.—1, Phacelia tan 
cetifolia; 2, Anchusa italica; 3, Lysimach 
nummularia aurea; 4, Monarda didyma—- 
B. P—i, Campanula lactiflora; 2, Linar 
alpina; 3, Sedum album; 4, Campanula pyr: 


midalis———W. J.—1, Spirea Aruncus; 2, Ve 
bascum phlomoides; 3, Helianthemum vulgar« 
4, Trachelium — coeruleum.— B.—1, Inu) 


Helenium; 2, Galega officinalis alba; 
Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.; 4, Alstroemeria aura) 
tiaca..— A. Ross.-1, Sedum sexangulare; 
Lythrum Salicaria; 3, Lychnis coronaria; 
Phacelia campanularia.— Beegee, Southend - 
1, A Rubus of some sort; 2, Probably a Ribe: 
3, Specimen insufficient. In the case of 1 and 
it is quite impossible to name without flower 
See our ‘Rules to Correspondents.” - 
Anemone japonica alba.——Beechwood—wWw 
cannot undertake to name florist flowers, 2 
Pelargoniums, Carnations, Fuchsias, ete.— 
Mrs. F. Clarke.—Judging from the withere 
scrap you send us, we should imagine that th 
cause is due to drought and poor soil.—Fis} 
—Buddleia variabilis. C. Champernowne.- 
Cimicifuga) racemosa.——R. C—1, Erie 
striata; 2, Sequoia sempervirens.—G. i 
Reading.—Rubus  xanthocarpus.—John 1 
Page.—We cannot undertake to name Rose: 
——E, Davies.—1, Hieracium aurantiacum; } 
Geum sp., must see in flower; 3, Please seit 
specimen with fully developed flowers. 


Name of fruit.—Peaches—Your Peach i 
Alexander, an American variety. When sen¢ 
ing Peaches and Nectarines for name it i 
always well to include a shoot so as to hay 
a guide as to the glands on the leaves, whic. 
vary in different varieties. _ 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





YounG AND Co., Hatherley, Cheltenham.- 
Carnation Bedding Catalogue. 

SLUIS AND Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland.—Cro: 
Report. 

H. Prins, Lisse, Holland.—List of Bulbs. 

WALTER BLOM AND Son, Overveen, Holland. 
List of Bulbs and Rock Piants. 


Books received.— Saxifrages or Rockfoils, 


by Walter Irving and R.' A. Malby. Illne 
trated. Headley Bros., Bishopsgate. Pric 
2s. 6d.—‘‘Spade Craft or How to be : 
Gardener,” by Harry A. Day, F.R.ES 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., Essex-street, Strand 
W.O0. Price 1s.—*“ The English Year 
Summer,’ by W. Beach Thomas and A. K 
Collett; with a series of reproductions it 


colour from the work of Sir Alfred East, Harry 
Becker, and Tom Mostyn, and drawings in the 
text by A. W. Seaby. T. C. and E, C. Jack, 67 
Long Acre, W.C., and Edinburgh. Price 10s. 6d 


Electricity in plant growing.—I recent]3 
noticed in one of the daily newspapers parti 
culars of an arrangement whereby a currem! 
of electricity -was passed from a battery 
through plants which were enclosed in % 
frame. The writer claimed that the electric 
stimulus had a wonderful effect on the growth 
of plants and that the results were surprising. 
I will be pleased to hear through your corre 
spondence columns if electricity is much used 
in this connection, and if results are sufficient 
to justify use of same.—JAmES HAMILTON, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


anus).—This is a charmer in the mixed 
porder, and also in the flower garden. 
Many ask its name, and are surprised to 
hear it is quite hardy here in Sussex under 
‘no particular care and in ordinary good 
It is one of the best additions of 


’ A hardy African Lily (Agapanthus Moore- 





loaln. 

ma ~ rears.—W., Susser. 

oe _@ latifolia.—The large heads of 
1 » Sea Lavender have made a good 
€ of late, and even now are not 
Ww devoid of colour. Among good 


|p....uials this should always be well to 
‘the front, being easy of culture, dwarf in 
habit, and requiring but little care to 
maintain it in good condition. 

Some old Verbenas.—Can any of your 
readers tell me if such old Verbenas as 
Robinson’s Defiance and Melindra are yet 

jn cultivation? I am much pleased by the 
beauty of some Verbenas, and fear such 
kinds as those have been swept away by 
the annual Lobelias, Perilla, and other 
rubbish of bedding out. They deserve a 
better fate, and should be used with good 
effect in a true flower garden.—W. 

The hardy Orange (A%gle sepiaria).— 
This is hardy with us in the south-west of 
Scotland, and there are good plants to be 

' found in several gardens, especially near 
the sea, though it is also hardy inland. 
There is a very fine one in the garden of 
Sir Herbert Maxwell at Monreith, and it 
does well at Gulzean also. It,flowers well, 
but I do not think that it ripens its fruit, 
though a few fruits are sometimes pro- 
duced. As “W.’ remarks, it should 
Make a good fence, but I think it is of 
comparatively slow growth.—S. ARNOTT. 
 Michauxia Tchihatchewi.—This. species, 
recently given an award of merit when 
‘shown by Miss Willmott, is quite re- 
‘noved from the well-known M. cam- 
panuloides, not merely in its growth, but 
in the manner and disposition of the 
flowers, which are white and almost ses- 
sile, and closely set on a columnar spike 
fully 23 feet high. In the young state the 


) flowers are minus the rosy pink tinge that 


: 


so often characterises the older kind, and 
from the dense arrangement of the spike 
the plant generally is without that strik- 
ing character which has ever been a 
marked feature of M. campanuloides. The 
new plant comes from Asia Minor, and the 


» radical leaves, which disappear with the 
_ uprising flower-spike, are usually rough 


and shaggy to the touch. 
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Solanum crispum.—There are a few 


plants of this which, as ‘“‘ W., Sussex,’’ 
says, is ‘‘a precious flowering shrub ’’ in 
the south-west of Scotland, especially in 
good, sheltered gardens in Kirkeudbright- 
shire and Wigtownshire, where the 
proximity to the sea modifies the winter’s 
severity. One of the finest I know is in 
the garden of Mr. Kenneth M’Douall, at 
Logan, in Wigtownshire, where. so many 
tender subjects do so well. It is a plant [ 
have failed with, but my garden has not 
much shelter.—S. Arnorr, Dumfries. 

The true Cardinal Flower.—This plant, 
which is often forgotten and confused 
with another fine kind, is not usually well 
grown, and yet it gives us one of the best 
effects for midsummer. It is as hardy as 
a dock, but may have reasons for disliking 
our soils, because one sometimes loses it if 
he does not take care. Probably it misses 
the peaty soils round the pools in which it 
grows in America. Its rugged, picturesque 
effect is very striking in a mixed border, 
or standing out from other plants. It is 
quite distinct in effect from the southern 
plant, and puts up with a more loamy soil. 

Nierembergia rivularis is a pretty low- 
growing plant with large, nearly pure 
white flowers of considerable size when 
compared with the habit of the plant. 
Planted in cool and comparatively moist 
spots, the plant spreads rather freely, and 
large patches in some garden soils soon 
result. In others, again, the plant does 
not seem so happy. Where strong clay 
soils obtain, and the drainage is poor, 
the plant is scarcely hardy in winter. 
Difficulties of culture have been overcome 
by a free addition of leaf-soil, grit, and 
occasional peat siftings. 

Anomatheca cruenta. — This pretty 
plant, while deserving attention from 
those who grow miscellaneous bulbous 
things, is not seen so often as its merits 
justify. The specific name, suggestive as 
it is of a highly-coloured flower, is not in 
the least degree misMading, seeing the 
plooms are of a rich crimson-carmine with 
a dark spot at the base of the lower seg- 
ments. It is a charming plant, quite out 
of the common, and flowers quite late in 
summer each year. It is one of tte 
numerous introductions from South 
Africa, and, though not hardy in the open 
ground, requires but little care to keep it 
safely through the winter. The care to 
ensure its safety is fully repaid when one 
is rewarded by a_ nice potful in full 
blossom. A cool greenhouse is all it needs 
to grow it well during the summer. 
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The Banksian Roses in south-west Scot- 
land. —In some south - west Scottish 
gardens the lovely Banksian .Roses are 
doing well on walls. 30th the white and 
the yellow varieties are grown, though 
they are mainly in sheltered gardens near 
the sea, such as that of Mr. Robinson- 
Douglas at Orchardton, Castle-Douglas. 
For many years the Banksian Roses did 
well on the wall of the house at Car- 
ruchan, Dumfries, where General Stewart 
has a pretty garden, but the winter of 
1912-18, which proved so disastrous to 
climbing Roses, cut them badly back.— 
S. ARNOTT. 

Habranthus pratensis in Ayrshire.— 
This, “says the Scottish Gardener, though 
not often seen in Scottish gardens as a 
hardy plant, may be so treated in some 
places. It is quite established in the 
borders at Culzean, Ayrshire, where the 
Marquis of Ailsa has so many choice 
things. Of course, Culzean is a favoured 
spot, but there ave many other gardens 


in mild places where this fine scarlet 
Amaryllis might le grown if planted 


6 inches deep and covered with litter for 
the first winter or two till. it becomes 
established. It is generally well shown at 
some of the London shows, but doubt as 
to its hardiness has hindered its culti- 
vation. 

Hollyhocks in London.-~Travellers on 
the South-Western Railwéy on nearing 
London cannot fail to note the freedom 
with which the single Holly’:ock is used 
in quite small gardens, and the many 
colours that amid the dirt and gloom of 
this great city are especially bright and 
cheerful. It is the single kinds that are 
thus freely employed, and as they tower 
far above the boundary walls of many cot- 
tage gardens, they are very bright and 
cheerful. Any plant that will send up its 
flower-stem 6 feet or 8 feet high in smoky 
London cannot be ignored. Few plants 
could be more useful among shrubs in 
many London squares and gardens than 
Hollyhocks. 

Cenista zthnensis.—Floweving during 
July, and even until August, when the 
pulk of hardy trees and shrubs is past, 
this Broom ought, one vould imagine, to 
be one of the best known of the species. 
3ut in spite of its gvcat beauty and the 
lateness of its flowering, it is compara- 
tively rare. Of the Brooms that can be 
cultivated out-of-doors in this country, it 
is the tallest and most tree-like in aspect, 
growing 15 feet high and forming a main 
stem 6 inches in diameter. Its mode of 
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erowth is somewhat sparse, yet elegant, 
the thin terete branches being pendulous 
and bearing scarcely any leaves. What 
few leaves there are occur at long and irre- 
gular intervals on the young shoots, and 
are each about a quarter of an inch Jong 
and quite narrow. The flowers, which are 
very freely borne, are of a bright yellow, 
and the plants are in beauty for over a 
month. The species is a native of Sicily 
and Sardinia, and one of its habitats is the 
sides of Mount Htna at altitudes of 3,000 
feet to 6,000 feet. It.is quite hardy, how- 
ever, in this country and thrives in almost 
any soil. 

Erica x Williamsi.—This hybrid Heath, 
a cross between HB. vagans and HR. tetralix, 
I believe, found by Mr. J. C. Williams, of 
Caerhayes, in Cornwall, has come into 





flower with me for the first time this 
autumn. It is a charming plant, remind- 


ing one of a combination of the two with 
its delightful rosy-pink or crimson flowers 
and its rather erect growth. My plant, 
which came to me last year, is but small 
as yet, being only a rooted cutting when 
it came.—S. ARNOTT. 

Brodiza ixioides.—A summer-flowering 
hardy bulb not nearly so frequently seen 
as it deserves is Brodixa ixioides. It has 
pretty yellow flowers in umbels, with from 
ten to twenty in each, and grows, gener- 
ally, about 6 inches high, this depending 
on the nature of the soil. There are two 
varieties, splendens and erecta, both bear- 
ing brighter flowers. 13. ixioides is best 
planted in autumn, although it may also 





be placed in the soil in February if the | 


weather is open. <A depth of about 
2 inches to 8 inches is sufficient, and the 
bulbs will be hardy in light soil. It 
generally flowers in June or July.—S. 
ARNOTT. 

Morello Cherries as _ standards.— 


Amongst our flowering trees there are few 
More Ornamental than the various species 
of the Cherry, but it is not often we see 
the Morello grown as such, though when 
planted on the lawn and given an open, 
sunny position there are few trees when in 
bloom more showy. I noticed a standard 
of this when in bloom and at the time re- 
marked how handsome it was. The other 
day I saw the same tree when the fruit 
was approaching maturity, the branches 
being quite weighed down. We usually 
see the Morello grown against a north 
wall, but when planted as a standard in 
the open and covered with ripe fruit the 
trees are most attractive.—H. ©. Pi, 
Gloucester. 

Rhamnus catharticus (Buckthorn).--Tn 
the hedgerows in some places round here 
there are large bushes of this shrub, and 
where they haye been allowed to grow un- 
checked they are this year fruiting very 
freely, the last year’s shoots being clothed 
along their entire length with fruit, which 
when ripe is quite black and about the 
Size of small Peas. Though this plant 
grows wild in damp places in many parts 
of England, it is not generally known. It 
grows to the height of from 12 feet to 
15 feet, the leaves somewhat resembling 
those of the common Dogwood, but narrow 
and more pointed, while the bark of the 
old wood is more like that of the Black- 
thorn, but with no spines except on the 
ends of the shoots.—H. ©. P., Gloucester. 

The abuse of grafting.—Quite recently 
an amateur friend who grows a- few 
Rhododendrons asked me if I could ex- 
plain why some of his Rhododendrons had 
changed, not only in the time of bloom- 
ing, but the colour of the flowers as well. 
The reason was not far to seek, and an 
inspection revealed the fact that the finer 
hybrids had been grafted on the ordinary 
R. ponticum, which had gradually out- 
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grown, and finally smothered, the more 
delicate sort. Considering the ease with 
which Rhododendrons can be increased by 
layering it is difficult to understand why 
hurserymen— some of them — persist in 
using the ponticum stock.—K. B. T: 


The Willow Gentian in dry soil. 
Naturally a  moisture-loving subject, 
Gentiana asclepiadea is wonderfully ac- 
commodating, aS may be seen from a plant 
I have in a dry place in the rock garden. 
Planted in very poor, dry, stony soil as an 
experiment it has grown well and looks 
as happy as those in moister places. It is 
much neater and prettier than when taller 
and growing so strongly that it sprawls 
about when not held up by other herbage, 
as is the case in its native habitats. A 
plant of this Willow Gentian, in dry soil 
and about 18 inches high, looks very at- 
tractive with its clusters of deep blue 
flowers in July and August.—S. Arnort. 


Olearia Haasti.—This is at the present 
time finely in flower, some of the bushes 
being completely covered with a sheet of 
white blossoms. It is a valuable shrub 
and quite hardy in the home counties, ex- 
cept during very severe winters as that of 
1895, which, happily, occur but seldom. It 
is of neat rounded habit, and its small 
Myrtle-like leaves are of a lustrous dark 
green above and silvery-grey beneath. 
Apart from its beauty as a flowering 
shrub, it would be worth growing as a 
compact, dwarf, and slow-growing ever- 
green, interesting also as one of the com- 
paratively few hardy composites of a 
woody nature. It bears its flowers in 
short corymbose clusters 2 inches or more 
across, the ray petals being few, but com- 
paratively large and almost pure white. 
In New Zealand, where it is 4 native of 
the mountains of the Middle Island at alti- 
tudes of 4,000 feet to 5,000 feet, it grows 
ultimately into a small bushy tree. 

Agapanthuses in the open ground.—In 
mild parts of the country Agapanthus um- 
bellatus is fairly hardy. It may be well to 
cover the plants for the first winter or 
so with some straw or dry litter, or put 
some ashes about the crowns, but I find 
the best thing, after the first season, is to 
follow the practice of Mr. James Jeffrey, 
of St. Mary’s Isle Gardens, Kirkeud- 
bright, which he recommended to me, and 
which I have adopted. This is to leave 
the plants unprotected except by their 
own old foliage, which must be left on 
until spring is well advanced and new 
leaves have begun to appear. Of course, 
it is always advisable to choose a 
sheltered, warm position, as late frosts 
may destroy the young leaves, but the 
practice recommended and followed at St. 
Mary’s Isle, and which I also follow, is 
quite satisfactory. At St. Mary’s Isle 
there are some noble clumps of the blue 
and white Agapanthuses treated in this 
way.—S. ARNOTT, 

Campanula isophylta alba. Among 
hardy plants of a trailing or drooping 
habit this lovely form is aJmost, if not 
quite, unique; indeed, nothing that we 
know can compare with the abundance of 
its pure white blossoms produced on trail- 
ing stems upwards of 2 feet in length. 
Thus seen it is one mass of the purest 
white, and quite alone even in the much 
varied group to which it belongs. For the 
rock garden its trailing masses of bloom 
are indispensable, while for window-boxes 
or hanging-baskets nothing can equal it. 











Two-year-old plants flower earlier and 
more abundantly than younger plants. 


The typical species, C. isophylla, seems a 
scarce plant, and one much more difficult 
to obtain true to name, even where hardy 
plants are a feature. The name is freely 
catalogued notwithstanding, but the plant 
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usually supplied is more nearly related to 
C. fragilis than the above. The forms of 
C. fragilis are more procumbent in habit 
besides being distinct in leaf and other 
points. For the purpose here indicated 
the latter is also a much inferior plant. 


Sweet Peas for table decoration.—As 4 | 


rule these displays are overdone, the 
flowers being frequently crowded into the 


various receptacles without regard to the! 


effect each spray should have, and, as 4 
consequence, a most inartistie display is 
made. 
be the first thing those responsible for 
their arrangement should aim at, as by so 
doing many points are thereby gained. If 
the rule of never inserting a flower in the 
stands unless it can render a good account 
of itself were followed, fewer blooms 


would be used and a more elegant and 


artistic finish gained.—Visrror. 


Tanakea radicans.—The illustration on 
page 515 gives an excellent idea of this 
pretty little Japanese member of the Saxi- 
frages. May I emphasise the remark ot 
the writer of the note which accompaniex 
the illustration regarding moisture? The 
Tanaka suffers very much in prolonged 
dry weather, and even in cool, usually 
moist places requires some consideration 


not only during the growing season but 
I have here a good plant 


at other times. 
quite shaded from the sun at all times, 
and in a position which is generally quite 
moist. The prolonged drought we have 
had for some time here, and which has 
only been partially broken by showers in- 
suflicient to do,more than merely refresh 
the plants, has made it necessary to 
water Tanaka radicans frequently, as it 


had begun to suffer—S. Arnorr, Dum- 


fries. 

Indigofera Gerardiana.—-There are few 
more charming shrubs flowering out-of- 
doors during the month of August than 
this Himalayan Indigofera. Planted 
against a wall, its growths usually sur- 
vive the winter, but in the open it is killed 
to the ground almost invariably. It sends 
up a thicket of shoots each 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, which are luxuriantly furnished 
with dark green leaves, and which in 
themselves make the plant distinctly 
handsome. It is from the axils of the 
leaves that the spikes of bright rosy 
flowers continue to appear from July up 
to the end of September. Each spike is 
® inches to 4 inches long, with the flowers 
thickly clustered on the upper part. The 


“one drawback to this shrub is its lateness 


in starting into growth. It makes a 
pretty undergrowth for taller things pro- 
vided it is not unduly shaded. 


Ccvering bare banks.—When at Cow- 
lew Manor a short time ago I was much 
struck with the way in which a very 
objectionable bank of stones had been 
covered. Some years ago an old road ran 
in front of the mansion, this being a right 
of way to the church, and when this was 
altered it left an ugly bank upon which 
nothing would grow. Mr. Maddocks, the 
gardener, conceived the idea of taking out 
a trench. at the foot, filling in the same 
with suitable compost, and planting 
Hiawatha and Dorothy Perkins Roses 
alternately about 4 feet apart. The bank 
was covered with trellis-work, to which 
the shoots of the roses were trained. At 
the time of my visit they were blooming 
freely and were quite a feature. Not 
only had they the desired effect of hiding 
the bare bank, but when in flower pre- 
sented a sight not soon to be forgotten, as 
the robust growths had reached their 
allotted space, and being kept tied close 
to the trellis presented a neat appearance. 
—H-@. P. 


























































































































































A wise choice of colours appears to | 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
i en 

« 

it THE HORSE CHESTNUTS. 


|No other large-growing tree is so beauti- 
ful when‘in bloom as the Horse Chestnut, 
whilst few trees grow into such handsome 
‘isolated specimens or are more suited for 
‘planting in long, wide avenues. There are 
Vseveral allied trees which are also very 
jpeautiful when in flower, and the object 
of the following notes is to direct attention 
to the Horse Chestnut and those trees 
which are included in the genus AXsculus. 
‘All the kinds of 4isculus at present known 
‘may be grown in the British Isles. They 
thiive in loamy soil which may be light 
‘om moderately heavy; if the latter it must 


Rea-jlo 


be well drained. They succeed well on 
the banks of lakes and streams where the 
trunks stand high and dry, but where the 
roots can enter the water, but it is not 
advisable to plant them in places subject 
to frequent flooding. They are good town 
trees for places where smoke is not 
prevalent. 
The species should be increased from 
seeds whenever possible, as, although the 
Tarer ones are sometimes grafted or 
budded upon stocks of the common Horse 
Chestnut, such trees are rarely satisfac- 
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/EscuLus HrppocasTANuM, the common 
Horse Chestnut, a native of the mountains 
of Greece, is well known. Its beauty and 
magnificent proportions as an isolated 
tree may often be noted, whilst the famous 
Hampton Court avenue is a worthy ex- 
|ample of its appropriateness for ayenue 
planting. Often planted in streets, it 
should only be used in wide thoroughfares 
where it can be allowed ample space for 
development. Although its best propor- 
tions are attained in England, it can be 
grown up to an elevation of near 1,000 
feet in sheltered parts of the 
| Highlands. Of many varieties the best is 
A. H. flore pleno, which resembles the 
common kind in every respect save that 





produced. Another useful variety is 


wered Horse Chestnut (Aesculus carnea 


pyramidalis, which is recognised by its | 


stiff, upright habit. 

A). cattrornica is a very distinct Cali- 
fornian species which blossoms in July. 
In a state of nature it Yrows up to 40 feet 
high. Here it forms a small, wide-headed 
tree with a short trunk, and takes many 
years to attain a height of 15 feet. The 
white flowers are produced in cylindrical 
panicles up to 8 inches long, and are curi- 
ous by reason of the terminal flower open- 
ing well in advance of any others; in fact, 
the fruit from that flower is often set be- 


Scottish | 


| the flowers are double and seeds are not | 








headed tree 30 to 40 feet high. Few 
flowering trees equal it as a lawn tree, 
especially for lawns of restricted area, 
whilst it withstands smoke better than 
A}. Hippocastanum. Its handsome panicles 
of red flowers are too well known to need 
deseription. Of several iorms, that known 
as Briotii, here figured, is the best. Its 
flowers are of a peculiarly rich shade of 
red. 

ZH), FLAVA is the Sweet Buckeye of the 
south-eastern United States. It has been 
given many names, and there appears to be 
a disposition at the present time to revive 
the older name of dA. octandra. In 
America it grows 60 feet or 70 feet high 
and forms a large tree in this country. 
'’he leaflets are downy, especially on the 
under surface, thereby differing from Ad. 


var. Briotit). 


iit sometimes grows 100 feet high. 


glabra, a closely allied tree with smooth 


leaves. Both have yellow flowers and 
spineless fruits. Ad. flava vars. pur- 
purascens and sanguinea have purplish 


and red flowers respectively. 

4), INDICA, the Indian Horse Chestnut, 
is as ornamental as A. Hippocastanum 
and flowers about the end of June or early 
July aecording to season. In the Himalaya 
The 
leaves are larger and smoother than those 
of other tall-growing kinds, whilst the 
Panicles of flowers are sometimes a foot 
long. The fruits are free from spines. 


) tory. The named varieties must be in- 
creased by grafting or budding, but care 
should be taken to select the most closely- 

4 related stock in each case. Seeds do not 

| retain their vitality long in a dry condi- 

. tion, therefore they must be sown as soon 


fore other blooms expand. 

2B. cARNEA is usually referred to as the 
Red-flowered Horse Chestnut. A smaller 
tree than the common Horse Chestnut, it 
is considered to be a hybrid between that 
species and the red-flowered A. Pavia. It 
is often met with as a handsome round- 


Ai. WILSONI, a Chinese species, is closely 
allied to the Indian kind. It is remark- 
able for its extraordinarily large leaves, 
the centre leaflet sometimes exceeding a 
foot in length, and for its long, cylindrical 
panicles of small white flowers. They are 








as possible after they are ripe. 
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sometimes 16 inches long by 3 inches wide. 
It is quite new and very scarce. 

4). PARVIFLORA, sometimes called Pavia 
macrostachya, differs from other kinds by 
being a distinct shrub, with no vestige of 
a trunk, spreading by means of suckers 
from the rootstock. It grows from 8 feet 
to 12 feet high and bears long, cylindrical 
panicles of white flowers in August. <A 
native of the south-eastern United States, 
it is excellent as an isolated specimen, as 
a large group, or for the back of a 
shrubbery. 

44, Pavia is a small tree 10. feet or 
12 feet high with slender, rather pendent 
branches, and panicles of red flowers. It 
is rarely met with in good condition, owing 
probably to the fact of its being grafted 
upon unsuitable stocks instead of being 
grown upon its own roots. 

Ai, PLANTIERENSIS is a hybrid raised at 
Plantiéres, in France, it is said, by recross- 
ing 4). Hippocastanum with Ad. carnea. 
It is a very handsome tree with large in- 
florescences of rose-flushed flowers. In 
vigour it resembles Aa. Hippocastanum. 

Ai. TURBINATA.—This is a Japanese 
species of vigorous habit with large 
panicles of white flowers. It blossomed in 
the Coombe Wood nursery some years ago, 
this being probably the only time it has 
flowered in this country. It promises to 
grow into a fine tree. 

i. CHINENSIS, Which grows 80 feet to 
100 feet high, is a Chinese. species. | It 
has not yet flowered in this country, but 
in China the panicles of white flowers are 
said to reach a length of 16 inches. <A 
single tree is said to have been grown in 
Irance for a considerable time, but it has 
been recently introduced by Mr. W. 
Purdom to the Arnold Arboretum, and 
thence to this country, from the mountains 





near Peking. 1D, 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
The Swamp Bay or Laurel Magnolia 


(Magnolia glauca).—This is an interesting 
Species, for in addition to its flowers being 
attractive its leaf characters deserve 
attention. It is very widely distributed in 
the United States, for it occurs from a 
northerly point to well into the southern 
States, and according as to whether plants 
have been raised from northern or from 


Southern seed so they may be either 
deciduous or evergreen. In the British 


Isles it forms a bush up to 15 feet high, 
the oval leaves being silvery or glaucous 
on the under surface and dark green 
above. The flowers, which are first white, 
then cream, are borne over a period of 
several months from the end of June. 
Although not so large as those of many of 
the species, they are very noticeable, for 


they are from 23 inches to 83 inches 
across and fragrant. Between it and 


another species from the United States, 
M. tripetala, sometimes called the 
Umbrella Tree or Elkwood, a hybrid has 
been raised which is known by the name 
of M. Thompsoniana. Of more vigorous 
habit than M. glauca, it has not the pro- 
portions of the other parent, its flowers 
being about 5 inches across and its leaves 


6 inches or 7 inches long. It has a pro- 


Jonged flowering season, and for that 
reason is worth planting, though its 


rather loose habit is against its inclusion 
where plants of neat growth are required, 
M. glauca.is quite hardy and gives good 


results when planted in well-drained, 
Joamy soil. Like other Magnolias, it 


appreciates a little peat placed about its 
roots at planting time.—D. W. 

Tilia petiolaris.—This and .T. dasystyla 
are two of the most important of the 
Limes, for both grow into handsome trees 
and keep their colour well throughout the 
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year. T. petiolaris is a native of eastern 
Europe and is easily distinguished from 
the other well-known European Limes, for 
its leaves are of a richer colour than those 
of either T, vulgaris or T. platyphyllos; 
moreover they have a silvery under-sur- 
face. Its leaves are considerably larger 
than those of T. cordata, and it has a 
more vigorous habit, whilst T. argentea 
is easily distinguished by its large grey 
leaves. T. petiolaris grows into a 
moderate-sized tree, often with a short 
trunk spreading into a wide but shapely 
head of branches. The upper surface is 
of a rich dark green and the under side 
Silvery, They are gracefully poised on 
slender stalks, which sometimes exceed 
5 inches in length. The leaves retain 
their colour until late September, whereas 
those of T. vulgaris often begin to turn 
yellow in August. The flowers of T. 
petiolaris are produced during the latter 
half of July and are pale yellow in colour. 
From seven to nine usually occur in each 
cluster, and they are very fragrant. They 
have great attractions for bees, particu- 
larly bumble bees, but as they apparently 
possess strong narcotic properties a large 
number of bees are killed by visiting the 
flowers. Very often hundreds of bumble 
bees are found beneath trees which are in 
full flower, some dead and others ina 
comatose condition. Curiously, however, 
although hive bees visit the trees also, 
they do not appear to share the same fate 
as their larger relatives,—D. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


A DISEASE OF NARCISSUS BULBS. 
(FUSARIUM BULBIGENUM, COOKE AND 
Mass.) 

ABouT three years ago a disease of an 
unusual nature was met with on various 
kiiads of Narcissus bulbs. During the 
Season of 1918 the disease increased to 
such a serious extent that, according to 
the statement of growers on a large scale, 
entire plots of bulbs were completely 
destroyed. The injury was due to the 
presence of a parasitic fungus called 
Fusarium bulbigenum, Cooke and Mass., 
first described in 1887, the host being given 
as a Narcissus bulb. At that time it was 

not recognised as a parasite. 
DESCRIPTION AND METHODS OF INFEC- 
TION.—ON THE LEAVES.—AS a rule the 
presence of the parasite is first indicated 
by the appearance of small, yellowish 
spots on the leaves. These spots 
gradually increase in size, become brown 
and dry, and more or less covered with 
pale salmon-coloured specks, which are at 
first somewhat gelatinous, but which soon 
become dry and horny when exposed to 
the air. ‘These coloured patches are 
masses of Fusarium spores, which are 
dispersed by various means and infect 
neighbouring plants. The mycelium pre- 
sent in the leaf can be traced passing 
downwards into the bulb, where it grows 
vigorously and spreads rapidly in the 
fleshy bulb-scales. During the early stage 
of infection of the bulb the tips of the 
scales only are injured, as indicated by 
the brown colour. The injury, however, 
gradually extends to the base and enters 
the ‘‘cushion,’? whence it spreads 
rapidly, and very soon the entire bulb is 
of a uniform brown colour. When this 
stage is reached the fungus forms delicate, 
whitish sheets between the bulb-scales, 
and numerous resting-spores are produced 
on the mycelium present in the substance 
of the scales. These spores are globose, 
colourless, with a thick cell-wall, and are 
produced at the tips of branches, or occur 
in chains in the length of the mycelium. 











They vary from 10-144 in diameter. 
The Fusarium spores are borne in clusters 
at the tips of short branches, and in the 
mass are tinged salmon-colour, but are 
colourless under the microscope. They 
are tri-septate, with tips pointed and 
slightly curved. In size they vary from 
40-504 x 5-64. | 
ON THE BULBS.—When a bulb becomes 
brown it soon commences to decay, and 
its complete destruction is hastened by the 
attacks of various kinds of saprophytic 


fungi, Penicillium, ete., and by sapro- 
phytic eelworms, such as_ species of 
Rhabditis. When bulbs decay. in this 
manner before lifting, as frequently 


happens, the soil becomes infected by the 
liberation of the chlamydospores, which 
infect future crops. The germinating 
chlamydospores emit one or two short, 
slender branches, which bear a few short 


chains of minute, colourless, elliptical 
secondary spores, measuring about 
du x 2u. These minute spores are the 
first to infect Narcissus leayes in the 


spring, after which the disease is con: 
tinued throughout the season by means of 
the Fusarium form of spore. It is highly 
probable that the first infection, by means 
of the minute secondary spores produced 
by the chlamydospores, occurs when the 
leaves are quite young, and that the 
disease gradually descends to the base of 
the leaf and into the bulb by a series of 
subsequent infections lower and lower 
down the leaf, due to independent infec- 


tions by spores washed from diseased 
patches higher up the leaf. Chlamy- 


dospores are present in abundance in the 
tissues of the leaves. 

In one experiment which was carried 
out the young leaves of a Narcissus, about 
1 inch long, were infected with Fusarium 
spores, and in six days yellowish spots 
appeared at the points of infection, and as 
the leaveS continued to increase in 
length other diseased spots appeared 
lower down the leaf, mycelium in all 
instances being present in abundance in 
the tissues a week after the infection 
period. 

CAUSES OF DISTRIBUTION AND REMEDIAL 
MEASURES. — The continuance of this 
disease may be due to two independent 
causes :—(1) To slightly diseased bulbs 
containing the Fusarium spores or 
chlamydospores. Such bulbs are not 


readily detected when the injury is slight, 


but if they are cut in two the presence of 
disease is readily indicated by the brown- 
ing of the scales near the neck of the bulb. 
If is very doubtful whether souking 
slightly diseased bulbs in a fungicide 
would kill the mycelium present; it cer- 
tainly would not kill thick-walled resting- 
spores, 

(2) To infected soil. Whenever a crop 
of diseased bulbs has occurred it may be 
concluded with certainty that the soil is” 


infected, owing to the decay of bulbs 
before lifting, and to fallen diseased 
leaves, both of which contain chlamy- 


dospores in their tissues. So far as is 
known at present, the fungus has only 
been met with on Narcissus bulbs, but it 
may extend its ravages to other bulbous 
plants. For this reason the safest course 
would be to avoid planting bulbs for two 
or three years on land that had produced 
a diseased crop. No kind of dressing 
would be likely to destroy the chlamy- 
dospores directly, but during the spring, 
when they are germinating and producing 
secondary. spores, the latter would be 
killed by a dressing of kainit, or of sul- 
phate of potash, lightly worked into the 
soil. 

The disease is known in Holland, 
whence it may often be re-introduced into 
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this country by means of slightly infected 
bulbs.—Leaflet No. 256 of the Board of 
griculture and Fisheries. i 





WASBPS. | 
Durina last week a wasp hunt was 
organised, and as a result over a dozen | 
nests were destroyed. There appears to be | 
a larger proportion of hanging nests than 
usual. It is customary to destroy such | 





nests by burning with a torch at night, | 8 


put those upon Hollies or other ornamental 
shrubs cannot be dealt with in this way. 
Tn such cases the method followed is this: 
A 10-inch pot is made watertight, and a 
small quantity of cyanide of potassium in 
solution is put in the bottom of the pot. | 
Having previously, at intervals during the | 
day, cut the minor supports of the nest, 

when darkness falls the remaining sup- 

port is quickly cut by a pair of secateurs, | 
so that the nest falls into the pot, which is 








In the Rose garden, the bed edged 


smartly covered with a sheet of glass. In 
a very short time the fumes of the cyanide 
do their work, the dead wasps, grubs, and 
nest being afterwards burned. Nests in 


holes in walls are summarily dealt with by | 


cementing up the entrances to the nests. 
Those in the ground are destroyed by pour- 
ing the solution of cyanide down the hole 
and placing a sod on top. Afterwards the 
nest is dug out and burned. In addition, 
wasp-bottles of the usual type are being 
used. These, baited with a mixture of 
treacle and water, account for large 
numbers of wasps, and are frequently in- 


spected, being emptied and refilled as be- | 


comes needful. Considering the destruc- 
tion of fruit caused by wasps and the 
danger to those gathering the fruit, no 
trouble is spared to exterminate these 
pests. While they are partial to all kinds 
of fruit, observation has clearly shown 
that of outdoor fruits they are most 
partial to Morello Cherries, Plums, and 
Gooseberries. BALMAE. 





To make a garden of Roses only seems to 
me about the least artistic thing one can 
do, as on hot days they often fail, as in the 
middle of summer. 


the one in the foreground of the illustra- 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ROSES WITH OTHER FLOWERS. 


To make a real flower 
This 
I have always felt and acted on. This 
year the Pansies haye been a great help; 


earden one must have other things. 


tion is the white one, Snow Queen. It is 
a charming sight in midsummer and has 
not given way in the least before the hot 
weather. And the same may be said as 
to Primrose Dame. I have also groups 
of Sweet Peas not shown in the picture, 
plenty of Carnations, large plants of 
Azure Sage, Fuchsias, Clematises, African | 
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other respects. I have noticed that when it is 
planted on a warm south wall and pruned 
tairly hard back it is less susceptible to this 
evil. It is worst when the plant is surrounded 
with other subjects, and any shoots from 
which light and air are at all excluded by 
other things are almost sure to be attacked. 
Still, I think where a warm wall can be given 
it it is worth keeping.—W OODBASTWICK. 





ROSH HHINRICH MUNCH. 
Or the large number of new Roses intro- 
duced every year there are comparatively 
few whose characteristics make them dis- 
tinet from any Rose that has appeared. I 
have often found that those varieties that 
are sent out with a great flourish of trum- 
pets are often no better than many varie- 
ties already well known, and are some- 
times quite useless. Heinrich Miinch is a 
fine novelty. The bloom is of wonderful 
size, very full, and of first-class form. It 
is said to be a seedling from Frau Karl 
Drusehki crossed With an’ unnamed 
seedling whose. parents were Caroline 











luilies, Cannas, and all the best things 
that may be grown in the English flower 
garden. 

There never was a greater mistake than 
the old Rose garden set out in hundreds 
| of places in Victorian days, the idea being 
that the 
flower garden, and go was put into special 
quarters by itself, often with much care 
and cost, to form a poor flowerless thing 
except for a few weeks in summer. But 
|now, with the Teé and China Roses and 
all the Roses of that kind, we have plenty 
of bloom all through the summer and 
autumn, and often until late. W. 





Rose Reine Marie Henriette—So many 
have been the disappointments that have fol- 
lowed the growing of this Rose that many 
people have given up its culture. There are, 
however, two good points in its favour—one is 
that it blooms most profusely and the flowers 


able qualities there stands the bugbear of mil- 
dew, an evil to which this Rose, more than any 





| tremely unfortunate, as it is a good doer in 


‘77 


ose was not fit to be in the| 


are sweetly scented. Against these commend- 


T know, seems peculiarly liable. This is ex- 


with Tufted Pansy Snow Queen. 


Testout and-Mrs. W. J. Grant. The best 
qualities of all three of these fine Roses 
are embodied in Heinrich Miinch. Frau 
Karl Druschki gives it its form, which is 
long, large-petalled, and with a good 
pointed centre. Its fulness it no doubt 
derives from Caroline Testout, while the 
effective soft pink colouring and peculiar 
veining in the petals are inherited from 
| Mrs. W. J. Grant. ‘The first impression of 
the Rose is that it is a much-improved 
Dean Hole, the colouring and form being 
somewhat similar. Although such a solid 
Rose, Heinrich Miinch opens well in all 
|weathers and its colour is always good, 
never stained and dirty as is so often the 
case with Dean Hole. Moreover, the 
flowers have fine, solid stems which hold 
them well up. The growth is upright, and 
more vigorous and solid than in Druschki, 
the light green foliage being most plenti- 
ful. Most of the blossoms are borne at 
the tips of the long, sturdy shoots, and 
are, therefore, seen to advantage when on 
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the plant. I think this Rose will prove 
one of the finest exhibition Roses of recent 
years, bothein size and form, and even in 
an ordinary garden it will be most valu- 
able. The raiser is Hinner, who intro- 
duced the Rose in 1911, and it is to be 
hoped that he will give us more good 
things, such as the subject of this note, 
and Juwell, a note on which appeared 
recently. EGLANTINE. 





ROSE SHOWS AND THEIR 
ILL-HFFECTS. 
As to the Rose showman, let him alone. 
He is well able to take care of himself. I 
never could see much beauty in Roses 
stuck on benches like Cabbages at a 
harvest festival. The show test of the 
Rose is of no value whatever. The trade 
srowers have an immense advantage over 
the amateur in being able to cut blooms 
over a large area of, very often, untried 
Roses. Those who get their Roses through 
shows get Roses that will not stand the 
test of open-air culture either for colour, 
endurance, or good quality generally. 
Also the nursery Roses are cut from num- 
bers very often with a view to increase 
things not yet fully tested in gardens. For 
everyone who shows Roses there are hun- 
dreds who enjoy them in a garden, and 
they learn nothing by having them from a 
showman. Leave exhibitors to their dogs 
and cows and things which can show all 
their beauty in that way. The' poor Rose 
only shows a part of its beauty—it is the 
toss and the habit and the leaf and the 
foliage of the Rose one Wants to see as 
Well.as the flower. W. 
pe ae IT TE 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Daniel Lacombe.—It is now over a 
dozen years since I first saw this neat Rose 
—a hybrid Rosa polyantha variety. Of 
rambling habit, young plants flower very 
early and most freely, and if the indivi- 
dual blooms are much smaller than those 
of other forms of R. polyantha, the effect 
of these as a whole is very fine. They are 
of a delicate shade of yellow when in bud, 
but the opening flowers are suffused with 
pink, changing when they are fully ex- 
panded to white. The presence of a faint 
Musk-like perfume points to the probabi- 
lity of one of its parents being R. mos- 
chata; but be that as it may, Daniel 
Lacombe is worthy of attention by lovers 
of the type.—K. B. T. 


Rose Brilliant.—F lowers of this new variety 
shown at the recent National Rose Show ap- 
peared to me most striking. The flowers were 
massed in a, flat basket, which was one of nine 
that won for Messrs. Hugh Dickson first prize 
for such class. Brilliant is well named, and 
will, no doubt, be valuable for grouping.—H. 


Rose Mrs. John Laing.—Is there another 
Rose very similar to Mrs. John Laing? I have 
planted a bed, and the Roses seem almost 


identical with Mrs. Laing, but the plants 
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affected by the hot sun and warm con- 
ditions prevailing outside. C. Mossix, as 
a rule, has a short period of rest after 
flowering, but the plants soon commence 
breaking from the base of the previous 
season’s growth. Though they may be 
kept on the dry side at the roots during 
this dormant period, they must not be 
allowed to suffer, or the bulbs will com- 
mence to shrivel from want of moisture. 
Keep the atmosphere well saturated with 
moisture by frequently damping down the 
floors of the house and Syringing the 
Staging, etc., between the pots whenever 
the conditions are warm and favourable 
outside. As soon as the new growths 
make their appearance the plants must be 
more liberally treated with regard to 
moisture at the roots. This must be con- 
tinued until the growths have reached 
maturity, then water must be given with 
care. The plants are in a dormant state 
for the greater part. of the winter. With 
the return of spring the rooting com- 
mences, which is quickly followed by the 
flowers pushing up through the’ sheath. 
When these are noticed the plants will re- 
quire every encouragement to induce them 
to properly develop their flowers. These 
plants—in fact, the greater portion of the 
Cattleya family—do best when suspended 
from the roof. The stove, or warm inter- 
mediate - house, with cooler conditions 
during .the resting season, meets their 
requirements. The pots or pans used 
should be clean, and drained to two-thirds 
their depth with clean, broken crocks, the 
potting compost consisting of two parts 
peat to one of Sphagnum Moss. Water 
always with soft rain-water. If hard 
water is used the Moss quickly dies, and 
the decay thus started quickly spreads 
into the remaining compost, causing the 
whole to become sour and unsuitable for 


the plants. This can only be remedied by 
repotting. ] 
ee eae 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





RETAINING THE BUDS. 
WE are now at the beginning of the most 
interesting and also most important period 
in the year’s work of these plants, and if 
the grower is to achieve success a great 
deal will depend upon what is done within 
the next few weeks. 

Towards the closing days of July and 
early August buds invariably develop, and 
the grower, especially in the case of blooms 
intended for exhibition, is somewhat con- 
cerned as to whether the buds should be 
secured at this period or not. Harly 
August certainly is a very early period at 
which to retain buds of exhibition Chrys- 
anthemums, and, except in a few cases, it 
were better were they retained a fortnight 
later. At the same time, many growers 
are doubtless face to face with the fact 
that the buds are developing, and some- 





is the best st Sc id cae 8 
Boscawen, © Pe8t stock ‘for this Rose? 
pee ee eT ee 
ORCHIDS. 


CATTLEYA MOSSL&, 


WILL you kindly describe the proper treatment 
for Cattleya Mossie? TI have some plants, and 
although they have flowered, the Digbas did 
not last long. Shall I dry them off or keep 
them moist?—Orcuip Lover. 


[Cattleya Mossiz blooms at a season of 
the year when flowers under glass do not 
last long in perfection. Especially is this 
the case when they are allowed to remain 
in a stove or hot-house after the flowers 
have expanded. It is better to remove any- 
thing in flower into cooler and more airy 
quarters if it is desirable to prolong the 
flowering season during the hot summer 
months. Where plants are hung near the 
glass they are all the more liable to be 





thing must be done with them. To send 
the growths on to the next run would be a 
mistake, as the next series of buds would 
appear at too late a period to be of any use 
for exhibition. Therefore, special pains 
must be taken to retard the buds in some 
way, and there is no better method of 
doing this than retaining the side growths 
on the plant as long as possible. As a 
matter of fact, buds showing at the pre- 
sent time may not be absolutely retained 
for some two or three weeks by this pro- 
cess. The best plan is to first of all re- 
move the one shoot nearest to the bud, and 
so long as the latter continues to swell and 
develop let the others remain. However, 
sooner or later the bud will seem to be ata 
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tice be followed until the whole of the side- 
shoots are removed, or until the period in 
which the best interests of the plant will 
be served by retaining the bud. In this 
way good blooms for exhibition may be 
assured. 

Generally speaking, the buds secured 
from the middle to the end of the fourth 
week in August give better results than 
those secured at any other time. This 
especially refers to the Japanese kinds in- 
tended for exhibition. Retained at this 
period, ample time is given for the buds 
to develop, so that when the plants are 
housed and the petals begin to unfold one 
has a good prospect of obtaining blooms 
of a high standard of quality. .With re- 
gard to the incurved varieties, buds re- 
tained during the latter part of August 
and the early days of September are cal- 
culated to do well. Retained during this 
period, these buds develop much quicker 
than those of the Japanese sorts, and will 
give blooms that should be of immense 
service on the exhibition table. They 
should build up those large, deep, globular 
blooms that incurved growers know so well 
the value of. For 

ORDINARY DECORATION, Where the grower 
has to maintain a display of Chrysanthe- 
mums in the conservatory in October, 
November, and December, this question of 
retarding the development of the buds is a 
matter that need not give him much con- 
cern. Growers of plants intended for the 
embellishment of the conseryatory, etc., 
naturally desire their display of flowers to. 
extend over as long a period as possible, 
so that while some varieties may develop 
their blooms earlier than is usual, others 
are just as likely to be equally late, so 
that one may look forward to a long and 
continuous display. The decorative varie- 
ties should be grown on to the terminal 
buds, as blooms resulting from a terminal 
bud selection almost invariably are of good 
form, and good in colour. All that the 
grower need do with the decorative kinds, 
no matter what type of flower, is to thin 
out the more crowded buds among the 
clusters. Should blooms of a rather better 
quality be desired, reduce to one bud on 
each of the numerous shoots that develop 
at the termination of the plant’s growth. 
This will ensure a good display of useful 
flowers, which may be cut individually for 
some of the larger vases. In the freer dis- 
play, to which reference has just been 
made, by thinning out the more crowded 
buds, charming sprays of blossoms, which 
may be cut for all forms of indoor decora- 
tion, will be developed. 

As soon as the buds are retained the 
grower should see that the energies of the 
plant are devoted to the development of 
the buds so retained. To this end all side 
shoots should be rubbed out, and that the 
wood may become nicely ripened and that 
the air may circulate freely between the 
plants, keep the growths tied out, that full 
advantage may be taken of both sun and 
air. Keep the surface soil in the pots free 
from weeds. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Single Chrysanthemums.—Both for outdoor 
and indoor culture single Chrysanthemums 
have become very popular. It is not that they 
yield large blossoms, so much as that they 
give plenty of medium-sized flowers in dainty 
clusters, so appreciated for table decoration. 
That there was at first a prejudice in regard to 
single Chrysanthemums is admitted, but this 
has long since died away, and they are now - 
taking their rightful place in the borders as 
well as under glass.—W. F. D. 











“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 2th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 





standstill, and then another shoot must be 
removed, and, as in the former instance, 


, the one nearest to the bud. Let this prac- 


arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium S8vo, J5s. ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or Jrom the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 





CLEMATIS JEANNE D’ARC AND 
HARDY MAIDEN-HAIR FERN. 
wots is one of my favourite white 
Jematises, and it does well with me ona 
yrellis, and is pretty in a bronze pot with 
'ome of the hardy Maiden-hair Fern of 


Clematis Jeanne d@’ Arc, 


America, which does very well in a shady 
Both are very beautiful hardy 
plants, and they, as every good plant 
should, offer us good things for cutting for 


the house as well as adorning the garden | 


outdoors. 


Flower arrangements.—At exhibitions 
this year one notes with pleasure that 
there is a desire among the judges of table 











and the like decorations to see the same 


as simply arranged as possible by award- | 


ing the leading prizes to such. There was 


a time—not so long ago—when elaborate | 


centre-pieces were a leading feature and 
the flowers themselves played a secondary 


part. Not so to-day, and judges generally | 
are pointing the way to better things, 


where skill and taste shall have what is 





due. At the recent show of Sweet 
in London, where many competitors 


| their 
Peas 
took 
land tasty to a degree. ~The one colour 
employed was cream, with suitable foliage. 
I say suitable, for that used went well 
| with the flowers. Still, there are those 
who would have admired this design more 
| had leaves and tendrils of the Sweet Pea 
'been used instead.—H. S. 
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part, the winning table was simple | 


| OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LAYERING CARNATIONS. 
More Carnations are probably lost from 
| neglect to layer them at the proper time 
than from all other causes put together. 
It is most important that a fresh stock of 
all good garden Carnations be annually 
| obtained by the above process, as a young, 








with North American Matden-hatr Fern, tn Japanese basin. 


well-rooted layer planted early will stand 


severe weather that would kill an old 
plant, whose gouty, woody stems were 


| lying upon the surface of the soil exposed 
to all extremes of weather. Harly layer- 
'ing should be the rule, as the shoots put 
down in July are by the end of August 
well rooted, and can be planted out in 
September or left upon the plants till 
later, as they will gain in strength and 
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take no harm. 
till late in August, and there are some who 
layer much too late, the shoots do not root 
so readily or in such quantity, for Sep- 
tember is often characterised by heavy 
rains, and wetness is not conducive to the 
free-rooting of Carnation layers. If the 
soil is friable and comparatively dry, little 


water is needed after it is seen that the | 


shoots are recovering from the operation 
of cutting and pegging down. Nor is there 
any need for the mounds of soil which are 
often piled round Carnations that have 
been layered. 
light compost, and if at layering time the 
surface soil of the bed can be loosened and 


When layering is deferred | 


‘They root freely in a fresh, | 





results later on if the autumn be cold and 
wet. If, as advised, the operation were 
only carried out earlier and expeditiously 
to give the layers the full benefit of the 
Warm summer sun, plants would be 
strong, with great balls of roots, and we 
should hear little about winter losses, 
whether in the open air or in pots, for 
even when potted up, a weakly ill-rooted 
shoot cannot be expected to make a good 
plant. A. G. 


THE NEW ZEALAND FLAX IN BLOOM 
IN ESSEX. 

Tne illustration is from a photograph of 

Phormium tenax (New Zealand Flax) taken 


The New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) in flower. 


From a photograph in 
Kirby, Essex. 


is friable, only a little need be added, and 
after the shoot is cut and pegged down 
the merest covering suflices. I believe 
root action commences much sooner than 
when an inch or more of soil is placed 
upon the layer. I have left some quite 
uncovered, though pegged down very 


the fresh cut fully exposed to the scorch- 
ing sun, 
ing till the shoots are of suflicient length, 
strength, and solidity, but generally they 
will be found quite fit for layering by now, 
when an effort should be made to get 
them done as soon as possible, for the loss 
of a week or two then may haye disastrous 


| tuin a 
| bloom is deep red, with the tips of the 
firmly, and they rooted well enough, but, | 
of course, it is hardly advisable to leave | 


It is not wise to attempt layer- | 





Mr. L. Lloyad’s garden at 


in my garden in the extreme east of Essex, 
two miles from I’'rinton-on-Sea, the driest 
district of all England, with a rainfall of 
about 17 inches. The height of the bloom- 
stalk is 8 feet 2 inches, and the leaves at- 
length of 4 feet 9 inches. The 


petals créam-coloured inside. 

It is a pity this noble, hardy plant is not 
better known. At the back of an _ her- 
baceous border or rock garden, or at the 
junction of paths, it is most effective, 
winter or summer, 

No particular care has been taken in 
growing this plant, except that in very dry 
times it has been watered; and when I say 
watered I mean watered. It has not been 














———__» 


sprinkled at, but has had an _ honest 
2 gallons or 8 gallons at a time. 

Having some knowledge of this plant in 
Cornwall and Kerry, I think the specimen 
I have here in Wssex is notable, and I hope 
that many other amateurs may be induced 
to plant it. LLEWELYN Lioyp, M.A. 

The Yew Trees, Kirby, Essex. 




















NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Disqualifying perennials.—I entered for 
the ‘‘ best collection of perennials, nine yari 
ties ’’ in our village flower show the other day, 
and here are my nine :—(@nothera, Chrysanthe 
mum maximum Edward VII., Dahlias, Anchusa, 
Echinops Ritro, Hollyhocks, Galega, Phlox, 
and Solidago. I was told that Chrysanthemum 
Edward VII. is a greenhouse perennial, not 
hardy, and that Dahlias are certainly not 
perennials! As one raises Dahlias very often 
from seed and a great many people leave them 
in the ground all the winter, I do not know 
why they do not come under the heading of 
perennials, and should be glad to know — 
ASPHODEL. 


[Everything depends upon the wording 
of the schedule, and in such a case you 
should have sent us a copy of same or 
given the precise wording of the class to 
which you refer. If the words, ‘‘ Best 
collection of perennials, nine varieties,” 
only, were given, then you were justified in 
staging everything named in your letter, 
If, however, -*‘ Best collection of hardy 
perennials, nine varieties ’’* was asked for, 
you were not justified in staging Dahlias, 
and the exhibit would merit disqualifiea- 
tion. Chrysanthemum maximum King 
Kdward VII. is a strictly hardy perennial 
and was rightly included in- a class for 
perennials. Whoever told you that this 
“is.a greenhouse perennial, not hardy,’ 
and that ‘‘Dahlias are certainly not 
perennials,’? was displaying the grossest 
ignorance of such matters. Both Dahlias 
and Hollyhocks are strictly perennial and 
endure for years, the fact that they are 
propagated annually or biennially not- 
withstanding. At the same time we would 
say that if the words first. given in quota- 
tion marks represent the true rendering 
of the class in question they are exceed- 
ingly elastic and require amending. ] 

Canterbury Bells, etc.—I shall be much 
obliged if you will tell me whether Canterbury 
Bells, Sweet Williams, and Anchusa are to be 
relied on for flowering next summer? This is 


eth year, and they have done splendidly. 
HPC; 


[The Canterbury Bell must be regarded! 
as a’ biennial. Occasionally a few plants 
survive the flowering. but rarely do any 
good. The Sweet William and Anchusa 
are perennial, though the former provides 
the better display if treated as a biennial. 
The Anchusa, if you refer to A. italiea on 
its Dropmore form, is largely influenced 
by flowering and the severity of the winter 
following a good display of bloom. Th 
some instances and soils the plant dies out- 
right, in others it survives and gives a 
moderately good account of itself sub- 
sequently. Hence, the answer to your en- 
quiry ‘‘are these plants to be relied 6n 
for flowering next summer ”’ is practically 
in the negative. ] 

Hardy Fuchsias.—I find Fuchsias grow well 
here. Can you give me the names of six or 
seven of the better ones which will grow out- 


of-doors? Can you also tell me how and when 
to raise them from cuttings?—Torquay. 


[Among the best hardy Fuehsias are 
Americana elegans, conica, globosa, Mme. 


















Cornellison, Riccartoni, Elysée, Enfant 
Prodigue, gracilis, and Florian. Cuttings 


of the growing shoots may be struck now 
if dibbled into pots of sandy soil and 
placed in a frame kept close and shaded.] 


A dry time in the flower garden.—I was_ 
much interested in the article ‘‘A dry time in 
the flower garden ”’ and your recommendations 
for protection against drought. Af its com- 
mencement this summer my beds, in a dusty 
and stony soil, were soon parched, and it ap- 
peared almost hopeless to expect any flowers 
at all; but soon after a top-dressing of Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, kept damp, a considerable change 
took place, and the beds have for some time 
now been full of bloom.—A, E. W. 
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| ASTILBR. 

“virniN recent years a new zest has been 
\xiven to hardy plant gardening as a whole 
yind to waterside gardening in particular 
‘py the advent of an important hybrid race 
,£ Astilbes which promise well. They are 


hardy, of great vigour, free-flowering, and 


Astilbe Ceres. 





sent craze for novelty in the hardy plant 
garden, its coming cannot be long delayed. 
Such a set, too, would give us garden 
plants of a type distinct from the Arendsi 
hybrids, which approximate to ach other 
in flower-colour and much so in habit of 
growth. Of these, of course, it may be 


adapted to the purposes indicated above, | justly urged that they serve two purposes, 





From a photograph in the gardens at Gunnersbury 


House, Acton. 


while affording a new touch of colour to 
streamside, lake, or pond. Happily, too, 
for the most part, the colours are delicate, 
not of that garisu or overpowering eharac- 
ter which is likely to eclipse a" else at the 
water side, where we are inciined to look 
rather for restfulness and repose. Indeed, 
if one were inclined to criticise it would 
be from the point of view of colour alone, 
not its delicacy or charm, but that degree 


of nearness the one to the other in this} 
respect which, even in these early days of | 


the race, renders a selection of the. best 
somewhat of a necessity. Obviously these 
too much alike varieties are the result of 
cross-breeding within a limited colour 
range and which time and future genera- 
tions will probably correct. Those to 
which the above remark more closely ap- 
plies have. doubtless chiefly resulted from 
A. chinensis crossed with white-flowered 
sorts, and we have yet to see what the 
recently-introduced A. Davidi will 
when wedded to the more delicate shades 
of the modern hybrid race. Personally, 
while seeing and admitting the value of 
A. Davidi to the plant breeder, the colour 
of its flowers, most nearly approached, 
perhaps, among perennials by the Willow 


Herb (Lythrum), never appealed to me. | 


There was, to me, the dingy crudeness of 
faded magenta, and the latter was bad 
enough without the former. Worked, 
however, in conjunction with others, it 
would be possible to delete all crudeness, 
and, while increasing flower colour as a 
whole, also provide plants of a more dis- 
tinctive habit of growth. For example, 
the crossing of A. Davidi with A. grandis 
and A. Thunbergi should result in a dis- 


tinct set that would be invaluable for bold | 


grouping at the water side. or in other 


places where moist and rich soils abound. | 


Such a set is not only possible, but highly 
probable, and in any case, with the pre- 


| the forcing department and 
|earden, though perhaps their true home, 


give | 


the flower 
that in which they would give of their 
pest colour effects, would be the open air. 
During recent. years we have been accus- 
tomed to see groups of them at the sum- 
mer show at Holland Park, and _ their 


| superiority over others forced or retarded 


was unmistakable. Just what the actual 
garden yalue of the varying forms might 
be can only be determined by a side-by- 
side comparison in the garden, and they 
are worthy of this to those who seek to 
have the best. In any cuse I feel sure, 
while some may appeal more strongly than 
ethers, that none will disappoint, the 
peauty of their delicate colouring would 
alone prevent this. So much, then, for 
the comparative values of a great modern 
race, a race of which, as yet, we have but 
the beginnings and whose greater wealth 
las yet to come. The following are 
among the more distinct. 

A: curineNsis.—This has erect, graceful 
spikes of pink and white flowers. The 
plant is rather spare-habited. In all pro- 
bability this species has played a not un- 
important part as one of the parents of 
the modern race. It received a first-class 
certifieate in 1896. 

A. ce. Davipt.—Introduced by the Messrs. 
Veiteh from Western China, this strong- 
growing herbaceous perennial received a 
first-class certificate from the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1902. The species 
attains 6 feet or so high, somewhat erect, 
and spare-habited. The flowers are vari- 
ously described as ‘* deep rose-pink,”’ 
‘‘ vjolet-crimson,’’? and ‘‘ reddish-purple.”’ 
It is very distinct. 

A. GRANDIS.—Also of Chinese origin, this 
plant is of noble aspect and ornamental 
withal. The white flowers are borne in 
erect panicles on hoary stems which attain 





( feet or more high, the flowering panicles 


7 


| In 








often 24 feet long. The bi-pinnate radical 
leaves are also of this length, and, spread- 
ing laterally, give the species a fine pre- 


sence. A grand plant near moisture. 
Award of merit, 1905. 

A. ARENDSI, HYBRIDS.—Of these Ceres 
(here figured) is one of the most im- 
portant, as it is also one of the more 


distinct in colour, which is of rosy hue. 
Height 3 feet. Pink Pearl and Salmon 
Queen, with descriptive colour names, are 
also good; while Venus, rosy-pink, and 
Vesta, after the style of Ceres, are also 
worthy of note. Cream Pearl, Peach Blos- 
som, and Queen Alexandra, the last with 
reddish stems, are others of merit, the 
two last-named of more compact habit. 
the white-flowered class of similar 
habit with the above are Silver Sheaf and 


Snow Plume. These are varieties of the 
highest importance, the plants reaching 
2 feet high and of great vigour. 


CULTIVATION.—This is of the simplest, 
the plants requiring a deep bed of rich, 
cool, moist soil. The bolder-growing sorts 
A. grandis are best near water, where 
fuller moisture would be assured. One 
and all respond freely to a generous treat- 
ment, so that the cultivator need have no 
misgivings on the point. The spreading 
tufts of the Arendsi forms, and their near 
allies require abundant room for develop- 
ment and should be planted 24 feet or 
53 feet apart. EK. H. JENKINS. 


as 





Passion Flower.—Can you inform me where 
I may obtain the story of the Passion Flower 
which describes its various parts and what 
they represent?—(REv.) J. BROWN. 

[The name was applied from the 
resemblance afforded by the parts of the 
plant to the instruments of our Lord’s 
Passion and its attendant circumstances. 
Thus the three nails are represented by 
the stigmas, the five anthers indicate the 
five wounds: the rays of glory, or some 
say the crown of thorns, are represented 
by the rays of the corona ; the ten parts of 
the perianth represent the apostles, two 
of them absent; and the hands of His 
persecutors are seen ‘in the digitate leaves 
of the plant and the in the 
tendrils. ] 

Phormium tenax (the New Zealand Flax).— 


This flowers freely in many parts of Scotland, 
and I know a number of plants which bloom 


scourges 


every year after being. established. Many 
plants are being raised in Scottish gardens 
| from home-saved _ seeds, and should the 


attempt to make the fibre a commercial com- 
modity be at all successful it is probable that 
it will be done by means of home-raised 
seedlings, although these take a considerable 





Astilbe chinensis. 


time to attain suitable dimensions for com- 
mercial purposes.—S. ARNOTT. 

Tufted Pansy Pencaitland.—Although this 
has been in cultivation for many years, it is 
still worth growing. Of the true tufted habit, 
Pencaitland is dwarf and very free-flowering, 
and remains in good condition for an excep- 
tionally long time. The blooms are white, but 
on the lower petal is a suffusion of yellow in 
the neighbourhood of the eye, a fact which is 
by some considered a drawback in an other- 
wise useful Tufted Pansy.— KIRK, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


BAMBOOS IN THE CONSERVATORY. 
THERE is a greater demand than was 
formerly the case for large ornamental 
plants for furnishing ball-rooms and 
corridors. Palms are always required, 
and Kentias are specially good and last- 
ing. s3ambusa gracilis, when it has 
attained size, is also useful; it is easily 
grown, and when the plants are large they 
are easily split up and soon grow into use- 
ful specimens. samboos are not so last- 
ing as Palms, as they suffer when exposed 
to gas in a close room, but soon recover 


when brought back to a close, shady 
house. I find these and Palms do best in 
tubs. Plants of the broad-leaved Silver 


Juonymus, when trained as pyramids or 
Standards, are very useful, as they can 
soon be run up to 5 feet or 6 feet high, 
and the Australian Draesnas are useful 
for the same work. When the glass erec- 
tions include a roomy stove or warm- 
house there are many things to be had, 
although plants from a warm-house are 
not so useful in winter. These will include 
brightly-coloured Dracenas, Crotons, and 
Caladiums in summer. Most of these 
require some exposure to give colour. 
Still, in very bright weather a thin shade 
is necessary in the middle of the day wlien 
very hot. In growing Caladiums to get 
Strong, hardy foliage I have found it an 
advantage to add loam and old cow- 
manure to the compost. It gives harder, 
stronger, and more lasting foliage. 
LO Bas i 





CLEMATIS INDIVISA. 
THis New Zealand variety of the Virgin’s 
Bower does not appear to be sufficiently 
known nor is it cultivated to such an ex- 
tent as its merits deserve. For a cool 
house from which the frost is just ex- 
cluded it is a most Suitable climbing 
Plant. It can be adapted to various pur- 
poses to suit each respective case. For 
instance, if a large space of bare wall in 
either a greenhouse or conservatory has 
to be covered, and that as speedily as pos- 
Sible, then this Clematis is well suited as 
one of the plants for the purpose. It is 
well adapted also for training over wire 
arches of an ornamental character, also 
for running up the rafters or columns in 
large houses, In whatever position it is 
grown the young shoots should have a fair 
amount of freedom. When covering a 
wall, for instance, as soon as the main 
shoots have reached their proper limits, 
then let the lateral growths hang down as 
a4 drapery; this will check over-vigorous 
shoots from gaining the ascendancy. Upon 
arches the same plan should be carried 
out, and again when training up rafters. 
Not only is the srowth itself rendered 
much more ornamental, but the appear- 
ance when in flower is greatly enhanced. 
When trained Closely a large number of 











the blossoms must be hidden, or so 
crowded together as to Spoil the effect as 
well as. the lasting properties of the 
flowers by the accumulation of moisture. 
Close training is also a greater encourage- 
ment to insect pests, with the greater diffi- 
culty of reaching them in the process of 
extermination. If any 

PRUNING is necessary it should be done 
immediately the plant is out of bloom, 
and never during its period of growth. If 
anything at such times is really found 
necessary in this way it should merely 
be a thinning process where the shoots are 
too thick, removing those that are the 
least likely to produce flowers later on. 

CULTURE.—This Clematis cannot in any 
Sense be considered a difficult plant to 
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cultivate. Fibrous loam, with some well- 
decomposed leaf-soil, would suit it well, 
only using peat when the latter is of poor 
quality. Planting out is preferable to 
growing in pots or boxes, for the greater 
the freedom the roots have the better will 
be the ultimate results. Whilst in flower 
and during growth the supply of water 
should be liberal, but if a late growth in 
the autumn is apparent, then withhold the 
water as a check to the same, such wood 
not having any chance to become well 
ripened. Although this Clematis is seen 
at its best as a climber, it does not follow 
that it is not adapted to pot culture, as on 
several occasions at the spring meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society fine 
specimens grown in this way have been 
shown. It must not be confounded with 
another kind known by the varietal name 
of C. indivisa lobata, which differs slightly 
in its foliage, but more so in its shyness of 
flowering, being sometimes disappointing 
in this respect as compared with the type. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Seed sowing.—Will you please inform me if 
the 


following plants can be grown from 
seeds sown now for flowering early next 
year. They would be sown in pans in a 
cold greenhouse :—Carnations (perpetual- 


flowering), Auriculas, Cyclamen, and Primula. 
If now is the correct time to sow the seeds, will 
they require heat during the winter, and will 
the same temperature do for them all? Is it 


} necessary to take any precautions to retard 


growth during the winter or will this auto- 
matically happen? I propose to buy the best 
and most expensive seeds and should like to 
start correctly with a good chance of success. 
Any information you can give me would be 
greatly appreciated.—W. S. W. 

[It is much too late ‘now’ to sow the 
seeds of Carnation, Auricula, Cyclamen, 
and Primula ‘for flowering early next 
year.” The Carnation requires a whole 
year at least, Auricula probably two 
years, Cyclamen about eighteen months, 
and Primula, assuming that P. sinensis is 
intended, nine or ten months, all with the 
best cultural conditions. All save the 
Auricula, which is quite hardy, would be 
best raised in a greenhouse, and would re- 
quire cool greenhouse treatment throtgh- 
out. A much better time for the seed- 
sowing, and for securing the results 
named, would be January and February 
for the first three, and for the Primula 
April or May. In the raising of such 
plants from seeds it is essential that they 
be kept growing steadily to the flowering 
period; no retarding would be required, 
though of necessity a slower development 
would be experienced throughout the 
winter. Specialists of the Cyclamen would 
sow the seeds of these plants in August, 
1914, to insure a flowering during the 
winter of 1915-16, a steady continuous 
growth being maintained the whole time. 
Auricula seed, if not quite fresh, might 
remain a whole year without vegetating, 
while freshly-ripened seeds may germinate 
Within a month.] 

Growing Schizanthus.—In potting Schizan- 
thus for greenhouse treatment how many 


plants should be put into blooming pots of 
5-inch and 6-inch diameter?—T. H. T. 


[The different garden varieties of 
Schizanthus are now universally grown 
for greenhouse decoration, and in order 
to have good flowering examples in early 
spring the seed should be sown in the first 
half of September, as this will allow of 
the young plants becoming well-established 





before winter. A mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand forms a very suitable 
compost in which to-sow the seed. 
Whether pots or pans are used, care must 
be taken not to sow the seed too thickly, 
ctherwise the young plants will become 
drawn, whereas the main object aimed at 
through all stages of growth should be to 
keep them-as stout and sturdy as possible. 
When sufficiently advanced they should be 
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potted off singly, using the same kind of 
compost as before. Ordinary thumb-pots 
will suit them then. Directly the roots 
have taken possession of the new soil the 
plants should be given a good, light posi- 
tion in a cool greenhouse—that is to say, 
u structure that is kept safe from frost, 
but at the same time neyer allowed to get 
too warm, and where plenty of air is given. 
If shifted into 4-inch pots the young plants 
may be allowed to pass the winter therein. 
Then, about the end of February, they 
may be shifted into 6-inch or 7-inch pots, 
in which they will flower.. Some of them 
will need stopping once or twice when 
growing, in order to ensure good, bushy 
plants, but in others this is not necessary, 
In order to prevent them becoming drawn 
the plants should, after repotting, have 
plenty of room, and as the pots get filled 
With roots an occasional stimulant should 
be given. ] 

The Cape Bladder Senna (Sutherlandia 
frutescens).—This is an interesting and 
showy flowering shrub, and in common 
With most natives of South Africa 
requires the protection of a greenhouse 
during the winter months. It is of a 
rather upright habit of growth, and will 
flower freely when from 8 feet to 4 feet 
in height. From the pinnate character of 
the foliage ithas a light and elegant effect, 
and the searlet flowers, each about 
1} inches in length, and borne in droop- 
ing racemes, make a goodly show during 
the summer months. The general aspect 
of the plant when in bloom very much re- 
minds one of Clianthus puniceus. The 
popular name of Cape Bladder Senna is 
derived from the fact that the flowers are 
succeeded by inflated seed-pods, some- 
what after the manner of the Bladder 
Senna itself. While this Sutherlandia is 
well suited for the embellishment of the 
greenhouse it is also very effective when 
planted out during the summer months. It 
may often be seen as a dot plant in the 
London parks, under which conditions its’ 
pretty pinnate leaves and profusion of 
blossoms render it very striking. When 
exposed to full sun out-of-doors the 
flowers are of a brighter colour than when 
they develop under glass. This Suther- 
landia ripens seeds, from which young 
plants that will flower in a year from the 
sowing of the seed may be raised, while it 





















ean also be struck from euttings.— 
Ke ReeWe 

Cyclamens. — The. earliest batch of 
plants has made _— splendid progress 


since they were potted, and not only are 
the pots well filled with roots but each 
plant has its full complement of leaves, 
without which a full yield of flowers later 
may be looked for in vain. They are now | 
being assisted with weak liquid manure 
and Clay’s Fertiliser, the latter applied in” 
alternate weeks. To prevent possible 
attacks of thrip the house is occasionally 
vapourised, and during hot weather the 
ashes on the stages on which the plants 
are standing are kept saturated with 
moisture, a condition the plants greatly 
appreciate. Shading will be continued for 
some little time yet. It is hoped that the 
plants will be in their flowering quarters 
not later than mid-September. Before 
being moved in, the structure will be 
thoroughly cleansed. Although rather 
early for sowing, the necessary quantity ~ 
of seed of the best varieties will now be 
purchased. Cyclamens of the Giant strain 
can now be had in such a variety of 
beautiful colours that it is difficult to give 
a selection. The following should, how- 
ever, always be grown—crimson, crimson 
and white, cherry red, rich salmon, white, 
etc. The seed is sown in rather shallow 
pans and in a house where an equable 
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temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs. is 
maintained.—A. 


Freesias.—Many who take up the culture of 
Freesias overlook one important point—viz., 
that it is necessary to plant the bulbs in 
in order to give them a 
long season of growth. Too often the matter 
is overlooked until November, when it is im- 
make up for lost time. Pushing 
them on in heat before root growth has taken 
place will not relp matters. They must be- 
come established before being introduced into 
Those who propose to grow Freesias, 
should lose no time.in procuring 
in loam and leaf-mould 


bulbs, potting them 
One or two pots in a 


with sharp sand added. 


‘ereenhouse will fill the place with fragrance, 


whilst for bringing into the home they are 
charming. They are best in a cold frame until 
jt is time to transfer them to the greenhouse.— 
W OODBASTWICK. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


CARRIAGH LICENCES. 


WouLtp you kindly give me some information 
on the subject of trap or carriage licences? I 
have two traps, one a two-wheeled horse market 
trap, and the other a two-wheeled pony Ralli 
trap. Would it be legal to use either for 
pleasure with one licence, provided I use only 
one at a time?—W. HOLLow. 


[I will answer your question fully be- 
cause it is one that probably affects a 


large number of other readers of this 
paper. very carriage which has less 


than four wheels requires a 15s. licence. 
A earriage with four or more wheels 
adapted to be drawn by only one horse 
requires a £1 1s. licence; a carriage which 
has four wheels and is adapted to be 
drawn by two or more horses requires a 
£2 2s. licence. The following is the 
statutory definition of a carriage :— 

“ Carriage’? means and includes any 
carriage (except a hackney car- 
riage) drawn by a horse or mule, or 
horses or mules, or drawn or pro- 
pelled upon a road or tramway, or 
elsewhere than’ upon a railway, by 
steam or electricity, or any other 
mechanical power, but shall not in- 
elude a wagon, cart, or other such 
vehicle which is constructed or 
adapted for use, and is used, solely 
for the conveyance of any goods or 
burden in the course of trade or hus- 
bandry, and whereon the Christian 
name and surname, and place of 
abode, or place of business of the 
person, or the name or style and prin- 
cipal, or only place of business of the 
company or firm keeping the same, 
shall be visibly and legibly painted in 
letters of not less. than 1 inch in 
length. 

There are, however, certain exemptions, 
and licences are not required (infer alia) 
in the following cases, these being the 
exemptions which concern you and other 
readers of this paper :— 

1. For farm wagons or farm carts duly in- 
scribed, used on Sunday, Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, or any day of Public Fast or Thanks- 
giving to take the owner or his family to or 
from any place of Divine worship. 

For any carriage used without payment 
for the conveyance of electors to or from the 
poll at municipal, County Council, or Parlia- 
mentary elections, and not otherwise used dur- 
ing the year. 

In addition to these conditions the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue do not re- 
quire a licence to be taken out for (a) 
carriages kept but not used at any time 
within the year; (6) farm or trade carts 
lent to carry passengers (not the owner or 
his family) gratuitously on special occa- 
sions or holidays. 

Farm and trade carts, although duly in- 
scribed, become liable to duty if used to 
carry the owner or any member of his 
family at any time except when conveying 
goods or burden, or going for or returning 
from conveying goodS or burden in the 
ordinary course of husbandry or trade. 


BARRISTER. ] 
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FRUIT. 


THE CRACKING OF MELONS 
Exurpirors of Melons are, at times, 
chagrined to find that, just previously to 
a show, an exceptionally fine fruit has de- 
veloped a nasty crack in the skin, this, of 
course, rendering it useless for the show 
bench. While in the case of certain thin- 
skinned varieties it is impossible to pre- 
vent this, yet in some instances there is 
little doubt that cracking can be avoided. 
Errors in judgment in connection with 
watering are apt to result in this state of 
affairs, and when the crop has set well it 
is advisable to give no more water than is 
absolutely needful. Sometimes, when 
moisture is withheld from finishing fruits, 
it becomes obvious that ripening is not 
going to be entirely satisfactory. In such 
a case when water is re-applied lavishly, 
the fruits, already full of juice, cannot 
assimilate the superfluous moisture, and, 
as a result, the skin cracks. Another 
vause of cracking is found in permitting : 
eurrent of cold air to pass over the ripen- 
ing Melon, this making the skin liable to 
give way at the weakest point—generally 
in the neighbourhood of the eye, that is, 
the point of the fruit. Experienced ex- 
hibitors agree that to finish Melons pro- 
perly, and without cracking, it is 
necessary, from start to finish, to keep not 
only the soil, but the atmosphere as well, 
in a suitable state of humidity. This can 
only be guaged by experience and experi- 
ment, and if the air is kept dry while the 
roots are given. moisture, or vice versd, it 
is almost certain that some at least, and 
probably the finest, of the fruits will crack. 
It is, however, a matter of common know- 
ledge that a eracked Melon is almost in- 
variably of superior flavour, and, so far, 
is to be preferred to a perfect fruit of an 
insipid quality. Key BE 





PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 


I proposps to make a new Strawberry bed. 
Please give me full instructions how to make 
it? Would you advise my getting new plants, 
or can I use my own runners from Royal 
Sovereign? When should runners be taken 
and how treated?—A. M. M. 


[The best time to plant Strawberries is 
as early as possible in August, or directly 
the layered runners become well rooted. 
The kind of soil best suited to the Straw- 
berry is that of a rather heavy, loamy 
nature. Most all kinds of soils can, how- 
ever, be rendered suitable, either by the 
addition of correctives, such as old lime 
rubbish, plaster, wood-ashes, or burnt 
refuse, when they are heavy and reten- 
tive; and a dressing of marl (dried clay), 
or some heavy loam, when of a light, 
porous description. Well - decomposed 
stable-manure is best suited for the 
former class of soils, and that from cow- 
sheds for the latter. If the soil is such as 
has been in cultivation for the growing of 
vegetables for some years, a manuring, 
and, if necessary, an application of one of 
the ingredients named suited to the case, 
with a digging, is all the preparation that 
is required. If not hitherto cultivated, or 
if out of cultivation for some time, the 
site for the bed must be double-dug or 
bastard-trenched. In this case the lower 
spit or layer of soil must be treated in a 
similar manner to the top one, both in re- 





gard to manure and, if required, the 
application of one or other of the 


ingredients specified above. The site for 
the bed should be in the open, free from 
shade, and sloping, or at any rate facing, 
towards the sun. The distance to leave 
between plant and plant is 18 inches, and 
between the rows 2 feet. If sufficient 
space is available another 6 inches may 
with advantage be allowed in the case of 
the variety you allude to, but splendid 





crops of fruit are grown with the plants 
standing at the distances first named. You 
will find an article dealing with the layer- 
ing of Strawberries in our issue of July 
1ith of this year. If your plants are not 
what is known as ‘‘blind’’—i.e., do not 
flower—then you may safely use the 
layers from such, and the sooner you have 
them layered and planted the better will 
be the prospects of a crop next year. You 
will find an article dealing with the sub- 
ject under the heading ‘‘ New Strawberry 
3eds’’ in the issue of August 8th (p. 540). 





STRAWBERRIES FOR POTS. 
THE layered runners having become suf- 
ficiently rooted to warrant their severance 
from the parent plants, the number re- 
quired for pots will be selected and stood 
close together for a few days near to the 
potting shed. Here they will receive 
every attention in regard to watering, and 
in the meantime preparations for the 
potting will be going forward. The pots 
are well washed inside and out, they are 
efficiently but not over-drained, clean 
erocks, which are dusted with soot before 
being covered with a few pieces of turfy 
loam, being used. The compost con- 
sists of good turfy loam well chopped to 
pieces, to every three barrow-loads of 
which one of spent Mushroom-bed manure 
and half a peck of bone-meal are added. 
The required quantity is mixed and 
allowed to lie in a heap for a few days 
before being used. Firm potting is 
insisted on, rammers being used to ensure 
the necessary degree of solidity, and as 
the plants are passed out of the shed they 
are stood with the rims touching each 
other for a week or two in full sun on a 
hard base, well coated with cinder-ashes 
to prevent the ingress of worms. The 
balls’ being thoroughly moist at the time 
of potting, water is not required at the 
roots for a few days, but they are, 
instead, thoroughly syringed three or four 
times daily. When it can be seen that the 
plants are commencing to grow freely they 
are rearranged, each being placed far 
enough apart for air to circulate between 
them.- So that they may be conveniently 
watered, etc., they are arranged in beds. 
As the after success depends so largely on 
the attention the plants receive while 
making their growth, the watering and 
other incidental details are entrusted to a 
competent person. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Peaches failing.—I have had a good crop of 
fair-sized Peaches on a tree on my house wall, 
which faces south-west, and on examining 
them lately I found that nearly every one of 
them had a hole at the stalk end, and on 
opening the fruit that each one was full of 
earwigs, which seem to have laid their eggs in 
the centres. None of the Peaches have stones, 
but only the kernels inside, but, notwithstand- 
ing, they have all grown to a good size and 
had started colouring. Can you explain to me 
how earwigs get to the centres of the fruit? 
It seems a mystery to me. Is there any 
special remedy for preventing them? Evidently 
the earwigs find their way at night-time, as I 
have never seen one near the tree in the day- 
light.—F. R. ENGELBACH. 


[Imperfect stoning and subsequent 
splitting of the fruit are due to unsuitable 
soil either 1 foot to 18 inches from the 
surface in which the fibrous roots would 
be growing, or lower in a bad sub-soil, and 
might come either from poorness and dry- 
ness or a water-logged base. If the latter, 
see to it that the water can get away, and 
place a layer of rubble or broken brick 
some 18 inches below the surface. In 
either case we should advise you to re- 
move the greater part of the soil, say, a 
yard all round the tree, after the leaves 


have dropped, and substitute a few 
barrow-loads of good loam to which a 
little rough mortar rubbish has been 


added. Good Peaches and Nectarines can 
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be grown outside in HEngland, but they 
must have a little special soil and atten- 
tion. The splitting of the fruit would 
naturally enable the earwigs to find their 
way into the interior, although we have 
known them work their way well into 
the flesh after it has been tapped; indeed 
they will tap it as soon as it shows the 
least sign of softening. The life history 
of the insect is a bit mysterious. There is 
no doubt they migrate in large numbers, 
and the only way to cope with them in dis- 


tricts where they are troublesome is to 
anticipate the attack. Slip lengths of 
hollow Bean-stalks, Arundo Donax, or 


anything else of similar nature, among the 
branches of the tree fairly early in the 
season, when the fruit is about half size, 
and examine traps every morning. The 
insect being winged and migratory, it fol- 
lows that it is difficult to deal with in any 
other way. You might, however, see that 
any holes in the wall are closed, and at 
the end of the season pour a few cans of 
boiling water along close up at the base. 
Myriads of eggs are thereby destroyed.] 

Apple Kerry Pippin.—This early variety 
is fruiting freely here this season. Had 
ic not been that the fruit was thinned 
some time ago the branches would have 
broken down under the weight. It is a 
mistake to allow young trees to ca rry too 
heavy a crop, as this not only checks their 
growth, but often, with the free-bearing 
varieties, causes the branches to assume 
an unnatural habit, and by the time the 
trees ought to be in a good bearing con- 
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Another very fine winter 
variety is Golden Ball, an ideal Turnip 
It is 
of a deep rich golden colour, and keeps 
well. Many years ago the old Orange Jelly 
was the one mostly grown, but though very 








lent quality. 


both as regards shape and quality. 


hardy it is not so good as Golden Ball. 
Yellow Malta is also a good hardy yellow- 
fleshed variety. OTS 





TOMATOES FOR WINTER. 
(REPLY TO ‘‘ ANXxIOUS.’’) 


THE chief cause of failure is the lack of 


sunlight during the dull days of winter. 
The only way of securing good fruits at 
this time is by getting a good set in the 
early autumn. Grow the plants in pots, 
as when planted out, and with no fruit 
set in the early stages of the plant’s exist- 


ence, a gross growth ensues, which is 
sreatly exaggerated by the increased 
temperature and the small amount of 


ventilation that it is possible to give at 
the time. Another important item is the 


choice of variety, some kinds being bad 
setters during winter. 


CULTURE.—Sow seeds about the middle 


of August, and get the plants. into 5-inch 
pots as soon as possible, and pot very 
firmly. 
lime should be added freely to the soil 
used in potting, this assisting a firmness 
of stem so very essential to these plants in 
winter. 
plants 
middle of October or even earlier should 
they appear to require it. 


Bone-meal or superphosphate of 


Use every endeavour to get the 
into their fruiting-pots by the 


By the first of 


dition they are spoiled. Thinning should | October the plants should be safely 
be severe for the first three or four years | housed and in a night temperature of 
after planting, by which time, if the trees | 99 degs. Nine-inch or 10-inch pots will be 


have been well looked after, they will be 
strong enough to carry a crop.—H. GC. P 
Gloucester. 
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VEGETABLES. 


YELLOW-FLESHED TURNIPS 
WINTER USE. 
DurinG this month, and in the south as 
late as the first week in September, Tur- 
nips may be sown for a winter supply. I 
would advise a trial of the yellow-fleshed 
varieties, as these are, I consider, better 
as regards quality than the white varie- 
ties. In the north this advice would not 
be necessary, as few white Turnips are 
grown, but it is quite the reverse in the 
south. It is best to sow sufficiently late to 
avoid coarseness, but so that there is time 
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flowers showing. 


Ss 


flowers, and thus endeavour to secure 
good set. 


large enough to fruit the plants in, and 
when potting leave at least 2 inches at the 
top for future top-dressings. 
this final shift let the ball of 


In giving 
soil be 
noderately dry. This will permit the free 
ise of the potting-stick to make the fresh 


soil quite firm, but on no account use the 
stick over the ball of roots. 
stem at this potting, but simply cover the 


Do not bury the 


Id ball. If you have a span-house the 
Wants may stand nearly pot thick. At 
his time you should have good bunches of 
These, if strong, may 


et their fruits, if you assist by a gentle 


tapping of the stem or the truss about 
mid-day, when any flowers are well 
open; if not, you must fertilise the 


a 
If you can get three or four 


i ee : fruits set on the first buneh this will 
to secure roots of Sufficient size for keep- greatly assist to modify grossness of 
ing. Roots as large as a cricket-ball will growth. If you do not get the first bunch 


be a useful size, as large, coarse roots are 
bad keepers and useless from a flavour 
point of view. 'The yellow-fleshed Turnips 
are hardier and, I think, much sweeter. 
No matter what variety is grown it well 
repays to thoroughly cultivate the soil, and 
in well drained land I have never found 
the winter crop hurt by early frosts; in- 
deed, if sown late, the roots will £0 
through the winter unless very severe. I 
have in December pulled the largest and 
placed them in a cool, frost-proof store, 
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r 
n 
a 
a 
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a 
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Will be needed, and presently add an inch 


o set any fruits, keep the plants almost 


dry, giving only sufficient water at the 


oot to prevent flagging, and endeavour to 
laintain a moderately dry, warm 
tmosphere, a maximum of 60 degs. being 
mple. With fruit set, more root moisture 


f good material as a top-dressing, which 
Iso make firm, 

If, during mid-winter, the plants refuse 
» set their flowers, or even to grow much 





’ 


: : both of which are highly probable - 

and if a little earth is drawn up to those ary i Sal : vet 

mene. ae te os. anes seep | COUrase a general dryness of the 
left in their growing quarters they keep Pea : ea 

at BARS es _| atmosphere, and when Sunny open the 

well, and, in addition, will in the early ventilators freely You iad RISO with 
spring produce a good supply of tops. J Asa “in fay ed ys 


do not think there is any better fertiliser 
than soot or wood-ashes, both of which 
are preferable to heavy manure dressings, 
and can be given a short time in advance 
of sowing and well raked into the surface. 

VARIETIES are numerous. One of the 
earliest is Sutton’s Six Weeks, a round 
root with pale leaves and good yellow 
flesh and one of the earliest to mature. 
Yor keeping I prefer Yellow Perfection, a | 
splendid winter Turnip, with a short top, 
the flesh rich golden yellow, and of excel- | 
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advantage 


season these 
ordinary dwa 
ing pods 
they ma 


climbing y 
The treatm 


make a second sowing about 
1ree weeks later, treating the plants in 
le same way as advised above. Train the 
lants near to the glass, and admit all 


possible light by keeping the glass clean. 


—— 


Climbing French Beans.—In a hot, dry 
prove their superiority over the 
rf kinds as they continue produc- 
long after the others, however well 
y be watered, mulched, and syringed, 
re over, The introduction of an extra early 
ariety would prove a great boon. 
ent needed is precisely the same as 
Runners.—G. P. K. 


r Searlet 


D. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Strawberry planting.—A number equ: 
to one-third of the total quantity grow! 
is grubbed each year and a similar nun 
ber planted. The plants for this purpos 
are selected from those remaining oye! 
after those required for pots have bee 
picked out. The earlier these pot-layere: 
runners are planted, once they are wel 
rooted, the greater is the reward in th. 
shape of a crop ‘of fruit the followin; 
season. Early planting, provided strong 
rooted runners are employed, means th¢ 
gain of a season, because if planting is 
deferred till later in the autumn, and th: 
plants have not been prepared in the 
manner mentioned, they will then yield 
little or no fruit. Plants layered earl) 
and got out as quickly as circumstances 
permit afterwards, always yield a good 
crop of large and handsome fruits the 
first year, Here Strawberries follow 
early Potatoes as a rule, and the ground 
being well manured and worked for this 
crop no further preparation beyond the 
levelling of the soil is required. When 
Strawberries have to succeed other crops 
than the above the plots are cleared, 
manured, and dug so that planting is not) 
delayed. A fairly heavy, loamy soil suits’ 
Strawberries best, and on such a soil the | 
plants feel the effects of heat and | 
drought much less than where the Staple | 
is of a lighter nature. Good rotten stable- 
manure is best suited for the first-men- 
tioned class of soil, put farmyard 
manure, when it contains a large propor- 
tion of cow-dung, is best for light and 
sandy soils. When it can -be spared a. 
heavy dressing of loam dug in with the 
manure renders the latter more retentive. 
When possible an interval of a few days | 
is allowed to elapse between the digging, 
etc., and planting, but if no digging has to 
be done planting is proceeded with 
directly the plots are vacant. The plants 
to afford the earliest gatherings are 
given the warmest positions. For main- 
crop they are set out quite in the open, 
and for late supply in a north border. 
Planting is done with the trowel and the 
soil made very firm round the plants: A 
good watering follows, and the question 
of mulching j y the prevailing 


is decided b 
weather conditions. The soil having been 





















































































































Llanting of beds and bo 
mate made of the number of plants that 


scheme of planting 
ordinary purposes, 


so recently moistened to a considerable 
depth by rain, the probability is that it 
will be quite unnecessary this season. 
The distances at which the plants are set 
out are 18 inches between the plants and 
~ feet between the rows. 

Flower garden.—BHverything in this de- 
partment is now beginning to look its best. 
To keep things in order and as attractive 
as possible constant supervision is re- 
quired. Routine matters such as relieving 
plants of decaying foliage and flowers, 
stirring the ‘soil where possible both to 
aerate and give it a fresh appearance, 
keeping verges neatly clipped, and walks 
swept and rolled all require attention. 
Owing to the great heat, lawns have been 
badly infested with bents. Lawn-mowers, 
unfortunately, will not cut these, so they 
have had to be got rid of by using scythes, 
hooks, or sickles and shears They are a 
great eyesore on lawns and should not on 
ony account be left to become a disfigure- 
ment. Rough Grass in the wild garden 
will now receive another and final mow- 
ing. Notes are at this period taken with 
regard to the future a rrangement and 
rders and an esti- 


vill be required for carrying out any new 
as Well as those for 


Although too soon to 
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mmence propagating, advantage will be 
ken of wet days and any spare time to 
‘lepare suitable compost and to get the 
Ixes, pans, etc,, used for the purpose, 
yied in readiness. 





/gorder Carnations.—These have been a 
leat success in every way. The last of 
will be 


ye blooms having faded, layering 
me. When rooted the layers are potted 
to 60-sized pots and placed in a cold pit 

stand over the winter. This method 
ves far better results than lifting and 
eeeing them direct into their flowering 
‘aarters in autumn, as so many die off 
yaring the winter, especially when the 
_tter is mild and damp. 


| Early-flowering Chrysanthemums have 
ade so much growth that stakes are now 


} 


i 


yield 
September and October. 


factory growth, are being assisted with 
weak doses of liquid manure. 
are now standing together on a stage ina 
house the south side of which is given up 
to Melons. 


see this fine old plant well shown at 
Holland Park. 


of the top portions of the stems May now 
be put in. 
should be put into a 60-sized pot, placing 
sand at the base of each and watering to 
settle them. 
shady shelf and watered no more than is 


Roses.—As soon as the pillar Roses have 
finished flowering many of the old growths 
should be entirely removed. The current 
season’s growths should be kept fairly 
thin so that those which remain may be- 
come well ripened. The growths which 
are preserved should be loosely tied to the 
pillars to prevent injury by winds. A 
mulching of manure and copious watering 
during dry: weather will be beneficial at 
this season. Remove the faded flowers of 
H.P. and Tea varieties and cut back any 
shoots of undue length to the level of the 
other growths. 

Pentstemons are admirable subjects for 
providing blocks of colour over a long 
period, whether grown separately in beds 
and borders or in patches in the mixed 
flower border. ‘Chey are very satisfactory 


a nice sprinkling of flowers in 


Calanthes, which have made very satis: 


The plants 


Crassula coccinea.—It was pleasing to 


The flowering season be- 
ng past and the growths ripened, cuttings 


Irom four to five of these 


In a cold pit or placed on a 


aquired to which to lightly fasten the | absolutely necessary, roots are speedily oa | 3 ; 
rowths and avoid the risk of their be- | emitted. : ; ~ | this eae noes few wees provide a 
‘oming broken in windy weather. To p more striking display. There are now 
-eep down weeds frequent stirring of the sieeve ae canbe Paha hk many splendid varieties, giving long spikes 
‘oil has to be done, their appearance in a li es fe a i sue oe and | with large flowers, the colours ranging 
/pnormal numbers being attributed to the rlaced in a pit where they will be kept on | from white to purple. The scarlet and 

the dry side until they break. ‘The best-| pink varieties are particularly effective. 











































‘traw used for the bedding down of stock 
‘eing full of weed seeds. Judging by ap- 
earances the season for outdoor Chrys- 


jnthemums will be a good one. 


' Michaeimas Daisies.—The weather until 
mite recently has been very trying for 
‘hese moisture-loving subjects, and water 
‘yas, in consequence, had to be applied very 
iberally. Heavy rain has effected a 
yonderful improvement in their appear- 
‘nce and greatly assisted growth. They 
‘wwe now being staked out finally and in the 
‘nanner alluded to in a previous note. 
Vildew often puts in an appearance at 
vhis season, which no doubt is largely due 
‘to dryness at the roots and omitting to 
‘keep the surface soil in a sweet condition 
iby hoeing it frequently. 

Pentstemons.—Large masses of these in 
full bloom are very attractive just now 
and will continue so for some time. Grown 
‘in this way they require no support. The 
yariety John Lamont is, on account of its 
brilliant crimson colour, much appreciated 
and helps to show up the lighter-coloured 
-yarieties. 

Phioxes.—These are now, in return for 
the labour that has been spent on them 
for weeks past in watering, flowering 
most abundantly and making a fine dis- 
‘play. The flower-heads are well de- 
veloped and the individual pips of large 

‘size. They are such grand early autumn 
or late summer blooming plants that they 
well repay all the trouble entailed in keep- 

ing the roots moist in a dry season. To 
ensure the best results they should be 
grown in large masses, with the colours 
so arranged that a harmonious effect is 
produced. A large collection staged at the 
recent Holland House show proved a 
wonderful attraction to visitors, and is 
referred to to emphasise the foregoing re- 
marks. There are three important factors 
in connection with their cultivation, the 
first of which is never to rely on old 

stools, the second to provide them with a 

rich rooting medium, and the third to see 
that the roots never want for water. 

Gardenias.—Spring-struck plants have 
received their final shift into 7-inch pots 
and are being pushed along in a brisk 
moist temperature. A _ batch of older 
plants which was recently pruned back 
somewhat, has, now that they have broken 
well, been partially shaken out and re- 
potted. The partiality shown by meaky- 
bug for these plants may be largely dis- 
counted by vapourising them at weekly 
intervals. A large specimen of 

Stephanotis floribunda which has just 
passed out of flower has been taken down, 
relieved of the weakest growths, cleaned, 

and retied to the roof trellis. This will 











ripened pieces will be saved and made into 
cuttings, which root quickly in a tempera- 
ture of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 


should be removed after 
allowing the secondary 
good growth. These will 


The main spike 
flowering, this 
shoots to make a 


Marguerites that were cut back hard give a display until quite late in the 
some time ago are being repotted. It will | autumn. Pentstemons are gross feeders 


and require a good soil. To obtain the 
best results manurial assistance should be 
given at intervals and copious waterings 


soon be time to put in cuttings to supply 
plants for early spring flowering. The 
variety Mrs. F. Sander is that now most 


largely favoured. A. W. in dry weather. 
es fsa Rios General work.—Remove any batches of 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. annuals that pass out of flower or become 
Apricots now ripening are exposed | unsightly. Keep the hoe at work amongst 
to the sun as much as_ possible,’ and transplanted subjects intended for spring 
must be protected from birds and bedding. Lawns and tennis grounds 
wasps. Wood-lice also must be guarded which have been much used during the 


season will be benefited if a little Grass 
manure is sown over them; they should be 
rolled frequently and, if possible, watered 
during dry weather. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations. 
—The one-year-old plants, having passed 
out of flower, will now be repotted, giving 
each a good shift according to the strength 
of the plant. A suitable compost consists 
of good loam, a little mortar rubble, wood 
ashes, crushed oyster-shell, silver sand, 
and a small quantity of bone-meal. The 
pots must be clean and well drained, and 
the soil made very firm. After repotting 
place the plants in a well-ventilated house 
or frame and water with great care. The 
earliest-layered plants will soon be ready 
for potting. The young plants should be 
given plenty of light and air, gradually 
removing the shading supplied at the time 
of layering. It is a good plan to sever the 
layers. from the parent plant a few days 
before potting. The compost for these 
young plants should .be the same as for 
the old plants, only omitting the bone- 
meal. Three-inch pots will be suitable. 
Pot firmly, keeping the collar of the plant 
above the soil. When potted the plants 
should be placed in a cold frame having 
an ash bottom. Water the plants well 
after potting and spray them lightly over- 
head until they have recovered from the 
check to the roots. when overhead moisture 
should be gradually withheld. 


against, as these insects will damage the 
best fruits. The trees should not be 
watered whilst the fruits are ripening 
unless moisture is absolutely necessary, 
but they should receive a liberal watering 
as soon as the fruits are gathered. 

Pears.—The fruits having been thinned 
out are now swelling freely, and at pre- 
sent both the growth and fruit are clean. 
The summer pruning has been com- 
pleted, but it is still necessary to stop 
later growths at a point one or two leaves 
above where the shoot was previously 
stopped. Harly varieties on a south 
wall, such as Jargonelle and Williams 
Bon Chrétien, will soon be ripening. When 
they reach this stage strict attention 
must be given to the trees, and the fruits 
gathered just before they are fully ripe. 
Harly varieties of both Pears and Apples 
should be used almost direct from the 
trees, as if kept many days after being 
picked they become mealy and are searcely 
worth eating. Established trees of later 
varieties bearing heavy crops will derive 
great benefit from occasional dressings of 
manure, but in the case of young, 
vigorous trees this treatment would result 
in too much unfruitful growth. Pxpose 
all fruits to the sun as much as possible. 

Plum-trees in this locality have been 
badly attacked by aphis this season, and 
have required frequent sprayings to keep 
all sub-laterals 





the pest in check. temove all's : Caladiums.—As these plants cease to be 
from wall trees and nail m the leading | ornamental they are removed to brick 
shoots. _ Frequently syringe the trees until pits and exposed to full sunshine, 
the fruit is ripening. When the crop has gradually reducing the. amount of water 
been gathered from the trees give 4) until the foliage dies down, when the 
thorough washing with some approved pots containing the tubers are stored in 


insecticide. 

Loganberries have been very fine this 
season. The old canes that have borne 
fruit will now be cut out near to the base 
of the plant, so that the new growths may 
receive the full benefit of the sun. The 
new growths should also be reduced to a 
moderate number, for if over-crowded 
failure will result. 


their winter quarters. 

Coelogyne cristata.—The plants of this 
are making rapid growth, and established 
specimens need a copious supply of water 
at the roots. Whenever the compost shows 
signs of dryness an occasional watering 
with weak liquid cow-manure is also bene- 
ficial. The surroundings of the plants 
should never be permitted to become dry. 
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These conditions should be maintained 
until the pseudo-bulbs are mature and th« 
flower-scapes are pushing out, when the 


SCOTLAND. 
Piant = houses. — During the 


rearrangement has been made which 
Supply of water should be gradually Will in all probability suffice until it be. 
comes necessary to take in the early 
winter flowering plants, Double Begonias, 
Which are at the present time very fine, 
have been staged in sroups according to 
colour, each group being divided from the 

next by using large pieces of Adiantums 
them during the day, and on warm nights 


lessened. 

Cypripedium insigne and its varieties 
are in full growth and are freely supplied 
with water at the roots, and on bright 
days syringed overhead. As much fresh 
air as possible should be admitted to 


: of different kinds. These Ferns 
the ventilators may be left open a little. 


If the plants are in too close an 
atmosphere the growths become soft and 
the flowers weak. 

Stove plants having made considerable | 4 
growth during the summer season, an} Zonal Pela 
occasional rearrangement is necessary, 
changing the position of, and giving more 
space to plants required for special pur- 
poses. Take the opportunity when doing 
this to thoroughly cleanse the woodwork, 
glass, and Stages, afterwards spraying 
the plants with a safe insecticide 

Beetroot. oti 
a fair size they should be lifted and stored | addition Ferns are freely used 





to leave them in the ground too long. 


fragrans, Gloxinias, 
laurifolia are 


Pancratium 
be showery. The pods should be gathered Shey er: 
immediately they become fit, as nothing a mab 


ing the seeds to mature. : 
2 ways fire-heat. 
Lettuce.—Continue to plant out both 

Cos and Cabbage varieties in the most 


found for present sowing are Hick’s Hardy | flowering pots. _ ot 
White Cos, Hardy Brown Cos, and|{® inches and 7 inches In 


. . < if qt & . e "oO va cr or + 
early are now nearing maturity. One of | than do those of more robust growth. 


the principal points in regard to the keep- | 800d, rather holding loam, with sufficient 
ing properties of Onions is that they | Sand, is used for the final potting, and, as 
should be ripened and lifted early. The | is the casé with all Carnations, watering 


beds should be examined and all deformed | iS very carefully attended to. 
bulbs removed: the rough skins should 
then be carefully removed from the per- 
fect bulbs to prevent them from holding | pots 3 inches in diameter 
water, when the outer skin will ripen to a will be permitted to bloom 
nice brown colour. 3y the end of the pre- 

Sent month the whole of the crop should 
be carefully lifted and harvested. ‘The 
main crop that was sown in drills in the 
open will now have their tops turned down. 
This work is best done with the hands, 
exposing the bulbs-as much aS possible to | tals 
the sun. A Sowing of. the varieties Giant 


Visible. A grower who makes 


: : the free use of chopped Pine-needles 
will now be made to Stand the winter, [| 


find the best plan in this locality is to sow 
belief. 


spring. Another Sowing will be made the Figs and Vines in pots. 


first week in September, 





be watered freely with liquid manure and Will shortly be y 
have a little soil placed around the stems 
2S growth advances. Further plantations 


April. and May, allowing the Plants 4a 


established, and keep the soil loose by fre- 
quent hoeing. 





F. W. GAttop. 


down to some extent the vivid shades of 
the Begonias, and by way of a change a 
good strain of Gloxinias, also at present 
in fine form, has been used as an edging. 
collection of two-year-old plants of 
rgoniums is now in bloom, and 
the flowers are of considerable value for 
cutting. These plants until recently were 
kept free from flower-buds, and they are, 
aS a consequence, healthy and robust, 
giving promise of maintaining a useful 
display until September is well advanced. 
. Malmaison Carnations, with a few plants 
Immediately the roots are of | of Statice brofusa, associate well, and in 


among 
in sand for future use. It is a mistake | them. Double Petunias are always useful 
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Meions in pits. — These, grown 
successive. batches, are, naturally, 
different stages of development, some 
rroaching the ripening state, while ot 
are only just set. Regular attention 
thinning the growths and giving suffici 
moisture both to roots and in the atr 
sphere is essential to success. A little 
by night and day is beneficial to ripen 
fruits, but care must be taken to ayi 
cold draughts. 


Tomatoes in pots.—These, now ripen} 
freely, are well ventilated by day a 
night. The plants are stopped when th 
leach the tcp of the small span-roof 
house in which they are grown, and t) 
means that each plant ea rries from six 
seven clusters of fruit. Feeding has nc 
Leen stopped, but it may become necessa 
later on to give a little encouragement 
order to finish the latest clusters sati 
factorily. ar 

Cucumbers at the present time succe¢ 
well in cold frames if these are shut tv 
early in the afternoon to husband su: 
heat. Regular attention will, of cours 
be paid to the necessary pinching an 



































































at this time, and a few plants of Crinums, 
R Bea lo best when the growths | #0Wering for the first time, are attractive, 
ree ae ae Py, pie overonetrdna Schizanthus is very bright, although the 
n f Te oO ecome 2rer 10 Is < - Aj ‘ 
Bae no. se he : : Strain might be Improved upon, there 
The Bean is a moisture-loving plant, and ; : 
5 : : : . ot | being an undue preponderance of dark 
it can hardly be given too much water at shades Pentas carnea, a few pieces of 
the roots, even though the weather EV? gees Fee aN ee SEES ‘ 


included 
; ar g stov Hants now j loom, ¢ 
will weaken the plants more than allow. | 2™ong stove Plants now in bloom, and 


these are suited by the present absence of 


Winter-flowering Carnations.—Seedling 
sheltered part of the garden and make | Plants which have been twice pinched, and 
further sowings in skeleton frames for a | Which are now bushy and promising stuff, 
winter supply. The best varieties I have | have during the week been put into their 
These are principally 


diameter, 
Hammersmith Cabbage. I believe the although smaller and weaker plants will 


last to be the hardiest variety in cultiya- be permitted to flower in 5-inch Dots. 
tion. Sometimes such plants produce finer 
Onions sown in heat and planted out | Plooms—that is, in respect of quality— 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—A small 
lot of late-struck cuttings has gone into 


, in which they 


regulation of the shoots, and fruits shoul 
not be allowed to srow over-large befor 
being ent. Plenty of moisture is necessar? 
Cucumbers grown in cold frames are se 
dom troubled by outbreaks of spider 
regularly attended to in this respect. I; 
as is sometimes the case, the foliage grow 
too rankly, there is no harm done by 
little judicious defoliation. 

Wallflower sown during the first wee! 
of June is now being pricked off int 
nursery beds, 8 inches between the line 
and a similar distance between the plants 
The tap-roots are pinched off as trans 
planting goes on, In addition to the sing] 
varieties a trial is being given to a collec 
tion of a dozen kinds of double dwar! 
sorts. These Wallflowers, if not so effec. 
tive as the Single kinds, are good -in 
clumps, and, I think, more. useful when 
permitted to grow an@ bloom the second 
season, 

Sweet Peas.—Yor once these have given 
rise to anxiety. While the flowers are 


plentiful and brilliant, growth is ap- 
parently at a standstill, and this, too, in 
spite of repeated waterings and of the ap- 
plication of good dressings of artificial] 
manure. Rain has now fallen freely, and 
it is proposed to strip the plants of their 





. Such plants 
are useful in a variety of ways. The main 
batches of these are being kept as cool as 
is consistent with their well-being, and no 
Signs of rust or of thrips are so far 


Speciality of these and Similar Begonias 
me that ing great measure he 
; . | attributes his success with these plants to 
Lemon Rocea, Pa ragon, and Ailsa Craig 


the compost instead of leaf-mould, and 
S certainly the results appear to justify his 
these on a border and transplant in early 


Young plants 
of Figs which have been grown on rather 

Leeks planted early in the Season should rapidly in a warm ‘and moist atmosphere 
‘emoved to a cooler tem- 
perature in order that the young wood 
may mature. When the srowth is ripened 

may how be made to provide Supplies next they Will be placed during the winter in a 
; : house from which frost is only just ex- 
distance of 1 foot between the Tows and } eluded. Under such treatment the plants 
8 inches between the plants. Give plenty Will readily respond to heat early in the 
of clear water to the roots until they are year. In the case of young Vines growth 
may be safely encouraged until the canes 
reach to a height of 7 feet or thereabouts, 

Spinach.—Frequent Sowings are still | and when that height is attained the rods 
made in order to maintain a daily supply, May be stopped. This strengthens and 
choosing an eastern aspect, so that the plumps up the buds at the base and makes 
Plants may escape the afternoon sun. | them break more regularly and strongly, 
Winter Spinach is being sown in quantity. The pots being full of roots, a little 
nourishment from time to time is afforded. 





flowers, and, by giving them a rest, to try 
and induce a renewed growth. 
eleven years have Sweet Peas been SO poor 
in these gardens. 
where the soil is deep and cool, the results, 
so far, have been very disappointing. 


Not for 


Even in situations 


Dahlias.—Thinning Superfluous shoots 


and regularly tying are now routine 
matters among Dahlias. Earwigs must be 
looked out for and trapped, as otherwise 
they soon do much damage, 
method of inverting small pots partially 
filled with dry Moss and placing them 
upon the stakes can hardly be improved 
upon. Of course, these must be daily in- 
spected and the trapped earwigs destroyed. 


The old 


Fruit-picking now takes up considerable 


time, and so far as possible the fruit is 
gathered in a perfectly dry state. Rasp- 
berries, an exceedingly heavy crop, re- 
quire to be looked over every two or three 
days, for in sShowery weather the fruit is 
apt to turn mouldy if not picked at fre- 
quent intervals. Red and White Currants 
will hang for some time after they are 
quite ripe, but Black Currants at that 
Stage, if not attended to, are liable to be 
knocked off by heavy rains. Gooseberries 
of all kinds are rapidly ripening and are a 
Satisfactory crop. 


Vegetable garden.—Turnips sown now, 


under the cooler conditions which prevail, 
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will soon germinate and be useful later. ; 


Autumn-sown Onions, now completing 
their growth, should have their necks bent 
over in order that the ripening of the 
bulbs may be accelerated. When early 
Potatoes are cleared off, Winter Spinach 
may be sown in the vacant quarter, a por- 
tion of which will also be shortly useful 
for early Cabbages. Another small sow- 
ing of an early 


made to supplement the first lot, which 
has not germinated very well. Endive 


sown now will be less likely to bolt than 
that sown some time ago. Early Scarlet 


Nantes Carrot, which will be useful in the | 


late autumn, has been sown in a cold 
frame. Cauliflowers turning in are pro- 


tected from sun and wet by breaking the 

foliage over the heads, and a little more 

soi] has been drawn up about the stems of 

the earliest Leeks. Globe Artichokes are 

now receiving a little stimulant occasion- 

ally. W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are -in- 
serted 2 GARDENING free of charge tf corres- 
pondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the En1tor of GARDENING, 
63, Lrncoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named showd send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
nunbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
FSerent stages of colour ba size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Roses unhealthy (Rosa).—The leaves are at- 
tacked with black spot, a very troublesome 
fungoid disease, which is very prevalent upon 
certain sorts at this season. We should ad- 
vise you to spray the plants with Woburn 
Bordeaux paste, both now and throughout the 
season at intervals, but it will be most effec- 
tive if you commence to spray another year 
as soon as the Roses are pruned. Be careful 
to burn all prunings and all decayed foliage. 


Clematis Miss Bateman—pruning (B. T.).— 
This belongs to the patens section, and needs 
pruning yearly. The best time to prune all 
the varieties belonging to this section is in 
February, when a portion of the old flowering 
wood should be removed, and at the same time 
the whole of the weak and worn-out growths 
should be cut away. In spring the plant will 
be much benefited by a mulching of half-rotten 
dung, and, if the weather should be hot and 
dry, copious supplies of water should be given. 


Getting rid of ants in Rose-bed (Miss C. P.). 
—Ants are easily trapped by placing saucers 
containing a little treacle near their haunts, 
or by pieces of sponge soaked in sugar and 
water. Another good method of getting rid of 
them is to place inverted flower-pots, about the 
5-inch size, close to their runs, covering the 
drainage-hole. The ants will in the course of a 
week or fortnight fill these dry receptacles 
with eggs, which can then be destroyed in boil- 
ing water. Replace the pots, as the colonies, if 
strong, will soon refill them. Bottles of sugar 
and water, with sticks placed against their 
sides to enable the ants to climb up, are also 
good traps. All these methods. should be 
initiated early in the season, as if the ants are 
killed so soon as they begin to move about 
there should be few left after midsummer. 


compact kind has been | 








Watering with liquid-manure or soot-water 
generally leads to the ants seeking other 
quarters, as they have a great dislike to 


pungent smells. 


Pansy cuttings (W. T.).—To have a stock of 
suitable plants for flowering next year the cut- 
tings should be inserted at once in sandy soil 
in a cold-frame kept shaded from bright sun 
until roots are formed. Some persons think 
the strong shoots -that bore this season’s 
flowers are the best for cuttings; they are 
really the worst, being hollow as a rule. The 
best cuttings are those springing from the base 
of the plant at this season. February or 
March is the best time to sow Pansy-seed to 
produce plants to blossom during the current 
year. 

Spot on Rose leaves (Mrs. R. S. Ozley). 
The Rose leaves you send have been attacked 
by what is known as the “ Rose-leaf black- 
blotch.” There is no need to take the drastic 
measure you refer to in the way of pulling 
up and burning the plants. Spray them with 
copper solution, the recipe for making which 
is as follows :—Take carbonate of copper 1 0z., 
carbonate of ammonia 5 oz. Mix these 
together in a quart of hot water and then add 
16 gallons of water. Apply at intervals of a 
few days until you are satisfied that the 
fungus has been checked. 


FRUIT. 


Apples cracked (Apple-tree)—The most 
probable reason for the cracking of the Apple 
you send is that the roots of the tree have 
gone down into some poor and sour soil. We 
should advise you in the autumn to have the 
tree root-pruned. Cut off all downward roots 
so as to encourage the formation of new and 
fibrous ones on the surface. A mulch of 
manure laid over to as far as the roots extend 
will be very beneficial after root-pruning has 
been completed. 

Stopping Vines (A. C.).—This is necessary 
to keep the growth within certain limits, and 
thus prevent overcrowding of the shoots. The 
length of the shoots must be regulated by the 
position of the bunch. The usual way is to 
stop two leaves beyond the bunch, or, if room 
is scarce, at one leaf beyond the bunch. This 
should be done when the shoot attains the 
requisite length, and is done by simply 
pinching off the top between the finger 
and thumb. Never use the knife, if it can 
be avoided. After this stopping, the buds 
that form in the axils of the leaves 
again produce shoots. These must be stopped 
in the same way just beyond the first 
leaf, and so on during the season as they con- 
tinue to grow. The leading growth of the Vine 
must not be stopped in this way, only in so far 
as the laterals are concerned, and these, if 
room is scarce, must be stopped in the way 
just referred to, 


VEGETABLES. 

Bottling Green Peas (fF. and Fairyland).— 
Green Peas for bottling should be quite young, 
and also of one size. Put them into wide- 
mouthed bottles, with a pinch of salt on the 
top. Stand the bottles up to their necks in a 
large pot of water, which stand over a fire and 
boil slowly. So soon as the Peas seem to be 
soft, take the bottles out, cork them up, seal 
them over, and keep them in a cool, dry place. 
Bottling of Green Peas is work. that is best 
done by someone who has intimate knowledge 
of the business, as a slight mistake may lead to 
failure. 


SHORT REPLIES. 





Coventry.—Under the circumstances, it will, 
we think, be better to cover the Violets up 
where they are growing with the frame.— 
M. Jones—Your Potatoes have been attacked 
by the ordinary scab. Try what a dressing of 
sulphate of potash, about 3 cwt. or 4 cwt. to 
the acre will do. The Potatoes are in no way 
damaged inside by the fungus, though their 
appearance is spoiled._—_—E. N.—The diseased 
condition of the Apple you send is due to 
natural decay. Judging from its cracked con- 
dition, the roots are growing in, heavy, cold 
soil, and the only remedy is to lift the roots, 
if the tree is not a very old one, and bring 
them nearer the surface.——H. N.—The shoot 
you send is that of the Caper Spurge (Eu- 
phorbia Lathyris), a weed, the seed of which 
has evidently been in the soil in which you 
planted your Pear pips.——J. S. B.—We see no 
reason why you should go to the trouble of 
planting a second hedge behind the Briers if 
you tie down the stronger shoots to fill up the 
bare places you refer to. You will find an 
article dealing with the subject in our issue of 
January 18th, 1913, page 34.——Riduna.—We 
have never seen the Gooseberry grafted on the 
Currant, but it is no uncommon occurrence to 





find it grafted on the flowering Currant. 
Grafting is best done in April——G. Peel.— 
You will find an article dealing with your 


various suggestions in our issue of August 8th, 
page 533, under the heading of ‘‘ Roses: Season- 
able Notes.”——_H. D.—1, You must not pick 
the Nuts until they have thoroughly ripened 
on the trees. They will not keep unless this is 
done. 2, Certainly you can regraft your un- 
satisfactory Apple-tree, April being the month 
to do this.——_IV. S. C.—See reply to your query 
in our issue of July 25th, page 503.——Nora.— 
For the Anchusa write to Mr. J. A. Cooper, 
Lissadell, Sligo, and for the other piant you 
inquire about try Mr. T. Smith, Newry 
Esnerantisto.—The hest way would he to lay 
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them out on a shelf in a cellar or some such 
place, or even in one of the top rooms of the 
house, keeping them as cool as you can. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—T. H. Gilliam.—The 
Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens).- 
Waterhouse.—Diploppapus chrysophyllus. 
J. Metcalf.—Please send in flower, and we will 


do our best to name for you.——F. Bird. —The 
Honey-plant (Hoya carnosa).——Chas. Sweet. 
Hy peric um sp., please send in flower.——C,. E.— 


1, Campanula Rapunculus; 2, Santolina in- 
cana; 3, Hypericum calyanune ; 4, Veronica 
I'raversi.mB. J. H.—1, Streptosolen (Brow- 


allia) Jamesoni; 2, Linaria dalmmatiods 3, 
Linaria vulgaris:——W. J. A.—i, Nepeta Mus- 
sini; 2, Sidalcea candida; 3, Centaurea) mon- 
tana alba; 4, Limnanthes Douglasi.——J. H.— 
1, HKrigeron speciosus; 2, Monarda didyma; 3, 
Bocconia cordata; 4, Habrothamnus (Cestrum) 
elegans.— Anzious.—1, Lysimachia vulgaris; 
2, Chelone barbata; 3, The Sumach (Rhus 
Cotinus); 4, Veronica spicata.——M. Young.— 
1, Lychnis chalcedonica; 2, Achillea ptarmica 
il. -pl.; 3, Veronica spicata; 4, Hieracium auran- 
tiacum. 


Names of fruits.—G. B. Delforce.—Impos- 
sible to name from the unripe specimens you 
send us. Kindly send when ripe. 





Rose Bessie Brown.—Why do the flowers of 
this Rose always hang their heads in England 
and not in America?P—G. M. 


the Royal 
morn- 


Messrs. Sutton and Sons.—At 
Seed Establishment on Wednesday 
ing Messrs. Sutton, of Reading, took a 
personal farewell of the Reservists and 
Territorials among their staff, and after- 
wards met the whole of their employees 
at the regular morning prayers, .when it 
was announced by the senior partner that 
the welfare of the wives and families of 
those called on to serve their. country 
would, during their absence, be cared for 
by the firm, and the places of all would be 
kept open. ‘‘God Save the King’’ was 
heartily sung. 


FORTY-EIGHT 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN GOLOUR. 


Bees’ New Catalogue of Guarantested Bulbs 
is alive with dozens of original Illustrations 
in Natural Colours from actual Natural Colour 
Photographs. 





For the first time in horticultural history you have offered 
to you representations in form and colour of the actual 
flowers, such as will be produced from the Bulbs you are 
about to buy. 

You can see exactly the effect your purchases, will give 
you before you spend a penny. Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, 
Crocuses, Gladioli, Irises, Ixias,and Anemones smile at you 
from nearly every page, and excellent views in colour of the 
Bulb Farms in Holland cannot fail to be of exceptional 
pe dae 

Bees’ New Bulls Catalogue contains thirty-six half-page 
illustrations in natural colours, together with many others 
in smaller sizes. Many a volume sold for many a shilling 
is not so well illustrated, and if only from an educ ational 
point of view no gardener can aftord to miss this unique 
opportunity of securing this Bulb book free of charge. 


WHITE LILIES FOR CHRISTMAS 


Formosa Lily. 


This Lily has displaced L. Harrisii for early work. It is 
from the Isle of Formosa in the China Sea, and reaches this 
country in September. If potted at once the Bulbs bloom 
by Christmas time. The Bulbs are quite free from the 
disease which has dealt such ravages with L. Harrisii and 
others, and have been found far superior to those of any 
other white Trumpet Lily for early forcing. Very fine 
selected plump Bulbs, 74d. each ; 6s. doz. ; 48s. 100. 

“Madonna Lily” (Lilium candidum). The 
delicious fragrance of the Madonna Lily wins hosts of 
admirers, while the alabaster white, cup-shaped blooms are 
renowned for their beauty. 

The Bulbs offered below have been specially prepared for 
early flowering. They cam be delivered from August 
onwards; and if potted at once will bloom early in the year, 
making a useful succession to the ‘‘ Formosa Lily.” 

Lilium candidum, very large Bulbs, 3 for 1s. ; 3s. 6d, 
doz. ; 25s. per 100. 

Lilium candidum, fine first-class Bulbs, 
2s. 6d. doz. ; 18s. per 100. 

Send for your copy of Bees’ New Bulb Catalogue now. It 
will cost you nothing but the halfpenny stamp on your 


3 for 8d. : 


postcard, and will be sent to any address post free. 
Lest you forget. 


Write now. 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL, 














ILPEST@ 


If you want a 


BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 


you must preserve your plants against all kinds 
of blight and garden pests. 


ORDER 


KILPEST ” 


TO-DAY. 


Awarded 
Cold 
Medal. 


Awarded tk 
Cold 
Medal. 


THE BEST INSECTICIDE ON THE 


MARKET—AND IS NON-POISONOUS. 
“KILPEST” EXTERMINATES 
Black and Green Fly, Red Spider, Thrip, Gaose- 
berry Caterpillar, Mildew and Aphis Pests, etc. 
on Plants, Flowers, or Foliage. It cannot harm 
anything but insect life, and the most delicate 

plant cannot be injured by its use. 

2 oz. * Kilpest” makes 1 gall, Insecticide 
Prices: Pint, 1/6; Quart, 2/9; Half-gallon, 5/=; 
Gallon, $/- Also sold in tins, 6d. each. 

Get a supply from your dealer to- day. If ar 1y 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining “ Kilpest ” 
send a post-card to 

Sole Manufacturers— 


CLOUGH & FIRTH, Ltd., 
Bridge Mills. Knaresborough, Yorks. 








“GROSUP.” 


the most perfect 
PLANT FOOD AND FERTILIZER 
ever produced. 

Sample 1/= packet. 
Sufficient to thoroughly treat 20 
quare yards of soil 

4 Sent carriage paid on receipt of 
P.O: 
Also in bags: 
7 14 28 56 112 lbs. 
2/6 4/6 7/6 12/- 18/- 
Carriage paid. 
GROWERS’ 
SUPPLY ASSN., LTD., 


Hockley (1), 





3irmingham. 


THE - STOURBRIDCE HEATING 


APPARATUS 
FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &0o. 

Most economical and efficient. 
» This apparatus has attained 
Y creat popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order- 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving fall particu- 
lars, free by post. 


J. & W. WOOD, 


Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 








Seale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). 
page, if guaranteed, 1s. per line. 


Front 
No reduction for series. 
Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 
inch (reduction for series). 
Advertisers not having a regular account at the office must 
accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and adver- 
tisement copy should be addressed— 


MANAGER, 
63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, LONDON, w.c, 





BAMBoo & PINOLEUM SUN BLINDS.— | 


| and 50 wild ducks reared ; 


Best quality. Bamboo Laths, specially wide. Sup- 
plied all fittings. Also Wood Tath Blinds. Illustrated 
Lists and samples free.—W. WALTERS & CO., Morlanda- 
road, Croydon, Surrey. 


EADERS will oblige by mentioning GarR- 


DENING ILLUSTRATED when answering Advertisements, 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our rea lers, 





GARDEN ING ILLUSTRATED. 


| have a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, “ Fishing 
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END OF SEASON SALE. 


We are again induced to offer the goods 
as below at ridiculously low prices to 
effect a Clearance. 


0% TO 50% REDUCTIONS. 


J Conditions of Sale. — All orders will be 
in rotation. All prices to be 
strictly nett. 


6 153. LIST OF BARGAINS POST FREE. 






















Rustic Houses, Sports Pavilion, 
from 34/6, £11 18s, Gd. 


OLD KENT ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Poultry Houses, 


Dog cobindla: 7/6 Portable Huts,35/-. from 12/-. 


W. COOPER, Ltd., 7° 





VALUABLE WORK FOR THE AMATEUR GARDENER. 


TOWN GARDENING. 


By B. C. RAVENSCROFT. 


New Edition, revised, enlarged, and brought up to date, with Lists of Trees, Shrubs, and 
Flowering Plants that will thrive in towns and smoky localities; also Lists of Plants and 
Bulbs for the window, garden, and greenhouse, with concise cultural instructions and good 
Index. 





THE WORK OF A PRACTICAL GARDENER IN LONDON 
: AND SUBURBS. MAY BE FULLY RELIED UPON. : 





Price 2/6 net, post free, at any bookseller’s, or from 
MANACER, “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 














31000 IN USE 


LISTS. ON APPLICATION 


HEATING 
AP PARATUS AS FIXED. 


For use Swhere there is Outhouse 
or Shed. Tenant’s Fixture. 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes for different 
size Greenhouses. 


Write for Illustrated List of any of the above, Series L. 
eee 


JONES &arrwooDL® 


STOURBRIDGE | 
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The pioneer of cheap. simple and effective 
heating for small greenhouses. Complete 
Apparatus from $3.19. 6. The immense sale 
of this boiler, and its numerous imitations 
are the best testimony of its undoubted succe 









New Season’s 


Patterné. FAMED THE WORLD OVER 











StHORTIGULTURAL BUILDERS @ HEATING ENGINEERS 
TLOUGHB OROUGH - LEICESTERSHIRE}:: 
[London Office, 122 VIETORIA STS: WI: 









With3 Pockets,well-made, Perfect 
Si Post Free J fitting and noted for their hard 
wearing qualities. Wear dike Leather: 


4 GLENSKOT sma 


Me Send Post Je to- day WE SATISFY YOU OR 
i OUSANDS OF 
: TESTIMONIALS. we forward _ ” | REFUND YOUR MONEY 
«~- --? 


















Fe TT Eons N Ss 
*Post 
also Easy Self Measurement Form rm tapeand F and Full rede Ure 


pare the Adare the Address _ 5 MONTG( ONTGOMF M E RY 


VHOOTING.—VACANCY for a Gentleman 2 RACTICAL 
of good social position to take QUARTER SHARE in MEOCKETS 624,628,632 AréyleSt, GLASGOW. 


1,000-acre SHOOT near East Grinstead ; about 800 pheasants so — + 
ORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 


must be experienced and safe 
shot. Apply to-TURNER, RUDGE, & TURNER, Estate and Lily Ponds; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery. — GEO, VINT 


Agents, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
aes ae & BROS., Quarry Owners, ‘Tdle, Bradford. 
NGLERS who do not know ‘The Fishing | === 3 = = 
Gazette” (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. ROBINSON, at 
the Office, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Wondon, W.io= 


GREEN HOUSE toe “se: 


page List of soundly constructed eemasanee: Trames, stab! \ 
and all Garden R equisites free fora postcat d. st 
A. SMART. Einpire Workg, Mile End, Glasgow, a 
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“Acacias, increasing .. 574 | Cattleya Fabia .. Der 
Aerides Fielding .. 567 | Cattleya Gaskelliana .. 567 
| Allamanda grandiflora.. 566 | Cherries, Morello, squir- 
/‘Antirrhinums, keeping.. 570 rels and .. 568 
Asters failing .. 574 Chrysanthemums: feed- 
Beans, Kidney, preserv- ing the plants .. 566 
ing.. 574 Chrysanthemums, Pom- 
Begonia carminata 566 pon ‘ 7.566 
Begonias unhealthy 574 | Coelogyne pandur ata .. 567 
Calwich Abbey .. 563 | Crambe cordifolia e010 
: Campanula pyramidalis in Cymbidium erythrosty- 
the herbaceous border 564 lum 567 
- Campanula Stansfieldi.. 563 | Daffodils i in the Grass .. 570 
Caper, the False. . .. 570 |! Daisy Bush, the. 564 


—_— 


tion for me that none of the many 
large Pansies possess. 


wevery 











NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


a fascina- 
races of 
Mr. Sydenham 
sends me from his nursery at Melbourne, 
Derbyshire, a very attractive series of 
sorts of refined and good colours. The 
sorts that charm me most are the selfs, 
or nearly self-coloured. _ Among them are 
Grace, Thrisby, Gertrude Jekyll, Minnie 
Warren, Little Midget, and Viola Pigmy, 
one beautiful. The northern 
nurseries seem to suit these plants better 
than those in the south.—W. 


Escallonia macrantha.—1I find by actual 
experiment that plants from seed are far 
superior to cuttings in every respect. The 

seedlings give quicker and more regular 
growth, and where specimen plants de- 
stined to grow apart are required seed- 
lings should alone be used. Tscallonia 
Ingrami grows about twice as quickly as 
the macrantha variety, but rather more 
lcosely; the leaves are smaller and the 


Fairy Pansies.—These have 


flowers also, but it makes a graceful speci- 


men plant from seed. These two Escal- 
lonias are in general cultivation in Corn- 
wall and are of the greatest value as 
hedge plants.—W. J. Fatmer, Redruth. 


_ The Pearl Berry (Margyricarpus setosus). 
—This is fruiting freely this season, the 
waxy-white berries which give the plant 
its popular name contrasting well with the 
dark green, shining, sharp-pointed leaves. 
It is of trailing habit and looks especially 


pleasing when hanging over a dark stone. 


The little flowers are very inconspicuous, 
so that the charm of the plant lies in its 
foliage and the berries, which are almost 
like large, pure white pearls. It is not so 
hardy as one would like, and I have lost 
it frequently during hard winters. Rois 


easily raised from seed sown in pots when 


ripe or in spring, or by means of cuttings, 
which strike freely during the late summer 
and autumn.—S. Arnorr, Dumfries. 


Campanula Stansfieldi.—This is one of 
the best, as it is also one of the most 
beautiful of July and August dwarf Bell- 
flowers suited to the rock garden. The 
plant may be anything from 4 inches to 
9 inches high, all depending on the time 
that it has been in position and the soil in 
which it is growing, the finer development 
being usual in cool, deep loams. The 
blossoms of the above are violet-blue 
shading to purple, and for a long time they 
maintain a horizontally-disposed position. 
In this way the yariety shows to ad- 














Founded. by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” AU GUST 22, 1914. 
INDEX. 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS, 

Datura (syn. Brugman- Gooseberry- bushes, Orchids, seedling «. 567 | Raspberties, autumi— 
sia) 565 pruning old .. 574 | Palms failing ( 574 newer varieties 568 

Diplacus glutinosus 566 | Grass, Silvery Reed, the 564 | Pansy, Tufted, Pembroke 563 | Rhododendron, a be anuti- 
Escallonia macrantla.. 563 | Grass under fruit-trees.. 568 Pansies, Fairy 4 563 ful summer-flowering.. 569 
Eueryphia pinnatifolia.. 564 ) Lawns in autumn and Pea, Everlasting, white 563 | Salvia virgata nemorosa 564 

Fern fronds, thrips on’.. 57 winter .. . 570 | Pearl Berry, the . .. 563 | Sedum kamtschati- 
Figs in the open air 568 | Lily, African, the 565 | Pelargoniums, scented- cum «. 564 
Flow ers, big J 563 | Linaria alnina ve .. 564 leaved A .. 566 | Spirzea digitata nana .. 564 
Gage P. lums, the.. 568 | Mimulus Burneti .. 563 | Physalises.. .. 570 | Streptosolen Jamesoni.. 574 
Garden, anew .. 574 | Mushrooms, early .. 571 | Plants alone, leaving .. 564 | Tamarix pentandra 564 
Geranium sylvatic um Mushrooms, growing .. 574 Polemonium grandifiorum 564 | Tecoma capensis me, DOR 
fi.-pl. .. 564 | Odontoglossum pelts Potentilla arbuscula 564 | Tomatoes bursting .. 571 
Geum Mrs. “Bradshaw .. 563 tum ies .. 567 | Raspberries, autumn- Tree Peony ee 069 
Gooseberries, cordon .. 568 Odontoglossums. . é ne OO bearing .. rb .. 668 | Week's work, the ee O71 





vantage 4 in the rock garden when elevated 
to near the line of vision, and, being of a 
carpeting nature and free- flowering, is 
valuable in the rock garden at the time 
stated. For a plant of its size the variety 
has considerable vigour, and, being quite 


hardy, is worth making much of by those 
who seek to keep the rock garden gay as 
far. as possible into the late summer 
months. It is readily increased by divi- 
sion in spring and by the soft cuttings 
which appear at that season.—E. Ey, 
JENKINS. 


Mimulus Burneti.—This hardy Mimulus, 
raised from crossing M. luteus and M. 
cupreus, comes in very useful at this sez 
son for the rock garden or the side ef ‘He 
pond. It is also “excellent for planting in 
the interstices of paved pathways, as the 
stones keep the roots cool and moist. It 
thrives best by the water-side, and its 
blooming period is much prolonged in such 
a situation. The plant is intermediate in 
veight between its parents and the flowers 
are of a rich orange-brown.—S. A. 

Tufted Pansy Pembroke.—I have previ- 
ously referred to the value of this excellent 


Tufted Pansy, and during the present 
rather exceptional season it has main- 
tained its reputation. The blooms, of a 


good shade of yellow, are freely produced 
upon long stems, and this fact, combined 
with its sweet scent, renders the variety 
useful for cutting. Its constitution is 
good, and though not one of the most re- 
cent introductions, Pembroke may be con- 


fidently recommended for general pur- 
poses.—KIRK. 

Big flowers.—There is an _ irrational 
desire to increase the size of many 


flowers, and we have only to look into the 
ordinary garden to find examples of this 
kind of contortion. One of the prettiest 
things that have suffered in this way is 
the Petunia, which has been spoiled by 
this absurd desire for size. I saw a bed 
of this large-flowered strain planted out 


in a2 somewhat exposed position, where 
the Petunia under ordinary conditions 


would have done well, but the thin, weak 
blooms could not withstand: the wind that 
would have left uninjured a strain with 
flowers of medium size. ‘The African 
Marigold is another case in point. The 
huge globe-like flowers are as ungraceful 

as it has been possible for the florist to 
make them, and yet he is not content even 
with this extreme and unnatural develop- 
ment, but aims at still further ‘‘ improve- 
ment.” It is the same with the tuberous 
Begonia, Chrysanthemum, Pansy, and 








many another garden flower; all are in 
danger of permanent disfigurement by this 
crazy fashion.—A. G. 


Geum Mrs. Bradshaw.—This is now one 
of the most popular of border plants, and 
this year I have seen it in many gardens, 
either in mixed borders or in beds by it- 
self, where it makes an excellent display 
of fine double scarlet flowers for months 
in succession. A worthy companion is 
Geum Mr. Bradshaw, « counterpart ex- 
cept in point of colour, which is a good 
orange.—Iss. 

Calwich Abbey is the home of beautiful 
trees, grassy slopes, and meadow land. 
The undulating ground between the house 
and the ample expanse of water is well 
planted with bold groups of flowering 
shrubs. The original house stood in the 
valley by the water side, but. in 1849 the 
present fine pile of buildings was erected. 
on the hill side where it commands a 
beautiful view and one that is character- 
istic of peaceful England. From the win- 
dows you look on to wooded hills, lush 
green meadows where cattle graze, and a 
wide stretch of water. Calwich Abbey is 
a stately home in surroundings so peaceful 
and serene that the mind refuses to be- 
lieve that the civilised world is raging 
with war. Nevertheless, before many 
days are gone its hospitable walls may be 
filled with wounded sailors and soldiers.— 
SypDNEY SPALDING. 

White Everlasting Pea.—In a London 
suburban garden I have this and the type 
growing over some wire-netting. Both 
have reached a height of over 8 feet, the 
white variety being smothered with ivory- 
white flowers, affording a charming con- 
trast to an equally large, freely-flowered 
specimen: of the pink-flowered kind. How 
is it that this beautiful white Pea is so 
little grown? One often sees the type, but 
its white variety appears to be but little 
known. It is, however;.quite as hardy and 
as vigorous as the pink-flowered variety. 
A peculiarity of the white-flowered form 
is that it is much later in starting into 
growth. Its value for cutting is great, 
and all that is needful is to plant it well 
and leave it alone, as the longer it is estab- 
lished the more freely it flowers. Of the 
many hardy white flowers in cultivation I 
do not know of a finer one than this Ever- 
lasting Pea. The soil being light with a 
gravel subsoil, frequent supplies of water 
allowed to percolate through a mulch of 
manure are very beneficial, and greatly 
help to maintain the growth of the plants 
and a continuous succession of bloom. 
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Potentilla arbuscula.—A rich yellow 
flowered bush Potentilla. These bushy 
Cinquefoils are taking a place among the 
dwarfer hardy shrubs. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Polemonium  grandiflorum.—A = good 
blue kind, with the name of which we are 
not familiar. Some of these plants are 
very pretty, but do not all take to our 
climate. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Sedum kamtschaticum. — Some Stone- 
crops are useful aids in the flower garden 
where any attention is paid to edgings. 
Some flower prettily and are good in 
eolour out of bloom. ‘The above, S. 
middendorfianum, S. Lydium, 8S. Ewersi, 
and, for a large, bold edging to shrubs, 
S. spectabile are useful. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Geranium sylvaticum fl.-pl.—A double 
form of the soft purple Wood Geranium. 
The hardy Geraniums deserve attention 
for the wild garden or undergrowth in 
shrubberies. Some that would not be so 
useful in the mixed border are excellent 
in that way, among them being G. Endressi, 
sanguineum, and its white var., and 
G. ibericum. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Leaving plants alone.—To leave certain 
plants undisturbed for a good many 
years: helps them to reveal beauties that 
are not apparent when they are frequently 
moved. In the enclosed photograph are 
shown groups of Ostrowskia magnifica 
and Lilium Szovitzianum which have 
occupied the same places for more than 
fifteen years, each group still increasing 
in strength. No spade touches the ground. 
Manure is spread on the surface in the 
autumn.—Susan H. Burroucues, Ketion 
Cottage, Stamford. 

[Many thanks for photograph, which, 
unfortunately, is not clear enough for 
reproduction.—Hp.] 


Eucryphia__ pinnatifolia.—One of the 
very finest August flowering shrubs that 
we have in our gardens is this native of 
Chili. Not only are the blossoms very 
beautiful, but quite distinct from those of 
anything else. This Hucryphia is a de- 
ciduous bush, clothed with pinnate leaves 
of a dark green colour, while the flowers, 
Which in shape greatly resemble those of 
a Hypericum, are pure white. They are each 
from 23 inches to 8 inches in diameter, 
composed of four large petals, and a 
dense cluster of stamens, just as in the 
St. John’s Wort. When the flowers first 
expand the reddish-coloured anthers are 
very conspicuous, and scarcely less so 
after a day or two, when they become 
bright yellow. 

Linaria alpina.—This is a gem among 
alpine plants. It can be planted in a 
variety of situations, and may be had in 
bloom from spring to autumn. On warm, 
light soils it is perennial, but whether it 
proves so or not is a matter of small 
moment, for no plant is more readily 
raised from seed, and there is no better 
Way than sowing the seed where the 
plants are required. Each plant if suffi- 
cient room be allowed spreads over the 
ground, making a dense tuft hardly 
3 inches in height. The plants commence 
blooming when small, and go on growing 
and flowering profusely. The slender 
creeping shoots and the leaves that clothe 
them are of a silvery or glaucous colour, 
and the flower-spikes stand up from the 
graceful carpet beneath them. The flowers, 
like miniature Snapdragons, as indeed 
they are, are of a violet-purple colour with 
two distinct orange spots on either side of 
the mouth. On rockwork or near the 
edges of the walks it should be frequently 
sown, and diminutive though it is, it will 
always attract notice. As a carpet plant 


G. 
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for Tea Roses it is very charming, serving 
its purpose without doing harm. It ripens 
seed freely and abundantly, and to pro- 
long its season of bloom two or three sow- 
ings should be made between March and 
July. 


The Silvery Reed Grass (Cortaderia 
(Arundo) conspicua).—Iwo quite small 


pieces of this, put in several years ago, 
have developed into specimens carrying 
about sixty finely-developed flower-heads. 
I have never before seen plants so full of 
bloom. In this condition it certainly 
merits the specific name and has a noble 
appearance. It also has the merit of 
flowering much earlier than the Pampas 
Grass, so that, by using both, the garden 
may be beautified by them during the late 
summer and autumn months. The plant 
seems to prefer rather light and well- 
drained soil. My plants are on a raised 
border and close to an evergreen hedge 
facing west. In the case of heavy mois- 
ture-retaining soils I doubt if there would 
be much prospect of success unless the 
roots were well above the ordinary level. 
In my case the flower-stalks are each quite 
9 feet long, towering in plume-like masses 
several feet above the foliage.—BYFLEET. 

Spirea digitata nana.—As the majority 
of the Meadow Sweets are of tall growth, 
ranging trom 2 feet or so to 8 feet or 
more in height, it is interesting to be able 
to refer to this diminutive member of the 
race and urge its cultivation in the 
moister parts of the rock garden, or for 
the margin of the bog garden. The plant 
differs but little in colour of flower or 
Style of growth from the typical kind, of 
which it is but a replica in miniature. Of 
the flowers, there are enough to make a 
show, their pink colour, not plentiful in 
the rock garden at any time, being even 
more welcome in August, when so few 
rock plants are in flower. I have never 
seen the plant more than 8 inches or so 
high, and it is often less. For a plant of 
such stature there is a heavy prostrate 
leaf-tuft of some density, which serves to 
keep the pretty cymes of rose-pink 
blossom pure and good for many days. 
The plant is not plentiful, but is included 
in several lists—H. H. JENKINS. 

The Daisy Bush (Olearia Haastii).—It 
would be almost impossible to over-esti- 
mate the value of this shrub, for, in addi- 
tion to being an excellent evergreen of 
neat habit, it.is a first-rate flowering 
plant, its blossoms appearing in August, 
or sometimes late July, when flowering 
shrubs are scarce. Moreover, it is a 
capital seaside shrub, as may be seen in 
the Marine Gardens at Southport. These 
gardens extend for a considerable distance 
along the sea-front on ground which is 
fully exposed to westerly gales. Yet the 
Olearia is as much at home as we are ac- 
customed to find it in inland gardens. The 
taller bushes are about 5 feet high, but 
the compact bushes 2 feet to 4 feet high 
and as far through are, perhaps, the more 


beautiful. These, during early August, 
were, in Southport,. perfect masses of 


bloom, the dark green oval leaves being 
almost hidden by the snowy mantle. Some 
people object to the plant on account of 
the seeds, which become a little unsightly 
during autumn, but this defect may be re- 
medied by lightly pruning the bushes as 
soon as the flowers fade. Where low, in- 
formal hedges, 3 feet or so high, are re- 
quired, this plant might well be given a 
trial. It would, however, be a mistake to 
clip it severely with shears, and any 
necessary pruning should be done with 
knife or secateurs. Cuttings inserted in 
sandy soil in a cold frame during August 
root quite easily and soon grow into 
serviceable plants.—D. 
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Salvia virgata nemorosa.—Those who | 
grow hardy plants and who appreciate 
fragrant-leaved subjects that are also long. 
lasting would do well to bear in mind this 
pretty, albeit small-flowered, Sage. In its | 
leaf fragrance it is as pronounced, even | 
more pungent, perhaps, than the common | 
Sage (S. officinalis). Apart from these 
attributes S. virgata nemorosa is entitled | 
to a place in all gardens where hardy 
plant gardening is indulged in. Indeed, 
for these purposes it is one of the best. 
It also possesses the attribute of good 
garden effect while in flower and of that 
high decorative quality born of the beauty 
and abundance of its red-tinted bracts, 
which, persistent long after the flowers 
have faded, render it valuable far into the 
autumn months. It is hardy, 24 feet high, 
bushy, profusely flowered, and of easy 
culture.—H. H. JENKINS. 


Campanula pyramidalis in the her: 
baceous border.—It is difficult to-under- 
stand why the good, hardy perennial 
Chimney Bellflower or its variety alba 
finds so little favour in the ordinary her- 
baceous border or in isolated groups in 
the garden, for both of which'it is well 
suited. In the greenhouse and conserva- 
tory in early or late summer we see it 
often enough, and perhaps this fact con- 
stitutes a key to the solution of the pro- 
blem. In other words, gardeners having 
been educated to grow the plant in this 
way might possibly consider it insuffi- 
ciently hardy for the border, than which 
no greater mistake could be made. In- 
deed, cone might go so far as to say that of 
ali the tall Bellflower race no species is 
more worthy of good cultivation or 
specialisation than this, and what it is to 
the greenhouse in point of beauty and im- 
posing effect it might be rightly regarded 
to the border in the open. In all the Bell- 
flower race there is nothing so stately or 
handsome. What is needed, probably, is 
that gardeners should be reminded of its 
value as a hardy plant, and, given equal 
opportunities in the open as under glass, 
the plant would surprise not a few of 
those who think they know it well. It is 
easily as also abundantly raised from 
seeds.—E. H. Jenxins. 


Tamarix pentandra.—Amongst summer- 
flowering shrubs this Tamarisk is very 
conspicuous by reason of its elegant 
plumose habit and pretty, rose-coloured 
flowers. A native of Bastern Europe, it 
yas brought into prominent notice a few 
years ago under the name of 'T. hispida, 
var, wstivalis.. For some years botanists 
were undecided as to what the plant 
really was, for after discovering that it 
y7as not a variety of T. hispida, it was for 
a time named, provisionally, T. Pallasi, 
var. rosea, its correct name being deter- 
mined some time afterwards. It was thus 
found to be an old plant under a new 
name, As grown in gardens it is seen as 
a bush 8 feet to 4 feet high, with a grace- 
ful plumose habit, its branches clothed 
with pretty, bright-green leaves, and 
towards the end of July and throughout 
a good part of August with pretty rose- 
coloured flowers, each branch forming an 
inflorescence quite 2 feet long. It should 
be grown from cuttings of ripened wood 
inserted in an outdoor border during 
autumn or winter. It gives the most 
Satisfactory results if cut back well during 
February. From cut-back plants more 
vigorous and cleaner growths are formed 
than from unpruned specimens, whilst 
the plants are kept in better condition for 
prominent positions on lawns and other 
conspicuous places. Flowers are also 
borne more freely from strong young 
shoots. For seaside gardens this plant is 
specially useful.—D. eg 
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DATURA (SYN. BRUGMANSIA), 
(THESE are, when well grown, exceedingly 


a heavy character. The best I remember 
to have seen used to be grown in a southern 
garden, where they had been planted out 
from year to year for a long time, the 
same plants continuing to do good service. 
These plants were not potted in the autumn 


| when lifted, but stored away, in a cellar 


‘aandsome plants, their magnificent bell-| 


like, pendulous flowers emitting a delicious 
, perfume during the afternoon and evening 


‘tn the summer and autumn when planted 
The flowering 


out in the flower garden, 


Flowering shoot of Datura sanguinea. 





or shed where safe from frost, and there 
left all the winter, to be brought out again 
and slightly started into growth before 
being planted out the following season. 
Many growers put them after lifting into 
large pots or tubs, and turn them out of 


From a photograph tn 


Mr. Messel’s garden at Nymans, Sussex. 


season may be considerably prolonged 
when the plants are grown in the border 
of a cool conservatory or greenhouse. 
Daturas are of easy cultivation, and when 
well cared for will soon make large plants. 
The better way of growing them is as 
standards, so that when in bloom their 
long drooping flowers may be the better 
seen. In growing them in the flower gar- 
den a position rather sheltered, but with 
a good proportion of sunshine, should be 
chosen. The plants may be safely put out 
about the end of May in good soil, not of 





these. Treated thus the plants do not die 
back so far, and when planting time comes 
round they make a quicker start. When 
cultivated in a house either in tubs or in 
the border an annual pruning should be 
given them early in the spring; thus 
treated they would be kept fairly within 
pounds. Under glass the chief enemy is 


| green-fly, but if fumigation is carried out 


in time this need not give any trouble. 


Jor the open border of a large house a- 


few standards with stems 8 feet or so in 
height would make a grand show, Their 





PROPAGATION is very simple, merely 
taking off the young shoots in the spring 
and striking them in a gentle heat, one 
cutting in a small pot. When struck grow 
on as fast as possible, keeping them to the 
one stem until of good height. -They will 
yield a few flowers the first autumn when 
planted out, but the second season they 
should make a good show much earlier. 
As they become older they flower more 
profusely, the growth then not being, of 
course, quite so luxuriant. 

When planted out in the open ground 


| Daturas are seen to the best advantage as 


centre plants to fairly large beds, with a 
earpeting of dwarf plants under them. 
They should not be smothered up with 
cther things of tall growth, or the result 
will be a sacrifice of flower. 

D. KnicutTr is one of the best varieties 
in cultivation with large, handsome, 
double flowers produced very freely. This 
sort is also of rather more compact 
growth, yet very robust; its foliage is also 
of a darker green and somewhat longer 
than that of other kinds. 

D. SUAVEOLENS (syn. OD. arborea), 
another good white variety, is a profuse 
bloomer, its flowers being, perhaps, larger 
than those of D. Knighti, but single. 

D. SANGUINEA (here figured) has flowers 
of a deep orange-yellow, tinged with green 
towards the base. This kind does not 
flower quite so freely as the white kinds, 
but it should be grown for its distinctive 
character. A. G. 





THE AFRICAN LILY. 
(AGAPANTHUS UMBELLATUS.) 
Many suitable places may be found in the 
garden for this, but perhaps it is seen at 
its best when grown in large pots or tubs 
and stood out on terraces or similar 
positions during the summer. Tubs are 
preferable to pots, as the closely-packed 
masses of stout roots are apt to split the 
pots. For the decoration of the green- 
house or conservatory, too, this Agapan- 
thus is yery useful. The flowers are, as 2 
rule, at their best during the latter half 
of the summer, while occasionally a suc- 
cession is kept up till the autumn. As 
might be expected from the root system 
of the Agapanthus, it is a liberal feeder 
and thrives best in a compost consisting 
mainly of fibrous loam, with a liberal 


|addition of well-decayed manure and a 


little sand. It goes almost dormant in the 
winter, therefore it may be accommodated 
in a shed, coach-house, or similar position. 
During that time little if any water will 
be needed. 

It can be very readily raised from seed, 
and the progeny shows a certain amount 
of variation. Some have flowers of a 


| lighter or darker tint than the type, while 
in the size of the flower-clusters there is 


also a good deal of difference. Besides 
these there are several well-marked 
varieties, notably albus, of which there 
are two forms—one which may be regarded 
as a white-flowered variety of A. umbel- 
latus itself, and the other which goes quite 
dormant in the winter. 3etween the 
ordinary and the white-flowered kind 
erosses have been obtained, the result of 
which is mainly the production of plants 
with pale-blue flowers. A fine, bold 
variety is maximus, that is when the true 
kind is obtained, for a vigorous specimen. 
of A. umbellatus is often substituted for 
it. The hardiest is A. Mooreanus, which 
quite dies down during the winter. This 
has an erect flower-scape as tall as that of 
A. umbellatus, and the flower- head, 
though much smaller, contains about as 
many flowers, being quite globular in 
shape. A. minor is a small counterpart of 
A. umbellatus, and of this there is a form 
whose leaves are striped with white. An 
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‘Agapanthus which was given an award of 
merit two years ago by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society is A. Weillegi, remark- 
able for the length of its individual 
flowers. a UY 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Diplacus glutinosus.—This shrubby 
member of the Musk family will, in a 
greenhouse, flower throughout the summer 
months, while out-of-doors it is equally 
free-blooming. It should be given. much 
the same treatment as a Fuchsia, for dur- 
ing the winter it needs protection from 
frost, and only just sufficient water to 
keep the soil slightly moist. Repotted in 
the spring the young plants will grow 
away freely, and soon commence to flower. 
If given an occasional stimulant they will 
continue to bloom till the autumn. This 
Diplacus is readily increased by cuttings 
of the young growing shoots taken in 
spring and placed in a close propagating 
case. Good-sized specimens may often be 
seen planted out in the mixed flower beds, 
which are during the summer so much in 
vogue in many places. While the flowers 
of the typical Diplacus glutinosus are of a 
kind of buff tint, there are varieties known 
as coccineus and Sunbeam with flowers of 
a richer colour. When fully exposed to 
the sun the tint of these last two is parti- 
cularly bright. Diplacus glutinosus is a 
native of California, and though hardy in 
especially favoured districts, it must in 
most parts of this country be regarded as 
a greenhouse plant.—W. T. 

Begonia carminata.—This very pretty 
Begonia was raised some years ago by 
Messrs Veitch between the two widely 
dissimilar species—the large growing B. 
coccinea, with scarlet blossoms, and the 
small, compact-growing B. Dregei. For 
greenhouse decoration during the summer 
it is of considerable value, and under 
favourable conditions it will bloom till 
well on into the autumn. It forms a neat, 
bushy specimen, which will bloom freely 
when from 18 inches to a yard in height. 
‘The flowers, which are borne in drooping 
clusters, are of a bright carmine-rose tint. 
This Begonia is readily propagated by 
cuttings, and the young plants so obtained 
will grow away freely afterwards. Dur- 
ing their earlier stages they need the tem- 
perature of an intermediate house, but 
when flowering in the summer they suc- 
ceed perfectly in an ordinary greenhouse. 
—K. R. W. 


Tecoma capensis.—To obtain the best 
results the plants of this need to be fully 
exposed to the sun and air, otherwise, 
though ample growth takes place, the 
wood is not sufficiently ripened to ensure 
the production of blossoms. Some years 
ago a successful method of flowering the 
showy ‘Tecoma Smithi was’ practised— 
namely, to take good strong cuttings of the 
terminal shoots in the spring, and after 
they were struck to grow them on without 
stopping. They were then placed out-of- 
doors at the foot of a wall facing south, 
care being taken to keep them well sup- 
plied with water. By the end of the 
summer they show their terminal spikes of 
bloom, and placed in the greenhouse they 
soon open. As soon as the flower-heads 
form there is a tendency to push out 
shoots immediately below. These must be 
kept pinched off, otherwise the flowers 
will be blind. Treated in the same way, T. 
capensis is equally. successful, and will 
form a striking feature in the greenhouse 
during the autumn.—K. R. 

Allamanda’ grandiflora.—Though not 
very generally known, A. grandiflora is an 
old species, seeds of it having been sent 
from Brazil in 1836. It is of a fairly 
rambling habit, though not to anything 
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like the same extent as A. Schotti, hence 
it is more suitable as a roof plant for small 
or medium-sized structures. The tempera- 
ture of a stove is necessary to its well- 
being. The flowers are of a distinct shade 
of lemon-yellow. This Allamanda is more 
particular in its cultural requirements 
than most of the others, and is usually 
increased by grafting on to one of the 
strong-growing kinds. It is not that cut- 
tings of A. grandiflora will not root, but 
their growth is poor compared with that of 
those that have been grafted.—R. P. 


Scented-leaved Pelargoniums.—I once had 
a fairly good collection of these useful plants, 
but in moving about I have lost sight of them, 
and it is often a source of regret to lose old 
friends. The following are good varieties, and 
would be worth looking up again :—Radula, 
Radula majus, Lady Scarborough, crispum 
(Citron-scented), filicifolium (fan - leaved), 
tomentosum (Peppermint - scented, woolly 
foliage), quercifolium (Oak-leaved), Shottes- 
ham Pet (red flowers and small foliage, makes 
rather a pretty bed in the garden), capitatum 
(Rose-scented), Duchess of Devonshire (very 
fragrant). I once planted a greenhouse wall 
with a collection of these, and they were a 
great success and very useful for cutting, as 
they grew freely.—E. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


FEEDING THE PLANTS. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS do not require stimulants 
until the pots in which they are to flower 
are full of roots. The idea of the ad- 
vantage gained by applying stimulants of 
any kind is that after the roots have well 
filed the pots they quickly exhaust the 
nutriment contained in the soil, as they 
are such gross feeders. Then some stimu- 
lating food should be given to sustain the 
growth of the plant without causing it to 
receive a check in growth through the ex- 
haustion of all support. 

There are many kinds of food which may 
be used with equal results. Liquid made 
from animal manures is, perhaps, the 
best ; but there is such a difficulty in pre- 
paring them that artificial manures largely 
supply the want, and for amateurs with no 
convenience these are perhaps the best ; 
certainly, they are more easily applied. 
A word of caution is necessary, perhaps, 
to prevent the misuse of the various kinds. 
The general mistake is that of erring on 
the strong side. The idea in the mind of 
an inexperienced cultivator is that when a 
reasonable dose has been given, and the 
plants show the difference in increased 
vigour and improved appearance, then is 
the time to hasten on the improvement by 
giving a larger dose next time, which often 
ends in a complete failure, through the 
loss of the surface roots, which are those 
mainly employed in working for the 
benefit of the leaves and stems. Chrysan- 
themums like a change of food. It is not 
wise to supply them with one kind of 
manure too long at once. Far better is it 
to give three or four doses of one kind, 
and then change it for another. For in- 
stance, where artificial kinds are employed 
solely, with the exception of occasional 
doses of soot—almost indispensable to the 
growth of the plants—it is well to use, 
say, two of these, alternating them with 
soot. It is wise to adhere to the instruc- 
tions given with each kind of artificial 
manure. Never exceed the dose until you 
have proved its strength and efficacy. Sul- 
phate of ammonia should be used with 
care. The best method of applying this 
last stimulant is this: Dissolve a quarter 
of an ounce in one gallon of soft-water, 
commencing as soon as the flower-buds are 
swelling freely, increasing the strength 
gradually until half an ounce is reached 
for the same quantity of water. Sulphate 
of ammonia should never be used until the 
pots are full of roots, and should not be 
sprinkled on the surface of the soil, as is 
sometimes practised. In this way it burns 
the surface roots. In the case of animal 
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manure, that from the cow-house drain. | 
ings is preferable to that from the stable. 
Sheep-manure, placed 
in a bag, should be in the water-tank ; the 


tank, being -cooler. 


bag prevents the manure washing out into 
the water, thus rendering it thick, which 


blocks the passage way on the surface for | 


future waterings. Even the drainings 


from a heap of manure are beneficial to — 


the plants, as they afford a change of food 
from artificial kinds. Commence with 
soot-water. This is best made by placing 
some in a bag in the same manner as ad- 
vised for the sheep-manure. One bushel 
of soot in a bag will be ample in a tank 
holding 100 gallons of water, or less in pro- 
portion, of course, can be employed. Give 
soot-water to the plants every time they 
need water for nearly a week, then use 
some other stimulant, returning again to 
the soot after a course of others. 

During a spell of wet weather it is not 
possible to use liquid made from animal 
manures. It is then that the value of 
artificial kinds is evident. A little can be 
sprinkled on the surface of the soil, allow- 
ing the rain to wash it in. In this manner 
the plants receive nourishment, whereas if 
liquid manure alone were used, the plants 
would not be in a state to receive other 
stimulants, as it would be unwise to water 
the plants so much, as Chrysanthemums do 
not care about being soddened about the 
roots for long together, although they are 
plants which require a lot of nourishment 
and water also. About twice a week the 
plants should have clear water only given 
them, which is a direct change from the 
continual use of stimulants. 


POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THESE have not suffered in consequence of 
the output of new varieties like those of 


the Japanese, and, fortunately, many of 
the varieties grown fifteen or twenty years 
or more ago are with us to-day. They 
have survived, too, because a good few of 
them are dwarf: in habit, and whether 


grown as pot plants or planted out do not 


take up very much room. People whom I 
know who have small greenhouses still re- 
tain their interest in Pompons, and grow 
them in medium-sized pots, pinching them 
back when 5 inches or 6 inches in height 
to render them mcre bushy and compact. 


Amongst the early-flowering varieties of 


the Pompon section there are some which 
are particularly adapted for growing on 


for filling window-boxes in September and — 


October when the summer occupants have 
ceased to be attractive. In these dwarf 
early sorts we have good old kinds that 


never fail to bloom profusely, like Piercy’s — 


Seedling (orange-yellow), Anastasia (light 


purple), Crimson Precocite, Flora (golden 


yellow), Little Bob (crimson), and White 
Pet. For planting out in small beds or 
borders where there is not room for yery 
large plants these may be relied upon, and 
a little protection will generally tide them 
over bad weather. So slight trouble do 
they give that one may treat them practi- 
cally like other herbaceous plants and 
divide the roots in spring. In the 
November blooming sorts we have some 
still under cultivation that one may truly 
say have ‘‘ stood the test of time.’ I ex- 


hibited some of the yarieties as specimen — 


plants twenty years ago. Cedo Nulli in 
the various tints, Black Douglas, Mile. B. 
Dordan (pink), Snowdrop (pure white), 
Prince of Orange, and Scur Melanie are 
sorts that used to receive more considera- 
tion than they do to-day. A good many 
dropped their culture because they did not 
have the huge blossoms of the Japanese, 
but in these diminutive flowering sorts 
who shall say they have not a beauty 
which the others do not possess? For the 
small garden and the small greenhouse 
they deserve attention. W. F. D. 
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ORCHIDS. 


ABRIDES FIELDINGI. 

curved racemes of this Orchid— 
‘rom which it takes its popular name of 
‘eoxbrush Aerides—are now very attrac- 
ive. They are each about 2 feet in length 
lind thickly set with flowers, these being 
whitish with spots of a bright rose The 
Seaves are thick and leathery, of a deep 
/xlossy green when the plants are healthy. 
‘it is, perhaps, the most popular kind im 
the genus, thriving well in an intermediate 





) 
ieee long, 
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larger specimens are better accom- 
in large baskets or 
pots. Clean, freshly-picked Sphagnum 
Moss and charcoal are all that are needed 
in the way of compost, and the plants in 
all cases thrive better in a large roomy 
house than a smaller and narrow struc- 
ture. A light position is necessary, but 
the growth must be sereened from bright 
sunshine. 





ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

Or all the Orchids that can be grown in 
the cool-house none can equal the Odonto- 
glossums for 4a succession of bloom 
throughout the year, and the ease with 
which they can be kept in a thriving con- 
dition. The genus contains a large num- 
ber of species, a few of the best being 
mentioned in the present article, while 
the hybrids are almost legion. The 
species mostly grown is 

O. crispuM, which needs no description. 
In some collections it is represented by 
hundreds of plants, when the flowering 
season is considerably prolonged. It is a 
yery variable plant, and if newly-im- 
ported examples are purchased there is 
always a possibility of securing a really 
good form. 

O. Harryanem is a distinct plant with 
large chestnut-brown flowers marked with 
mauye-purple, while the lip is white and 
yellow striped with mauve-purple. It was 
imported by Messrs. Horsman and Co., of 
Colchester, and flowered for the first time 
in August, 1886, at Messrs. Veitch’s 
nursery, and was wvamed in compliment to 
Sir Harry Veitch. 





©. Pescatorer is a beautiful and 
popular species, with almost white 
flowers. It is a fine companion to O. 


crispum, but the blooms are rounder. 

O. TRIUMPHANS.—In this the blooms are 
golden-yellow, barred and blotched with 
chestnut-brown. 

O. LUTEO-PURPUREUM.—In general habit 
this plant resembles O. crispum, but the 
flowers are quite distinct. These are 
chestnut-brown marked and tipped with 
yellow, while the slightly-fringed lip is 
yellowish - white with a chestnut - brown 
blotch in front of the crest. 

Other interesting species and natural 
hybrids embrace O. Halli, O. eloriosum, 
O. Wilckeanum, and O.,Andersonianum. 
Of the garden or home-raised hybrids I 
would mention amabile, percultum, arden- 
tissimum, Rolfe, and Lambeauianum. 

CuLTURE. — The repotting of these 
Colombian Orchids should be done in Sep- 
tember and February, but a few are sure 
to require attention at other seasons. , A 
plant should be repotted either when a 
larger receptacle is needed or the soil has 
become sour, in which no Orchid can be 
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their 
which should. be placed a thin layer of 


Moss to seture a free outlet for water. 
Large pots are not recommended, but 


enough space ought to be left for two 
season’s growth. 


bulbs must be removed, leaving three 
behind each growing point. If it is 








expected to thrive. 'The rooting medium 
should consist of fibrous peat, chopped 
Sphagnum ‘Moss, Osmunda and Poly- 
podium fibres in equal parts; and where 
the plants are not doing well a sprinkling 
of partly - decayed Oak-leaves may’ be 
added to the above-mixture. . The re 
ceptacles may be filled to one-third of 








depth with clean potsherds, over 


All useless back pseudo- 


From a photo- 
graph in Sir F. Crisp’s garden 
at Friar Park, Henley. 


Aerides Fieldingt. 


desired to increase the stock these dis- 


earded bulbs may be used for propagating. 


tion carefully attended to. 
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they were placed indiscriminately among 
the other occupants. 
little direct watering will be needed, but 
j 
action becomes more vigorous. During the 
autumn 
glossums must be watered in moderation, 
the atmosphere kept on the dry side, the 
temperature allowed to fluctuate between 


For a few weeks 


t should be gradually increased as root 


and winter all the Odonto- 


Fahr., and ventila- 
SapDox. 


3) degs. and 60 degs. 





Cymbidium erythrostylum.—Among the 


Orchids of recent introduction this species 
occupies a foremost place. 
C. 
flowered in this country in the Botanic 
Gardens, Glasnevin. 
the Royal Horticultural Society by Mr. 


It is allied to 


eburneum and C. Parishi, and first 


When shown before 
on 


jurney Fowler and Mr. sradshaw, 


October 9th, 1906, it was awarded a first- 
class certificate. 
with a yellowish-white lip, and lined with 
reddish-purple, 
bright crimson. 
as C. insigne, but with care good results 
have been obtained. 


The flowers are white, 
while the column is 


It is not so easily grown 


The intermediate or 
Cattleya-house will be the best structure 
to grow this Cymbidium in, and it must 
never be allowed to become really dry at 
the roots, especially during the growing 
season.—SApDox. 

Cattleya Fabia.—This is one of the best 
among autumn and winter flowering 
Cattleyas. It is derived from the inter- 
crossing of C. aurea and GC. labiata, and 
from two such parents it is not surprising 
that a beautiful hybrid was obtained. C. 
Fabia is fairly intermediate between its 
parents, so far as the bulk is concerned, 
but there are some exceptions, especially 
those which follow C. aurea. All are 
strong-growing, and no difficulty will be 
experienced, provided the repotting or 
top-dressing is done just as root action is 
about to commence. This can be. ascer- 
tained by watching the base of the partly 
developed pseudo-bulb, which will swell 
slightly just before a fresh batch of roots 
appears.—SADox. 

Cattleya Gaskelliana. — This beautiful 
Cattleya, belonging to the. labiata group, 
flowers under normal conditions from the 
middle of June to August. The sepals and 
petals are pale amethyst-purple suffused 
with white, and the lip is amethyst-purple, 
the throat striped with yellow. The 
colour, however, varies, a nd in the variety 
known as alba the whole flower is pure 
white, excepting a small yellow area in 
the throat. All the labiata section of 
Cattleya require similar eultural treat- 
ment, but the repotting takes place at vari- 
ous periods, owing to the difference be- 
tween their growing and flowering seasons. 
Any repotting or top-dressing must be 
done when a fresh batch of roots is about 
to start from the bottom of the current 
pseudo-bulb.—B. 


Celogyne pandurata.—The other day I saw 
in the nurseries of Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown, Tunbridge Wells, Coelogyne pandurata 
erowing like the proverbial weed. To see the 
big specimens here one would not think it a 
difficult subject. Evidently a cosy end of one 
of the glasshouses is a suitable spot for it. 
Abundant moisture is given, not necessarily in 
the pans in which the plants are growing, but 
about the leaves, which are particularly large 
and healthy.—S. 

Seedling Orchids.—Those who remember 
the excitement caused by the raising of the 
first Orchid from seed in this country would 
do well to visit an up-to-date Orchid nursery. 
At Messrs. Armstrong and Brown’s nursery 
may be seen millions of tiny ee many so 
small indeed that they can only be recognised 
as little green specks. The very minute seeds 
are simply scattered on to the soil containing 








When potting, press the soil moderately 
firm around and between the roots, and 
when the operation is completed all the 
freshly-potted plants may be arranged at 
the warmest end of the house, where the 
watering and damping dowrn can. be 
carried out to better advantage than if 


established plants where they germinate 
freely.—H. §. 

Odontoglossum maculatum.—A few. days 
ago I saw a fine piece of this popular, if old, 
Orchid. I was told that it had been in bloom 
since the early days of May, and although the 
flowers were perhaps & little deficient of colour, 
that is not to be wondered at after a dura- 
tion of over two months.—KIRK. 
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FRUIT. 


CORDON GOOSEBERRIBS. 
WHERE the Gooseberry crop is a heavy 
one, and such is the case in this neigh- 
bourhood, the cordons will soon require 
special attention. With the first signs of 
ripening comes the necessity for summer 
pruning, not in too drastic a manner, but 
sufficient to let the light in to the fruit 
and give easy facility for picking; also, as 
under such conditions the ground about 
the trees is much more exposed to the 
sun’s influence than in the case of bushes, 
it may be found advisable to give a good 
surface mulching and watering, or rather 
a watering, mulch, and second watering. 
Unless this is done, and July proves hot 
and dry, the trees will suffer and the fruit 
be flavourless; indeed, practically worth- 
Jess from a. dessert standpoint. It is 
essential to see to the above before putting 
on nets. In the matter of protection this 
will be the ‘more easily effected if the 
advice has been followed to have a double 
line of cordons about a yard apart. A few 
arched hazel-twigs can be fixed at inter- 
vals from one top wire to the other, the 
net thrown over all, and lightly secured 
at the two sides. This is effectual and at 
the same time enables the picker to pass 
comfortably along the centre. 

The summer pruning is not a formid- 
able business if the trees have received 
proper attention from the start. It is not 
advisable to have a regular thicket of 
spurs, only sufficient along the length of 
each stem to furnish an even crop 
throughout. Any gaps can always be 
filled by laying in a young shoot and head- 
ing back. to the ‘required length at the 
Winter pruning. It is sometimes found, 
through oversight or lack ‘of knowledge, 
that care has not been taken at planting 
time to see the stem is free from buds 
from the surface of ground to the root, 
and if this is so, suckers are likely to bea 
nuisance; also it may be noted that those 
starting cordon culture should get prac- 
tical opinion as to the best sorts, some 
being much more suitable for the purpose 
than others. Given the necessary care 
and attention at planting time, and good 
after treatment, cordons will last in good 
condition for many years. I know some 
planted in 1884 that are in perfect health 
and bearing splendid crops. Where 
arrangements are made for planting cor- 
don Gooseberries, space might be left on 
one of the fences for a few trees of White 
Currant, for with the protection afforded 
by the nets, so that the fruit can be 
thoroughly ripened, some nice dishes may 
be picked. They may not appeal to all 
palates, but there is a piquant luscious- 
ness about them that I think is very 
acceptable on a hot summer day. The 
White Dutch is the best sort for cordons, 


EK. B.-S. 
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AUTUMN RASPBERRIES—NEWER 
VARIDTINS. 
Durine the past few years some most 
useful additions have been made to these, 
and instead of the acid berry of the old 
autumn yarieties we now have Sweet, well- 
flavoured fruits well into November. Ata 
trial of these fruits a few seasons ago in 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens 
at Wisley I was surprised at the great 
number of Continental varieties. In many 
cases the quality was very fine. I saw 
these fruits late in the summer, and to 
note good autumn results I should like to 
have seen the plants later. I think there 
is a great future for these fruits. They 
are not grown nearly so much as they de- 
serve, and, being of simple culture snd 








good croppers, they are worth more notice. 
As most fruit-growers are aware, it is an 
easy matter to make a summer fruiter bear 
in the autumn by frequent lifting or by 
cutting down the growths in the early 
spring. The plants then fruit late in the 
season on the new wood. I have fre- 
quently had Superlative quite good well 
into November treated in this way. This 
was done because this variety was much 
liked for its excellent flavour. The newer 
Profusion, noted in these pages a short 
time ago, is also an ideal late variety if 
pruned as advised ; indeed, when the plants 
were received they were cut down to within 
6 inches of the soil, and, going away freely 
in the spring, they gave excellent fruits 
late in October. I note this, as the 
summer fruiters, it will be seen, have a 
tendency to fruit in the autumn. The 
Alexandra is first rate, not only for its 
size, but quality. The fruits, of a deep red 
colour and excellent flavour, are produced 
abundantly, and the plant is vigorous. 
This variety when submitted to the Fruit 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society received a first-class certificate. 
The leaves of this variety are much larger 
than those of any other sort. Another ex- 
cellent new variety is the Hailsham, a 
much larger fruit than the old autumn 
varieties, and also of strong growth. It 
is a fine autumn fruit, and well worth 
special culture. November Abundance, as 
its name implies, is a specially fine autumn 
Raspberry, with large, deep-red_ fruit 
borne in clusters. It is an ideal late 
Raspberry for poor soils, and is one of the 
latest fruiters I have grown. 
grown the Yellow Superlative for autumn 
fruiting. This is often grown under the 
hame of The Guinea, but it is not a distinct 
autumn variety unless pruned late for that 
purpose. There are distinct autumn 
fruiters with: yellow berries, but these are 
not new, and doubtless are well known. 
The October Yellow is, I think, the best 
of these. This has long, deep-yellow fruit ; 
the other best-known kind being Yellow 
Four Seasons. I do not think the yellow 
fruits nearly so useful as the red. Though 
many persons consider the flavour superior, 
I do not think so: A serious objection 
some growers have to the autumn varieties 
is that in a good, well-worked soil ‘he 
plants make too much sucker-growth, 
which at times is not removed as often as 
it should be, thus the plants become wild 
and somewhat difficult to keep in bounds. 
This objection can readily be got over by 
lifting the canes more often. That will 
check sucker-growth and induce fruitful- 
ness. In lifting do not injure the 
fibrous roots, replant firmly and give the 
plants a mulch in a hot, dry summer, 
also liquid-manure if possible. W. F. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crass under fruit-trees.—Grass should 
never be encouraged to grow under Apple- 
trees grafted on the Paradise Stock. The 
Crab Stock is stronger and the roots pene- 
trate deeper, so it does not injure them so 
much after the first six years or seven 
years; but in all soils clean cultivation 
without Grass gives the best results, and if 
a bottom crop is grown at all the ground 
Should be well broken up and a crop of 
Potatoes grown the first year with or with- 
out manure, according to its condition, 
though, according to my experience, it is 
better to give the manure in the shape of a 
top-dressing. I think in a general way our 
fruit gardens and orchards are planted too 
thickly, especially when a bottom crop of 
bush fruits or Strawberries is taken. Who- 
ever plants an orchard should make him- 
self acquainted with the growth of the 
trees he intends to plant, and allow space 
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Figs in the open air.—Away from the 
south coast Figs must have a wall in « 
good aspect and a well-drained position, 
In the old days we used to put 4 inches or 
6 inches of concrete in the bottom of the | 
border, extending in a gradual slope 
6 feet from the wall, with 6 inches of.| 
broken bricks or clinkers on the concrete | 
as drainage. If the roots extended beyond 
the drainage they could be easily lifted — 
and shortened. If the right kinds are 
srown, and trained thinly, there will be 
plenty of fruit. The best varieties are 
Brown Turkey and White Marseilles, and 
they are easily propagated from cuttings 
of the ripe young wood in the autumn, 
Away from the south coast Figs require 
protection in winter, at least it is never 
wise to leave them unprotected. There 
are several ways of giving protection. I 
have generally unnailed the branches, 
drawn them together and covered them 
with Yew or spruce branches, and in 
spring, towards the middle or end of 
March, removed surplus wood and trained 
the branches thinly, doing the necessary 
disbudding when the shoots are quite 
young.—. H. 


Autumn-bearing Raspberries. —I have 
always found these very useful to mix 
with late Red Currants, and during mild 
autumns I have been able to keep them 
quite fresh trained on a north wall and 
netted up till November, and sometimes 
later. Of course, the Raspberries must be 
late-bearing varieties, and have a fairly 
open position, and be planted in fairly 
sood land well broken up, and have a 
mulch of manure, and be cut down after 
bearing, as the young canes which spring 
from the base of the old roots bear the 
fruit, and only the strongest canes are 
left, which must have support to keep 
them off the ground. Plant in rows 3 feet — 
apart, as they do not generally make so 
much growth as the summer - fruiting 
kinds. The following are good fruiting 
kinds: Yellow October, Red October, and 
Belle de Fontenay. The last is a stronger 
srower and bears rather larger, red fruit. 
—H. C. 


Squirrels and Morello Cherries.— While 
it is comparatively easy to protect fruit 
from birds, in a neighbourhood where 
squirrels abound’ these attractive little 
animals occasionally work havoc. A few 
years ago a fine crop which had been 
allowed to hang late was destroyed in 
two or three nights. At first it was rather 
puzzling to blame the proper culprits, for 
stones were carried off as well as the pulp, 
cnly the stalks being left. However, a 
strangled squirrel found in the meshes of — 
the nets put an end to any doubts as to 
the identity of the depredators, and their 
guilt was further established by finding, 
some time afterwards, hoards of Cherry- 
stones concealed at the foot of the wall. 
The short-tailed vole is also partial to 
Cherries, and will climb up and through 
nets to reach them; while, as is well 
knowh, wasps will feed upon them until 
they become intoxicated.—W. McG. 

The Gage Plums.—In some places where the 
soil and position suit it the Green Gage Plum 
is a profitable Plum to grow, but the old 
Green Gage, known as the July Gage, is not 
always reliable. One of my neighbours 
planted it largely some years ago and never 
had a fairly good crop, but the Transparent 
Gage and Oullin’s Golden Gage were @ SUCCESS, — 
and I should advise that these kinds be 
planted where the July Gage fails. They ripen 
in August, but there is a Transparent Gage 
that ripens in September, the fruit being 
larger than the early July variety. There are 
other Gage Plums worth growing,‘including a 
Blue Gage, ripening in August. I have had 
good crops of Gage and other Plums on the 


north side of a wall. The frost does but little’ 
injury to the blossoms where the sun does not 












accordingly\—H. H, 


reach the trees early in the morning till the 
frost gradually clears off.—H. 0, 











\ (R. DECORUM.) 

‘My flower of the week in the garden is 
‘yorne on the above, a ‘noble white flower, 
nd fragrant. 
vrrowing in my stiff Joam. 
“ts ever coming to anything good, the soil 























A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER-FLOWERING 
. RHODODENDRON. 


It has been for many years 
I despaired of 





a 


A July-flowering Rhododendron 


and position not being such as one would 
select for a plant of this nature; but this 
year it has flowered well and is most 
effective. Coming into bloom at the end 
of July and first week in August, when 
all the early Rhododendrons are out 
of bloom, it is a most precious hardy 


‘shrub. As I am not exactly in a genial 


Climate, on the forest ridge of Sussex, 


there are large areas of our islands in 


| 





which it may be planted with every hope 
of a good result. It is a native of Yunnan. 
Sussex. er We 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TREE PASONY (P. MOUTAN). 
THE varieties of this, like the herbaceous 
kinds, are now very numerous. The Tree 
Peony is quite hardy, and when properly 
planted requires little care. It is invalu- 
able for mixed borders, and especially well 
suited for forming single specimens on 
lawns. If, during the winter months, its 








appearance is against it, this drawback is 





amply compensated for in summer, when 
it is covered with fine foliage and gorgeous 
blossoms. When, too, it breaks into 
growth in spring, its young leaves assume 
every shade of colour, from violet-crimson 
to green. 

CuLTURE.—Tree Ponies prefer a good 
strong soil, and where it is too sandy, de- 
composed manure and loani should be 
added: or, where it is too clayey, it should 
be made lighter by the addition of manure, 
sand, and similar materials. , Moutan 
Ponies are gross feeders, and amply re- 








pay for occasional. top-dressings of half- 
decomposed cow-manure. After a proper 
place has been selected in which to plant 
them, dig out a pit 14 feet deep and 2 feet 
in diameter; put in some half-decomposed 
cow-manure, and well mix it with the soil. 
The plants should be: put in so that the 
graft may be buried a few inches, where it 
will in time throw out roots of its own. 
They do not flower well until the third 
year after planting, but after that they 
produce blossoms in profusion. Being 


(R. decorum). 


jnaturally of slow growth, they are not 
propagated by division to any great extent, 
but chiefly by grafting upon the roots of 
the herbaceous varieties, which is done in 
August. The grafts are placed in frames, 
where they unite, and are transplanted the 
succeeding year in rows in the nursery. 
September and October are the months 
best suited for planting, but if in pots they 
may be put out in spring, when all danger 
of frost is over. Good plants set out in 
autumn preduce quantities of flowers the 
second or third year after planting. Each 
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year they increase in size and beauty, and 
soon become the most showy and attrac- 
tive features of the garden. They are the 
first of any of the varieties of Ponies to 
flower, blooming early in May. 


CRAMBE CORDIFOLIA. 
Tuts is a striking hardy plant, beautiful 
in foliage as well as flower. It is as easily 
grown as the common Seakale, and in 
heavy, rich ground makes fine leafage. 
Wherever a bold though low type of vege- 
tution is desired, there C. cordifolia may 
be planted. The deeper and better the 
soil, the greater mass of leafage does it 


make.» The leaves are of immense size, 
somewhat heart-shaped, but deeply in- 
dented. They are borne upon long foot- 


stalks, and, spreading out, cover a lot of 
ground. Harly in summer a flower-spike 
is thrown up to the height of several feet. 
This branches freely, and bears myriads 
of small white four-petalled flowers, which 
are pretty and effective because so profuse. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Antirrhinums keeping.—In February of 
this year I sowed several kinds of Antir- | 





Caper Spurge (Euphorbia 
Belonging to a very poisonous natural 
order, a characteristic of the Huphorbias is 
that they contain a milky, acrid juice, 
which often blisters the skin. We do not 
remember having heard of any fatal 
poisoning through using the fruits of 
Huphorbia Lathyris in mistake-for the true 
Caper, but it is possible that serious re- 
sults might follow owing to the unfortu- 
nate name of Caper Bush by which this 
Euphorbia is known. The true Caper 
(Capparis spinosa) is a native of. the 
Mediterranean region, North Africa, and 
West Asia, and the pickled flower-buds and 
sometimes the immature fruits are largely 
imported from France, Italy, and Sicily. 
In this country it is grown as a greenhouse 
shrub, but is hardy in the southern coun- 
ties. Its pretty flowers, white, tinged with 
red, and which appear in early summer, 
are effective when the plant is grown on a 
wall or in a sheltered position trailing over 
stones. The way to preserve Capers is to 
frequently gather the flower-buds in a very 
young state and throw them-into salt and 
vinegar. 


Lathyris). | 





In the market the smallest and! 


Spur, N. maximus, N. Emperor, and Queen | 
of Spain, an attractive variety bearing 
clear yellow flowers of peculiarly distinct 
form, the trumpets lacking the flanged rinj 
possessed by all other varieties of this 
section. Of bicolors, N. Horsfieldi, N. Bm- 
press, and N. grandis form a fine trio, and 
when planted in quantity have a striking 
effect. They are very similar in size and— 
colour, and attain perfection in the order 
in which their names are given, and ex- 
tend their display over a considerable 
period. The old double Daffodil also sue- 
ceeds well in the Grass, though it lacks the 
grace of form of the single varieties. Sir | 
Watkin is the most vigorous of the incom- 
parabilis section, and is well suited for 
naturalisation. The Star Daffodils (N. 
Leedsi) are particularly graceful and deli- 
cate, with their narrow, cream-white 
petals and slender, swaying stems, and 
never reveal their attractiveness so fully 
as when growing on a grassy slope, while 
the Poet’s Narcissus, or Pheasant’s-eye, 
when planted by the thousand, creates one 
of the loveliest spring pictures imagin- 
able. ] ’ 





rhinums in heat 
in the border to which they were transferred. 
Would you please tell me whether, if I cut 
these down after flowering, and leave them in 
the border through the winter, they would do 
well again next summer.—N. RK. } 


<. D. BUNTON. 

[These can be so easily raised from seed 
and bloomed the same season that very 
few people trouble to keep the old plants 
or take cuttings in the autumn, unless 
in the case of a very fine variety that may 
be worth increasing. Young plants bloom 
far more freely, and such being the ease, 
there is no need to keep the old plants, 
which often,.after they have stood the 
winter, succumb to the frosts of early 
spring. If you do decide to retain the old 


Do not cut the plants down in any way. 
If they should survive, you may get an 
earlier flowering than from seedlings.] 


The False Caper (Euphorbia Lathyris).—1 
am sending you a piece of a plant which I am 
told is the Caper, but which is quite hardy in 
my garden—a weed, in fact—and I have read 
that the true Caper is half hardy.. This grows 
3 feet to 4 feet high, and spreads 2 feet to 
5 feet across the top. Could the seeds be used 
as Capers or Nastturtiums?—Cuas.. ELWELDL. 


[The specimen you send is that of the | 


and they are now doing well ; 





| tilled ground. 


A group af Crambe cordifolia. 


those of the brightest green colour are the 
most esteemed. ] 


Daffodils in the Grass.—I shall be glad of 
your advice on the following point :—I have a 
small field at the back of my house, and pro- 
pose planting it with fruit-trees in the autumn. 
As the pasture is good I should like to plant 
in it various kinds of Daffodils. Would you 
kindly tell me what are the kinds which would 
do best year after year, regard being had to 
the fact that I cannot afford to buy expensive 
varieties?—N. E. K. D. Bunton. 


of the Narcissus are invaluable, not alone 
for planting in the borders, but for natura- 


| lising in the Grass, the latter method, now 


so largely followed, not only creating a 


: Z | most pleasing effect, but also being in 
plants, simply cut off the flowering shoots. | 5) ; 


many cases better suited to the require- 


| ments of some yarieties than culture in 
As an instance of this, two | 


kinds may be specially cited—namely, the 
Tenby Daffodil (Narcissus obvallaris) and 
N. pallidus precox, both of which in some 
localities succeed better in the Grass than 
in worked ground. 
and bicolor varieties of the Trumpet Daf- 


fodil are suited for naturalising in’ the 
Grass, such as the deep yellow Golden 


| good dressing of soot, 
| manure, 


[For the spring garden the varied forms | 


Many of the golden | 





Lawns in autumn and winter.—The un- 
satisfactory condition of many lawns in 
summer is due to neglect in the late autumn 
and winter. To have a really good lawn it is 
not sufficient to look after it merely from 
April to September, and those who put both 
mower and roller away in the autumn until 
another season comes round make a mistake. 
It is in October, and often later during a mild 
time, thatthe roller should be brought into use. 
In the autumn, too, one may give the Grass a 
basic slag, and old 
spreading it out and letting the 
winter rains wash it in. Then the result will 
be gratifying the following season. Before 


| the dressing is applied opportunity should be 
| taken to free the lawn of all weeds, filling up 


the holes and then well rolling. The autumn 
and winter attention will tell the following 
summer in the appearance and wear of the 
turf.—DrErpy. 


Physalises.—Those who remembered to sow 
seed of Physalises in spring should see to it 
that the young plants are pricked out for the 
winter in a somewhat sheltered place. The 
best position is undoubtedly on a south border, 
and the plants ought not to be hampered by 
other things. Physalises are in much request 
for autumnal and winter decoration, and it 
is a matter for surprise more people do not 
grow the plants from seed. They are very 
easy to deal with, requiring no particular soil. 
It is well, however, to give the young seedlings 
the benefit of the most sheltered position in 
the garden the first winter.—TowNSMAN. 
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) VEGETABLES. 


; BARLY MUSHROOMS. 

'we time has come for all those who 
fasire Mushrooms, say at the beginning of 
_ovember, to prepare the manure for 
faking the first bed. See that the 
jiaterial is not thrown into a heap as col- 
scted, but spread out somewhat thinly in 
‘n open shed, where it can be turned over 
seasionally in order that it may partially 
ry and sweeten. When thrown together 
,arelessly it often heats unduly before it 
's noticed. A large bed is not necessary 
‘or a start. When suflicient manure has 
een collected let it be thrown. into a heap 
~nd allowed to. remain undisturbed for a 
-ew days, after which it should be turned 


} 
" 
| 





‘yver every morning, always allowing the 
jutside portions to come into the middle 
ff the heap. When this treatment has 
‘lispelled the bulk of the steam, let it 
mee more be mounded up and allowed to 
tand untouched for several days, when it 
nay be wheeled in to form the bed. If it 
ye found impossible to procure sufficient 
‘roppings by the required time, a fourth 
part of dry Oak or Beech-leaves may be 
added, also a barrow-load or so of sweet, 
‘rough loam. Deep beds are not necessary 
30 early in the season, shallow ones re- 
vaining sufficient warmth even without the 


. 





aid of fire-heat until the young Mushrooms 
Jappear, when a gentle warmth may be 
‘allowed in the hot-water pipes. In 

_ MAKING THE BED do not throw on too 
‘much stuff at a time, or thorough firmness 
| 


‘cannot be secured. If there is sufficient 
‘head-room for working, nothing beats 


‘treading the bed, beating it firmly after- 
wards. The making completed, those who 
‘do not possess a bottom-heat thermometer 
must thrust in a testing stick. This must 
be examined occasionally, and when it is 
| found that the heat has risen.to its maxi- 
taum, a quantity of fine soil, preferably 
loam, should be prepared for surfacing. 
When the heat has declined to about 
90 degs. spawning may take place, there 
being no fear in these first early shallow 
beds of any reaction. If spawned at this 
figure and immediately soiled down the 
heat is preserved, whereas if a fall to 80 
degs. is allowed before spawning the bed 
will frequently run down to 60 degs., and 
a considerable time elapse before young 
Mushrooms appear. 

After soiling and firming with the back 
of a spade, using a little warm water if it 
is at all dry, cover the bed with a 
moderate thickness of Oat-straw if pro- 
curable, this being far better than hay 
refuse, which is apt to become mouldy and 
smell, making the surface actually colder 
than if it were not covered at all.. No fire- 
heat will be necessary for a time. To 
insert the spawn, simply make a small 
hole 13 inches deep with the hand and 
push in the spawn, which should be in 
pieces about the size of a pigeon’s egg. 
Re-beating the surface is necessary when 
spawning is completed. It is a good plan 
to place the spawn in a box a few days 
before it is wanted, and to subject it to 
the moist atmosphere of a stove or 
forcing-house. It then breaks easily and 
operates sooner when put into the warm 
bed. Amateurs who have only a Melon or 
Cucumber-frame may, after the fruit is 
cut, secure a few Mushrooms by breaking 
up, levelling, and watering the soil, in- 
serting the spawn, and afterwards cover- 
ing with mats or loose strawy material, 
furnishing extra bottom-heat by building 
up a lining of stable-manure round the 
sides and ends of the frame. 





Tomatoes bursting (7.).—Cracking of fruit 
of any kind when ripening is generally due to 
an excess of moisture in the soil when the crop 








is finishing. In some cases this may have been 
brought into greater prominence by previous 
dryness, causing a tightening of the skin. It is 
always good practice to give Tomatoes in pots 
a rich top-dressing just when the fruits begin 
to ripen. This enables the plants to finish off 
the fruit properly without any special aid 
from the water-pot beyond what is customary 
for health. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early vinery.—The wood having become 
thoroughly ripened, indication of which 
condition is conveyed by its having 
assumed a nut-brown hue, half of each 
lateral will be cut away. ‘The object in 
doing this is to induce the buds at the base 
of each lateral, or those nearest the rods, 
to swell to their largest size, as well as to 








become thoroughly matured. When in this 
last-named condition the future may be 
looked forward to with equanimity, as the 
growths resulting from these well-ripened 
puds always produce fine clusters of fruit. 
With the performance of half-pruning 
overhead syringing will cease, it being 
neither safe nor desirable to continue it 
after this stage is reached, but the border 
will be watered as often as necessary, as 
before. 

Vine borders.—A further addition to the 
border being required, a strip or section 
4 feet in width will be added. Materials 
for the purpose will be the first considera- 
tion. In the first place enough gravel, 
lime, sand, and cement will be needed for 
conereting the base after the old soil—z.e., 
the remains of a former border—has been 
excavated. Then there will be material in 
sufficient quantity to allow for, so that a 


9-inch layer of it—the roughest at the 
bottom and the finer portion on _ top 
—may be laid over the concrete, brick- 


bats and brick rubbish answering for this. 
Next is the important question of 

Compost, of which the bulk will con- 
sist of excellent loam full of fibre, which 
is now in stack, the cutting having taken 
place last March. The quality being so 
good, the additions will consist only of old 
lime-rubble in sufficient quantity to keep 
the loam porous after the fibre perishes, 
wood-ashes to supply potash and act as a 
deodoriser, bone-meal for next season’s 
needs, and 3-inch bones for future require- 
ments. When the new portion is about to 
be put in, the front portion of the existing 
border will be forked away for a distance 
of 9 inches, and all roots found preserved. 
This makes a better union of the old and 
new portions than when the front of the 
former is left intact. A few inches in 
depth of the surface soil of the existing 
porder will at the same time be carefully 
forked off and replaced with fresh com- 
post. With everything in readiness, the 
undertaking of the actual border making 
and top-dressing can be carried out early 
in September. 

Early Peaches.—Much of the foregoing— 
i.e., in regard to border additions and top- 





dressing—applies here also. The loss of a 
large tree of Royal George Peach last year 
necessitated the planting of a new tree in 
the autumn, for which a border was put 
in about 6 feet in width and the same in 
length. This will suffice for the needs of 
the tree for another season, when it will 
have to be extended. In other parts 
of the house an addition will be required 
for a Nectarine, and some of the old soil 
taken away from around the roots of a 
Peach and replaced with new. The com- 
post to be used will be the same as that 
named above for Vines, and the work 
undertaken much about the same time. 
Trees containing much wood of gross 
habit are the better for being root lifted, 
although their being allowed to carry a 





heavy crop of fruit will ofttimes avert it. 
A Nectarine which began producing much 
wood of this nature some few years back 
had the balance effectually restored by 
this simple, yet natural, process, and has 
given no further trouble. At the same 
time, if properly lifted and replanted with 
promptitude next month, and while the 
trees are still clothed with leaves, it acts 
as an excellent corrective and does not in 
the least affect the bearing of the trees the 
following season. 

Pot Figs.—Trees from which the second 
crop has been cleared are the better for 
being placed outdoors in the full sun for 
the next six or eight weeks to come, to 
get the wood properly ripened. Orchard; 
house trees, as soon as relieved of their 
fruit, benefit greatly by being placed out- 
doors for a time. To prevent the roots 
suffering from heat, litter or old hot-bed 
material banked up round the pots will 
neutralise its effects, besides tending to 
conserve moisture. 

Bulbs for forcing.—A list of require- 
ments in the shape of bulbs for winter a nd 
spring flowering should at this time be 
made out and at once sent off. Undue 
delay in this matter occasions disappoint- 
ment in consequence of the best of the 


bulbs having been disposed of. As soon 
as received, Roman MHyacinths, Paper 


White, Soleil d’Or, and Roman Narcissi, 
Duc Van Tho] and other forcing varieties 
of Tulips, early Hyacinths, and Trumpet 
Major Narcissus for Christmas flowering 
should be potted at once. Freesias are 
sent on in advance of the foregoing, the 
order for which must be placed early if 
large bulbs, which give by far the best 
results, are desired. With the exception 
of Hyacinths and Freesias the bulbs are 
planted in boxes. The order for 

Bulbs for planting outdoors, especially 


for naturalising, should accompany the 
former. Narcissi in variety, particularly 


poeticus and the Pheasant’s-eye varieties, 
should be largely planted, and the same 
with regard to Golden Spur, bicolor, Em- 
press, princeps, Horsfieldi, Sir Watkin, 
Jmperor, pallidus precox, Stella,. Figaro, 
Victoria, ete., which, although old 
varieties, are as yet unbeaten for growing 
in Grass to create a fine display in 
spring. Snowdrops, Crocuses, Glory of 
the Snow, Squills, and the Muscearis are 
cheap and should be planted in large 
drifts, while a place should be found for 
the miniature Daffodils. 
Kitchen garden.—All arrears of plant- 
ing have been brought up, and recent rains 
have given the plants a good start. 
Barlier-planted breadths have had a good 
hoeing, anything further in this direction 
being unlikely after this, as the plants 
will soon cover and shade the soil. 
Advantage will be taken of the soil being 
in a moist condition to sow a large 
breadth of Turnips for winter use. Those 
recently sown will have to be thinned out 
to 9 inches apart.and_ hoed. Scarlet 
Runners must be kept closely gathered to 
enable the plants to continue in bearing, 
and place surplus pods in brine for winter 
use. Brussels Sprouts, which are now 
growing apace, are the better for soil 
being drawn up to the stems, which tends 
to steady, as well as in a measure pro- 
tect, them from the effects of equinoctial 
gales, ete. Chervil to stand the winter 
must be sown, and if a dozen or So of 
Tarragon plants are cut down to within 
6 inches. of the soil a quantity of young 





growths will soon appear and prove very 
serviceable for some time to come. The 
collecting of manure for the making of 
Mushroom-beds ‘now has. to have regular 
attention, the preparation of the same 
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being conducted in a large, open shed. 
The Mushroom-house proper will now 
undergo its annual cleansing and fumiga- 
tion with sulphur to get rid of wood-lice 
and. erickets, as well as to kill any fun- 
goid germs there may be present, after 
which all brick-work will be thoroughly 






























lime-washed. A. W. 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Strawberries.—Continue to remove all 


runners as fast as they appear, and keep 
the soil frequently stirred between the 
plants. It is an excellent plan to set out 
a few rows of plants for supplying runners 
next season, whether for forcing in pots 
or for forming plantations. The ground 
should be well prepared by double digging 
, and manuring, and set out the plants in 
} : rows 1 foot apart, allowing about 9 inches 
. between each. All flower-spikes must be 
i remoyed throughout the season. If not 
already done, no time should be lost 
in removing all superfluous shoots of 
hardy fruit-trees of all kinds, whether 
they be espalier, dwarf, pyramid, or 
standard trees. Not a single shoot that 
is not wanted should be retained. Attend 
to the tying of the leading shoots on 
espalier and other trained trees. The 
Dutch hoe should be kept constantly at 
work in the fruit quarters, as weeds are 
unusually plentiful at the present time. 
Hoeing also checks evaporation at a time 
when moisture at the roots is essential. 
HT Cyclamens.—A sowing should now be 
i made to produce plants that will flower 
early in the winter of next year. Sow in 
well-drained seed-pans filled with a com- 
post of rich loam, a liberal quantity of 
Jeaf-mould, and sufficient silver sand to 
ensure free drainage. Press the _ soil 
moderately firm and dibble in the seeds 
about 1 inch apart and not more than 
+ inch deep. Cover the surface with a 
thin layer of finely-sifted Cocoa-nut fibre 
to prevent rapid evaporation, and keep 
the surface free from Moss. The pans 
may at first be placed in a frame haying a 
temperature of not less than 50 degs. In 
about a fortnight transfer the pans to a 
warm and moist position in the propa- 
gating or intermediate house. Later 
sowings should be placed in heat at once. 
In winter the temperature should not be 
allowed to fall below 60 degs. or rise above 
70 degs., and the more evenly the heat can 

f be maintained the better. Although the 
Cyclamen is a tender plant it does not need 
a very strong heat, and will not endure 
extremes of any kind. Cyclamen seed 
germinates very Slowly and unevenly. 
Sometimes plants come up after others 
have made a good start. When seedlings 
are large enough for removal carefully 
transfer to thumb-pots, taking care not to 
insert them too deeply. Keep the plants 
near the glass and shade from bright sun- 
shine. . 

Humea elegans.—Seeds of this plant 
men | should now be sown in well-drained pans 
ae filled with light, sandy soil. ‘The. soil 
La | should be well damped before sowing. 
Cover the seeds yery thinly with finely- 
sifted soil and place in gentle heat. As 
soon as the plants are large enough to 
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the roots just on the dry side. In spring 
they will need to be shifted into 10-inch 
pots. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—Plants that 
have filled their pots with roots are regu- 
larly fed with liquid manure and the 
shoots neatly trained to form good, shapely 
specimens. The plants will not need to 
be syringed overhead so frequently after 
this date, and, as the days become shorter, 
syringing may be discontinued. Allow 
plenty of space to each plant and gradu- 
ally expose them a little to the sunshine. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.—If the weather is 
wet and dull it will be advisable to house 
these. Excess of moisture at the roots 
through rain causes a luxuriant growth, 
but this does not become sufficiently 
ripened to flower satisfactorily, and, being 
very sappy, often dies back during the 
winter. . When the plants are housed 
place them as near to the glass as possi- 
ble and allow plenty of fresh air to circu- 
lute amongst them, as this assists in the 
production of short-jointed, well-matured 
growth. 

Chrysanthemums. — The “taking” of 
the buds in Chrysanthemums will now re- 
quire attention. The proper selection of 
buds which will later on produce the finest 
blooms just at the time they are wanted 
is the all-important point. If the buds 
are not selected at the right time, and of 
the right kind, it is useless to expect first- 
class blooms. In many varieties it, is 
necessary to regulate the growth of the 
plant by stopping the shoots in order that 
the desired bud may be ready some time 


the parent a year or more. 


‘Carrots.—A sowing of Carrots has been 
made in the. frame in which the spring 
Carrots were grown, turning the old bed 
over and affording a fresh layer about 
9 inches deep on the surface. The soil is 
kept up fairly close to the glass and made 
firm by treading. 


soil again. 
Cauliflowers. 








winter a sowing should now be made on a. 
warm border. As soon as the young 
Tlants are large enough they should be 
pricked out into their winter quarters. 
After this has been done it will be 
necessary to ventilate liberally to keep the 
plants sturdy and as hardy as possible, 
Plants of this description will be better 
able to stand through the winter and will 
uot be likely to suffer when planted out in 
spring. The varieties First Crop and 
Magnum Bonum answer well for this 
sowing. 

French Dwarf Beans.— Where heated pits 
are available for this crop, seeds should 
now be sown at a distance of 18 inches 
from the glass. No forcing whatever 
must be practised. The seeds should be 
allowed to germinate naturally,. as the 


better will be the results. The lights 
should be entirely removed during the pre- 
sent month, and longer if the weather is 


during August. 3uds taken now and favourable 
during the next fortnight usually produce | — 


blooms of good quality. The aim of the Gorn Salad.—A sowing of this useful 





others may require to remain attached to 


When the young plants - 
are large enough to handle they will be | 
thinned to 4 inches apart each way, after. | 
wards giving a good watering to settle the | 





Where these can be given | 
the protection of a cold frame during | 


hardier and more gradual the growth, the > 








handle pot them off singly into 3-inch pots, 
taking great care not to damage the roots. 
A suitable compost for potting consists of 
good loan, leaf-mould, and sand, adding 
a little manure from a spent Mushroom 
bed. Place them close to the glass in a 
cool house and shade from bright sun- 
shine. When the pots are filled with roots 
repot the plants into 6-inch pots. It is im- 
portant that Humeas should never be- 
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come pot-bound as this will cause them to 
lose their lower leaves. The compost for 
a | the second potting may be a little heavier 
and richer. During the winter tle plants 
must be watered with great care, keeping 











cultivator should be to have his plants 
with well-ripened wood and the buds in-a 
proper condition of development before 
they are brought into the houses. f 

Early - flowering 
Many of the early varieties are now well 
furnished with flower-buds. Some varie- 
ties do not require disbudding, but others 
ure better disbudded. As a rule several 
buds form at the end of each shoot and 
even in the axils of the upper leaves. Un- 
less in some varieties many of these are 
removed the blooms will be small and 
many of them deformed through over- 
crowding. Rubbing out. the buds is a 
simple process, but it requires care, and 
an inexperienced person may rub out the 
wrong buds. ‘These Chrysanthemums need 
but one stake, which is usually placed at 
the time they are planted. To this the 
flower-shoots are carefully looped. This 
requires considerable care and time, but 
is well worth the trouble, as the plants 
are liable to be broken down during in- 
clement weather. 


Propagation. — Continue to propagate 
bedding plants as quickly as possible, re- 
membering that the better rooted the 
cuttings are before winter the more likely 
are they to stand well through that period. 
Many hardy and half-hardy shrubs, which 
are difficult to increase from cuttings, may 
be propagated readily by layering. 
3ranches that are near to the ground 
should be selected for the purpose. Before 
preparing the shoot, the soil around the 
plant should be lightly broken up with a 
fork; it will also be advisable to add some 
fresh soil. The portion of the stem to be 
inserted in the soil should be cleared of 
its leaves and a cut made in a slanting 
direction towards the point of the branch 
on its under side. The shoot should then 
be pegged firmly into the soil, taking care 
to see that the tongue made by the cut is 
kept open. The layers should be securely 
tied to stakes and the soil in which the 
shoots are inserted kept moist. Some 
varieties of shrubs form roots quickly; 


Chrysanthemums. — 





Salad plant will now be made to furnish 
plants for use during the autumn, sow- 
ing the seeds thinly in shallow drills. 
When the plants are large enough they 
are thinned to 6 inches apart. Hoe the 
ground frequently and never allow the 
plants to suffer from want of water. 


General work.—Remove all exhausted 
crops and burn them, the ashes provide 
excellent material for dressing the ground 
later. The watering of crops must not be 
neglected even should the weather be 
showery. Such plants as Celery, Runner 
Beans, French Beans, Cauliflower, and 
Leeks will be greatly benefited by copious 
waterings of liquid manure. 

“2 “WwW. Gartor: 
SCOTLAND. 

Hardy fruit.—A recurrence of very dry 
and hot weather has made further water- 
ing needful in the case of wall fruit. The 
walls are, in the majority of cases, pro- 
tected by a glass coping which, to a cer- 
tain extent, throws the rain clear of the 
roots immediately round the bases of the 
trees. Watering, therefore, becomes 
necessary. Mulches in some cases haye 
been reinforced by fresh applications of 
litter where needful. During the week the 
early Peaches, now fast approaching the 
ripening stage, have been netted over. 
The brilliant sunshine has been fayour- 
able to the colouring of the fruit, which ; 
is, perhaps owing to the dry weather, 
smaller than usual. The crop is very 
satisfactory. 


Plums are now swelling off freely, and 
all the trees are carrying heavy crops. 
Now that stoning has been finished a little 
more thinning is being done. The fruit is 
now large enough and sufticiently covered 
with pulp to be useful for stewing or for 
making tarts. While all trees are 
heavily laden extra heavy crops are 
carried by Reine Claude de Bavay, Coe’s — 
Golden Drop, Kirke’s, Washington, and 
Jefferson. The old Green Gage is bearing 
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* moving seed-pods. 


‘plants failing entirely. 
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ore freely than has been the case for 
ome years, and there is all over a notable 
‘\bsence of aphis and of blight. 


H Pears are also making good progress, 
‘ind all over the crop is a record. When 
vatering, a little artificial manure is 
/lusted over the surface in order to assist 
' he swelling of the fruits. 

' Apples, in the case of the more heavily- 
‘aden trees, are being subjected to a sup- 
‘ylementary thinning, the fruits taken off 
‘4ow being useful for the kitchen. 


fruit picking is yet taking up some 
ime. The yield of Raspberries has been 
large and will be prolonged for some time 
yet. It is a curious fact in these gardens 
rat while all the red Raspberries do well, 
yet with yellow varieties, grown under 
‘precisely similar conditions, only moderate 
results are obtained. Gooseberries are 
ripening up well, while Currants of all 
kinds are gathered as quickly as possible. 
‘Black Currants in this district are grow- 
ing scarcer every year, owing to the 
spread of disease, but so far no signs of 
/“pig-bud’’ have been observed in these 
‘gardens. 

- Flower garden.—DPegonias, despite the 
‘dry weather, have done well. The colours 
‘are clear and the beds are, perhaps, the 
‘most effective we have. Pelargonium Paul 
‘Crampel and Salvia Pride of Zurich have 
‘at length made a start, and good results 
may yet be expected. All these beds of 
scarlet subjects are edged with a wide 


, 





band of Alyssum maritimum, which 
makes a good and effective contrast. 
Long, narrow beds filled with Phlox 


Drummondi—never satisfactory in a dry 
year—have had to be replanted, the 
A good substi- 
a dwarf Jacobea, 
was. available in 

are filled with 


was found in 
fortunately, 
Two beds 


tute 
which, 
quantity. 


-Gladioli, with a carpet of yellow Viola, 


Primrose Dame, and the well-known 
Marigold, Legion of Honour. 
During the week all these beds have been 
again watered. 


Hardy-flower borders.—At present the 
different varieties of Heleniums are note- 
worthy. H. pumilum, H. Hoopesi, H. 
Bollanderi, and a variety which is here 
grown as H. I. Ladhams being attrac- 
tive and free flowering. H. Hoopesi is, 
perhaps, just a shade coarse, but owing 
to the freedom with which it flowers, and 
its period of blooming, it is a variety to 
be included. Sea Hollies in variety, the 
border Eupatoriums, many Veronicas, 
and Tradescantias provide variety and 
colour, and Lysimachias and a few early- 
flowering Asters will shortly be in flower. 
Montbretias are always useful, both for 
display and for cutting. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums.—The 
work among these now chiefly consists in 
seeing that they are kept regularly 
secured to their stakes. Heavy rain is 
sometimes much more dangerous to these 
plants than high winds, the rain lodging 
on the foliage being sufficient at present to 
snap the rather brittle shoots. A light 
dressing with soot during showery 
weather helps to maintain the health and 
vigour of the plants, and keeps the 
foliage of a good colour. 

Shirley Poppies.—To prolong the dis- 
play of these very attractive flowers some 
time was devoted during the week to re- 
Like Sweet Peas, if 
the plants are permitted to develop seeds 
the display ceases. Heavy rain some- 
times spoils the appearance of a bed of 
Shirley Poppies, but if the seed-pods are 


» picked off, a few days of sunshine soon re- 


pair the damage. 
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Stove. — Plants intended for winter 
flowering should now be receiving atten- 
tion, in order that good growth and 
ripened wood may be produced. Without 
these, good results cannot be expected, and 
in order to obtain satisfactory results 
plenty of air and light must be afforded. 
Any hard-wooded stove plants, such as 
Francisceas, Gardenias, etec., which have 
now completed their growth, may with 
advantage be removed for a time to a 
cooler house, in which they will ripen 
better than in the stove. Before the 
days shorten, if any plants require to be 
repotted they should be attended to. 'This, 
of course, refers to large or specimen 
plants, for small stuff is, as a matter of 
necessity, potted on throughout the year. 
Needful cuttings may be put in at the pre- 
sent time, and in a propagating pit these 
root very readily just now. Plenty of 
light is necessary in the case of plants 
with coloured foliage—Dracenas, Crotons, 
and similar plants—so that any shading 
should be of the thinnest description. 

Greenhouses.—The work in these will 
now for some. time be of a_ routine 
character. Watering and cleaning up 
ought, as far as possible, to be done early 
in the morning. Decaying blooms and 
ripened or unsightly foliage, if regularly 
removed, prevent the house assuming an 
untidy appearance, and, further, prevent 
contamination of bloom yet to expand. If 
it should become necessary to stake any 
flowering plants the stakes should be as 
unobtrusive as possible, and the ties 
should be sufficiently loose to permit of 
the expansion of the stem, a matter 
frequently lost sight of by a young hand. 
Provision, of course, will be needful for 
successional supplies of plants for later 
flowering. The majority of Ferns is now 
suited by greenhouse treatment, and those 
intended for cutting, such as the popular 
Maiden-hairs, should have as much air as 
can be safely given, in order that the 
fronds may harden up. I*ronds cut from 
plants grown under too high atmospheric 
conditions are never satisfactory when 
cut. 

Vegetable garden.—When Potatoes are 
being lifted from day to day the haulm 
ought to be removed at stated intervals, 
instead of being allowed to lie about. By 
removing it not only are insects and ver- 
min deprived of comfortable lurking- 
places, but possible spores of disease are 
removed from the soil. This refers to the 
refuse of vegetables generally, the leaves 
of Carrots, Turnips, Onions, Rhubarb—in 
fact, refuse generally—and it is always 
good practice, if possible, to burn such 
debris. After Potatoes are lifted, Turnips 
may be sown on the same soil, and now, 
with cooler nights, good results may be 


expected. A little salt sown in the drills 
is of advantage. French Beans, now 


beginning to be plentiful, must be kept 
closely picked. If the supply is greater 
than the demand the surplus can be 
bottled or salted for winter use. Pre- 
paration is being made for the sowing of 
autumn Onions, and a few seeds of Cauli- 
flowers for wintering in a cold frame have 
been sown. Frame culture of Carrots 
has commenced, although the crop out-of- 
doors is the most satisfactory for a num- 
per of years. At the same time small 
Carrots in late autumn are always useful. 
Spare ground has been filled with Early 
Ulm Savoy, a small but good variety, 
which lacks the strong flavour of the 
larger Savoys, So objectionable to some. 
Winter Spinach and Spinach Beet have 
been sown during the week. 
W. McGurFrroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 

















DEES 


The Food Value 
of Vegetables 


is of special interest and importance at the moment. 
Therefore the comparison which we give below should be 
carefully studied and the logical and sensible deduction 
put into immediate practice. 


Whether you are of opinion that vegetables from seeds 
sown now will mature in time to help you out in the 
kitchen while prices are at their highest, or not, really 
does not affect the need for immediate action, because 
these crops will certainly be ready long before food 
stuffs have fallen to normal rates. 

It is just as well to point out that while you cannot 
afford at any time to waste time and money with 
unreliable, unguarantested seeds, it would be the height 
of folly to run risk of failure at the present juncture by 
buying anything but guarantested—guaranteed and 
tested—seeds. 


Comparison of the Nutritive Value of Vegetables 
with other food stuffs. 


1 lb. of beef is taken as the basis for comparison, 
and the following have been calculated to be equal in 
food value, i.e. force producing and fat forming qualities, 
all waste and neutral matter being ignored :— 

4 lb. Dry Beans 2 lbs. Potatoes 
3 lbs. Beetroot 34 lbs. Carrots 
5 lbs. Cabbage 3 lb, Peas 
14 lbs. Eggs. 
The way to look at it is this :— 

With Beans at 3d. per lb. you would get the equivalent 
of 11b. of beef costing Is. for 14d. But if you raise your 
own Beans from Bees’ Guarantested Seed, from one 
penny packet you may secure a peck or more of Beans, 
so that for a mere fraction of a penny you get food equal 
to 1 1b. of steak. 

Leaving out of account the health value 
of gréen vegetables, this is a striking enough argument 
for their increased use, but-everyone realises that the 
splendid natural salts present in vegetables are of in- 
calculable value at all times, but more particularly in 
times when diet is more or less restricted, 


BEES’ GUARANTESTED 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


PRESENT SOWING. 


9022 Beans, Bees’ Selected Longpod, 5d. pint ; 3d. 3 pint ; 
25 8., 1d, 

9074 Beet, Perpetual or Spinach, 250 s. 1d, 

9098 Broccoli, Bees’ Late Queen, 300 8. 1d. 

9100 re Bees’ Spring White, 300 s. 1d. 

9106 4, Xmas Purple Sprouting, 1,000 s, 1d. 

9130 Cabbage, Bees’ April Queen, 500 s. 1d. 

9132 Re Bees’ Cocoanut, 500s. 1d. 

9136 < Bees’ Winning Stadt, 500 s, 1d, 

9138 a Enfield Market Improved, 600 s. 1d. 

9140 et Ellam’s Early Dwarf, 750 s. 1d. 

9146 a Colewort Rosette, 750 s. 1d. 

9152 My Red, Bees’ Prizetaker, 500s, 1d, 

9154 is Dutch, 4 oz. 4d.; 600s. 1d. 

9160 "a Savoy, Green Curled, 500 s. 1d. 

9162 a a selected Drumhead, 500 s. 1d. 

9197 Cauliflower, early French Frame, 75 s. 1d. 

9198 “ Bees’ Prizetaker, } oz. 4d. ; 300s. 1d. 

9200 ri Bees’ First Early Snowball, 250 s. 3d. ; 

+ oz. 9d. ; 75s. 1d. 

9202 Sa Autumn Giant, } oz. 3d.; 400s. 1d. 

9208 i Walcheren, } oz. 3d. ; 400s. 1d. 

9250 Cress, common or plain, 4 lb. 6d.; 1 oz. 1d. 

9390 Leek, Prize Musselburgh, 400 s. 1d, 

9394 ,, Bees’ Exhibition Lyon, 400s. 1d. 

9400 Lettuce, Bees’ All the Year Round, } oz. 3d. 
1,500 s. 1d. 

9402 a Bees’ All Heart Exhibition, 1,000 s. 1d. 

9412 = Tom Thumb, selected, 1,500 s. 1d. 

9416 * Cos, Bees’ selected Exhibition, 4 oz. 6d. 
1,000 s. 1d. 

9420 + mixed varieties, 4 oz. 3d. ; 1,500 s. 1d. 

9450 Mustard, best white, 4 lb. 6d.; 1 oz. 1d. 

9452 Onions, Bees’ selected Ailsa Craig, } oz. 5d.; 1 oz. 
Is. 6d. ; 3008, 1d. 

9470 ry Tripoli Giant Rocca, 500 s. 1d. 

9474 ‘ td Silver Skin, 500 s. 1d. 

9482 Parsley, Bees’ Exhibition, 1,000 s: 1d. 

9560 Radish, Long Scarlet, 1,000 s. 1d. 

9564 ry French Breakfast, 1,000 s. 1d. 

9566 FS Wood's Early Frame, 1,000 s. 1d. 

9578 or Turnip, mixed, 1,000 s. 1d. 

9662 Turnip, Bees’ Selected Snowball, 2,000 s, 1d. 

9664 re Bees’ Orange Jelly, 2,000 s. 1d, 


Send your order now, and ask for Bees’ New Bulb 
Catalogue, Illustrated in Natural Colours on nearly 
every page. 


176b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Thrips on Fern fronds (J. F.).—The Fern 
fronds you send us are one mass of thrips and 
red-spider, and will never recover. The best 
way will be to cut all the fronds off and burn 
them, and encourage the plants to throw up a 
fresh lot of fronds. You have evidently been 
keeping the plants much too hot and dry, both 
in the atmosphere and at the roots. When the 
new fronds appear, keep the plants well 
watered at the roots, and also syringe freely, 
maintaining a damp atmosphere in whatever 
place you may be growing them. 


Asters failing (Flower Lover).—yYour Asters 
have been attacked by a fungus for which 
there is unfortunately no 


compasses the whole plant and entirely per- 
meates the stem and tissues. The only possible 
preventive is to syringe with sulphur. Take a 
double handful of this, and mix gradually 
with water into a paste. This will be suffi- 
cient for three gallons of water, which should 
be boiling, or nearly so, when the sulphur is 
being mixed. Dissolve two large tablespoon- 
fuls of soft-soap, mix all together, and when 
cool syringe the plants, more particularly at 
the base, early in the afternoon. 


Begonias unhealthy (J. H.).—The injury to 
your Begonia leaves is due to yellow thrips, 
insects so tiny that it is very difficult to see 
them. True, we could not find any insects on 
the leaves sent, but the damage is done when 
the leaves are young, and as the leaves grow 
the disease develops. An unduly dry atmo- 
sphere is the principal cause of the trouble, 
and the best remedy is frequent vaporising 
and maintaining a fairly moist atmosphere. 
It is of no use attempting to restore any 
plants. so badly affected as the pieces you send 
us, and the best plan will be to clear them out 
into a frame and dry them off, gathering up 
and burning all the shoots and leaves. 


Streptosolen Jamesoni (J. Low).—This is 
the name of the plant, flowers of which you 
send, and which may often be seen in our 
public parks planted out’ during the’ 
summer. Streptosolen Jamesoni is a free- 
growing plant of a shrubby character, which 
should be given much the same treatment 
as a Fuchsia, except that it must not be dried 
off to the same extent during the winter. 
It may be grown as a bush in the green- 
house, or trained up a pillar, while. old 
specimens, if planted out during the summer, 
will flower profusely. The flowers when first 
expanded are yellow, but gradually deepen in 
tint till they become of a reddish-orange hue. 
Though best known under the above name, it 
is by botanists called Browallia Jamesoni. 


Palms failing (A. C. W.)—In all probability 
the cause of your Palms falling into ill-health 
is that, before coming into your possession, 
they were grown in’a structure where a con- 
siderable amount of heat and atmospheric 
moisture was kept up. Where Palms are 
grown in quantity by nurserymen the object 
is to induce them to attain a saleable size in 
as short a time as possible, and, consequently, 
frowth is encouraged in every way. After 
being sold, the plants are often treated in a 
very different manner, and, consequently, they 
feel the efiects of the change. The dryness of 
the atmosphere in the room wonld be very 
much against them, after being grown in a 
warm, damp structure, such as Palms revel in. 
Another reason may be that they are dry at 
the roots, though the soil on the surface may 
be damp. If such is the case, then the best 
plan is to soak them in a pail of water. 
Should your Palms really want repotting, the 
most suitable soil for the purpose is fibrous 


2 remedy. The | 
moment the plant is attacked the fungus en- | 
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| loam, with a liberal sprinkling of silver sand. 
| If the loam is very heavy a little leaf-mould 
| or peat may be mixed with it. 


A new garden (A. King).—The first thing to 
| do is to have the whole of the ground deeply 
trenched, then mark out the positions for the 
three beds and to form same turf round the 
edges so as to get a firm edging, then level up 
the soil to the level of the turf, make it firm, 
and sow the Grass seed during September. The 
seedsman, if you tell him the nature of the 
soil and the size of the ground, will give you 
the proper mixture for same and also the 
quantity necessary. As the soil seems so suit- 
able for Roses, we should fill the beds with Tea 
Roses, which will give you two seasons of 
bloom—in the early summer-and autumn, 
using as a groundwork some of the many good 
Tufted Pansies now to be had. These you can 
plant at the same time as the Roses and have 
|a fine display early next: season and all 
through the summer. If you wish to use the 
general run of so-called bedding stuff, you can- 
not plant this till next May. 


Increasing Acacias (Nora).—The month of 
April is the best season of the year to strike 
cuttings of Acacias, but at the same time they 
are not very readily propagated in this way. 
The cuttings do better under a bell-glass than 
in any other manner—that is, unless there is 
a regular propagating-house available. In pre- 
paring the pots for the reception of the cut- 
tings they should be quite clean and filled to 
within 2 inches of the rim with broken crocks 
for the purpose of drainage. Then fill the pot 
nearly to the rim with a mixture of peat, loam, 
and sand, in equal proportions, finishing off 
with a thin layer of clean silver-sand on the 
top. The cuttings formed of the young shoots 
should be about a couple of inches long, cut 
off at a joint, and the lowermost leaves re- 
moved for the purpose of insertion. Then 
dibble them firmly into the prepared pots, 
taking care .to avoid overcrowding, while at 
the same time no room should be wasted. 
When filled, water with a fine rose to settle the 
sand in its place, and being allowed half an 
hour to drain, the bell-glass must be put on in 
position. The pot or pots should then be put 
in a shady part of the greenhouse, where they 
will root in about a couple of months. It will 
be necessary to take off the bell-glasses every 
morning to examine the state of moisture, and 
to remove the least signs of decay. Metro- 
sideros floribunda may be increased in the 
same way, but unless you have every conveni- 
ence you will find it very difficult to succeed 


with it. 
FRUIT. 


Cordon Gooseberries (J. A. C., Hyde)—The 
object. of the grower of cordon Gooseberries 
must be to stock the stems full. of fruiting 
buds. This is done by allowing the leader only 
to grow freely, whilst all side-shoots are 
pinched back to about three leaf-buds after 
they have made half-a-dozen leaves. As the 
outer of the three buds will push new growth 
later, such new growths should also be kept 
hard-pinched through the summer. This pinch- 
ing not only keeps the fruiting-buds close home 
but the base buds swell up and bloom strongly 
the first spring. Winter pruning is limited to 
shortening back any growths that may tend 
to make the cordons broad or branching. One 
advantage of growing Gooseberries as -cordons 
is that by covering up the plants with fishing- 
nets the fruits can be protected from birds, 
and thus hang for a long time. 


Pruning old Gooseberry-bushes (J. A. C., 
Hyde).—With care it may be possible to move 
the plants you refer to, but we think you 
would do better to make a fresh plantation, 
using young healthy plants for the purpose. 
As regards the pruning, by far the heaviest 
crops of fruit are obtained where the market- 





growers’ system of light pruning is adopted. 
Cut out the old and exhausted wood, thus 
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leaving toom for the young and vigorous 
shoots, which should be left to their fuji 
length. Of course, if these are too thick, some 
of them may be cut back to a strong bud, 
in this way light and air are admitted to the 
centre of the bushes, while the gathering of 
the fruit is also more easily attended to. 
After pruning has been completed, it would be 
advisable to apply a good surface dressing of 
short manure, pricking it in with a, five-tined 
fork. If there is any Lichen on the bushes, 
they should be dusted over with lime, which 
will save the buds from birds, and also destroy’ 
any larve of the Gooseberry-caterpillar that 
may be present. 


VEGETABLES. 


Preserving Kidney Beans ( Fairyland).— 
The simplest and most common method of pre- 
serving these Beans, whether of Runner or 
dwarf plants, is to gather them whilst young 
and dry, to trim off stems and points, then fo 
place them in a wide-mouthed jar in la ers, 
with salt freely sprinkled between t em. 
When all are thus done and pressed down, a 
surface dressing of salt should be applied, the 
jar being then tied down and stood in a 
place. The salt gradually becomes a brine. Of 
course, the Beans are, when wanted for use, 
very salt, but that cam be greatly corrected if 
they be soaked in clear water all night before 
cooking. It is of no use to preserve old Beans, 
as no keeping will make them tender. vi 

Growing Mushrooms (Wilton)—It is useless 
to attempt Mushroom growing unless you 
have plenty of horse-droppings from animals 
fed principally on oats and’ hay. The manure 
and its preparation are all-important. The 
manure must be spread out in a dry, airy shed. 
until you have enough to form the bed. Form 
the manure into a heap, and allow it to remain 
so for seven or eight days, turning the whole 
every second day, and seeing that the heap is 
well mixed together. The width of the bed 
may be 3 feet to 6 feet, and the depth 20 inches. 
When making up the bed, see that it is firm ; 
and when the test thermometer registers 
85 degs. or thereabouts the bed may be 
spawned, breaking up the spawn to a size of 
about 14 inches square, inserting ‘the pieces 
from 2 inches to 3 inches under the manure 
and 6 inches asunder. Soiling the bed may be 
done in a day or two after the bed has been 
spawned. The soil should be good loam, which 
should be laid over the bed and beaten down 
with the back of a spade. Should it be dry. 
then water it and cover with hay or straw, 
endeavouring to keep the heat up to 60 degs., 
if possible. As a rule, Mushrooms will appear 
in from four to six weeks after the beds have 
been spawned. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—R. H. Slade—Heuchera 
sanguinea. —— Jill. — Senecio Clivorum. —— 
Hazel.—Yellow flower, Piptanthus nepalensis; 
Blue flower, Agathea_ colestis——A. B.—1. 
Cyrtomium falcatum; 2, Geranium pratense; 
3, Centaurea montana alba; 4, Epilobium an- 
gustifolium.—B. T.—1, The. Bladder Senna 
(Colutea arborescens); 2, Hibiscus syriacus; 3, 
Escallonia macrantha..——T. P.—1, Campanula 
rapunculoides; 2, Campanula latifolia; 3, 
Olearia Haasti; 4, Clarkia elegans flore-pleno. 

S.—1, Spirea japonica; 2, Spirea 
Douglasi; 3, Colutea arborescens; 4, Leyces- 
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teria formosa. - HH. K—1, Streptosolen 
Jamesoni; 2; The Throatwort (Trachelium 
ceruleum); 3, Justicia carnea.——T. R.—1, 


Crassula coccinea; 2, Asparagus deflexus; 3, 
Loosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris); 4, Achillea 
ptarmica fl.-pl.— Chas. Elwell.—1, The White 
Beam (Pyrus Aria); 2, The Caper Spurge (Bu- 
phorbia Lathyris). See. note on page 570.— 
R. H. E.—Veroni¢a. Lewisi.—§ BH. W. Yates.—t, 
Limnanthes Douglasi; 2, Linum arboreum; 3, 
Ajuga reptans purpurea; 4, Nepeta Mussini. 


Names of fruits.—G. Jannett—Apple Kerry 
Pippin.— _Interested.—_Plum Early Rivers. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 








LITTLE AND BALIANTYNE, Carlisle-—Bulbs and 
Roses, 191}. 
pyres AND Sons, Reading.—List of Bulbs for 
1914. 

b pte: Box, Hast Surrey Seed Warehouse, 
Croydon.—Bulb List for 1914. 

E. P. Dixon ano Sons, Hull.—List of Bulbs. 
pe Lrp., Liverpool.—List of Guarantested 
2ULOS, 

. J. THoouen, Haarlem, Holland.—Dutch 
Bulbs, Plants, and Flower Roots. 





Royal Horticultural Society.—It is with the 
greatest possible regret that, on account of the 
present unfortunate relations between this 
country and Germany, the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society feels constrained 
to-postpone till happier times the Saxifrace 
Conference announced for next year—W. 
WILKS, Secretary. 





International Sweet Pea Championship.— 
Owing to the Perthshire Sweet Pea and Rose 
Society’s. show at Perth having been aban- 
doned, the Boundary Chemical Co., Limited, 
Liverpool, have decided that under the circum- 
stances the trophy will be competed for at 
Perth Show, 1915. We have forwarded to Mr. 
Tom Jones, Ruabon, who won the trophy for 
Wales at Carlisle Show, 1913, a gold medal in 
commemoration of the event.—TuE BOUNDARY 
CHEMICAL Co., LIMITED, ‘ 





* No. 1851.—Vou. XXXVI. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “‘ The English Flower Garden.” 


AUGUST 29, 1914. 




















\‘Abelias, the ,. .. 596 | Canipatiula Tymosi 575 
| Acer palmatum, var. Candytuft, perennial, 
filicifolium Ag 577 the old white .. 583 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Campanula Tymosi.—This dwarf-grow- 
‘ing Bell-flower is valuable for late summer 
work, and now, in the third week of 


/August, it is still in bloom, as it has been 


loose flowers. 








. 


. perfectly hardy and free flowering. 


for a month past. The flowers are of two 
‘shades of mauve, or this and pale sky- 
‘plue, and in this respect approximate 
‘to those of the pale-coloured form of C. 
‘Profusion, though hardly so fascinating in 
the rock garden as that pretty hy brid sort. 

Over-large Gladioli. — A distinguished 
grower of these handsome plants sends us 
a collection which we regret to say we 
cannot praise, save for their showy and 
The colours are not always 
good, and often streaky and poor, but the 
greatest defect is the overgrown flowers, 
so large that they destroy the g raceful 
lines of the spike. . Going back more to 


the natural form of these flowers would 
be welcome to those who care for other 


points than mere size. 

Rose Pompon de Burgogne.—This is a 
delightful little double Rose which I saw 
in a south of Scotland garden a short time 
ago. It forms .a low-growing bush after 
the style of R. de Meaux, and has delight- 
ful smail flowers of a beautiful pink. It 
appears to be quite an old variety, but 
seems to have dropped out of cultivation. 


The owner of the garden, who is a keen 
grower of Roses, admires this Rose 
greatly. There are, it appears, red and 


white varieties of the same Rose in exist- 


ence.—S. A. 


The yellow - berried Rowan (Pyrus 
Aucuparia var.).—A yellow-berried variety 
of the Rowan-tree, fine in colour, comes 
to us from the Exeter Nurseries. 
Brilliant as is the Rowan in fruit in 
August, it is not often one sees a group 
of it, though no tree from other lands is 
finer in effect. A variety of Scotch origin, 
Fifeana, is considered better than the type 
by French planters. I have a cut-leaved 
form which is also esteemed. I had it 
from the Darley Dale Nurseries at Mat- 
lock. 


Rudbeckia Newmani.— Dwarf, showy, 


‘and compact, and producing quantities of 


blossom at about 2 feet high, this is a most 
serviceable plant for massing in various 
parts of the garden. It is in some respects 
the best of the Coneflower family, being so 
The 
golden ray florets surrounding the black 
cone in the centre produce a very fine 
effect, and for cutting it is always highly 





esteemed. Another feature of the plant is 
its well furnished habit of growth, the 
plants spreading out into handsome tufts. 
For grouping it is among the most desir- 
able plants that could be named. 
Solanum Wendlandi.—I recently saw 
several plants of this Solanum trained 
under the roof-glass of a conserv vatory 
The plants were flowering in such pio: 
fusion that the blooms, with the healthy 
leaves, quite hid the glass from view. The 
individual flowers were extra large, and 
of a deep rich colour. In another cooler 
structure, one without any artificial heat, 


this plant was growing in a similar way, 
and was flowering equally well. Amateur 


cultivators would do well to make a note 
of this plant for the purpose referred to. 
—G. G. B., Hants. 

Escallonia organensis.—This is a very 
rare species, and has lovely glossy foliage 
and coral-pink flowers. It does very well 
in sheltered positions in the’ open border, 
and is'a charming adornment for a low 
wall facing south or south-west. <A well- 
drained border should be prepared for the 
plants, but although peat should be added 
to the compost it must be in small 
quantity, as the soil in a sunny position 
might get too dry for the roots. The bulk 
of the compost should be good fibrous turf. 
If peat cannot be obtained use hi ilf- 
decayed leaves. Add gritty matter to 
make the compost similar to that used for 
potting Azaleas and the plants will thrive. 
—HANTS. 

Unripe early dessert Apples.— —To many 
the early dessert Apples are a welcome 
addition to the fruits in season, and this 
year, according to the prices at which 
these early Apples are sold, they must be 
plentiful. Gladstone, Red Juneating, and 
Beauty of Bath have been prematurely 
gathered, and the quality is poor in the 
extreme. Those who are obliged to pur- 
chase their supplies find that these fruits, 
in the rush to be first in the market, have 
been gathered when quite unripe, the pips 
being white and the flesh bruised. To 
grumble appears useless, but it is most 
annoying. This year Jeauty of Bath in 
the coast towns was hawked about in the 
middle of July. These early Apples do 
not keep long and are best gathered in 
small quantities from the trees, but the 
wholesale clearance of fruits weeks before 
they are ripe is wrong. Years ago we did 
not see such wholesale clearance of uneat- 
able fruit. Quality now is the last thing 
some growers consider, if one may judge 
from the Apples I refer to.—A. G. 
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The Ramanas Rose (Rosa rugosa).—In 
the early part of the season this Rose was 
thickly studded with large, showy 
blossoms which were succeeded by fruits, 
and now, when these latter are still 
increasing in size, the whole bush is 

gain a mass of bloom, large clusters of 
flower rs being formed at the points of 
every shoot. This Rose undoubtedly ranks 
high as a flowering shrub; for, apart from 
its being almost continuously in bloom, its 
foliage is very handsome, and later in the 
season the large orange-red fruits or hips 
render the plant very ornamental, Its 
no uncommon occurrence early in autumn 
to see a bush of it laden with bright fruits 
and at the same time studded with 
plossoms and unexpanded buds. Amongst 
seedlings of the white variety I have not 
been successful in obtaining any of that 
colour; they have hitherto all been red- 
flowered. As this Rose grows freely, and 
pushes up quantities of suckers, a better 

way than waiting so long for seedlings to 
flower is to take off a few of the suckers 
with roots attached to them. If this can- 
not be done a branch or two may be 
layered, a way in which it will root freely. 
—W. P. 

Two good white Phloxes.—I consider 
that the two best all-round perennial her- 


baceous Phloxes of to-day are Frau 
Antoine Buchner and Mrs. B. H. Jenkins. 
In estimating the value of these two 


Phloxes I do so from the garden point of 
view, and regard their decorative qualities 
in the garden as of the first importance. 
In purity of blossom, even size of pip in- 
dividually, both of the above may be out- 
classed by other sorts, but from the sté ynd- 
points of effect, handsome panicles of 
flowers, fine, imposing stature, amenability 
to varied classes of soils, and purity of 
blossom combined, I know of no pair to 
equal those I have named. With respect 
to Mrs. BH. H. Jenkins, one of the largest 
growers of these Phloxes but a few days 
ago volunteered to me the statement that 
it was ‘the best white Phlox yet,” a fine 
tribute to a plant that has been grown for 
well-nigh thirty years IT have had this 


variety, given special treatment, at four 
years old fully 5 feet. high, its well- 
shouldered panicles of flowers nearly 


18 inehes through. To achieve such re- 
sults there must be no half measures of 
culture, for the Phlox is a great rooter, £ 
thirsty plant, and a gross feeder. Satisfy 
these requirements to the full and the 
Phlox will afford colour masses that will 
astonish.—H. H, JENKINS, 
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Linum salsaloides. — The Flaxes are 
graceful and pretty in colour, and have 
not so far taken their due place in the 
flower garden. ‘This kind, with leaves 
like a tiny Pine, had lost its flowers on 
the way. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Chrysopsis villosa Rutteri.—We are too 
rich in Prairie flowers, if one may use this 
term, for the innumerable yellow ‘* com- 
posite ’’ flowers. This is a neat, dwarf, 
golden, daisy-like flower looking as if it 
might be right on the rock garden. From 
Sir Frank Crisp. 

nothera riparia.—A charming Evening 
Primrose which does not like my soil and 
dies out where the Missouri Prairie Flower 
lives on from year to year. In the warm 
soil of Friar Park it is happy. Lt AS ea 
good-plant for the sunny parts of the rock 
garden or warm, raised banks. From Sir 
Frank Crisp.—W. 

Dwarf Tufted Pansies.—I am sending 
herewith a few of. my Violettas or 
‘Fairy Pansies.’’ All these are of my 
own raising and will serve to show how 
the colours are now extending and how 
charmingly varied is their form. You 
have always encouraged ‘me in this 
original work, so. thought you would like 
to see a few of those that are now doing 
well within five miles of Charing Cross.— 
D. B. Crane, ** Woodview,” 479, Archway 
Road, Highgate, oN 

[Mr. Crane has sent us.a number of 
these very beautiful little Pansies, prettier 
than anything in the garden in August... It 
is not the great big Pansies from the Con- 
tinent that we so much admire as these 
little raised in England. They are 
most refined in colour and have a delicate 
fragrance. It is impossible to describe 
rightly their varied colours: all we may 
do is to give the names of some, as Queenie, 
Sweetness, Stella, Enid, Lavinia, Cynthia, 
Purity, Grace, Estelle, and Neapolitan. 
They can be grown in any cottage garden, 
are hardy, and fear nothing but the sum- 
mer sun in the warmer and drier counties. 
We hope Mr. Crane will get out a little 
list of these flowers and introduce them. 
We know nothing in a hot house so well 
worthy of cultivation. Their fragrance 
alone is worth seeking for the garden. | 

Alders.—I should like to say a word in 
defence of Alder-trees, which were the 
subject of such an unmerited attack in 
your issue of the 8th inst. So far from 
the timber being of no value, it realises ; 
high price in the market, being much in 
demand for the making of wooden clogs, 
for which it is almost exclusively used, 
and a considerable trade is done in it in 
this part of the United Kingdom. The 
picturesqueness of an Alder may be a 
matter of taste, but I am at a loss to 
understand how anyone can be insensible 
to. the beauty and Symmetry of a well- 
srown tree with its dark green foliage. T, 
at any rate, am the happy possessor of a 
grove of such trees, and should be very 
sorry to part with them, although I have 
been urged to do so on account of their 
commercial value. Although I cannot say 
the wood burns well, a log of Alder on the 
fire gives out a particular fragrance which 
is all its own.—P. M. E., Norti, Wales. 

LOur note referred to the Alder as a garden 
waterside thing entire ly, and not as a forest tre e. 
We wish, however, that our own Aldi rs had as 
much value Jrom that point of view as ‘* P.M. EB.” 
describes. In the note, we spoke of lakes in the 
pleasure garden entirely surrounded by Alders, 
excluding air, sun, and varied beauty in the 
form of Huropean Poplars, several Aspens, 
Willows, Oak, and Ash, which, when well 
grouped, are quite right in such places, and 
leaving no room for the many fine, handsome 
Jlowering plants that give good effect round water, 
like the Loosestrifes, giant Knotworts, Reeds, 
waterside Tris, and waterside flowers generally. 


—Ep.] 


ones 


Erodium corsicum.—If a considerable 
number of the species of this genus ean be 
recommended, none, I think, can surpass 
that named at the head of this note for 
prolonged flowering, with a good carpeting 
habit of growth and much gaiety of colour 
to boot. Indeed, in its way, the Corsican 
Heron’s Bill is unique, and while of free 
growth and profuse in flowering, provides 
a welcome touch of col-ur in the rock 
garden at any time. Happily the species 
seeds freely, often taking care of itself in 
this way, and affording a ready means of 
increase. The plant is good in colonies, or 
a seed or two sown in a crevice will give 
pretty patches of colour in unlooked for 
places. 





Saxifraga Elizabethe.—This is one of 
the most easily grown of the yellow- 
flowered Rockfoils. It soon-makes dense 
and pretty cushions of deep green foliage, 
a trifle larger than those of S. Burseriana, 
but of a much deeper green. From this 
rise to a height of 8 inches or 4 inches, in 
spring, little stems bearing sulphur-yellow 
flowers of considerable beauty. I find it 
flowers more freely on a poor, hard soil 
than on a richer one. My best plant is 
high up on a dry mound of hard, stony 
soil, and there it blooms much better than 
on’ a lower position, where, also, it is 
not so much exposed to the sun. It has 
never suffered from drought, even in a 
summer like the last.—S. A., Dumfries. 


Campanula isophylia alba.—This fine 
plant is mentioned at page 548 of GarRDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED. In window-boxes and 
greenhouse, and again as a trained plant 
for market, no Bell-flower is .so well 
known or so freely grown, such popularity 
being well merited. In the rock garden, 
where its late and continuous flowering 
should render it equally popular, the 
plant is less frequently grown. In some 
measure this is due to lack of hardiness in 
all districts and in all circumstances. 
Planted on the level ground in the rock 
garden—+.e., in colonies where it may trail 
over adjacent rocks—the plant sometimes 
succumbs to -winter frost after a heavy 
and prolonged season of flowering. As a 
crevice plant, or at the summit of high 
rocks, with its roots descending into deep 
fissures, and where a greater degree of 
dryness — and therefore warmth — is 
assured, it is not only hardier, but in 
these is calculated to ornament rocks with 
cascades of flowers through many weeks 
in a way impossible, perhaps, to any other 
member of its race. 


Helxine Solieroli.—Gardeners are so 
accustomed to grow this pretty carpeting 
plant in the greenhouse and nowhere else 
that it comes as a surprise to many to be 
told that the plant is nearly, if not quite, 
hardy in the open. Indeed, in some 
instances it is quite hardy, and has been 
so grown for some years, suffering only 
in the discolouration of leaf during winter 
in the more exposed positions, but soon 
recovering when the winter has passed. 
At Friar Park, in the rock garden, it may 
be seen in fine patches, and years ago I 
saw it in the late Mr. Kingsmill’s garden, 
where, not content with the space allotted 
it in a small rockery bed, it had managed 
to reach the wall of a near-by brick frame, 
up which it had climbed and furnished in 
its own sweet way. In a large private 
garden recently I saw it -used freely 
beneath the stages in the Orchid-houses, 
but the warmth, moisture, and darkness, 
with distance from the glass, robbed it of 
its characteristically creeping habit of 
growth. Hence, while it is a good Plant 








indoors, it should be grown in a position 
Well exposed to light and air,—R. H. J. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HARDY HEATHS. 
WE should take more hints from’ our own 
wild plants and bring the hardy Heaths 
into the flower garden. Many people do| 
not know how happy these Heaths are us 
garden plants, and how delightfully they 
mark the seasons, and for the most part 
at a time when people leave town. In the| 
home counties now many beautiful kinds 
are in bloom, and where grouped in bold 
and artistic ways, their effects are charn- 
ing. } 
Where, as in many country places, these | 
Heaths abound, there is no occasion to cul- 
tivate them, although we can cultivate 
nothing prettier. The forms of these 
Heaths are charming, and certainly de- 
serve a place in the garden or wild garden, 
In places large enough for bold Heath 
gardens it would be charming to plant 
them, but a very small place is often large 
enough for a few beds of hardy Heaths. 
Once established, they need. very little 
attention. Most of our hardy Heaths break 
into delightful forms, white and various 
colours. The common Heather has many 
charming varieties, also the Scotch Heath. 
These forms are quite as free, some even 
more so, than the wild sorts, and give de- 
lightful variety in a Heather garden. 
which need not by any means be a rocky 
or pretentious affair, but quite simple ; for 
Heaths are best on the nearly level ground. 
Though they grow best, perhaps, in peat 
bogs and wastes, it would be a mistake 
to suppose that only such soils can grow 
Heaths well, because we have seen them 
in Sussex in soils the very opposite of 
What they have in Hampshire, though 
certainly on heaths they seem to form their 
own soil by decay of the stems and leaves 
for many years. Of course, if rocky banks 
or large rock gardens already exist, choice 
Heaths form often their very best adorn- 
ment, but such things are by no means 
necessary. Some of the best and most 
successful beds we have seen were on the 
level ground. ; 


* 















THE ABELIAS. 

Tur Abelias are comparatively unknown 
in English gardens, although they have 
long been introduced. The reason why 
they are not known is probably because 
they have the reputation of being tender. 
In the neighbourhood of London and 
southwards, however, they are hardy 
when planted against a wall, and few 
Shrubs produce a prettier effect when in 
bloom. The dwarf A. rupestris is hardy 
enough to be grown unprotected, and it is 
peculiarly adapted for the rock garden, 
where its flower-laden slender shoots can’ 
fall over a rocky ledge. : 

There are only about four or five 
species of Abelia, and they are found in 


on 


Widely distant parts of the world—_ 
namely, Northern India, China, and 
Japan, and two or three in Mexico. The 


folowing 
vating :— 

ABELIA TRIFLORA, a charming shrub, is 
a native of the mountains of Northern 
India, between 6,000 feet and 9,000 feet 
above the sea, where it forms a small tree 
or shrub, according to the elevation and 
situation of the locality. Although it has 
been in cultivation in this country for 
many years, it is rarely seen outside of a 
botanic garden, but anyone who has once 
Seen it covered with a profusion of its 
fragrant and pretty, though small, flowers 
will be anxious to possess it. In this 
country it forms a handsome, slender- 
branched, deciduous shrub, flowering in 
May and June. i 

A. FLORIBUNDA, a flowering ‘shoot of 
which is here figured, is the showiest 


are all species, worth culti- 





| 
) 


Hecies of the genus known. 
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It is a dwarf, 


thshy plant, bearing long, narrow, 
\ibular flowers of a bright purple-red 
ihlour. In this species all five of the 


| pals persist and are of nearly equal size, 
tinged on the margin, and the corolla 
as a long slender tube, as in Bouvardia; 
jot broad, as in the preceding species. 
jhe native country of this is Mexico, 
Vhere it grows on the Peak of Orizaba up 
': the altitude of 10,000 feet above the 
livel of the sea. 
| A. CHINENSIS (syns. A. rupestris and A. 
/niflora).—The flowers, each about 1 inch 
“ng, are borne in clusters and are of a 
ile blush colour, fragrant, and lasting for 
sveral weeks in early autumn. Even 
fter the flowers drop the reddish sepals 
ve still ornamental. 
) A. SERRATA.—This is found as a low 


G. 





‘yergreen bush upon dry and sunny hill- 


‘ides in China and Japan. It is smaller in 


ll its parts than the other Chinese 
-pecies, growing little more than 3 feet | 


igh, and bearing in March solitary, pale- | 


ed flowers which are large and fragrant. 
t is a choice evergreen, but tender. 

A. SPATHULATA.—A Japanese plant not 
ong introduced to gardens. It bears 
reely in April white flowers marked with 
‘ellow in the tube, coming in pairs from 


very joint and each about 1 inch long. | 


the leaves are finely toothed with a pale 
jurplish edging. 


’ Hydrangea Hortensia in the open is 
1ow fast coming into bloom and making a 
srand display. As the late rainfall has 
een totally inadequate for its require- 
nents water still has to be _ liberally 
ifforded by hand. The withholding of 
noisture at the present juncture would 
“ripple and prevent the proper develop- 
nent of the trusses. 





Flowering shoot of Abelia floribunda. 
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TECOMA RADICANS. 

(TRUMPET FLOWER). 
Tuts fine old plant, though reputedly quite 
hardy, is still among the things one rarely 
ineets with in good condition, hence a 
brilliant mass of it covering the 
roofed porch of a wayside inn in the little 
village of Capel, Surrey, came as a wel- 
come surprise. The example was many 
feet across, obviously revelling in the full 
sunlight to which it was exposed, and, 
with of its untrained flower- 
branches hanging in all directions, consti- 
tuted one of the finest pictures of it I have 
seen. The plant, a very old one, was still 
in rude health and vigour, the flower- 
branches, 8 feet or 4 feet in length, termi- 


scores 


nated by clusters of the long-tubed scarlet- | 


ved flowers. 
or three 


Often enough there were two 
dozen flowers and buds in 


solitany truss—one such beside me at the 


/, ) 
moment has twenty-six—hence the display | 


is calculated to continue for weeks. When 
I saw it on August 12th many trusses were 
only then in the bud, so that, with open 
weather, this 'Tecoma-covered porch will 
be good up to the end of September. So far 
as position was concerned, apart from the 
plant getting the benefit of the fullest sun- 
light, few, I think, would venture to 
imitate it and expect suecess. Its main 
stem wis at one corner of the porch near 


| or 


wall in a sunny position, the meagre 


| growth and flowering but demonstrating 
| unhappiness even when 
| soil. 


in good 


the 


planted 


In the position indicated, soil 


| must have been of the poorest and as hard 
| as the proverbial brick, and I give the par- 


span- | 


ticulars for what they may be worth. 


Apart from the unusual attractions of the 
| flower picture I was interested in the con- 


-trast of dark green stem and leaf with 
that of bud, developing tube, and fully- 
| expanded flower, the last 3 inches in 
length. The closed buds, .as also the 


calyces, are coloured a brownish-crimson, 


| the developing tube, while still cylindrical, 


| 
| 
| 








a | distinction as this. 





almost golden and red-tipped, and the ex- 
panded flower reddish-searlet of quite an 
exceptional tone. Surely there must be 
many gardeners who would like to experi- 
ment—-with a plant of merit and 
iE, H. JENKINS. 


such 





From a photograph tn the garden at Nymans, Handcross, Sussex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Increasing Heaths.—in your gardening 
work you say that Heather is increased by 
cuttings from October to March. A _ local 
skilled gardener says it must be layered. Do 
you advise cuttings with ‘‘heels”’ or of the 
| new growth, and will sand in an open, ex- 


posed, or shaded spot be best, or_ would some 
peaty and sandy soil be better?—HEATHER. 


[Layers are needless for Heaths, as they 
are easily increased by division and by 
cuttings and seeds. Peaty or sandy soil 


| helps.—Ep.] 


the house, the sharply-sloping-away ground | 


closely brick-paved, hence it was difficult | 
to see how adequate supplies of moisture | 


eould reach its roots. Doubtless there 
| would be considerable as well as uniform 
| coolness existing. though the perfection of 
| vigour and flower freedom has caused me 
| to wonder whether the root-dryness, in- 
separable from the position, is, after all, 





| the key to such success. Overand over again | 


|! IT have seen the plant against house-front 


Acer palmatum, var. filicifolium.—This 
of the most beautiful of the 
Japanese Maples, for in addition to its 
forming a shapely plant, its leaves are 
attractive both in form and colouring. 
Of more vigorous habit than the type, it 
forms a fine bush, with leaves 38 inches to 
4 inches across, deeply divided into from 
hine to eleven lobes. The lobes are 
again much divided, especially about the 
upper part, thus presenting a Fern-like 


is one 
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character. When they first expand they 
are of pretty shades of bronze and green, 
the colours sometimes being continued 
through the summer, though at other 
times the bronze may fade. In either case 
a brilliant red prevails in autumn, and at 
that season there are few more charming 
objects. Several forms have been given 
distinct names, the best being the one with 
its leaves divided into a large number of 
very fine segments. It is sometimes called 
dissectum. In addition to the rich colour 
of the: leaves, the fruits are also highly 
coloured. When planting, give good 
loamy soil and a position sheltered from 
cold north and east winds, for the 
delicate leaves are liable to injury by 
eutting winds in spring. It is sometimes 
grown, with other Japanese Maples, in 
pots for greenhouse decoration in spring 
and again in autumn, and is well worth 
attention for that purpose.—D, 


FRUIT. 


— oe 


LATE GOOSEBERRIES ON NORTH 
WALLS. 
At the present time, the end of August, 
late Gooseberries are excellent from a 
north wall, and considering the small 
amount of trouble the plants give as re- 
gards culture, I often think when I see 
bare walls and low buildings what an ex- 
cellent return_might be obtained, at small 
cost, by planting such with Gooseberry- 


trees. I do not advise the large, showy 
kinds, as most of these are pendulous 
growers. Now that one can purchase 


fruiting trees in the form of double or 
triple cordons a wall is soon furnished. I 
have in three years got splendid results 
from quite young, home-grown trees by re- 
moving side growths and encouraging the 
leaders. In this way one can get a wall or 
fence from 4 feet to 6 feet in height 
covered in the time named, provided there 
is no lack of moisture in the summer 
should the weather be hot and dry. One 
great point with young trees which are 
vigorous when given good culture is not 
to over-crowd the branches, and I find 
excellent results, also a great saving of 
jJabour as regards watering, follow when 
a mulch is given. The Gooseberry is sub- 
ject to the attacks of red-spider, often 
brought about by want of moisture at the 
roots, particularly if the soil is at all light 
or the subsoil rests on gravel. Red-spider 
So retards the main growths of young 
trees that in a short time they are 
crippled, and with fruiting trees it sadly 
spoils the flavour. On a north wall the 
heat at this season is not so great, and in 
consequence the flavour is improved. With 
ample room for the growths the fruits are 
better and gathering is easier. Going over 
the trees at short intervals, spurring or 
cutting back side or fore-right shoots, 
gives very little trouble and allows of the 
trees being netted over to protect the 
fruit from birds. I have obtained the 
best results from a low wall or fence, 
though walls of double the height given 
above may soon be covered. 

With prepared cordons there is a saving 
of time, and for high walls I would cer- 
tainly advise them. Planting should be 
done in the early autumn, as soon as the 
leaves drop; indeed, earlier if the trees ean 
be procured. If this is done a good 
growth is obtained the first season. Firm 
planting is essential, and if some heavier 
material where the soil is light, in the 
shape of clayey loam, canbe added, much 
better results follow. Given this treat- 
ment there is greater freedom from red- 
spider, and the fruits are of better 
quality. With heavy or clay soil excellent 





results are obtained by mixing a goodly 
portion of lime rubble, fine broken chalk, 
or burnt garden refuse. Quite recently I 
saw trees suffering badly from mildew in 
a clayey, badly-drained soil, whereas in 
a lighter soil they escaped. I do not say 
that the mildew was the result of bad 
drainage, but evidently it made more 
rapid progress in such soil. 

Varieties are numerous, but for a north 
wall the best variety, though an old one, 
is the Red Warrington, a small berry, 
hairy, and one of the best keepers we 
have. Another excellent sort is Keen’s Seed- 
ling, the berries of medium size and of ex- 
cellent flavour. Whitesmith is good, but 
for flavour I prefer the smaller Red and 
Yellow Champagne, both erect growers. 
One of the latest—Yellow Ball—a small 
yellow-fruited sort of excellent flavour, is 
an upright grower and does well. Cheshire 
Lass, the Green Gage of the Gooseberries, 
should not be omitted. F, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Flavourless Peaches.—Please tell me why 
my Peaches are so flavourless and even dis- 
agreeableP I grow Diamond, Le Vainqueur, 
and piner earlies, and all are bad this season. 
—S,. X. 


[We think some of the Peaches sent out 
of recent years are not worth growing. 
No ill-flavoured Peach is worth a place. 
We sent your query to a grower of a large 
collection and of much experience, who 
writes: ‘Peaches are, I fancy, often 
spoiled by neglect to add potash manures. 
The average gardener’s ideas of manure 
are nitrogenous only. Growth is the 
criterion. Flavour, however, depends on 
potash, and to certain soils it needs to be 
added.’’] 

Cracked Pears.—I enclose some diseased 
Pears. This tree always produces Pears with 


this defect. I have tried various sprays, etc. 
Can you tell me of any cure for this?—S. T. 


[The cracking is due to a fungus named 
TFusicladium pirinum. The remedy is to 
spray the tree with a wash containing sul- 
phate of iron in addition to caustic soda, 
such as that designated Woburn wash. 
Do this as soon as the tree has been 
pruned and the ground cleared of rubbish 
beneath it. Then, before the buds 
““burst,’’ when the tree has flowered and 
the fruit is set, and again in from two to 
three weeks afterwards, spray with 
Woburn - Bordeaux mixture. Use both 
insecticides according to directions sent 
with them.] 


Early Strawberries.—To obtain the best 
results I always found it best, if earliness 
is the cardinal point, to rely upon strong 
young plants put out as early as possible, 
fruiting them for one season only. ‘The last- 
named remark only applies if there is land 
available for making a fresh bed every 
year. By making a new quarter yearly 
for the earliest fruits the plants put out 
the previous year will give an abundance 
of small fruit for preserving and the new 
bed the early fruit. Many growers (my- 
self included) who have a large demand 
for early fruit of the best quality find it 
pays well to grow one-year plants, as the 
land is so useful for other crops when the 
plants are cleared. Strawberries grown 
thus do not require so much space between 
the rows. I have found it, however, ad- 
visable to allow a little more room between 
every fourth row. This facilitates water- 
ing, gathering, and other work.—F. K. 

Thinning Apples.—Old trees often cast 
off some of their load, but young trees 
struggle on with their burden often till 
their strength is weakened or exhausted. 
Those who market their fruit often find it to 
their advantage in the ease of early kinds 
at this season to thin off the largest fruits 
and sell or use them. 'The Codlins and 
other early sorts may be used in this way, 
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and other good cookers may be treated in 
similar manner. The Apples on young tree 
should be thinned even if it is not possible 
to thin the fruit on the old trees. This is 
the time to empty manure tanks and cegs- 
pools upon the roots of heavily-laden frnit- 
trees, after diluting if necessary. If the 
trees were well nourished and less crowded! 
there would not be so much disease as 
there is now, and there would be less! 
spraying to do. Those of us who €an look 
back far into the past know that Apple- 
growing generally was a less troublesome 
business than it is now, though there has 
always been too much crowding. Growers 
forget that fresh air and breathing space 
are as necessary for fruit-trees as for 
human beings.—E. H. 



















































GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


—— 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lilac leaves injured.—I should be pleased if 
you could tell me the cause of my Lilac leaves 
going brown and dying. The trees have been 
well looked after and watered. They are 
pen ae in the open in newly-broken-up soil.— 





[The Lilac-leaves are attacked by the 
larvee of the Lilac-leaf-miner (Gracillaria 
syringella). The moth lays its eggs first in 
April, and the larve from these soon bur- 
row into the leaf, feeding between the 
skins for a considerable time. Later they 
become chrysalides, and soon hatch into 
small maths, each measuring about 2 ineh 
in wing expanse. There are two broods in 
the year. The leaves are sometimes rolled 
instead of being burrowed. Both Privet 
and Ash are attacked by the same insect. 
The best means of checking the increase 
of the pest is to pick off the leaves 
attacked, even when there are only a few, 
and burn them. Possibly spraying in 
winter, when there. are no leaves on the 
plants, with an alkali wash made by dis- 
solving 2 lb. of caustic soda and 3 Ib. 
treacle in 10 gallons of water, might do 
some good, but the spraying must be done 
very thoroughly. ] 

Beetle eating Nasturtiums.—Can you teil 
me what this (to me) new garden pest is? 
These beetles have eaten a whole row of Nas 
turtiums, and have taken heartily to white 
single Arabis and Stocks, also Mignonette. If 
have covered them with lime, soot, Sanitas 
powder, and sprayed with paraffin and soft 
soap, but still they thrive. One eannot pick 
them offi, as if one touches the plant they fall 


off immediately. Can you suggest a remedy ?-- 
Evita M, WATERS. 


[The plants are attacked by the beetle 
Phedon armoracie, which feeds on i 
variety of cruciferous and allied plants. 
It is interesting to know that Tropsolums 
are being attacked, for this plant acts as 
host for other crucifer-feeding pests, suc 
as the white Cabbage-butterfly and the 
Turnip-flea-beetle. We think you would 
find spraying with lead arseniate the best 
method of dealing with them on the prants 
you mention, though it ought not, of 
course, to be used on plants intended for 
immediate use as food.] 

Caterpillars.—In the enclosed tin there is ® 
caterpillar, taken off a Plum-tree. The interest 
resting in the enclosed caterpillar is that there 
were five little such things adhering to it, of 
which five, three were adhering to it when I 
placed it in the box. I have neyer seen these 


things on a caterpillar before, so excuse me 
for troubling you with it.—E. Bropip Key. 


[The caterpillar on the Plum-tree is the 
larve of the pepper-and-salt moth, and the 
little bodies resting on it are the chrysa- 
lides and cocoons of a species of Micro- 
gaster, an ichneumon that feeds upon the 
bodies of caterpillars and subsequently 
destroys them. ] 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture ant 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 1s. > 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 638, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


‘ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
{| WATER GARDENS. 
k got 


A RETAINING WALL GARDEN. 
}/Tuis is an interesting example of a wall 
)garden in which Lewisias and various 
lechoice rock plants are grown. It is faced 
‘by a mixed border which somewhat ob- 
scures the wall, but the whole is very 
“successful, Half the difficulties of grow- 
ing the choicest plants are got over in this 
‘way of garden-wall building. Such walls 
‘are often a need in diversified garden 
ground, and it is easy to make them 
‘beautiful. 








SOME DWARF HATRBELLS. 
CC. ACUTANGULA, one of the dwarfest 
members of its race, flowers in July and 
August, and is still extremely rare. Its 
foliage resembles that of a tiny mat-form- 
ing C. garganica; its flowers, borne erect 








on inch stems, are star-shaped and of a 
red-violet colour, not unlike those of C. 
abietina. It runs about quite freely in 
“very stony loam in a hot pocket. The 
Plant I have as 

©. AuciERI seems to me to be close to 
©.  Saxifraga: Both are deciduous, 
throwing up from the root-stock in very 
early spring, long, entire spoon-shaped 
Jeaves and very large, deep, bright-purple 
bells on single stems. With me they are 
the earliest Campanulas to flower, being 
in full bloom in early May; they like sun 
and moraine or stony soil. 

C. GARGANICA is at home when planted 
* in horizontal eracks and 
stones. In such situations its stems 
flowets hug the surface of the stone, 
' most of its forms can stand unlimited 





and 


rather washy in tone. Var. erinus is, I 


. form. <A fine new form of obscure origin 


a white eye. 











between large 


most beautiful form, and has received an 
award of merit under the name of CGC. gar- 
ganica W. H,. Paine. This form succeeds 
best with me in half shade in a sloping 
pocket of light vegetable soil. 

C. MURALIS is the most satisfactory of 
all the dwarf Campanulas, easy to in- | 
crease, easy to grow in any soil and any 
Situation, beautiful in flower and in 
foliage. OC. M. Muretti is a distinct, com- 
pact form with paler flowers. 


C. PLANIFOLIA is curiously little known, 
its small, tight rosettes look like a 
hybrid Saxifraga umbrosa, its blossoms 


held erect, and opening quite flat. 

C. PUSILLA and C. cassprrosa in all their 
forms may be weeds in some gardens, but 
are none the less charming and indispens- 
able. They look their best when spring- 
ing from some,chink in a wall or from 


between the flags of a path. I do not 
know whether .the plant we grow in 
Ireland as var. Miss Willmott is true, or 
how it received this name, but this form, 





with its beautiful pale blossoms of moon- 


light blue, has for ages been growing 
small and cottage 
Ireland. 

CG. PULLA quite by accident found its 
Way, in my garden, into a slope of lime- 
stone chips and loam, where it ran about, 
and has crowded out everything else. Its 
flowers are dwarf bells of the 
imperial violet, and it prefers half shade, 


much larger and not so deep in colour. It 


well in sun or shade. There is a darker 
to G. EF. Wilson, but much finer, an 
equally desirable plant with taller flower- 
stems. 





and 
sun—flowers, starry with white eye and 
think, on the whole, the most satisfactory 
) Was found at the Tully Nursery; its colour 


is-a deep imperial violet-blue relieved by 
To my mind it is by far the 


CG. RADDEANA does best with me in very 
stony soilor moraine in full sun. Its shiny, 
heart-shaped leaves are very distinct, 
and its drooping purple bells held aloft on 
wiry candelabrum-like stems, are pretty, 
but I wish it were more generous with 
them. 

C. RAINERI VERA is, to my mind, the 
gem of the dwarf Campanulas. The true 





in | 
gardens in this part of | 


deepest | 
GC. PULLOIDES is most desirable, flowers | 
is a hybrid of C. pulla, and grows equally | 


form, var. Kewensis, very near in colour | 


plant is difficult to obtain; one is always 
receiving hybrid forms with tall flower- 
stems. I can imagine nothing more lovely 
than a patch of this Campanula, its 
dwarf, silvery leaves hardly appearing 
above the soil, and in the heart of each 
little rosette there nestles a stemless, 
enormous pale-blue cup. 

C. STANSFIELDI is a beautiful little 
hybrid with pale yellow foliage and pale 
mauve, hanging bells. It likes a half- 
shady spot in loose vegetable soil. 

C, WALDSTEINIANA : and» C,.. Tom- 
MASINIANA both grow well with me in the 
moraine. Both are compact, deciduous 
plants, the latter taller and looser in 
every way, and both are exquisitely 
dainty. 

C. Zoysir, with its quaint soda-water 
bottle-like flowers, is most distinct; it is 
not difficult, but moody, and whilst some 
plants prosper others fail. 

C. CENISIA is another plant which seems 
to demand the moraine and dislikes excess 
of winter moisture. 


Retaining wall behind mixed border, Brook House. 


CG. Hiatus is difficult only in open soil. 
If you can plant it in a crack between 
rocks, or in the face of a wall, and pro- 
tect its young growth from slugs, it will 
reward you with its little purple star-like 
bells, which smother the long tentacles it 
throws out from its root stock to hug the 
face of the rock in the hottest sun.— 
Murray Hornrerooxn, Knapton, Abbeyleiz, 
in Jrish Gardening. 





Useful Aquatics.—I know places where 
a running stream has, at a small expense, 
| been eonverted into an interesting water 
| garden suitable for aquatics, where we 
| may plant Weeping and other Willows and 
| yarious aquatics. Many years ago I lived 
| on the borders of the Fens in Huntingdon- 
shire, and in the Fen dykes many interest- 
ing water plants could be found in large 
masses. The dykes are often cleared now, 
and many of the water plants have disap- 
peared. But where there are shallow 
water-and a stratum of mud underneath 
|all the following plants will grow :— 
‘Arrowhead (Sagittaria sagittifolia), S. 
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japonica flore pleno, Typha minima, Typha 
angustifolia, Villarsia nymphoides, V. 
reniformis, Pontederia cordata, Acorus 
Calamus, Water Plantain (Alisma Plan- 
tago), Flowering Rush (Butomus umbella- 
tus), Water Violet (Hottonia palustris), 
Menyanthes trifoliata, Water Forget-me- 
not (Myosotis palustris), and Water Haw- 
thorn (Aponogeton distachyon). I have 
had this last indoors in a pan very sweet. 
There are many Water Lilies of various 
colours that may have a small pond or 
tank to themselves, or in a small garden 
may be grown in tubs plunged partly in 
the ground and surrounded by rock-work 
covered with creeping plants.—E. H. 

The Box-leaved Milkwort.—The dwarfer 
alpine shrubs have no representatives 
which can surpass fn general interest and 
beauty. the varieties of Polygala Chamm- 
buxus, the Box-leaved Milkwort, which 
refuses to grow in some gardens, while 
in others it seems to give no trouble what- 
ever. It suffers greatly in certain 
gardens through the cold winds and late 
frosts of spring, especially in a low situa- 
tion and. after. a wet winter. This 
beautiful little shrub, only about 6 inches 
high, is a neat plant for the rock garden 
in sheltered places, bearing little racemes 
of cream-coloured and yellow’. small 
flowers. It isa beautiful little alpine, but 
still more so is the variety called in 
gardens purpurea. I have some doubt as 
to the true purpurea. The ‘* Dictionary of 
Gardening ’’ gives Polygala Chamzbuxus 
purpurea as. ‘‘brown with purplish 
leaves.’’ I have never seen a plant answer- 
ing to this description, the P. C. purpurea 
of gardens having delightful purple and 
yellow flowers, and is even more charming 
than P. Chamebuxus itself. I have an im- 
pression that our purpurea is the variety 
rhodoptera. I have seen this Milkwort 
doing well in stiff loam, almost clay, in- 
deed, but I prefer peat, loam, and sand. 
Propagation is effected by taking cuttings 
of the shoots about 8 inches long and 
inserting them in sand under glass in 
summer. Plants are not expensive, and it 
is better for the amateur to purchase than 





to propagate them from cuttings, which 
take some time to attain any size.—S. 
ARNOTT. 


Wahlenbergia vincefiora. — This is a 
plant whose clear blue flowers, profusely 
borne through many weeks, commend it to 
all, while its easy culture is also in its 
favour. While it is quite at home in most 
light, loamy and sandy soils, and is by 
no means averse to a cool, peaty medium, 
it appears to object to heavier soils, and 
while of slower growth in such, not in- 
frequently falls a prey to slugs in them. 
Hence a position well drained and warm 
suits it best, and where a rock garden 
exists a position raised above the level 
would suit it well. Plants that were in 
full bloom in June are even now pro- 
ducing quantities of flowers which in 
colour are without a rival at the moment. 
The entire plant rarely exceeds 18 inches 
high even when established, the rich blue, 
bell-shaped flowers appearing on thin, 
wiry stems. It may be increased by 
cuttings and by seeds. 

Erodium guttatum.—This pleasing Heron’s 
Bill is still in bloom, and its white flowers, 
prettily marked with a-black blotch, look very 
pleasing in the rock garden. It likes a dry 
soil, and is generally hardy when in such goi ; 
though some find it among the few Erodiums 
which are difficult to retain. It is a good 


moraine plant as well, and grows more rapidly 
there than in the rock garden.—S, ARNoTT. 


Oxalis corniculata.—A troublesome plant in 
many -places, the little Oxalis corniculata is 
excellent for the joints of dry walls or for 
planting between the flat stones of paved path- 
ways. The purple-leaved one, O. corniculata 
rubra, is capital, with its dark-chocolate 
leaves and yellow flowers, but the smaller, 


GARDEN FOOD. 


STRAWBERRIES TO. EAT. 
THOSE who were warned by their doctors 
to avoid the very acid, common market 
Strawberry may take some comfort in the 
growth of kinds that are not so sour, and 
I find more wholesome. I keep to some 
that have been very good this year. 
of all, the British Queen, which, owing to 
some bright weather, has seemed to ripen 
better than usual, and has been very good 
indeed and lasted a considerable time. 
The common idea that it is difficult to 
grow is a delusion, for anybody who has 
a cool, loamy soil can grow it. .Keen’s 
Seedling, an old and approved kind and 
neat in size, -is also. first rate; and 
lastly there is the Aberdeen - Favourite, 
a much better. Strawberry than many 
of the new and.popular sorts, and true 
in shape, not like. those horrid things 
like cocks’ combs. 3ut why not grow 
Alpines more? I feel sure they are better 
in flavour and more wholesome for 
cookery than most of the kinds grown, but 
they want to be well grown and raised 
from seed. The kinds mentioned above are 
nearly all very old ones, and I doubt if 
there is a single one of the new ones as 


good in flavour or other qualities. W. 
SALADS AND DRESSINGS. 


THE Telegraph, like other journals now, is 
dealing with garden and food matters, and 
has some good comments on salad. 

Goop o1n.—All who wish to enjoy a 
home-made salad must be prepared to 
abide by the principle that only the best 
ingredients are worth considering. <A 
single inferior item in the salad-bowl will 
spoil the whole thing. It is no use arguing 
which is the more important, the veget- 
ables or the dressing. Both must receive 
the same careful consideration. Nothing 
will make a salad taste quite so bad as 
inferior oil. One touch of cheap oil—even 
though it be pure Olive—is positively re- 
volting. No difficulty need be experienced 
in securing perfectly good sweet oil; and 
there is no necessity to search for it in the 
part of London peopled by Italians, 
Frenchmen, and Greeks, who offer amaz- 
ing bargains. 

Whether the oil used be from Lucca or 
Provence matters little; both are so good 
that it is very difficult for any but ex- 
perts to distinguish between the best 
French and Italian oils. At all times 
care must be taken to secure oil that has 
been kept in a cool place. Suburban 
grocers sometimes expose bottles of oil in 
a window upon which the sun’s rays have 
full play. This turns the contents sour, 
and at times one hears a condemnation 
of the wholesale firm when the fault is 
really that of the retailer. 

VINEGAR.—It is well to vary the kind of 
vinegar used. That made from malt, 
though useful enough, is not so potent or 
piquant as wine-vinegar. The very name 
vinegar—sour wine—is an indication of its 
original form. A teaspoonfyl of Tarragon 
vinegar is very acceptable at times, but 
this should always be used sparingly. One 
of the best variants in this respect is to 
substitute Lemon-juice for vinegar. This 
custom is much in yogue in southern Italy. 
In the summer the juice of a Lemon on 
the salad has a most refreshing effect. For 
this purpose the Sicilian Lemon is prefer- 
able to all others, the fruit of the Mediter- 
ranean island being more briskly acid than 
that grown on the Sorrentine Peninsula. 
It is quite an easy matter to ask for a 
Sicilian Lemon, usually known to the 
shopkeeper as ‘‘ Messina ’’ fruit. Assum- 


First , 


main but salt and pepper in the way of 


dressing. Even in regard to salt a small 
suggestion may be _ offered. Nature’s 


ordinary product is the most suitable. 
Salad makers should study the company 
before making too liberal use of pepper, 
If the members of the feast are composed 
exclusively of men it is safe to be fairly 
generous with the pepper, but when ladies 
are to partake of the salad just a soupeon 
suffices. The freshly-ground Peppercorn 
is more savoury and stimulating to the 
palate than the ordinary kind, which has 
probably been in the cruet for a long 
time and thereby lost much of its 
fragrance and strength. A perfect salad 
needs to be made by a punctilious: and 
painstaking person. 

Specially useful is the » ‘ 


Cos LETTUCE, because. there is no need 


to wash it. This statement may come as a 
shock, but the explanation is simple. 
the outside leaves are removed—they are 
always green and tough—and the remain- © 
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ing inner golden ones only must enter the © 


Each tender leaf is taken 
and wiped carefully with a 


bowl. 
separately 

damp cloth. 
secured and the vegetable unspoiled by — 
immersion into water, the ill effect of that 

process 
amount of drying. Firm but ripe 
Tomatoes must be selected. 
Beetroot should not find place in the same 
bowl, as the two flavours do not blend. 
Nor must the mixture be over-loaded by 
the inclusion of Radishes, Watercress, 











ing then that good oil and vinegar, or 





green-leaved one is still prettier.—Ess. 


Lemon-juice, haye been secured, there re- | 





Mustard and Cress, and every conceivable 
kind of greenstuff that happens to be 
cheap. 


NOTES AND. REPLIES. 

Raspberry Semper Fidelis.—During the 
past few seasons this excellent late 
variety has been pushed on one side—at 
least, it has dropped out of the large 
growers’ lists. No doubt in a great mea- 
sure the autumn fruiters may have some- 
thing to do with this, as these are now 
getting somewhat numerous. To my mind 
the autumn-fruiting sorts are not so good 
as the one named above; indeed, as a late 
variety I think it has no equal. I admit 
it lacks the size of Superlative, but size is” 
not everything. Semper Fidelis, being 
lather acid—at least, a little more so than 
the summer fruiters, is an ideal Raspberry 
for tarts and preserving. It is of a beauti- 
ful bright scarlet colour, which is retained 
if properly cooked. In addition, it is a- 
heavy cropper, and, coming in much later 
than the usual summer varieties, is most 
valuable. By growing this there is no 
break between the summer and autumn 
fruiters; while, owing to its being a continu-— 
ous cropper, it is most profitable. It is of 
dwarf growth and thus is useful where 
room is none too plentiful.—C. R. F. | 

Plum Stint.—This season most of the 
early Plums—indeed, all stone fruits— 
have ripened early. This free-stone Plum 
has been most useful, as, though small, it 
is excellent when fully matured, the flesh” 
being rich and juicy. It is very produc- 
tive; so much so that in a good season it is 
necessary to thin the fruits early to get 
the best results. Many Plums: do not” 
succeed as cordons, as they make too much 
wood, but this one is more suitable in that 
form on account of its very compact 
growth. It is one of Messrs. Rivers’ seed- 
lings. It rarely fails to crop, and in bad 
seasons I’ have had fruits of this variety 
when others entirely failed. Owing to its 
being one of the first of the dessert section 
to ripen it is welcome. This year on a 
west wall I had good fruit ready for use 
the last week in July. In other seasons I 
find from my note-book it was ready from 
the 7th to the 10th of August.—F., Kent. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


i THE MADONNA LILY IN 1914. 

|| ALIES are gloriously beautiful this year— 
in some places, at least—and the much 
‘Niseased Madonna Lily seems to have 
‘scaped. _We have it in various places, 
/ind good in all, for a wonder. We use it 
n the house, too. There is some little 
‘lifference of opinion about the forms of 
he Madonna Lily, and some foreign 
|srowers s do not admit amy but one kind, so 
‘ve wrote to Mr. A. Grove to ask his 
spinion, and he kindly sends us this 
Naote :— 

“T think one must recognise pere- 
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KAUFMANN’S TULIP. 


Tur beauty of many of the Tulip species 
is not yet fully recognised. One of the 
very finest of these Tulip species is Tulipa 
Kaufmanniana, a Turkestan species, one 
of the most beautiful as also one, of the 

arliest. Its earliness is, indeed, too_fre- 
quently the cause of its undoing in g gardens 
subject to late frosts, as the foliage is 
occasionally injured before it is fully 
matured, and disease sets in and destroys 
the bulbs. Its earliness would point to the 
desirability of early planting, and this is 
a point too frequently neglected. 

It is a variable Tulip with large flowers 
which open up almost flat and look like 


— 


The Madonna Lily in the house. 


grinum as a distinct form of L. can- 
didum. It has a dark stem and nar- 
row leaves and petals. Then there is 
a form with a purple tinge on the 
reverse of the petals, and this pecu- 
liarity seems constant. These two 
varieties are hallowed by age, and I 
know of no others.” 
This, like many Lilies, is not long in 
bloom, and that is a reason for planting 
* it among shrubs and in half-shady places. 
That plan, too, may favour its growth. 
Those who have obseryed it in its native 
habitats might help us by describing the 
conditions in which it occurs in a good 
state. 





Water Lilies when expanded. 


even a single flower is very 
What is known as the typical T. Kauf 
manniana has flowers of a lovely combina 


tion of white, yellow, and crimson, : the 
latter colour generally on the outside, but 
The 
Of the varieties which are 
offered under name there are Brilliant, 
almost entirely of a bright yet deep red; 
“pure 
of a soft yellow and 
red, and the Primrose-yellow Primrose. 


sometimes marking the interior. 


base is yellow. 


coccinea, brilliant scarlet; Gaiety, 


white; intermedia, 





All of these are very beautiful, 


They are 
on a dwarf plant only some 6 inches or 
9 inches high, and a group of blooms or 
beautiful. 


but it is 
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questionable if any surpasses the typical 
T. Kaufmanniana when a good form is 
secured. I. prefer to plant T. Kauf- 
manniana in October and at as early a 
| date as possible. Were my garden in a 
warmer locality than in the north I should 
plant in September so as to secure bloom 
as @arly as possible. About 4 inches is a 
good depth, and a little sand about the 
bulb is an advantage. Where danger from 
frost is apprehended it is a good plan to 
protect the plants with a hand-light after 
they appear, removing the covering during 
the day and replacing at night. 
S. ARNOTT. 








AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
ECHINOPS GIGANTEUS. “The English 


Flower Garden’’ tells us that this Globe 
Thistle is a garden form of HEchinops 
sphzrocephalus. It is a handsome Globe 
Thistle, taller than E. sphrocephalus, 
and useful for the flower border or for the 
wild garden. I have several plants and I 
like them in the border in many ways. 
My plants are almost 10 feet high and bear 
the silvery-looking rounded flower-heads 
in considerable numbers. I find that these 
Globe Thistles are better than the true 
Thistles, although they are not quite so 
picturesque. They are not so spiny and 
they do not pester one with seedlings 
coming up here and there. If the proper 
Thistles are allowed to seed, and it is 
sometimes difficult to prevent them from 
doing so if one is away from home for a 
time, the number of seedlings which come 
up about the garden is alarming. 

THe ORANGE HAWKWEED (Hieracium 
aurantiacum).—This is rather a nice thing 
in the garden. It is very troublesome in 
its fertile ways, inasmuch as it increases 
quickly at the roots and also seeds nearly 
as freely and scatters its seeds almost as 
far as a Dandelion. The consequence is 
that you get a plant or two of the Orange 
Hawkweed; they come into bloom, you 
do not eut. off the flower-heads in time, 
and, finally, the seeds blow about and 
this Hieracium comes up in unexpected 
places where it is not wanted. The heads 
are orange-scarlet, heightened by the curi- 
ous blackness about the bracts and the 
upper parts of the flower-stems, which 
look as if somebody had powdered them 
with soot or coal dust and part of this 
had adhered to the plant. 

Sepum Arzoon.—I have had for a short 
time a Stonecrop called Sedum Aizoon, 
which I find is rather useful at the end of 
the summer and in the autumn. Tes 
valuable in the rock garden when many 
other flowers have passed away. It is an 
erect grower, and in my garden is from 
1 foot to 18 inches high in most seasons, 
though it is sometimes dwarfer if there is 
a dry season and the plants are in dry 
places. It never. resents dry weather and 
is always cheery-looking. The yellow 
flowers are at the tops of the stems. I 
propagate it by division or cuttings, but 
it also increases with me from self-sown 
seedlings. 

AcontruM ACKERMANNI.—With all their 
poisonous’ defects the Monkshoods are 
good garden plants and they take up the 
réle of the perennial Larkspurs later in 
the season in a wonderfully pleasing way. 
I would not put them quite on the same 
plane as the Delphiniums, but they are 
valuable when tall flowers with handsome 
spikes are wanted after the Larkspurs are 
over for the early season and before cut- 
back plants come in. Then they are 
wonderfully varied in their colours and 
we can have nearly all the shades the 
Delphiniums can offer, with a different 
character. I have a light blue and 
white rather dwarf Monkshood which a 

friend sent me as Aconitum Ackermanni, 
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and which is, I am informed by a good 
authority, correctly named. It is about 
3 feet high and looks pretty towards the 
back of a border. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERs. 





THE PROPAGATOR IN AUGUST. 
Tuis is the time for propagating Zonal 
Pelargoniums. If large numbers are 
wanted they may be struck in a wholesale 
Way in boxes about 3 inches or 4 inches 
deep that will hold about two dozen 
cuttings. These boxes can generally be 
obtained very cheaply from fishmongers. 
Any sweet compost will do, and if it is 
passed through a 32-inch sieve the rough 
material may go into the bottom and be 
pressed firmly, and a little more sand can 
be added to the sifted stuff to fill in the 
upper part of the boxes. Cuttings of 
Pelargoniums are generally taken from 
leading shoots 3 inches or 4 inches long 
and dibbled in about 3 inches apart, so that 
the cutting rests firmly on the bottom, not 
hung up in the hole. The cuttings strike 
best in the open air quite exposed, mois- 
ture being given when required. In this 
position they may remain till frost is ex- 
pected, and then be taken to a cool house 
safe from frost. Other soft plants such as 
Heliotrope, ete., are best rooted in pots in 
a frame kept close except for an hour or 
so in the morning to let out the damp. 
Where the most has to be made of the 
space they need not be potted off till the 
end of January or first week of February, 
as then a little warmth may be available 
to give them a start. 

Hardy evergreen trees and shrubs may 
be increased from cuttings under cloches, 
handlights, or frames now and next 
month on beds of sandy compost made 
reasonably firm. It is best to take the 
cuttings from the. erect growths at the 
upper part of the shrubs and trees. There 
is no difficulty in the work if carefully at- 
tended to as regards moisture, shade, and 
ventilation. Budding may be done now 
when the bark rungs freely not only of 
Roses, but many kinds of ornamental and 
fruiting trees and shrubs, such as Thorns, 
ete. Layering also may be done during 
this and next month or later. E. Hi, 

SEE es See 
GARDEN FRAMES. 


WILL you kindly give me some hints about 
garden frames? They are to be used for 
garden and greenhouse flowering plants, not 
for the production of vegetables out of season. 
What is the difference between a forcing-pit 
and a cool-frame? If T dig a pit, build brick- 
work to support the runners and lights, and 
fill up with manure, will that be a forcing-pit ? 

I dig a pit, fill up with manure, and place 
a wooden frame with lights on the top of it, 
what will be the difference in action? Perhaps 
an ordinary cool-frame is one which consists 
of manure placed on the ground without the 
greater depth of a pit, and the frame and 
lights placed on the top. Should frames slope 
towards the sun? Hints as to composition and 


time of making will be acceptable.—Wm. H. 
WEBSTER. 


[What is generally understood by the 
term forcing-pit is a structure consisting 
of a framework fitted with two or more 
movable sashes or lights, and resting upon 
walls of 43-inch or 9-inch brickwork. 
Sometimes the pit or brickwork portion is 
wholly above ground and in other cases 
only partly so} The heat for forcing-pits 
is derived either from hot-water pipes or 
from hotbeds made up within the pits 
themselves. 

A cool or cold-frame is an ordina ry two- 
light garden-frame, and as no heat is re- 
quired, it is usually stood either upon an 
ordinary. solid base of’ soil or a bed of 
ashes, according to the nature of the crop 
or plants which have to be sheltered 
or grown in it. The, position usually 
assigned a forcing-pit is that facing the 
sun, so that every advantage can be taken 


/ 


quirements of the plants grown in it. 
For plants which need shade and a cool 
temperature during the summer months, 
the frame should face the north. On the 
other hand, if the plants require a slight 
degree of warmth and growth has to be 
expedited, or if the nature of the plants 
demands a full share of sunlight, then they 
should be placed to face the sun. 

Hotbeds may be made at any time, pro- 
vided the material for so doing is at hand. 
They may consist wholly of stable-manure 
in a fairly fresh condition or partly of 
manure and partly of “tree leaves, the 
latter being the more durable, although 
not giving off so strong a heat, and should 
not be less than 8 feet in depth. When 
leaves are to be had they should be used 
in the proportion of one-half or two-thirds 
if a bed giving off a lasting and genial 
heat is desired. 

If you construct a pit:on the lines indi- 
cated it will to all intents and purposes 
be a forcing-pit, but if you omit the 
manure and do not otherwise heat it, ait 
will then be a cold-pit, and a most 
useful structure too for the forwarding of 
greenhouse flowering plants during seven 
or eight months of the year. If garden- 
frames are placed on hotbeds, as they 
often are for the forcing of various crops, 
they cannot then in any case be desig- 
nated cold-frames. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gypsophila paniculata._I have a nice 
batch of seedlings of Gysophila paniculata. 
Should I transplant them in the autumn, or 
how am I to treat them*—J. H. 


[The better way, owing to the tap- 
rooted character of the plant, would be to 
pot the seedlings into small pots at once, 
winter them in these in frames, and plant 
out in the open in March or early April. 
The plant is quite hardy when established, 
but in the seedling stage might suffer or 
become a prey to slugs.] 

Lilium candidum dying.—I planted a great 
number of Lilium candidum in a mixed border 
two years ago. The first year they did not 
flower. This year they all threw up good tufts 
of. green leaves and flowering stalks. Now a 
great many have disappeared altogether, 
others are withering fast, the leaves turning 
black, and finally the whole stem rots away to 
nothing. They are growing in light soil, but 
most things thrive in it, and one or two groups 
have flowered well. We have had a great deal 
of drought this year, and 12 degs. of frost late 
in May. Could it be due to this or is it some 
disease? Some of the withered bulbs are rising 
right above the surface.—K. J. L. 

[From your description we fear that 
your Madonna Lily has been attacked by 
that terrible disease (undoubtedly of fun- 
goid origin) which has destroyed it whole- 
sale in many gardens in which at one time 
it used to do well. Various remedies have 
been tried, but up to the present none of 
them seem to have arrested the disease. 
Spraying the plants with a solution of 2 oz. 
of sulphide of potassium (liver of sulphur) 
in 8 gallons of water has been recom- 
mended, at the same time removing any 
decayed foliage and burning it. Lifting 
the bulbs and shaking them up in a bag of 
sulphur have also been recommended, 








fi 


exuberant. A visitor from Perthshire 
tells me that, in his experience, this par- 
ticular variety is uncertain in its duration, 
and that in the gardens at Dunalastair it 
has to be frequently renewed.—W. McG. 


flowers rank 


and when they happen to be associated 


well the effect is extremely pleasing. I 
noticed such an association the other day 
in a cottage garden, and in conversation 
with the owner was told that the Same 


the Lilies remaining undisturbed and the 
Cornflowers seeding and springing up 
annually. The Cornflowers were very fine, 
especially under the non- thinning eon- 
ditions in which they were growing. The 
old, deep glowing blue shade largely pre- 
dominated, but many others were in 
evidence, a pretty soft grey with a touch 
of rose-pink being noticeable. Contem- 
plation of ‘the above suggested that a 
pleasing effect might be made in some 
corner of the flower garden facing a 
shrubbery by grouping together the 
annual and perennial forms to have a 
representative collection of the family, so 
far, that is, as they might merit inclusion. 








while lifting and baking the bulbs in the 
sun have also been found to do good.] 


Achilleas in  July.—Among perennial 
plants in bloom from July onward the 
Millfoils are not only showy, but, owing 
to their long duration, are very useful for 
cutting. The rosy-pink A: Millefolium 





rosea is very attractive, while the well- 
known double variety of <A. ptarmica 
known as The Bride is very pure and free, 
Equally serviceable is the taller and more 
Straggling A. serrata, which is distinct 
alike in its dull white corymbs and in its 
cut foliage. All the Yarrows are readily 
increased by division—in some ‘cases too 





of solar heat. <A cold-frame is usually 
placed in the best position suited to the re- 


readily, for the double variety of A. 
ptarmica in these gardens is rather too 


The height of the plants would suggest a 
foreground of different colours of mon- 
tana, either mixed or in separate shades, 
as the taste of the planter might ineline. 
There are about four distinct forms of the 
mountain Knapweed. Personally, I ‘like 
the blue and the large sulphur-coloured 
varieties the best. At the back of these 
would come ©. minor in variety, either in 
Separate colours or mixed, according to 
taste, and quite in the background a few 
clumps of the tall perennial varieties, of 
which C. macrocephala and G. ruthenica 
are the best.—E. B. 8., Hardwick. 

Should Michaelmas Daisies be dis- 
budded.— Within the last few years I 
have noticed that in the larger-flowering 
Michaelmas Daisies there has been a 
tendency to further increase the size of 
the blossoms by disbudding. To my mind 
this is quite unnecessary, as size of 
blossom is not an indication of beauty and 
does not improve a flower. The charm of 
the Michaelmas Daisies lies in the 
diversity of colour and the sheaves of 
flowers they give, which are so useful for 
cutting. Why should we seek to have 
blossoms as large as a shilling when we 
may have three times the number of 
naturally-grown blossoms. The eagerness 
to gain size is manifested i other plants 
not always in their fayour, as the produe- 
tion of large, ungainly flowers often unfits 
them for table decoration. It is the 
daintiness of the Michaelmas Daisies that 
makes them so charming, and the more 
one can get from them the better. The 
blooms of some, indeed, are so small and 
delicate, almost like Heath blossoms, that 
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Cornflowers and white Lilies.—Copn. | 
among the earliest and | 
brightest of annuals when autumn sown, | 


with batches of Lilium candidum doing | 


display had been seen for twelve years, | 


any attempt to reduce the number of the — 


flowers in order to increase the size of 
individual blooms is a mistake.—W. F. 2 


Bluets (Houstonia).—I think that many 
of the Houstonias are lost from two other 
causes than the winter’s frost. These 
are excessive flowering and want of 
sufficient moisture. They vary a good deal 
in the conditions of their native habitats, 
but H. cerula, one of the best for our 
gardens, is found either in grassy places 
or on wet rocks, and H. serpyllifolia is a 
native of high mountains. I have found 
these plants more enduring if they have 
all the flowers cut off just before they 
have all withered—i.e., after the greater 
lumber has opened and withered, but 
before all the remainder opens fully. This 
causes the plants to spread and to make 


} 





event of very wet weather, 
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large tufts. This should be accompanied 
y frequent waterings in dry weather. It 
; only the neglect of these precautions, | 
aused by pressure of other work, which | 
has caused me to lose many of these | 
delightful little plants. Free drainage, 
advocated in the note on page 515, is also | 
necessary.—S. ARNOTT. 

Pinks.—Cuttings of single and double | 
varieties are now being put in. Mrs. 
Sinkins, Her Majesty, and the old sweet- 
scented Pink of gardens, in spite of the 
dry weather, were exceptionally good, | 
although it must be admitted that the dis- | 
play was more fleeting than usual. The | 
cuttings are put into a cold frame in a bed | 
of sandy soil which is made very firm, and | 
the sishes will not be put on, except in the | 
until the | 
cuttings have rooted. Selections have also 
been made from the best of a good lot of | 
single seedlings. 

Clematises in the garden.—Recently there | 


haye appeared in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED appre- | 
ciative articles in regard to Clematises, and it 





A group of the Madonna Lily in mixed border. 


has been clearly. demonstrated by the illustra- | 


tions of various plants how extremely useful 
these are when planted near to other subjects. 
I think those of us who plant them sometimes 
forget what hungry subjects Clematises are, 


and that if planted near to other strong-grow- | 


ing things there comes a time when they fail. 
The illustrations also, I think, prove that the 
less training one does for the Clematis the 
better if some friendly tree or shrub is near 
over which the shoots can run. With a wall 
it is rather different, and it is as well quite 
early in the season to begin and train the 
shoots when-young. It is useless to attempt 
to do so later, as they invariably snap off. 
Clematises with a background of greenery 
make beautiful pictures. I think we do not 
always make sufficient of the large flowering 
sorts, like Marcel Moser and the beautiful 
white Henryi and others of this class. To do 
them well one must be prepared to give them 
a rich compost with mulchings now and again 
of rotten dung.—LEAHURST. 


The old white perennial Candytuft.—Quite 
recently a snow-white mass fringing a garden 
walk on nearer acquaintance turned out to be 
this old favourite much to the surprise of some 
people, who at a distance were sure it was 
Alyssum, and who could scarcely believe that 
a plant requiring so little attention could 
bloom so abundantly. As a plant for the rock 
garden this old-time favourite has much to 
commend it, and I send this note to remind 
readers that it may be struck from cuttings in 
the autumn in the borders or wherever it is 
wanted to remain.—W. F. D. 
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VEGETABLES. 


WATERING TOMATOES UNDER 
GLASS. 
Excess of moisture is, doubtless, bad. On 
the other hand, such strong-rooting, vigor- 
ous-growing things as healthy Tomato 
plants are, when well managed, must have 
2 good amount of water, or the blossoms 
fail to set well, or, if they set, the fruits | 
will not swell without moisture. The 
whole difficulty in Tomato culture under 
glass lies in the proper admission of fresh 
air, and the regulation of the water sup- 
ply, and when plants are diseased or 
covered with mildew, something must have 
been wrong with airing or watering. In 
damp, dull weather, ventilate freely, even 
use a little fire if necessary, though, as 
the latter costs money, it should be done 
without as much as possible at this season. 
Still, when cold, wet days follow each 
other, a little fire-heat—just sufficient to 
warm the pipes and set the atmosphere in 





motion—is not always money 
away. Never water in dull or sunless 
weather if the plants are set out in the 
border. It is difficult to keep the atmo- 


been recently saturated with water in that 


buoyant, healthy condition necessary to 
keep the foliage free from mildew. 
| All borders in which Tomatoes are 


planted should be mulehed with manure 
before the plants are a yard high. This 
| keeps the roots comfortable, and saves 
much labour in watering. Tomatoes 
should never be syringed or watered over- 
head with the hose. Neither should the 





left on all night to keep up a circulation 
and prevent stagnation. 


| small ones. Wher a heavy crop of fruit 
has been set, 
freely. Nitrate of soda 
equal quantities, } 0z. to 1 gallon, may be 
; used with advantage once a week from this 
| time onwards till the end of September. 


and guano in 





thrown | 


sphere of a house where the borders have | 


house be altogether closed after the middle | 
of June; sufficient ventilation should be | 


Large houses are | 
more easily managed in this respect than | 


stimulants may be given | 
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Soot and salt form a cheap and most use- 
ful stimulant for Tomatoes, either under 
glass or in the open air. AS regards de- 
foliation, do not do it till compelled. There 
will, of course, come a time when some of 
the leaves must be reduced in size, but the 
wholesale defoliation sometimes practised 
must be wrong, as plants so denuded of 
their foliage cannot do their full amount 
of work. ‘lomatoes are often planted too 
thickly, and the crop suffers in con- 
sequence. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Turnips poor. have an immense crop, but 
the roots are already growing fibrous and 
hard. Should they be taken up and stored? 
I have a dry, covered shed, with brick floor, 
and well ventilated. I have been using for 
four weeks or more very freely.—ScRAPER. 

[The fact of the roots being fibrous and 
hard is due to the hot, dry weather, and 
if you lift and store them it will not im- 
prove their condition in the least. Far 
better sow seed at once and raise another 
crop for winter use. Burnt rubbish is very 





(See page 5&1.) 


| good for mixing with a clay soil, but to 
render it productive very liberal dressings 
of manure are, in addition, imperative for 
| vegetable growing. Deep working is also 
| essential. An occasional dressing of lime 
lis beneficial, but it should not be applied 
annually. ] 
| Globe Artichokes failing.—Mine do badly, 
| have heaps of foliage, but only four heads 
from eight big bushy plants. Would protect- 
ing with ashes during winter be of advantage? 
—SCRAPER. : 
[As the plants grow so vigorously the 
| fault of their not yielding a greater quan- 
tity of heads must be attributed to the 
strain not being a good one and not to any 
defect in cultivation. We therefore 
advise you to procure fresh plants from a 
reliable source, and when these have be- 
come established destroy the old ones, A 
which produces green, round- 
| shaped heads, and known as ‘* Apple- 
shaped,” is the best for general use. The 
| plants should always have litter or ashes 
banked up round them during the winter 
as a proteetive measure, and in severe 
winters cover them entirely with strawy 


| variety 
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litter, leaving a small opening at the top 
to allow a certain amount of light to 
reach the plants. In future, when sending 
queries please put them on _ separate 
sheets of paper.] ; 

Cabbages leggy and poor.—Many of my 
Cabbages are still small, but on long, leggy 
stems, 1 foot or more high. Would it do any 


good to earth up the stems? If so, how high? 
—SCRAPER. 


[The reason for the plants being in the 
condition described is, if the variety is 
good and true to name, due to poverty of 
soil. Cabbages do best when planted in 
rather heavy soil which has been deeply 
dug and liberally manured.’ Moulding is 
beneficial when the plants are growing 
freely, as it both steadies the stems and 
keeps the roots moist and cool.] 


Seakale.—Mine is rampant_in leaf. When is 
the time to treat it and how?—ScRAPER. 


[The fact that the Seakale is making 
good foliage goes to prove that the plants 
are in robust health, and that you may 
therefore reasonably expect them to form 
good crowns by the end of the season. As- 
suming you are growing them for forcing, 
the crowns should be lifted as soon as the 
leaves die off or are destroyed by frost. 
When lifting is completed break off the 
Jargest portions of the roots and bury 
them in sand or ashes until they can be 
made into cuttings for planting in the en- 
suing spring. The crowns can then be 
stood close together in an upright position 
in a trench dug out under a wall or hedge 
and covered either with soil or ashes, 
allowing a depth of the latter of some 
G inches above the crowns. From here the 
crowns can be taken out as required for 
forcing, which can be done in an easy 
manner, if you have a Mushroom-house, 
simply by potting at intervals a sufficient 
number to maintain a regular supply. 
Wherever the forcing is done darkness is 
essential, as light discolours the Kale and 
renders it tough and unfit for use. A mild, 
humid atmosphere and a temperature of 
05 degs. to 60 degs. are two other im- 
portant details. Excellent Kale is at 
times produced in a warm, dark cellar, 
while many force it on the ground where 
it is grown, or in frames placed in 
hot-beds, with the aid of fermenting 
material consisting largely of tree leaves. 
Naturally, a longer interval of time has to 
be allowed when forcing first begins before 
the Kale is fit for cutting than later in the 
season when it forces much more readily. 
Some growers lift a certain number of 
crowns early and leave them exposed on 
the surface of the ground for a few days, 
which, especially if there should be slight 
frost at night, renders them much more 
amenable to forcing. ] 

Potato substitutes.— When the disease 
was more destructive than it is now, 
several things were introduced as substi- 
tutes, including the Chinese Yam and 
Crosne. I gave both a trial some years 
ago. The Yam made a large, club-shaped 
root where the land was deep and rich, 
but it never became popular, and it 
dropped out of cultivation, and so far as I 
am concerned the same fate has hap- 
pened to the Crosnes. The Girasole is all 
very well, but is not a substitute for the 
Potato; in fact, a substitute for the 
Potato is not required if well grown and 
the sets carefully selected, but as all 
things have a tendency to wear out there 
is room for more varieties if carefully 
selected.—E. H. 

Treatment of Cucumbers (C.).—Keep the 
atmosphere of the house close and moist, and 
give plenty of water at. the roots when the 
plants get well established. Train the main 
shoots up the roof, say for 3 feet or 4 feet, 
and then stop them. When side shoots are pro- 
duced, stop them one joint past the fruit, and 


continue such practice throughout. When in 
full bearing, a top-dressing of rotten manure 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Propagating. — Ivy-leaved and Zonal 
Pelargoniums have grown so rapidly of 
late that a great many cuttings can now 
be taken without spoiling the beds in the 
least. ‘These will be dibbled into boxes, 
which hold about fifty cuttings each, and 
stood outdoors to strike. Lobelias, Helio- 
tropes, Verbenas, and the choice varieties 
of scented-leaved Pelargoniums will also 
be propagated now. Pentstemons, Calceo- 


larias, Agathéeas, ete., will ‘be left for 
another few weeks. Having a great deal 
of 


Hedge-clipping to do annually, a start is 
usually made with it at this time of year, 
after which it is persevered with until com- 
pleted. For the hedges to look their best 
when clipped only men having a good eye 
and sound judgment should be employed, 
otherwise all the care and labour which 
have hitherto been bestowed on them will, 
as it were, be thrown away. As Yew is 
rather apt to become scorched after 
clipping on the side facing the sun should 
September be warm and sunny, hedges 
formed with it are left till last. 

Callas which have had a good baking and 
rest during the summer will now be shaken 
out and repotted. Plants of 

Double Primulas propagated in the 
manner described in a previous note are 
now ready for shifting into 5-inch and 
6-inch pots to flower during the winter. 
The pots are well drained, the compost 
consisting of sound fibrous loam and nice 
flaky leaf-mould in equal parts, with a 
sufliciency of. coarse silver sand to keep 
the whole in a porous condition. Into this 
their fine roots quickly ramify, and, when 
well filled with them and the balls are on 
the verge of becoming pot-bound, weak 
liquid manure and an occasional dose of 
clarified soot-water are then of great as- 
sistance and tend to promote the produc- 
tion of good trusses of bloom standing well 
above the foliage. These require a little 
more warmth than is usually accorded the 
single-flowering varieties, a brick pit 
which can be shaded and ventilated at will 
answering their requirements at the pre- 
sent time. 

Camellias which have completed their 
growth and set ‘their flower-buds should 
now be freely aired; in fact, all that can 
be taken outdoors for a few weeks and 
stood in semi-shade will be the better for 
the change. Watering both in their case 
and in regard to planted-out examples also 
must have the strictest attention, as 
neglect in this particular leads to bud- 
dropping later on. Camellias, as a rule, 
become more or less infested with white 
scale while making their growth. The 
present, therefore, is a good opportunity 
to clean both wood and foliage with an 
approved insecticide, using a stubby or 


being a large number of Kale plants in 
variety still standing in the seed-bed, they 
will, ere these lines have appeared, haye 
been planted to help meet the demand in 
the event of such a contingency arising, 
All this will interfere somewhat with— 
future cropping arrangements, but under 
existing conditions it is ‘unavoidable. 
Fortunately, nothing has to be sacrified, 
as the Potatoes which are being lifted are 
mature, and other crops, which the aboye 
will succeed, are well-nigh exhausted, 
The second sowing of Cabbage seed, inde- 
pendent of that previously mentioned, has 
been made. The plants in. this case will 
be for setting out to form a succession to 
those raised from seed sown at the end of 
last month. About the 28th of this month 
several long drills of 

Lettuce Winter White Cos will be sown 
to afford plants to stand over the winter. 








half-worn-out painter’s sash tool for the 
former and a sponge for the latter. <A 
sharp-pointed stick is also useful, as the 
insects can, with it, be easily dislodged 
from the axils of the leaves and round the 
buds without injury to the latter. 

Kitchen garden.—The public having 
been advised to make provision, where it 
can be done, for the growing of an extra 
supply of vegetables to assist in alleviating 
distress should a scarcity of food arise 
during tue coming winter and spring, 
large and additional breadths of Turnips 
have been sown. If many of these do not 
form roots of serviceable size they will, at 
any rate, yield a great quantity of “‘ tops” 
in the spring. Large sowings for the same 
purpose have also been’ made of Queen 





will be beneficial, as will also occasional doses 
of manure-water. -----/ + Be) res 


Onion, Short Horn Carrot, . Cabbage, 
Spinach, Lettuces, and Globe Beet. There 


The greater number when ready will be 
planted at the foot of walls facing south 
and west, and the surplus allowed to stand 
in the drills over the winter for planting 
in spring. Seed of 

Walcheren Cauliflower will be sown at 
the same time. In this case the plants, 
when ready, will be pricked out in a frame. 
The variety named is found to be the most 
reliable for the purpose, as the heads are 
usually ready for cutting by the time late 

sroceoli is over. The showers of rain 
which have fallen of late have moistened 
the ground sufficiently to make weeds 
srow apace, and much hand weeding and 
hoeing have, as a result, had to be done. 
Thinning and hoeing of Turnips, the plant- 
ing of Leeks to supply a further succession, 
and the moulding up of early Celery are— 
other matters requiring attention’in the 
near future. 

Apricots require to be looked over daily, 
when all fruits that are ripe are carefully 
gathered and taken to the fruit-room. If 
allowed to remain too long on the trees 
the fruits lose their brisk, luscious flavour, 
which then becomes: flat. At the same 
time, they must not be gathered too soon, 
or the flavour is then somewhat acid, 
hence the necessity for a daily inspection. 
For bottling whole in syrup or otherwise 
the fruits must be gathered just as they 
commence to soften. If they have to be 
despatched by rail or through. the post 
they must not be too ripe, and be packed 
in the same careful manner as for 
Peaches. For the past week or so Apricots 
packed in this way have travelled up- 
wards of 300 miles and reached their 
destination in perfect condition. 

Plums are ripening fast and have had 
to be netted to ward off birds. The Gage 
Plums are reserved for dessert principally, 
any not required being bottled for winter 
use, the others coming in for cooking and. 
preserving. In the last instance they 
are best used when on the point of 
softening. The best fruits of some few 
varieties which, when fully ripe, are sweet 
and luscious are left for table use. Among 


these Coe’s Golden Drop stands pre- 
eminent. 
Pears. The forwardest fruits of 





Williams’ and Souvenir du Congrés 
Pears have been gathered and placed in a 
late vinery to finish, which will allow of 
the remainder attaining a larger size be- 
fore they are gathered. The fruits of 
Jargonelle have already been used, these 
having been borne by a standard which 
has cropped twice only during the past 
fourteen years. That old variety Green 
Chisel has borne well this season, but the 
quality, at the best, is poor. Tits, as 
usual, are beginning to peck holes in the 
later-maturing Pears, which necessitates 
their being netted. ‘| What Pears now re- 
quire is a,good soaking of rain to assist 
them in finishing up their crops, and 
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L which would be far preferable to artificial 
j;watering. The same remark also applies 
\\to mid-season and late varieties of Apples. 
| Apples.—Early cooking varieties which 
are heavily cropped are being relieved of 
the strain by gathering the forwardest 
fruits for present use. That fine cropping 
variety Ecklinville Seedling, which has 
‘the reputation of being so unsatisfactory 
vas a standard in some localities, is this 
year carrying a heavy load and will soon 
be ready for storing. This is a splendid 
‘Apple either for boiling or baking. Other 
work, besides the gathering of fruit, 
whieh fact in relation to Apples and Pears 
raising the fruits 
with the hand to a nearly horizontal posi- 
tion when the stalk readily parts from the 
wood if they are approaching ripeness, is 
the completion of Strawberry planting, 
and the cleaning of a border of late kinds 
of Strawberries, when it and plantations 
left to stand over for another season will, 
as opportunities offer, be mulched with 
manure. A. W. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apples.—Early varieties of Apples that 
ripen during the latter part of August and 
early in September will not keep long 
after they are gathered. They are best 
gathered before they are dead ripe, and 
only by careful judgment can they be sent 
to the table in their best condition. These 
early varieties quickly lose their flavour 
and become mealy. Most mid-season and 
late varieties improve in quality and 
keep better if they are allowed to hang 
until they are quite ripe. 

Pears.—Daily attention 
to the varieties, such 
Chrétien, Jargonelle, Clapp’s Favourite, 
and Beurré Giffard, that ripen at this 
season. Allow the fruits to become fairly 
ripe before gathering them, so that they 
may be eaten almost direct from the 
tree, when their full flavour will be 
appreciated. 

Apricots.—All trees now being divested 
of the fruit should have a good washing 
with soapy water. Hxamine the borders 
and if the roots are found to be dry give 
the border a thorough watering. Keep 
the secondary shoots pinched -back to the 
first leaf and shorten any robust shoots on 
young trees in preference to pruning them 
in. winter. 

Plums generally in these gardens are a 


must be given 
as Williams’ Bon 


heavy crop. The early varieties are 
ripening fast and have been protected 


from birds. Wasps up to the present do 
not appear so numerous as in some sea- 
sons, but they may be troublesome later. 
Choice dessert fruits may be protected 
from wasps by small muslin bags, or the 
whole tree may be enclosed in wasp-proof 
netting. 

Melons growing in frames on hot-beds 
require careful watering, as the fruits are 
now ripening, and if an excess of water 
be applied at this stage the plants will 
probably collapse. 

-to the frames as soon as the fruits com- 
mence to colour. 


Grapes.—Black Alicante, Lady Downe’s, 
Lady Hutt, etc., being well advanced in 
colour, require a free circulation of air 
hoth by day and night. Maintain a little 
heat in the hot-water pipes almost continu- 
ually to expel atmospheric moisture, especi- 
ally during cold and wet weather. The 
outside borders should be covered to pro- 
tect them from heavy rain. Per- 
manent Vines which were forced early 
may now have the laterals shortened. 
Remove about one-third of each shoot and 
all sub-laterals from the remaining parts, 
being careful to preserve the principal 
leaves. This pruning admits an increased 





Admit rather more air 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


amount of light to ripen the wood and will 
assist the buds that are to produce fruit 
next season. Keep the borders thoroughly 
moist, and, until the leaves wither, liquid 
manure will be beneficial. 

Azalea plants now forming their flower- 


buds are given weak and clear liquid 
manure. The manure water will be alter- 


nated with very light surface-dressings of 
an approved chemical manure. The plants 
are syringed twice daily as a check against 
insect pests. 

Gloxinias.—Plants of the earliest batch 
are losing their foliage and the pots are 
turned on their sides in a pit. After the 
tubers are thoroughly dried off they will 
be removed to a warm shed, where they 
will be stored until the spring. Plants of 
later batches also show signs of maturing, 
and the supply of water to the roots is 
gradually being decreased. A batch. of 
plants for early spring flowering may be 
raised by sowing seeds in shallow pans at 
the present time. The seedlings must be 
placed on shelves near to the glass in a 
stove temperature during the autumn and 
winter months. 


Plumbago rosea. — The earliest batch, 
having filled the pots with roots, is given 
occasional applications of soot-water and 
a slight top-dressing of an approved 
chemical manure. The temperature of the 
house in which the plants are growing <s 
kept at about 60 degs. The plants will 
be gradually exposed to the sun to assist 
in ripening the flowering shoots. 

Stove plants, generally, should be 
afforded rather less moisture as the season 
advances. They will not require to be 
syringed more than once a day now, the 
morning being the best time for this. 
Crotons and Dracenas should be 
thoroughly wetted, including the under- 
side of the leaves. Liquid and artificial 
manures must now be used sparingly. 

Bulbs for forcing.—If flowers are re- 
quired before Christmas there must be no 
delay in potting the bulbs if not already 
done, as directed in previous notes, Re- 
tarded plants are very useful for furnish- 
ing a supply of flowers during mid-winter. 
Lily of the Valley is one of the most popu- 
lar and reliable retarded plants. If 
crowns are purchased at intervals of three 
weeks a succession of bloom can be en- 
sured. Retarded Spirreas are also reliable. 
A few of these started at intervals 
throughout the winter will provide a 
succession of flowers. Other retarded 
plants include Azalea mollis and Lilacs; 
also several varieties of Liliums. 

Pentstemons continue in full beauty. 
Cuttings will now be taken of the best 
varieties. They do very well dibbled into 
beds of sandy soil in cold frames, Cuttings 
of extra choice varieties should be inserted 
in pots filled with sandy soil. Plenty of 
side shoots suitable for cuttings can be 
had, and these are superior to the tips of 
the main shoots for the purpose. On no 
account should the shoots be allowed to 
flag either before or after they are in- 
serted, and for this reason the frames 
must be kept close, the cuttings sprayed 
regularly and shaded during bright sun- 
shine. 

Cabbages.—The ground should. be got 
ready to receive plants of the earliest Sow- 
ing. This crop generally does well on 
ground from which a crop of Onions has 
been taken. The soil should be dug deeply 
and enriched with good farmyard manure. 
It is a good plan to plant the seedlings as 
thick again in the rows as is necessary to 
allow for failures. Plant very firmly. 
These will be followed in due course by 
plants forming the main crop, for, although 
in large gardens it is advisable to have an 
early batch, the earliest plants are not so 
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likely to stand well through the winter, 
and sometimes run to seed. 

Celery.—This is doing remarkably well. 
As a preventive of the Celery fly, which 
often makes its appearance in the autumn, 
the plants are well dusted with fresh soot 
twice a week. All side growths and de- 
cayed leaves are carefully removed and 
earthing up done in accordance with re- 
quirements. 

Celeriac must receive every encourage- 
ment to grow to a large size ready for 
lifting by the early autumn. It is scarcely 
possible to give this vegetable too much 
water, and manure in some form should 
be given liberally. Keep the surface soil 
about the plants frequently stirred with 
the Dutch hoe. 

Onions sown in open ground will now be 
sufficiently advanced in growth to allow 
the tops to be bent down, in order to ex- 
pose the bulbs to the sun. In about a fort- 
night they should be ready for lifting. 

Turnips. — Good breadths of quick- 
maturing varieties of Turnips may still be 
sown wherever land is available. Much 
will depend on the weather during the next 
six weeks or so, as to the time the roots 
will be ready for use. I. W:.. GALLOP, 


SCOTLAND. 

Peaches and Nectarines. — The final 
tying in of shoots upon trees out of doors 
has been done during the week. Nectarines 
appear to produce shoots far in excess of 
requirements, and, therefore, the grosser 
growths were cut clean out as tying pro- 
ceeded. Badly-placed fruits were either 
removed or, where it was found possible 
to do so, tied into a more exposed position, 
all foliage which might interfere with the 


colouring of the fruit being removed. An 
old tree of Royal George, upon which 








mildew during the present season has been 





“RUNNING 
THE GAUNTLET.” 


At the moment this advertisement is being sent to the 
printers a steamer is ‘‘running the gauntlet” in the North 
Sea with the first shipment of Bees’ Bulbs from Holland, 
and by the time you read this message, if all has gone well, the 
bulbs will be safely in Bees’ Liverpool Warehouse, refidy to 
send out to your orders. Therefore you may add the fol- 
lowing items to the list of early flowering bulbs advertised 
on page 587. 


CHRISTMAS HYACINTHS. 


Specially treated, large flowered sorts which will bloom 
from early November to the New Year. 
Order now and plant at once. 


18. Bees’ Xmas Red, very bright. 

19. Bees’ Xmas Pink, a lovely shade. 

20. Bees’ Xmas White, snowy white. 

21, Bees’ Xmas Lavender, pale lavender blue. 
22. Bees’ Xmas Blue, fine rich blue. 


Each variety 5d. each; 3 for ls. 2d. ; 4s. per doz. 


MINIATURE COLOURED HYACINTHS. 


: For cutting and for room decoration there is nothing 

vetter. 

23. Bees’ Miniature Red. 24. Bees’ Miniature Pink. 

25. Bees’ Miniature White, 26. Bees’ Miniature Lavender 

27. Bees’ Miniature Blue. 28. Bees’ Miniature mixed. 

Each variety 1s. 8d. per dozen ; 12s. per 100. 

Early White Roman Hyacinths and Freesias 

are offered on page 587, Order now, or write for a 

copy of Bees’ Bulb Catalogue with 48 illustrations in colour. 

It is gratis and post free. 


SOW THESE SEEDS NOW, 


and you will have eatable crops in a few weeks. 


9062. Crimson Globe Beet, } 0z., 4d.; 200 s., 1d. 
9180. Early Horn Carrot, 4d. 02.; 1,000 s., 1d. 
9250. Cress, tlb., 6d.; 1d. oz. 

9450.. Mustard, 21b., 6d.; 1d. oz. 

9400. All the Year Round Lettuce, 1,500 s., 1d. 
9412 Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuce, 1,500 s., 1d. 
9452. Ailsa Craig Onion, }02z., 5d.; 300s., 1d. 
9470. Giant Rocca Onion, } 02., 3d.; 500 s., 1d. 
9480. Spring Onions, 1 oz., 6d.; 1,000 s., 1d. 

932. Moss Curled Parsley, 1,000 s., 1d. 

9:00. Summer Spinach, } 1b., 6d.; 1 0z., 1d. 

9602. Winter Spinach, }lb., 4d.; 4 0z., 1d. 


9662. Snowball Turnip, 1 02, 3d.; 2,000 s., 1d. 
9664. Orange Jelly Turnip, 1 oz. 3d. ;2,000s., 1d. 
Order now, or write for complete list of seeds for Autumn 
Sowing and Bulb Catalogue. 
Carriazge.—Seeds of 2s. 6d. value, post free; smaller 
lots, 1d. postage extra. 
Bulbs of 10s. value, post free; smaller lots, 
3d. or 6d. extra. 


Order or Write NOW, “Lest you Forget.” 
175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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troublesome, has again been dusted with 
flowers of sulphur, and it is hoped that 
this treatment, together with the removal 
of the tips of the mildewed shoots, will 
check it. 

Pears.—The earlier varieties of Pears 
have been netted over. Birds, in this 
locality are very numerous, and will at- 
tack Pears upon walls while they are still 
quite green. While blackbirds are the 
most destructive, yet the tits do a deal of 
damage by pecking minute holes near the 
stalks of the fruits. Such holes may not 
be very noticeable or extensive, but, when 
gathered, such damaged specimens soon 
decay. It is sometimes advised that these 
minute holes be filled with plaster-of-Paris, 
but it is better in a year of plenty to use 
such fruits for cooking instead of troubling 
to store them, Wasps, too, when birds 
break the skin also help in the work of 
destruction. 

Raspberries.—The crop has been good, 
and present appearances indicate that, in 
the case of the later varieties, the season 
will be prolonged for a considerable time. 
As soon as picking ceases the exhausted 
canes will be cut out and the young shoots 
lightly secured to the supports until they 
are thoroughly ripened. Superfluous 
growths, as well as the weak ones, will at 
the same time be removed. 

Roses.—The first show of hybrid Tea 
Roses is now over, and the spent blossoms 
have been removed in order that the 
second crop of buds, now well advanced, 
may not be interfered with. Meantime 
their place is supplied by the display 
afforded by the monthly and Polyantha 
kinds, both in bush form and as climbers. 
It is long since the old Crimson Rambler 
has been so free, and Dorothy Perkins and 
similar kinds are showy and_ useful. 
Although of little or no use for cutting, 
single varieties as Hiawatha, Irish 
Elegance, and other like sorts are desirable 
from a decorative point of view. In the 
case of these Roses the strong basal shoots 
must be loosely but securely tied in, as it 
is chiefly upon these that reliance must be 
placed for next year’s display. At this 
time mildew is apt to make its appear- 








ance, and a look-out is necessary in order 
that it may be detected and dealt with in 
its earliest stages, 

Viola cornuta.—Some of the newer kinds 
of this old Viola are a great advance upon 
the type, and seed sown now will make 


useful young plants for “arly spring 
flowering. It is, of course, equally easy 


to get sufficient stock from cuttings, but 
seedlings come fairly true, and, I think, 
flower much more freely and over a longer 
period. A variety raised from seed and 
still very full of flower, Thuringen by 
name, only showed four variations out of 
a large number of plants, which indicates 
that the variety is to be relied on to come 
very true. , 

Hardy Fuchsias.—At the present time 
few things are more attractive than hardy 
Iuchsias, and, considering their few re- 
quirements, the freedom with which they 
flower, and the long period over which 
their display extends, it is surprising that : 
they are so often passed over by planters 
in favour of less valuable subjects. In 
exposed places, or far inland, success with 
Iuchsias is not to be looked for, but in 
mild districts, and especially near the 
sea, they attain almost to the size of trees. 
Good varieties, all quite hardy in the latter 
places, are I". Riceartoni, F. globosa, F. 
gracilis, and a distinet variety which in 
these gardens is grown as IF: hybrida. 
Fuchsias flower as well and grow as freely 
in shallow soil with a southerly exposure 
as they do in a deep, moist loam. Nor do 
they object to shade, doing as well under 
trees as in the open. 








Strawberries.—When it is possible to 
combine size with flavour, large Straw- 
berries are to be preferred, but those who 
like a‘medium-sized fruit with a first-class 
flavour might with advantage give a 
thought to the old variety, Keen’s Seed- 
ling, now seldom seen. In addition to be- 
ing valuable in the open it is useful for 
forcing. Where this and other varieties 
are forced, the plants should now be in 
their fruiting-pots. Any good loam may 
be used for three-quarters of the compost, 
the remainder being made up of leaf- 
mould, sand, and coarse bone-meal. Do 
not make the soil too rich, as stimulants 
can always be given later. Pot firmly and 
stand the plants on an ash bottom to keep 
worms out of the pots. Other good sorts 
for general purposes or for forcing in- 
clude Royal Sovereign, Sir J. Paxton, 
Viscountess H. de Thury, President, and 
Sir C. Napier. I used to like Elton Pine, 
but varieties do not succeed equally well 
everywhere, and growers must experiment 
until they find sorts which succeed in their 
particular soil. 

Vegetable garden.—As soon as Potatoes 
are sufliciently ripe they should be lifted 
and stored for use, for should wet weather 
set in, supertuberation is liable to’ take 
place. Of course, in the case of late varie- 
ties the risk must be taken. There is, so 
far, a marked absence of disease, and the 
yield has been satisfactory both in weight 
and in size. The long period of dry 
weather has, in some instances, proved too 
much for Peas, but the later-sown varie- 
ties are looking as if they would com- 
pensate for the comparative failure of 
other kinds. Cauliflowers, upon the whole, 
are satisfactory, although buttoning has 
been, to some extent, prevalent among the 
mid-season varieties. Turnips have been 
thinned to a foot apart, and a sowing of 
Orange Jelly has been made in a cold 
frame. Early Celery, which has never re- 
ceived a check, is now being tied prepara- 
tory to moulding up for the first time. Be- 
fore the soil is returned to the trenches 
the plants will be well watered, and a 
dressing of chemical manure and soot in 
mixture will be applied. Endive is now 
fit for transplanting, the present dull and 
showery weather being all in favour of a 
good start to the plants. Globe Artichokes 


are plentiful and of good quality. The 
climbing varieties of French Beans are 


grown in increasingly large quantities, the 
yield being much greater and prolonged 
over a longer season than is the case with 
the dwarfer growers. Mustard and Cress 
are sown in boxes as required, box culture 
being preferred as the supply can be regu- 
lated to the demand, and because the pro- 
duce is more free from grit than is the 
case when the seeds are sown outside. 
Pot plants.—The weather being dull, 
watering must be regulated by the require- 
ments of the plants. In the case of stove 
plants it is necessary to warm the pipes, 
but as the outside temperature is not ex- 
ceptionally low this must he done judici- 


ously. Too much fire-heat at this juncture 
will inevitably lead to an outbreak ‘of 


insect pests. Gloxinias now going out of 
bloom are haying the water supply gradu- 
ally reduced. Where these favourite 
plants are propagated from leaf-cuttings, 
leaves, if taken now and inserted in a 
close propagating pit, soon form roots. 
The same remark applies to choice varie- 
ties of double Begonias. During the week 
a number of young Coleuses has been 
potted off. These make useful stuff for 
early winter work, and succeed well for a 
considerable period in intermediate heat. 
A beginning has been made with the final 
potting of winter-flowering Carnations. 
W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 











-CORRESPONDENCE, _ 





Questions.—Queries and answers are in. 
serted im GARDENING free of charge if corres. — 
pondents follow these rules; All communications § 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING, 
63, Lnncoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.G, 
Letters’ on business should be sent to the Pup. 
LISHER. T'he name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. ; 

Naming plants.— All who wish their | 
plants to be rightly named should send fair ~ 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 


Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Cees - 
The Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea) 
(E.).—This flowers best. when not overpotted,. 
The bulbs generally do best shifted on without 
much dividing, keeping the bulbs half out of 
the soil. There comes a time, however, when 
division is beneficial, but the less disturbance 
given, provided the necessary support is given, 
the better the bulbs flower. The warm green-_ 
house will suit them while they are growing. 
To ripen'‘the growth, a sunny spot in the open 
is the best place. During the resting period 
only enough water should be given to keep 
the foliage green and healthy. 


FRUIT, 


Pear-leaf blister-mite (B. R. Durnford).— 
The leaves you send have been attacked by 
the Pear-leaf blister-mite. As soon as the _ 
attack is noticed in the spring the infested 
leaves should be picked off and those left — 
sprayed with an insecticide, as paraffin emul- 
sion, seeing to it. that the insecticide reaches 
both sides of the leaves. We should advise you 
when the leaves have fallen in the autumn to 
spray the trees with the caustic alkali solu- 
tion so often recommended in these pages. 


The Gooseberry caterpillar (V. Kenion).—.— 
There are many so-called remedies, some of — 
them being dangerous, as they are of a 
poisonous nature. The old-fashioned plan is, . 
we consider, hard to beat—that is, dusting the 
lowermost parts of the bushes with lime and 
soot the moment the pest appears. It invari- 
ably attacks the bottom branches of the bush 
first, and if the mixture is dusted in an up- 
ward direction the caterpillars will fall whole- | 
sale, when another dusting on the ground will 
settle them. The lime and soot should be used _ 
in equal proportions. This is. an effectual E 
remedy, provided it is applied in time. As 
neue the Raspberries you have done quite 
right. f 

Vine leaves unhealthy (Lane)—Your Vines — 
have been attacked by red-spider, the prin- — 
cipal cause of which is dryness in the atmo- 4 
sphere, while dryness at the roots will en- 
courage it. Dryness being the chief cause of 
its appearance, it stands to reason that a plen- 
tiful supply of moisture, both at the roots _ 
and in the atmosphere, is the best cure for it. 
Vines once afiected with red-spider are for 
several years subject to. attacks in the same 
place. If red-spider does obtain a footing, 
dust the affected parts with sulphur m a dry 
state. When dry sulphur comes into contact — 
with the spider it is almost certain to kill the 
pest. With care, the sulphur can be applied — 
to the leaves without damaging or disfiguring — 
the bunches. . 


Apples falling (J. R.).—Your Apples have _ 
been attacked by the caterpillar of the Codlin- 
moth. The grubs sometimes fall with the 
Apples to the ground, but occasionally they 
leave the Apples before they fall. Having 
reached the ground, and being fully fed, they ; 
make their way to the stem of the tree, and — 
in some sheltered crevice in the bark they be- 
come chrysalides, in this condition passing the 
winter. All windfalls. should be picked up as 
soon as they fall, and when they begin to do 
so strips of old canvas or sacking should be 
fastened round the stems of the trees at about 
a foot from the ground, These strips should 
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|examined every now and then and the 
kbs destroyed. A dressing of ordinary gas- 
ie under the trees would also do good. Put 
\io, early in October, strips of brown paper 
lind the stem of the tree at about 1 foot 
*m the ground, and smear these with cart- 
‘ase to prevent the caterpillars getting on 
‘'the branches. It is just possible that you 
: not apply the grease-bands early enough 
| the season. 

VEGETABLES. 


‘tomatoes in bad health (B. Frame).—Judg- 
‘y from the plant you send, we should think 
‘are is no cause for alarm. Cut off the 
ected tops. The bottom leaves are quite 
‘althy. The trouble may be due in great 
-sasure to the plants*haying been too heavily 
‘opped. Absence of light and a, very dry 
‘mosphere often prevent the setting of the 
‘90ms. Give the plants all possible air, and 
“ep all side shoots closely pinched back, and 
_e plants, as you are finding out, may grow 
“it of the trouble. 


| Black-spot in Tomatoes (R. A. Ralph).— 
sur Tomatoes have been attacked by a 
ngus known as Cladosporium fulvum. It 
‘\pminates soonest in moisture, and in the 
orning any moisture that may have accumu- 
ted through yapour rising from the soil dur- 
g@ the night, and becoming condensed, in- 
‘yriably runs down to the lowest point of the 
“uit. The moisture would do no harm were 
vere no spores of the fungus in the house. 
hese, settling on the fruits, are washed by the 
oisture down to the flower-base, or apex, and 
$4 once become active, penetrating the fruit 
\urough the tiny orifice left by the decaying 
loom. Then it commences to spread, and in 
gs growth, preying upon the flesh or tissue, 
‘uses it to blacken or decay, just as is seen 
;your fruits. Too commonly, amateurs water 
omato plants too freely, especially doing so 
wards night, then shutting the house or 
same close, quite bottling in any vapour that 
+certain to exhale during the night. Watering 
should be done early in the morning, and then 
‘ith the house thrown open and ample venti- 
ution provided, the atmosphere is dried, and 
here is little vapour created at night. Once 
‘he spot is seen on the fruits, cure, so far as 
‘hese afiected parts are concerned, is impos- 
‘ible. They should be at once picked off, taken 
way, and destroyed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Green Tomato chutney (M.).—Put a pint of 
rinegar in a preserving-pan with a pound of 
Jemerara sugar. Let this boil until the sugar 
‘s dissolved. Slice as many Tomatoes into this 
fyrup as you i 








wish to use, with the same weight 

of Apples, peeled, cored, and cut into quarters; 
t oz. of bruised Ginger, six red Chillies, 4 Ib. 
‘Yhallots, 3 lb. Sultanas, allowing 4 lb. of sugar 
and these spices for each pound of Apples and 
Tomatoes; salt to taste. Boil these well 
together, stirring all the time until it is thick 
like jam and sets firm when a little is dropped 
‘on a plate. Pour into hot glass jars, cover 
when cold, and store in a dry, cool place. 


Drying flowers (Y. W.)—We know no better 
olan of preserving the specimens than that of 
irying in sheets of blotting-paper. Lay the 
sollected specimens in between sheets of this, 
and place in a cool, dry room without heat. 
As far as possible, select small or at least 
medium-sized specimens as fully representa- 
tive of root, branch, and flower as possible in 
each case. So arrange these in the original 
drying process that the more important 
features are discernible at a_ glance. Name 
and place of collecting should also be recorded, 
We know of no work dealing with the subject, 
but you may gather further hints from some 
of the gardening dictionaries. 


Moss in lawn (H. P. C.)—The best thing you 
‘ean do, provided the Moss is not a result of 
the soil being waterlogged and requiring 
‘drainage, is, in the autumn, to searify the sur- 
face with an iron-toothed rake, removing as 
much of the Moss as you can. Then give the 
lawn a thorough top-dressing of fine, rich soil, 
of which loam should form one half, well de- 
-eayed manure one quarter, and leaf-mould 
one quarter. Mix these. together, and pass 
them through a #-inch sieve to get rid of any 
stones. Just before you apply it to the lawn 
mix 1 cwt. of bone-meal with it, and spread it 
evenly over the surface of the lawn. Sow some 
good Grass-seeds early in April, which rake in 
and roll firmly.. You might also try the sul- 
phate of iron dressing recommended in our 
issue of March 16th, 1912, page 174, a copy of 
which can be had of the publisher, post free, 
for.14d. 

A poor lawn (W. B. Lee).—From what you 
say as to the prevalence of the weed you men- 
tion, we should fancy that the soil is in a very 
impoverished condition. In such case the only 
remedy is to have the lawn remade. Dig it 
deeply, and as this is being done incorporate 
plenty of rotten manure. As you can procure 

good turf, then have it laid in’ the early 
autumn after the soil has been carefully 

. levelled and made firm. As regards the sul- 
phate of ammonia, it will not kill vhe weeds, 
but will encourage the growth of the Grass. 
The only way to get rid of Plantains, Daisies, 
etc., is to spud them out, afterwards applying a 
dressing of rotten manure, loam, and wood 
ashes, letting this lie during the winter and 
then working it into the soil. In the spring 

' apply the sulphate-of ammonia, at the rate 

of 3 lb. per square rod, so as to encourage the 
growth of the various Grasses. Basic slag is 
also very good, applying this in the autumn, 
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or, at any rate, before Christmas, if its effect 
is to be noticeable next summer, as it is very 
slow of action. If the Grass is very weak, then 
you may apply the basic slag at the rate of 
5 lb. per square rod, giving in the spring a 
further dressing of nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia at the rate of 3 lb. per square rod. 
In ped case you must first get rid of the 
weeds. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Cc. C.—1, Your query is by no means clear. 
Do you mean to grow and flower the plants in 
the cold-frame? If so, there are no plants 
that would be suitable, more especially in 
your district. Of course, you can pot up bulbs, 
such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Daffodils, 
and many others, as soon as they come to 
hand. These could be plunged in the frame, 
and when well rooted brought into a green- 
house to flower. Even then such a house would 
of necessity have to be heated. (2) The only 
way is to set traps for the mice, that known 
as the Figure 4 being a good one. Sophie 
Maconelly.—See reply to ‘‘ Flower Lover,” in 
our issue of August 22nd, p. 574, re “ Asters 
failing.” 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Col. Fetherstonhaugh.— 
The False Caper (Euphorbia Lathyris). See 
note in our issue of August 22nd, p. 570.—— 
Dagnall.—i, Spirea Douglasi; 2, Sedum 
Ewersi.——B. Searle.—Achillea Eupatorium. 
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Limited 


Guarantested Seeds in normal quantities in 1d.packets | 
as usual. Bulbs of Guarantested Quality at | 


prices which in many cases are a reduction on last year’s 


quotations. 


THE FOLLOWING SEEDS 
SOWN NOW 
GIVE QUICK RETURNS. 


They all produce nourishing food, and will also be of great 
assistance to the housekeeper in providing that variety in 
diet which is necessary for perfect health. 


9062. BEETROOT, Bees’ Crimson Globe. We 


have it on the authority of the Director of the Royal Hor- | 


ticultural Society's Gardens that this variety will produce 
fair sized bulbs before winter sets in. And as you know, 
they can be stored in a cellar or outhouse for winter use 
Bees’ Guarantested Seeds, }0z., 4d.; 
seeds, 1d 
9180. 
This also is recommended for present sowing by the Royal 


200 | 
| of September. 


CARROT, Bees’ Early French Horn. | 


Horticultural expert. It matures very quickly, but is a most | 
delectable vegetable as soon as it attains the dimensions of | 


a Raddish. 

Bees’ Guarantested Seeds, 1 oz., 4d.; 1,000 
seeds, 1d. 

9248. CORN SALAD. If you have never tried this 
delicate salad ingredient, do so now; 
ment as Mustard and Cress. 

Bees’ Guarantested Seeds, 1,000 seeds, 1d. 

9950, CRESS. 9450, MUSTARD.—Have you ever 
tried growing these piquant salads on plates, indoors? It is 
very simple. Required: a large shallow plate or dish, tin lid 
or other similar receptacle, a piece of felt, thick flannel, 
coarse canvas, or even sacking, so long as it is clean and free 
from dyes. Soak the felt thoroughly in water, lay it on the 
dish, and sprinkle the mustard or cress on the surface so 
thickly that the seeds almost touch each other. Have one 
dish for mustard and the other for cress. Sow the cress 


mature, Cover the dishes with thick brown paper, but do 
not allow the paper to touch the seeds, If you can arrange 
it so that’there is a clear space of three inches between the 
paper and the seed, so much the better. Place the dishes in 
a warm position inthe dark, apply water regularly in sufti- 
cient quantities to keep the felt nicely moist, but not too 
wet. When’the seed stalks are two or three inches high 
remove the paper and place in a light position: As soon as 
the seed leaves are a rich deep green, the salad is ready for 


requires same treat- | 


| vide a supply right through the winter and spring. 





—C. S. B—Common Lavender Cotton (Santo- 
lina Chamezecyparissus).——H. L.—1, Helenium 
autumnale ; 2, Hieracium aurantiacum; 43, 
Eryngium Oliverianum; 4, Phacelia campanu- 
laria.—C, R.—Fuchsia procumbens; 2, Boc- 
conia cordata; 3, Lysimachia clethroides; 4, 
Solidago Virgaurea. P.—i, Epimedium alpi- 
num; 2, Galega officinalis; 3, Phlomis Russel- 
liana; 4, Piptanthus nepalensis. Hair Bell. 
—1, Campanula fragilis; 2, C. isophylla alba; 








3, Chrysanthemum segetum; 4, Veronica 
spicata._——B. H.—1i, Fuchsia fulgens; 2, 





Begonia metallica; 3, Begonia Wortliana; 4, 





B. Weltoniensis. J. F. D—1, Tradescantia 
virginica; 2, Monarda didyma; 3, Scabiosa 
atropurpurea; 4, Ceanothus azureus. 





Way Dstt) Astrantia major; 2, Epilobium 
angustifolium; 3, Chelone barbata; 4, Sedum 
Rhodiola. E. W—i, Sedum spurium; 2, 
Sedum album; 3, Silene Armeria; 4, Erigeron 
speciosus. 

Names of fruits.—Col. Frere.—Please send 1 
and 3 when ripe; 2, Fruit reduced to a pulp, 
and impossible to name.——J. Stephens. 1, 
Teacoemye Quarrenden; 2, Evidently a local 
sort. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





CARTWRIGHT AND Goopwin, Lrp., Kidderminster. 


—Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs and Hardy 
Plants. : F 
WILLS AND SeEGAR, Onslow Crescent, South 


Kensington.—Bulb List for 1914. 
LISSADELL PER J. A. Cooper, Sligo, Ireland.— 
Price List of Daffodils. 


NO ADVANCE 
IN BEES’ PRICES. 


9474. Silver Skin for 4d.: 
500 s., 1d. 
1 oz. €d.; 


9480. Spring or Green Onions 
1,000 s., 1d. : 

9482. PARSLEY, Bees’ Ex. Moss, Curled, a 
sowing should he made, now for winter and early spring 
supplies, } 0Z., 4d.; 1,000 s., 1d. y 

PEAS.—Anyone with a sheltered garden or a warm 
south border might try a row or two of a dwarf early Pea, 
These early sorts mature yery rapidly, and it is quite 
possible that in a mild autumn a useful gathering could be 
made in October or November. ; 

Wie Sees American Wonder, 1 ft., 5d. i pt.; 
Ses ° 

_ Bees’ King Edward, 1} ft., 7d. 1 pt.; 30 
S., . 

9518. Wm. the First, 3ft., 5d. 1 pt.; 50 s., 1d. 

9520. Daisy, 2ft., 5d. pt.; 50s., 1d. 

RADISH. These can be sown regularly until the end 


Pickling, : 0z., 


9560. 
9564. 


Bees’ Long Scarlet, 2d. oz.; 1,000 s., 1d. 
Psy otk French Breakfast, 2d. 0z.; 1,000 
* 5 
9578. Bees’ Turnip Rooted, 2d. 0z.; 1,000s. ° 
SPINACH.—Summer Spinach can be sown O08. 50; 
night until end of September, crop is ready for use in about 
14 days. When gathering take only the largest leaves, 
leaving the smaller to grow bigger. 
9600. Summer Spinach, 1 Ib., 6d.; 1 0z., 1d. 
9602. Winter Spinach, sown now, this crop will pro- 
1 
4d.; }0z., 1d. ee 
TURNIP. Seeds sown now will produce usable roots 
in about 6-8 weeks. ;‘The Director of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Gardens particularly recommends a sowing of turnips. 
The two sorts offered below are quick growers and of per- 
fect table quality. Don’t limit the use of these really 
delicious vegetables to soups, etc., use them as a second 





} : | surprised with the result. 
seed three days before the mustard, as it takes longer to | 


stable, or as a change in place of Potatoes, you will be 
9662. Bees’ Snowball Turnip, 1 oz., 3d. 
2,000 s., 1d. : : 
9664. Bees’ Orange Jelly, 3d. 0z.; 2,000 s., 1d. 
MOSHROOM SPAWN. Another delicious vegeta- 
ble which is never out of season, and which ean be grown by 
anyone indoors or out. Very full and complete printed 


| directions will be sent with the spawn. 


use. ‘Fake all the stalk, cutting off only the ends bearing | 


the seed cases. 
supply. Grownin this way there is an entire absence of grit, 
and the most delicious sandwiches can be made by putting 
a layer between two slices of bread and butter with a 
sprinkling of salt. 

Bees’ Guarantested Mustard and Cress 
Seed, lb. 6d., 1 0z. 1d. 

LETTUCE.— Very nice heads of the following quick 
growers can be had in a few weeks. Anyone who cannot 
digest boiled cabbage should try boiled lettuce. 
exception of Spinach there is hardly anything more tender 


or delicious. 

9100. Bees’ All the Year Round Cabbage Let- 
tuce, } 0z., 3d.; 1,500 s., 1d. 

O12 Bees’ Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuce, 
1 0z., 34.3 1,500 s., 1d. 

9429. Mixed Lettuce, 


1,500 s., 1d 
ONIO 


Cos and Cabbage, } 0Z., 3d. 5 


N. “The Director of the R.H.S. Gardens recom- | 


mends a sowing of onions. He gives his authority to the 
statement that fair sized bu } 
able autumn. Even were this not so, 16 would be well worth 


while to sow a few rows to be used green in salads and for 


flavouring, especially as the dry Spanish and home grown | 


Onions are dear and likely to become dearer. The tips of 
green Onions impart a rare delicate flavour to stuffing, and 
with the mild weather which is usual until after Christmas 
there would be a plentiful supply. Any left over in the 
ground would probably go through the winter, and give an 


early crop next year, bE 
0452. Bees’ Ailsa Craig, 1s. 6d. 02.; 5d. i 02.3 
3d.; 500 s., 1d, 


300 s., 1d. rs 
9170. Tripoli Giant Rocca, } 02., 





With the | 


bulbs can be secured in a favour- | 


Make a sowing every week to keep up a } 





| Carriage.—Seeds of 2s. 6d. value, post free; 


9690. Bees’ Selected Mill Track, 4d. brick; 
3s. dozen. i 
Six bricks will spawn 4 square yards of bed. 


WINTER FLOWERING BULBS. 


The majority of these are now in stock and others are 
expected shortly. As we write, we are on the eve of making 
special arrangements for a shipment of bulbs from Holland 

The following bulbs can be supplied by return post, as 
they are in stock and ready for dispatch :— 


Early White Freesias. 





No. 5. Bees’ Giant Special 10d. doz. ; 6/- 100. 

No. 6. Bees’ ordinary white, extra... 8d. ,, 4/6 ,,; 

No. 7. Bees’ ordinary white, extra.. 4d. ,, 2 ee 

No. 8. Bees yellow ae Sade 5 4/6. ,, 
Narcissus. 

No. 10. Bees’ Giant paper white Bat 4 6 

No. ll. | Bees’ double Roman 1 a 2 55 


White Roman Hyacinths. 





No, 15. Bees’ fine flowering .. oer tah (0% 55 
No. 16. Bees’ specials DIG) ad 
No. 17. Bees’ giants 3 x 





No.31. Allium Neapolitanum 4d. ,, 
Winter-flowering Snowdrops 
for indoors or out. 






No, 350. ° Monster bulbs 6aes3 te der 
No. 35 Extra large 4ds ,; Df evtys 
No. 352. First size - 2d. ie ee 


In addition, there is a good assortment of aut unin-flower- 
ing bulbs ready for dispatch. 
smaller 
lots, ld. extra. 
Bulbs of 10s. value, post free ; smaller lots, 3d. or 6d. extra, 
Write for Catalogue containing four dozen 
colour illustrations, or send your order, Do it Now, 
“Lest you Forget.” 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIvEeRPook. 
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SS & 
GARDEN 
--HOSE.. 


AT TRADE PRICE. 


Here is your chance to save money 
on garden hose and at the Same 
time obtain the best quality. 


60 feet length, 


$-in. 2-ply, 
with all fittings 
and patent 


—tap union.— 


15/- 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


ESE Se] & 





——Other sizes at proportionate prices. 


The Midland Rubber Co., Ltd.. 


RYLAND STREET, BIRMINGHAM 




















PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 
Made in complete sec- 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not. in- 
ferior Foreign Match | 
| Boards as other § 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram- 
ing. Roof covered with ff 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door titted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, # 
bolts, ete. 


CASH WITH ORDER. 





Copyright Registered. 





Strong § 
Sizes. Floor. 
6 ft. 1 wide, 7 ft. high 00 5/3 Ff 
7 ft wide, 7 ft.4 in. high 2 7 0 7/6 | 
8 ft. 't. wide,7ft.8in. high 3 1 6 106% 
9 ft ; wide, 8ft.high >. 3110 13/. 
10 ft sft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 4 4 0 17/6 } 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 4120 20/- 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


lJ. T. HOBSON & CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 


ESTABLISHED 70 YEARs. BEDEORD. 
Works, 6 acres. Stockh: of Wood in Sheds, 10,000 tons. 





“GROSUP.” 


the most perfect 

FOOD AND FERTILIZER 
eyer produced. 

Sample 1/= packet, 


Sufficient to thoroughly treat 20 
Square yards of soil. 








toate § Sent carriage paid on receipt of 
ee. P.O. 


Also in bags: 


7 14 28 56 112 Ibs. 
2/6 4/6 7/6..12/- 18/- 
Carriage paid. 
GROWERS’ 





’ SUPPLY ASSN., LTD., 
Hockley (1), 3irmingham, 


New Season’s 
Patterns. 





GLENSKOT 32 
f TROUSERS 


rG With3 Pockets, well-made.Perfect 
Post Free } fitting and noted for their hard 


§ “wearing qualities. Wear /ike Leather 


“\GLENSKOT team 


SUIT.296 


@ THOUSANDS OF } end Post Card to-day 











q TESTIMONIALS. | WS-forward_ "| REFUND YOUR MONEY 
@ TSTMONIALS. | BaTTERNS 
: CL! -Post Free: wattle 
psd! also Easy Self Measurement Form Tape, and Full particulars 
‘150 . 
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-- tia ©XeCuted in rotat 


Iron Buildings, from 
£6 15s. 


Portable Huts,35/-. 





strictly nett. 
LIST OF BARGAINS POST FREE, 





Poultry Houses, 
from 12/-. 


W. COOPER, Ltd., 7°. 


Auausr 29, 1914 


RE a 


OF SEASON SALE. 


We are again induced to offer the goods 
as below at ridiculously low prices to 
effect a Clearance. 


20% TO 50% 


Conditions of Sale. — All orders will be 








REDUCTIONS. 


ion. All prices to be 








erg 
Sports Pavilion, 
£11 18s, 6d. 
OLD KENT ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E. . 





Rustic Houses, 
from 34/6, 








Books by W. Robinson. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 


Now in its Twelfth Edition, 
octavo. Cloth gilt. 932 pages, with compre- 
hensive index. Hundreds of wood-cut illustra- 
tions. Acknowledged to be the most complete 
work published. Design and arrangement shown 
by existing examples of gardens in-Great Britain 
and Ireland, followed by a description of the 
plants, shrubs, and trees for the open-air garden 
and their culture. Price 15s, net. 


GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL, or the 
Cemeteries of the Future. 


By W. Robinson, F.L.S. Third Edition, with } 
numerous illustrations, mostly woodcuts. The | 
work advocates cremation and urn burial. and 
shows how cemeteries may be made beautiful, | 
permanent, unpolluted, and inviolate: with free | 
and simple burial for the poor. Reduced price, 
3s. 6d. net. Bound in vellum, 5s. net. London: 
Mr. John Murray, Publisher, or from the Author, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C, 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS— | 


Rock, Wall, and Marsh Plants, 
and Mountain Shrubs. 


Fourth Edition, revised, with many wood-cut } 
illustrations in the text and five full-page plates. 
Good index. Price 10s. 6d. net. { 
This book is written to dispel a general but | 
erroneous idea that the plants of Alpine regions 
cannot be grown in gardens, 


GRAVETYE MANOR, or Twenty Years’ | 
Work round an Old Manor House. | 


Being an abstract from the Tree and Garden Book 
of Gravetye Manor, Sussex, kept by the owner, 
William Robinson, Author of ‘* The English 
Flower Garden.’’. Printed on the finest English 
hand-made paper, at the University Press, 
Oxford, with fine wood engravings, collotype, 
and etching. Size, Imperial 4to. Bound in 
vellum, price Three Guineas net. 

In paper covers (for own binding), Two and 
a-half Guineas. 

The Edition is limited in number, and will 
not be reprinted. 


THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL, Home | 
Woods and Home Landscape. 


Illustrated with eight fine engravings on wood. 
Demy octavo, 7s. 6d. net. 
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Campanula haylodgensis _ fi.-pl.—Our 
/Hairbells are only spoiled by their flowers 
‘being doubled. Their pretty forms and 
‘good colours are both lost by the doubling 
: as in this case. Ugly is the only word for 
them. 


-- Bamboos at Culzean Castle, Ayr.— 
|) Bamboos are extensively grown at Culzean 
| Castle, Ayrshire, the seat of the Marquis 
‘of Ailsa. The collection is very large, 

comprising most of the hardy Bamboos 

which haye been cultivated in this country. 
The climate of Culzean, which is mild and 
“rather moist from its proximity to the sea, 

appears to suit these plants, which increase 
‘quickly and soon form great masses.—Hss. 


Cultivated Blackberries.—I thought you 
would like to see a sample of Blackberries 
grown in my small garden. I brought a 
small Bramble from a country lane in this 

‘county and planted it in my garden, and 

“now I have fine arches supporting them- 
selves of both foliage and fruit, beautiful 
to look at and profitable as well. It is 
astonishing the large quantity I get each 

\ year. I may add it has no special cultiva- 
tion.—(Mrs.) A. J. PowrLyu, Lakenham, 
Suffolk. 


Geranium sylvaticum fi.-p!.— This, re- 

' ferred to on page 564, is a good border 
_ plant, and, when doing well, blooms freely, 
the flowers lasting for some time. It re- 

| quires staking, unless supported by grow- 
/ ing among the branches of a shrub, as the 
. weight of the double flowers causes the 
plant to become practically prostrate. 
This should be done in good time or the 

' beauty of the plant will be spoiled. It is 
useful on large rockwork, as there it can 
be allowed to hang over the stones, the 
red stems adding to its attractions._S. A. 


Eucryphia pinnatifolia.—The note on 
this handsome shrub, or, rather, tree, on 
page 564 will, it is to be hoped, induce more 
people to grow it. It is. very handsome 
when in full flower, and a healthy speci- 
men of considerable size is charming 
When in bloom in autumn. The cluster of 

» stamens, resembling those of the St. John’s 
Wort, are an additional attraction to the 
white flowers. It is quite hardy in many 


— 


\ parts of Scotland, and! I know plants of 


. trees rather 
| 


this Eueryphia which are really small 
than shrubs. It is much 


prettier in the open than on a wall, and 
the best Scottish specimens I know are 


) growing quite in the open.—S. ARNorrT. 








The Blue Rock Bindweed (Convolvulus 
mauritanicus).—Usually this plant sur- 
vives the winter, as its roots are generally 
safe if growing in a soil from which excess 
of moisture readily passes away. As a 
safeguard a batch of cuttings is inserted 
each autumn, and these put out in spring 
make good plants, quickly growing and 
blooming through late summer and autumn. 
The Blue Rock Bindweed is a charming 
rock plant, and is never seen to better ad- 
vantage than when creeping over some 
ledge or trailing out upon, and breaking 
the hard line of, some formal stone edging. 
—A. G. 

A useful Dahlia.—Among the new sorts 
on trial this year is one named Maid of 
All Work, likely to be valued more especi- 
ally by those who have wreath-making and 
the like to do. The plant is less than a 
yard high, bushy, and with small leaves. 
[t is particularly free-flowering. The 
blooms, pure white from 38 inches across, 
are flat or recurving in shape. The flower- 
stems are wire-like and stiff. It appeared 
to me a striking thing when put up for an 
award last year, which, however, it did 
not obtain. Nevertheless, for the purpose 
indicated, or for massing, it is a genuine 
novelty.—H. 8. 


Cordyline australis at Logan, Wigtown- 
shire.—Probably the finest plants of 
Cordyline australis in Scotland are to be 
seen in the gardens of Mr. Kenneth 
M’Douall at Logan, Wigtownshire. The 
climate is am ideal one for plants of this 
kind, while the sheltered position, although 
near the sea, is just what this handsome 
plant requires, and, in consequence, the 
specimens are unusually fine for a garden 
so far north. I know some good plants 
even further north, but there less shelter 
prevents them doing so well, the wind 
spoiling their beauty considerably. C. 
australis flowers well at Logan and seed- 
lings are raised freely.—S. ARNOTT. 

Acena microphylla.—There is perhaps 
no more beautiful carpet plant in the rock 
garden at the present moment than this, 
though its pleasing effects are not seen at 
a glance. If closely examined, however, 
the richly-coloured heads of crimson spines 
that shield as it were the inconspicuous 
blossoms are very attractive, possessing 
indeed a beauty that is at once curious and 
rare. On warm, sunny rockwork the plant 
spreads out quite freely into large creep- 
ing patches of deeply-cut pinnate leaves, 
and above these the nearly globular tufts 
of crimson spines appear in late summer 
and autumn. The whole plant is scarcely 








more than 2 inches high, and may be used 
as a carpet for spring-flowering bulbous 
plants, such as Glory of the Snow or Snow- 
drops, with good results. 

Campanula Stansfieldi.—I am glad to 
observe that Mr. 8. H. Jenkins has such a 
high opinion of Campanula Stansfieldi. 
It is, as he remarks, ‘‘ one of the best, as 
it is one of the most beautiful of July and 
August dwarf Bellflowers suited to the 
rock garden.’’ With’ every word said by 
Mr. Jenkins I am in the fullest agreement. 
I would like to add, however, that it is an 
excellent moraine plant and that there it 
increases more quickly than on the 
rockery. Though slightly dwarfer when in 
a dry moraine of whinstone chips and old 
broken mortar, it spreads with almost 
double the rapidity it shows in the rock 
garden. Can any 1eader tell us the origin 
of this Bellflower?—Hss. 

Yellow Tomatoes.— How seldom one 
finds these offered for sale. Those who 
do grow them for private consumption are 
unanimous in praising their superior 
flavour when raw. The public are always 
slow to take up anything out of the com- 
mon, and this has been the case as regards 
yellow Tomatoes. I have grown this year 
Carter’s new Golden Sunrise, and not one 
person who has been induced to try it 
has raised an objection to it. I remember, 
some twenty-five years ago, growing some 
yellow Tomatoes of the large-fruited 
kinds, which, when submitted for sale, 
were readily purchased. It seemed then 
that were more grown they would meet a 





ready sale, but this has not been 
the. case. Golden Sunrise is a _ richly- 


coloured Tomato, but does not fruit so 
freely as the red form, and probably for 
this reason will not satisfy the market 
srower.—W. StTRuGNELL, Wallis. 

Dahlia seedlings.—I have been told that 
it would be impossible to obtain seed from 
some of the very double Cactus varieties. 
Last year, however, I made a special effort 
with, perhaps, the most double of all, Mrs. 
Douglas Fleming, and managed to get 





about fifty seed-pods. From this number 
I did not ripen as many seeds. In fact, 
less than a score germinated, and the seed- 
lings are now in flower, or rather were, 
for I have saved only one plant, which is 
producing, I think, the finest yellow 
Dahlia yet noted—a big, narrow-petalled 
and full bloom of most finished appearance 
as well as good ecolour. Another sort 
which I regard as first-rate—John Riding— 
I tried to save seed of, and out of about 
twenty seedlings two are really fine; like 
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the type in size and form, but of quite 
different colouring. In experimenting with 
the Dahlia I have long since concluded that 
only the very finest sorts in cultivation 
are of any use to save seeds from—that is, 
if one desires improvement. And, again, 
it is well to keep bees or other insects 
from touching the flowers if choice things 
be sought. Of 200 plants from seeds 
saved indiscriminately from Pompons, not 
a dozen are true to this small, neatly- 
shaped type.—S. 

Veronica corymbosa.—A neat dwarf 
plant with close spikes of purple flowers 
and not at all like a large kind bearing 
the name which we remember years ago. 
The Speedwells seem without limit in num- 
ber both, from Northern and New Zealand 
floras. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

The hardy Pelargonium Endlicherianum. 
—Very pretty with its deep rosy dark- 
veined flowers, this we should all seek for 
the rock garden or sunny borders. It 
grows very well at Friar Park, whence it 
comes. At the end of summer it is a wel- 
come plant among the rock plants then in 
flower. 

Sempervivum acuminatum. — A reader 
of this paper wishes to know more about 
this species, and says, ‘‘ Hitherto I was 
under the impression that a single House- 
leek plant could produce only one spike.’’ 
This would certainly be the case were the 
plants in question composed of one crown 
each, but Sempervivums, like other rock 
plants, increase in size, and the flowering 
capacity is, of course, in converse propor- 
tion to the number and quality of rosettes 
of which each plant is composed. I have 
just been looking at.my plants and find 
that they average nine crowns to a plant, 
but, naturally, all are not of blooming 
size. I have grown this species some 
years and can recommend it as an admir- 
able edging plant. I once used it in this 
way in connection with a brick edging, 
and in the course of a couple of seasons it 
covered the surface and sides, forming a 
little wall of verdure which was undimmed 
by severe frosts. The plants bloomed with 
tolerable freedom.—J. CorNuHILL. 

Lilium nepalense.—This Lily, which 
comes to us from Upper Burmah, cannot 
be considered hardy in this country unless 
under particularly favourable conditions, 
but for greenhouse culture it is well 
suited. It is so distinct that there is no 
other Lily with which it could be con- 
founded, even by the uninitiated. As im- 
portations have to a greater or less extent 
been sent to this country for the last 
twenty-five years, it is now fairly well 
known, but it rarely becomes established. 
By our botanical authorities it is included 
in trumpet-flowered Lilies, but the short 
tube and regularly-recurved segments sug- 
gest a close affinity to the Martagon group. 
The colouring of the flower is unique, be- 
ing of a greenish-yellow or yellowish-green, 








the basal portions of the petals deep 
purple. There is a considerable amount 


of variation in the colour of the blossoms, 
as not only do the shades vary a good deal, 
but in some the purple portion of the 
flower extends over a much greater part 
than in others. Being principally em- 
ployed for greenhouse decoration this Lily 
is generally grown in pots, though it will 
thrive in a prepared bed in the greenhouse. 
The bulbs are very slow in starting into 
growth in the spring.—K. R. w. 

Evodia hupehensis.—This Chinese tree 
is included in the order Rutacesx, having 
for its allies such genera as Phellodendron, 
Ptelea, and Zanthoxylum. Until quite re- 
cent years Hyodia was not represented in 
the outdoor garden, but there are now 
Several kinds suitable for planting in 
sunny positions in well-drained loamy 
soil. H, hupehensis, left to develop at its 
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own free will, grows into a small, wide- 
headed tree or large shrub, but its vigour 
indicates that with attention to pruning 
during the early years of its life it may 
form a tree 20 feet to 30 feet high. The 
leaves are made up of about 11 ovate 
leaflets, the larger ones exceeding 5 inches 
in length and 2% inches in width. The 
flowers appear in large terminal clusters 
in August and are of a creamy-white 
eolour. Judging from its behaviour since 
its introduction it is likely to become a 
very useful plant for late summer, its large 
leaves making it a conspicuous object.—D. 

Pyrus minima.—This is a rare British 
tree or large bush closely allied to the 
White Beam (Pyrus Aria). When allowed 
to develop naturally it may, like P. Aria, 
form a good-sized bush with numerous 
branches springing from near the ground, 
or it may, when growing amongst other 
plants, be drawn up to form a decided 
trunk, although it is doubtful whether it 
ever attains the same proportions as the 
White Beam. A little attention to pruning, 
however, soon enables it to form a single 
trunk and a shapely tree. In May. the 
white flowers, borne in large, flat heads, 
are followed by bright red fruits which 
ripen in August and are very effective. 
This and the other British Pyruses belong- 
ing to the same group are excellent for 
planting in masses in the wilder parts of 
the garden or about the margins of planta- 
tions, for both at flowering time and again 
when the fruits are ripe they are very 
pleasing, Moreover, they thrive in a 
variety of soils and are specially suitable 
for chalk land. It ean be freely raised 
from seed.—D. 

Cutting Dahlia flowers.—In my neigh- 
bourhood (Woking, Surrey) a considerable 
number of Dahlias is grown for the supply 
of market flowers, and one very often sees 
the blooms being cut during the hottest 
part of the day. These are got to the 
market in a fresh state, but they are sorts 
like Glare of the Garden, Delice, and so 
on. With varieties less double, and more 
especially the delicately-formed Cactus 
kinds, there is a great difficulty in prevent- 
ing the blooms from flagging when cut. 
To do this when the sun is powerful would 
certainly mean failure. I like to cut 
Dahlia flowers either in the early morning 
or early evening, and if they are to be 
packed, preferably the latter time, as then 
the florets are stiff, but not wet with dew. 
If the time of cutting were considered. 
these better forms would. enjoy greater 





popularity than they do at present. It is 
wrongly thought Dahlias will not last 


when cut, yet, by cutting at the proper 
time and at once standing in water, one 
may keep the flowers quite fresh for 
several days.—s. 

Hibiscus syriacus.—Among the later- 
flowering shrubs this occupies a foremost 
position, as towards the latter part of 
August or even after that the blossoms 
are very freely borne. In the various lists 
a great number of varieties occurs, the 
majority of them having double flowers. 
I prefer the single kinds, as the blossoms 
open kindly, whatever be the weather, 
whereas when it is wet and cold many of 
the double flowers become balled, and do 
not expand as they should do. Given the 
choice of but a single variety I should pre- 
fer Celeste, whose large flowers are of a 
pleasing shade of purplish-blue. H. totus 
albus is another desirable variety with 
pure white flowers, while in Rubis they 
are deeply coloured. The typical kind, 
whose blossoms are of a blush white with 
a dark-coloured centre, is another desir- 
able form. This Hibiscus and its several 
varieties are seen to the best advantage in 
a rather warm soil and in a sunny posi- 
tion. In such a place they will flower pro- 
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fusely. The several forms are propagated 
in immense numbers on the Continent by 
grafting on to pieces of the roots of the 
ordinary form. As in planting, the point 
of union is below the surface of the goil, 
and suckers are never produced, the 
usual objection to grafting does not apply 
in this case.—K. R. W. 

Big flowers.—I was pleased to see the 
note of your correspondent, ‘‘ A. G.,”’ on 
the subject of the growing craze for big 
flowers. Size is, by many, regarded as 
the one thing to be aimed at in the produe- 
tion of new varieties, and if a Rose as 
large as a Cabbage were raised it would 
no doubt be extolled throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, whatever its 
shortcomings might be. Many of the huge 
flowers, such as the great double Petunias, 
and also, to my mind, the Malmaison 
Carnations, though these last are all the 
rage, are positively ugly. For some years 
I have taken a considerable interest in the 
garden varieties of Fuchsia, particularly 
as regards their use in the open ground 
during the summer. For this purpose the 
new kinds are, as a rule, not nearly so 
useful as many of the older ones, as most 
of the newcomers are selected, owing to 
the large size of their blossoms. Given 
rough weather these large, heavy “blooms 
soon drop and are, consequently, much less 
effective than the smaller-flowered kinds. 
The market cultivator, too, is fully aware 
of the weak point of these large-flowered 
kinds, as in the shifting about from hand 
to hand which these plants undergo the 
great weighty blooms are far more liable 
to drop than the smaller and lighter ones, 
—W. T. 

The New Zealand Flax in Cheshire.--1t 
was interesting to read your note about 
the New Zealand Flax in Essex on “page 
554, because here in the gardens of Gayton 
Hall, Cheshire, the residence of Mrs. 
Dunean, there iss a beautiful clump of 
Phormium tenax carrying six spikes of 
bloom, each spike measuring from 10 feet 
to 11 feet high, all on one plant, which 
was raised by the gardener, Mr. Pullen, 
from seed he gathered in Devonshire. I 
do not know if the New Zealand Flax 
usually does so well so far north. CGon- 
sidering the light, sandy soil in which it is 
srowing it seems to be a specially hand- 
some specimen.—EpitH ©. TURNBULL, 
Gayton Hall, Heswall, Cheshire. 

——In the gardens at Pylewell Part, 
Lymington, Hampshire, there are many 
choice shrubs and plants. There is a lake 
covering many acres, the upper portion of 
which is devoted to Water Lilies and many 
kinds of aquatie plants. Near one bridge 
-—there are several spanning narrow parts 
and giving access to islands—there is a 
magnificent plant of Phormium tenax quite 
15 feet high to the top of the flower spikes, 
which number six or seven. The leaves 
are each about 10 feet high and the plant 
measures about the same distance through. 
The roots of this plant grow in very moist 
ground at the edge of the lake. Arum 
Lilies flourish in the water, and in the 
border at the extreme edge of the lake 
Agapanthus umbellatus was flowering 
very well. With very light protection the 
plants remain in the position referred to 
throughout the winter. The clumps of 
Gladiolus in this moist border were also- 
very noteworthy. The island was studded 
with plants, and the sheltering screen on 
the northern boundary was composed of 
huge clumps of Bamboos touching each 
other and nearly 20 feet high. On-the 
sloping banks leading to this part of the 
lake Musa japonica and many kinds of 
sub-tropical plants with huge tree ferns 
just inside the shelter of the bordering 
wood looked quite at home.—BournE 
VALE. 
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‘Ir this pretty Japanese species cannot lay 
claim to be one of the largest-flowered of 
its race it may be regarded as one of the 
most beautiful, while it has also claims to 
notice by reason of a flowering which con- 





/ tinues at intervals occasionally into the | 








Flowers of Magnolia parviflora. 


late summer months. In mid-August there 
were many plants in bloom in the Coombe 
Wood Nurseries of Messrs Veitch. The 
flowers are small, globular in form, the 
nearly pure white petals contrasting with 
the cluster of deep claret-coloured stamens 
which encircle the central cone-shaped 
disc. Like others of its class, the flowers 
are fragrant. The species is deciduous, of 
shrub-like habit of growth, and _ well 





suited by reason of its compactness for 
grouping on the outskirts of the lawn or 
like places, where it might also be asso- 
ciated with choice Lilies to provide gaiety 
in their season. . 1 ake 





ESCALLONIAS. 
T HAVE a fine plant of Escallonia macrantha 
against a north wall here. Can I propagate it 
by means of cuttings? Could you please de- 


From a photograph tin Dr. Waillts’s 
garden at The Old Stone House, East Grinstead. 


in colour and 
North- 


scribe the other Escallonias 
habit of growth?—Nora, Monkseaton, 


umberland. 

[The Hscallonias form an exceedingly 
ornamental class of flowering shrubs, 
natives for the most part of Chili and 
adjacent regions. Nearly the whole of 
them are evergreen, and their season of 
blooming extends over a lengthened 
period, from midsummer onwards. They 
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are too tender for general cultivation in 
the open ground throughout the greater 
part of the country—indeed, to see them 
at their best one has to visit the extreme 
south and south-west of England, while 
they thrive particularly well in many 
parts of Ireland. As with the majority of 
these South American shrubs, a humid 
atmosphere is favourable to their well 
doing, and they all flourish in proximity 
to the sea. Although, as above stated, 
they can be but little depended upon as 
open-air ‘shrubs, except in the milder 
parts, they may be grown much farther 
north when trained to a wall, and in this 
way some of the species are very orna- 
mental. They can be readily propagated 
by cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, 
taken in August and dibbled into sandy 
soil in a close frame. A well-drained, 
rather light sandy loam is the best for 
them, as in damp soils they are more 
liable to injury during the winter. AU 
selection of the best and hardiest of the 
Wseallonias would include the following :— 

EScALLONIA EXONIENSIS.—A hybrid, pre- 
sumably between the deciduous W. Philip- 
piana and one of the evergreen species. It 
is quite evergreen in character. The 
flowers, borne in terminal spikes, are 
white, with a pinkish tinge, and a 
succession is kept up from July till 
autumn is well advanced. It is one of the 
hardiest of the evergreen kinds, and a free- 
growing shrub of graceful habit. 

BE. LANGLEYENSIS.—This is a cross be- 
tween E. macrantha and H. Philippiana. 
The small, dark, shining green leaves 
show a good deal of the influence of B. 
Philippiana, while the flowers, which are 
borne in quantity, are of a pretty rosy- 
pink shade. 

BE. MACRANTHA.—One of the finest and 
most generally grown of all the Hscal- 
lonias, being sometimes met with under 
the names of BH. Ingrami and H. rubra 
Ingrami. It forms a large, bold-growing 
shrub, clothed with handsome, shining, 
dark-green leaves, so that even when out 
of bloom it is decidedly ornamental. The 
flowers, which are borne in terminal 
racemose clusters, are bright crimson in 
colour, and consequently make a groodly 
show. Under favourable conditions it will 
flower from July till stopped by the 
autumnal frosts. Its recuperative powers 
are so great that in many cases, even if 
severely cut by the winter, it quickly re- 
covers. As a wall shrub it is a general 
favourite in many parts of England, as 
with this amount of protection it will 


| stand most winters. 


HB. MONTEVIDENSIS.—By some authorities 
E. floribunda is considered to be the cor- 
rect name of this, while by others the two 
are kept distinct. At all events, it is 
generally known as JH. montevidensis. 
This is one of the most tender of the 
entire genus. It is a rather upright, bold- 
growing shrub, whose large terminal 
clusters of pure white flowers are borne 
during the latter part of the summer and 
well on into the autumn. In the favoured 
districts of Devon and Cornwall it is very 
handsome. 

BE. PuirrprprANA.—This, the hardiest of 
all, differs markedly from the last in being 
almost, if not quite, deciduous. It forms 
a rather spreading shrub, whose long, 
arching branches are disposed in a very 
graceful fashion. The leaves are small 
and dark green in colour and _ serve 
admirably as a setting for the pretty star- 
shaped wnuite blossoms, which are borne 


for a considerable distance along the 
shoots. From midsummer till well on into 


July it is one of the most charming of out- 
door flowering shrubs. In the London dis- 





trict this is never injured by frost.] 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Alder Bark.—In your issue of August 8 a 
writer refers to the ‘‘uselessness” of the 
Alder-tree. A few years ago I met a man, a 
wheelwright, who had sufiered ‘‘ many things 
of many physicians” in the endeavour to get 
rid of an ulcer in his back. There came along 
an old villager, who said, ‘‘Why don’t you try 
“Aller bark’?” He tried drinking a decoction 
of it, and in a short while the ulcer cleansed 
itself, and he was able to return to work. 
There was rather an amusing sequel. The 
man had not been on a club, and when he was 
well he joined one, but after a while fell ill 
again in the same way as before. I again 
talked to him, and asked if he was taking 
“Aller bark.” “Yes,” says he; “ but you see I 
be on the club, so I have doctor’s stuff, too.” 
He is still working at his trade. I have a 
copy of Lyte’s “‘ Herbal,” dated 1578, in which, 
regarding “Aller,” it says, “The leaves be 
much used against hoate swellings, ulcers, and 
al inwarde inflammations,” so that my friend 
went “one better” in using the bark even of 
twigs, which was what I believe he took to 
make his tea. Lyte says that the bark “hath 
not bene used by any, saving onely for the 
dyeing of certayne course cloth and cappes 
into a blacke colour, for whiche purpose it 
is very fit.” So, you see, Alder is useful for 
something.—E. A. Fostsr. 

Potentilla lanuginosa.—This shrubby Poten- 
tilla has been in flower for a considerable 
time. It is of much the same habit as P. 
truticosa, and grows 3 feet or 4 feet high. The 
leaves are quite silky and silvery in appear- 
ance, which gives the bush a distinct appear- 
ance. The flowers are of a clear yellow, and 
look well on the silvery leaves. The fault of 
this Potentilla is that its blooms are not very 
freely borne. It is said to come from the 
Caucasus.—S. ARNOTT. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





ORCHIDS. 


DISAS. 

Tor brilliance few Orchids can equal the 
fine scarlet Disa grandiflora. It is the one 
usually met with in gardens, while D. 
racemosa and JD. tripetaloides are also 
occasionally seen. Several hybrids have 
been raised, such as Veitchi, Langleyensis, 
Kewensis, and Luna. The last was ob- 
tained by intercrossing D. racemosa and 
D. Veitchi, which is also a hybrid derived 
from racemosa and grandiflora. D. Luna 
is the most easily grown of all the Disas, 
and with ordinary care it will flower each 
year and gradually increase in strength. 
Such a plant should be added to every 
amateur’s collection, especially those who 
confine themselves to cool-house Orchids. 

Disas are more or less tuberous-rooted, 
and, in consequence, enjoy a somewhat 
rich rooting medium. This should be the 
best fibrous yellow loam, good quality peat, 
partly-decayed Oak leaves, and Sphagnum 
Moss in equal parts, the whole cut up 
sufliciently fine to pass through a 1-inch 
mesh sieve, After adding a sprinkling of 
silver sand the ingredients are thoroughly 
mixed. Rather deep flower-pots are the 
best receptacles, as the tubers have a ten- 
dency to elongate and push the crown of 
the plant above the rim of the pot if it is 
at all shallow. A large quantity of drain- 
age is not needed, and the soil should be 
pressed moderately firm around the roots. 
September is a good time for repotting, 
but this will only be needed every second 
year. Healthy examples in small pots can 
be moved intact, but large specimens 
which have become leafless in the centre 
must be divided and made into a compact 
plant unless it is desired to increase the 
stock, when each piece may be given a 
Separate pot. For a few weeks after 
potting very little water will be necessary, 
but as root-action becomes evident water 
can be afforded more frequently, and at 
no time ought Disas to get dry at the root, 
because they are always growing more or 
less according to the season. An ideal 
position for the plants under notice is the 
cool end of the Odontoglossum-house, im- 
mediately below a ventilator, for they will 
not succeed in a close, stuffy atmosphere, 
hence the reason why some growers haye 
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obtained good results with D. grandiflora 
among.Cape Heaths and kindred subjects. 
Top ventilation is essential throughout the 
year, excepting, of course, during high 
winds and cold, frosty weather. 

Shade is necessary from strong sun- 
light, and a light spray overhead will prove 
beneficial during a period of hot, dry 
weather. The chief insect pest is thrips, 
and directly their presence is detected each 
plant should be dipped in a weak solution 
of XL-all liquid insecticide and then laid 
on their sides to drain. The principal 
points in Disa culture are a sweet com- 
post, careful watering so that they never 
suffer from drought, freedom from insect 
pests, aimple ventilation, and judicious 
shading. W. B. 





GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
The Girasole.-—‘! EP. H.” makes a slight- 








ing reference in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
August 29th, page 584,’to the Girasole, and 
I would like to say that in some ways it is 
even better than the Potato. It is better 
‘for soup, and far better as chips with 
game. It can be cooked in various excel- 
lent ways. It suffers by its neglect on the 
part of the gardener and the cook. The 
gardener does not always think it worth 
good cultivation, and the cook serves it in 
a pappy mess. The books all call it an 
Artichoke, while it is really a Sunflower.— 
W. 

Spoiling salads.—Those who know most 
about salads use very few and simple 
materials for dressing them, mainly good 
olive oil, about the Wwholesomeness of 
which there is no doubt. In Britain, on 
the other hand. there is a making of de- 
testable concoctions to which a name of 
Salad dressing is given. We give an 
instance :— 


Sour milk may be used to advantage in 
salad dressing as follows :—Beat the yolks 
of three eggs until light; add one tea- 
spoonful of made mustard, two saltspoon- 
fuls of salt, a dust of red pepper, and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Now add the 
whisked whites of the eges, two table- 
spoonfuls of warmed butter, and one cup- 
ful of sour milk. Put the mixture into a 
double boiler and cook until creamy, then 
add, very gradually, a little Lemon-juice to 
taste, beat thoroughly, and then bottle. 


The above is from the Guardian, an in- 
fluential journal. The recipe shows how 
much time and material are wasted in the 
making of a mess that one who knew how 
a salad should be served would throw into 
the sink. 
th SO SES CMTS Se LE, 
GARDEN FOOD AND ITS USE. 


Even the daily papers are urging us to 
economise with our food resources and 
take all care we can to secure home sup- 
plies. Making the best of garden food is 
one of the right waystodothis. ‘There is 
an enormous amount of it in our gardens 
under-valued and often misused. Cookery 
and right serving are what we have to 
think of. Some of our best sources of 
food, like Marrows, that grow well 
in this country, and _ the excellent 
green Corn, are often neglected and 
degraded in cooking. ‘There is no 
country in Hurope richer in green food, 
which physiologists tell us is the best food, 
better than roots. Happily, our food sup- 
plies from other countries, such as cereals, 
Rice, Pulse, all valuable food if rightly 
treated, are free and copious. What we 
ought to study is simple ways of prepar- 








ing rather than the elaborations of the 
foreign cook. The Queen gives the follow- 
ing recipes :— 

RAGOUT OF SUMMER VEGETABLES.—If the 
casserole is flat-bottomed turn a small 
plate face downwards in it to begin with: 
this lessens the chance of the contents 
boiling fast. Then pack in layers of par- 
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boiled Carrots, Potatoes, small white 
Onions, and green Peas. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and on the top 
place some little pats of butter ; 
split a Cos Lettuce, and after Wash- 
ing cover the vegetables with this. 
Pour in a teacupful of the water in which 
the Peas were cooked, close with the lid, 
and cook gently for two hours. Remoye 
the Lettuce before taking the casserole to 
table. In autumn, when the root veget- 
ables are older, it is better to fry them 
before putting into the casserole. 


SAvouRY RaGouT for the hursery table 
an be made without meat of any kind, 
using sliced Potatoes, Onions (sliced and 
fried brown in dripping), minced fresh 
herbs, and some seasoning. Till the cag. 
serole in layers and pour in a cupful of 
thin stock, then stew for a couple of 
hours. Spaghetti or macaroni makes 
another valuable addition to the vegetable 
ragott. A layer of boiled spaghetti and 
alternate layers of Carrots and Tomatoes, 
the Carrots par-boiled and then browned 
by frying, a small Onion or, two, and 
minced herbs, all packed together with a 
little butter and a cupful of well-seasoned 
stock, make a nourishing and appetising 
dish. A z 

PuReEE of Apples or Tomatoes, sweetened 
or seasoned, makes a delicious filling for 
savoury Rice or fried bread croustades, 
A purée of Sorrel or Spinach, or 
both combined, is really nicest when 
served without meat and placed in indivi- 
dual cocottes, or in shells of fried bread. 
After passing the Spinach, ete., through 
the tammy it is beaten up with a little 
butter and cream and liberally seasoned. 
It should not be boiled more than just 
enough to cook it tender, and then it will 
keep its colour and flavour. Cucumbers, 
Marrows, Turnips, Artichokes, and Pump- 
kins all make delicious purées, sweet or 
Savoury. 





SOUPE A LA PAYSANNE. 


INGREDIENTS.—} Ib. Carrots, + Ib. Tur- 
nips, the white of a Leek, 23} oz. white 
Celery, + lb. white-heart Cabbage, 6 oz. 


Potatoes, three spoonfuls green Peas, 
twelve French Beans, good quart of 
water, 3 oz. salt, 5 oz. butter. This 


soup can be made at any time of the 
year, though a better result is obtained in 
the months when fresh yegetables are in 
season. 


To MAKE: Cut up the Carrots, Turnips, 
and Celery, and chop very finely; cut the 
white of the Leek into fine slices or 
rounds; cut up and chop the Cabbage into 
the other vegetables; an Onion could be 
added if desired. Season with salt and a 
pinch of fine sugar. Put the vegetables — 
into a saucepan, adding 23 oz. of butter; 
parboil for some minutes over a good fire, 
then draw the saucepan to one side and 
allow to stew Slowly for twentv minutes, 
stirring from time to time. This pre- 
liminary stewing of the vegetables is an 
important point in the making of all veget- 
able soups. It is the means of extracting 
all the water from the vegetables, and at 
the same time ensures their thorough con- 
tact with the butter. 


Cooxina.—After stewing the vegetables 
add the water. As soon as it boils draw 
the saucepan to the side and add the rest 
of the ingredients—the Potatoes, finely 
chopped, the green Peas, and the French 
Beans, cut into lozenge-shaped pieces. 
Place the cover on the saucepan and allow 
the contents to cook slowly for the next 
half-hour. Just before serving add the 
remainder of the butter, and test the 
Seasoning. Pour into a soup-tureen.— 
Lady’s Realm, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS: 


SWEET PHAS AND LARGE FORGET- 
ME-NOT IN A COOL BORDER. 
Tus year Sweet Peas have not been very 
owing to the drought, but I 
against 
a low wall protected from the afternoon 
The Sweet Peas were in distinct 
groups, rising out of a bed of large Forget- 
me-not. It is quite impossible in black 
and white to give any idea of the effect, 
but it was quite charming. The Peas were 
sown in autumn, but few survived the 


winter owing to the attention of slugs, so 
-T had to sow again in the spring and 
succeeded in that way. 


great 


The, Forget-me- 


not, a gain in blues, flowered 








depth, so that the cutting has a fairly firm 
base and is not hung up with a hollow 
space beneath.—E. H. 





LATE-FLOWERING TULIPS. 
THERE iS a distinct revival in the May- 
flowering Tulips, and it has to be admitted 
that many who looked upon these lovely 
blossoms somewhat indifferently a few 
years since are now ardent admirers and 
growers., In fact, every year one finds 
that more are taking up their culture. The 
only apology I make for broaching the sub- 
ject in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED at this 
date is that many more would grow them 
except for prejudice about them. 


One often hears objections raised in 
reference to them that “‘ Jate-flowering 


Tulips are nice, but they come in the way 
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their gardens tidy, cut away the foliage 
immediately after flowering that failure 
so often follows. It is not reasonable to 
expect bulbs to properly ripen if the 
foliage is cut off close to the ground, a 
practice which some follow. ‘Those who 
give these late-flowering Tulips a fair trial 


are seldom, if ever, disappointed. Too 
many, I fear, have looked upon them 
as a somewhat expensive luxury, like 
| Hyacinths, for example, that are very 


often discarded after the first year, but 
this idea in regard to Tulips is dying out. 
Where it is not convenient to leave the 
bulbs in beds or borders they can be lifted 
a few weeks after blooming and planted 
out in a sunny quarter, or, failing that, in 
poxes of Cocoa fibre, and replanted again 
in October. 





Sweet Peas and large Forget-me-not on a cool border. 


The border is of 
W. 


throughout the summer. 
cool, deep soil. 





Firmness: of the soil when planting.— 
I do not mean the firmness of unmoved 
soil. All land should be moved deeply and 
intermixed, and then time given for it to 
settle, or made fairly firm by rolling or 
treading. If we plant in loose soil the 
roots are a long time in getting estab- 
lished. This refers, of course, to open-air 
planting, but plants or cuttings in pots or 
boxes should have the soil made reasonably 
firm, and, in planting, due regard should 
be had to the depth of the roots. Some- 
times inexperienced planters and _ those 
potting plants think if the roots are not 
placed deep enough the matter can be put 
right by pressure from above, but that is 
a mistake. The right course is to place 
the roots on the proper level and give the 
necessary firmness by graduated pressure 
all round. When putting in cuttings, have 
the holes to receive them of the right 


of other plants”; that ‘‘ the bulbs do not | 


last very long and want renewing 
few years.”’ 
ments one hears. As one who grows them 
may I be allowed to remark that the great 
beauty of the May-flowering Tulips 
warrants their being given a prominent 
place in the garden, even supposing it 
should happen that summer bedding plants 
are delayed a little. When one calls to 
mind the magnificent colours of many of 
them, even the least expensive, and their 
stateliness in the borders in May, it is sur- 
prising that more do not give them a trial. 

The bogey, too often trotted out, that 
the bulbs do not last long will not bear 
‘eriticism. 
sandy soil there is no need to lift the bulbs 
oftener than once in three years. It is 
when the foliage is left to wither natur- 
ally and perform its functions that the 
late-flowering ‘Tulips multiply and are 
generally successful. On the other hand, 





it is when people, who are anxious to have 


If one has to deal with a light, | 


every | 
These are the stock argu- | 





It is now possible to buy very cheaply 
small evllections of 100 bulbs in about ten 
varieties, including charming sorts like 
Clara 3utt (rosy-salmon), Pride of 
Haarlem (carmine-rose), Buropa (bright 
scarlet), Queen of Roses (deep rose), 


| White Queen (white-tinged rose), Glow 


(vermilion), Auber (maroon), Salmon 
King (salmon-red), and Emanuel Sweertz 
(rosy-purple). ‘To grow these and other 
heautiful sorts is to have a lovely garden 
in May and to be able to cut magnificent 
blooms on long, stiff stems that are so 
useful for the house. LEAHURST. 





Perennial Asters.—The early varieties of 
perennial Asters, especially those of the 
Amellus type, are now making a good 
chow. With the great number of varieties 
row in cultivation the flowering period ex- 
tends over a considerable time, the late 
varieties, if the weather is favourable, 
being charming in October and November. 
They thrive in almost any situation, but 
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are seen to the best advantage when grown 
in a border entirely by themselves. Where 
a good collection can be grown such a 
border is particularly interesting, even if 
only on a small scale. They are also in- 
dispensable in the mixed border, providing 
a display of colour, after many varieties of 
plants have passed out of bloom. 





AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
HELIANTHUS DANIEL Dewar.—But for its 
fault of spreading too much at the roots 
this would be a much more useful plant 
than it is. 
have the ray petals rather nicely twisted, 
giving the blooms a more informal appear- 
ance than in most of the other Sunflowers. 
When this and other Sunflowers are being 
cut for the house the dise florets should 
not be fully open. I prefer to cut the 
flowers before they are quite expanded, 


I like it because its flowers | 
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references in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED to 
obtain Rosa altaica, I was highly delighted 
with it when it was in flower. Its foliage 
is pretty, and its large white or creamy 
flowers are charming when they appear in 
early summer. The hips on my plants are 
large and round, and of a deep black-red, | 
almost quite black, in fact. They are not 
so plentiful as those on some of the rugosa 
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| while there is always a risk of the 

domestic pet being poisoned by partaking 

of the mice which have been poisoned. 
AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLowens. 


Campanula Profusion.—I think it is 
now generally well understood that there 
are two distinct plants in commerce under 
the above name. Both were the product 








Roses, but they are very pretty. 

RosA RUGOSA IN FRUIT.—This seems a 
good year for the fruiting of Rosa rugosa ; 
I have plants with great bunches of the 
fine, big, scarlet hips in plenty on the 
Rose. They are fine for table decoration, 
and I hear that some people are using 
them for making jam. 

THE YELLOW CoryDALIs.—I have a little 
bit of retaining wall which is shaded from 
the sun for the greater part of the day, | 





and a plant of the yellow and-one of the | 


of the same cross, the inclusion of the two 
under one name the result probably of 
potting off two seedlings together or the 
vegetating of a latent seed after the first 
seedling had been potted. Whichever Way 
it was matters but little, the point of im- 


| portance to the gardener being that both 


are good rock garden plants having an en- 
hanced value by reason of their flowering 
in August’and September. The original, 
and for which an award of merit was 


* 
5 


granted on August 25th, 1896, was so 
named because of the remarkable con- 








Outer side of Oak trellis of Roses and Clematis, forming background to mtxed border 


as, if this is done, they last longer in good 
condition. 

THE GREEN VERATRUM.—The flowers of 
this are greenish and not specially pleas- 
ing. I like the Black Veratrum (Vv. 
nigrum) better, and the white one looks 
more worth growing than the green. Still, 
with its admitted failing in the way of the 
colour of its flowers, the leaves make the 
plant worth growing, as when they come 
in spring they are quite beautiful, both in 
their colouring, their shape, and in the 
handsome ribbing which they show. JI find 
that V. viride needs a rich soil to do it 
justice, and that shade is also acceptable. 
A fine plant of V. nigrum in a friend’s 
garden is growing in rich soil and is 
shaded by Apple-trees. A friend tells me 
that Veratrums can be easily grown from 
seeds, but that division is as good a way of 
increase as any. I believe they should not 


be disturbed too often if we want them to 
flower well. 


Rosa ALTAICA IN FRUIT.—Induced by 








of hardy flowers. (See opposite page. ) 


white variety of C. lutea look pretty there | tinuity of its flowering—the plant had been 


all through the spring and summer. I 
think the best way to establish Corydalis 
lutea in a wall is by means of seeds or by 
planting very small seedlings. 


in trying to remove them and to plant them 
in the wall. I have seen nice plants on 
the top of a wall with a little soil, and it 
is wonderful how the roots find their way 
into a crevice and how well a plant thrives 
after it has got a firm root-hold. 


CROCUSES AND MICE. —I have been 
troubled lately with an incursion of mice 
into my garden. Before I discovered the 
cause I found that many of my Crocuses 
had been eaten and that I was left with 
the coatings of the corms alone. Trapping 


seems the safest way to destroy the mice, | 
vary to ven- | 


but they are occasionally too 
ture into the ordinary mouse-traps. Poison 
is dangerous to the household cat and dog, 
unless it is put directly into the holes, 


Big plants | 
do not shift well, and I lost two or three | 


| 








a month in bloom when I exhibited it. 
This particular kind has almost self- 
coloured blue flowers; that which I eall 
“No. 2’ has the more beautifully-coloured 
flowers, which are mauve with sky-blue 
shading. The date of the granting of the 
award by the Royal Horticultural Society 
is given advisedly as a guide to the time 
of its flowering, and a plant that was in 
presentable condition on August 25th is 
one of some value to rock gardeners 
generally. In saying this I have no axe 
to grind and no plants to sell; indeed, I 
have but a solitary bit of one of the two. 
I write of the plant because of its merits, 
and these I would not only commend to 
the rock gardener, but equally so to that 
section of hardy plant enthusiasts who are 
endeavouring to improve the Bellflower 
race by hybridising and the addition of 
genuine novelties calculated to provide a 
more extended flowering period than 
exists at the present time.—H. H. JEnKINs. 
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/ FoLLOWING up my previous remarks on the 
* r 
Rose garden not being devoted to Roses 


towards 


‘ejate with other plants of varied forms 


and other beautiful flowers are grown near 


growing the greater Roses on a tall Oak 
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VARIED ROSE GARDENS. 


only, it may be seen here that Roses asso- 


and beauty, from Clematis to Lily. Carna- 
tions, Daisies, Fuchsias, the Azure Sage, 


is the true old way 
flower garden. ‘There 
or Clipped things any- 


Roses, which 
a true 
patterns 


the 


are no 
where. 
I give a good example of the good of 


post and rail fence. That forms the best 
possible background for the mixed border, 
and not only that, but on its outer side one 





sees the beauty of the Roses as shown here. 
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tion as to the remedy for mildew on 
the Crimson Rambler Rose. My ex- 
perience has been that although there may 
be remedies, the only cure, but that is a 
sure one, is to transplant the Rose to a 
situation where it gets as much wind as 
possible. Some years ago I got a plant 
which I intended to adorn a verandah, 
but every year, in spite of remedies, it was 
ruined by mildew and greenfly, so that the 
flowers came to nothing. It was the same 
when against a wall, all efforts to have a 
satisfactory show of flowers being useless. 
I then moved it to a rustie trellis, quite in 
the open and in an exposed situation, 
where it gets strong winds on every side. 
The result has been excellent, the plant is 
in splendid condition, without a sign of 
disease or disfigurement of any sort, and 
by its side is Lady Gay, also in the most 





robust health. They are both a picture of 






















charms of Roses whilst we treat them all 
alike. It is desirable to have the Teas 
where we can see them day by day, as they 
are delightful when growing vigorously, 
the varied tints of leaf and shoot em- 
bracing shades that contrast prettily with 
the rich dark green of the previous and 
mature growth. In summer, dwarf plants 
send up from the ground fine strong shoots 
which terminate in a great branched 
cluster of flowers, and these have an addi- 
tional value, for if they ripen and stand 
the winter we can rejuvenate the bushes 
by cutting old growth clean away and re- 
taining the young and vigorous wood. 
The promise of an autumnal bloom is a 
good one, several copious rainfalls during 
August having promoted abundant growth. 
It seems to me that in the autumn 
months we might have even more blooms 
than we do at present simply by cutting 





The Asure Sage (Perovskia atriplicifolia) in Rose garden. 


The Roses are all the greater climbers, like 
Bouquet d’Or, Réve d’Or, and Lady Water- 
low. This sort of trellis has greater ad- 
rantages to offer than any clipped thing 
like Yew. It does not rob the ground, 
and one gets splendid beauty of flower, not 
only on the side facing the mixed border, 
but also at the back of the fence. 
Ramblers or Briers of any kind I ex- 
clude owing to their short bloom and poor 
flowers. I seek Roses and Clematises that 
flower all the summer and far into the 
autumn, and I get them. Tall posts and 
rail fences made of rent Oak—heart stuff 
—endure long and look well from the 
first. As the Oak is the weed of the dis- 
trict it is easily used for the purpose. 
Sussex. W. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Crimson Rambler Rose and mildew.—In 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED (August Ist, 
page 528) there is an answer to a ques- 





beauty now, so that from experience I can 
recommend the treatment.—H. F. W., 
Waterford. 


Roses for cut flowers.—Kindly give me the 
names of the six best Roses for cut flower 


trade ?—J. H. 

[Richmond (fine crimson), General 
Jacqueminot (crimson - scarlet), Lady 
Hillingdon (apricot-yellow), La France 


(silvery-rose). Mme. Abel Chatenay (rosy- 
carmine and salmon), and Niphetos 
(white). You do not say whether you re- 
quire them for glass cultivation or the 
open air. Those named, however, are 
good and free-flowering. ] 

Among the Roses.—August is not a 
month of many blooms, but a season of 
second growth, a preparation for the 
autumnal display. At this time the Hybrid 
Perpetuals are in many instances in a 
sorry plight. Thus it is that Rose gardens 
are not what they might be, for we neither 





know nor realise the beauty and varied 


1ather severely at the first blooming. If 
we were to cut all, or nearly all, the 
flowers upon some groups, the plants 
would be induced to grow again almost at 
once, and assuredly if we start a Tea Rose 
making fresh wood, flowers will soon 
follow. From now onward, with fine 
weather, there is much enjoyment among 
the Roses. The days are shorter and 
cooler, caterpillars are gone, fly ceases to 
be a trouble, the ravages of mildew are 
checked, the flowers open gradually and 
last longer in perfection.—H. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses.—Without say- 
ing anything against the rush of Hybrid 
Teas and other new Roses, do not let us 
discard the good old H.P.’s Charles 
Lefebvre, Duchess of Bedford, Dr. Andry, 


Duke of Edinburgh, Gustave Piganeau, 
Mrs. John Laing, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, 
Marquess de Castellane, Prince ©. De 


Rohan, and many others, including the old 





John Hopper, one of the first Hnglish 
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seedlings and still a good garden Rose. 
Fifty or more years ago there was more 
colour in our Rose gardens than there is 
to-day. Without the climbers, Wichuraiana 


and others, there would be a lack of 
brightness. I remember the excitement 


caused by the introduction of the old Rose 
Géant des Battailles many years ago. In 
the garden where I was employed the lady 
wanted a large number to plant beds on 
the lawn. It had its day and was popular 
for a time, and then mildew seized it and 
it was discarded. Now I expect it could 
hardly be found, and such will be the fate 
of all the favourites, I expect. I think 
some of our raisers might, with advant- 
age, turn their attention to H.P.’s, not 
forgetting colour and fragrance, and let 
the H. Teas rest for a time.—B. H. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


EPACRISES. 

In my young days these were to be found 
in most gardens where the culture of 
plants in pots was a feature. Very few 
growers would have liked to dispense with 
them, and it was no uncommon occurrence 
to meet with specimens some 3 feet across 
in robust health and loaded with their 
lovely blossoms. To the majority of 
plant-growers nowadays the Epacris is un- 
known. The modern gardener, in a 
general way, has a preference for those 
things that can be brought to decorative 
size in the course of a season. He has no 
great love for the class of plant that needs 
two or three years’ careful culture before 
it becomes really effective. For this rea- 
son Epacrises, like Cape Heaths, have lost 
the popularity which they once enjoyed. 
It is a pity that this should be so, for the 
Epacris is very distinct and beautiful 
when in bloom, and there is really not so 
much care required during the winter 
months as is the case with: soft-wooded 
things which fear frost and damp. It is, 
however, necessary that the compost con- 
sist of the very best peat. Only this with 
silver sand is needed, as an attempt to 
grow Epacrises in any other kind of soil 
would be fatal. 

I strongly advise would-be growers of 
this class of plant to obtain, if possible, 
quite young plants in 23-inch pots, and 
never to purchase plants in flower that 
are brought round by hawkers or that have 
passed through the big markets unless 
they are to be used for immediate effect 
only. These plants are sure to have ex- 
perienced a check from which they seldom 
recover, and instead of going away freely 
the following season they lose a great por- 
tion of the bottom foliage and become 
gaunt and ugly. Young plants which have 
not come to blooming size should be re- 
potted early in spring. In trade establish- 
ments where they are largely grown they 
are propagated early in the year from 
cuttings taken from plants that have been 
placed in gentle warmth in February. <A 
temperature of 50 degs. ate night during 
that month must not be exceeded, other- 
wise growth will be spindly and the 
cuttings will be deficient in solidity. The 
cutting pots are prepared by filling them 
to two-thirds of their depth with crocks, 
then sandy peat to within an inch of the 
rim, filling up quite level with silver sand. 
Constant bottom heat with a temperature 
of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. in dull weather 
is necessary. Most varieties of Hpacris 
root freely under these conditions. When 
well rooted and beginning to make growth 
they are potted into thumb-pots in a well- 
sanded compost of fine peat. Later on 
they are stood in cold frames, where they 
remain through the summer, being shel- 
tered from héayy rains. By the end of 
the growing season they will have filled the 
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pots with roots and will be in the best 
condition for shifting into 24-inch pots the 
following spring. Some might be tempted 
to put them into 44-inch pots, but in the 
case of all hard-wooded greenhouse plants 
small shifts are best, for the reason that 
they make very fine fibrous roots which 
quickly suffer if the soil gets into a semi- 
sour condition. In any case much care in 
the matter of watering is necessary in the 
early stages of growth. Later in the sea- 
son, when the plants are rooting freely, 
more liberal supplies in a time of heat will 
be needful. 

It is better to grow these young plants 
in frames than in houses, as advantage 
can be taken of fine weather to expose 
them to the full influence of genial atmo- 
spheric conditions. Coddling must be 
avoided. With plenty of air and light, 
growth will be sturdy and will ripen well. 
The following year they will grow into 
good blooming plants in 44-inch or 6-inch 
pots, as may be determined according to 
the size of the young plants. -After bloom- 
ing they should be cut back just below the 
flowers and repotted when the young 
growths are about 3 inch long. 

J. CORNHILL. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Diplacus glutinosus.—I was pleased to see 
the appreciative note from ‘W. TT.” in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED the other week concern- 
ing this greenhouse flowering plant. It is not 
often one finds it in greenhouses now, and I 
fear that many who have taken up gardening 
as a hobby within the last ten or. fifteen years 
know little, if anything, about it. The 
Diplacus may be struck from cuttings in- 
serted ‘now in pans of sandy soil. I find that 
autumn-struck plants come in very handy for 
planting out the following year, and, if 
plunged in pots, they flower quite freely, and, 
of course, are easily lifted when the time 
comes for taking them indoors. It is true, as 
“W. T.” points out, that there are sorts with 
deeper-coloured blossoms than glutinosus, but 
this is deeper in colour when grown out of 
doors. As a greenhouse plant it is miost useful 
for growing over any kind of wire support, 
and supplies a colour that is almost unique— 
an orange-buff and carmine.—TowNsMAN. 


Arches in the conservatory.—Where the 
conservatory is large and is laid out in borders 
intersected with paths I have found arches, 
when well covered with suitable plants, very 
attractive and interesting. Fuchsias, Helio- 
tropes, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and many 
other plants can be easily trained over these 
arches in summer; and for winter, Abutilons, 
Camellias, and many other things are suitable. 

oth 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





HARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS: SEASONABLE NOTBRS. 
Tue moist weather of late has benefited 
the early-flowering Chrysanthemums in 
the open border, and this is especially 
noticeable in the case of plants put out 
rather later than usual. For some time 
after planting little headway .was_ ob- 
served, but during the past three weeks 
there has developed quite a series of 
shoots, and varieties noted for their vigor- 
ous growth and branching habit are now 
represented by plants of more than 
ordinary promise. Seldom have I seen 
the plants looking so well, and, given a 
normal season, the display in the late sum- 

mer and early autumn should be good. 
For years I have advocated the culture of 
the early-flowering Chrysanthemum in 
natural fashion, without any stopping of 
the growths, allowing the plants to blossom 
without disbudding. By doing this the 
plants have been a mass of bloom through- 
out September and October, and hitherto 
dull and uninteresting surroundings have 
been made bright and attractive. Many 
inexperienced growers of the Chrysanthe- 
mum imagine that these early-flowering 
varieties need as much care and attention 
as the late-flowering Chrysanthemums that 
are grown for exhibition. When grown 


naturally their culture is of the simplest 
description. Their future well-being may 
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be assured and satisfactory growth be pro- 
moted by a weekly hoeing between the 
plants. Some growers mulch their plants 
with manure or rich soil in order to pro- 
vide extra food for the surface roots, but 
this is not necessary. The weekly hoeing 
aerates the soil and enables the roots to 
assimilate plant food that would not be 
available without this important work, 
STAKING is most important. Bamboo 
stakes sharpened to a point or strong 
hazel or other reliable stakes should be 
utilised, these being inserted a few inches 
from the base of each plant. Fix the 
stakes firmly in the ground and to this tie 
the growths. First make a secure tie a 
few inches above the ground, and then 
another just below where the branching 
growths have developed. This will make. 
the main stem quite secure, and the 
branching growths may then be dealt with. 
In tying the shoots each branching growth 
should be’ secured by a loop-like tie made 
to the stake. First place the raffia round 
the stake and tie it securely, then take 
each branching growth in turn and bring 
each one within a loop-like tie made just 
sufliciently taut to take the pressure off 
the growth. This will answer quite well, 
and, while giving just sufficient “play” 
for wind-pressure, will preserve the 
srowths. The tie should always be made 
just where the growth is becoming hard. 
FLOWER-BUDS are already developing in 
the more forward plants, and where these 
plants produce sprays of blossoms with 
the latter well set apart the buds should 
not be interfered with. ‘There are many 
varieties, however, that develop their 
terminal buds in dense clusters, and_ if 
these are not thinned out to some extent 
the effect will not be so good. In remoy- 
ing these buds from oyer-dense clusters 
see that they are pinched out so that each 
of the buds in the spray is well apart. 
This will ensure the development of 
shapely flowers. In recent years there 
has been a desire to grow disbudded 
flowers on plants in the open border, and 
one firm of market growers has raised a 
number of handsome -yarieties* that are 
specially adapted to this method of cul- 
ture. These varieties are much less pleas- 
ing when grown naturally in spray form. 
I allude to sueh varieties as Dolores, 
Almirante, El Draco, Cranfordia, Hollicot 
White, Cranford Pink, Cranford 
Yellow, Mrs. F. Collier, and Mrs. J. W. 
Scott. There are others from other 
sources that are also good, such as Fram- 
field Early White, Juliet, Mrs. T. Ward, 
Countess, Kathleen Thompson, and others. 
These-kinds are seen at their best when 
the flowers are thinned. At the present 
time some of the plants that were stopped 
are developing crown-buds, and where 
there are sufficient shoots on each plant to 
make a show from one bloom on each 
shoot these crown-buds should be retained. 
The chances are, however, that the 
terminal buds will be appearing in many 
cases on other plants and these make a 
grand display of blooms that are at their 
best a little later than flowers resulting 
from the crown-buds referred to above. 
These terminal buds should produce lovely 
looms of beautiful form and colour if 
only one be retained on each shoot. 
FEEDING THE PLANTS.--I never feed the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums growing 
in the open border until the buds are de- 
veloped, as feeding promotes growth if 
done earlier, and the plants get unduly 
tall and out of character. Terminal buds 
denote the fact that the plants have practi- 
cally finished their growth, consequently, 
any food in the form of artificial manure 
that is sprinkled on the surface soil in wet 
weather tends to promote bud devyelop- 
ment. For this reason the flowers are 
usually larger and better. BH. Ga 
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i AUTUMN TREATMENT OF 


7 
i RASPBERRIES. 
| {ASPBERRIES after the fruits are gathered 
re often allowed to take their chance, but 
‘uch treatment is not conducive to the 
‘ormation of strong growths for next 
| -ear’s supply of fruit. No time should be 
Host in giving the canes more room to de- 
bones by removing the old fruiting canes 
} nd useless suckers. There are often seri- | 
‘was complaints as to Raspberries failing, 
| he canes dwindling, the fruits being poor 
\ind only half the size they should be. This | 
jyecurs both in heavy and light land. One 
| 


FRUIT. 


| 
| 
| 


eason is allowing the plants to occupy 
“he same ground too long. On clay land 
) he roots go down in search of food, only 
| 9 find the sub-soil worse than the surface, 
lind then decay of the fruiting canes 











‘occurs, no matter how carefully pruned 
.and fed. On light soils much the same 
‘happens. There is no feeding material in 
‘the soil, and in this case heavy surface 
“mulching must be given twice a year to 
keep the canes in a healthy state. Of 
_course, all the mulching in the world does 
/not get the plants into good condition once 
they have gone wrong. It is useless to 
.feed Raspberries and allow the old fruit- 
ing canes to remain on the plants for 
/months after the fruit is gathered with a 
forest of suckers at the base. These 
suckers rob all the next season’s fruiting 
‘eanes of the nourishment which should go 
to build up a strong, hard, well-ripened 
,cane for next season’s supply of fruit. At 
this date the old fruiting canes should be 
‘cut away, and only sufficient suckers, left 
for the next season, choosing those that 
are strongest and in a healthy state. I 
yonly allow three or four to each stool. 
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The young canes should not be too far away 
from the original plant, as once they get 
wide of the old stool.the plantation should 
be broken up and re-made on new land. 

I have seen Raspberries occupy the same 
ground for twenty years, but this should 
not be, as it is impossible to get the best 
fruit or equal weight from canes in an 
impoverished condition. Removing the old 
canes need not occupy a long time, and 
those left. should be tied to the old sup- 
ports or wire fencing. The canes left for 
next season’s fruiting should not be pruned 





in any way, but allowed free growth till 
late in the season, when they may be 
shortened back, but not to the required 


height, merely lightened of superfluous 
wood. At the final pruning in the early 


spring, cutting back to the height allowed 
may take place, as if pruned to the proper 
height in the autumn, the canes often die 
back lower down in severe weather. After 


Rose beds in turf. (See page 595.) 


the removal of old fruiting canes a good 
mulch of decayed manure should be placed 
over the roots, not dug or forked in; and 
on light gravelly soil there is no better 
mulch than manure from the cow-yard, as 
on hot, dry soils it keeps the roots cool 
and retains the moisture. This mulching 
should be given as soon after the fruit is 
gathered as possible to assist in building 
up strong canes for next season. A. G. 





Fruit-drying in brick ovens.—Though a 
somewhat tedious process, the drying of 
Apples, Pears, and Plums is well worth 
doing by those who have brick ovens. To 
dry the fruit:—(1) Apples and Pears 
should be quartered; (2) Plums left whole. 
A layer of fruit should be placed on the 
lid of a wicker basket, which should be 
put into an oven when the fire is low at bed- 
time and the door left open; take out in 
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the morning and keep dry; repeat nightly 
for a fortnight; store the fruit in earthen- 
ware jars with closed mouths. 

Copies of this pamphlet for distribution 
can be obtained free on application to the 





Food Committee, Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
S.W. 
GRAPES SHANKING 
(REPLY TO ‘‘ GREEN HEYS’’). 
THE cause of the Grapes becoming de- 


. 


tached from the bunch is ‘‘ shanking,”’ a 
malady to which Grapes under certain 
conditions are liable. Shanking is due to 
various causes, the most frequent of which 
are exhaustion of the compost of which 
the border consists and the roots getting 
out of bounds and descending into the 
crude and ofttimes cold and damp sub- 


soil. By the appearance of the Grapes 
sent, and taking into consideration the 





| fact that the borders are hardly’ half as 


wide as they should be, we are of the 
opinion that the shanking in your case is 
due to a combination of both circumstances 
rather than to any errors in regard to 
border watering. The proper way to carry 
out the watering is not to afford water at 
fixed periods, but only when it is required, 
and this ean be ascertained only by testing 
the condition of the border at frequent 
intervals. Watering a Vine border by 
“ryle of thumb’? would quickly bring 
about serious consequences, and, if per- 
sisted in, produce disastrous results. ‘The 
proper treatment in bad cases of shanking 
is to lift the roots and-lay them out afresh 
in a newly-constructed border. This we 
advise you to do in early October, and, if 
possible, make the borders at the very least 
8 feet wider. The depth need not exceed 
2 feet 6 inches or 2 feet 9 inches, and in 
the bottom there should be not less than 
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9 inches of drainage material resting on a 
concrete base if the sub-soil consists of 
clay. 

We do not quite understand what is 
meant by ‘‘sulphur fumigation”’’ under the 
heading of early winter treatment, but in 
any case that would not account for the 
shanking. It is the usual practice after 
the Vines have been divested of loose bark 
to dress them with sulphur made into a 
paste by adding soft soap and water, or 
with some mixture of which sulphur forms 
a part. If only the loose bark is pulled 
off no harm is done, but, on the contrary, 
its removal is beneficial in more ways than 
one, especially when insects have been 
troublesome during the growing season. 
If by the term ‘‘ sulphur fumigation ”’ the 
burning of sulphur in the vinery is indi- 
cated, such a proceeding cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. 

As regards the casting of the fruits by 
the Guava and the non-flowering of the 
bulbous and other plants named, you give 
us no particulars whatever as to the mode 
of culture pursued, consequently we re- 
gret being unable to give an opinion as to 
their failing in the manner indicated. If 
you will kindly supply details as to how 
and where the plants are grown, and in 
what kind of a structure, together with 
the kind of soil employed, temperatures, 
ete., we shall be pleased to help you 
further. 


VEGETABLES. 


AUTUMN-SOWN ONIONS. 
WHERE the main spring sowing partially 
fails through unforeseen circumstances, 
such as from the depredations of the Onion 
maggot, mildew, or, indeed, very late 
ripening, it is essential that autumn-raised 


Onions should not be overlooked as a 
means of keeping up the supply. Ocea- 


sionally one hears of failures through frost 
during the date winter or early spring 
months, but such losses rarely occur. I 
think the failure of autumn-sown Onions 
may fairly be attributed to too early sow- 
ing coupled with a loose soil, these being 
just the conditions to favour a stronger 
and earlier growth than is necessary for 
their successfully combating severe or pro- 
longed frosts when these should happen to 
be of undue severity. 

What is needed for their 
growth is a well-drained soil. The soil 
should also be in a fertile and well- 
pulverised condition. It is rarely that the 
maggot attacks Onions which are sown at 
this date, so there need be little fear of 
injury from this cause. A rather gritty 
soil makes the best seed bed, and on stiff 
clay land it will be found very advan- 
tageous to add some other matter to assist 
in getting the soil into this condition. 
Coarse sand, burned refuse, and such like 
material are the best and more likely to 
favour a successful growth. Another 
source of failure with these autumn-raised 
Onions in private gardens is on account of 
the seed bed not being in a sufficiently ex- 
posed position. Very often it is in close 
proximity to trees, and as the leaves from 
these fall they blow amongst the Onions 
and smother them up. Autumn-raised 
Onions follow well on land recently cleared 
of early Potatoes or Cauliflowers, and if 
the soil had been well prepared for these 
crops as regards manuring, very little as- 
sistance will be needed in this respect. It 
inust not be inferred, however, that poor 
soil will give equally good results, and if 
there should be the least idea of the soil 
wanting in fertility, then ought the site to 
receive a dressing of well-rotted manure. 
In either case, whether the soil requires 
manuring or not, a dressing of sifted 


successful 
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burned refuse and soot should be applied 
direct to the surface previous to levelling 
down and drawing out the drills. The soil 
must be equally trodden over so as to form 
a firm surface, this being preferable to 
rolling. The seeds if sown thinly will 
germinate evenly, and the seedlings will 
not require thinning until fresh growth 
starts in the spring. Surface-hoeing must 
take place directly the young Onions are 
visible, this keeping down weeds. When 
kept clean the air circulates freely among 
them, and a slight surface stirring will im- 
part a healthy growth and such as will 
withstand frost. Different districts have 
certain times for sowing, and what would 
be early in one district would be quite late 
enough for another, and wice versd. In the 
northern districts the first week in August 
is none too early, and in the south from 
the middle to the end of the month. In 
either case this will give time for the 
seedlings to appear well above the soil 
before the wet days of autumn are upon 
us and they will thus be the hetter able to 
stand the winter. A. 


GARDENING AND THE WAR. 


THE President and Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society feel very keenly that 
in troublous times such as we are at pre- 
sent passing through (and which, although 
we by no means expect it, may possibly 
become even more acute), counsels of per- 
fection cannot always be carried into effect. 
At the same time it is none the less the 
duty of those who are placed in a responsi- 
ble position and who can exercise any in- 
fluence in the country to give the best 
advice in their power, leaving it to the 
conscience and judgment of individuals to 
act upon it so far as they are able and 
see fit. It is already evident that not only 
actual gardeners, but all who in any way 
depend for a living on horticulture and 
horticultural produce, will be certain to 
suffer seriously from the indirect effects 
of the war. We desire, therefore, to point 
out to all the Fellows of the Society :— 


(1) That garden produce may in the 
winter and early spring become of in- 
estimable value to themselves and to 
their poorer neighbours who have 
little, if any, garden of their own. 

(2) That dismissing gardeners, can- 
celling orders, and refraining from 
planting, and such like, must inevit- 
ably result in creating a vast amount 
of additional unemployment and dis- 
tress. 

Whilst rightly denying oneself all un- 
necessary luxuries, it is, in our opinion, 
an act of the highest patriotism to live our 
normal lives as far as possible, cultivating 
the same area of land, employing the same 
staff, transacting, in fact, all our usual 
business and household arrangements. To 
act otherwise will, of necessity, throw 
numbers of men and women out of useful 
and remunerative work who, having 
speedily exhausted their own very slender 
resources, must eventually become de- 
pendent upon the poor rate or on the 
almost equally undesirable provision of in- 
discriminate almsgiving. 

With all earnestness and with all the 
influence we possess we would, therefore, 
urge every Fellow of the Society to give 
careful thought to this advice, which we 
feel it our duty to tender, and to adopt it 
and act on it as far as it is in any way 
possible for each one in his own individual 
case. 


Signed on behalf of the Council, 
F. M. GRENFELL, President. 
J. GURNEY FOWLER, Treasurer. 
W. WILEs, Secretary, 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 















SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Pot Vines.—Canes intended for early | 
forcing always yield more satisfactory re- 
sults when they are placed outdoors for q | 
few weeks in early autumn, as the wood, | 
if the weather is warm and sunny, then | 
matures more thoroughly than when the — 
canes are left to finish up under glags, | 

3efore undergoing this outdoor treatment 
it is essential that the bark on the canes 
should have become nut-brown and growth 
in the way of laterals almost or quite ata 
standstill. Under the influence of direct 
sunlight they then quickly ripen up when 
stood outdoors. Before removing them, all 
lateral growths should be cut away to the 
base, provided the main leaves are intact. 
Should any of these have been lost then 
cut the laterals back to the last or lower- 
most leaf. The object in both cases is to 
accelerate the plumping up and ripening 
of the buds. The best place for them is 
at the foot of a wall facing the south, as 
the canes can then be temporarily fastened 
in a vertical position. To prevent the soil 
in the pots drying too quickly, litter placed 
loosely between and in front of them ae- 
complishes that object. Younger canes or 
such as will be cut back early next year 
and grown on to form fruiting canes should 
be similarly treated. 

Planted-out Vines.— Young canes planted 
out permanently last spring should now 
have their lateral ‘growths partially 
shortened back. In the course of a week 
or ten days a further reduction can be 
made, the object in doing this being to dis- 
pense with these growths gradually, and 
to further the swelling and ripening of the 
buds. Suecessional Vines now clear of 
fruit should be half pruned with the same 
object in view. 

Orchard-house trees.—As soon as clear 
of fruit it is important that a general over- 
hauling of the collection be made to ascer- 
tain which trees need repotting, and which, 
if top-dressed, may stand over for another 
year. Repotting is best done as soon as 
possible and while the foliage is still in- 
tact and not too ripe, as the ripening of 
the leaves is an incentive to the emission 
of numerous fibrous roots, which very 
quickly take possession of the new com- 
yost, and lead to the re-establishment of 
the trees by the time the leaves have fallen. 
To free the roots of the exhausted and 
inert soil is generally a tedious matter, 
but with the aid of pointed sticks and by 
dint of perseverance it can be worked out 
from between them. Sometimes standing 
the ball in a tub of water for an hour and 
washing the soil out after it has become 
softened is more expeditious than using 
pointed sticks when the trees are very 
much pot-bound. Clean, well-drained pots 
and tubs are essential, and to cover and 
prevent the choking of, the drainage 
nothing equals flaky pieces of turf, and 
which the new roots soon take possession 
of. To ensure the filling of the interstices 
between the roots being properly done, part 
of the compost should be in a fairly fine 
condition, and in any case it should be on 
the dry side, so that it can be well rammed 
without causing it to become hard and im- 
pervious to moisture, or a soft, pasty mass. 
The principal portion of the compost should 
consist of good turfy loam pulled to pieces 
by hand, not chopped, some old plaster or 
lime rubbish, especially for the stone 
fruits, and an 8-inch potful of bone-meal 
to each barrow-load of loam. A handful 
of 4-inch bones, if scattered over the drain- 
age, affords phosphatic food for the roots 
just when great demands are being made 
on the latter in the ensuing season. <A 
modicum of burnt soil or wood ashes, if 
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Ihixed with the former, is advantageous, 
(nd should always be given when a yail- 
‘ible. The compost is best prepared a fort- 
wight peforehand and placed under cover 
t once. If possible place the trees in the 
house again and keep them there until the 
heaves fall, when they may be taken out- 
‘loors and stood fairly close together with 
he pots surrounded with bracken or old 
‘\otbed material. A thorough soaking of 
water is mecessary directly repotting is 
‘sompleted. The same kind of compost 
‘serves for top-dressing. In this case as 
-nuch as possible of the old soil on the sur- 
face of the balls is picked off, the balls 
knocked out, and the drainage wa shed and 
‘re-arranged. Roots which have. taken 
possession of mulching and top-dressing 
‘materials during the past summer are cut 
‘elose back to the balls. 
Fruiting trees.—Trees still carrying fruit 
| require every attention in regard to water- 
ing, feeding frequently if fruit of the 
highest quality is desired. Examine the 
‘fruit daily and remove to the fruit-room 
-all found to be ripe, as both Apples and 
Pears quickly deteriorate if allowed to 
hang too long. 
Qutdoor Vines.—These now need to be 
stopped again, and as soon as the Grapes 
begin to ripen they will have to be securely 
netted, otherwise birds will consume the 


lot. 


Violets. — During the 
frames will be got ready for these. 


next fortnight 
The 


‘old hotbeds on which Potatoes and other 
i vegetables were forced in the spring are 


utilised for this purpose. The frames are 
removed and well cleansed, especially the 
glass, beforehand, and the upper portion 
of the hotbed, after the soil has been taken 


off, is then turned for about 3 feet in depth, 


levelled, and trodden firm. Any portion 
found to be in a very decayed condition is 
removed and the deficiency made good by 
drawing upon another bed for the requisite 
amount of material. The frames are then 
placed in position and three parts filled 
with a mixture of two-thirds loam, the re- 
mainder consisting of equal quantities of 
leaf-mould and old Mushroom manure. 
The plants are lifted with as large a ball 
as can be had and are immediately planted, 
so that the leaves do not quite touch the 
sashes when placed on the frame. Any 
trimming in the way of cutting off runners, 
picking off dead leaves, and so on, precede 
the lifting. When the frames are filled, 
the plants are given a good soaking of 
water, which is repeated at weekly inter- 
vals until roots have been pushed out into 
the new soil and the compost has settled 
down and become firm round the balls. 
Lifted in the manner described, the plants 
do not flag, consequently there is no 
necessity to use the lights for some time 
to come. The above remarks apply to 
Marie Louise and other double varieties. 
Single kinds such as La France and 
Admiral Avellan, although lifted with the 
same care, are, instead of being planted 
on old hotbeds, transferred at once to cold 
pits and set out 1 foot apart each way in 
beds of rich compost about 1 foot deep. 
So treated they never fail to yield a great 
quantity of long-stemmed, broad-petalled 
flowers from autumn until spring. Now 
that the nights are slightly cooler and dews 
more heavy the variety known as ss The 
Scotch’’ is beginning to flower, and will 
continue doing so for weeks to come. 
East Lothian and other Stocks.—Yor 
spring flowering the plants should be 
raised at the present time. The seed is 
best sown in pans and placed in a cold pit 
to germinate. When large enough the 
plants are potted off singly into small 60 
pots and from then until they commence 
to push up their flower-spikes in spring 
they are grown in a cool temperature and 
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close up to the glass, anything approaching 
warmth or a forcing temperature being 
fatal to future results. It is for this rea- 
son that these Stocks should be more 
largely grown than they are by amateurs. 
Besides the White and Scarlet Lothian 
varieties, All the Year Round and Empress 
Elizabeth should be grown, the last-named 
a charming variety, the colour carmine- 
pink. Seed of the Brompton Stock should 
also now be sown in the same way, and 
the seedlings, when fit, pricked off into 
boxes, to be eventually planted out where 
they are to bloom, in beds and borders out- 
doors. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Morello Cherries have borne well this 
season, All the fruits having been picked, 
the trees will now be pruned. This con- 
sists in cutting out all the old fruiting 
wood that can be spared and laying in 
young shoots that will fruit next year. 
The main branches should not be inter- 
fered with unless any are unhealthy, in 
which case they should be cut clean out 
and the space filled in with young shoots. 
he branches should be trained thinly 
apart to allow the young shoots to ripen 
and develop their fruit-buds. At least 
5 inches should be left between the shoots. 
One advantage in pruning as soon as the 
fruit is cleared and whilst the leaves are 
still on the trees is that the operator will 
not be so likely to tie in too much new 
growth. Thoroughly cleanse the trees, 
and if the roots are dry give a good soak- 
ing of water. 

Lilium longiflorum.—A batch of re- 
tarded bulbs of this Lilium intended for 
flowering in mid-winter will now be potted 
in 6-inch pots, using a compost consisting 
of good fibrous loam, a little leaf-mould, 
well-decayed manure, and coarse sand. 
Sand is liberally used around the bulbs 
and sufficient space left for a liberal top- 
dressing when the growing shoots are 
sufficiently advanced. After potting they 
are placed in a cold frame and the pots 
just covered with leaf-mould until signs 
of growth appear. After a short time they 
will be placed in a pit or light house, where 
a temperature of 50 degs. is maintained. 
When well rooted small batches are intro- 
duced into increased heat (about 60 degs.) 
as required. The first batch will be in 
flower by the middle of December. Lilium 
speciosum that is now flowering under 
natural conditions is kept in a cool, airy 
house, where the flowers keep in good con- 
dition for several weeks. The later plants 
are kept back by placing them in a shady 
position in the open. A batch of retarded 
pulbs of this variety has also been potted 
and will be given the same treatment as 
Lilium longiflorum. 

Hippeastrums (Amaryllis) are now 
finishing their season’s growth, and re- 
quire less moisture at the roots. Directly 
the leaves begin to fade, water should be 
withheld altogether. At this stage the 
plants should be placed in a eool, dry 
atmosphere, but the bulbs must not be 
allowed to shrivel through excessive dry- 
ness. Plants on which the leaves are still 
very green should be placed in a sunny 
position in order to hasten their ripening, 
for unless well ripened the flowering will 
not be satisfactory. Seedling plants 
should be grown in a moderate tempera- 
ture throughout the winter, and, if 
necessary, repotted into slightly larger re- 
ceptacles. 

Hydrangea cuttings, inserted as advised 
in previous notes, are how well rooted and 
will require potting off. These should 
ultimately be placed in 5-inch pots and 
grown cool. Each plant will in spring 
produce one large head of bloom. 
Hydrangeas are also very suitable for 
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growing in tubs, are very stately, and last 
in good condition for a considerable period. 


Plant-houses should now be thoroughly 
cleansed, all the glass and woodwork 
should be well washed, and the plants 
afterwards arranged in position. The 
present is a suitable time to repair or paint 
any houses needing it, for temporary room 
can now be provided for the inmates in 
other houses. After a house has been 
painted the ventilators should be thrown 
open for several days, and when the paint 
is dry the woodwork should be syringed 
two or three times before the plants are 
again placed in the house. 

Agapanthus.—This is a fine plant for 
growing in tubs to stand on terraces and 
other places. We have several specimens 
in tubs that have been in full beauty for 
upwards of two months. ‘The plants are 
given copious waterings and occasionally 
a little fertiliser and soot-water. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations which 
were planted out in beds and borders, as 
advised in previous notes, are still pro- 
ducing an abundance of bloom. Plenty of 
good cuttings can be obtained from these, 
which will now be rooted in the usual 





BEES’ BULB BUSINESS 


IS BEING CARRIED ON 


AS USUAL. 


Thanks to special arrangements which Bees Ltd. have been 
able to make, there is in stock at Liverpool the usual supply 
of early-flowering bulbs, including the specially prepared, 
large-flowered Dutch Hyacinths for Christmas flowering, 
which have proved so very successful and popular. 

An exceptionally tine stock of the customary spring-flower- 
ing bulbs for indoors and out is coming to hand. The supply 
is exceedingly good and plentiful owing to the cutting off of 
the continental demand. ‘lhe prices, therefore, are particu- 
larly reasonable. A few of the more prominent items which 
should be ordered early are offered below. 

For a complete list intending buyers are invited to write 
for Bees’ New Bulb Catalogue, of which a few hundred 
copies are still available in spite of the very heavy demand 
which has been made for it during the past seven or eight 
weeks. The illustrations in colours from direct colour photo- 
graphs are praised on all sides, although it is generally ad- 
mitted that they are anything but adequate representations 
of the actual flowers. You are recommended to apply for a 
copy without delay, as it will be impossible to secure a 
reprint. 


BULBS TO ORDER NOW 


for immediate planting in soil or fibre. 
Bees’ Fertile Fibre, a perfect compost for bulbs in 
bowls, pots, or other receptacle. 
Bushel, 2s. 6d.; peck, 9d. ; carriage, 8d. per bushel. 





Doz. 

Early White Freesias. 8. a. s. d. 
No. 5. Bees’ giant special . 0 10 6 0 
No. 6. Bees’ ordinary white extra .. aeO rl at} 4 6 
No. 7. Bees’ ordinary white extra .. rau 2 6 
No. 8. Bees’ yellow aS we ae « 0.8 4 6 

Narcissus. 

No. 10. Bees’ giant Paper-white .. ks Oe 5 6 
No. 11. Bees’ double Roman. . Re oar Ot 5 U 
White Roman Hyacinths. 
No. 15. Bees’ fine flowering .. 136 12 6 
No. 16, Bees’ specials .. 2-6 18 U 
No. 17. Bees’ giants... he Se 3.4 2a «U 
No. 31. Allium neapolitanum 0 4 2 6 

Winter-flowering Snowdrops for indoors or out. 
No. 350. Monster bulbs Le a oo OG. 3.9 
No. 351. Extralarge .. Bi at re Uk 4 2 0 
No. 352. First size fe = a3 RU! oy EG 


Christmas Hyacinths. 

Specially treated, large-flowered sorts, which 
from early November to the New Year. 
plant at once. 

18. Bees’ Xmas Red, a very bright, cheerful colour. 

19. Bees’ Xmas Pink, a delectable soft rosy shale. 

20. Bees’ Xmas White, snowy white, immense bells. 

21. Bees’ Xmas Lavender, pale lavender-blue. 

22. Bees’ Xmas Blue, fine rich blue. 

Each variety, 5d. each; 3 for 1/2; 4/- per doz. 


Christmas Flowering Miniature Coloured 
Hyacinths. 
For cutting and room decoration there is nothing better. 
23. Bees’ Miniature 26. Bees’ Miniature 
Lavender 
Bees’ Miniature 


will bloom 
Order now and 


e 
24. Bees’ Miniature 27. 


Blue : 
28. Bees’ Miniature 
Mixed 
Each variety, 1/8 per doz.; 12/- per 100. 


SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 


See advert. in last week’s issue. 

Order NOW, or write for complete List of Seeds for Autumn 
Sowing and Bulb Catalogue. 
Carriage.—Seeds of 2s. 6d. value post free; smaller lots, 
ld. postage extra. 
Carriage.—Bulbs of 10s. value post free; smaller lots, 
3d. or 6d, extra. 


ink 
25. Bees’ Miniature 
White 


Order or write NOW. 


“Lest you Forget.” 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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manner, These will make good plants for 
another season. 

Roses continue to give a grand display 
of bloom. Cuttings of half-ripened shoots 
about 9 inches long may be inserted at 
this time. Those of the more tender yarie- 
ties should be placed in frames or under 
hand-lights, but those of the hardier yvarie- 
ties may be put in in the open on a 
sheltered border. All kinds of Rambler 
Roses grow extremely well on their own 
roots, and such plants are preferable to 
those propagated in any other way. The 
cuttings need to be lightly shaded from 
strong sunshine and protected in winter 
by a covering of ashes over their roots. 
The propagation of all kinds of bedding 
plants should no longer be delayed, as well- 
rooted cuttings have a better chance of 
surviving the winter. In procuring the 
necessary cuttings do not disfigure the 
plant more than is absolutely necessary. 

Lilium candidum.—This is the pest 
time to transplant this, which I find 
succeeds well if lifted, divided, and _ re- 
planted every alternate year, giving it, if 
possible, a fresh site every time it is re- 
planted. In replanting, the bulbs should 
be sorted into three sizes. The smallest 
cones make fine bulbs after one year and 
flower very strongly the second year. This 
Lily will succeed in any fairly good garden 
soil. 


SCOTLAND. 


TuHIs is an important week among the yege- 
tables, and advantage has. been taken to 
forward the work which is needful at this 
season. Full sowings of 


packet of seed with very moderate success, 
only one plant being worth retaining. 


Epiphyllums should now be in a eool 
house, ripening for later flowering, | 
Regular attention in respect of watering is 
needful, otherwise shrivelling will take] 
place. | 

Francisceas, especially F. confertifolig 
and IF’. calycina, are useful winter-flower- 
ing plants. The wood must be thoroughly 
ripened, and at present, cool treatment is | 
of advantage. I have seen them turned 
entirely out of doors during summer, and, | 
while the. results were apparently quite 
satisfactory, I would be loath to treat 
plants of my own in this way, unless, per- 
haps, in a summer such as that of 1913. 


Chrysanthemums.—During the week the 
staking of Chrysanthemums has been com- 
pleted. Very few of these plants are now 
grown for large blooms, but those intended 
for this purpose are well exposed to the 
sun, and regular attention is paid to feed- 
ing, the selection of buds, and such details 
as disbudding, ete. In respect of bush 
plants, careful attention to watering is 
necessary. Even when heavy rainfall oe- 
curs, daily inspection is imperative, for 
the leaves of the plants, to a great extent, — 
throw off the rain, and even after an ex- 
ceptionally wet day pots may be found 
which are quite dry. Bush plants are, at_ 
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Onions for transplanting in ‘spring have 
been made. These include such well- 
known varieties as Cranston’s Excelsior 
and Ailsa Craig, the older sorts like Giant 
Rocca and Trebons having for some years 
been discarded. The soil upon which these 
Onions are sown carried a crop of Spinach, 
and, being in good heart, it was merely 
cleaned and levelled, The site is fairly 
well sheltered, and the seeds were sown 
rather thickly. Good sowings of Cabbage 
seed were also made, Early Etampes, First 
and Best, and Enfield Market being pre- 
ferred at this time. Further sowings of 
Spinach Beet and of Prickly Spinach were 
made, and a small bed of Lettuce was 
sown. Seedlings from previous sowings of 
Cabbages bave been pricked off into 
nursery beds, and a pinch of Cauliflower 
Eclipse was sown to provide plants for 
wintering in a cold frame. 

Late Peas haye been mulched, and so far 
the plants promise well, no signs of mildew 
being visible. After the rain a crop of 
seedling weeds was only to be expected, 
but now that the bulk of small-fruit pick- 
ing is over, these have been dealt with. 








Cauliflowers are now turning in fast. 
Keep the heads well protected by placing 
leaves over them and tying up the outer 
ones. If they become fit for consumption 
too quickly lift some of them and preserve 
them in a cool, dark shed. In such condi- 
tions they will keep for Many days and 
their appearance and quality will not be 


impaired. 
Globe Artichokes. 





water. These will provide a succession 
well into the present month. 
Turnips. 





in check. 
Onions. — All the spring-sown crops, 
whether sown in the open or raised in 


heat, should shortly be lifted, and, after 


careful ripening, be stored for the winter. 
There are many methods of storing, but 


none equals that of roping and hanging up 


in a cool shed. Every care must be taken 
not to bruise the bulbs, especially the 
larger ones, or they will be sure to suffer 
in consequence, Bulbs with thick necks 
should be put on one side for present use. 

Carrots sown in April are ready for lift- 
ing. The roots should be stored in a cool, 
dry shed, placing sufficient sand amongst 
them to exclude the light and keep them 
moist. Avoid placing the roots too closely 
together, or they will be liable to become 
heated. ; 

Beet should be stored in the same 
manner. If Beet is allowed to remain in 
the ground too long it becomes coarse and 
unfit for use. 

Potatoes.—In this district disease has 
made its appearance, and no time must be 
lost in harvesting the crop. Where posgsi- 
ble Potatoes should be placed in an airy 
shed for a few weeks before they are re- 
moved to their winter quarters. This will 
admit of their examination occasionally 
with a view to removing diseased tubers, 
all of which should be burnt, together with 
the haulm, 

Endive and Lettuce.—Continue to plant 
these on warm borders and in cold frames 
as they become ready. IF. W. GALLop, 


Plants from which 
the heads have been cut should have the 
old stems and foliage removed, afterwards 
forking up the soil and giving a good soak- 
ing of liquid manure. Young plants are 
throwing up their growths and will be 
greatly benefited by a supply of manure- 


Proceed with the thinning of 
this crop as quickly as possible, and dust 
the foliage in the early morning with soot 
or fine wood ashes to keep the Turnip fly 


At this time of the year growth of weeds 
ought not to be troublesome much longer, 
so that a thorough cleaning just now may 
save work later on when conditions are 


less favourable for their destruction. 


French Beans are very plentiful and are 
being kept closely picked, and Artichokes 
This much-appre- 
ciated vegetable has been available for 
close upon three months. Of course, the 
Plants are in robust health, and, being 
planted on deep, eool soil and liberally 


continue to be useful. 


done by, the yield has been exceptional. 
Begonias have been very satisfactory, 


the beds being quite filled. Only one colour 
(crimson) is used, and as the plants are 


young and healthy the blooms are large. 


A good deal of leaf-mould is used in the 


beds, and it suits the Begonias in a marked 
degree. 


Pentstemons are equally as bright as the 


foregoing. A border filled with Dablia 
Glare of the Garden as a background, with 
Marguerite Mrs. Sanders and two good 


lines each of self-coloured Pentstemons of 


contrasting, or rather harmonising, shades, 


with lines of the variegated Cocksfoot 


Grass and Tufted Pansy. Primrose Dame 
leaves little to be desired, 

Annuals.—The bright sunshine of the 
week has freshened up the annuals, which 
are now at their best. Perhaps the most 
effective of all is a large quantity of 
Lavatera  trimestris, var.  splendens. 
Godetias, Field Poppies, Eschscholtzias, 
Candytuft, Saponaria, and Mignonette in 
quantity are very showy, and during their 
season afford an example of what. can be 
done with annuals—so often condemned as 
weedy and uselegs. 





Stove.— Where there is no regular 
Orchid-house there is usually a small 
collection of these among the other in- 
habitants of the stove. Cypripediums, 
Coelogyne cristata, some of the Dendro- 
biums, and Phaius grandiflorus succeed 
quite well ‘under cool stove treatment. 
These must now receive regular attention, 
especially varieties of Cypripediums  in- 
tended for winter blooming. Begonia Rex 
is not now so often met with, but. it is 
useful in imparting variety, and the 
flowers are not without value for cutting. 
At the present time outstanding varieties 


can be quite easily propagated by means 
of leaf cuttings. 


This year I tried a 





added to. 


the present time, being assisted by Dbi- 
weekly waterings with weak soot-water, © 
which is not only of manurial ‘yalue, but 
helps to keep the foliage healthy and of a 
good colour. A careful watch is being 
kept for aphis and for rust, neither of 
which, as yet, is visible. There is, how- 
ever, a little mildew upon varieties on 
which this fungus is usually expected, such 
as Souy. de Petite Amie, La .Triomphante, 
and its sport Yellow Triomphante. This 
is being dealt with, 

Primula obconica is now allowed to de- 
velop its flowers, and a good batch has 
been got ready during the week to take 
the place of a lot of Schizanthus beginning 
to go shabby. Personally I am not affected 
by handling this plant, and in order to 
prevent accidents I attend to its require- 
ments myself, It is rather unfortunate 
that P. obconica has to be dispensed with 
in many gardens, owing to its irritating 
effects upon those who have to handle it? 
Like other Primulas, a safe minimum of 
moisture and a cool temperature must be 
aimed at. 


The Apple crop.—The earlier Apples are 
ripening quickly, as fruits from such varie- 
ties as White Transparent and others have 
been found beneath the trees almost daily 
during the week. Ribston Pippin and 
Margil on walls, carrying heavy crops, 
have again received a stimulant in the way 
of weak liquid manure. GCox’s Orange 
Pippin, a variety which is rather unreliable 
here, for once is paying for its room, a 
good and level crop being carried. Deévon- 
shire Quarrenden and Strawberry Pippin 
are bearing freely, as is the old Golden 
Pippin. I am now convinced that Ribston 
Pippin can be grown without the aid of a~ 
wall—that is, in a climate such as is nor- 
mal here. A bush tree, on the Paradise, 
planted four seasons ago, is again for the 
third year in succession bearing a good 
crop. The fruits compare most favourably 
with those of the same variety upon walls. 
Among others in full bearing, Stirling 
Castle, Potts’ Seedling, Frogmore Prolifie, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Tower of Glamis, 
Lord Derby, and Bismarck are noteworthy. 
As the fruits are now of a useful size a 
little more thinning has been done at odd 
times during the week, and in cases where 
the trees are upon dwarfing stocks the 
mulching has been shaken up and slightly 
W. McGurFrrog. |; 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


—_— 





 Crinums not flowering (Torquay).—To 
lower Orinums successfully they need full ex- 
yosure to the sun throughout the greater part 
‘of the year. They should be stood out-of- 
\{oors in a sunny spot as soon as the spring 
yrosts are over, and taken under cover only 
‘yhen the flower-spikes are developing. After 
‘lowering a thorough ripening out-of-doors in 
he full sun will do much to encourage the 
‘ormation of blooms next season. 


Pinks (Devonian)—Had you put in some 
suttings immediately the flowers were over you 
would have had nice strong plants to put into 
sheir permanent quarters towards the end of 
this month. If you have not done this, then 
the only course you can follow is to lift at 
onee the old plants and divide them, planting 
these where you want them. Water if the 
weather is dry, until you see that the plants 
are starting into growth. It will be well to 
defer the planting out of Delphinium and 
Canterbury Bell seedlings till next spring. 

Scale on Ferns (J. J. Williams).— Your 
Ferns have been so badly attacked by brown- 
seale that the best thing you can do is to cut 
off all the fronds and at once burn them. En- 
courage the plants to start afresh, and watch 
closely for any scale on the new fronds. If 
any appear, lay the plant on its side on a 
‘table, then well wash each frond and stem 
with soapy water, using a soft brush, taking 
care that the scale is removed. After- 
wards syringe well with clear water. This pest 
-ean only be kept in check by constant cleans- 
ing in the way advised. 

‘ Wiolets unhealthy (J. wWw.).— Your Violets 


“Rave been attacked by the -Violet-leaf spot- 
‘fungus. All you can do now is to collect and 
burn all the affected leaves and if possible 
‘also destroy by burning the surface soil 
around, otherwise you may have an _ even 
‘worse visitation next year. You should next 
“year spray the plants with Bordeaux mixture 
in advance of the disease appearing, on the 
‘principle of prevention being the best. cure. 
In addition to the fungus attack, the plants 
have been attacked by red-spider, due in great 
measure to dryness at the roots and neglect 
to keep them well watered and _syringed 
during the summer. Your only plan is to 
syringe the plants well with Quassia extract, 
seeing to it that the leaves are thoroughly 
wetted on both sides. 


Irises not flowering (Clanswoman).—Irises 
are the least fastidious of garden plants, and 
your failure to flower them can only he attri- 
buted to treatment, of which you give us no 
information. Planting weakly pieces’ in 
élumps, leaving no room for development, is a 











VEGETABLE 
COMPETITION, 


September 15th. 


Owing to the cancelling of numerous Flower Shows 
in different parts of the country, it is suggested that 
a large number of Amateur Gardeners will have on 
hand considerable quantities of prize winning vegeta- 
bles originally intended for competition. In order 
to mininiise the loss to the growers Bees Ltd. have 
decided to offer the following prizes for collections 
of Vegetables, which are to be sent to Liverpool for 
judging. 

The conditions are easily complied with. 

1. Produce must have been grown by the sender. 

2. Professional gardeners, or those employing pro- 
fessional gardeners, are not allowed to com- 
pete (Amateurs employing occasional help 
are not debarred). 

3. Vegetables must be carefully packed and sent, 
earriage paid, so as to arrive on or before 
September 15th. 

CLASS A.—For 12 Vcgetables, in 12 

distinct sorts:— 
PRIZES: 1st, 40s. cash and 40s. value in goods. 
2nd, 20s. cash and 20s. value in goods, 
3rd, 10s. cash and 10s. value in goods, 


Also 6 Prizes of 5s. cash and 5s. value in goods. 


CLASS B.-For 6 Vegetables, in 6 
distinct sorts:— 

PRIZES: Ist, 20s. cash and 20s. value in goods. 
2nd, 10s. cash and 10s. value in goods, 
3rd, 5s. cash and 4s. yalue in goods. 

Also 6 Prizes of 2s. 6d. cash and 2s. 6d. value in goods. 


Vegetables sent for competition will be 
resented to local Hospitals. Names of Prize 
inners will be announced in this paper on Octo- 
ber 3rd. One or more of the prize winning collections 


will be photographed in natural colours and repro- 
duced in Bees’ Seed Catalogue for 1915. 

Please address parcels “* Vegetable Competi- 
tion.” 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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frequent cause of failure and the attacks of 
wireworm at the roots another. It is probable 
that your plants, through growing in im- 
poverished soil are too weak to bloom, as im- 
provement, seeing that they have flowered so 
well, ought to have been manifest this year. 
On railway banks and the poorest of soils we 
have seen Irises flowering without any care 
each year and in moderately heavy soils they 
are usually a success. If you will kindly send 
us some further particulars as to the treat- 
ment you have given them and the length of 
time they have been planted we may be able 
to further assist you. As regards the Siberian 
Iris, the plants do best in damp spots or in 
ditches. 

Mealy-bug on greenhouse plants (Grace 
Stone).—Mealy-bug is most difficult to move if 
once it gets a hold, and it is necessary to 
thoroughly cleanse not only all the plants, but 
also the walls, woodwork, and stages. The 
waxy, cotton-like secretion with which the in- 
sects are covered renders syringing or dipping 
almost useless; fumigation also is of no use, 
The best thing you can do is to carefully 
examine every plant, and remove every trace 
of the insect with a small, stiffish brush dipped 
in soft soap and water, and then in about a 
week look over the plants again. All the wood- 
work and glass should be scrubbed with soft 
soap and water into which a little paraffin has 
been put—say, a wineglassful to a gallon. The 
walls should be limewashed so as to destroy 





‘any mealy-bug or eggs which may be in the 


cracks. In the case of any plants very badly 
attacked the best way is at once to put them 
on the fire heap. 

FRUIT. 

Red-spider on Peach-tree (Inquirer).—The 
leaves you send have been attacked by red- 
spider. Your only remedy if the tree has fruit on 
it is to syringe freely with clear water, taking 
particular pains to see that both the under and 
the upper surfaces of the leaves are thoroughly 
wetted. Then, as soon as the fruit has been 
gathered, take 2 gallons of warm water, in 
which dissolve 3 oz. of soft soap. To this add 

4 oz. of sulphide of potassium (liver of sul- 
phur), and when dissolved syringe the tree 
with the solution, taking the same care to see 
that the leaves are- well moistened as when 
using plain water. If one application fails to 
destroy the red-spider, then repeat it. Also see 
to it that the roots have a thorough soaking 
of water, as very probably the soil in which 
the roots are is dry, this also causing the 
attack of red-spider. Next winter, when the 
trees are quite dormant, either dress with 
Gishurst compound or spray with caustic 
alkali solution: 

Bottling fruits (V. Kenion).—Place some 
fruit-b6ttles in an oven for a short time to dry 
up any damp, then take out the bottles, and 
fill with sound fruit, not too ripe, nearly to the 
tops, replace in the oven until the fruit ap- 
pears scalded, but not burst. Take out of the 
oven and fill up with boiling water, then put | 
on the top + inch or so of salad oil, and store 
the fruit in a cupboard or on a dry shelf. No 
other covering than the oil is necessary, un- 
less the fruit is stored where dust can settle, 
in which case sheets of paper can be laid over 
the bottles. 


—— The following is an excellent method of 
bottling Gooseberries, Cherries, and all stone 
fruits :—Gather the fruit when quite dry, care- 
fully wipe, and place each one in the jar in- 
tended to preserve them in. (Plums should 
have a very small incision made in each with 
a sharp knife.) . Place the jars in a fish-kettle, 
fill with cold water up to the top of the jars, 
and gradually bring it to boiling point.” Have 
ready string, some bladders, and a kettle of 
boiling water. As soon as the water in the 
fish-kettle begins to bubble, take the jars out, 
fill up each one with boiling water, and tie a 
piece of bladder over it instantly. Store in a 
cool (not damp) place. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Electricity in plant growing (James 
Hamilton).—However interesting this may_be 
as an experiment, it is not at all likely that 
it will produce as good results as normal 
methods. We must bear in mind that living 
organisms have been evolved to suit normal 
conditions and that no abnormal conditions 
can produce such excellent all-round results. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


D. M. H.—See reply to ‘Apple Tree” re 
“ Apples cracked,” in our issue of August 15, 
p. 661..—-Eaton Hall.—We cannot find the least 
sign of an insect in the soil you send us, A si 
however, we may judge from the soil sent, we 
should say that the cause of the failure of the 
crops you mention is due to its poorness. A 
good dressing of manure should remedy 
matters.——K. S.—We know of nothing detri- 
mental to animal life in either of the 
materials you mention, and the illness of the 
kitten you refer to must have been due to 
something it may possibly have eaten.— 
Mildew, Derbu.—See article in our issue of 
March 29, 1913 (p. 196), re “‘ Mildew on Roses,” 
a copy of which can be had of the publisher 
post free for 14d.——A. E. K. B.—We sup- 
pose that what you term “rust ”’ is the Potato 
disease. If the Potatoes are early sorts then 
the best plan would be to lift them at once, 
but if late sorts this would be of little use, as 





the tubers, if lifted, would not keep.——S. T 
You will find a reply to your query in the 
issue of August 29 (p. 578). 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of Plants.—C. HE. B.—1, Sedum przal> 
tum, a greenhouse species; 2, Medicago lupu- 





lina,—_—-F. C. C—1i, Campanula fragilis; 2, 
Viola cornuta; 3, Dianthus deltoides; 4, 
Anchusa, but not in condition to name with 
any certainty. Cambuslang.— 1, Spirza, 


astilboides var.; 2, Spirea Aruncus; 3, Achillea 
ptarmica; 4, Sanguisorba officinalis. EH. T 
1, Helenium autumnale; 2, H. autumnale, var. 
striatum. F. Marples. — 1, Sedum Fos- 
terianum ; Geranium Endressi; 3, Cam- 
panula carpatica; 4, Sedum sexangulare.—— 
A. Young.—1, Nepeta Glechoma variegata; 2, 
Stachys lanata; 3, Spirea Aruncus. T.—1, 
Campanula pusilla; 2, C. garganica, var. hir- 
at 3, Sedum spectabile; 4, Statice latifolia. 
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Ee Ross—1, The Smoke Bush (Rhus 
Cotinus); 2, the Winter Cherry (Physalis 
Alkekengi); 3, Olearia Haasti; 4, Nigella 
damascena. —— W. Rk. S. —.1, Lythrum 


Salicaria; 2, Limnanthes Douglasi; 3, Lamium 
maculatum ; 4, Hibiscus syriacus. —— 
R. °-C. —1, lychnis ‘coronaria; 2,  Cen- 
taurea montana; 43, Bocconia_ cordata; 4, 
Sedum spectabile——B.—_1, Tradescantia _vir- 
ginica; 2, Campanula Rapunculus.——S.—1, 
Corydalis lutea; 2, Buddleia variabilis; 3, 
Phacelia campanularia; 4, Helenium 
autumnale striatum. C.—1, © Saxifraga 
Wallacei; 2, Diplacus glutinosus; 3, Veronica 
Teucrium; 4, Astrantia major. Shrub. — 
Berberis sp., a hardy shrub; impossible to say 
which without flowers. R. H. Slade.—Trade- 
scantia virginica. 


Names of fruits.—D. M. H.—Quite impossi- 
ble to name from such poor specimens.—— 
G. B. Delforce—Apple Duchess of Oldenburg, 
a Russian variety.——South Wilts.—Peach 
toyal George, Apple Early Margaret. Plum, 
ulonas send when ripe, as also a piece of the 
wood, 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





JOHN PEED AND Sons, West Norwood, S.E.— 
List of Bulbs and Forcing Plants. 

E. H. KRELAGE AND SON, Haarlem, Holland.— 
Bulb List for 1914. 

ANT. RoozEN AND Son, Overveen. Haarlem.— 
Catalogue of Dutch and Cape Bulbs. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Lrp., 92, Long Acre, London, W.C.—Catalogue 
of Bulbous Roots for 1914. 

HENRY ECKFORD, Wem.—List of 


Seeds which may be Sown Now. 

Book received.—‘ Plant Life in the British 
Isles.’”’ Vol.. II. By A. R. Horwood, F.L.8&., with 
seventy-one illustrations from photographs 
and seven diagrams, price 6s. 6d. J. and A. 
Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough-street. 


Vegetable 











Zonal Pelargonium.—Can any reader tell 
me the name of a good single Pelargonium, 
the flower of the same shade of colour as Rose 
Dorothy Perkins? I wish to associate the two 
in a long border with white Snapdragons.— 
BENRHYD, : 

National Dahlia Society._We are asked to 
state that the National Dahlia Society will 
hold its exhibition at the Crystal Palace on 
September 16th and 17th. A conference will 
be held in connection with the same, particu- 
lars of which will be given shortly. 























Dre 


secs Limi 


New Rose and Plant 
Catalogues will be ready about 


the end of September. 
Under ordinary conditions they would be posted to 
all Bees’ customers, but in the present circumstances 
this course has not been considered desirable. They 
will therefore be 


POSTED TO APPLICANTS ONLY. 


Will Bees’ regular customers, and other prospec- 
tive buyers of Hardy Plants and Roses, please 
send requests by postcard, stating which list they 
desire, or if both are wanted. 
Both Rose and Plant Catalogues will 
be profusely illustrated in natural 
colours fromdirect colour photographs, 
in addition to numerous black and 
white reproductions. | 
They will be a great advance on former produc- 
tions. All varieties of Roses and Plants are 
amply described, and special collections for various 
purposes will be offered. 


Both Lists are gratis and post free. 


Bees' A.B ©. of Rose Culture should be asked for 
atthesame time. It is a complete guide to selec- 
tion, and explains in ample detail all that the 
amateur needs to know about Roses, Price 1id., 
post free. Send your name and address on a p.c. 
NOW. Doitat once, ‘‘ Lest you forget.” 


«  175hb, Mill Street, 
™~ 


LIVERPOOL. 
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IPLOMA & MEDAL ar 
AWARDED WAL HORTICULTURAL 
INTE - 


HE 
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THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 


Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 
In the form of a leaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use 1lb. to square yard), 

A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and testimonials, also valuable cultural instructions 
for Sweet Peas, Roses, and Vegetables, sent on ree 
Ceiptof post card. Genuine onlyin our marked bags. 


Sold in bags, 48lbs., 2/3; 56Ibs. 3/63 cwt., 6/-$ 
Scwt., 28/9; 10cwt., 55/-$ carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 


Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores, or direct from 
WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 
71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 


Also Wakeley’s Ground Garden Lime, 2/- 
bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 








THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 


Made in complete sec- 
tion best quality 


Red Deal (not in- 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards. as other 


makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram- 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, ete. 





Copyright Registered. 


CASH WITH ORDER. 2 rong 

Sizes. Floor, 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high -- £2 00 4/3 
7 ft. long, 5ft. wide, 7ft.4 in. high 2 7 O V6 
8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7ft.8in. high 3 1 6 106 
9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8ft.high .. $3110 £13). 
10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 4 10 17/6 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 412 0 20/« 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
EsTaBLISHED 70 YEARS. WE DE'OR;RD. 


Works, 6G acres. Stock of Wood in Sheds, 10,000 tons. 








New Season’s , 
Patterns. 












Free } fitting and noted for their hard 
wearing qualities. Wear ike Leather: 


\GLENSKOT taxanm 
SUIT 296 omiatiina 


3 NDS OF} ocnd Post Card to-dar 

THOUSANDS OF }°° Y [WE SATISFY YOU OR 
{ Fisnnowats paee ane [Rerno out money 
4 C- 


*Post FREE: 






AD Sd 












pu! also Easy Self Measurement Form Tape,and Full particulars 
1576 . e Addre een Fee 
is hss WV ONTGOME 


ss 


x Ry 
MM oiticcoioree 
MSCES ~ 024,628,032 Aréyle St, GLASGOW. 


PEARCE & COMPANY 
CONSERVATORIES 


and GARDEN FRAMES. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 28 YEARS’ RECORD. 
Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils, 
Catalogue post free. 


HOLLOWAY RD., N. ‘Phone: 1550 North. 
KILLS 


VAPORITE «<< 


all Seedsmen-— 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lte 79,QUEEN VicTorIA St LONDON 


(JOACHING by Correspondence.—Class for 


the R.H.8. Exam. starts soon. Brilliant past suc- 
cesses. Join now. Prospectus from — MEDALLIST, 
Pightle, Letheringsett, Holt, Norfolk. 


Mention “Gardening Illustrated.” 
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STORE YOUR FRUIT 
w ORRS 


Easily handled and | 
occupy the minimum | 


Of Space: 


PATENT 


FRUIT 
STORING 
TRAYS 


Price 
247 per dos. 


Carriage paid 
in do3. lots. 





There never was a time 
when it was more IMPERATIVE 
to carefully store fruit than 
during the present WAR CRISIS. 








Manufactured and Sold only by— 


WHITE & SONS, Ltd. 
PYGHTLE WORKS. BEDFORD, 








20% TO 50% 






Iron Buildings, from 
£6 15s. 





Dog Kennels, 7/6 


W. COOPER, Ltd., 7° 


Portable Huts,35/-. 





AP RAPP AP RAP AP OP RAP RAP RAG & 


HIGH-CLASS 


LULA ARORA RERLRLREROARLALE 
BRRRARRRARARARK PRD 
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SERRRRRRRRAG 
Se i 
S & 
Pe) ~~ 
Be Yad 
Ss , a 
SS al , Z 
A KAA = 
S ; SS 
Sy HE above house, made of best materials through- & 
23 out, painted three coats, erected and fitted ~ 
“ together, and every part carefully numbered for & 
‘Sy re-erection before leaving our works, delivered to 2) 
*, most stations in England and Wales. 2B 
SS Size, 12ft. by 8ft. - - £13: 9:3 Sy 
% Other sizes and designs to suit all purposes. S 
& &¢ 
¢ HEATING APPARATUS ¢ 
~~ Yad 
@2 SUPPLIED AND. FIXED 2 
ARR KRRRRARRARRA RARER 
33 CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE 2 
@ BUILDING DEPARTMENT— a 
“3 12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD. © 
“; Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. © 
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GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or snall quantities, in the following sizes: 


12 by 9 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 
12 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 
14 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 


Write for Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


NoTn.—Glass cut to any size in large or small quantities. 
All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail. Please write 
for wholesale prices to—J. B. ROBINSON, Wholesale 
Glass and Builders’ Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, 
E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 20 years. 


(THE APPLE 1n ORCHARD anp GARDEN. 
—Containing full account of its culture, with specia! 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; by post, 8d,.— 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


ND OF SEASON SALE 


We are again induced to offer the goods A 
as below at ridiculously low prices to 4 
effect a Clearance. 


REDUCTIONS. 


-- ty executed in rotation. 
strictly nett. 


LIST OF BARGAINS POST FREE. 


Poultry Houses, 
from 12/-. 





Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. ROBINSON, at 


size 
@8 in DY 25 in DY Sin 


Mw So 
AA ee 









All prices te be 





Hc 


- co ~ a 

$c] as 

Carden Lights, rts Pavilion, 
from 1/8, £11 18s. 6d. 


OLD KENT ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E. 


W E E DS One application of 


HARRISON’S Reliable WEED KILLER 


will keep your Garden Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., 
free from weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
Killer for Daisy, Plantain and Dandelion in lawns, 
Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour. 


















1 Gallon .. 2/8, drum .. 9d., carriage .. 9d, 
2 ” 5/4 ” 1/3 ” 1/- 
5 » 12/- ” 3/- ° paid. 
10 oe 21/6 ” 5/- * or) 
40 ” 75/- ” 5/- ” 


# ; 4 oe 
Irish orders are not subject to these carriage 
terms, but are paid to any English port. Fuil 
price allowed for alldrums and casks if returned 
tm good condition carriage 

baid, within 2 months. 
N.B.—In the prices of the above, please 
note that this Weed Killer mixes 1 to 50 of 
water, being double the ordinary strength. 
One gallon mixed with 50 gallons of water 
will cover an area of from 160 to 200 aq. yds, 
effectively, There is no smell to this 

Weed Killer. 


GEO. W. HARRISON, 
Horticultural RS < Dept.), 


HARRISONS 
RELIABLE 


WEED 
KILLER | 








HEATING APPARATUS 


Economical and efficient, Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green- 
house should write for particulars of the 


rT) 
HORSE-SHOE” 
BOILER ff 
The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 


labour saver. Burns 10 to 20 
hours without attention. 


List No, 82 sent free with booklet, 
‘ How shall 1 heat my Greenhouse?’ 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Lro., 


65, Southwark 8t., London. 
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the Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.— 
September 6, 1914. Telephone: Holborn 731. 
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atirrhinums 
etree, ‘American- 
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ackberry recipes 
\ddleia Colvitlet 
ddleia variabilis mag- 
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_-mellia, single, ‘in the 
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_lery, fungus on 
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Colchicum autumnale.. 
Corn, Sweet pe i 
Cucumbers, fried 
Dahlias 
Elm-tree roots i in tennis- 
lawn $3 F 
zc a carnea i 
Escallonia monteviden- 
sis. 
Flower border, “mixed, 
in small garden, ase 
Flower show for the 
Prince of Wales’ Fund 
Frame, worms in 
Fuchsias, some hardy . 
Funkias for shady gar- 
dens ; 
Garden food 
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INDEX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 
Gardening, spring .. 611; Mignonette 607 
Gentian, Willow, the .. 603 | N andina domestica not 

Gladioli, handsome 604 fruiting .. .. 603 
Habranthus pratensis, Nasturtium seeds 614 
hardy a .. 604 | Nectarines cracking 614 
Hedyc hium Gardneri- Qnothera speciosa 603 
anum . 3 .. 607 | Peeonia obovata . .. 603 
Hydrangea paniculata Parsley in winter—green 
in Scotland 604 and dried 608 
Tydrangeas, tres atment Passion-flower, pruning 614 
of... .. 609 | Peaches, ill-flavoured .. 608 
Jussiza longifolia 603 | Perennials for cut-flower 
Lilium auratum. 610 trade, six 614 
Lily, Belladonna, ‘the ... 603 |. Pl wnts, edging, for st: uges 607 
Lily of the Valley 610 | Plants, inferior hardy... 604 
Market, growing oon 614 | Plants in rooms, water- 
Mattock, Neath, the 611 ing Aff .. 605 
Melons, cracking in 611 Plants, window .. 605 
Metrosideros lucida 607 |} Plum Belle de Louvain 608 | 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


‘Peonia obovata. 


—The seeds of this at 


-e end of August look at first sight like 
‘me vivid flower. 


me 
Warley Place. 


Escallonia montevidensis. 
‘nd is not grown enough, 
a 
fect in early autumn. 


ywers.. giving 


garden, is growing vigorously. 


Pronia lutea, in the 
Both 
—This good 


its heads 


alls where it is doubtful for the open 


‘arley Place. 


The Belladonna Lily.—Having 


of 


welcome May - flower 
A nice plant for 

At 

always 


en this doing best on the warm front of 


ass-houses, 


Sisley very stately 


vay from house or 


ieltered and warm, 


osts. 


wall. 


I was pleased to see it at 
and well grown quite 
The place is 


but subject to severe 


The soil is warm and free, and in 


iis case was enriched with plenty of leaf- 


ould.—W. 


Nandina domestica not fruiting.—It is 
id by some that this does not fruit with 


3, but it is an error. 


It fruits freely 


in 


irdens in the west and south of England. 


fell grown-in the soils which it loves, 


it 


ay be expected to bear its pretty berries. 
| fruits with me in a cool loam and ina 


leltered and half-shady spot, 


but not 


ell as it does in peaty soils.—R. S. 


Erica carnea.— 
1 early 


SO 


There is every promise of 
bloom on Hrica carnea and its 


itieties this year. The plants have 
enty of buds, which are far advanced 
ough early in the season. Some of 


‘essrs, Backhouse’s new varieties are ac- 
e apparently as hardy as 
‘e the older E. carnea and EH. carnea alba. 
$. Arnott, Dumfries. 


| Campanula Tymonsi.— 

the pretty Campanula 
GARDENING 
It is all that is claimed for it in 


lisitions, and are 


iymosi in 


ige 575. 


This is the na 
noted. as 
ILLUSTRATED, 


me 
C 
on 


he note referred to, and it is a wonder it 


' not more frequently met with. 
nderstood to be of the 

Hendersoni, and was, 
raised in Ireland.—sS. 


The Willow Gentian 


right, 


It 
same parentage 


ARNOTT. 
(G. 


is 
as 


if I remember 


asclepiadea).— 


his handsome Gentian deserves a better 


‘ 


lace than it often gets in gardens. 
pnazingly 
yws itself all over the place. 


well 


grown 


at. Wisley, 
Mr. 


Tt is 
and 
Wright 


ys: *‘ Seatter the seed about in a copse 


thin wood, 


and take 
-ntil the plants flower. 


no more 
Good as it is 


Lm) 


notice 


as 


border plant, it is even more graceful in 


free group in half-woody places, 


some- 


hat as it grows in the Swiss Pine woods. 











Viburnum coriaceum.—A very  hand- 
some shrub with great corymbs of flowers 
and large leaves. Its first aspect is some- 
what that of a large Clerodendron. <A 
Chinese shrub of promise, and hardy in 
much of our country. From Miss Will- 
mott. 

Verbena chameedrifolia. — Much in- 
terested in dwarf Verbenas, I saw with 
pleasure this vivid kind on the rock 
garden at Wisley. It may not be quite 
hardy there, but is well worth increase. 
What has become of V. melindris, which 
was once common?—W. 

Cnothera speciosa. —The most refined 
of the Evening Primroses, and one almost 
essential to the garden of hardy flowers. 
It is not so hardy and enduring as the 
Missouri Evening Primrose on some soils. 
The flowers are at first white, changing to 
a delicate rose. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

A mixed flower border in small garden. 
—It gives me great pleasure to forward 
you a photograph of my prize garden. I 
have gained a great deal of information 
by reading GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, which 
T have studied for two years. I rent 
10 roods of ground. I have taken two 
prizes this year for the best cultivated 
garden, and I have taken prizes all round 
our district—JouHn Suiiton, Cardingley’s 
Buildings, Long-street, Atherstone. 

Verbascum Warley Rose.—Among plants 
which promise to be of great value in 
border and woodland, and also of signal 
service to the hybridist, I look upon this 
new Mullein as one of the most important 
hardy plant novelties of 1914. Its merits 
may be summed up in the term ‘‘ first- 
class,’? and though it did not succeed in 
getting a certificate of that high order, it 
did secure, by an unanimous vote, an 
“award of merit’? on June 38rd, when it 
was presented by its raiser, Miss Will- 
mott, Warley Place. The certificated 
plant, as shown, was about 5 feet or so 
high, though there is reason. for believing 
that a finer development would. follow 
when special cultivation in the border is 
resorted to. Minus this increased stature 
-—a commanding presence is a characteris- 
tic of not a few species of this fine genus— 
there is yet enough of it to render the new- 
comer imposing, while the warmth of its 


Plum Oullin’s Golden Salvia uliginosa .. 603 
Gage €03 | Sea Lay enders... 604 
Polygonum paldschuan- Sledge trap for Tur nip- 
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Rudbeckias, the.. 604 | Vine-leaves, injury to.. 611 
Salvias ai =e 611 ' Week’s work, the 612 
Polygonum baldschuanicum. — This 


climbing Knotwort is a useful one rightly 
placed; best climbing through a low tree 
and also for clothing pergola. Against 
walls it is too aggressive and it does not re- 
quire the wall shelter. From Friar Park. 

Salvia uliginosa.—Haying had much 
disappointment with late-flowering blue 
Salvias of the S. azurea type, I am pleased 
to name this as a good blue Salvia flower- 
ing in summer. The 8S. azurea forms are 
attractive in Italy and the Riviera, but do 
not open with us in good time. From 
Miss Willmott.—W. 

Colchicum autumnale.—The first blooms 
of C. autumnale were noticed on August 
£2nd, although it is possible they were in 
flower before that date. This is earlier 


than usual, reference to. my note-book 
giving previous dates as follows :—1918, 
August 28th; 1912, August 25th; 1911, 


September 2nd; 1910, August 4. These are 
planted in a rather unfavourable position 
in which they lose the sun quite early in 
the afternoon at this season. Were they 
in a better exposure the period of bloom- 
ing would be accelerated.—W. McG. 
Jussizea longifolia. An elegant and 
distinct water-side plant I have not had 
the pleasure of seeing before. Water-side 
plants have a peculiar charm if of any 
beauty of habit or flower, and this has 
both. It is unlike any plant we now grow, 
and has graceful long leaves with a strong 
red nerve down the centre of each, and 
winged red lines on stems, pretty yellow 
flowers and buds, resembling a_ small 
Evening Primrose. I know nothing of its 
native country or habits, but purpose 
growing it, and hope to say more about it 
in. due time. From Messrs. Ware’s 
nursery at Feltham. It has not yet been 
proved hardy at Feltham, but tried, it 
should be in various districts.—W. 
Tritoma Uvaria.—Last season the Torch 
Lilies were very early in these gardens, 
the general display being well over by the 
middle of September. The summer of the 
present year has again hastened their time 
of blooming, and already (August 28rd) 





mae 


many clumps are bright with their crim- 
son and golden spikes. Compared with 
last year the clumps are much more Vigor- 


ous, and the ‘‘ pokers’’ much more numer- 
ous, and during their flowering time they 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the 





unique colouring will, appeal to all, 
Happily these Verbascums are of easy 


culture, and in the main seed freely, and 
unless this fine plant does not possess 
these good attributes, a year or two hence 
will find it available to not a few lovers of 
choice plants.—E. H. JENKINS 


hardy plant borders. Wasps, it is noted, 
are attracted in a special degree by the 
fading flowers, as are bluebottle flies, a 
fact which leads to many of these pests 
being destroyed by means of traps.— 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
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A handsome Thistle (Cnicus speciosus). 
—Our Thistles are too much with us, and 
their beauty does not often appeal to the 
gardener. 3ut there are foreign kinds 
with attractive colours, and among the 
above this is a very distinct and brilliant 
kind. It is a biennial. From Miss Wil- 
mott. 

Anthyllis Hermanni. — An _ evergreen- 
looking rock plant of value for its effect, 
apart from its flowers. Plants that give 
fresh effects in winter are precious for the 
rock garden, and this is of a nice bronzy- 
green, quite distinct in look from other 
kinds of the same group. Seen at Warley 
Place. 

Sea Lavenders (Statice).—Nothing fur- 
nishes a _ better substitute for Gypso- 
phila paniculata for arranging with 
cut flowers than the flowering sprays of 
the hardy Statices. When clumps of these 
hardy plants are established they give 
great clusters of beautiful small bluish 
flowers in large racemes. Not only may 
these be used with exceeding grace with 
other flowers, for the bluish tints are 
almost neutral, but gathered now and 
stood in vases without water they keep 
bright for months, as Everlasting Flowers 
do.—A. G. 

The Rudbeckias.—Your note in praise of 
R. speciosa (Newmanni) induces me to put 
in a word for one of its relatives—R. pin- 
nata (now named Lepachys pinnatifida). 
Be it Rudbeckia or Lepachys, it is wholly 
free from the taint of coarseness, which 
besets most of the group. It bears its 
flowers, with lemon-yellow, strongly re- 
flexed petals, and a purplish cone, on thin, 
wiry stems, 6 feet high. The blossoms 
look like yellow butterflies dancing in the 
breeze. The foliage is very ornamental. 
Flowering alongside of a species of blue 
Adenophora of equal height it makes a 
charming August display. Another choice 
cone-flower not often seen is R. maxima, 
whereof the flowering stems rise to a 
height of 8 feet, issuing from a cluster of 
smooth, entire, glaucous, radical leaves. 
It has not the slightest tendency to coarse- 
ness, such as might be inferred from its 
name—maxima—but is refined in all its 
parts. Its only defect is that of a shy 
flowerer. It does not seem equal to the 
effort of sending up its lofty flowering- 
stems every year.—HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Monreith. 

Clerodendron Fargesi.— This is a very 
useful addition to the two or three Clero- 
dendrons which have been considered more 
or less hardy in various parts of the 
British Isles for the last thirty years or 
more. C. Fargesi is a Chinese plant which 
was introduced early this century. through 
the, agency of «Mr. H.-H. Wilson. Its 
nearest relative is apparently C. trichoto- 
mum, a strong-growing plant from Japan. 
The Chinese plant appears, however, to 
be the hardier of the two, and whilst its 
individual branches are weaker and _ its 
leaves smaller than those of CG. trichoto- 
mum it promises to be more useful. Grow- 
ing at least 10 feet or 12 feet high, it forms 
a shapely bush composed of a large num- 
ber of slender branches. The white 
flowers are borne in good-sized clusters 
from the axils of the upper leaves, but not 
from the apex of the shoot, although the 
upper part of each branch is apparently 
one large inflorescence. . Like the flowers 
of C. trichotomum,. they are fragrant, but 
the reddish-green calyx is less showy than 
that of the Japanese plant. The bluish 





. fruits ripen in September and October. It 


succeeds in light, well-drained, but fairly 
good loamy soil, and requires a sunny 
position. Cuttings of the roots taken in 
Spring form a good means of increase, 


although plants may be raised easily from 
seeds.—D. 





- 


Inferior hardy plants.—I wish some- 
times that ‘‘The Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers’’ would not give so much atten- 
tion to second-rate or third-rate plants. 
The Orange Hawkweed is a perfect weed, 
and not half so pretty as some of our wild 
Hawkweeds. Ihave seen but one Echinops 
worth a farthing. They are often gigantic, 
ugly things, that take up room which 
might be occupied by better plants. 
Considering the great number of 
plants now coming from China and other 
countries, of extraordinary beauty, it 
seems 4 waste to rake up poor old things 
which have been run to waste in our 
gardens.—W. S. 

Habranthus pratensis, hardy.—One is 
pleased to see a_ reference to this 
brilliantly-lowered Amaryllid at page 547 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, together with 
the why and wherefore of its hardiness in 
Ayrshire. This latter is summed up in 
planting it 6 inches deep, with which I 
quite agree. It is true, not of this plant 
alone, but also of others that are equally 
brilliant or interesting, ~which find no 
place often enough in favoured gardens be- 
cause of faulty notions of planting and 
wrong ideas as to hardiness. In gardens 
it is a common custom to plant all 
Amaryllids on the surface of the soil, 
ignoring the fact that in nature the bulbs 
are often found ata considerable depth. 
The Vallotta, for example, is often found 
at 12 inches or 15 inches deep, and would 
at one-half this depth probably be found 
quite hardy in favoured parts of England. 
The late Mr. Kingsmill, in his garden at 
Harrow, used so to grow it, and it 
afforded that good gardener fine colour 
pictures and much _ pleasure. In like 
manner the above Habranthus, and the 
equally valuable Sprekelia, to say nothing 
of chaste and beautiful species of hardy 
Amaryllis, are worth growing in the same. 
The essentials are a warm situation, deep 
planting, almost pure sand above the 
bulbs, and rich, well-drained loam with 
lime-rubble below, and that the bulbs, once 
well planted, be left alone. In favoured 
gardens these plants are worth a trial.— 
BE, H. JENKINS. 


Hydrangea paniculata in Scotland.— 
This is now (August 22nd) in full bloom. 
The specimens here are very large, being 
considerably over twenty years of age. 
Their freedom of flowering is noteworthy, 
and it is obvious from the treatment which 
they receive that the plants give of their 
best in respect of flowering with very 
casual treatment. This is comprised in 
removing the spent blooms and thinning 
out weak or damaged wood once évery 
year, while a little well-decayed manure 
spread over the roots in October seems to 
keep the shrubs in vigorous health. Some 
of the plants are 45 feet in circumference 
and almost 11 feet in height, so that it 
may be understood what a fine display is 
afforded by this valuable shrub from late 
August until September is far advanced.— 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 
in the Midlands is one of the finest autumn- 
flowering shrubs that we possess. - This 
Hydrangea is only seen at its best when in 





a mass. I have a large bed now in full 
beauty, profusely laden with its large 


pyramidal-shaped, densely-packed clusters 
of blossoms of a creamy-white colour, 
which become, some time after expansion, 
tinged with rose. It is a plant that well 
repays liberal treatment. A top-dressing 
of well-decayed manure will be of great 
service, or, if this is not done, the same 
results may be attained if the plants are 
occasionally watered with liquid-manure 
during the summer months. The plants 


should be gone over early in the spring, 
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before the buds commence to grow, an 
all shoots cut back to a good eye, at th 
same time removing any weak or e 
hausted wood. This Hydrangea can } 
easily propagated from cuttings formed <¢ 
the current season’s shoots put into sand! 
soil in a cold-frame until rooted.—P, 
GALLOP. 

Sowing hardy annuals outside.—Hard| 
annuals sown now are usually stronge 
and flower better than those sown j 
spring if grown thinly, and they may ft 
pricked into the beds when they ar 
cleared in autumn. The distance betwee 
the plants when transplanted may Var 
from 8 inches to 4 inches, or in some Gase 
a little more. All hardy annuals may } 
sown, and some biennials, such as th 
newer and better forms of Antirrhinnun 
may be included. If sown in Septembe 
thinly, and transplanted early in spring 
the <Antirrhinums will make — splendi 
masses that will flower freely all sumnie 
if the seeds are picked off. Among th 
hardy annuals that may be sown for fillin 
empty beds in spring, Shirley Poppies d 
rot always transplant well, and should bh 
sown thinly where they are to flower, an 
will make useful cutting stuff if not to 
crowded. Cornflowers may be treated ij 
the same way, although these transplar 
well. Clarkias in variety are gooc 
Godetias are a large family and transplar 
well. Candytuft in variety flowers well i 
autumn-sown, while the branching Lark 
spur, sown thinly, makes a brave shoj 
without transplanting. Nemophila insigni 
and others of the same family are show 
for small beds. Limnanthes Douglasi ij 
very hardy and transplants well. Silen 
compacta, a pink-flowered annual, make 
a bright spring bed, and there are severa 
Linums which are useful. Bartonia aure 
is also suitable. Eschscholtzia Fireflame, 
new variety... with scarlet flowers, E 
Mikado, and others are yery hardy.- 
BE. H. : 

Handsome Gladioli:— Messrs. Kelwa 
and Son have sent us a handsome gathei 
ing of their noble Gladioli. They ar 
much finer in growth than often seen. Th 
climate and culture suit them well. It i 
quite impossible to deal with them it 
detail, or give an adequate description 0 
their beautiful eolour. Vanessa is % 
lovely soft rose; Mrs. Austen Chamber 
lain, very delicate in colour, noble ii 
form; James» William Kelway, a magnifi 
cent scarlet; Kelway’s Defiance, a lovek 
velvety crimson; Golden Measure, + 
charming, soft primrose-yellow; Whit 
Giant, a large and beautiful - white 
Duchess of Somerset, lovely white witl 
lilac throat; Blotch (rightly named), ¢ 
great white flower with small blotch i 
the centre; Barl Compton, salmon-piiil 
with white bands; Mrs. Swainson, delicate 
pale greenish-yellow. Messrs. Kelwiy 
seem to have got over the trouble of how 
to grow these flowers in perfect -health 
and we hope they will teach us all how t 
do the same, for very often the Gladiol 
of our gardens are’ affected in a way ver} 
much against their beauty and success 
These fine plants should come more oftel 
into the flower-garden scheme than they 
do, though they do not conform to geo 
metrical bedding. But happily that is not 
necessary. In true flower gardens theil 
stately forms come in well, though they 
flower late in summer. Any scheme 0! 
flower gardening which aims to have all 
things in flower at the same time is not 
artistic. We must be content with the 
plants that have flowered well for 15 
having their rest, and be happy with 
others getting ready to bloom. And in 
the true flower garden the Gladiolus is 
one of the essentials. Their variety is 
now superb. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


/ ROOM AND WINDOW. 
t ee ae 


NGLE CAMELLIA IN THE HOUSE. 
[NEVER made such a good use of the single 
jipeilia as this year. The shrubs haye 
i 





{ 
| 


i that this 
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IT think 
in private gardens, re- 


the variegated Abutilon Sawitzi. 
plant, 


| ceives too much heat, and this was borne 


in upon me when judging at a village show 
a year ago. In a class for window plants 
with ornamental foliage a magnificent 
specimen of A. Sawitzi easily topped the 








‘list, and made me feel rather ashamed of 


Single red Camellias in vase. 


een over twenty years in the same place, ;a batch of plants of my own. 


lose together, and untouched. They 
yave withstood the fierce rains, and are a 
leasure to all who see them. The frosts 
ave not been severe enough to injure the 
sowers. The best and freest is a single 
ed kind. W. 


/ Window plants.—A showy and attrac- 
ve plant for the window may be found in 


Upon in- 
quiry its owner told me that he had grown 
it for two years in his window, which only 
received sunshine for a few hours each 
day, and that he occasionally ratered it 
with cold tea. Whether the tea was re- 
sponsible for ihe result or not, the fact 
remains that the plant was the finest I 





have seen of A. Sawitzi,—Kirk. 








wet settles on the fronds. 
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WATERING PLANTS IN ROOMS 
(REPLY TO ‘‘ Room ’’). 
REGULARITY and system are very valuable 
in many instances, but not when watering 


plants. For example, let us say we water 
a plant every day. What is the natural 
result? Sometimes it is sodden, and at 


others receives hardly sufficient moisture. 
There are stages in the existence of all 
plants when they require double and treble 
the quantity of water that they do at 
others. Independent of this, let us con- 
sider how very changeable the atmosphere 
is, and what an effect this in itself must 
have. A room has perhaps not had a fire 
in it for some two or three days, or it may 
be weeks. During this period the plant 
has not required much water, but when a 
fire is lighted and the atmosphere has dried 
up, the moisture from the plant naturally 
evaporates more freely, and, in con- 
sequence, the supply must be increased. 
Again, a plant is in a window; while 
Closed there is not much water needed to 
keep the soil fairly moist; but if we open 
the window a short time we shall be 
astonished how dry the soil becomes, more 
or less according to the draught occasioned 
and the state of the air. Then a plant, 
say of Arum Lily or other water-loving 
subject, wants much more than a Zonal 
Pelargonium, and this is even more marked 
when growing freely or otherwise. As a 
general rule, all plants need twice as much 
water when growing as they do while in a 
dormant or partially dormant condition. 
No amount of system will ensure a uni- 
form moisture under the varying degrees 
of temperature and atmospheric conditions 
that plants are subject to. On -n3 account 
allow any water to remain in the siucers 
in which the plants are stovd, and only 
water when the plants require it. 


FERNS. 
CHOICE PTEHERISES. 
PTERIS SCABERULA.—This beautiful and 
distinct Pteris is difficult to deal with. 
When it once gets established, and finds 
genial conditions, it grows freely, and the 


spreading rhizomes soon cover a_ large 
space. The greatest difficulty is when it 


is necessary to disturb the roots, especially 


when dividing plants to increase the 
stock. As it rarely produces spores it is 


necessary to propagate by dividing, though 
when it does prove fertile the spores 
germinate freely. 'To divide successfully 
young plants must be taken before the 
pots have become too full of roots, or, if 
grown in a shallow pan, it gives the 
rhizomes room to spread, and they may 
be taken off with roots and soil. Treated 
thus, and grown in a cool, rather shady 
position, where the atmosphere is fairly 
moist, it is one of the most beautiful 
Ferns grown. It should be potted in good 
fibrous loam and good drainage given. 

P. Vicrorr#.—This, when raised from 
spores, is much inclined to vary in habit. 
Some of the seedlings will, under good 


treatment, grow freely enough, while 
others stand still and never make good 
plants. It is, therefore, necessary to 


select a good free-growing form for saving 
the spores from. ‘The spores germinate 
freely and soon throw up their first 
fronds. This Pteris succeeds best in a 
stove temperature, though it will do fairly 
well under cooler treatment. When well 
grown the very distinct white variegation 
gives a good contrast among other Ferns, 
and also renders it a desirable variety for 
decoration. 

P. rricotor is another beautiful Fern 
rarely seen in good condition, being of 
slow growth and much liable to damage if 
It should be 
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grown in an elevated position and well ex- 
posed to the light, but some shade is 
necessary in very hot’ sunshine. In 
potting, the crown of the plant should be 
kept well down. The stem lengthens with 
each frond, and roots are produced from 
the upper portion as it advances, and 
these perish if not close enough to take 
hold of the soil, which is often the cause 


of this beautiful Fern being seen in a 
sickly condition. 
iP; NEMORALIS VARIEGATA. — When 


grown freely in a suitable position the 
young fronds have a beautiful rosy tint. 


ROSES. 


ROSH NOTES. 
past Rose season has been a really 
good one. Possibly show blooms have not, 
on the whole, been so fine as in some sea- 
sons. There are those who think that ex- 
hibitions do but little good. It may be 
that such are not the places to see Roses 
at their best, yet they give a number of 
persons opportunities of inspecting them 
that they would not otherwise have; and, 
more particularly, chances of seeing the 
newer kinds. In these days, too, there is 
not the same objection as formerly to the 
long lines of blooms in. boxes, because 
these have to a great extent given way to 


THE 


groups or bunches of the flowers. Masses, 
aS now exhibited in baskets, appeal 
strongly to me, and by these we can 


imagine the effect of any special sort in 
the home garden; while the bunches of 
single varieties, and others, with foliage 
give us an idea of their habit of growth. 
No one variety, as seen growing, has been 
finer than Prince de Bulgarie, a. flesh- 
coloured kind not by any means new, and 
the bright pink Gustav Grunerwald 
should be mentioned as a first-rate Rose 
in a mass. As a show flower, George 
Dickson has been prominent. This dark 
Rose, however, may not be so good for 
other purposes. Mme. Melanie Soupert is 
a-glorious variety, so is the newer Bril- 
liant. Mrs. A. Carnegie has this year 
again been prominent, especially from the 
raisers. Others have not had time to get 
it established ; but it is well spoken of in 
nurseries. Frau Karl Druschki as a white 
will require a marvellous sort to oust it. 
This year it has been perfect. A white 
noted is Juwel, much like the last named, 
and it is a sort that should be tried. This 
is likely to surpass Frau Karl Druschki, 
as it appears to be more double. 
Curiously, I am not quite pleased with 
Rayon d’Or—at least, as seen growing— 
and if a number of plants be put in with 
the intention of a good display of blossoms, 
then disappointment may follow. It is 
effective at shows—that is all. Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, of a similar class, is a 
better grower, and the distinct colouring is 
pleasing. Old Gold is a good Rose, so is 
Irish Fireflame. Both are capital for 
table decoration and the like. Jonkheer 
J. L. Mock, as a deep-coloured form 
similar to the old La France, is a very 
telling Rose; and, for lovely form, Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs is first rate. Mabel Drew 
and Melody are two splendid yellow kinds, 
the former the lighter in tint. Gloire de 
Shedane Guinoisseau has been well ex- 
hibited. It isa grand crimson, albeit none 
too free to flower. Hugh Dickson in this 
colour is quite on the top. 

In the way of single Roses, Princess 
Mary will be favoured. It is perpetual- 
flowering, and some of the more striking— 
such as Lady Curzon and Crimson 
Damask—are not; Irish Elegance,. of 
course, is. Countess of Shaftesbury, 
bright pink, is one of the most satisfactory 
of the newer kinds seen growing this year. 
Augustus Hartmann, of a bright cerise 
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hue, is first-rate—a real gain in colour. 
Duchess of Wellington, in saffron colour, 
has a stiff, upright stem to recommend it, 


without which any Rose is singularly 
wanting in merit. That very fine free- 
flowering crimson Edward Marley , has 


been excellent this season, and the old 
favourite Pharisaer never better. Lyon 
Rose has one fault, like another otherwise 
good variety—Bessie Brown. It does not 
hold up its head. Mrs. C. BH. Pearson, 
fawn-coloured, will be appreciated. 

It is not claimed that the above-named 
are all the kinds noted either at shows or 
in a growing state this year, but they ap- 
pear to me the more prominent ones. 

H.S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Moving Roses in September.—I shall be 
glad if you will kindly answer the following: 
(1) I wish to move some Roses about Sep- 
tember. 10th. Is there any chance of their 
living if kept well watered? (2) Will you give 
me the names of good climbing perpetual 
blooming Roses to cover a wall 6 feet high, 
not poor things like Olga de Wurtemberg and 
Reine Marie Henriette, which have only a few 
poor blooms (here, at any rate)? I have 
W. A. Richardson, Mme. Berard, Gruss an Tep- 
litz, Climbing Captain Christy, Gloire de 
Dijon, J. B. Clarke, and Climbing Frau Karl 
Druschki, which all do well. I want six to 
ine others, different, not semi-single ones.— 


[You can move the Roses by September 
10th if you take a few simple precautions. 
(1) Cut away soft, unripe shoots and re- 


duce length of other growths to about one- 
half. Remove all foliage on growths re- 


tained before digging up the plants. (2) 
Instead of planting in permanent position 
at once heel the plants in for two weeks 
or three weeks near a wall or fence facing 
north. Dig a small trench and place the 
roots therein, and after a good watering 
eover the roots with plenty of soil. Good 
climbers for your purpose would be 
Climbing Lady Ashtown, Florence Haswell 
Veitch, Johanna Sebus, Mme. Hector 
Lenilliot, Climbing Clara Watson, Climb- 
ing Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Stewart Clark, and 
Mrs. Cornwallis West. See that good 
deep holes are opened out and well 
manured for the Roses. ] 


Thinning the growth of Rambler Roses.— 
The advantage of thinning the growth of 
Rambler Roses immediately after flowering is 
not always appreciated, a lot of useless, worn- 
out material too often being left to the detri- 
ment of the trees. Take, for instance, Dorothy 
Perkins. Anyone who has had experience of 
this knows guite well that it is well nigh im- 
possible in the case of two or three year old 
plants to retain all the growths of the pre- 
ceding year if the young shoots of the current 
year are to make anv headway at all. I. 
therefore, every year cut out at the end of 
August or early in September the old shoots, 
thereby permitting both light and air to get at 
the newer growths, which always give the 
finest trusses.—W. F. D. 


Weeping standard Roses.—Everywhere it 
can be seen how weeping standard Roses are 
rising in favour. This is not to be wondered 
at when one comes to consider how beautiful 
some of them are planted on or adjacent to 
lawns. For this purpose Dorothy Perkins, 
Hiawatha, Alberic Barbier, American Pillar 
(amongst the Ramblers) seem great favourites. 
I think if I were confined to one sort only—and 
in a small garden there is not room for many 
of this character—I would content myself with 
Hiawatha, because it is the longest blooming 
of any Rambler. This statement I have never 
seen called in question. One of mine this year 
has been beautiful for fully five weeks. Trier, 
@ semi-double,’ creamy-white, with golden 
anthers, is a desirable sort for a standard 
also.—W OODBASTWICK. 


Rose Mrs. Hubert Taylor.—I put in some 
of the above last autumn, and the bushes have 
grown well, but the buds fail to open, rotting 
off when a few of the outside petals have 
opened out, and this in the glorious sunshine 
we have been having. The soil at the roots 
has been kept moist, and all the other Roses 
in the same bed are blooming splendidly. Is 
this a known defect of the variety men- 
tioned P—ENQUIRER. 


Rose foliage eaten by insect (M. J.).—The 
foliage sent has been attacked by the mason- 
bee, which saws out the portions of the foliage 
to make its nest with. This bee has, probably, 
a nest in the wall near your plant.. You can 
only watch for the depredators, and, when 


seen, follow them to their nest and destroy 
them at night. 











A SLEDGE TRAP FOR TURNIP-FLB 

BEETLE (TURNIP-FLY). 
Many are now sowing, or have sow 
Turnips, and it is probable that the yom 
plants may be attacked by flea-beet}. 
(Turnip-fly). These are very smaj 
bluish beetles, that jump nimbly like flea 
eat small holes in the young leaves of ft) 
plants from the time that they first con 
up, and check the growth of the seedlin; 
very considerably. 

The following simple device has beer 
invented by Professor Lefroy, Entomol] 
gist to the Royal Horticultural Society 
Gardens, Wisley, and serves as an effe 
tive trap for these beetles. ‘To a fran 
made of six pieces of 4-inch deal 20 inch 
long, two pieces of thin board (20 incly 
by 5 inches) are fixed, so as to slope ou 
wards and upwards, on the sides of tl 
frame. These sloping boards are he! 
apart by a cross-bar and an end piece, s 
as to have four clear inches between the 
at the bottom. The two bottom oute 
pieces of the frame are made #4 ine 
deeper than the inner pieces, the who 
trap riding on the outer pair as a sleds 
on runners. ‘The ends are rounded off { 
help this. The sloping boards, the er 
pieces facing them, and the cross-piece 1) 
tween them are greased. From the cros 
bar between the sloping pieces hangs 
loop of stout string, and strings 4 fect Jor 
are attached to the front top corners. 

If now the trap is drawn down each to 
of turnips, so that the young plants pas 



























The Wrsley trap. 


under the cross-bar, and are brushed b 
the string loop, the beetles leap up an 
alight on the sticky boards. There the 
perish. If made of deal this apparatus i 
so light that a child can draw it along th 
rows; it is best for two persons to dra 
the trap, and for them to walk a few fee 
away on each side, so that the beetles ar 
not disturbed until the sticky board 
reach them. If two persons are D0 
available one can work the trap, drawiv; 
it with outstretched arm, and walking, § 
that the shadow falls on rows alread. 
done. Satisfactory sticky substance 
tested include: Messrs. Wood and ‘Son’ 
Currant gall-mite grease and smearin 
grease; the S. P. Charges Co., St. Helens 
‘* Morlar’’ Hop-wash. 

This little device was designed to dea 
with the hordes of flea-beetles on the Tut 
nips at Wisley. It works so pleasant] 
and there is such a charm in mopping w 
the flea-beetles that the above descriptio! 
is published. The method may, no doubi 
be adapted to large’ cultivations b; 
making a number of sledge traps in series 
so as to do, say, five rows at once; but tl 
present pattern is intended for garde! 
use. The accompanying  illustratiol 
shows the ease with which the “ Wisley ’ 
trap can be made. Those who wish t 
purchase traps can obtain them fron 
Messrs. Wood and Son, North Britis! 
Wharf, Wood Green, N., carriage paid 10 
3s. 6d. The traps may also be obtained 
earriage forward, from Mr. Paddle, 26 
Loring-road, Isleworth, at 2s. 8d., au 
from Messrs. Walker and Sons, Londou 
read, Isleworth, at 2s. 6d. 
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METROSIDEROS LUCIDA. 
In the accompanying illustration 
shown flowering sprays of this evergreen 
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| New Zealand shrub, which is sometimes | 





of 


found in gardens in the milder parts of 


the country. 
the illustration was prepared is growing 


in a Sussex garden, and there are 
numerous gardens in the same county 


where it could be grown with like suc- 
cess. It is not, however, a plant to be 
used indiscriminately throughout the 
country, for, like most other shrubs from 
the same habitat, it is tender. 
climate, however, it grows into a hand- 


‘some evergreen bush, and though it does 


not usually bloom so freely as in a state of 
nature, it often bears a sufficient number 
of flowers to create an effective display. 
The most conspicuous part of the flower is 
seen in the long red stamens, which are 
each nearly linchlong. In the south-west 
eounties, and in the Scilly Islands, it is 
surpassed in value by the more vigorous 
species, M. robusta, which, in those places, 
grows into a tree 15 feet or 20 feet high, 
and is conspicuous by reason of.its oval, 


leathery, evergreen leaves and _ bottle- 
brush-like inflorescences of rich red 
flowers. The Metrosideros like a warm 


soil free from lime, which is constantly 
moist without being water-logged. AD: 
Mr. J. Comber, gardener to Mr. Messel, 
Nymans, Handcross, Crawley, Sussex, in 
whose interesting garden the photograph 
from which our illustration has been pre- 
pared was taken, writes as follows :— 
“This Metrosideros was imported direct 
from New Zealand, and has been grown in 
a pot placed in the open air during the 
summer. I understand Mr. Boscawen 
flowered it last season and neglected to 
record it. Mr. Dorrien Smith flowers it 
regularly in the Scilly Isles. I have 
increased it easily from cuttings.” 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hedychium Gardnerianum. — Would you 
kindly let me know if “‘ Hydicium ” is the cor- 
rect name for plant in the enclosed photo- 
graphs; also of what value young seedlings are 
of same, and how long they are before flower- 
ing?—EpiTtH M. MorkRIs. 


[The name of the plant, photographs 

which you send, is Hedychium 
Gardnerianum, belonging to the Ginger 
family. It does best when planted out in 
the conservatory. To ensure flowering 
when grown im pots, the plants must be 
divided from time to time before they get 
too much crowded, otherwise they do not 
make growth strong enough for flowering. 
They may be potted or planted out in rich 
loam, with leaf-mould and manure added, 
and, when growing freely, they must have 
abundance of water. They should be kept 
cool and dry during the winter. When 


rested during the winter, the plants flower | 


better than when kept in heat throughout 


the year. Treatment» such as given 
to Cannas answers well for them. 
Many: years ago. we used to plant 


this Hedychium out in a warm position 
in the old Royal Horticultural Society’s 
gardens at Chiswick and the plants used 
to flower freely. In the autumn they were 
lifted and stored in the same way as 
Cannas. In the spring they were potted 
and grown on, and, when hardened off, 
planted out in the open air. Thanks for 
photos, one of which we hope to reproduce 
in an early issue.—ED. | 

Edging plants for stages (/nquirer).— 
The general effect of conservatories is fre- 
quently marred by reason of the front 
rank, or edging, plants being of too stit 
and formal a habit of growth, and as there 
is no lack of suitable plants of graceful 


The specimen from which | 


| 





|down naturally. 
In a mild | 





trailing habit, a short list of these, which 
anybody can grow easily, may be service- 
able. Campanulas, in several varieties of 


trailing habit, are excellent summer- 


are | flowering plants, easily increased by seed 


or division of the roots. Isolepis gracilis, 
one of the best of all trailing Grasses, 
needs plenty of water to keep it moist; 
casily increased .by division. Lycopo- 
diums, or Club Mosses, are especially 
adapted for edging plants; their beautiful 
verdant green makes a splendid finish to 
stages. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums make 
capital edging plants, and they flower 
splendidly in small pots if allowed to hang 
Panicum variegatum is 
a beautiful trailing plant, with very dis- 
tinct variegation, and one of the most 
beautiful OL Sra variegated plants. 
Tradescantia zebrina and T. elegans are 
respectively dark and light variegated- 


leaved trailing plants, and of the easiest 
eulture: half-a-dozen cuttings put into a 
pot soon 


3-inch develop into beautiful 





winter 


warm greenhouse or intermediate struc- 
ture for its successful cultivation. It is 
readily propagated from cuttings of the 
young growing shoots or roots, and will 
succeed in ordinary potting compost with 
an occasional stimulant.—K. R. W. 
Mignonette.—Seed to afford plants for 
flowering will be sown within the 
next ten days in 60-sized pots filled with 
rich compost. The seed is sown thinly, 


watered, and the pots stood in a cold 
frame. When the- seedlings are large 


enough to handle the numbers are reduced 


to five in each pot, and, when well rooted, 
they are shifted into 6-inch and T-inch 
pots, the compost consisting of two-thirds 
loam, one-third decayed manure, with 
sand, a little lime rubble, and a dash of 


|Clay’s Fertiliser added. <A little dried 
cow-dung is also laid over the crocks for 
the roots to feed into. As soon as the 


plants begin to grow freely they are moved 
from the frame and stood on a light, airy 
shelf. The variety employed is one speci- 











Flowering shoots of Metrosideros lucida. 
oa 


masses of ornamental foliage. Thunbergia 
alata and T. aurantiaca are very pretty 


trailing plants that are raised from seed. | 
The flowers are very freely produced and | 


distinct. 


Anyone whose first acquaintance with this 
Clerodendron entailed the handling of the 
leaves would think the specific name some- 
what of a misnomer, for if agitated in any 
way the foliage has a very disagreeable 
smell. The flowers, however, 
fragrant, hence its name. It is one of the 
bushy-growing species. 


C. fragrans flore-pleno forms a_ bushy 
plant, clothed with heart-shaped leaves 


and flattened terminal clusters of blossoms. 


| The individual flowers are each nearly an 


inch across, very double, and white with 
just.a suspicion of pink, while the exterior 
of the bloom, as well as the prominent 
calyx (so pronounced in many Cleroden- 
drons) is tinged with purple. This 
Clerodendron needs the temperature of a 


are | 


A native of China, | 


| These plants are not nearly so} 
much grown as they deserve to be. | 
Clerodendron  fragrans flore-pleno.— | 


| 


| 





ally suited to pot culture, which yields 
spikes of bloom equal in size to those of 
the giant strains of Mignonette. Another 
sowing will take place in about six weeks’ 
time. 

Gardenias.— Young plants which require 
larger pots should receive attention at 
once, so that they may be well established 
by the end of the autumn. The pots must 
be clean and well drained. A suitable 
potting compost consists of three parts 
good loam, one of lJeaf-mould, a little 
dried cow-dung, broken charcoal, and 
plenty of coarse silver sand. Make the 
soil firm in the pots, taking care not to 
damage the roots. The Gardenia thrives 
best in a high temperature and humid 
atmosphere: 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





SEASONABLE NOTES. 

By the early part of September some: of 
the flower-buds will be showing colour. 
It is unwise to do anything to keep back 
such early flowers, for if we do it will be 
at the expense of their subsequent size 
and beauty. The moment the flower-buds 
burst and show the inner florets the plants 
should be placed under glass—all the 
better if one has a structure with a 
northern aspect, otherwise shading must 
be provided. In fine weather it is well to 
throw water about the floor and open the 
doors and ventilators. There is usually 
some trouble in keeping early blossoms 
free from ‘* damp,’’ but this decay is not 
caused so much through moisture as heat. 
The bulk of the plants will still be in open 
quarters, and with night dews and 
sunny days their present appearance 
is most encouraging. Whether there will 
be shows for Chrysanthemums this 
autumn is, however, a different thing. As 
a matter of fact, one hears from different 
sources that this fear is increasing, but 
we are all told to go about our work and 
hope for normal times in the near future. 
One thing is certain, if we now neglect the 
daily watering—maybe twice or three times 
a day—the end of the year’s work will not 
be satisfactory. Should big show blooms 
be not desired there are many cultivators 
who wish for rather. better developed 
blooms than what may be termed ordinary 
flowers. Much may be done just now to 
aid such in the matter of thinning the 
branches. Not only these, but if crown- 
buds, which have been described so often, 
be retained on bush-grown plants the re- 
sult will be larger flowers. Blooms from 
these early buds, too, are more likely to 
produce stiff, upright stems than are those 
from late or terminal buds. A plant with, 
say, a dozen blossoms of medium size— 
compared with giants—and healthy leaf- 
age is an object of interest. And in re- 
gard to single Chrysanthemums this mode 
of thinning is one which may well be prac- 
tised. This is, indeed, the way the in- 
variably admired specimens at the shows 
are produced. HBven market growers find 
it pays to keep the number of branches 
and blooms to a limited number, and more 
money is made out of a plant with a dozen 
first-grade blooms than from one all the 
buds of which are allowed to develop. 
Thinning is even carried out in the case 
of the early outdoor kinds that flower 
without protection, or, if protected, only 
to ward off rain. 

The importance just now of feeding is 
apparent, because, however good the soil 
may have been at the time of potting, the 
roots will by now have used up all the 
goodness of same. Weak liquid manure 
and often is the safest way. If this is 
done, and, in addition, the plants are given 
ample room, pleasing growth and flowers 
will result. Top-dressing the plants with 
fresh soil is often advised, and good 
growers do this. Yet, generally, it is not 
advisable, because it is difficult to know 
when to water a plant. A tyro ean tell 


_by the dry look of the surface that mois- 


ture is needed, but with fresh earth it is 
rot so easy. The top may be moist and 
underneath dry, and the roots may suffer 


.and harm be done almost before one be- 


comes aware of it. A rule in watering 
these plants is to tap each pot to find out 
if water is required, but the rule is seldom 
followed. The superfluous growths at the 


bottom of the plants and up the branches 
should be removed whilst quite young; the 
same, too, at top when the flower-buds are 
retained; and thus we put all available 
strength into that which is wanted. At 
this period, again, we usually find earwigs 
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troublesome; this season 


will provide a dry retreat. 
H. SHOESMITH. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums.—Sometimes much 


have sufficient stakes 
such mishaps. Chrysanthemums for 


moderate-sized pots 


improve them. 
localities.—W. F., Derby. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fried Cucumbers.—One of the best ways 
of using Cueumbers, practised very much 
in Italy but hardly at all in Hngland, is to 
slice the Cucumber and fry it in batter. 
This, I think, is also practised with young 
Marrows. In either case the slices are 
very thin, and the result is excellent. But 
the Italians are masters at frying, I think, 
with olive oil.—W. 

lil-flavoured Peaches.—These are fre- 
quently met with now and of kinds raised 
in our day. In fact, the result of growing 
Peaches is so disappointing that we should 
not be surprised if people gave up their 
culture, giving the room occupied by the 
trees to better things. It is easy to find 
better things, as a good Plum is often 
a fav more agreeable fruit than a poor 
Peach. Colour and size are no good as a 
test of quality. Some of the old kinds, as 
Grosse Mignonne, Noblesse, and Royal 
George, are still the best. I am throwing 
on the fire-heap various kinds.—T. 8. 

Turnip Golden Ball.—This is admirably 
suited for winter sowing. ‘Those who have 
heavy, cold soils would do well to give it 
i trial. In flavour it is equal to the finest 
spring Turnip, and its shape is all that can 
be desired. It is hardy and also keeps 
well. The colour may not be liked by 
everyone, but this is of small account if 
its other good properties are taken into 
consideration. For the supply of greens 
in the spring it is very useful, the bulbs 
remaining sound in the open ground much 
later than the white’ kinds. This solid 
yellow-fleshed Turnip is better flavoured 
at the turn of ‘the year than the white 
varieties. When stored it does not grow 
out so quickly as the white varieties. 

Plum Belle de Louvain.—Not always a 
very consistent bearer, Belle de Louvain, 
like other Plums, is carrying heavy crops 
this season. Like the well-known Pond’s 
Seedling, this variety grows to a large 
size and is invaluable for cooking. The 
fruits are oval in shape, purple in colour, 
and the flesh is yellow, firm, and juicy. 
In its younger stages it is occasionally 
necessary to lift and replant the tree in 
order that fertility may be induced, but, 
even so, in My own experience Belle de 
Louvain can only be depended upon to 
fruit freely in alternate years. It succeeds 
well as a bush, but if given wall space the 
fruits are correspondingly finer and of 
superior flayour.—Kirxk. 

Sweet Corn.—The sweet or garden forms 
of the Indian Corn are now in good condi- 
tion and undoubtedly give us the best 
vegetable of the season. It is the most 
distinct and useful introduction to our 
table supplies of vegetables for many 











especially so. 
Broad Bean stems cut into short lengths 
provide a simple trap, and, failing these, 
I have used paper screwed up and placed 
among the leaves; in fact, anything that 


mis- 
chief is wrought by birds at this time of the 
year in alighting on the shoots of Chrysan- 
themums and breaking the most promising. 
It behoves all who have plants under their 
care to see to it that, as far as possible, shoots 
in order to minimise 
home 
decoration are grown now more largely in 
in order. to economise 
space, this entailing a deal of watchfulness in 
regard to watering and feeding. Feeding the 
plants once or twice a week with sheep or 
horse droppings, not omitting soot-water, will 
The date for bringing them 
indoors is a point to be watched, as any time 
after about September 15 is risky in some 
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years. <A. good way is to have the best 
American varieties but not grow too many 
of them. Growing a few good kinds is the 
best way to secure a full selection of cobs 
just in the right state for the cook. They 
should not be too young nor have a ten- | 
dency to ripeness, but the grain rather 
about the size and texture of a good 
Hnglish Pea. Gathering them at the right 
time is important. Sweet Corn can be 
grown over a large area of our country, 
and may even be grown in small gardens. 
Generally, it should have a warm position. 
Among good varieties are Harly Cory, 
Golden Bantam, Howling Mob, Cosmopoli- 
tan, and Early Sweet Minnesota. 


Parsley in winter—green and dried.—If 
strong, young plants are lifted, the roots short- 
ened, the large bottom leaves cut off, and the 
plants then set out on a warm border in front 
of a south wall, protection can easily be given 
in bad weather. A bed about the size of a frame, 
which can be placed over it when severe 
weather is expected, and still further sheltered 
with mats if necessary, can also be planted. 
Dried Parsley is very useful for flavouring? 
When dried it can be rubbed fine and kept in 
wide-mouthed bottles.—E. H. 


Plum Oullin’s Golden Gage.—This Plum, in 
its younger stages, is a shy bearer, and in cold 
districts good results cannot be had unless 
wall space is available. Nevertheless, the 
variety is worth growing, as from its fine 
flavour and its handsome appearance Oullin’s 
Golden Gage is always valued for dessert. — 
The fruits are large, roundish-oval in shape, — 
and of.a quite distinct yellowish-green colour. | 
This season there are indications that the © 
crop will ripen earlier than is generally the | 
case.—KIRK. 








BLACKBERRY RECIPES. 
WHEN Blackberries, says the Daily Mail, 
are in season it is well to turn them to ac- 
count, since this fruit can be’ converted 
into most delicious sweet dishes. 

BLACKBERRY FOOL is made from 1 Ib. of 
Blackberries, 1 lb. of Apples, 4 Ib. of 
sugar, and 4 pint of made custard. Peel 
and core the Apples and stew with the 
Blackberries and sugar until the fruit is 
tender. Rub through a sieve, and mix the 
pulp. with the custard. Turn into a dish 
and serve cold. 

BLACKBERRY MOULD is also delicious. 
It requires "2 lb. of Blackberries, two eggs, 
sugar,: 4 oz. of gelatine, and 4 pint of 
cream. Cook the Blackberries until they 
are tender, then pass through a sieve. 
Measure the juice and add i Ib. of sugar 
for each 4 pint of the. juice. Add also the 
beaten egg yolks. Dissolve the gelatine in 
a little of the hot juice. Stir the contents 
of the saucepan over a gentle fire until the 
mixture thickens, then stir in the dis- 
solved gelatine. Leave until nearly cold, 
then whisk up well and lightly stir in the 
cream and the well-sweetened,  stifify- 
beaten egg whites. Pour into a wet mould 
and leave until set. 

BLACKBERRIES IN BATTER is a nice dish 
made from 1 1b. of Blackberries, 2 oz. of 
butter, two eggs, i Ib. of flour, baking 
powder, and sugar. Put the Blackberries 
into a pie-dish and add sugar to taste. 
Then make the batter by creaming the 
butter with 4 oz. of sugar, add the well- 
beaten eggs, the flour, and a teaspoonful 
of baking powder. Beat the batter well, 
then pour it over the fruit, and bake for 
balf an hour in a moderate oven. Another 
delicious 


BLACKBERRY PUDDING can be made with 
6 oz. of Blackberries, 1 1b. suet, 3 Ib. of 
flour, and 2 oz. of sugar. Wash and dry 
the Blackberries, then stew gently in a 
saucepan for a few minutes with a little 
water. Chop the suet finely and rub it 
into the flour, add the sugar, and stir into 
the fruit. Moisten with milk if necessary. 
Beat the mixture well. Grease ‘a pudding- 
dish and turn in the pudding, cover over 
the top with buttered paper and tie down 
securely. Steam for two and a_ half 
hours, then turn out carefully and sift 
powdered sugar over it. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
BUDDLEIA COLVILLEI. 
covered with pendulous 


jasses of rose-purple or crimson flowers. 


a wall plant than in any other light, 
a thorough ripening of the wood seems 


S 
ems. The flowers, which are produced in 
endulous terminal panicles, each 12 inches 
9 18 inches long, are of a beautiful bright 
ase tint, with a white throat, but in these 








quite apart from good colour effects, 
merit a more general use. In some 
instances the plants go on for years, in 
others they are occasionally cut down by 
frost, but even so they spring from the 
root again: So far as their cultural re- 
quirements go they appear happy in light, 
loamy, sandy, or even stony soils, any- 
thing, indeed, of a nature which preserves 
the root warmth, so apparently essential 
to their well being. Then a position in 
full sunlight would appear of more than 
ordinary importance, complete exposure, 
while colouring up the twiggy branches, 
adding brilliancy to the flowers. The 
plants appear to revel in sunshine and 
warmth, a fact abundantly demonstrated 


Buddleta Colvillet in a Surrey garden. 


inch long, the lower part tubular, but with 
spreading lobes at the mouth, where it 
measures about three-quarters of an inch 
across. 





SOME HARDY FUCHSIAS. 
Ir is a source of wonder to me that the 
hardy Fuchsias are not more frequently 
seen in gardens, particularly those in 
southern counties and other favoured 
places, where not only are they hardy but 
flower freely. Around the coast, and a 


few miles inland, they are seen often 
_ enough either as hedges or isolated 
examples. Further inland they are less 


common, the only one of any frequency 
being the well-known F. Riceartoni, 
though even here their grace and beauty, 


during the present summer, 
have done so well. 


aflame with colour. 


not much colour is seen. 





when they 


For effect and grace combined I know 


Examples of such a 
size might well play a part in the rock 
garden, where, in August and September, 
Raised to the 
line of vision, and partly falling over a 
projecting ledge of rock, a pretty effect 


to the rock garden. Even those named I 
would use but sparingly, and in special 
positions where they would afford good 
effect. Annual cutting down to the ground 
would for some time prevent the plants 
becoming too large, while maintaining the 
youth and vigour which are so desirable. 
HE. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Elm-tree roots in tennis-lawn.—Would you 
kindly give me some advice as to my tennis- 
lawn, at the southern end of which is a huge 
Elm-tree, the roots of which extend under the 
lawn for probably some 20 feet or more. Four 
years ago I had all the end of the lawn taken 
up, trenched, and manured, and the numerous 
surface roots of the Elm removed and the turf 
replaced, with excellent results. I was told 
that this would be probably necessary again 
three or four years hence, and no doubt it is 
now, and it occurs to me that if when I take it 
up again a deep trench was made 10 feet or 
15 feet from the tree, round, or across the 
corner of the lawn, with a thick layer of 
concrete, like a sunken wall, to within 6 inches 
of the top, it would prevent the surface roots 
of the Elm spreading further under the lawn, 


and so I might save this periodical job of 
taking up about a quarter of the lawn.— 
BIRCHDALE. 

[The only thing likely to check the 


spread of roots for any length of time is 
the sunken concrete wall you suggest. Yor 
the safety of the tree, seeing that the Elm 
is a superficial rooting subject, you will 
do well to keep the wall as far away as is 
possible from the bole of the tree. The 
wall should be strongly built of cement 
eonerete and should descend 4 feet into the 
ground. If a shallow wall is built the 
tree roots will speedily dip beneath it and 
thus render the wall futile. In addition 
‘to the wall pour in at its base a heavy 
dressing of gas-tar, or, failing this, gas- 
lime might be pounded in a foot deep in a + 
trench on the lawn side of the wall. The 
roots of the tree will not face these. We 
found this most effectual some years ago 
in a similar case. You may still be 
troubled with the roots now under the 
lawn, which not infrequently produce 
sucker growth and become an intolerable 
nuisance. Should such prove to be the case 
your remedy would be to lift the lawn 
and thoroughly trench and overhaul the 
sub-soil with a view to clearing them out. 


Unfortunately, the roots of the Elm 
spread far and wide. In one instance 
they dipped under a wide 6 feet deep 


ditch, travelled under a 40 feet wide road, 
and sent up suckers in a Gardenia-house 
on the other side, where, by reason of the 
moisture and warmth, they became a grea t 
nuisance. They were eventually kept back 
by the above-mentioned means. | 

Treatment of Hydrangeas.—Would you be 
kind enough through your columns to advise 
me as to the best thing to do with some blue 
Hydrangea plants I had given me last spring? 
I have had them in tubs outside my house, but 
I am most anxious to plant a hedge of these 
close to the stream running through my 
garden. Do you think it is wise to risk winter- 
ing them out-of-doors? They grow very well 
in this part of the country, and we. are 
sheltered, but my neighbour cannot winter 
them. His garden is on high ground. Mine is 
in the valley.—NortH DEVON 

that 


[We should have expected the 
Hydrangeas would have proved quite 
hardy in your district, seeing they are so 
|in many less-favoured counties. Whether 
they will prove equally hardy near the 
stream is another matter, as in such places 


of none to equal F. corallina, some ; aah lle : 
recently-seen bushes of which, 2 feet high, both the degree of cold and damp would 
and about the same in diameter, were be increased. As you say nothing about 

the nature of the sub-soil near the stream 


we are unable to express any opinion in 
the matter. In comparatively dry soil in 
very cold and bleak positions that we 
know the plant flourishes well, hence we 
can only suggest that you try yours. ] 
Buddleia variabilis magnifica.—Beautiful 





would be secured. Others similarly | ag the type is, the form known as magnifica is 
worthy of such use are I’, globosa, F. dis- | a exe pubroverent. In early August Pe fed 
aglor 7 ils ‘ y rH 7 many fine plants of it in the open part ol a 
color, F. pumila, and F. gracilis. Achy large shrub nursery. It is stronger growing 
Mme. Cornellison, a showy sort, inclines | and has much larger and ee iq. 

; : : 9 < F which are much brighter in colour. oth this 
© en, n Op on, sO € ~ oa E n : 
too much, 1 BY ed to aber and variabilis were growing together and in 
greenhouse sorts to render it admissible | bloom:.—Dors=r. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TRITELEIA UNIFLORA. 
(SYNS. BRODIAZA AND MILLA), 


THIS one of the most serviceable 
cheap bulbous-rooted subjects for planting 


is 


in masses, for carpeting the foreground of 
the shrubbery borders, or for naturalising | 


near trees where herbage, is. thin. Its 
finer effects, however, are forthcoming 


from planting in the open. 


recollection of it was as marginal lines | 
2 feet wide to some herbaceous borders | 


150 feet long, the display of flowers con- 
tinuing for weeks together. 


very fine, the plants reaching fully a foot 
high. ‘This was in a light and gravelly 
soil; in deeper loams it is even more vigor- 
ous. Near trees and in the shrubbery and 
fernery the plant is less tall and good, 
though even so it is welcome. Increasing 
rapidly at the root overcrowding results, 
and the effect is reduced unless periodical 
transplantings are made every three 


of | 


My earliest | 


For this pur- | 
pose the strongest bulbs only were used, | 
and these, when two years planted, were | 


| will be suddenly attacked by some insidi- 
ous disease, which first causes the tips of 


| 
the shoots to turn over, when the leaves | 


become brown and quickly drop. Very 
| frequently the leaves on one side of the 
stem will remain fresh after all.the others 
| have fallen. An examination of the bulbs 


j later on will, however, generally show 
| that they are in a poor way. ‘Since 
| 


L. auratum has been so extensively culti- 


the case. 

With regard to the best time of the year 
te 
advice that one often reads, namely, to 
cbtain the bulbs as early as possible. My 
objection is that, owing to the competition 
|} that now prevails, bulbs are, in Japan, 
sometimes lifted before they are thoroughly 
ripened, consequently, those that reach 
here by the middle of November or’ there- 
abouts are not so firm or heavy as those 


| disposed of about the end of the year, | 


One speaks of Japanese-grown bulbs, for 
| it is impossible to obtain any grown in 


or! this country, while eyen thé Dutch, so 


Triteleta untflora. 


four years. By thin planting at the start 
this might be obviated, a bulb in every 
6 inches being ample. For naturalising, 
the distance may be increased twofold. 
The plant grows well in most soils. The 
typical kind has white, blue-shaded starry 
flowers, the variety violacea deep porce- 
Jain-blue. The accompanying illustration 
gives a good idea of its flowers and free- 
dom of blossoming. 1 Be 





mTT 
TUN 


LILIUM AURA if 


At this season of the year where Lilium | 


auratum is in a flourishing state it stands 
out pre-eminent among Lilies, but it is, 
unfortunately, very erratic in its be- 
haviour. Whether it be a disease of some 
kind, a sunstroke at the base of the flower- 
stem, or some other cause, the fact —re- 
mains that this Lily cannot be depended 
upon generally in gardens. Where 
soil is well drained and the bulbs are Jaid 
in sharp sand to guard against too much 
moisture Lilium auratum will sometimes 
become established, while, on the other 
hand, however treated, failures often 
occur. What is more, even after it has 
flourished for years in one spot the plants 


the | 


| larger. 


successful with many Lilies, 
succeed with Lilium auratum. 
applies to other Japanese Lilies, 
ixrameri for example. 

VARIETIES. — This Lily is extremely 
variable, for, apart from some well- 
marked and fully recognised varieties, 
those simply regarded as Lilium auratum 
differ considerably from each other. Some 
attain quite double the height of others, 
while in some the stems are thickly 
clothed with narrow leaves and in others 
the leaves are fewer in number and much 
As a rule the flowers of these last 
ire of a more floppy shape than those 
borne by the shorter and more densely- 
leaved, plants. In the markings of the 
flowers the different individuals also show 


L. 


| a considerable amount of variation. Of 
the recognised varieties the best are :-— 
L. AURATUM MACRANTHUM,. or platy- 


phyllum as it is often called. This is an 
exceedingly robust form, with erect shaft- 
like flower-spikes clothed with broad, 
massive leaves and huge flowers, more 
shallow as a rule than those of L. auratum 
itself. The variety platyphyllum varies in 
its markings, a spotless form being known 


The same | 


vated in Japan this disease would appear | 
to be far more general than was formerly 


obtain bulbs I beg to differ from the | 
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cannot ; and 


| possessing the giant stature of L. a. platy 


| flowers are fully expanded. 
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as virginale. Among other respects j 
which differences occur in the case of I 
auratum are the shape of the bulbs them 
selves, those of platyphyllum being buil 
up of larger scales than ,the ordinar. 
kinds. At the Holland Housé Show hel 
in 1903 a variety shown under the name o 










L. a. platyphyllum Shirley var. we 
shown and given a first-class certificate 
It is apparently a form of IL. a. D 


virginale, but is superior to it not only ii 
its flowers, but in its great stature. Whik 


phyllum it also has the white, solid flowe) 
of L. a. virginale. We have never see) 
this form since, and it would be interest 
ing to know if it is still grown. 

LL. AURATUM RUBRO-VITTATUM.—Quite 4 
startling variety, especially just after the 
In this the 
golden band down the centre’ of each Seg- 
ent which forms such a notable feature 
in L. auratum itself is here replaced by a 
rich crimson one. Before the petals drop 
the crimson changes to more of a brown- 
paper tint. and is, consequently, — less 
effective. It is, however, a magnificent 
Lily, and, from its distinct ap- 
pearance, most effective in 
group. It has also been known 
under the varietal name of cruen- 
tum. The bulbs of this Lily as 
sent annually from Japan are, as 
a rule, smaller than those of the 
ordinary kind, but they are 
mostly in good condition, anc 
can, aS a rule, be depended upon 
to flower well. Perhaps this is, 
to a certain extent, owing to the 
fact that, being particularly 
choice, extra care is taken in 
their culture and packing, 

L, AURATUM WiTTEI. — Also 
known as L. auratum virginale, 
this is a most desirable companion 










to rubro-vittatum, to which it 
affords a direct contrast. The 


flowers are unspotted and of a 
dazzling white, with a yellow 
band down the centre of each 
petal. The imported bulbs of this 
are about the size of those of 
L. a. rubro-vittatum: K. W. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Lily of the Valley (Scrapes).— 
The bed has obviously become 
overcrowded and the plants have 
exhausted the soil. The remedy 


is in lifting, trenching, and 
heavily manuring the ground, 
selecting the strongest crowns 
replanting them. To do this the 
clumps would require shaking out or 
washing free of all soil; select only 


the best, and discard the rest. Judging 
from the progress of the Moss, the soil is 
more or less stagnant and the drainage 
probably bad. If so, the addition of leaf 
soil and grit would remedy it to some ex- 
tent. If the plants have long been in a 
decline they will take some time to re- 
cover, and will do this more quickly in 
well cultivated soil in an entirely new posi- 
tion. Mulching annually with decayed 
manure and leaf soil should keep a well 
prepared bed many years in good condi- 
tion. There is no need to cover with 
leaves if these are intended for protective 
purposes, seeing that the plant is quite 
hardy, and a very heavy covering of fresh 
leaves might prove detrimental to their 
well being. 

Dahlias are growing fast now that the 
nights are cooler and dewy. Attention 
now has to be paid to the thinning of 
growths and the tying of leading shoots to 
good, strong stakes driven well into the 
ground. Earwigs, which usually give 
much trouble, are as yet not in evidence. 
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When water is required at the roots, 
diluted liquid manure is preferable to plain 
water if fine, well-developed blooms are 
desired. 

Antirrhinums are deservedly becoming 
much more popular than they were a few 
years ago. Sown in February, the plants 
were put out in May, and, despite the dry 
weather after planting, they are quite as 
effective as anything in the garden just at 
present. Planted in a long border their 
effect is enhanced by a broad band of the 
silvery-foliaged Cineraria maritima, var. 
Diamond, and in front of this a couple of 
thickly-planted lines of Tufted Pansy 
Maggie Mott. 


Spring gardening.—A large number of 
Pansies being required for spring flower- 
ing, the plants are now being pricked off 
in lines 1 foot apart, with a distance of 
6 inches between the plants, on a _ nice 
open piece of ground. Until the plants be- 
come established, watering will have 
regular attention. The plants haye been 


varieties, and also from seed saved from 
plants which yielded extra fine flowers 
last spring. Every attention must now be 
bestowed on. Double Arabis, Aubrietia, 
Myosotis, ete., required for the filling of 
beds after the summer occupants have 
been removed, and in order to have them 
in the best condition watering and 
frequent stirring of the soil are still neces- 
sary. Wallflowers planted out under the 
conditions briefly stated in a previous note 
ure making nice bushy specimens gener- 
ally, and greatly appreciate the heavy 
dews which fall at this time of year. Any 
plants having a tendency to run up or 
produce but a single stem and no side 
growths are stopped. 


Salvias.—Among other things intended 
for late autumn and winter blooming, 
Salvias have, during the week, been looked 
through. Those varieties which are 
planted out have been cut round with the 
spade, and this willbe repeated before lift- 
ing time. This encourages a fibrous root 
growth, the plants lifting more satisfac- 
torily and experiencing less check than 
when this root-pruning is neglected. If 
there should be any need for small plants 
the tips of the shoots inserted into sandy 
soil and kept airtight socn emit roots, and 
form useful stuff for flowering in 5-inch 
pots. After potting, a single pinching is, 
as a tule, sufficient to ensure bushy little 
specimens which bloom at a very useful 
period. 

_ Funkias for shady gardens. — The fact 
is often lamented that some gardens are 
so shady “that nothing will grow.” An 
exception, however, must be made in_ the 
case of the Funkias. I have been looking 
at plants growing under trees where the 
sun does not reach them and others exposed 
to the heat of the sun. Needless to say, the 
plants in the cooler situation are by far the 
better. Whilst the sun takes the colour out 
of the pretty leaves of F. subcordata and the 
other handsomely-marked sorts, they show up 
to great advantage in the cooler surroundings. 
Any place where they can have plenty of 
shade and moisture suits the Funkias. For a 
shady garden I know of no plants so beauti- 
ful. As someone remarked the other day 
when. looking at’ some plants in my garden, 
“The leaves are a picture in themselves with- 
out the flowers.” —W. F. D. 





The Neath mattock.—I wonder how many 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED are familiar 
with this admirable tool! It is a double- 
headed tool with blades stronger and longer 
than those of an ordinary draw-hoe, and can 
be had in various widths of blade, 4-inch 
blades being the most generally useful. It is 
specially useful for grubbing up sods of Grass 
if we wish to clear a space for planting, say, 


FRUIT. 


CRACKING IN MELONS. 

As the Melon season comes round it brings 
with it its usual complaints as to the crack- 
ing of the fruit. It is very vexing to have 
the finest Melons spoiled by cracking, and 
it is generally the best fruits which suffer. 


Various are the remedies suggested to 
overcome the evil. The most vigorous 


plants are generally the worst. This has 
led some people to adopt the starving pro- 
cess, thinking that by so doing it is better 
for Melons as 2 whole both for flavour and 


the general finishing up of the fruit. By 
starving the plants, however, the best 


flavoured fruits will never be obtained, as 
unless the plants are healthy, the flavour 
will not be fully developed. Melons to be 
of full flavour should ripen upon the plant, 
and what we have to consider is which is 
the best means to adopt to secure fully- 
grown and well-flavoured fruits. With the 
plants full of health and vigour the flavour 
must certainly be more fully brought out, 
and any attempt to check this by drying 
off the plants beforehand must end in 
failure.. Cutting half through the stem is 
of no use, for unless the cut is deep 
enough to stop all supplies of nourishment, 
when the fruits might just as well be cut 
off as not, the cracking will keep on as be- 


fore. 
I have. proved that cracking is 
entirely due to atmospheric influence. 


Growers of Madrestield Court Grape are 
aware that cutting through the stem will 
not. check cracking in that fruit, neither 
will lessening the supply of water at the 
roots. and it is the same with Melons. My 
belief is that cracking is due to sudden 
rises of temperature either through closing 
up the structure too early in the afternoon 
or through not giving sufficient ventilation 
in the morning before the sun has con- 
siderably raised the temperature. As the 
fruit begins to ripen increase the ventilation 
at intervals of about twice, so as to guard 
against a sudden rise, not wholly taking it 
off through the night, when, unless I am 
very much mistaken, cracking would be 
unknown. I had two eracked fruits in the 
first crop cut this season, the first and last. 
The. first fruit cracked through my not 
noticing the ripening was so far advanced, 
and the last through the structure being 
elosed to hasten on another crop, and also 
to prove whether closing up the structure 
to cause a-sudden rise in the temperature 
would erack the fruit or not. If there is 
a remedy for the evil, it should certainly 
be adopted in preference to either drying 
off the plants or eutting the fruits a few 
days before they are ready. ‘The best time 
to cut the fruits is just as they commence 
to erack around the stem, and with the 
interval of a couple of days or more in the 
fruit-room the flavour is all that can be 
desired. By cutting the fruits before the 
time stated they quickly become soft at 
the base, and keep but a very little time 
afterwards. A. 





Injury to Vine-leaves.—I am sending you 
two Vine leaves. I want to know if they have 
been attacked by red-spider, as it commenced 
on the outside of the leaf first and spread all 
over the house. I sponged the leaves with 
Gishurst compound. The Grapes are colour- 
ing. I want to know if they will finish well. 
Kindly let me know what to do.—M. O. R. 


[As far as we can judge from the dried- 
up condition of the leaf sent it is an at- 
tack of red spider the foliage of your 
Vines is suffering from, and you have used 
the Gishurst compound at too great a 





a tree in a Grass field, and it is also excellent 
for grubbing weeds in Grass land. It is sur- 
prising that it is not more generally known. 
The handle should’ be’as long as that of an 
ordinary pickaxe.. The makers sometimes put 
handles in that are much too short and really 
never meant for a garden tool. The 4-inch 
hoe weighs about 3 lb., and is very light. Any 
jronmonger can procure it.—W. J. FARMER. 


strength for sponging them with. If you 
would kindly send on another lot of leaves 
packed in damp Moss so that they reach 
us in a fresh condition we can then give a 
more definite opinion regarding the matter 
and advise you further.] 


VEGETABLES. 


USEFUL VEGETABLES FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 
WHILST engaged in the welcome but some- 
what tedious task of thinning an exception- 
ally good breadth of winter Turnips the 
thought struck me that so far as small 
gardens are concerned we do not, as a 
rule, utilise the space at our disposal to 
the best advantage and give prominence 
to those things likely to furnish the longest 
supply. What are the most useful and 
enduring vegetables for a small garden 
apart from Potatoes? I should ‘say 
Onions, Cabbage, and Runner Beans. The 
first two, given good strains, are available 
the greater part of the year, and the last 
between three and four months. I find 
Giant Zittau and Giant Rocca in Onions 
and Wheeler’s Imperial in Cabbage the 
best sorts to carry me through. Imperial 
is a general favourite in this neighbour- 
hood. In Runner Beans a good strain of 
the Ozar is hard to beat. As above noted, 
winter Turnips are among the most useful 
vegetables. I have to sow early in July 
to ensure a good plant. The first pulling 
is available fairly early in the autumn, 
and then right away at intervals through 
the winter, whilst any that remain furnish 
acceptable gatherings of tops early in the 
geason. With a little judgment in small 
sowings in February, April, and July, one 
gets a long season of young Carrots. 
Hardly sufficient provision is made in the 
majority of small gardens to supply the 
appetising salad in the way of the in- 
dispensable Lettuce and a bit of Mustard 
and Cress, or, rather, too much is sown at 
once, There is a glut for a short time and 
all is over, and yet if only a small piece 
of ground is set aside and a row is sown 
say once in three weeks a supply is fur- 
nished when it is most acceptable. <A 
nicely-cooked root of Crimson Globe Beet 
und a few cold Peas or Beans are useful 
adjuncts if one has them to hand. 
BE. B.S. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fungus on Celery.—Will you please inform 
me what is wrong with the Celery of which I 
enclose three damaged leaves? My gardener 
tells me he has kept it dusted with fresh soot, 
but whole rows of it are going off in this way. 
ie cultivation is good.—Mrs. M., Henley-on- 

lames. 


[Your Celery has been attacked by the 
Celery-leafspot fungus, which has during 
the past few years caused much loss to 
growers. The fungus causes the leaves to 
wither and rot away, after which the 
stems decay, and finally the whole of the 
plant disappears. As the spores of the 
fungus infect the soil for some time after- 
wards, Celery should not be grown on the 
same plot of ground for several years to 
come, If the disease has but just broken 
out, and the leaves not very badly infested 
with it, there is a possibility of arresting 
and finally subduing the attack if you 
spray the tops or leaves at once with Bor- 
deaux mixture, but if the whole of the 
leaves are in the same condition as those 
of the sample sent spraying will be of no 
avail. After the Celery has been dug, 
give the soil a good dressing of quicklime, 
or disinfect it with one of the soil fumi- 
gants which are so frequently advertised 
in the pages of this journal. If next year 
you see any signs of the fungus spray 
lightly with Bordeaux mixture, which any 
horticultural sundriesman can supply you 
with.] 

White-fly on Tomatoes.—This is a trouble- 
some pest, and is difficult to get rid of. Spray- 


ing with nicotine is better than vaporising—at 
least, I have found it so. There are good auto- 





matic spraying machines on the market now, 
and when insects appear on plants anywhere, 


if taken in time, a few mimutes’ work. will get 
rid of them.—BE. H 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Rose garden. —'Tea, Hybrid Tea, and 
Hybrid China Roses have grown 


vigorously during the past few weeks, and 
are again yielding quantities of bloom. In 
many respects these later blooms, if not 
so large, are superior in quality to those 
produced earlier in the season, both in 
regard to form and their beautiful and 
varied tints of colouring. There has been 
enough rain to dissolve and wash in the 
artificial manure applied some little time 
ago, and this will suffice for the wants in 
the way of stimulants for the rest of the 
season. The surface soil in the beds is, 
however, kept frequently stirred, not only 
for the sake of appearance, but to aerate 
it, and as far as possible prevent attacks 
of mildew. Some few cases of this 
malady have had to be dealt with, but the 
fungus yielded to tlowers. of sulphur 
applied while the foliage was wet with 
dew in the morning. This is found to 
answer better: than lime and sulphur 
wash and other specifics for mildew. Any 
varieties making a too exuberant growth 
are checked by shortening back the 
strongest of the shoots, which has the 
effect of strengthening the remainder and 
enhancing the production of bloom. Roses 
such as the York and Lancaster, and 
other varieties which produce but one 
crop of flowers in a season, have had all 
of the old flower-stems removed, and been 
encouraged by hoeing and stimulants to 
make plenty of strong growth for flower- 
ing next year. Most of these Roses are 
rather addicted to mildew, and require to 
be dusted with sulphur as soon as an out- 
break is detected, otherwise it quickly 
spreads and ruins the foliage of the whole 
of the occupants of the beds. 

Rambler Roses have been, and still are, 
occupying a good deal of attention in the 
cutting out of the old flowering wood, and 
in tying in the young growths in such a 
way that all formality is avoided. Young 
growths being vigorous and abundant, it 
has been possible to dispense. with nearly 
the whole of last year’s wood, and in cases 
where any such wood has been retained 
the most vigorous of it has been given the 
j: reference. Plants of Mme. A. Carriere 
and Celine Forestier are extra well 
thinned, the old and the weakest of the 
young wood being cut clean away, which 
allows of the strongest shoots being well 
exposed, and thus becoming thoroughly 
ripened. So treated, they flower 
abundantly. toses which flower partly 
on spurs and partly on young wood are, 
beyond being put in order, left to be dealt 
with in spring. The older wood in weep- 
ing standards requires thinning out to let 
in light and air, but the thinning of the 
current season’s growth will be deferred 
till spring. 

Hybrid Sweet Briars are again sending 
out a quantity of soft succulent growths 
on the uppermost part of the bushes. 
These are being cut out, this strengthen- 
ing the more moderate growths on the 
lower part of the plants, which are 
encouraged as much as possible, as they 
always flower profusely. 

Plant-houses. — The last batch of 
Poinsettias has had the final shift and 
been placed in a warm greenhouse, where 
they are kept syringed and for a time 
lightly shaded. Continue potting bulbs 
for forcing as fast as they come to hand, 
and if Lilium Harrisi is required to be in 
flower by Christmas the potting of the 
bulbs must be no longer delayed. Cuttings 
of Fuchsias in variety will now be taken 











and struck in. genial warmth to afford 
plants for flowering early next year. The 


final potting of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 


has also been attended to, some of the 
largest plants being put into 9-inch pots 
for growing on into large specimens. The 
potting of large or one-year-old Malmaison 
Carnations has been completed and the 
same with regard to the latest-struck 
batches of Perpetual-flowering Carnations 
for spring blooming. Plants for blooming 
during this coming autumn and winter 
have been taken indoors after having been 
tied and the surface soil stirred and 
manured. Further relays of Cinerarias 
and Primulas which need potting will be 
dealt with in turn. A few dozen Salvia 
splendens and SS. Pitcheri which were 
struck late have been shifted into 6-inch 
and 7-inch pots. These will be useful at 
the end of the year. Heliotropes for 
winter blooming have also received their 
final potting. Delphinium Blue Butterfly 
is now at its best, the deep blue colour of 
the flowers forming a welcome change and 
associating well with other things now in 
bloom in the show-house. 

Morello Cherries.—These are now in the 
right condition for bottling and for the 
making of Cherry brandy. A surplus 











should be reserved for dessert and kitchen 
use, but to keep them from birds they must 
be securely netted, while, if wasps abound, 
hexagon or wasp-proof netting is necessary 
to cover them with. 

Apricots.—The last of the fruit having 
been gathered, the trees will be looked 
over and any stopping that. is required 
done, after which a good root wa tering and 
washing of the foliage will be afforded. 

Early Peaches.—The cutting out of the 
bearing wood and whatever surplus there 
may be in the way of this season’s shoots 
will be done as soon as the fruit has been 
gathered. As in the case of Apricots,’ 
watering of the border and washing of the 
foliage will also be attended to. 

Pears.—The gathering of early varieties 
requires close attention if the fruits are to 
be had in the best condition. If left to 
hang too long they become mealy and if 
gathered too soon they lack flavour. In 
the course of a few days Beurré Gifford 
will be ready for gathering, and if caught 
just when the flesh is still firm but sweet 
the flavour is delicious when they are fully 
ripe. Another good September Pear is 
Summer Beurré d’Aremberg, which does 
best on a west wall. Harly Apples of the 
Codlin type are now ready for gathering 
and should be stored while quite dry. 
Lord Suftield is unequalled for the making 
of jelly, for which purpose the fruits 
should not be over ripe. The final sowing 
of 

Lettuces will now be made, and as the 
soil is still in a parched condition the drills 
will, as heretofore, be thoroughly watered 
beforehand. Lettuces from previous sow- 
ings will be thinned and every available 
piece of ground filled with the thinnings, 
which will soon get a grip of the soil if 
kept watered for a time. Lettuces and 
Endive being in great request during the 
autumn care has to be taken that no break 
in the supply of either shall occur. 


Mushroom beds.—Now that the country 
has been so largely denuded of horses for 
military purposes the acquirement of an 
adequate supply of manure for the making 
of Mushroom beds will be, in many in- 
stances, almost an impossibility. For- 
tunately a quantity was secured a few days 
before war was declared, nearly all of 
which was suitable for the purpose. This 
was frequently turned and sweetened, and 
has now been made into a bed 2 yards 
wide and 20 yards long. In the course of 
a week or ten days it will be ready for 
Spawning and soiling. This bed, when it 
comes into bearing, will extend the supply 
until near the end of the year. Whether 
manure will be forthcoming for the making 

















of beds to yield a supply in the depth of 
winter and spring is as yet problematical. 

Outdoor Tomatoes.—Under the influence 
of fine, warm weather these are ripening 
fast. To give the half-grown fruits an 
opportunity of reaching to full’ size every 
fruit as soon as it commences to colour 
should be removed and placed in a vinery 
to finish. All growth should now be sup- 
pressed, and, if necessary, part of the 
foliage cut away so that the fruits are 
fully exposed to the sun. So long as the 
weather continues hot and dry the roots 
must have ample supplies of water. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Apples and Pears.—The gathering of 


these will now require daily attention. 
Dry days must always be chosen for the 


gathering of all kinds of fruit, and when 
taken in they should be carefully sorted, 
ctherwise imperfect and bruised samples, 
which cannot be expected to keep, will soon 
rot and destroy many of the good ones. 


Dessert varieties of Plums should also be’ 


examined at short.intervals for gathering, 
as, unless these fruits are protected from 
the birds and wasps, the best ones will 
quickly be destroyed. 

Autumn-fruiting Raspberries will soon 
be ripening, and in the case of plants 
growing in light, poor soils, applications 
of liquid manure will greatly assist the 
Swelling of the berries. Protect from birds 
and remove any growths that are not re- 
quired, so that those that remain may have 
the full benefit of the sunshine. Summer- 
fruiting varieties have had all the old 
canes cut away, also several of the weaker 
hew ones, tying those selected for next 
year’s fruiting to the trellis. These also 
will be benefited by liberal doses of liquid 
manure. I ruit-trees that are still infested 
with American blight or other insect pests 
should be attended to and every effort 
made to cleanse them thoroughly with 
some insecticide. I find V2 fluid a very 
effective insecticide to use at this season. 
All mulching should be removed from 
trees this month, so that the sun and air 
may exercise their influence on the beds 
and borders. Lightly fork up the surface 
Soil, more especially ground near wall 
trees that has become hard by treading. 

Begonias tuberous-rooted being nearly 
over may be removed from the houses and 
placed out of doors for the remainder of 
the month or until the plants are cut down 
by frost. When this has taken place and 
the soil is sufficiently dry, shake out the 
tubers and store them in a cool, dry place 
free from frost. 

Gloriosa superba.—The plants having 
finished flowering, the foliage is beginning 
to turn yellow. They may be taken down’ 
from the trellis and have the shoots wound 
round a stake placed in the pot, after 
which the plants can be removed to a posi- 
tion fully exposed to the sunshine. Gradu- 
ally lessen the supply of water to the roots 
until the foliage and stems are quite 
matured, when it should be entirely with- 
held and the roots kept dry throughout 
the winter by laying the pots on their 
sides in a house having an atmospheric 
temperature of not less than 60 degs. 

Schizanthus. — Plants intended for 
flowering early in spring should now be 
potted into 4-inch pots and be placed in an 
unheated frame close to the glass. See 
that the pots are quite clean and well 
drained, and for potting use a light, rich 
soil with plenty of leaf-mould incorporated 
with it. Another sowing may now be 
made for succession and the pans placed 
in a cool frame on a damp base. Keep the 
plants in a cool frame during the winter, 
the Schizanthus being very impatient of 
heat. 
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Ginerarias.—Any of the early batch of 
plants grown for large specimens will re- 
quire another shift into 7-inch pots, using 
a similar compost to that previously ad- 
vised. As autumn advances Cinerarias 
should receive less shading and be placed 
in a south aspect in an unheated frame 
until frost threatens, when they will re- 
quire a little heat. 

Salvias intended for autumn flowering 


are given alternate waterings of weak 
liquid manure and an _ occasional top- 


dressing of an approved fertiliser. Salvias 
are gross feeders and must be regularly 
supplied, with water, for if the roots are 
allowed to become dry the bottom leaves 
will drop and the piants become unsightly. 

Housing ptants.—After the middle of 
September it is not safe in this locality to 
trust anything of a tender nature in the 
open air, for though the night temperature 
may not fall so low as to permanently in- 
jure the plants, a few degrees below 
freezing point will often give the foliage an 
unsightly appearance from which it does 
not recover. Previous to housing the 
plants the glass and woodwork should be 
well washed. Each plant, before being 
housed, should be looked over to see that 
it is free from aphides, thrips, or red 
spider. If any trace of thrips or red 
spider is discovered the plants should be 
syringed with or dipped in a reliable 
insecticide. 

Brussels Sprouts.—A few of the old leaves 
at the base of the plants have been taken 
off from the early plantation to allow a 
free circulation of air and light among the 
plants. This is necessary, particularly 
where much growth has been made and 
the leaves are thick together. If not done 
the young sprouts become drawn and loose. 

French Beans growing in pits and frames 
will need supporting. Ventilate freely 
during the morning when the weather is 


favourable, but syringe and close the 
ventilators early in the afternoon. During 


eold nights the lights should be covered 
with mats. 

Cabbage.—The principal batch of Cab- 
bages intended to furnish a supply in 
spring must be planted without delay on 
land which has been well prepared as 
previously advised. The surface of the 


ground should be broken down finely and 












Dees 


New Rose and Plant 
Catalogues will be ready about 


the end of September. 
Under ordinary conditions they would be posted to 
all Bees’ customers,ebut in the present circumstances 
this course has not been considered desirable. They 
will therefore be 


POSTED TO APPLICANTS ONLY. 


Will Bees’ regular customers, and other prospec- 
tive buyers of Hardy Plants and Roses, please 
send requests by postcard, stating which list they 
desire, or if both are wanted. 


Both Rose and Plant Catalogues will 
be profusely illustrated in natural 
colours from direct colour photographs, 
in addition to numerous black and 
white reproductions. 


They will be a great advance on former produc- 
tions. All varieties of Roses and Plants are 
amply described, and special collections for various 
purposes will be offered. 


Both Lists are gratis and post free. 


Bees’ A.B C, of Rose Culture should be asked for 
at the same time. It is a complete guide to selec- 
tion, and explains in ample detail all that the 
amateur needs to know about Roses, Price 13d., 
post free. Send your name and address on a p.c. 
NOW. Do it at once, “ Lest you forget.” 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 








a good dusting of soot and wood-ashes 
applied. Allow a distance of from 
18 inches to 2 feet between the rows, ac- 
cording to the variety, and 1 foot from 
plant to plant. Every alternate Cabbage 
“an then be cut when quite young. I 
always put a small number of the Jargest 
jJants on a south border, these generally 
coming in useful for cutting very early as 
compared with those on the principal 
break. 

Celery.—Proceed with the earthing up of 
this at every favourable opportunity, but 
never carry out the work when the leaves 
or stems are damp or decay of the heart 
is likely to take place. 

Onions.—Lose no time in harvesting this 
crop as nothing will now be gained by 
allowing the bulbs to remain longer in the 
open. 





Endive will now be transplanted in 
quantity to cold frames and a_ south 
border. The leaves of any that are ready 


for blanching are tied when dry. 

Winter crops.—Continue to hoe at fre- 
quent intervals the surface soil between all 
winter crops. The season of growth is 
now becoming very short, therefore afford 
every assistance possible to the various 
crops so that they may become properly 
matured and be, therefore, the better able 
to withstand severe weather in winter. 
By the free use of the hoe both between 
the crops and on vacant plots before the 
weeds have ripened seed much labour will 
be saved next season. 

Mushrooms.—Beds that were spawned 
a month ago should be examined, and if 
the soil on the surface is dry a gentle 
watering should be given through a fine 
rose. Continue to collect manure for 
successional beds. The manure should be 
turned every second day to sweeten it. 

Hardy Cyclamen.—The present is a good 
time for planting spring-flowering, hardy 
Gyeclamens. They should be placed in 
warm nooks and sheltered corners, and 
are especially effective under trees. Their 
principal requirements are a well-drained 
soil, a warm position, and an abundance 
of water during dry weather. ‘Those of 
the autumn-flowering section, including 
CG. europeum and C,. neapolitanum are 
now showing the flower-buds. 

Hardy Fuchsias.—These plants, which 
are very suitable for the mixed border and 
the front of shrubberies, are now a mass 
of bloom. They will grow well in almost 
any soil and under all sorts of conditions. 
Young plants, if given good soil, make 
rapid progress, and, when once established, 
are best left undisturbed. They will be 
benefited if some well-rotted manure and 
leaf-mould are forked into the | soil 
amongst the roots during the winter and 
early spring. The plants may be increased 
by division from root cuttings and from 


cuttings. EF. W. GALLOP: 
SCOTLAND. 
Bulbs.—As soon as the earliest bulbs 
arrive they can be potted up. Roman 


Hyacinths put in at the present time will 
bloom in November, if required, without 
any forcing. Van Thol Tulips and Paper- 
white Nareissi similarly treated will not 
be much behind them. In the case of 
Roman Hyacinths, while a certain propor- 
tion is grown in pots 5 inches and 6 inches 
in diameter, the majority of the bulbs are 
planted thickly in pans 10 inches in dia- 
meter. These pans are, I think, much 
more effective and useful than are the 
pots. Should any bulbs be needed to fill 
vases or other receptacles a panful can be 
broken up and the required quantity taken 
out without detriment to those left. 


Dielytra spectabilis.—The popular Lyre- 
flower is now ripening off its stems, and, 
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during the week, strong pieces have been 
marked for lifting at a later period for 
forcing. Owing to the hot summer the 
time of ripening is a little earlier than 
usual, and the crowns will evidently be 
well matured when the time comes for 
lifting. 

Hoteia japonica and Solomon’s Seal, 


also most useful for forcing, are being 
attended to. The former, a moisture- 


loving plant, has suffered to some extent 
from drought, and in order to secure the 
best possible results copious waterings 
have been afforded to clumps which may 
be selected for lifting. Solomon’s Seal 
forces easily, and is very attractive as a 
room plant, lasting well and entailing but 
little attention. Pots 6 inches in diameter 
will take a good-sized clump, and a cool 
situation at the foot of a north wall will 
suit their requirements for some time after 
lifting. 

Arum Lilies.—Whether planted out or 
dried off in their pots, Arum Lilies now 
require attention. Where necessary the 
erowns may be divided according to the 
size of the pot to be employed, and as 
Arums are gross-feeding subjects a rich 


WAR COLLECTIONS 
of Bulbs for immediate planting, 
WITH FREE BULBS 


for orders placed before September 24th. 


5/- “A” Collection of Bulbs for Fibre or 
Soil Indoors, 

12 Giant Paper-white Narcissus, 8d.; 12 Fragrant White 
Freesias, 4d. ; 12 White Xmas Tulips, 6d ; 12 Scarlet and Gold 
Xmas Tulips, 6d.; 1 each Red, Pink, White, Lavender, Blue 
large-flowered Xmas Hyacinths, 5d. each; 6 Xmas-flowering 
Miniature Hyacinths, mixed colours, 10d.; 12 Allium 
neapolitanum, 4d. 

Free Bulbs.—18 fine single Tulips or 12 splendid 
Daffodils, or you may select other Bulbs to the value of 6d. 
from any item on this page. 


(10/- “B” Collection, containing double 
above quantities.) 
2/6 “C” Collection, Bulbs Indoors or Out. 
25 Snowdrops, 3d.; 12 Scillas, 4d.; 12 Violet Crocus 
Speciosus, 6d. ; 12 Chionodoxa, 4d. ; 12 mixed Daffodils, 4d. ; 
12 Tulips, 4d.; 6 Miniature Hyacinths, 6d. Free,—One 
large Hyacinth. f 
‘All these Bulbs will do well in soil or fibre in pots or 
bowls, or in the open ground. 
(5/- “D” Collection contains double 
quantities.) 
5/- “EE” Garden Collection for Beds & Borders. 
25 single Tulips, 8d.; 25 double Tulips, 8d.; 25 Daffodils, 8d. ; 
50 Orocuses, Is.; 50 Snowdrops, 6d. ; 25 Chionodoxa, 7d. 3 
12 Miniature Hyacinths, ls.; and 12 Autumn Crocus Free. 
(10/- “F” Collection contains double 
quantities.) 


5/- “G” Collection AUTUMN-FL. BULBS. 

4 giant Meadow Saffron, 1s. ; 6 spotted do., 6d. ; 50 violet 
Crocus speciosus, 1s. 9d.; 50 Sweet Lavender Crocus 
Zonatus, ls. 94. Free Bulbs.—50 Snowdrops. 

(10/- ““H” Collection contains double 
quantities. 


SOME BEAUTIFUL AUTUMN-FLOWERING 
BULBS tor immediate planting. 

The Iridescent Violet Crocus speciosus.— 
One of the most glorious of hardy flowers, far more beautiful 
than nine-tenths of the spring-flowering Crocuses. It is 
absolutely hardy, and when everything else in the garden is 
dying away it pushes up, quite undeterred by corisiderations 
of weather, its amazingly splendid flowers. The colour is 
glowing violet, shot and feathered with delicate art, 
and set off with a glittering iridescence exquisite 
beyond description. Strong bulbs, which will flower 
well this year and each succeeding year, 6d: doz.; 3s. 6d. 100; 
32s. 1,000. 

ASUPERB “SWEET LAVENDER” CROCUS 
(ZONATUS).—Crocus Sweet Lavender also flowers in 
the autumn, and is a worthy companion of the foregoing. 
The flowers are soft lavender-blue, exquisitely 
veined with violet, and blending to soft yellow in the 
throat. A poem of beauty. Specially fine bulbs, 6d. doz. ; 
3s. 6d. 100; 32s. 1,000. 


SOW THESE SEEDS NOW 


and you will have eatable crops in a, few weeks. 


Crimson Globe Beet, } 0z., 4d. ; 200s., 1d. 
Early Horn Carrot, 4d. 0. ; 1,000s., 1d. 
Cress, } lb., 6d. ; 1 0z., 1d. * 
Mustard, } lb., 6d.; 1 0z., 1d. 
All the Year Round Lettuce, 1,500s., ld. 
Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuce, 1,500 s., ld. 
Ailsa Craig Onion, | 0z., 5d.; 300s., 1d. 
Giant Rocea Onion, } 0z., 3d.; 500s., 1d. 
Spring Onions, 1 0z., 6d.; 1,000 s., 1d. 
Moss Curled Parsley, 1,000s., ld. 
Summer Spinach, } lb., 6d.; 4 0z., 1d. 
‘Winter Spinach, | lb., 4d.; 4 0z., 1d. 
Snowball Turnip, | 0z., 3d.; 2,000s., 1d. 
Orange Jelly Turnip, 1 0z., 3d. ; 2,0008., 1d. 
Order NOW. Or write fora complete List of Seeds 
for autumn sowing and Bulb Catalogue. 
Carriage.—_Seeds of 2s. 6d. value, post free; smaller 
lots, 1d. postage extra. ; 
Carriage.—Bulbs, 10s. value post free; smaller lots, 
3d. or 6d. extra. ’ xy 
Order or write NOW. 





“Lest you Forget.” 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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compost should be used. Free drainage is 
imperative, and, after repotting, the plants 
must be placed in a cool situation upon a 
bed of ashes or some similar material. 
Water rather sparingly just at first, and 
when root-action: begins let the supply be 
generous. 
Heating Apparatus. — During the week 
the water has been run off boilers, connec- 
tions and valves attended to, and. air- 
pipes and taps tested. Flues have been 
thoroughly cleaned, and after the pipes 
had been refilled a brisk heat was run 
through them in order to see that all was 
correct, It is much better to attend to 
such details at present than to wait until 
the approach of frost, and then to find 
that either the plumber or the hot-water 
engineer is needed, 
Vegetable garden.—Second-early Pota- 
toes have been lifted and stored, and the 
ground cleared and levelled for Cabbage 
plants, which will shortly be ready. <A 
further sowing of Spinach Beet has gone 
in; this completes the sowing of this most 
useful stand-by. Owing to circumstances 
the supply of vegetables has exceeded the 
demand, and any that cah be preserved, 
such as French Beans, ete., are picked at 
the proper stage for this purpose. Onions 
have been pulled and laid out to dry, and 
a last small supplementary sowing has 




























































































been made. Sown-out Onions now 
approaching maturity have had their 


necks bent over in order to hasten the 
ripening. More Celery has been tied up; 
chiefly red varieties, which will not be 
moulded up for some time, although it 
pays to keep the sticks regularly tied. 


Late - planted Vegetable Marrows now 
coming into good bearing are being 


assisted by watering when necessary, a 
little soot being scattered over the mounds 
before the water is applied. Haulm of 
spent Peas and Bean straw are removed as 
the lines become exhausted, the hoe being 
run through the soil when clearing is com- 


pleted. During the week a good deal of 
manure has been wheeled to’ vacant 
r ground. This necessary work has been 


hastened while the paths and breaks are 
firm and clean. Lettuces are yet being 
transplanted into cold frames, and Tur- 
nips and Carrots in a similar situation 
have been weeded and, in the case of the 
former, thinned. 


Fruit-houses.—Work now is of a routine 
character, and a sharp look out must be 





kept for wasps. Should they become 
troublesome at a later period it will be 
aH necessary to protect ripe and ripening 


; ae: fruit by stretching tiffany or gauze beé- 
tween the ventilators and the sides or tops 
of the houses, while the doors must, so far 
as possible, be kept closed. Trees in pots, 
from which the crop has been gathered, 
an be placed outside to ripen up the 
wood. Those which seem to require more 
room can shortly have a shift into larger 
pots, and those which are not so treated 
} ought to have some of the older compost 
hi removed from the top of the pot and 
. Sweet, fresh soil put in its place. Even 
when ripening is complete, watering must 
; be carefully looked to, the slightest dry- 
ness being fatal to the buds. Ripe Grapes 
are apt to shrivel if left too long on the 
Vines without shading, and if it is not 
desirable, for any reason, to shade, the 
bunches, if bottled, will keep much longer 
and in better condition in the fruit-room. 
A look round with the scissors from time 
to time prevents mischief from decaying 
berries, and as dust must be kept down no 
Sweeping is permissible. To prolong the 
season let late Peach-houses be fully 
. ventilated by night and day, the borders, 

of course, being watered when necessary. 

W. McGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Nasturtium seeds (J. Holden).—What you 
refer to as buds are evidently the seeds, and 
on what you 

green they 
are a good substitute for capers, for use with 
If you let 
them ripen and store them in a dry condition 
you can use them for raising fresh plants next 


the course to adopt. will depend 
want to do with them. Pickled 


boiled mutton and other meats. 


year, 


Passion-flower, 
If your plant has 
pruning will be required, 


back to good eyes, and any 
wood removed. There is 
over prune many 
Flowers included. 

growths and few flowers result. 


climbing plants, 


Growing for market (J. J. S.).—You will 
have many obstacles to overcome without ex- 
In addition to the experience, you 
must jbe near a town and grow only such 
things as are in demand and find a ready sale. 
In market growing the growing of a sufficient 
quantity to keep up a continual supply is all- 


perience, 


important. 


quite sure that 
duce locally, 
regards bulb 
cient space to grow enough bulbs—say, 
fodils—to keep 
bloom. 


and not in the open market. 


Six perennials for cut flower trade (J. H.). 
already possess Gaillardia 
é might invest in the follow- 
ing for the sake of variety and an extended 
Pyrethrums: 
Hamlet (pink) and James Kelway ae 
Ne Plus Ultra (blush). 


—Seeing that you 
and Coreopsis, you 
season of flowering :—Sinzle 
Double Pyrethrums: J, N. Twerdy (crimson 
Carl Vogt (white), and 
We regard these as indispensable in May and 
June. Other good things should 
Achillea ptarmica Perry’s White, 

latifolius The Pearl (white), 
lum magnificum (yellow), 
lata fil.-pl., Galega, Hartlandi (lilac and blue), 
Montbretia crocosmizflora (orange - red), 


Helenium grandicephalum striatum, Chrysan- 


themum. Leucanthemum King 
(white), Aster Amellus (violet), 
of Colwall (double, 
ericoides Desire (white flowers 
sprays). Border Carnations of a good strain 
might be raised from seeds, and are worth in- 
cluding. We have given you more than six, 
since that number would afford you no variety 
at any one time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cutting down Veronica (M. W oods).—The 
best time to. do this is towards the end of 
April or early in May, as the young shoots 
are pushed out quickly and the plant soon 
recovers from its mutilation. Your plants 
may, however, if you particularly wish it, 
be cut back after flowering, but when 
winter sets in, the shoots will be very soft and 
liable to be injured if the weather is severe. 
Such being the case, we should advise you to 
defer the cutting down till the time stated 


above. 
FRUIT. 

Nectarines cracking (Perplered).—You give 
us no idea as to the treatment of your trees, 
but we fear you have either allowed them to 
become dry at the roots as the fruits were 
approaching the ripening period or you have 
over-watered and overfed them. In the former 
case the lack of moisture just when most 
needed would cause the skins to harden, and 
then’ when water was applied, and, perhaps, 
copiously, the sudden flush of sap to the fruits 
would cause them to crack as yours have done. 
When watering is done enough moisture 
should always be given to reach the lower 
stratum of soil. occupied by the roots. In 
giving this opinion as to the failure, we are 
assuming that the border was properly .made 
in the first instance, and that plenty of mortar- 
rubble was incorporated with the soil in which 
the trees are growing and proper drainage 
given. It is also possible that the trees have 
been overcropped. 


American-blight on Apple-trees (The 
Towers).—The pieces of Apple-tree you send 
have been attacked by American-blight. As 
soon as the leaves are down remove all loose 
bark on stems and branches, and apply a 
mixture known and sold as Woburn wash, 
taking the greatest care to work it into every 
part where the insects have bred and have 
caused wounds and protuberances to appear 
and form on the bark. The soil, too, beneath 
the trees should be removed down to the roots, 
and then. spray the trees thoroughly. This 
wash contains caustic soda in addition to 
paraffin emulsion, and it can be purchased 
ready for dilution from any dealer in horti- 
cultural insecticides, etc. Next season be on 
the alert, and. should any stray insects ap- 
pear, which is not unlikely, destroy them by 
brushing them either with methylated spirit 
or undiluted paraffin. It is only by the exer- 
cise of perseverance and the application of the 
remedies mentioned that you can hope to | 
clean the trees. A friend of ours has found 
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pruning (T. A. Jenkins)— 
ample room to extend no 
but if the allotted 
space has been covered the plant may be cut 
exhausted or old 
a great tendency to 
Passion 
If cut back too hard, strong 


A small grower is at a great dis- 
advantage, and if you decide to make a start, 
we should advise you to do so only if you are 
you can dispose of your pro- 
As 
culture, you would not have suffi- 
Daf- 
up @ continuous supply of 


include 
Lathyrus 
Helenium pumi- 
Gysophila panicu- 


violet - blue), and _ Aster 








neat’s foot oil a good remedy. This being 
thick should be warmed and applied with s 
brush, and will smother the insects. You 
ought also to lift your trees in the autumn 
and root prune them, replanting in such a 
way that the roots, are brought near the sur- 
face. Before replanting you should put in 
some broken bricks to the depth of, say, 
9 inches, so as to provide good drainage. The 
trees will never do any good go long as the 
roots are growing in the cold, heayy soil to 
which you refer—in fact, the position is quite 
unsuited to the growth of fruit-trees. 


VEGETABLES. 


Tomatoes failing (M. 4. C.).—Your Tomatoes 
have been attacked by a fungus known ag 
Cladosporium fulvum, which, if not. checked 
when it first appears, quickly destroys the 
plants. Had you sprayed the plants either 
with sulphide of potassium or Bordeaux mix- 
ture when first you noticed the disease you 
would in all probability have saved them. 
They are now too far gone to do any good. 


Poultry manure (Miss Briscoe).—Poultry 
manure can be used generally in the garden 
for any crop. It is not specially suited for 
Peas—indeed, as a nitrogenous manure thi 
can hardly be said to be the best use to whic 
to put it, for Peas are, as leguminous plants, 
capable of obtaining their nitrogen from the 
air once vigorous growth has set in. But it 
cannot be improperly used for any crop pro- 
vided that the land is not exceedingly rich and 
that it is employed with discretion. If you 
have a Cabbage crop it would prove very effec- 
tive there. 


Tomatoes scalded (A Grower).—The yellow 
patch on your Tomato is due to scalding, 
which is caused when the fruits are in the 
morning damp with moisture because the 
house has been shut up close, and the sun 
scalds them before they are dry. Scalding, 
too, may be to a great extent caused by cut- 
ting away the foliage, as one often sees done, 
Rich food is often given in excess, and without 
foliage to absorb such food it is forced into the 
fruits, causing bad flavour, spot, and scalding. 
We do not denude other plants of their leaves 
in’ the same way’ that one often sees the 
Tomato treated, and it ig impossible to prevent 
the fruits being scalded when this severe cut- 
ting takes place. The smooth varieties scald 
much sooner than the corrugated kinds, the 
skin being probably more sensitive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. - 


Worms in frame (EF. N. Plumptree).—The 
best way is to get some fresh lime and make a 
solution of lime-water—say, a quart of lime to 
a gallon of water. Stir it well, and let it 
stand for a few hours until the water is quite 
clear, then pour off into a water-pot and apply 
it to the soil in the frame. This should be 
repeated two or three times. The lime-water 
will cause the worms to come to the surface, 
when they may be picked up and destroyed. 

Bottled Rhubarb (M. B. Bagshawe).—Cut the 
required quantity of stalks of Rhubarb into 
pieces about 1 inch long after they have been 
peeled (if young they will not require peeling), 
put them into wide-mouthed bottles with a little 
water in each, and place the bottles in a sauce- 
pan of cold water with a little hay between 
them; when the water boils, continue to boil 
for a quarter of an hour, cork the bottles 
quickly, take them out when cool, wax them 
over, and put by for use. : 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 









































Name of plant.—George Wharton.—Pritkly 
Poppy (Argemone mexicana). 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





R. H. ®atu, Ltp.,. Wisbech.—List of Choice 
Bulbs, Roses, etc. 

BARR AND Sons, King-street, Govent Garden, 
W.C.—Hyacinths, Tulips, Anemones, Gladioli, 
etc.; also Gold Medal Daffodils. 

JAMES CarTER AND Co., Raynes Park, London, 
S.W.—Wheat and Farm Seeds for Autumn — 
Sowing. 

BowunDArRy CnEmican Co., Cranmer-street, Liver- 
pool.—Weed-killers, Lawn Manure, Insecticides, 
etc. 


EDWARD WEBB AND Sons, Stourbridge.—Bulbs. _ 
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A flower show for the Prince of Wales’ 
Fund:—At Chard on Saturday last (August 
29th) a Patriotic Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Show was held in the Corn Exchange, in aid of 
the Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fund, 
when a sum of £40 was raised for it. The idea 
originated. from Messrs. Jarman and Co., who 
supplied all the blooms gratis. These had been 
grown for show purposes, but shows having 
been abandoned, it was thought well not to 
waste them, but to turn them to a good ac- 
count. Prize cards only were given in the — 
competitive classes as mementoes of the show, 
and there were over 160 entries. The whole of 
the produce was sold for the above Fund. 

uring the day twenty young ladies undertook 
to sell buttonholes (given by Messrs. Jarman 
and Co.) in the streets, the number sold being 
over 2,000, realising the splendid sum of 
£15 15s. Messrs. Jarman and Co. also gave a 
silver medal to the cottager winning. the 
greatest number of points. No doubt there are 
many who have a quantity of blooms to sell, 
which might be used to bring about an equally 
food result. 
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shrub with flowers and leaves reminding 
one of the dwarf Plumbago, long an in- 
habitant of our gardens. It is ‘a very 
interesting shrub, which will be welcome 


as soon as increased. From Miss Will- 
mott. 
Romneya trichocalyx.—This, in the pre- 


sence of the noble R. Coulteri, was planted 
without much faith in its chances of taking 
a good place in the flower garden. I am 
pleased to say it flowers well and con- 
tinuously, is dwarfer in habit than the 
older kind, and in Sussex, at least, proves 
hardy.—W. 

The white Watsonia hardy = (W. 
Ardernei). — Having long admired this 
most graceful plant, I never ventured to 
plant it, thinking it must have some 
winter care, and was pleased to see it in 
fine health at Warley Place, where it has 
proved hardy for some years. The soil is 
good and free. It is a choice plant to 
group with dwarf evergreens. Is there 
any form known besides the white one?— 
W. 

Dahlia Phoebus.—This is an ideal variety 
for the garden. The yellow, Cactus-shaped 
blooms are each about 5 inches across, 
full-centred, and clear in colour. On per- 
fectly rigid stems, the flowers are freely 
produced, and the plant is less than a yard 
high. This variety was figured in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED about three years back, 
although somehow there has been a diffi- 
culty in getting stock of it, and it is as yet 
scarce. Those who grow the variety speak 
highly of it.—H. § 

Helxine Solieroli.—‘‘ 5. H. J.’’ has done 
good service in drawing attention to the 


value of this carpeting plant for mild 
localities. As he remarks, ‘‘it is nearly, 


if not quite, hardy in the open.’’ I grew 
it here for several years in the open and 
in the rock garden, but it succumbed to an 
unusually trying winter. It is pleasing 
either when in or out of flower. Although 
I have lost it, I still think that a few ex- 
periments in planting it in different ex- 
posures would ultimately lead AS success, 
even in our Scottish gardens.—S. ARNOTT, 
Dumf ries. 


The Chimney Campanula (Campanula 
pyramidalis) in the open.—I have never 
found this suffer in the least in the open 
air, not even in severe winters. The only 
objection I have to it in the open border is 
that the flowers are so prone to suffer from 











them out afterwards as dot plants. The 
summer being wet and the situation low, 
the blooms damped off before opening and 


spoilt the appearance of the bed.— 
Oar Ce 

Violet Purple Robe.—A very richly- 
coloured dwarf plant resembling the 


purple Viola cornuta, but even handsomer, 
seen on the rock garden at’ Wisley. It 
was raised by Mr. Wallace at Colchester, 
and is a cross between V. gracilis and a 
form of V. calearata. It is an excellent 
plant for carpeting beds of Roses and for 
edgings. It flowers long and well eyen 
in such a dry summer as the past.—W. 

Arundo conspicua in Norfolk.— Mr. 
Allen sends us from Gunton a photograph 
of a noble group of Arundo conspicua, 
which does so well in the county of Nor- 
folk ‘as in so many other places. It 
pushes up its plumes in July there, and 
so we have the advantage of its beauty 
months before the Pampas throws up its 
spikes. The Pampas in that district does 
not show well until October. 

Begonia Weltoniensis for the flower 
garden.—Owing to the failure of a sow- 
ing of fibrous-rooted Begonias in the 
spring it became necessary to look out for 
a substitute. A- few + plants. of. B: 
Weltoniensis hitherto used for the green- 
house were put under contribution, and 
as the cuttings root as readily as Lobelia, 
no difficulty was experienced in making up 
the required number. Though the summer 
has been very dry the plants have done 
well, filling the beds nicely and appearing 
likely to maintain a display until frost 
intervenes. Other Begonias of a similar 
type might, perhaps, prove equally valu- 
able for outside work.—K. Bricit. 

Nasturtium Empress of India.—This is 
one of the very best dwarf kinds, the deep 
crimson flowers on the dark foliage being 
very telling. I remember this when first 
introduced (some thirty years ago). This, 
like most other kinds, is prone to revert, 
and constant rogueing is necessary. These 
dwarf kinds have much to recommend 
them for dry, sandy soils. I find it pays to 
give them a soaking of manure-water 
when they are well in bloom. ‘This pro- 
motes growth and length of blooming sea- 
son. On damp soil the plants make too 
much foliage.. Beauty of Malvern and 
Golden King are good companion sorts.—J. 
Crook. 





autumn yields an almost endless profusion 
of snow-white flowers of half-crown size. 
These at certain seasons appear in such 
numbers as almost to cover the compact 
bushes, thereby rendering it an object of 
beauty for a long time. Bushes of 23 feet 
high and as much through constitute as 
ornamental an object as one could desire, 
and for forming beds or planting in the 
larger rock garden this pretty Chinese 
Cinquefoil is well suited. Every branch 
and branchlet is terminated by the snow- 
white blossoms, these on short pedicels 
above the slightly hairy five-parted leaves 
providing a pretty picture. P. dahurica, 


more spare in habit, of taller growth, and 
bearing smaller pure white flowers, is 





closely allie Dead! a TS 

The cottage garden yellow Auricula.—It 
is curious how scarce this old-fashioned 
Auricula is in certain districts, while in 
others it is very plentiful. It is considered 
by some the typical Primula auricula, but 


whether or not, it is a charming plant, 
with its mealy leaves and yellow, sweet- 


scented flowers. I saw some fine patches 
‘of this old Auricula in a cottage garden 
the other day, and in spring I noticed in 
many gardens in and around Duns, in Ber- 
wickshire, this old plant was plentiful. 
Those of us who have known and loved 
flowers all our lives appreciated the old 
yellow Auricula in our earliest years, and 
it is pleasant -to see that there are at least 
some gardens in which it is still prized. 
Why does it fail with so many? Is it not 
through too much disturbance? Where it 
thrives it does not appear to require fre- 
quent division.—A. R. N. T. 

Gnothera x Arendsi.—A_ plant that 
blooms continuously is always welcome in 
the rock garden, more especially at this 
time of year when the majority of rock 
plants have finished flowering. ‘The above 
plant, said to be a hybrid between 
QGinothera speciosa and speciosa rosea, 
fulfils the above conditions in a high de- 
gree. A plant purchased in April, although 
a very small snippet when received, has 
now formed a nice bush about 9 inches 
high and is spreading rapidly. It has been 
in bloom since June, and at present shows 
no signs of stopping. The blooms are each 
aboutl inch to 1d inches across, of a deli- 
cate pink colour, heavily lined with pink, 
possessing also a white eye which adds to 
their attractiveness. The blooms are open 
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in the daytime. My plant is in limy loam, 
well drained, in full sun, and, as already 
indicated, appears perfectly happy. All 
who desire a beautiful plant and one 
which also flowers late should obtain this 
bybrid.—E. B. ANDERSON, Dublin. 

Abronia umbellata.—~This Californian 
flower I have often neglected or failed 
with. This year it is charming on a dry, 
raised bank falling over low wall; also in 
various other spots. It has the grace of 
an Indian alpine Primula and a delicate 
odour. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Gentiana Kurrow.—A handsome late- 
flowering Gentian. Many kinds now com- 
ing from various lands give us chances of 
growing more of them in the garden, and 
«mong them this, which does not seem so 
hard to cultivate as does the Bavarian 
Gentian, which is rarely seen with all its 
charms in a garden. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Eucryphia pinnatifolia.—Quite recently 
in the woodland part of the grounds at- 
tached to Ashtead Park, near Leather- 
head, I saw a magnificent example of this 
fine Chilian shrub in the hey-day of its 
beauty. The specimen in question was 
some 15 feet or so high and 8 feet or 9 feet 
through, buds and blossoms running into 
hundreds. Larger examples doubtless 
exist in favoured parts of the country, 
though none could boast of more perfect 
health than that under notice. The 
shapeliness of the tree indeed might lead 
some to imagine that pruning had been 
freely indulged in, and, apart from the 
statement of Mr. Hunt, the gardener, that 
it was not so, no trace of the influence of 
the knife could be found. Here in the 
midst of Surrey woodland, with sheltering 
trees and many shrub and other hardy 
plant groups around, this unique summer- 
flowering shrub was as near perfection as 
could be desired. The flowers are each 
2 inches to 8 inches across, the purity of 
the petals in striking contrast to the array 
of yellow anthers.—H. R. S. 

Buddileia variabilis Veitchiana. — This 
and Bb. vy. magnifica represent the pick of 
this handsome set of flowering shrubs. 
Both are excellent in their way and have 
well merited the first-class certificate given 
them by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Added to intrinsic flower beauty is that of 
imposing stature which, with profuseness 
of flowering, hardiness, and simple cul- 
tural requirements, render them .unique 
among the best flowering shrubs of to-day. 
A few weeks since amid the Surrey hills I 
came across several magnificent bushes of 
the typical species in the pride of their 
flowering. These ranged from 12 feet to 
15 feet through, the largest probably much 
more, and such splendour as they por- 
trayed is not easy to describe. It can only 
be equalled or surpassed when the varie- 
ties above named have attained to like 
proportions. That named at the head of 
this note has deep mauve-coloured flowers 
with orange-coloured throat, the variety 
magnifica being characterised by flowers 
of rich purple hue in each case produced 
in extended spicate racemes.—B. J. 

Two good white Phloxes.—All that Mr. 
Jenkins says on page 575 about the two 
Phloxes, Mrs. HB. H. Jenkins and Frau 
Antoine Buchner, I heartily agree with. I 
have grown Phlox Mrs. BH. H. Jenkins for 
quite a long time, and each year it has 
been consistently good. I lift and divide 
the plants at least once in two years, and 
the best results have been obtained from 
plants that have been lifted ‘and divided 
annually. Large two-year-old groups are 


are divided annually. At one of the recent 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society I was recounting my experiences of 
this plant to a well-known grower, saying 
what a good Phlox it was, and the only 
thing he could say was, ‘‘ Yes, it is a very 
good old Phlox.”? The flowers are pure white 
and very fragrant. I have grown Frau 
Antoine Buchner for three years. The 
flowers may possibly possess more sub- 
stance than those of the other variety 
above mentioned, and they make a beauti- 
ful head of blossoms of ideal form. ‘The 
dark stems may perhaps detract slightly 
from its value as a white sort. In every 
other respect the plant is superb.—D. LB. 
CRANE. 


Lonicera tragophylla.—Of the several 
new Honeysuckles introduced from China 
within the last fifteen years this has the 
largest flowers and is one of the most 
promising of the climbing kinds. Of 
vigorous habit, it forms long, twining 
branches, the flowers appearing at the 
ends of short shoots just above a pair of 
rounded leaves something after the 
manner of those of UL. Caprifolium. 
About a dozen flowers are borne in a 
cluster and each one is about 2} inches 











apt to impoverish the soil, though the 
plants are mulched and copious waterings 
of manure-water applied pretty frequently. 
The trusses of blossom I find are not so 
fine on two-year-old plants as on those that 


long, yellow at first and reddish as it 
advances in age. As is the case with 
several other climbing Honeysuckles, this 
species thrives better in some localities 
than in others. As a rule, moderately 
cool and moist atmospheric conditions ap- 
pear to be more satisfactory than a very 
hot and dry situation, for which reason 
we often find the various forms of L. 
Periclymenum giving much better results 
in the west of England and in Scotland 
than in the south and east of England, 
particularly when planted against walls 
and fences, for in such positions aphis 
often causes great trouble. L. tragophylla 
should be given good loamy soil, and. it 
may be increased by means of cuttings 
during summer. During its early life 
care should be taken that the branches do 
not become entangled, for once they be- 
come badly twisted it is almost impossible 
to separate them.—D. 

Antirrhinum Orange King.—This is one 
of the brightest I have met with. A group 
of this is 4s brilliant—especially when an 
afternoon sun shines on it—as the familiar 
Paul Crampel Pelargonium. Much care is 
needed to select to a decided tone of colour. 
Antirrhinums are readily raised from seed 
sown in late summer or autumn, and pro- 
tected during severe weather, and then 
planted permanently in the spring. They 
can, of course, be raised from seed sown 
indoors in January or February, and 
grown on until conditions favour their 
final planting in beds or borders. They 
appear to be taken up enthusiastically by 
many present-day gardeners and amateurs, 
and if the trade continue to give us new 
and attractive colours, with a dwarf habit 
of growth, they will retain their present 
popularity for some time, as in many 
instances they have come into competition 
with the old-time Zonal Pelargonium. 
Any particular favourite can be inereased 
from cuttings, which may be rooted in a 
cool frame at this season, but seedlings are 
always more vigorous. To keep them true, 
plants intended for seed should be encased 
in insect-proof material. Then one may de- 
pend on a reproduction of any given shade 
of colour. It would seem that this selected 
stock has been confused by some with 
another attractive selection named Bon- 
fire, or Apricot, but this is quite distinct. 
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THE GARDEN IN WAR TIME. 
[ V'othe Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. ] 


Srr,—This sad war is harming every- 
one, and gardeners by no means least. 
Gardening is to many a ‘ luxury,’’ and if 
real love of it is not present gardening is 
at once easily dispensed with. In the pre- 
sent time all economy exercised will be 
very plausible if it is only of the right 
kind; indeed, economy is urged again and 
again. ‘‘ Don’t spend money, for you 
know not how soon you may want it;” 
this and other sayings are going round, 
and many amateurs think that they ought 
not to be spending money on their gardens. 

sut this is a selfish and wrong method 
of economising, inasmuch as it only is sup- 
posed to benefit the amateur himself. I say 
this because he gets no real benefit from 
this economy, for he has bare earth and 
mantelshelves devoid of bulbs, and winter 
flowers to regale himself with if he does 
this. But he had better economise by not 
being extravagant in other things as well 
as gardening. If he cuts short half of his 
usual extravagance and wastefulness 
which so readily creep into gardening he 
will do well. 

Many are, at the time’ of writing, 
stopping off their jobbing or day gardeners, 
and not ordering any bulbs, or plants, or 
useful garden accessories in their idea to 
economise the ‘‘ pence,’’ but I erave a 
little space to explain this mistaken zeal. 

Jobbing gardeners have to live, and so 
have nurserymen and bulb growers, so 
surely your economy only throws these 
men out of work. You do not mean to be 
selfish and do wrong at this time when 
they need their wages more than any, for 
the sky in front of us is still more than 
murky, but it has been said that the 
amateur cannot help himself. ‘The gar- 
den must go, bulbs and plants must be 
done without for a season, it can’t be 
helped,’ that is what is said. Moreover, 
it will do the same harm if the amateur 
does his gardening work all himself. His 
day gardener was paid to do it before this 
war broke out, and’‘it is more necessary 
to him to do it now than then. 

When one thinks of the thousands of 
people in England who employ these 
jobbing gardeners perhaps one or two days 
a week, one cannot help shuddering at the 
prospect of these men being thrown out 
of work through the mistaken zeal of the 
amateur. What will become of them? As 
it is they may not have laid anything by. 
It will be said that they must get another 
sort of job, and we hope they will, but 
unless -they do not get very unskilled 
labour employment it is not likely their 
pay will exceed that of their gardening 
wage. Gardeners and their families must 
live, and as it is they are, many of them, 
poorly paid, so to decrease this must mean 
inevitable poverty and want. 

So may I close this letter with a brief 
appeal to all who employ gardeners. Do 
your utmost, I ask, to keep them on, or 
as many of them as you can, and if you 
have to dispense with some, do your 
utmost to get them some other feasible 
employment. We ourselves may not suffer 
in our home life if we cease to be ex- 
travagant in many little things, but those 
who, owing to a small wage, have been 
able to lay nothing by must suffer very. 
much unless more is done to keep them 
on at their present employments. 

I may point out that the same applies” 
to nurserymen and -bulbmen. If they 





Carter’s’Carmine King is another pleasant 
shade that gives fine long stems suitable 
for indoor decoration in vases. The orange- 
scarlet flowers of Orange King show up 
well under artificial light.—W. STRUGNELL. 


have no sale they, too, will suffer much, 
so I hope your, readers may give this their 
careful thought.—Yours, etc., 

H. T. Eis. 
Westwood, Ecclesall, Sheffield. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


’ 
THE PENTAPTERYGIUMS. 
Tus belongs to the Vaccinium family and 
is represented in gardens by two species, 
both native of the Himalaya. In a state 
of nature they are of a semi-epiphytic 
eharacter, for they are more frequently 
found growing upon the branches of high 
forest trees than upon the ground, 
although they often occur on rocks. Both 
species have been known for a consider- 
able time, although they are not common. 
It is possible to cultivate them out of doors 
against walls, but that may only be done 
in the mildest parts of the country. Else- 
where they must be grown in a sunny 


greenhouse which is kept moderately 
moist during spring and summer, and 
which is well ventilated. Good results 


may be obtained by planting them in peaty 
soil in well-drained pans or even in 
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ribs, and white in colour with transverse, 


wavy bars of red. Altogether it is a singu- | 
lar but showy plant. This has withstood | 
5 degs. or 6 degs. of frost, but it has not | 
been through a winter outside, having 
only been planted in April, 1914. 

P. SERPENS was figured in the Botanical 
Magazine in 1884 at t. 6,777. The first 
plant sent to this country was introduced | 
by Mr. Gammie from Darjeeling. Of more | 





elegant habit than the last-named, it is | 
also better furnished with branches. It is | 
easily distinguished, for its small, oval 


leaves scarcely exceed 1 inch in length, | 
whilst its searlet pendent flowers, barred 
with darker red, are borne singly from 
the leaf-axils, each flower being about 
1 inch long. It is said to be common in 
Sikkim and Bhotan at elevations between 





3,000 feet and 8,000 feet. D. 
5 | 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Eranthemum tuberculatum.—W. tuber-| 





culatum forms a little, freely-branched 
bush, the flowers, which are scattered | 





Pentapterygium rugosum. From a photograph at Nymans, Sussex. 


baskets, whilst they may also be planted 
out on a greenhouse stage. A peculiarity | 
possessed by both species is noticeable in | 
the large, flattened, woody rootstock, from | 
which the rather slender branches spring. 
In some instances this rootstock may be | 
nearly 2 feet across. Both kinds may be | 
increased from cuttings inserted in sandy | 
peat in a close frame during summer. 

P. RuGosuM, the subject of the accom- | 
panying illustration, is sometimes called | 
the Indian Whortleberry, and was first | 
brought to notice by Dr. Griffiths, the | 
botanist and traveller, but it was origin- | 
ally introduced by Thomas Lobb for 
Messrs. Veitch, and flowered for the 
first time in this country in 1866, when it 
was figured in the Botanical Magazine, 
t. 5,198. Its long, slender branches are | 
clothed with narrow, lance-shaped ever- | 
green leaves which are each 8 inches to | 
4 inches long and 4 inch to 3 inch wide. | 
The drooping flowers appear in small) 
clusters from the leaf-axils during late | 
spring or summer, Hach flower is cylindri- | 
cal, about 1 inch long, with prominent | 








| bushy plants, 


| it was introduced about fifty years ago. 


| men, 


| tion 


| Shoots from harsh winds. 


singly over the branches, being pure white, , 


each about an inch across, and in shape 


somewhat suggestive of a short-tubed Bou- | 


vardia Humboldti grandiflora. Neat little 
in pots from 4 inches to 
5 inches in diameter, will flower well, usu- 
ally in late summer and early autumn. Te 
is a native of New Caledonia, whence 
i 
needs the temperature of a stove. The 
specific name of tuberculatum is derived 
from the small tubercles with which the 
shoots are covered, and which give them 
the appearance of being studded with one 
of the scale insects.—K. R. W. 

Lilium Leichtlini.— This is one of the 
most graceful of all Lilies, but, unfor- 
tunately, it is not often seen in good con- 
dition. The bulbs are small and weak- 
looking, while the slender stems are 
sparely furnished with long, narrow leaves. 
The flowers, whose segments reflex after 


the manner of those of a Tiger Lily, are | 


in colour a kind of pale yellow or straw 
tint, spotted with chocolate. It is grown 
to some extent by the Japanese nursery- 





but the bulbs, from their fragile 
nature, do not stand the journey well. 
They start early into growth, hence out of 
doors they are rather liable to injury from 
late frosts. A peculiarity which militates 
against the successful culture of this 


| Species in pots is that the young shoots, 


after leaving the top of the bulb, fre- 
| quently travel for some little distance 


underground before coming to the surface. 
This peculiarity is also shared by Lilium 
neilgherrense. The most favourable posi- 
for this Lilium among dwarf 
shrubs, which will protect the slender 
It likes a well- 
from chalk.— 


1s 


drained 
Kon Fer. Ws 
Greenhouse Acacias in the open air.— 
In the south-west of England many beauti- 
ful sub-tropical flowering shrubs and trees 


sandy loam free 


| succeed in the open air, and amongst these 


the Acacias are particularly noteworthy on 
account of the brightness of their blossoms. 
In favourable seasons, such as the present 
has been, Acacia dealbata is at its best in 
mid-March or earlier, large trees 40 feet 
or more in height presenting a beautiful 
picture when in bloom, especially where 
backed by dark-foliaged evergreens. A. 
3aileyana generally flowers about Christ- 
mas. A. verticillata, of surprisingly quick 
growth, flowers a month or so later than 
A. dealbata, and is so smothered with its 
pale yellow flowers that no foliage is dis- 
cernible. A. longifolia is another hand- 
some species bearing bright yellow balls of 
flowers. A. armata, generally met with as 
a conservatory plant, is often to be seen in 
the open in Devon and Cornwall, and a 
bush about 6 feet high and of the same 
diameter is very handsome when in flower. 
A. Riceana, A. platyptera, A. ovata, and 
others are also to be seen in the south-west 


doing well in the open air.—WyYNDHAM 
FITZHERBERT. 
Coleuses—keeping old plants.—For vivid 


colouring few things excel the Coleuses. 
Many amateurs grow them in the greenhouse 
during the summer months, and think they 
can easily winter them, and propagate from 
cuttings in spring. Without wishing to 
“throw cold water” on such efforts, it ought, 
I think, to be pointed out that to winter 
Coleuses a heat above the ordinary is needed, 
and this the amateur with his mixed house of 
plants is not always able to ensure. Some- 
times I have observed in houses that Coleuses 
begin to die off in January and February, 
perhaps the most trying months for them. I, 
therefore, say to all concerned with the cul- 
ture of these beautiful foliage plants, try 
seed sowing in spring instead, giving them a4 
brisk heat in March and April. By this means 
plants will be obtained having much more 
vitality than those raised from cuttings taken 


from plants that have been kept over the 
winter.—TOWNSMAN. 
Hard-wooded plants.—Very often hard- 


wooded plants, like Azaleas and Heaths, suffer 
through insufficient moisture in the summer. 
In many instances it is not so much from 
neglect as from ignorance of the nature of 
the compost one has to deal with. When, 
however, it is borne in mind that peat is a 
very retentive compost, it will be appreciated 
that the watering which is sufficient for a 
soft-wooded plant like a Fuchsia is altogether 
inadequate for an Azalea. Fortunately, where 
plants have been stood out-of-doors this sum- 
mer the frequent rains have helped them, and 
they are in good condition in many places. 
The date for housing is a matter which can- 
not be definitely fixed, so much depending on 
the season, but arrangements ought to be in 
hand after about the first or second week in 
September, if one wishes to be on the safe 
side.—TOWNSMAN. 


Annuals for the greenhouse early 
spring.—Clarkia elegans flore-pleno 
well in pots in a cool-house. 


in 
flowers 
Browallia elata, 


flowers in winter. Sow now, and grow on in 
pots. Mignonette should be sown now_ for 


winter-flowering under glass, Rhodanthe fl.-pl. 


Prince Bismarck, Schizanthus Wisetonensis, 
and others make good flowering plants in 
spring in {77-inch pots. Gerbera Jamesoni 


hybrids are very easily grown from seed.— 
E. H. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cleth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post sree, Los. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C, 
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ROSES. 


—_— 


YELLOW ROSES. 

A NoTABLE feature in the development of 
the Rose during recent years is the won- 
derful advance that has been made with 
the yellow varieties. Not so very many 
years ago yellow Roses were but few, the 
only sorts in general cultivation being 
some of the true Teas and a few climbers 
of the Gloire de Dijon type. Now, how- 
ever, we find that there are many very fine 
yellow Roses in cultivation, and they 
seem to have taken a firm hold upon 
the popular fancy. Nor can we wonder 
that this is so when we see what glorious 
tints are found in the flowers of some 
varieties. Some of the varieties mentioned 
may be already well known to many 
readers, but I give these notes, which are 
the result of personal observation, for the 
benefit of those readers who may not be so 
fortunate. 

DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON I consider the 
best of all the dwarf yellow Roses. Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson have given us many fine 
Roses of various colours, but few that will 
be more creditable to them than this one. 
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Roses is the French Rose-grower, M. 
Pernet Ducher, the originator of such 
popular yellows as Mme. Ravary, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Le Progrés, Marquise de 
Sinety, Arthur R. Goodwin, Rayon d’Or, 
Sunburst, and 

SOUVENIR DE GUSTAVE PRATT, which pro- 
duces three or four good-sized flowers on a 
stem, each spray making a miniature 
bouquet. The half-open flowers are finely 
shaped, well pointed, and full, the large, 
outer petals falling gracefully away from 
the centre. Its growth is free and erect. I 
like this Rose better than Sunburst, the 
.pale sulphur-yellow tints of the former 
being quite as beautiful, and far more 
reliable, than the colours in Sunburst, 
which, although sometimes very intense, 
are variable. Of Pernet Ducher’s more 
recent introductions there are three 
yellows worthy of notice. First there is 

MME. CHAS. LUTAND, a fine H.T. sent out 
in 1912. This is a very vigorous, erect 
grower, with mahogany-coloured wood and 
dark, glossy, olive-green foliage. It pro- 
duces blooms of fine form — full and 
globular—of good size, and on firm stems. 
The deep chrome-yellow is more or less 





The petals are not very numerous, but they 
are large and thick, forming a long, very 
pointed bud. The open flowers are inclined 
to be loose, but they retain their colour 
and are very showy. The young buds are 
rich saffron yellow, heavily marked with 
bright crimson, and as the flowers expand 
the crimson gives place to coppery tints, 
the ground colour becoming paler, 
especially on the edges of the petals, which 
take on a beautiful pearly appearance. 
The habit of this Rose is sturdy, yet neat 
and branching. The wood is of a deep 
bronze tint and heavily spined. It flowers 
freely and possesses a_ delightful 
fragrance. 

Miss ALiceE pe Rotuscuinp is a Tea- 
scented Rose with a _ good branching 
habit, blooming freely and continuously. 
The colour is deep citron-yellow. In form 
it is very solid with a fine spiral centre, 
and slightly reflexing outer petals. Like 
many of the Teas, this Rose produces 
some of its finest blossoms in the autumn. 
A good yellow Tea of quite a different 
style is 

ALEXANDER Hitt Grey. It is free flower- 
ing, while the habit is vigorous and up- 
right. Unlike many of the Teas, which 
often send up one or more large shoots, out 
of all proportion to the rest of the plant, 
this variety makes a well-balanced, even 
bush. The shapely blooms are, for the 
most part, produced on nice long stems, 
and being of good substance they stand 
well when cut. Amateurs looking for a 
good, easily-cultivated Tea Rose, will do 
well to try this fine, all-round variety. 

MeELopy.—The popularity gained by this 
Hybrid Tea Rose in so short a time is won- 
derful, yet hardly to be wondered at. Its 
one great fault is its habit of growth, 
which, although not what one would call 
weakly, is not over vigorous. It is very 
free flowering, the exquisitely - formed, 
solid buds being borne on long, firm stems 
that are for the most part sent out almost 








horizontally. This is a somewhat 
troublesome habit, especially in rainy 
weather, when the blooms often get 


splashed: with mud. In colour the flower is 
very pleasing, the middle being deep 
saffron-yellow, with paler yellow on the 
outer petals. For cutting, it is one of the 
best, and it has been used in the decoration 
of many first-prize tables at the National 
Rose Society’s shows. Growers of Roses 
in pots must include this variety, which is 
one of the finest for the purpose. 
Prominent among raisers of the yellow 





heavily tinted with carmine and Rose, 
these tints being particularly bright in the 
young flowers. It is a seedling from 
Marquise de Sinety, and is a great advance 
on that fine Rose. In 1913 we were given 

CISsIg WASLEA, belonging to the new Per- 
nettiana class. It has a most vigorous, but 
free-branching, habit, and is ‘wonderfully 
free flowering. The large, leathery folia geis 
very glossy, and of dark, bronzy-green, the 
wood also dark and heavily spined, like 
most of the Pernettiana Roses. The large, 
full, and globular flowers are produced on 
long, upright stems. The deep, saffron- 
yellow colour is very attractive, especially 
in the younger blooms, the colour fading 
to sulphur-yellow as they expand. It is 
the result of a cross between Mme. 
Melanie Soupert and Rayon d’Or. In the 
same year Pernet Ducher sent out ~ 

Mrs. T. Hiias, a Rose that seems to 
have been overlooked by most growers, and 
also by the National Rose Society, which 
has not yet included it in its official cata- 
logue. The flowers are large and solid, of 
elongated cup shape, the buds long and 
pointed. The colour is chrome-yellow. The 
flowers are borne freely and continuously, 
always opening clean and well set up on 
the stem. Many of the blooms are quite up 
to exhibition standard. One of the finest 
yellows of recent years from a colour point 
of view is : 

HERZOGIN Marta ANTOINETTE, sent out by 
O. Jacobs in 1912. The flowers, which are 
very like those of Melody in form, are rich 
golden-yellow, with pure orange in the 
centre. The buds are delightful, and being 
very solid they are very lasting. The 
habit is more like that of the true Teas, 
although the raiser describes it as a H.T. 
The wood is rather slender, very branch- 
ing, and somewhat prostrate. 

Messrs. Soupert and Notting have given 
us a truly grand Rose in 

MaRie ADELAIDE, a seedling of Mme. J. W. 
Budde crossed with the Lyons Rose. The 
deep orange-yellow colouring is distinct, 
delightfully mottled, and veined with 
salmon-pink. The buds are long, with a 
finely-formed centre, and outward curving 
guard petals of the style of Lady Batter- 
sea. The habit and style of growth are 
Similar to those of the Lyon Rose, but more 
upright, the flowers on good stiff stems, In 
addition it has a delicious scent. 

Lapy HIL~tinepon in colour is unique. 
What a brilliant bed can be formed with 
this variety, the deep apricot-yellow being 
magnificent in the mass! The buds are of 
dainty form, fine for button-holes, or for 





table decoration. The growth is slender, 














































ance of blossoms all the season through, 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
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DISBUDDED OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


so popular with market growers within 
the last few years are those that yield 
medium-sized blossoms by a system of dis- 
budding that has much to commend it 
when the plants are grown for market. 
Naturally-grown undisbudded Chrysanthe- 
mums are still grown in considerable num- 
bers for making up into bunches of sprays, 
and these are much valued by many 
flower lovers. The soils that are best 
when disbudded are not numerous, but 
they embrace varieties that develop 
medium-sized flowers of the highest quality 
when properly cultivated. During the 
present season I have been paying atten- 
tion to a number of the better sorts that 
how promise very well. They were planted 
in borders specially prepared fox them to- 
wards the latter part of May. They did 
not seem to grow away so well in the 
early days as I_had hoped, but they are 
now quite satisfactory. Some of the 
plants were stopped in early July and a 
good many of these have made branching 
specimens each with eighteen to twenty 
shoots, each carrying a flower-bud. The 
buds appeared rather earlier than they 
would have done had they been left to de- 
velop naturally. The majority of the 
plants were left to “break” naturally, 
and for this reason the shoots are not so 
numerous, nor are the buds so early as in 
the case of plants that were stopped. The 
market men who grow the grand blooms 
that one sees in the florists’ shops from 
late August onwards retain crown-buds, 
and there is little doubt many of the 
plants are stopped quite early in the sum- 
mer in order to hasten the earlier develop- 
ment of these crown-buds. I have seen 
some hundreds of thousands of these early 
disbudded Chrysanthemums at their best 
and know only too well how easy it is to 
have the plants in flower earlier than the 
normal period by adopting a system of 
stopping the plants in the early summer 
and then retaining crown-buds. In my 
own case terminal buds have been de- 
veloping for the past two to three weeks, 


Each plant will have at least eight buds 


on as many shoots. In many instances 
the plants will’ develop any number be- 
tween fifteen and twenty blooms on each 
specimen. A few of the better disbudded 
early-flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums 
are Framfield Early White (good dis- 
budded or undisbudded), Almirante (bright 
chestnut), Cranford Pink, Cranford 
Yellow, Countess (white), Cranfordia 
(golden-yellow), Dolores (bronzy-terra- 
cotta), Juliet (rosy-red), Perle Chatil- 
lonoise (creamy-white, tinted pink), 
James Bannister (lemon-yellow and 
bronze), sport from the last-named, and 
Mrs. J. W. Scott (pure white). 
On An RR 


Chrysanthemum Mme. Desgranges. —in 
spite of the introduction of many earlier- 
flowering white Chrysanthemums, I have 
always continued to grow a considerable 
quantity of this old and tried variety. Occa- 
sionally 
bring the display of Mme. Desgranges to 2 
premature finish, but, as a rule, this Chrysan- 
themum, gives an excellent account of itself 
from mid-September until quite late in Octo- 
ber. Its floriferousness is beyond question, 
and as it turns in when others of the earlier. 
blooming kinds are rather past their best, its 
value is obvious. Of a good habit, a robust 
sTower, and with blooms of a very useful size, 
even when not disbudded, there is yet room 
among the ever-increasing numbers o autumn 
kurysanthemumy for Mme. Desgranges.— 

K. 


. 





but vigorous and erect, producing abund- 








THr Chrysanthemums that have become — 


an exceptionally early frost may — 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 


WATER GARDENS. 


\] . ’ 
LITHOSPERMUM PROSTRATUM. 
‘AmonG blue-flowered rock-garden plants 
the Lithospermum, as a dwarf-growing 
) under-shrub, is unique. It is only equalled, 
put never surpassed, in colour by some of 
the Gentians. It is admired by all who 
see it in good condition, and perhaps one 
| of the most frequently sought after of good 
\rock-garden plants. It is, unfortunately, 
‘not a success in all gardens, and, gener- 
‘ally speaking, abhorring clay and reten- 
tive, badly-drained soils, is usually far 
happier in light, sandy loams, or even 
‘those of a sandy, heath-like character. 
Occasionally, as at Westwick (Norfolk), 














Lithospermum prostratum tn 


the plant grows rampantly in the light, 
sandy soil which obtains there, spreading 
out into yard-wide verges, which, in turn, 
bear masses of the brilliant-blue flowers. 
How much of this success is due to soil | 
and how much to locality and its nearness 
to the sea is a moot point. ‘This much, | 
however, may be taken for granted—viz., 
that this plant is much happier in light 
than in heavy soils, and in those in parti- 
cular which are deficient of lime. There | 
is a fine variety of the plant known as | 





Heavenly Blue, which is quite distinct 
and of more conpact growth than the 
type. Propagation may be’ effeeted by | 


means of cuttings, of which, preferably, | 
young, unflowered shoots, secured with a 
heel, are the best. Joint-made cuttings, if 
prepared from youthful pieces, also root | 
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quite well. July and August are the best 
months for this, a cold-frame the best 
medium. EK. J. 





TULIPS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN. 
s3ULBOUS plants for the rock garden are 
numerous, but few are so much neglected 
as the dwarf species of Tulips: They 
should be planted not later than Novem- 
ber in sunny, sheltered corners in light 
soil, placing a little sand about the bulbs 
and covering them to about twice their 
depth with light earth. If time can be 
spared they may be occasionally lifted and 
rested for a few months and replanted in 
autumn, but many of them will thrive for 
years without this attention. 

Among suitable kinds for the rock gar- 
den are the following :— 


the rock garden at Friar Park, 


TuULIPA BATALINI, which grows from 
6 inches to 8 inches high and gives dainty 
little flowers of chrome yellow and soft 


| yellow. 


T’. BIFLORA MAJOR is said to be about 
8 inches high, but it grows rather higher 
with me. It is an early bloomer, one of 
the tirst, in fact, and has several creamy- 
white flowers on branching stems. Some 
of the forms are tinged with red on the 
exterior. 

TT. CLUSIANA is a little tender and should 


be deeply planted, say, from 6 inches to 


8 inches, among stones in a sheltered place. 
There, should it become established, it will 
produce its charming flowers, white with 
violet centre and red outer petals. 

tT. Gretar is a showy and effective 
Tulip with . prettily-blotched leaves and 
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large flowers, varying from brilliant 
scarlet to yellow, and with black spots in 
the centre. The scarlet variety is that 
generally supplied unless specially ordered, 
and is very fine. This Tulip grows about 


9 inches or 10 inches high. 
T. HAAGERI VAR? NITENSIS iS Now @ 


favourite with those who love these dwarf 
Tulips. Only 6 inches or so high, it is 
lovely, with its flowers of a bright orange- 
searlet decorated with the black centre, 
which adds a charm to so many Tulips. 
A very beautiful little Tulip with which, 
however, I have not been so fortunate as 
some, is 

TT. LINIFOLIA, from 6 inches to § inches 
high, with narrow leaves and _ shining 
scarlet flowers. In the starry-flowered 

TT. LOwNeEI, only some 4 inches or 
5 inches high, we have a little gem, the 
petals of a soft rose-pink set in three outer 
ones, which are of a pleasing green. A 
little clump of IT’. Lownei is quite a fea- 
ture in the rock garden. 

T, MONTANA has scarlet flowers with 
a star-shaped black centre. With me 
it is only some 4 inches or 5 inches high. 
One of the most charming and most satis- 
factory is 

T. PERSICA, inches or 4 inches high, 
and giving a plentiful supply of flowers 
which ere they expand are of a bright 
bronze, but, spread open to the sun, a 
brilliant yellow. In 

Tl’. PULCHELLA and its variety lycmonica 
we have two choice subjects for our rock 


OY 
v 


gardens. In April they afford us nice 
flowers, reminding us of those of the 
Crocus, but of. a crimson or rose colour 


with blue centre. The variety lycieonica 
is the rose-coloured one, but the hue of 
the other varies slightly from carmine to 
-armine-rose. A most beautiful dwarf 
Tulip is that called 

TT. SAXATILIS, of a soft rose colour, orna- 


mented with a fine yellow centre. This 
species is about § inches high. In 
TT. STELLATA We have a very lovely 


Tulip, and one which is only some 4 inches 
or 5 inches high. Its beautiful little 
flowers are soft yellow, shaded outside 
with rose. 

T,. UNDULATIFOLIA has pretty leaves and 
showy vermilion-searlet flowers. with dark 
centre. 

These charming Tulips will abundantly 
repay those who wish to add an uncom- 
mon charm to their rock gardens. 

Si As 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cattleya labiata.—Ior many years this 
was very scarce, but at the present time 
it can be procured for a moderate outlay. 
It was originally sent home to the late 
Mr. W. Cattley, of Barnet, about 1818, 
and flowered in November of that year. It 
proved to belong to a new genus, and it 
was dedicated by Lindley to Mr. Cattley 
under the name of Cattleya labiata. It 
has since been discovered in various parts 
of Brazil, and can be obtained in quantity. 
A typical form has large showy flowers, 
the sepals and petals bright rose, the lip 
which is frilled or waved, deep crimson- 
purple, and the throat marked with yellow. 
The variety alba is white, excepting the 
yellow throat of the labellum. Other so- 
called albino forms are obtainable, but 
their constitution is not so vigorous as that 
of the coloured varieties, which should be 
grown by every amateur. After flowering, 
the thick fleshy sheath should be watched 
or it- will decay and bring about the de- 
struction of the bulb. A little powdered 
charcoal or sulphur is the best remedy.— 
B. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Baked Onions and Tomatoes.—Put + Ib. 
of fresh Tomatoes into fast-boiling water 
for a few seconds, when the skin can be 
easily removed. Slice them. Buttera bak- 
ing dish and put a layer of Onions: (the 
Jarge Tripoli or other well-grown Onions 
now in most gardens, or Spanish Onions 
for choice), about 1 Ib. boiled first for 
twenty minutes, at the bottom of the dish: 
Now place the Tomatoes over them and 
the remainder of the Onions on the top. 
Cover the top with wheaten meal bread- 
crumbs, and put about 1 oz. of butter in 
small pieces over the crumbs. Bake for 
three-quarters of an hour in a hot oven. 

Cherry Kentish Red.—This season in 
Kent, especially in this part of the county 
(Hast Kent), there have been immense 
quantities of cooking Cherries, but, owing 
to their plentifulness, the fruits have been 
smaller than usual and so cheap that many 
have been wasted. I have seen them sold 
at one penny per pound in the poorer dis- 
tricts. Of course, the fruits were not 
fresh at that price, but excellent fruits 
could be obtained for double that amount. 
It is a difficult matter to distinguish the 
Kentish from the Flemish Red, as both 
come in at the same season and both are 
inclined to be acid. I cannot see much 
difference, but when quite fresh the 
Kentish Red is of a darker colour and 
when not heavily cropped is a little larger. 
I find both are grown under the name of 
Kentish Red in various parts of the 
country, and both are equally useful for 
cooking.—F. 











SOMB FRUIT SAUCES. 
ApaArRT from the health-giving properties 
of fruit, due to the potash salts, which 
have a purifying effect upon the blood, 
besides neutralising the richness of the 
fatty elements of food and making them 
absorbable, the vegetable (7.e., fruit) acids 
act as solvents to muscle fibre, and thus 
prove valuable aids to digestion. For 
these reasons the custom of serving fruit 
Sauces with meat -deserves every en- 
couragement, and the recipes below show 
to what extent the idea can be developed. 

APPLE Sauce I, (for roast pork, goose, 
and duck).—Peel and core 4 Ib. of cooking 
Apples, slice them thinly into an 
enamelled stewpan, add 1 oz. of sugar and 
half a teacupful of cold water.. Place the 
stewpan over a moderate fire until the 
Apples are cooked through and will mash 
easily. (The time cannot be definitely 
stated, because Apples vary so’ in the 
length of time they require to be cooked, 
but from three-quarters of an hour to an 
hour is a rough estimate.) Pass the fruit 
through a wire sieve, return the pulp to 
the stewpan, and stir in 3 0Z. of butter. 
Serve the sauce hot. 

AppLE Sauce II. (brown).—Take half 
a pint of well-flavoured stock and colour 
it brown with a lump of sugar burnt to 
caramel, or with a few drops of browning 
essence. Peel, core, and thinly slice } Jb. 
of cooking Apples, place them in the 
stock and let them boil fast for an 
hour. Stir them and mash them 
from time to time, and when they 
are smoothly mashed add a small dusting 
of cayenne pepper, unless the’ sauce is 
desired very pungent, in which case add 
half a saltspoonful of cayenne. Serve it 
hot. 

ORANGE Sauce I. (to be poured hot 
over wild duck, widgeon, and teal).—To 
half a pint of well-flavoured stock (free 
from grease and sediment) add the grated 
rind and juice of a Seville Orange (fail- 
ing Seville Oranges use the ordinary kind, 
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only choosing them as sour as possible), 
a small glass of sherry, and half a sgalt- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper. Let the sauce 
simmer for a few minutes, and pour it hot 
over the birds when serving them. 

ORANGE Sauce II. (to be served cold 
with wild water birds when plain gravy 
is served with them).—Place 2 oz. of Red 
Currant jelly into a basin and stand it in 
an outer vessel containing boiling water 
until the jelly has melted. Add the grated 
rind and juice of a Seville Orange, the 
juice of half a Lemon, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, half a saltspoonful of cayenne, 
and -a tablespoonful of wine. Mix the 
ingredients well and serve the sauce cold. 

Raisin Sauce.—Stone and wash } Ib. 
of Raisins, and boil them in half a pint 
of water for a quarter of an hour. Ina 
small stewpan mix 1 oz. of butter and 
1 oz. of flour, and stir them over the fire 
until they are nicely browned; add 4 oz. 
of Sweet Almonds blanched and shredded, 
the grated rind and juice of half a Lemon, 
a tablespoonful of vinegar, 1 0z. of sugar, 
a glass of red wine, a saltspoonful of salt, 
and half a saltspoonful of grated Nutmeg. 
Mix the ingredients smoothly together, 
and pour on gradually the boiling juice 
from the stewed Raisins. Stir the sauce 
until it is smoothly thickened, add the 
Raisins, allow the sauce to boil for one 
minute, and serve it hot.—Queen. 


FRUIT. 


OLD STRAWBERRY BEDS. 
ALTHOUGH occasionally one hears of Straw- 
berry plants remaining in bearing condition 
for several years, it is very seldom that 
they are worth retaining longer than three 
or four years at the most. By many 
people Strawberries are expected to keep 
on bearing for the time stated, and, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary as to the 
plants failing to prove remunerative after 
the second crop has been taken, these old 
plants are relied on still. To a certain 
extent, of course, it depends greatly upon 
the condition of the soil whether the plants 
will do well or not, and the soil must be 
good indeed which will enable it to be 
done. Wherever I have seen these old 
plants succeeding fairly well is where they 
have been grown on what I may term the 
lazy-bed system—that is, runners from the 
parent plant are allowed to remain—at 
least, a selection of the strongest, and 
which, on becoming established, may fruit 
fairly well. But this style of Strawberry- 
growing does not suit present-day gar- 
deners. As a rule, on most soils good 
fruit may be had for two years with little, 
if any other, manurial assistance beyond 
the preparation the ground received at the 
outset. After this time, however, support 
must be afforded if the plants are expected 
to produce good fruit, and this in plenty. 
It will have been observed in the case of 
these old plants that they become very 
much crowded up with crowns, each 
struggling for supremacy with the others, 
with the result that they are partially 
ousted from the soil. Fresh roots start 
from these crowns but very sparsely, un- 
less, however, manurial assistance is 
within their reach, when, of course, they 
go ahead and ripen up good crowns with 
strong trusses of bloom in embryo. This 
is in marked contrast to where no such 
support is afforded, for, lacking as they 
do fresh root force, they not only very 
quickly collapse upon a dry time occur- 
ring, but mildew also attacks them, and 
very few fruits. arrive at maturity, and 
what there are are of poor quality. Taking 
the above observations into consideration, 
the advisability of affording the plants 
such support as will enable them to form 
strong crowns during the seqson preceding 
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fruiting is obvious. It depends entirely 
upon the condition of the plants during 
the autumn whether they will fruit wel] 
or not, and: it behoves those who may haye 
such plants in hand to treat them so that 
the most may be secured from them. 
The runners, of course, will have been 


removed ere this, but, if not, there should) 
be no further delay, for runners not only | 


act as robbers of the parent plant, but de- 
prive it of that free exposure to light and 
circulation of air which are: so essential 
for their well-doing. The Strawberry be- 
ing a surface rooter, of course, any at- 
tempt at digging between the rows would 
end disastrously. Besides, a loose root- 
run is very inimical to its well-doing. 
Although this may be the case, a light 
pointing over will be found very advan- 
tageous, especially as the surface is 
trodden often very firmly during the pick- 
ing season. If the soil be allowed to re- 
main undisturbed, the plants are apt to 
suffer from the want of moisture, the soil 
being also apt to crack badly if of a clayey 
nature. For the above reason I therefore 
recommend that the surface be lightly 
pointed over, to be followed by a good 
dusting of soot, or, failing this, lime; but 
I prefer the soot. This not only acts asa 
stimulant, but assists in clearing the soil 
of slugs. 


mence their depredations. Not only soot, 
but a dressing of burned refuse will be 
found of marked advantage. A dressing 
of fresh soil is also beneficial, and where 
fresh soil is lacking, the old surfacing 
which is often removed from Vine borders 
would be very suitable. A dressing of this 
to the depth of an inch, taking care to 
pack it well around the base of the crowns, 
would prove of the utmost benefit and well 
repay for the trouble. There need not be 
any fear of the plants growing too strongly, 
and on those soils where Strawberries do 


not grow very freely and appear as if lack- 


ing support, a dressing of some good arti- 
ficial manure is of advantage, this pro- 
ducing a strong and healthy, yet fruitful, 
growth. My 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines.—Trees on walls 
are now inspected daily, when all fruits 
found to be ripe enough are carefully re- 
moved to the fruit-room to finish. Flat 
baskets with a good layer of wood-wool in 
the bottom are the most suitable things in 
which to place fruit that is easily damaged, 
as it is gathered. The shelves on which it 
is to be placed should also be lined with 
wood-wool to prevent the bases of the fruit 
being marked. 
require regular supplies of water at the 
roots, aS rain has not fallen in sufficient 
quantity to benefit the latter since March. 
The fruits of the latest varieties should 
now be exposed to the sun as much as 
possible, even going to the length of re- 
moving a half or a whole leaf here and 
there if necessary, which, in addition to 
securing more light, will also assist in the 
ripening of the wood. 

Melons now require more attention to 
cultural details than is the ease earlier in 
the season. Plants earrying fruits ap- 
proaching the ripening stage will need a 
minimum temperature of 70 degs. The 
plants require very careful watering, and 
stimulants must not be used so freely as 
hitherto; syringing must be discontinued, 
and the walls and paths in the house 
damped occasionally instead. When the 
fruits commence to ripen the supply of 
water must be decreased gradually. The 
atmosphere must also be kept quite dry, 


leaving the top ventilators open a little 


day and night. 








If these are not destroyed now | 
they lie among the crowns during winter 
and come out the next season to re-com- 


Later-ripening sorts still’ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PREMURI IN SHRUBBERY. 
To what advantage the giant Eremuri may 
be planted in the shrubbery and its ad- 
jacent parts is well shown in the accom- 
panying illustration reproduced from a 
photograph taken at Kew in the early | 





summer of the present year. The effect of 


: 
gardener or amateur, is the shelter the 


shrubs afford for the Eremuri during the 
spring months. It is quite well known, of 
course, that these plants when starting 
into growth early in the year are at times 
liable to be injured by late frosts, hence 
the value of some such protection as that 
shown, quite apart from the picture-making 
effects such associations give to the land- 








to 10 feet, or occasionally 11 feet, high, 
the last from 5 feet to 8 feet high. In the 
first-named the colour is palest pink or 
flesh, in that last named purest white, 
hence a Holly or something akin makes ¢ 
good foil. Their root-vigour, too, is pro- 
portionate to their imposing stature, as 
witness the rope-like thongs which, like 
the spokes of a cart-wheel, extend to 


Eremurus robustus among shrubs in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


4 thin natural grouping as opposed to over- 
crowding is so well shown in the figure 
that little need be said on that point, 
though attention might well be drawn to 
the foil of trees, which assists to 
mirror into greater life and beauty the 
subject portrayed. In ail these divections 
the illustration tells its own tale.. kh 

Another important lesson, equally ob- 
vious to the specialist if not to the ordinary 


‘ 





scape. Doubtless, similarly suitable posi- 


tions could be found in many gardens, and | 


by arranging the plants on the south- 
western side of shrub groups protecting 


them from the biting winds of spring which | 


are as dangerous and disfiguring as the 
frosts. Thenoblest of these Eremuri, as 
e.g., BH. robustus, H. r. Hlewesianus, and 
DB. himalaicus, grow, when established, a 





| 


several feet from the central crown. 
Hence, preparation of the soil might well 
extend to several feet, while spade or fork 
work should be dispensed with in the 
immediate vicinity of the plants. With 
such as Bungei (yellow), Shelford (bronzy 
yellow), Warei (salmon), and others, a less 
vigorous root-system prevails, with more 
stay-at-home and pliant root-fibres, hence 


great height, the first two being from 6 feet | for these soil preparation should be re- 
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stricted accordingly. Those like Shelford 
and Warei, possessing bronze and salmon 
shades, and which, starting later into 
growth, require less protection from frost, 
are seen to the best advantage with the 
sun upon them. ‘The best 

PLANTING SEASON for these Eremuri is 
September and October, and while all may 
be inserted 6 inches below the surface, it 
might be well to remark of such vigorous 
sorts as HE. robustus that the plants occa- 
sionally force themselves to the surface 
leaving a vacuum immediately below the 
crown. This upward movement is prob- 
ably as much due to the peculiar crown- 
upon-crown formation which goes on year 
after year as to great vigour, and is not 


very apparent unless the examples are of ! 


Eremurt in the gardens at Warley Place. 


exceptional strength or have been some 
years in position. When it occurs, lifting 
and replanting are the only remedy. 

BE. H. Jenxins. 





AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
SENEcIO CLIvVorUM. — This Groundsel, 
which I always think is coarse-looking, 
likes moisture, but it is evidently quite 
obliging in its habits, as, through not 
having a moist place available when I got 
it first, it was put into a dry border, where 
it has done fairly well. 
not reach more than 8 feet high. 

SILENE Scuarra.—This is often recom- 
mended as a hardy, 
for the rock ga 
to a flower border. It is in flower with 








| to seed too freely. 
late-flowering plant | this Evening Primrose I allowed it to seed 
rden or for a stone edging | and to’ sow itself, 
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me now and evidently will continue to 
bloom until frost comes. The colour is 
not quite to my liking, but I am so pleased 
to have it that I must overlook the slight 
tendency to magenta, which, to me at 
least, seems present in what are described 
as its ‘* purplish-rose flowers.’’ My plants 
were raised from seeds sown during last 
year, and they are flowering now very 
nicely. I can recommend this Silene to 
those who want a plant which will grow 
almost anywhere. 

PuHiox Mrs. E. H. Jenxins.—This fine 
Phlox was highly praised by a writer on 
page 676. There are some Phloxes with 
bigger flowers, but they do not make 
nearly such good. garden plants as the 
variety Mrs. E. H. Jenkins. I do not care 


(See page 621.) 


for a Phlox which has big flowers if the 
spike is not good and if the effect in a 
garden is poor. Some of the new Phloxes } 
are rough, and, while showy, are not good 
as single plants or in small groups in the 
border. Amateurs with small gardens 
want varieties which will look well as 
Single plants, and this is the case with 
Mrs. W. H. Jenkins. The flowers are pure 
white and of good substance. Altogether 
this is the best white garden Phlox that I 


| know. 
In dry soil it does | 


QONOTHERA JAMARCKIANA. — I would 
like to warn readers against allowing this 
When I first secured 


Last year I was from 
home when the seeds were ripening and 
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this season the self-sown Seedlings are 
scattered all over the garden. It is a 
striking plant in the evening when its 
large, soft yellow flowers are open. A 
plant 4 feet or even 6 feet high in bloom 
is not to be despised in the cool of the 
evening, though the following day it may 
look a bit dowdy when the blooms are| 
over. 

AN AMATEUR OF Harpy FLowenrs. 





















TRIAL OF TUFTED PANSIBS IN 
SCOTLAND. 
DurinG 1912-18 the Royal Horticultural 
Society made extensive trials of Tufted 
Pansies at Wisley, Surrey, and the Floral 
Committee of that Society made such 
awards to these plants as seemed desirable. 
A repetition of these trials in Scotland for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
characteristics of the various varieties 
shown in the south would be maintained 
in the north was made by Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Edinburgh, who, in addition to 
finding the major part of the plants, also 
secured plants from those who had contri- 
buted to the Wisley trials. 

Six plants of each variety were put out 
early in April, and, on the whole, made 
very satisfactory growth. Some old 
favourites, however, have not done so well | 
in the trials as might have been expected, — 
although in the ordinary nursery beds ad-— 
joining they appear in their usual good 
character. This would seem to show that 
to get a proper test a two years’ trial, such 
as that conducted at Wisley, is necessary. 

The examination of the varieties took 
place on August 7th, and the following 
awards were made, XXX indicating the 
highest quality and XX the next best :— 

White, XXX, Mina, Swan, Virgin White, 
Alexandra. 

White, XX, Countess of Hopetoun, Purity, 
Queen of Whites, Snowflake. 

Cream, sulphur, or primrose, XXX, Lady 
Knox, Margaret Wood, Primrose. 

Light yellow, XX, Ardwell Gem, Grievei. 

Deep yellow, XXX, Bute or Bute Yellow, 
Moseley. Perfection, Queen’s Park, Redbraes 
Yellow, Mrs. C. B. Douglas. 

Deep yellow, XX, Lord Elcho, Kingeup, Royal 
Sovereign, Sunshine, Lizzie Paul. ’ 

Light blue, XXX, W. H. Woodgate. 

Light blue, XX, Buxton Blue, Perdita. 

Blue, XXX, Dairymaid, Royal Scot. 

Blue, XX, John Young, Mrs. Maclean, Ralph. 


Mauve, Lilac, or Heliotrope, XXX, Bridal 
Orn, Mrs. Geo. Wood, Maggie Mott, Dum- 
ryan. 


Mauve, XX, Fred Williams, Kitty Bell, Mrs. 
Norris-Elye, Tottie. 

Purple and purple-violet, XXX, Archie Grant, 
Eminence, Jubilee. 

Purple and purple-violet, XX, Rosy Morn. 

Crimson, XXX, Arabella, Crimson King, J. B. 
Riding. 

Crimson, XX, Amy Barr. 

Rose or pink, XXX, Lady Clonbrook, Maid of 
Lorne, Tom Wilson. 

Rose or pink, XX, Mrs. J. H. Rowland. 

Edged, XXX, Jas. Pilling, Harry Bamber, 
Waverley, Agnes Kay, Annabel Lee, Gol. 
Plumer, Jessie. 

Edged, XX, Thos. Bell, Mrs. Chichester, The 
Mearns. 

Bronze, XX, Bronze Kintore. 

Violetta, XXX, Compacta alba, Lyric, Prin- 
cess May, Violetta, White Dot. 

Gracilis, XXX, Lutea, Purple Robe. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Annual Larkspurs.—Among annual 
flowers few are so useful as the Larkspurs. It 
is possible to have many colours, but the 
variety I have chiefly in mind is the tall and 
branching sort with dark-blue flowers. For 
years I had sown Larkspurs out-of-doors with 
but very moderate success, but during the 
present spring I treated them as half-hardy 
annuals, exactly as I did Stocks, Asters, Mari- 
golds, etc. When planting time came the 
pricked-off seedlings were dibbled out like 
Cabbages, and from the success which has fol- 
lowed this treatment in an exceptionally un- 
favourable season, further experiment will be 
made next year with this very desirable 
annual.—K. BRIGHT. 

. The Mallows (Lavatera).—Lavatera arborea 
is commonly called the Tree Mallow, of which 
there is a variegated variety. A fine decora- 
tive plant; a perennial. he annuals, 

trimestris (red and white), are very showy 
border plants several feet high, and useful as 





background plants. There is an old Mallow 
with curled foliage I_used to grow for dishing 
up fruit, to save the Vine leaves.—E. H. 
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f VEGETABLES. 

} 

‘gRPETUAL SPINACH, OR SPINACH 
\ BEET. 


\ (RepLy TO ‘ BENRHYD.’’) 
(AIS is an excellent and useful vegetable, 
hich can be had all the year‘round by 
vaking sowings at three different times— 
hie in April, one in July, and another in 
‘»ptember, devoting ground to it accord- 
'g to the demand. The Perpetual Spinach 
| ems to grow luxuriantly on any soil and 
all seasons of the year, and, being a 
oss feeder, the plants can take a 
od quantity of liquid or other manure. 
ften, in very hot, dry weather, 
und-leaved or summer Spinach is liable 
run early to seed; therefore, it produces 
‘it few leaves, and those of only second 
‘tality. The perpetual sort, on the con- 
‘ary, grows well in hot weather, and by 
-eding the plants freely with artificial 
“anure one is able to get from the spring 
‘\pril) sowing alone a good supply during 
-e summer and autumn. ‘The second 
wing must be made early in July, in 
“der to give the plants time to get well 
tablished before winter, and from these 
ye is able to have a good supply, in pro- 
ortion to the size of the piece of ground 
‘yoted to the crop. The September-sown 
t-comes in well in early spring. This 
djinach is exceedingly hardy, and often, 
hen the ordinary prickly-seeded winter 
pinach is killed, it survives the winter. 
Ground for this Spinach is either dug 
seply, or, better still, trenched, working 
to it at the same time plenty of rotten 
anure for the roots to feed upon. The 
ed may be sown broadcast upon the beds, 
* in rows, which afford a better oppor- 
nity for keeping the ground free from 
eeds, and, if need be, artificial manure 
in be sown between the rows, hoeing it 
deeply with a draw hoe. Bone-meal is 
1e of the best manures for Spinach; it 
sems to invigorate the plants in a very 
1ort time after being used. Liquid 
anure from the farmyard is, however, 
tite as good, only it requires to be oftener 
sed during the season. Two good dress- 
gs of bone-meal will carry a crop on for 
x months. The kinds best worth grow- 
g are the following :— 
WHITE-LEAF OR SpinacH BeEEtT.—The 
aves of this variety, when true, are 
imerous, broad, slightly undulated, and 
*a very light or yellowish-green colour. 
he leaf-stalks are somewhat larger than 
tose of the Beetroot, and are of a paler 
our than the blade of the leaf. 
SILVERY SPINACH OR SEAKALE BEET.—A 
ry fine kind, with large, broad leaves, 
hich are very much undulated, half-erect, 
id remarkable for the size of their stalks, 
‘ten 4 inches broad or more,’ and midribs. 
his variety has, when cooked, a very deli- 
te, acidulous taste. ‘The blade of the 
af may also be used. 
WHITE-CURLED Swiss SPINACH BEET.— 
his is almost as vigorous and productive 
yariety as the preceding one, with leaves 
{ually white, but crimpled and curled in 
remarkable manner. The stalks and 
id-ribs are not so broad as those of the 
receding kind, but they are of quite as 
sod quality. 


¢ 


Cucumbers.—Plants raised from seeds 
wn three weeks ago will now be ready 
rT planting on small mounds of soil over 
gentle hotbed. The plants should reach 
e top of the trellis by the end of October, 
1d for the present no fruits should be 
flowed to develop. 


‘When to cease pulling Rhubarb.—Some- 
‘nes Rhubarb is pulled for wine-making dur- 
‘g August, and the crop for next year is 
‘duced by the weakening of the crowns. If a 
od crop of early Rhubarb is wanted, pulling 
ould cease at the end of June or first week 
| July, and a top-dressing of manure Yiven, as 
‘aubarb is a gross feeder.—E. H. 


the | 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
SEPTEMBER 8TH, 1914. 
THe ordinary exhibition of the Society 
took place in due course, and from the 
spectacular point of view was of more 
than usual importance. Visitors, too, 
during the afternoon were fairly numer- 
ous. On the present occasion interest—in 
view of the competition for the Seventy- 
five Guinea Cory Challenge Cup—centred 
in the Dahlia, though hardy flowers gener- 
ally were well shown by leading growers. 
Sweet Peas from Edinburgh and Roses 
from Colchester were also very fine. 
Fruit exhibits were more than usually 
prominent, a table of these from the 
Wisley Gardens comprising 120 dishes of 
Apples and thirty-six Pears of fairly good 
quality. Pot-grown fruits from Messrs. 
Veitch were, as usual, of a high standard 
and left nothing to be desired. Orchids 


were in a minority so far as numbers were 
concerned, though several good novelties 


were on view. BHleven Dahlias received 
awards of merit, five hardy plant novel- 
ties, one Blackberry and two Orchids 
securing the same. distinction. One 
Orchid obtained a first-class certificate. 
GladiolimAmong hardy flowers, the 
table of these from Messrs. Kelway and 
Sons, Langport, stretching through the 
entire length of the hall, was, perhaps, 
the most extensive exhibit of the occasion, 
and displayed these things to great ad- 


vantage. The spikes, three to six in a 
jase, were of exceptional size and vigour, 


as though the long-continued heat of the 
year had favoured their fullest develop- 
ment. The display, indeed, was one of 
the finest we have seen, the boldness of 
the spikes being freely remarked: upon. 
Some of the finer sorts were Lord Alver- 


stone (rich crimson), award of merit; 
Kelway’s Masterpiece (a particularly 
large variety of ruby-crimson' shade); 


Golden Measure (certainly the king of the 
yellows); Lady Digby (yellow with crim- 
son markings); General Joffre (salmon 
and red); Delight (red with white throat) ; 
Blotch (a most conspicuous white flower 
heavily blotched crimson); Orby \(crim- 
son); and Marie Theresa (white). There 
were probably a hundred or more vases 
of the flowers, the hundreds of spikes con- 
stituting a most sumptuous display. 
Hardy flowers. — Miscellaneous  collec- 
tions of these were on every hand, that 
from Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., containing a most interest- 
ing and seasonable assortment. Mont- 
bretias, Colchicums, Phloxes, Kniphofias, 
Cyclamen, Lilies, and others. Of the 
Gladioli, which were an important fea- 
ture, the rich scarlet white-striped G. 
Princeps was conspicuous. Others of note 
included Blue Jay, La Luna (a showy 


flower of the Nanceanus set), America 
(one of the most popular), and Dawn (a 
fascinating variety in peach and 
crimson). Monarch (salmon and yellow) 
is one of the giants, and said to 
attain to 4 feet high. It was cer- 
tainly very handsome as shown. 


Groupings of Lilium speciosum were very 
showy and good, though an even greater 
attraction was a long trumpet Lily from 
India provisionally named L. sulphureum 
Baker’s var. The plant was 43 feet high, 
leaves very narrow and grassy looking, 
the stem minus the axillary bulbils of the 
type, the long-tubed flowers having the 
inner segments reflexing, pointed, and 
distinctly twisted. It is quite distinct. 
Kniphofias were very showy. 

Messrs. Piper, Bayswater and Barnes, 
displayed garden flowers as Dahlias, 
Aster amellus, the yellow-flowered Kni- 
phofia Ophir, -Liatris pycnostachya, and 
others: in season. Misses Hopkins, 
Shepperton, had a small exhibit of alpine 








plants on rockwork, with sueh as 
Hypericums, Sedum _ spectabile, and -S. 
pulchellum in flower. From Mr. A. Ll. 


Gwillim, Sidcup, Kent, came showy hardy 
flowers, Verbascums, Phloxes, Rudbeckias, 
Sunflowers, Kniphofias, and others. Quite 
one of the best things was Senecio 
tanghuticus, whose finely-cut foliage re- 
moves it altogether from the common 
places of ‘such plants. The flowers are 
yellow and small in size, and, arranged in 
branched panicles, are highly attractive. 
Flowers of a fine strain of Begonias were 
also on view. Messrs. T. S.. Ware, 
Limited, Feltham, had a display of 
Dahlias and a general collection of hardy 
flowers, the hybrid Pentstemons and 
Seabiosa caucasica of good mauve colour 
being important. Excellent Phloxes were 
shown in a group from Mr. W. Wells, 
junior, Merstham, some good varieties in- 
eluding Mme. A. Buckner (white), Eliza- 
beth Campbell (fine pink), Dr. Konigs- 
hofer (rich scarlet), Derviche (mauve- 
blue), and Arthur Rance (salmon, very 
large flower). 
Mr. G. Reuthe, 
alpines and Perennials, 
few flowering shrubs, Hypericum 
olympicum, with yellow flowers and 
glaucous foliage, scarlet Lobelias, and 
Desfontainea - spinosa being remarked 
among many things. A table of Antirr- 
hinums from Messrs. W.H. Simpson and 
Sons, Monument Road, Birmingham, did 
not reveal much of novelty or high 
quality, and in the cut state appeared 
rather unhappy, owing to the heat. On 
the floor Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, 
Middlesex, arranged a particularly good 
lot of hardy .flowers, having a great 
central group of Lilium Henryi which was 
effective in the extreme. Another charm- 


Keston, Kent, displayed 
together with a 


ing Lily. was L. Biondi, a new species 
from China. It is a_  graceful-habited 
plant of 4 feet high, having numerous 


linear leaves on the lower parts of the 
stems which bear eight or more brownish- 
orange flowers freely spotted with crim- 
son. Another particularly good plant was 
Aster amellus King George, the finest of 
its race to date. soth it and the Lily 
gained awards of merit. Other notable 
and good plants in Mr. Perry’s group were 
Armeria plantaginea gigantea, Erigeron 
speciosus roseus, Asclepias tuberosa (fine 
rich orange-scarlet heads of flowers), 
Dianthus Napoleon III (a brilliant mass, 
Senecio pulcher, and Heliopsis zinniefolia 
(a distinct and useful plant at this sea- 
son). Perennial Sunflowers and white 
Yverlasting Pea The Pearl were also of 
much merit; indeed, high cultural excel- 
lence characterised the whole of the ex- 


hibits. 
From Messrs. J. B. Grove and Son, 
Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham, came a 


pretty new hybrid Bellflower named Nor- 
man Grove. It is said to have resulted 
from a cross between ©. carpatica (white 
star) and C. Tommasiniana, though by 
evidence of such is by no means clea 

Showy hardy flowers, of which Pent. 
stemons, Phloxes, Scabiosa caucasica, 
Sunflowers, and Gladioli were the chief, 
were exhibited by Messrs. W. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, N. Pentstemon Magni- 
ficence, of brilliant red colour, was par- 
ticularly good and showy. Mr. G. W. 
Miller, Wisbech, displayed Montbretias, 
Kniphofias, and Secabiosa caucasica alba 
among many others. From Messrs. R. 
Veitch and Sons, Exeter, came several 
varieties of Belladonna Lilies, of which 
those named A. b. speciosa purpurea and 
A. b. maximus were the best. Nerine 
Coral (Fothergilli x. Bowdeni pallida) is 
of pale salmon-pink colour, very large and 
handsome. St. Brigid Anemones, in good 
form, from a late spring planting were 
shown by Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co., 
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Grasshill, Ireland, blue, violet, and pink 
shades prevailing. 

Sweet Peas.—The only exhibit of these 
was a table from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Edinburgh, who showed flowers of excep- 
tional quality for so late a date and so 
trying a season. Several dozens of varie- 
ties were on view, the amply-filled vases 
creating quite a feature. Among those 
worthy of special note were Melba, Jean 
Ireland, Dobbie’s Thomas Stevenson, 
Mark’s Tey, King White, Royal Purple, 
Blue Picotee, Flora Norton Spencer, Mrs. 
Heslington, and Edrom Beauty, all of 
which were of high quality. J 

Clematis. — Opposite the entrance, 
arranged in circular basket groups, Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a collection 
of well-flowered plants of these in pots, 
where they made a goodly show. Many 
of the leading sorts were employed, the 
flowers being of rich colour and good 
quality. Of Lady Northcliffe some three 
groups were arranged, the clear, rich, 
violet-blue showing above all else. Henryi 
(white), Ville de Lyon (red), Jackmani 
(rubra), Mrs. George Jackman (one of the 
best whites), and Lady Caroline Neville 
(mauve), one of the oldest varieties, were 
among the large-flowered sorts. In addi- 
tion to these there were hybrids of 
Viticella and flammula, while one or two 
examples of C. coccinea were also re- 
marked. The same exhibitor showed 
Celosia pyramidalis in several shades of 
colour. 

Roses.—Only one exhibitor, Messrs. 
Lb. R. Cant and Co., Colchester, came with 
these. The flowers were good though less 
fine than we should have expected from the 
district. Irish Elegance, Sunburst, Juliet, 
Lady Hillingdon, Rayon d’Or, W. QR. 
Smith (blush, very fine), Duchess of 
Wellington (yellow), the pretty Gottfried 
Keller, Frau Karl Druschki (very fine), 
and Mme. Abel Chatenay were among the 
best sorts. All the flowers were arranged 
in bold vases or stands and stood fairly 
well, despite the heat of the day. 

Ferns.—Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Hdmonton, had this department to them- 
selves and staged a particularly fine lot 
of things. Very conspicuous were excel- 
lent examples of Nephrolepis Willmotte, 
whose mossy tufts are very remarkable. 
Adiantum Veitchi, Selaginella cxsia, S. ce. 
arborea with blue-green fronds, Davallia 
Veitchi, the very striking Asplenium 
marginatum, Polypodium irioides pendu- 
lum grandiceps, a striking plant with 
heavily - tasselled fronds, Gymnogramma 
schizophylla gloriosa, and Adiantum 
cardiochlena were among the more dis- 
tinct in an admirable lot. Several varie- 
ties of shrubby Veronicas were also shown 
in flower. 

Grasses.—In view of the lecture by Mr. 
James MacDonald, Harpenden, Herts, on 
lawns, this gentleman showed an interest- 
ing series of Grasses cultivated in pots, 
together with Grass grown upon prepared 
fibre, which is always attractive. The 
cultivated Grasses were very numerously 
represented, and, being largely in flower 
and named, were an instruction also. A 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal was awarded 
this unusual group. 

Dahlias.—The Dahlia show held in con- 
junction with the meeting brought together 
several of the large trade exhibitors. The 
centre. of attraction was the’ seventy-five 
guinea challenge cup offered by Mr. 
Reginald Cory for ‘‘a group of decorative 
garden Dahlias’’ arranged on _ twenty- 
five run of 3 feet tabling. The class was 
open and five trade exhibitors competed, 
the trophy going to Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, for an effective grouping 
of the flowers. Representatives of single, 








Pompon, Cactus, Pzeony-flowered, decora- 
tive, Collarette, and the new “star’’ 
Dahlias all found place with that degree 
of lightness which is consistent with good 
taste. Varieties that had received com- 
mendation in the 1918 trials at Cardiff 
only were permitted to be shown, hence 
all might be regarded as valuable from the 
decorative standpoint. The other exhibi- 
tors were Messrs. J. Walker, Thame; 
Keynes, Williams and Co., Salisbury; Mr. 
J. Emberson, Walthamstow; and Carter 
Page and Co., London Wall, E.C. The 
last-named firm had a further bank of 
flowers in which many of the Pmony- 
flowered sorts were well shown. For 
these a silver Flora medal was awarded. 
In the amateur section only one exhibi- 
tor, Rev. A. Bridge, Worth Rectory, Three 
sridges, came to the front and received the 
first prize, a silver cup. The conditions 
were the same in each class, the space in 
the amateurs’ division being reduced. Mr. 
Reginald Cory, the donor of the challenge 
cup, had a fine lot of seedling Dahlias, 
chiefly of the Collarette and decorative 
sorts. Some striped and edged flowers 
were very .distinct and effective, and of 
these doubtless more will be heard anon. 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons had a fine lot 
of their new varieties Crawley Star and 
White Star, while from Mr. J. B. Riding, 
Chingford, came a table of Collarette, 
Cactus, Pwony-flowered, and ‘others, the 
Whole constituting a fine display. For 
these a silver Flora medal was awarded. 


Orchids.—The finest Orchid novelty of 
thesoccasion was Cattleya Sybil var. Lord 
Kitchener, a hybrid between ©. aurea and 
©. iridescens. The golden-salmon suffused 
sepalsand crimson and golden lips consti- 
tuted a great attraction. It came froin 
Messrs. Hassell and Co., Southgate, N., 
who, in addition to parents of this fine 
hybrid, showed Cattleyas Hardyana and 
Tris. Messrs. E. H. Davidson and Co., 
Twyford, had Cattleya iridescens aurifera 
(award of merit), C. Harrisoni alba, and 
others. From Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, came Cattleya Thurgoodiana, 
C. Forbesi, Lelia longipes alba, and 
Vanda cerulea. Messrs. J. and A. 
McBean, Cooksbridge, received an award 
of merit for Lelia-Cattleya Hyome 
McBean’s variety, which is characterised 
by golden sepals and crimson gold-veined 
lips. Cattleya Brenda, a fine white, was 
superb. Mr. R. G. Thwaites, Streatham 
Hill,contributed Cattleyas, Odontioda S, and 
Odontoglossums. Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., Haywards Heath, had the rich 
brownish - crimson - flowered Odontioda 
Brewi, Brasso-Cattleya Maroni,- B. C. 
Maronize, and the white-flowered Odonto- 
glossum Armanvillierensis Xanthotes 
among others. Messrs. Sander and Sons, 
St. Albans, had the fine Cypripedium 
Franconia superba, Odontoglossum grande, 
Zygopetalum Pramiana, Cattleya aurea, 
and Bulbophyllum grandiflorum among 
others in an interesting lot. Mr. H. T. 
Pitt had a good example of Celogyne 
pandurata with Cypripediums and Odonto- 
glossums. 


Fruit.—The collection of Apples and 
Pears from the Wisley gardens of the 
Society occupied a full table and consisted 
of 120 varieties of Apples and thirty-six of 
Pears. The Apples were of medium size, 
and, coming from a light and dry soil in 
a hot season without watering or artificial 
aid of any kind, showed what is possible 
in extreme cases. Some good sorts were 
Charles Ross, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Sum- 
mer Golden Pippin, Waltham Abbey Seed- 
ling, Norfolk Beauty, Beauty of Bath, 
and Irish Peach, and of Pears, ‘Pitmaston 
Duchess, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Duron- 
deau, Marie Benoist, Conference, Marie 
Louise d’Uccle, Beurré d’Amanlis, Beurré 
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Hardy, and Marguerite Marillat. Megs; 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelse 
contributed pot-grown fruit-trees beariy 
excellent crops. Of Plums we remark« 
Jefferson, Late Transparent Gage, Goe 
Golden Drop, Coe’s Violet, and Rej; 
Claude du Comte Hathem; of Pear 


























Souvenir du Congrés, ‘Triomphe {¢ 
Vienne, Glou Morceau, Margueri 





Marillat, Louise Bonne of Jersey, ar 
Williams’ Bon Chretien. Apples were r 
presented by Peasgood’s Nonsueh ar 
Alexander. There were also a few Figs j 
pots, the whole making a welcome ap 
valuable exhibit. . 

A complete list of certificated plants an 
medals awarded will appear in our ne: 
issue. 














LAW AND CUSTOM. : 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Gardener’s wages (J. Guest)—The en 
Lloyer is not entitled to stop your wage 
The liability to pay them goes on unt 
your services have been properly terni 
nated by notice. You can recover in th 
County Court.—BARRISTER. 


Married couple in situation (7. W.)_- 
If you were-to be paid weekly and on | 
monthly basis, or the other way about, i 
would be quite in order for your employe 
to give you a month’s notice at any tim 
unless he had agreed that such notie 
should only be given so as to expire at th 
end of a full month of service. 
BARRISTER. A =" 


Lighting fire in garden (LZ. G. W.).- 
There is no law on this subject, except th 
general rule of law that you must not « 
anything which will be in the nature of: 
nuisance to anybody else or in any wa: 
dangerous. If the police authoritie 
object to your lighting a fire in you 
garden near to a public road it i 
probably on the ground of the fire being ; 
nuisance, and if that is so you will be wel 
advised to discontinue it.—BARRISTER. 








BEES. 


ae 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Bee for name (Becgec).—The specimens 
of bees received were crushed almost be 
yond recognition, but appear to be a smal 
species of the bumble-bee, of which there 
are many distinct varieties. In the course 
of a month from the date of your letter 
the bees will, if left alone, probably cease 
to give you trouble, and it is most unlikely 
that they will nest again in the same 
place, the stock not continuing from year 
to year as in the case of the honey-bee. 
To check sooner, one plan is to note the 
place of entry to the nest and to stop it 
up securely during the night when the 
bees are all within. If this cannot be done 
and circumstances permit, soak an old 
sponge or a piece of blanket in paraffin 
and fix as close to the nest entrance, but a 
little below it, as possible and light about 
sunset, when the bees will rush into the 
flame and be burnt. If the nest can be 
reached and a rag soaked in cyanide of 
potassium—a deadly poison which needs 
careful handling—be placed therein, the 
bees will be quickly destroyed.—J. T. B. 


The honey-bee is more or less under 4 
cloud at present, owing to the prevalence 
of disease. Can it, however, be estab- 
lished that it attacks any kind of sound 
fruit? If so, some opinions must be re- 
considered, as many people hold that the 
honey-bee is wholly beneficial, and it is to 
be hoped that the remarks of your corre: 
spondent on page 507 can be only applied 
to the Apricot.—C. H. Howss. a 
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H THE WEEK’S WORK. 
; pi eae 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
,Loam digging.—If a gardener is to be 
_ceessful in the cultivation of plants and 
vuits he must be provided with proper 
‘aterials with which to grow them. Fore- 
yst of these is loam, which should always 
the best procurable. The present is a 
od time in which to dig, cart, and stack 
‘in ridges, some 6 feet to 12 feet wide, 
id the same in height, as not only can the 

rting be more expeditiously carried out 
ow, but the loam itself can be stacked 
\hile dry, in which condition it will re- 
ain, and the fibres will be preserved if 
e turves are laid on the ridge so that 
jin is shed off. 

Pot Strawbherries.—The earliest potted 
ants now haying filled their pots with 
wots may with safety be given weak 
-anure-water once daily until the crowns 
rye become fully developed. Weeds and 
‘inners must be assiduously kept under and 
‘ie pots turned round at frequent intervals 
+, prevent the roots pushing through the 
tock holes and becoming attached to the 
od of ashes on which they stand. Later- 
;abted plants now rooting freely need 
reful attention in the way of watering, 
3 if once the balls are allowed to get 
ey and shrink from the sides of the pots 
| is useless to attempt moistening the soil 
‘roperly afterwards. With plants in 
‘igorous health and the compost good and 
ound, plain water suffices for their needs 
atil the pots are well filled with roots. 
fter this a weak stimulant will serve to 
‘eyelop their crowns fully. In the event 
‘f a spell of wet weather setting in the 
ants will be placed upon boards laid 
‘pon each side of footpaths running east 
nd west. 
'Melons.—Every advantage must now be 
aiken of the fine, warm weather to hasten 
1e development of recently-set and swell- 
ig fruits by closing early and creating a 
‘umid atmosphere at once by the usual 
reans of damping and syringing. With 
ae exception of bottom-heat, which should 
e kept steady at 85 degs., but little fire- 
eat will be required, unless wet and 
‘hilly weather sets in, when sufficient to 
Jaintain a day temperature of 75 degs. is 


| 
, 
| 
i 


ecessary. Watering now needs eareful 
ttention as moisture evaporates less 


uickly at this time of year, and to avoid 
‘anker care must be exercised not to wet 
he stems needlessly. Quick-lime or 
owdered charcoal, if applied when the 
isease is in the initial stage, is generally 
he means of checking its further progress. 
‘oung growths are kept stopped at the 
rst leaf. and, as far as possible, the main 
saves, which are so essential to the finish- 
ng of a crop, are kept in a healthy condi- 
‘jon. For fruits which will shortly be 
‘tarting to colour a warm, dry atmo- 
‘phere will be maintained with the admis- 
ion of as much air as is allowable during 
he forenoon and a chink kept on at night. 
\ regular bottom-heat is always main- 
ained until the finishing of the crop is 
‘omplete. 

Melons in pits.—The last crop of fruit in 
hese structures, now fast approaching 
naturity, requires careful handling, other- 
vise the flavour will be poor. Just suffi- 
‘ient water must be applied to the roots 
low to prevent flagging of the foliage and 
snsure full development and the finishing 
pf the fruits and no more, while syring- 
“ng will be dispensed with, as the moisture 
riven off by the beds will furnish the neces- 
sary degree of humidity. While the hot 
‘weather lasts air is admitted freely during 
che morning, and should it continue this 
sourse of treatment will be adhered to 
intil the last fruit is ripe. 


| 
: 
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Outdoor Figs.—These are now beginning 
to ripen fast, and blackbirds, which are 
very fond of them, have to be rigorously 
excluded, otherwise they would devour 
them as fast as they soften. To ensure 
high flavour the fruit must be subjected to 
full sunlight, to which end young wood and 
leaves must where necessary be tied for 
the time being out of the way. The fruits 
are best gathered before they become so 
ripe as to be difficult to handle, and in this 
condition they will, if required, keep sound 
for several days in the fruit store. As 
soon as the trees are clear of fruit they 
will be looked over, when useless or sur- 
plus growths will be cut out to enable that 
retained to become the more fully ripened. 
From the middle of the present and dur- 
ing the following month is an excellent 
time for dealing with unfruitful trees 
when such condition arises through the 
roots haying passed through the limit set 
them, in the form of a ramp of lime or 
brick rubbish, into the soil beyond, which 
is ofttimes a border frequently dressed 
with manure for the cultivation of veget- 
ables. In such eases the lime rubbish 
should be dug out and the roots cut back 
to the face of the exposed ball. In 
ordinary cases this method of treatment 
suffices, but when the roots are very much 
out of hand and more drastic treatment is 
necessary, then the matter is best deferred 
to a later period. 

Fruit gathering.—This now absorbs 
much time and attention, as not only do 
wall trees need a daily look over, but some 
varieties of Pears and many of Apples 
have to be gathered. The clearing of 
ordinary sized garden trees of fruits is 
not a long nor laborious operation, but it 
is otherwise with large standards, as not 
only is there a good deal of ladder work 
attached to the gathering, but it takes a 
considerable amount of time to gather the 
fruit when the trees are heavily laden, as 
is the case this year. Care must be exer- 
cised in the gathering, especially with 
Pears, as bruised fruit never keeps any 
length of time. The same care should be 
observed in the storing, and the fruits 
ought always to be placed on the shelves 
by hand and not tipped out of the gather- 
ing baskets. All fruit that will keep 
should, under existing conditions, be care- 
fully husbanded, and in the case of Pears 
that will not keep for any length of time 
the surplus should be bottled. For this 
purpose they require to be used just before 
the flesh softens. In this condition most 
of the early kinds of Pears can be used for 
stewing, which is also an excellent way 
of utilising windfalls. Surplus Plums and 
Damsons should also be bottled or other- 
wise made into jam for winter and spring 
use, and the former method is prefer- 
able in view of the present price of 
sugar, if a good supply of the bottles is at 
hand. Windfall Apples should also be 
utilised in some way or other, and a good 
method of dealing with fruits which are 
not worth storing is to convert them into 
jam or jelly. Blackberries, which are very 
abundant this season in the hedgerows, 
should also be gathered and _ preserved. 
An excellent jelly can be made from the 
latter, especially if a few Apples are added 
and boiled up with them. 

Spring-sown Onions.—In spite of the 
heat and drought these have continued 
growing beyond the usual time, and the 
tops only now begin to give indication that 
maturation of the bulbs has set in. As 
soon as the tops ripen off generally the 
bulbs will be pulled up and laid out in the 
full sun to finish. The whole will be 
turned every few days, and when 
thoroughly dry and ripe they will be laid 
out thinly in the root store. They will 
then be bunched as opportunity offers and 
hung on ropes stretched under the roof. 
In this way they keep sounder and for a 
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longer period than when laid out on a 
floor or shelves. In many instances the 
plot of ground on which the Onions have 
been grown is utilised for the planting of 
Cabbages to come in for spring cutting, a 
purpose which usually gives good results, 
as there is generally a_ sufficiency of 
manure remaining in the soil to serve for 
their requirements. Aaa 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Chrysanthemums.—In the case of the 
large-flowering varieties all disbudding is 
now finished. The plants are afforded a 
little artificial manure about every ten 
days, sprinkling it on the surface of the 
soil. A few of the very early varieties 
that are showing colour will be housed at 
once. Bush plants grown for use as de- 
corative plants or for supplying blooms for 
cutting should have the shoots staked well 
out, so that each may be exposed to the 
sunshine, and for the same reason the 
plants should be arranged together some- 
what thinly. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations.—The 
flower-buds on the earliest plants that are 
grown for flowering in winter are in a 
forward condition and the plants have 
been housed. Tying and disbudding must 
be attended to, the latter especially if the 
finest blooms are desired. It is advisable 
to use the blinds for an hour or two in the 
day if the sun is powerful, and to give the 
plants a slight spraying with the syringe 
late in the afternoon. 

Codizums (Crotons). — Cuttings of 
Crotons may now be inserted in small pots 
and rooted in a propagating-case with a 
brisk bottom-heat. 

Dracena cuttings may be rooted in the 


same way as Crotons, or old stems may 
be used for propagating purposes; cut 


them into pieces each having one or two 
good buds, place in shallow pans or boxes 
filled with a sandy compost and place in a 
brisk bottom-heat. Ringing may be prac- 
tised with unsightly plants of either 
Dracrenas or Crotons. 

Violets should be now transferred to 
their flowering quarters so as to become 
established before the winter season sets 
in. Before lifting them see that they are 
thoroughly moist at the roots. The frames 
should face to the south and be sheltered 
from east and north winds. Partly fill the 
frames with stable litter and _ leaves, 
‘reading the litter thoroughly or the plants 
will sink after they have been planted a 
few weeks. A layer of soil 7 inches deep 
should be placed on the manure and leaves, 








Bees’ Bulb Catalogue was printed, therefore Bees’ prices of 
bulbs are peace prices. 

There is a tine stock of bulbs at Liverpool, and they are to 
be cleared at “peace prices,” in spite of the fact that 
they have been secured at “war cost.” f 

More than that, if you send your order before Sept. 24th 
you may select lls. worth of bulbs for 10s. 

Smaller or larger orders pro rata. 

Please refer to adverts. in past issues, 
Catalogue to-day. 


BEES’ NEW ROSE AND PLANT 


Catalogues will be ready about the end of Septem ber. They 
will be 





or write for 


posted only to applicants. 

Will Bees’ customers and those members of the gardening 
public who require supplies of Hardy Plants or Roses please 
send their names and addresses on a post-card. Both Lists 
are amply illustrated in natural colours. Besides twenty full 
pages in colour, the text is well illustrated and descriptive. 


Bees Ltd. have a fine stock of home-grown trees of 


MADAME EDOUARD HERRIOT, 


“the Daily Mail Rose,’ the wonderful fiame-coloured 


rose. Dwarf trees. 2s.; well-crown standards 

(guaranteed budded in 1913, and not “shot” buds from 1914 

working, which cannot be satisfactory), 58. each. 
Orders for this Rose should be sent at once, 


together with application for Catalogues. 
Please write NOW. 


‘Lest you Forget.” 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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and when the plants are in position they 
should be just clear of the glass. A suit- 
able compost is one consisting of three 
parts loam, one part leaf-soil, one part de- 
cayed manure, and a sprinkling of silver 
sand. Allow ample room between the 
plants, and plant them firmly, keeping the 
crown just above the level of the soil. For 
a time no water will. be needed at the 
roots, but the foliage should be sprayed 
towards the close of dry afternoons. The 
lights should be left off the frames for 
two or three weeks or the foliage will be- 
come drawn and weak. 

Bedding plants.—The stock of cuttings 
of bedding plants should by now lave 
been secured. Any plants that will be 
lifted later should be prepared for this by 
cutting the soil around them with a spade. 
Very choice Subjects should soon be 
brought under cover, but the general 
housing of outdoor plants may be left 
until the first week in October. Cuttings 
of bedding plants should be allowed to 
remain in the open as long as possible, but 
if the weather turns cold and wet place 
them in cold frames, leaving the lights off 
on fine days. 

Border Carnations.—Shoots that were 
layered early last month are well rooted, 
and may now be lifted and planted in 
their winter quarters. A dull day should 
be selected for this operation, and the 
young plants are better if they are planted 
somewhat deeply. Make the soil about 
them as firm as possible, and place three 
small sticks close round each plant to 
secure the shoots from damage by rough 
Winds. 

Roses.—The autumn crop of Roses is a 
very good one. The ground about the 
plants should be kept stirred with the hoe, 
not only to prevent weeds, but in order 
that the ground may become properly 
aerated. 

Tulips.—Darwin, Cottage, Parrot, and 
many other species of Tulips should be 
planted as early as possible after this date. 
Home-grown bulbs should first be cleaned 
and sorted, rubbing off imperfect outer 
scales. These Tulips should be planted 
closely together, and in heavy soils about 
4 inches deep, but if the soil is light they 
should be planted Slightly deeper. 

Vegetable garden. Vegetables gener- 
ally were never more plentiful than they 
are this year, nor better in quality. Every 
precaution should be taken to guard 
the crops against early frosts, for it fre- 
quently happens that after the first 
autumn frost there is a long spell of fine 
open weather. Much may be done by pro- 
viding temporary shelter for such tender 
crops as Marrows and French Beans. <A 
suitable supply of portable frames should 
be in every garden where a supply of 
vegetables is required throughout the year. 
The frames need not be of an expensive 
character, but should be of uniform size, 
so that the lights may be removed from one 
to another as occasion requires, thus ob- 
viating the necessity of removing the 
frames. themselves. The position chosen 
for these frames should be one exposed to 
the south, but sheltered if possible on the 
north and north-east. The soil] in the 
frames should be of a moderately light 
texture and placed as near to the glass 
as possible, leaving only Sufficient space 
for the development of the Crops. 

Peaches.—The fruits of late varieties 
having. been gathered, the old fruiting 
branches will now be removed, so that the 
growths of the current season may become 
matured. The foliage is given vigorous 
Syringings of water to destroy any red- 








with liquid-manure. Ventilate the houses 
freely both day and night. Tomatoes have 
borne an enormous c¢rop, and still bear a 
large number of unripened fruits. These 
are now removed as soon as they show 
colour, and allowed to ripen on a warm 
shelf in a greenhouse. Some of the leaves 
are removed to allow the sunlight to reach 
the fruits. Seed will shortly be sown to 
produce plants for fruiting in early 
spring. I. W. GA.op. 


SCOTLAND. 
Conservatory.—The display continues to 
be bright, and with the advancing season 
watering is less insistent. At the same 
time daily inspection continues to be 
necessary, and now, in the event of a 
sequence of wet and sunless days, it is as 
well to run a little heat through the pipes, 
chiefly for the purpose of drying up damp, 
which, at all times, is dangerous. <A little 
air left at the apex of the house promotes 
a free circulation when the pipes are 
heated, and greatly assists in drying up 
superfluous moisture. Begonias, including 
some seedling doubles, Ivy- and Zonal- 
leaved Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Vallota 
purpurea, Petunias, and similar things, 
remain in good condition, and promise to 
prolong their display for a considerable 
time yet. When Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora passes out of bloom the plants 
may be put out in a border, and, after the 
foliage falls, they may be pruned back 
pretty hard, making them at the same 
time as shapely as possible. Such plants, 
having been in pots, make a close network 
of fibry roots and can be lifted at any 
time. I have lifted them when upon the 
point of flowering without any ill-effects 
ensuing, Heliotropes and Zonal Pelar- 
goniums, when planted out, will continue 
to bloom over winter, especially if, at the 
present time, the leading shoots are 
shortened back in order to secure new 
growths as quickly as possible. 


Chrysanthemums which have now filled 
their pots with roots are having liquid 
manure and soot-water at regular inter- 
vals. The latter tends to keep the foliage 
of a good colour, and, I think, keeps aphis 
and other insect pests, to some extent, at 
bay. The buds of certain varieties, owing 
to heat and drought, are rather difficult to 
time this year, and it is long since there 
was such a plague of earwigs, these soon 
doing damage if not promptly trapped and 
destroyed. 

Ferns under glass.—While Ferns do 
very well comparatively closely staged, it 
is as well to remember that the more space 
can be afforded to them the better the re- 
sults will be. In the majority of cases 
Ferns, at present, will be scattered up and 
down, and it is as well to take stock with 
a view to their re-assembly in their proper 
quarters in the near future. Ferns are 
always attractive under glass, and they 
succeed best in a house which has rather 
a flat roof, such a house, in fact, as is 
generally used for Cucumber growing. 
Shadings may now be dispensed with, and 
a regular supply of moisture must be main- 
tained. tipening or decayed fronds 
should be regularly cut off, these occa- 
sionally proving convenient lurking places 
for dangerous insects. 

Stove.—Among other things intended to 
bloom during mid-winter a number of 
plants of Coleus thyrsoideus have been 
put into their flowering pots during the 
week. This showy blue subject is valuable 
during the period it is in flower, and not 
only are its sprays light and elegant for 
mixing among foliage plants, but they 





spider that may be present. The trees 
having borne a large crop are in some 
eases showing signs of weakness, and have 
therefore been afforded a good watering 


possess a certain value for cutting and 
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intermediate heat in order that there nm 
be no dropping of foliage, which sometin 
happens if the plants are left too long 
cold frames. An early batch of Gesner 
is now useful and decorative. While, 
this time, these things succeed ww) 
enough under greenhouse treatment, ¢ 
foliage under the latter conditions ney 
really assumes its characteristic marking 
nor are the spikes so noteworthy as is t 
case when cool stove treatment is give 
By successional batches the display «¢: 
readily be kept up until the earliest lot 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine blooms 
November. Caladiums, as soon as thi 
cease to be attractive, can have less su 
plies of water until the corms a 
thoroughly matured and the foliage riper 
off. Some keep these corms in the pots j 
which they were grown over the winte 
allowing the soil to become perfectly dr: 
but it is preferable to shake them out an 
store them in Cocoa-fibre. This substane 
kept slightly moist, keeps the corn 
plump and prevents shrivelling. If Ixoys 
are grown, fire-heat is now necessary. ] 
will soon be needed in any case, so that j 
any choice heat-loving plants are include 
in. the collection let there be no delay 
Very little shade is now needed, it onl 
weakens growth and checks the ripenin: 
of such things as Allamandas, ete. 
Cuttings.—A beginning has been mad 
with the propagation of bedding plants 
the first cuttings taken being those o 
Scented-leaved Pelargoniums. These. ar 
favourites here, and, being always plantec 
in- a choice position, there is never an) 
difficulty in securing, even in a dry season 
the required number of cuttings. Of othe 
Pelargoniums it is feared that, owing te 
the dryness of the ** bedding ”’ season, if 
will be difficult yet awhile to get the 
necessary quantity, and in some cases it 
is obvious that old plants will have to be 
boxed or potted up to maintain the stock. 
Such cuttings are usually put thickly inte 
handy-sized boxes made a uniform size in 
order that no space in the heated pits 
where the cuttings are wintered is cut to 
waste. Heliotropes, Verbenas, and the 
like are only taken in small numbers, as 
these are very easily increased in spring 
from quite a. few stock plants. Pent- 
stemons, Calceolarias, Marguerites, and 
so forth may wait yet awhile with perfect 
safety, and Tufted Pansies do quite well 
in the end of the month. Meantime cold 
frames have been cleared, cleaned, and 
got ready for their reception when the time 
comes. a 
Fruit.—Ripening fruit of all kinds now 
entails regular work from day to day. The 
crop of Plums being very large, only the 
finest fruits are saved for the dessert, the 
remainder being preserved by the usual 
methods, in bottles or otherwise, as picked. 
This saves a good deal of labour in 
storing and attention, and under the pre- 
sent circumstances there is a very small 
demand for dessert fruit. Pears, also, are 
now needing close attention. Beurré 
Gifford was used solely for preserving, 
Jargonelle, as usual a fine crop, and Bon 
Chrétien, likewise very heavy, are being 
picked as becomes necessary. « Louise 
Bonne de Jersey is ahead of its usual time, 
and the fruits, like those of Marie Louise, 
are smaller than is usual. Damsons are 
now showing colour. 


Vegetable garden.—Onions now having 
completed their growth have been pulled 
during the week and placed in an elevated 
and sunny position in order to harden be- 
fore being stored. Lines of autumn-sown 
varieties now well germinated have been 



























last for a fairly good time in glasses. Up 
till now the plants have been grown in a 
cold frame, but they are now placed in 


cleaned and hoed, most likely for the last — 
time of the season. Large pickings of 
surplus French Beans continue to be made 
upon alternate days, and these are pre: — 
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Cabbages from later sowings have been 
“pricked off into nursery beds, a practice 
which pays, as the plants, when finally 
_ transferred to their permanent quarters, 
are more stocky, and are therefore better 
adapted to withstand the rigours of 
| winter. A final frameful of Lettuces has 
been got out, and a last sowing of Spinach 
“Beet has been made. Spent vegetables 
}and other refuse are regularly, removed, 
and such ground as is cleared is being put 
in order for early digging or trenching. 
Chervil has been thinned in the case of a 
bed sown for winter use; although occa- 
sionally it does not survive, a late sowing 
is worth risking. More Celery has been 
tied and got ready for moulding, and 
‘Celeriac promises extremely well. 

W. McGureoa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


[Capa by salting for winter use. More 
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| CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Pruning Climbing Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses (J. O.).—If you have any very old 
growths you wish to discard, these could be 
“removed now with advantage, but we should 
not prune the younger growths until March. 
It will do no harm if some of the more strag- 
gling pieces are removed or shortened, but it 
would be better if they could be nailed to the 
wall or fence to ripen, as it is mainly from 
such growths that next years blcssom is ob- 
tained, and in their case they should not be 
shortened at all. Where the main growths 
‘send out a number of healthy laterals, these 
_are shortened to from 3 inches to 6 inches in 

March. 


Pruning Clematis montana (M.).—Carefully 
cut out all superfluous growth, and shorten 
back the main branches, leaving a shoot or 
two near the top to draw up the sap. This 
should be done as soon as the flowering is 
over. If you do not mind sacrificing the 
bloom, we should advise you to do it even at 
this late date. The plants can be kept within 
bounds by a little judicious pruning each 
season after the flowering is over. If you can, 
we should mulch the roots now, and give 
plenty of water so as to wash the goodness 
down to the roots. Plants on walls and house- 
fronts often get very dry at the roots, and, 
Owing to this, many failures arise. 


Echeverias (H. Nixon).—Assuming that the 
plants are now employed in the ordinary 
bedding arrangements, it would be advisable 
to allow them to remain till autumn, when the 
usnal clearing of the beds takes place. At that 
time they could be divided with ease and the 
_Ofisets separated and inserted in very sandy, 
comparatively dry soil. The latter, indeed, is 
essential at any time, much damp being fatal 
to these plants. In this° way the oedding 
arrangements will not be marred, and gcod 
- examples should be forthcoming for another 
year. Protection in frame or greenhouse will 
be necessary during the winter, and only suffi- 
‘cient water should be given to prevent 

shrivelling. 

_ Old Cyclamen corms (G.).—As soon as you 
see that the young leaves are appearing, you 
may repot your Cyclamens. The corms should 
' be shaken quite clear of the old soil and re- 
potted in a mixture of two parts loam to one 
of leaf-mould, the fourth part made up of sand 
and well-dried cow-manure. After potting, the 
plants should be stood in a frame on a bed of 
coal-ashes. The frame should be shaded from 
the full rays of the sun during the hottest part 
of the day. When first potted, the corms will 
need very little water, but the supply may be 
increased as the roots get hold of the fresh 
soil and the leaves develop. Let the plants be 
in the frame till the middle of September, 
when they should be removed to a greenhouse, 
giving them a good light position. 


FRUIT. 


Apple-tree cankered (H. Saunder).—There 
are traces nf American-blight on the shoots, 
and canker in a very bad form is present. In 
the case of such an unhealthy tree the best 
Way would be to grub it up and burn it. If 
you wish to put another tree in its place, then 
see to it that the station has some broken 
bricks, etc., at the bottom to afford drainage. 
Clear out all the old and inert soil, and re- 
place with fresh, replanting on a slight mound 
to encourage the formation of fibrous roots on 
the surface. 


Grapes shanking (T. B.)—Your Grapes are 
what is known as ‘‘shanked,” a term applied 
_ to denote the withering up of the stalks and 
berries of the Grapes, as is happening in the 
‘case of those you send us. Sometimes only a 
few berries shank, in other cases the whole 
bunch, and in bad cases the entire crop. 'The 
berries thus afiected never ripen, and soon de- 
cay. Many reasons have been given for this 
cause, among others overcropping. If the 
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roots get into a bad subsoil shanking is sure 
to follow, while a sour and soddened border 
will also cause it. If the roots have gone down 
into a bad subsoil, then the only remedy is to 
lift the Vines and replant them, affording good 
drainage if the position is low, and making 
the border of good. porous soil, so that the 
roots can run freely. No need to keep the 
house warm for the Vine in the winter, but if 
you have other plants in the house, then, of 
course, fire-heat is required. 

Gooseberries mouldy (F. Rapley)—Ap- 
parently your Gooseberries have been attacked 
by the Gooseberry-mildew. Gather and burn 
all the infected fruit and spray any of the 
leaves on which there are signs of mildew with 
1 oz. of sulphate of potassium in a gallon of 
water. Next season as the leaves are develop- 
ing spray with the above mixture about once 
a week if there are any signs of them being 
infested. It would have been well had you, 
in addition to sending fruit, also forwarded 
some of the leaves. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—Col. Fetherstonhaugh.— 

The weed appears to be “ Enchanter’s Night- 
shade” (Circea lutetiana), but from. the 
withered examples received we are by no 
means. certain. J. Vaughan.—i, Atriplex 
hortensis rubra; 2, Linaria purpurea; 43, 
Chenopodium species; 4, Eryngium  tripar- 
titum. 


Names of fruits.—Vish—Pears and Plums: 
1, Pear Comte de Lamy; 2, Plum Bryanston 
Gage; 3, Victoria; 4, ‘‘ Guthrie’s”’ Golden; 5, 
Black Imperial. ‘The Plums were in an over- 
ripe condition, making their identity difficult 
to determine. EK. F.—We regret being un- 
able to identify the Apples you send, which 
we should feel inclined-to think are the pro- 
duce either of a local variety or, it may be, a 
seedling. If you are still anxious to increase 
the stock of it, this can be done either by 
“grafting” in spring or ‘‘budding” in 
August and September, provided, of course, 
you have the stocks. by you for so doing. 
There are now, we may remark, many 
varieties superior in every way to the one sub- 
mitted, which are obtainable at any nursery 
where fruit trees are specialised in, and can 
be had in desired form of tree. Inquirer, 
Pembrokeshire —Three varieties of Apples: 1, 

















specimen insufficient; 2, not recognised; 3, 
Beauty of Kent. John Morris.—Variety ot 
Apple, Devonshire Quarrenden. No Signa- 





ture.—1, The name of the Apple is ‘‘ Warner’s 
King; 2, the Pear (said by querist to be a Pit- 
maston Duchess) arrived in such an advanced 
stage of decay as to render it impossible to 
state the reason for its rotting as it has done. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 








DOBBIE AND Co., Edinburgh. 
logue. 

ALFRED DAWKINS, 408, 
S.W.—Bulb List for 1914. 
H. N. ELuison, West Bromwich.—Bulbs 
Approval and Seeds for Autumn Sowing. 


Autumn Cata- 





King’s-road, Chelsea, 


on 


The National Rose Society and the War.— 
The autumn show of the National Rose Society 
having been abandoned for this year, the 
council of the Society, at its meeting held on 
September 8, unanimously decided to send a 
donation of fifty guineas to the relief fund 
which is being raised by the Society’s Royal 
patroness, Queen Alexandra. 





AmonGa the well-known employers who are 
holding out inducements to their staffs to re- 
spond to the call to arms, Messrs. James 
Carter and Co., of Raynes Park, S.W., the 
well-known seedsmen, are not only keeping 
positions open, but paying half wages to all 
members of their staff who are accepted for 


service. No distinction between married or 
unmarried is made, as Messrs. James Carter 
and Co. realise the latter have dependents 
also. 


Messrs. YOUNG AND Co., Perpetual Carnation 
specialists of Hatherley, Cheltenham, recently 
put before their “single” employees the claim 
the interests of the nation had upon them, 
and promised to such as enlisted two weeks’ 
pay as a slight recognition of their patriotism. 
Every unmarried man has since joined the 
Army, and upon his return will find his old 
situation open to him in the nurseries. 


Notice to farmers’ and market 
gardeners.—The military authorities are 
purchasing large quantities of farm and 
market garden produce for the use of H.M. 
troops throughout the country. Jor the 
purpose of facilitating supply and of pre- 
venting, as far as possible, a scarcity of 
produce arising in one district while there 
is a surplus in another, farmers are urged 
to assist the War C@ffice by stating the 
quantity of produce they have to sell at 
fair market price. Forms for the purpose 
can be obtained either from any Post Office 
or direct from the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, 8, St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W. 
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THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 


s| Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 
In the form of aleaf mould, clean to handle, sweet 
smelling (use 1lb. to square yard). 
A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars 
and testimonials, also valuable cultural instructions 
for Sweet Peas, Roses, and Vegetables, sent on re- 
Ceipt of post card. Genuine only in our marked bags. 
Sold in bags, 48Ibs., 2/3; 56lbs. 3/6; cwt., G/=$ 
Scwt., 28/9; 10cwt., 55/-$ carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 
| Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores, or direct from 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 
71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 


Also Wakeley’s Ground Garden Lime, 2/- 
bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 





REEWNOUSE 
DOtRERS 


; ECONOMICAL, 
EVEN TEMPERATURE. 
NO TROUBLE, 


Guaranteed 
Minimum Burning 
—— 


12 HOURS 
, AT FULL HEAT. 


Thousands in use, 


Catalogue and 
Estimates Bree. 

























12 Hours.” 


2 HOURS STOVE 
_(_ISYNDICATE k™ 
| 258 VAUXHAK BRIDGE ROAD 


VICTORIA STREET. LONDON. O.W. 


MB PLEASE NOTE ADDRESS OF OUR NEW & ENLARGED 
A PREMISES C22) 1 MINUTE FROM VICTORIA STATION, 










[PEARCE & COMPANY 
CONSERVATORIES 


Nand GARDEN FRAMES. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 28 YEARS’ RECORD. 


Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils, 
Catalogue post free, 


HOLLOWAY RBP., NN. ’Phone: 1550 North. 





GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Alwaysin stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes: 


12by 9 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 
12 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 
14 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 


Write for Lowest Wholesale Prices. 

Note.—Glass cut to any size in large or small quantities. 
All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail. Please write 
for wholesale prices to—J. B. ROBINSON, Wholesale 
Glass and Builders’ Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, 
E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 20 years. 


: apa E d 3 
KILLS 
INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Of all 1 


Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lte 79.QUEEN VICTORIA St LONDON 













NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi- 


cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be addressed. 


EADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

DENING ILLUSTRATED when answering advertise- 

ments. Business tirms are always pleased to hear from our 
readers, 
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PRICES REDUCED. 


MODERN GLASSHOUSES 


of Faultless construction, unrivalled durability, 
Artistic design, embodying utility and economy, 
Enquiries invited for 


Conservatories, . 
Peach Houses, Vineries, 
Forcing Houses, &c. 


HEATING APPARATUS 


installed in Country Houses, Hor- 
ticultural, and Public Buildings. 







































PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 
Made in complete sec- 
tion best quality f 
Red Deal (not in- 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other § 
makers), planed and V- f 
jointed on strong fram- § 
ing. Roof covered with ff 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong } 
: hinges, lock and key, 
Copyright Registered. bolts, ete. i 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 


Sizes. Floor. 























































6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £200 5/3 Our Frames are oxopennay weed for Tobacco Seed 
7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 2 70 7/6 . ¢ 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft.8in. high 3 1 6 106 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high a 3110 13/- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 4 10 17/6 
















12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 412 90 20/« 
Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


J.T. HOBSON & CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 


ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS. EEDEOo RD. 
Works, 6 acres. Stock of Wood in Sheds, 10,000 tons. 





CHEAP 
CREEN- 
HOUSES, 


: #7 Glazed at our 
1 lasisse Works, painted 
three coats, carriage paid. Span Roof (as illustrated). 
PRICE = .. £11-10-0, 
Send for Latest Mlustrated CATALOG UE, post free. 


BOULTON & PAUL, LiD.,|l mite 


Manufacturers, NORWICH. __||fegeaer Core ee 


END OF SEASON SALE 


We are again induced to offer the goods as below at ridiculously low prices to effect a Clearance, 
20% to 50% REDUCTIONS. 
Conditions of Sale.—All orders will be executed in rotation. All prices to be strictly nett. 


PORTABLE GREENHOUSES. CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS. 


SMhisety Substantially constructed in 
. Doors and windows can be placed in any position; state 


CARDEN FRAMES in evry variety 
Ee | 

























One application of 


HARRISON’S Reliable WEED KILLER 


will keep your Garden Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., 

free from weeds for at least 12 months. The best 

Killer for Daisy, Plantain and Dandelion in lawns. 

Brightens the Gravel. Immense Saving in Labour, 
1 Gallon .. 2/8, drum .. 9d., carriage .. 9d. 
) / 











: 


” 5/4 1/3 ” 1/- 
Serres 12/- ” 3/- paid. 
10 YT) 21/6 i) 5/- ow ” 


40 ” 75/- ”» 5/- ” ir 
Irish orders are not subject to these carriage 
terms, but are paid to any English port. Fuil 
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t% good condition carriage 

paid, within 2 months. 


N.B.—In the prices of the above, please 
Dote that this Weed Killer mixes 1 to 50 of 






eueA sections, complete with door, 
ez Ventilator, stages, 21 oz. glass. 









\ Né Any handy man can fix. how required when ordering. Divided to make separate 
water, being double the ordinary strength, ba “ 29 rooms, &c., at a small extra charge. Serviceable and inex- 
One gallon mixed with 50 gallons of water. mm 7ft. by 5ft. .. .. £2 10.0 i: 
will cover an area of from 160 to 200 sq. yds. Adel @ 9ft. by 6ft. .. .. 38 50] pensive structures, 
effectively. There is no smell to this WASE 10ft. by 7ft. .. 38 17:6 

Weed Killer. 
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9 15f' ; 6 76 10ft. by 8ft. <e ae we A 1010 0 
GEO. W. HARRISON, loft. by ft... -.. 6 76 
Horticultural Chemist (G. Dept.), 20ft. by 10ft. .. .. 8 50 14ft, by 10ft. a0 AO ael att cee Manes eee Bae eo 
I . 3 Special quotations for houses 18ft. by 12ft. AS * xy ie 21 0 0 
ll on receipt of particulars 








SIMPLE -AND. INEXPE 


HEATING AP 


Economical. and efficient. Always gives 
satisfaction. Everyone who owns a green- 
house should write for particulars of the 






Garden Lights, 1/8, 
with glass, 2/9 





Portable Buildings, Dog Kennels, 7/6, > Vitis) eaas 

35/- with platform. > ha 

The ‘‘ Orpington” Poultry 
House, 16/- 








“HORSE-SHOE” 
BOILER 


The most durable heater 
made. A genuine fuel and 
labour saver. Burns 10 to 20 
hours without attention. 


List No, 82 sent free with booklet, 
‘How shall 1 heat my Greenhouse?’ 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Lro., 


65, Southwark 8t., London. 
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Poultry Hurdles, Complete Heating Sports Pavilion, 
6ft. by 5ft., 3/6 each. Apparatus, 53/- £11 18s, 6d, 















New Season’s 


Patterns. FAMED i SS OVER 
GLENSKOTS 
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With 3 Pockets,well-made,Perfect 
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LIST OF BARGAINS POST FREE, 
Estimates for Every Description of Portable Buildings, free, 


W. COOPER, Ltd., 7°. Cho. KEN he 
Hy Send Post Card to-day fy SFY Yi 
d 4 ed . we forward : REFUND YOUR MONEY —$—$.———$$$ $$ __ Serv on, S-E. 


LATEST d@. HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUS 
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also Easy Self Measurement Form Tape, and Full particulars 
ote the Address as ae Ne 
See 0 2 For OIL or GAS. 
4 HOT Double Heating Tubes. 
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RACTICAL SCOTCH TAILORS, 
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AND | mete = 'D%7 Also the" Midnight San" 
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(THE APPLE in ORCHARD anp GARDEN. | Listsas Panesar Send for Catalogue, free by 
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post.—W. POORE & CO., 

x: 62 Queen Victoria Street, 

London, E.¢. 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


Fittings Free. 


T.W. Robinson 


Ltd. 


chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d.— 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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No. Bee Ol 2 XXXVI. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘ The English Flower Garden.” See a 205) 1914. 
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day. It is early, free-flowering and of 
dwarf habit. It began to bloom in August 
‘im a Scottish garden.—A. 

| Collarette Dahlia Henri Farman.—This is 
ome of the finest of the Collarette Dahlias 
wf its colour. The blooms are of a good 
‘dear red, margined with primrose, and 
‘with a pleasing sulphur-yellow collarette. 
The flowers are well held up above the 
‘oliage on good stems—a point of consider- 
ible importance where garden decoration 
s considered. 


- Blue Morning Glory.—This plant has 
een beautiful this year both on walls and 
n the house. Having some left I placed 
hem at the end of a cool-house, and they 
‘overed the whole of it in the mornings 
vith their lovely colour. I am not sure 
fits Latin name, and think we buy it as 
pomea rubro coerulea. It is certainly a 
ewel for the summer adornment of walls, 
‘ving as warm a position as one can. It 
'$ easily raised from seed.—W 
Aster Thomsoni.—A good bed of Aster 
Thomsoni I saw in the nursery of Messrs. 
sarr and Hunter, Dumfries, the other day, 
lowed how good this Aster is in a mass. 
Jt is one of the prettiest of the dwarfer 
Asters. <A dryish soil, well manured, 
vidently answers best for this Aster. In 
he beginning of September the plants re- 
erred to were in perfect condition, and 
earing freely their warm silvery-grey or 
“ilae yids on stems about 12 feet high. 
-S. A. 

Phiox Elizabeth Campbell. — Looking 
hrough a collection of Phloxes in the 
urseries of Messrs. Barr and Hunter, 
Yumfries, the other day I noticed the 
uperior beauty of the light pink Eliza- 
eth Campbell 4s compared with others of 
class. It is a Phlox which seems to 
lease everyone who sees it and it looks 
‘pecially well when grouped. d Woe hs ke: 
Avourite in the Glasgow parks, and in 
‘hat wonderfully effective flower garden 
t Ibroxhill, at Bellahouston Park, Eliza- 
Jeth Campbell is generally noted by those 
vho study the large variety of Phloxes 
ere as one of the very best. “It is of 
loderate height, though talier than the 
vely white Tapis Blane which was 
‘vel represented in the same nursery.—S. 
RNOTT. 





having ‘seen them so early before, but it is 
quite possible that they may have been.— 
W. McoG., Balmae. 

aranelopale Engelmanni (syn. Vitis 
quinquefolia, var. muralis)—This is the 
catalogue name of a capital Virginian 
creeper, with the same habit as Ampe- 


lopsis hederacea, but self-clinging and 
running rapidly up a wall, especially 
where the latter is not too smooth. It has 
the large leaves of A. hederacea (Vitis 
hederacea of modern botany), which in 


autumn are of a much better colour than 
those of Ampelopsis Veitchi (Vitis incon- 


stans). I have had it for a good many 
years and the leaves never fail to colour 


well.—sS. A. 


Antholyza paniculata is hardy in the 
south-west of Scotland if planted 6 inches 
deep in well-drained soil, and bears hand- 
some: spikes of crimson and yellow flowers. 
Some growers cover it with a frame in 
winter, while others lift the corms and 
store them like Gladioli, but this is not 
really. necessary in mild parts of the 
country. It is hardy with me, and it has 
grown in the open border without protec- 
tion at Kirkconnell, New Abbey, in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, for many years. It in- 
creases in the course of a few years into 
handsome clumps and flowers freely year 
after year.—DUMFRIES. 

Verbascum Warley Rose.—Mr. 
aptly characterises this new plant as 
‘‘ first-class,’? and those of us who saw it 
when shown this summer at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting will wait 
eagerly for its appearance in catalogues, 
as its colour, a pleasing rose, is one which 
we desired among the taller Verbascums. 
its branching habit is also in its favour, 
and altogether Warley Rose promises to 
be one of the best of the new hardy plants 
of the year. We are threatened with a 
surfeit of new Mulleins, and some dis- 
crimination will be necessary in their 
choice Messrs. Harkness, of Bedale, 
nave raised many charming novelties, 
most of which I have seen, and there are 
many beautiful things among them, in- 
cluding lovely. whites, yellows, lilacs, and 
purples, but I question if Warley Rose 
will not bear the palm for some years to 
come.—S. ARNOTT, 


Jenkins 











to say whether it is more valuable for its 
flowers or for its foliage, which is quite 
an attraction in the rock garden or under 
trees for a long time in late autumn and 
winter.—S. Arnotr, Dumfries. 

Clerodendron trichotomum.—This is a 
useful.shrub for the southern and western 
counties, for it blossoms during the latter 
part of August and early September, and, 
even after the flowers are over, is con- 
spicuous until the fall of the leaves, for 
both the fruit and the autumn colour of 
the leaves are attractive. It is a native 
of China and Japan. The fragrant white 
flowers haye reddish calyx lobes which are 
persistent until the fall of the fruits, the 
colour becoming more intense with age. 
The fruits are black when ripe, which is 
about five or six weeks after the flowers 
fade. Early in September the leaves 
begin to change colour and acquire a rich 
claret hue before the end of the month. 
The plant produces suckers from the root- 
stock which are easily detached with a 
few roots to increase the stock, or, if more 
plants are required, sections of roots, the 
thickness of a lead-pencil and 4 inches 
long, may be taken in spring and inserted 
in sandy soil indoors or outdoors. Shoots 
are soon formed which quickly grow into 
serviceable plants.—D. 

Tamarix hispida estivalis.—No genus 
of hardy shrubs can compare “with the 
Tamarisk in grace of form or beauty of 
flowering, and for these reasons the more 
distinct of them are worthy of every en- 
couragement in gardens large or small. 
At seaside places we see them in abund- 
ance, but in more inland gardens, despite 
their hardiness and adaptability to varied 
classes of soils and positions, we see them 
less frequently. Having grown some of 
them in dry heath soils, in sees loam on 
sharply-inclined banks, and again in cool, 
moist leams over the red sand hate? I can 
recommend all who have not tried them to 
lose no time in so doing. ‘They are very 
beautiful, too, beside water. The only 
thing apparently essential to success is 
freedom—freedom from the muddle of the 
jungle shrubbery and like places. In 
more open positions, in groups or other- 
wise, they are delightful. That named 
above is one of the most charming, its 
elegant, miniature, Juniper-like growths 
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but a fitting accompaniment to the pretty 
sprays of pink flowers. It commences its 
flowering in July and keeps up a 
succession for weeks.—E. H. J. 

Forget-me-nots, Narcissi, and Tulips. 
Forget-me-nots are favourite ground-work 
plants with those who plant bulbs, particu- 
larly Narcissi, May-flowering Tulips, and 
Spanish Irises. In view of the planting 
season may I suggest to those who have 
young plants of Forget-me-not to plant 
them simultaneously with the bulbs. ‘This 
prevents any after disturbance of the 
bulbs and gives to the beds and borders a 
slightly furnished appearance during the 
winter and early spring until the time 
arrives when from ‘between the young 
green tufts the larger leaves and attractive 
blooms emerge. Some content themselves 
with lifting the Forget-me-nots in spring 
and dotting them about the beds, but this 
is not always satisfactory, as more than 
once I have known bulbs to be uprooted or 
injured. Lift the Forget-me-not plants 
then with a good ball of soil, and little 
harm ensues. No spring arrangement is 
more delightful than a bed of salmon or 
rose-coloured Tulips on a carpet of rich 
blue Forget-me-not, or paler - coloured 
Forget-me-not encircling yellow-flowered 
Tulips.—W. EF. D. 

Romneya  Coulteri.—Though the Cali- 
fornian Tree Poppy is known to a large 
number of those who garden chiefly in the 
open air, it is doubtful whether this fine 
plant is grown as its merits justify. It is 
planted, it is true, in many gardens, yet 
often enough without the soil preparation 
necessary to provide the best results. ‘The 
plant loves warm soil, and can never be 
quite happy in that which is tenacious or 
badly drained. For so good a plant, 
where the natural soil is opposed to suc- 
cess, prepare a deep bed, with a foot or so 
of drainage below, and a free mixture of 
lime rubble or sandstone; this affords it an 
opportunity of doing itself justice. In 
soils as widely varied as sandy peat and 
sticky loam bordering on clay, the plant 
exists often enough, but the measure of 
its success in such is no guarantee that all 





is well. In its best form nothing can sur- 
pass its distinct glaucous habit or the 


exquisite lustrous white of. its fragrant 
flowers, which haye a crowning contrast in 
a tuft of golden anthers. It is perhaps in- 
sufficiently recognised how well the flower- 
buds open in water, and for a supply of 
these the plant is worth the greatest care. 
—H. H. J. 

Pyrus prunifolia.—Closely allied to the 
Siberian Crab (P. baccata), this Asiatic 
Apple may be easily distinguished at fruit- 
ing time by the calyx lobes which are re- 
tained throughout the life of the fruit, 
whereas in P. baceata they fall away very 
early leaving a small depression about the 
apex of the fruit. Moreover, the fruits 
ripen in advance of those of P. baccata, for 
they are frequently at their best about 
the end of August and early September, 
whilst those of the Siberian Crab ripen 
much later. P. prunifolia is found in 
Siberia and other Northern Asiatic coun- 
tries, and it forms a tree'‘as large as an 
ordinary Apple-tree. The flowers are of 
the familiar’ white, shaded heavily with 
pink, but when the fruits are ripe it is 
readily distinguished, for they are very 
highly coloured, the better varieties being 
of a bright, rich red. Numerous forms 
have been given varietal names, of which, 
perhaps, cerasiformis and fructu coccineo 
are the most pleasing. In both cases the 
colour is particularly rich, and the trees 
rarely fail to bear a good crop of fruit. 
P, p. xanthocarpa, with yellow fruit, is 
also a pretty kind. The fruits may be 
made into jelly if desired.—D. W. 
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FRUIT. 


VINES ON BUILDINGS. 

VINES are not grown nearly so much as 
formerly on buildings. We have of late 
years had some beautiful additions, their 
ornamental foliage being very telling. 
This note refers to the fruiting varie- 
ties, which, when given attention, are 
most effective, their autumn tints being 
always admired. Recently I saw an old 
barn entirely covered with a very old 
plant, which at one time before the advent 
of so much glass was most profitable. With 
numerous changes of tenants the Vine had 
been left to chance, and though beautiful 
as a covering was unprofitable as regards 
its fruit. This season has been most 
favourable for outdoor Vines, but just as 
the leaf was formed there was a lot of 
trouble with cold, north-east winds, which 
not only shrivel the young growth, but are 
the forerunner of mildew, one of the worst 
enemies of the Vine. Recently I have 
noticed sad havoc from this pest being 
allowed to spread owing to no remedies 
being applied. The mildew, if remedial 
measures are taken at the start, is not 
difficult to eradicate, but if left it gains 
such headway that the entire crop is lost. 
It is surprising what excellent bunches may 
be grown if attention is given in the way 
of disbudding freely, thinning, and keep- 
ing clean. 

Some Vines are much more subject to 
mildew than others, much depending upon 
the aspect and the season. If given 
summer it is surprising what 
excellent Grapes may be produced on a 
favourable site. In the south I have 
gtown the old Dutch Sweetwater to per- 
fection on a west and even on an east wall, 
but the soil was suitable and there was 
ample attention to cultural details. IT 
have noted the Sweetwa ter, but with good 
culture and favourable conditions there 
are some better flavoured hardy varieties. 
Take the Chasselas de Fontainbleau, syn. 
Royal Muscadine. This is of excellent 
quality, and given a warm site, well 
drained and loamy soil, it is a splendid 
variety, early, and of a rich golden-yellow 
colour when ripe.. This in the Midlands 
I grew to perfection under a glass coping 
on a south aspect, and I found it suffer 
less from mildew grown thus. No doubt 
it was later in breaking than in the south, 
and, given a fine August and September, 
and the growth not crowded, it was excel- 
lent. I would not. advise its culture in 
cold districts without shelter. The 
Gamay Noir, the small, black, but very 
sweet, variety grown in South Wales, is 
very fertile, but I prefer the one named 
previously, if grown as advised. I think 
for home supplies Reine Olga is the best 
hardy Grape we have, when its size of 
berry, bunch, and free growth are con- 
sidered. I am aware this remark may be 
questioned if flavour alone is considered, 
as some of the hardier varieties of Frontig- 
nan, such as the Saumur grown in Corn- 
wall or Devon are of fine flavour given 
special culture. This, grown in an un- 
heated case, I have had excellent in the 
Reine Olga is a.variety of easy 
culture given a warm wall. I do not know 
of any variety that is so reliable, having 
a fine berry, a good-sized bunch, and of 
excellent quality. Given a south aspect it 
is robust and less subject to mildew than 
the old Sweetwater. The berries when 
ripe are a tawny red, very juicy, sweet, 
with a Muscat flavour, and do not crack 
So quickly as the Sweetwater. I have 


kept it for a considerable time when cut, 
the bunches being placed in water in 
bottles in a cool room, cutting sufficient 
wood to carry the bunch. The old Black 
Cluster, with a small bunch and small 
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berries of a blue-black colour, with ve 
thin skin, does well on a warm wall, a 
is fairly hardy. There are several othe 
worth including, such as the Canadi: 
Brant, a black variety, also the @23 
bridge, likewise black, and excellent whi 
well grown. 

No matter what variety is grown, 
would advise early attention to milde 
attacks, and to early thinning th 
keeping the shoots stopped to induce ear 
ripening. To check mildew there is ne 
no lack of remedies. Of course, sulph'! 
plays the most important part. Liver 
sulphur, early applied, is of great valu 
using it at the rate of 4 oz. to 5 gallons‘ 
water, as a stronger dose will harm tend. 
foliage. Use a little soft soap in mixin 
giving the dressing in dull weather or 14 
in the day. ¥. Kk. 


MBALY BUG ON GRAPES 
(REPLY TO ‘‘ CLYDESDALE ’’). 
THe Vine leaves are infested with ‘‘ Men 
3ug,’’ and the condition of the Grapes ¢: 
well as the honeydew-like matter on t] 
surface of the leaves is due also to tl 
presence of this pest. ‘To deal with th) 
pest in an effectual manner drastic renik 
dies are required. Nothing can be done < 
present, but as soon as the Vines shed the: 
leaves prune them. Then carefully gathe 
up the prunings and leaves and burn then 
This done, spread a tarpaulin beneath th 
Vines, or, failing this, cover the borde 
with mats in sound condition, so that tbh 
loose bark as it falls from the rods whe 
being cleaned can be carried out bodily an 
burnt. BHvery portion of the bark that i 
loose or can be loosened should be strippe 
off, but do not scrape the rods. Pay pat 
ticular attention to the ‘ gnarled” spu 
wood as it is in the crevices where the ip 
sects breed, but be careful not to injur 
the buds on the young wood. When com 
pleted thoroughly wash’ the rods wit! 
Gishurst Compound, using this accordin 
to directions, Then proceed to wash th 
interior of vinery, i.e., all glass, woodwork 
and walls, with strong soapy water wifl 
some paraffin mixed with it. After thi 
have all joints and holes in the wall 
‘“pointed’’? and finish by limewashin; 
them, using fresh kiln lime, and add a pin 
of paraflin while the process of slaking i: 
going forward. Then give all woodworl 
at least one coat of paint. Finally dresi 
the Vines with the following mixtwe 
which must not be allowed to touch the 
buds or it will destroy them. ‘Take ¢ 
quarter pint of tar and one peck of finely 
sifted loam and thoroughly mix the tywi 
together. Then reduce the mass to the 
consistence of paint by adding boiling 
water, or water may be added and te 
whole boiled up together in an old sauce: 
pan. When cold apply with a half worn 
out sash tool and work it well into the 
crevices round the spurs. Next sprig 
keep a sharp look out for the bug; in fact, 
throughout the season, and as soon as any 
of the insects are detected, touch them with 
a camel-hair brush, which first dip im 
methylated spirit, and this will destroy 
them. 3y adopting these measures you 
should be able to keep the Grapes free of 
the pest next year, and finally eradicate it 
in the course of from two to three seasons. 















































































Gooseberries and Currants.—A lookout 
is still being kept for any casual outbreak 
of caterpillar, which is occasionally 
troublesome at this time of the year. Red 
spider is apt to attack Gooseberries 
during dry weather, but a few over-head 
drenchings of water, through a coarse 
rosed can, will, if it does not entirely clein 
the affected trees, at least keep the pest in 
check. In the event of caterpillars 
proving troublesome, nothing is 30 
efficacious as fresh soot. This, applied 
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vhen the bushes are damp—but not wel— 
isoon makes a clearance. The bottoms of 


lhe bushes, and especially the undersides | 
“¢ the leaves, must be carefully dusted, as | 


\it is chiefly in such places that the out- 
Loreaks are worst. Some recommend a 
‘mixture of lime and soot, but I have 
‘hlways found soot alone quite effectual. 

Hardy fruit.—Netting up Pears 
Kprums is being attended to as becomes 
‘needful, and in the case of both of these 
‘fruits the earliest varieties are being 


specimens put into a cool store to mature. 


i ee ee 





Grindelia robusta. 


time, Brahy’s Gage, is exceptionally fine, 
and, owing to the absence of wasps, has 
not been disfigured. September, in these 
gardens, is usually associated with wasps, 
but exceptional precautions have been 
taken in respect of hunting out and de- 
stroying nests, and up to the present few 
Wasps have been seen. Ripening Peaches 
and Nectarines are gathered daily as soon 
as they part freely from the stalks. 
Colour and flavour are both good. Later 
varieties aré yet receiving a little weak 
manure-water from time to time. Lasp- 
berries in a northerly exposure are yet 
available; those in earlier— positions, 
during the week, having been exhausted, 


and | 
| sometimes doing considerable damage be- 


‘oxamined almost daily and the ripening | 





A Gage which is very ‘useful just at this | 








the spent canes have been removed. In a 
short time the stools will be thinned to the 
required. number of rods, leaving the 
stoutest and those which are best placed. 
Where caterpillars were noticed in spring 
among Gooseberries or Red Currants, it is 
advisable that a watch be kept for any 
outbreak, the fly laying another clutch of 
sees about this time, the resulting larvze 


fore they are noticed. The fruit now 
being, in most cases, almost over, heavy 
dustings of soot may be given, these not 
only clearing off eggs and larvie, but, act- 
ing as a mild stimulant to the bushes as 


From a photograph by Mr. George E. Low, 
in the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, Dublin. 


well. So fast as nets are removed let 
them be well dried, labelled as to position, 
and-stored. Any which may need repair- 
ing can be put by themselves in order to 
be attended to during wintry weather. 
Plum Reine Claude de Bavay.—Among 


| other Gages which apparently will mature 


earlier than usual mention may be made of 
Reine Claude de Bavay. The fruits are 
handsome, but unless the trees are planted in 
rather light soil the variety grows too freely, 
while, in addition, the thin-skinned nature of 
the fruit renders cracking rather troublesome, 
more especially in a dripping season. Spare 
sashes or sheets of corrugated iron, laid over 
the borders when the fruit’ is ripening will, 
to a great extent, counteract this failing; and 
it is worth while to go to some trouble to 
secure this fine Gage in perfect condition,— 
KIRK. 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 


GRINDELIA ROBUSTA. 
GRINDELIA ROBUSTA is a native of Cal.- 
fornia, but is not generally hardy through- 
out Britain. The plant from which the 
illustration was prepared has stood in the 
open without protection for about four 
years. The Grindelias are usually hardy 
at Glasnevin, but are occasionally killed 
when we get a severe winter. 

I’.. W. Moore. 


Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin. 





LOOKING ROUND. 

THE autumn is the time for stocktaking to 
see what changes, if any, are necessary or 
desirable. It may be necessary in some 
cases to still reduce further what is called 
the bedding system, and if any new fea- 
tures are introduced an extended use may 
be made of permanent things. The most 
beautiful of our old gardens owe most of 
their charm to the skilful arrangement of 
trees and other hardy things, including 
Roses. Most of the best amateurs I come in- 
to contact with wish for more permanency, 
and I think more might be done with weep- 
ing trees such as Birches and Elms. I know 
an old garden where the Weeping Ash 
forms a leafy tunnel many yards in extent 
over a path on the margin of a lawn, and 
is one of the features of the place. In 
another place a group of Cedar of Lebanon 
on an elevated site is a joy for ever. Now 
special features of this kind may be intro- 
duced without increasing the garden ex- 
penses, and these things have to be con- 
sidered, especially at the present time, 
when we are all suffering from this horrid 
war, which has been thrust upon us by 
proud and ambitious men. And let us bear 
in mind that those who are thinking of 
planting anything of a permanent nature 
should thoroughly prepare the sites in ad- 
vance, so that when the time comes to 
plant, all things may be ready. In some 
places reductions of the staff are being 
made, and this I regret exceedingly, though 
it cannot be avoided, as Many young 
gardeners are joining the Army. As some 
I know are giving up their position for 
that purpose, I hope when things settle 
down again they will lose nothing from 
having acted as honest men. Hy, Es 


NOTES. AND REPLIES. 

Quercus dentata.—Amongst the many 
kinds of Oaks this is conspicuous by 
reason of its immense leaves. Unfortu- 
nately it is not very hardy, and its habit 
is looser than that of many of its relatives. 
A native of Japan, it is one of the com- 
monest Oaks in certain regions. In the 
Japanese State publication, ‘*‘ Forestry of 
Japan,’’ it is said to grow in wet, moun- 
tainous places in the north-eastern dis- 
tricts of Honshu and also on the plains of 
Hokkaido. It rarely forms pure forests, 
except on the plains of Hokkaido. Dlse- 
where it is mixed with other broad-leaved 
trees, and especially with Q. crispula, 
which, by the way, is the tree which sup- 
plies a great deal of the Japanese Oak im- 
ported into this and other European coun- 
tries. Q. dentata is the ‘‘ Kashiwa’”’ of 
the Japanese, and has been called Q. 
Daimyo. Curiously, Prof. Sargent, when 
travelling in Japan, found it under very 
different conditions to those previously de- 
scribed, .for in his ‘‘ Forest Flora of 
Japan’? he refers to it as growing in the 
greatest numbers upon dry, gravelly slopes 
at no great elevation above the sea in the 
neighbourhood of Sapporo. It there 
grows to a height of 80 feet, with a trunk 
8 feet in diameter. In this country it 
is seen as a small tree with straggling 
branches, and often no distinet leader. A 
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peculiarity of the tree is the liability of 
the leaves to attack by the spangle gall- 
mite, and it is no uncommon thing to find 
the leaves covered with the red, dish-like 
galls, Q. dentata should be planted in a 
sunny position, where it is sheltered from 
cold north and east winds and where the 
soil is good and deep.—D. 

Cotoneaster frigida.— Amongst the 
Jarger Cotoneasters this is by far the most 
ornamental and the best for general plant- 
ing, for it fruits with exceptional freedom, 


is perfectly hardy, and thrives almost 
everywhere. When placed under very 
favourable conditions it sometimes ap- 


proaches 35 feet in height, with a very 
wide spread of branches, but it is more 
often met with between 15 feet and 20 feet 
high, sometimes with a short trunk, but 
more frequently spreading into a wide 
bush by means of a number of strong 
branches from the ground line. It is 
easily recognised by reason of its bright- 
sreen Oval leaves, which are from 3 inches 
to 5 inches long, and 13 inches to 2 inches 
wide. In May it bears large flat heads of 
creamy-white flowers, which later in the 
year are succeeded by small, bright-red 
fruits. As a rule, the fruits begin to 
colour about the middle of August, and are 
‘at their best towards the early part of 
September. When not troubled by birds 
they hang in good condition for a couple of 
months, but sometimes birds attack them 
very early. An excellent plant for the 
back of a shrubbery or for a specimen 
bush in a prominent part of the garden, it 
is also valuable for massing in park and 
woodland, and is particularly useful for 
planting on the outskirts of plantations 
where splashes of rich colour during early 
autumn are desired. As it is easily raised 
from seeds, no difficulty is experienced in 
procuring stock, while a little attention 
to pruning during the early years is suffi- 
cient to determine the ultimate habit of 
any particular specimen.—D. 

Shrubberies.—Berried plants are now 
among the most attractive of the occupants 
of the shrubbery, and where birds are not 
destructive the display will shortly be 
exceptionally fine. The promise of 
Cotoneaster frigida is very great, Hollies 
are equally good, and the various Bar- 
berries are showy and striking. The 
pioneers of autumn tints are already 
noticeable among the Ghent Azaleas, the 
change being earlier than usual. Snow- 
berries are full of fruit, the waxy-white 
berries being, at a distance, decidedly 
ornamental. Maples begin to show the 
ruddy colours of autumn at the extreme 
tips of the young growths, and all over 
the various contrasting colours of shrubs 
and trees render the present time almost 
the most interesting of the year.—K, 
BRIGcut. 

Symphoricarpus mollis.—This fine plant 
is now putting on its ornament for the year 
and quite little bushes of it are attractive 
by their load of unusually la rge snow-white 
fruits. Since its introduction the plant’s 
progress has been hampered by synonyms 
and in other ways, though its distinctive 
merit might easily be proved by all who 
give it a trial. Asa late-fruiting shrub it 
is valuable by reason of the size and the 
abundance of its fruits, and these because 
of their snowy whiteness endow it with a 
value as great as that of many flowering 
shrubs in their prime. A group of it near 
to Holly or Yew would be very striking.— 
He Heise 


The Mountain Ash (Pyrus Aucuparia),— 
The Mountain Ash is of no value as a timber 
tree; but from national associations it is one 
of the most frequently planted of all the 
berry-bearing plants in the grounds around 
Mansion-houses in the north country. It is, 
therefore, to be regretted that in many dis- 
tricts the fruits seldom are permitted to 
attain to their full colouring ere they are 
devoured by birds.—W. McG. 











VEGETABLES. 


AUTUMN-SOWN ONIONS. 
THESE are far from Satisfactory in this 
locality, as the ma jority have gone to seed. 
Those who happened to sow in poor ground 
have probably had better results, as the 
young plants were not sufficiently strong 
to cause them to bloom, <A neighbour who 
stows vegetables very well never had his 
plants look better, at planting time, and 
probably never has had such a poor lot of 
bulbs. They nearly all threw up bloom- 
stalks early. These were, of course, 
picked off, but the after-growth was poor 
and the bulbs did not swell freely. The 
prolonged drought was no doubt in some 
degree responsible. We have had no rain 
worth speaking of since April, the thunder- 
storms, with accompanying rainfall, 
having missed us, so that the soil for the 
past two months has been like a dustheap. 
The labour of watering has been very 
great. It is many years since we have 
had such a trying season. In the matter 
of sowing Onions to stand the winter there 
are various things to consider, ‘ If they 
are sown too early they become what is 
termed about here ‘ winter proud ’’—that 
is to say, the growth is over-luxuriant, 
with the result that they run to seed. On 
the other hand, they may not be able to 
gather sufficient Strength to bear the 
vicissitudes of our more or less cold and 
wet winters. Here they are sown about 
August 15th, but in northern districts they 
would, I suppose, have to be sown quite 
ten days earlier. Then, again, there is the 
matter of nourishment to consider. If the 
ground is very poor the plants do not come 
to normal size by the close of the autumn, 
but if it is over-rich they become too 
Sross, especially if the winter should be 
on the mild side. Onions will grow all 
through the winter if not checked by severe 
weather. 

At a certain period of their growth 
wutumn-sown Onions are very liable to an 
attack of mildew, which generally shows 
itself early in June just as they are be- 
ginning to bulb freely. This must be 
watched for and dealt with instantly, for 
if several patches are allowed to remain 
for a week or ten days the wonderfully 
rapid increase of this pest will cause the 
plants to be so infested that growth will 
be paralysed. In such eases no profitable 
crop can be expected, and the bulbs that 
do swell cannot be expected to keep well. 
I used to syringe with a solution of soft 
soap and sulphur; which answered in a dry 
time, but in showery weather it loses its 
power before it can thoroughly destroy the 
spores. I find the XL-all mildew wash to 
be very deadly, from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours being sufficient to thoroughly 
cleanse the foliage. When Ssyringing, the 
surface soil should also be covered, as this 
is liable to contain spores. I would ad- 
vise readers of this paper who like to 
srow a few Onions to provide themselves 
with a small tin of this wash. It is easily 
applied, is always ready, and is thoroughly 
efficient. A shilling tin may be the means 
of earning a pound. In some localities 
the attacks of maggot are so severe and 
frequent that the cultivation of spring- 
sown Onions is a matter of much difficulty ; 
in fact, in spite of all one may do in some 
years the crop is a dismal] failure. 
this is the case seed may be sown in boxes 
in January in a cool house or frame, just 
keeping off hard frosts so that germination 
may not be hindered. In an ordinary 


season the young plants may be put out in 
April, and if ground is good they will 
make good bulbs and get too strong for 
A dressing of soot 
planting. 
BYFLEET, 


the maggot to injure. 
should be given before 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Experiment in Potato planting.—As 
amateur gardener I made an experimen 

which may interest your readers. 
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Mar. 26 421bs. 25 Whole Potatoes Aug. 24 15 Ibs, 
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8 so f Small uncut \ as 
re See 66 t - “setters” | 20) 3 2u 
43 x { “‘ Eyes” (cut 1 » Bal 
” Py 25 out only) ” 29 45 188 
19 Ibs, 754 Ibs. 
(Total weight (Total weight 
planted) produced) 
Total Potatoes — Total Potatoes —- 
planted 141 produced .. 1,05 


The experiment was with “early Pota- 
toes”? planted on the same patch of 
sround. I am not writing this to show any 
good result, but simply by way of compari- 
son in the mode of planting, because it 
may surprise many, as it did me, that; 
by cutting out and planting the ‘eyes’ 
only the result both in weight and num- 
bers was immensely in favour of this 
somewhat singular method. Of course, 
to the frugal the seed from which the 
eyes were Cut could be used as food. Pos. 
Sibly this letter may bring forth from 
those better versed | in such matters 
reasons for this result—may be that the 
decay of the séed (when planted as whole 
or Cut Potatoes) is prejudicial to produc- 
tion.— WILLIAM BurRouGH Witt, Brideli 
Lodge, Regent's Park, Shirley, Southampton, 


Flavour in Celery.—The usual procedure 
is to grow this vegetable as large as Possi- 
ble, little consideration being given to 
flavour. Size is essential for market, but 
for home supplies would it not be well to 
pay a little more attention to flavour? 
Medium-sized heads are much better in 
every’ way. Though huge heads are ad-. 
mired on the show boards they are gener- 
ally of poor flavour and tough. Much may 
be done in September and early October; 
indeed, all through the latter month, if 
warm and dry, to give Celery the sweet, 
nutty flavour so much liked, This speci- 
ally applies to late Celery and that for use 
from December to March. Salt and soot | 
used at intervals are excellent for this pur- 
pose as they not only give the desired — 
flavour, but are valuable in keeping the 
plants clear of such as worms and slugs, 
and at the same time building up the plant. 
Do not overdo the dressings. Far better 
give several small ones than one large one, © 
as salt should be used in moderation. If | 
these dressings can be given in showery 
weather, or when the weather is dry well 
watered in, or previous to adding soil to 
the plants, so much the better. If plants 
could not be given enough food in the 
trenches at planting, now is a good time 
to make up the deficiency by quick-acting 
fertilisers, as to get good flavour there 
must be no check of any kind.—C. R. 


Parsley.—It is sometimes difficult to 
furnish a good supply of Parsley during 
the winter months, and one or two frames 
should be devoted to it. The plants may 
be transferred from the beds. If they are 
of a fairly large size they should be lifted 
with a fork and all but the youngest leaves 
removed. Plant in rows about 8 inches 
apart, allowing about 4 inches between the - 
plants in the row. Make the soil very 
firm about them, give a good soaking of 
water, afterwards applying a good dusting — 
of soot. a 

Leeks.—There are few plants which re 
pay the cultivator better for generous © 
treatment. The Leek is a gross-feeding 
plant and should have frequent applica- 
tions of weak liquid manure. After each 
watering let the soil be stirred with a hoe 
to encourage a free growth. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


. THE WAND FLOWER. 
(DIERAMA PULCHERRIMA.) 

' Tuts, the most graceful plant of its order, 
\fowered well this season, the drought 
/eutting short the flowering season a little, 
‘the plants going to seed. It grows in cool 
loam, there being little choice as to soil. 
‘In deep peat or leafy soils it grows 
‘petter. It is one of the plants that help to 
‘relieve a little the hard, level look too 
‘often seen in the flower garden. It yields 
seed freely. 
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| PENTSTEMONS. 

Iv is very disappointing when having 
‘raised a quantity of young plants of Pent- 
‘stemons from seed early in spring, planted 
them out, and had a fine bloom from them 
In the autumn, to find the winter, either 
because so wet or so severely cold, has 





either destroyed the plants, or 
maimed them that they are almost useless. 
Those who have a greenhouse or a frame 
May get over the disappointment somewhat 
if plenty of cuttings has been taken off and 
put into pots, stood on a shelf or in some 
moderately shaded part of a frame, and 
there nicely rooted. Such young plants, 
potted up singly in the spring, and later 
planted outdoors, make capital substitutes 
for the old plants which the. frosts have 
destroyed. When, however, the old plants 
do survive the winter unharmed, then the 
many strong shoots sent up from the stems 
‘of the plants produce such clusters of 
Dloom as to excel materially anything that 
can be obtained from young seedlings or 
cutting-made plants. But it is not difficult 
‘to have, apart from the cutting-made re- 


serve, 2 quantity of young plants to stand | 


the winter if seed be sown within the next 
‘few weeks. Pentstemon seed does not 
germinate very rapidly, and growth is 
rather slow, so that if seed be sown at the 





has so} 


;end of July or early in August, it is not 
probable that the seedling plants will be, 
by the end of November, at all too large to 
keep in a frame or under a hand-light for 
the winter. The best course would be to 
dibble them out from the seed-bed or pans 
into a frame thickly, or else under hand- 
lights. 
tection will suffice to keep them safe 
| through hard weather. In the spring these 


of roots attached, and as carefully planted 
out, will soon develop into strong blooming 
ones and make a fine display all through 
the early summer, a spring sowing coming 
on to make a_ succession. Practically, 
Pentstemons should always be treated as 
biennials, but consideration has to be 
given to the fact that they are not always 
so hardy as true biennials should be. 








Plants for grave.—I wish to fill a narrow 





The Wand-flower (Dierama pulcherrima) tn flower (July). 


early spring, to be fallowed by Violas—both 
thickly planted to make a good mass. Would 
you recommend planting both in October or 
November, the Crocuses among the Violas, or 
would it answer better to plant Crocuses alone 
in the autumn, and when they have bloomed 
to take them up and replace with Violas? 
This plan was adopted last year, but the 
Violas never did much good. The spot is very 
much exposed to the sun, and the soil natur- 
ally dry, and, though leaf-mould was added, 
the plants suflered from drought, which set 
in soon after they were put in. It is at some 
distance from me, and I cannot always see 
to watering. Perhaps if the Violas were 
planted in autumn they would be better 
established and able to bear unfavourable 
conditions. I am anxious to use the varieties 
of Viola called Jenny Macgregor (violet- 
shaded) and Snowflake (white). Can you tell 
me where I could obtain plants of these 
kinds ?—E. PEEL. 


{It were better that both Violas and 





early in that month as is possible. 
ground be first deeply dug and manured, 





Violas be put in, there should be no diffi- 


Q in getting e stablished and so | t § } 
culty in getting them establish peated in sandy soil.in an emptv room in the 
| house 


secure a bountiful early spring flowering 


When once rooted very little pro- | 


plants, lifted carefully with small clusters | 
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Crocuses were planted in October, and as | 
If the | 


and freshly rooted, z.e., youthful plants | 
as opposed to old divided stock of the | 


| without clay, 
| manica, 





border round a grave with Crocuses for the | 
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To ensure fine tufts necessary for a free 
flowering the shoots of the Violas should 


be pinched back a month or so after 
planting. This will promote a _ freer 
breaking away at the base and give 


carpets of growth in place of a few shoots. 
The present season has been unfavourable 
to Violas in not a few districts, and these 
planted in spring had to face dry soil and 
dry atmospheric conditions for weeks on 


end. If you cannot procure organic 
manure which in the circumstances is 
much the best, you had better employ 


guano or some artificial manure of good 
standing. You will get the varieties you 
name or their equals from any dealer in 
these things. For obvious reasons we do 
not recommend the goods of any particu- 
lar firm.] 

Irises not flowering.—-In quite ‘ 
I have a clumnp of_Iris ger- 
and one of I. sibirica. Each was 
carefully watered in the early season, neither 
has flowered. In another bed. less good soil, 
J have a clumv of each, and the same has 
happened—no flowers. I think in each case 
the clumps have been two seasons in their 


present positions. What, can do now?— 
CLANSWOMAN, Dulnain Bridge, N.B. 


[The-two Irises named, with all their 
following, are among the hardiest of their 
‘ace, the germanica forms usually flower- 
ing freely in almost all classes of soil 
save clay. AS your soil is devoid of clay 
the non-flowering of the plants is soame- 
what of a mystery and can only be attri- 
buted to some cultural error in the original 
planting, from which as yet they have not 
recovered. For example, if autumn or 
winter planted in your cold district and 
in clumps, the plants, by being rootless all 
the winter, would be much weakened and 
would take a season or more to recover. 
If the plant is unable to develop its 
rhizomes that also would prove a fertile 
source of failure, while the exceeding dry- 
ness of the spring of 1914 would militate 
against success. Usually the forms of 
I. germanica planted in the spring of one 
year would flower well the following year, 
while I. sibirica takes a longer time and 
requires a greater degree of root moisture 
to boot. As a matter of fact, it thrives 
best at the water-side or near it. The 
best time to plant Iris germanica is March 
and early April, employing strong, single, 
well-developed rhizomes only. To plant 
these things in clumps intact is a mistake. 
In southern England this typical ‘‘ Flag” 
often develops into 4 feet wide masses that 
are crowded with flowers in their season. 
The plant is not fastidious and grows well 
in light, gravelly soils, light loam, and 
chalky soils. If you care to send us a 
single rhizome with roots attached we 
could say whether weakness was the cause 
of failure.] 

Alstremeria seedlings.—_In the spring of 
1913 I sowed some Alstroemeria, seed in a 
4-inch pot, which did not germinate till 1914. 
The vot is now full of little plants and stand- 
ing in cold frame. What, treatment must I 


Pive, as understand the roots are very 
brittle when young ?—AMATEUR. 


[Leave the plants alone till the foliage 
dies down, then shake them out of the soil 
and plant in a well-prepared bed of soil in 
the open. The tubers should be inserted 
quite 6 inches deep to keep them out of 
the reach of frost, and for the first winter 
the bed should be protected with litter. 
These plants prefer a sunny place in deep, 
well-drained, loamy soil, though they do 
not object to light and even chalky soils. 
As they dislike frequent disturbance they 


good soil, 


| should be planted apart from ordinary 


border subjects. Arrange the _ tubers 
6 inches apart. Some of the strongest 
may reach the flowering stage next year.] 


Begonia flowers dropping.—Can you tell me 
the reason for flower-buds falling off Begonias 
planted in open border? T.have never grown 
Begonias before but, having seen them in the 
oven, thirty miles north of this place (Man- 
chester), have made a trial. The bulbs were 
aud June lith in horder 


planted out 
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trenched 2 feet. The plants made good pro- 
; L race and after about three weeks bone-meal 
was worked into soil weekly. In due course 
' a there was a good supply of buds, which broke 
fart WG off just before opening. Whilst growing, the 
: ith plants were also liberally watered with 
th i manure-water. I suspect either too much 
: ‘ or too much feeding is the cause.— 


j water 
ety | 4d oe 
uit [This is obviously due to over-feeding, 
and in well-trenched soil such as you de- 
scribe no artificial food should have been 
required. Watering in the case of -long- 
continued dryness may have _ been 
necessary say once a week. These plants 
' have not the voracious appetite of some, 
Dit and quickly resent any system of gorging. 
It is not likely that the plants will now 
do much good, many root-fibres doubtless 
bey being destroyed. The tubers, however, 
should be good for another year, and, with 
i more congenial treatment, should give a 
good flowering in 1915.] 

Lilium chalcedonicum.— A great many 
Lilies require some special soil or treat- 
ment for their successful culture, but this, 
given ordinary garden loam, will thrive 
therein. Under the name of the Scarlet 
Turk’s Cap it is a well-known Lily, whose 

bright, sealing-wax-like red flowers are 
borne, as a rule, early in August. The 
blossoms are small, but produced in con- 
siderable numbers. Good examples of this 
Lily are often found in cottage gardens, 
where they have been established for 
years. Like most of the members of the 
Martagon section, to which it belongs, 
Lilium chalcedonicum produces very few, 
if any, roots from the base of the flower- 
stem, hence all nourishment is derived 
BY from those at the’ bottom of the bulb. 
i) ait Bulbs take some time to become estab- 
Pi) | lished, therefore satisfactory results can- 
ti not be expected the first season after 
} planting, indeed, if the conditions are 
ie Any favourable, it will go on improving year by 
year. Though L, chaleedonicum is an old 
{ and well-known Lily, good bulbs of it are 
none too plentiful.—W. T. 

Hardy flower borders.—In view of forth- 
coming gales, attention must still be paid 
to the security of the taller-habited plants. 
: The dry summer has, in these gardens, led 
| to a regrettable outbreak of mildew among 
/ : a collection of Michaelmas Daisies, and 
- this, during the week, has been dealt with 
: 
| 
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so far as possible. When herbaceous 
plants which flower at this time are in 
bloom notes can be made of such as need 
reducing, increasing, or regulating. In all 
such cases the notebook is to be preferred 
to the memory, or even to marking the 
clumps. At cutting-over time labels. are 
easily lost or obliterated, and when notes 
are taken mistakes are less liable to occur. 
Among a great variety of yellow flowers 
of a hardy nature a quantity of seedlings 
of Anthemis is noteworthy. These are 
self-sown, but transplanted, and they con- 
tinue the display which was begun by 
older plants a considerable time ago. 
‘These seedlings vary in colour from a pale 
lemon shade of yellow to a deep golden 
tinge of the same colour. The plants, as 
«i rule, flower onward until checked by 
frost. 
Cactus Dahlia Pierrot.—I like this new 
| variety, it is so distinct. The colour is amber 
; , tipped white, and really striking. The plant 
ry ; is 4 feet high and produces freely huge 
Dae blossoms 8 inches across, of good depth and 
; excellent shape. As an exhibition sort, too, it 
will be useful on account of its colour as well 
as _its size. The flower-stem is stout, and it is 
only the great weight of the blossoms which 
makes it slightly pendent. This was one of 


) the few kinds that obtained the certificate of 
{ the National Dahlia Society last year.—s. 


f Cactus Dahlia Dorothy Hawes.—This is a 
' fine variety, and on acount of its size and 
hi, - handsome shape obtained a gold medal last 

p year at the Crystal Palace. It is composed 

. } of an unusual number of long, rosy-crimson, 

narrow florets. I. cannot say anything in 

: favour of the growth of the plant. It is 

: strong, certainly, but tall and ungainly, so 

. that the variety is useful for one purpose 
only—namely, exhibition.—H. 
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both nutritious and medicinal properties 
Carrageen or Irish Moss furnishes 
wholesome meal to many of the Iris} 
peasantry, and the Purple Laver (Por 
phyra Jaciniata) is ‘“‘good enough in flayou: 
to be esteemed by the epicure as a deliciou: 
dish, and valued often by the poor as ¢ 
vegetable delicacy.”’ This is the Sloke 
Kale of the Highlanders, who stew it wit! 
Onions and eat it flavoured with vinegaj 
and pepper. The Green Laver (Ulve 
latissima) makes a pleasant dish wher 
stewed and seasoned with Lemon juice 
and the Lettuce Laver (U. lactuea) is saié¢ 
to be even better. Sweet Laminariz 
(Laminaria saccharina) used to be valued 
as the source of a kind of sugar, and; ar- 
cording to Thunberg, the Japanese use it 
largely as food. The Tangle (L. digitata), 
whose broad, strap-like leaves are common 
on our beaches, is eaten when young by 
the poor people in Scotland. Tokasa Nori 
is the Japanese name for a Seaweed which 
is collected by divers at a depth of 10 
fathoms to 12 fathoms on open coasts in 
Japan, and dried and sold for use as food. 
It is also exported to China, where it is 
known as Hong-tsay (Crimson Weed).-- 
Field. i» 


GARDEN FOOD. 


any 


VEGETARIAN FOOD. 
Since the rise in prices, due to the out- 
break of the war, I have noticed several 
of the newspapers recommending the 
vegetarian diet in part as a substitute for 
the more expensive flesh diet. This 
pleases me to a certain extent, as I am 
interested in the humane diet movement, 
as well as being a vegetarian. But ol 
should like to offer a warning to your 
readers who are accustomed to ‘a flesh 
diet, which the advice in the papers makes 
necessary. Beans. (dried Haricots and 
3utter Beans), Peas, and Lentils are 
efficient substitutes for flesh, but they can- 
not be eaten in the same quantities as 
meat. To take the same bulk or weight 
of baked.or boiled Beans as of meat causes 
great discomfort, and this may last for 
days together. Personally, in this vege- 
tarian household we do not use the dried 
Peas and Beans during the hot months of 
the year; we also avoid Oatmeal porridge 
or dishes in which any of these things are 
used. Lentils we take very sparingly in 
summer. The stomach cannot deal with 






























these heating and starchy foods in bulk. 


In winter, during the coldest season, the 


amount of these dried foods (weighed dry) 
is 2 oz. per day for each person. 


same with Macaroni, but less of Barley. 


To cook these dried foods efficiently and 


to get the maximum of flavour be careful 


The 


SALADS. 
THE everlasting Lettuce and Tomato 
salad met with in ordinary houses soon 
tires the vegetarian guest who happens to 
be entertained. Many people seem to look 
on salad as an accompaniment to cold 
meat only, and to add hard’ egg to it 

































to cook slowly. Peas (either the split 
kind or the dried Marrowfats) should be 
soaked overnight in cold water; Beans the 
same. In the morning change the water 
and set the vegetables to simmer very 
gradually in plenty of unsalted water. 
Never boil rapidly. The addition of an 
Onion stuck with Cloves is good for the 
Jeans. To bake Beans, in the American 
fashion, take the Beans overnight and put 
into a fireproof dish or pot (a stoneware 
jam-jar, covered, will do), set in the oven 
of the kitchener as you are going to bed 
and the fire is dying. In the morning, when 
the fire has been lit for two hours, see 
that the water is not dried away, and add 
salt. By mid-day the Beans will be as 
full and good as Marrow. They are more 
digestible this way than boiled. Be care- 
ful to eat sparingly. Barley, Rice, and 
Lentils (the red split kind at about three- 
halfpence a pound) may be put into a fire- 
proof pot in the oven an hour or over 
before wanted, with plenty of water and 
a small pinch of salt. The slower the 
oven the creamier and more digestible the 
grain. To all of these a little butter 


always. This gets very monotonous. Any 
fresh garden vegetable, cooked or raw, 
can be served as salad. 

Try the following mixtures :—Raw 
Spinach leaves, Radishes grated (or sliced 
if they are easily digested), and cold 
cooked Peas beaten up with a little oil 
and vinegar. The dressing. should be as 
thick as the tiring white sauce, and poured 
on as the dish goes to table. Raw Beet 
leaves (the youngest ones are delicious), 
cold new Potatoes sliced thinly, a few 
3razil Nuts blanched and chopped roughly, 
this to be dressed with a mixture of oil. 
vinegar, and a little chopped Mint (cold 
Mint sauce will do). Lettuce, raw Carrot 
giated, old Potatoes rubbed through a 
sieve with or without hard egg-yolk. Mix 
the Potatoes and Carrot with the usual 
I'rench dressing, ‘and dress in a mound on 
a flat dish surrounded with the Lettuce. 

Hindhead, Surrey. J. WILD, 


Radishes in summer.—Many are under” 
the impression that Radishes are difficult | 
to obtain in summer, not that they offer 
any particular obstacle in actual growth, © 








stirred when serving is an improvement. 
Never boil Rice, Barley, or Lentils. Serve 
tice with Curry sauce and fried Apples. 
The Apples should be wiped, not peeled, 
but cored, sliced across, and fried quickly 
in a little nut fat or butter. Serve Barley 
with Spinach, or with Swede Turnips 
boiled and strained dry. Serve Lentils 
hot with any vegetable, or cold with sauce 
made of chopped fresh Mint, vinegar, and 
mustard. 

This last hint may be of value to per- 
Sons wishing to try these dried vegetables, 
but afraid of the discomfort. If Apples 
ure eaten at the same meal there is seldom 
any difficulty in digesting any of the 
pulses. An Apple tart or pudding after 
the first course, or Apple sauce, or fried 
Apples eaten with it, or simply a raw, 
juicy Apple as dessert, goes well, and is 





a healthy accompaniment, IpA WILD. 
Huts Corner, Hindhead. 
Edible Seaweeds.—Dulse, Dillesk, or 


Sol (Rhodomenia palmata) has long been 
eaten in Scotland, Ireland, Iceland, and 
other countries, and is known to possess 





but because they are hot and pithy, and 
thus unfit for use. I do not set aside a_ 
site especially for Radishes, because they 
are of such quick growth in summer that 
they can be sown and gathered when 
grown jointly with another crop without © 
detriment or increase of space or labour. _ 
In the planting of summer and autumn. 
Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, or early © 
Broccoli there is ample ground to grow 

Radishes, drawing fairly deep drills be- — 
tween the lines of the plants. For 
summer use the Olive-shaped or Turnip- ~ 
Radishes are the best, for they can be 

pulled so much more easily than those un- 
duly long, and on the table, too, they have 

an attraction which is appetising. Of 
course, the extent of sowing must be made ~ 
consistent with the demand, and in any 

case only small lots should be sown at one © 
time, because they quickly become over- | 
grown. I have found Carter’s Delicatesse, 
Lightning, White Round, and Carter’s Six- 
teen Days very good for summer use out- b 
doors, as all are of quick growth, attrae- 
tive in colour, and crisp and nutty in 

flayour.—W. S. 
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ROSES. 


ROSES. 
Tur Rose should play the most important 


‘part in our flower garden arrangements, 


) for so 


great is the variety scattered 


‘through several sections that kinds may 


pe had for every use that could possibly 


pe required of them. 


All dwarf Roses are 


‘ smenable to a bold system of arrangement 


“by grouping. 
‘there are several plants of a kind, the 


Assuming, of course, that 


best plan always is to group or mass them 
in some bold but informal way. With 


“Jarge beds of simple form it is possible to_ 


‘yvroup Roses in a very artistic way, and 


‘they never 
arranged. Twelve or more plants of some | 


look better than when. so 
good Rose, boldly grouped, will be much 


more effective than would the same num- 


ber of plants indiscriminately mixed with 
a lot of other kinds. In small beds I pre- 
fer to plant one kind only. We should 
hear of fewer failures in Rose growing if 
more care in 

PREPARING the soil and planting them 
were taken. Ground intended for Roses 
cannot be prepared with too much care. 
Most of the evils to which the Rose is 
subject are aggravated by planting with- 
out giving the ground the necessary pre- 
paration. To plant in shallow, ill-worked 
beds or borders is simply a waste of time 
and plants. The most suitable soil for 
Roses is a deep, rich loam resting on 
gravel. The following is the plan of pre- 
paration I have adopted with most excel- 
lent results. The staple is a rather light 
loam resting on gravel. The ground is 
trenched to a depth of about 24 feet, giving 
a. liberal dressing of well-decayed cow- 
dung, a little marl, and 1 inch bones. The 
manure’ is well broken up and the whole 








thoroughly incorporated with the soil. 
gardens where the soil is unusually heavy 


and stiff it is advisable to mix leaf-mould | 
down Roses mostly consist of varieties 


and rubble with the staple; also to use 
well-decayed horse-manure instead of cow- 
dung. Roses may be successfully planted 


at any time from the first week in Novem- | 


ber to the end of February, but I have 
generally found those planted in Novem- 
ber give the best results. Planting should 
be done in fine weather if possible in. order 
that the soil may be trodden and made 
moderately firm; loose planting is a seri- 
ous mistake. 
in this locality. especially the following 
varieties : — Antoine Rivoire, 
Caroline Testout, General McArthur, 
Grand Due Adolphe de Luxembourg, Irish 


In | 


The Hybrid Teas thrive best | 





Betty, | 


Jeauty, Irish Glory, Joseph Hill, Lady | 
Ashtown, La Tosca, Laurent Carle, Le 


Progres, Lyon, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. 
Leon Pain, Mme. Ravary, Mrs. 


Ward, Mrs. E. G. Hill, Pharisaer, Prince 

de Bulgarie (here figured), Richmond, and 

Viscountess Folkestone. The Teas that 

thrive best here include Anna Olivier, G. 

Nabonnand, Hon, Edith Gifford, and 

Marie Van Houtte. F¥. W. GALLOP. 
Colwall Hall, Sutton Coldfield. 





SUMMER PRUNING. 


A LirTLe judicious pruning at this time | 


of the year is always useful, inasmuch as 
it prevents the waste of much plant energy 
into growth that would be cut away in the 
ordinary course of spring pruning. It 
also has the merit of putting such strength 
into the wood on which we depend most 
for our next season’s display. It is chiefly 
among our climbers and pegged-down 
Roses that the knife is so much needed at 
this time of the year, but.a little judicious 
thinning among the pillar and strongest 
bush varieties may also be practised. In 
short, it is thinning out of deteriorating 


Aaron | 
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wood that is the main object, leaving more 
room and light around that left, with 
better ripening and development. Pegged- 


that give one grand glut of blossom 
throughout the length of the previous 


year’s long rods, and such growth is of 
little value after it has flowered. Cut 
this back close to the main base of the 
plant and encourage the better develop- 
ment of basal shoots that will now be 
coming on rapidly. You cannot well feed 
or cultivate the soil satisfactorily beneath 
pegged-down Roses until such growth has 
been removed. It is also better to grow 
the long rods for the coming year’s flower- 
ing upright until ready for pegging down 
next spring, previous to which the soil is 
once more well cleaned and cultivated. 
Among the majority of our Weeping 
standards, too, it is well to cut out the 
flowered and exhausted rods early in the 





group of Rose Prince de Bulgarte tn the gardens at Canwell Hall, Sutton Coldfield. 


co) 


autumn. This is more particularly the 


| case with Climbing Polyanthas, Ayrshires, 


and Hybrid Wichuraianas, only a very 
few of which bloom after the one early 
summer display. Our dwarf-growing 
Polyanthas also need thinning rather than 
pruning. Cut out the exhausted trusses 
boldly down to a sound and promising eye, 
when you are likely to secure some good 
late autumn trusses as well as afford more 
room for the second or third crop. 

I would like once more to call attention 
to the wonderful help a free and constant 
use of the hoe has proved during the try- 
ing and erratic weather experienced up to 
the time of writing, and we shall certainly 
continue it. AVP; 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, Lbs. ; 
post free, 153, Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn ‘Fields, 
London, W.C. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


_—_ 


HEDYCHIUM GARDNERIANUM. 
I HAVE read with much interest GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED for some years, but 
never remember having seen any notes on, 
or illustration of, this beautiful plant, so 
I thought you might like to publish the 
enclosed photograph. I have flowered it 
now for some years, but this season I 


think it is particularly fine, the flowering | 


spike measuring nearly half a yard in 
length, with over 100 blooms on it, of a 


beautiful clear yellow with  searlet 
stamens, having a delightful scent. Ihave 
never seen these plants at any flower 


show, and only know of two other people 
who grow them. 
(Miss) Epirna M. Morris. 
Neston House, Upper Edmonton. 
[Miss Morris does not say how the plant 
is grown. It would be interesting to know 


fledychtum Gardnerianum. 
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Cyclamens, hardy Heaths, Winter Helio- 
| trope, and other such things, but these 
|rarely satisfy those who hitherto have 
| relied on the general run of greenhouse 
| plants: Moreover, the cost of securing 
them would be as great as that of heating 
the greenhouse, provided you obtained 
|} what you appear to require. Of course, 
there are Irises, Squills, Chionodoxa, and 
other things capable of flowering under 
glass in winter without heat that might 
become objects of permanent value and 
interest, provided care be given them at 
other seasons in the open. It is, however, 
quite too late to talk of seeds and cuttings 
| that might be 1aised now in the hope of 
making a ‘conservatory gay this winter 
Without heat.”’. The hardy plants named 
‘any hardy plant dealer would supply. 
| Iris reticulata, I. stylosa (unguicularis), 
I. alata, Christmas Rose, Winter Aconite, 
| Adonis amurensis, Anemone blanda, single 
| and double Violets specially grown for the 








From a photograph by Miss 


£. M. Norris, Neston House, Upper Edmonton. 


how far one might enjoy it in the open 
garden, even if brought on under glass. 
H. Gardnerianum has been illustrated in 
our colums, but not, we think, recently.— 
Ep. ] 





NOTES. AND 


Conservatory without 
give me some advice as 
small conservatory fairly gay this winter 
without heat? It has always been heated 
sufficiently for a succession of Chrysanthe- 
mums, Cinerarias, Cyclamen, Gloxinias, etc., 
but I want to save heat if possible. A list of 
plants that could be quickly raised from seeds 
and cuttings would be very valuable, and 
some more lasting plants that only need pro- 
tection in case a second winter's economy is 
necessary. I am afraid it is a little late for 
raising things, but should like to try.—E. 
PEEL. 

[It is by no means an easy matter to 
keep' a ‘¢ conservatory fairly gay through 
the winter without heat.” In plain 
language, ‘‘ it cannot be done.” You might 
obtain occasional bits of colour from such 
things as Christmas Roses, Winter 
Aconite, winter-flowering Crocuses, hardy 


REPLIES, 


heat.—Would 


you 
to how to 


keep a 


purpose, Erica ecarnea, , BE. codonodes, 
Aucuba japonica vera, Petasites fragrans, 
Crocuses, Chionodoxas, Scilla sibirica, 
Saxifraga Burseriana, and S. apiculata, 
are all endowed with a charm that can- 
not be surpassed. ] 


Lilium neilgherrense.—Lefore the re- 
tarding of Lily bulbs was generally 


followed this species, from its late bloom- 
ing, was much sought after. Thirty years 
or SO ago considerable numbers used to be 
sent to this country from the Neilgherry 
Hills, and they were much appreciated for 
late summer and autumn blooming. 
Whether this species must now be in- 
cluded among lost Lilies I cannot Say, but 
it is certainly very scarce, if, indeed, it is 
| in cultivation at all. It never proved 
amenable to culture in this country, hence 
the supply used to be kept up by continual 
importations, and probably this led to its 
being eradicated from its native ~haunts. 
In this country the bulbs used to flower 
well the first season, but much less satis- 
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factorily the next year; while after that, 
blossoms were but few in number. This 
Lily used to reach a height of 3 feet to 
4 feet, and bear from one to three very 
large trumpet-shaped flowers of a thick, 
wax-like substance, and pale yellow or 
primrose in tint. The scent was very dis- 
tinct from that of any other Lily. I may 
be wrong in writing of this Lily in the 
past tense, as it may, perhaps, be in eulti- 
vation still.—wWw. T. : ay 

Chironia’ ixifera.—This Chironia was 
almost, if not quite, lost for a time. When 
reintroduced it became a much greater 
favourite than it had ever been previously. 
It is a native of South Africa, and a 
member of the Gentian Wort family, but, 
unlike most of its immediate relatives, it 
is of a quite shrubby habit. ‘This Chironia 


will, in pots 5 inches to 6 inches ip 
diameter, form neat, upright-growing 
little bushes, whose branches — are 


furnished with narrow, glaucous leaves, 
somewhat suggestive of those of some of 
the Dianthuses. The bright-pink flowers 
are borne in great profusion, a succession 
being kept up for a long time. The 
flowers, as a rule at their best during the 
latter part of summer and in early 
autumn, are very useful for greenhouse 
decoration. It may be propagated from 
cuttings of the young growing shoots, 
taken in spring, inserted firmly into a 
compost made up of peat and sand, and 
covered with a bell-glass in-a gentle heat. 
In order to ensure bushy specimens the 
young plants need to be stopped two or 
three times during their earlier stages.— 
i Vigo be 

Costus igneus.—This is a very showy 
member of the Ginger Wort family, its 
flowering extending over a lengthened 
period. From a fleshy root-stock it pushes 
up stems that reach the height of a couple 
of feet or more. ‘These shoots are termi- 
nated by a cone-like head of bracts, from 
which the flowers are produced. They 
are somewhat thin in texture, and indivi- 
dually do not last long, but a succession 
is kept up from one head for a consider- 
uble time. The flowers are each from 
2 inches to 8 inches in diameter, and of an 
intense deep orange colour. It requires 
the temperature ‘of a stove, where its 
blossoms stand out conspicuous, especially” 
in a dull November day, at which time it 
may often be had. in bloom. Costus 
speciosus is altogether a larger grower 
than the preceding, while the flowers, each 
from 3 inches to 4 inches in diameter, are 
of a satiny-white tint, and in texture sug- 
gestive of tissue paper. As might be ex- 
pected, these do not last long, but each 
cone-like head contains a considerable 
number. In this species the bracts are 
reddish, thus contrasting markedly with 
the satiny-white blossoms.—K,. R. W. 

Lotus Jacobzeus.—One now rarely sees 
this shrubby species of Lotus. Flowering 
as is its wont in the summer and autumn, 
it used to form a pleasing and uncommon 
feature. It is a much-branched, some- 
what upright - growing plant, whose 
Slender shoots are clothed with hoary 
leaves, while the Pea-shaped blossoms, 
which are borne in small clusters, are of 
a deep-purple colour—in fact, in some 
examples almost black. If seeds are 
sown in early spring the young plants will 
bloom in the summer. When increased 
in this way, however, all the flowers are 
not of equal merit, some being richer in 
colour than others. For this reason it 
used to be the practice to increase the best 
forms from cuttings, which root freely. 
Planted out-of-doors during the summer, 
it will flower for a long time. While this 
has declined in favour another species— 
hamely, L. peliorrhynchus—with scarlet 
blossoms, is grown in greater numbers 
year by year.—K. R. W. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Never, perhaps, 





veds yielded a greater supply of fruit than 


).n the season now coming to a close. The 
‘supply has been continuous and _ the 


)yuality good, two facts for which we are 
‘largely indebted to the great amount of 
‘sunshine and warmth which has 
‘characterised the past summer. Much as 
‘rain is needed, the continuation of hot, 
‘bright weather is very beneficial for many 
‘things, Cucumbers included, and so long as 
sit remains so long will the plants con- 
‘tinue to yield some fruit. This obviates 
‘the necessity for over-cropping plants which 
‘were set out in houses in early sum- 
‘mer, and the latter will fruit all the better 
)for it by and bye. Until cooler conditions 
‘yender the frame plants no longer profit- 
‘able. the treatment—barring syringing, 
‘which is now discontinued—will be the 
‘same as has. been outlined in previous 
“notes. 

-- Winter Cucumbers.—These must now be 
‘encouraged to make free growth so that 
‘they become well established ere wjnter 
‘sets in. Fortunately, the warm, sunny 
‘weather is all in their favotr both in re- 
gard to making quick growth and from an 
‘economical point of view also, as but little 





artificial yarmth, and that at night only, 
‘is at present requisite. Damping and 


‘syringing, therefore, go on as usual and will 
continue until a change occurs, when they 
‘will be varied to correspond with outer 
climatic conditions. It being essential that 
‘the trellis should be fairly well clothed 
‘with bine and foliage before bearing is 
allowed, the roots must be kept constantly 
‘feeding near the surface to ensure a 
‘healthy and continuous growth. ‘This is 
‘accomplished by affording a light top- 
dressing of compost weekly, consisting of 
good fibrous loam enriched with some 
-bone-meal. Once the plants begin to bear 
they will be assisted with that best of 
stimulants for winter use, best Peruvian 
guano applied on the little and often 
principle. 

Prospective planting.—Now is the time 
to make notes of requirements in the way 
of fruit-trees and bushes for the filling of 
“vacancies, so that the order for the same 
ean be placed in the nurseryman’s hands 
at an early date for fulfilment in the event 
of a personal visit to the nursery being 
unavoidable. To keep a collection of fruit- 
trees, etc., up to date it is necessary that 
a certain amount of grubbing and replant- 
ing be done each season. Trees which are 
old and exhibit signs of exhaustion should 
not be left until they are of no further 
‘service, but be grubbed at once and their 
places filled with healthy young trees 
which, under good cultivation, quickly come 
into bearing. By working on this principle 
a colleetion can, without much trouble and 
‘at a small outlay each season, be main- 
tained in the best possible condition. The 
same remarks are also applicable to bush 
fruits, as young and vigorous plants yield 
decidedly better results than those which 
have become aged and are full of decrepit 
wood. Besides all this there is the ques- 
tion of introducing new varieties, and for 
which accommodation has to be found. A 
good rule to follow in regard to this matter 
is, if there are no old and useless trees or 
bushes to be dispensed with, to let the new 
sorts supersede some of the more unsatis- 
‘factory and existing examples either in re- 
spect to crop, flavour, and keeping quali- 
‘ties, just as the case may be. All new 
introductions do not and will not, as a 
matter of course, succeed on all soils and 
“situations alike, hence the necessity for 
‘putting the matter to the test in the 


manner indicated. The planting andmaking 
trial of new varieties are, therefore, 
to all interested in fruit culture of the 
greatest advantage, as by these means the 
best suited to each particular locality is 
thus ascertained. 

Planting.—Although too soon to carry 
this out, especially when trees have to be 
procured from a nursery, it is a saving of 
time to get the holes dug in advance, par- 
ticularly when heavy and unkind sub-soils 
have to be contended with, as present 
climatic conditions present facilities for 
its being carried out in a far more ex- 
peditious manner than when deferred till 
later. If such preliminaries as the digging 
of holes, the partial or total renewal of 
the staple, the draining of holes in which 
either water collects or the soil is found 
to be so damp that it is useless to plant 
trees in it, are postponed till near upon 
planting time they are then ofttimes per- 
formed in an indifferent or hurried man- 
ner, the sequence being that after-results 
are not So satisfactory as could be wished 
for. Holes for fruit-trees should not be 
less than 5 feet and 6 feet in diameter. 
As a heavy soil overlying clay has to be 
dealt with the top spit is dug out and 
placed on one side. The second, which is 
inferior to that at the top, is also similarly 
treated. The bottom spit is taken away. 
The first and second spits are then added 
to a sufficient quantity of new loam, which 
has been some nine to twelve months in 
stock, some burnt soil (charred garden 
refuse) with enough lime rubbish to ensure 
porosity when the mass becomes consoli- 
dated. It is then thoroughly mixed and 
left in readiness by the sides of the holes. 
Holes which need it are either drained in 
the usual way or otherwise a layer of 
brickbats and clinkers some 9 inches thick 
is put in the bottom and covered with 
whole turves, when it is necessary to raise 
the roots so that they will not come into 
contact with the cold, damp sub-soil. For 
trees in the open the supporting stakes are 
driven in or fixed in position beforehand; 
possible mutilation of roots is thereby 
avoided. For bush fruits a little manure 
is mixed with the staple when filling up 
vacancies, ete. 

Root-pruning and root-lifting.—Of the 
two operations the root-lifting is preferred 
and practised whenever possible as a 
means of inducing young trees to bear and 
of restoring fruitfulness in older examples 
which have run to too much growth. Root- 
pruning is resorted to only with regard 
to trees which are fully established and 
unsuitable for root-lifting to be practised 
upon. The end of September or early in 
the next month is a suitable time to make 
a commencement with root-pruning. The 
trench which has to be opened out to 
enable the roots being got at and cut back 
should be distant some 4 feet to 6 feet 
from the stem of the tree to be operated 
on, and deep enough for all roots to be 
reached. If roots taking a downward direc- 
tion are met with this may be taken as 
an indication that there are others of 
similar growth further under the tree. 
These must always be searched for and 
severed. But one half of a tree’s roots 
only should be operated on in one season, 
and the other half the following or two 
years after, just as may be deemed advis- 
able. Care is always taken to pare the 
ends of severed roots quite smooth with a 
sharp knife before filling in the trench, 
and when considered expedient a barrow- 
load or two of fresh loam is mixed with 
the staple at a depth of 1 foot or there- 
abouts to encourage the formation of 
fibrous roots. Needless to say, the soil is 
trodden firm as the refilling of the trench 
proceeds. ,It is quite possible that, seeing 
how dry the weather has been for a long 
'time past, a thorough soaking of water 








. should be got ready. 








will have to be given as soon as 
filling in is completed. Root-pruning 
undertaken while the trees are in leaf is 
the means of their recovery from it more 
quickly than when they are leafless, as the 
emission of fibres or new roots is, as a 
result, greatly expedited. The 
Root-lifting is carried out as early in 
October as circumstances will permit, and 
the object being to preserve and lay the 
roots out afresh instead of severing them 
as in root-pruning, the work has, to avoid 
exposing them longer than is necessary, to 
be done as expeditiously as possible. <A 
semi-circular-shaped trench is taken out if 
for wall trees which require such atten- 
tion, some 6 feet distant from the stem. 
For trees in the open a trench is taken 
out all round them and wide enough in all 
cases to allow of the soil being removed 
and the roots liberated with a steel dig- 
ging-fork. This proves an excellent cor- 
rective for Peach, Plum, Apricot, and 
other wall fruit trees which are prone to 
make too much wood, and its effect on 
trees operated on in this way in the open 
garden and orchard is of a very beneficial 
nature. When refilling the trench round 
wall trees the opportunity is seized to in- 
troduce a modicum of fresh loam, some 
burnt soil, and for stone fruits a fair 
quantity of lime-rubble. The roots in all 
‘ases are relaid after trimming off bruised 
and broken ends, etec., in a nearly hori- 
zontal position, fine soil being shaken 
amongst them, so that when water is 
copiously applied when the trench has 
been refilled to within 3 inches of the sur- 
face it will settle it firmly round them 
and induce a speedy emission of fibres. 
The finishing-off process can be effected 
after the water has had time to drain 
away. Trees suspected of having tap- 
roots must either have the balls tunnelled 
under or be lifted entirely, which, when 
the nature of the -present season is taken 
into consideration, is best postponed for 
another few weeks. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIBS. 

Hardy fruit.—The recent warm weather 
has caused the ground to become very dry, 
and it has been necessary to give copious 
waterings to many fruit trees, especially 
those occupying warm positions on walls. 
Wasps are now very troublesome, 
especially among Plums. In gardens 
where root-pruning or lifting of trees has 
been decided. upon the necessary soil 
In most cases good 
loam is required in the largest quantity, 
but the nature of the soil one has to deal 
with must be taken into consideration, 
supplying anything that may be de- 
ficient. It may be necessary to add lime- 
rubble, wood-ashes, burnt soil, or other 
materials, but whatever is required it 
should be got ready before the lifting is 
commenced, so that it may proceed with- 
out any check. Root-pruning is practised 
for the purpose of restricting a _ tree’s 
growth, and thus increasing its fruitful- 
ness. 

Strawberry beds.—Continue to pinch off . 
the runners as they appear, and keep the 
soil between the plants well stirred with 
the hoe. Runners may still be planted, 
but unless they are extra strong they must 
not be expected to produce much fruit next 
season. Strawberries planted early have 
a better chance of becoming established 
and of ripening their crowns before frost 
arrives. Take care when the weather is 
dry to keep the young plants well supplied 
with water. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—A batch of 


the more forward plants will now be 
allowed to bloom. As the flowers develop, 
over-head syringing must be discon- 


tinued, but damping between the pots 
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should be done daily, as a dry atmosphere 
tends to encourage insect pests. Ventilate 
the house freely on all favourable occa- 
sions, and when the plants are in full 
bloom leave a crack of air on all night to 
eause the air to circulate. The later-raised 
plants are kept growing freely, pinching 
out all bloom for the present in order that 
the plants may furnish a useful succession 
to the earlier batch. Stake and tie the 
growths as required, using small pieces of 
green-dyed 3amboo points, as neat 
staking is very essential to plants re- 
quired for decoration. Very little shading 
will be required after this date, except in 
very hot situations. Close the house 
early in the afternoon in order that the 
plants may get the benefit of the sun-heat. 
The atmospheric temperature at closing 
time may be permitted to rise to 85 degs., 
but should decrease during the night to a 
minimum of 60 degs. 

Poinsettias (Huphorbia pulcherrima).— 
These plants have been transferred from 
slightly-heated pits to the house, in which 
they will, later on, develop their bracts. 
They are afforded an atmospheric tem- 
perature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. and 
are watered with great care. Weak appli- 


cations of chemical manure alternated 
with manure - water are occasionally 


afforded them. 

Sweet Peas.—If a sowing of Sweet Peas 
be made now this will furnish plants that 
will be useful in early spring either for 
decoration or for furnishing cut bloom. 
Those intended for decoration should be 
grown in 9-inch pots, but those for 
supplying cut flowers may be grown in 
boxes. These boxes may be placed at the 
ends of houses close to the roof-glass, 
Where they will receive plenty of light. 
The seeds should be sown in small pots, 
placing three seeds in each pot. They 
should be started in a cold pit or frame, 
and when frost approaches be removed to 
4 Warm house, placing them as near to 
the glass as possible. When the shoots 
are about 5 inches high they should be 
pinched, and when the plants are growing 
freely repot them into 5-inch pots. 

Freesias.—As soon as_ these plants 
start into growth the covering material 
must be removed or the growths will be- 
come weakened. Expose them to all the 
light and air possible to ensure a sturdy 
growth, and when the cooler weather sets 
in remove the plants to a shelf in a light, 
well-ventilated house. Watering must be 
done with great care, for Freesias are 
very impatient of over-watering, rarely 


succeeding well if this happens. As sup- 
port becomes necessary provide neat 


stakes. The plants require to be kept 
growing steadily, but at no time must they 
be subjected to excessive heat. An 
atmospheric temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. is quite sufficient during the 
winter months. 

Bedding plants.—Tender plants required 
for stock should now be lifted and placed 
in pots or boxes and stood in frames where 
heat can be used when necessary. If any 
varieties of Pelargoniums have not pro- 
duced enough cuttings for next year’s re- 
quirements the old plants should be lifted 
and placed in pots. All standard and 
Specimen plants required for another sea- 
son should be lifted from the beds, potted, 
and placed under glass. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses should now 
be planted in their permanent positions, 
adding plenty of manure and leaf-mould to 
the soil. Old plants will need a top-dress- 
ing of decayed manure. They bloom very 
early in the spring, and a succession of 
flowers may be obtained over a long period 
if some are placed in warm, sheltered 
positions. 














Bulbs for the alpine garden should now 
be planted. If the soil of the rock garden 
is of a cold nature it will be advisable to 
place the bulbs in a layer of silver sand. 
Suitable varieties include many of the 
small- flowering Narcissi, including N. 
cyclamineus, N. citrinus, N. juncifolius, N. 
odorus, N. minimus, and N. triandrus 
albus, Chionodoxa Camassia, Calochortus, 
and Galanthus. The following Anemones 
are also suitable for the rock garden :— 
A. alpina, A. blanda, A. angulosa, A. nar- 
cissiflora, A. Henatica, and A, Pulsatilla. 

Transplanting shrubs.—If the soil is 
sufficiently moist for the purpose, the lift- 
ing and replanting of young. shrubs should 
be proceeded with as soon as circum- 
stances. permit. Early transplanting is 
greatly to be recommended, especially in 
the case of evergreens. If the plants have 
received attenti.n during their growing 
period, in the matters of pinching and 
training, no branch-pruning will be re- 
quired. Asa rule it is not advisable when 
lifting plants to prune them, but all long, 
coarse roots should be shortened with a 
sharp knife. Plant firmly and allow each 
plant ample room to develop. 


Celery.—Every advantage must be taken 
of fine days for the earthing up of this 
crop. The work requires great care. Good 
Celery is often spoilt through the earthing 
up being done in a careless manner. All 
offsets, decaying or split leaves, should be 
removed before the soil is placed in posi- 
tion. On the day preceding the earthing 
up, the plants, if at all dry, should be 
given a copious watering; afterwards give 


a good sprinkling of soot between the 
plants. The great secret in the proper 


blanching of Celery is to apply but little 
soil at one time, and make frequent 
additions. At this season from seven to 
nine weeks will be required to complete 
the blanching. 

Herbs.—If a supply of green herbs is re- 
quired in the winter no time should be lost 
in making provision for same. The best 
plan is to set apart for them a portion of 
a pit, where fire-heat can be applied during 
cold weather. Mint, having been cut down 
a2 month ago in preparation for forcing, 
may now be taken up carefully, shaking 
all the soil from the roots. The roots 
should then be placed in a layer of fine 
soil over a very mild hot-bed of leaves. 
When the roots are in position cover them 
to a depth of 2 inches with finely-sifted 
leaf-soil, and give a good watering with 
clear water, applied at a temperature of 
70 degs., to wash the soil well amongst 
the roots. Young shoots will soon begin to 
push forth, when sufficient air should be 





given to prevent them from becoming 
drawn. Tarragon may be grown in the 


same pit. The plants should be cut over 
and placed in position without delay. This 
herb forces very easily, and a continuous 
Supply can be easily maintained by 
placing a few clumps in moderate heat 
from time to time. Chives, if placed on a 
gentle hot-bed, will soon make fresh 
growth and continue to do so for some 
time, and further batches of roots may be 
placed in the bed as required throughout 
the winter. Sweet Basil requires rather 
more heat, and should be grown in pots 
placed on a shelf near the glass in an 
atmospherie temperature of 65 degs. 
Chervil may be sown in a cold pit for fur- 
nishing a supply throughout the winter. 
F. W. GALLop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Strawberry planting.—During the week 
Strawberry planting has been finished. 
The plants were very strong, having been 
grown in well-prepared beds in cold 























frames, and being lifted with exceptionally 
fine balls the check will be very slight, 
By and bye a mulch will be afforded to 
the plants, partly to check undue evapora- 
tion and partly to afford a slight protec- 
tion to the roots during winter. 


Raspberries.—All the exhausted canes 
have now been cut out, the young rods 


being secured loosely, meantime, to the 
A certain amount of thinning 


supports. 





} 


was done among the stools as the cutting- 


out went on, but until the foliage falls it 
is not easy to decide which canes are the 
most suitable to leave, so that the final 
selection will be left until a later date, 
At present, the weather being dry and the 
soil under foot firm and clean, all weeds 
have been removed from the rows and the 
hoe run through the quarters. 


Late Melons.—These now require careful 
attention. Watering must be carefully 
done and sufficient ventilation provided. 
The crop is heavier than usual and setting 
still continues, although the, smaller fruits 
may not finish well. Close early and 
make as much use of sun-heat as possible. 
Cold draughts must be avoided. 


Cucumbers in frames.—Signs are not 
wanting that the bulk of the crop is over, 
and the frames being required for. other 
purposes in a very short time, no attempt 
has been made to prolong the season by 
top-dressing, ete. In the meantime, by 
closing early, and using a stimulant in the 
water, an effort is being made to bring the 
fruits to a useable size as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


Tomatoes in pots.— The crop in sone 
instances is practically exhausted, and in 
such cases the remaining clusters are 
being cut and placed in a warm green- 
house to ripen. Where the bunches of fruit 
are numerous the ripening foliage at the 
lower part of the Vines is removed, and 
any leaves which obscure or shade the 
clusters are either shortened or cut out, 
as the case seems to warrant. 'The sup- 
plies of water are being gradually reduced, 
and up till the present plenty of ventila- 
tion is still afforded both by day and by 
night. Not for a number of years has the 
crop of Tomatoes been so heavy, nor has it 
often been secured with less trouble in the 
way of disease or of insects. 

Roses.—The autumnal display of Hybrid 
Teas is again beginning to be attractive, 
and if the colours are perhaps not quite 
so bright, they are yet far from being 
mediocre. Appearances at present indi- 
cate that Roses will be numerous until 
quite late in the season, and a practice is 
made. from time to time of picking cft 
withered blooms or deformed buds. <A 
light sprinkling of artificial manure hoed 
in during showery weather makes a notice- 
able difference in the quality of the 
blooms, both in respect of size and of 
colour. Keep a strict outlook for mildew 
or blight. 


Nerines.—The earlier varieties are now 
showing their flowering spikes—at an 
earlier date than is usual. This is probably 
the result of the hot summer, and of the 
exceptionally good exposure given to the 
plants. These will now be removed in- 
doors, and plenty of moisture will be 
afforded in order to develop the foliage. 
Irom now onward no dryness will be per- 
mitted until the bulbs once again show 
signs of going to rest. 


Carnation layering has at length been 
completed. In the case of varieties 
which, for various reasons, cannot very 
well be layered, cuttings have been taken 
in sufficient quantities. These, if placed 
in deep pots, made airtight by sheets of 





yiayering. 
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| glass, as a rule root + alte freely, and 
¢ furnish plants which are not much—if 
|}any—inferior to those propagated by 
When rooted, the layers will be 
i lifted, potted into 83-inch pots, and 

' wintered in cold frames. The pots are 
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\ plunged to the rims in ashes, this keeping 


the soil moist and protecting them from 


, damage by frost. 
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Vegetable garden.—The clearing away 


. of spent and exhausted vegetables of all 


kinds is being pushed forward as rapidly 
as possible. The refuse goes either to the 
rot-heap or to the fire at once. Celery is 
being earthed up as becomes necessary, 
and now that Globe Artichokes are 
practically over the plants have been 
eleared of withered leaves and the ex- 
hausted flower-stems. A breadth of Cab- 
‘pages has been put out, planting being 
done much more closely than is the case in 
spring. The haulm of late Potatoes yet re- 
mains green, so that lifting will neces- 
sarily be delayed yet awhile; but on trial 
being made in djfferent parts of the 
quarter the crop appears to be heavier 
than usual, and so far quite free from 
disease. Late Cauliflowers are turning in, 
and Peas, chiefly Gladstone and Walker’s 
Perpetual Bearer, are filling well, 
although signs of mildew are not wanting. 
Turnips sown in frames, and suited by 
the cooler conditions, are making bulbs 
which will be useful by and bye. Regular 
pickings of French and of Climbing French 
Beans are being made for preserving, and 
Beet will shortly be lifted and stored in 
sand. The growth of Girasoles during the 
past month has been excessive, and this 
promises well for the prospects of a heavy 
crop, which, at one time, appeared to be 
doubtful owing to the long - continued 
spells of dry weather. A small batch of 
seedling Cauliflowers has been, meantime, 
pricked off into a nursery bed. These will 
be transferred to a cold frame later. 
Hardy flower borders.—During the week 
what will probably be the final cleaning up 
of the hardy flower borders has been 
attended to. Withered or unsightly foliage 
and stems have been cut out, and any 
patches of annuals which had_ turned 
shabby or straggling have been cleared 
away. The earlier Michaelmas Daisies, 
together with early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, now begin to make their pre- 
sence felt, both being slightly earlier than 
usual. In the course of cleaning, the 
necessary ties have been given to tall- 
growing subjects, this being essential to 
prevent damage from gales, which usually 
prevail about the end of the month. 


Hardy fruit.— Daily inspection in the 
ease of Plums, Peaches, and Nectarines, 





now quiékly ripening, is imperative. A 
certain amount of trouble is being ex- 


perienced from the attentions of wasps, in 
spite of the destruction of every known 
nest in the immediate locality. Fruits 
with broken skins are never stored, but 
sent straight to the kitchen, where such 
fruit is always useful.g Pears, too, require 
periodical attention. hese are permitted 
to hang as long as possible, and when 
picked they are placed as required on a 
shelf in a warm house to ripen up. Fallen 
Apples are regularly gathered up, as if 
permitted to lie they attract not only 
wasps but other vermin. A few secondary 
growths having made their appearance 
upon some wall-trees—chiefly Pears—these 
trees have been gone over during the week 
and the shoots removed. Mulches have 
now been removed from ripening Peaches 
and watering is meantime stopped. 


W. McGurFrroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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‘ SAXIFRAGES.’’* 

Every lover of alpine plants will extend 
a welcome to this latest contribution to 
garden literature upon so important a 
family as the Saxifrages. The volume— 
in view of the promised conference in 1915 
by the Royal Horticultural Society—comes 
at an opportune moment, and, under the 
authorship of Mr. Waltcr Irving, backed 
by the unique resources of Kew, has a value 
of its own. Now that it has arrived, one 
wonders why its coming has so long been 
delayed, seeing’ that no genus of hardy 
plants contributes so much of pleasure to 
lovers of alpines as a whole, is so useful 
in rock garden or alpine-house, or affords 
anything like the variety or extended 
flowering season as does that now under 
review. 


Its object, as stated in a crisp pre- 
fatory note, ‘‘is to help the -garden- 


lover to become acquainted with the most 
important members of the family, so that 


he may be able to choose the _ best 
varieties, and, having chosen, to grow 


And the ‘‘ choice ’’— 
seeing that upwards of 300 species, 
varieties, and hybrids are referred to— 
is certainly great; sufficient, indeed, if not 
quite exhaustive—several kinds, indeed, 
are missing—to satisfy the majority. 
The arrangement adopted follows that 
of the natural grouping of the species, of 
which fifteen are given with an illustrated 
key in the opening pages of the book. 
This, if departing from the only other 
arrangement possible—an alphabetical one 


them successfully.’’ 





—is of a decidedly educational import, 
and which the amateur with increasing 


knowledge of the subject will soon learn 
to appreciate as fully as the specialist at 
the moment. The descriptions are given 
in the simplest language, no technical 
terms being employed. To the amateur— 
and it is he, surely, who is the largest 
cultivator of these plants—this is a 
matter of some importance, and as such it 
must appeal. Chapters II. to XII. in- 
clusive, treat of the members of the family 
in their several groups, and at the head 
of the more important of these, cultural 
hints are given. These are useful so far 
as they go, though I am inclined to the 
view that an even greater service would 
have been rendered to the public had an 
entire chapter been devoted to ‘* cultiva- 
tion and propagation,’’ more particularly 
as concerns the gems of the race., Some— 
e.g., the ‘‘ Aizoon,”’ and the ‘“‘mossy’’ forms 
—are so easily grown that they thrive in 
light and heavy soils with little trouble, 
though, even so, the danger of starvation, 
born of a crowded condition, the product 
of neglect or lack of knowledge, might 
well have been made plain to the amateur. 
To quite a large extent those who grow 
these plants look upon them as but suit- 
able for the rock garden, and many have 
yet to realise the greater value of some 
as edgings in cool and even moist, loamy 
soils, or of others, like cochlearis, Hosti, 
and the like, that, revelling in chalky 
loams, not only achieve a finer rosette 
development in such but have a more pro- 
nounced incrustation. In Chapter 1X,, 
devoted to the ‘‘ Kabschia’’ forms (p. 62), 
we are not quite at one with the author’s 
recommendation ‘‘to keep the rooted 
cuttings in their cutting pots over the 
winter, and pot off separately in spring,” 
experience showing the opposite to give 
much the better results. Indeed, it is a 
little surprising to note the development 
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of the cutting raised example through the 
late summer months, when potted off 
almost as soon as rooted. Thus treated I 
have had quantities of nice saleabie 
examples of some of the choicest kinds by 


the early autumn. 
Chapter XIII. treats of ‘‘ hybrids,’ a 
by no means inconsiderable or unim- 


portant section of a great race. Indeed, it 
is not too much to say that in these not a 


few of the choicer colour variations 
obtain, with, often enough, a habit of 


growth superior to the types from which 
they came. In this chapter some few 
minor errors are found. The parentage 
of Bursiculata should be burseriana major 
x apiculata, it’s raiser’s name ‘* Jenkins,”’ 
not ‘* Jenkyns.’’ Then ‘ Faldonside ”’ 
given as ‘“burseriana x _ aretioides,”’ 
though the fact is that it originated sub- 


is 


sequently from Boydi as a seedling, the 
parentage given being the presumed 


parentage of Boydi, which appeared as a 
solitary example only. I fully agree with 
the author about the misleading name 
‘*Boydi alba,’’ and his suggestion that 
the variety ‘‘ should have another name,’’ 
Why not call it ‘‘ Boyd’s White?’’ Be- 
fore renaming it, however, it might be 
well to await the coming of the Bavarian 
white sport of the yellow kind, to see if 
the two agree or are distinct. 

Chapter XIV., ‘‘ Saxifrages in the Rock 
Garden,’’ is contributed by Mr. Malby, 
and in it the amateur will find not a few 
useful cultural hints. Mr. Malby com- 
mits the same error, however, in respect 
to the parentage of Faldonside, already 
referred to above. Dr. John H. Salter 
deals ably in a concluding chapter with 
the Saxifrages of the Pyrenees, and here 
hints as to the habitats of the species and 
the perplexing problems they present to 
the botanist will be found of more than 
ordinary interest. ‘* Yellow,” ‘‘ red,” and 
‘* white-flowered ’’ Rockfoils constitute an 
appendix to an amply-indexed book. Dis- 
tributed throughout the book are some 
excellent illustrations in colour and mono- 
tone, that of S. Griesbachi, in the frontis- 
piece, being a remarkably faithful repro- 
duction of that unique species. 


E. H. JENKINS. 





Gardeners and hospitals. — At a time 
like the present, when all classes of 
society are anxious to do something for 
the Empire, I should like to appeal to the 
generosity of my fellow gardeners. There 
are now in London four general hospitals 
dedicated to the use of the Territorial 
Forces, that voluntary line of defence 
whose patriotism has hitherto saved us 
from the necessity of conscription. These 
hospitals are anxious to obtain plants and 


flowers, so that a bright and cheerful 
atmosphere may be maintained in the 


pain is bound to be para- 
mount at this unhappy time. It occurs to 
me that exhibitors at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society shows at Vincent Square 
might like to send some part of their ex- 
hibit, either plants, cut flowers, or fruit, 
to these hospitals at the close of the day, 
and that nurserymen and amateurs as well 
might care to join in this really charitable 
object. I should be pleased to make 
arrangements for collection and distribu- 
tion in London if intending donors would 
communicate with me either at Balls 
Park, Hertford, or at 34, Eccleston 
Square, S.W., and as regards country con- 
tributions I would send the address of the 
four hospitals in question to enable 
parcels to be sent direct.—B. S. FAuDEL 
PHILLIPS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge if corres- 
pondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Ep1vor of GARDENING, 
63, Lincolv’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. A8 GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— Al who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send Jair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, lower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming’ fruit. —Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naminy, these in MANY CASES 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Plumbago not flowering (W. A. T .)—Evi- 
dently the cause of your Plumbago not flower- 
ing is that it is growing too vigorously. We 
are assuming that the plant is planted out 
and not in a pot. If it is planted out then it 
would be very easy to restrict the rooting 
space by means of a few bricks and some 
cement, seeing to it, of course, that proper 
provision is made for drainage. The:'same ap- 
plies to the Jasmine. 

Michaelmas Daisies (A. Sanders ).—Which 
are considered the best half-dozen of these is 
very much a question of individual taste. 
The following, however, are good :—Amellus 
Riverslea (violet-blue, 2 feet), ericoides Desire 
(white, 3 feet). cordifolius Ideal (bluish, 
6 feet). Nove Angliz Mrs. Rayner (red, 4 feet), 


Novi Belgii Climax (clear blue, 6 feet), and 
Beauty of Colwall (violet-blue, semi-double, 
5 feet). These are among the indispensables, 


and while affording variety, cover a consider- 
able period in flowering. 

Eucomis punctata (A mateur).—This is the 
name of your plant, which. if liberally 
treated, will do quite well in the greenhouse. 
It usually dies down soon after flowering, and 
at that time might be given a shift into a 
larger pot. The plant is of a vigorous hahit 
of growth and requires treating accordingly. 
From October to February, inclusive, but little 
water will be required. In full growth ample 
supplies should be given, with occasional doses 
of liquid manure. Rich loamy soil is best for 
the plant. 


Fuchsia gone wrong (Miss 
the plant been alone in the box we should 
have considered poor soil and root-dryness as 
the chief causes of the failure. In the cireum- 
stances, however, stem injury or fungus may 
have been the cause, but which we are unable 
to say without seeing the plant. The exceed- 
ing Poorness of the soil and its dryness would 
quite account for the leaf dropping. Ts it 
possible that the failing plant cannot get a 
fair share of the moisture supplied, or 18 at 
an instance of a hard ball of earth into which 
the water cannot penetrate? 


Wild flower cultivation (Midford)—We are 
not sure from your query whether you wish 
to indulge in wild gardening or no, and to 
what extent, or whether you wish to grow 


FAVOURITE OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 


re depicted in Natural Colours in 
Bees’ New Plant Catalozue. 
Together with a host of new plants from China, which Bees’ 
collectors have sent home. 


REDUCED WAR PRICES 


Will also appeal to those who are desirous of carrying out 
their original plans in face of the increased living costs. 

Besides the reduced prices, there is a further lowering of 
cost in the special offer to supply 

hree Plants for the price of TWO. 

It is pointed «ut that three plants make a nice group in 
the border, set triangle fashion, and produce a much better 
effect than groups consisting of one plant only, while the 
increase in cost is only slight. 

f you are a buyer of Hardy border or Rock Plants, you 
cannot afford to be without this money-saving list, 

It is gratis and post free, Write for it NOW, 

*‘Lest you Forget. ’ 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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some British wild flowers on a small scale. 
Some of the more useful would include the 
Poppy, Corn Marigold, Foxglove, Viper’s 
Bugloss, Willow-herb, Chicory, Heather, Gorse, 
Wood Anemone, Squill, White Campion, 
Yellow ‘Toad-flax, and Purple ‘Loose-strife. 
Seeds or plants of these are obtainable from 
most hardy plant nurserymen or seedsmen, 
while not a tew probably could be collected 
in your own neighbourhood. In some districts 
Primroses, Lent Lilies, Snake’s Head 
(Fritillary), and Lily of the Valley abound as 
native flowers, and none, surely, are more 
precious or worthy of such cultivation within 
the prescribed limits of the garden as would 
preserve them from extinction. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Laburnums in pots (Amateur).—There is 
not much difficulty in flowering these in pots 
once they have become established. When the 
plants have cast their foliage lift and pot 
them without delay, plunging the pots in the 
open ground forthwith. Here they should re- 
main till the end of February, when the most 
promising might be removed to the green- 
house. Only those likely to flower should be 
taken in; the others will be better in the 
open. When flowering is over re-plunge the 
plants in the open and see that they get well 
watered in dry weather. The pots should be 


fairly large. 
FRUIT. 


A seedling Apple (Hdwd. Collins ).—The 
Apple in question is superior in point of 
flavour and texture of flesh to King of the 
Pippins. It is also distinct and of nice 
appearance, and of just the right size for the 
dessert. We therefore advise you to send a 
dish (twelve specimens) addressed to the 
Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, Vin- 
cent-square, Westminster, with a request that 
they should be placed before the Fruit Com- 
mittee for it to pronounce an Opinion on its 
merits. 

Spots on Pears (Colby).—We fail to recog- 
nise the fungus which has brought about the 
decay in the fruits sent. As ‘ Pear-scab ” or 
“ black-spot’”’ is present on the fruits we in- 
cline to the belief that the spores of some 
other species of fungus found a resting place 
on one or more of the black spots, and having 
in due course germinated, the fungus, as it 
developed, caused decaying of the flesh to set 
in. What strengthens us in this belief is the 
fact that there is in the centre of each patch 
of decayed fruit a minute hole, which is un- 
doubtedly where the spores germinated, and 
from which, as the fungus developed, the 
decay of tissue and flesh in its vicinity ensued. 
The remedy is to spray with Bordeaux mix- 
ture at full strength just before the buds 
burst, again as soon as the fruit has set, at 
half or summer strength, and on one or two 
occasions afterwards. The trees should also 
be well sprayed with caustic alkali solution 
during the winter months. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Insect (Cham).—The insect sent is a cater- 
pillar which will eventually turn into a moth. 
It is rather curiously formed and marked, 
so that when seen on a branch of the tree 
on which it lives and feeds (Hawthorn, Sloe, 
or some sort of fruit-tree) its markings make 
it almost exactly like a twig itself, so that it 
is well protected from the sight of birds and 
other enemies. 


Primula poisoning (H. B.).—The suscepti- 
bility of people to injury from various plants 
said to be “poisonous” varies very greatly. 
In some cases Primula obconica causes only 
the slightest irritation, while in others the 
consequences of touching the plant are very 
serious. It has been stated that many of the 
Primulas cause irritation, but the only kind 
that gives rise to frequent complaints is P. 
obconica, which, beautiful as it is, cannot for 
this reason be said to be a desirable plant to 
grow. 

Heating a greenhouse (Rk. M. Adams).— 
Heating a greenhouse with an ordinary oil 
lamp is, perhaps, the least satisfactory way of 
all, and plants rarely thrive with any degree 
of success. There are, however, various devices 
of lamp heating apparatus, to some of which 
hot-water pipes are attached, and we think 
your better way would be to apply to some 
of the firms who advertise such things in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED and ascertain the cost. 
We could not give any idea of cost of running 
it, so much depending upon the weather, the 
exposure of the house, and other such things. 


Soil of gardens (James Davies). — The 
samples of soil submitted are not what may 
be termed fertile, and require an addition of 
well-rotted manure, old leaf-mould, or the re- 
mains of an old hot-bed, to make them suit- 
able for the purpose named. In addition to 
this the depth is insufficient for the successful 
cultivation of vegetables and flowers, and this 
in itself would alone account for failure. You 
cannot hope to succeed until the clay subsoil 
is broken up and its condition ameliorated by 
the addition of, and mixing with it, farm- 
yard manure, leaf-mould, hot-bed manure, 
lime rubbish, and garden rubbish. The last 
is excellent material for mixing with the 
lower spit, for the whole should be dug or 
trenched at least two spits in depth. If the 
clay is very tenacious, pect of it might with 
advantage be burnt, and the residue, if added 


and mixed with the remainder, will render 
the latter porous, while the addition of 
manure, etc., will render the whole more 


fertile and capable of growing either flowers 
or vegetables in a much more satisfactory 
manner the first season than is now the case. 
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By proceeding on these lines you will make 
the garden, in the course of a few Seasons, in 
a condition to produce crops of excellent 


quality. 
ei ES eee 
SHORT REPLIES. 3 





Amateur and Solway—yYour Grapes 
what_is known as ‘“shanked.”’ See reply to 
I. B.,” re ‘ Grapes shanking,” in our issue of 
September 19th, page .627——C. C—The 
shrivelling of the Rose leaves is evidently due 
to dryness at the roots. Give the plant a good. 
soaking of water. There are also traces of the 
plant having been badly attacked by aphides, 
Carter.—Due to the treatment the 
plants have _ received, and, as a rule, most 
common in dull, cold seasons. H, Saunders, 
See reply to “S. T.,” re “ Cracked Pears,” in 
our issue of August 29th, page 578. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
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Names of plants.—Romilly._1, We cannot, 
undertake to name florist flowers; 2, Santo- 
lina incana.— aA, 7. Somercote.—1, Euphorbia 
Cyparissias; 2, Looks like common Cat-mint 
(Nepete Cataria). vobt. Greening.—1, Sedum 
kamtschaticum ; 2; Helianthus rigidus Miss 
Mellish; 3, Specimen insufficient.—— WV. MM. 
Crowfoot.—We cannot name without flowers, 
We doubt very much whether the Acacias 
would survive the winter with you in the open 
air. The only way would be to plant out a 
specimen of each and note the result. 


Names of fruits.—Fish and J. Moody.— 
Kindly read our rules as to the naming of 
fruit. W. B—1, Pear, evidently small fruits 
of Gansel’s Bergamot; Apple is catalogued as 
Bismarck.— Rev. H. Trethewy.—Pears : Green, 
Glou Morceau; pale yellow, Beurré Clairgeau. 
Mrs. Gage.—Probably Beurré ‘Hardy, but 
difficult to say with certainty from one speci- 
men. Please read our rules as to naming fruit. 
—D. W. H—The Pear you inquire about is 
no doubt Green Chisel, an old-fashioned early 

ear, ripening in August, and of very little 

U We doubt if you will find it 4 
fruit-grower’s list.——Ceci] C, Brewer—i, Is, 
we think, Lane’s Prince Albert: 2, We fajl to 
recognise._—_H. K.~S.—Apple Bess Pool. 
J. McMahon—1, Not recognised; 7, Lane’s 
Prince Albert; 5, Probably Northern Greening, 
should like to see later; 30, Specimen de- 


formed. 
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_ Robert SYDENHAM, LTD., Tenby-street, Birm- 
ingham.—Unique Bulb List for 1914. 
W. SMITH AND Son, Aberdeen.—List of Bulbs 


for 191%. 
ee 

Lighting fire in garden.—In his reply to 
“L. G. W.,” on this subject, in your issue of 
September 19th, ‘“ Barrister” seems to have 
overlooked the provision of Section 72 of the 
Highway Act, 1835, which imposes a penalt 
not exceeding 40s. fof various offences, includ-— 
ing “making or assisting in making any fire 

- ++ Within 50 feet of the centre of any 
carrlage-way or cartway to the injury, inter- 
ruption, or personal danger of any person 
travelling thereon.”—Soxiciror. 


SE _ eee 

The National Dahlia Society.—We are 
asked to say that the Committee of this 
Society has arranged with the Royal 
Horticultural Society to hold their ex- 


hibition and conference a t the Royal 
Horticultural Society Hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, on Wednesday, 


September 23rd. The Royal Horticultural 
Society’s tickets will admit, as will also 
the tickets issued for the Crystal Palace 
Show. The public will be adfhitted at 
12 a.m., admission 1s.; after 5 p.m., 6d. 
The papers to be submitted to the econ- 
ference are “The Dahlia in America,’’ by 
Mr. J. Harrison Dick; ‘‘ Dahlias for Park 
and Garden,’ by Mr. J. Cheal; and ‘‘ The 
History and Development of the Dahlia,’ 
by Mr. Jas. Stredwick.—Jas. B. Rivne, 
Hon. Secretary. } 


BEES’ CUARANTESTED BULBS 


are. still being sold 


AT PEACE PRICES. 


As usual, Bees Ltd. made arrangements for their supplies 
of bulbs during the earlier months of the year, and the prices 
were fixed on a peace basis. 

The costs of shipment, delivery, &c., however, are not 
normal. They are, in fact, much higher than usual. In ~ 
spite of this, there is no intention at present to raise Bees’ 
prices. 

Will you support this really commendable 
endeavour to meet the present situation bye ; 
sending your order at once. TO-DAY, if 
Possible ? If it is not possible for you to send it to-day, 
then make up your mind to send it this week certain. There 
are still a few conies of Bees’ Bulb Catalogue left. Write 
for your copy NOW, “Lest you Forget.” 


<%  175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


| 
| Dwarf Poppy Mallow (Callirhoé involu- 
| crata).—This is one of the gayest plants on 
ha dry rock border towards the end of 
‘September, when flowers are few. It is a 
Californian plant. Another good dwarf 
plant of the same order is Malvastrum 
) Munroanun, also in good flower now,— 
“SUSSEX. 

Dahlia Eden. — This is one of the 

Gollarette section, quite alone in the ex- 
‘eeeding purity and chasteness of its 
eolour, the ‘‘ ray’ as also the inner florets 

being of the purest white. In this respect 
it is unique in its class. The variety 
gained an award of merit, at the early 

September meeting of the National Dahlia 

Society.—E. J. 

The Pond Flower (Aponogeton). — I 
always thought this plant wanted tee 
from a spring to succeed, as it used to do 
so well at Parker’s nursery at Tooting 
and therefore I was glad to see it the other 
day in some quantity at Sheffield Park in 
water of ordinary temperature. It is such 
a graceful plant and fragrant that it de- 
serves to be among the Water Lilies now. 
-—W. 

Clematis campaniflora.—This is a joy to 
grow over mixed border arches or over 
Holly bushes; happy in all, and ove: 
near end of September, still in bloom. The 
flowers are white with a trace of pale 
purple on the outside. I often wish I had 
a blue form of this seen, in the late Mr. 


Wilson’s' garden at Wisley, also in 
Edouard Andre’s garden in Touraine. If 


any reader knows of it as existing I 
should be grateful to hear of it—W. (care 
Editor). 

Romneya Coulteri in Scotiand.—I 
enclose herewith a photograph of a Rom- 
heya Coulteri which is doing very well this 
year in my garden. The plant is about 
twenty years old, and has interested many 
people, not only because it rarely grows in 
this district, but because it is, I believe, a 
good specimen. It faces south-west and is 
sheltered from the north and east, and the 
sea air seems to suit it well. There are 
hundreds of buds on the plant, and it 
flowers here well on into the autumn—till 
late October as a rule.—RaAcHEL M. 
TracneR, Cragdarroch, Cove, Dumbarton. 

[Many thanks for photograph (taken on 
August 16), which shows a handsome plant 
about 8 feet high, and with over 50 fully- 

expanded blooms. It'is very interesting to 
learn that this does so well in Scotland. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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Rhexia virginica.—This brilliant bog- 
plant one rarely sees nowadays. It comes 
from Sir Frank Crisp and reminds me 
of Osborn’s long-past nursery at Tulham, 
where it grew in a peat-bed as it is rarely 
seen in any nursery now. That interesting 
nursery was swept away, owing to the 
vast growth of London, with Rollison’s, 
Henderson’s, and others. All who have 
anything like a bog-bed should never omit 
Rhexia. virginica.—W. 

Pelargonium Souvenir de Charles 
Turner. — This is one of the largest- 
flowered and most useful of the Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums yet raised, and though it 
bas been some thirty or so years in culti- 
vation has yet to be surpassed—probably 
equalled—in its colour, range, and size. 
The dominant tone is rosy-cerise, with 
slight violet or purplish markings on the 
petals. A good and strong grower, 
reliable and continuous bloomer, it is ex- 
cellent for outside beds, and valuable if 
specially grown for late autumn flowering 
in the greenhouse.—E. J. 

Tree Carnations in the open garden.—I 
tried these often, planting in autumn, and 
usually failed. This year I put out in 
April a good batch of nice, healthy, stubby 
plants. They have done well and some are 
still (September 21) in good bloom, This 
is a gain, as the autumn-planted border 
Carnations are long past. We often hear 
these talked of as of American origin, and 
so some of them are, but something of the 
kind has been in European gardens for 
centuries. I have a picture by Van Heem, 
among the truest and best of the old 
masters, and the Carnations in it, in size 
and form, are quite like those now grown. 
—W. 

Potentilla Woodforda. — Mr. BH. B. 
Anderson, of Gilford-avenue, Sandymount, 


Dublin, sent me a plant of this about a 
year ago, and in a note with it he re- 
marked, ‘‘ Presumably a hybrid, but its 


origin is lost in the mists of antiquity.” 

He considers it one of the finest dwarf 
Potentillas he knows, and I‘am in entire 
agreement with him. . As he ‘says, “It 
grows rapidly but maintains a neat habit, 
and flowers freely in spring.’”’?. With me, 
in a moraine with a certain proportion of 
lime, the. small plant. received in the 
autumn of 1918 has made a nice tuft, 
which was a mass of golden-yellow flowers 
in spring. It makes a close carpet of the 
neat leaves which characterise most of the 


Potentillas, and is a perfect rock garden 
or moraine plant.—S. ARNOTT, 
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Rose Verna MacKa of the most 
delightful Roses, though somewhat want- 
ing in substance, I have had in flower this 
autumn is. Verna MacKay. Its form is 
similar to that of Mrs. Alfred Tate. The 
erowth is upright and very free, the 
flower-stalks firm and of good length. The 
buds are of a delicate ivory colour, in- 
tensifying as the flowers expand to clear 
lemon, the petals beautifully veined. The 
flowers are plentifully produced and par- 
ticularly attractive in the autumn. We 
have to thank Messrs. A. Dickson for this 





lovely. garden and button-hole Rose.— 
EGLANTINE. 
Aster Amellus King George.—This, as 


the largest and most up-to-date’ of the 
Italian Starworts, was given an award of 
merit by the Royal Horticultural Society 
on September 8th, when it was shown by 
Mr. Amos Perry. The points of import- 
ance in the variety are increased size— 
the central or main flower-heads reaching 
to nearly 3 inches across—and a good, 
clear violet-blue colour. In all other re- 
spects, habit and the like, it is just a new 
and improved form of this good, early 
Starwort, which, invaluable in the garden, 
has not yet been spoiled by doubling. Size 
of flower in such a case, without robbing 
the plant of its naturally good attributes, 
is, I think, a gain, and is welcomed ac- 
cordingly. So far as I remember there is 


nothing quite like it in colour, which is 
saying much.—E. J. 
A new Lily from China (Liliu~ Biondi). 


—This graceful and distinct new Lily from 
China was exhibited by Mr. Perry on Sep- 
tember Sth, when it received an award of 
merit. The newcomer, though quite dis- 
tinct in colour, has probably affinity with 
lL. Leichtlini, and, while possessed of a 
similarly graceful habit, has the narrow 
linear almost grassy leaves more numer- 
ously disposed on the stems, which are 
about 4 feet high, bearing six to eight 
slightly reflexing dark orange-coloured 
flowers profusely marked with dark spots 
on the inner surface of the pointed petals. 
Such a description, coupled with the dark 
brown anthers, might naturally tally with 


not a few other species of the genus, and 
there is, perhaps, greater distinctness in 
the disposition of the flowers and the 
general’ effect than in colour alone. Of 


have no personal ex- 
bears a good reputa- 
this is presently 
rience it will 
all lovers of 


its garden value I 
perience, though it 
tion in this respect. If 
confirmed by general expe 
doubtless find favour with 





good garden plants,—H. J. 
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Euphorbia variegata.—A hater of all 
variegations I cannot be in love with this, 
but a lady who. saw it admired the 
delicate green leaves margined with white 
very much. From Friar Park.—W. 

Valeriana sitchensis.—A* pretty little 
Valerian with delicate pink flowers and 


neat habit. The plants of the group 
rarely come-into gardens, though they 
have some beauty. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 





Collarette Dahlias.—Judging from the 
new varieties seen this season, improve- 
ments in this section are somewhat slow. 
The majority of them do not hold up their 
blooms without support. Raisers, again, 
attach too great importance to size. If 
the flowers of those varieties in general 
cultivation were an inch or two less in 
diameter they would not lose in value. It 
has been stated that this curious class 
appeals especially to ladies for house 
decoration, yet in private gardens one 
visits, it is quite usual to find that the 
growth of the Collarette Dahlias will not 
be continued after having once been tried. 
—S. 

Hardy Japanese Banana (Musa japonica) 
in Sussex.—Those who have seen this in 
gardens in Cornwall have often wondered 
that we should be able to do it so well 
in Sussex, but we have just seen it there 
quite happy at Sheffield Park, and not 
turning a hair in the wind or anything 
else in a place very little protected as to 
winter cold. The position is a sheltered 
one, but not free from frost or the other 
drawbacks incidental to low-lying ground. 
The effect of it is a quite distinct and wel- 
come one. ’ In our country various at- 
tempts to grow the large Musa have never 
been successful, and this might well take 


its place in sheltered nooks and  sub- 
tropical gardens. 
Antirrhinum Orange King. — I quite 


agree with all that W. Strugnell says on 
p. 616 respecting the brillianey produced 
by the flowers of this beautiful variety of 
Snapdragon. During the summer both 


this and other varieties, such as Fire 
King, Bonfire, Carmine Pink, Delicate 
Pink, Coral Red, Golden Yellow, and 


White have been making a grand display. 
A long border was filled with them, each 
variety being planted in a large group 
and the colours arranged so that 4 har- 
monious whole was produced. The inter- 
mediate varieties occupied the front por- 
tion of the border, the taller kinds. the 
back, and behind these were planted Nico- 
tiana aflinis and N. Sanders. The effect, 
when all were in flower, was such, par- 
ticularly in the evening, as to excite the 
admiration of all who saw it.—A. W. 

Rosa Soulieana.—This is one of the most 
vigorous of the hardy Roses. A native of 
China, it was introduced to this country 
by way of France in 1899. Its nearest 
relative is R. moschata, from which ‘t 
differs in its smaller leaves and flowers. 
Iree-growing plants form Shoots each 
10 feet or 12 feet long in a Single season. 
These branch freely and a Single bush 
soon becomes a wide, impenetrable mass, 
for the branches are densely covered 
with strong hooked prickles. The flowers, 
borne during late May or early June, are 
ivory-white in colour, and produced in 
large heads from short side shoots, these 
being succeeded by orange-coloured fruits 
which are ripe in September. It should 
be planted where it can have ample room 
for development, as continued pruning jis 
fatal to success. Seeds form the best 
means of increase although cuttings of 
ripened wood can be rooted out-of-doors. 
In places where R. moschata fails this 
species might well he tried.—D. 




















Rose Mrs. Alfred Tate.—This H.T., 
introduced in 1909, is evidently ap- 
preciating south of Scotland conditions in 
a season such as this has been. I recently 
saw it doing very well in a nursery where 
it is much favoured. The flowers are 
charming both in bud and when at their 
best, the Jong, pointed petals of good sub- 
stance showing well the fine colouring, 
which is difficult to describe, but which 
may be said to be coppery-red, shaded with 
fawn, with ochre yellow at the base of the 
petals. Mrs. Alfred Tate is one of Messrs. 
M’Greedy’s raising, and it evidently likes 
the dry season which has been experi- 
enced.—Uss. 


Colchicums flowering. — My 
Colchicum this season was C. variegatum, 
which opened here on August 19. One 
clump was about five days in advance of 
another of the same species. C. autumnale 
majus, ©. Bornmuelleri, ©. speciosum 
rubrum, OF veratrifolium, and = C: 
autumnale, the small form, came in soon 
afterwards. There is much variation in 
the time of blooming, according to the 
}osition, and some plants of varieties of 
C. speciosum have not flowered, among 
them being the handsome- white-flowered 
C. speciosum album, which, however, is 
in comparative shade. None of the 
doubles have opened as this is written 
(September 9).—S. Arnort, Dumfries. 


The White Beam Tree (Pyrus Aria).—In 
many parts of the country, but more par- 
ticularly where the subsoil is chalk, this 
tree may be found in a wild state. In May 
it bears flat heads of white or creamy- 
white flowers, whilst in September and 
October it is conspicuous by reason of its 
bunches of scarlet or orange-scarlet fruits. 
Although wild in many parts of the 
country, it is also a good garden tree, and 


is very useful for planting in town 
gardens. In Glasgow it appears to be 


highly appreciated. It is not, however, 
the type alone that can be used for 
gardens, but also the several varieties 
which have been given distinct names. 
Notable amongst them are majestica, a 
vigorous kind with large leaves and large 
bunches of coral-red fruits; graeca, whose 
orange and red fruits are borne with 
great freedom; chrysophylla, distinguished 
by its yellowish leaves; the small and 
narrow-leaved kinds, -angustif-lia and 
Salicifolia; also several others, all of 
which are well worth attention.—D, 

Polygonum Janigerum. — Quite a num- 
ber of the Knot-grass family are irrepres- 
sible annual weeds. Some are delightful 
sub-shrubby alpines, eminently fitted for 
the rock garden and for late display, while 
others are important and hold their own 
in woodland or shrubbery border. 
Another, quite unique, and a climbing 
species withal, is for weeks shrouded in 
foam-flecked sprays, while in P. lanigerum 
we have one, silvery and handsome of leaf, 
that needs but to be seen in the hey-day of 
its beauty to ensure its making many 
friends. The species is from the tropics, 
and in that phase of gardening recognised 
as “‘ sub-tropical bedding” it might, 
intelligently employed, be capable of much 
by reason of its contrasting, highly-orna- 
mental leafage. At the same time it is well 
able to stand alone, a group of it in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, not far from the 
main entrance on the green, proving this. 
Four feet or so high, full of youth and 
vigour, and revelling in the tropical heat 
prevailing, it. is, I think, the finest mem- 
ber of its race. To those who garden.on 
a large scale, and who are on the look-out 
for plants of outstanding merit, I would 
recommend this without the least hesita- 
tion.—H. H. Jengrns 
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Begonia Weltoniensis.—I am glad to see 
a note on this old variety of Begonia, 
which used at one time to be largely grown 
for winter flowering in the warm green- 
house. The advent of Gloire de Lorraine 
having ousted this and other varieties 
which were formerly grown on an exten-: 
Sive scale for greenhouse and conserya- 
tory decoration in winter from so many. 
gardens, it is pleasing to find that it is 
still in existence. As regards its suit- 
ability for the flower garden it is now 
some thirty years since I first knew of its 
being used for this purpose, and some time 
afterwards I used it with very pleasing 
results. In my case the plants, so far as 
My memory serves me, were set out the 
last week in May, Lilium speciosum album 
being planted at intervals amongst them. 
They both grew and flowered well until 
late autumn, and the effect was decidedly 
good.—G. P. K, 


Bigelovia graveolens. — This shrubby 
composite is very widely distributed in 
western North America, being abundant 
in poor soils, more particularly in those 
of an alkaline nature. Although ‘it is not 
particularly hardy in this country it gives 
good results against east, west, and south 
walls in the. few gardens where it is 
grown. Canon Ellacombe has grown it in 
his vicarage garden at Bitton for many 
years, whilst it is occasionally met with 
about ‘London. In-Vol. II. of Britton 
and Brown’s ‘ Tlustrated Flora of the 
Northern States of North America and 
Canada’ it appears at p. 3826 under the 
hame of Chrysothamnus nauseosus, but 
the name which heads this note, given in 
honour of Dr. Jacob Bigelow, a famous 
American physician, is the name accepted 
by European botanists. Against a wall it 
srows at least 8 feet high, bearing 
aromatic leaves, 1 inch to 3 inches long, 
covered with a white tomentum. The 
yellow flowers are tubular in Shape and 
borne in dense heads from the points of 
the branches during August and Septem- 
ber. In the extreme south-west counties it 
is probable that it will give good results in 
the open ground; elsewhere, planted in 
light, loamy soil, it forms an interesting 
wall shrub, whilst its late flowering is in 
its favour.—D. 

Salvia Glory of Zurich.—In all probability 
no flowering plant of late ‘summer and 
early autumn has one-half the brillianey 
and profuse flowering of this remarkable 
Sage, beds of which, 30 feet long and about 
half that width, are providing an astonish- 
ing blaze of- colour in the gardens at” 
Hampton Court Palace. Of easy culture, 
admirably adapted for bed or border, and 
giving much in return for very. little, if 
is essentially a plant for the amateur who, 
having a bed or two to fill, requires some 
show for his money. Being fairly dwarf, 
too, the plant is well suited to beds of 
small size, and in such will provide a piece 
of rich colouring long after the ordinary 
so-called bedding plants are past their 
prime. This variety, too, while producing 
its brilliant vermilion-scarlet flowers in 
greater numbers than any other form of 
Salvia splendens, appears also to retain 
them on the spikes for a long period, and 
which but enhances its value. If one other_ 
point need be urged in favour of its more 
extended cultivation it should surely be 
the fact that it does not come into serious 
competition with the bedding plants the 
amateur loves so well, but rather con- 
stitutes a climax to much that has gone. 
before, and which it is destined to con- 
tinue till cut down by early autumn 










frosts,—h), H. ‘Jenxtins. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 





{ THE GRASS-LHAVED SCABIOUS 
fH (S. GRAMINIFOUIA). 

rants that come in midsummer of good 
uality are very welcome, and this is one 
f them. I have it on a raised bed where 
t is quite hardy. The colour of flower 
ond leaf and everything are quite charm- 
ng. It is best in dry, raised borders or 
he rock garden. It is also pretty for the 
iyouse, and it makes a eraceful edging 
‘plant, but not in cold or wet soil. 
Sussex. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE LA TOSCA. 
A FRIEND of mine who lives in one of the 
most insalubrious parts of London con- 
siders this his best Rose. Its habit of 
growth is unique, for while it often sends 
up huge basal shoots, each sometimes 
8 feet or 4 feet long, yet it has not the 
least tendency to run, as, for instance, we 
find in such varieties as Hugh Dicksen and 
J. B. Clark, which will send up long 
shoots with three, or perhaps four, blooms 
at the top; sometimes, in fact, they are 





those who haye room to grow La Tosca 
asa free bush. When grown as a standard 
this variety develops a head of wonderful 
size, and it is also a most useful sort with 
which to form a perpetual flowering hedge 
of medium height. It is becoming an old 
Rose as Roses go now-a-days, having been 
introduced in 1900 by M. Schwartz, but it 
is certain to have a long term of popularity 
as a garden Rose. FGLANTINE. 





ROSH NOTES. 
EVEN when most of our Hybrid Perpetuals 
were grown upon the early - ripening 
Manetti stock the plants of this section 





Palm in bad condition (H. 7.)—The piece of 
leaf you send is one mass of brown-scale. Go 
carefully over each leaf with a blunt knife 
and dislodge every one of the insects you can 
find, then thoroughly wash each leaf with a 
solution of soap and water or the liquid 
Gishurstine recently put on the market, 
following the directions on the tin. Persever- 
ance is necessary to get rid of the pest, as 
some of the more sheltered ones may survive 
the first application. 


ee 


New Index and Binding Cases for com- 
pleted Volume, — The Index to Volume XXXV. of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready (price 3d., post 
free 3id.). The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. 6d., by post 1s. 9d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is 
8s., post free. 


“~ 


Scabiosa gramintfolia in a Vase. 


quite flowerless, while the fine stout growths 
that are produced by La Tosca will have 
twenty or more bloom buds, each set on a 
fairly long stem, the whole resembling a 
small bouquet. The buds are beautiful, 
the silvery white of the inner side of the 
petals blending well with the bright rose 
on the outside. As the flowers develop the 
colour fades to pale blush-white, with 
rose-tinted centre. The open flowers are 
not very shapely, but the plant is most 
effective when in full bloom. In the late 
summer, and on through the autumn, this 
variety is very fine, the present note being 
prompted by a magnificent spray of buds 
which in depth of colour almost equalled 





Mme. Leon Pain. § I would recommend 


seldom ripened here so completely as is 
already the case upon the later-growing 
Brier stocks. I have never seen the wood 
of Frau Karl Druschki so ripe before. 
Here, in mid-Sussex, the soil has been 
quite dried up, and the plants appear 
almost parched up. Should a little spell 
of wet set in many plants will doubtless 
preak into growth that should give a good 
autumn supply of bloom. We should take 
due advantage of this abnormal ripening 
and lift for potting. The result will be 
quite a number of semi-established plants 
before winter. Place the potted plants in 
a shady position and see that the wood is 
kept moist for a time. A very little care 
in this’ direction will result in well- 
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finished wood, and the best of the plants 
might even be forced this season. 

In the case of Teas, Hybrid Teas, and a 
few others suited for ordinary winter 
forcing, early potting up of the ripest 
plants will surely result in a quantity of 
young growths before frosts set in. These 
would naturally be a little later than any 
upon undisturbed plants, which so often 
carry a quantity of young wood that is 
sadly checked, if not entirely killed, by 
frost before the flowers can open. I would 
Suggest potting some now, so as to have 
the opportunity of housing such before 
frost catches them, thus securing a crop 
of clean and very late blooms. A cool- | 
house will answer the purpose, while if 
encouraged a little we might get flowers 
before those generally obtained from 
early forcing of prepared Dlants. In any 
case it is little trouble, and we are certain 
of well-rooted plants for another season, 
or fine stuff for planting out after the 
dangers of winter are over. Upon two 
previous occasions I had much satisfaction 
from following out such a plan. It is just 
after frost has killed the late outside 
blossoms that we miss our Roses so much, 
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If the plant is sufficiently pliable this may 
be done by bending it over and fixing it to 
a peg driven into the ground by means of 
a stout cord. This will no doubt force the 
bottom eyes into growth, the undesirable 
top portion being cut away when the new 
shoots have attained a fair size in the 
Spring. If it is inconvenient to tie the 
plant over as described the same result 
may be obtained by winding the plant 
round a tripod of stakes. 

Should your plant be too hard and stiff 
to bear this treatment the only means to be 
tried is either to cut it down in March to 
within 2 inches of the ground or to take it 
up and replant it. If the specimen is only 
two or three years old the first course is 
almost sure to meet with success, 
although it appears to be rather drastic. 
In the ease of greater age replanting 
would be more likely to bring about the 
desired result. Lift the plant about 
October and cut back any coarse, fang-like 
roots that may have been formed, and re- 
plant in well-prepared soil. In March, 
prune the top back to within 1 incly or two 
of the base, even if the wood is really old, 
for if there is any energy at all in the 





A seedling of Arundo conspicua. 
Mr, John Dyke Acland, Lynch 


whereas we might, I think, avoid this by | 
the above plan, and get an intermediate | 


crop of blooms before that from the | 
usually forced plants comes in. PNas) Sh 
pes LETRA IO 
ROSE CLIMBING CAROLINE | 
TESTOUT. 


I SHALL be much.-obliged if 
me how_to deal with a Climbing Caroline 
Testout Rose, which, instead of being a proper 
“ pillar ’’ Rose, is assuming more of the nature 
of a huge “ standard,” its shoots (this year’s 
growth) being 6 feet or 7 feet long. It has 
borne magnificent blooms, but I want it for a 
‘pillar’? Rose, and not as a straggling | 
standard. It has sent no new shoots up from 
the bottom.—CaroLing Trstout. 


[In common with the climbing sports of | 
other dwarf-growing Roses, Climbing ©, 
Testout is sometimes apt to become leggy, 
making, as described by you, one thick 
stem, on the head of which lateral shoots 
aire sent out standard fashion. This Was | 
probably caused by allowing the young 
plant to remain full length at the time of 
planting, whereas to obtain a more bushy 
plant it is desirable to cut such plants 
down to two or three eyes, especially jf | 
they happen to be Single-shooted when | 
procured. The remedy lies in arresting 
the growth at the top, thus forcing the 
plant to send up basal shoots as desired. | 


you will kindly tell | 


| come very leggy, and after 


| at will it makes a capital hedge. 


| will 
| plants are not in bloom 


From a photograph sent by 
Mead, Allerford, Somerset. 


plant the dormant eyes at the base are 
sure to be forced into growth as the new 
roots are formed. JI once had a very old 


specimen of Johanna Sabus that had be- 


transplanting 
and severe cutting back, as described, it 
made quite a fresh Start, and is now a 
wonderfully fresh and vigorous plant.] 
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Rose Alberic Barbier.—This is one of the 
Roses so well adapted for covering arches and 
the like places. Four years ago I planted 
several, which have crown remarkably well, 
some of the shoots being nearly 20 feet long, 
and the plants have been clothed with their 
cream-coloured flowers for a long time. 
Planted in good goil and allowed to ramble 
The plants 
have formed quite a thicket which nothing 
penetrate. The foliage, too, when the 
is very attractive. 
This variety is readily propagated by cuttings 
inserted in August either where they are re- 
quired to remain or in nursery beds to be 
transplanted the following year.—H. G. P. 


Rose Excelsa.—Looking through a lot of 
imbing Roses in the first week of September 
was attracted by the lateness of Excelsa, 
which was in good condition when its allies 
of the Wichuraiana and other Rambling | 
Sections were out of flower. On a tall standard 
it was quite good, and in other forms showed | 
that the high esteem in which it has been 
held is not misplaced. It is one of the best of the 


cl 





Wichuraiana Roses, and no one is likely to 
quarrel with the description, which sets it | 
down as a scarlet Dorothy Perkins.—Sup Rosa. | 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
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CORTADERIA (ARUNDO) CONSPICUA 
FROM SHED. 


THE illustration shows a plant of this, the 
seed of Which I sowed in 1907. The plant 
is on a terrace on dry gravelly soil. It has 
over 160 flower-stems. It bloomed last 
year for the first time and had three flower. 
stems. JOHN Dyke ACLAND. 
Lynch Mead, Allerford, Somerset. 





AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

WHERE @ continuous supply of cut flowers 
has to be maintained at all seasons, as is 
the case in the majority of places, the 
chief source during the early autumn 
months is undoubtedly the mixed border. 
A selection of hardy perennials and other 
plants, arranged with the view of produc- 
ing a good effect in autumn, will prove 
advantageous for this purpose, apart from 
any garden display which it may make. 
Summer-flowering Subjects are in general. 
owing to heat and drought, only of short 
duration, but by way of compensation for 
this we have now an unusual display of 
hardy perennials in mixed or special 
borders. Many of our autumn flowers 
are extremely showy, and, provided the 
weather is not wet continuously, they last 
in good condition for a long time. The 
first meriting notice is the ever-popular 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA.—T his pure-white 
form and the pale-rose coloured variety 
named hybrida have both a more vigorous 
and free-flowering habit than the type. 
Hither may be readily propagated by cut- 
ting the roots in winter into short lengths 
and placing them singly in small pots. 
If planted out in spring in good soil, the 
majority will flower the first year. The 
Soil is best kept rather low to admit of 
plenty of water being supplied in summer. 
A few Gladiolus roots planted somewhat 
late in the season at equal distances apart 
between the Anemones produce: a_ fine 
effect when in flower. 

RUDBECKIA SPECIOSA is also a fine plant 
for beds by itself. The Rudbeckia. roots 
are always near the surface, and should 
be mulched and kept well watered in 
summer. Just now their flowers are open 
in immense quantities, and they will prob- 
ably last until destroyed by frost. One 
bed, at least, of the searlet perennial. 

LOBELTAS should be included in = all 
arrangements, as their bright flowers are 
always admired, and these are produced 
by successional growths all the autumn. 
The plants require staking, as they are 
very brittle. 

PHLOXES are very effective 
Season, particularly where 
attention has been given 
will not succeed in 
the soil is light 
Where such cond 
is to prepare beds in a cool position by 
removing the soil to a depth of 18 inches 
and replacing it by a mixture of heavier 
loam and cow-manure. If, in addition to 
this, plenty of water be supplied during 
summer, the improvement in the Phioxes 
will soon be apparent. The varieties are 
very humerous, many being of the purest 
white, while others are of innumerable 
shades between that and dark crimson. 
They may be left undisturbed for several 
years if well mulched annually, but they, 
are probably as good when 
years old as at any time. 

PYRETHRUMS, both single 
make fine flowering 
part of the season, and many secondary 
blooms are thrown up by them in autumn. 
If beds of these are formed, a good suec- 
cession may be obtained, and the beds kept 
gay for the greater part of the autumn by 
planting China Asters between the Pyre~ 


at this 
a little extra 
them. These 
a hot, dry place where 
and the subsoil grayveliy. 


and double, 
plants in the early 
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itions exist, the best plan | 
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| 
thrums. The foliage of the latter forms 
a good groundwork for the Asters, which, 
when employed in this way, are best 
mixed, as irregular heights prevent forma- | 
lity, and a greater diversity of form and 
colour is obtained than when each variety | 


PENTSTEMONS may be next noticed, being 
amongst the most attractive of flowers in | 
the latter part of summer and early, 
autumn, and as really grand varieties are 
and many of them _ cheap, 
there seems no reason why their cultiva- 
tion should not be extended. Propaga- 
tion is easily effected in August by plac- 
ing cuttings of them in a cool close frame, 


afterwards merely protecting them from | 
frost in winter, and planting them out in | 


spring. Even small plants will grow and 





flower freely the first season, and if the 
space allowed should not be filled up 


Fritillaria 


satisfactorily, plants of Ten-week Stocks 
may be intermixed with them, Most of 
the 

PERENNIAL ASTERS are either too tall or 
not sufficiently showy for any position ex- 
cepting the mixed border, but A. Amellus 
var. bessarabicus is quite an exception. 
This is one of the best hardy plants ob- 
tainable for a bed by itself. It grows a 
little over a foot in height, and is very 
free-flowering, the blooms being large and 
of a dark blue colour. 

ZINNIAS are fine when seen in a mass, 
and are good autumn-flowering annuals. 
They should be kept growing when young, 
and not allowed to receive a check, or it 
will be found difficult to get them again 
into full vigour. If planted out in dull 
weather and kept well watered, they will 
grow and flower freely until cut down by 
frost. 


| to 
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Fucustas planted out-of-doors flower 
profusely during August and September, 
particularly the old F. Riccartoni and F. 
gracilis. It is best to insert cuttings of 
these for the next year’s supply before 
the plants die down, and allow the old 


‘stools to remain covered with ashes in 


winter. Seedling single Petunias are good 
things with which to form a groundwork 
for Fuchsias. 

SrnaLe Danis are probably seen to best 
advantage in circular beds of from 16 feet 
20 feet in diameter. If arranged so 
that the taller-growing varieties are in 
the centre, and the colours evenly mixed 
throughout, a fine effect will be the result. 

KNIPHOFIAS are exceedingly handsome 
when seen in flower amongst shrubs, and 
they succeed in almost any position. The 
same may be said of the dwarf forms of 
Sunflowers, such as Helianthus multi- 


pallidifiora. 


florus and its double variety and H. 
cucumerifolius, the last an annual. 

In addition to the foregoing there are 
many other mixed border plants of ex- 
ceptional merit that help to make a dis- 
play at this season. 





Francoa appendiculata.—The white 
Bridal Wreath, usually grown as a green- 
house plant, is generally known and de- 
servedly appreciated. The less-met-with 
F. appendiculata is equally worthy of 
attention, and, being quite hardy, is well 
adapted for use in the hardy border. The 
flowers are of a very attractive shade of 
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air, F. appendiculata withstands, even in 
a heavy and retentive soil, the rigours of 
the severest winter. The flowers have 
some value for cutting, and last over a 
considerable time in water.—KIRK. 





FRITILLARIA PALLIDIFLORA. 
Tus is a distinct and beautiful Siberian 
kind, having ample blue-green leafage and 
a two to four flowered scape of yellowish- 
ereen-tinged bells, which latter are well 
shown in the accompanying figure. For 
the rest it may be said that its light is 
under a bushel, that its greater beauty is 
within, where it is lined and chequered by 
markings of rose and purple. The plant is 
usually a foot or so high, quite sturdy 
and vigorous in habit, and flowers in mid- 
spring, A sandy, well-drained loam suits 
it well. Bh. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Disqualifying perennials.—So much ex- 
cellent advice has been given in these 
pages from time to time on the above sub- 
ject that it seems almost impossible that 
anyone connected with gardening, even if 
not a practical man, should have made 
a mistake of the nature chronicled on 
page 554. It should have been promptly 
rectified. by the show officials, who, how- 
ever, had possibly never heard of the 
Shasta Daisy and its varieties. So far as 
Dablias are concerned the reading is 
certainly more elastic. Personally, how- 
eyer, if judging two collections of nearly 
equal merit, I should give the preference 
to those in which Dahlias were not in- 
cluded, even if the schedule did not 
specially stipulate for hardy perennials. 
A good judge has no difficulty in dealing 
with perennials, hardy and semi- hardy, 
but* there are seyeral rather difficult 
matters, or rather, perhaps, matters apt 
to cause a great deal of dissatisfaction on 
the part of exhibitors when the wording 
of essentials in classes is not absolutely 


clear. Perhaps the chief cause of the 
trouble is the imperfect definition of 
species and varieties. So far as the 


small shows are concerned the latter would 
probably be the better, and so enable an 
exhibitor to show, for instance, two 
varieties of Phlox as a white and a 
searlet, and two of Pentstemons, a good 
florist’s type as Agnes Wickfield and a 
well-filled vase of P. barbatus coccineus. 
However, the root of the difficulty lies in 
the lack of knowledge of plants and their 
proper position in respective classes. Mis- 
takes made in this direction are often 
ludicrous if they were not annoying, and 
the cause of wordy wars between the cul- 
prits and those who try to set them right. 
In all cases where framers of schedules 
are not quite sure of their wording, 
application should be made to a source 
qualified to give the necessary informa- 
tion.—H. B. S8., Hardwick. 

Home-saved seeds.—In the majority of 
seasons it is impossible, even if it were 
advisable, to save seeds of outdoor 
annuals. The saving of seeds is better 
left to those who make a business of it 
and whose experience and facilities in the 
way of harvesting and selecting the seeds 
are immeasurably superior to those of the 
private grower. Now and then, however, 
there occurs a year in which, despite our 
fickle climate, it is possible to secure a 
quantity of well-ripened seed which may 
be useful to supplement, if it cannot alto- 
gether supersede, the ordinary supplies. 





pink, and these are stemless, the free- 
flowering spikes attaining to a height of 
almost 2 feet. Like F. ramosa, this 
variety may be increased by seeds or by 
division, and whereas the former is in 
many places quite unfitted for the open 


For example, during the present season it 
has been evident that many plants are 
bearing seeds abundantly, and such things 
as Lavatera, Malope, Sweet William, 
Pinks, Candytuft, Poppies of different 
varieties, and Wschscholtzia have been 
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laid under contribution. The seeds of 
these have ripened well, and from experi- 
mental sowings under glass a high per- 
centage of vitality is shown, so that in 
spring. no misgivings as to the result of 
their use need be felt.—K. Briaur. 

Chelones.—Although not a very exten- 
sive family the Chelones are valuable 
additions to the hardy plant borders from 
August onward. Good-sized clumps are 
always effective, and the rather uncom- 
mon shape of the blooms, taken individu- 
ally, always attracts” attention. The 
best known of the family is, perhaps, C. 
obliqua, the colour of which is a good 
shade of pink. There is also a white 
variety, C. o. alba, but it is not so telling 
as the type, while the. white is, in my ex- 
perience, rather dingy. Another © good 
sort is C. Lyoni, taller than either of the 
preceding, being nearly 8 feet in height, 
and bearing numerous spikes of bright- 
pink flowers through August and Sep- 
tember. All are quite easily increased by 
division, and succeed well in ordinary 
border soil, if a little heavy and retentive 
so much the better.—KirxK. 

Preparing for spring.—To obtain good 





plants of Wallflowers these should be 
planted out in good: soil “6<inches to 
8 inches apart. Polyanthuses and 


coloured Primroses should: have every en- 
couragement by keeping them moist... It is 
surprising how fast seedlings grow now 
the nights are longer and cooler. Myosotis 
should be pricked out when large 
enough into not too rich soil. Aubrietias, 
where obtained from seed, should receive 
the same treatment. Seedlings: vary in 
colour, but if seed is obtained from a 
good source seedlings can be recommended 
for massing, ete. - Silene may yet be sown. 
This grows quickly. I have found small 
plants winter best. Tufted Pansiés should 
be now divided and planted out in good 
soil, so that nice plants ‘may be ready by 
carly November.—J. Crook. 

Tagetes and Perilla.—I once heard the 
use of these plants characterised as Peat 
ghastly combination ’’—a_ criticism much 
more sweeping than just. -In large 
masses, and injudiciously used, no doubt 
the mixture may appear crude to those 
who possess “ the artistic eye’; but used 
in moderation the effect is not at all bad. 
Apart from that, few beds of summer- 
flowering plants have: such a long dura- 
tion as those filled with Tagetes and 
Perilla; and long: after Pelargoniums, 
3egonias, Verbenas, and other much more 
troublesome things to rear are on the 
wane the yellow and bronze of the former 
plants remain attractive and bright until 
frost intervenes. Both easily raised from 
seed in spring, they entail no nursing in 
hot frames or greenhouse over winter—a 
fact which in itself to some extent justi- 
fies the use of such things for the purposes 
of summer display.—Scor. 

Swainsonia galegifolia alba in the 
flower garden.—This chaste and elegant- 
looking member of the Leguminosse is very 
effective in beds, mixed borders, or even 
sub-tropical gardening, and its use in such 
would constitute a sort of safety-valve to 
its extinction from general cultivation. It 
is one of the many old greenhouse plants 
that are threatened by extinction unless 
some such recognition of their merits be 
resorted to. In the summer flower garden 
it is valuable by reason of its purity of 
blossom and profuse flowering. It may be 
had at 2 feet high or twice that stature. 
Trained on the rafters of the greenhouse, 
it may be seen occasionally extending to 
Several feet, and probably this fact has 
precluded the recognition of its value in 
the flower garden. The typical species 
with reddish flowers is of an inferior type 
of beauty altogether.—S, y. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


American blight on Apple-trees.—I am 
sending you some pieces off my Apple-trees. 
I have about a dozen, and nearly all of them 
have this disease on them. I would be very 
much obliged if you would tell me what to do 
with them. The trees are growing in a wet, 
stiff soil, and are shaded during half of the 
day by other trees.—A. F. DuRHAM. 


[Your trees are infested with the woolly 
aphis. or American blight (Schizoneura 
lanigera), which is a difficult pest to 
eradicate. If laden with fruit there is 
nothing to be done at present, and you 
must then wait until the crop is cleared 
and the leaves are down. Then you can 
take more drastic measures to cleanse 
trees than when they are clothed with 
foliage. Paraflin in some form or other 
is the most reliable remedy. As _ this 
mixes but indifferently with water the 
best way to apply it is in the form of an 
emulsion.’ There are several recipes for 
the making of this, among which that 
known as the *‘ Woburn ”’ is, perhaps, on 
the whole, best adapted to your purpose. 
This is made as follows :—In 1 gallon of 
hot water, the nearer boiling point the 
better, dissolve 11 Ib. of soft soap, then 
pour in gradually 2 gallons of paraffin, 
and churn the whole with a syringe until 
it becomes of the consistency of thick 
cream. After the water has been brought 
to near boiling point lift the utensil off 
the fire and add the paraffin away from 
the fire. Then add this gradually to 27 
gallons of water in which 6 Ib: of caustic 
soda have been dissolved; keep the whole 
well stirred and apply at once in the form 
of a spray. Care must be taken to see 
that the spraying jet is so directed that 
the spray penetrates all eracks and 
crevices in the bark and round the spurs. 
If there are any large fissures and wounds 
on the stems and branches these should 
have all dead bark cleared from them and 
then paint them with some of the same 
mixture. This done, the soil should be 
moved from beneath the trees until the 
roots are exposed, and if any of ihe in- 
sects are found on them spray with the 
above. During the summer be on the 
alert, and should any of the insects ap- 
pear, brush them at once with undiluted 
paraffin. A half-worn-out painter’s sash 
tool is best for this purpose. In the 
following autymn or winter spray the trees 
as before, and in summer look out for 


stray insects and destroy at once as 
already mentioned. All the leaves which 
fall from the trees, together with 


prunings and rubbish, should be carefully 
collected and burnt. In the spring sprinkle 
kainit at the rate of 4 oz. per square yard 
beneath the trees, and lightly prick it in 
with a fork. The person applying the 
spray must wear leather or rubber gloves, 
an old hat, cast-off clothes, and be sure 
not to let the spray blow into the face. 
Tor this reason a still day or calm weather 





should be chosen for applying the wash. 
sy persevering with this treatment the 
trees should be quite rid of this pest in 
the course of two or three seasons. ] 
Apples and Pears rotting.—I send herewith 
an Apple and Pear infected with a fungoid 
disease, .& number of others having been 
affected in the same way. What is the disease, 


and what steps should I take to check it and 
prevent it another year?—NorTHwoop. 


[Both the Apple and the Pear reached us 
in such an advanced stage of decay that it 
is difficult to say whether any one of the 
fungi known to attack these fruits has 





been responsible for their rotting as they 
have done. On closely examining the fruits 
we find that both have been damaged 
either by birds or wasps, and it is quite 
possible that this may have been the im- 
mediate cause of the decay setting in. If 


brown-rot 
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you would kindly forward further speci- 
mens in a sounder condition we would 


gladly assist you further.] 


Brown-rot in Apples.—I have just gathered 
a quantity of Apples, and left one-third rotting 
on the boughs. Other trees, like Codlins, shed 
the major part of their crop, every fallen 
Apple having a hole in the side round which | 
the flesh rots. The rotten part later shows 
concentric rings of white fungoid growth. [ 
send you a few of these Apples. Whatever the - 
pest is it destroys the greater part of my 
crop; in some cases I do not get one sound 
Apple off the tree. The orchard and garden 
have been neglected. The trees are old, and 
many of them too large for any treatment. I 
find that the wasps use the grub hole in the 
case of early Apples and consume the fruit 
before it has time to rot. If you will tell me 
what the trouble is and how [ can get rid of 
it on the smaller trees I shall be glad.— 
Wm. H. WEBSTER. 


[There is not the slightest doubt but 
that your Apples are affected with the | 
disease — (Sclerotinia fructi- 
gena). Birds or wasps were first re- 
sponsible for the wounds made in the 
fruit, then the spores of the fungus which 


were doubtless present on the leaves of the 


trees would be wafted perhaps by wind 
or carried by insects and deposited in 
them, when the fungus would develop 
more quickly than if the surface of the 
fruit had been intact. On one of the 
fruits sent the fungus is highly deyeloped, 
and the condition of both is such as 
Apples, ete., are usually found in when 
attacked by this fungoid disease—i.c., the 
flesh, though brown, is firm, and does not 


decay naturally, or in the same way that 


an over-ripe Apple or Pear does for in- 
stance. To cope with this disease the 
greatest care in regard to cleanliness is 
necessary, that is to say, every particle 
of dead wood should be cut out of the 
trees, and this, together with dead leaves, 
prunings, and rubbish of any description 
lying beneath them, should be Collected 
and burnt. Diseased fruits should be so 
treated at once. Then in mid-winter or 
January spray the trees thoroughly with 
Woburn Wash and see that every part of 
the tree is thoroughly wetted with it. 
After this saturate the soil beneath the 
trees with a solution of. sulphate of 
iron, allowing 1° Ib. for every four 
gallons of water required. The sul-— 
phate should first be dissolved in 
hot water in a wooden vessel and diluted 
afterwards to the required quantity. 
After the fruit is set in spring, and on two. 


or three occasions afterwards, allowing an 


interval of ten days or a fortnight to 
elapse. between each application, spray 
with Bordeaux mixture at half or summer 
strength. The latter, together with the 
Woburn Wash, with instructions for use, 
and iron sulphate, you can. obtain from 
any dealer in garden sundries or yendor of 
insecticides. | ! 

Plum Transparent Gage. — This richly- 
flavoured Gage has this season borne a 
heavy crop of fruit, there being no differ- 


ence in this respect between an espalier in 


the open and a large fan-trained example 
on a wall facing east. The fruits on the 
fan-trained tree were cleaner in the skin 
and more flushed with red than those on 
the espalier, but for size and quality 
matters were equal. The past season has 
been an ideal one for this as well as other 
Gage Plums, and neyer in my experience 
have I known the variety under notice 
attain so large a size. ‘The tree has he: 
robust constitution, and seldom fails to 
crop.—A. W. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 153. ; 
post free, 158. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


































‘wouGH there are some hundred or more | 
‘inds of Myrtle scattered mainly over the | 
-outhern hemisphere, the well-known kind | 
hauded 
Lavourite 
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ing root-stock, or 


TREES AND SHRUBS. | tinctive names. Old pl 


THE MYRTLE. 





py the ancients, and still a 
in our day, is the northernmost ! 





Flowering 


of its great family. It is common as a 
shrub or low tree throughout the south of 
Europe, northern Africa, and western 
Asia, and is hardy in some parts of our 
own country. In all the Mediterranean 
region it occurs as underwood, variable in 
height (from a few inches to 12 feet to 
15 feet), and quite as much in leaf, the 


| standard 
| times found of the size of a man’s leg; 

but owing to the constant cutting of under- 

growth, to forest fires, and the browsing of | 
| goats, such a girth is uncommon. | 
wild plant it grows best in moist and half- | cut. 
shady bottoms, but does not bloom in such! but must be freely watered 





most marked of these forms bearing dis- 


form, when the 


AS 2 | 


ants form a spread- century, and has been much grown in old 
more rarely take on aj) gardens as a trained or specimen plant in 
stem is some-| tubs, or upon walls where, with slight pro- 
tection, it passes the winter uninjured in 
| mild and southern coast districts. 
either of these uses it is a beautiful object, 
fine in flower, and the foliage useful when 


For 


It does well in any light, porous soil, 
and syringed 


shoot of Myrtus Luma (syn. Eugenta apiculata). 


places so Well as upon the open hill-sides, 
where, even in the driest places, small- 
leaved forms bloom and fruit profusely, 
many birds of passage feeding upon the 


berries during their southern flight in 
autumn. When distilled, its leaves and 


young shoots yield a fragrant oil, known 
as Hau d’Ange. It was first brought to 
this country at the close of the fifteenth 





to keep down thrips. The many tropical 
and southern species are commonest in 
South America, though several kinds are 
found in Australia, New Zealand, and 
adjacent islands, and two or three towards 
the antarctic zone. Of these but few are 
in cultivation, but the following may some- 
times be met with in collections :-— 
Myrtvus BULLATA. — A rigid-growing 
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greenhouse shrub from New Zealand, with 
a length of 2 inches, and 
It 
bearing 
pale rosy colour, fol- 


leaves reaching 
often strangely netted and crinkled. 
srows 10 feet to 15. feet high, 
Solitary flowers of a 
lowed by black urn-shaped. berries. 

Myrrus 
hardy shrub from 


the southern 


thickly set, 
fragrant blossoms. 


Myrtus COMMUNIS.—The common form 


Its 
Orange - leaved 
a Spanish form from Andalusia | 
with large leaves; the Belgian Myrtle, 
a small-leaved form with a variegated sub- 


of southern Europe and of gardens. 
varieties include™ the 
Myrtle, 


5S 


variety; the Double-flowered Myrtle; the 
a distinct variety with 
Thyme- 
leaves, 


Italian Myrtle, 
several variegated forms; the 
leaved Myrtle, with very small 
much used in wedding and other bouquets 
the Roman Myrtle, also in several forms 
the Rosemary-leayed Myrtle, with 
narrow leaves 
coming later than most in autumn: 
tenuifolia, very distinet in 


CHEKEN, —A handsome _half- 


Andes, 
with dense spreading habit, small leaves 


and an abundance of white, 


; | flavour. 


long, 
and small white flowers, 


and 
its drooping 
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food. 


bearing freely its white flowers. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


——e 


FEIJOA SELLOWIANA. 


edible fruit. 





posed of four fleshy petals of 





Fetjoa Sellowtfana. 


habit, and pretty in baskets 
pedestal. There are also a 
creeping or prostrate habit; one bearing 
white berries, and one in which the 
flowers are faintly tinged with rose. 

MYRTUS FRAGRANS.—A stove shrub from 
the West Indies, growing 8 feet to 10 feet 
in height, and bearing thick leathery 
leaves that are nearly round, smooth, and 
shining, and white flowers coming early in 
the year. 

Myrtus Luma (syn. Eugenia apiculata). 
—A_ beautiful shrub 3 feet to 5 feet high, 
with sharply - pointed leaves and fine 
flowers larger than those of the common 
Myrtle, and borne in bunches of three or 
more during early summer, 

MYRTUS TOMENTOSA. — A handsome 
Shrub, bearing ovate leaves, bright green 
above, but clothed: beneath with white, 
Silky hairs; the flowers appearing in May 
or June are large, and pale rose in colour. 
China. 

Myrtus Uani (syn., Bugenia Ugni).—A 
half-hardy shrub reaching some 6 feet to 
8 feet in height, and not unlike in appear- 
ance the wild Myrtle of Europe. — Its 


or on oa 
form with 


hooded shape. These petals are purplish 
inside, and almost white on the exterior, 


outside, Like many other members of the 
Myrtle family, the long, slender filaments 
in the centre of the flower form a notable 
feature of the inflorescence. In the case 
of this Feijoa they are bright red tipped 
with yellow. The temperature of a warm 
greenhouse or intermediate structure suits 
it best. A native of Brazil and Uruguay, 
Feijoa Sellowiana was introduced by M. 
Edouard André in 1898. 








Repotting Arum Lilies.—These are just 
waking up after a long rest, and should be 
repotted, or in some cases a rich top-dress- 
ing will suffice. We generally make two 
Sections of our stock, one to be repotted 
;and the other to be top-dressed. The 
top-dressing material will be strengthened 
with 1 lb, per bushel of some good artifi- 
| cial manure, and as much of the old soil 
|temoved as can be done without injuring 
| the roots, After the repotting is done 





flowers are larger, with. sometimes a rosy 
tinge, and its fruits of a warm, reddish- 
brown when. borne in profusion are very 
handsome and strongly fragrant. In Chili, 
its native country, they are much used ag 
At Culzean Castle, in Ayrshire, 
this does well in the open air,, not only 
growing well and standing the winter, but 


Some flowering examples of this uncom- 
mon greenhouse shrub were noted at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Hall 
on July s0th. This member of the Myrtle 
family is very nearly related to the Guava 
(Psidium). The fruit is said to be egg- 
shaped, and of a delicious, aromatic, spicy 
We are not aware of its having 
; | proved of any value in this country as an 
It is, however, well worth 
growing for the sake of its flowers, which 
are-each about 2 inches across, and com- 
a curious 







but owing to their hooded Shape the in- 
terior is almost hidden by the incurving 
of the edges, thus exposing the paler tinted 


the plants may remain outside till frost 
expected, when they must be immediate 
placed indoors and the strongest plan 
may have warmth if early flowers a) 
required.—E, H. 


GLASS HOUSE. | 


I nave just taken a new house, and out of t} 
drawing-room is a little glasshouse 12 feet L 
12 feet with tiled floor, glazed on south ay 
east, the only ventilation being from garde 
door and a small window (3 feet square) hig 
up on the east side. Round the two glaze 
sides runs a 10-inch shelf about 3 feet froj 
the ground, and in the middle is a fountaii 
There is no heat and no way of damping th 
atmosphere, except by watering tiles, and j 
the hot weather everything droops. I wou) 
be very much obliged if you could tell m 
how I could improve this little house withon 
any great expense. Also would you kind] 
give me a list of plants that would thrive i: 
this little house. would like some climbin 
but as there is no bed for them and n 
heat, I must do without. The house is on th 
first floor over tool-house. A. CONGREVE. 


[The first thing to do—it is an essentia 
in the case—is to provide two roo 
ventilators, since a house having a soutl 
aspect without such must be unbearabk 
in hot weather, and a great drawback t 
the proper ventilation of the drawing 
room, Arrange for two ventilators 
20 inches deep, 30 inches long, fixing ther 
on roof near the east and west sides- 
that is to say, leave one or two squares oi 
glass at either end free, and so fix them 
that they can be worked with pulley and 
cord from within. Increased ventilation 
might be secured by having a_ ventilator 
fixed in the glass front at south side. In 
addition, in summer, the house should be 
shaded with blinds or by the preparation 
known as ‘‘summer c¢loud.” Then, by 
damping the floor and spraying the 
occupants of the house extreme dryness 
Would be avoided. In such a house the 
plants would require much attention in 
watering in summer, If stages exist, anid 
Supposing they are of the open lattice- 
wood pattern, it would be well to cover 
with slates, so that shingle or finely- 
pulverised coke-ash could be placed there- 
on. This, if watered, would conserve 
moisture to the roots of the plants and the 
house, and anything that can be done to 
correct the prevailing dryness should be 
done. This dryness, without due ventila- 
tion, is a great barrier to success. This 
accomplished, you would be able to culti- 
vate bulbs both in soil and bowls for 
winter, with Celosia, Schizanthus, Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias, Begonias, Carnations, 
and the like at other times. As there is 
no heat you would have to purchase sup- 
plies of some of these latter each year in 
spring. You might, of course, grow bulbs, 
Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, Roses, Carnations, and 
Schizanthus without heat, and add some 
of the others for the sake of variety. Of 
Roses for climbing you might have 
Maréchal Niel, Niphetos, Fortune’s Yellow, 
Perle des Jardins, and Climbing Captain 
Christy. These do not of necessity require 
heat, and may be grown quite well in 
large pots either on or under the side 
stages of the house.] J 

— se 

Hedychium Gardnerianum.—At one time 
[ grew a considerable number of plants of 
this fine subject, some of which were used 
for conservatory decoration and some for 
sub-tropical beds in the open. All were 
Started in the greenhouse and were shaken 
free of soil early each year and repotted; 
the general treatment, in fact, similar to 
that adopted for Cannas, the plants being 
also winter-rested under Stages as in the 
case of the last-named group, Apart from 
the two purposes named, I one year set 
about half-a-dozen in a thin Rhododendron 
plantation bordering on the woodland, 
Where they were very beautiful, too. In 
some unaccountable way one of these got 
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\verlooked at lifting time, and I was sur- 
fhrised to find this Hast Indian subject at- 


empting to grow the following summer. 


‘the plant, however, never did any good, 
hough it afforded information as to a cer- 
ain hardiness of which I had hitherto 
Formerly this fine species 





/yeen unaware. 


Romanzoffia sttchensis. From 


garden at Brockhurst, East Grinstead. 


was to be seen in the bedding arrange- 
ments in public parks, but I have not 
noticed it of late. The species under 
notice is of considerable vigour and re- 
sponds to a generous treatment, and, with 


“rich food supplies and liquid manure in 


eonjunction with the above, is not in the 
Jeast difficult to flower. For its fragrance 
‘alone-it merits cultivation.—E. H. JENKINS. 

Crevillea Thelemanniana.—Some of the 
Grevilleas are more appreciated from a 


foliage than a flowering point of view, but 


‘in this the blossoms form an attractive 
feature during the last three or four 
months of the year. This Grevillea is of 


free growth, and if stopped when young 


forms a_ freely:branched specimen — of 
rather upright growth. The _ flowers, 
which are borne in rounded clusters at the 
‘points of the slender shoots, thus causing 
‘them to partially droop; are of a deep 
pink with small yellow petals, the long 


-eurved style, which is of a reddish colour, | 


forming, as in most of the Grevilleas, a 
striking feature of the inflorescence. DBe- 
side the specific name of Thelemanniana, 
it is also known as G. Preissi. It is a 
native of the Swan River district of 
‘Western, Australia, from whence it was 
introduced in 1838. It is not at all a diffi- 
‘cult subject to strike from cuttings, if they 
‘are dibbled firmly into well-drained pots 
of fine sandy peat and covered with a bell- 
giass in a gentle heat till rooted. Where 
‘the greenhouse has to be kept furnished 
with flowering plants throughout the 
season this Grevillea well deserves atten- 
tion.—K. R. W. 
* Morea not flowering (Anon).—The Morea 
may not have flowered owing either to insuffi- 
cient size or not being fully ripened off. In 
the growing state this plant requires a rather 
liberal supply of moisture and a period of 
long-continued rest subsequently. Plants in 
‘pots should be ripened in full sunlight on a 
shelf near the glass in a greenhouse. Any 
grown in the open should occupy a hot, dry 
position and be covered to throw off wet. We 
‘are pleased at all times to assist our readers 


‘so far as this is possible. There is no charge, 
and but a few simple rules to conform to. 


* 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 
ROMANZOFFIA SITCHENSIS 
(SITKA WATER LEAF). 

ONE might be pardoned for regarding this 


a photograph in Mr. Hanbury’s 


plant at a short distance as a small- 
flowered Saxifraga, so closely does it re- 
semble, in leafage at least, S. granulata. 


On a closer view such an idea would be | 
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plant existing, The plant is tufted in 
habit, grows to 8 inches or 9 inches high 
at its best, has the stalked orbicular reni- 
form deeply-toothed leaves of Saxifrag: 
granulata—some of these are well shown 
in the accompanying figure—and is 
crowded with smallish white, erect, openly 
bell-shaped flowers in April. It is.a pretty 
and distinct plant not generally known 
perhaps. The plant is of quite easy cul- 
ture in sandy or peaty loam, and prefers 
a cool rooting medium. The illustration 
shows a goodly group of it. It has been 
shown frequently at the spring shows of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 


E. H. JENKINS. 





PYXIDANTHERA BARBULATA. 
(PINE BARREN BEAUTY.) 


THe accompanying illustration gives a 
good idea of one of the most diminutive 
of alpine plants, and one, moreover, not 
frequently seen. The genus is a mono- 
typic one, the species named taking the 
form of a minute, prostrate, creeping 
herb of evergreen character. The whole 
plant is not more than 1 inch high, the 
reddish - coloured, heath-like branches 
freely studded with solitary white, some- 
times pink-tinged flowers. It is popularly 
known as ‘*Pine Barren Beauty ’’ in its 
native North American home, because of 
its frequency on the fringes of Pine-woods 
and like places, usually in the poorest and 
| shallowest of soils,. and invariably in 
sunny places. In the rock garden a similar 
position should be given it in addition to 
very fine sandy peat-soil firmly pressed 
about the creeping stems. With. light 
mulchings of this soil and free sprinklings 
of water during summer, stem-rooting— 
by which means the plant may be in- 
creased—and a slightly increased vigour 


© 
« 








quickly dispelled; indeed, the plant has 


nothing to do with the great order men- 
tioned, The genus belongs to the Hydro- 
phyllacese. It is comprised of two species 
only, one of which, the above-named, has 
probably been introduced, This I made 
the acquaintance of about 1878, the year 
of its introduction, when I had in my 


charge in the Tooting Nurseries the only 





| are assured. H. H. JENKINS. 





Pine Barren Beauty (Pyxidanthera barbulata) in a pan. 


Aubrietias at Manderston, Duns.—A strik- 
ing display is produced in the wall and rock 
gardens at Manderston, Lady Miller’s resi- 
dence in Berwickshire. There are large 
masses depending from the garden walls, while 
a superb effect is produced by the free use of 
the Aubrietias in the fine rock garden. 
Several varieties are employed, and a magni- 
ficent mass of A. Prichard’s A 1 was specially 
good last spring.—S. A. 
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650 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


VEGETABLES. 


WINTER SPINACH. 

WINTER Spinach is an important crop. 
Few vegetables grow more freely when 
sown in August, if an open, well-drained 
soil is selected for the crop. Deep digging 
is important, as a heavy, wet soil means 
failure. Liberal dressings of soot and 
wood-ashes are preferable to manure ; in- 
deed, the winter Spinach crop should not 
be given animal manures. To get a strong 
plant severe thinning when the seedlings 
are small is necessary, 18 inches between 
the rows and at least 6 inches between 
each plant in the row being a suitable 
distance. Fogs are injurious to this crop, 
especially near large towns, and should be 
taken into account. This is why it is im- 
portant to get strong seedlings before the 
winter. This advice, however, does not 
always hold good, as I have sown late and 
not thinned, and plants from this sowing 
have come through the winter, whereas the 
earlier ones were much injured. I have 
found the Long Standing Prickly the best, 
as, though the Round-leaved may give a 
better shaped leaf the Prickly is less in- 
fluenced by the weather. During the 
growing season a dusting over with soot 
will be most beneficial. This should be 
done frequently during the early autumn 
when the plants are vigorous. The plants 
thrive best when the produce is kept 
closely gathered. There is no gain in re- 
moving too much leafage at one time, 
going over the plants two or three times a 
week being much better, as this induces 
young leaf-growth. I have had excellent 
results with this vegetable by sowing on a 
sloping bank, as plants on the level often 
suffer in wet seasons, especially if in 
highly-manured land. After severe frosts 
and during growth it is well to frequently 
stir the surface soil in suitable weather. 


M. C. R. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Assisting Cabbage plants.—Having put out 
Cabbage plants in only partially manured 
ground, I would be glad to know if I can 
supply the deficiency, and how. There are 
about 2 feet between the rows and same 
between the plants. I have farmyard and 
artificial manures on hand now.—R. A. J. 


[If you are convinced that the manure 
applied is insufficient for their needs there 
is no reason why a further supply should 
not be laid between the rows and care- 
fully pointed in, taking care at the same 
time not to disturb the plants. You would 
do well to reserve your artificials for 
spring application. ] 

Fungus upon Tomatoes under glass.— 
This is mainly due to imperfect ventila- 
tion. A Tomato-house at this season 
should never be altogether closed night or 
day. Of course, Tomatoes must be fed, 
but it is better to delay the principal feed- 
ing till some of the fruits are set and 
swelling, and start the plants principally 
in sweet, loamy soil mixed with burnt 
arth and old lime. If the soil is too rich 
the fruit does not set well, but a mulch of 
manure is a great help now, and the roots 
soon take hold of it. When Tomatoes 
were first grown under glass it was 
thought there should often be a 
complete change of soil, but this. is 
found now to be unnecessary. After 
the Tomatoes are cleared in October 
the houses are filled with Chrysanthemums 
and other plants, first placing a thin coat 
of sifted coal-ashes on the surface to keep 
down worms. When 'Tomato planting time 
comes round in spring a dusting of soot 
is given and the Tomatoes are planted in 
the firm ground. I have a number of 
houses treated in this way and I never 
had the plants look better.—E. H. 











GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Grubs in soil.—Is it possible to make any 
mixture poisonous or non-poisonous that could 


without injury to the growth of Cauliflower 


plants be poured liberally on the ground 


around the stems to make them distasteful 


and so keep away the small white worms, etc., 
that eat through the stalks underground, kill- 
ing the plants?—R.'A. J. 


[The best thing you can do when digging 


the ground for future crops of Cauli- 
flowers, in fact for all plants of the Cab- 
bage tribe, is, to apply a soil fumigant 
which will effectually rid it of the grubs 
you mention. The same attention should 
also be paid to the site where the seeds are 
to be sown, as this pest is generally pre- 
sent on the plants in the seed drills, and if 
not closely observed infested plants are 
apt to be set out when transplanting takes 
place. On making known your require- 
ments any dealer in garden sundries would 
send you a suitable soil disinfectant. ] 
Celery leaves, injury to.—I have very fine 
Celery. It was planted out early, and is now 
in a forward condition. Many of the leaves 


have turned a very bad colour. What might 
be the probable cause? Can the disease be 


prevented from spreading? Does Celery re- 


quire to be heavily watered at this season? 
I have a second lot coming on. and I find the 
leaves of same going off also.—R. A. J. 


[Your Celery is, we should say, suffering 
from an attack of ‘leaf-spot’’ disease. 
You may, perhaps, prevent it from spread- 
ing and doing further harm if you at once 
spray the leaves with Bordeaux mixture, 
but for remedial measures to be really 
effective spraying should be done when the 
disease is first detected. One application 
is not sufficient to arrest the spread of the 
fungus. As the attack is evidently a bad 
one you had best spray the plants three 
times, allowing a week to elapse between 
each application. For the next two or 
three years grow your Celery as far re- 
moved from the infected area as possible. 
Treat the latter each winter, when digging 
is being done, to a dressing of one of the 
advertised soil disinfectants. If you find 
that the soil is very dry, then it is all- 
important that a good soaking of water 
be given previous to earthing up, other- 
Wise you may find that the plants will 
run to seed. | 





BOOKS. 





“THE STORY OF PLANT LIFH IN 
THE BRITISH ISLES.’’* 


We fear this is not much in our way. 
Opening it at page 45 we came upon the 
following :— 


What happens when the chloroplasts are ex- 
posed on one side to the light of the sun, which 
is a source of energy, and on the other to the 
water of transpiration, is that the carbon 
dioxide of the atmosphere taken in combines 
with the water, and the action of light upon 
the chlorophyll is that the latter takes up some 
energy by photo-synthesis, and the chloro- 
plast, by a process called assimilation or fixa- 
tion, builds up the carbon into starch or pos- 
sibly cane-sugar, and the first product is 
formaldehyde, CH.O, and then sugar. During 
the process oxygen is evolved. Thus, CO, + 
H.O = CH20 + us. It is then the chlorophyll 
which energises the chloroplast which is the 
prime factor in this function. The starch 
grains occur in the chloroplastids, showing 
clearly that the latter are the originators of 
this organic compound. If placed in formalde- 
hyde the chlorophyll is extracted and the 
plastids remain. 


This may be science of the purest ray, | 


but it is not gardening, and some may 
think it has little to do with the “ Story 
of plant life in the British Isles.” That 
life and garden life, too, are artistic ques- 
tions, but this author lives in technicalities 
of some interest to himself, no doubt, but 
of no general human interest whatever. 





* “The Story of Plant Life in the British Isles.” By A. R. 
Norwood, F.L.8. London: J. & A. Churchill. 
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OctoBER 3, 1914 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
SEPTEMBER 22np, 1914. 

An exhibition of some excellence “and 

variety was brought together on this date, 

and under entirely novel surroundings. In 

consequence of the military occupying the 

Society’s Hall at Vincent-square, the 


underground portion of the great Centra] 
Hall, Westminster, was secured at the last. 
moment,.and if not ideal for the purpose, 
served to demonstrate that the Council 
did what it could for both Fellows and 


exhibitors in the exceptional circum 
stances in which it was placed. In con. | 


junction with the ordinary meeting there 


was held the annual exhibition of 
vegetables, the competition being fairly 
keen and high-class produce the rule. An 
outstanding feature was the gold-medal 
collection of fruits from Langley, while 
the Dahlias, while contributing not a 
little of gaiety, showed to decided 
advantage under the prevailing conditions 
of artificial light. Michaelmas Daisies for 
the most part were less fortunate. <A few 
sinall Orchid groups were on view and 
some excellent Roses. . 
Stove and greenhouse plants. — Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, was responsible 
for an excellent table of these, the variety 
embracing Caladiums, Crotons, Marantas, 
Alocacias, Cordylines, and other plants. 
Dracrena Sanderiana, and D. Victoris, the 
latter named in particular, showed excep- 
tional colouring in well-grown examples. 
Ficus Parcelli was also remarked, and 
some finely-tasseled specimens of Acalypha 
hispida. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, contributed a small though ex- 


cellent group of flowering plants and 
Ferns, a centre of attraction being many 


well- flowered Bouvardias. Of these, 
Princess of | Wales, Dazzler, Priory 


Jeauty, and candidissima were the finer 
varieties. The compact bushes of 15 inches 
high were models of good culture too 


rarely seen nowadays. Shrubby yeronicas © 
Messrs. Stuart Low 


were also on view. 


and Co. were responsible for a goodly — 


srouping of the brilliantly-flowered Nerine 


Fothergilli major, some nice examples of — 


Chironia’ ixifera and flowering plants of 

Statice imbricata. 
Carnations. 

came from Mr. ©, Engelmann, Saffron 





Walden, who arranged some very good © 


stands of the flowers. Two outstanding 


white varieties were White Enchantress 


and White Wonder, Carola, Scarlet 
Carola, Variegated Carola, Circe (helio- 
trope, fancy), Sunstar (yellow), Marmion, 


Gorgeous, and Pioneer (both shades of 


deep terise) being among others shown. 
Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, ‘Merstham, 
interspersed 


Nelrose. f 


Hardy flowers.—The mixed groups of 7 
these were not numerous, the finest ex- 5 


hibit coming from Mr. Amos Perry, 
Enfield, who showed many things in a bold 
and telling manner. Some of the 
more important items were Colchicum 


speciosum magnificum, a particularly rich- — 


coloured variety; Pentstemon isophyllus, 


with brilliant reddish or orange-scarlet — 


flowers; Salvia uliginosa (fine blue), in a 


plant 4 feet high; S. Greigi (rich scarlet), © 
award of merit; Lilium Biondi, Kniphofia — 


Macowani, Senecio pulcher, and Liatris 
pycnostachya, Many fine forms of Aster 
Amellus were on view. Messrs. T. & 
Ware, Limited, Feltham, showed the new 
Aster Amellus Arethusa, a variety of good 
rose-pink colour (award of merit), 
together with a variety of Dahlias chiefly 
of the Cactus. type. 


The only exhibit of these 


some excellent flowers of 1 
Carnation Champion (rich scarlet) in a 
group of the pink-flowered. Antirrhinum — 
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Mr. W. Wells, jnr., — 
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a 
jerstham, had for the time of year a very 
‘bod show of Phloxes, of which the fiery- 
vd Satanella, pink-flowered America, 
Poliath (reddish-scarlet), Arthur Rance 
y pink and white), Africa (rich deep red), 
‘e Mahdi, and M. A. F. Buchner (white) 
vere the best. Miss C. M. Dixon, Eden- 
‘ridge, showed Michaelmas Daisies, early- 
‘owering Chrysanthemums, as Carrie and 
“erle Chatillionaise, among a variety of 
‘ardy flowers. Misses Hopkins, Shepper- 
‘yn-on-Thames, had a small exhibit of 
‘ardy plants on rockwork. From Mr, G. 
teuthe, Keston, Kent, came Michaelmas 
‘)aisies, Colchicums of sorts, the brilliant 
-carlet and gold Desfontainea spinosa, 
‘Stokesia cyanea, Lobelia Queen Victoria, 
nd the comparatively new autumn-flower- 
‘ng Saxifraga mandschuriensis, which has 
‘yhitish flowers and round leaves, the 
-atter not unlike those of S. Fortunei. 
hygelius capensis afforded a good bit of 
solour. A pan of Colchicum speciosum 
“ubum was particularly fine. Messrs. J. 
heal and Sons, Crawley, had cut flower- 
“ng shrubs in variety, the most notable 
‘being Buddleia amplissima, a deeply- 
“oloured form, Ceanothuses in variety, 
‘Tamarix hispida westivalis, and the curious 
white-flowered Baccharis halimifolia, 
which in the garden would be highly orna- 
| mental. 
Michaelmas Daisies.— Messrs. H. J. 
‘Jones, Limited, Lewisham, showed these 
‘popular flowers to advantage, occupying a 
full-length table with amply filled vases of 
jdistinct varieties. Some of the more dis- 
‘tinct were the old yet beautiful multifiorus 
“(white), vimineus Lovely (a _ profusely- 
‘flowered pink sort, award of merit), 
vericoides Delight, vimineus Golden Rain, 
vericoides Perfection, and Mr. Frank Penn 
(rose colour). Of these flowers Mr. Ernest 
Ballard, Colwall, near Malvern, showed 
some striking novelties, of which Hdith 
Goodwin (fine blue), Nancy Ballard (rose), 
Pleiades (the first double white), Jupiter 





(pale lavender), Cloudy Blue (mauve- 
“plue), and Mira (bright lilac) were the 
chief, The exhibit was of an extensive 


nature, splendid 4-feet wide groups being 
shown of the leading sorts. 

. Roses.— There were two exhibits of 

_ these, the flowers being of exceptional 

merit for the time of year. The finer ex- 
hibit came from Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Son, Colchester, who, in addition to many 
fine stands and vases, had _ excellent 
flowers in boxes. Some of the more 
prominent of those shown — the variety 
vas both good and numerous—were Gott- 


fried Keller, Rayon d’Or, Juliet, Lady 
Hillingdon, Trish Hlegance, Louise 
Catherine Breslau, and Mme. Abel 


Chatenay, the quality being fine through- 
out. In the group from Messrs. W. and 
J. Brown, Stamford and Peterborough, 
there were excellent stands of Duchess of 
Wellington, Lady Hillingdon, Mrs. Eb. 
Stevens (white), Rayon d’Or, Juliet, and 
General MacArthur. In addition the 
cluster Rose Jessie was employed freely 
as a fringe and on arches, the whole con- 
stituting a most attractive display. 
Dahlias. — Of these showy autumn 
flowers Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford, con- 
tributed a fine assortment, the group rich 
in Collarette varieties as well as those of 
the Cactus and. decorative types. Singles, 


too, were prominently displayed. Of the 
Collarette sorts we selected Baron 
Rothschild, V. de Schildt (pink and 


white), and General de Sonis (scarlet) as 
the best. Loveliness, Pink Gem, and 
Carrie are a selection from good decorative 
sorts. H. Witte is a very pure white. It 
was interesting to note the enhanced 
beauty of the coloured varieties under the 





GARDENING ILLUSTRALED. 


electric light, and to remark the weaken- 
ing effect it had upon pale-yellow or cream 
shades. All the red, crimson, and scarlet 
shades shone out with increased brilliancy, 
and so did those of true pink and cerise- 
pink shade. Messrs. Carter and Co., 
Raynes Park, had a superb bank of chiefly 
Cactus sorts, which were arranged in bold 


vases with Asparagus sprays. Single, 
Preony-flowered, Pompon and decorative 
sorts were also well represented. Messrs. 


Carter Page and Co., London Wall, had 
a double table of the flowers, arranging 
them in easy bank-like form in groups. A 
strong feature was made of the Collarette 
sorts, and such as Prince John (scarlet 
and white), Inchcape (dark maroon and 
white), Grand Papa Charmet (red and 
cream), and Negress were all good. The 
pink - flowered Delice among decorative 
sorts is one of the most popular, while of 
Cactus varieties Dolly (red with white 
tips), Mary Purrier (reddish-scarlet), and 
Snowdon (white) were all excellent. 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, also 
showed a representative gathering of these 
flowers, the group being strong in singles, 
decorative, and Cactus varieties. Another 
large exhibit came from Mr. J. T. West, 
Brentwood, Essex, who usually stages the 
Pompons in particularly good form. Of 
these there was quite a representative lot, 


several other sections of the flower re- 
ceiving attention. 

Orchids.— Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans, had nice plants in flower of 


Cattleya Iris, C. Adula variety exquisita, 
CG. Mulleri (pure white), and the pretty 
white - flowered Oncidium jncurvum. 
From Mr. R. G. Thwaites, Streatham, 
came Odontiodas, Lelias, and Miltonias. 
Mr. ll. J. Pitt, Stamford Hill, had a few 
flowering examples of Dendrobium Phale- 
nopsis interspersed amid Cypripediums, 
Cattleyas, and Odontoglossums. From 
Messrs. J. and “A. MacBean, Cooksbridge, 
came the choice Cattleya Harrisoni alba, 
G. Prince Edward, Odontioda Bradshawi, 
and Peristeria elata, with other good 
things. Messrs. Hassell and Co., South- 
gate, N., had such good Cattleyas as C. 


Loddigesi alba, C. LDeatrice, and the 
finely-fringed Brasso-Cattleya Maron. 


Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, had one of the more extensive 
exhibits, and showed among others the 
rare Zygocalyx Charlesworthi, Odontioda 
Brewi (very dark red), Cattleya labiata 
arestor, ©. Antiope (with deep crimson 
lip and sulphur-yellow sepals and petals), 
and the curious Paphinia cristata, among 
many others. The cboicer things in a 
group from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield, were Brasso- 
Cattleya marone, Cattleya Gaskelliana 
alba, CG. G. Milady, C. Hardyana alba, and 
Lelia crispa. 

Fruit and vegetables. —The former of 
these had its finest exponent in a collection 
of Apples, Pears, Plums, ete., from Mr. 
J. GC. Allgrove, The Nursery, Middle 
Green, Langley, and which well merited 
the high award of a gold medal. Mr. All- 
grove is well known in the fruit world, he 
having. for many years managed the 
fruit tree department for Messrs. Veitch 
at Langley, which he has now acquired, 
together with the stock. On the present 
occasion some 140 excellent dishes of fruits 


were staged. Dessert Apples included 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, James Grieve, 
Charles Ross, Rival, Wealthy, King 


Harry, American Mother, Ribston Pippin, 
Allington Pippin, and a capital dish of the 
new St. Everard. Of cooking sorts there 
was a fine display of such as Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Alexander, Newton Wonder, 
Warner’s King, Lane’s Prince Albert, Bis- 
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marck, Bramley’s, Blenheim Orange, and 
Annie Blizabeth, together with a fine tray 
of eighteen fruits, mostly of giant size and 
good colour, of the new Rev. W. Wilks. 
Of this variety also, two-year-old trees in 
good fruit were distributed throughout 
the group, some of them bearing as many 
as four handsome fruits. Pears were 
represented by many admirable dishes, 
such as Beurré Hardy, Triomphe. de 
Vienne, Pitmaston Duchess, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Doyenne du Comice, and 
Souvenir du Congres. On a fine dish of 
Beurré Mortillet one giant fruit weighed 
27 oz. Plums, Figs, Quinces, and Nuts 
were also staged, Grand Duke, Coe’s 
Golden Drop, and Coe’s Violet represent- 
ing the former. Another interesting fruit 
exhibit was that from the Guildford Fruit 
Farm, Guildford. There were four 
varieties of Apples graded and packed in 


twenty-two of the bushel Federated 
Standard fruit-boxes, as now used for 
marketing, the boxes each containing 


88 lb. to 42 Ib. of fruit, according to size. 


The varieties were Cox’s Orange, 
Allington Pippin, Newton Wonder, and 


Lane’s Prince Albert, and all appeared in 
excellent condition. An exhibit of some 
seven dozen or so giant bulbs of Onion 
Premier from Messrs. Dickson and Robin- 
son, Manchester, was also a feature, the 
shapely and handsome bulbs of almost 
uniform size being remarkable for solidity 
and. finish. Not a few of the examples 
must have weighed close upon 3 Ib. 

A complete list of awards and medals 
will be found in our advertising columns. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Potatoes.—The lifting of the remainder 
of main crop and the late varieties is now 
going on, and will be persevered with 
until finished. The tubers are clean and 
free from disease, but the crop is, owing 
to the dry weather which has prevailed, 
with slight intermission, since planting 
took place, very light. This is by no 
means an isolated case; in fact, it is very 
general hereabouts (Hast Kent), and with 
commodities at their present prices—which 
seem likely to continue—is to be deplored. 
As a result it is feared the shortage of 
Potatoes will be severely felt by the work- 
ing classes during the coming winter. 
When cleared, manure will be carted on 
to the ground, also a quantity of hedge- 
clippings, ete., which will be burnt. The 
whole of the ground will then be dug as 
opportunity offers, in readiness for next 
season’s cropping. 

Onions.—Seed of the quickly-maturing 
Silver Queen, which was sown early in 
August, has germinated well. Thinning of 
the plants to 4 inches apart will take place 
as soon as they are a little larger and 
stronger. Plants of the Tripoli varieties 
are well through the ground, and the soil 
will now be lightly hoed between the rows. 

Turnips sown in mid-August have made 
quick growth, and are ready for thinning, 
after which the plot will be hoed through. 
With the assistance of recent rains and 
manure rapid growth will ensue, and 
succulent roots of good size will, or should, 
result ere winter sets in. lLater-sown 
breadths are now through the soil, and are 
benefiting by the welcome rains of the past 
few days. These should form nice tooth- 
some roots by the end of October. 

Lettuces.—The plants from seed sown 
about the same period as the foregoing 
have been thinned and the surplus plants 
pricked out in long rows elsewhere, These 
will be ready for use early in November, 
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but the length of time they will remain 
serviceable will depend entirely on the 
the nature of an 
extra crop they will have to take all risks, 
as accommodation for them cannot be 
To keep up 
the present Supply for salad, tying and 
blanching have been, and will be, regu- 


weather. Being in 


found under glass, in pits, ete. 


larly attended to. 
Spring Cabbage. — The 


to well-manured ground. 
Cauliflowers.— As a frost may 


outer leaves broken over them. 
4S a sufficient protection 


perience for some time to come. 


proved a real acquisition. At 
heads, 
ginning to turn in. 

Late Peas. — In spite of 
Sparrows, and dry weather, 
from such varieties as Gladstone 
Autoerat are still taking place. 
everything into consideration, the season 
for Peas has, 
Satisfactory. 

Climbing French Beans. These continue 
Yielding serviceable pods, and appear 
likely to continue doing so until frost kills 
the plants. A few rows of these are of the 
utmost service for autumn supply. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. — The main batch 
of these now has the wood firm and well 
ripened, a sure precursor of an abundance 
of bloom after the plants are housed. 
Before being taken indoors dead leaves are 
removed, a thorough search for cater- 
pillars instituted, as these, when taken in- 
doors, soon spoil the foliage, so active do 
they become when introduced to more 
congenial surroundings, and finally the 
pots are scrubbed. Zonals do best when 
srown in a house by themselves. The 
sreatest enemy to contend with so far As 
the blooms are concerned is damp... The 
structure should therefore be provided 
with open lattice Stages, and if there is a 
water-tank it should be covered down. 
There should also be a Sufliciency of hot- 
water piping to keep the internal air dry 
und circulating freely, with means of 
affording ample ventilation when required. 
Care must also be taken not to slop water 
about on the floors unnecessarily. A minj- 
mum and maximum temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs. suits their require- 
ments admirably. For a time the plants 
are sparingly watered, but supplies are in- 
creased as soon as there are Signs of new 
frowth being made and flower-buds are 
discernible. — When the flowers begin to 
push out, weak doses of liquid manure are 
given frequently, and as they develop it is 
afforded daily. For 

Cyclamens, the precautionary measure 
of vaporising the house Will be taken, 
and the-stages covered with a fresh layer 
of ashes, which will be drenched with 
Water prior to standing the pots thereon. 
This is for the purpose of keeping thrips, 
which sadly disfigure the flowers in the 
bud  staté, at bay. The plants are 
bristling with buds, and prainise to make 
a fine display later on. The watering of 
Cyclamens is best entrusted to one who 


pheasants, 








later - sown 
breadths will shortly be in fit condition for 
planting, when 1,500 of the largest, in 
five different varieties, will be got out on 


occur 
any time now, these will be gone through 
daily, when all developing heads not large 
enough for cutting will have some of the 
This acts 
against the 
amount of frost that we are likely to ex- 
In spite 
of drought a fairly good supply has been 
maintained throughout the summer with 
such yarieties as Magnum Bonum anda 
trial sort not yet in commerce, which has 
present 
Autumn Mammotl is affording nice-sized 
While Michaelmas White is be- 


gatherings 
and 
Taking 


on the whole, been very 








€an be relied on to do it with great care, 
as water at this season must be afforded 


































Stimulants, 


Steady night and 
55 degs. and 60 degs 


conditions, but 


the plants on the 





Salvias. 


will 
some time to come, a 
air that can be admi 


expected 
flowering plants are, 


ranging from 55 degs. 


arrangement 


on pots. 


Treated thus, the 
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Herbaceous borders.—Many Subjects are 
how passing out of flower, and a weekly 
run through: the borders is necessary so 
that dead flowers, leaves, etc., may be re- 


regulated according to the weather. 
The early-flowering batch now 
having their pots crammed full of roots 
require feeding with diluted liquid each 
time water is required, 
particular leads to the wood becoming too 
hard, the foliage loses colour, some of the 
lower leaves fall, and the plants do not 
flower in a Satisfactory manner. 
occupy a house by themselves for 


but fire-heat is available whenever a fall 
of temperature denotes that frost may be 
in the early morning. 


kept as cool as possible. 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 
be placed in a house where a temperature 


mand, and where the atmosphere ig not 
too confined and humid. 
be given space for developing fully, and 
to prevent a monotonous appearance in the 
Some of the best will be 
‘starred’ or elevated above the others 
A pinch of Clay’s fertiliser given 
now and then is much relished by these 
Begonias, while an occasional dose of soot- 
water keeps the leaves from losing colour. 
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jects which have done flowering will nof 
take place for some few weeks to come. 
Michaelmas Daisies.—These will short] 
be looking their best. They need a daily 
look over, when any portions of the Plants 
which may break loose through high winds 
and so forth can at once be attended to, - 
A.W. 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. en. 


‘ 

Currants and Gooseberries.—As soon as 
the leaves have fallen the bushes should 
be pruned, and then well sprayed with 
some effective insecticide to clear the 
trees of any insect pests. The old mulch- 
ing and loose soil should be removed to 4 
depth of 2 inches or 3 inches, especially 
round the stems, where larve are usually 
very plentiful. A good dressing of quick. 
lime should then be given, also dusting the 
bushes with it. The old soil should then 
be replaced by some fresh compost, 
treading this down firmly. The bushes 
should be syringed once or twice during 
the winter and spring, and a sharp Jook- 
out kept for any signs of caterpillars. 
Give the bushes another good dusting 
with lime in the early spring. 

Chrysanthemums. — At this date all 
must be housed except perhaps the very 
latest varieties. Before the plants are 
taken indoors wash the pots and spray the 
foliage with an approved fungicide. When 
housing the plants do not over-crowd 
them. If the leaves are sacrificed by 
over-crowding the flowers are bound to 
| Suffer in consequence. For some time 
after the plants are removed indoors they 
Should be given. liberal ventilation by 
night as well is by day, at the same time © 
taking care to prevent cold draughts and 
drip from the ventilators. It is gener- 
ally necessary to vaporise the plants on 
several occasions at intervals of six or 
Seven days, to make certain that thrips or 
aphis do not disfigure the flowers. Water- 
ing must be carried out with great care, 
and the strength of manure-water or other 
stimulants be decreased gradually. 
Bouvardias are now growing freely and 
forming flower-buds in abundance. The 
temperature of the house Should be kept 
moderately warm and the plants carefully 
watered with 
they seem dry. 
Gesneras are now forming their flower- 
ing spikes and will be neatly staked. They 
are kept where they receive a moderate 
amount of heat and plenty of light. Liquid 
manure is given twice each week, taking 
care that the soil does not become too wet. - 
Hippeastrums (Amaryllis).— When the 
bulbs of Hippeastrum have become. 
thoroughly matured they should be stored 
in a cool greenhouse where frost cannot 
enter. They may remain in this condition 
during the Winter, but it will be necessary 
to examine them at intervals, affording 
Sufficient water to prevent the bulbs 
shrivelling, Seedlings should he examined — 
carefully with a view to repotting those— 
requiring more root room before the New 
Year. These will require a rather moist, 
warm atmosphere, but not sufficient to in- 





duce much root action or top growth 
during winter, Ventilation should be 
given, but cold draughts | must be - 


avoided, Roe, 
Blinds and shading.— All shading should — 
now be dispensed with. Blinds should be 
taken down, dried, and stored in a place " 
free from damp. Summer-cloud that has. 
been painted on the glass should be 
washed off, as the maximum amount of 
light will be required during the dull days 
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freous display, which will continue until 
H down by severe frost. The following 
etice are exceptionally good :—Blush 
juty, Carrie, Champ d’Or, Countess, 
/mson Diana, Goacher’s Crimson, 
‘icher’s Pink, Horace Martin, Improved 
‘ssee, Leslie, Lillie, Normandie, Polly, 
| Wells’ Searlet. Among single varieties, 
‘uty, Ena, Kitty Riches, Sunset, 
vrey, and Walton Bradbury are the 


“erennial Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) 
chis season are among the gayest plants 
| the garden. The strong - growing 
vieties are better if lifted annually in 
ly spring and divided. 


| enecios form admirable subjects for the 
es of lakes and other moist situations. 
August and September they are indis- 
‘sable. If grown in moderately rich 
‘] the foliage and flowers are equally 
‘ydsome. S. clivorum, with its immense 
“yes and deep orange-coloured flowers, is 
striking in moist positions of the her- 
3eous border as it is in the bog garden. 
‘tanguticus has a very graceful appear- 
‘se owing to the form of its inflores- 


‘ees. Senecio Veitchianus grows 6 feet 
i; ¢. feet in height. S. Wilsonianus, 


‘ybably the best in the group, grows 
eet to 8 feet high. 


sSedding plants.—The removal of the 
umer bedding plants and their subse- 
‘ent treatment must now be given 
vention. Those plants required for a 
nilar purpose next year must be 
ated with every Care. Standard 
chsias, Pelargoniums, ete., that were 
inged in their pots should have the 
ots trimmed off, the pots washed, and 
2 plants pruned to the hard wood. They 
‘ould then be placed closely together in 
cool-house or deep pit. Occasional 
ringing when the weather is fine, and 
ade from bright sunshine, will assist 
@ plants to recover from the severe 
eck. 


Chicory.—A few roots from the earliest 
Wing will now be lifted, and all foliage 
Moved, cutting it off just above the 
own. The roots will then be placed in 
-xes in the Mushroom-house. 


‘Cucumbers. — Much care and proper 
wpliances are necessary to provide a 
gular supply of Cucumbers during the 
inter. Plants that were put out in the 
) tly part of last month should now be 
Ining into bearing, and it is of great im- 
vwrtance that the plants should not be 
er-cropped, especially in their early 
ages of fruiting. Encourage the plants 
._ tnake stout, firm growth before the 
pth of winter. A temperature of not 
‘Ss than 65 degs. should be maintained 
Iring the night and in cold weather, and 
se atmosphere be well charged with 
oisture. The roof-glass should be kept 
ean so that the plants may have full 
Ivantage of whatever sunshine there 
ay be. Stop and regulate the growths 
3 they require it, and cut the fruits im- 
-ediately they are ready. Where re- 
lired, another sowing may now be made 
* an approved winter-fruiting variety, 
ywing the seeds singly in small pots. 
lace them in a brisk bottom-heat, give 
ary little water until after germination 
as taken place, when the young plants 
ould be stood near the glass until they 
‘re ready for planting out. 


_ Cabbage.—The latest plantings of these 
‘hould now be made on land which has 
een heavily manured and well prepared. 
lant them in rows 2 feet apart and allow 
. Space of 1 foot from plant to plant. In- 
ert each plant well up to the heart and 


jake them very firm. Examine plants 


| 
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which were put out earlier and make good 
any vacancies. 

Onions.—Take advantage of wet days 
to clean and rope the Onions. The bulbs 
should be kept distinct in respect to 
variety, and roped according to size. Put 
on one side for immediate use any bulbs 
which appear unlikely to keep, especially 
those with thick necks. 

i. W. GALLOP. 


SCOTLAND. 

Annuals.— While a good display can be 
obtained by sowing in spring, it is gener- 
ally recognised that the best results are 
attained by sowing during September, the 
plants being much more robust and last- 
ing longer. One in particular, Papaver 
umbrosum is always superior under such 
conditions. Collinsia bicolor also does ex- 
ceptionally well, and, as a matter of fact, 
so do most annuals. With the genial heat 
of the soil and the moist conditions which 


at this season prevail, germination is 
rapid, and the plants soon grow away 


from slugs. These pests, however, are apt 
to prey upon them during the damp winter 
months, and to keep them at bay recourse 
is had to the free use of sharp sand. Fail- 
ing sand, roughly-sifted cinders are effec- 
tive, and occasional dustings of soot also 
aid in their destruction. Virm the soil 
well before sowing, thin early and with a 
free hand, keep slugs at bay, and afford 
any needful support in good time are the 
few requirements necessary to the suc- 
cessful cultivation of annuals sown for 
early flowering. 

Erysimums.—Years ago Hrysimums were 
almost invariably used in the spring 
flower-garden, but they gradually fellinto 
disuse. Now, however, there are signs 
that these useful plants are again coming 
into favour, and during the week a quan- 
tity of young plants has been got out into 
a nursery bed for this purpose. Quite 
hardy, and of a bushy and free-flowering 
habit, the yellow spikes, if individually 
insignificant, are telling in a mass, and 
brighten the garden when bloom is none 
too plentiful. A good variety is Golden 
Gem. 

Peach and Nectarine trees.—AS soon as 
the crop is picked from trees out-of-doors, 
and for that matter from those under 
glass, no time is lost in getting the syringe 
to work. ‘There is almost always a cer- 
tainty that red-spider will be present in a 
greater or less degree, and it is as well to 
get rid of it as soon as possible, or at all 
events to keep it in check. Attention is 
also directed to the borders, from which 


water was withheld during the final 
stages’ of ripening. The mid-season 
Peaches have been highly — satisfactory 


both in point of colour and flavour, while 
some fruits of Stirling Castle were 
almost of exhibition size. Dymond and 
Royal George on the point of ripening are 
equally satisfactory, and all-over, except 
in the case of Stirling Castle, imperfect 
stones have been few. Hlruge, Stanwick, 
and that finely-coloured variety Humboldt, 


are the best among Nectarines in the 
open, Lord Napier and Goldoni, 
apparently from the prevailing dry 


weather, or some other local cause, being 
inclined to shrivel rather badly just when 
ripening. Nectarines, however, are 
always much more difficult to handle suc- 
cessfully in the open than Peaches; such, 
at any rate, is my experience. 

Plums still continue to be plentiful and 
of good quality. During the week super- 
fluous fruits of the finest dessert varieties 
have been picked and used for preserving 
in different ways. Jefferson, Kirke’s, and 
Washington, as well. as. Brahy’s Gage, are 








now fairly well cleared, but a succession 
will be available in Reine Claude de 
Bavay and Late Transparent Gage. Coe’s 
Golden Drop and its red’ variety will be a 
trifle earlier this season, and the fruit on 
a couple of trees of Pond’s Seedling on a 
west wall is ripening quickly. This, 
although a cooking Plum, when given wall 
space and a good exposure, has quite a 
good flavour. 

Apples and Pears.—It is now necessary 
to-look over daily ripening fruits upon 
walls. In the open, windfalls are regu- 
larly collected, for if permitted to lie they 
become harbours for wasps, and, in 
addition, attract birds and rats, as well as 
other vermin. Crops in both cases are 
well above the average, and a good deal 
of time will presently be taken up with 
harvesting and storing. During the week 
a large breadth of 

Cabbages has gone out. Owing to recent 
rains the soil was in the best possible con- 
dition, and from a nursery-bed the plants 
were got out with but little check. After 
planting, the lines were well dressed with 
soot, and this dressing will be renewed 
from time to time until the plants are 
stout enough to withstand the attacks of 
slugs. A cold-frame has been filled with 

Parsley for winter use. The plants 
were specially grown for this purpose, 
and after being put out they were shaded. 
for a day -or. two. A frame full of 
Parsley is always a valuable asset during 
the winter, more especially if the out- 
door supply is covered by snow. ‘The 
haulm of late Potatoes is not yet suf- 
ficiently ripe to warrant the lifting of the 
tubers, but as there are so far no indica- 
tions of disease there is nothing to be 
gained by lifting prematurely. 

Peas, Broad Beans, and French Beans 
are yet plentiful. The earliest lines of 
Brussels Sprouts are approaching a usable 
size, and although a few plants have gone 
to seed, the most of them look like afford- 


SELECT YOUR ROSES 
FROM NATURAL COLOUR 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 








In Bees’ new Rose Catalogue there are nearly 200 roses 
illustrated in natural colours. Although the reproductions 
cannot, compare with the originals, they are remarkably 


good, and will convey to your mind a better idea of the 
exact shade of a particular rose than a whole page of printed 
description. 

The quality of Bees’ Guarantested Roses minimises failure. 
Grown on their bleak, exposed farm in North Wales, every 
rose isa sturdy, vigorous specimen of its kind, and guaranteed 
true to name. ‘ 

This Collection is eminently suitable for Town Gardens. 
Tt includes 12 first class varieties, well assorted as to colour, 
fragrance, and general utility. 


6/6 BEES’ TOWN ROSES. 6/6 


Collection ‘‘ E.” Carriage paid for cash with order. 


Caroline Testout (H.T.), salmon pink 6d. 
C. F. Meyer (Ruzg.), silvery rose : Sd. 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (H.T.), carmine 8d. 
Gloire de Dijon (1.), yellow-buff_ .. : re Ode 
Gustave Grunerwald (H.T.), carmine .. NL Bele 
Hugh Dickson (H.P.), crimson Ph bs A Gd. 
J.B. Clark (H.T.), deep scarlet.. 3 43 Re 8d. 
La Tosca (H.T.), salmon-flesh .. es + Be 8d. 
Mme. A. Chatenay (H.1.) salmon-pink Ga, 


Mme. Ravary (H.T.), orange-yellow.. 

Mrs. John Laing (H.P.), rose-pink .. 

Ulrich Brunner (H.P.), cherry red .. 
Single trees at prices quoted. 


MADAME EDOUARD HERRIOT. 


“The Daily Mail Rose,” the wonderful flame-coloured 
rose which won the Gold Cup at the Royal International 
Horticultural Exhibition in London, in competition open._to 
the world. Dwarf trees, 2s.; well-grown standards, with 
3-34 ft. stems, 5s, each 3 specially selected, 7s. 6d. each. 

(These standards are guaranteed budded in 1913, and not 
1914 worked trees, whose buds have “shot,” and which can- 
not inthe nature of things be anything but unsatisfactory.) 

Special Offer.—For 8s. 6d., cash with order, Bees Ltd. 
will send one magnificent Daily Mail Rose, together with 
the twelve first class varicties described above, carriage paid 


6d. 
6d. 
6d. 








to your nearest station, or by post. _ aa We 
Send your order or application for Catalogue NOW, 
“Lest you Forget.” 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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ing good pickings. The maincrop planting 
of this popular vegetable is now making 
very marked progress, and the same re- 
mark applies to winter vegetables gener- 
ally. 

Autumn Giant Cauliflowers are numerous, 
and if they are not quite so large as usual 
their moderate size is compensated for by 
the whiteness and firmness of the curd. 
During the week a final earthing up has 
been given to Leeks. 

Stove plants are now gradually being 
assembled from the various quarters in 
which they have been employed during the 
summer months. An early opportunity 
will be taken to rearrange the house, and 
previous to this being done, glass, wood, 


plants, and pots will be thoroughly 
cleaned. Where space is limited there is 


always a temptation to try to find room for 
just a few extra plants, but it pays best 
to allow sufficient space for every plant, 
and with the exception of comparatively 
rare or specimen plants a certain amount 
of discarding is advantageous at this time 
of the year. Much more importance is now 
attached to winter-flowering than to fine- 
foliaged stove plants, but it is well to use 
both, with a slight leaning, perhaps, to 
fine-leaved plants. The earliest 

Gloire de Lorraine Begonias, chiefly in 
d-inch and 6-inch pots, are full of buds, 
and can be permitted to bloom shortly. 
Meantime the majority of them are being 
relieved of flowers which are expanding. 
Gesneras are useful. Fire-heat is now, of 
course, necessary, but as yet it is sparingly 
applied, and a gradual and progressive 
heat at night is being aimed at. On sunny 
days the fire is banked or permitted to go 
out, and watering is kept carefully in 
hand. 

Greenhouses.—The display is being well 
maintained, and will probably suffice until 
it becomes needful to house . the. winter- 
flowering plants such as Chrysanthemums, 
Salvias, Eupatoriums, Primulas, © ete. 
Water is -being gradually withheld in the 
case of Begonias, indeed, all over, less is 
required. Free-flowering plants are apt to 
resent too lavish supplies of moisture at 
the fall of the year, and flowering plants 
generally last longer when allowed only a 
safe minimum of water. The word safe 
is emphasised, for too little moisture is as 
detrimental as too much. Nerines, among 
other things, are now highly attractive. A 
slight heat is permissible in the pipes 
during wet or cold weather, but ventila- 
tion may yet be free. 

Chrysanthemums.—The time is at hand 
when plants carrying flowers intended for 
the early exhibitions must be housed, and 
in the case of such early varieties as Lady 
E. Clarke no further time should elapse 
before getting the pots under shelter. For 
exhibitions in early November it will be 
found that the last week of September, 
generally speaking about the 26th, will be 
found to answer the requirements of ex- 
hibitors. The application of excessive 
quantities of stimulants to plants with 
expanding buds is deprecated, and while 
watering is regularly done, in no case is 
moisture given too lavishly. In housing, 
plenty of space between the plants is im- 





perative, and equally important is the 
maintenance of a free and buoyant 
atmosphere. Damp, above all, is to be 


avoided, and if it becomes necessary to 
use fire-heat to expel damp let the ventila- 
tion be abundant. A light vaporising 
may be necessary occasionally, and should 
mildew occur use flowers of sulphur at 
once on the infected foliage. 


W. McGurroc, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Pruning Rambler Roses (Le Cornu).—Any 
necessary pruning should be done as soon as 
the flowering is over. This consists in cutting 
out some of the old growths that have flowered, 
s0 as to encourage the young wood that starts 
from the bottom of the plant, and on which 
the finest blooms are developed next year. 


Failure of Mignonette (W.C.)—The Mignon- 
ette would appear to be suffering from some- 
thing deficient in the soil, and a little winter 
dressing of lime will most likely prove bene- 
ficial while avoiding manure. If your soil is 
heavy, you might incorporate freely old 
mortar with good results. We fear you can 
do nothing now for the disease-stricken plants. 


Mildew _on Crimson Rambler Rose (Le 
Cornu).—The best cure for this is to mix 1 oz. 
of sulphide of potassium in 1 gallon of water 
and thoroughly syringe the plants with the 
mixture. It may be that your Roses, if against 
a wall, are dry at the roots. If so, loosen the 
surface of the soil and thoroughly soak it with 
clear water followed by weak liquid-manure, 
and then mulch the surface with short stable- 
litter. 

Climbers for greenhouse walls (Rusticus).— 
Good plants for your purpose would be Plum- 
bago capensis, Clianthus puniceus, Tacsonia 
Van Volxemi, Passiflora Constance Elliot, 
Clematis indivisa, the various forms of Habro- 
thamnus, and Rhodochiton volubile. You 
might also plant a Lapageria, while Camellias 
would also answer. Some of the above, no 
doubt, succeed in the open with you, but by 
planting in the greenhouse you could in this 
way obtain a succession of bloom. 


Asters diseased (H. L. L.)—The Asters have 
been attacked by a fungus common to these 
plants, the bases of the stems being permeated 
by the disease. Your only remedy is to pull 
up and burn at once all affected plants, and 
give the soil a good surface-dressing of lime. 
This might be repeated early in the year, 
though it were better to avoid the contami- 
nated area and plant the Asters elsewhere 
another season. Where the- attack is of a 
mild nature it may, if taken early, be kept 
in check by dusting the bases of the plants 
and the soil around with powdered lime and 
sulphur mixed. 

Rust on Chrysanthemums (EF. C. L.)—The 
following has been recommended as a remedy : 
Dissolve 1 lb. of bluestone (copper sulphate) in 
10 gallons of water; boil 1 Ib. of lime and 
1 lb. of treacle in 1 quart of water for half 
an hour. When this is cold pour it into the 
10 gallons containing the bluestone. Then 
Syringe the plants with this. Should the rust 
have spread in the meantime—and it does so 
very rapidly—a remedy has yet. to be found 
that will do good in bad cases. The best way 
will be to destroy all the affected plants and 
start with a clean stock next year. Let them 
flower as best they will, but do not on any 
account attempt to increase your stock from 
the affected plants. 


FRUIT. 


Double-flowered Peach fruiting (Mrs. 
Gallaher).—The fruits you send’ are those of 
the double-flowered Peach (Prunus persica 
fl.-pl.), and they can be used for jam-making in 
the same way as Plums. 


Mealy-bug on Vines (J. J. Miles).—You have 
certainly adopted very extreme measures in 
“cutting off all the leaves and bunches of 
Grapes and washing the Vine right over with 
paraffin.” We fear that you will have cause 
to regret doing this, as the paraffin will kill 
the Vine. Had you during the summer kept a 
careful eye on the Vines and touched any 
mealy-bug that could be found with a camel- 
hair brush dipped in methylated spirit you 
would probably in. time have got the house 
rid of this pest. Did you, in addition to wash- 
ing the rods and repainting the house, burn 
all the prunings and at the same time remove 
all the surface soil from the border and also 
burn this? Do you grow other plants in the 
vinery, as, if so, it is possible that mealy-bug 
is on them and has also attacked the Vines? 
If so, all such plants should have been burned. 
Perseverance is the great factor in clearing 
out this pest, as however carefully the Vines 
may be dressed with an insecticide, some in- 
dividuals are almost sure to escape, and as 
mealy-bug increases very rapidly it soon 
spreads over the whole of the Vine. You 
would do well to procure a copy of “ Vines and 
Vine Culture,” which may be had from Mrs. 
A. F. Barron, 13, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, 
free by post for 5s. 6d. 


VEGETABLES. 


Diseased Celery (Robert C. Grant).—Your 
Celery has been attacked by the fungus 
Septoria petroselini apii, which has spread 
rapidly during the past few years, and is most 
destructive to Celery. Spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture as soon as you notice any 
Signs of the. disease may check it to a con- 
siderable extent, or spraying with sulphide of 
potassium may also be useful. All affected 
plants should be dug up and burned, and none 
of the refuse from the aflected plants should 
be dug in or put on the rubbish heap. All 
should be carefully collected and burned. We 
hope to publish in an early issue an article 
dealing fully with this fungus trouble, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Liming a garden (HE. H. Lloyd).—The add 
tion of lime to soil that has for many yea) 
been dressed with animal manure is good pra. 
tice and generally results in the production ,¢ 
Superior crops. This lime, however, should ne 
be added at the same time as manure—j.¢ 
no manure should be given in the same yea 
as the lime dressing. Manuring over a serie 
of years without lime leads to the soil becon 
ing what is known as manure sick; in othe 
words, it is full of humus or vegetable matte 
that needs lime to liberate the food locked y 
in it. Of course, the following year a dressin 
of manure may be needful. A good way t 
use lime is to obtain it fresh from the kil 
put it down in heaps of a bushel to the ror 
covering it up thinly with soil to slack, whie) 
it soon does, and then spreading it evenly ove 
the soil. February is a good time to do thir 
digging it in at once. 


SHORT REPLIES. 














Miss Vaughan.—As a rule the best result 
are secured by cutting the plants down to thi 
ground-line, although some people prefer leay 
ing them a féw inches in length._—_S, Miller 
—If we may judge by the photograph yo 
send, the shoot on which the two flowers ar 
is a fasciated one, and no doubt there wer 
two flowers.—W. H. Orme.—We cannot under 
stand your query. When did you prepare th 
cuttings? If you saved.them from the plants 
which we are supposing you lifted at the enc 
of last year, they ought to have been planter 
in April of this year, and if they had beer 
well grown the crowns would be ready for fore 
ing this autumn. Grace Player.—As_ sent 
inferior to many varieties we now have. It i 
very difficult to form any opinion as to it 
value from the shrivelled flowers to hand.—_— 
Worcester._Yes; you are keeping the Hedy 
chium too warm, and it will do better in the 
conservatory. Treat it in the same way a: 
you would a Canna. See note in this ‘issue 
page 648, . ’ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. — 











Names _of plants.—Dr. F. L. Burra—Proh. 
ably a Lonicera or a Snowberry. Specimen 
too poor to say with any certainty.— Nellie 
Benson.—Abelia rupestris.—Robt. fra 
—1, Helianthus rigidus Miss Mellish; 2, 
rigidus.——R. S.—Tecoma radicans. ) 


Names of fruits.—James Scott—IDLan 
Prince Albert——W. Gray.—Gisborne’s. 
A. Carrington.—Apple _ Cox’s Orange——4. 
Weston.—Pear. Marie Louise D. Uecle. T 
future when sending fruits for name, please 
read our rules. Enis—Pears: 1, Marie 
Louise; 2, Marechal de la Cour; 3, Not recog 
nised (might be March Bergamot); 4, Aut 
Pere a Turner.—Duchess of Olde 

urg. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





EBON Bros., Dublin.—Bulbs and Flower 
oots. 
Sir JAMES W. Mackzy, Lrp., 23, Upper Sach 
ville-street, Dublin.—Bulbs. 
ROBERT VEITCH AND Son. 54, High-street 
Exeter.—Dutch Bulbs and Flower Roots. 





National Sweet Pea Society's trials of 
novelties.—The National Sweet Pea Society 
has decided to hold its trials of novelties a 
usual next year, Those who wish to send see is 
of novelties for trial should send thirty 
each variety to the secretary, Mr. H. D. Ti 
well, Greenford. Middlesex, to reach him n 
later than October 10th. A fee of 2s. 6d. must 
accompany each variety sent for trial. Th 
seeds must be in a plain sealed packet, ané 
this- packet enclosed in another larger em 
velope. This outer packet must bear tl 
raiser’s name, the name or number of th 
variety, and its colour description. 


Antirrhinum Orange King.—Will Mr. W 
Strugnell kindly inform. readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED whose Orange King Antirrhinwm 
he refers to? I believe several firms specialisx 
ing in Snapdragons have one of that name.— 
COLOURBRIGHT. 





Pickling Damsons.—Will some reader 
please tell me how to pickle Damsons?-— 
READER. aR 4 
YOUR GARDEN. . 

This is the object of Bees’ New Plant Catalogue. J 
has been compiled and illustrated with the object of 
helping you to secure a greater profusion of bloom all 
the year round. There are reproductions im natural 
colours of your favourite old-fashioned flowers, besides 
many new introductions from China, sent home by 

3ees’ Collectors. It is hoped the illustrations will give 
you an idea of the results you can achieve in you 
garden with ordinary care and attention. > 

It is a production that would gladden the heart of 
anyone interested in hardy border and rockery plants 


You are advised to write for your copy NOW. This 
very minute. Lest you forget. 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL, 
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“an has left and all the sons are at the 
bont, and even M. Barbier himself (aged 
) (?)) is ‘mobilised for local purposes. 
hey do not expect to be able to send 
oything out this autumn. How thankful 
hould we be for our few miles of water 
lad our Fleet!—H. A. B. 
Abronia umbellata.—The 
na,’ one of those pretty carpeting 
fanuals that in light and poor soils, at 
‘ast, has appeared to revel in the tropical 
eat and drought of the past summer. Its 
‘rofuse flowering and spreading growth 
Jone demonstrated this, and the quanti- 


“Sand Ver- 


es of its rosy-pink Verbena-like clusters 
‘roved the rest. It is one of the good 
‘pnuals for a light and poor soil.— 


NG 

The Ribston in Kent.—I am one of those 
ho believe the Ribston to be one of our 
ery best Apples and only wanting good 
ulture and freedom from blight and other 
ests. Mr. S. A. Bunyard writes as to its 
uceessful culture in Kent :—‘‘ Ribston 
oes very well with us on the rag stone 
‘nd also on the brick earth of Sitting- 
Sourne district. I have an idea it wants 
llenty of water at the root, as the most 
hriving tree I have ever seen was grow- 
‘ng by a stream with its roots actually in 
she water.”’ 

Alyssum meoeliendorfianum.—This is a 
yonderfully continuous blooming plant in 
he moraine, and a little piece planted 
ate Jast autumn has made a nice carpet 
ind has flowered for a very long time. 
dven now (September 23rd) it has a 
sprinkling of bloom above its grey foliage. 
The leaves are larger and not so silvery 
is those of A. serpyllifolium. The yellow 
lowers are rather larger individually. A. 
neellendorfianum is an ideal carpeter, 
ying almost close to the soil and making 


1 neat carpet of grey.—S. ARNOTT. 
Aster Beauty of Colwall.—No Aster 
justifies the praise bestowed upon the 


family so much as does Beauty of Colwall, 
and, apart from the beauty and distinct 
ippearance of the blooms, the habit of the 
plant is all that can be desired. This year 
“it is, perhaps, a trifle earlier than usual, 
‘hut the plants have exceeded their usual 
height, and the shoots are covered from 
‘top to bottom with the handsome sprays 
‘of bloom <A _ regrettable outbreak 


of 


We 
bronia umbellata .. 655 | Chaste-tree, the .. 656 | National Chrysanthe- Pears decaying .. 664 
“lyssum moellendorfiia- Fabiana imbric ata in the mum Society .. 661 | Pears in bad c sondi- : 
num .. 655 north .. 657 | Nurseries and war 655 | tion 660 
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sclepias tuberosa_.. 695 repetition in .. 660 on.. des a .. 664 ment of . 660 
“ster Beauty of Col- Gloxinia maculata 658 ee Mr, W. Iggul- | Perennials for cutting, 
wall 655 | Heath, St. Dabeoc’s 655 det 664 best hardy 4 . 655 
russels Sprouts, club- Hedychium Gardneria- Panay Tufted, Ardweil Phillyraeas, the .. Sen ODL 
bingin .. 664 num in N. Devon 656 Gem 660 | Plants for border .. 664 
ush “Poppy, the yellow 655 | Herbaceous borders 660 | Park, the Duns public. 697 | Plants, New Zealand, in 
arnations, winter- Tnula Roylei he .. 659 | Peach to succeed atk Surrey . 664 
flowering 658 | Lindenbergia grandi- George . .. 660 | Platycodon grandifiorn um 
arrots \. ve 661 flora ; 658 | Pea The G ‘ladstone 651! Mariesi inthe moraine 656 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. is gener: al among the Asters, has caused 
\ some anxiety, but Beauty of Colwall has, 
‘ ; to a great extent, escaped this unsightly 
Nurseries and war.—I hear from M.| ¢ynoys —K. Bricut 
arbi Orleans that every able-bodied eae) ; 
mcr al y The yellow Bush Poppy (Dendromecon 


rigidum).—I failed more than once with 
this shrub, owing, it may have been, to 
starting with pot-bound plants, and doubted 
its hardiness in our land. All the greater 
was my pleasure in seeing it, jin. 2 Mir. 
Aleock’s garden at East Grinstead, a tall, 
eraceful shrub against a warm rock wall, 


with the grace and freedom of a willow 
and rich yellow flowers, welcome in 
autumn days. No protection is given. It, 
therefore, way be considered hardy over 


a large area of our country. It is a native 
of dry slopes of the coast ranges of Cali- 
fornia, and in our land should have a free, 
open soil and a warm position. Mr. 
Aleock’s bushes were as tall and as full 
of flower as the plant in its native land.— 
W. 

Asclepias tuberosa.—By reason of its 
distinet colour alone this late summer- 
flowering species might well be regarded 
as one of the most desirable of hardy 
herbaceous perennials, although it is not 
frequently seen even in good collections. 
With the flowering of the Alstroemerias 
and the richer-coloured Day Lilies at an 
end, orange-coloured flowering plants are 
not abundant; some few Montbretias being 
the chief, though even these are not of the 
prightest orange tone of the plant under 
notice. The reason of its absence or 
sparse appearance is probably one of soil, 
the seemingly objecting to those 
of a clayey nature, and preferring light 
sandy loams or others of a peaty 
character. In its north American home 
the species is found in stony soils, sandy 


species 


fields, and woods, all of which point to a 
preference for soil warmth and good 
drainage conditions, quite easy of imita- 


tion even in gardens where such do not 
naturally obtain. Even. were a_ little 
humouring necessary it would, for a plant 
of such distinct colouring, be well worth 
this, though far I know there is 
no other barrier to general success. It 
grows about 2 feet high, hence is good for 
small gardens or as a front-row plant in 
the larger border.—E. Rk 

St. Dabeoc’s Heath (Daboecia polifolia). 
—Found wild in south-west Hurope, this is 
also included in the British flora, for it 
occurs in Ireland, its distribution there 
being given as Mayo and Connemara; in 


SO as 
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Plum Early Orleans 661 { Rose Mme. Edouard 
Polygonum  sphverosta- Herriot . 66C 
chyum 656 | Rose Salmon Rich- 
a op oee injured by wire- mond 660 
worn 661 Speedwell, a » yellow 656 
Primula puly erulenta .. 656 | Teucrium Marum 656 
Primula sinensis 658 | Tomato BucksTresco.. 661 
Pumpkins .. 664 | Tomatoes .. 661 
Pyrus, name of . 664 | Tydzeas : 638 
Rainer’s Hairbe le .. 656 | Violettas .. YY 656 
Ribston in Kent, the .. 655 | Waldsteinia geoides, 
Rhododendron ciliatum.. 651 autumn tints of 656 
Rhubarbs, ornamental .. 659 1 Week’s work, the oe GOL 
in moist, peaty land, although it grows 


quite well in ordinary garden soil pro- 
vided it does not contain much lime. 
Oceasionally it exceeds 13 feet in height, 
although usually met with in gardens 
from 6 inches to 9 inches high. The height 
however, determined largely by prun- 
ing, for after the flowers are over it is 
usual to cut the plants back. ‘This, in 
addition to getting rid of unsightly seed- 
pods, encourages a quantity of young 
shoots which keep the plants compact and 
dwart. The urn-shaped flowers, borne 
in upright, terminal racemes, each 6 inches 
or more long, are crimson in colour 
in the type, white in the variety alba, 
and white and crimson in patches on 
the same flower, or a mixture of white and 
crimson flowers on the same raceme in the 
variety bicolor. Flowering commences 
during late May or early June and con- 
tinues for several weeks, but the second 
display, from mid-August through a good 
part of September, is the best, for at that 
period the plants are covered with 
blossoms. It is not a difficult subject to 
propagate, for large quantities of plants 
may be raised by sowing seed in sandy 
peat in spring, while cuttings inserted in 
pots of sandy peat in a close frame during 
July or August root freely. Layering is 
sometimes practised, but plants raised by 
this method are usually inferior to those 
procured by other means.—D. 

Best hardy perennials for cutting.—To 
the list of hardy flowers suitable for above 
purpose given recently in GARDENING 
IrLustraTep I should like to add two, 


which, to my thinking, are indispensable 
in their respective seasons, Heuchera 
sanguinea and its varieties, and the best 


of the perennial Sunflowers, like multi- 
florus maximus. It may also be advisable 
to suggest to anyone starting the cultiva- 
tion of all plants for this purpose the 
necessity of good culture. This is essen- 
tial towards securing a good and lasting 
display on the border and indispensable 
for the production of high-class flowers, 
for, whether hardy or not, it is only the 
best that command good prices. It must 
be remembered that most hardy plants 
root very freely. It is wonderful how 
quickly a plant collapses and the blooms 
deteriorate in «a poor soil in a hot, dry 
stmmmer. To bastard trench ground and 
work in liberal dressings of good farm- 
yard manure area first consideration, and 
if the soil is naturally light and poor it is 
advisable to throw out the second spit and 





fact it is sometimes referred to as the 





imildew, which during the present season 


u 


Connemara Heath, As rule it is found 


substitute a proportionate quantity from 
‘'a heap of loamy road sidings. All shallow- 
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rooting plants are much benefited by 2 
‘nulich, which should be put on fairly early 
before the surface of the ground gets too 
dry. In the case of several things under 
consideration it may b> noted that the 
finest flowers are obtained from seedling 
plants raised in March, pricked out into 
nursery beds, and transferred to their 
permanent quarters in October.—Rh. B. S., 
/Tardwick. 

A yellow Speedwell (Veronica orientalis 
var.).—A distinct Speedwell with incised 
leaves and soft yellow flowers, reminding 
one of a yellow Toadflax. It seems an 
interesting rock plant. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Teucrium Marum.—A bright and charm- 
ing little shrub where it does well as at 
Friar Park, the rosy-purple flowers borne 
above the little grey shoots. It is one of 
the plants loved or hated by cats, as some- 
times they destroy the plants. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Polygonum spherostachyum.—A bright 
and pretty rock plant with pendulous 
blood-red flowers, and quite unlike the 
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The leaves are made up of usually five 
narrowly lance-shaped segments, pale 
green above and grey beneath, the longest 
of which exceed 4 inches in length. The 
flowers, produced in long panicles from 
the points of the branches, are white 
shaded with lilac. When planted against 
a wall it is usual to secure the main‘ 
branches thereto and shorten all side 
branches back to within two or three buds 
of the base each spring. ‘This allows of 
long annual shoots being formed which 
produce the best flowers. This year the 
blossoms commenced to open about the 
middle of September, but during the ex- 
ceptionally hot summer of 1911 they were 
at their best early in September. EGeaS 
not suitable for open border culture, ex- 
cept in a few places, the extra heat 
afforded by the wall being necessary to 
assist the perfecting of the flowers at the 
earliest possible date. Light loamy soil 
which is well drained forms the best root- 
ing medium.—D. 

Hedychium Gardnerianum in N. Devon.— 
It may interest you to know that we grow 
Hedychium Gardnerianum here out of 





Rainer’s Hatrbell. 


giant herbs of the family we have in 
gardens. It is well worth a place on the 


rock garden. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Violettas.—I have at times referred to 
these miniature Tufted Pansies — in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and it was with 
special interest that I read the note, by 
Mr. D. B. Crane, concerning his seedlings, 
in a recent issue. I am quite in aceord 
with the editorial note, which expresses 
the hope that Mr. Crane may see his way 
to publish a list of his varieties. Violettas 
are, to many, quite unknown, and a list 
would attract the notice of many Tufted 
Pansy lovers.—K. Bricur. 


The Chaste-tree (Vitex Agnus-castus).— | 
If is unfortunate that this plant should | 


bloom so late, for it is only during very 
sunny years that we see it at its best. Tt 
is, however, well worth including in the 


garden, for when its blossoms do develop | 
sights | 
imaginable from the middle of September | 


it is one of the most beautiful 
onwards for three or four weeks. Found 
wild in the region bordering 
Mediterranean it has long been known in 
this country, where it is usually grown 


against a wall with a south or west aspect. 





From a photograph sent by Mr. Geo. E. Low. 


doors in a sheltered sunny spot in good, 
deep loam and well manured. It is well 
mulehed in the winter, and in very. cold 
weather I put. Fir boughs over the two 
large clumps. I think it flowers and 
flourishes as well as in a greenhouse, and 
I hope to have a bed in the future about 
6 feet by 15 feet. At any rate, it has stood 
out of doors two or three years now. 
There is a wall at the back and low walls 
or buttresses on each hand. I am trying 
a Clivia out of doors to see if that 
will stand the winter.—Rosamonp H. 


| CHRISTIE, T'apley Park, Instow, N. Devon. 


—— With reference to Miss Morris’s 
letter which appeared in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED of September 26th it may 
interest you to know that in 1911 I brought 
two tiny plants about 8 inches long from 
St. Michael, in the Azores, where it is 
ealled «a Canna, and grows wild so 
rampantly as to be quite a nuisance from 
spreading over cultivated ground. ‘These 


}are now handsome plants each 5 feet to 
the | 


feet high with three or four stems on 
each. They are now blossoming, the 
spikes of bloom about 11 inches long and 
deliciously scented. They are growing in 


'in the race to which it belongs. 
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small tubs and are kept in a cool green- 
house during the winter just to protect 
them from frost, but are out in the open 
during the rest of the year. There is no 


difliculty whatever in growing this Hedy- 


chium, though my _ plants have not 
blossomed until this year.—PHILie W, 


Munn, Laverstoke, Hants. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. — 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 





RAINER’S HAIRBELL 

(CAMPANULA RAINERI). { 
Tis, a group of which we figure to-day, 
is a dwarf, sturdy plant 8 inches to 
6 inches high, each shoot bearing a large 
dark blue flower. It is a native of high 
mountains in the north of Italy, and does 
best in gritty or sandy loam with a few” 
pieces of broken stone half sunk in the” 
soil near the plant. ; 


PRIMULA PULVERULENTA. 
For vigour and fine garden effect with 
simple cultural requirements this Chinese 
species and its forms are head and” 
shoulders above its fellows in the genus 
to which it belongs. Under the best condi- 
tions it will rise to 4 feet or nearly 5 feet 
high, producing whorl upon. whorl of” 
brilliantly-coloured flowers which, in con- : 
junction with a nearly snow-white meal — 
covered stem and leaf, provide a picture — 
and a striking contrast which is unequalled — 
I have 
seen it at the height named in the garden ~ 
of Sir Harry Veitch at Burnham, where, — 
grouped in a moisture-laden dell, it con-~ 
stituted the finest thing in hardy Primulas ~ 
I have ever seen. Not only was this} 
magnificent group a reyelation in itself, 
since about the bases of the plants nestled 
hundreds of miniature examples, the pro- 
duct of self-sown seed, which went far to 
prove that a display of some magnitude 
had preceded that to which I now refer, 
How those plants had revelled in their | 
moisture-laden bed and how they had ap- 7 
preciated the ideal conditions in which 
they were placed the magnificence of the ” 
display showed full well. The carpet .of | 
vigorous seedlings, to which reference has 
been made, also told its own tale. Primula 
seed, unless fresh and in expert hands, 
vegetates in a more or less erratic way. 
Yet here was proof at first hand of seeds ” 
shed on the floor of a bed in which the 
parent plants revelled, and, sharing the 
essential conditions of moisture, giving a” 
hundred-fold in return. I mention the 
fact advisedly, inasmuch as the moisture- 
loving nature of a plant like this is, I 
fear, too often overlooked by the seedling 
raiser, With very often, perhaps, in- 
different results. In nature, of course, the 
seedlings have to take care of themselves, © 
and in the garden where ideal conditions 
are prepared for a plant it might be worth 
while to proceed in the same way. Should | 
these prove inconvenient the cultivator ~ 
should see to it that the conditions essen- | 
tial to the successful growth of the plant 
are not ignored in regard to the seed-pan. 

EE. H. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND. REPLIES. 

Autumn tints of Waldsteinia geoides.—At 
present, towards the end of September, the 
leaf tints of this are remarkably pretty. They 
are a combination of green, brown, chocolate, 
red, and rugset, with a tinge of saffron. The 
colours, combined with the pleasing contour 
and general appearance of the leaves, make 
the plant quite an object of beauty on the 
rockwork.—§S. ARNOTT. t 

Platycodon grandifiorum Mariesi in the 
moraine.--This is doing well in a moraine. It 
is the neatest and best of the forms of Fe 
grandiflorum, and grows from 9 inches to 
12 inches high. The flowers are of a-fine deep 
blue.—§S. ARNOTT. 
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| TREES AND SHRUBS. | 
i Rn BS oats 
« THE PHILLYRABAS. | 
lsrona hardy evergreens, the various | 


thillyraeas might with advantage be seen 
‘ore frequently in our shrubberies than | 
. the case at present. Easily grown from | 
neds or cuttings, they thrive in loamy 
il, and even do well where the rooting 
\edium is of a sandy nature. The flowers 
jre white, and borne from the leaf-axils, 





Phillyraea decora. 


but it is only occasionally that they are 
in sufficiently large numbers to be con- 
spicuous. Four species are in cultivation. 
They are as follows: 

P. ANGUSTIFOLIA is a dense bush, 6 feet 
to 8 feet high, with narrow leaves, each 
1} inches to 2 inches long. It forms a 
shapely specimen for an isolated position, 
or it may be planted in a shrubbery. 
variety rosmarinifolia is of more twiggy 
habit than the type, while its leaves are 
smaller and narrower. 

P. pecora, a floweriug shoot of which 





The | 


is here figured, has only been well known | 


for about twenty years. 


| never gets very large, mature plants being | 


4 feet to 5 feet high and 7 feet or 8 feet | 


| across. 
only assumed after many years’ growth. 
Flowers are borne more freely than_ by | 
some of the other kinds, and are larger 
individually. 


one with broad and the other with narrow | 
leaves. 


| 





These dimensions are, however, 


Two types are met with— | 





P. LATIFOLLA, a native of Southern 
Europe, is sometimes met with in gardens 

bush 12 feet to 18 feet high. It may 
found in two different forms—one a 


asits 
be 


| bush, with branches sweeping the ground, 
| and the other as a low tree, with a trunk 


6 feet to 10 feet high and 9 inches to 
12 inches in diameter. At a distance it 
bears a strong resemblance to a scrubby- 
grown Holm Oak, but on closer inspec- 


| tion its opposite leaves at once reveal its 
| identity. 


P. mepta is found wild in company with 


the 
It is the best of | closely in habit, though the leaves are 
| the species for planting in groups, for it | longer, 


It 





last-named species. resembles it 





not so wide, and more deeply 
serrated. W. DALLIMORE. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Duns public park.—The public park at 


Duns, Berwick, presents many features which 
|} are not commonly seen in the parks of small 
Scottish towns of the size of Duns. 14.18 
especially strong in shrubs and trees, this 


being due largely to the interest taken in the 


park 
derston. 








| thorough drainage is essential. 


by the late Sir James Miller, of Man- 


There are few good hardy shrubs or 





From a photograph in a Surrey garden. 


flowering trees which a not to be found in 


this delightful park. 

Fabiana imbricata in the north. 
hardy in several parts of Seotland. Growing 
against a wall it does well as far north as 
Edinburgh. A dryish place on a sunny wall 
seems to suit it best, and in the ial districts 

i —§. A. 
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“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”’—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 













of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth edium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, Lbs. 6d Booksellers or from the office 


of GARDENING ILLUSTR/ Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


London, W.C. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


RHODODENDRON CILIATUM. 
THis is a remarkably free-flowering 
species, and is, when not more than 2 feet 
or 3 feet high, a mass of bloom. The 
leaves are hairy, and the flowers borne in 
loose clusters, as may be seen by the illus- 
tration, are rosy in the bud state, but after 
they are fully open become white. From 
its early-flowering character the blossoms 
are often injured by spring frosts and cold 
winds, and it is well to give it the shelter 





of a cold house so as to save the flowers. 
It has been largely used by the hybridist | 
in the raising of new varieties. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Tydzas are not so much grown as One | 
might expect, considering their attractive 





flowers and continuous blooming. They 
may be had in bloom at a time when their | 
relatives the Gloxinias are past. The| 
marking of some of the flowers is de- | 
cidedly quaint, and many are beautifully | 
spotted with different shades of red on a/| 
light ground, usually yellow or yellowish. | 
They are usually kept dormant during the 
winter, so that a considerable number may 
be sent by post for a few pence. If the 
tubercules are received about the begin- | 
ning of February they should be potted at 
once in a compost consisting of at least 
one-half leaf-mould, the other half being 
Joam with a sprinkling of sand. In a 
gentle heat of 50 degs. to 65 degs. they 


will soon start into growth. They will 
commence to bloom soon after mid- 
Summer and keep on till Christmas or | 


thereabouts. Tubers not dried off in the 
winter will flower earlier. 


Tydeas -may | 
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be readily struck from cuttings, which, 
unlike those of most subjects, often grow 
a good deal before roots are produced.— 
Wee; 

Lindenbergia grandiflora.—This Win- 
denbergia, native of the Himalayas, bears 
at a little distance considerable  re- 
semblance to a large-growing Musk, the 
bright-yellow blossoms being very freely 





borne. If stopped when young it forms a 
bushy plant from 2 feet to 3 feet high, 


whose shoots are, when at their best, 
closely packed with blossoms for some 
distance. A couple of years ago this 
Lindenbergia was in the depth of winter 
given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It can be readily 
increased from cuttings of the young- 
growing shoots taken in spring and put 
into a close propagating-case. The plants 
will grow freely in a mixture of loam, leaf- 


Rhedodendron ciliatum. 


| mould, and sand, with an occasional dose 


of liquid-manure as the pots get filled with 
roots. 


pots 6 inches or 7 inches 


| KoeRe Wi 


Cloxinia maculata.—This old species of 
Gloxinia is in general appearance widely 
removed from the garden forms of the 
Same genus. Gloxinia maculata pushes 
up to a height of 1 foot or 2 feet an erect, 
succulent stem, freely mottled with 
purple. The somewhat Toxglove- like 
flowers, which are borne on the upper 


part, are light purple in colour. Though 
not so showy as the other forms of 


Gloxinia, it is valuable as coming into 
bloom in early autumn, when they are past 
their best. Propagation is effected by 
cuttings of the young-growing shoots 
taken in spring, while small tubers often 


Good examples may be grown in| 
in diameter.— | 
) room. 
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make their appearance at the side of the 
old ones. As with most of the tuberous- 
rooted Gesnerads, this should after flower- 
ing be watered as before, till the leaves 
show signs of dying off, when less water 
should be given. As soon as the tubers 
are quite dormant the soil should be kept 
dry for a time, then, when about to be 
started into growth, they must be shaken 


quite clear of the old soil and repotteq 
When 


into some good light compost. 





growing freely liberal supplies of water | 


are necessary.—W. T. 

Winter-flowering Carnations should now 
be afforded all the light and air possible, 
The temperature at night should not be 
lower than 50 degs. or higher than 55 degs. 
The earlier batches on which the flower- 
buds are fast developing are afforded a 
little artificial fertilizer, as the shortening 


days will mean slower growth. Souvenir 


_de la Malmaison Carnation layers which 


potted a short time ago have now 
their pots with roots and need more 
The best plants are placed on a 


were 
filled 


Shelf close to the glass in a cool, airy 





H 


house. They will shortly be potted on 
into 6-inch pots. 


Primula sinensis. — The earliest batch 
Should now be removed from the uwun- 
heated frame, and placed in an airy house 
in which a temperature ranging from 
50 degs. to 55 degs. is maintained. Allow 


the plants sufficient space, so that they 


may be turned round twice each week’ 
without damaging the foliage. Watering 
must be done with great care, keeping the 
soil a little on the dry side, but never 
allowing the plants to flag or otherwise 
suffer from lack ef moisture. 4 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


{. ORNAMENTAL RHUBARBS. 

Ve (RHEUM.) 

jaona plants of noble aspect the Rhu- 
,rbs rank high, sharing with the 
\imnera, Acanthus, Yucca, Heracleum, 
\.d Ferula that picturesqueness which 
|S them for a place where they may 
‘ow themselves to advantage. An essen- 
‘1 in their case is isolation; not as 
itary examples, but in bold groups, 
bether it be by woodland walks, the 
‘argin of the lawn, or the borders of well- 
“pt shrubberies. Given room to enable 
ery leaf’ to develop to its fullest extent, 
ey compel admiration by their presence. 
| ae accompanying illustration of R. 
-auminatum shows well the value of free 
“ouping and that disposition of the sub- 
et which permits its unfettered beauty 


’ 
| 














Rheum aciminatum tn Miss Wellmott’s 


> be displayed. In this direction, there- | 
re, the figure tells its own tale. These 
igorous perennials repay generous treat- 
1ent, indeed, require it if they are to give 
f their best. Luxuriating in well- 
rained, loamy soil, this should be pre- 
ared toa good depth to enable the roots— 
ften several feet long in established 
xamples—to ramify freely and give that 
leasure of support necessary to sustain 
hese vigorous-growing plants for as long 

period as possible. To this end also 
hould they be kept away from hungry 
ree-roots, while in dry seasons it may be 
esirable to occasionally saturate them 
vith water. Rhubarbs are increased by 
‘he ordinary methods of division and by 
‘eeds, which should be sown soon after 
aaturing. In the matter of planting 
aey are not fastidious, though for obvious 
“easons this is best done in autumn or 








‘rior to growth starting early in the 
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year. The species enumerated below in- 
habit China, Siberia, and the Himalayas, 
and some of them should be found in all 
large gardens. 

R. acumrmnatumM.—UThe characteristics 
of this handsome species are well shown 
in the accompanying figure. To these may 
be added the further beauty of its lurid- 
purple flowers, which, in the branched: 
panicles shown, render it highly orna- 
mental. Sikkim. 

R. ALEXANDR&,—This distinct addition 
to the genus was. introduced from 
Western China a few years since by 
Messrs. Veitch. AS Rhubarbs go this is 
of quite moderate leaf-growth, being more 
compact and tufted than many of its class, 
the species owing not a little of its orna- 
mental value to the large, imbricating, 
pale-yellow, leaf-like bracts, which, 


. : | 
adorning the flower-stem throughout its | 


length, almost hide the clusters of flowers. 


These bracts are a striking feature of the 
plant, and give it a value of its own. 

R. cOLLINIANUM.—A Chinese species, 
and certainly one of the most majestic of 
the race. On account of its handsome, 
acutely-pointed, and picturesque leaves it 
is worth the attention of all. It bears 
in June and July a 6-feet high inflorescence 
of rich crimson flowers. 

R. HPmopri.—This has been called—not in- 
appropriately—the red-veined Himalayan 
Rhubarb, and it is certainly a species of 
high ornament. The inflorescence, which 
varies from 6 feet to 10 feet high, bears 
whitish flowers in a dense paniele. 

R. nopiLe.—This is one of the finest of 
the race, and probably also one of the 
rarest in cultivation. The insignificant 
flowers are greenish, in short-branched 
panicles, this species, like R. Alexandre, 
owing not a little ef its value to the 
delicate, straw-coloured, semi-transparent, 








imbricating. bracts, which, clothing the 
stem, almost hide the flowers from view. 
Sikkim. 

R. OFFICINALE.— A well-known species 
and one of the sources of the medicinal 
Rhubarb. The flowers are greenish, 
small, and collected into a spike which 
towers to 8 feet or 10 feet high. The large, 
acutely-pointed, deeply-incised leaves are 
very handsome. From the Chinese frontier 
of Eastern Thibet. 

R. PALMATUM.—From the garden point 
of view this species and its varieties are 
the handsomest and most highly orna- 
mental. The roundish, heart-shaped, 
acutely-lobed leaves are of large size, and 
terminating the nearly cylindrical, 4-feet 
long petioles present a very striking 
appearance. Perhaps even finer is R. p. 
tanguticum, whose deeply-cut leafage 
provides a fitting setting for the towering 
inflorescences of rose-red flowers that rise 








garden at Warley Place, Essex. 


to 8 feet or 10 feet high. To these must be 
added R. p. rubriflorum, whose inflores- 
cences are wholly coloured red. For plants 
of such noble and imposing aspect room 
should be found in many gardens. The 
typical species is the real source of the 
“Turkey ’? Rhubarb. China. 

R. UNDULATUM.—This forms a _ hand- 
some leaf-tuft, the leaves, of large size, 
having strongly undulated margins. In 
point of size it ranks with the largest of 
these plants. The flowers, which are not 
conspicuous, are borne in branched, 
leafy panicles, which rise to 5 feet or 
6 feet high. BH. H. JENKINS. 

Inula Roylei.—Although a considerable 
number of years has elapsed since the 
introduction of I. Roylei, it does not seem 
to have attracted the amount of attention 
from hardy plant growers we might 
have expected. Attaining to a height of 
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2 feet, the foliage te. ddibe Shaker Le cy ea ee 


2 feet, the foliage is quite distinct, and 
both broader and longer than that of the 
more generally grown I. glandulosa. The 
flowers, however, resemble those of the 
latter variety to some extent, but they 
are larger and of a deep orange shade; 
the ray florets being numerous and 
narrow, and suggesting, in this respect, 
the blooms of I. glandulosa.—Kirx. 


THE EVIL OF REPETITION IN 
GARDENS. 

Mucw harm is done in gardens by the 
inartistic repetition of things not always 
beautiful in themselves, and even when 
they are so, repeated ad nauseam. A com- 
mon scene of this mistake is the mixed 
border, in which plants are repeated 
again and again to the destruction of all 
individuality and good effect. Near the 
town of Sutton the municipal people have 
planted shrubs along a bank, and there 
the ugly variegated Privet is repeated 
again and again for at least half a mile. 
It is the most effective way one could de- 
vise for destroying any beauty or interest 
a plantation of shrubs might have. 
3etween Purley and Mitcham there is 
a road with quite a mile of forest 
trees, and alternating between them 
the common variegated Elder, one of 
the ugliest of shrubs. Many another 
example might be given of this practice. 
The best way is to hold things together, 
whether it be a group of shrubs or hand- 
some plants like Tritomas, and then go 
on to something else. 

It is not only mean and ugly things like 
these that are used in this stupid way. 
Not far from where I live there is a 
garden in which the Pampas Grass, in- 
stead of being grouped as it should be, is 
dotted all along a drive with a bay round 
each plant, so making a really fine thing 
worse than useless. The white-washed, or 
variegated, Maple is often used in the 
same way, or rather over-used, and so 
with many other things. W. 








Herbaceous borders are still looking 
Say, as Heleniums, Rudbeckias, Japanese 
Anemones, Sunflowers, and Michaelmas 
Daisies are yet making a brave show. 
Many things have, however, passed out of 
flower and need cutting back somewhat, 
the final cutting down being deferred till 
later. Most of the annuals—though stock- 
flowered Larkspurs and single Asters are 
still looking very bright—are now over 
and will be pulled up and the soil made 
clean and tidy. Some of the vacant places 
will be presently filled with such biennials 
as Canterbury Bells in variety, Sweet 
William ‘‘ Pink Beauty,’’ and Coreopsis 
grandiflora. Canterbury Bells are now 
being planted in a large break in the wild 
garden. Holes for these are opened out 
with a narrow-bladed Spade, the final 
planting being done with a trowel. The 
plants are well watered in, as the soil is 
still found to be dust dry. A border of 
souvardia Humboldti grandiflora has been 
beautiful for weeks past and has supplied 
quantities of large fragrant trusses of 
flowers for cutting. Now that colder 


lifted, potted, and put under eover until 
they lose their leaves, when they will be 
stored away for the winter elsewhere. AS 
a rule they yield some amount of bloom 
after lifting. 


Tufted Pansy Ardwell Gem.—Among pale- 
yellow kinds this holds a foremost place, and T 
doubt if it is surpassed, although it is a very 
old kind. It is very dwarf and compact and 
blooms over a long period. Recently I saw a 
wide border of this. many yards Jong, as an 
edging in a kitchen garden, and T never re- 
member having seen anything so striking. 
Those who need a yellow plant for edgings or 
for massing, or as an under-growth for summer 
gardening, would find this most useful, 
Another thing in its favour js its early bloom- 
ing.—W., Surrey. 


ROSES. 


ROSE MME. EDOUARD HERRIOT. 

I poustT if any Rose, not excepting even 
the Lyons Rose, has created so much 
interest as has Mme. Edouard Herriot. 
Those who saw the few blossoms that 
were shown at the Chelsea International 
Exhibition will remember the enthusiasm 
and wonder with which it was received 
there. It has been shown frequently at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall during the 
past spring, when the same _ sceptics 
declared that the colour would certainly 
not be nearly so brilliant when grown in 
the open. Now that it has been grown in 
the open I must say that as a garden Rose 
it is a real acquisition. I was afraid at 
first that my plants were going to fail, 
although I had taken great pains to pre- 
pare the soil for their reception. The first 
growths were small and twiggy, most of 
them bearing a diminutive flower-bud, 
which I immediately removed to conserve 
the energy of the plants. Later on in the 
spring, however, each of the plants began 
to send up fine sturdy-looking-shoots right 
from the base, and in a very short time 
the plants were covered with the vivid 
coral-red buds, borne on shoots each 
12 inches to 18 inches in length. The 
plants have flowered right through the sea- 
son, and I am more than satisfied with 
the variety. The brilliance of the colour 
in the buds cannot be described, there 
being no other Rose with which to com- 
pare it. In the open blooms the colour 
fades to a clear rosy-salmon shade, with 
glimpses of yellow at the base of the 
petals. The flowers are not of much sub- 
stance, being little more than semi-double, 
but they are of dainty shape, the freedom 
with which they are produced making up 
for their somewhat fleeting character. 
Mme. Edouard Herriot is a vigorous 
grower of neat, upright habit, the wood 
being covered with long, blood-red spines 
and glossy, light-green foliage, making 
a most attractive plant. EGLANTINE. 


ROSE SALMON RICHMOND. 
THis deserves to become more widely 
known. With me it has been flowering 
very freely all the season. As the name 
denotes, this is a sport from the now well- 
known and popular Rose Richmond. The 
colour is quite as intense and brilliant as 
that of its parent, but instead of being 
light crimson its flowers are of a clear 
cherry-salmon tint, quite a new shade of 
colour in Roses, and most pleasing. The 
flowers are beautifully formed, having « 
nicely- pointed centre, surrounded with 
Sslightly-reflexing petals of good size and 
texture. The buds, like those of Rich- 
mond, make ideal button-holes. Salmon 
Richmond shows up to great advantage 
under artificial light, and should in time 
become almost as much in demand for 
cutting as Richmond now is. The plant 
makes plenty of growth and is of upright 
habit, the flowers being carried on long 
stiff stems, each stem carrying several 





h | good-sized blooms. Those who grow Roses 
weather has set in the plants will soon be | 


under glass should try this variety; which 
is equally as good a foreing Rose as is 
Richmond. Its habit of growth and free- 
dom of flowering, to say nothing of the 
Sweet scent, make it an ideal variety for 
srouping, the autumn display being ex- 
ceedingly fine. Salmon Richmond was 
sent out by Messrs. G. Paul and Son in 
1912, but somehow it seems to have been 
somewhat overlooked, and I am sorry to 
find that it is not even given a place in the 
official catalogue of the National Rose 
Society, although it is more worthy of in- 
clusion than are some of the new varieties 
to he found therein, ‘ EIGLANTINE, 








FRUIT. 


PEARS IN BAD CONDITION, 


I SHALL be very glad if you can tell me the 
reason of disease on Pear sent. It came off. an 
old tree, trained as espalier, planted in @r 
by the side of a gravel path and facing south, 
It has borne a heavy crop, and most of the 
Pears are dimpled, and when peeled have hard 
brown patches. There are some normal ones 
on. the tree, but the majority are dimpled. 
Can I prevent this happening another yeap? 
This has occurred for several summers. T 
shall be much obliged if you can suggest any 
treatment.— WINCANTON. 


[By the appearance of the Pear sent we 
should say that the roots of the tree haye 
got into unsuitable soil, the remedy for 
which is to lift and lay them out afresh 
in a nearly level position and to plage 
fresh loam about and over them to ep 
courage the formation of fibrous roots, 
When the roots of a Pear get down either 
into a Clay subsoil, ‘‘ shale,” or ‘brash ® 
overlying limestone rock, the fruits 
usually assume the appearance of that you 
send. To carry out the lifting it is neces- 
sary to open a trench from 4 feet to 6 feet 
distant from the stem, according to the 
spread of the branches. The soil should 
be dug out with a fork, liberating and 
Saving all roots met with, pegging them 
back out of the way, and covering with 
damp mats te prevent them from drying 
and shrivelling. To enable the work being 
properly done the trench should at least 
be 2 feet in width. When no more roots 
are met with, with a sharp knife trim the 
severed ends and cut back any which may 
have become broken of those found, and 
then refill the trench, dealing with th 
roots when doing so in the manner already 
mentioned. If but few roots are dis- 
covered when taking out the trench it ma 
be taken for granted that the tree has tap- 
roots. As these go straight down int 
the subsoil they should be searched for b 
tunnelling under the ball, and cut off whe ' 
found with a long-handled chisel. The 
disease on the fruit is the black-spot 
fungus (Fusicladium dendriticum). The 
remedy for this is to spray the tree when 
the buds are about to burst in spring with 
Bordeaux mixture at full strength, again 
when the fruit is set and is swelling off, 
and once or twice afterwards at fort 
nightly intervals, using the mixture of 
these occasions. at half or summer 
strength. Spraying the tree with caustit 
alkali solution during the winter would 
also be beneficial. Both this and Bordeaux 
mixture can be obtained ready for usé 
from any vendor of garden sundries and 
insecticides. ] a 




























































































NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Peach to succeed Royal George.—Can you 
recommend me a good Peach to follow Royal 
George? I want (1) good flavour and (2), 
possible, a free-bearer. It is for a south wall 
on which Royal George, Hale’s Early, and 
Alexandra Noblesse do well. Do you recom 
mend Barrington ?—WINTON. 
[You would find Barrington a good, 
hardy, and free-bearing variety, the fruits 
of which attain a large size and possess @ 
high degree of quality, but it is rathe ; 
late. A variety which would make 4 
Closer succession to Royal George is 
Dymond, which possesses all the good 
qualities of Barrington in every respect, 
and this we advise you to plant.] 


Treatment of grafted Pear-tree. — Last 
November I cut down an old Pear-tree which 
was more or less useless, as the Pears were 
very hard and woody, and never seemed 10 
ripen. Last-May I grafted about fifteen scion’ 
of Williams’ Pear on to the stump, and of these 
eight have taken, the tree now appearing as 
rough sketch on other side. I shall be glad, if 
you will kindly inform me how this should be 
pruned, and when.—C. E. Tuomas. 


[The three shoots on No. 1 on the left- 
hand side should be reduced to two, i.¢ 
the two nearest the base. According to 
the sketch, No, 4 appears to require a cers 
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if amount of thinning. This is best 
ipeted by leaving but two shoots on each 
lon, and these the two lowermost ones, 
(ting out the remainder. No. 1 on the 
pnt, which has five side growths, should 
ive the lowermost ones left on the right 
‘1 the first and third on the left, i.c., 
‘nting from the base, and cut out the 
ht. The growths on the two scions on 
,. 2 may be reduced to three respectively, 
}ying the best-situated shoots in each 
If the wood is well ripened shorten 
shoots retained to one-third or one- 
‘if their length, just as may appear 
‘cessary, in order to secure a certain de- 
se of Symmetry, in addition to laying a 
‘indation for 2 well-balanced head in the 


se. 


“ure. In every case cut back to buds 
“ing in an outward direction. The 


ondary or lateral growths on the shoots, 
‘ shown in sketch, will thus be got rid 

thesé being of no account. The 
scessary thinning and cutting back can 
done at the close of the present month. | 


Janker in Apple-tree.—I would like to know 
iat is amiss with my Apple-tree, a twelve- 
‘ar-old Lord: Derby. Pieces of the branches 
‘e attacked by some disease, like the en- 
ised, and wither and die; now the main 
‘anch is affected. It is planted on a light 
‘anite soil—SENNERS. 
{If one may judge by the piece of wood 
‘u send us the tree is quite dead, and the 
: ly thing you can do is to grub it up and 
No doubt canker is the cause of 


jen it. 
If you wish to put another 





2 tree dying. 
pe in its place then see to it that some 
, . . 

‘oken bricks are put into the bottom 
sact as drainage. Clear out all the old 
id inert soil and replace with fresh, re- 
anting on a slight mound to encourage 
‘e formation of fibrous roots on the sur- 
hee. 

‘Plum Early Orleans.—At page 541°“ Kirk” 
)s a good word for this, and I quite agree 
‘th all he says in its favour. I have grown 
‘on a west wall and found it all he says. 
hen grown side by side with Early Prolific 
ere is not a great difference in the time of 
oening. In some ways I prefer Karly Orleans 
| Early Prolific, having found it much 
rdier and longer lived. My experience with 
uly Prolific when grown on walls is that 
iless the fruit is well thinned early, and the 
‘ees given generous treatment, the trees are 
ort lived.—J. Crook. F 


VEGETABLES. 


TOMATOES. 

‘werE these are in demand throughout 
ie winter it is necessary that the plants 
© producing them should be in a forward 
mdition before winter sets in. The plants 
-e now ready for placing in their fruiting- 
ts Where accommodation is lacking 
ader glass, for the present the plants will 
1eeceed well if they are securely staked 
ad stood outdoors; in fact, they are often 
otter for being outside for a month or 
‘yo. By the time they are ready for 
iking under cover they will be well set 
ith fruit, and, if placed in a light, warm, 
‘nd airy house, will ripen their crops and 
ontinue yielding further supplies of fruit. 
or very early spring fruiting the plants 
re best propagated at the present time, 
reference being given to a variety for this 
urpose which yields a good number of 
Nall or medium-sized fruits rather than 

limited number of larger ones, as such 
Iways give the best results. Cuttings 
iken now root quickly in heat, or the re- 
uired number may be raised from seed in 
1e usual way. In either case it is 
ecessary that the plants become estab- 
shed by the end of autumn. Both in this 
nd the foregoing instance the soil em- 
loyed should have been previously steri- 
ised: Important as this is for the cultiva- 
‘on of summer crops it is doubly so with 
ezard to those grown in the winter when 
limatie conditions ,are very trying and 
‘fttimes much fog has to be contended 
with. 
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NOTES AND. REPLIES, 


. Potatoes injured by wireworm.—I am send- 
ing you by same post a sample Potato (Golden 
Wonder), and shall be much obliged if you 
can tell me the cause of holes and what.made 
by. You will see that the Potato is quite use- 
less, and about one-third of the crop is the 
same,—CnAs. SEWELL. ‘ 


[The Potatoes have apparently been 
riddled by wireworms, and it would be 
well to try to trap as many of these pests 


as possible by putting “cut Potatoes as 
traps near their haunts and examining 


them at frequent intervals. For the rest 
the thorough frequent cultivation of the 
ground is the most effective measure 
against this pest. Perhaps a dressing of 
one of the soil fumigants now to be had 
would do good. ] 

Carrots.—Late sowings in frames in- 
tended for keeping up a supply of young 
Carrots through the winter should be 
thinned to a distance of 24 inches apart. 
Turn the surface soil occasionally and 
apply soot and a small quantity of an ap- 
proved chemical manure. Syringe the 
plants early on fine afternoons, closing the 
frames at the same time. 


Tomato Bucks Tresco.— A great deal was 
expected of this variety. That being so, the 
disappointment after a trial is all the greater. 
One marvelled at the eigantic trusses of 
flowers, and it appeared that one such truss 
would give a good crop to a plant. But of 
what value is a’ big truss if the flowers will not 
set? I had thought my own failure with this 
variety might be exceptional, and have there- 
fore taken some trouble to note it with other 
growers. The results, however, are the same. 
When under the best of conditions under glass 
its conduct is the same—a first-rate crop of 
bunches of flowers. If these be thinned there 
seems to be little difference in its capacity to 
“ set,” and about a dozen Tomatoes to a truss 
appear to be its maximum. The size of the 
produce, too, is comparatively small, and a 
dozen of such will not outweigh half the 
number of fruits of such kinds as Sunrise.— 
H. S. 


Pea The Gladstone.—This late Pea has done 
well with me this season, as the weather for 
the past month has been showery, the pods, 
which are of a deep green colour, being well 
filled with Peas of most excellent flavour. 
Sown on April 6th, the Peas were ready for 
use about the third week in July, and con- 
tinued good until the end of'the month. This 
when well grown is a fine exhibition variety, 
as its dark green pods are very attractive. 
In order to get the best results the plants 
ought to have ample room. Many are apt to 
sow too thickly, which is a great mistake, 
especially with the strong-growing late varie- 


a 


ties, such as the above.—H. C. P. 





National Chrysanthemum Society 
(abandonment of shows).—I regret to 
advise you that the October and November 
shows of this Society for the current year 
have been cancelled by the Trustees of 
the Crystal Palace, in consequence of the 
-alace having been taken over by the 
Naval Authorities for training purposes. 
This involves the loss of £150 which was 
payable to the Society by way of con- 
sideration money. Our other sources of 
income will also be seriously affected by 
the European War, and, after taking into 
consideration all the circumstances of the 
ease, the Executive Committee have re- 
luctantly come to the conclusion that it 
will not be possible to hold any shows 
during 1914. It has, however, been de- 
cided to hold all the meetings of the Floral 
Committee on the dates _ originally 
arranged. The meetings for October 7th 
and November 4th will be held at Essex 
Hall instead of at the Crystal Palace. All 
these meetings will be extended and en- 
larged, and members are cordially invited 
to bring exhibits apart from new varieties. 
The Floral Committee are empowered to 
make awards to any exhibits, but it must 
be clearly understood that all such awards 
are honorary. Owing to the extremely 
limited space it will be necessary for 
members who desire to bring exhibits to 
give the Secretary two days’ notice in ad- 
vanee, stating also what vases they will 
require.—RicHARD Witty, Seeretary, 
Savernake Road, Gospel Oak, N,W, 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Fruit-houses.—The lifting of _Peach- 
trees inclined to. make a too vigorous 
growth may now be safely undertaken in 


early, second early, and mid-season 
houses. The method of lifting and the 
details in connection therewith being 


similar to those connected with the lift- 
ing of trees outside, and which have been 
touched upon in a previous note, there is 
no oceasion to refer further to them here. 
The present is an excellent opportunity 
for the replacing of trees which have be- 
come worn out, or which through having 
been worked on unsuitable stocks are un- 
satisfactory, when there is a good reserve 
to draw upon outdoors. With care such 
can be lifted with a ‘‘ ball,’ and if planted 
with as little delay as possible and well 
watered, syringing the foliage daily for 
a time afterwards until new roots are 
emitted, they will bear a crop of fruit next 
year. The removal of old trees affords 
an opportunity for renewing the portion 
of the border occupied by their roots, 
which should, of course, be done prior to 
the lifting of the trees which are to re- 
place them. When neither of the fore- 
going operations is considered necessary 
the annual top-dressing of the borders 
should at once be seen to. In doing this 
the surface soil to the depth of 2 inches or 
8 inches is carefully pricked up with a 
fork, destroying as few roots as possible 
when doing so, and it is then taken away, 
one of the vegetable quarters usually be- 
ing the recipient of such material. This 
is replaced with a good fibrous loam, con- 
taining a liberal addition of lime rubbish, 
wood ashes, and some bone-meal. This is 
settled into place with a liberal applica- 
tion of water, when nothing further is re- 
quired until the time arrives for pruning, 
cleaning, and training, which in the case 
of the earliest house will need attention 
next month. With regard to the borders, 
our rule is to keep them uniformly moist 
through the autumn and winter, and bud 
easting or dropping is, as a result, almost 
unknown. When Peaches and Nectarines 
are much grown under glass, and there is 
plenty of wall-space available outdoors, 
it is good policy to always have a few 
full-grown trees on hand, then when losses 
occur they can be made good without loss 
of time. The advantage is that a crop 
ensues, whereas when trees have to be 
purchased, one season and ofttimes two 
are entirely lost. For this purpose such 
varieties as are found to be appreciated 
or only those suitable for indoor cultiva- 
tion should be planted. 


Vine borders.—Lifting of the roots 
where necessary on account of ‘* shank- 


ing’’ or through. faulty colouring of the 
berries, accompanied with a partial or en- 
tire renewal of the border, may now be 
carried out where the Vines are clear of 
fruit. The present is also the best time 
in the whole year for the construction of 
new borders when it is the intention to 
root out old Vines as soon as the Grapes 
are cut, or in connection with new 
vineries recently erected. The top-dress- 
ing of borders when nothing further than 
this is required is best undertaken now, 
which remark applies both to outside as 
well as inside borders. 

Late Muscats.—These being perfectly 
ripe and it being necessary to preserve 
them as long as possible, the house is, for 
the present, kept as cool as is consistent 
with safety, i.c., the temperature is 
allowed to fall to 55 degs. at night with 
as much ventilation outer conditions 
warrant. During the day, when fine, full 
ventilation is afforded both at the front 
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and top ventilators; when dull or wet 
weather prevails, sufficient fire-heat is em- 
ployed to keep the internal air circulating, 
and a little air is admitted from the apex. 
Waters is applied to the border when 
necessary, and the bunches are gone over 
frequently for the purpose of detecting 
bad berries, which, when found, are at 
once cut out. 

Other late Grapes.—All but Gros Colman 
are now coloured, and until this variety 
has finished, a night and day temperature 
of 65 degs. and 70 degs. to 75 degs., with 
an abundance of air on every favourable 
opportunity, will be allowed. Some run 
away with the idea that allowing the 
borders to become partially dry hastens 
the colouring process, but it is a fallacy, 
and the roots should always receive all 
the moisture they require. Before autumn 
rains occur, outside borders should be pro- 
tected by placing such as shutters or a 
good thick layer of litter on them which 
will shed off surplus water. 

Flower beds.—Such of the summer 
occupants as begin to look shabby are be- 
ing pulled up and replaced with spring- 
flowering subjects. Pelargoniums are 
still very brilliant and will for the pre- 
sent be left. 

Layers of border Carnations are now 
rooted sufficiently to warrant their being 
potted into 60-sized pots to the number of 
600. When completed they will be placed 
in a cold pit on a bed of ashes for the 
winter and be afforded as much air as 
possible. 

Hard-wooded plants.—Before these are 
taken indoors it is well to give the interior 
of the houses in which they will be placed 
a good cleaning, and, to render them as 
light as possible during the winter months, 
to limewash the brickwork afterwards. 
This affords an opportunity for taking 
down, thinning out, and cleaning creepers 
trained under the roof and upon walls. 
'To obstruct light as little as possible thin 
training will be observed with regard to 
those on the roof trellis. When the houses 
ure ready for their reception the plants 
will be overhauled before taking them in, 
first by knocking them out of the pots to 
ascertain whether worms are present and 
if the drainage is in proper working order, 
next to relieve them of dead and decaying 
foliage, and, after washing the pots, to 
lightly loosen the surface soil with a 
pointed stick. When, through careless 
watering, much of this has been washed 
away, it should be replaced with fresh and 
suitable compost. Indian Azaleas are 
dipped in an insecticide and washed with 
clean water afterwards. It will soon be 
time to take. Heaths under cover. 

Fuchsias now undergoing a rest outdoors 
are safe for some little time yet. When 
the time comes they will be stored away 
With Bouvardias, Hydrangeas, and so on, 
in a frost-proof place. Tuberous Begonias 
must now be got to rest. To accelerate 
the ripening of the leaves and stems it is 
a good plan to lay the pots on their sides. 
Gloxinias must now be moved into a 
vinery and be sparingly supplied with 
water to prepare them for their winter 
rest under the stage in an Orchid-house. 

Storing roots.—The main crop of Beet- 
root will be lifted before frost occurs and 
be placed in the root store. The outside 








leaves only are broken off, the smaller 
ones in the centre being left intact. When 


accommodation for storing Beet does not 
exist if is a good plan either to clamp it 
like Potatoes or to bury it in an upright 
position, sufficiently deep so that just the 
tips of the leaves show above ground, in 
rows almost touching each other. Globe 
Beet may also be stored in a similar man- 
ner. As a rule the roots of this variety 





remaining over after the long-rooted kinds 
are lifted are generally discarded; this 
season they will be taken care of. Carrots 
of the intermediate variety will also be 
lifted and stored in the same way as Beet- 
root. On this occasion it will be only such 
as are quite unfit for use that will be re- 
jected. Parsnips will be left in the ground 
some little time longer, but will from force 
of circumstances eventually have to be 
lifted and stored instead of leaving them 
in the ground to be dug as required. 
A, W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apples.—With the exception of a few 
very late varieties these fruits have been 
gathered and stored. Apples, generally, 
are very plentiful and above the average 
in size this season. It is a good plan to 
mnmake a note of those varieties that crop 
regularly in a particular garden, as this 
will be a guide when planting fresh trees. 
If many new fruit-trees have to be planted 
advantage should be taken of fine weather 
to prepare the ground, in order that it 
may be pushed forward as early as possi- 
Lle. The ground should be dug deeply, 
and if the soil is poor it may be improved 
as the digging proceeds by incorporating 
with it a compost consisting chiefly of 
good loam, with an addition of lime rubble 
and wood ashes. Where stone fruits are 
to be planted plenty of burnt soil and old 
mortar rubble should be worked in. In 
the case of Gooseberries and Currants or 
other small fruits well decomposed animal 
manure may be dug in, but on no account 
use much animal manure for large-grow- 
ing trees, such as Apples, Pears, and 
Plums, as this induces them to make gross 
wood lacking in fruiting qualities. The 
soil must be allowed to settle before plant- 
ing is commenced. 

The winter moth is most destructive to 
the leaves and flowers of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, and Cherry trees. At this season 
of the year the moths emerge from the 
chrysalis stage. The female moths can- 
not fly, therefore they have to creep up 
the stems of trees in order to deposit their 
eggs in crevices of the bark and near the 
flower-buds during October, November, 
and December. The eggs hatch.in spring 
and the caterpillars at once commence to 
eat the young leaves. AS a preventive a 
band of specially prepared grease-proof 
paper should be placed around the stems 
of all fruit-trees, this being immediately 
dressed with American tanglefoot. I 
have found this very effectual, and this 
precaution prevents expensive spraying in 
the early summer months. ; 

Dahlias.—Before the effects of frost 
make it difficult to distinguish the different 
varieties from each other they should be 
marked by tying small labels to the main 
stem just above the surface of the ground. 
It may not be necessary to lift them for a 
week or more yet, but when doing so 
choose a dry day and stack the tubers up- 
side down to allow them to dry for about 
ten days before storing them for the 
winter. 

Cannas should also be examined, mark- 
ing the best varieties for propagating from 
in early spring, in order that the poorer 
ones may be gradually discarded. As soon 
as the leaves have been blackened by 
frost the foliage should be trimmed off to 
within 6 inches of the ground and the 
roots lifted and stored in dry leaf-soil for 
the winter. 


The flower beds.—Even though at the 
time of writing frost has not yet made it 
necessary to remove the summer bedding 
plants, those beds which haye ceased to 
he attractive should be cleared and filled 
with the spring- flowering subjects. The 
amount and nature of the dressing for the 











a 
beds will depend on the condition of the 
soil and the class of plants to be grown 
in the various beds. Wallflowers require 
rich soil, therefore the beds allotted {| 
them should be manured liberally. Tf the 
soil is very heavy it will be wise to lighten 
it by adding leaf-mould, old potting goij 
ete. If not already done any necessary 
trimming of permanent edgings and 
shrubs should be attended to at once. — 

Calanthes are now finishing  thejy 
growth. Well-ripened bulbs are essentiai 
to the formation of strong flower-spikes 
and fine blooms. The plants should, there. 
fore, be placed near the roof-glass and he 
given plenty of space, so that the foliage 
may not shade the bulbs. A brisk tem- 
perature should be maintained in the 
house, with a good circulation of air. This 
treatment will tend towards the drying of 
the plants, and they will require plenty 
of water at the roots until the foliage 
begins to decay, when the supply should 
be very gradually decreased. 


Coelogyne cristata is now growing freely 
and should be kept well up to the light 
in an intermediate-house, affording copious 
waterings until the pseudo-bulbs are fully 
made up. 


Pleiones have completed their pseuddl 
bulbs and should be placed in a position 
exposed to the sunlight. As the leayes 
become yellow and fall away only sufli- 
cient water should be given to keep the 
soil in a moderately moist condition. The 
flowers wiil presently spring up from the 
base of the young green shoots, and if 
much water were afforded at such a time 
it would cause the delicate blooms to lose 
their colour and fall. 


General remarks.— With the shortenin 
days the atmospheric temperatures of th 
plant-houses should be gradually reduced, 
In the stove the temperature should Ik 
reduced a few degrees each week unti 
65 degs. is reached. This should be th 
minimum, except in severe weather 
Hxamine permanent borders in whiel 
climbing plants or other plants are grow 
ing and renovate any such borders whieli 
require it. The growths of climbin: 
plants should be shortened and undesirabl 
wood removed for the purpose of ad 
mitting more light to the other inmates of 
the house. 4 


Celeriac has made excellent growtli 
during the last month or six weeks. The 
crop will now be lifted, the foliage 
trimmed /off, and the roots stored in santé 
in a place secure from frost. oe 

Potatoes.—If not already completed, 
the lifting of the tubers should be presse! 
forward with all the speed possible, ther 
being nothing to be gained by leaving theni 
longer in the ground, and as wet weather 
may now be expected the effects would be” 
injurious. \ 

Rhubarb.—Stools of the earliest yarie- 
ties which have been growing in a sunny 
position will have sufficiently ripened their 
crowns for lifting. The roots should be 
taken up intact and placed in a cold, damj) 
position, fully exposed to the weather, so 
that they may receive as decided a check 
as possible. After the lapse of ten days 





| they may be placed in the position in which 


they are to be forced. There is no better 
place than the warm end of the Mush~ 
room-house. Keep the crowns moist and 
the interior of the structure dark. A” 
further batch should be eut well round 
with a spade; this will stop root aetion 
und will prepare them for removal later 
when they will be required to succeed the 
earlier plants. 

Seakale may be treated in the same 
manner as Rhubarb, but better results at 
the commencement of the forcing season 
will be obtained in this case by employing 


‘ 
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‘rded crowns. Such crowns can be de- | withheld. By-and-bye these will be laid = 
Hed on to yield Seakale fit for cutting | upon their sides until ripening is com- Rose Roots in Jackets. 


fa month after the commencement of | plete. Afterwards the tubers are shaken The roots of the rose tree are all important 
\hing. F. W. GALLOP. clear of the soil and stored in Cocoa fibre Tyon ee ms results ie pean es Satie 
rb lee in a frost-proof house during winter. at. Bees’ take so'much /troun le MO eee 
k SCOTLAND. ! bad strong, robust trees, with the maximum 


Primula obconica rosea. — Noteworthy quantity of roots, it is only natural that 
<0 valuable for early spring decoration at pre sent is an early batch of this they should take a little extra care to see 
| the greenhouse as these well-known Primula. Sown in March of this year the that the superb root system is not damaged 
fea z he former, of course, is gener- plants are now in 6-inch pots, and the during the many operations and long delays 
| S. 1, se, 18 8 AeA ty : z ; ) ng aeia) 
: : , NTO. Tee TiChe: any reat ad- which are table between the dig 
i, grown and appreciated, but the merits eolouring is rich and clear. Great ad whic h are inevita jle between the digging up 
'Clarkias do not appear to be so well vances have been made with this valuable of the tree in the nursery, and the planting 
| 6 , c . Ce ON > . Poot 3 r > oarde 
Rea although they are equally easily Primula during the past tew years, anid Bh oR yeu er 
e c > < Assy ‘ 241: : re 1c ‘ve - ¢ P10 > 
wn ‘and quite as effective in their way the old, at one time familiar, lilac shade There is no occasion to lay any particular 
iy € ak 5 > ay. E paca ¢ sale r dle ‘ thi . "1 
Sa suitable, time. to dawnt 18 seldom seen. I may be wrong, put I stress on the risk of damage which the roots 
iw is a very suitable ume to sow, a : . a We ES ere fit ee ae run before the trees are safely trans slanted 
| rae te as é _| think that these newer arieties are not : o> Salely transplt ; 
‘en the seedlings are sufficiently ad ; You know that the risk is real, and how 
‘seed let them be pricked off fairly nearly so dangerous to work with, and tally 3 wy & it ‘5 tl i 1 ea <i 
ie oan Y|that they may be handled with impunity vitally important it is that it should be cht 
by many whose skin was irritated by the down to the lowest possible minimum. If a 
old P Bren tae : Chol eaeene i given careful and competent gardener sets out to 


‘ekly into pans. When ready, transfer 
om into pots 38 inches in diameter, and 
; } 2 ; remove a bed of rose trees from one part of 
at present, but the pipes will be heated the garden to another, he takes great care 


‘chizanthus and Clarkias.—Iew plants 


ving winter keep them in a structure 
‘\m which frost can be excluded, and in 


‘lich a comfortable heat can be main- as the days get shorter and the outside to see that the roots are uninjured in lifting, 
‘ned during severe W eather. <A. light temperature gets lower. and that they do not become dry. To ob- 
dairy position upon’a shelf in a vinery Bulbs for outside planting.—The clear- viate the latter, he will probably lay the 
greenhouse suits them perfectly, and | ing away of beds of hardy annuals has trees carefully in a barrow, one by one, as 

| ring the winter the treatment usually commenced. These have been very they are taken out of the ground, and cover 
them—the roots especially—with a wet mat 


eorded to herbaceous Calceolarias will | successful, despite the dry weather, and 
\ffice. In the case of Clarkias, the single | now that they are on the wane their places 
‘pieties are, in my estimation, much | will be taken by bulbs, chiefly Tulips for 
‘tter for greenhouse work than are the | cutting. Large quantities of these are 
yuble sorts, and, apart from their value | grown, principally May-flowering sorts, 
; pot plants, the profusely-flowered and including such kinds as T. retroflexa, 


or piece of sacking. 

Such a proceeding does away with the 
risk attached to shrivelling of the tiny root 
fibres (the really important fibres are so fine 
that you can scarcely see them), - but it is 
impracticable when hundreds of thousands 








ways have a certain value when cut, T, r. superba, T. Gesneriana, ihe fulgens, of trees have to be sent by rail to tens of 
‘sting, as they do, fora considerable time | many May-flowering kinds, especially a thousands of different addresses. In these 
| water. large number of the popular Clara Butt. circumstances, some other method has to be 
“gchizostylis coccinea.—Known also as|A certain quantity of fresh bulbs is adopted, and we have eood reason to believe 
\e Kaffir Lily, this South African plant planted every year, and at thc present that the plan adopted by the Bees gives 
quite hardy and flowers well out of | time the home-saved bulbs, which were completely satisfactory results. 
ors during the early winter months. | planted at the edges of vegetable quarters Each tree, immediately after being taken 
owing, however, to our moist climate (1 | to ripen off after flowering, are being from the ground, is held for a few seconds 
ink) the foliage is covered with a minute lifted, cleaned, and graded ready to be with the whole of the roots in a special bath, 
lrown fungus, which detracts greatly | planted. The dry and hot summer has It is a kind of mud bath, made up of clay, 
‘rom the appearance of the plants in the | been all in favour of good results; the water and cow manure, so nicely propor- 
‘pen. Therefore a proportion is lifted | bulbs are firm and plump, and appear tioned that every tiny hair-like fibre, and 
nd potted for cool greenhouse work, and | likely to throw strong flowers. every interstice 1n the entire root system of 
‘nder such conditions the Gladiolus-like | pardy flower borders.—During the week Lah eon ieee eae one Settee a yea 
pikes are clear in colour and large, while an exceptionally severe gale has tartered penenhdne pes ee aaa 
He foliage is unmarred : by ci gsdet greatly with the autumnal display of until the wh is safely in cna psa again. 
During the week the plants have bee “| hardy flowers. At this time of the year There is nothing secret or patent or new 
ene. over and Strong seve ta Lh these gales are only to be expected, and about this simple operation. It has been 
ifting in a short time. Pots 7 inches 11 | situated, as we are, near the sea, the full| practised off and on for a great many years. 
liameter are used, ‘These accommodate | ¢oyce of south-westerly storms is experi- The unique character of the treatment in 
‘ood-sized clumps which flower freely and | enced, The taller-growing plants have, the case of Bees’ Guarantested Roses obtains 
which are useful for associating with | naturally, suffered, while Clematises, from the fact that it is done on such a large, 
‘yhite Chrysanthemums such as Soeur| poses on trellises, and other climbing systematic scale. There is no preference 
Melanie or Mme. Desgranges. plants have been rather severely hit. This made in favour of higher priced trees ; every 
_Mignonette in pots. — Plants of | has necessitated a good deal of re-staking tree, whether it sells at 5/6 dozen or 5/6 each, 


has to undergo this special treatment, in 
order that it will arrive in the buyer’s gar- 
den in as perfect a condition as is possible. 
In passing, let it be said that no care of 
this or any other kind is too great for the 
Bees, if only it results in more complete 
success and satisfaction to their customers. 


Mignonette in 5-inch pots, now growing | and tying. Asters are now effective, note- 
away freely, have peen pinched again] worthy being the Amellus type, and cer- 
Juring the week. The plants, at present, | tain of the Novie Anglie family. These, 
‘dre in a cold house, in which they will re-| as well as the vimineus kinds, are earlier 
main until the approach of frost renders |than usual. The latter are very decora- 
their removal necessary. In the mean-| tive, although they lack the colours of the 
‘time only sufficient water to keep them in| other members of the family. An early- Te this Were: obs therenser itewould, not ; 
‘health is being given, for no plant with | flowering Aster to which I am partial is lol fain B os Ltd ced \ ibaa ae 2a 
‘which I am acquainted more quickly | General Giavonelli, a variety of dwarf and ear dae eS ne pg eet ag ae Me 
? : offer of goods on approval, or to guarantee 








resents — superfluous moisture than pranching habit, with profuse sprays of | — satisfaction or cash SEN EN 
Mignonette when grown In pots. _U Iti- | small stellate white flowers. Asclepias The absolute fact that Bees’ sales of Roses 
mately the plants will flower in (inch tuberosa, Tritomas, Helianthuses, Statice, in the past five years haye increased to ten 
‘pots, two plants being allowed to each pot. | Verbascums, Napzea dioica, and other simi- times their original magnitude is incontest- 
Double Begonias are now showing signs | lar things are now at their best, and help able proof that wherever Bees’ Roses are 
of ripening, and water is being gradually | to brighten up the borders in the fast- planted, there they grow and flower in such 
peas Ue hh eee ee ee Ss} shortening days: magnificent style that customers are de- 
; lighted. 
NATIONAL COLOURS Hardy fruit.—The gale above referred to 5 yeahs d 
IN BULBS also did a considerable amount of damage In order to make known these superb 
PROFITS TO RELIEF FUND ; % j f‘oittre tage s t 5 fe are trees, Bees Ltd. have this year prepared an 
“dv ‘ -Trees Vv i 3ig- : ; A ¥ . 7 
Here is a patriotic idea. Arrange your bulbs in beds ie abe he r 7 : y Ong k a exceptionally interesting catalogue of 64 
8 a acr 7 a. ti yc ) eas, qgTeCK AT o 9 ‘ oe Rea re is . ¢ 
borders, or even in pots or bowls, according to the national Lage earing & AAnt some | crop bells pages. Tt is illustr ated with reproductions 
Pats yon could fh Belgium bed, a French bord almost uprooted. In addition a large) of 33 natural colour photographs, which 
$ you coulc lave a elgium bea, a rench raer, @ ; yr ‘a as ; r ¢ = We ‘ a s 
Russian Circle, a Japanese Bowl, and a Union Jack, all in quantity of Apples Ww as blown from many portray upw ards of 200 roses; tw enty full 
meet Balers. ee ee appeals £9 you, pst send a | trees, and such frait was, 1n most cases, pages of colour, and a very complete, de- 
rough ple P 3 available, ¢ ‘ . ae Dire ‘ CP are 
erent of the - raped organ Kreis ble vend Boek bid. the largest and best upon trees on which scriptive, and illustrated price list of all the 
will be no obligation on your part to buy the bulbs from | the fruits were approaching maturity. roses, shrubs, climbers, &c., worth growing. 
Bees, but if you should decide to do so, Bees Ltd. will remit v ri van Aly : 
10 per cent. of your purchase money to the Prince of Wales's The damage, of course, Was confined to This is a book well worth writing for. It 
) Relief Fund. ‘ trees in the open, those upon walls suffer- is free. If you are a buyer of roses you 
Now get busy ; here is a chance to do good and secure a | . ‘ ¥ “a . 
fine show in your garden at the same time, and all at the | 1DS but slightly. Plums and Pears are really must get a copy. Send your name 
lowest cost consistent with good quality and first-class results. é : i € £ ress NOW stcards are preferrec 
Write now and ask for a Bulb Catalogue. gathered almost daily, as are Peaches and and address NO W. Po tcards are prefert ed. 
t.” Nectarines. But write at once. Lest you Forget. 


Do it at once. ‘‘Lest you Forge 
seas = 175b, Mill Street, Tomatoes in pots.—The crop during the 
present season has been excellent, and as 
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only a few bunches, these are being cut 
and placed in a warm house to tipen. In 
cases where the number of bunches left 
warrants the retention of the plants the 
water supply is being diminished, and a 
little heat afforded at hight, while the 
foliage is now well shortened to allow all 


the available sunlight to reach the fruit. 


Late Melons.—These continue to be very 
satisfactory, and heat according to their 
Watering ane 
ventilation now call for especial care, and 
damp so far as possible is rigidly expelled. 


requiremeuts is afforded. 


Cold draughts are to be avoided 


Vegetable garden.—Some spent lines of 
Peas and stumps of Cabbages and Cauli- 


flowers have been cleared away, and the 
quarter manured and dug over for ihe re- 
ception of some surplus plants of Straw- 
berries which ure much too good to throw 
iway. Peas continue to bear well, the 
variety at present in use being the well- 
known Gladstone. ‘This Pea withstands 
mildew very well, only slight traces being 
Visible on a few plants at the end of a 
line which is partially shaded by trees. 

W. McGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





OBITUARY. 


MR. W. IGGULDEN. 


Ir is. with the deepest regret we have to 
unnounee the death at the age of 63 of 
Mr. W. Iggulden, which occurred some- 
what suddenly at Weymouth on Sunday 
morning, September 20th We first made 
his acquaintance when he was gardener 
at Orsett Hall, Romford, Essex. He at 
that time used to show vegetables at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
South Kensington, having as his competi- 
tors the late Mr, Gilbert, of Burghley, and 
Mr. G. T.. Miles, of Wycombe Abbey, and 
others, and in- all cases he showed 
produce of the very best, running 
very hard such doughty champions, 
After leaving Orsett Hall he took 
charge of the gardens at Marston 
House, Frome, the property of the Harl 
of Cork, where he made great improvye- 
nents, more particularly in the cultiva- 
tion of fruit-trees. When he took charge 
the Apple-trees produced but scanty crops, 
but Mr. Iggulden was convinced that the 
cause of the failure was that the roots were 
working in bad Soil, and he resolved to 
lift the trees and plant. them on a mound 
and so encourage fibrous roots. The re- 
sult of this was that the trees made 
healthy growth, and in the course of a 
year or two bore heavy crops of fruit, 
aS we can testify. The finest speci- 
mens of the Forelle or Trout Pear we 
have ever seen we Saw growing at 
Marston on a ttee trained against a high 
wall, the colour and distinct markings at 
once arresting attention. During the time 
he was at Marston he started, in conjunc- 
tion with a local gentleman, a nursery 
business at Lock’s Hill, Frome, this being 
now known as the Frome Fruit and 
Flower Company. 

He at one time used to write regu- 
larly for the Press, and his book on 
Tomato culture is. still one of the best 
and has run through several editions. 

In addition to his interest in horticul- 
ture he found time for attention to local 
inatters and was a member of several 
bodies in connection with Frome and the 
county of Somerset. 

Mr. Iggulden was well known and held 
in the greatest respect by gardeners 





throughout the country, and his Toss to the 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
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Ocroner 10, 1914 
: 
SHORT REPLIES. 
M. L.—The Elm-tree you speak of is eviden 
dead, and we should strongly advise you. 
have it grubbed up, otherwise some’ of: 


branches may suddenly snap off and resnit 
an accident: R. S.—We should advise you 








K.| have the ground dressed with one of the ma 
ion to answer, as,| soil fumigants.now to .be 
ave only given the 
and some species 
Cassinia fulvida 
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ting of the stones, due In great measure to { 
want of lime in the soil, or the failure may. 
accounted for through dryness at the ror 
and want of surface feeding,——§ S.—No., t 


but | @2nure will do no harm if you use well-rott 


stuff and incorporate the Same well with ¢ 
soil.—_—_C. EF. A. Andrews.—_We know of ) 
book dealing with the subject. The mode 
treatment is known only to the Japanese,— 
J. W. Cole——Spray the trees frequently with 
mixture of soot and lime, and this will go 
long way towards preventing the inroads 
the birds Cham.—See reply to your que) 
in our issue of September 26, page 640. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. — Yorkshire. —1, Aste 
acris; 2, Aster levis var.; 3, Aster Novi Belgj 
4, Aster Amellus var.; 5, Aster ericoides- 
Aster Amellus, probably Perry’s Fayvourit 
——Mrs. L. McGrew—We cannot undertake { 
name florist flowers.——_W. S—1. Oleari 
Haasti; 2, Aster Linosyris; 3, Phygelir 
capensis; 4, Lycium chinense. N. C—Kecrs 
mocarpus scaber; 2, Galtonia candicans; . 
Cassia floribunda; 4, Crategus coccinea.._ 
M. B.—1, Aster acris; 2, Atriplex hortensis at rc 
Sanguinea; 3, Fuchsia macrostemma gracilis 
4, Cotoneaster horizontalis. M. Bee 
Clerodendron foetidum; 2, Aster ericoides var. 
3, Ajuga reptans: 4, Aster Linosyris._— 
Reader.1, Aster Novee Angliz Mrs. Raynor 
2, Aster levis; 3, Aster Novi Belgii Rober 
Parker.—A non.—1t, Aster acris; 2, Helian 
thus multiflorus plenus; 3, Eupatorium Wein 
mannianum.—Tris.—Sisyrynchium striatum 


Names of fruits.—Brown Fallapit.—Appl 
Bess Pool. South Wilts—Plum Jefferson 
Pear not recognised from one specimen only 
Please read our rules as to naming fruit.—_— 
H. W.—Apples : 1, Stirling Castle; 2, Worcester 
Pearmain; 3, Ribston Pippin; 4, Cox’s Orange. 
———A .— Apples: 1; Blenheim; 2, Newtor 
Wonder; 5, King of the Pippins; 4, Cellini —— 
M. Ross.—Apples : 1, Emperor Alexander; 2, 
Ecklinyille; 3, Cox’s Pomona; 4, King of the 
Pippins.——H, B.—Apples: 1, Bramley’s Seed- 
ling; 2, Cellini; 3, Cox’s Orange; 4, Worcester 
Pearmain.— J. P.—Apples: 1, Cellini; 2, 
Fearn’s Pippin; 3, Bramley’s; 4, Bismarck —_ 
A. T. M.—Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange; 2, Welling. 
ton; 3, Ribston: 4, Norfolk Beaufin.—_B,— 
Apples: 1, Red or Winter Hawthornden; 2 


ay 


Mere de Menage; 3, Small Blenheim; 4, Lady 




















3s. 6d.; 250, 7s. 6d. 





alternate 


Henniker. —— Kirkgate, — Apple Northern 
Greening.——_H, Warren.—Pears: 1, Pitmaston 
Duchess; 2, Belle Julie: 3, Quite rotten. When 
sending fruit for name please read our rules 
as to naming.—G. 4. Freyer—tLooks like 4 
small Gloria Mundi.——Olivia —1, Not recog- 
nised; 2, Small fruit of Cellini——G. Janet-- 
Apple Warner’s King. Lady Hamilton-- 
Apples: 1, Lord Derby: 4, Ribston; 6, Annie 
Elizabeth; 10 and 11, Lemon Pippin: 12, Not 





Trecognised.— W. Crossman —Apple Rymer, 








Name of Pyrus.—Could any reader of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED identify one of _ the 
Pyruses from the following description? Very 
pale-green leaves, at any rate In a young 
state; largish white flowers, I think semi- 
double, but am not quite clear on this point; 
very thickly clustered along the branches, 
which are rather erect in growth. Later on a 
profusion of small, pale-green Apples, about, 
half as large again as those of the Siberian 
Crab._ It was a most attractive little tree, and — 
it was sorry to leave it behind when I came 
here, but I have no recollection of where I got — 
it, and have so far failed to find anyone to 
recognise it from the description.—M, , 
WILLIAMS, Mays Mead, Langford, near Bristol. 





MY 38th ANNUAL 


GHEAP BULB OFFER. 


Carriage Paid, or any 12/6 worth, 10/- cash. 


Hyacinths for bedding, mixed colours, 25, 1s. 6a. 3 100, 
Hyacinths for pots, 50 best sorts, to 


name, separate, monster bulbs, measuring 6 to 7 in. round, 
7s. 6d. ; 25, 35. 9d.; 12, 25.; 6, 1s.: or to colour, your owl 
choice, white, rose, pink, blush, red, scarlet, light blue, 
porcelain, dark b'ue, violet, claret, or yellow, 12, 1s. Gd. 5 25, 
2s. 6d: ; 100, 7s. 6d. ; 250, 15s. Superfine Tulips, double and 
single, 25 varieties, 6 each, 3s. 6d. ; or to colour, named sorts, 
scarlet, rose, white, pink, carmine, buff, red, and yellow, 25, 
Is. ; 100, 2s. 6d. ;. 250, 5s. Tulips, mixed, all kinds, fine bulbs, 
25, 9d.; 100, 1s. 6d. ; 250, 2s. 6d. ; 500, 4s. 6d. 
Narcissus, 25, 9d ; 100, 1s. 6d.; 250, 2s. 6d. _ Single yeliow 
trumpet Daffs. Emperor, 12, 6d. ; 100, 3s. 
6a. ; 100, 3s. Princeps, 25, 6. ; 100, 1s. 94. Tenby, 12, 6d. 5 
100, 2s. 
Double yellow Daffs., 12, 6d. ; 100, 23. 6: l ‘j 
each, separate, 3s. 6d.; mixed, all varieties, 25, 9d.; 100, 
Is. 60.; 250, 2s. 6d.; 500. 4s. 6d. 
Lilies, 12, 1s. 6d. ;°100, 7s. 6d. Pink Amaryllis (Belladonna), 
12, Is. 9d.; 50, 4s. 6d. ; 1 
Searlet Scarborough Lilies, 6, 1s. 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d. 
yellow Crocus, 100, 1s. ; 500, 4s. Snowdrops, 100, 1s, 6d. Blue 
Scillas, 100, 1s. 6d. Spanish Tris, 10 sorts, 25 each, 2s. 6d.; 
mixed, 250, 1s. 6d. ; 1,000, 4s. 6d.  Ixias Cape Gladioli), 109, 
Is. 3 250, 1s. 9d. , 


Karly white 
Sir Watkin, 12, 


White and yellow wba r | ye pom ; 100 7 
.; 12 varieties, 


Beautiful white trumpet 


Candidum, 6, 1s. 6d.; 12, 2s, 6¢ 
Large 


T. B. LOADER, 
18, Worbeck Road, Anerley, S.E. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


‘The Lion’s Tail (Leonotis Leonurus), 
‘hieh I despaired of, has come out brilli- 
itly in the early days of October, warmed 
} the fine days. It is a very distinct and 
‘mdsome plant. I grow it in a cool house 
ow rinter and turn out in June to a warm 
omer. It has bloomed beside the south 
| 

' 





weh and is a very striking plant in 
itumn.—W. 

Symphyandra pendula. — A nice milk- 
hite form of this old herbaceous plant 
‘om the rocky parts of the Caucasus. It 
‘ius branched pendulous stems and large, 
-eam- coloured, bell-like flowers almost 
/dden in the leaves. It is quite hardy 
ad seldom grows more than a foot high. 
; 


is somewhat short-lived, and it is 
“ways advisabie to have young stock to 


Il back on. ' 
Rose Lady Hillingdon.—Always attrac- 
ye, this fine Rose is doubly so during the 
st-shortening days, the second display of 
oom being quite as good as that earlier 
the season. For some time I doubted 
$ value for the open air, but as it came 
aseathed through the winter of 1912-13, 
hich proved fatal to many reputedly 
irdier Roses, no further misgivings on 
iat score are entertained. At present 
Jetober 2nd) Lady Hillingdon is in fine 
orm, and the quantity and intensity of 
jour of the blooms leave little to be de- 
red.—KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Houttuynia cordata.—A quaint-looking 
ant I have not seen for many years. This 
nall genus contains only three species. 
hey are beautiful as well as graceful 
ants, and are the only hardy representa- 
ves of the natural order Piperace. All 
“them are well suited for the bog garden, 
here, in a peaty soil, they have quite a 
opical appearance. The spathe bracts 
‘semble a corolla and consist of four 
‘Yge pure white spreading leaves from the 
ase of the spadix or cone of flowers. 
‘hunberg first found this plant in Japan, 
“owing in great abundance in ditches by 
1e wayside. Irom Sir Frank Crisp.—W. 
Hedychium Gardnerianum in Devon.—Iit 
“ay interest some of your readers to hear 








my experience with  Hedychium 
‘ardnerianum out of doors. I had a 


ant given me twenty years ago, and kept 
for some years in a cool greenhouse. I 
en transferred it to a Vine border, where 
grew well but did not flower. For the 
st six or seven years it has occupied a 
ice in the herbaceous border, avd this 
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year has twenty-one growths, though not 
quite so tall as those in the illustration in 
your issue of September 26th. There were 
three splendid blooms with quite 100 
flowers on each. In some years it has not 
bloomed, and the largest number of 
flowers has been five or six. It is pro- 
tected with bracken in the winter and is 
planted in good, rich loam with full ex- 
posure to the sun.—(Mrs.) MAry SoLTau- 
Symons, Chaddlewood, Plympton, Devon. 
Aponogeton distachyon in Dumfries.— 
It is interesting to know that the Cape 


Hawthorn (Aponogeton distachyon) is 
hardy at Drumlanrig Castle, Dumfries- 


shire, as well as at Edinburgh. At Drum- 
lanrig it occupies a small tank in the lower 
gardens, where it was at one time covered 
every winter to shelter it from the frost. 
For some years, however, Mr. Inglis has 


left it unprotected and it thrives and 
flowers well every season. It is quite a 
weed—though a pretty one—in some 


places, and it is well to be careful in plant- 
ing it so that it may not encroach on other 


aquatics.—S. ARNOTT. 
Physalis Bunyardi.—Less known, ap- 
parently, than P. Franchetti and P. 


Alkekengi, this variety is considerably 
taller than either, and, I think, more effec- 
tive. Approximately 3 feet in height, P. 
Bunyardi is covered from base to tip with 
its ruddy ‘‘lanterns,’? and in the closing 
days of September good-sized clumps are 
very noticeable in the hardy flower 
borders. A rather holding loam seems to 
suit the requirements of this fine Winter 
Cherry, but, like the other members of 
the family, it is liable to be infested by 
red spider. Care should be, therefore, 
taken not to plant it in the near neigh- 
bourhood of plant-ranges or of fruit- 
houses.—KIRK. 

Pentstemon isophylius.—It is hardly 
possible to conceive any member of the 
genus combining greater grace and flower 
beauty than this brilliant Mexican 
species, as seen during recent weeks at 
Kew. As the freely-flowered spikes are 
$2 feet high, a three-year-old bush of 
equal diameter afforded abundant testi- 
mony that it is quite one of the best to 
garden with. There are, of course, much 
larger and bolder-flowered forms in the 
florist’s section, but they do not come into 
competition with the subject of my note. 
In this latter, to flower beauty of a high 
order are added a_ profusion of bloom 
and a neat habit of growth which appeal 
stronely: The species has provided a dis- 
play for weeks—ha’s, indeed, been gay all 
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the summer—and in mid-September was 
still in good condition. The tubularly- 
inclined flowers are reddish-scarlet and 
white-throated, a common-place descrip- 


tion which gives no idea of an elegant 
grace that must be seen to be realised. 


The plant owes not a little of its fine effect 
to its stature.—S. V. S. 

Double-flowered Michaelmas Daisies.— 
I sent you yesterday by post a small box 
containing a few sprays of some of my 


newer Asters. Such small sprays, how- 
ever, give but a poor idea of the plants, 


each 3 feet to 6 feet high, well branched, 
and covered with blooms from the ground. 
The blue of Edith Goodwin has been 
much admired, while the habit of this 
variety is perfect and the plant immune 
from mildew.—PRNEST BALLARD, Zhe Old 


Court, Colwall, Malvern. 
[When Beauty of Colwall, the first 
double-flowered Michaelmas Daisy, was 


first shown by Mr. Ballard it created quite 
a sensation, as up to that time double- 


flowered Michaelmas Daisies were uwun- 
known. Mr. Ballard has now given us 
several other double-flowered sorts of 
various colours. Among those he sends 


us are Glory of Colwall, with large double 
flowers of a pale lavender ; Nancy Ballard, 
in which the colour is rosy-lilac; Rag- 
time, with rosy-lilac buds which fade with 
age; and Cloudy Blue, bearing large 
double pale lilae flowers.—Enp. ] 
Polygonum baidschuanicum.—A 30 fect 
long stretch of this has for weeks past 
been mantling a wall at the back of the 
inixed border in the palace gardens at 
Hampton Court, the full extent of which 
has been eurtained with a wonderful 
array of the cream and pink tresses— 
flowers and seed-pods. The example is so 
ornamental in tle position indicated, and 
covers so much space, that many would 
like to imitate it. Tully exposed, the 
plant is giving of its best, appearing here 
in richer abundance than in other posi- 
tions, where shade seems to hamper pro- 
gress. That being so, one wonders how 
much of the exceptional success is due to 
the position, to the wall, its warmth, and 
the like. The species, naturally endowed 
with_a free and profuse flowering, is 
among the best for taking care of itself in 
the branches of old or decrepit trees, but 
in no instance have I seen such mantling 
effects as that now recorded. Happily, 
similar conditions are frequent in gar- 
dens, and less worthy, less beautiful sub- 
jects too frequently, unfortunately, oecupy 
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Lonicera Maacki. — Attention has been | 


directed on several occasions to the value 
of this bush Honeysuckle as a late 
spring-flowering shrub, its -vhite, sweet- 
scented blossoms being borne in profusion 
during May. At the present time the 
branches are covered with small, bright- 
red fruits. L. Maacki is a Chinese plant 
and has been in cultivation for a con- 
siderable time, although it is only since 
a particularly free-flowering form was 
introduced, fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
that it has become popular. It should be 
planted in a sunny position in good, loamy 
soil, and be allowed to grow practically 
unpruned except that a little thinning 
may be necessary at long intervals.—D. 


Azaleas from Belgium.—It was thought 
by some people there would be some difti- 
culty in getting the plants delivered in 
consequence of the Germans over-running 
that country in the neighbourhood of 
Ghent and Brussels, but we have just re- 
ceived a notice that our order will be de- 
livered this week, which is about the 
usual time. They should be potted as soon 
as they arrive. The pots must be clean 
and of a suitable size. We usually place 
the largest in 6-inch pots, which are 
termed 82’s, and the smaller plants in 48’s, 
which are 5 inches in diameter. Good 
peat with a dash of leaf-mould and enough 
sand to keep the soil open and sweet 
should be used. Pot firmly and start in a 
cool, shady house. Give plenty of air and 
water when necessary, and sprinkle the 
foliage every fine day. The plants will be 
stood in a cool house under Tomatoes, and 
when Tomatoes are cleared out they will 
have plenty of light and warmth.—W. H. 


Senecio Clivorum.—One has to live and 
learn. This fine plant, on its first appear- 
ing, was strongly recommended for wet 
soils and waterside gardening generally, 
the experience of not a few after growing 
it in such being an immoderate leaf- 
growth and a by no means proportionate 
flowering. The species is sometimes re- 
commended for the border without any 
qualification, and in the majority: of in- 
stances it is much too coarse. This year, 
while its leaf-growth, by reason of the 
prevailing dryness, has in a measure been 
subdued, the finest display I have seen of 
it was in a light, well-drained soil, which, 
perforce, had to be watered occasionally. 
So rich has been the colour of the orange 
flower-heads that it would appear that 
moisture—that of the waterside or places 
akin—has in the past, in some measure at 
least, been at the expense of a good flower- 
ing. Hence, if a finer flowering can be 
secured gardeners will not mind a more 
modified leaf-growth by way of obtaining 
it. In whichever way it is grown this 
handsome subject should be in full sun- 
light if all the brillianey of its rich orange 
flower-heads is to be revealed.—H. H. J. 

Pentstemon Hartwegi albus. — Some 
years ago I remember being asked in re- 
ference to the florists’ section of these 
flowers, whether I had ever seen “ a good 
white,’? and I answered, “ No, I am not 
very anxious to do so unless it is quite 
pure and good.’ Such, I realised, would 
be valuable for the contrast it would 
afford to others of rich colouring. So far 
as I know no such variety has yet been 
raised, though there are some which, con- 
taining a goodly proportion of white, are 
useful for variety. In the above-named, 
however, we have a white-flowered variety 
of a most useful character, and whose 
merits will, perhaps, be more readily re- 
cognised by referring it to a white New- 
bury Gem, by which name it is also 
known. Of the hardier. freer-flowering 
members of the race the “Gem” class 
leads the Way, and the above is suff- 











ciently pure to render it valuable to the 
gardener. Their perennial inclination, 
too, is of importance, and, seeing that 
they break freely from the base even in 
those rare instances where the bush 
growth has been killed by severe frost, 
the gardener should utilise them accord- 
ingly. For the amateur with a small gar- 
den or for front groups in beds or borders 
these ‘‘Gem”’ varieties, which rarely ex- 
ceed 2 feet in height, are very desirable.— 
1D) & Bae fe 

The Honey Locust (Gleditschia 
canthos).—Although the flowers of this 
tree are rather inconspicuous and not 
easily detected amongst the foliage, it is 
well worth planting, for. its delicately- 
divided leaves are, perhaps, the most 
elegant of those of all hardy trees, or are 
only approached in beauty by those of 
other species of the same genus. A native 
of the eastern United States, it there 
forms a large tree of timber size, and in 
this country it grows 40 feet to 50 feet 
high with a well-developed trunk. The 
compound leaves are divided into numer- 
ous tiny leaflets which are bright green in 
colour. As previously stated, the greenish- 
brown flowers are inconspicuous, but in 
warm summers they are succeeded by 
curious, flat seed-pods which are 14 inches 
long and 11 inches wide, green when 
young and brown when ripe. The pods 
are very thin and sometimes curiously 
twisted. The .seeds are few in number 
and sometimes badly matured. Planted 
in light, well-drained, loamy soil it makes 
satisfactory progress, but it should be pro- 
vided with a sunny position. It has one 
drawback as a lawn tree, that being the 
spiny nature of the branches, but in other 
respects it is well fitted for the purpose. 
In addition to the dainty character of the 
leaves during summer it is also a very 
beautiful. object in autumn, for at that 
beriod the leaves change to a beautiful 
golden hue before they fall.—D, 


tria- 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMs. 


—_ 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS UNDER 
GLASS. 
WitH frosts more or less severe it is time 
all plants were under cover. That. for 
very late-blooming varieties may be of a 
temporary character, but any that have 
the flowers showing colour should be 
where artificiah heat may be afforded if 
the weather becomes cold and damp. It 
will, I think, always be found that 
Chrysanthemums, when grown outside in 
pots, require somewhat careful handling 
the moment the plants are put into the 
greenhouse. For a few days, at least, 
they seem to resent the change, and, 
during that’ time, are especially liable to 
be affected, to their detriment, if we are 
free with water. It is well, therefore, to 
be quite sure the soil is on the dry side he- 
fore water is given. Of course, it would 
be unwise to allow the leaves to flag. As 
soon as the plants are used to their new 
surroundings watering may go on as 
usual. A general rule among many culti- 
vators is a féar of the roots becoming dry, 
and, consequently, they are usually kept 
in a soddened state. This is‘a sure pre- 
lude to ‘“‘damping’”’ of the blossoms. In 
dull, or maybe foggy, weather water is 
seldom necessary. Big show blooms, as 
they are termed, require more Inanage- 
ment than do what may be called ordinary 
flowers, because of the comparatively 
longer time they take to open. It may be 
weeks from the time the florets first show 
colour to the full development, and. all this 
time we must try our utmost to prevent 
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any decay. Providing air is one item. 

first the doors as well as every availa 
ventilator should be kept open, but la 
anything in the nature of cold drangi 
will surely damage the blossom. MM; 
care, therefore, is desirable in the amor 
of air that goes through the bottom 
side openings than from the top, and 
latter should never be entirely closed, 
is exceedingly difficult to give prec 
tules as to necessary airing. This my 
be guided by the weather. 

Damping is troublesome in most seasv) 
and in various ways we must try to p 
vent it. Shade, more especially in rega 
to dark-coloured sorts, is ‘advisable duri 
the hottest part of the day. I have a) 
known growers who make a point of pli 
ing straw among the pots to preye 
moisture rising. This, perhaps, is t 
more important when the pots are sto 
on earth, and, of course, is not requir. 
where the same are on staging. An ear 
bottom, by the way, is advantageous i 
asmuch as the flowers benefit DYse 
plants rooting through the pots. Dee 
ing leaves should be removed; the 
usually bring insect pests in their trai 
Dxcepting mildew, which is reduced to 
minimum if the attention named be pa 
to air-giving and watering, there shou 
be no disease to worry, but one can g¢ 
dom go through the flowering period wit 
out varying attacks of green Ay. a 
better way to prevent such is to fumiga 
any glass structure in which the plan 
are placed with the preparation known : 
XL All. Do this quite early, before tl 
blooms have made much headwa 
although in extreme cases I have know 
it used with safety when the flowers we: 
well advanced. 

TVire-heat applied to opening Chry 
anthemum flowers may easily be mi 
managed, the general fault being that 
is overdone. An excellent temperature i 
dull weather is near 55 degs. ~ This} ( 
course, is raised without the aid of fire 
in sunny weather. In dull times wan 
the pipes to keep the surroundings dry 
and also at night to ward off frost 4 
anyrate. A high temperature tends to soft 
badly-coloured flowers, besides bein 
favourable to the spread of unwelcome ir 
sects. As cold nights are mostly followe 
by sunny mornings be sure that air ij 
given early, so that the blossoms are fre 
from condensed moisture before sunshin 
reaches them. An unusual item in eon 
nection with the Chrysanthemum this yea 
is the number of Societies, including tl» 
National, cancelling their shows owing t 
the war. “The National, however, wil 
have the same number of mneetings as il 
other times to deal-with the new varieties 
so that that portion of the programn 
will not suffer. Many an amateur growe: 
will be disappointed in not being able t 
let the public see the results of a year’: 
work. ‘To such, money prizes are only ; 
side issue, therefore it would seem thi 
some shows, at least, have been stoppec 
unnecessarily, a 











NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Border Chrysanthemums. — These now 
require frequently looking to, as thy 
branches, if not Supported and tied t¢ 
Stakes, quickly break down in windy 
Weather. Dead leaves on the lower part of 
the stems need removing, as these look 
unsightly and mar the effect when the 
plants are in bloom. Until rain falls in 
Sufficient ~quantity te reach the raots 
watering will still have to be done. Out- 
door Chrysanthemums have not done +a 
well for several years past as they have 
this year, and there is every promise of 


their making a prilliant autumnal display 
shortly. - ‘t 





flowering D. Hookeri, 


the first year after pls inting. 
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| DESFONTAINEA HOOKERI. 
| 


hor years I was afraid to plant the 
esfontainea, thinking my garden was 
oo far from the sea, and so I lost 
it good deal of time. But, en- 


} 


" 
i 


louraged by Mr. 


Gerald Loder and Mr. 


Wessel, I began to plant it, and this year, 








not cut back by severe frost in winter. It is 
better to cut it hard back immediately after 
flowering, as treated thus it blooms more 
freely and can be had dwarfer and of a better 
shape. The rich carmine-purple flowers are 
borne from July to August. It can be raised 
from seeds or cuttings, and appears to like a 
rather dryish soil.—sS. A. D. 


AUTUMN FOLIAGH. 
THE brilliant colours assumed in autumn 
| by the leaves of many trees and shrubs 


Desfontainea Hookert. 


T had the pleasure of 
which is said to be a 
distinct form and a free bloomer, but I do 
not know enough about it yet to say 
exactly what the differences are from a 
garden point of view. It flowered prettily 
W. 


French Honeysuckle (Hedysarum multi- 
jJugum).—Nominally 3 feet high, this is con- 
siderably taller if left to grow naturally and 


in a short time, 








are responsible for such glorious land- 
scape effects that the grouping of various 
subjects is often considered more from 
that point of view than from any other. 
Even though the colouring of the foliage 
is so bright, it is said to fall short of the 
autumn beauty of leafage in some other 
countries, notably the United States, and 
| trees which possess a great reputation in 
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their native countries are sometimes very 
ordinary when grown here What pre- 
cisely governs autumn colouring is not 
very clear. It is generally supposed that 
sun is the deciding factor, but that alone 
is not the cause, as it often happens that 
autumn colour is less effective after a 
very hot and dry summer than after a 
wet or fairly wet summer. To enable the 
leaves to colour well it appears to be 
essential that they should be thoroughly 
healthy and well nurtured in August, for 
leaves that have become weak and flabby 


through. drought are rarely effective. 
Then a sunny or moderately sunny 


autumn appears necessary to ensure the 
best results, for the colouring is never so 
effective as when seen in strong sunlight. 
Thus it appears likely that brilliantly- 
coloured foliage may be confidently ex- 
pected in a sunny autumn following a 
summer when the rainfall has been heavy 
enough to keep the soil moderately moist 
about the roots of trees and shrubs. 
American trees often colour finely in 
this country. The Hickories, for instance, 
assume a lovely golden hue. The leaves 
of Carya tomentosa, C. alba, and C. 
suleata are specially worthy of note at 
this season, the first-named being, per- 
haps, the best of all golden-leaved trees 
at this time. The American Oaks, again, 
are also attractive. The leaves of Quercus 
rubra turn red and brown, those of Q. 
marilandica taking on various shades of 
red and bronze, while those of Q. palustris 
and Q. velutina turn reddish-brown. The 
leaves of the hybrid Q. Leeana are often 
a vivid red, but all have to give way in 


general beauty to Q. coccinea, whose 
leaves turn to a rich red. The Tupelo 
Gum (Nyssa aquatica) is one of the 


choicest of all coloured foliaged trees in 
autumn, for its leaves are bright red or 


searlet in colour and are effective for 
several weeks. 
Amongst American Maples _ several 


species are very conspicuous. The leaves 
of some forms of Acer rubrum change to 
bright red, those of A. dasyecarpum and 
A. .saccharum are red and gold. ‘The 
foliage of A. circinatum is of a somewhat 
similar colour, whilst the large-leaved 

macrophyllum turns yellow in October 
Taxodium distichum strikes a_ distinct 
note by reason of its rich brown leaves, 
the colouring, aided by the erect, fastigiate 
habit of young specimens, making this 
tree very conspicuous amongst its neigh- 
bours. The June-berry (Amelanchier 
canadensis) is charming in red, scarlet, 
orange, and bronze, but all trees do not 
colour alike. Another very beautiful 
American tree is found in Liquidambar 
styraciflua, for its Maple-like leaves are 
resplendent in gold, red, bronze, and 
scarlet. A distinct change is made by the 
yellow of the Tulip-tree (Liriodendron 
tulipifera), whilst the leaves of the 
Catalpas also die off in various shades of 
yellow. Several of the Cratzguses show a 
bewildering number of shades of yellow, 
red, bronze, and scarlet, the general effect 
being aided by the showy fruits. Par- 
ticularly noticeable are the various forms 
of C. Crus-galli, C. prunifolia, C. coccinea, 
C. mollis, and C. punctata. American 
trees, however, are not alone in the pro- 
duction of rich autumnal colouring, for 
we have such charming golden-leaved sub- 


jects as Pseudo-Larix Kaempferi and 
Gingkgo biloba, the Zelkovas, Japanese 
Maples, the Larches, the common Elm, 


and other trees. The rich brown of the 
Beech is also very effective in autumn. 
Amongst the more strictly shrubby 
plants the Guelder’ Rose (Viburnum 
Opulus) often turns to a deep red. 
Berberis Thunbergi and B. yunnanensis 
are two very showy Barberries, whilst the 
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leaves of B. concinna and B. vulgaris also 
change from green to scarlet and gold. 
Fothergilla major takes on a pretty golden 
hue, and Ribes aureum is conspicuous by 
reason of its dark red leayes. Several of 
the wild Roses have yellow leaves in 
autumn. Cotoneaster horizontalis is red 
and gold. The Rhuses are very attractive, 
particularly R. cotinoides, the purple- 
leaved form of R, Cotinus, R. typhina, 
and R. trichocarpa. R. cotinoides colours 
best when growing in poor soil, the shades 
of red and gold being very beautiful. 
Hardy Azaleas are a host in themselves, 
the leaves being of many shades of red. 
Euonymus alatus produces scarlet leaves, 
Corylus americana turns red, and numer- 
ous kinds of Vines are conspicuous in red 
and bronze. Of the Vines Y. inconstans, 
V. Engelmanni, and VY. Coignetie are 
three of the most showy. but when planted 
against a wall V. Henryana is also very 
beautiful. 

These are but a few of the many beauti- 
fully coloured foliage plants which are to 
be seen at the present time, but they are 
sufficient to direct attention to a charming 
feature of the autumn garden. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Holly seedlings failing.—Last spring I set 
some variegated Holly berries. The seedlings 
grew about 1 inch high, both shoot and leaf 
were of a creamy-white, and then all died off. 
Those that grew in the open died off also. 
What was the cause ?—ANOoNn. 


[The cause of your 
Hollies dying is the total absence of 
chlorophyll, the green eolouring of the 
leaf, without a certain amount of which 
it is impossible for any plant to live. A 
plant of variegated Holly will often throw 
out self-yellow shoots, but they are sure 
to die in time. Seed saved from varie- 
gated plants of all kinds will often pro- 
duce young seedlings quite yellow in 
colour, but they invariably die as yours 
have done. ] 

Magnolia _ salicifolia. — When choice 
shrubs or small trees are being selected 
for autumn planting, this early-flowering 
Magnolia should be remembered, for it is 
an exceedingly beautiful plant when 
clothed with its glistening white, star-like 
flowers in April. Moreover, it is of free 
srowth and quickly forms a handsome 
specimen. It has not been grown in this 
country for many years, and was unknown 
in our gardens before the present century, 
but there are already specimens which ex- 
ceed 12 feet in height. -A native of Japan, 
it is recognised among other species by 
its narrow leaves, which are bright green 
above with a glaucous reverse 2 inches to 
5 inches long and 3 inch to 1? inches wide. 
The flowers appear on the leafless branches 
and are made up of six petals, each one 
of which is about 2 inches long and 2 inch 
wide. ‘They remind one somewhat of the 
flowers of M. stellata, though with a 
smaller number of petals. When fully ex- 
panded they are slightly cup-shaped, 
vy Inches to 4 inches in diameter and 
fragrant. The plant should be given a 
sheltered position in Warm, well-drained, 
loamy soil, to which leaf-mould or peat 
has been added. The need for shelter is 
emphasised on account of the blossoms be- 
ing liable to injury from cold winds or 
severe night frosts in spring, otherwise 
the plant appears to be quite hardy, or, 
at any rate, as hardy as M. stellata. 
Plants are usually imported from Japan, 
though it is probable that seeds might be 
procured from a Japanese seedsman, the 
plants raised therefrom being preferable 
to those raised by grafting.—D. 

Magnolia grandiflora var. gloriosa,— 
Several forms of Magnolia grandiflora 
have been selected for varietal names, and 
most of them exhibit sufficiently distinct 
characters to be easily recognised. Such 





young seedling 
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is the case with the variety gloriosa, for 
its broadly-oval leaves alone stamp it as 
being distinct from the type, while its 
flowers are decidedly the most beautiful 
of the cultivated forms. Its largest leaves 
are about § inches long and 44 inches wide, 
while all are of a peculiarly rich colour 
and of thick texture. When quite young 
the under-surface is covered with reddish- 
brown, felty hairs, but this pubescence 
falls away as the leaves develop, and those 
which are fully grown show almost a clear 
under-side. The flowers are cup-shaped 
With massive white petals, an expanded 
blossom being about 9 inches in diameter 
and 8 inches to 4 inches deep. Unfor- 
tunately, the variety is not very common, 
and is somewhat hard to procure, owing 
to its being difficult to propagate; where, 
however, it does exist it is well worth 
looking after. Quite as hardy as the 
type, it may be grown in the open ground 
in the south of England and against a wall 
in many other parts. Light and warm 
loamy soil to which a little peat has been 
added forms the best rooting medium, but 
once planted care must be taken to avoid 
root disturbance, for all the forms of M. 
grandiflora are easily injured by disturb- 
ing the roots.—D. 


The common Myrtle (Myrtus communis). 
—Although the Myrtle is frequently repre- 
sented, even in small gardens, it is usually 
found as a more or less starved pot plant, 
whereas it is hardy enough in the milder 
countries and may be grown against a 
wall in many other places. . When planted 


out, the more generous treatment results | 


in luxuriant growth and better foliage, 
while the plants also flower more freely. 
The white flowers appear towards the end 
of summer and have a charming effect 
against their dark background. During a 
sunny autumn the fruits ripen freely. 
There are several yarieties also available 
for garden culture, perhaps the _ best 
marked one being tarentina, which is dis- 
tinct by reason of its dense habit and 
small leaves. It also blooms freely and 
fruits rather better than the type. The 
colour of the fruits is, however, white or 
bluish-white. Cuttings root fairly readily 
in June and July, either inserted in pots 
of sandy soil in a close frame or placed in 
a shady and moist border out of doors.— 
W. 

The Parsley-leaved Bramble. —Few of 
the American Brambles are really reliable 
when cultivated; at least; such is my ex- 
perience. In a great measure the useful 
Loganberry has pushed most of them 
aside, but the one noted above, known as 
tubus laciniatus or Parsley-leaved, is 
really excellent, and, in addition, it gives 
large, well‘flavoured fruit. This makes a 
delicious preserve and is certainly well 
worth growing. It is at home in any 
garden where room can be found, and it 
does remarkably well on an out-building, 
high fence, or as a screen where the light 
is not obstructed. It bears freely if the 
oldest growths are occasionally thinned 
out. In the autumn the foliage is beauti- 
ful; indeed, if only grown as an orna- 
mental climber where room can be given 
it, the plant is very handsome.—K. 


Cornus alba Spathi.—If in large degree 
all variegated plants are but to some the 
residue of a diseased or decrepit system, 
certain of them by their showiness are wel- 
come because of their bright-coloured 
effects in gardens where green-leaved 
shrubs are numerous. This Cornus is, 
perhaps, one in which a sufficiency of green 
colouring matter still remains to render it 
not only tolerable, but even effective when 
grouped with a freehand. ‘Amid the green 
of the shrubbery the plant has been very 
telling this year, and, despite the heat, has 
shown no tendency to burn.—E. H. J. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


——— 


COLLARETTE DAHLIAS, 
[Z'othe Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 

Srr,—The note by ‘8. in Garpryy 
ILLUSTRATED for October ord, p, 642, ¢ 
Collarette Dahlias hag apparently bee 
penned by some one who has but litt 
knowledge of this type of flower. T) 
faults attributed to the Collarette Dahli: 
by your correspondent are those of tl 
sorts raised on the Continent, and up-t 
date specialists in the Dahlia have di, 
carded foreign varieties as useless fc 
decoration. One or two foreign sort 
have been retained, and Antwerpia ma 
be accepted as an example of a desirab] 
type of Continental Collarette Dahlis 
There are few foreign sorts, howevye1 
that are so fine as Antwerpia. It is evi 
dent that Continental raisers have pais 
but little attention to the habit of th 
plants of their new varieties, and free 
flowering qualities do not seem to conce)? 
them. The above points, common t 
Continental Collarette Dahlias, are quit 
sufficient to render them unpopular. The 
demand for this flower was owing to the 
exhibition of varieties almost wholly o 
British origin. The new sorts now il 
commerce do not possess the faults allege; 
by your correspondent. Take two ex 
amples. Tuskar and Skerryvore,  twe 
sorts of British origin, are most desirable 
kinds in every particular. They are one 
mass of blossom till frost cuts down the 
plants, they are dwarf in habit, the flowers 
have bold, stiff stems, and the foliage is 
completely hidden by flowers. 

The remark that ‘ Yet in private gar- 
dens one visits it is quite usual to find 
that the growth of the Collarette Dahilias 
will not be continued after having once 
been tried’ is contrary to fact where 
home-raised Dahlias are in question, and 
such eriticism ean only refer to the rank, 
coarse growth of the foreign sorts. With 
So many fine home-raised varieties it is n 
pity that nurserymen must go abroad for 
varieties that fully justify your corre- 
spondent’s criticism. I ask S$.” to try 
a few of the new British sorts, and he 
will, I think, change his opinion. No 
plants can beat these new kinds for 
prodigality of blossom, while the habit 
and character of the plants are perfect. 
With those who have tried them their 
popularity is assured. 

GEORGE M. Taytor. 

Mid-Lothian. 

ee eee 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS, 


ASTER DIFFUSUS HORIZONTALIS.—We haye 
far too many Starworts, and it is impos- 
Sible to choose from the number which 
seem to be introduced every year... A 
friend once gave me a little piece of this 
Starwort, and I have ever since been 
grateful for the gift. It has very small 
flowers of white and red. It is a very late 
bloomer, but stands the frost very well, 
and I have had it in bloom up till Christ- 
mas in a mild season. The flowers are 
only about the size of those of Aster 
ericoides and others of that class. It is 
very dainty, and, while an old plant, 
should not be forgotten. 

THE NerAporiran Sowspreap.—I do not 


wonder at the admiration which some 
writers express for Cyclamen  nea- 
politanum. I have both a red and a white 
variety. I can hardly imagine anything 


prettier in the way of dwarf plants at this 
season than these Cyclamen flowers. 


‘When the blooms have withered and are 


7 


forming the seeds, which curl up’ so 
quaintly close to the ground by means of 
their stalks, the leayes, exquisitely 


- 
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ive me almost as much pleasure. I fol- 
lowed the advice given me and planted 
‘this Cyclamen in a half-shaded place in 
Noam, leaf-soil, and old broken mortar. 

% LINARIA PALLIDA.—I saw in a catalogue 
‘the other day that this was highly praised, 
‘put the significant remark was added to 
‘the description: ‘‘ Wants room.’’ This it 
‘certainly does, and I have been lamenting 
‘the day when I planted it in a rockery 
near some choicer plants. It is a great 
‘jand-grabber, and once planted in the rock 
garden and established it sends its under- 
ground runners under and through among 
the stones, and comes up among other 
to be 





‘plants which are too precious 


‘smothered up by this Toadflax. 


|, COoLCHICUM 


ciLicicumM,— While I am 
pleased with this, I advise my fellow 
amateurs that they need not buy it unless 
they want a collection rather than a selec- 


arked with white on a green ground, will| I am revelling in the pleasure afforded me 


by these big flowers, which are so fine in 
colour as almost—though not quite—to 
justify the name of the ‘‘ Blue’’ Crocus. I 
can hardly call it blue, though the points 
are bluer when they first appear than the 
full-sized flowers are. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


ROSCOEAS. 

INTEREST anew has been aroused in this 
somewhat remarkable genus by the dis- 
covery by Mr. Forrest during recent years 
of R. cautlioides (see illustration) in 
China. Prior to that time it was con- 
sidered that the genus was confined to the 
Himalayas, R. purpurea being the only 
one known. 

Those who visited the Chelsea shows 
during the past two years will not have 
failed to note goodly, groups of one or 
more of the newcomers in the collection 


| 





| petal caleulated to endure. 


| 


| 
| 
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profuse flowering. It is the soft, pleasing 
yellow colour that attracts attention, 
apart from which there is a texture of 
In fine, it is 
an important addition to hardy plants, 
and, by reason of a rare distinctive 


| beauty, an acquisition also. 








The other known species are R. pur- 
purea and R. alpina, a_ richly-coloured 
variety I have not yet seen. Of the 


| former R. p. sikkimensis is distinct, while 


R. p. Bee’s Variety, of rich wine-purple 
hue and of exceptional boldness, is hand- 
some in the extreme. HK). H. JENKINS. 

At first some misgiving as to its 
vigour was felt, but Roscoea cautlioides is 
quite hardy at Glasnevin, having passed 
through the last two winters out of doors 
without protection quite uninjured. It.is 
altogether different from anything else in 
the rock garden, the flowers being of the 
same appearance as those of a Canna, to 














Roscoea cautliotdes. 


tion of autumn-flowering bulbous plants. ; from Messrs. Bees, through whose enter- 


It is a large-flowered Meadow Saffron, 


and of a slightly different shade from that 


of the fine one sold as Colchicum 
autumnale majus, but it is not specially 


distinct from such large-flowered Meadow 


Saffrons as. the one just named or some of 
the yarieties of Colchicum speciosum 
which I have been looking at in the garden 
of a neighbour who goes in largely for 
autumn bulbs. I would call the colour a 
kind of purplish-rose with a white base. 
Crocus sprctiosus.—A few days ago I 
saw some blue points peering through the 
surface of the soil in a sunny border, and 
found that this was the first appearance of 
my plants of Crocus speciosus. I was quite 
pleased to see these, as I knew 
points were the sign that very shortly I 
Should be in the full enjoyment of the 
delightful flowers of this plant—one of our 
autumn gems. And‘so it proved, for now 


these | 


| prise the plants have been introduced to 
| cultivation. An important item is that 
present experiences point to their being 
quite hardy, the only precaution necessary 
being that their fleshy, almost tuberous 
roots require to be planted 5 inches or 
6 inches below the surface. The plants 
are of a vigorous nature for their stature 
(9 inches or 12 inches high), and succeed 
quite well in deep, well-drained sandy 
loam, or this with a third part of peat or 
leaf-soil. The flowering period is early 
summer. 

R. cauTiioipes.—This is, perhaps, the 
finest of them all. Of the general charac- 
ter of the flowers and habit of growth the 


accompanying illustration furnishes an 
excellent idea, and when it is stated 
that in the established examples as 
many as a dozen flowers terminate the 





| stems some idea also may be formed of its 





From a photograph of a group shown by Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Liverpool. 


which, indeed, the plant is related. The 
flowers, which are of a pleasing shade of 
light yellow, are produced at the apex of 
stout stems, about a foot high; each stem 
carries about six flowers which open in 
succession. The plant at Glasnevin is 
growing in a rather peaty soil in a partly 
shaded position STEPHEN Rose, in Lrish 
Gardening. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Dahlias not flowering.—This season my 
Dahlias flowered badly. The ground’ was 
deeply dug and manured in layers. They were 
wintered in a house and covered with very fine 
coal-ashes. They grew all right, but did not 
flower.—C. M. F. 

{From what you say we assume that you 
planted out the old roots, which, when 
replanted,' make very strong wood and 
leat growth, and produce but few flowers, 





also doing so quite late.- All Dahlia 
growers plant out those raised from 


cuttings taken off roots started early in 
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the spring in a warm greenhouse, potting 
these on when rooted, and planting out 
when hardened off. ‘These always make 
the best flowering plants.] 

New lawns from seeds.—Assuming that 
the land has been prepared and is in gsuit- 
able condition, September is a suitable 
month for sowing the seeds. It is an ad- 
vantage when the preparation is completed 
early enough to permit the germination 
of weed seeds to take place before the 
Grass seeds are sown, as the necessary 
surface stirrings will destroy them. This 
is very important. The surface should be 
made firm so that the surface may retain 
its proper level when the Grass seeds 
grow. In procuring seeds perhaps the 
best course to adopt is to place the matter 
before some reliable seed firm, giving the 
size of the lawn and the character of the 
soil. To ensure a good lawn the seeds 
must be sown thickly; 4 bushels per acre 
is the usual quantity, but in some cases 
this quantity may be-exceeded with ad- 
vantage, as the birds will take toll. 
Festuca ovina and Poa pratensis angusti- 
folia in mixture make a good lawn. A 
light covering of old manure is useful 
lightly rolled down.—FE. H. 

Spring bedding.—It is early enough yet 
to think of the bulk of spring bedding, but 
a long border of Stocks and Asters having 
become rather weather-beaten and shabby, 
they have, during the week, been cleared 
off, the bed lightly manured, dug over, 
and planted with Wallflowers. <A trial is 
being given to a collection of double varie- 
ties, and about fifty plants of each sort 
have been put out, which should give’a 
fairly good indication of their value. The 
size and sturdiness of these Wallflower 
plants, from a nursery bed, once more con- 
firm me in a theory I have always held, 
that the second week in June is quite early 
enough to sow Wallflowers for general 
purposes or for spring flowering.—K. 

Gypsophila acutifolia.—This closely re- 
sembles the popular G. paniculata, but 
has rather larger flowers, while they are 
also tinged with pink. It flowers as 
freely, and, being later than G. panicu- 
lata, those who use the Gypsophila for 
cutting would find it valuable. It is 
taller than G. paniculata and has stouter 
foliage. I saw a good mass of it in a 
nursery the other day, but have had it in 
my own garden for some years.—S. 
ARNOTT. 


Ox-eye Daisies (Chrysanthemum maximum). 
—It is often noticed that the simplest 
flowers produce the most pleasing effect when 
used for table decoration, and of no blossoms 
is this so true as those which most people 
know as Ox-eye Daisies. Those who grow 
hardy plants realise their worth for cutting, 
and a garden cannot be considered complete 
if one or more clumps are not included. Some 
plants in my own garden of Mrs. Charles 
Lowthian Bell have been exceptionally beau- 
tiful this season, yielding many blooms of 
great size and of the purest white. The wet we 
have had has suited them to perfection, and 
there has been no dearth of flowers. Other 
Varieties noted for their beauty are King 
Edward VII. and Wm. Robinson, with fim- 
briated blossoms, making it a desirable ad. 
junct to any table. It is best to divide them 
every two years as they grow very fast, and 
the finest blossoms are often produced on little 
clumps. The Ox-eye Daisies delight in a deep, 
well-manured soil, this serving them well 
should the season prove dry. They love 
abundance of moisture. For town gardens 
they are excellent.—L3EAuuRsr. 


Artemisia lactiflora.—This is rather a 
showy plant. Dwarfer than is usual during 
the present season, this Artemisia, has barely 
attained the height of 2 feet, but, despite this 
drawback, the white panicles of bloom are not 
without a certain value in the mixed hardy- 
plant border. Resembling to some extent 
Several of the Spirzas, A. lactiflora is of the 
easiest culture, and is readily increased by 
division.—KiIrk. 

The climbing Monkshood.—Aconitum volu- 
bile is a distinct plant, the climbing habit 
rendering it very suitable for the trellises and 
low poles. It grows from 4 feet to some 6 feet 
high, and bears blue flowers. It should have a 
rich soil to enable it to grow with the luxuri- 
Bnee which is desirable with climbing plants. 


< 














GARDEN FOOD. 


PEAR MME. TREYVE. 

I am enjoying this noble Pear, and won- 
dering why nurserymen catalogue and 
people grow poor Pears. Mme. Treyve 
was raised by a French nurseryman who 
sowed some pips of the good Pears of his 
day. On their fruiting he found this fine 
Pear among them. He ealled it after his 
dead wife—Souvenir de Mme. Treyve. 
When a nurseryman calls anything after 
his wife it is usually a thing worth trying. 
The French Pomological Society estimated 
the fruit at its true value and shortened 
the name. 

Even trustworthy houses are not free 
from this mistake of recommending poor 
Pears. In some cases I find stewing 
Pears are recommended one after the 
other. But no garden should have more 
than one or two such trees. Pears of poor 
quality occupy a lot of space, and give the 
growers nothing but disappointment. 
Many people having gardens do not benefit 
as they ought from the cost and care in 
growing them. I see one important house 
says that no garden should be without the 
Pear Pitmaston Duchess. If I had it I 
would throw it on the rubbish-heap at 
once. These are not worth growing :— 
Beurré Rance, Catillac, Conseiller de la 
Cour, Durondeau, Glout Morceau, Pit- 
maston Duchess, Belle Angevine, Verulam, 
and Winter Orange. W. 





RED CABBAGE AND ITS USE. 
PLENTIFUL now, its use deserves a 
thought. The idea that it is only good 
for pickling is wholly wrong. It is for 
some dishes better and more tasty than 
the ordinary green Cabbage; stewed or 
braised to go with game excellent. The 
following are a few recipes which may 
help, and once its merits are recognised 
various ways of using will occur to the 
good cook :— 

STEWED RED CapBBace.—Pour boiling 
water through it three times and drain 
thoroughly. Fry a chopped Onion in 
butter or dripping, add the drained Cab- 
bage, and enough cold water to cover. 
Add two Bay-leaves and a pinch of salt, 
and boil until tender.. Take out the Bay- 
leaves, season to taste, and thicken with a 
teaspoonful or more of flour rubbed 
smooth with a little cold water. 


ANOTHER WAY.—Clean a Red Cabbage 
and trim off all tough parts. Peel and slice 
a large Onion and fry it in butter, season- 
ing with salt and pepper. Adda cupful or 
more of stock or gravy and the Cabbage. 
Pour half a cupful of vinegar over the 
Cabbage, cover tightly, and cook slowly 
for an hour or more, stirring occasionally. 
Serve very hot. 

RED CABBAGE A L’ALLEMANDE.—Trim a 
Red Cabbage and soak in cold water for 
an hour. Drain and shred, removing the 
core. IT'ry a small Onion soft in butter, 
add the Cabbage, with salt and pepper to 
season, cover and cook very slowly until 
the Cabbage is tender. Cook rapidly for 
fifteen minutes, stirring constantly. 

RED CABBAGE A LA BABETTE. — Slice a 
Red Cabbage very fine, sprinkle with salt, 
and add a peeled and sliced sour Apple. 
Stew slowly in a tablespoonful of drip- 
ping, a chopped Onion, and enaugh hot 
water to keep from burning. When tender, 
season with vinegar, powdered cloves, 
brown sugar, and cinnamon. 

RED CABBAGE A LA FLAMANDE, — Trim 
and quarter a Red Cabbage. Scald, drain, 
and chop fine. Simmer for an hour in a 


covered saucepan with a tablespoonful of 
butter, a chopped Onion, a Bay-leaf, two 
cloves, salt, and a small piece of Chili 
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pepper. Stir occasionally, take out th 
Bay-leaf, add a tablespoonful of butter 
and serve. 

RED CABBAGE A LA HOLLANDAISE,— 
Trim and shred a Red Cabbage and sou} 
it in cold water for an hour. Parboil fo: 
five minutes, then drain. Fry a smal 
chopped Onion soft in butter, add the Cab: 
bage and four tart Apples, peeled, cored 
and chopped. Season with salt and peppel 
and cook uncovered for thirty minutes 
stirring occasionally. Add half a cupfu 
of cream, reheat, and serve. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Good early Pears. —'These have always 
interested me from the days I gathered 
the small green Pear seen yet in farmers? 
gardens, and known as the Green Chisel. 
Some disappoint me from their rapid 
decay, like the Jargonelle, and others 
from their flavour, like William’s, which 
I cannot eat. In early September days [ 
am delighted with Triomphe de Vienne. 
Flavour, size, and colour are excellent. 
Coming about the same time is Favourite 
Morel, raised by M. Morel, of Lyons, from 
William’s. These two area good addition 
to the September table.—J. W. 

[E. A. Bunyard writes as follows of 
Triomphe de Vienne: — “I consider 
Triomphe de Vienne a very good autumn 





Pear, especially in warm seasons like 
this. It was raised by A. M. Collaud, a 


gardener at Montagnon, in 1864, and sent. 
out by Claude Blanchet, a nurseryman at 
Vienne (Isere), hence the name. It is one 
of the select list of the Horticultural 
Society of France.’’] 

Peach Princess of Wales.—It is but 
seldom that this fine Peach attains such a 
high degree of quality when grown out- 
doors as has been the case this season. 
The great amount of sunshine that has 
characterised the past season is, of course, 
mainly responsible for such good results, 
In some seasons the flavour is so poor that 
the fruits are hardly worth sending to 
table; in fact, they are only fit for making 
compotes, bottling, and preserving. ‘This 
season the flavour has been very rich, and 
the fruits, in addition to being large in 
size, were beautifully coloured.—A. W. 


Vegetables and cheese.—One of the best 
ways of making use of the food value of 
cheese is to use it with vegetables. 
Potatoes, Cauliflower, Cabbage, and the 
various macaroni products may all be re- 
cooked with a generous grating of any 
kind of mild cheese. Here is a delicious 


way of using Cauliflower or Cabbage. - 


Prepare a medium-sized specimen of 
either, and boil it in salted water; when 
nearly cooked remove it from the pan, 
drain it, and let it go cold, and then cut 
it into even pieces and arrange it ina Die- 
dish. Cover witha little plainly-made 
melted butter, a layer of bread-crumbs, 
and one of grated cheese, and then more 
melted butter. Put into a slow oven for 
about twenty minutes.—Guardian. 


Pear Marguerite Marrillat.—This hand- 
some Pear takes an upright shape, and the 
form of the tree is also erect. Some very 
fine fruits were borne this year on @ 
standard tree of mine. It is a well- 
flavoured, handsome Pear, and the fact 
that it bears on standards so well proves 
that. it would be equally good in other 
forms.—V. 

Potato ae Edward VII.—Always a good 
cropper, this handsome Potato has been excel> 
lent this season, the crop being absolutely free 
from disease. There are those who do not care 
for King Edward VII., but when grown in 
suitable soil the yield and the flavour leave 
but little to be desired. The one objection 
which I have to the variety is the immense 


size of the tubers—an objection which many 
might hold to be a recommendation.—KIRK. 





; 
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| ROOM AND WINDOW. 

| DOUBLE CHERRIES FOR THE 

i HOUSR. 

*Havine the pleasure of growing three or 
four kinds of these I. use some of the best 


, 
} 
} 


,for the house occasionally and they look | 


,yery well in Japanese flower-vases. The 


‘Japanese double sort and the old, large, | frequent lifting is not necessary. 


Vdouble white, and even the Japanese 
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| Spring you had better repot your plant, clear- 
| ing away all the old soil from among: the roots 


by washing them in a pail of water previous 
to repotting. : 





DAFFODILS FOR CUTTING. 
ONE of the most reliable Daffodils for 
supplying cut bloom is Sir Watkin; it is 
vigorous and easily accommodated and | 
With 
me bulbs may remain undisturbed for five 








danger is that in a dry time after flower- 
ing they may suffer considerably through 
being so crowded, and I have found that 
if they suffer in this way it needs a couple 


| of years’ good culture to bring them round. 


I have a considerable number of N. 
princeps and allowed them to remain un- 
disturbed for five years. Then came a 
very dry time, and the bulbs were 
weakened that it has required two years 


SO 


Flowering shoots of the Double Cherry in Japanese vase. 


Weeping Cherry, seem to answer for this 


“purpose. Vo bring a few sprays of such 
flowers into the house may save their 
beauty in the case of violent storms. W. 





| Aspidistra failing (J. 1W.).—What the cause 
may be is only conjecture on our part; the 
‘drainage may be bad, the soil, perhaps, too 
‘wet or too dry, while it may be quite unsuit- 
‘able. During the winter give the plant 
‘enough water to keep the soil moderately 
‘moist, but take care that no water is allowed 
to stand in the saucers if you use these. Next 


. 
: 





years without diminution of quality. This | 
is an important item, as frequent trans- 
planting. involves a considerable amount of 
labour. The same may be said of Hors- 
fieldi, which with me will flower well for 
some years without change of soil. One 
clump was quite ten years without dis- | 
turbance, and produced dozens of good | 
blooms every year. I do not, however, 
advise allowing bulbs to remain in the 
same place more than three years. The | 





to restore their blooming powers. This is 
a fine Daffodil for cutting, having long 
stems and a bold appearance when in its 
best form, but if neglected the flowers soon 
degenerate and become small and poor in 
colour. The Tenby is valuable where it 
does well. It is early but, unfortunately, 
eccentric, as sometimes it does very well 
for several years and then gradually dies 
away. I have known clumps which had 
previously been healthy and free-flowering 
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disappear suddenly. Annual lifting and 
giving fresh ground are, I believe, the 
only remedy. Golden Spur, much in 
favour for forcing, is also not reliable in 
all soils, and requires the same treatment 
as mentioned for the Tenby. Empress, 
which differs mainly from Horsfieldi in 
being rather later, increases very slowly 
with me. In some soils it does better 
than Horsfieldi, and in its best form is a 
very bold-looking flower. It isa Daffodil 
that I consider has not received its full 
meed of popularity. The flower is, I think, 
finer than that of Horsfieldi, and coming 
later prolongs the season of the white- 
winged kinds. It needs, however, frequent 
transplanting. Grandis iy also a fine late 
bicolor that should be more grown than is 
now the case. The latest kind I have 
grown is Mme. Krelaage, a rather small- 
flowered kind of the poeticus type. It 
blooms with me quite ten days later than 
any other variety and is very useful. 

The Star Narcissi are very good for 
cutting. Most of them require very little 
culture, and may remain undisturbed for 
several years. They are very useful for 
planting in odd corners and will furnish 
an abundance of bloom. 3arri con- 
spicuus is reliable and has fine long 
Stalks. It succeeds in poor soil and does 
not need frequent transplanting. The 
little nanus is early and does remarkably 
well in very light soils. The dainty little 
flowers are very acceptable as they form 
the advance guard of the great Daffodil 
family. J. CORNHILL. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


DUTCH BULBS: THEIR CULTURE. 
For a time it was thought that there 
would be some difficulty in getting the 
usual supply of bulbs from Holland this 
autumn, but they are coming in time to 
make what is essential to a good display 
of blossom—that is, an ea rly start. I have 
recently handled really first-class produce, 
the sunny summer having aided capital 
srowth and a thorough ripening. In the 
following remarks I will deal with the 
three more important classes of bulbs for 
pots — namely, Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Narcissi, and describe a practice which 
will get everything out of the bulbs that 
any amateur grower who has glass accom- 
modation heated sufficiently to keep out 
frost in early spring may follow. 

An early start is essential. I have seen 
many errors in this direction, and to take 
bulbs indoors without giving them ample 
time to make roots is certain to end in 
failure. The early part of October is per- 
haps an ideal time. First as to 

Sort.—When I grew these bulbs for ex- 
hibition at the spring shows I was particu- 
lar about two things—good loam and 
thoroughly rotted manure, which had been 
kept in a dry place ready to pass through 
a sieve, the proportion being two-thirds otf 
the former to one of the latter. Added to 
this was a fair portion of grit collected 
from the roads. In those days, however, 
there was no danger from petrol, as now, 
and I would prefer to add silver sand. 
Some trouble was taken to have all flower- 
pots clean. Generally, small pots are advis- 
able. For one Hyacinth bulb a d-inch pot 
may be employed, but for Tulips an inch 
wider size will take five bulbs, and in the 
case of Narcissi the 6-inch pot is favoured 
for, say, three bulbs of the larger sorts 
and five bulbs of the smaller-growing 
ones. I would rather press the bulbs jn 
together than give much space between 
them. One piece of crock over the hole of 
the pot is all the drainage needed. On 


top of this put the rougher portion of the 
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soil, then fill to the brim and scoop out a 
hole for each bulb before the soil is 
pressed firmly. This small item is of the 
utmost importance, for if the bulb be 
planted in soil made firm below it, 
then when roots form they will push the 
bulb up. After the bulbs are in the soil 
the same may be made firm with a knoel 
on the potting bench and a press with the 
fingers. When finished stand the pots on a 
hard bottom in the open. Over each place 
a fiower-pot upside down, and then cover 
the whole with ashes. ‘This inverted pot 
will prevent damage to the starting leaves, 
and darkness will aid in the bulbs produc- 
ing ample roots, which, of course, an even 
moisture will also assist. One of the 
greatest mistakes is to pot bulbs and then 
put the whole into the light at once, and 
is a very frequent cause of the flowers not 
throwing themselves well up from the 
leaves. I will not condemn the growing of 
bulbs in fibre, a plan that has been of 
late years recommended, except to state 
that howevengconvenient the practice may 
be, the flowers—all other things being 
equal—are not likely to be so fine as when 
the roots are in prepared soil. After a 
couple of months or so the stock may be 
examined, and should the leaves have 
grown an inch or more in height it is well 
to remove those so forward to a cool 
frame or a greenhouse, and if it be so 
desired they may be brought into quite 
gentle heat to flower. Respecting forcing, 
it is a general rule that the spikes of 
Hyacinths, or the individual blooms of 
Tulips, will not be so large as they would 
be if brought on steadily without fire-heat. 
And again, with fire-heat it is not so easy 
to obtain short growth in the leavyes—a 
point of some value when competing. In 
the case of a good Hyacinth, for example, 
the spike of bloom should be clear of the 


leaves, and the latter should be stiff. Keep 


away frost; otherwise air may be given 
during most days by raising the sashes at 
the sides—the same in opening ventilators 
of greenhouses. In these latter structures 
the better position in the early stages of 
growth is a shelf near to the glass. 

WATERING. — During the early stages, 
again, water may not be needed other 
than the bulbs get naturally, but as the 
spring advances watering must not be neg- 
lected, and when the flowers show colour 
it will be difficult to give too much—that 
is, if means to obtain ample roots has 
been followed as advised. In the way of a 
stimulant to force the bloom to its utmost 
size I have used sulphate of ammonia 
at the rate of 1 oz. to two gallons of water 
with good _ results. Soot-water, less 
effective, perhaps, is a capital substitute. 
Respecting 

VARIETIES, a few will be named in each 
division, and their descriptions may be got 
from any. bulb catalogue. Those. that 
follow haye, year after year, been found 
Satisfactory, and in the matter of price 
Within the reach of all:— 

HyacintTus.—Etna, Garibaldi, Jacques, 
Koh-i-noor, Moreno, Queen of Pinks, 
General Pelissier, Vuurbaak, La Grand- 
eur, L’Innocence, Mont Blane, Czar 
Peter, Enchantress, Grand Maitre, Queen 
of the Blues, King of the Blues, and City 
of Haarlem. 

TuLirs. — Chrysolora, Jottage Maid, 
Joost van Vondel, Keizer’s Kroon, Potte- 
bakker, Proserpine, Vermilion Brilliant, 
and White Swan. , 

NaRocIssI.—Emperor, Empress, Golden 
Spur, Victoria, Sir Watkin, Barri con- 
spicuus, Glory of Leiden, with King 
Alfred, Mme. de Graaff, Glory of Noord- 
Wijk, and Weardale Perfection among 
those of the newer and more expensive 
kinds. H. S. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for forcing.— Attend to the 
necessary potting and repotting of plants 
including shrubs, intended for forcing in 
the early spring. Deciduous Azaleas, 
Deutzias, Laburnums, Lilacs, Magnolias, 
Prunus, Pyrus,  Spireas, Staphyleas, 
Viburnums, and Wistarias are very suit- 
able subjects for this purpose. Those that 
have been forced the previous season will 
need attention at the roots. It is not 
necessary to repot the plants every year, 
but if this is not done a good top-dressing 
is essential. Remove as much of the old 
soil as possible without damaging the 
roots, and if this is done carefully in the 
case of those that are to be repotted pots 
of the same size may be employed again. 
Select good loam and mix with it a 
quantity of well-decayed manure, pot 
firmly, and when the work is finished give 
a thorough watering. Afterwards plunge 
the pots in ashes to the rims as a safe- 
guard to the roots against frost and the 
cracking of the pots. In the case of 
Azaleas peat should be employed. <A few 
fresh plants should be secured each season 
for forcing to keep up the stock, selecting 
if possible a few new kinds to provide 
greater variety. Fresh plants should not 
be forced so early as the older ones, but 
should be allowed to grow steadily for 
the first season. 

Begonia weltoniensis. — This Begonia, 
which is, on page 615, recommended for 
the summer embellishment of the flower 
garden, used at one time to be largely 
grown for the purpose. In the seventies 
and early eighties of the last century it 
was very commonly met with, not only 
for summer -bedding, but considerable 
numbers were also brought into Covent 
Garden Market. Though not often met 
with now it is a first-rate variety for the 
greenhouse, as its pretty pink flowers are 
produced over a lengthened period. Apart 
from this the entire plant, with its pleas- 
ing green leaves, bright red stems, and 
leaf-stalks, forms a very pleasing feature. 
This Begonia was raised by the late Col. 
Trevor Clarke, of Daventry, in the latter 
part of the sixties. The parents were two 
South African species, the coppery-orange- 
coloured Begonia Sutherlandi and the 
white-flowered B. Dregei. _ It is strange 
that the union of these two should Yield a 
pink-flowered variety, but a parallel case 
occurs in the case of the Jayanese Rhodo- 
dendron Princess Royal, which resulted 
from crossing the orange-coloured R.— 
javanicum with the white-flowered R. 
jasminiflorum.—K. R. Ww. 

Fuchsia dependens. Admirers — of 
Fuchsias for training up rafters or upon 
roofs of greenhouses will find P. dependens 
well suited for the purpose. Of vigorous 
srowth, a plant will soon cover consider- 
able space. The flowers, borne in racemes 
at the ends of the pendulous shoots, are 
of a rich shade of rosy-scarlet, the minute 
corolla, almost vermilion in colour, making 
an effective contrast. If grown ona roof, 
that part which does not receive the full 
mid-day sun is to be preferred, as, like 
other Fuchsias, F. dependens is partial to 
a slightly shaded position.—Kirk. 


Bouvardias.—If we except the fragrant 
Bouvardia Humboldti corymbiflora, which has 
been in flower for some time, the earliest of 
the Bouvardias are just now on the point of 
expanding. Bouvardias are not such favourites 
now as they were. Their cultural require- 
ments are not at all exacting, as they can be 
readily struck from cuttings of the young- 
growing shoots in early spring, while those 
that have done flowering may be kept. some- 
what drier for a time, then, early in March, 
be shortened back and placed under conditions 
favourable to growth. If repotted into 4 
larger-sized pot they will form large speci- 
mens and bloom earlier than those from 
spring-struck cuttings.—K. R. W. 

Lilium speciosum.—Just as many summer- 
flowering subjects are on the wane the 
blossoms of this Lily are at their best. Where 
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| the conditions are not favourable for its out- 
‘}door culture it may be easily grown in pots or 
ubs. In a by no means desirable district of 
(fedndon I planted five bulbs of the variety Mel- 
pomene in each of two butter-tubs, and for 
\}three years they grew and flowered splendidly. 
‘The soil employed was good, yellow, fibrous 
‘loam, with an addition of leaf-mould and 

sand. Of the coloured varieties I like the 
,richly-coloured Melpomene the best, while 
among the whites Kroetzeri is my favourite. 
| This can be distinguished by the yellowish 

colour of the bulbs, while tHe stems and leaf- 
hi he) us are green.—K. R. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
q WATER GARDENS. 
SAXIFRAGA GRANDIFIELDI. 
(Tmis graceful and pretty novelty was 
raised by Mr. J. Grandfield, gardener to 
‘Sir Eyerard Hambro, K.C.V.O., at Hayes. 
Phe newcomer is said to have been raised 
from 8. Aizoon rosularis, though the evi- 


dence of the rosettes of leaves points un- | pigeons, 








FRUIT. 


GATHERING AND STORING FRUIT. 
THE time is with us when it is necessary 
to gather in both Pears and Apples, and 
the fruit-room should be prepared for their 
reception, so that when the time comes 
there should be no delay. There is an 
abundance of most kinds this year, and 
where the crops were duly thinned the 
fruit has grown to a good size. Never be- 
fore have I seen choice kinds such as 
Cox’s Orange~ Pippin, Ribston Pippin, 
Blenheim Orange, and the like swell up 
so well, but in order that the fruit may 
attain its true flavour it should be allowed 
to hang on the trees as long as possible. 
Growers know full well the difficulty there 
is in this, as birds in some districts are 
very troublesome. Starlings, wood 
rooks, and the like flock 





: Suxifraga Grandfieldt. 


i 


“mistakably, it would dlmost appear, in the. 


‘direction of S. Aizoon lutea. The charm 
of S. Grandfieldi, apart from the flower- 
‘form-and freedom of blossoming so well 
‘shown in the illustration, is the purity of 
che flowers, almost ‘all the early summer- 
dJowering Saxifragas having — spotted 
dowers. Grown in the alpine-house, this 
‘durity of tone is, naturally, enhanced, and 
lends a peculiar charm to a graceful and 
oretty plant. By gardeners this purity 
should be much esteemed, since all the 
wher so-called ‘‘ white’? forms. of 
3. Aizoon and many besides have blossoms 
ot a muddy shade which rarely appeals 
‘rom the standpoint of flower beauty. 
dae 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
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Lincoln's Inn Fields, | ao 
/ quantity is grown for market it is seldom 


| reaches 


trees in hundreds,’ to say nothing of the 
smaller fry, such as blackbirds, thrushes, 
tits, ete., therefore it is necessary to keep 
a sharp look-out for these marauders and 
shoot them if possible. Blackbirds and 
thrushes are not usually so troublesome 
after the blackberries get ripe, as these 
take to the hedgerows, but tits and 
starlings are persistent visitors, therefore 
need constant looking after. 

The gathering of fruit that is intended 
for storing should not be done in that 
careless manner that is so prevalent in 
some districts, much of it being spoiled 
through rough treatment before it 
the fruit - room, and = goes 
rotten soon afterwards. There  can- 
not be too deeply impressed on those 
who are responsible for gathering, 
the necessity of handling the fruit care- 
fully, using smooth chip baskets instead 
of the rough wicker ones so much em- 
ployed in some places. Where a large 
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is sold either on the trees or as soon as 
gathered. In private places the case is 
different, as here the grower has to make 
his supplies hold out as long as possible; 
therefore it is essential that every care be 
taken. As all the fruit on a tree is not 
ready to gather at one time it would be 
well to look over the trees two or three 
times, only removing those that part 
readily therefrom. These should be put 
carefully into the basket and taken direct 
to the fruit-room. Some have an idea that 
because the fruit is hard at the time of 
gathering no harm is done by rough treat- 
ment, but such may soon satisfy them- 
selves by examining the same a few days 
after it has been stored. They will see 
small dents on the skin. . Here decay be- 
gins, which soon spreads, and before the 
fruit is ripe it will have become quite 
decayed. ba Pm One! Ce 


ROOT. PRUNING. 
Ir everything necessary for this 
operation has been got ready, the 
work may be commenced at the 
first opportunity. In the case of 
young trees it is better to lift 
them entirely and replace the 
roots near the surface. It is the 
larger trees which are con- 
sistently unproductive that should 
be root-pruned. When ites is 
desired to lift a tree take out a 


trench about 8 feet deep at a 
reasonable distance from the 
stem. This trench may vary from 


2 feet to 4 feet, according to the 
size of the trees. Should the old 
soil be unsuitable remove as much 
of it as possible and replace it 
with some of that which has been 
.got ready, laying out the roots 
carefully and evenly, cutting off 
the ends of any damaged roots 
with a sharp knife. Make the 
soil quite firm as the work pro- 
ceeds. In root-pruning large trees 
a trench should be taken out at a 
suitable distance from the stem, 
and 5 feet to 4 feet deep, carefully 
forking out the soil from under 
the roots. Seyer all roots which 
are growing in a downward direc- 
tion, and shorten all long, 
straggling ones. All fibrous roots 
should be carefully preserved and 
brought as nes ar to the surface as 
possible. Tread the soil firmly 
and give a copious watering to the 
roots, and syringe the trees regu- 
larly until the leaves fall. When 
very large trees need root-pruning 
it is better to do one-half the tree 
one year and the remainder the 
next season. G. 
NOTHS AND: RHPLIES 

Peach Prince of Wales.— True to its 
well-known character for cropping freely 
and regularly, a tree of the above has this 
season carried and ripened a full crop of 
fruit. The fruits are not so large as those 
of Princess of Wales, but they are deeper 
in colour, while the flesh is white, juicy, 
melting, and richly flavoured. In the west 
I used to find it succeeded well on a wall 
having a western aspect, but where I now 
live (Kent) a wall having a south-western 
aspect suits it best. It has a hardy con- 
stitution and is quite as reliable as Royal 
George, Crimson Galande, ete., for out- 
door cultivation. Like Princess of Wales, 
this was raised at Sawbridgeworth by the 
late Mr. Rivers.—A. W. 


Fruit-rooms.—It is quite safe to say that 
more fruit is wasted annually by being 
stored in unsuitable fruit-rooms than by 
all other causes combined. In many gar- 
dens this important adjunct to the fruit- 
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grower is altogether unsuited for the pur- 
poses for which it is employed. Some are 
built in close proximity to the heating 
apparatus, others are placed in connec- 
tion with dwelling-houses, and almost all 
are slated. The consequence is that, for 
general fruit-storing purposes the tem- 
perature is much too high and the atmo- 
sphere too dry, and, as a result, fruit 
shrivels quickly and refuses to keep. Of 
course, such places may suit Grapes, but, 
in the case of Apples and Pears, such con- 
ditions are absolutely fatal to the keeping 
qualities of the fruit. A cool situation 
ought always to be used in building the 
fruit-room, and, when possible, wood 
cught to be used for the walls, and 
thatched roofs of straw or of heather are 
much superior to tiles or slates.  Pro- 
vision ought to be made alike for plenty 
of ventilation and for keeping frost at bay, 
while semi-darkness is also of assistance. 
The floor, if of the natural earth, will 
provide just that slight amount of mois- 
ture which is required, and which aids 
materially in keeping fruits, and especi- 
ally Apples, firm and plump. The shelves, 
sparred, are much better if not covered 
with paper, or, as one sometimes sees, 
With hay. The latter, however sweet 
when put in; soon becomes musty, and the 
mustiness is rapidly communicated to the 
fruit. Naturally, scrupulous cleanliness 
is essential, and when all the crop has 
been stored, periodical inspections are 
necessary in order that decaying or un- 
sound samples may be removed before 
they contaminate others.—K. BRIGHT. 





VEGETABLES. 


GOOD WINTER LETTUCE. 


THERE is no lack of good Lettuce from 
spring to autumn, and with good culture 
‘anyone can get good results, but from this 
date (early autumn) one must consider 
variety and conveniences of culture. Of 
late years several distinct hardy forms 
have been added to the list, and some of 
these are really excellent and reliable in 
‘n ordinary winter. Sown late in August 
or the early part of September the plants 
may be wintered at the foot of a wall 
facing south. I have had quite nice pro- 
duce from the plants in the seed-bed if 
the latter have been severely thinned. It 
is much better to sow in drills and in a 
position sheltered from severe winds. 
Many lose their winter crop by overecrowd- 
ing in the seed-bed, hence the importance 
at this time of year of drills, thin sowing, 
and early transplanting, as a drawn seed- 
ling will not survive our changeable 
winters. Why I advise early transplant- 
ing is to get a dwarf plant. The moving 
does this, and also builds up new roots. 
Plant out early and in fairly firm soil. A 
rich root-run is of less consequence than a 
well-drained border. Heavy clay soils are 
not suitable, but much can be done to 
improve such by a liberal addition of fine 
mortar rubble and burnt garden refuse: 
indeed, to any soil the latter is of great 


benefit, as it keeps worms and Slugs at a} 


distance if a little fresh lime is added 
When making up the quarters. I have in 
heavy soil grown Winter Lettuce on ridges, 
these in severe weather being lightly 
covered with dry bracken. Damp or ex- 
cessive moisture at the roots is more in- 
jurious than frost. For years in the 
north, with no glass available, I found it 
a good plan to make sloping banks of soil 
and plant on these, and as the seedlings 
at the season named can be planted closely 
they wintered much better than on the 
flat. 

A good reliable Cos Lettuce is Little 
Gem, an ideal winter variety both for its 
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Size and hardiness. It is very dwarf and 
compact in growth, with a very solid 
heart and very few outer leaves. This 
can be planted quite close, so that there 
is no loss of space. Being so dwarf it is 
not readily influenced by severe winds. I 
prefer it to large varieties for the season 
named. It is fit for use some time in ad- 
vance of the old Black-seeded Cos, well 
known for its hardiness. Of Cabbage 
varieties the choice is wider, but the old 
and reliable Hammersmith Cabbage is still 
one of the hardiest grown. Marvel and 
Standwell are of better quality than the 
Hammersmith; indeed, given a_ well- 
drained soil they are both equally reliable. 
Old but good Cabbage Lettuces are the 
Hardy Green and Stanstead Park, not 
much grown now for winter supplies, such 


kinds as Marvel and Standwell being 
superior. There are others well worth in- 


cluding if shelter can be afforded. By 
shelter I mean glass protection. For this 
we have some excellent varieties, such as 
All the Year Round and others of the red- 
edged and dark-leaved types. W. E. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Late French Beans in boxes and frames. 
—YFor many years I have sown these in 
Shallow boxes’ late in July or early in 
August. Sown in boxes, say, 6 inches or 
so deep a supply can be had when the 
cpen ground crop is cut down by frost. 
On the approach of frost the boxes are 
sheltered in frames or a house that is 
open day and night—say an early Peach- 
house. For this purpose I would advise a 
small growing variety such as the Forcing, 
Little Gem, or Ne Plus. Ultra. The seeds 
Should be sown in rather heavier loam 
than is used early in the year. Much the 
Same results would follow sowing in cold 
frames, and when the plants are well 
above the soil, exposing day and night till” 
the approach of frost. After a warm day 
the plants benefit by a syringing overhead 
in the afternoon.—F. K. 

Moulding up Cabbages, etc.—There is 
a considerable diversity of opinion as to 
the value of moulding up at this season. 
In a light soil and with a limited rainfall 
there is a great gain in doing this. If 
done, the plants greatly benefit, the leaf- 
age increasing so rapidly in strength and 
size that it acts as a protection against 
heat and drought. Another point one 
should not overlook is that in exposed 
gardens moulding protects from severe 
winds, as plants of all the Cabbage family 
do so much better when not loose at the 
collar. My note does not apply to heavy 
soils with the same force, but even here I 
would not hesitate to mould up winter 
and spring Broccoli, as this promotes a 
sturdy growth and the moulded up soil 
later on will give the protection so often 
lequired. In all cases the earthing up 
should be done soon after rain has fallen. 
In light soils these crops suffer much, if 
not treated as advised, from heat and 
drought.—C. R. 


Earthing up Celery.—In all cases where 
Celery is sufficiently advanced in growth, 
excepting, of course, the later supplies, 
the first earthing may now take place. 
Where the growth is still backward, ex- 
cepting a top-dressing to further en- 
courage growth and to prevent the leaves 
from spreading out, earthing up is better 
left alone, and growth encouraged by keep- 
ing the soil well moistened, as it must be 
understood that to secure a free growth 
and plants. that will eventually become 
solid-hearted, a good foundation must be 
laid before earthing up commences. Be- 
fore. earthing up is attempted see that the 
soil is in a thoroughly moistened state. 
The soil must not be thrown roughly 
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against the plants, for if so. it will most 
likely get into the centres, which must b 
avoided, or early decay will be engendered. 
To prevent this, each plant should he 
drawn up with the hands and tied with » 
piece of matting. Afterwards clear away 
any sucker growths, also any small outer 
leaves. A little salt sprinkled on the sur- 
face will be of value, as besides being 4 
stimulant, it will assist in keeping away 
slugs. The soil should be well broken up, 
as if at all lumpy the stems are apt to be- 
come bruised. A heavy earthing is not 
needed, about 3 inches being quite suffi- 
cient for the time being, as it will be 
another three weeks before earthing is 
again necessary. In all‘cases the hearts 
of the plants must be in advance of the 
soil. Directly after the soil is added cut 
away the matting. 


Selecting Potatoes fer planting.—In 
digging Potatoes there is an advantage in 
selecting the sets from the most prolific 
roots, neither too large nor too small, 
placing them at once in single layers in 
Shallow boxes and keeping in a cool place 
safe from frost, so that the erown eyes 
may make a vigorous start. For early 
varieties one stout stem is better than 
more. ‘There is no advantage in exposing 
them to the sun to green and harden the 
skin, but rather the reverse, as too much 
exposure reduces vitality. Wintering in 
a light, frost-proof building will rest and 
keep the growing forces ready for an early 
start when wanted. If required for forc- 
ing they can be helped in a warm house.— 
Toe Ets 

Potato-lifting has been completed, and 
if the crop is not quite so heavy as was 
anticipated there is a good average yield 
with a_ gratifying absence of disease. 
Some new varieties which have been tried 
have turned out very well, and this inter- 
esting part of the garden work, under- 
taken year by year, is of great value as a 
guide to the yalue of the more recent intro- 
ductions. The dry weather has favoured 
the moulding up of Celery. <A few sticks 
of the earlier varieties have gone to seed, — 
but so far the number is not sufficiently 
numerous to cause any concern. On the 
other hand, the red varieties are shaping 
extremely well, the sticks being massive 
and quite free from the troublesome 
Celery fly. As. Broad Beans, French 
Beans, and Peas become exhausted the 
straw is removed, and either put at the 
bottoms of trenches or burned. 


Tomatoes, defoliating.—Few things. are 
more enjoyable than well-ripened Tomatoes, 
either in a cooked or raw state. There is no 
comparison between fruit ripened on plants 
with abundance of foliage and that from — 
plants the leaves of which have been cut off. | 
I could never’ see any difference in the fruit — 
under the foliage and that exposed. In a 
house I possess I have been watching fruit ex- 
posed and that otherwise to see its effect on 
the ripening, but can see no difference.— 
DoRSsET. - 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 
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Glassiness in Apples.—I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me in your next issue 
what is the matter with this Apple. There 
are several more on the tree just the same, 
and several others quite all right. _ Af you 
know what is the matter with it kindly tell 
me how to remedy it.—Mrs. Coopzr. 


[The Apple is affected with the trouble 
known as ““ glassiness.’’ This is due to 
water oozing out of the cells through the 
cell-walls into the intercellular spaces and 
filling them, driving the air out and taking 
its place. The exact conditions bringing | 
about this state of things are unknown 
and it is, of course, under these cireum- 
stances, quite impossible to say to what 
to attribute the trouble or what measures 
to adopt to combat it. It is probably con- 
nected with the water supply, and it is 
not likely to prove a serious trouble in 
subsequent years. ] 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIBPTY. 
OCTOBER 6TH, 1914. 
CONTRARY to expectation, ‘and at short 


notice, quite a varied and creditable ex- 
hibition was got together on the above- 
date. Hardy flowers were pre- 
sented in considerable numbers. Roses 
were distinctly good, while Carnations 
were in better form than we have seen 
them for some weeks. 

Hardy flowers.— Mr. Amos Perry, En- 


‘field, arranged a goodly group, of which 


the Michaelmas Daisies in variety, to- 
gether with a series of the Italian Star- 
worts (Aster Amellus and its varieties), 
formed a considerable part. In addition, 


» there were bright masses of Dianthus 
.Napoleon MIII., Armeria  plantaginxa 


gigantea with globular heads of rose-pink 
flowers, Kniphofia Macowani, Senecio 
pulcher, and Helianthus sparsifolius, the 
last one of the boldest, as it is also one 
of the latest, of the Sunflowers. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., had 
& mixed group of hardy flowers, including 
early Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Kniphofias of sorts, Gladioli, and 


a few pots of the autumn-flowering 
Crocuses. There was also a goodly lot of 


hybrid Nerines, one named Rotherhithe, 
of rich salmon colour, being good. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a considerable 


variety of alpines and _ shrubs. with 
| bulbous flowering plants. Of these a 
variety of Colchicums was _ noticeable. 


Oxalis lobata with golden-yellow blossoms 
was particularly good, while Hypericum 
wgypticum and WHrica ciliaris Watsoni, a 
fine red-flowered sort, were all nicely in 
The most brilliant flower in the 
eollection was Zauschneria californica. 
Messrs. J. .Cheal and Sons, Crawley, con- 
tributed Roses, Michaelmas Daisies in 
variety, and a group of the new Crawley 
Star Dahlias. Messrs. G. and A. Clark, 
Limited, Dover, had a nice lot of Cimici- 
fuga simplex, Zauschneria californica, 
and Aster Amellus in considerable variety. 
From Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on- 
Thames, came a small alpine exhibit. Mr. 
W. Wells, Junr., Merstham, had a few 
telling masses of herbaceous Phloxes. 
Aster Climax, A. cordifolius Photograph 
(pale blue), and the mauve-coloured 
Erigeron Quakeress were also noted. 
Michaelmas Daisies. —'The most exten- 
Sive display of these cameé from Messrs. 
H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, the firm, 
while occupying a full-length table, setting 
them up in a way suggestive of the garden 
effect of these plants. Varieties of out- 
Standing merit were Climax, White 
Climax, Lil Fardell *(rosy-red), Queen 
(delicate Mauve), Don (a clear blue), and 
Magnet (good clear blue): The other 
group, not quite so extensive, but ad- 
mirably displayed, came from Mr. Ernest 
Ballard, Colwall, near Malvern, and com- 
prised novelties or others of recent intro- 


duction. Some of the best in this lot were 
Ragtime (rosy-mauve), Edith Goodwin 
(one of the best blues), Peggy Ballard 


(double blue), Mira (bright lilac, loose but 
showy and capable of good garden effect), 
Glory of Colwall (semi-double lavender), 
and Cloudy Blue (best described, perhaps. 
as a mauve-blue counterpart of Beauty of 
Colwall). Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Hlstree 
(gardener, Mr. EX. Beckett) showed Aster 
Furple Prince, the Jargest and richest 
coloured form of the Novee Anglize set to 
date. 

Roses.— Mr. G. Prince, Oxford, staged a 
collection of these. Some of the varieties, 
notably Lady Hillingdon and Rayon d’Or, 
were in excellent condition. The most at- 
tractive variety, however, was the new 
pink-flowered H. T. Josephine Nicholson, 
of which an imposing group constituted a 











fine centre-piece. It is of refined silvery- 
pink colouring, the pointed flowers and re- 
flexing petals suggestive of La France in- 
fluence in its parentage. ‘‘ Snow Queen’’ 
is the revised name of Frau Karl Druschki, 
the flowers very good and pure. <A notable 
feature in not a few varieties was their 
enhanced colour beauty, which is doubly 
welcome in such flowers at this time. 

Carnations.—There were several groups 
of these flowers. In that sent by Messrs. 
Allwood LBrothers, Haywards Heath, 
some notable sorts were Salmon En- 
chantress, Wivelstield White, and Prin- 
cess Dagmar (a new crimson with Clove 
fragrance). Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden, had a rather extensive exhibit in 
which the heliotrope fancy, Circe, Lady 
Northeliffe (pink), Carola, Searlet Carola 
and Sunstar (yellow), were the chief. 
Another good exhibit of the flowers came 
from Messrs. Stuart, Low, and Co., HEn- 
field, the firm setting up excellent stands 
of Snowstorm, Enchantress Supreme, 
Satin Robe, Salmon King, and the new 
crimson Princess Dagmar. 

Greenhouse plants.—Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, showed a superbly- 
grown, well-coloured collection of Crotons. 
The plants, the majority of which varied 
from 14 feet to 2 feet high, evidenced high 





cultivation, and, with brilliantly-coloured 


or well-marked leafage to the pots, made 
a rich display. Some good Bouvardias 
were also shown. 


Trees and shrubs. — A table of these, 
arranged by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, demonstrated the exceeding leaf 
brilliancy and high ornament of many 
trees and shrubs at this season, and in 
this way afforded a good object-lesson of 
what to plant for effect. One of the most 
pronounced was Acer japonicum lacinia- 
tum. Other striking bits of colour were 
provided by Pyrus Aucuparia discolor, 
Amelanchier canadensis, A. arbutifolia, 
and A. grandiflora. Conspicuous leaf 
beauty, too, is seen in not a few Oaks at 
this time, though in none more so than in 
Quercus coccinea. Acer colehicum rubrum 
is another of conspicuous merit, and 
whose golden colour is very striking. In 
the same collection a fine flowering mass 
of Baccharis halimifolia was remarked, 
the silken pure white pappus above pale 
grevish foliage having a telling effect. 
From Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, came a 
group of Clematises and other plants. Of 
the former the white autumn-flowering 
species, paniculata and grata, were re- 
marked. Crategus Pyracantha Léelandi 
was full of scarlet berries, and in fine con- 
trast the snowy-white fruits of the Snow- 
berry. 

Orchids.—Only one small group of these 
was shown, the exhibitor being Mr. I. J. 
Finnie, Claygate, greater interest being 
evinced in the novelties. A complete list 
of awards will be found in our advertise- 
ment columns. 

Fruit and vegetables. — Of the former 
the magnificent collection of Apples and 
Pears from Messrs. H. Cannell and 
Eynsford, Kent, was the more important 
item, the whole of the fruits, of whieh 
there were some seventy dishes, evidencing 
the best possible cultivation. Iiner 
British-grown -fruit has rarely been 
staged. Some of the best dishes of Apples 
were Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Bramley’s Seedling, Wellington (a 
noble dish), Annie Elizabeth, and Charles 
Ross. Of the Pears, Doyenne du Comice, 
in size, colour, and finish, represented the 
highest excellence we have seen in that 
variety. From Mr. A. Basile, Woburn 
Park, Weybridge, came a representative 
collection of some sixty varieties of Pears. 
The finest-colonred examples and-of good 
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size withal comprised a dish of Marguerite 
Marillat, other good dishes being Souvenir 
du Congrés, Eva Baltet, Jules d’Airolle, 
Beurré d’Anjou, Triomphe de Vienne, and 
Mme. Ernest Baltet. Some sixty dishes 
of hybrid Vegetable Marrows, the result 
of crossing the Custard Marrow and other 
varieties, were shown by Messrs. Herbert 
Chapman, Limited, Rye. From the same 
source was presented in pots a batch of 
Capsicum Mammoth Red. From the Pur- 
fleet School gardens (Ussex Education 
Committee) came some forty-three dishes 
of hardy fruits. Bunches of Esperion 
Grapes grown on a fence were also shown. 

A list of the medals and certificated 
plants will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIBS. 

Fruit-room. — The shelves are being 
rapidly filled with the best fruits of the 
choicer varieties, the smaller and less im- 
portant sorts being placed elsewhere for 
present consumption. Splendid examples 
of Cox’s Orange and Ribston Pippin are 
being gathered and stored. It is seldom 
the fruits of either attain such a degree of 
size and perfection—thanks to abundant 
sunshine—as has been the case this season. 
Hardly a day passes on which it is not 
found necessary to gather some variety 
either of Apple or Pear; at the same time, 
the rule to gather none until quite ready 
is strictly adhered to. William’s Pears 
have been excellent and kept in good con- 
dition for a longer period than usual, ex- 
celling Souvenir de Congres in this re- 
spect. Yor present use there are Pit- 
maston Duchess and Gratioli of Jersey. 
Of the former, fruits from trees on the 
Pear stock are earlier by a week, but are 
not so highly flavoured as those from trees 
on the Quince. To follow these there will 
be Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurré Hardy, 
Emile d’Heyst, Marie Louise, Beurré 
Superfin, and Thomson’s. Doyenne 
Boussoch will soon be ripening, but, com- 
pared with the foregoing, it is not worthy 
of inclusion. Marechal de la Cour has 
been very fine, but ripened quite six weeks 
too early. a fault which will no doubt be 
the case with a good many varieties this 
seuson. Tor the benefit of the uninitiated 
well to mention that once Pears 
begin to colour and soften they should be 
handled no more than necessary, other 
wise the tender skins show every mark 
and the appearance of the fruit for table 
purposes is spoilt. Pears are placed in 
single layers on the shelves, but Apples 
are stored in layers three and four thick, 
according to the variety, or when required 
for use. For the present the room, while 
“sweating ’’ of the fruit is going forward, 
will be kept fully ventilated. 

Other fruits.—Late 
over for the season, 
made to get the wood well ripened by 
thinning it and dispensing with the old 
bearing wood. Too much importance can- 
not be attached to the first-named detail, 
without this, it is useless to look for 
crops in the following season. The sup- 
ply of Plums is now drawing to a close, 
Golden Drop excepted, those now in use 


ib 1Sas 


Peaches are now 
and eftorts will be 


as, 


being Jefferson, Monarch, and Purple 
Gage. To secure the fruits from birds 


the trees of Golden Drop have been very 
carefully netted. The outdoor erop of 
Wigs is now over. The nets will, there- 
fore, be removed and superfluous wood cut 
out to afford every opportunity for that 
retained to become thoroughly ripened ere 
the time arrives for giving protection. 
Selection of aspects for wall trees.-- 
The following brief note may be useful to 
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those contemplating the planting of trees 
for training on walls. Those facing south 
are best given up to Apricots, Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Figs. FEarly Cherries and 
Plums succeed on walls facing east or 
south-east, and later varieties on walls 
having a western aspect. Early Pears do 
well on a south-east or south-west wall, 
the latter aspect and one due west 
answering for main crop and late varie- 
ties. Morello Cherries do best on walls 
facing north, and on the same aspect 
other varieties such as May Duke and 
Flemish will also succeed. In warm dis- 
tricts several kinds of Plums also do well 
on a north wall, chief of which are Trans- 
parent Gage, Comte d’Atthem’s, Jefferson, 
Purple Gage, Victoria, and Golden Drop. 
Red Currants for Jate use are a great 
success when grown as cordons on a wall 
facing north. 

Walnuts and other Nuts. — As the 
husks of the first-named are beginning to 
open, the Nuts will now be thrashed from 
the trees and afterwards placed in the 
sun to dry. They will then be stored 
away for winter use. Filberts and Cob 
Nuts will now have to be gathered. These 
are stored in the fruit-room with their 
husks on, which are not removed till the 
Nuts are required for table. 

Bush fruits.—These, being indispensable 
in every garden, the stock of bushes 
should always be kept in good condition 
by filling up vacancies every autumn, and 
where the former exhibit signs of becom- 
ing worn out, planting new breaks or 
forming new plantations. This is easily 
done where a practice is made of taking 
and putting in cuttings of the best varie- 
ties every autumn, as good-sized bushes 
are always then ready to hand. Planting 
is best done just as the trees are shedding 
their leaves, and in either case the 
necessity for enriching the soil with a 
heavy dressing of manure cannot be too 
strongly emphasised. Black Currants 
like a cool soil and slight shade. When a 
new plantation of Raspberries has to be 
formed the site should not be dug less 
than two spits in depth, though three 
is better, leaving the sub-soil, after 
breaking it up, where it is. As this crop 
usually occupies the same site for a num- 
ber of years a liberal quantity of manure 
and lime rubbish, if the staple is heavy, 
should be trenched in with each spit. 

Protection of newly-planted trees.— 
When necessary to guard standard trees 
from ground game and _ stock a very 
economical method of accomplishing it is 
to purchase good stout galvanised wire 
ivesh netting 5 feet to 6 feet wide and cut 
it into 7 feet lengths. Having previously 
driven in three good stout stakes at equal 
distance from the stem of the tree, stand 
the strip of wire on end and bring the 
two selyedges together at the back of one 
of the stakes, to which they should be 
fastened with staples, but, before doing 
so, let the wire into the ground about 
6 inches. Then take a length of barbed 
wire and fasten the one end close to ihe 
ground on one of the stakes, wind it round 
the wire netting spiral fashion, and finish 
by completely encircling the wire netting 
at the top and secure it wherever it «o nes 
into contact with the stakes with Staples. 
Neither horses nor stock will attempt to 
lub against these guards the second time. 
After a little practice these guards can be 
quickly fixed, and, once the required length 
of barbed wire has been ascertained, a 
number can be cut off and had in readi- 
ness. For excluding ground game alone 
the guards need not exceed 3 feet in 
height, so that with an allowance of 
6 inches to let into the ground the wire 
netting should be cut into oy feet lengths. 
In this case barbed wire is not required. 





For the protection of bush and pyramid 
trees from ground game the latter should 
be encircled with netting oy feet in width, 
which will allow of 6 inches being let into 
the ground, and this must be placed far 
enough away from the stems to include 
the lower branches, and be held in place 
and fastened to four, five, or as many 
stakes as are deemed necessary. 

Cauliflowers.—A frame is being filled 
with plants to stand the winter. These 
stand from 4 inches apart each way, the 
soil consisting largely of loam with a little 
leaf-mould added to keep it open. In this 
they root well and make sturdy growth, 
and, when the time arrives, can be lifted 
with good balls of soil. At one time, 
when flowering plants were not so much 
in demand and there was more space at 
disposal in the houses, it was the rule to 
pot Cauliflowers in 60-sized pots. The ad- 
vantage gained in doing this was that 
there was no root disturbanee when the 
plants were set out in spring. When a 
frame cannot be spared, and potting and 
housing of the requisite number of plants 
are out of the question, the alternative is 
to prick them out into handlights or 
cloches arranged on a border under a wall 
facing south, putting ten plants into the 
former—tive of which should be lifted and 
planted out next spring—and three to five 
in the latter, according to size. Althov gh 
set out under glass in this way, the plants 
must be grown as hard as_ possible by 
giving them full air on every possible oc- 
casion after the roots once get a hold of 
the soil. Closing and the covering down 
of the frames should not be resorted to 
only when absolutely necessary. 


Early Cinerarias.—Although there is no 
better place than a brick pit for these 
plants up to the time they begin to show 
for flower, they are hardly safe in such a 
structure after this date unless it is fur- 
nished with a flow and return pipe, so 
that heat can be turned on when necese? y 
to exclude frost. If they have to be taken 
into a cool greenhouse this should also be 
provided with hot-water pipes for use in 
case of necessity. The most forward 
plants must now have ample space in 
order that the foliage may become well 
developed, and be stood well up to the 
light. The leaf miner incidental to the 
Cineraria has not been quite so trouble- 
seme this season, but a good look-out has 
still to be kept for it. The best way 
to deal with this pest is to search for the 
maggot, which is to be found between tbe 
upper and lower ‘‘ cuticles’ of the leaves. 
and crush it between the finger and 
thunb. <A green caterpillar also occasions 
much damage to the leaves in some gsen- 
sons, but, happily, this has so far not put 
in an appearance, 


Herbaceous Calceolarias.—Plants raiscd 
from seed sown in July are now ready for 
pricking off into pans filled with a compost 
consisting of equal parts loam and leaf- 
mould and a liberal supply of silver sand. 
The plants are dibbled into this about 
2 inches apart, watered, and shaded from 
the sun, the pans being stood on pots to 
bring them close up to the glass. <A cold 
frame and afterwards a cold pit will be 
their quarters for some little time to come. 


Mignonette.—A further sowing of this 
will be made to provide plants for spring 
flowering. The seed is sown thinly in 
60-sized pots, and the number of plants 
afterwards reduced to five. When well 
rooted they are shifted into 6-inch and 
7-inch pots and transferred to a shelf well 
up to the glass in a greenhouse. Until 
ready for potting this batch will be kept 
in a cold pit and afforded all the air possi- 
ble. Pot Mignonette requires to be care- 
fully watered. A too free supply of mois- 
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ture speedily brings about a collapse of 
the plants. 

Schizanthuses.—These are being potted 
off to the required number for spring. 
flowering. Until the roots get a grip of 
the soil the plants will be kept somewhat 
close in a frame. Afterwards their quar 
ters will be a shelf in a cool and well. 
lighted greenhouse. A. Wet 











MIDLAND COUNTIES. : 
Cinerarias should by now be in their 
flowering pots, in order that they may 
have time to form new roots and get well 
established before the winter. 

Cyclamens. — The earliest plants are 
showing their flower-buds and are given 
frequent doses of liquid manure. The 
plants will now be placed in a good 
position in a light, well-ventilated house. 
To encourage the plants to produce a suec- 
cession of bloom the flowers should be re- 
moved as soon as they show signs of 
fading. Seedlings raised during ‘the pre- 
sent autumn should now be ready to prick 
off. The largest may be potted singly into 
thumb-pots, using a light compost com- 
posed of’ equal parts of sifted loam, 
leaf-soil, and plenty of silver sand. Press 
the soil firmly and place the young plants 
near the glass in an atmospheric tempera- 
ture of 60 degs., shading them from direct 
sunshine. 

Hydrangea cuttings that were potted on 
as soon as rooted have now become quite 
established, and will be kept in a cold 
frame during winter, removing the lights 
on all favourable occasions. If these are 
wanted to flower early in the season it isa 
good plan to place a small batch into heat 
at intervals, a vinery or Peach-house just 
started being a very suitable place. In 
this way a long- succession may be had, 
and is very useful for decoration. Plants 
growing in small pots which are devyelop- 
ing the flower-heads should be afforded 
manure-water at every alternate yvatering, 
and must at no time be allowed to suffer 
from want of water. Unheated pits and 
frames should be cleaned and made tidy 
before the winter arrives. The glass 
should be washed on both sides to allow 
all the light possible to reach the plants. 
Nothing is better for standing the plants 
on than ashes, which should be stirred at 
times to prevent algie srowing and making 
them unsightly. ws ; 

Planting.—At the time of writing the 
weather is very favourable for planting of 
any kind, therefore the opportunity should 
be taken to get out the Wallflowers, For- 
get-me-nots, Polyanthuses, Arabis, and 
other spring-flowering plants. In all cases 
plant firmly, especially Wallflowers. 

Rhododendrons may be planted or re- 
planted at any time when the plants are 
hot in actual growth, but I consider 
October the best of all times for this 
work. Rhododendrons thrive best when 
planted rather closely together in order 
that they may shade each other’s roots. 
from the sun. Plant shallow but firmly, 
and give a mulch the first year after plant- 
ing to protect the roots from frost during 
winter and heat during summer. Hardy 
Azaleas may also be planted at the present 
time and be given similar treatment. 


The rock garden. — Many of.) the 
occupants of the rock garden are com- 
paratively short-lived plants, and these 
species and varieties should be propagated 
either by seeds or by cuttings, which latter 
should be rooted in pots and wintered in 
cold frames. Any valuable or delicaté 
plants about which there is any doubt as 
to whether they would: safely pass through 
the winter, should be potted up and placed 
in a cold pit until next spring, when they 
may again be placed in their positions, 
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‘tants in tubs. — Specimen. plants in 
*s employed on terraces and other 
ibes have been removed to a place where 
y can be protected when necessary. AS 
4 not convenient to take them into the 
hses at present they are stood in a 
"Itered ys ird, where they will remain for 
‘ne weeks to come, a little tiffany or 
ding material being thrown over them 
'on frost is expected. 


‘uttings.—The general stock of cuttings 
‘all summer bedding plants should be 
)mined, and if there have been any 
“3eS through damping or other causes 
“se should be made good. Hxamine all 
tings from time to time for the purpose 
| semoving decayed leaves and flowers. 
ie little water will be required, and 
‘en it is necessary it should be given on 
-s mornings. 
‘elery.—It has been found necessary 
e to give all the late plantings a 
‘rough watering, and in all cases before 
“thing up.is done care should be taken 
“¢ the roots are thoroughly moistened. 
ke the earliest opportunity during fine 
‘ather to complete the earthing up as 
‘mas possible There need not be much 


‘wry to finally earth up the latest 
‘ches, but a small quantity of soil, 


ken up finely, may be placed about the 
nts at intervals of a fortnight. 


‘ndive.—Continue to blanch Endive as 
quired. All late sowings should now be 
ed and planted in frames or cool 


‘hard-houses, allowing the plants suf- 
“ent space for the growth to develop 
operly. The latest sowings of Lettuce 
| the open garden should be treated 
‘ailarly. Salads require close attention 
“oughout. the winter, and ‘should be 
wn extensively to allow for loss from 
‘mping. 

‘Mobe Artichokes.—In districts where 
‘obe Artichokes are liable to be injured 
frost a sufficient number of stocky 
ckers may now be carefully removed 
om the plants and potted into 7-inch pots 
be wintered near to the glass in a cold 
=, which should be freely ventilated. 
ese may be planted in the open in 
‘reh or April in a well-prepared bed, 
d may be expected to afford supplies by 

‘eend of June. 

Turnips have done remarkably well. 

ose roots which are of sufficient size for 

‘e should now be lifted: and carefully 
red. Attend to the thinning of the late 

‘ammips and frequently stir the soil be- 

een the rows. 

Leeks.—Harly-planted Leeks should be 
refully earthed up in order to have them 
rfectly blanched before the season is too 

‘rv advanced. Give liberal supplies of 

‘anure- water at the roots of later 

seks, and keep the soil stirred fre- 

tently. A supply of leaves should be pro- 
red for the making of hot-beds. In 
arly every establishment there is a de- 


‘and for early vegetables, and where 
sated pits are not available. frames | 


aced upon a good bed of leaves will be 
und very useful. The leaves will pro- 
de sufficient heat of a lasting and mild 
iture for gentle forcing. 

I. W. GALLOP. 


SCOTLAND 

Vegetable garden.—During the week a 
mtinuance of fine weather has been taken 
‘Ivantage of to trench a large break on 
hich, during the present season, 4 crop 
‘Onions was grown. This quarter will 
P devoted to Peas next year. The bulk 
* mid-season Cabbages having been cut, 
.@ ground was trenched and well en- 
‘ched, the purpose being to follow this 
“op by Broad Beans. <A further planting 
ts Cabbages has been made, and a quan- 
| i 
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tity of surplus plants was put into a cold 
frame, these being useful for spring plant- 
ing should severe frosts interfere with 
those left in the seed-bed. Jauliflowers 
also. have been similarly treated, 
Walcheren of a proven strain being pre- 
ferred. 

Potting materials.—The present is .a 
very suitable time for cutting and stack- 


ing loam for potting, ete. Occasionally 
when, in country districts, the sides re 


roads and byeways are being trimmed, 

is possible to secure quantities of ae i 
which are not without value for ordinary 
potting, and which, if not adapted for 
such uses, are yet very useful as the basis 
of a compost heap. If used for potting it 
pays to allow between each layer a liberal 
dressing of hot lime, which not only kills 
weeds and the larvee of insects, but assists 
in the disintegration of the soil-particles 
and adds to the fertility of the mixture. 


The top turf from an old pasture, prefer- 
ably grazed by sheep, cannot be beaten, 


and, when stacking, a layer of well-rotted 
stable manure between each course is of 
service. The leaf-mould heap can now be 
turned over, and the necessary space made 
for the leaves which will shortly fall. A 
quantity ought to be sifted and got under 
cover in the event of such being needed 
during frosty weather in winter or spring. 
Sufficient supplies of sand should likewise 
be laid in, and if peat is available in the 
locality so much the better. 

Fruit picking.—During the week a con- 
siderable amount of time was taken up in 
picking and storing Apples. The crop is 
very heavy, and even upon old trees in- 
dividual fruits are large and well finished. 
In storing, only perfect and unbruised 
fruits are housed, and each separate fruit 
is inspected before being laid on the 
shelves. In picking Apples two pickers, 
with a lad to carry the baskets to the 
store, are able to keep two others fairly 
busy in inspecting and storing. A number 
of Pears of different sorts has also been 
gathered, only those which part from the 
trees when raised to a horizontal position 
being taken at this time. Plums, Peaches, 
and Nectarines still need daily attention, 
although in the case of the Plums the bulk 
of the crop is over. The weather is all in 
favour of the latest varieties ripening well 
on the trees, and the chillier nights are 


disposing of the few wasps, which, how- 
ever, have not been very troublesome 


during the season. 

Late Apples and Pears.—On the walls 
the fruits of these will be allowed to hang 
as late as possible. Such Pears as Winter 
Nelis, Easter Beurré, Glou Morceau, and 
Doyenne du Comice, if closely and rather 
heavily netted will take no harm from 
a temperature in the neighbourhood of 
freezing point, and the longer they «re per- 


mitted to hang the less danger will there 
be of shrivelling. Apples on walls, in- 
eluding Ribston Pippin and Margil, will be 


similarly treated. Both of these fine 
dessert varieties, especially the latter, are 


attractively coloured, and are rather 
larger than usual. 

Damsons.—Owing to the depredations 
of birds it became necessary during the 


week to pick the Damsons. The yield is 
lighter than was at one time anticipated, 
but it is, on the whole, satisfactory. The 
trees, being of great size and age, are 
rather difficult to strip, the best of the 
fruit being on the extreme tips of the 
branches, where it is difficult to reach it. 


Cuttings.—The taking of cuttings has 
now been practically finished, but in the 
case of Pelargoniums, both Ivy-leaved and 
Zonal, a few stout and well-ripened shoots 
being available were put in. It is always 


| better to haye a few plants top many in 
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ENVIRONMENT 
MAKES THE MAN.” 


Time after time you have had the truth of that statement 
demonstrated in an indisputable manner, and you have 
acknowledged the truth of it, albeit with a reservation to the 
effect that 


“‘ HEREDITY HAS ITS EFFECT ALSO.” 


There is no getting away from these two patent facts, in 
so far as the human race is concerned, 
And everybody knows it. 

Now what we want to do is to draw your attention to the 
obyious parallel which exists in the Plant World, and in the 
Rose section in particular, and that is the absolutely indis- 
putable truth that, just as truly as a man is made or 
modelled—that is, rendered valuable or otherwise by the 
influence which is exerted upon him by his surroundings— 
so surely and quite as effectively 


ENVIRONMENT MAKES THE ROSE. 


And quite as positively it may be asserted that heredity 
has its due effect on the Rose also. 

It will be clear, therefore, that you will not be acting in 
your best interests if you fail to ask the rose seller 


WHERE ARE YOUR ROSES GROWN ? 


And the answer—if any is forthcoming—will enable you to 
judge of the suitability or otherwise of the trees for your 
own garden. 

Bees’ Guarantested Roses are propagated from guaran- 
tested, clean, vigorous, healthy stock. 


THUS HEREDITY HAS ITS EFFECT. 


The conditions under which Bees’ Roses are grown are as 
nearly ideal as present knowledge can make them. There 
is no coddling, no sheltering ; they are grown under Spartan 
conditions, e xposed to all the bitter blasts and winter gales 
on a huge open plain, which is swept from end to end by the 
Atlantic storms from one year’s end to the other. 


THUS ENVIRONMENT MAKES 
BEES’ ROSES AS HARD AS NAILS 


and tough as whipcord. Keep these facts-in mind when 
deciding where to buy your Roses, 


Bees’ Prices speak effectively enough. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY'S 
SELECTIONS OF ROSES. 


These selections have been made by the Selection Com- 
mittee of the N.R.S. with the view of assisting the amateur 
rose grower to buy only the most suitable roses for the 
various purposes named. 


12 SWEETLY-SCENTED ROSES. 


“D” Collection, 63., carriage nai: c.W.O. 
Abel Carriere (H.P.), crimson .. ae oo 6d 
Alfred Colomb (H.P.), red ae 4 me 6d 


Avoca (H.T.), scarlet .. mn 3 5: + Be Sei 
Charles Lefebvre (H.T.), velv ety red ‘4 .. 6a 
Dupuy Jamain (H.P.), cerise. ue " S6q 
General Jacqueminot (H.P.), crimson -. .. 6d 
General McArthur (H.T.), crimson .. 4 ey as 
Johanna Sebus (H.T.), cerise .. rs fs " 9a 
La France (H.'T.), rose a i we ee =n) 6G 
Mrs. John Laing (H.P.), rosy pink... is kbd 
Ulrich Brunner (H.P.), cherryred .. on ee Gel 
Viscountess Folkestone (H.T.), cream .. . 6d 


12 BUTTONHOLE ROSES. 


“F” Collection, 8s., carriage paid, c.w.o. 


Gustave Regis (H. i ), nankeen yellow a .. 8d 
Lady Hillingdon (T.) apricot ye llow .. e bs Sa. 
Lady Roberts (T.), reddish apricot... ey a Sal 
Liberty (T.), velvety crimson Z 4 Ja bal 
Mme. A. Chatenay (H.T.), salmon pink Hh . Gd 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (T.), golden yellow a: os Sd 
Mme. Jules Grolez (H.'T:), bright rose e 5 6a 
Mrs. A. Ward (H.T.), yellow .. %. x .. 8d 
Mrs. H. Stevens (T.), white .. Ba e .. 8d 
Rayon @’Or (H.B.), orange c admium S% x4 is 
Richmond (H.T.), scarlet’ .. ; xe ue Sar Sd 
W. A. Richardson (N.), orange. : ; Ad 


12 BEDDING ROSES. 


“J” Collection, 7s., carriage paid, c 


C.Ww.o,. 
Antoine Rivoire (H.T.), palecream .. e: eS 
Caroline Testout (H.T.), salmon : _ 6d 
Lady Ashtown (H.T.), Rosedu Barri... ..  .. 6d 
Lyon (H.T.), shrimp pink +6 * 3a 
Mme. A. Chatenay (H.T.), salmon pink |. ce Gd 
Mme. M. Soupert (H.T.), sunset yellow = See Rel 
Mme. Ravary (H.T.), orange... zs .. 6a 
Pharisaer (H.T.), rosy white a t es -. 8a 
Ravon @’Or (H.B.), orange cadmium : 4 sls 
Richmond (H.'1.), scarlet. x arin 
Souv. de Marie Zayas (H.1.), carmine ond 
Sunburst (H.T.), cadmium yellow : ath 


BEES’ TEST COLLECTION ‘‘K.” 


5s. 6d., carriage paid, c.w.o. 
12 All-round, First-class Roses. 


Betty (H.T.), coppery rose... - 8d 
Captain Hayward (H.P.), crimson scarlet .. .. 6d 
C. Testout(H.T.), salmon pink .. ; A .. 6a 
Fischer Hatniea (H.P.), scarlet ., * ; . 6d 
F. K. Druschki(H.P.), white .. a eed 
Hugh Dickson (H.P.), crimson .. ye . Gd 
Lady Alice Stanley (H.T.), silvery flesh -. aa Sd 
Lady Ashtown (H.T.), deep ps : ‘ . 6a 
Lyon (H.'T.), shrimp pink 5 i’ = Sa 
Mme. A. Chatenay CET), "ss salmon ry ink s: 6a 
Mme. Ravary (H.T.), orange yellow... ka 
Mrs. J. Laing (H.P.), rose pink .. ‘ Ga 


Any variety from any collection can be supp lied at prices 
quoted. 

Send your order NOW, or write for a copy of Bees’ Rose 
Catalogue with full page illustration of “The Daily 
Mail” Rose, also natural colour blocks of all the collec- 
tions offered above, Bees’ ‘‘A.B.C 
stamps) is well worth reading. 

Whatever you want, write for it NOW. 


‘Lest you Forget.” 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 


” of Rose Culture (14d. 
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spring than to find that, owing to various |. 


causes throughout the winter months, there 
is a shortage. Autumn-struck cuttings are 
always, I think, much more satisfactory— 
in the case of Pelargoniums—than those 
struck in spring, although it is sometimes 
necessary to have recourse to the latter 
practice. Let there be no further delay. in 
putting in the needful quantities of Tufted 
Pansies and of Calceolarias. In the case 
of the former, be especially careful with 
the labelling. 

Echeverias. — No time must be lost in 
getting Echeverias into their winter quar- 
ters. As these are particularly suscepti- 
ble to damp, a frame which will secure 
all the available sunshine should be 
selected for their reception and the bed 
should be made light and porous with 
2 inches of sharp sand on the surface. 
When cleaning over the old plants secure 
the most promising of the offsets and put 
them at the bottom of the frame. As a 
rule these will be sufliciently large to per- 
mit of their use in the following year, 
when some of the more leggy and older 
plants can be discarded. 





Cytisus racemosus.—Iarge pieces of 
this valuable flowering shrub, useful 


throughout winter and spring and now 
well covered with racemes which will 
shortly be in bloom, are now ready for 
potting up, and have been cut round with 
the spade during the week. Small plants 
in pots 5 inches and 6 inches in diameter 
are also very useful, but these will do, 
weantime, well enough in a frame in 
which they can be protected from frost. 
Salvias and Eupatoriums. — These have 
been potted up, chiefly in pots 9 inches and 
10 inches in diameter. Having been 
previously cut roynd, the plants lifted 
with fine balls of fibrous roots, and having 
been placed in a shaded place for a time 
they have experienced but a slight check. 
Primula malacoides for early blooming 
has also been potted. As previously 
observed, dependence is now placed upon 
self-sown seedlings, large quantities of 
which are available. Most of the plants 
are grown in 4-inch pots, but. a certain 
number of 10-inch pans are employed in 
addition, each pan accommodating three 
plants. These make huge masses of bloom, 
and show the characteristics of P. mala- 
coides to the greatest udvantage. Water is 
but sparingly given. ; 
Chrysanthemums.—A few of the earlier 
varieties showing colour have been housed, 
and with the advancing season the 
majority must very shortly go under 
cover. Single varieties are increasingly 
popular, and these being, most of them, 
slightly earlier than the double sorts, they 
come in useful. Apart from a certain 
amount of trouble from earwigs, not for 
some years has the appearance of the 
Plants and their freedom from rust and 
insects been so  uoteworthy. Ample 
supplies .of water and = bi-weekly allow- 
ances of stimulants are being given, and 
the plants already housed are receiving 
the maximum of ventilation 
Pot Vines.—These, now ripening well, 
have been removed to a cool-house, in 
which the temperature will be sradually 
allowed to decline. The most suitable 
Vines for pot work are undoubtedly Black 
Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling, as they 




















succeed well under identical conditions. 
As an alternative to the latter white 
Grape, Buckland’s Sweetwater may be 
used, but Foster’s is preferable. Well- 
ripened canes, shortened to 6 feet or 7 feet, 
ought to give a good account of them- 
selves, and carry anywhere from 10 Jb. to 
12 Ib. of fruit. W. McGerroc. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Peonies not flowering (Mrs. F. S. Simpson). 
—It is very seldom that Ponies can be estab- 
lished under three years, and until this time 
elapses very few, if any, flowers are pro- 
duced. If the soil has not been ‘deeply dug 
and. heavily manured, with attention to 
supplying the plants with plenty of water 
during dry weather and doses of liquid- 
manure or mulchings of rotten manure, they 
are even longer in becoming established. No 
doubt you will find that next season they will 
bloom freely. 


Blue Hydrangeas (Doris Watt).—These are 
very popular, but there is always a large 
amount of uncertainty about obtaining the 
flowers of the right colour, even when, as far 
as our knowledge goes, we adopt what is con- 
sidered. the best means to secure the object 
in view. The following compost for plants in 
pots has been recommended :—One half 
should be turfy loam, broken up with the 
hands, but not sifted, the other half, a mix- 
ture of peat, crushed charcoal, and about 2 lb. 
to the bushel of iron filings. It is generally 
supposed that the blue colour is due to soil 
which contains iron. 

Rose Banksian not blooming (Mrs. PF. P. 
Simpson).—Your Rose is evidently far too 
crowded. You should have cut out during the 
summer all the soft and sappy shoots, thin- 
ing those that remain and spreading them out 
so as to expose them to sun and air.: Do not 
cut back the shoots that you leave—only just 
tip them. They will make small lateral 
growths, which, if shortened next spring to 
three or four eyes, ought to flower. The 
Banksian Rose requires a warm wall and a 
well-drained border with two or three years’ 
growth to see it at its best. You may do the 
thinning out now. Cut your Abutilons back 
next spring. 

Clematises, layering (R. F. Skelton).—Yes: 
you can increase Clematises by layers. Take 
a shoot at least three parts ripened, and lay 
this down in the ordinary way. Beneath each 
pair of eyes or each second pair make a 
“tongue” by cutting half-way through the 
growth and slipping the knife up some inch 
or two towards the base of the eyes or joint. 
In this, place a small piece of charcoal or 
sandstone to assist in keeping it open. Peg 
down on a light compost of sandy loam, and 
cover over with a little of the same. New 
growths will push up, roots be made, and the 
young shoots can be severed after the growths 
are 6 inches or so high. See answers to your 
other queries under * Short Replies.” 


FRUIT 


Pears spotted (H. Weston)—Your Pears 
have been attacked by the fungus Fusicladium 
pirinum. This calls for the cutting out of all 
the diseased and dead wood in the tree and 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture just after the 
petals of the flowers fal]. It would be well to 
look to the drainage, and when doing this to 
root-prune the tree, the appearance of the 
fruit suggesting that they are not in a very 
thrifty condition. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


A M. P.—We should advise you to cut off all 
the straggling zrowths,.and when the young 
shoots are large enough lift the plants and, 
divide them, placing the divisions into a frame 
for the winter. Many of the young shoots will 
be well rooted, and by next spring will be fine 
plants to put into their permanent quarter's. 
RF. Skelton.—1, You cannot grow Rhodo- 
dendrons where there is chalk in the soil; 2, 
the best Laburnum would be that known as 
the Scotch Laburnum (lL. alpinum); 3, Rose 
Lady Gay-would do well in such a position. 
Scraper.—From the appearance of the buds 
you send us they are evidently attacked by 
big bud. We should like to see them a little 
later on.— J. L. S.—Write to Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Morgan, Ipswich. Constant Reader. 
~-Your Celery has been attacked by the 
fungus Septoria Petroselini apii. See reply to 
Robert. C. Grant in our issue of October 3rd 
(p. 654)._—A. J. Dale.—Please send specimens 
of your Celery and we will do our best to help 
you.——G. H. R.—There is now a white form of 
Aster levis Climax. Aster Nove Anglie Lil 
Fardell has elear rose-pink flowers of large 
size.— J. B. Fritten—-From what you say we 
think your Grapes are suffering from “ shank- 
ing.” If you will send us a bunch we will 
then be able to advise you as to your diffi- 
culty._—-Rowland Beever.—See February 17th, 
1912 (p. 106), February 24th (p. 122). and March 
23rd, 1912 (p. 190), copies of all of which can 
be had from the publisher post free for 6d.—— 
J. B. Cornwall._Your Pear has been attacked 
by the Pear-scab. Cut out all the dead and 
diseased: wood and spray with Bordeaux mix- 
ture just after the petals fall. We should 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT 


Names of .plants.—M. F. Cleary:—Beg 
Worthiana.— Miss K. Ross—Specimen i 
ficient.- P. O. James.—Berberis Darwini 
A. H. Edmonton.— Trifolium repens atr 
pureum. Yes; you may. feed it to your rab 
——T. H. J.—Cytisus, probably C. racemos; 
greenhouse species. Your plant oughi 
flower next. spring, when please send fio, 
——T. Pullein.—Scabiosa caucasica is no @ 
the plant you inquire about. —— Reader. 
Gaura Lindheimeri; 2, Helianthus rigidy. 
Helenium autumnale striatum; 4, Fu 
gracilis. P.—1, Buddleia_ variabilis 
Crategus Pyracantha Lelandi; 3, Clerc 
dron trichotomum; 4, Berberis Darwini 
Essex.—1, Polygonum _ baldschuanicum 
Leycesteria formosa; 3, Hibiscus syriacus + 
4, Spirea Lindleyana. S.. R.—We ca 
undertake to name Chrysanthemums. 


Names of fruits.—J. H. Coles—Pears 
far as we can judge of the larger, half-roe 
specimen you send it is Souvenir de Cong 
the other is Marie Louise.——Miss Stewa 
Kindly read our rules as to naming fruit. 
L. A. Yetts—Apple Tibbétt’s Pearmain 
W. H. Brown.—Apples:.In white paper, 
wick Codlin; in pink paper, Yorkshire Gr 
ing. Pears: In pink paper, Brown Beurré 
newspaper, please send later on. When 5 
ing fruit for name the best way is to aff 
number to each sort  sent.——Mrs. Hal, 
Pears: 1, 2, and 4, please send when rive 
Souvenir de Congrés.—H. W. Daltry.—1 
Souvenir de Congres, now in season. Dry 
at the roots and poor soil are no doubt the ¢; 
of so many of your fruits falling. Had 
mulched with rotten manure and wat 
freely the failure would not have happe 
——R. R. H. Moore——Pears: 1, Pitma 
Duchess; 2, Marechal de la Cour; 3, not re 
nised. It has the flavour of Fonds 
d’Automne,- but the flesh is too ‘grit 
Probably a. local variety. —— B. ‘Por 
Reader, Leeds, and Walton.— We are aly 
pleased to name fruit and do the best we ¢ 
but you quite ignore our rules.——WM. 
Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange; 2, Blenheim: 
Emperor Alexander; 4, Striped Beaufin- 
M. W. A.—Apples: 1, Ecklinville; 2, New 
Wonder; 3, Gloria Mundi; 4, Cox’s Orange. 
C. R. B.— Pears: 1, Souvenir de Congrés 
Jersey Gratioli; 3, Beurré d’Aremhi 
Apple: 4, Red or Winter Hawthorndew- 
J. B. S.— Apples: 1, King of the Pippins 
Cellini; 3, Annie Elizabeth; 4, Cox’s Orange 
is.a pleasure to name such characteri 
specimens. R. J.—Apples: 1, Bramley’s 
Wellington; 3, probably Alfriston; should 
to see later; 4, Scarlet Nonpareil——s. A. 
—Apple: 1, Cellini. Pears: 2, Beurre (1 
geau; 3, Autumn Bergamot; 4, Beurré Hai 
——W. M.—Apples: 1, Cox’s Pomona; 2, B 
heim; 3, Bramley’s; 4, Beauty of Kent- 


























N. C—Apples: 1, Peasgood’s Nonsuch; 
Hmperor Alexander; 3, The Queen; 
Worcester Pearmain. —— W. E., Derby 


Apples: 1. Cellini; 2, King of ‘the Pippins 
Norfolk Beaufin; 4, Mere de Menage—— 
Prentis.—Apples: 1, Dutch Mignonne; 2 an 








advise you also to look to the drainage. and 
lift the trees and. replant.——T. M. D. H.—1, 
Apply the basic slag as early in the autumn as 
you can and next spring give some nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia; 2, Better keep 
the Violas till next spring and plant out as 
soon as the weather is suitable; 3, Leave the 
clipping till next April, this being the hkest 
time to trim Box edgings. 


not recognised. When sending fruit for na 
it is always well to give the address, as 1 
is often of great assistance in determining 
names of fruit——Boyfield, -—1. Glou Morce: 
2, not recognised. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





Dosib AND MAson, Manchester.—Flowcr 
Bulbs. 

DANIELS Bros., Lrp., Norwich.—Catalogue 
Bulbs and Flower Roots, etc., etc. ; 

OBERT A. MORRIS, 225, Bristol-street, Bi 
ingham.—List of Dutch Bulbs. 


Edinburgh Chrysanthemum Show.—° 
are asked to state that the Council of 1 
Scottish Horticultural Association 1 
decided. to proceed with the anm 
Chrysanthemum Show, which will be li 
in the Waverley Market, Edinburgh, 
November 12, 13, and 14. The profit on 1 
show, it has been decided by the Com 
will be given to the Belgian Relief 4 
British Red Cross Funds. 





More than 200 % 
Hardy Flowers in Colot 


are represented, more or less faithfully, in Bees’ New PI 
Catalogue. There are 20 pages, including the cover, devo 
to natural colour photos, which have been reproduced by! 
latest. photo-colour process. ; 

These beautiful illustrations will be of very great ass 
ance to you when selecting plants for your border. Bet 
than pages of description, they will help you to secure a1 
idea of plants which you have never seen before. 


4d. each, 3 for Sd., 


will also interest you. Scores of the most useful bor 
plants are offered at this astonishingly moderate price, 
Your name and address on a posteard will bring this 18¢ 
money saving list to your door. 
Write for it NOW. Let us impress upon you the necess 
for immediate action. ‘ Lest you Forget.” 


—_ ~<«%  175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL 
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Anagallis grandiflora .. 679 | Carnations, Malmaison, 
Antirrhinum Orange failing -. ee Sse OOk 
King 4 ne > 679 | Carnations, Souvenir de 
Apple Devonshire Quar- la Malmaison .. 684 
renden .. w: .. 684] Cestrum .. “A oe, 683 
Asclepias curassavica in Chrysanthemums at 
the open air .. .. 680 Tessex Hall, Strand .. 681 
Aster ericoides varic- Chrysanthemums, new 682 
ties oy Ay -. 686.| Chrysanthemums: Out- 
Berberis gracilis (an door white varieties .. 682 
autumn - flowering Chrysanthemum Paris 
kind) .. <é Pye) White, early single .. 682 
Broccoli, autumn 688 | Chrysanthemum Polly., 682 
Bulb garden, the .. 685 Chrysanthemums—semi- 
Campanula Portensch- early varieties . . .. 681 
lagiana bayarica 681 | Chrysanthemums: Three 
Cannas; che ie eee good varieties .. e. 682 
Carnations in pots .. 684 ' Clematis integrifolia .. 686 








THE WEEK. 


NOTES OF 


—_ 


in tubs. — These, in 
colour, NOW compete with the best trees 
and shrubs for colour in wood or garden. 
They are fine trees in big tubs, but they 
fail to bloom. Gould any reader who 
flowers them help me? They are hardy 
enough in my southern country. I keep 


4 


them in a sunny corner.—K. 58. 

Effect of war on trade._Mr. J. W. 
Elliott writes from Pittsburgh :—‘‘ I sup- 
pose you are badly upset by the terrible 


Pomegranates 


war, which to us seems so senseless. 
Even here business is badly disturbed, 


and the French bulbs only reached New 
York yesterday (September 18), fully a 
month later than usual. I get pathetic 
letters from the Dutch bulb growers, who 
fear that their business will be completely 
ruined.’’ 

Viola cornuta purpurea under trees.— 
A long border, a portion of which was 
overhung by Apple-trees of considerable 
size, was planted, with this. At the end 
of September the plants under the trees 
were a mass of bloom and the colour very 
rich, while in the sunnier portions the 
display is waning. Naturally the cooler 
and moister position is all in favour of 
the plants, put I have not previously 
noticed Violas of other sorts doing any- 
thing like so well in similar circum- 
stances, and, in particular, under dense 
shade.—KIRkK. 

Anagallis 
plant I am very fond of, 
without beds of it. It comes 
Frank Crisp with the added name of 
ecerulea, but it is only the true form of 
the wild plant. I grow several forms of 
it—pale grey and orange—but none at all 
so pretty as this, the true form. People 
eome and look at it and wonder at it, and 
ask me what it is, and they seem to take 
less interest in it when I tell them they 
can get seed for two or three pence 4 
packet. All that is needed is a little care 
in sowing it at the right time in spring.— 
W. 

Hemerocallis aurantiaca major.—Some 
of the Day Lilies are common-place and 
somewhat weedy looking, but this is a 
plant of the first water. Its colour one 
ean only call ‘orange.’ It is difficult 
to distinguish in terms its intensity or 
degree, though it is these, perhaps, with 
the size of flower, which compel one to 
place it at the head of its class without 
the least hesitation, and certainly few 
finer plants have ever been sent to us 


grandiflora. — A beautiful 
and am never 
from Sir 


Founded by W. Robinson, 
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ILLUSERATIONS IN’ 1 TALICS. 





ia OCTOBER 


Author of ‘ The English Flower Garden. 





Clover in lawn 691 | Fruit-trees, planting 687 
Crinum Moorei .. "* 686. | Garden food ; 684 | 
Cynoglossum amabile .. 686 Geranium Endressi . 680 
Dahlias and their flower- Hemerocallis aurantiaca 

stems .. t. .. 685 major. an oe) 679 
Dabhlias, Collarette 679 | Lily, Henry's, in the 
Dahlias, li'ting .. no GOT flower garden .. .. 685 
Daisies, Michaelmas, Lily of the Valley for 

double-flowered 679 forcing .. Ae .. 683 
Dianthus Knappi "* @81 | Linum salsoloides nanum 681 
Dimorphotheca hybrids 680 | Manures, artificial -«, 2691 
Brodium corsicum 681 | Pansy, Tufted, Ardwell 
Eucomis punctata - 691 Gem 7 be .. 680 
EKupatorium ageratoides 679 Peaches, the best .. 684 
Exacum macranthum in Peach- houses, wo rk 

the flower garden 680 im... a ek . 687 
Flower notes, hardy 686 | Pear Beurré Hardy . 684 
Fruit-trees in tubs 687 | Pear, the Michaelmas... 6384 








from Japan. Though one does not get 
masses of flowers from it, there is com- 
pensation in the fact that it keeps up a 
succession for weeks, and of which one is 
not likely to tire. Ina moderately light, 


well-drained loam, the plant is a suc- 
cess, though these Day Lilies are not 
fastidious as to soil.—E. J: 

Eupatorium ageratoides:—In a year 
when early frosts are experienced, H. 


ageratoides is sometimes damaged before 
the flowers expand. Such will not be the 
ease this season, for already, at the 
beginning of October, the corymbs of 
ploom are on the point of expanding. 
Valuable from its late-flowering, this 
plant succeeds well in almost any €xX- 
posure; but, naturally, if given a fairly 
sunny place there is less risk of damage 
from early frosts. It associates well with 
the lighter varieties of the blue’ Michael- 
mas Daisies which bloom late.— KIRK. 
Antirrhinum Orange King.—On page 604 
‘‘ Golourbright ”’ enquires whose strain 
referred to im my note on the above- 
named Antirrhinum published recently in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and infers that 
several. firms who specialise in these 
flowers have selections under the name of 
Orange King. This is no doubt true, but 
that I have grown and admired so much 
is from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
who have raised improved and new colour 
shades in these summer flowers. The 
plants require very careful dealing with 
in growth and selection in order to keep 
them true, and, unless this is maintained, 
disappointment follows.—W. STRUGNELL. 
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24, 1914. 
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Pears, storing , .. 691 | Rosa rugosa, the fruits 
Pelargonium, Ivy-leaved, Of. s¢ bs bi » te 66 
unhealthy : .. 691 | Rose Josephine Nichol- 
Plum Jefferson .. 684 son ~ = or Old 
Poinsettias : ’ 684 | Roses in October 680 
Polygonum equiseti- Salad, a good winter 684 
forme .. iid _, 681 | Senecio pulcher .. 680 
Pomegranates in tubs.. 679 | Thunbergia alata . 683 
Potato, early, May Trade, effect of war on 679 
Queen me .. 688 | Tropzolum polyphyllum 691 
Ramonilia serbica ". 680 | Vegetables in use, ecard 
Rocket, double white, OL vs ae é 684 
the old is .. 686 | Veronica subsessilis 686 
Boot crops, the storing Viola cornuta purpurea 
of te 4 .. 688 under trees i .a 89 
Rosa rugosa : 680 | Viola cuttings in open- 
Rosa rugosa as a stock air beds .. ~ : 686 
for standard Roses .. 680 } Week's work, the 688 





and straw coloured collarette ; 
Lowestoft, clear yellow, with yellow col- 
larette ; Inchmarnock, rich red, with 
yellow collarette ; Purity, pure white with 
yellow disc, eollarette white ; Incheape, 
dark crimson, white collarette ; and ddy- 
stone, rich scarlet with golden-yellow tips, 
collarette straw coloured’ with crimson 
spots. ] 

Rose Josephine Nicholson. — This was 
one of the most charming Roses in a col- 
lection shown by Mr. G. Prince at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Itis a ‘“H. T.,’” and, from the quantity 
shown, as also the number of buds on each 
spray, promises well both as a garden 
Rose and a good autumn bloomer. Apart 
from these things is the attractive eolour 
the flowers, a2 warm rose-pink with the 
ia France on the inner 
To some extent it 
petals of the last- 


yellow disc 


of 
silvery-pink hue of J 
surface of the petals. 
possesses the re urving 
named variety, and a delicate perfume 
which is welcome. It however, the 
warmth of the colour tone which appeals 
so strongly.—H. R. 8. 

Berberis gracilis (an autumn-flowering 


is, 


kind).—Mr. Smith sends us from Daisy 
Hill, Newry, this pretty shrub in good 


state on October 1st. As far as we know 
it this seems a valuable species. There 
seems to be no end to the beauty of the 
rayberries. I once told Mr. Sargent, of 
‘The Arboretum’? fame, that I purposed. 
to grow all the -arberries, When he smiled. 
and said: ‘‘ You have a big job if you get 
them all.” This is a good one we ought 
all. to. have. Mr. Smith writes as 


Collarette Dahlias.—We notice in your] follows :— 
issue of October 3rd, age 642 ates ate : Br Lay a ee an 
et A : ast Ay Retina beat 5, ‘The original plant of this 1s 9 feet 
wri ee ove! ey was <i ie ee sees wide by ot feet hich, and ‘snow 
| soo: 4 av ‘ 7 ay » é ‘ ‘ | = a 
B: Ot regavains Ola 4 an 1as. | wreathed all round as you see. [t' ig, 
(his is so utterly opposed to ihe real | f “1s cae 
d : | and will be, a cheery subjeet comings 
truth regarding these flowers that we have . . is : : 
; ; ; ‘+ at this time. W. 
taken the liberty of cending you & box of | 
plooms taken from varieties that are free- | Double-flowered Michaelmas Daisies.— 
flowering and have the blossoms held on| At this season of the year many flower 
erect stems well above the foliage.—| borders are cay with Michaelmas Daisies 


Dospie AND Co., Edinburgh. 

[With the above note cume a collection 
of flowers in Many varied colours. AS to 
the habit of the plants, one of the most 
important points in the garden, it is im- 





possible to say anything, and we can only 
deal with the sorts sent as regards the 
colour of the flowers. Among those sent 
we like Tuskar, crimson tipped with rose 
and white, the collarette straw coloured ; 
Skerryvore, scarlet tipped with golden- 
yellow, yellow collarette ; Prince of 
Orange, orange-scarlet, with collarette of 
the same colour; Sanda, pure white with 


in many shades of blue, white, pink, ete. 
On the introduction of the double flowered 
kind Beauty of Colwall there arose quite 
a craze, novelty, of course, accounting for 
this. That the doubles offer a new break 
more or less desirable is true, but disap- 
pointment follows the development of the 
flowers, as they have a babit of becoming 
single. That they have an appearance of 
doubling on first opening is quite clear to 
the most casual observer, but to many, as 
T have already rema rked, there comes dis- 
appointment when, for instance, an en- 





lthusiastic friend is asked ta come and, 





ween ow 


680 





perhaps, for the first time, inspect the 
novelty, only to find there are no double 
flowers to be found. I have had no ex- 
perience of the newer doubles, and am 
unable to speak with certainty of their 
constancy or otherwise. There is no doubt 
about the Beauty of Colwall being a fine 
Aster, whether double or single, the flowers 
being large and the sprays so freely pro- 


duced that a fine effect ig produced 
when growing Singly or grouped.—w. 
STRUGNELL. 


Geranium Endressi. — A bright, easily- 
srown perennial, succeeding in any soil. 
I use it in the wild garden by the water- 
side, where it grows well in the rank 
growth. From Sir Frank Crisp.—W. 

Ramondia_ serbica. — A Welcome and 
graceful plant. I tried it on my dry wall, 
but it withered away. It is probably a 
native of moist mountain sorges. In our 
country it is best tried in a cool part of 
the rock garden in peaty soil. From Sir 
Frank Crisp.—w. 








Roses in October. — Last spring I 
planted some standard Hybrid Per- 
petuals, and as the Season was. far 


advanced, and the plants not too well 
rooted, I decided to pick off all the buds 
so that their full energies might be con- 
centrated on the formation of good wood. 
They made very good progress, forming 
much larger heads than I should have 
thought likely, Seeing that from. the be- 
ginning of April we have not had enough 
rain to penetrate 3 inches into the soil. 
In August the buds were allowed to de- 
velop, and from the middle of September 
until time of writing (October 10th) I have 
been gathering quite a number of well- 
formed flowers—in fact, nearly every 
shoot has carried bloom. Had the first 
buds not been picked off the plants could 
hever have made such strong growth: 
they might, indeed, in such a’ trying 
Season have been crippled.—Byr.eet. 

Dimorphotheca hybrids. So far as I 
have seen, these—at present, at least—are 
vastly ‘superior to the original orange- 
flowered Daisy of the Cape which came 
to us a few years ago. In its rich refined 
orange tone it is as good as it is distinct, 
and welcome, too, for these reasons. 
Fairly amenable to cultivation, though 
luxuriating best of all in hot, dry seasons 
and sunny situations, it affords a surpris- 
ing lot of flowers of quite exceptional 
merit. The hybrids, on the other hand, 
appear to possess nothing so much as q 
hondescript mealiness, giving one the im- 
pression of a good thing spoiled. [I hope 
I am not doing them an injustice, and 
possibly, as the progenitors of a new race, 
with a more distinguished future than is 
now apparent, it is early yet to speak. 
In distinctive shades of salmon and rose 
and pink a hybrid set would be welcome, 
and while such are in the making we must 
nerforce be content to wait patiently.— 
10 Pa ie 

Tufted Pansy Ardwell Gem.—Having had 
many years’ experience of this variety I 
quite agree with all that “ W., Surrey ” Says 
of it at page 660. It is referred to as good 
for both early and late work, and, may I 
ndd, better as a two-year-old than 4 year- 
ling. This last T consider one of the best 
attributes of a Tufted Pansy, inasmuch as 
it proves the important quality of perennial] 
constitution, and which almost invariably 
carries with it a sreatly enhanced flower- 
ing. We incline too much to the annual 
Propagation and replanting of such things, 
‘And, in doing so, leave undiscovered the 
freater flower wealth of which some of 
these Pansies in their second and third 
vears are capable: If the kitchen garden 
border referred to can be left alone the re- 
Sult next year should be even more 











startling than this. 
Ardwell Gem as a groundwork to some 
tose beds, where it remained three years 
without showing the least signs of fatigue. 
It is a rare carpeter of the ground and a 
persistent bloomer. The only fault I ever 
found with it was that its flowers droop 
solinewhat.—l. H. Jenx1ns. 

Exacum macranthum in_ the flower 
garden.—It was both interesting and in- 
structive recently to see this usual oceu- 
pant of the stove or greenhouse employed 
in the flower garden, and with not a little 
success. In the Hampton Court Palace 
gardens during the present season this 
stove annual has done well, the rich im- 
perial-purple flowers taking on richer 
colour than we usually see when the plant 
is grown under glass. This in conjunc- 
tion with golden stamens is very effective, 
and gardeners generally should make a 
note of it. Less than 3 feet high, neat- 
habited, of easy culture, and with a pro- 
fusion of flowers of unusual colouring are 
some of the good points which should 





tempt those seeking new colour effects in | 


informal bedding arrangements. In the 
gardens referred to this: fine plant was 
still, making a good display in mid- 
September.—h. R. §. 

Senecio pulcher.—This is one of the 
most. -valuable the hardy herbaceous 
section of the genus affords, yet only 
amenable to certain conditions of cultiva- 
tion if to be seen at its best. In other 
words, no rough-and-ready method of root 
division is likely to suffice, and seed pro- 
duction of the species—albeit the majority 
of the Groundsels possess an unenviable 
notoriety in that direction—is practically 
nil. Hence the only method of increase of 
practical utility is by way of root cuttings. 
Those inserted in early autumn are those 
best . caleulated to produce flowering 
plants when a little less than a year old, 
provided the young plants be grown with- 
out a check. To do this in the circum- 
stances, cool greenhouse or frame cultiva- 
tion is necessary throughout. the winter 
and early spring, by which latter time it 
is possible to have well - established 
examples in 5-inch pots.. By planting out 
in April or early May a good flowering is 
ensured. To some, such fixed conditions 
of cultivation might appear irksome, the 
species being dismissed accordingly. Yet 
here is a plant of no ordinary character 
capable of. producing its rich, purplish - 
crimson flower-heads, each often 4 inches 
across, throughout September, when such 
colour is rare in the garden—E. H. 
JENKINS. c 

Asclepias curassavica in the open air.— 
This showy and in some measure remark- 
able kind has, judging by some fine groups 
of it recently seen in the Royal Gardens, 
Hampton Court, been well suited by the 
tropical conditions prevailing during much 
of the present summer. For the most part 
the plants had attained to 4 feet high, 
some even more, and. in full bloom, were 
Among the more striking of the September- 
flowering subjects in the long, mixed 
border. Doubtless, to some extent, super- 
intendents of public parks and gardens are 
often at their wit’s end to know what novel 
feature to provide to catch the eye, while 
the ‘‘ novelty’? might be provided by an 
appeal to some of the oldest of cultivated 
freenhouse flowering Subjects such as this 
“ Swallow-wort.’”’ Grown in the green- 
house or stove the plant is lank, leggy of 
stem, and the flowers not always attrae- 
tive in colour, while in the open in a season 


like the present it has a conspicuous 
beauty of its own. The flowers are ver- 
million - scarlet with drooping petals, 


orange-coloured corona and salmony-red 


buds, an unusual vet attractive combina- 
tion, The plant is sub-shrubby of habit, 
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Years ago I planted | 


| re-starting into growth. 
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the flowérs freely produced in terminal 
umbels. For garden decoration it should 
be pruned hard back each year prior to 
It is easily raised 
from cuttings and seeds. It comes from 
Tropical America and was introduced so 
long ago as 1692.—H. H. J, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. © 
ROSES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rosa rugosa.—This Japanese Rose is a 
conspicuous object in the garden from 
early summer until well on into the 
autumn, for its flowers are borne over a 
period of two or three months, and before 
they are over the bright red Apple-like 
fruits begin to ripen, and the later ones 
make food for birds during October or 
November. The species in both its red 
and white forms forms a bush from 4 feet; 
to 5 feet high and as far through, and as 
it is amenable to severe pruning it is possi- 
ble to keep it furnished with vigorous 
young wood which produces the best and 
maximum number of blossoms. Pruning 
is not necessary, however, every year, and 
if the bushes are cut hard back every third 
or fourth year it will be found to be often 
enough for most purposes, On strong 
shoots it is no unusual event for twenty or 
more flower-hbuds to appear — together. 
These open-in succession and the in- 
dividual blooms are 3 inches across. The 
fully-developed fruits exceed an inch in 
diameter, and in Some places the flesh is 
used for jelly. In addition to being use- 
ful as a shrubbery plant it is effective 
when planted in large groups in park or 
Wild garden, whilst it is also valuable for 
informal hedges. The form with double 
flowers may be appreciated by some people, 
although it is inferior in decorative value 
to many of the hybrids raised between it 
and various Hybrid Perpetuals.—D, 


Rosa rugosa as a Stock for Standard 
Roses.—A few years ago some standard 
Roses upon Rosa rugosa stocks were 
planted. On the whole, the results have 
been highly Satisfactory. The heads have 
srown and flowered well, and during the 
present and the last Seasons, both drier 
than usual, these Roses have shown no 
indications of distress, Further, the per- 
centage of losses—always more or less in- 
evitable in the case of standard Roses— 
has been very small. This may be attri- 
buted to the more fibrous nature of the 
R. rugosa stock, Which enables the Plant 
to be lifted with a good ball; for, as ig 
well known, the roots of the more gener- 
ally used Dog Rose are devoid of fibre. 
The drawback in the case of R. rugosa 
stocks is their comparative slenderness 
and pliability, which necessitate very 
close attention in the matter of staking 
from the time of planting, Apart from 
this I am not averse to the use of this 
stock, and in the case of a beginner who 
may be unable to distinguish between 
3rier and Rose on the more generally used 
stock the characteristic foliage of R. 
rugosa presents no difficulty. Another 
point in favour of the use of the latter is 
the freedom with which suitable stocks 
are produced, whereas in the case of the 
Dog Rose it Srows increasingly difficult to 
procure clean and well-rooted stems for 
budding.—K, Bricur, 

The fruits of Rosa rugosa.-—Seldom hag 
there been such a fine crop of the handsome 
hips of R. Turosa, but it is very disavpointine 
to. find that just as fast as thev ripen they 
are greedily eaten. not, only by birds. but by 
short-tailed voles. which climb up the branches 
and eat the fruits. The voles avpear to he 
more numerous than has been the case for 
some years, nor do their humbers seem to be- 


come appreciably Jags, poisoning and trapning 
notwithstanding.—XKirk. 
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‘OCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


LINUM SALSOLOIDES'! NANUM. 
'ocK GARDENERS are fairly well acquainted 
rith the typical L. salsoloides,.a shrubby | 
Ipine evergreen whose slightly glaucous 
paves and habit of growth are somewhat 
uggestive of Athionema, and which in 
wnmer is gay with a profusion of white, 
lue-tinged flowers, and still be unable to 
orm a correct idea of the beauty of the 
‘warf form named above. ‘The accom- 
anying illustration will afford an excel- 
ent idea of its beauty when in flower, but 
yen so it ‘conveys nothing of the pretty 
arpet which is so good a foil and contrast | 
0 the flowers. To characterise the plant | 
Ss merely a dwarf form of the type does | 
iot go far enough, since this gives no clue 
o its rock-clinging nature, its prostrate | 
abit, or the miniature, heath - like| 
yranchlets of which it is composed, and! 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








October. It bears its blooms on longer | 
branches than early in the year, but its | 
large blue flowers are very welcome, | 
especially as they go well with the fine 
glossy foliage which is one of the charac- 
teristics of the so-called Bavarian variety 
of Campanula Portenschlagiana,. It 
one of the best of rock, wall, or moraine 
plants of its kind, thriving as well in the 
shade as in the sun, though abkorring drip 
from trees.—S. ARNOTT. 

Erodium corsicum.—Any rock-garden 
plant of easy cultivation, of good carpet- 
ing habit, colour, and longevity of flower- 
ing, such as the subject of this note, is 
worth attention. That it began to flower 
weeks ago and is still keeping up a suc- 
cession of its rose-coloured blooms in no 
wise detracts from a mid-October beauty, 
which, if less in volume than the first, is 
not less beautiful—certainly not less wel- 
come. Only one or two species of the 
genus are of carpeting nature, and of 
these this Corsican kind must be given 


is 





Linum satlsolotdes nanum. 


which, in 
so well portrays, constitute it 
one of the prettiest creeping rock plants of 
early summer. At any time its neat habit 
of growth is yery pleasing; doubly so 
when freely spangled with the white, blue- 
Like nearly all the Flax 
tribe, it prefers a well-drained soil and 
sunny spot. It may be increased by means 
of seeds when procurable, by careful 
division in spring, and by cuttings of the 
fresh young shoots, which freely furnish 
the shrubby, prostrate branches. These 
should be secured with a heel and inserted, 
preferably in early summer, while still 
young, as the older shoots, becoming wiry 
at their bases, root slowly, if at all. 
Hy Hy J 
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Campanula Portenschlagiana bavarica. 
is, asiis its wont, giving 
a second display of bloom on 


wall this autumn. 


a double | 
and is yery welcome in | 


conjunction with the flowers | 





the palm: for free growth and blossoming. 
Seeding freely, its progeny appears now 
and then in unexpected places, which it 
garnishes in its own sweet way. 


Polygonum equisetiforme. — This is 
now adorning one of the higher rock 
ledges in the rock garden at Kew. The 


3 feet high and wide bush of it is com- 
prised of rush-like stems on which freely, 
at short intervals, appear the miniature 
white axillary-disposed flowers. Seen in 
so representative a bush in line with the 
vision it is better than elsewhere at 
ground level, where some of the grace of 
this pretty plant is lost. 


Dianthus Knappi.—This is one of the 
smaller cluster-headed Pinks of erect growth, 
and not difficult to cultivate, although it is 
not always long-lived. This failing is due to 
its free-flowering and its seeding so freely. It 
is easily raised from seeds sown either when 
ripe or in spring in the ordinary way. To 
save saving seeds a plant may be cut down 
before it flowers and cuttings taken and 
struck under glass. It grows about a foot 
high and bears clusters of clear yellow 
flowers.—S. ARNOTT. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT 

HALL, STRAND. 
THe meetings of the Floral Committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society 
should be of more than ordinary interest 
during the present season, as only at 
these can raisers exhibit their new sorts. 
At the meeting on September 20th superb 
examples of Débutante, a very large dis- 
budded white sort, and Almirante, a 
brilliant chestnut-crimson sort, were 
shown. There were also the new white 
decorative variety Imogen, a chaste in- 
curved Japanese, and others. There 
were also exhibited at this meeting 
twenty-four sprays of Chrysanthemums, 
all quite different, being part of a batch 


ESSEX 


of seedlings derived from one head of 
seed. At the meeting on October 7th 
Mr. Norman Davis, Framfield, had a 
beautiful series set up in vases and 
stands. These were 
mostly large exhibition 
Japanese blooms, the 
most conspicuous of 


which was a stand of the 
rich yellow with a tawny 
suffusion, Mrs. Thos. 
Stevenson. Messrs. ‘ W. 
Wells and Co., Merstham, 
Surrey, had a group the 
centre of © which was 
filled with large exhibi- 
tion Japanese blooms sur- 


rounded by handsome 
bunches of the border 
sorts. Messrs. Cragg, 
Harrison, and Cragg, of 
Heston, Middlesex, had 


market bunches of ideal 
blooms to the number of 
about twenty - eight. 
There were, among others, 
such good sorts as Cran- 
ford Yellow, Cranford 
Pink, Juliet (rosy-red), 
Romeo (bronzy - red), 
Cranfordia (yellow), Pink 
Princess, and Dolores 
(reddish terra-cotta). Mr. 
J. Emberson, Waltham- 
stow, H., in addition to au 
excellent series of dis- 
budded market varieties, 
staged a number of use- 
ful outdoor singles. Mr. 
BH. G. Mocatta, Woburn 
Place, Addlestone (gar- 
dener Mr. T. Stevenson), 
showed some very fine 
exhibition blooms and a 
number of medium-sized 
decorative Japanese varie- 
ties, such as Cranford Pink, Débutante 
(white), El Draco (rich amber), and 
Alealde (brilliant crimson), BH. G. 





Chrysanthemums—semi-early varieties. 
—There is a section of varieties which are 
termed early, and which are appreciated 
by market men at this season, but which 
might prove disappointing to anyone who 
planted the same in the open and expected 
flowers without protection. Nor are they 
quite a success if allowed to grow at will. 
That is to say, they are best disbudded. 
The type is really distinct; and, in fact, 
has been originated and improved by 
one raiser. 3etty Spark (pink), 
Countess (more a real early than the rest), 
Cranford Pink, Cranford Yellow, Dolores 
(deep bronze), Hollicot White, and 
Emperor (crimson) are some of the better 
sorts of this strain, and these are exceed- 
ingly fine if, well cultivated in good soil in 
the open and the buds well thinned. If a 


{temporary structure of glass is erected, 
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with the sides and ends covered only in 
case of frost, then blossoms of a high-class 
character, full, deep, and rich-looking, 
may be obtained before the general batch 
of sorts under glass comes into flower. 
Mr. T. Stevenson, the gardener at Woburn 
Place, Addlestone, grows the above sorts 
well, and at the present time they are in 
first-rate condition.—H. S. 





NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
THis season two meetings of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral Com- 
mittee have taken place, one on Monday, 
September 20th, and the other on Wednes- 
day, October 7th. Several interesting new 
sorts were shown at the first meeting and 
quite a large number of new, mediumi- 
sized market yarieties on the second oc- 
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erect and of medium breadth; colour, deep 
shell-pink, shaded gold in centre. VFirst- 
class certificate. From Messrs. Lowe and 
Shawyer, Uxbridge, October 7th, 1914. 

GENERAL F'RENcH.—A distinct market 
Japanese that should have a_ brilliant 
future. The flowers are of medium size, 
the florets broad and recurving in even 
fashion, revealing the brilliant crimson 
colouring that makes the flower so attrac- 
tive. This is enhanced by the rich golden 
reverse. First-class certificate. Irom 
Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer, October. 7th, 
1914. 

Miss Enith WEBB.—We have never seen 
a single of such good quality so early in 
the season. The flowers remind us of a 
white rather undersized Edith Pagram. 
There are about three rows of stout florets 


Cestrum elegans Newelli on a wall at Nymans, Sussex. 


( See opposite page. ) 


casion. The awards of the 
mittee were as follows :—~ 


Floral Com- 


ImocEn.—This incurved Japanese bloom, 
of medium size, is a sport from the well- 


known pure white Mrs. J. W. Seott. This 
new sport is infinitely better than the 
original and should be in great demand 


because of its white flowers. Commended. 
T’rom Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg, 
Merrivale Nurseries, Heston, Middlesex, 
September 20th, 1914. 
THOMAS BEESON. — 


An exhibition 


Japanese bloom having very long, broad, | 


loosely-reflexing and curling florets, in- 
curving at the ends and making an ideal 
bloom for the shows; colour, deep yellow, 
lightly suffused bronze. 
ficate. From Messrs. W. Wells, 

Merstham, Surrey, October 7th, 1914. 


Ltd., 


| With a naler reverse. 
First-class certi- | 


Deticut.—A Japanese variety in which | 


the blooms are of good form, the florets 


of good breadth, the colour white with a 
yellow dise. Commended. From Messrs. 
Lowe and Shawyer, October 7th, 1914. 
Hrstonran.—This is a sport from the 
popular Cranford Pink. In form, charac- 
ter, and floret it is identical with the 
parent, the only difference is in its colour, 
which may be deseribed as a pleasing tone 
of bronze, tinted terra-cotta. Commended. 
Irom Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg, 
October Tth, 1914. 
A few promising things the Committee 
expressed a wish to see again were :— 
W. RiaBy.—This is a sport from Mrs. 
Gilbert Drabble, the colour sulphur-yellow 
A similarly-coloured 
sport was shown last year under another 
hame, and the Committee would like to 
see the flowers of each for comparison. 
Witt Dennis. — A large exhibition 
Japanese of reflexing form, haying long, 
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fairly broad florets; colour, rosy markings 
and linings on creamy-buff foundation. 

Heston YELLow.—A very full medium- 
sized market variety of dense, compact, 
incurved Japanese form, reminding one of 
the old Jardin des Plantes; colour, rich 
golden-yellow. 

Romero.—-This is a sport from Juliet, a 
deep rosy-red fading to cinnamon-red, the 
colour of the sport being more bronzy thap 
in the original. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums: Outdoor white varie- 
ties.—Roi des Blancs has now been in 
cultivation some years, and, in freedom 
of flowering as well as standing the 
weather without protection, is still as 
good as any variety. The plant, on the 
score of hardiness, is wanting, perhaps, 
and it must be lifted and protected under 
glass through the winter. ‘The cuttings, 
again, are somewhat weak, this, perhaps, 
being not unusual among early whites. 
Another first-class sort is Framfield Early 
White, densely-growing and free-flowering. 
For disbudding one would. prefer the 
latter; it is, in fact, a favoured kind for 
market. They represent about the best 
pair we have to-day for very early flowers 
is, during September—and_ they 
should find a place everywhere where 
out-of-door kinds are valued. Both, of 
course, are brighter where some sort of 
covering is provided, as white flowers are 
particularly liable to become damaged by 
wet.—H. 


Chrysanthemum Polly. — This early 
variety, and also its.» ‘'sports,’? have 
always pleased me on account ‘of the 
superb quality of the flowers. They are 
true earlies, flowering in the open before 
frost harms them. Of rather delicate 
constitution, however, the tiny plants re- 
quire to be nursed in their early stages. 
Some early sorts will bear a good deal of 
knocking about, as it were, but not the 
Polly family. The flowers of the type are 
of a taking yellow-bronze in colour, and 
Abercorn Beauty has flowers of deeper 
tint. Crimson Polly is deeper still. Al) 
produce nicely-shaped blooms with great: 
freedom when good culture is given. Not 
the least of their good qualities is a first- 
rate stiff flower-stalk—an essential point: 
in any variety for cutting. The sorts 
named are British-raised, Polly being one 
of the earliest of the seedlings that made 
the name of Goacher so well known with 
the outdoor section a few years Lack.— 
H. S. 


Chrysanthemums: Three good varieties. 
—I have looked through most of the lists 
of Chrysanthemums and find but little 
mention of three first-rate sorts that 
flower early in October. They were seen 
in capital order under a temporary glass 


| protection lately, the plants being grown 


in the open air 18 inches apart, the flower- 
ing-stems reduced to from nine to a dozen, 
“ich bearing one blossom. El Draco is of 
a warm bronzy-fawn tint, the flowers 
slightly recurving and each nearly 6 inches 
in diameter. Virginia has full solid white 
blooms each 5 inches across, the drooping 
florets of extra thickness and lasting well. 
Débutante is white, rather purer in colour 
than the last-named, and having a bigger 
flower of somewhat looser build. All three 
are good as regards growth, and just what 
is required for market, grown in pots or 
in the way I saw them.—S. 

Early single Chrysanthemum Paris White. 
—This is one of the earliest of the early single 
Chrysanthemums. I came across it the other 
day in a Dumfries nursery—that of Messrs. 
Barr and Hunter—and though not one of the 
newest, it is a good variety for supplying & 
large number of white flowers. Whether we 
need a single early white Chrysanthemum at 
unis season is another question of course.— 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
CBSTRUM (SYN. HABROTHAMNUS). 
itt the varieties of Gestrum are well 
vyorth cultivating in the most limited col- | 


The Cestrum 
joes best when grown as a wall or pillar 
lant, or, better still, for festooning wire | 
In this latter 
nanner it appears to the very best ad- 
‘antage. The graceful terminal clusters | 


yf flowers are most effective, and these, | 


‘sombined with the exceedingly free-flower- 





ng character 
‘ 


of the best known: kinds, 


A flowering shoot of Cestrum 
J o> 
7 " 
at Nymans, Sussex. 


should induce all cultivators to afford 
them space. To the amateur the different 
varieties can be especially recommended 
as plants of easy culture, thriving as they 
do with far less care and attention than 


has to be given to Many genera possessing | 


less attractive features. J find the 
Cestrum succeeds well in the conservatory, 
my practice being (with C. elegans more 
particularly) never to prune the growths 
of the*present season, but after a long 
continuance of blooming to thin out all 
the weakly wood and those shoots which 
have ceased flowering. 
growing on arches, and the growths when 
of extra length are lightly drawn over 
them, this inyariably causing lateral 





My plants are | 


shoots to break forth freely, each of which 
scarcely ever fails to produce a cluster of 
flowers, Whilst this is going. on, fresh 
shoots to take their place will start from 


lower down the stems, for the’ varieties 
of the Gestrum are almost of perpetual 


growth if they receive attention. The 
bright sunshine of the summer which is 
gained in houses with a southern aspect 
is not necessary for.their successful cul- 
ture, although it might conduce to their 
flowering more freely later on in the sea- 
son or the following spring. An easterly 
or western aspect will suit them ad- 
mirably. For ensuring greater success in 
their cultivation I strongly recommend the 





From a photograph 
(See opposite page ) 


YOSCUTIL. 


planting out system wherever possible, 
less attention being thus needed in the 
way of watering, while the roots are in 
no wise particular as to the quality of the 
soil when the plants are thoroughly estab- 
lished. For young plants which are of 
| sufficient size to be turned out of pots I re- 
commend good fibrous loam with the addi- 
| tion of a slight quantity of leaf-mould or 
peat to encourage fresh root action. An 
|abundant supply of water is needful when 
'the plants become established, and at no 
time should: they be allowed to get ex- 
cessively dry at the root unless a severe 
| pruning is absolutely necessary to keep 
i¢them within bounds. A free use of the 
| syringe will greatly assist in keeping the 
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plants clean as well as be conducive to 
their well-being in other respects. All the 
Cestrums are easily increased’ from 


cuttings of the half-ripened wood. 

The following varieties are well worth 
cultivation, viz. :— 

CESTRUM AURANTIACUM.—When treated 
liberally at the root and given plenty of 
space for development overhead, there are 
few greenhouse plants which give a better 
return to the cultivator than this Cestrum. 
It is an exceptonally free-flowering plant 
and for at least half the year may be had 
in bloom; it is also of very graceful habit. 
The flowers are borne at the ends of the 
shoots and are closely packed in large 
panicles, their bright orange-yellow colour 
being most effective against the back- 
ground of luxuriant deep green foliage. 
This, one of the most easily grown of all 
greenhouse plants, strikes as readily as a 
Pelargonium, and for a couple of years is 
useful as a shelf plant for the conserva- 
tory. It is so strong a grower, however, 
and requires so much soil and root-room, 
that its full beauty can only be developed 
when it is planted out in rich loam in a 
conservatory border. It requires support 
of some kind, and makes a very beautiful 
covering for the pillars of the house. It 
should be pruned back once a year, about 
the end of January preferably. A fine 
plant will grow to a height of 20 feet to 
80 feet, but the species can be kept down 
to one-third those sizes by pruning, and 
is thus quite as well adapted for small as 
it is for large houses. 

CG. ELEGANS is, perhaps, the best known 
and the most largely cultivated of the 
whole genus; none surpass it in its free- 
dom of flowering, whilst it is also the 
hardiest of all, as well as of the easiest 
possible culture. It is an almost perpetual 
bloomer. A form of this known as C 
elegans Newelli, an illustration of a plant 
of which growing in a Sussex garden we 
give to-day, is a garden variety with 
deeper crimson blooms and rather larger 
trusses of bloom. 

CG. FASCICULATUM is another excellent 
species, its trusses of purplish-red flowers 
producing a very fine effect if grown in 
the way previously advised. It is seen at 
its best in the early spring months. 


CG. Pareut.—This, a native of South 
America, and the hardiest of all the 
species, has very pale yellow flowers 


which are fragrant at night. It used to 
be grown many years ago on a wall in the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden, end it would 
be interesting to learn if it is still grown 
there. 





G. rnosEuM.—This, a flowering spike of 
which we figure to-day, is grown in some 
gardens as ©. Smithi. It is a native of 
Mexico and has rose-coloured flowers. 

Ae. 





NOTES: AND REPLIES. 

Thunbergia alata.— Of quick growth, 
this is very useful during the summer and 
autumn. It is well adapted for green- 
house and conservatory work, and asso- 
ciates well with the climbing Tern, 
Lygodium scandens. In addition it can 
be used to furnish hanging baskets. Liable 
to be attacked by red spider, regular 
watering and syringing must be atfended 
to, any neglect in this way almost cer- 
tainly inducing an outbreak. The flowers 
are numerous and of a pale buff shade, 
with a dark brown or black centre, this 
giving the variety the popular name of 
‘‘ Black-eyed Susan.’’—K. BricHutT. 

Lily of the Valley for forcing.—During 
the last few years there has been a de- 
mand for German crowns for foreing, but 
years ago, when I lived in Norfolk, I used 
to grow my own forcing crowns. Very 
good crowns for forcing are now produced 
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on the east coast in the neighbourhood of 
Dersingham. The main thing is in the 
ripening for early forcing, and I have had 
very good early crowns on a west border 
top-dressed with leaf-mould blended with 
a little artificial manure. - Other forcing 
bulbs, except Hyacinths, may be produced 
in this country, and the heavy expense of 
earriage may be saved. British-grown 
Narcissi are as good and cheap as foreign, 
and the same may be said of other bulbs, 
except Hyacinths, and very likely some 
spot may be found suitable for them.— 
E. H. 

Carnations in pots.—A number of the 
more advanced plants has been got under 
cover, including such kinds as Triumph, 
Britannia, Enchantress, Rival, and Carola. 
Before housing, the majority of the pots 
received a slight top-dressing of very old 
loam in which a small quantity of fertiliser 
had been mixed. The temperature of the 
house just at present is kept, during the 
night, in the region of 50 degs., and during 
the day the utmost amount of ventilation 
is given. A number of seedlings is pro- 
mising well, and for general purposes 
many of these are not so very inferior to 
highly-priced named varieties. A batch of 
Malmaisons, now rooted, has gone into 
5-inch pots, and plants of the same varie- 
ties which carried a single bloom during 
the present season in pots 5 inches in dia- 
meter have been potted on into 8-inch pots 
for next season’s use. Watering in all 
cases is very carefully attended to, and’'a 
vigilant outlook is kept for signs of rust. 
There is little doubt, I think, that this is 
induced by a too’ high temperature, com- 
bined with want of coolness at the roots. 
If the atmosphere is right’ and .the pots 
stood upon a cool base,: such as crushed 
granite or shingle, rust may be, to a great 
extent, kept under check.—Scor. 

Poinsettias.—As the pots are filled with 
roots these plants require liberal feeding. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


THE BEST PHACHES. 
THE Peach is such a welcome fruit when 
well chosen and well grown that I have 
been asking a few friends for the names 
of the best in their own regions. I give 
their names below, beginning with that of 
MM. Croux et Fils, Chatenay (Seine). 

NAME. SEASON. 
Grosse Mignonne. Hative Beginning of Aug. 
Pourprée Hative(Vineuse 

de Fromentin) 

Grosse Mignonne ordin- 


Middle of August 





aire! i. iy ... End of August 
Galande (noire de Mon- 
trend fy. Beginning of Sept. 


Madeleine rouge 


99 99 
Alexis Lepére » » 
Belle Impériale ... » ” 


Belle Bausse 
Bonouvrier 
Reine des Vergers 
Blondeau 5 shee ats aA 
Opoix ©... 5% ... Beginning of Oct. 

Secondly, that of my friend M. Morel, of 
Lyons, who sends me a list of the good 
kinds grown about that important fruit 
centre, and marks with an asterisk those 
he thinks the best flavoured, all of which 
I hope to try :— 


be] As be 
End of September 


” +] 


NAmr, 


*Président Luizet Belle Bausse 


Grosse Mignonne — Bonouvrier 
Hative Nivette Veloutée 
Madeleine rouge = * Teissier 


Noire de Montreuil 
*Fine Jaboulaise 
“Kd. André 
*Professeur 

Battandier 

Mignonne a bee 


“Belle Lyonnaise 
“Superbe de 
Trévoux 
Alexis Lepére 
Vilmorin 
La France 
*Tardive d’Oullins 


The Mignonnes are the best of Peaches. 
5S 








They should now be affordéd an atmo- 
spheric temperature of 55 degs. to 60 dees. 
at night, as less warmth than this may 
cause the bottom leaves to drop. A good 
batch of cuttings of certain decorative 
plants, such as Panicum, Tradescantia 
zebrina, and others, Selaginellas in 
variety, ete., should be propagated now. 
Six cuttings should be inserted in a 38-inch 
pot. The ’ Panicum and Tradescantias 
Should be .placed in the propagating-case 
and the Selaginellas in a shady part of a 
moist intermediate house, affording water 
and shade when necessary. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations.— 
Layers potted into 3-inch pots are now 
sufficiently rooted for shifting into 6-inch 
pots, using a compost consisting of good 
loam, a little. spent Mushroom mauure, 
wood ashes, soot, mortar rubble, and sand. 
Pot firmly, taking care that the root-ball 
is not broken during the process. Give 
a good watering as soon as the potting is 
finished. Keep the house rather close for 
a few days and then admit air, gradually 
increasing the amount until the house jis 
thrown wide open during favourable 
weather. 

Cannas.—Pot plants of Cannas should 
be stored in a frost-proof house where the 
atmosphere is not too dry. As soon as 
the foliage has withered the plants may 
be placed in a frame from which frost can 
be excluded. Stand the plants on an ash 
bottom, and cover them with dry leaves, 
which (will preyent the rhizomes from 
drying unduly. 








“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, mediwn Svo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or Jrom the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Card of vegetables in use.—Cooks are 
not always quick to make good use of all 
the vegetables in season in well-stored 
gardens, especially novelties. It is as well 
to remind them of what is in a good state 
in the garden. To this end I have a small 
card printed as below, each week putting 
a mark to the things in the best state for 
use.—W. 


Angelica : Garlic 
Artichoke Girasole 
Asparagus Horseradish 
Balm Kohl Rabi 
Basil Lamb’s Lettuce 
Beans, Runner Leeks 

5» French Lettuce 
Beet Marjoram 
Borage Marrows 
Borecole Mint 
Broccoli Mushroom 
Brussels Sprouts Onions 


Cabbage Parsnip 


+A Red Parsley 

5 Portuguese Peas 
Cardoon ‘ Potatoes 
Carrots Radish 
Cauliflower Rampion 
Celery Rhubarb 
Celeriac Sage 
Chards Salsify 
Chervil Savoy 
Chicory Scorzonera 
Chives Seakale 
Colewort * Shallot 
Corn, Indian Sorrel 
Cress Spinach 

»» Water Swedes 

Crosne Tarragon 
Cucumber "Tomato 
Endive ‘Turnips 
Fennel Witloof 


The Michae(mas Pear.—Y was enjoying: 
favourite Pear in mid-September, Beurré 





~ 


size and good quality, when in comes fro» 
Mr. Bunyard, of Maidstone, some fruits 
of the Michaelmas Pear, somewhat like 
Goubault in form and size, but not in 
colour, and with a firmer flesh, and of a 
good rich flavour. We have many sort 
fruits and over-cooked, pappy vegetables, 
and it is nice to get a. fruit which wants 
chewing and repays for it. The raisers 
say it is a free grower and good cropper, 
and I hope it will, like B. Goubault, bear 
well in the open ground as a pyramid or 4 
standard.—W. 


Apple Devonshire Quarrenden. — This 
Apple, like other varieties, is plentiful this 
Season. Last year the crop both on old 
and young trees was very sparse. Devon- 
Shire Quarrenden, from the point of 
appearance and of flavour, is infinitely 
superior to such well-known and highly- 
coloured varieties as Worcester Pearmain 
and others of that kind, which haye little 
but their looks to ‘recommend them. 
Devonshire Quarrenden does well as an 
orchard tree or as a bush upon the free 
stock, but if grown as a cordon upon. the 
Paradise, and given wall space, early 
fruits of superior quality are obtained.— 
KIRK, 


Plum Jefferscn.—This Plum is greatly 
appreciated for the dessert, the making of 
compotes and preserves, and bottling. It 
is very distinct and. handsome in appear- 
ance, the shape being oval, and the skin, 
when the fruits are fully ripe, of a deep 
yellow colour, dotted and splashed with 





| Crimson markings, which feature is this 


season very pronounced. The flavour is 
delicious when the fruits are so ripe as to 
be almost on the point of shrivelling. As 
a dessert Plum I consider this ranks 
next to Coe’s Golden Drop, but it is, of 
course, earlier than that variety. Its 
season of use can, however, be prolonged 
by growing one or more trees of it on a 
north wall, in which position it succeeds 
remarkably well. It is a regular and 
heavy cropper and no garden should be 
without it.—A. W. 


A good winter salad is:—Raw blanched 
Chicory sliced (with a silver knife), the 
red part of boiled cold Carrots cut inte 
dice, Lettuce or other raw green stuff. 
Make a Kedgeree of boiled rice in mild 
Mustard sauce (a tablespoonful of made 
Mustard to a cupful of white sauce), 
and dress in a circle on a flat dish. Tet 
this get cold and then toss the other 
ingredients in oil and vinegar and chopped 
Farsley, and pile high in the middle. Cold 
Haricot Beans or any of the dried vege- 
tables marinaded in a hot salad dressing 
until cold again make a splendid salad, 
nnd are as nourishing in proteid as meat 
and fish. All kinds of Nuts (the Chestnut 
heing cooked before use and ‘** Monkey ” 
Nuts boiled or baked) are good in salad, 
and are easily digested at the beginning 
of a meal. When Nuts are used the oil 
in the usual proportion may be left out 
and a little cream or fresh milk used in- 
stead. Cold baked = Rice, Barley, 
Macaroni, and Lentils are all good when 
used in salad. Raw Sorrel, Dandelion, 
Radish-tops, or red Cabbage leaves may 
replace Lettuce when this is monotonous 
or.too costly.—J. Witp, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Pear Beurré Hardy. — This really good 
Pear is handsome in colour and not too 
large, and has a fine flavour. It does per- 
fectly with me as a standard tree, and one 
might therefore assume that it would do 
well in any other form. But where one — 
has room I am fond of growing it as a 
standard, it is such a handsome tree in 
flower and fruit, and where one is lucky, 





Goubault, a, refreshing Pear of medium 


as this year, a tree laden with fruit is a 
pleasant sight.—-W. 7 














































OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
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LY IN THE 
GARDEN. 

hwy Lilies are not very amenable to cul- 
Nration. Perhaps two or three in one 
‘ace may succeed—in the natural soil, 





[ENRY'S LI FLOWER 








ya mean—and, certainly, the one that 
hems to do best in our cool loam is 
penry’s Lily, which, instead of going 


Vek, as many of them do, seems to im- 
Jove year by year. The group shown is 
} a mixed border near the house, with 
| 


', undergrowth of blue Nemesia, which 
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| 
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Henry's Lily, 


yives us in the stimmer some of the 


olour of Forget-me-nots in the spring. 








Dahlias and their flower-stems. — The | 


Hharacter of Dahlias as exhibited has 
yeen quite altered of late, since greater 
ittention has been given to displaying the 
lowers without wire supports. A few 
‘years back it would not have been possi- 
ole to get together such fine groups as 
hose recently seen in competition for the 
pup given by Mr. Cory, of Cardiff. The 
“rials of Dahlias, too, in his garden have 
‘ed up to the same. 
‘che doings of the National Dahlia Society 


‘there is a list of the kinds that produced 





In the new book of | 


case of the competition named it was 
stipulated that this list of sorts should be 
followed. 
slow in conforming to this changed taste. 
Probably we shall soon see the last of the 
formal type of flower so dear to the old 
grower.—S. 


THERE is no busier time in the whole year 
in the bulb garden than the present ; par- 
ticularly is this the case in all those in- 
stances where amateurs and professional 


o 
p> 


season, 





che best effect at those trials, and in the | 
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Raisers, too, have not been 





THE BULB GARDEN. 


ardeners like to do things at the right 
If we except the majority of | 





Lilies, we have in reality not many other 
plants of a bulbous character that are not 
benefited, by a perioxdical—I do not say 
annual—lifting, cleaning, and replanting. 
The actual benefits that accrue from this 
or that practice can only be gleaned by 
constant observation and long experience 
in such matters. We must not altogether 
take our large bulb growers for our guide 
in this, for they have no alternative but to 
lift a very large proportion of their stocks 
annually for commercial purposes, an item 
we are too frequently prone to overlook. 
There are times, however, when most 
bulbs may be lifted with considerable 
advantage to their future welfare, when 
to leave them alone would mean speedy 


deterioration, either from over-crowding 
or from impoverished soil, or both; indeed, 
it can hardly be expected that these 
things can continue to send forth fresh 
roots year by year into precisely the same 
soil without in some degree or other being 
injured, the amount of such injury de- 
pending entirely upon their individual 
constitutions. 

TuLies.—I think these are much better 
lifted annually, cleaned, and dried, and 
placed in some airy shed or outhouse 
which will exclude sun and rain. It is, 
however, late to be lifting these, so far 
as this season is concerned, though I 





with groundwork of blue Nemesia, 


would even now prefer to lift them and 
give them an entire change of soil. To do 
them justice, they should be lifted when 
the foliage begins to show signs of decay, 
while the stems are still fleshy ; this done, 
they may be laid on the surface and a thin 
covering of soil scattered over them, for 
if left exposed to sun and air at this stage 
the new coat of skin will invariably crack 
and eventually fall off, which by no 
means improves appearances, to say the 
least. A week or two thus covered will 
harden the skin thoroughly, when they 
may be collected and placed in open sheds 
or similar places, to await cleaning. 
Tittums.—As I have said, these are in- 
variably better left alone provided they 
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are in good health. With one species of 
this genus, however, and that one of the 
most beautiful of. all Lilies—I mean J. 
candidum — disease has worked great 
havoc, not only out-of-doors, but under 
glass also, the instances of good, healthy 
foliage and flowers being very rare. JI 
have noticed groups of this fine old plant 
push forth fine vigorous flower-stems early 
in the year and for a time grow away in the 
most promising manner, and then suddenly 
and without warning be swept off entirely 
by disease, with hardly a leaf to be seen be- 
fore one is able to realise that the attack 
has commenced. Sometimes the’ stems 
and leaves are affected ; at others it plays 
great havoc among the bulbs. Where the 
bulbs are attacked I would advise lifting 
them at once and exposing fully to the 
sun; no time, however, must be lost ‘in 
doing this, for if left in the soil they will 
soon be pushing forth fresh roots, which 
they do towards the end ofthe present 
month. JI have seen some fine healthy 
examples of this Lily this season, the 
plants or clumps fully 6 feet high, the 
foliage healthy from base to summit, and 
producing immense quantities of flowers, 
but, strange to relate, all the instances re- 
ferred to have been old clumps in way- 
side gardens, where the soil to a large ex- 
tent was composed of coal ashes, an item 
alone which points to the fact of their 
preferring a very poor soil. I do not, 
however, infer that this absolutely pre- 
vents disease, for the latter has to do 
more, perhaps, with atmospherie and 
climatie conditions in the main, greatly 
accelerated, no doubt, where the soil is 
over rich in humus. 

CROWN IMPERIALS. — Complaints are 
often heard that these do not flower so 
freely as usual, the cause of which JI 
attribute to the bulbs having attained a 
large size the previous year and having 
flowered well, divided, and in themselves 
were not sufficiently large to bloom the 
following year. In all such instances it 
will be best to lift the stock, divide, and 
replant without delay. The whole of this 
section of TFritillarias are very gross 
srowers, and delight in a deep rich soil, 
and coming into flower as they do- in 
spring with ‘little else of such noble pro- 
portions to vie with them, they are 
deserving of every encouragement as 
highly decorative border and shrubbery 
plants. Being among our early-flowering 
bulbs, producing their fine heads usually 
in April, they should not be kept out of 
the soil longer than is absolutely neces- 
Sary, planting them back 6 inches deep. 
Those who have not given these a trial 
Should do-so,-as- they are easily managed 
when once a start is made. It should also 
be remembered when ordering that there 
are some very handsome: yellow-flowered 
kinds that may be included in all collec- 
tions. Their height is 2 feet, and they 
should be lifted and replanted — divided 
also should they. need it—every second 
year. Sor Views 

ioe lS A Seg NE 
HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
TritoMaA 'Tuckr.—There is a peculiarity 
connected with this species which I have 
observed for the first time this season. At 
any time of the day, and no matter how 
hot and dry the weather may be, the 
flowers give forth moisture plentifully if 
gently pressed by the hand. This Tritoma 
has evidently numerous powers of absorb- 
ing and retaining moisture in abundance, 
and in my case I cannot understand where 
thiscomesfrom. My plant, which has been 
in the same place four years, is near the 
stem of a Douglas Fir, the lower branches 
of which haye been lopped. The soil is, of 
course, extremely dry and poor, the roots 
of the Tritoma being mixed up with those 








of the Fir. Have any of your readers 
noticed this peculiarity? It was just the 
same at mid-day in the scorching sun as 
in early morning, always enough moisture 
from the flowers to moisten the palm of 
the hand. I-cannot think of a parallel in- 
stance among hardy flowers. This species, 
although deficient in the brillianey which 
characterises the Torch Lilies generally, 
has its value. It forms the advance guard 
of a now numerous tribe, it blooms in the 
Summer, and is certainly distinct from 
hardy flowers blooming at that season. The 
dwarf, compact growth and stiff, Aloe-like 
foliage render this species ornamental 
when out of flower. For planting among 
low-growing shrubs where the soil is very 
poor and becomes very parched in sum- 
mer this Torch Lily should be very useful. 

ORIENTAL Poppres.—The great defect in 
these is their weather-sick nature; one day 
they are glorious, a day or two later, 
under the influence of rainfall or hot sun 
and drying winds, their glory is departed 
for the season. With me in the open they 
do not in one year out of four make a 
satisfactory display. This season the 
colour was scorched out of them almost 
as soon as the blooms expanded. In great 
contrast, flowers expanded under different 
conditions retained their pristine fresh- 
ness all through their natural blooming 
period. The plants are at the foot of an 
evergreen hedge facing west, and they 
are partly screened from hot mid-day sun 
by the boughs. The beauty of the flowers 
was undimmed from the time they opened 
until they passed away naturally. This 
fact should indicate the true position for 
these Poppies, which are among the most 
gorgeous of garden flowers, are perfectly 
hardy, but which are very sensible when 
in bloom to the vicissitudes of our sum- 
mer climate. I knew of one garden where 
these Poppies formed a striking feature. 
They were on a sloping bank facing south 
and among low-growing shrubs, which, by 
contrast, enhanced their vivid tints. On 
the south were Oak-trees, the partly over- 
hanging .branches of which screened the 
blooms from hot sun and rainfall. 

Pxon1ES.—Very impressive when in 
their best form, they are disappointing 
where the soil is very porous unless means 
are taken to counteract its natural de- 
ficiencies. Deep culture is absolutely 
necessary. There should be a root-run of 
at least 2 feet, so that in a dry season 
such as we have this year experienced the 
roots can at all times find a certain amount 
of moisture. For the perfect well-being of 
Peonies it is safe to say that the rooting 
medium should be as well prepared as a 
Vine’ border. Those who plant them 
should bear in mind that they are to re- 
main without root disturbance for an in- 
definite period, and that, therefore, the 
first expense is the last. Periodical trans- 
planting is not needful—is, in fact, injuri- 
ous—as Ponies never bloom so well as 
when left alone. I have come across 
plants that had been in the same place for 
twenty years, and they bloomed splendidly 
every season. They certainly like plenty 
of nourishment, but this can be applied in 
winter in the form of a top-dressing of 
good manure. This and keeping them free 
from weeds are about all that is needed to 
maintain health and blooming power. 

J. CORNHILL. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aster ericoides varieties.—This is one 
of the prettiest and most. graceful of the 
Michaelmas Daisies. Its dainty Heath- 
like sprays of pure white flowers are use- 
ful in the garden or when cut. A worthy 
companion is the variety Clio, which has 
delicate blush flowers and grows to about 
the same height as the type—é feet or so. 
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Another charming variety is Enchantre 
which is greatly admired either in ft 
border or when cut for room decoratic 
It has long, elegant sprays of nice bli 
pink flowers and is about the same heig 
as the preceding. A charming variety 
Golden Spray, which bears neat sprays 
white flowers brightened by golden centr 
The Hon. V. Gibbs, with sprays of s¢ 
lilac blooms and denser in its growth th: 
the last, has delicate lilae flowers. as 
pale lilac King Edward VII. is a charmi 
variety.—S. A. 
Crinum Moorei.—Many of the Crinui 
require the temperature of a stove f 
their successful culture, but those that Ww 
succeed under cooler treatment are mo 
generally grown. Among them is 1) 
South African Crinum Moorei, whi 
needs to be wintered where safe fro 
frost. It forms.a massive bulb, which 
the spring pushes up a handsome head | 
leafage, and in the summer the flowe 
spikes make their appearance. The blo 
soms are of a light blush tint, and thous 
the petals have not much substance the 
remain fresh a considerable time. Grow 
in large pots or tubs this Crinum is ve} 
showy when in bloom. GC, longifolium 
capense is quite hardy, as also is | 
Powelli, a hybrid between C. longifolin 
and C. Moorei, Since the original CG. Powe’ 
7aS raised this eross has been many tim 
repeated, so that varieties of a paler an 
deeper colour than the type are in ecultiy: 
tion. The most chaste of all is albuu 
whose flowers are pure white.—K. R. WwW 


The old double white Rocket.— Recent 
attention has been called by a corresponde? 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED to the old douh 
Rocket. I think the reason it is so seldo: 
seen to-day in gardens is accounted for by tl 
fact that if left to itself for a few years 
dies off. One of the conditions to its su 
cessful culture is that it must be shifted o 
casionally, otherwise it will canker and § 
loss ensues. As has been pointed out, tk 
double Rocket possesses a most, delight 
fragrance, and I can appreciate all that he 
been said in regard to its rich aroma 6 
summer evenings, and in particular after 
shower of rain. Those who have stock shoul 
take the precaution to perpetuate it by pi 
pagating from cuttings in the autumn, givin 
these a-place in a cold-frame for the winte 
Many lose their stock through leaving the ol 
plants too long in one place, but the safe: 
way is to increase them by cuttings as sn 
gested.— LEAHURST. S 


Viola cuttings in open-air beds.—It is ne 
always ‘necessary to put the cuttings int 
frames. In cases where the soil is of & somes 
what sandy nature it will often be found sw 
ficient if the bed is made up out-of-doors. Las 
year I made up such a bed in Septembe! 
getting the cuttings in towards the end of th 
month, and while some few failed the bulk ¢ 
them did well. The chief point is to get th 
cuttings in early so that. they may have . 
chance of rooting before the bad weather Set 
in. Frequently while plants damp off i 
frames in winter, those planted out-of-doors ¢ 
through with very few losses. In very bia 
weather one can generally contrive to mak 
some temporary provision for these useft 
plants.—DeErsy. 


Veronica subsessilis.—Although toward 
the end of July there is no lack of Veronicas 
yet the graceful blue spikes of V. subsessili 
are always welcome. Dwarfer than-V. long 
folia, which to some extent it resembles, ¥ 
subsessilis is remarkably free-flowering, al 
does not, as a rule, require staking. It is on 
of the choicest of the family, and deserves e3 
tended cultivation. The variety succeeds bes 
in a deep, moist, loamy soil, and does no 
object to the full rays of the sun. It can ) 
raised easily from seed, and can equa) |; 
easily be increased by division.—Kirk. 


Clematis integrifolia.—This hardy, non 
climbing Clematis has done very well thi 
year. It is indifferent to either wet or o 
weather, and always gives a display of its bel 
shaped, violet-blue flowers from June unti 
September. It is not showy, but is a reliabl 
old-fashioned plant which lives for many 
years with a modicum of attention. As i 
makes a hard root-stock it is difficult ti 
divide. It can be raised from seeds, the seed 
lings varying in size of flower.—S. ARNOTT. 

Cynoglossum amabile.—In this we have ¢ 
ood dwarf Hound’s Tongue, with narrowisl 
eaves and rather arching stems and cluster‘ 
of good blue flowers, which, though not. largé 
individually, show up well. It is 10 inches 01 
12 inches high, and is a capital plant for the 
front of the border or for the large rock 
arden. It does best in rather light loam. 
‘ven in this dry summer it has been quite 
good in June and July.—S. A, ; 
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| 
| WORK IN PEACH-HOUSES. 
\ many instances Peach-houses will have 


'en cleared of fruit, and such being the 
‘se, it must not be thought that there is 
‘ything further to trouble. about, as so 
any imagine. The trees must be looked 
ter equally as much now as heretofore, 
‘ie only difference being that so much 
‘me and Jabour will not be involved as 
‘hen the trees are making growth. Sup- 
‘ssing a house has just been cleared of 
uit, the first thing demanding attention 
) freeing the trees of all the old bearing 
ad useless wood. The wood named in the 
'yst ease having fulfilled its purpose, 7.e., 
1 furnishing the crop, is of no further 
se, and it may, therefore, be cut back to 
“here the current year’s wood starts, 
nich is at or near to the base. The effect 
“f such a proceeding is soon seen by the 
‘ads on the wood retained, or such as will 
Je ealled upon to furnish next year’s crop, 
‘welling and becoming quite plump, and 
ga result of its receiving a greater share 
'f sunlight and air than it hitherto had, 
‘ae wood will gradually assume a dark 
yahogany colour, and become thoroughly 
‘ipened by the time the foliage has per- 
-ormed its proper functions. Respecting 
‘he current year’s growth, this, too, should 
@ examined, and no hesitation shown in 
‘utting out any shoots that are weak and 
Jadly placed, or in thinning them out 
‘ghere too many have been tied in. 

: On the completion of this partial prun- 
‘ng make the: trees neat and tidy by 
jying down all growths needing it to the 
rellis, after which the destruction of red 
pider, if present, will demand attention, 
's the foliage must at all costs be cleared 
if this, otherwise it will fall prematurely, 
‘o the great detriment of the trees. An 
nsecticide used at the strength recom- 
nended for subduing this insect may be 
ised if preferred, otherwise soft-soapy 
‘vater, with a fair quantity of flowers. of 
jalphur mixed with it, proves a splendid 
imtidote for this pest. When syringed on 
‘© a tree infested with spider the sulphur 
“n the wash adheres to both the under and 
ypper surfaces of the leaves, and it is 
Speedily killed off. If thoroughly done, 
ere is no occasion to repeat the dose, 
iter which a morning and afternoon 
‘syringing of cold water will keep the 
‘eaves clean until they show signs of be- 
ing mature, when it had better cease. The 
wood and foliage having been attended to, 
the border should next be tested and a 
thorough soaking of water given, should 
‘it be dry. If the trees are fully estab- 
lished, or are aged, diluted liquid manure 
may be given in lieu of plain water. In 
any case the borders must not be. allowed 
to want for water, as many have a mis- 
‘taken notion that a semi-dry border 
favours the ripening of the wood. Such is 
‘not the ease. In reality it induces the 
‘trees to cast their fruit-buds prior to their 
‘being started into growth the following 
‘season, and such a state of affairs should, 
‘therefore, be guarded against. Finally, 
‘open all doors and ventilators to their 
fullest extent, for, growth being com- 
pleted, the trees now require all the air 
‘and light it is possible to afford to enable 
them to mature the wood. GaP. K. 











_ Fruit-trees in tubs.—I am sending you 
“two photographs of Apple-trees, viz., 
‘Beauty of Kent and Lord Suffield, grown 
in tubs. I have a number of such trees in 
‘tubs here and they are both interesting 
“and profitable. From the two trees re- 
ferred to above I have gathered more than 
-half a bushel of very fine fruit. During 
the time I have grown them (about nine 
Peers) they have seldom failed to give 
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ample return for the trouble of growing 
them. Fruit-trees in tubs are more inter- 
esting and much more profitable than many 
plants used in tubs for garden decoration. 
The mode of culture which I have found 
to be successful is as follows :—Procure 
paraffin casks, saw in half, give a good 
eoat of green paint outside, and fix strong 
handles to lift them about. Bore six or 
eight holes for drainage. A good turfy 
loam mixed with a little lime or mortar 
rubbish and a few inch bones are good 
enough for any class of tree. A little half- 
rotten manure and a sprinkling of soot 
placed on the surface in the summer will 
be found a great help as the tubs get full 
of roots. Nice shapely bushes of any 
favourite variety will be found to do well 
with the usual care in watering. The 
pruning is the same as for bushes in the 
open. The varieties I have found to do 
well are Beauty of Kent, Jacob’s Seedling, 
Worcester Pearmain (much admired), 
Lord Suffield, Pear Durondeau, and vari- 
ous Gage Plums.—P. ROBINSON, The Pool 
Garden, Adderley, Market Drayton, Salop. 

[Many thanks for photographs, which 
we regret to say are not suitable for re- 
production.—ED. | 





PLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 

TI HAVE a piece of land, 60 yards x 25 yards, 
sown to Grass, and which I use as afowl-run. | 
contemplate planting in the piece about sixty 
fruit trees, standards, say, 5 yards apart, to 
allow suflicient space to develop. Would you 
please state the best varieties of Apples 
(dessert and cooking), Pears (eating and cook- 
ing), Plums (eating and cooking) for planting 
in this rather smoky district, also method of 
preparing holes, if to be manured, and if 
when planted the Grass that grows over will 
be any detriment. Any further particulars to 
enlighten me further _ will be greatly 
appreciated.—APPLES, Bradford. 

[Sixty standard fruit-trees consisting of 
Pears, and Plums in _ variety 
suited to your purpose are as follows. 
The figure 2 placed against a variety de- 
notes that the planting of two trees of this 
particular sort is advised. AS far as 
possible all are named in their order of 
ripening :-— 


DessERT APPLES. — Mr. Gladstone, 
Jacob’s Seedling, James Grieve, Deyon- 
shire Quarrenden, Worcester Pearmain, 


King of the Pippins, Christmas Pearmain, 
Braddick’s Nonpareil, Allington Pippin, 
Fearn’s Pippin, Claygate Pea rmain, 
King’s Acre Pippin. 

Cookina APPLES. 


— Warly Victoria, 


Pott’s Seedling, Grenadier, Stirling 
Castle, Lord Derby, Beauty of Kent, 


Bismarck (2), Hambling’s Seedling (2), 
3ramley’s Seedling (2), Newton Wonder 
(2), Alfriston (2), Northern Greening (2). 

DESSERT Prars. — DGeurré Giffard, 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Beurré Amanlis, 
Conference, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Gratioli of Jersey, Beurré Hardy, Emile 
d’Heyst, Durondeau, Marie Louise d’Uccle, 
Princess, Josephine de Malines. 


Srpwina Pears. — Gilogil, Bellisime 
d’Hiver, Catillac. 
PLuMs AND Gacr PLUMS. Early 


Prolific, Czar, Denniston’s Superb Gage, 
selgian Purple, Belle de Louvain, Green- 
gage, Pershore, Victoria, White Magnum 
Zonum, Jefferson Gage, Count Atthem’s 
Gage, Pond’s Seedling, Late Transparent, 
3radley’s King Damson, Langley Black 
Bullace. 

In preparing this list we are assuming 
that you require a long and regular sup- 
ply of fruit for private consumption. 
Should this not be the case and you in- 
tend marketing the fruit instead, omit the 
second, third, eighth, eleventh, and 
twelfth varieties from among those named 
for the dessert, and duplicate all others 
put the first and tenth. With regard to 
cooking sorts we advise in this event that 
the third and fourth be duplicated and 
the first and sixth omitted. The 





Pears, with the exception of the first- 
named, are all good market varieties, and 
if there is an opportunity for disposing of 


the fruit locally the list as given may 
stand. The Plums named are all good 


croppers and such as would meet with a 
ready sale. 

The distanees apart you propose plant- 
ing the trees is rather close for standards, 
but with a certain amount of pruning 


when they gain size each can be kept 
confined to its own limit. With regard to 
the 


PREPARATION OF THE GROUND for plant- 
ing, the first thing to be considered 1s 
whether the plot is well drained. If water 
collects when a few holes about 3 feet deep 
have been dug in different parts of the 
plot, then it must be properly drained, 
but if the sub-soil is wet only or consists of 
very damp clay, and if no water should 
gather, then the trouble can be sur- 
mounted by placing a good layer of brick- 
pats or similar material in the bottom of 
the holes, which will keep the rooting 
medium dry and warm. On the other 
hand, if the soil is neither too wet nor too 
dry and is overlying eravel, sandstone, or 
rock, neither of the foregoing precaution- 
ary measures is necessary. The hole for 
sch tree should be of good size, and, see- 
ing that the planting will be Of a per 
manent character, the soil should be well 
proken up for some distance beyond where 
the roots of the trees will in the first in- 
stance be planted. The holes should, 
therefore, not be less than 5 feet in dia- 
meter (6 feet is better), three good spits 
in depth, and in circular form. First 
measure off and find the positions the 
trees are to occupy, and mark each with 
a stake, which will then serve as a centre 
from which, with a string and peg, the 
circles can be struck. In digging the 
holes place the top spit turf as well on 
one side. Then dig and throw out the 
second spit, after which break up the third 
at the bottom of the hole with a f OU eeLe 
there is but little difference in the texture 
of the first and second “ spits’? both may 
be mixed together, and in any event chop 
the turf roughly to pieces, and no further 
preparation is required. Should the 
second spit consist of clay it should be 
rejected and replaced with soil of a more 
suitable nature, old garden soil, if it is to 
be had, or anything of a similar nature 
answering for this purpose. If this is out 
of the question throw the two “spitsic 
together and add some lime rubbish (about 
a barrowload) and from two to three 
parrowloads of burnt soil, ete., such as 
usually remains after the burning of a 
quantity of garden refuse, to each hole. 
The latter, if in a decomposed condition, 
would answer without being charred. AS 
a last resource burn some of the clay in 
the event of the foregoing suggestions be- 
ing impracticable, and add it to the good 
goil.. The only manure we recommend to 
be used at planting time is bone-meal and 
Klood manure, allowing 2 Ib. of the former 
and 1 Ib. of the latter for the mixing with 
ihe soil dug out of each hole. Mix the 
ingredients together and thoroughly in- 
corporate them with the soil. Do not plant 
the trees deeper than they were when 
growing in the nursery, the soil mark on 
the stems serving as a guide in this 
matter, trim off broken and pare smooth 
the jagged ends of large roots, lay the 
latter out in a nearly horizontal position, 
and carefully cover all with the tinest of 
the soil. Unless in a wet condition make 
the soil firm as the filling in proceeds. 
When completed the soil will be raised a 
few inches above the surrounding level, 
but it will sink into place in time. If the 
soil is in a dry state give each tree a good 
watering when planting is finished, 
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Should the roots of the trees-when they 
arrive be dry, immerse them in water for 
half-an-hour. Yinally, place a muleh of 
some description such as short stable litter 
round each tree some $8 inches or so in 
thickness for the twofold purpose of ex- 
cluding frost and _ conserving latent 
warmth in the soil. We recommend the 
keeping of a clear space round the trees 
at least 8 feet in width, but 4 feet to 5 feet 
would be better for their well-being. ] 


VEGETABLES. 


THE STORING OF ROOT CROPS. 
THE storing of the various root crops 
(other than Potatoes) for winter and early 
spring use now demands attention. The 
kinds which I have in view are such as 
3eet, Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, Gira- 
Soles, Salsafy, Scorzonera, and also Wit- 
loof. Not that each requires storing in 
the true sense, although this is often done, 
undoubtedly to the detriment of the 
quality of the roots. Some of these, such 
as Girasoles, Salsafy, Parsnips, and 
Scorzonera, are never of. good quality 
when taken from the ground and stored 
before they are required for use. It is 
with such as these that mistakes are made, 
as frost, instead of being injurious to 
them, improves their quality. Of course, 
severe frosts have to be reckoned with 
where these are likely to interfere with 
the getting up of the roots for use. In 
anticipation of very severe weather a 
layer of litter would either have to be 
spread over the surface to prevent the 
frost from penetrating, or a supply would 
have to be taken up to last for some time. 

As regards a suitable store for the vari- 
ous Subjects, it is not every garden that 
ean command such, and other makeshifts 
have to be resorted to with more or less 
success. Warm and arid sheds are the 
worst possible places, for not only is top 
growth encouraged, but the juices are ex- 
tracted to such an extent that the quality 
is poor in the extreme. In such places it 
matters little what material is packed 
about them to counteract any drying in- 
fluence; the evil cannot be removed. 
Sooner than place in such positions I 
would much rather store in the open air, 
Whatever may be its drawbacks. In fact, 
some people often adopt this practice 
where other means are present, the belief 
being that the quality is better than can 
possibly be the case under cover. Butina 
well-constructed root store or any shed 
which is adapted for the purpose the 
quality is not impaired, and, what is 
better, the roots are under control what- 
ever the weather may be. The root store 
I have is a lean-to behind a north wall, 
the floor, which is of brick, being sunk 
2 feet below the level. This is cool and 
slightly damp, but not so much so as to 
cause decay or mildew. Of course, any 
other cool shed or cellar may be used 
where the surroundings are not too dry. 

CaRROTS are the first which demand at- 
tention, and although slight frosts may 
not be injurious to these where a mply pro- 
tected by their own foliage, yet it is not 
wise to leave them in the ground much 
longer, for where insects abound—and they 
quickly find out Carrots—they bore into 
the roots, and not only is their appearance 
spoiled, .but, what. is more, the quality 
also, as the flavour will most surely be 
tainted. When left too long and heavy 
rains set in, splitting also takes place, and 
when this is so Carrots are of little value. 
When being lifted care must be taken not 
to break them. The tops should also be 
cut.off about an inch from the crown. ~ In 
storing them place them in layers with 
the crown pointing outwards, and between 
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the layers spread some sand. River sand 
is good, or, failing this, fine earth, but 
sand is much better, this being slightly 
moist. When Carrots are stored in the 
open air, pit them similarly to Potatoes, 
and in this way they keep perfectly sound 
and fresh, the weekly supply being taken 
out as required. Beetroot requires more 
than ordinary attention, as on the way the 
roots are preserved will depend the quality. 
The roots may have been grown well,- be 
also of the right size appreciated by cooks, 


but through being badly stored the juices, 


are extracted to such an extent that they 
are poor in the extreme. Some people 
affirm that Beetroot is best when left in the 
ground, the crowns being simply moulded 
over with soil. On some soils this may be 
so, but it would certainly have to be sandy 
and in a favourable district. Others lay 
the Beetroot in behind a north wall, the 
foliage being left intact. Beet may also be 
stored in the same way as Potatoes, or in 
a cone-like mound under trees. In this 
latter case the roots are built up in layers, 
the crowns just pointing outwards, be- 
tween the layers placing a little sand or 
fine earth. Over the whole would have to 
be thrown a layer of litter, the sides being 
combed down so as to throw off wet and 
as a further protection from frost. But 
Whatever merits. the above methods 
possess, they do not equal a good root 
store under cover. In taking up the roots 
extreme care must be taken not to bruise 
them or injure the tap-root, for, if so, 
they will bleed, and the colour and also 
quality be lost. The tops should be 
screwed off with the hand about 2 inches 
from the crown. In storing Beet take 
particular care to arrange the roots so that 
the crown points outwards. 

Whether Turnips should be taken up 
will depend entirely on circumstances, 
Small roots of Orange Jelly or Chirk 
Castle Blackstone will remain sound if 
left out in the open throughout the winter. 
With large roots the case is different, asa 
moderately severe frost would soon injure 
them. In any case it is best to leave the 
sinall roots, as these would come im-aatia 
time when they would be very useful, and 
by being left in the ground the quality is 
decidedly better. As previously men- 
tioned, Girasoles, Parsnips, Salsafy, and 
Scorzonera should be left in the ground 
and dug as required for use—at least until 
just previous to their starting into growth 
in the spring, when they must be taken 
up. A. 

eb a eet AS ee ee 

Early Potato May Queen.—In the 
southern parts of the country this is a 
great favourite, and I am not surprised 
that this is so. I have never grown any 
Potato for early supplies that gives such 
a large percentage of usable tubers. 
When its earliness is taken into account, 
the quality is excellent. It is a white- 
fleshed variety, which by some is con- 
sidered a great gain, but I prefer yellow 
or lemon-coloured flesh. There can be no 
doubt that May Queen, owing to its earli- 
ness, dwarf haulm, and free cropping, is 
one of the very best early Potatoes we 
have from the open ground, as it matures 
quickly, and, in addition, the tubers are 
Shapely, with very shallow eyes. This 
year, though not sheltered in any way, it 
was ready for use on June 10th, and was 
of excellent quality.—F. K. 


Autumn Broccoli.—Owing to the ex- 
treme mildness of the season the plants 
are “turning in’ earlier than usual, and 
in order to keep up a supply as long as 
possible some of them will be lifted with 
a good ball of soil and replanted at half 
their original distance apart, and a cover- 
ing of some kind afforded when frost 
threatens. 
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Asparagus beds.—Growth now heir 
mature, indication of which is given } 
the leaves turning yellow, the tops wi 
be cut down to within 3 inches of th 
soil. To avoid a quantity of seedling 
appearing the following season, which ay 
detrimental to the well-being of the pe; 
manent crowns, this should always pb 
done before the berries are ripe enough t 
drop while the tops are being cut. Th 
beds will then be relieved of the fey 
weeds that are present and a few inche 
of the surface soil, which is raked off int. 
the alleys, when they will be in readines 
for an application of well-rotted manure 
This will be of the best obtainable, am 
consist for the most part of stable an 
cowshed manure which has been lying i 
a heap during the last few months 
undergo decomposition. After the manur 
ing is finished the alleys will be lightly 
pointed over to bury weeds and to pre 
vide a few inches in depth of nice friabk 
soil for casting over the manure when thé 
beds are edged and put in order in the 
spring. : 

Outdoor Tomatoes.—It being - unlikely 
that the latest fruits will now ripen 
further in the open air, they will be eut 
and laid out ona shelf in a vinery to 
finish. Such as are not likely to colour 
can be converted into a pickle or utilised 
for the making of chutney. 

Seakale.—The foliage is already giving 
unmistakable signs of growth being com- 
plete, consequently the first batch of 
crowns will be lifted with a fair quantity 
of soil adhering to the roots and laid ou 
the surface of the ground for two or three 
weeks to prepare them for forcing. As 
soon as frost kills or the leaves die off 
the remainder of the plants will be lifted 
and stored in a convenient place, so that 
the crowns Gan be got at when required, 
no matter what the nature of the weather 
may be. } 

Lettuces and Endive.—Lettuces of both 
the Cos and Cabbage varieties are plen- 
tiful, and so long as the fine weather con- 
tinues the outdoor supply will hold good, 
But such unusual weather conditions can: 
not be expected to last much longer, and 
provision must now be made for the de- 
mand, should severe weather set in, to be 
met by plants lifted and stored away i 
frames and cold pits which may happen to 
be at liberty. If lifted with a good ball 
and set fairly close together they will, if 
the soil in which they are planted is moist, 
not require water. If dry soil is used 
they: must then necessarily be watered. 
Endive is treated in the same way as 
Lettuce. For mid-winter use there is 
nothing to equal the Broad-leaved Bata- 
vian variety. 

Chicory or Witloof.—This is best lifted 
now and stored away in a similar manner 
to Seakale. Care must be taken not to 
damage the crowns when lifting takes 
place, otherwise the growths, when the 
roots are placed in gentle warmth in the” 
dark to force, will not be of a satisfactory” 
nature. To this end all the outside leaves 
are best pulled off by hand and not ane 
off. } 

Brussels Sprouts.—These, in spite of 
heat and drought, have made strong” 
growth, and promise to yield a large” 
supply of sprouts of the best quality. The 
lower leaves will now be taken off, which 
not only lets in light and air, but assists 
the sprouts to develop more quickly. The 
ground will at the same time be hoed 
through, 

Brocoli and Kales. — Late - planted 
breadths will, to destroy weeds and aerate 
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| surface of the soil, be hoed through] from rain and at the same time be afforded 
re more. These, though dwarfer than| an abundance of air, .A cold pit is-utilised 
li, are looking well, and will be in| for this purpose,.and when the weather 
(ter condition for withstanding severe] is fine the-lights are taken off, and when 
lather than if their stems and leaves) wet every other is tilted at the back .and 
ies of a more succulent nature. the others at the front. That the crowns 


sabbages.—Those planted in July are 
w turning in and form a welcome addi- 
n to vegetables now in use. These will 
followed by Coleworts of the useful 
isette variety. Two breadths of Cab- 
/ge stumps which have been allowed to 
‘yelop growths on the stems after the 
hurts were cut will soon be supplying a 


antity of toothsome sprouts. After 
se have been cut the stumps will be 
awn, the ground well manured and 
on dug. 

Rlobe Artichokes.—Now is the time, 


ien difficulty is experienced in presery- 
» these through the winter months, to 
ke off and pot up healthy young suckers 
6-inch or 7-inch pots and plunge them 
ashes in a cold pit. With the lights 
yvered down during severe weather and 
Mty of air admitted when milder con- 
‘ions prevail the plants will winter well 
d be in excellent condition for. setting 
t in spring. 


Pot Vines.—The canes intended for 
irting during the next and following 


jnth are better shortened now to the re- 
ired length, as any possibility of bleed- 
% ensuing, as is the case when this is 
) long deferred, is thus averted. Until 
‘e time arrives for starting they must be 
pt in a resting condition in a cool place. 
_ the meantime the house in which they 
e to be forced must be cleaned down and 
/t in order ready for their reception. 
is should be well heated, and to econo- 
ise fuel and utilise the sun’s rays to the 
Mest extent the house should face south. 
/ country districts where tree leaves are 
nerally available and = plentiful the 
use should be furnished with a_ bed 
rge enough to hold a good body of them. 
3 these give off a mild, genial warmth, 
e employment of fire-heat for bottom- 
sat purposes can thus be dispensed with 
‘at any rate, for some considerable time. 
-pes should, however, pass beneath the 
d in a brick-built chamber, that 
‘at can be turned on in the event of the 
armth generated by the leaves declining 
_ too low a point. 

‘Early Vinery.—The Vines should now be 
‘tuned if an early start is contemplated, 
ter which the usual cleaning of the rods, 
liowed by that of the structure itself, 
ould have attention. Cleanliness being 
_ the greatest importance in regard to 
uit growing under glass, this last-named 
yeration should be done thoroughly with 
se aid of warm water and soft soap. 
‘i smoky districts the outside of the glass 





SO 


of should also be well cleaned. All 
‘ickwork, when the cleaning is com- 
-eted, should be limewashed, using the 


vash while hot or directly after the lime 
as finished slaking. If so applied and 
ell worked into every hole and crevice, 
iy insects which may be hibernating or 
ding therein will at once be destroyed. 
-he dressing of the Vine rods is the final 
veration—unless it be the top-dressing of 
ie borders, which should, however, have 
en attended to ere this—and whatever 
ynposition is employed for the purpose, 
uUphur should form one of its ingredients. 
= the inside woodwork is to have a 
Yat of paint before forcing commences, 
je scrubbing of it is then unnecessary, 
it the washing of the glass should by no 
feans be omitted 


Pot Strawberries.—The plants intended 
%r very early forcing, although outside 
imatie conditions are still in their 


: 
iyour, must, as a precautionary measure, 


‘ow be placed where they can be sheltered 


: 





may experience as long 
as possible between now and the time of 
starting no more water than is necessary 
to keep the roots in a healthy condition 
is afforded. 

Manuring hardy fruit - trees. — Con- 
sidering that fruit-trees in general. have 
this seascn yielded most bountiful crops, 
it behoves growers to take steps to return 
to the soil something-in the way either of 
artificial or well-rotted. manure in com- 
pensation for the strain and loss of energy 
which the trees have undergone. If these 
can be applied before autumnal rains set 
in the roots will derive greater benefit and 
the trees recuperate more quickly than 
when the matter is deferred till mid- 
winter or early spring. Without assist- 
ance in some form or other fruit-trees will 
in many instances need a season or two in 
which to recover. 

Chrysanthemums.—All but the late- 
flowering varieties are now being housed, 
as frost may be expected any time now. 
Such necessary details as the securing of 
growths to the stakes where needed, pick- 
ing off dead leaves, and washing the pots 
have strict attention, and the plants will 
be arranged, the earliest in a lofty span- 
roofed vinery, where the laterals on the 
Vines have been half pruned, and the re- 
mainder in a Peach-house where the trees 
have shed their leaves. The demand at 
Christmas for Chrysanthemums being con- 
siderable, it is necessary to retard the late- 
flowering varieties much as possible ; 
consequently, these will be placed together 
in a group that if necessary they can 
be effectually protected at short notice. 

Bulbs.—Many of those potted and boxed 
as soon as received are now well rooted, 
and are ready for removal from the plung- 
ing material to a cold-frame. They will 
then be shaded for a few days, and then be 
gradually inured to the light. Batches of 
Roman MHyacinths and early-flowering 
Narcissi will be removed to the foreing- 
house as required. The final lot of Hya- 
einths, Tulips, and other bulbs will be 
potted forthwith in rich compost and the 
pots afterwards stood on a firm base and 
covered with 7 inches or 8 inches of leaf- 
is preferred to ashes for 


a period of rest 


as 


SO 


mould, which 
this purpose. 
Rose garden.—Daily attention is now 
needed in the way of picking off faded 
flowers and keeping the surface-soil clear 
of fallen petals, dead leaves, ete. For the 
time of year there is still a great wealth 
of bloom, and conspicuous among the 
many varieties grown and now in flower 
a few old favourites still hold their 
own for making a grand autumnal display. 
Of these, G. Nabonnand, Marie Van 
Houtte, Gruss an Teplitz, Mme. Lembard, 
Mme. A. Mari, Caroline Testout, Captain 
Christy, and Souvenir de Ja Malmaison 
are worthy of special mention. BMseeWs 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Peaches and Nectarines that are grow- 
ing’ too strongly may be brought into a 
fruitful condition by lifting them partly 
or wholly and root-pruning. The best 
time to do this is while leaves are still on 


the trees. When commencing to root- 
prune, begin at the part of the border 
furthest from the tree, and take out the 


soil carefully without damaging the roots, 
in the same manner as if the tree were to 
be transplanted. Shorten strong roots 
that have grown in a downward direction, 
and eut off also the damaged parts of other 
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COLLECTIONS 


ARE 


SELECTIONS. 


HERE is a distinction —a distinction with a 

real DIFFERENCE — between a Collection 

: which is merely a Collection and a Collection which 
is also a SELECTION. 


HE collection of roses which is a collection and nothing 
pore may—and very often does—include a miscel- 
laneous assortment of roses of different and indifferent 
sorts, of no particular or special value or utility. It may, 
and very often does, include a very large proportion of roses 
which are not only of no particular value, but are of no value 
at all for any particular or unparticular purpose. Again, it 
may—and very often does—include very little or very much 
of the very “‘ riff-raff’’ of roses, which are so much less than 
useless that they are a perfect or imperfect nuisance to a 
seriously minded Amateur Gardener who buys rose-trees 
because he wants flowers. 


BEES’ 





N the other hand, the Collection of Roses which is also 
a SELECTION, especially if the selection has been 
made with the object of providing you with roses 
which will do exactly what you want them to do, is a very 
close approach to perfection. It should—and almost cer- 
tainly will- include just those varieties of Roses which are 
of special value for the particular purpose for which you 
require them. It will be all this and more if the selection 
has been made by the National Rose Society, and if the fact 
is vouched for by Bees Ltd., who grow roses of the N.R.S 
selection by the hundred thousand. 


IME after time it has been proved that a first class 
article costs no more to produce than an article of no 
class atall. Bees Ltd. tind it pays better to grow the 

comparatively small number of first class Roses in huge 
quantities, than it does to grow the huge number of third 
and fourth class Roses in comparatively small quantities, 

It ‘‘ pays better” because it is a simpler and more practic- 
able business proposition to grow 10,000 each of 100 kinds 
than it is to grow 100 each of 1),v0) kinds. 

It ‘pays better” because no amateur gardener wants to 
buy a second rate or third rate Rose when he can get a first- 
rate variety at the same price. 

It ‘‘pays better” because the amateur gardener is be- 
ginning to buy his roses, and to recommend his friends to 
buy their Roses, where he can be sure of getting first rate 
varieties selected by the National Rose Society at prices 
which can only be realised when the cost of growing worth- 
less kinds is cut out. 


ON’T accept as final anybody’s advice about Rose selec- 
tion or Rose collections until you have seen the 
natural colour illustrations in Bees’ Catalogue of the 

National Rose Society's Selections. 


(With apologies to“ G. K. C.” from the ad. writer.) 


12 Buttonhole Roses. 


Se Collection, 8/- Carriage paid. 


Gustave Regis (H.T.), nankeen yellow i} ear 'Sa 
Lady Hillingdon (T.), apricot yellow.. ..  .. 8d 
Lady Roberts (T.), reddish apricot ..  ..  .. 8d 
Liberty (T.), velvety crimson aan? SRT . 6d 


Mme. A. Chatenay (H.T.), salmon-pink .. Fb 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (T.), golden yellow >. 8a 
Mme. Jules Grolez (H.1.), bright rose... .. bd 
Mrs. A. Ward (H.T.), yellow Yi Ls : Ses 
Mrs. H. Stevens (T.), white ..  .. .. 8d 
Rayon @’Or (H.B.), orange cadmium .. 43 ae, 
Richmond (H.T.), scarlet .. $ Pe re oie Sek 
W. A. Richardson (N.), orange ie a 2.6 9d 


12 Bedding Roses. 


5") Collection, 7/- Carriage paid. 


Antoine Rivoire (H.T.), pale cream .. oe 2 ac8d 
Caroline Testout (H.T.), salmon... a RG 


Lady Ashtown (H.T.), Rose du Barri .. e 3 Prides 
Lyon (H.T.), shrimp pink se ef ae. il 
Mme. A. Chatenay (H.T.), katnidin’ ee be te <OA 
Mme. M. Soupert (H.T.), sunset yellow .. shar Sd 
Mme. Ravary (H.T.), orange... as i: ha OO 
Pharisaer (H.T.), rosy white V ie a od 
Rayon @’Or (H.B.), orange cadmium .. we she Wiis 
Richmond (H.'.), scarlet .. : e 331-88 
Souv. de Marie Zayas (H.T.), carmine  .. we néed 
Sunburst (H.T.), cadmiumyellow 3 oi sot Ts 


12 All-round, First-class Roses. 
““K” Bees’ Test Collection, 5/6. Car. paid. 


Betty (H.T.), coppery rose ee ; .. 8d 
Captain Hayward (H.P.), crimson se arlet... .. 6d 
C. Testout (H.1'.), salmon-pink .. of ; .. 6d 
Fischer Holmes (H.P.), erg sr 6d 
Frau Karl Druschki (H.P.), white 6d 
| Hugh Dickson (H.P.), crimson .. a e Abu 
Lady Alice Stanley (H.T.), silvery flesh” .. Behe) 
Lady Ashtown (H.T.), deep pink a x eeved 
Lyon (H.T.), shrimp pink uw F ay G . 8d 
Mme. A. Chatenay (H.T.), salmon-pink » ba 
Mme. Ravary (H.T.), orange yellow .. : v6 
Mrs. J. Laing (H.P.), rose pink .. He ee -. ba 
Any variety from any Collection supplied at prices 


quoted 


Send your order NOW, or write for a copy of Bees’ Rose 
Catalogue, with full page illustration of “The Daily 
Mail” Rose (2/-), also natural colour blocks of all the 
Collections offered above. Bees’ “‘A BC of Rose Culture 
(14d. stamps)-is well worth reading. 

Whatever you want, write for it NOW, 

**Lest you Forget.” 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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roots that were unavoidably injured in 
the operation by the digging-fork. Pre- 
serve all roots of a fibrous nature, and 
while the roots are bare look over them 
for suckers, and cut off all that can be 
seen. Relay the roots in the soil on the 
same level and angles as they start from 
the base of the tree, treading it all firm 
as the work proceeds, afterwards giy ing a 
thorough watering. 

Strawberries for forcing.—See that all 
plants are plunged in leaves or coal- 
ashes, as well as protected from rain. 
Where very early fruit is required a start 
should be made forthwith, remembering 
that by introducing plants into mild heat 
more plants are required for furnishing 
fruit at an early date than later. Have 
the forcing-houses and _ pits thoroughly 
cleansed, and select plants hay ing the best- 
ripened crowns, wash the pots, and clean 
the surface of the soil and the crowns, 
afterwards dipping each plant overhead 
in Quassia eens or some other ap- 
proved insecticide before introducing them 
to the forcing-house or pit. 

Vines.—Remove as soon as detected any 
decayed berries in the bunches which are 
still hanging. Test the borders for mois- 
ture, and if they are found to be dry, give 
only water sufficient to keep the roots 
active until the leaves drop. Care must 
be taken not to saturate Vine borders 
when the berries are. ripe, or the latter 
will decay rapidly. Admit an abundance 
of air, and leave both the top and bottom 
ventilators open slightly at night, but in 
damp or foggy weather the bottom venti- 
lators will be better closed. Vines cleared 
of their fruit should be well syringed each 
morning, especially if red-spider is pre- 
sent. This will assist in keeping the 
foliage healthy, which is essential to the 
proper ripening of the shoots and buds. 
Exaniine the inside borders and renew any 
that are exhausted. Borders that were 
remade three or four years ago will be 
filled with roots, and a 2 feet layer of new 
compost should be added to them. The 
compost should consist of good fibrous 
loam, a little lime rubble and wood ashes, 
adding a 6-inch potful of coarse grade 
Vine manure to each barrow-load of the 
above. 

Apples and Pears.—Any fruits that are 
still upon the trees in open quarters should 
be gathered, but late Pears against walls 
that can be protected may be allowed to 
hang for another week or two, provided 
the weather continues favourable. as late 
Pears improve in quality if they are 
‘Allowed to hang as long as it is safe to 
permit them. At every opportunity care- 
fully examine Apples and Pears in the 
fruit-room, and remove at once any de- 
caving fruits. 

Plums.—Late Plunis should be gathered 
when perfectly dry and laid out thinly on 
a dry shelf. They will then keep in good 
condition a longer time than if allowed to 
hang upon the trees in damp weather. 

Strawberries.—Pxamine all Strawberry 
beds once more, and remove any runners 
that are found upon them. Lightly hoe 
the surface-soil, and remove all weeds in 
preparation. for affording a mulch. Tt is 
advisable to get this work done early, in 
order that the autumn rains ma ¥Y wash the 
nutriment from the manure down to the 
roots. 

Raspberries.— October 
for making a new plantation of Rasp- 
berries, and, those who lave any WnpVo- 
fitable canes should now mske prebarations 
for planting afresh. If the soil is light 
and rich, clean and well drained, then 
deep cultivation is all that is necessary, 
except for a liberal dressing .of well-de- 
composed manure. In such circumstances 
the canes may be planted at the end of the 








is the best month 


“as the seed leaves, allowing 





present month. On cold and wet ground 
some extra preparation will be necessary, 
as the soil must be drained and trenched, 
adding during the latter process such 
materials as burnt refuse, decomposed 
manure, leaf-mould, and road-scrapings, 
which will make the ground more porous, 
and improve it for a number of years to 
come. As the Raspberry is rather a 
shallow rooting plant, care must be taken 
to keep the richest compost near to the 
surface. In planting, it is generally best 
to have the rows running from north to 
south, and the stools should be planted in 
rows 5 feet apart, allowing a distance of 
2; feet from plant to plant. When plant- 
ing is completed, apply a light mulch of 
stable-manure over the roots. 


Caladiums.—The foliage of these plants 
having died, the corms should be stored 
for the winter in a dry, warm place, with 
a temperature of not less than 60 degs. 
The old soil may be shaken from’ the 
corms, which may be placed in boxes of 
dry sand, or they may be allowed to re- 
niain in the pots over the winter under the 
stages of the plant stove, but care must 
be taken that drip from the plants above 
does not wet the soil. 


Fuchsias.—Plants that have been stand- 
ing out-of-doors may be removed to.a cool, 
dry shed, protecting them against frost. 
Fuchsias struck from cuttings some time 
ago should be potted singly into small pots 
and stood near the glass in a warm green- 
house. Later-rooted plants may be placed 
in thumbs, and given the same treatment 
as the earlier-struck ones. 

Asparagus.—The Asparagus growths will 
now be ripened, and may be cut down 
close to the ground. The ground should 
be cleared of all weeds and rubbish, and 
these with the Asparagus growths should 
be burnt on the smother fire. No kitchen 
garden crop lends itself more readily to 
forcing than Asparagus, and few veget- 
ables are more appreciated. Asparagus 
roots should never be exposed to the air 
one moment longer than is necessary. If 
the roots have to be purchased and sent a 
distance they should be carefully packed 
in damp Moss. Directly they arrive they 
should be placed in position and covered. 
Top and bottom heat should be provided 
to start the crowns into growth either in a 
forcing-house or on a bed of fermenting 
materials. The plants should receive a 
good watering, and in fine weather be 
damped over twice each day with tepid 
water. 


Cauliflowers raised from seed sown last 
month will now be transplanted into cold 
frames, setting them fairly near to the 
glass. The compost should not be too 
rich or the growth will be soft and sappy. 
The soil should be fairly fine and made 
very firm. Insert the plants as low down 
a distance of 
4 inches apart each way. The heads of 
late Cauliflower should not be exposed to 
the weather, or their value may be con- 
siderably lessened. The usual method of 
protection by breaking a few of the plant’s 
own leaves carefully over each head will 
be sufficient to keep off a few degrees of 
frost, and will also suffice to protect the 
curds from strong light. 


Mustard and Cress are sown weekly in 
boxes, placing the boxes in a warm house. 

Flower garden.—The recent fine weather 
has been very. favourable to all autumn- 
flowering plants Perennial Asters 
(Michaelmas Daisies) are especially good 
and are making a grand display. The work 
of clearing beds and borders of summer 
flowering plants and planting with spring- 
blooming plants will shortly be completed. 


Fr. W. GAaLtor 





ILLUSTRATED. 
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Hardy fruit-trees.—As soon as the ero 
are gathered from the. wall-trees it is a 
visable to examine each one in order th: 
the condition of the soil at the roots me 
be ascertained and moisture afforcc 
where necessary. Even although it me 
be considered that the rainfall has bex 
ample, such a precaution well repays t} 
Iabour, for now is the time when t/ 
formation of the fruit-buds for anotlh« 
year mnust not be checked. Trees expose 
to the south or south-west are more tha 
likely to require water, and where such 
the case let the supply given be generou 
If at all possible an occasional sprayir 
over the foliage with the garden engine 
of much service, this clearing away ay 
spider or similar pest which may hay 
during the course of the dry summe 
effected a lodgment upon the leaves. Muc 
of the success of next year’s crop depen¢ 
upon the treatment given to trees aft¢ 
the present season’s crop has _ ripenet 
Should there be any necessity in the eas 
of rampant growing varieties to administé 
a check to the trees, lifting and replantiy 
may now be undertaken. Shorten bae 
any strong or tap roots, and, in the eas 
of stone fruit especially, if a proportio 






‘of old lime-rukbish can be given so muc 


the better. It is to be feared that in man 
cases the value of lime in hardy frui 
growing is by no means. fully understoo: 
or appreciated. Root-pruning in the cas 
of old and long-established trees whic 
have become unfruitful may now be re¢ 
sorted to, but this is rather an unnatura 
operation, and, if absolutely necessary, j 
should be done tentatively, that is, only . 

portion of the roots should be treated eac 
year until the whole have been attende 
to, and the work ought to be entrusted 1 
a skilled and careful hand. Continue + 
pick and store Apples and Pears as be 
comes necessary. Late Plums should bi 
netted up in order that birds and vermii 
may be kept at bay. Short-tailed vole 
have been rather numerous and destruc 
tive during the week, and. an effort i 
being made to get: rid of them by trapping 
the bait used being portions of fruit whicl 
they had already attacked, 


Hardy plant borders. — The display 
Tritomas, now over, is succeeded by thi 
of Michaelmas Daisies, now almost -# 
Seldom . have. the Amelhi 
types shown to more -advyantage, - the 
colours being clear and pure, while tbs 
comparatively dwarf and bushy nature of 
the plants renders them, in a special de 
gree, noteworthy. The taller plants, ] 
think, never show themselves to such atl 
vantage, for, owing to the prevalence of 
gales in the district at this season, these 
have to he, perforce, somewhat rigidly 
tied in. In the case of these valuable late: 
flowering plants the present is a good time 
in which to take notes of these, which are 
scarcely worthy of retention, for with thé 
ever-increasing lists of varieties it be- 
comes difficult to find places for all. 
Beauty of Colwall should be grown, and 
all of the light and graceful vimineus 
type are worthy of extended culture. 
Hardy Chrysanthemums also add greatly 
to the attraction of the garden at this 
time. ‘This season that sterling old variety 
Mme. Desgranges has flowered simul- 
taneously with the Massee ‘family, a fact 
which has materially aided in the general 
effect of the border. The fine yellow 
variety Carrie has during the past and 
the present season proved rather caprici- 
ous, and has, in addition, developed 4 
tendency to rust upon the foliage, so that 
next year a return: will be made, for the 
principal yellow, to Horace Martin. Some 
seasons ago Goacher's Crimson and Polly 

. 
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Flower border, hardy, Holly from Knap Hill, ¢ | 
labels in the Sei brilliant . 693 
Flowers, hardy, ane House slops, using fae VS 
the $ 700 | Houses, spare, for food 
Foliage, autumn. 694 production 704 
Forget-me-not, Chatham Kelp. 698 
Ts land, the .. 693 Kniphofia Macowani 694 
Fruits, wild 698 | Laurel, Fone ge) 
Fruit trees and Roses, the . 695 
preparing the ground Laurels, increasing 708 
te planting : 697 | Lavende r, sweet. 700 
Galanthus octobren- Lawn, fungus on.. é 708 
sis .. 693 | Lentils, growing. . 698 
Garden food ‘ 698 | Marrows, late-sown .. 704 
Good King Henry 708 | Meadow Saffron, the 
Gorse, double, propa- large white 700 
gating the F 708 | Montbretias 701 
Grapes, scalded . 696 | Narcissi ‘‘ gone blind” 700 
Hibiscus syriac us in Scot- National Chrysanthe- 
land e “ 694 mum Society, the .. 708 








Anchusas .. 700 | Chry anthemums, big 702 
Antirrhinum gibraltari- Chrysanthemum Francis 
cum 701 Jolliffe oa 103: 
Apples and Tomatoes . 696 | Chrysanthemum R oi des 
Apples from pips, raising 708 Blanes, early-flowering 703 
Apples scabbed .. .. 708 | Chrysanthemums, keep- 
Apples, some useful 696 ing outdoor .. 108 
_ Aster Amellus ibericus.. 693 | Colchicum  autumnale 
Aster Lawrieanus w- 694 majus 5 701 
Beans, Kidney, preserv- . Convolvulus Cneorum.. 694 
ing.. sie aa .. 708 | Crocus speciosus Aite hi- 
Capsicums. iss 698 soni 694 
Carnation notes . 702 | Dahlia Edith Carter 701 
Carnations, M: vmaison. 702 | Dahlias, lifting 708 
Caryopteris Masta- Dendromecon rigidum . 701 
canthus .. 694 | Diervillas, the 695 
Cauliflowers, early spring 703 Diplopappus Vauv illiersi 696 
Ceanothus Gloire de Dipteronia sinensis 696 
Versailles re .. 693 ' Erpetion reniforme 694 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
Zauschneria californica in October.—We 
are now in the garden enjoying this plant 


in the most brilliant show of colour that 
one could find even in its own country, 
thousands of flowers in groups growing 
out of a dry wall made to support a bank. 
The wall is made of sandstone blocks, and 
as these were laid the workmen put a few 
plants.along, no soil or only a sprink- 
ling of soil being used. The plants took 
immediately and have been for many years 
in perfect health. They make a little more 
owing possibly to the fine 
autumn days. Some were put on the top 
of the wall as well as between the stones, 
and did equally well. This beautiful plant 
is a native of the foothills of California 
on dry stream beds, banks, and rock 
benches, cliffs or slopes, and flowers from 
October as it does here. Mr. sa in 
his Flora of Middle California, says that 
it varies somewhat, some kinds being 
nearly glabrous, and it is very likely that 
any person interested, in that great flower 
country might find a few varieties worth 
growing beside the one we know. .No at- 
tention has ever been given to it since the 
wall was built, but, like so many other 
plants, it only wants to be put into the 
right place. 





Salifornian plant merits the 
attention of all rock and wall gardeners, 


because of the brillianey of its flowers 
late in the year. Starting to bloom 
in September, or earlier, it continues 


through that month, and in open weather 
till far into October. Lover of root 
Warmth at all times, it is capable of good 
effect if highly placed on rocky ledges, and 
if opportunity affords will thread its way 
through crack and crevice in many direc- 
tions. 

Galanthus octobrensis.—This Snowdrop 
was in bloom here on October 5th, which 
is, I think, as early as it has bloomed 
here. It is a pretty Snowdrop, ever 
welcome to those who admire the Galan- 
thus and who can appreciate it at any 
time of the year.—S. Arnott, Sunnymead, 
Mazxwelltown, Dumfries. 


Aster Amellus ibericus.—This is a good 
form of the ‘‘Italian Starwort,’’ whose 
colour—a bright violet—shows more 
strongly, perhaps, because of the form 
and not a little of the relationship of the 
ray florets one to the other. In some, by 
reason of the more linear character of the 
florets and the apertures between, colour 








effect is occasionally lost, while more com- 

pactly arranged flower-heads, as in the 

above, produce a greater display.—H. J. 
Primula denticulata.—At the present 





time—October 19th—the spikes of P. den- 
ticulata are far advanced, and with a con- 
tinuance of the present favourable 
weather they will shortly be in bloom. 


These and similar Primulas succeed excep- 
tionally well in these gardens, and P. 
denticulata, as a rule, is always the 
pioneer.—W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

The Chatham Island Forget-me-not 
(Myosotidium nobile).—This is flowering 
freely in the gardens of Mr. Kenneth 
M‘Douall at Logan, Wigtownshire. It re- 
ceives Slight protection in severe winters 
and is in a sheltered position. ‘There are 
few places in Scotland where it will do 
well, but Logan is exceptionally mild, 
situated as it is close to the sea and well 
sheltered.—S. ARNOTT. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles. — This 
fine shrub, on a south wall, flowered mag- 
nificently during the summer months. 
Now, on October 19th, the plants are again 
earrying a considerable number of their 
showy blue racemes, which, if not so rich 
in colour as those previously borne, are 
yet rather noteworthy. I cannot recollect, 
nor have I any record, of C. Gloire de Ver- 
sailles having previously flowered twice in 
a season.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Plumbago Larpente, or Ceratostigma 
plumbaginoides, as it is now called, is one 
of the reliable autumn-flowering subjects 
suited to rock garden or choice border. 
Less than 9 inches high, or rarely exceed- 
ing it, the plant forms a compact tuft, pro- 
ducing flowers of deep blue supported by a 
neat leaf growth, which often, in fully 
exposed situations, assumes a rich red 
tone. At such a time the contrast is good. 
The plant is of easy cultivation in 
ordinary well-drain 

Oxalis lobata.—I chanced to be in the 
rock garden at Kew one sunny morning 








recently and found this lovely Chilian 
‘““Wood-sorrel’’ in. full bloom, a_ tiny 
leafy patch, not more than 6 inches 
across, being almost hidden by the 


brilliant yellow blossoms. To rich colour- 
ing and reflexing petals must be added 
elegant leafage, the whole constituting a 
charming picture. <A plant for sunny 
southern gardens, I have seen it in the 
old Parsonage garden at Ryde, growing 
and flowering freely in the nearly pure 
sand of which the bulb-beds were formed. 
In more inland places this sandy soil 
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might also be imitated, in addition to a 
sun-kissed spot so that it may give of its 
best.—H. J. 

Double or single Stocks.— My double 
Stocks are now a piteous spectacle, and 
disgrace to any flower garden, while the 
despised single ones, that are mostly 
weeded out, are in fresh and graceful 
bloom. It makes me think that sometimes 
gardeners are mistaken in their devotion 





to double flowers, and that some of our 
great seed-growers might do worse than 
select. some really good strains of our 
single Stocks, the colours being so 
delicate and the forms so much better 


than those of the double kinds.—W. 

Rosccea cautlioides.—It may interest 
readers to state that R. cautlioides, figured 
and described in these columns on October 
17th (p. 669), has flowered well in some 
gardens in the south of Scotland this year, 
notably at Logan, Wigtownshire. It also 
makes a good pot plant, and in the alpine- 
house is very pleasing with its soft, yellow 
flowers. It is, I think, hardier than R. 
purpurea, which is rather tender in many 
parts of the country. It appears to do 
well in sandy loam with the addition of 
some leaf-soil or peat.—S. ARNOTT. 

A brilliant Holly from Knap Hill (lex 
have from Knap Hill 
some brilliant fruit of a Holly that is 
deciduous in our country. I do not find its 





namé in Professor Sargent’s handbook, 
but he is apt not to give synonyms or to 


eare 
Mr. 


for any but his own nomenclature. 
Waterer writes of it as follows :— 

“The Holly I sent you is the only 
deciduous one I know, and has been in 
this nursery since I was a boy. I have 
heard my father say it was an 
American Holly. I see the Kew people 
say it is a North American Holly. It 
is quite hardy here but does not often 
berry so well as this year.’’ 


Senecio Clivorum.—The point mentioned 
by Mr. Jenkins regarding Senecio 
Clivorum, on page 666, is worth noting by 
readers who have tried it in moist soils. 
My experience quite confirms what Mr. 
Jenkins says of its beauty in a light, well- 
drained soil, watered occasionally. I have 
a good plant in just such a position, but, 
although the season has been dry, it was 
seldom watered. Indeed, it was only 
when the plant showed signs of distress 
that it received a good soaking. Yet this 
Senecio was finer than I have ever had 
it before. There was an absence of the 
coarseness seen in the plant in moist soil— 
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a coarseness which gives most folks the 
impression that it is only a plant for rough 
places or by the side of large ponds or 
lakes. My plant is in a border which has 
been exceptionally dry this year, but it has 
flowered admirably, and the reduced size 
of the leaves and the smaller stature of the 
plant caused by the drought have all been 
in its favour so far as beauty is concerned. 
The colour was, I think, finer than usual. 
Sometimes, it is true, in blazing sunshine 
after a spell of drought without watering 
the leaves flagged badly, but a thorough 
soaking in the evening soon restored them. 
—S. ARNOTT. 

Convolvulus Cneorum.—In not a few 
plants silvery of leaf, and having white 
flowers—as in some <: Achilleas — good 
garden effect is mil. In other words the 
flower-heads furnish but little, if any, 
ornament. This may in some measure be 
due, perhaps, to the dead white colour 
of the flowers, which are better seen 
against contrasting green... In the above- 
named plant the same diminished effect is 
not seen, the silken silveriness of the 
tomentum covering the leaves imparting a 
beauty of its own which is enhanced by 
the pretty effect—pinky-white—of bud and 
blossom. Unfortunately the plant is not 
hardy generally, though it is distinctly 
pleasing if trained against a wall of red 
brick or seen dangling from high, rocky 
ledges. In any case the position should 
be a sunny one, for it is here that the 
greater display of blossom will be secured, 
while a more pronounced leaf beauty will 
be ensured by the protection a dry wall 
affords.—H. J. 

Caryopteris Mastacanthus. — At any 
season of the year blue is a colour prized 
in the garden, because of its rarity, but it 
is doubly welcome in the autumn months. 
In spring and summer, among plants of 
shrubby habit, it is seen in the Ceanothuses, 
some of these affording occasional displays 
till well into the autumn. Being of a 
vigorous, free-growing nature the: Ceano- 
thuses are best suited to walls, though it 
is highly probable that some of them 
might be made attractive in bush form. 
In the subject of the present note the bush 
habit is natural, and the plant, coming 
into flower in the early autumn months, 
has a value of its own. Just now (Sep- 
tember 30th) bushes 24 feet high and 
through are gay with the bright violet-blue 
flowers which are freely produced in 
axillary clusters at the ends of ‘the 
branches. The leaves are dark. green 
above and silvery white beneath, hence to 
colour charm is wedded a neat habit of 
growth, Of Chinese origin, it is one of 
the good autumn-flowering sub-shrubs 
which merit attention, all the more so be- 
cause of its simple cultural needs. In all 
light, loamy soils the plant grows and 
flowers freely. 

Pileostegia viburnoides.—Thouch this 
appeared recently as an introduction from 
Western China and as a novelty, it would 
appear, according to the ‘‘ Flora of British 
India,’”’ to have been known to cultivation 
in 1858. It is there said to inhabit the 
Khasia Mountains at from 3,000 feet to 
5,000 feet altitude, and also to be dis- 
tributed in Formosa and Japan. ‘The 
genus is a monotypic one, and belongs to 
the Saxifrage order. The example shown 
by Mr. Beckett on September 22nd bore a 
large terminal inflorescence of cream- 
coloured, Skimmia-like flowers, the plant 
less than 2 feet high, and of an interesting 
rather than a showy order, the stamens 
constituting the most conspicuous part of 
the flower. It is a glabrous shrub, having 
somewhat hard, leathery, and _ slightly- 
channelled entire leaves, each 3 inches to 
4 inches long. Coming so late into bloom 





—should September prove to be its natural 
seasonu—the species might prove of more 
than ordinary interest to the gardener, 
since very few flowering shrubs bloom at 
that season. It is said to be quite hardy. 

Erpetion reniforme.—This fragile flower 
is now placed among Violets, and no doubt 
rightly so, but I keep to the first name. » It 
is seldom seen and is somewhat tender, 
and only a rock garden with varied 
aspects offers a right place for it. From 
Sir Frank Crisp. 

Saxifraga mandschuriensis.—This is an 
interesting addition to the autumn-flower- 
ing section, the roundish leaves on 38-inch 
long petioles midway between those of S. 
rotundifolia and $8. Fortunei in size, but 
minus the fleshy character of the last- 
named species... The small white flowers 
are freely produced in a lax panicle, the 
inflorescence rendered the more. con- 
spicuous by the red colour of the stigmas 
and ovaries. From quite small examples 
it is safe to predict that the species will 
prove valuable in the rock garden in Sep- 
tember. 

Aster Lawrieanus.—Looking recently at 
a group of this North American kind in 
the herbaceous ground at Kew, I thought 
it Was as good as any of the garden-raised 
sorts with which it would enter into com- 
petition, even as it stood, and might easily 
surpass the best of them were special 
cultivation resorted to. In garden effect, 
though quite distinct otherwise, it would 
come into competition with the cordifolius 
set, and not one of them can surpass it 
even with the ordinary cultivation 
accorded to it here. Its flower effect—a 
veritable cloud. of mauve-blue—was par- 
ticularly fine, and it required but a little 
imagination to realise how much better it 
might be with that measure of cultivation 
the good gardener now affords these 
plants. : Six feet or 7 feet high, a bush of 
it about 4 feet through was a picture of ‘its 
well-furnished panicles of blossoms, while 
at ground level there was the evidence of 
a good stay-at-home kind. The habit is 
distinct from that of A. cordifolius, the 
ovate acuminate notched -leaves some- 
What rougher, perhaps, but only in minor 
degree. It does not appear to be in general 
cultivation.—H. H. Jnnxins. 

Crocus speciosus Aitchisoni.—I have 
been fortunate enough to establish this 
beautiful autumn Crocus in a meadow 
Which is mown twice a year at the usual 
times when hay is wanted. It puts up 
with this and looks beautiful every 
autumn, although sometimes a little dis- 
figured by heavy rain. . As regards the 
variety above named, Mr. 'T. Smith, from 
Newry, writes me as follows :—‘ Crocus 
speciosus is all over my garden, coming 
up everywhere, even in places under 
shrubs, where the sun never shines. 
Some time or other there have been’ beds 
of it, and seeds or tiny bulbs have been 
left behind which have grown in the 
meantime and are now showing their 
beauty. ©. speciosus Aitchisoni is much 
larger and just a trifle later: both have 
sot about in the same way. They should 
be planted in quantity to blue up the 
region round about, and one never has too 
much blue.’’ 

—— I doubt if there is anything more re- 
fined among the autumn-flowering Crocuses 
than this handsome ya riety, whose mauye- 
blue, delicately-lined flowers just now are 
a great attraction in the rock garden at 
Kew. I say this much with the knowledge 
that all the autumn-flowering Crocuses are 
precious, though there must, naturally, be 
degrees of merit as in all else. In the 
variety named, however, there are ex- 
quisite beauty and delicate charm wedded 
to one of the largest—perhaps the largest— 








of these flowers, hence it is capable or 
greater display. So good a thing in mid- 
October is worthy of special care.—B, J. 

Autumn foliage. — Your article on 
autumn foliage (p. 667) has interested me 
greatly, as I have paid some attention to 
this subject, having lived a long time in 
Japan, where the Maples and Mountain 
Ash assume very brilliant tints at that 
time of year. The colour seemed to de- 
pend a good deal on a due proportion of © 
moisture and sunshine. I should like to 
add to your list Huonymus semi-alatus 
and Wnkianthus campanulatus. The 
foliage of the former takes on a lovely 
deep pink colour, the datter a very 
brilliant red. Viburnum plicatum, also a 
Japanese plant, besides bearing flower- 
heads of a pure ivory-white, has a fine 
colour in autumn.—Hrnest Satow, Beau- 
mont, Ottery St. Mary. 


Kniphofia Macowani.—While we cannot 
afford to ignore the nobler Torch Lilies as 
exemplified in such as grandis, nobilis, 
glaucescens, or John Benary, it is well to 
keep in mind the more modest members 
of the race as typified in the above named; 
with K. Nelsoni and others akin. Not only 
are these of that modest growth which fits 
them for a place apart in the garden; they 
are very free and profuse in their flower- 
ing, and in sheltered places keep up a suc- 
cession of bloom well into the month of 
October. K. Macowani is hardier than 
Nelson’s kind, though the latter is about. 
one of the most graceful of its Class. 
Delighting, too, in well-drained soils, I 
Was surprised a few years ago to find K, 
Nelsoni giving of-its best in a_soil almost 
Wholly sand, but whose depth ensured that 
root coolness and uniformity not general 
in other classes of soils.—H. J. 


Hibiscus syriacus in Scotland. —It is, 
unfortunately, seldom the case that this 
succeeds in Scottish gardens. There are a 
few places in the milder districts where it 
will bloom against a wall, but the 
instances where I have met with this 
shrub in flower are few and far between. 
I cannot recollect haying seen a plant in 
bloom anywhere except on a wall, and 
some of us who have tried it as a bush in 
the open have hoped that some warm sea-) 
son would induce it to flower. One plant 
here, which I have had for twelve or more 
years—nearly ten in its present position— 
has never bloomed. It grows well and 
gives plenty of its pretty foliage, but not 
a bloom has ever rewarded me. The best 
plant that I know is in the garden of 
Captain Hope, R.N., at St. Mary’s Isle} 
Kirkcudbright, where, in a warm garden, 
and.on a wall, it blooms freely.—S. 
ARNOTT. 

Late Peas. —- At page 652 “A. W.’’ re- 
marks that in spite of ‘‘ pheasants, dry 
weather, ete., gatherings of such varieties 
as Gladstone and Autocrat are still taking 
place.” In this your correspondent 
appears to have been more than ordinarily 
fortunate, since in not a few instances in 
midland, west-midland, and southern 
counties, where continuous supplies are 
gathered in ordinary seasons till well into 
October, the crops were over before 
August was well out. Some of the late 
sowings have been a complete failure. A 
week or two since, in a part of Gloucester- 
shire where good late Peas are almost a 
certainty, some of the above were a miser-— 
able failure. As an evidence of the 
general scarcity of late Peas it may be ~ 
mentioned that only two dishes—and these 
of quite inferior quality—were staged at 
the recent Royal Horticultural Society’s 
autumn vegetable show on September 
22nd, the varieties being 
Marrow and Centenary.—B. J. 
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pare in cultivation, but it is not necessary 
't> obtain all these except where botanic 
+e 
a 
‘intercrossing of the best species, a race of | out of the young plants during the first 





Tur Diervillas, or Weigelas, as they are 
,popul 
shrubs, é 
‘flowering, and the blooms are of good size 
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THE DIDPRVILLAS. 


arly called, form a useful group of 
for many of them are very free- 


ind richly coloured. Hight or nine species 





«lections of shrubs are grown. By the 


Diervilla (Weigela) Conquele in Dr. Wallace's 


hybrids, which is superior to the species 
for ordinary decoration, has been obtained. 
The numerous hybrids are very accommo- 
dating shrubs, for they will thrive.in 
almost any well-enriched soil, while they 
grow into very large bushes, and, except 
in a few cases, require little or no atten- 
tion in the way of pruning. A few kinds 
flower with such freedom that much of the 
wood gets worn out in two or three years’ 
time; therefore, it is advisable that it 
should be removed to allow room for as 
much young wood as possible. Varieties 
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of this kind are improved by an annual 
top-dressing of well-rotted farmyard- 
manure, for the abundant flowering 
weakens the plants. 

Cuttings form the best means of increase, 
and if they are inserted in pots of sandy 
soil, in a close and warm case, during late 
May and early June, they will root in a 
fortnight. If, however, the cuttings are 
not taken before July or August, after the 
wood has become firm, they do not root 
well. By pinching the points of the shoots 
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Jarriere (red). D. japonica var. hortensis 
is a handsome, white-flowered shrub, 
which is more suitable for the southern 
counties than for more northerly places. 
It blossoms very freely in June. Another 
variety of D. japonica, called Looymansi 
aurea, is sometimes grown for the sake of 
its golden foliage, though it is of little 
account as a flowering shrub. A Japanese 
species of some considerable merit is 
found in D. preeox, which blooms early 
and freely, the flowers being reddish-purple 
in colour. An interesting species was in- 





hough not usually used for forcing, the 
various Diervillas are excellent subjects 
for the purpose, especially the dark red 
Eva Rathke. 


be found in Eva Rathke (rich red), atro- 


which an illustration is given, Mme. 
Billiard (light red), Dr. Bailion (reddish- 
purple), candida (white), rosea (rose- 
coloured), grandiflora (reddish), and Abel 





Good varieties for general purposes will | 


sanguinea (red), Descartes (reddish- | 
purple), Conquéte (soft rose-pink), of | 





year, nice bushy plants are soon formed. ; troduced from Siberia a few years 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| known garden varieties. 





garden at East Grinstead, Sussex. 


avo 
under the name of D. Middendorfiana. Its 
chief peculiarity lies in its yellow flowers, 
which are as large as those of the well- 
Unfortunately, 
it is not hardy in the open air near London. 





The Portugal Laurel.—We had splendid 
specimens of this Laurel on the lawn years 
ago, well furnished down to the ground, 





and when in flower they were much 
|admired. We formerly grew them instead 
‘of Bays, as pyramids and standards, in 
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tubs in the Dutch garden. Being hardy 
they were satisfactory, and were easily 
kept in condition. There comes a time 
when something fresh is required, and 
now there is a prejudice against Laurels, 
although they are useful when in the right 
place. In this same Dutch garden we had 
quite an assortment of small standard 
shrubs in china vases, including Myrtles, 
Pomegranates, and Oranges, the small 
species with Box foliage, a very free-fruit- 
ing kind. Though the fruits were small they 
hung on a long time. The orangery was a 
delightful place in those days, but times 
have changed and we must try to keep 
pace with them, although I much regret 
the loss of some things.—E. H. 

Diplopappus Vauvilliersi.— As though 
these hames were not sufficiently cumbrous 
the above-named subject has doubtless 
been further handicapped by the generic 
synonyms “‘ Cassinia ”’ and ‘* Ozothamnus,”’ 
und was also at one time bracketed as 
synonymous with D. chrysophyllus in some 
catalogues, though, of course, erroneously. 
This is not merely confusion, it tends to 
hinder cultivation. Cultivators, too, are 
disappointed if, when ordering the above, 
D. chrysophyllus is supplied. The two are 
quite distinct, D. chrysophyllus being 
larger in leaf and characterised by <a 
deeper and more intensely golden hue than 
is the subject of the present note. In all 
probability the latter is now comparatively 
rare, though it is worth. getting when 
shrubs of a distinctive bearing suited to 
the purpose named are in request. Both 
species are, in the small state, suited to 
the rock garden, and, submitting readily 
to pruning and being easily raised from 
cuttings, plants of unduly large size ueed 
not be tolerated.—R. H. J. 

The Broad-leaved Spindle-tree (Huony- 
mus latifolius).—This is a near relative of 
our common wild Spindle-tree (HE. euro- 
peus), although it is quite easily distin- 
guished by means of its larger fruits and 
leaves. Throughout summer it is also a 
more attractive plant than the common 
species, as there is more character in the 
leaves. A native of Hurope and Asia, it 
does not extend to the British Isles, 
although perfectly hardy here. Under the 
most favourable conditions it attains a 
height of 20 feet or so, but under cultiva- 
tion it is more likely to occur as a bush 
6 feet to 12 feet high. Its cvate leaves 
are 3 inches to 4 inches long, and 1 inch to 
1; inches wide on plants of moderate 
srowth, but they may. be much larger on 
young plants or those growing in rich soil. 
Their dark green c9lour is very noticeable, 
while the reddish midrib is also con- 
spicuous. The fruits are borne, a few 
together, on long, slender, pendent stalks 
from the leaf axils; they ripen in August, 
at which time the outer part is red and 
the seeds are orange-scarlet. Like the 
common kind, the fruit opens when ripe, 
disclosing the bright-coloured seeds. Hyen 
after the fruit falls there is a further 
period of beauty, for the leaves turn to a 
rich red before they fall, and in winter the 
young bark is conspicuous by reason of its 
dark red colour. It may be planted in any 
ordinary good garden soil, but appreciates 
fairly good loam. Seeds form the best 
means of increase, and young }.lants make 
rapid progress.—D. 

Dipteronia sinensis.—This Chinese shrub or 
small tree is closely allied to the Acers, though 
not much like a Maple in outward appearance. 
It grows on the mountains of Hupeh, where it 
attains to a height of 15 feet. From the way 
it is growing here, however, it appears as if 
it will outgrow those dimensions. The pinnate 
leaves are often 8 inches or S§ inches long, 
while the small, cream-coloured flowers, 
though not attractive individually, are pro- 
duced large numbers together in conspicuous 
corymbs. The fruits are borne in pairs, and 
the central seed is surrounded by a@ mem- 


branous wing after the manner of the fruit 
of the Hop-tree (Ptelea trifoliata),—D, 











FRUIT. 


SCALDED GRAPES. 

Tus term is applied to Grapes which seem 
as if boiling water had been poured over 
the bunches, Unfertunately, it is of fre- 
quent occurrence, Judging from the many 
queries we receive concerning it at this 
season of the year. As to the cause, some 
are of opinion that it is due to too much 
heat, while others aflirm it is caused by a 
chill, but it certainly looks more like 
partial cooking than anything else. “We 
have no doubt that it is caused by a sudden 
rise in the temperature of the house, the 
atmosphere quickly becoming warmer than 
the Grapes. The sun striking the berries 
at the same time, they are, as it were, 
scalded by hot vapour, but why they 
should be subject to this danger during a 
short period of their growth only is more 
difficult to understand, also why some 
varieties are much more liable to suffer 
than others. Lady Downe’s is notorious 
for its susceptibility to scalding; Muscat 
of Alexandria, Madresfield Court, and 
other Muscat kinds are also liable to be 
caught, while other varieties will occasion- 
ally show signs of it on a few berries. The 
period of growth when this scalding is 
most likely to occur is when the berries 
are about half grown and before they com- 
mence to colour, which would seem to 
point out that the change which is going 
on in the berries from sour to sweet is a 
favourable condition to it. Generally 
there is most danger in the early part of 
the morning, but it will happen at all 
times during the day if the ‘conditions 
which produce it are present, and after- 
noon sun, especially if allowed to strike 
the bunches through the west-end of the 
vinery, will be almost sure to leave the 
exposed berries brown and _ soft. The 
morning, however, is the most critical 
time, and no doubt scalding more often 
occurs at this time of the day than at any 
other. 

The remedies are simple and easy of 
application, and consist in careful ventila- 
tion and shade. In the first place, it is 
requisite to impress upon the person in 
charge of the house the conditions which 
contribute to its cause, and the way to 
prevent its occurrence. One of the most 
important principles in airing a house is 
to prevent an undue rise of the tempera- 
ture, not to lower it after it has risen, 
Frequently the houses remain closed on 
warm days, if the sky is overcast, until a 
sudden burst of sunshine causes a rush to 
the ventilators, which are thrown open in- 
discriminately, resulting in cold currents 
of air and draughts in all directions; 
neither is it advisable on showery days to 
close the lights for every storm, which will, 
perhaps, be over before one can go the 
round of the houses. 

Scalded berries are the work of a few 
minutes; therefore, to avert disaster it is 
best to have some definite mode of ventila- 
tion, especially for the period when it is 
liable to occur. The vinery should never 
be quite closed, or, if it is closed for a 
short time in the afternoon, air should be 
put on again the last thing in the evening, 
but it is safer not to close entirely at any 
time, neither is it necessary to do so, as 
forcing at this stage is not judicious treat- 
ment. The first thing in the morning the 
overnight air should be increased a little, 
and the attendant must be guided by the 
conditions of the weather as the day ad- 
vances as to a further supply or otherwise. 
A good night temperature is 60 degs., with 
a gradual rise to 80 degs. during the day, 
and by maintaining a gentle heat in the 
pipes at night, an extra safeguard will be 
provided in giving buoyaney to the atmo- 
sphere, 
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sary when the natural covering is scanty 
Undoubtedly, the. best shading ig the 
foliage of the Vine, which ought to be 
thick enough for the purpose, but, failing 
this, a thin piece of canvas or hexagor 
netting will give security. The position oi 
the house must also be considered; if thy 
ends are high and light, and much exposer 
to morning or evening sun, it is not sarc 
to leave them unprotected. 

A suflicient number of shoots should be 
trained in to protect the berries, or the 
glass may be given a coating of limewash, 
or have some shading material tacked On 
for a time. We have found the removil 
of a few panes of glass, Substituting in 
their place perforated zine, of great ad- 
vantage in preventing a too sudden rise of 
the temperature; also in counteracting 
overheating during the hottest part of the 
day. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Some useful Apples.—It is not often 
that one gets really first-class Apples bi 
small, old gardens unless it may be ar 
occasional tree of Ribston or Blenheim, 
and yet, on the other hand, one often gets 
sorts in such gardens which, although a 
bit removed from first-class, are very 
useful to the householder, especially if 
they happen to be different season fruits. 
I am reminded of this because in my. own. 
small garden I have good crops of very 
fair quality of Gravenstein, Tyler's 
Kernel, and Winter Pearmain. The first 
of the trio was introduced from the 
Continent somewhere about 1750. It is a 
second early that keeps well, a good cooker, 
and not to be despised for dessert; indeed, 
it is much better than many better-known 
sorts, and especially to be recommended 
if an Apple that is easily digested is re- 
quired. I do not know the origin of 
Tyler’s Kernel, except that it received a 
first-class certificate from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society a little over thirty years 
ago. It is over medium size, a great and 
consistent cropper, and not to be despised 
for eating in late autumn if better sorts 
are not available. It is a yellow-fleshed 
Apple with a slightly peculiar though not 
unpleasant flavour. Winter Pearmain is 
the best of the trio from a dessert stand- 
point and one of our oldest and best-known 
British Apples, at any rate through the 
southern counties. It is a little more 
fastidious than some in the matter of soil, 
being inclined on poor sandy land to spot 
and become mealy quickly. It keeps firm 
and sound until the early months of the 
year. I find all three of the above do very 
well here, and until young trees of better 
sorts come into bearing I find them in their 
respective seasons extremely useful.— 
i. B. S., Hardwick. 

Apples and Tomatoes.—There are gener- 
ally abundant crops of fruit, especially 
Apples, and they must be carefully 
gathered and stored, care being given to 
the late varieties, The storage place 
should be in a cool north aspect. Late 
Apples are likely to be fit for gathering 
earlier this season, and laté fruit should 
never be permitted to fall to the ground. 
There has been a wonderful crop of Toma- 
toes both under glass and also outside, the 
open air fruits being very good and well 
coloured in consequence of the fine 
weather. ‘Tomatoes have never, in my 
recollection, been so cheap.—H. H. 

Pruning Peach-trees.—This begins with 
disbudding in spring, and need not be ree 





ferred to in detail here. There is, or was” 


in the past, an old system termed the 
Hamiltonian system, the principal point 
of which was to leave the young shoots 
on the upper side of the branch because 
the tendency of the sap is to ilow to the 
highest point, I never could find much 


? 
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4 
' vantage in this, as it is more important | 
select the strongest and best skoot as 
i the base of the bearing braneh as 
yssible and check all opposition. 
“ust, of course, be a leader to draw up 
ihe sap. When the fruits are gathered 
e bearing branch can be cut out neatly 
i? oe young shoot at its base trained 
take its place, unless the other 
pas is required for extension, which, 
ii the case of young trees, 
ite fall space is not all covered. 
| eerie. This=is; I. think, a miistake,as 
hh have always found it best to leave any 
ortening required till February, to en- 
ole the pruner to study the character of 
ie buds to obtain a good leader. In 
lortening we must cut to a wood bud. 
ometines the buds are in triplets,’ a 
‘ood-bud between two flower-buds, and 
will be quite safe to cut there to obtain 

| deader.—H. i. 

Preparing the ground for planting fruit 
‘tees and Roses.—All ground intended for 
lanting should be trenched, especially if re- 
uired for fruit and Roses. The ground for 


oses should be well done and some manure 
dded and well blended with the soil. Unless 








he soil is very poor fruit trees are better 
‘lanted without manure, though basic slag, 
urnt rubbish, or wood ashes will be beneficial. 
tone fruits may have lime in moderate quan- 
‘ities. Root-pruning, if necessary, may be 
‘one during October. It is generally an 
\dyantage to lift young fruit trees when they 
lave been planted three or four years and 
‘-horten the tap-roots. In replanting, spread 
-he roots out and make the soil firm round 
hem. Keep the roots within 5 inches of the 
‘urface and feed with rich top-dressings when 
he trees begin to’ bear freely. Land intended 
‘or bush fruits ee also be trenched and 
yell manured.—E. 


Mealy-bug on alee Tf plants are 
vintered in the vinery a complete clearance of 
nealy-bug is difficult, but otherwise it is an 
‘asy matter to rid Vines of this troublesome 
yest. By keeping the ventilators open in a 
ime of frost it will be exterminated, at the 
‘ame time it is advisable to stop all cracks 
n the brickwork and dress the Vines. Plants 
hat are subject to the attacks of mealy-bug 
ihould never be grown in vineries. With all 
he care that may be exercised, a plant will 
ind its way into the house from some place 
where mealy-bug has been in existence, and if 
mly one bug appears it will, if undetected, 
nfect the whole. I have never known 
narket grower to be troubled in this way, 
simply because he does not have plants in his 
yineries.—BYFLEET. 


/ A fine Cox’s Orange.My gardener picked 
0-day (October 21st), off a standard, a highly- 
soloured Cox’s Orange Pippin, which weighs 
4 oz., and measured 10% inches round. It is 
“he finest Cox I have ever seen, and must be 
tot far from a record.—R. BULLocKk 
Nuthurst, Chiddingfold, Surrey 
) 


it may be if | 
Some | 
,ople do all the pruning required in the | 


There | 


appreciate single Roses, judging by the 
| demand, especially for the perpetual- | 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 
SINGLE ROSES OF GARDEN ORIGIN. 
Ir seems that the public has begun to | 


flowering varieties. I can recall the time 
when seedling single Roses were thrown on 
the rubbish-heap, and doubtless many ex- 
quisite gems were destroyed. Perhaps it 
was the introduction by Lord Penzance of 
his beautiful hybrid Sweet Briars, in the 
year 1895, that attracted attention to single 
Roses. Five years later Messrs. Paul and 
Son introduced Una, the subject of the 
illustration, and a most beautiful Rose it 
is. Reputedly it originated from a‘ cross 
between R. canina and a Climbing Tea 
Rose, this being very evident in the dainty 
colouring of its creamy-white blossoms. I 
shall never forget seeing a large group of 
this Rose at Kew Gardens, near the Palm 
House. The plants were some 6 feet apart, 


Rose Una on fence. 


) and at the time the immense growths were 


a 


(COL), | 


arched over by the weight of blossom, 
ducing a wondrous effect. 

There is quite a. number of summer- 
flowering single Roses that I may briefly 
enumerate before dealing with the per- 
petual-flowering kinds. Among Ramblers 
we have Carmine Pillar, a gorgeous bit of 
colour early in June. It has a formidable 
rival in Sheila Wilson, supposed to be a 
Hybrid Tea and perpetual. The colour is 
similar, but although perpetual, we do not 
obtain that grand burst of colour that 
Carmine Pillar will give. Morgenroth is 
another so-called perpetual rival of Car- 
mine Pillar, but I prefer Sheila Wilson. 
Then we have among 

WICILURAIANA ROSES such gems as Evan- 
geline, Joseph Billiard, Jersey Beauty, 
Hiawatha, Delight, Paradise, Kalmina, 
| Wichuraiana rubra, Pink Roamer, 
really good, and a new-comer, Silver 
Moon, that everyone will want when better 
known. Of the 


pro- 


MULTIFLORA SINGLES there are Blush 
Rambler, Waltham Rambler, Sweet 
Lavender, Buttercup, Leuchtstern, and 


‘last, but not least, American Pillar, which, 


ILLUSTRATED, 


| glossy 


-hybridists have used 


all | 








697 
| perhaps, approaches more nearly to the 
Wichuraianas than the Multifloras. What 


a grand Rose this is, and when its gorgeous 
blossoms have all gone we get its wonderful 
foliage, almost evergreen. Of 
hybrids we have a most effective variety in 
Seagull, probably derived from R. Brunoni. 
It is a wonderful bloomer and avery fitting 


| occupant of the wild garden. Another 
3runoni hybrid of great value is Miss 


Florence Mitford, which gained an award 
of merit, I think, last year. Its flowers 
are each nearly 4 inches across, saucer- 
shaped, produced in terminal trusses on 
the lateral and sub-lateral branches. On 
established plants the trusses are immense, 
from twenty to thirty blooms and buds in 
a single truss, which, opening in succes- 
sion with the sub-lateral trusses over a 
long period, almost render it a perpetual 
Rose. The colour is a rich, clear pink at 
the edges, becoming lighter towards the 
centre This Rose is destined to take a 
prominent place in our gardens in the near 


future. Then we have tosa_ sinica 
Anemone, one of the loveliest gems ever 
introduced. Running over a mound of old 





tree stumps, as I have it, 
cannot be denied. With me it grows pro- 
digiously, although I have known some 
fail-to grow it. The foliage is also most 
beautiful. Other fine summer-flowering 
singles are the indispensable and very 
old rarieties, .Austrian Copper and 
Austrian. Yellow. One is a sport from the 
other, evidently, for I have had the 
yellow sport upon the copper, so I presume 
the copper was the original. Lord Pen- 
zance employed the copper very effectively 
in crossing the Sweet Briar and in giving 
us, Lord and Lady. Penzance,*and other 
ifn Sybrids of Ke 
extremely showy Singles. 


its effectiveness 


macrantha are 


| We have such as Lady Curzon and Mrs. 


O. G. Orpen, very fine both of them are. 
Pink Pearl is almost single. It is a seed- 
ling of Una and Irish Elegance, but sum- 


mer flowering only. It is: nevertheless a 


lovely variety, and well deserved the 
award of merit given it by the Royal 


Horticultural Society. 
Although no one can deny the beauty of 


summer-flowering single Roses, there are 
many readers with limited space who 


would much prefer 9 continuous bloomer 
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I am pleased to say we have now a very 
rich, collection of them, and there is every 
possibility of their number increasing, as 
all know who have raised seedlings that a 
large percentage of the offspring will pro- 
duce single blossoms. Before I describe 
the single-flowered Hybrid Teas, there are 
a few gems I should like to note. One of 
the best is Adrian Reverchon, one of the 
best of recent introductions. It produces 
huge pyramidal bunches of flowers, each 
one as near the tint of the Alexandra Rose 
as it is possible to be. It has been 
described as a perpetual-flowering Leucht- 
stern, but it is hardly that, as it does not 
grow so vigorously. It would make a 
delightful group, growing about as 
strongly as the Polyantha Rose, Ieonie 
Lamesch. Its leathery, dark-green leaves 
are no small attraction to a really beauti- 
ful novelty. Then we have the large- 
flowered H.P. Maharajah, a very fine 
colour, but not specially effective in the 


plant. Messrs. F. Cant and Co. showed a 
much superior - coloured seedling than 


Maharajah, and one hopes it will soon be 
on the market. Georges Cain is a fine, rich- 
coloured Rugosa, something of the colour 
of Charles Lefebvre. Of 

HYBRID PERPETUALS I must not overlook 
Paul’s Single White, a fine rampant 
grower, and Royal Scarlet, of a wonder- 
ful colour but poor grower. I regret that I 
cannot include Bardon Job in this list, for 
it is not strictly. single. No one, however, 
who loves semi-singles should omit it. Of 

Hysrip TEAS there is quite a number of 
Single gems. Irish Hlegance will occur to 
allreaders as one of the loveliest. I do not 
think Irish Fireflame will supersede it, 
superb in colour though this last Rose un- 
doubtedly is. Unfortunately there is a 
tendency to mildew in both varieties. 
Some people have said they cannot grow 
Irish Hlegance, and when I have shown 
them a plant that I have, some 4 feet high 
and as much through, a plant that is prac- 
tically never pruned, they can hardly 
credit that it is Irish HElegance. Irish 
Beauty, Irish Glory, and Irish Pride are 
all lovely. Then we have Miss Muriel 
Jamieson and Mrs. Massey, both gems and 
quite distinct. Simplicity has great thick 
petals, almost Magnolia -like in texture, 
and a fine grower. Alexandra Zarifi has 
splendidly-pointed buds, the prettiest of all 
singles in the bud state, and Mrs. Kings- 
mill is a dainty blending of blush-pink and 
rose. Princess Mary will be a grand 
addition when it is introduced next year, 
scarlet flowers and sweet fragrance being 
very distinct. Messrs. Hugh Dickson have 
also some fine large-flowered singles which 
we may soon find on the market. Paul 
Hemery is a single-flowered monthly Rose. 
It has been termed a perpetual dwarf 
Hiawatha, but, whilst being a good thing, 
it lacks the intense colouring of Hiawatha. 

HGLANTINE. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Rose Mrs. Aaron Ward.—Conspicuous 


among the Roses blooming in early October is 
Mrs. A. Ward. Of a good habit, this Rose is 
very free-flowering, the orange-yellow shade of 
the blooms being very striking, more espe- 
cially when these ‘are in bud. Apart from its 
other uses, Mrs. A. Ward is valuable as a 
button-hole flower.—K. Bricur. 





Kelp.—Some time ago, when writing on the 
value of Seaweed as manure I referred to the 
almost extinct manufacture of Kelp—i.ec., the 
ash obtained from Seaweed by burning, and 
which was not only valuable as a manure, but 
was at one time largely used in the manufac- 
ture of soap and of glass.: It is gratifying to 
observe in a recent issue of the Scotsman that 
the Board of Agriculture has requested Pro- 
fessor Kendrick, of Aberdeen, to make investi- 
gations as to the’ practicability of reviving 
the manufacture of Kelp, and it is to be hoped 
that the report will be sufficiently encouraging 
to give a new lease of life to this almost ex- 
tinct industry.—K. BRIGHT. 


‘Turnips, French or English? 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach Alexis Lepére.—This Peach is 
ealled after a famous grower at Montreuil 
whom I had the happiness to see there 
before he gave up growing and raising 
Peaches. It is a very large Peach and not 
one to single out for its size or colour only, 
but with a good flavour, even grown out- 
side ona wall. The fruit seems to suffer a 
little from the cold nights which come to 
us in late September, and, judging by this, 
I should say it would be a first-rate fruit 
for the house.—W. 

Garden Turnips.—The Turnips sent in 
to me fresh from the garden are a trial 
to taste and an irritant to stomach. Is 
there no change from our ordinary acrid 
When young 
they may be worth a place on the table, 
old they are hardly fit for pigs. Can any 
reader tell us if any variety exists with- 
out that bitterness, or are gardeners only 
in quest of size? A Swede seems to me 
far better than the Turnips from the 
garden.—H. P. 

Capsicums. — These are much used in 
warmer countries than ours, such as 
America and Spain, and occasionally at 
this time of the year they come to our 
markets in the shape of large, handsome, 
green or red fruits. There seems not 
much reason why they should not be 
grown in our warm-houses, which are 
seldom too much occupied in summer. 
Many recipes have lately been given in the 
Queen under the American name of 
6 Peppers.”’ 

Some good late Pears.—There is plenty 
of good autumn Pears, but good late Pears 
are not so plentiful. By judicious manage- 
ment the season may be extended by 
placing a few at a time in a warm place. 
Others again can be retarded by keeping 
them cool. Such kinds as Glou Morceau 
and, Winter Nelis may have an extended 
season in this way. I should not eall 
Beurré Rance a good Pear, but it is good 
on a south wall, and by giving warmth 
to ripen it the flavour is much improved. 
[Why grow any but a first-rate Pear ?—Ep.] 
All late Pears should have a wall, I think, 
and a good aspect. In some seasons I have 
had good flavoured fruits, but somewhat 
lacking in size, from espaliers in a sunny 
position when the’ crop has been well 
thinned. Among late Pears worth grow- 
ing may be included Le Lectier and 
Josephine de Malines. sergamotte 
d’Esperen is of good flavour from an east 
wall. In any case only a moderate crop 
should be taken.—h. H. 














WILD FRUITS: 

An old lady of my acquaintance always 
has the most delicious preserves, all of 
which she makes herself, and the other 
day, as I ate a most delectable kind of 
jam, she assured me this kind had been 
a special favourite with Queen Victoria, 
who always had it made for her. Wild 
Rose hips went to its makings, and just 
now, when housewives are ‘ thinking in 
pennies,’? and wondering how they will 
make their stock of jam last, it may be 
well to remember that the wild fruits of 
hedgerow and field may be brought into 
use. 

WILD Rose nip JAM.—Weigh the berries 
and cut into halves. temove the little 
seeds and hair with a sharp knife, then 
soak in a bowl of water for several days, 
stirring from time to time. Strain the 
water away and pound the hips till they 
form a soft pulp. To every pound of pulp 
allow a pound of sugar, then boil the pre- 
serves for half-an-hour, when it will be 
ready for bottling. 
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Crab-Apples make a most delicioy 
jelly. The wild Apples should be gathere 
in the autumn, whilst firm and fresh, p 
not quite ripe enough to fall from ft 
trees. Each one should be wiped with 
damp cloth-to cleanse it. They shou 
then be weighed and put in a big presery 
ing pan with one pint of water to ever 
pound and a half of fruit. Let them bo 
till quite tender, then strain through 
colander, using a flat wooden spoon { 
pulp them through. When the liquid j 
extracted measure it, and to each pin 
allow { Ib. of sugar. Cook juice and suga 
together, boiling for twenty minutes. Re 
move the scum, and pour the jelly int 
small pots. It is very nice eaten by itsej 
as jam, but can be used for garnishing, a 
it is of a pretty red colour. 

CRAB-APPLES IN SYRUP.—This is a ver 
pretty dessert dish, and although th 
Apples take some.time to prepare, the 
‘are worth doing, especially as they kee 
some time when bottled. The syrup mvs 
be made with two parts sugar to one 0 
water, the ingredients being brought t 
the boil and allowed to cook gently till ; 
fairly .strong thread can be made DI 
dipping the fingers in the syrup and pull 
ing a little. When the syrup is ready 
drop in the Crab-Apples, and bring gently 
to the boil; remove the pan from the fire 
skim off the scum, lift out the fruit, pu 
into an earthenware pan, and coyer wit] 
the syrup. Let the fruit soak for twenty 
four hours. ‘ Now drain off the syrup, adé 
a little more sugar and water, and repeat 
the process. Do this at intervals of 
twenty-four hours till the syrup turns te 
a pink jelly and’ the. Crab-Apples are 
saturated to the core with sugar. They 
must be handled very carefully so as not 
to break the skins. 

Moorland berries and game _ grow 
together, and should be eaten together. 
Cranberry jelly is almost indispensable 









with venison, and lends piquancy to 
mutton too. The Cranberries should be 
well washed and the dark - coloured 


as these spoil the 
The following is an 


hnerries picked out, 
colour of the jelly. 
American recipe :— { 
CRANBERRY PRESERVE.—Boil a_ pint of 
water and 1} Ib. of berries together for 
ten minutes, then rub through a colander. 
Return to the preserving pan, add 3 Ib. of 
and boil for five minutes; po 
down. Americans, to use their own 
words, are ‘just erazy’’ over Cran 
berries, and in New York one rarely comes 
across a menu in which they do not figure 
in some form or another.- Yet in an old 
cookery-book, published before Waterloo, 
we find several recipes given for cookin; 
the berries. The supply of really. wik 
Cranberries in this country is growin 
less, however, owing to the draining an 
enclosing of bogland, and a large amoun 
of those shown in the shops is imported. 
The Rowanberry is a favourite with 
Scotch folk, and a most delicious jelly, 
closely resembling guava jelly, can be 
made with equal parts of green Apples 
ripe Rowans, and nearly ripe Black- 
berries.—Queen. : 4 


« 





Growing Lentils.—Is there any reason why 
Lentils should not be grown here? They have 
become a necessary of life almost.—C. PULLEN. 


(The Lentil was probably one of the first 
plants brought under cultivation by man 
kind for the purpose of affording food, ant 
at the present day Lentils are still exten- 
Sively cultivated throughout most parts of 
the Hast, including Hegypt, Nubia, Syria, 
India, ete.; and likewise in most of the 
countries of central and southern Burope. 
but not to any extent in England. There are 
several different kinds, the most ecommo 
being the French and Egyptian.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





DARLY-FLOWERING FORMS OF THE 
PAMPAS GRASS. 


4 


| 


if 


fuere has never been a finer plant intro- 
lea to our country than the Pampas 
trass, first, I think, by Mr. David Moore, 
if the Botanical Gardens, Glasnevin. Its 
imly fault is that it comes so late into 
tiower in our country, missing its own sun 

In some places, too, it is 
': little tender. In the southern and sea- 
hore districts it often protects itself, but 
“ven in the southern counties the flowers, 
hough always picturesque, are somewhat 
ate. I have always been much interested 
n the early forms, and the best I have 


i the Pampas. 
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between the plants sold as laciniata and 
digitata, is very pleasing. The Jndex 
Kewensis, correctly, I think, makes the 
two synonymous. The double R. laciniata 
Golden Glow is, however, taller than the 


| plants I have as R. digitata or laciniata, 


and does not appear to me to be a variety | The fpwarsare idandeab wich thiscamey 


It is useful, though 
Ss. 


of the same species. 
a little too much given to spreading. 
ARNOTT. 








YUCCAN. 
I AM writing to ask your advice 
planting of a group of Yuccas on my lawn. 


about ee 


nearly go, with a purplish red .suffusion 
outside. The stiff, erect leaves, which 
are armed with a sharp point, are each 


from 18 inches to 3 feet long. A good deal 
in the way of this last is Y. recurvifolia, 


more generally known as Yucca recurva. 


| gloriosa, but the foliage is quite different, 
| being thinner in texture, while the leaves 


enclose a rough plan of the bed which I have | 


formed for the purpose. It faces due south, 


and is sheltered from the north*and east. The 
soil is a good loam (gravel subsoil). The tree 
at the corner of the group of shrubs is a 


Thuja orientalis, but, so far as I can see, it 


recurve in a graceful manner. This 
Yucea is grown more than any other, as 
owing to the partially drooping character 
of the leaves the plants are much used 
for furnishing outdoor vases and similar 
positions. When old it has the same 
branching habit as Y. gloriosa, each 
sturdy stem being crowned with a tuft of 





A group of various forms of Pampas Grass. 


‘found so far are Rendatler’s, a graceful 
‘one with a pinkish tinge, and one called 


the Silver Pampas, which I got from Mr. | 


| planted in the bed. 


H. White’s nursery at Bagshot. The effect of | 


a group of such Pampas, as is seen in the 
illustration, is very fine indeed, and with 
the best forms of Michaelmas Daisy they 


finish up the season handsomely.—W., 
Sussex. 
Rudbeckias. — Sir Herbert Maxwell 


(September 12th, p. 604) has done a service 
to many in drawing attention to the value 
-of some of the taller Rudbeckias. 
~pinnata or Lepachys pinnatifida is worthy 
‘of the commendation he gives it. 4 Rp 
maxima, also, is very good, and quite free 
‘from any suggestion of coarseness. Re 
‘laciniata, sometimes offered as R. digitata, 
‘though I cannot find any real difference 


| 
: 
| 
| 


To, | 





ill-effects upon the subjects 
Will you, then, tell me— 
(1) What varieties of Yucca to plant in order to 


will have no 


make a good group? (2) How far apart to 
plant them? (3) the right time of year to 
plant them. (4) The treatment they need? I 


shall be very grateful for your help, but I 
should be still more grateful for an article in 
your paper upon the whole subject, dealing 
with varieties, treatment, etc.—ENQUIRER, 
Bucks. 

[Four species of Yucca—namely, Y. 
angustifolia, Y. filamentosa, Y. gloriosa, 
and Y. recurvifolia—are very suitable for 
outdoor planting in this country. Of 
these, the largest is Y. gloriosa (Adam’s 
Needle), which has long been grown in this 
country. As a large branching specimen 
it forms a very. picturesque feature, 


| whose value is greatly enhanced -when the 
| large, erect panicles of blossoms are pro- 


duced, They are in colour white, or 


handsome leafage. Quite distinct from 
either of the preceding is Y. filamentosa, 
so called from the curious thread-like fila- 
ments which are borne on the edges of the 
leaves, but more particularly towards the 
base. This species has but very little 
stem, the leaves being each about 2 feet 
long and 2 inches or so wide. In good 
examples the flower-stem reaches a height 
of about 4 feet. Yucca filamentosa ean, 
as a rule, be depended upon to flower every 
year. The blossoms are white, tinged on 
the outside with green. The least known 
of the four species named above is Y. 
angustifolia, a pretty and free-flowering 
kind. It is stemless, or nearly so, while 
the leaves, which in vigorous examples are 
each about 1 yard in length, are less than 
1 inch wide, Greyish filaments are pra- 
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duced along the edges, and the leaves 
themselves are of a glaucous tint. The 
greenish-white flowers are borne on erect 
spikes, which reach a height of 4 feet or 
even more. A succession of blossoms is 
kept up for some time. Theré are other 
species and varieties, but the above four 
are by far the best for general purposes. 
Yuecas succeed well in’ a good sandy 
loam, Where they are well exposed to the 
sun, We should say that your soil would 
be very suitable for them: With regard 
to the best time of the year in which to 
plant them they may, if they are estab- 
lished in pots, be planted at any time, but 
if they are lifted from the open ground 
then the month of October or in spring, 
after the cold March winds are over, is 
the best time. In the case of those 
planted in the spring, especial care must 


be taken that they do not suffer from 
want of water during the following 


Summer, Once properly planted they will 
not in your locality need any special treat- 
ment, though in northern localities the 
leaves of Y. gloriosa are sometimes drawn 
together with a little protecting material 
during the winter. 

The most difficult question to answer is 
how far apart they should be planted, as 
so much depends upon the ‘size of the 
plants that you are able to obtain. Given 
“i specimen, for instance, of Y. gloriosa 
with two or three stems, each with a wide- 
spreading head of foliage, it would, of 
course, require much more room than one 
with a single stem of about 1 foot in 
height. Subject, of course, to the size of 
the plants, we should be inclined to sug- 
gest a central group of Y. gloriosa, mace 
up of three good plants arranged triangu- 
lar-wise, flanked on either side of the 
length of the bed by corresponding groups 
of Y. recurvifolia, finishing off by an edg- 
ing of the two smaller kinds, but, as above 
stated, so much depends upon the size of 
the plants available. If small they may 
for immediate effect he planted more 
Closely than they are ultimately to remain, 
carefully lifting and transplanting any 
that become crowded. ] 





SWEBT LAVENDER. 
THE LAVENDER HARVEST. — The Lavender 
harvest is a pretty sight, for it is mostly 
cut with a sickle close to the roots, and 
women tie the long stalks into bundles. 
The stalks themselves are most useful. 
After the flowers are rubbed off and laid 
out to dry the stalks should be tied 
together in bundles of six or eight. There 
is nothing better to burn in a Sick-room to 
purify and disinfect the air. Their pungent 
odour when burning is most refreshing and 
stimulating. In Switzerland, and the 
delicious high fields above the Riviera, 
they grow Lavender, and each year the 
peasants take their old copper stills up into 
the mountains and distil it on the spot. It 
is one of the prettiest industries in the 
world. Our grandmothers always had 
Lavender plants in their gardens, and be- 


sides rubbing down the flowers, drying 
them, and laying them away in little 
muslin bags for perfuming their linen, 


they set aside a certain portion of the 
flowers to distil into Lavender-water for 
their own personal use. 

DISTILLING LAVENDER-WATER.—Why does 
no one do this now? All you want is a 
little glass still and a Bunsen burner. The 
flowers and a certain proportion of spirit 
and water are put in a glass retort, which 
is poised on an iron tripod above the 
3unsen burner. As the heat increases the 
perfume rises and passes in the form of 
vapour by means of a glass tube from the 
yefort into the glass tube of the condenser, 


me 





The condenser consists of a glass tube sur- 
rounded by cold water, which ‘condenses 
the fragrant vapour into liquid oil of 
the oil 

from 
heaven ”’ into the receiver beneath. Pcuble 
is Lavender twice distilled — 


the condenser 
the gentle dew 


Lavender. From 
droppeth ‘‘as 


Lavender 
Times. 





AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 


THE AMETHYST HyAcINTtTH.—This blooms 
about May, it is true, when flowers are 
the 


adds to 
This, 


plentiful, but its presence 
general brightness of one’s garden. 


I am assured, does as well after being 
planted for years as the first season, and 


it increases freely. 
which I have seen, I 


The white variety, 
cannot say that I 


care for so much as the blue, but that is 


all a matter of taste. 
Woop. Hyacintus.—I love the Spanish 


Squills, which stand up so boldly and bear 
such handsome spikes of flowers, but they 
are stiffer than our own Bluebells, Wood 
Hyacinths, or Culver Keys, as 1 believe 
I have 
this 
plant, many of which are much finer than 


some called them in olden days. 


seen some beautiful varieties of 


those we generally meet with growing wild. 


I have managed to get hold of some beauti- 
more arching and more 


ful sorts, with 
numerously-flowered spikes and of differ- 
ent colours—deep blue, pale blue, rose, 
pink, and white. 

THE WILLOW - LEAVED 
(Helianthus orgyalis).—I admire. this for 


its general appearance, even if its flowers 


are sometimes cut off by frost, owing to 
its blooming late. 
6 feet, 7 feet, 8 feet, or even more in height. 
It has slender leaves elegantly disposed 
and which warrant the name. They are 
also rather silvery-grey. I should give 
this Sunflower a warm, sunny place, and 


I find that it opens its flowers earlier if it 


has a good soaking of water if the weather 
in early September is dry.’ One point of 
worth it has is—it does not spread quickly. 

CROCUS PULCHELLUS.—I purehased some 
of. the corms of this at the end of July 
and they were in flower in the end of 
September and beginning of October. I 
like this Crocus very much. The flowers 
are of a soft pearl-blue or lilac and smaller 
than those of Crocus speciosus. I wonder 


that more do not grow these autumn 
Crocuses.. I imagine that many are too 


late in planting them and do not give them 
a proper chance to establish themselves 
before the winter sets in. 

ASTER Lit FArRDELL.—This is well-nigh 
indispensable in the garden, although there 
is a fair number of varieties of Starworts 
with pink or rosy-purple flowers. Lil 
Fardell is a tall grower—5 feet or 6 feet 
and has good, sturdy stems and large and 





pretty flowers of a good, clear pink. 
Where there are so many varieties of 


Michaelmas Daisies to choose from it is 
surely necessary to pick out the best of 
each class. : 

THE GRACEFUL Hratu.—The other day 
I saw a fine plant of a variety of the white 
form of the common Heath which pleased 
me very much. It is called Calluna 
vulgaris alba gracilis. 'The plant I saw 
Was in a rock garden and growing through 
a Mossy Saxifrage. It was about 3 feet 
by 5 feet, and bore a wealth of small white 
flowers. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Viola Papilio.—Viola Papilio has now 
been long enough in our gardens to have 
its value appreciated at its true worth. 
In mild seasons it is almost a continuous 
bloomer, flowering from earliest spring 
until well into winter. In mild winters it 
has been possible to gather a few flowers 





SUNFLOWER 


It is a tall-grower— 





at most times, except when the éarth: Was 
frost-bound or covered with snow. Seed- 
lings with flowers of a more rounded form 
have been raised, but these are not ac. 
ceptable to everyone, especially to those 
who liked the informal butterfly shape o 
the blue and white coloured blooms of the 
true V. Papilio. V. Papilio comes wonder- 
fully true from seeds, and self-sown plants 
appear quite freely.—S. Arnorr. 


_ Variety in edging plants.—Much diversity: 
is exhibited nowadays in edgings to beds and 
borders. Lobelia and Golden Feather do not 
hold the sway they once did—in fact, instead 
of arranging for plants for a summer displa 
only, there is a tendeney in many gardens to 
use plants of a permanent character. In this 
connection one finds a revival of the old- 
fashioned Box skirting pathways, and when 
kept in good condition, cut close, although 
slow of growth, few things wear better. Thrift 
is a favourite in many gardens in the country, 
and charming it is in the time of its pink and 
white blossoms. Pinks also make useful 
edging plants, rendering a garden in the time 
of their flowering a sweet and fragrant place, 
We see, too, to what use the Arabis, Aubrietia, 
and Woodruff may be put, giving masses of 
colour in the spring and early summer. In 
a class by themselves are ‘Tufted Pansies, 
blooming for many mon-hs torether. These 
last should be propagated liberally this 
autumn, whilst the other subjects may he 
planted in October. With such a collection 
one is able to have a “living edge” in 
winter which cannot. be where only summer 
occupants are arranged for.—Dpnrsy. 
Wallflowers.—It is not the largest Wall- 
flowers that turn out the best. Often the 
short, sturdy plants go through a winter with 
fewer failures than batches of big stuff. Jt ig 
a good plan at this time of the year to pinch 
out the leading shoot of any plants that are 
particularly forward to induce a bushy 
growth. A further removal in the case of 
such plants will sometimes cause a check that 
ultimately is beneficial. The old idea that the 
biggest plants are preferable has about died 
out. Difference of opinion is sometimes ex- 
pressed as to whether it is really best to shift 
Wallflowers to their final quarters in autumn 
or wait until spring. No one need fear to re- 
move them in the spring, as they are amongst 
the best plants for removing without much 
harm accruing, Those who have south borders 
sheltered by a wall should make the most of 
a BS it is there they bloom the earliest.— 





Anchusas.—Rivalling in colour the , Del- 
phiniums, _Anchusas have risen rapidly in- 
favour. Mine have been in bloom since the 


end of June, and as L took the precaution to 
cut away the old flowering stems immediately 
the first blooms were spent others quickly 
followed. Few things grow with greater 
rapidity, and it is possible to have plants in 
bloom over a very long period by divesting 
them of the old stalks. Perhaps the most_ 
popular of the Anchusas is’the var. Dropmore, 
growing often 6 feet and more in height, 
giving many gentian-blue flowers. A. italica has 
also. bright-blue flowers, whilst Opal has - 
paler-coloured blossoms. To do the Anchusas 
well they should be planted on a sunny border 


where the soil is deep and rich. They may be 


raised from seed sown in spring or by. division — 
of the roots in autumn. It is a mistake to 
allow the plants to assume huge clumps, the 


finest flowers being from quite young viantes 


W OODBASTWICK. 


Labels in the hardy-flower border.—In the 
plants begin to 
it is desirable that each ; 


autumn, when herbaceous 
lose their leaves, 
clump should be labelled in order that no 
mishap may follow by disturbing the roots. 
Often in herbaceous borders when the tally 
is missing things get uprooted that it was 
never intended to molest when going over 
them in the autumn for the purpose of tidy- 
ing up. One remembers in the spring when 
the plants are pushing up the new growth © 
what things are, but in the winter-time, with- 
out a label to indicate the spot where the 
roots lie, it is possible to upset them. Now is 
the time to arrange for each specimen that 
needs a Jabel to have one and 60 avoid 
mishaps.—DErsy. y 
Narcissi ‘ gone blind.’’—Perhaps of all” 
bulbs that if left to themselves too long bring — 
disappointment. few things are more so than © 
the Narcissi. If, for instance, bulbs which 
have not flowered for a couple of seasons have 
been left to themselves this year, it is almost 
like ‘hoping against hope” to expect those 
bulbs to flower well next year. In common — 
parlance, “they have gone blind.’ This is 
probably due to the fact that through neglect 
to divide and take them up they have not 
ripened properly and around the large bulbs 
there are many small ones. To rely on these 


furnishing flowers next spring is useless, the © 


better way is to make a start with fresh 
bulbs.—W ooDBASTWICK. 

The large white Meadow Saffron.—What @ 
magnificent flower for the border or rock 


garden in autumn is Colchicum speciosum 


album! It is almost Tulip-like in its size and 
appearance, and good clumps are specially — 


fine in a border. Its great substance and size 
make it a much more valuable flower than 
the white variety of C, autumnale.—Ess. 








VERBENA ROSH QUEEN. _pink or rose in its flowers. My plants, So far as I can find, the name is not re- 
IE sweeping away of the bedding system) which bloomed in 1918 survived last cognised by botanists.—S. ARNorTT. 
many places has, perhaps, lessened the’ winter, and have flowered for months high 
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_ Montbretias.—Of much use to anyone tak- 
ing interest in table decoration are Mont- 
bretias, and in particular are they of service 

| to the town gardener, providing him with 
effective blooms and suitable foliage. These 
| comparatively cheap bulbous plants will do 
well on poor soils. Frequently one hears of 
people who lament the poorness of soil and 
who cannot get some plants to thrive as a 
consequence. Montbretias should be given a 
trial in those circumstances. Provided they 
are given a sunny position they invariably do 
well, and the only trouble one need go to is 
to divide them every two or three years. As 
early autumn-blooming subjects they are an 
acquisition in any garden. 


EE ONE eS ae 


‘ 3 . 

Colchicum autumnale majus.—Of the now 
| numerous Meadow Saffrons which brighten our 
| autumn gardens Colchicum autumnale majus 


is one of the most pleasing. It is superior to 
OC. autumnale in point of size and substance, 
while the colouring is very attractive. A few 
good clumps of this Meadow Saffron add 
brightness to a border of hardy flowers, while 
a group in the rock garden is highly effective 
ata time when rock plants are not over 
plentiful. Deep planting and a rather strong 
soil appear to suit these Colchicums best. but 
they will thrive almost anywhere. In Grass 
they are very handsome, but the leaves are 
objectionable in spring, and as the foliage is 
poisonous—to some animals, at least—they 
should not be planted in Grass to which cattle 
or horses have access.—S. ARNOTT. 


{ 





DENDROMECON RIGIDUM. 

Tuts is a freely-branched shrubby plant 
which, against a wall, will reach a height 
| of 6 feet or nearly so, though in the open 
ground it is much dwarfer. The stems, of 
a wiry character, are clothed somewhat 
ae iy sparingly with lanece-shaped leaves of a 
t Verbena Rose Queen. | peculiarly bluish-green tint. The flowers, 
: each about 2 inches across, are of a bright 
‘Wue of the Verbena a good deal. It is|up in a dry, sunny place in the rock gar- | golden-yellow, and, when at their best, are 
ch a constant bloomer and of such good den. A. gibraltaricum may be a trifle too | very effective. This Dendromecon needs 
pit that one ought to use it, quite apart | tall for the rock garden, but it is quite |} a warm, well-drained soil, and if it can be 
‘om that system, for edgings or carpets 
beds or for groups in the mixed border. 
* all the Verbenas I have ever tried this 
one of the very best. It is of a fine, 
ld, rosy colour and quite free and vigor- 
ms.’ As it may not be grown in every 
‘sery I may say I got it from Messrs. 
aynes, Williams, and Co., Salisbury, 
vere, I tbink, it was raised. If we want 
preserve its true character it must be 
‘opagated every year from cuttings and 
pt clean during the winter. Verbenas 
ly be very easily increased from seeds 
id are sometimes excellent raised in that 
vy, but they will not give us such de- | 
tite effects as plants raised from cuttings, | 
id are, perhaps, apt to become over- | 
Own in rich soils. W. 














Dahlia Edith Carter.—It is pretty well 
town among those who grow Dahlias 
‘at the study of flower-buds is not unlike 
at of the Chrysanthemum. A sort may 
-oduce excellent blossoms from one set 
buds and faulty ones from another set 
‘owing on the same plant. Thus this 
sar with Edith Carter—a variety esteemed 
r its grand colouring—the early blooms 
‘re perfectly double, the secondary ones 
1 came single, and now again during 
-e latter part of the season the flowers 
e@ opening quite double again. Drought 
id hot sun may have something to do 
ith altering the character of a variety, 
it I have not noticed any sort so pro- 
dunced in such change as the one named. 
o9— only with my own plants, but in the 
se of those of others it has been noted. 
yr seed I try this variety in various ways. 
id as yet I have not seen any blooms 
om the earliest—or crown—buds that 
N i ta a yy ’ va 
ere BRYAN OTE PeTRCaD Dendromecon rigidum. From a photograph at 


Nymans, Sussex. 





Antirrhinum§ gibraltaricum.—It is, I 
‘ink, to Mr. A. C. Bartholomew, of Read- 


g, that we owe Antirrhinum gibraltari- | ; ee, : f ! j 
4m. I like this Snapdragon on account) probable that planting it in a wall would | given the protection of a south wall so 


- its long and practically continuous | reduce the stature and also give it a better | much the better. It is a native of 
dwering and for the charming shade of | chance of surviving. It is a free seeder. | California, 
| : 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION -NOTES. 

So far, this year has been favourable to 
that section of Carnations we now know 
as “perpetual flowering,’ and if all be 
well there should follow a good harvest of 
flowers. In the early months of the year 
the cuttings rooted well, and during their 
term under glass, prior to the final 
potting which renders it both necessary 
and expedient to place them in the open, 
progress also was good. 

WATERING. — The only check to con- 
tinued progress in the early stages was 
caused by the unusual heat in the latter 
part of April, this necessitating more 
water at the root, not always given at 
such a time with discretion. This is 
frequently the ease in nursery gardens, 
where thousands of plants are grown, 
and where the watering at such a time, 
in part at least, is often left to junior 
assistants. At any time the careless 
workman may do much damage with the 
watering-can in a very short time, though 
the greater risk is run, perhaps, when too 
much or too little—the twain are equally 
dangerous—is given soonafter the repotting 
of the plants. A rule I have found to 
answer well is to water the young plants 
the day prior to the potting, after that 
allowing them to go without for two days, 
unless in exceptional heat. In conjune- 
tion with this, soil ordinarily moist was 
employed. In this way the little soil 
inoisture was absorbed, and the whole 
rendered fit for receiving a supply suf- 
ficient to permeate the entire bulk. ESN 
plant requires watering or it does NOt 21 
have been prone to argue, when an assist- 
ant with a great weakness for the water- 
ing-pot would thoughtlessly confess that 
he only gave ‘‘a little drop.’? Now, giving 
a “littl drop” to a plant is a very 
dangerous thing, in that the upper soil, 
where few roots are, is soddened, while 
the lower portion, where moist root- 
fibres are found, is often dry. In_ this 
connection the water space at the surface 
is important. For a 5-inch pot a d-ineh 
surface space was aHowed for watering, 
a pot 8 inches in diameter being allowed 
1 inch at least, and so on. Some, disre- 
garding this, fill the pots with soil nearly 
to the rim, and, as a consequence, in hot 
weather the men have to be in almost con- 
stant attendance upon the plants. It is 
because of the different methods adopted 
that the laying down of hard and fast 
rules as to these and allied matters is well 
high impossible. However, watering 
whether a _ plant requires it or not 
is a source of danger, and the soil, 
quickly becoming soured, soon throws the 
plant into a weak condition. In the hey- 
day of the growing season, in summer 
weather, and with the plants on the open 
Standing ground, the danger is less great. 
It is increased somewhat when the plants 
are sheltered in frames. ‘The good eulti- 
vator, too, will always study the weak 
and  strong-growing sorts, since these, 
rooting pro rata, require water in like 
manner. White Perfection and En- 
chantress represent two extremes respec- 
tively of delicate and vigorous’ root 
action and srowth, and should be catered 
for accordingly. 

Rust. — With this is intimately 
associated the season for housing the 
Plants. So far, 1914 has proved untavour- 
able to the development of this much-to-be 
dreaded fungus pest, the dry season and 
the presence of so much sun-heat having 
been opposed to: its development, since 
even the more virulent of the fungoid 
diseases are dependent upon certain 
atmospherié or other conditions for their 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


BIG CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Muc#u as I admire the large and handso; 
blooms that are usually exhibited at t¢ 
Chrysanthemum shows throughout ft 
country the time seems to have come wh: 


existence. Again, the season of the 
greatest fungoid activity has as yet hardly 
begun. Presently, and, as the proverbial 
thief in the night, contemporary with the 
cooler and moister conditions of August 
and September nights, the heavy, refresh- 
ing dews which, in other circumstances 
would mean so much to the plants, will 
play their part—all unwittingly—in  in- 









ducing myriads of these spores to vege- 
tate. The only chance of escape is by 
housing early and maintaining a dry, 
buoyant atmosphere over the plants. Dry- 
ness is fatal to the existence of this 
fungus, hence the need for early housing 
and maintaining that condition by all 
Formerly the 
houses of the Carnation specialist were 
chiefly low, span-roofed structures, 20 feet 
or so wide, and invariably separate. To-day 
it is a commonplace to see huge ridge and 
furrow glass houses covering an acre or 
two without intervening walls or parti- 
tions to break up the free circulation of 


means at our disposal. 


air for the accommodation of the plants. 
That. these loftier structures are a 


hundred-fold more costly goes without 
saying. At the same time they have be- 
come so essential to the healthy up- 


bringing of the Carnation, to its longevity, 
freedom from disease, and perpetual- 


flowering withal, that the cultivator finds 
himself constrained to erect them. These 


huge glass-houses are but the necessary 
tools of the cultivator of these flowers. 
Irom this the amateur will gather that 
dryness—and in particular » overhead- 
dryness—is all important. 

So addicted are some varieties to the 
fungus — which, however, varies with 
localities—that they have to be grown con- 
tinuously under glass. In low-lying dis- 
tricts where much moisture and fogs are 
prevalent, such as Carola, and all its kin, 
Britannia, May Day, -and many others, 
cannot be trusted outside at all, their eul- 
tivation continuously under glass consti- 
tuting an additional tax upon the grower. 
The reason of this is more or less prob- 
lematic, though it is doubtless due in some 
degree to softness or thinness of skin, to 
innate weakness, to grossness of plant, 
the product of over-feeding, or something 
akin. Reds, crimsons, and some pinks are 
Singularly prone to the disease, and fat- 
leaved sorts in particular. Curiously, on 
the other hand, a spare-growing sort like 
White Perfeetion, and a strong grower 
like Wnehantress, are usually immune 
from attack even when surrounded by the 
disease. . A. JENKINS: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Polygala Dalmaisiana.—Among the old- 
fashioned hard-wooded greenhouse plants 
this Polygala often found a place. Some- 
times it was planted in the borders of the 
cool conservatory, and made a large 
spreading bush, flowering freely at the 
ends of the young shoots, and it often 
found a place in collections of stove and 
greenhouse plants at the summer shows. 
Another species named P. cordifolia was 
often in evidence also. When well grown 


they made handsome specimens with rose- : 


coloured flowers in clusters. The com- 
mon Milkwort, Polygala vulgaris, is a 
pretty British plant found wild on dry 
banks in many places. I have found it 
wild in Worcestershire, and it makes an 
interesting plant in the small rock 
garden.—h). H. 

Malmaison Carnations. —The recently- 
potted layers will shortly be transferred 
to shelves in a Peach-house near the back 
ventilators, where they will get plenty of 
air. This keeps them healthy and free 
from disease. As soon as well rooted they 
will at once be shifted into 6-inch and 
7-inch pots, 

















these monster blooms will become le 
interesting and their high quality fail 
make them attractive as they were in fi 
past. I shall be sorry if ever these lar, 
and handsome blooms are no longer to © 
met with at our Chrysanthemum shoy 
I suppose it is inevitable that interest 
these big blooms will lessen as time go 
on, for the simple reason that bandsop 
exhibition blooms have little practie 
value. They make a fine exhibit at 
shows, but for home decoration they a) 
of little use. I believe, however, thi 
there will always be a certain proportic 
of growers who will cultivate large bloom 
New sorts are shown much less frequent! 
than heretofore, but some of these 
very fine. 

There are reasons for the decline in th 
popularity of these big blooms apart fro 
the question of the difficulty of getting 4h 
flowers to the shows. Now that so man 
large blooms have to be shown in vase 
the blooms must necessarily be cut. wit 
long stems, and long-stemmed flowers nee 
large and cumbersome boxes for thei 
transport to the’ shows. Expenses ar 
heavy and growers must enter into fewe 
competitive classes than formerly, whe 
four dozen blooms could be transported ft 
the exhibitions in much smaller compas 
and at considerably less expense. In m 
opinion the chief reason for the lessenin 
interest in large exhibition Chrysanthe 
imum blooms is the fact that marke 
growers are improving their methods 6 
culture, and they are also raising varie 
ties that are superior to anything grow! 
before. Anyone who has watched the de 
velopment of the so-called market Chrys 
anthemum in more recent years must hav 
been struck with the beauty of the flower 
shown by the leading growers to-day 
There is no comparison between the varie 
ties generally cultivated, say, ten years 
ago and those grown by the leading market 
men in the south of England ‘to-day. The 
better growers market hundreds — @ 
thousands of beautiful blooms, tik 
Inajority of which are quite 6 inches in dix 
meter, the flowers splendidly grown aid 
superbly finished. Of course, they are di 
budded blooms, and in almost every ea 
the form of the flowers leaves nothing ti 
be desired. Colour is of paramount in 
portance, judging by the beautiful colours 
in which these medium-sized decorative 
Chrysanthemums are represented. lit 
marketing of these Chrysanthemums be 
gins in late August and continues without 
interruption until well into January and 
even later in some cases. What other sul 
ject can provide a continuous supply of 
beautiful decorative material for fully six 
inonths out of twelve? , Plants carrying 
from eight to eighteen blooms are growl 
by market growers, and, seeing that these 
blooms are so very attractive and haye @ 
really practical value, is it surprising that 
interest in the Chrysanthemum is being 
diverted from the big exhibition blooms to 
the less large blooms of this section? I 
is only necessary to attend the meetings 
of the Floral Committee of the Nation 
Chrysanthemum Society to note that it is 
only the really good sorts that gain the 
first-class certificate or the commendatiou 

To the increased interest in good marke: 
Chrysanthemums must be largely attr! 
buted the lessening interest in the exhib " 
tion Chrysanthemum, A.B. A 
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WN NOTES AND REPLIES 
Vrly-flowering Chrysanthemum Roi des 
hes.—One of the best growers regards this 
he finest white variety for cutting. I was 
Hed to agree with him, for the plants this 
ton have done, and are still doing, remark 
! Cut flowers for fully a month have 
gathered, and there 1s still the promise 
long-continued display. It is a Japanese, 
lthe blossoms’are of the purest white.— 
eT. 

rysanthemum Francis Jolliffe.—Kvery 
on some of the largest blooms I have seen 
those of the variety named at Worplesden 
Ve, Surrey. It is curious that this sort 


well. 


so well in the garden named, because, 
‘ough the plants have good attention, 


e is no thought of showing. 
huge Japanese are numerous, the prob- 
cause being overfeeding.—S. 





- ROOM AND WINDOW. 


TRILLIUM IN ROOM. 
ave often failed with this, owing to 
ting it in the sun, but now in the 








‘ide of low trees it ‘‘ keeps” on, to my 
sat pleasure, as it is such a welcome 
‘ing flower. ‘This past season the rosy 


“m here figured seemed worth a place in 


‘house, and it kept fairly well. Peat or 
‘f-soil it should have, no matter what 
» position. W. 





sorrespondents desiring information on 
rdening matters will greatly oblige 
addressing their communications to 
2 EDITOR, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
ndon, W.C. 
\ll Business communications—such as 
ose relating to accounts, advertise- 
‘mts, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
3.—should be addressed to MANACER, 
Yardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
ilds, London, W.C. 
~etters intended for any individual per- 
‘nally should be marked Private. 
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5sed to question his opinion, but 1 am now | 


Failures with | 





VEGETABLES. 

EARLY SPRING CAULIFLOWERS. 
Or late owing to the» introduction 
of the foreing varieties, those with ample 
glass at command do not require to sow at 
this season. On the other hand, many 
good cultivators follow both plans, making 
an autumn sowing and a sowing early in 
the year. For autumn sowing the well- 
known Harly London and Walcheren are 
now superseded by Jater introductions. 
My note only applies to ordinary garden 
or home supplies. Many, I fear, would 
not favour some of my choice, owing to 


years, 


| their lack of size, but, in my opinion, a 


small or medium-sized, firm head is of 
greater value than a coarse one. Magnum 


| Bonum is a great advance on the larger 





|} ture and shape. 





forms, having a remarkably close white 
eurd, and, though often sown early in the 


Trillium grandiflorum tn room. 


year in heat, is, I think, equally good and 
of more value in a small garden or one 
with none too much glass if sown in Sep- 
tember for an early spring supply. First 
Grop, one of the best forcing forms we 
have, may be had in perfection by making 
a small sowing now and transplanting in 
February or March. I find the best plan 
is to sow thinly and transplant in rows at 
the foot of a warm wall. With such 
shelter as hand-glasses or cloches an 
earlier crop is assured. Another, a little 
later but larger form, is Purity. This for 
early supplies is excellent and much 
superior to Karly London as regards tex- 
White Queen is a very 
dwarf sort and of special value for sowing 
at this season, owing to its. hardiness. 


Others such as Favourite and King of 
Cauliflowers are both specially good for 


autumn sowing, the latter dwarf and 
compact and the heads beautifully white. 


Dz 
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Express is an ideal Cauliflower for early 
spring supplies, and, though not large, it 
is a good grower. I have noted: a good 
number of newer forms, all of which will 
be found of greater value than the Express 
and older varieties. 

Sowina depends upon cirecumstanecs, as, 
if the seedlings are too early, they bolt 
early in the year. Much depends upon the 
season and locality, as over-large plants 
do not winter well. In cold or exposed 
gardens protectionis necessary. When trans- 
planting I have used turf pits or planted 
on a sloping bank at the foot of a warm 
wall and covered with bracken in severe 
weather. Irom the start there must be no 
coddling of the seedlings, and those who 
can spare hand-lights or eold frames are 
more fortunate. Much can be done with 
a little shelter in severe weather. I have 
frequently placed a number of seedlings 
in shallow boxes and stood them in Peach- 
houses at rest and freely exposed. Do not 
allow the seedlings to remain too long in 
the seed bed, as transplanting when young 
dwarfs and hardens the seedlings, thus 





| giving them a better chance if at all ex- 

posed. Wes Be ISS 
CELERIAC. 

THE Turnip-rooted Celery should be ¢& 


ereater favourite in this country than it 
is, owing to its simple culture and its value 
as a winter vegetable. I am glad to find 
this useful vegetable is now catalogued by 
our leading seed firms. For years it has 
been largely imported into this country, 
and excellent produce may, in the winter, 
be seen any day in Covent Garden Market. 
We can and should grow this vegetable 
easily in this country, and when so much 
time and attention are given to Celery if 
fail to see why Celeraic should be over- 
looked, as the culture is so simple, given 
a good root-run, occasional supplies of 
water, and, if possible, liquid manure, 
keeping the plants to one main growth. 
By removing the offsets or side-growths a 
good bulb or root will be. secured. Seed 
may be raised in spring in the same way 
as Celery, though I have with advantage 
sown broadcast in a cold frame or in a 
frame just cleared of Lettuce or early 
Potatoes. Sown thinly the seedlings are 
sturdy and may in May or June be planted 
out in their permanent quarters, care be- 
ing taken to lift each plant with a good 
pall. Trenches as for Celery are not 
necessary, but in a very light soil I have 
drawn drills, as these assist in retaining 
moisture. At the same time I would ad- 
vise well-manured, deeply-dug soil. I find 
the plant is not a success on heavy clay 


| soil unless such aids as old fine mortar 


rubble, burnt garden refuse, and lime are 
added to it to lighten it. The seedlings 
should have 2 feet between the rows and 
half the distance between the plants in the 
row. They give little trouble other than 
keeping clean, removing side-growths, and. 
watering and feeding. The roots will be 
full-grown by the end of October, and on 
the approach of frost they may be lifted 
and stored in sand, fine soil, or ashes in a 


cool store, the same as Beetroot. In well- 
drained soil they may be left in their 
erowing quarters and covered over in 


severe weather. I prefer the last-named 
plan, as it prevents the roots shrivelling. 
In France there are some excellent varie- 
ties. The Paris Ameliore is one of the 
best, being large, very solid, and of a 
sweet, nutty flavour. This variety is 
largely grown for the Paris markets. The 
Giant Prague is a larger root, but I prefer 
the first-named. ES W. 





A new Early Dwarf Pea, First of All.—It 
may be said there is little room for new 
early Peas with the wide choice now at 
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command. First of All is most appropri- 
It is on account of its earli- 
ness that I send this note, haying this 
year seen splendid crops in cool frames: larly ©. cilicicumy CG. 


ately named. 


also on sheltered early borders. 


gards its growth it is not unlike May | ful of all. 
I think it is superior, as it gives longiflorus, 
nu larger and Jonger pod, an important 
point for an early variety, and the flavour Cornus canadensis not less so, 
will certainly please. Planted out-in cold 
frames in late February there was an ex- also remarked. 
cellent crop in the .:d@le of May, while 


Queen. 


on a warm border and protected at the 
start the crop camé in two weeks later. 
Though this variety attains a height of 
oy feet it is an easy matter to stop the 
plants at 24 feet, this inducing an earlier 
set and a bushy growth which provides a 
succession of pods until the early-sown 
Peas in the open come in.—\, F. 

Spare houses for food production.—\We 
are told that gardeners and nurserymen 
should use all spare space under glass for 
growing food for winter. <All the men I 
know have filled up with Tomatoes, which, 
I think, are very profitable to grow. This 
season Tomatoes are doing very well in 
cool houses, and I am making provision 
for a winter crop by planting the early 
houses with a special selection of Sunrise. 
There may be others as good, but I have 
not met with them. I am now gathering 
about a quarter of a ton per week from 
half-a-dozen cool houses. A house of 
climbing I'rench Beans is useful, but we 
have to consider the cost of fuel, and in 
winter this must be thought of, and if 
much forcing has to be done an arrange- 
ment should be made with the coal mer- 
chant in summer when the price is, fairly 
reasonable.—E. H. 

Late-sown Marrows.—Early in July Mar- 
rows were sown on @ warm south border, and 
to my surprise the plants have yielded quite a 
nice lot of fruit. In a general way I believe 
that better results are obtained by sowing 
where the plants are to fruit than by the 
more laborious practice of raising them under 
glass and transplanting. Everyone who has 
had experience in gardening must have re- 
marked how rapidly self-sown plants, such as 
annuals, go away when they come up natur- 
ally and how much better they stand a period 
of dry weather than when transplanted. July 
is, of course, very late for sowing Marrows, 
but I think that quite as good results would 
be obtained by sowing in the last Week in 
May where they are to fruit as by raising the 
plants a month earlier under glass.—BYFLEET, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
OCTOBER 20TH, 1914. 

Ir only for the excellent collections of 
British-grown fruits, brought together by 
five of the leading growers of these, the 
exhibition held on the above-named date 
might well be characterised as a remark- 
able one, for only rare y have finer fruits 
been displayed. For proof of this we have 
the fact that one gold Hogg medal and 
three gold medals were awarded for fruits 
alone—a very rare occurrence indeed at 
an ordinary meeting. In other directions 
the superb lot of winter-flowering Begonias 
from Chelsea, the Collarette Dahlias from 
Edinburgh, Roses from Colchester, and 
Carnations from various sources contri- 
buted to a fine display. Michaelmas 
Daisies have never been finer or more 
artistically displayed, while a collection of 
hardy Ferns was of much merit. Only one 
or two small Orchid groups were on view. 
Two Orchid novelties and five exhibits be- 
fore the Floral Committee were honoured 
by awards. 

Hardy flowers.—Mr-. James Box, Lind- 
field, Sussex, contributed good bunches of 
these, the Italian Starworts being quite a 
feature. A. Amellus Framfieldi and a 
sood dark-coloured variety were, perhaps, 
the best. Other good items were Lobelia 
cardinalis, Cimicifuga simplex, Erigeron 





speciosus, 


‘ 


species, C. 


most beautiful of the white-flowered kinds. 
Tropreolum tuberosum and the conspicu- 
ously-chequered Meadow Saffron (Colehi- 
cum Parkinsoni) were also in this group. 
Mr. J. J. Kettle, Corfe Mullen, near Wim- 
borne, Dorset, contributed bunches of the 
large-flowered Violets as La France, 
Princess of Wales, and Ascania, the last 
of rich colour tone, but with much Jonger 
petals than the others named. All are of 
the long-stemmed class and valuable for 
cutting. Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on- 
Thames, had in:a small collection pretty 
tufts of Plumbago Larpentz, Viola Bowles’ 
Black, and Polygonum vaccinifolium 
arranged with other alpines. Mr. W. 
Vells, junr., Merstham, showed Michael- 
mas Daisies and Phloxes in variety. From 
Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, came 
boxes of Crocus species, Potentilla Will- 
mottiana, Thymus carnosus with a few of 
its scarlet fruits, Achillea tomentosa, 
Gentiana acaulis, and Phlox subulata 
Vivid, all in good flower. The Phlox 
plants, for their size, could hardly haye 
been more attractive in May. 

Michaelmas Daisies.—The finest display, 
perhaps, of these seasonable flowers seen 
this year came from Messrs. H. J. Jones, 
Limited, Lewisham, S.B., and, filling a 
full-length table, was highly creditable 
from the artistic as well as the spectacu- 
lar point of view. The 4 feet high stands 
of such as Magnet, Henry Adams, and 
Climax were particularly handsome, and 
are all of shades of blue. Other note- 
worthy sorts were Sirius (rose), Mrs. J. K. 
Holmes (pink), and Mrs. Heneage (blue). 
Interspersed were equally good stands of 
some of the large-flowered Chrysanthe- 
mums as Bob Pulling and Cranford 
Yellow. The miniature-flowered Pompon 
Mlle. Elise Dorden was also in the group. 


Ferns. — Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield,. 
arranged a very extensive exhibit of hardy 
Ferns, the group being entirely composed 
of Scolopendriums (Hart’s Tongue), and 
fully demonstrated the almost endless 
variations of this fine hardy race. <A chief 
merit is their evergreen character, the 
glossy, often heavily-tasselled fronds be- 
ing highly ornamental. It was, perhaps, 
one of the most representative collections 
of these eyer brought together. Messrs. 
H. B. May and ‘Sons also contributed 
Ferns in variety, chiefly of the varying 
forms of Nephrolepis, with Adiantums 
and the like. In the middle was a unique 
Spreading specimen 4 feet across of 
Drynaria quercifolia, which attracted 
much attention. Crotons, Ferns, Begonias, 
and Cyclamens were also contributed by 
Messrs. May. 

Greenhouse flowers. — Of these the 
magnificent double table of winter-flower- 
ing Begonias from Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, was a great 
feature and one of the finest ever staged 
by this firm. <A point of interest was the 
smallness of the pots and the large size 
of the freely-flowered plants. The plants, 
each 18 inches or more high in 4-inch or 





Quakeress, and Aster Climax. Pernettyas, 


, 4 5-inch pots, were full of flowers and very 
Hippophse rhamnoides, and Desmodium 


, ; attractive. The varieties included Elatior 
Penduliflorum were also included in the 


and The Gem, two of similar habit of 


, 
collection. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., had a very interesting lot 
of autumn-flowering Cyclamens, particu- 
neapolitanum, and 
As re-|C. n. album, the last two the most beauti- 
Crocus species as nudiflorus, 
hadriaticus, and 
zonatus in pots were very beautiful, and 
A good 
series of hybrid Nerines (not hardy) was 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
Kent, also contributed a number of Crocus 
Olusii, C. zonatus, C. hadria- 
ticeus, and CG, marathonensis, the last the 


a well-flowered Cattleya 
eight trusses. 


— 
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growth and having flowers of rich earin} 
Exquisita (of salmon shade), Ep 
(orange-scarlet), Mrs. Heal (still g6 
Optima (pale orange), and Fascinatj 
best described as a compact-growing, 
orange-flowered form of. the last. A) 
winter-flowering Begonia, Mrs. Ha: 
Barton, was shown by Miss Turn 
3ushey, Herts. It is a- creamy-flowe) 
variety and gained an award of merit. 

Dahlias.—Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Ré 
burgh, had a capital group of these floy; 
as fresh and much brighter in colour th 
Was apparent a month ago, In so 
localities the Dahlia was weeks ago «¢ 
by frost, but in Edinburgh or Marks Tf 
no frost has been experienced. The € 
lection was wholly of Collarette yarietiy 
a portion being standard-named sorts wi 
others raised from seeds sown in Mar 
to demonstrate this side of the subjer 
In each case the flowers were excelley 
Of named sorts Diadem (rosy-mauv 
Eddystone (scarlet), and Balmoral (de: 
purple and cerise), were very fine, whi 
Deveron, of rosy cerise and white colla 
was very showy and distinct. It gain 
an award of merit. An extensive stand. 
Dahlfas of several classes was arrang 
by Mr. W. Treseder, Cardiff. In lar 
degree the flowers gave evidence of roug 
weather conditions, though the remay 
does not apply to the boxes of show ar 
fancy sorts arranged on the front ap 
which were as good as have been seen th 
year, 

Carnations.—Of these Messrs. Allwoo 
Brothers, Hayw: rds Heath, had som 
particularly fine varieties, notably th 
rich scarlet-flowered Champion, which j 
likely to take a foremost place amon 
scarlets, Princess Dagmar ead 
Salmon Enchantress (a very beauti 
sort), May Day, and Wivelsfield Whi 
(award of merit), which ranks high fo 
purity, high build, and sweet perfun 
Some good vases of these flowers we 
shown by Mr, Engelmann, Lady North 
cliffe, Enchantress Supreme, Whit 
Wonder, White Enchantress, Searle 
Carola, Elektra, and Triumph being a fe 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, als 
had a_ goodly stand, such as Prince 
Dagmar, Satin Robe, Mrs. Mackay Edga 
Salmon King, and Gorgeous being 1 
marked among many. 


Roses.—For the third week of Octobe 
these, as shown by Messrs. B. R. Gan 
and Sons, Colchester, were very fine. ; 
few of the more beautiful were Comtes: 
de Cayla, Duchess of Wellington (ve 
rich in colour), Lyon Rose, Gottfri 
Keller, White Maman Cochet, Tri 
Elegance, Snow Queen, Augustus Hai 
mann, Lady Hillingdon, and Rayon @’0! 
the last two particularly good in ecolout 
Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, Berks, ha 
a single stand of the new H. T. Rose, Mrs 
George Norwood, which possesses a fin 
perfume. Its colour is pale pink. ‘ 


Orchids.—Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. 
Haywards Heath, had a nice group @ 
these. Dendrobium formosum giganteun 
Cattleya labiata alba var. Penelope, © 
Ena (orange), and Lelio-Cattleya Blinot 
(rich orange) were conspicuous. Messrs 
J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, contri 
buted Odontiodas, Cattleyas, and Lelio: 
Cattleyas in variety. Messrs. Sander and 
Sons, St. Albans, had Leelio-Cattleya 
Ophir (rich yellow), Cattleya Fabia alba 
var. Rex, C. Adula var. Aurora (ri¢lt 
orange), and the distinct white-flowered 
Celogyne Mooreana touched with yellow 
in the lip. Mr. 'T. J. Tinnie, Claygate, had 
labiata with 



































































































































































































































































Miscellaneous.— Mr, L. R. Russell, Rich 
mond, showed Iyies, Aucuba japonica vera, 
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Ismatis of sorts, and good, well-fruited 
hmples of Crateegus Pyracantha Lielandi 
'4 Bamboos. Messrs. William Cutbush 
dq Sons, Highgate, N., contributed re- 
ded Lilies, Hydrangea Mme. Mouillére, 
id the soft-wooded Heaths Hriea 









‘tumnalis gracilis and BH. nivalis, the 
ter very beautiful. Messrs. W.. Wells, 


nited, Merstham, showed early-flower- 
ry and exhibition Chrysanthemums, such 
Dorothy Daun (bronze), Joan Edwards, 
hnaranth, and Mrs. J. Fielding (bronze). 
ynations Pink Sensation and Champion 
jive in this group. 
‘Fruit.—Superb fruit was displayed at 
e Jast meeting of the Society, but not on 
@ extensive scale as at this gathering. 
G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
ye responsible for a collection of 200 
rieties of Apples and Pears. The fruits, 
nerally, were of a high order of merit, 
‘ough we imagine we have seen better- 
‘ished examples from this firm. Some 
the dishes of Pears were very hand- 
me and others of giant proportions. Of 
-ese latter, basket trays of Marie Benoist 
4d Beurré Baltet Pere were remarkable. 
single fruit of the former was stated to 
'21 Ib. in weight. Other good dishes 
ere Beurré Diel, Belle de Arbres, 
vedale’s St.- Germain, Durondeau, 
‘irecteur Hardy, and Catillac. The best 
shes of Apples were Norfolk Beauty, 
ere de Menage, Cellini, Allington Pippin, 
mperor Alexander, Charles Ross, Lane’s 
jtince Albert, and Bramley’s Seedling. 
‘rownlees Russet, Egremont Russet, and 
-acIndoe’s Russet were also tempting- 
oking dishes. The gold Hogg medal was 
warded. Messrs. C and Sons, 
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Cannell 
ynsford, Kent, staged an excellent ex- 
‘bit of some 146 varieties of Apples and 
ears. We do not remember to have seen 
jaer or better-finished fruit. The staging, 
0, was of high merit. It is no part of 
ar aim to publish a catalogue of names, 
sad we select but a few. Of Pears, Con- 
‘rence, Beurré Bose, Beurré Diel, Late 
‘range, Doyenne du Comice, Duchess 
“Angouleme, and Pitmaston Duchess were 
ery fine examples, while of Apples none 
00d out more conspicuously good than 





Vellington, Beauty of Kent, Annie Eliza- 
eth, Blue Pearmain, Norfolk Beauty, 


jaron Wolseley, Bietingheimer’s 
-ascoigne’s Seedling. Gold medal. 
. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
Were the recipients of a gold medal for a 
ible of some 125 varieties of Apples and 
ears, and here, again, the fruits were of 
ne colour and superb finish. Of Apples, 
ane’s Prince Albert, Egremont Russet, 
illington Pippin, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, 
Sramley’s Seedling, Newton Wonder, 
vawley Beauty (of remarkable colour), 
rolden Noble, and Royal Jubilee were all 
ne, the best Pears being Conference, 
Joyenne du Comice, General Todtleben, 
ond Beurré Clairgeau. 

Mr. R. C. Noteutt, Woodbridge, also had 
.. gold medal exhibit of Apples and Pears, 
ess well-finished than some, but with 
arge fruits in many instances. Needless 
oO say, all the best varieties in both sec- 
ions were staged. Mr. C. Bayer, Tewkes- 
yuury Lodge, Forest Hill, showed a collec- 
ion of five varieties of Grapes, as Black 
Alicante, Appley Towers, Muscat of 
Alexandria, Gros Colman, and Chasselas 
Napoleon. Messrs. Carter and = Co., 
Raynes Park, had an attractive exhibit of 
Japsicums, of which Elephant’s Trunk 
‘ved), Golden Dawn, Long Yellow, and 
‘Sweet Spanish (big scarlet kind) were a 


red, and 





‘ew. Messrs. Laxton Brothers, Bedford, 
mad an attractively-staged exhibit of 


Apples, showing the leading sorts. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded appears in our ad- 
| vertisement pages, 
| 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Orchard-house.—If required for the 
housing of Chrysanthemums it will do the 
fruit-trees no harm if they are turned out- 
doors for a time, provided measures are 
taken to afford protection to prevent the 
balls of soil and roots from becoming 
frozen and the pots from splitting. The 
best way to effect this is, first, to stand 
the pots, not too close together, in a group 
on a hard base in an open position, covered 
with a 3-inch layer of fine ashes to pre- 
vent worms gaining ingress. Then fill in 
between them up to the level of the rims 
of the pots either with stable litter, 
bracken, or dry leaves, and make firm by 
treading. If leaves are used, litter or 
bracken is necessary to hold them in place 
round the outside of the group, building 
up the material the same as when forming 
a lining round a frame on a hotbed. This 
is all that is necessary until severe frost 
threatens, when a good layer of litter or 
whatever material is used should be placed 
over the tops of the pots. Where birds 
are numerous the precaution should be 
taken to protect the Plum-trees with nets. 

Winter Tomatces.—Owing to the fine 
weather these have set well and the fruit 
is swelling fast. So far artificial heat has 
been unnecessary, and free ventilation has 
been possible during the day. To keep the 
roots active a light top-dressing of com- 
post is afforded now and again, also weak 
doses of liquid manure. A change to un- 
favourable weather conditions will necessi- 
tate the employment of gentle fire-heat and 
the maintenance of a dry atmosphere com- 
bined with as much ventilation as will 
keep the air in the house constantly circi- 
lating. From now onwards setting will 
have to be performed by hand. Plants for 
early spring fruiting have benefited much 
by the fine weather and haye made healthy, 
short-jointed growth, 

Early Peaches.—When ripe fruits of 
Peaches and Nectarines are required as 
early as May the starting of the trees must 
not be delayed later than mid-November. 
This will allow of a margin in regard to 
time in the event of severe weather or 
other unfavourable climatie conditions 
being encountered, and, in any case, obvi- 
ate the necessity for undue haste in the 
initial stages of forcing. Abundance of 
sunlight, solar warmth, and air haye, since 
the gathering of the fruit, exercised their 
beneficent influence on the ripening of the 
wood and the swelling of the flower-buds. 
The first consideration is the performance 
of the pruning of the trees, which, when 
they receive due attention throughout the 
erowing season, does not take much time, 
and consists, where necessary, of thinning 
the young shoots, which would, if left.un- 
thinned, be too close together when 
trained out afresh. Naturally, when this 
is done preference is given to the best 
ripened wood and that well furnished with 
flower-buds. Wherever possible it is left 
full length. The next proceeding is the 
releasing of the trees from the trellis and 
the tying of the branches and young wood 
into as many bundles as will enable the 
washing of the roof to be conveniently 
carried out. A point is made of not only 
well washing the roof, but all other parts 
of the house. The walls and all portions 
of exposed brickwork are then limewashed, 
the wash being used while it is hot, as its 
effect on insects and conferve is then more 


caustic and deadly. The trees are 
next well washed with an_ insecticide, 


and, when quite dry, dressed with sulphur, 
great care being taken to work the brush 
from the base of the young wood towards 
the tips. When dry the main branches 


aa) 
ED. 





are fastened to the trellis, this being fol- 
lowed py the training out of the young 
shoots about 4 inches apart, as straight as 
it ean be done without having to resort to 
the use of ties at the tips, rigcrous train- 
ing not being countenanced. After clear- 
ing the surface of the border a dressing 
of fruit manure is applied and incor- 
porated as far as possible with the soil by 
scarifying the surface with a_ five-tined 
fork. The soluble portion of this is dis- 
solved and washed in by applying tepid 
water in suflicient quantity to moisten the 
border throughout, No artificial warmth 


will be needed if the weather continues 
mild, as a maximum and minimum tem- 
perature of 50 degs. and 45 degs. is sufli- 
cient for the present. An overhead dew- 
ing of the trees with tepid water is 
favoured in fine weather, but omitted 
when dull or foggy. Damping down is 


conducted on the same lines. When 
sible, air is admitted in the morning 
sweeten the internal atmosphere. 
Figs.—Hxcept where provision is made 
for a late autumn and early winter sup- 
ply the Fig crop for this season, which has 
been largely supplemented by a_ plenti- 
ful yield outdoors, has been one of the 
most bountiful for years past. An excel- 
lent second crop has been available on trees 
started last February, for a good many 
weeks past, and the fruits, though, natur- * 
ally, small, have left nothing to be desired 
in respect of lusciousness. 3eing . NOW 
clear of fruit and the foliage, at any rate 
on early-started trees, having ripened off, 


pOS- 


to 


whatever pruning is required can now be 
done, when the cleansing of both struc- 


tures and trees can be taken in hand, so 
that, in the event of forcing having to be 
carried out as early as usual, everything 
will be in readiness. Red spider has been 
rather troublesome on the foliage, but 
cleaning the wood and painting it after- 
wards with a sulphur wash will dispose of 
all that remain of this insect. Brown 
scale is a more difficult pest to get rid of, 
and the wood must or should in this case 
be well dressed with an approved and 
effective insecticide. Care’ must be exer- 
eised both in the cleansing and applying 
of insecticides not to damage the embryo 
fruits on the young wood. Permanently- 
planted trees which have been forced early 
in the past may be relied on to yield good 
returns next April and May if started at 
the middle or end of November, but the 
best results are-obtained from pot-grown 
trees if a lean-to or span-roofed house 
furnished with beds in which the pots can 
be plunged can be set apart for them. A 
lean-to structure with a bed at front and 
back which have been utilised for the plant- 
ing of u crop of Melons at midsummer has, 
in the past, answered well for early Fig 
forcing. Allusion to this is made simply 
to convey a hint how, when there is a diffi- 
culty in providing a more suitable struc- 
ture, it can be overcome. In country dis- 
tricts leaves form a good plunging medium 
and economise fire-heat. Where leaves 
are not to be had, hot-water pipes laid in 
a chamber beneath the beds are then 
necessary to provide the requisite degree 
of warmth. Pot trees, when plunging 
material is -mployed, should be on a firm 
base to prevent them from sinking as the 
leays subside, bricks or inverted flower- 
Tots answering well for this. These pre- 
liminaries should be attended to as soon 
as the house is cleaned. Pot trees, if still 
outdoors, had best be washed and dressed 
before taking them in, especially if brown 
seale has been rife. 

Pruning.—When there is much of this 
to be done it is always a good plan to make 
a commencement with it at the earliest 
opportunity. Currants and Gooseberries, 
especially the former, which will soon be 
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; iH 4 quite leafless, may be taken in hand first 
i f and, when completed and the ground dug 
2 over between the bushes, the latter will, 
. A in view of the depredations of tits and 
Pp bullfinehes last spring, be netted over. 

; ci spurring is practised in regard to 
and White Currants and. dessert 


Gooseberries, but those bushes from which 
the fruit is gathered while green and for 
which there is a large demand are merely 
thinned sufliciently to let in light and aiz, 
. as well as to enable the gathering to be 
if conveniently performed. Cordon-trained 
| trees have the spur growths cut back to 
three or four buds, and leading growths 
also in respect to fully-grown trees, but on 
: those which are not yet established they 
: are left as long as is deemed necessary. 
{ The same course of treatment applies to 
| cordon-trained Currants. In the ease of 
Black Currants as much as possible of the 
oldest wood is cut clean out, this inducing 
: i strong, vigorous shoots, which always bear 
the finest fruit, being pushed up from the 
base. It should be borne in mind that 
bushes crowded with old wood are always 
more infested with ‘‘ big bud’ than are 
those kept well thinned and containing 
wood in a healthy, vigorous condition. 
Where 
ey Caterpillars have been troublesome on 
Currants and Gooseberries during the past 
season the soil beneath the bushes to the 
depth of 4 inches should be removed and 
buried elsewhere. Then, with a sprinkling 
of fresh lime and the substitution of fresh 
soil for that taken away, and a good dress- 
ing of lime on the top of this also, there is 
little to fear in the way of attack in the 
future. To maintain the trees in good 
bearing condition it is highly necessary 
that the requirements of the roots in the 
Shape of manure in a solid or artificial 
state be well looked after, applying this 
before digging takes place. 

Apricots.—It is much better for the wel- 
fare of the trees to prune them now, than, 
as many do, in the depth of winter, for the 
reason that the wounds quickly heal at 
this time of year. Destruction of the bark 
below the cuts often follows when pruning 
is performed in mid-winter or on the eye 
of severe or protracted frost. The fact of 
the trees still being clothed with foliage 


reel ilps IE 


er a ate war cage eee 


need not be taken into consideration, as 
ea the pruning can be performed equally as 
Be well with it on as off. Spur wood is 


best cut back to four buds, and, as regards 


a 


young shoots which have been laid in for 

the filling of vacancies, they may be left 

full length wherever there is space for so 

doing, otherwise they must be shortened 

to where there is a wood bud. These shoots, 

when there is a series of them, should not 

i stand closer than 5 inches to 6 inches. 
* Thin out and shorten long and decrepit 

i! Spurs on old trees with a view to inducing 

uy latent buds to break on the branches, 
: i these, when stopped another season, form- 
BA ing the foundation of healthy, vigorous 
ch Spurs for future fruiting, and enabling a 
: ft further reduction of the former to be made. 
ye Leave all the young wood possible in young 
at trees, but, at the same time, crowding 
2 must be guarded against, and a due 
gu igue * balance of wood and branches, on either 


side of the trees, strictly preserved. 
j A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
’ Roses in pots that have been standing 
lj out of doors all the summer will now be 
; made ready for placing in the houses, 
pruning the shoots back to sound, ripened 
: wood, overhauling the drainage, thoroughly 
j cleansing the pots, and Syringing the 
| : plants with a mildew specific, afterwards 
| giving a top-dressing with a compost con- 
sisting of good loam, well-decayed manure, 
and a little bone-meal. Forcing should 
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commence steadily. At 
atmospherie temperature of the 


plants make 
may 


As the growth 


temperature 


time. 


higher ine 


ance of green 


pears on the leaves, dust at once with 
flowers of sulphur. 
Chrysanthemums now in flower have 


been arranged, according to their height 
and the colour of their flowers, in a house 
The 
plants must not be overcrowded, and in 
flowers should be 
Give sufli- 
cient ventilation to cause a circulation of 
air, and keep the atmosphere as dry as 
ventilators 
should be left open a little during the 
night and a little heat maintained in the 
Watering must be done 


suitable fer making a good effect. 


bright weather the 
shaded from direct sunshine. 


possible. Top and _ bottom 


hot-water pipes. 
in the early part of the-day. 


Freesias. 





degs. is maintained. 


will fail to flower satisfactorily. 


and dwarf foliage. 


applications of liquid manure. 


Climbers.—It being necessary to admit 
all the light possible for the welfare of the 
plants during the dull winter months the 
climbing plants will now be overhauled, 
superfluous 
srowths and cutting back the old flower- 
Allamandas will now be past 
their best, and they will require only sufli- 
cient water during the resting period to 
The water supply 
must be reduced gradually, according to 
the requirements of the individual plants. 
The situation in which they are growing 
will also largely determine the amount re- 
For instance, plants growing in 
a border will require less than specimen 
Clerodendrons re- 
quire a similar resting period, and if in 
pots should be taken from the plant stove 
and placed in a drier atmosphere where the 


earefully thinning out all 


ing shoots. 


keep the wood firm. 


quired. 


plants in pots or tubs. 


temperature does not fall below 55 degs. 
during winter. 


roots. Much less water will be 
given them in the summer months. No 
hard and fast rule will be applicable to 
all climbing plants, but each plant should 
be carefully studied. 

Flower garden.—The planting of spring- 
flowering plants having been completed, 
attention will be given to herbaceous 
borders, and the work of replanting pro- 
ceeded with. Planting at this season has 
many advantages, for, whether new 
borders are to be formed or the plants in 
existing ones divided and re-arranged, it 
is best done when the weather is open and 
the nature of the various subjects may be 
still identified. Where it is intended to 
renovate existing borders or to plant fresh 
ones the ground should be thoroughly well 
trenched and manured. In many instances 
existing borders might be considerably im- 
proved if the plants were lifted and the 
ground treated in this manner.  Her- 
baceous plants are too often allowed to re- 
inain undisturbed for a number of years, 
with the result that the flowers are weal 
and poor. Before trenching is commenced 
care must be taken to dig up and lay by 















the start the 
house 
should not exceed 45 degs. at night, with 
a few degrees’ increase during the day- 


alforded., 
Fumigate. the house on the first appear- 
fly, and, if any mildew ap- 





A small batch of the more for- 
ward plants has been moved into a warm 
house where a night temperature of 50 
They must not be 
subjected to a higher temperature or they 
The 
plants should be placed as-near to the 
glass as possible to induce sturdy growth 
During the growing 
season T’reesias require plentiful supplies 
of water and are benefited by occasional 
















Many of the greenhouse 
climbers that do not require a perfect rest- 
ing period need a moderate rest that is 
not enforced by severely drying off the 
re- 
quired by all the climbing plants than was 
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in a conyenient place near at hand 
Whole of the piants, taking care to ‘pre 
serve the labels of the various kinds. Th 
plants should be laid in the soil te 
porarily or covered with some mate id 
that will protect the roots. The groun: 
should be trenched to a depth of at leas 
2 feet 6 inches. The nature of the goij 
Should govern, .to a great extent, th 
material. used for incorporating with jt 
Much may be done to improve a heavy 0 
light soil by the addition of suitabk 
materials. When the ground has settled 
planting may be commenced. This shoul 
be done when the weather is open and the 
ground not too wet. sreak the groun¢ 
down well with a fork to obtain a leye 
and suitable surface for planting. Before 
commencing to plant, the border should }« 








marked out and the positions for the 
larger’ and more important subjects 
indicated. The heights of the various 


plants, their habit of growth, colour of 
flowers, and the season of blooming are 
important points to remember when plant- 
ing a mixed border. Avoid planting large 
clumps of any particular subject. - It is 
surprising how quickly the various ‘sub- 
jects grow when properly planted. If 4 
inass is required place three small clumps 
in a triangular manner in preference to a 
large clump. 'Dhe best method of dividing 
the crowns is by inserting in the clump 
two forks back to back and levering them 
apart. Plant firmly and mark the posi- 
tions of those plants that are entirely 
covered with soil. Proper labelling is an 
important part of the work and should be 
neatly and legibly carried out. “When 
completed the ground ghould be levelled 
and the surface top-dressed with manure 
from a spent Mushroom bed or other suit- 
able material. 


Lawns” should be ~regularly rolled, 
choosing favourable weather for the opera- 
tion. The removal of fallen leaves entails 
a considerable amount of labour at this 
time of the year, especially in the flower 
garden, around the mansion, and along 
the principal walks. In the wilder parts 
of the garden the leaves are allowed to 


remain until they have all fallen. Any 
leaves not required for the regular store 


are placed in heaps conveniently near to 
where they are collected and a few 
branches of Laurel laid across the heaps to_ 
prevent the leaves from being blown. away, - 
The extra store of leaf-mould so obtained 
is always useful. 
Cauliflowers. — Late plants of the 
Autumn Giant type have been lifted with — 
a good ball of soil and planted fairly close 
together in unheated pits. A good water 
ing was given immediately after | 
§ 


——_ 


During favourable weather all the air 
possible is admitted to the plants. Under 
this treatment good Cauliflowers are ob- 
tainable until the middle of winter. 


Cabbage.—Again examine the quarters © 
planted with Spring Cabbage and make 
good any gaps with plants from the seed 
beds. On a fine day mould up the plants, » 
placing the soil firmly about the stems 
right up to the leaves. This treatment 
will do much to ensure the plants passing © 
through a severe winter without injury. - 
Spare plants should be pricked off on a 
sheltered border. Such plants will be 
found, useful for making good any 
vacancies that may appear in the per: | 
manent beds in spring. \ 

Mushrooms.—In order ,to maintain a / 
regular supply of Mushrooms fresh beds 
should be made up at intervals of four or 
five weeks. Maintain the atmospheri¢ 
temperature in the Mushroom-house as 
evenly_as possible at about 55 degs., never 
allowing it to exceed 60 degs. Do not em- 
ploy more fire-heat than is necessary, and 


x | 


Y 
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layer allow the paths or walls to become 
'y. 


} 
\ 
: 
\!Horseradish.—Where it is intended to 
lake a fresh plantation this work should 
yw be undertaken. . The plants in the 
‘isting bed should be lifted and the roots 
‘ serviceable size selected and laid in ina 
imyenient place ready for use in the 
}tehen throughout the winter. The 
vaaller ones, about 3 inches in length with 
} crown, should be reserved as sets for 
/e new bed, and all pieces, however small, 
ould be looked for and removed, as these 
vould start into growth and give much 
, ouble next year. The ground to be 
,anted should be trenched 2 feet deep, 
‘acing manure in the bottom only. 

Yl, 





W. GALLOP. 


SCOTLAND. 


| 

Winter-flowering plants, including 
‘vias of different kinds, Hupatoriums, 
‘cimulas in variety, Cinerarias, and the 
‘ual run of winter-blooming subjects, 
‘ive also been inade secure. Arum Lilies; 
hich up till the present time were stand- 
-g out of doors on an ash-bed, have been 
‘ade safe. These are at present kept in 
house in which no artificial heat is, as 
ot, used, and as these plants have made 
“od growth since they were re-potted, a 
‘gular and sufficient supply of moisture 
given, and in a short time occasional 
iterings of diluted liquid manure will 
given. 





Zonal Pelargeniums. — The flower-buds 
‘ay now be permitted to remain upon 
nai Pelargoniums, and as the pots are 
w well filled with roots a little stimu- 
‘ot from time to time is of service. Care- 
1 watering is essential to success, no 
cess being permitted. A comparatively 
y atmosphere suits them very well, and, 
not wanted just at present, such an 
‘mosphere may be found in héated pits 
were the pots can be kept quite close to 
@ glass. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—During the 
sek all these Begonias and others of a 
nilar type have been lightly staked. 
aking is very necessary in order that 
@ heayy heads of bloom may show them- 
tyes to the best advantage. Should any 
sns of thrips be noticed prompt fumiga- 
m must be resorted to, but as these are 
erally the result of dryness in the air, 
| great danger of this pest need be appre- 
nded if sufficient moisture be afforded. 
te night temperature for these Begonias 
ould now be kept in the neighbourhood 
60 degs, ; 

Early Peaches. — Those who intend to 
amt Peaches will find the present a very 
itable time to do so. Good varieties are 
e’s Harly and Stirling Castle, followed 
» Royal George and Dymond or Barring- 
1, these in turn being succeeded by Sea 
gle and Walburton Admirable for latest 
tk. In cold districts, or where the soil 
of a clayey nature, it pays to keep the 
ders well up and to concrete the bottom 
order that the roots may be kept out of 
» cold or clayey sub-soil. If the soil is 
od the use of manure should be avoided, 
S encouraging gross and sappy growths 
ich neyer fiuit satisfactorily. Plenty 
lime rubble is also needful. 

“ruii-picking still continues to take up 
ne considerable time in suitable weather, 
ars, an exceedingly heavy crop, are 
‘mcipally engaging attention just at pre- 


] 
: 
f 
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it. In spite of netting, tits have, in 
ne cases, been rather destructive. 


cked or injured fruits are never stored, 
ese and the smaller samples being used 
stewing. Not since 1904 has the crop 


Pears been so heavy, and it will be 
| 


. 








possible to preserve in bottles, or in other 


Ways, a large proportion of first-rate 
dessert varieties. An outstanding variety 


is the popular Beurré Hardy, the samples 
being much above the average in size and 
appearance, while appearances indicate 
that the finish will be good. The bulk of 
Apples has now been stored, and the last 
of the Plums, the crop ef which has been 
above the average, have been gathered. 
Sweet Peas.—The behaviour of a line of 
Sweet Peas has raised some interest 
during the past week or two. Planted out 
of pots, the Peas never seemed to make 
any progress, and during the hot and dry 
summer, despite repeated copious water- 
ings, the line was a source of disappoint- 
ment. About mid-September, long after 
the plants had been given up as hopeless, 
they showed signs of recuperation, grow- 
ing rapidly and flowering profusely. The 
plants are now over 9 feet in height by 
actual measurement, and the blooms are 
exceptionally fine and of superior colour. 
The reason is not far to seek, as the cooler 
condition of the soil at this time en- 
couraged the growth of the roots, while 
the fine weather, combined with the ab- 
sence of frost, Was all in their favour. 
Bulb planting.—If it is intended~ to 
plant any bulbs of Crocuses, Snowdrops, 


or Aconites, the planting should not be 
further delayed. The first two are suit- 
able for planting under trees, as they 


bloom before the foliage comes, and suffer 
little, if at all, from the drip. Dare places 
under trees may be planted with the small- 
leaved Ivy, and, amid the latter, Snow- 
drops may be thickly dibbled. The Winter 
Aconite is fine when planted in broad 
bands in the front of shrubberies, upon 
sloping banks, or, indeed, in eny bare or 
neglected spot. It succeeds well even in 
a north exposure where it seldom sees the 
sun, flowering freely year after year. 
Vegetable garden.—The long-continued 
fine weather has prolonged the season in 
the case of the more tender vegetables 
which are usually cut over by frost before 
this date. French Beans, both dwarf and 
climbing, are yet plentiful, and, consider- 
ing the date, of good quality. Broad Beans 
are yet available from late sowings, but 
Peas, which can only be referred to as a 
qualified success, are now over. While the 
early and late sorts were quite good the 
main crop varieties were hardly hit by the 
hot and dry summer. Vermin, too, was 
more than usually in evidence, and the 
hawtinch, now becoming fairly numerous 


in this district, lent its assistance to 
sparrows and pheasants. Carrots and 
Turnips in frames are now of a usable: 


size and are useful. More Celery has been 
carthed-up during the week, and leaves 
have been broken down over Cauliflowers 
now hearting. Autumn Giant and Eclipse 
are chiefly grown for use at this time. 
Eclipse does not seem to be so popular as 
it might be. Pure white and with a par- 
ticularly firm and shapely eurd, it is 
almost as good as Autumn Giant for late 
work. If a constant supply of French 
Beans must be kept up no time should be 
Jost in getting the needful number of pots 
sown to succeed the crops already planted 
in frames. These Beans must be grown 
in a house where the night temperature 
ranges in the vicinity of 65 degs. The 
climbing varieties grow increasingly popu- 


lar. Certainly, plant for plant, they give 
the heavier return, and where a small, 


well-heated, span-roofed house can be 
utilised, good pickings of pods can be ob- 
tained at a useful time. Stock is now 
being taken of Seakale, Rhubarb, and 
other things for forcing later on. 
W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 











What the Lady Thought. 


“That Collections of Roses 
consisted of odds and ends 
left over.” 


HE other day, one of the many ladies who motdér out 
to Bees’ Sealand Nursery to see the Roses commented 
on the handsome illustrations of the National Rose 

Society's Selections in Bees’ New Rose Catalogue, and said, 
“Tam glad to tell you that a friend of mine, to whom I 
recommended your collections last year, is very highly 
pleased with them.” 


HIS was not surprising, although very pleasant news, 

but the lady’s next remark provides food for thought. 

She continued: ‘tam surprised to see that you adver- 

tise collections of Roses so early in the season. Talways 

thought that collections of Roses consisted 

of odds and ends left over at the end of the 

season, and offered at a low price in order 
to get rid of them.” 


OU may be sure that Bees’ Manager was delighted to 
have an opportunity of explaining how it is possible 
for Bees Ltd. to supply the National Rose Society’s 

Selections of Roses at the Commencement of the 
season at prices which are, in many cases, actually less than 
are charged for ‘‘odds and ends” collections at the end of 
the planting season. 


HE lady would be shown hundreds of thousands of 
Roses growing in rows, having a total length of 
nearly 400 miles. Practically the whole of this 

huge number are Roses recommended by the National Rose 
Society, the remainder being New Gold Medal Roses 
undergoing a thorough test and trial. : 


ENCE you see the difference between the collections 

| | of Roses which the lady knew as consisting of ‘t odds 

and ends,” and Bees’ Selections of Roses recommended 

by the N.R.S. is simply this, Bees Ltd. specially grow N.R.S. 

Roses to sell in collections, and the col‘ections are made up, 

right from the commencement of the planting season, of the 
finest trees in the fields, 






The National Rose Society’s 
Selections of Roses. 


These collections are sent Carriage Paid to 
your nearest Station, or by post, provided 
that you live within the United Kingdom, 
when cash accompanies order. 


PLEASE NOTE.-—The Collections cannot be 
altered, but any one or more varieties 
can be supplied from any one or more 
Collections at the prices quoted to each. 


“D” Collection, 6/- 


12 VERY FRAGRANT ROSES. 


Abel Carriere (HP), crimson .. p . be 6a 
Alfred Colomb (HP), red ete om 2 23 6d 
Avoca (HT), scarlet .. Ae ais hk Aa MS 8d 
Charles Lefebvre (HT), velvety-red A =" 6d 
Dupuy Jamain (HP), cerise .. us ce A 6d 
General Jacqueminot (HP), crimson .. i 6d 
General McArthur (HT1), crimson.. Ey Be 8d. 
Johanna Sebus (HT), cerise .. Ae & ats 9a 
La France (HT), rose ; ae at 30 : 6a 
Mrs. John Laing (HP), rosy-pink .. as i: 6d 
Ulrich Brunner (HP), cherry-red_ .. s bY 6a 
Viscountess Folkestone (HT), cream -. a 6d 


“E” Collection, 6/6 


12 ROSES FOR TOWNS 


Caroline Testout (HT), salmon-pink = ‘7 6d 
Cc. F. Meyer (Rug.), silvery-rose + “ < 8d 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (H1), carmine pt = 8d 
Gloire de Dijon (), yellow-buff + i) oq 
Gustave Grunerwald (HT), carmine .. . 8a 
Hugh Dickson (HP), crimson.. Fr : 5 6d 
J. B. Clark (HT), deep scarlet, .. : .. : Sal 
La Tosca (HT), salmon-flesh  .. sy rt: om Qa 
Mme. A. Chatenay (HT), salmon-pink .. 3% 6a 
Mme. Ravary (HT), orange-yellow .. ~ €d 
Mrs. John Laing (HP), rose-pink .. : ; 6a 
Ulrich Brunner (HP), cherry ved .. a ‘ 6d 


“K” Collection, 5/6 


12 ALL-ROUND ROSES. 
Bees’ Famous Test Collection. 


Betty (HT), coppery-rose .. Fd a : f 8d 
Captain Hayward (HP), crimson-scarlet - 6d 
Caroline Testout (HT), salmon-pink im x 6a 
Fisher Holmes (HP), crimson-scarlet 2 6d 
¥F. K. Druschki (HP), white .. : ; 6d 
Hugh Dickson (HP), crimson.. : 6d 
Lady Alice Stanley (HT), silvery-flesh .. : 8d 
Lady Ashtown (HT), deep pink . * : 6d 
Lyon (HT), shrimp-pink ; : ; Ht = 8d 
Mme. A. Chatenay (HT), salmon-pink .. Be 6d 
Mme. Ravary (HT), orange-yellow . 4] 6d 
Mrs. J. Laing (HP), rose-pink.. te + 6d 


write for Catalogue with Natural 
For 14d. stamps, Bees will 
of Rose Culture. 


Send your order or 
Colour Illustrations, post free. 
send their Booklet ‘‘ A. B.C.” 


“Lest you Forget.” 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Write now. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are m- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge if corres- 
pondents follow these rules ; All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING, 
63, Lincolv’s Inn Fields, London, AW.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in. the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be.on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days wm advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to que ries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send far 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
Serent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can.under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Keeping outdoor Chrysanthemums (H. P. 
Carew).—Your best plan would be, after the 
plants have done flowering, to cut them down 
and carefully lift them, storing them in a 
frame in Cocoa-fibre or very sandy soil. In 
the spring you can divide them, pot the divi- 
sions, and grow them on until the time comes 
for them to be planted out in the early part 
of May. If your soil is warm and dry, then 
they may survive the winter if covered over 
with ashes, but lifting and treating as above 
advised are the safer way. 

Dahlias, lifting (H. P. Carew).—Cut off the 
stems 9 inches from the ground, then with a 
fork lift the roots, taking care not to break 
any of the fleshy tubers. Shake all the soil 
you can from among the tubers or pick it 
out with the aid of a pointed stick. Then 
turn the roots bottom upwards to allow any 
moisture that may be in the hollow stems to 
Tun out, and when the roots are fairly dry 
place them in shallow boxes close together 
and cover them up with fine dry soil or ashes, 
well shaking it in among the tubers. Stand 
them in some place where they are free from 
frost and not under drip. So treated, the 
roots should keep well during the winter. 


Amaryllis not flowering (R. C.)—We do not 
know, neither can we find any mention of 


Amaryllis longiflora, so that we are in doubt | 


as to the plant you mean. Crinum longi- 
folium, of which there are two ‘arieties— 
album and roséum—used to be known as 
Amaryllis longifolia. We conclude this is the 
plant you mean, in which case it is the 
hardiest of all the Crinums, and in the 
southern parts of the country will thrive 
planted out in the herbaceous border, under 
which conditions it will flower well. As the 
leaves are somewhat brittle it is best where 
sheltered from rough winds. It will grow and 
flower freely in a narrow border in front of a 
greenhouse. The Amaryllis purpurea major is 
in all probability a form of Amaryllis Bella- 
donna, and this is also best planted in a 
narrow border in front of a warm house. If 
we are correct in our surmise as to the plants 
intended, your failure to flower them is owing 
to their being given too mucn heat. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Laurels, increasing (W. Pinley).—These 
can be easily propagated from cuttings 
about 8 inches long, slipped off the branches 
in September—not cut—to retain a portion of 
the old wood, commonly called a_ heel. 
Dibble these firmly into the open ground 
4 inches deep in rows 6 inches apart, dropping 
a pinch of sand into each hole if the soil is at 
all heavy. or. retentive of moisture. A posi- 
tion, if possible, behind a west wall should be 
chosen, as they prefer a slight shade. By the 
following April twelvemonth the plants will 
be sufficiently strong to place in their per- 
manent position. 

Propagating the double Gorse (W. Pinley). 
—The cuttings should be taken in July or 
August, when the young wood has become 
fairly firm, cut to a joint, and left 2 inches or 
3 inches long. No artificial heat is needed, 
simply putting them into sandy soil under a 
frame, hand-light, or bell-glass. The cuttings 
may be put in as closely together as they can 
be. Shading should be given during sunny 








weather, especially after being first put in. 
They will be rooted sufficiently to be potted 
off the following summer, and must then be 
grown on till large enough to plant out. On 
account of the difficulty of transplanting 
Gorse, the plants should always be set out in 
the place where they are to remain. 


FRUIT. 

Peaches rotting (S. S.).—The trouble is 
evidently due to a fungus, which in the con- 
dition of the fruits you send we are unable 
to determine. We should be glad if it appears 
next year if you would kindly forward some 
fruits after the attack has been set up. After 
the fruits have stoned next year we should 
advise you to try spraying them with a solu- 
tion of sulphide of potassium in the proportion 
of 1 oz. to 3 gallons of warm water, dissolving 
2 oz. of soft soap in it. Discontinue the spray- 
ing when the fruits show signs of colouring. 

Apples scabbed (James King).—Your Apples 
have been attacked by Apple-scab. Dissolve 
10 oz. of sulphate of iron in warm water and 
next spring spray the trees with the solution 
prior to the expanding of the buds. After 
they have flowered spray again, but this time 
with Bordeaux mixture, and repeat the spray- 
ing at fortnightly intervals or twice after. 
Gather up and destroy all fallen fruits found 
under the trees. Jf you are not in the habit 
of doing so we should advise you to spray the 
trees during the winter with caustic alkali 
solution, as this, though not of much use in 
destroying fungoid pests, is of the greatest 
value in clearing the trees of insect pests, as 
well as Moss and Lichen. 


Raising Apples from pips (Menai).—Sow 
the pips in shallow drills on good, well-worked 
soil, 2 feet apart, doing that in April next. 
When you have done that, and assuming you 
obtained a few hundred seedlings, you would 
have, if not next autumn, at least the follow- 
ing one, to lift them all, and put them out 
far more thinly on fresh ground. Two or 
three years later you would again have to 
lift all your seedling trees and replant from 
4 feet to 6 feet apart, as by that time they 
would be getting strong. When some eight 
years to ten years from seed, some at least 
might produce fruit. Some others might not 
do so till even later. Then there is every 
chance that the fruits produced would be in- 
ferior to those already in commerce, and thus 
you would have wasted time, labour, and 
land, all of which might have been much more 
profitably utilised. In the case of the Apple 
you refer to, your best plan would be to find 
out its name and replace it with a young, 
healthy tree during the autumn. 


VEGETABLES. 


Good King Henry (J. Hmbleton).—The 
botanical name of this is Chenopodium Bonus 
Henricus. It is perennial and very hardy, 
and will grow and yield abundantly for many 
years. It can be easily raised from seed, 
which is best sown in the spring, either where 
the plants are to stand or preferably in a 
seed bed, pricking out the seedlings once 
before they are permanently set out in rows 
18 inches apart, the plants 1 foot apart in 
the rows. To have this vegetable good you 
cannot have the ground too deeply dug or too 
rich. The leaves are eaten like Spinach, while 
the shoots are often used blanched like 
Asparagus by simply earthing them up. It is 
also known as Mercury, and is extensively 
grown by Lincolnshire cottagers. 


Preserving Kidney Beans (Coity).—The 
simplest and most common method of. pre- 
serving these Beans, whether of ‘Runner or 
dwarf plants, is to gather them whilst young 
and dry, to trim ofi stems and points, then to 
place them in a wide-mouthed jar in layers, 
with salt freely sprinkled between. them. 
When all are thus done and pressed down, a 
surface dressing of salt should be applied, the 
jar being then tied down and stood in a dry 
place. The salt gradually becomes ‘a brine. 
Of course, the Beans are, when wanted for 
use, very salt, but that can be greatly cor- 
rected if they be- soaked in clear water all 
night before cooking, It is of no use to pre- 
serve old Beans, as no keeping will make them 


tender. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fungus on lawn (M. D. King)—The so- 
called fungus on your lawn is an Alga nearly 
related to the green filamentous weed fre- 
quently found growing in ponds and stagnant 
water. You might try raking off as much of 
it as you can and then spraying the Grass 
with Bordeaux mixture or with a solation of 
sulphide of potassium, 1 oz. in 14 gallons of 
water. Judging, however, from what you send 
us, we should imagine that the soil wants 
draining. 

House-slops, using (Ashby).—House-slops, 
to have any real manurial value, should be 
eollected daily into a large tub which has a 
movable lid. To the slops should be added once 
a month a peck of fresh soot, put into a 
coarse bag and left to soak. Also, at the same 
time, should be added a pint of guano or of 
other combined chemical manure. That soon 
dissolves. As this liquid-manure is used other 
house-slops should be added, and thus there is 
kept up a constant supply of liquid-manure. 
This liquid, when diluted, may be given with 
great benefit to fruit-trees and _ shrubs, 
climbers, Roses, and similar hardy things 
during the winter, to bearing fruit-trees and 
bushes, and all vegetable crops, 
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SHORT REPLIES. 





A. James Dale—If we may judge by th 
head of Celery you send the reason is not fa 
to seek. Oare has not been taken to preven 
the soil getting into the hearts of the plant 
this, inattention causing the centre of th 
plant to rot.—The Small House—For such | 
position you will find nothing so good as th 
common St. John’s Wort.——H: F. W—See re 
ply to “S. T.” re “Cracked Pears” in on 
issue of August 29th, page 578. : 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
























Names of plants.—A. B. C.—1, Lomaria sp. 
2, Aspidium sp.; 3, Lonicera aureo-reticulata, 
4, Impossible to name without flowers.— 
Oxon.—1, Aster Novi Belgii Robert Parker; 2 
Aster Nove Angliz Lil Fardell; 3, Aste 
poorly-grown Climax; 4, Aster vimineus var. 
5, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum ;6, Heleniun 
striatum; 7, Specimen insufficient, Cotoneaste 
buxifolia. —— Yorkshire.—1, Aster Amellu 
var.; 2, Aster levis var. 

Names of fruits.—(C@. PF. Cullen.—Apples: 1 
Emperor Alexander; 2, Striped Beaufin; 3 
Alfriston.—G@. S.—Apples: 1, Lane’s Prine 
Albert; 2, Newton Wonder; 3, Tower of Glamis 
4, Ribston Pippin. A. B.—Apples: 1, Red oj 
Winter Hawthornden; 2, King of the Pippins 
Pears: 3, Marie Louise; 4, Beurré Hardy.—— 
G. B.—Apples: 1, Wellington; 2, Cellini; 3 
Warner’s King; 4, Lady Henniker.—VSi 
Rk. B. D. Acland—1i, Small fruit of Ecklinville 
Seedling; 2, Lord Hindlip. W. H. Smith-1 
Probably Crimson Queening; 2, Red-ribbec 
Queening; 3, Scarlet Nonpareil.—sSouth- West 
—Pear Beurré Hardy. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
























JOHN K. KING AND Sons, Coggeshall, Essex.— 
Select Catalogue for Autumn, 1914; Wholesal 
List of Choice Bulbs, 1914. | 

GARTONS, Warrington.—Seed Wheats, Winte; 
Oats, and Winter Barley. 

W. DRUMMOND AND Sons, Ltp., 57 and 58, Daw 
son-street, Dublin.—Flower Bulbs. ; 

JAMES CARTER AND Co., Raynes Park.—Bulb; 
for 191}. : 

Bees Ltpd., Liverpool—List of Guarantestec 
Hardy Plants. 

Tore S.P. Cuarces Co., St. Helens, Lancs.— 
Morlar Insecticides. 

BERTRAND W. DEAL, Kelvedon, Essex.—List 0j 
Sweet Peas. 


Aster Lil Fardel.—Can you tell me why the 
flower of this Aster closes up on the plant and 
in the house morning and evening? During 
bright sunshine in the middle of the day it is 
quite open. Has any other reader noticed 
this ?—FIsH. 

The Nationa! Chrysanthemum Society.— 
We are asked to state that the Chrysanthe- 
mum-loving public who are not membe's 
of this Society will be admitted without 
charge to the meetings of the Floral Coni- 
mittee of this Society for the remainder of 
the current session. The meeting to he 
held on November 4th will be of a special 
character and will remain open from 
4 o’clock until 9 p.m, The other meetings 


} will be held -on October 26th, November 


16th, November 80th, and December 9th, 
and on each of these four dates the meet 
ing will be closed at 5 p.m. All the meet- 
ings are held at Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand. 





Pleasure in Economy. 


1B babesedw sek et there are people who take 
pleasure in economising for its own sake, but 
that is not the sort of pleasure we have in 
mind. Rather do we wish to point out that it is 
something more than a possibility to extract 
pleasure and happiness from enforced economy. 


UPPOSE you have, in the past, been in the habit 
of spending anything from one pound upwards 
upon your flower garden, and now feel that you 

would like to reduce this item and yet have some- 
thing worth looking at. In sucha case what you want 
is Bees’ Hardy Plant Catalogue wherein are offered 
the best hardy perennial border and rock plants at 
4d.each; 3 for 8d.; 2s. 8d. per doz: 


BY deciding:to plant Bees’ hardy plants, you will 
not only save money now, vni¢ tne degree of 
economy practised will increase from year to 
year, since these plants do not die after flowering: 
they are hardy and perennial, and may be leit 
outdoors all the year round, in complete assurance 
that they will reappear each ‘spring larger and 
stronger and more beautiful than the year before. 


RITE for Bees’ Plant Catalogue: it contains 

20 pages of natural photo-colour illustrations, 

which depict the flowers in quite 2 life-like 
manner. 


Send a postcard NOW. “Lest you forget” 
=m 175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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The house of Vilmorin et Andrieux, of 
aris, has 400 men with the flag of France. 
Vive brothers of Philippe de Vilmorin, the 
present head of the house, are under arms. 
The affairs of the house are carried on 
now with about half the number of men. 
The crops of seeds have been good and 
are safely gathered. 

Cestrums.—I regret to see that the most 
interesting thing about these was omitted 
in the article in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED; 
that is to say, that the plants have proved 
hardy in the forest ridge of Sussex and 
have survived for several winters in the 
open. They are beautiful plants and well 
worth a trial.—W. 

The Banksian Rose in bloom.—I enclose 
a spray and flowers of the white Banksian 


Rose, covering a summer-house in my 
garden. It has never before flowered at 


this season, but has for a month past been 
an object of beauty starred all over with 


flowers of the size of a crown-piece. Is 
this common elsewhere?—C. R. C., Hea- 
mouth. 


Salvia azurea grandifiora.—I enclose a 
few spikes of Salvia azurea grandiflora, 
a very beautiful and showy variety which 
is in bloom now and promises to keep on 
flowering for some time. The plant grows 
from 3 feet to 5 feet high and throws up 
many branching and glabrous spikes of 
azure-blue flowers of large size, slightly 
inclined to be white at the throat. Owing 
to its late flowering it is a welcome addi- 


tion to the border. The type S. azurea 
was introduced from North America in 


1806.—G. NoRMAN BUNYARD. 

A note from Ashbourne.—When on the 
tennis court to-day (October 21st), sur- 
rounded by the vivid autumn tints of the 
various Sumachs, Maples, Vines, and 
Parrotias, my thoughts naturally gravi- 
tated to Gravetye. The Belladonna Lilies 


have really been good this year—some 
3,000 to 4,000 glorious flowers all out at 
the same time and warming up their 


How the Belladonnas de- 
hottest, driest bank, 

believe they 
provided their 


neighbourhood. 
light in the poorest, 
with occasional food! I 
would thrive anywhere, 

surroundings were appropriate. I was 
examining the fruit of the Magnolia 
Kobus, irregular in shape and surrounded 
by a green sheath, but through the latter 
is already peeping the coral-red colour of 
the seed. I intend to send you some sprays 
aus svon as they are ripe. The Maples, 














ever purple may be the leaves. When the 
sun slowly sinks in the evenings it would 
seem as though it leaves behind it a 
warmth for the purpose of keeping the 
bushes comfortable until the following 
morning, The autumn, when dry and 
erisp, is a delightful part of the year.— 
Re Heb. 

Erigeron Antwerp.—We send you, as of 
interest late in the season, flowers of 
Hrigeron Antwerp (or Antverpia, as it was 


named when we received it a year or two 
ago from Nagels, of Antwerp). It differs 
from all the other Hrigerons in its long 


flowering season. Quakeress often throws 
a number of autumn flowers, but with 
Antwerp every plant is full of flower now, 
and in size and colour you will notice how 
superior these flowers are to those of the 
old sorts.—R. WALLACE AND Co. 
[Clearly a valuable plant for the garden, 
and in fine autumns like the present the 
beauty shown in garden and wood_is the 
most effective of the year.—ED. ] 
Planting Siberian and other Crabs. 
The Dartmouth and John Downie are two 
of the brightest and most useful Crabs. 
They are larger than the common Siberian 


Crab. and, when in flower or fruit, are 
very ornamental. They seldom fail to 
fruit freely when they reach a bearing 
age. Standards planted thinly in the 
orchard are valuable, as they produce 


plenty of pollen and will assist in the 
fertilising of Apples if their pollen is de- 
ficient at any time. The fruit is not only 
ornamental, but will make a dainty pre- 
serve. Pyramidal trees are cheaper than 
standards and form handsome specimens 
in shrubbery, orchard, or lawn, and may 
be planted at once or at any time in open 
weather, giving the- same care as is 
necessary in planting fruit-trees generally. 

CH). EH. 

Helenium Riverton Gem.—TPhose who are 
on the look out for a good border perennial 
should make a note of this, which is per- 
haps unequalled for effectiveness by any of 
its class. Catalogued usually at 3 feet or 
4 feet high, it will with good cultivation 
reach twice that height, and bearing 
freely Wallflower-red flower-he Js is very 
effective in the distance. In no other her- 
baceous plant of my acquaintance is there 
so much of colour warmth and beauty, or 
that is in such striking contrast to the 
wealth of vellow that appears at much 
the sume time. Hence for fine contrast it 


ment, and that phase of it in particular 
which keeps in view not only the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, but which also includes 
annual or biennial division and trans- 
planting to the ensuring of youth and 
vigour and the best possible flowering. 
Given these, no plant is more satisfactory 
during August and September.—H. J. 
Crategus Pyracantha Lelandi. — This 
charming form of the old Pyracantha is 
excellent for growing in the foreground of 
shrubberies. It fruits with great freedom 
on the tiniest plants and can be trained 
into almost any form, the most effective 
shape being that of loose-growing pyra- 
mids, which, when covered with huge 
bunches of brilliant berries, are very fine. 





Rose Gruss an Teplitz.—When visiting 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens 
at Wisley in September I noticed this Rose 
grown as a dwarf bush, having been 
pruned close to the ground. It had made 
many strong shoots. This Rose is more 
fitted for training up a pole some 6 feet to 
10 feet high, where it could be allowed its 
head. In this way I have seen it a mass 
of flowers for months. . The high colour 
and sweet scent are its greatest merits. 
Roses do better on the light soil at Wisley 
than many would think.—C. 

Polygonum baidschuanicam. — I was 
glad to see the note by Mr. Jenkins on 
page 665. It does not seem to be generally 
recognised that this Polygonum varies 
greatly, some plants being very free- 
flowering, and much more beautiful than 
others. At one time I was of the opinion 
that soil and climate were responsible for 
the differences in the plants, but ex- 
perience has proved otherwise. The 
wonder is that P. baldschuanicum is not 
more largely grown than it is. I am not 
sure that a wall is the best position to 
show the real beauty of this climber. The 
finest effect I have ever seen was in the 
garden of Colonel Maxwell- Witham, 

O.M.G., at Kirkeconnel, New Abbey, where 
% Clambered up some old Apple-trees and 
was a mass of bloom.—S. ARNOTT. 

The dwarf Pomegranate (Punica grana- 
tum nanum).—For some time past a fine 





bush of this at Kew, behind the Orchid- 
house range, has been flowering freely. 


Seen in the sunlight these flowers are of 
a rich vermilion-red, and, against pale 
and bronzy-green leafage and oncoming 
buds, constitute a touch of brillianey rare 
at any season. Smaller in leaf and flower, 
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und dwarfer, as the -varietal name 
suggests, than the typical kind, this form 
seems to bloom more freely, a bush of it 
5 feet high and more across bearing a rich 
profusion of the unique flowers.—E. J. 

—— Since the middle of September this 
has been blossoming freely against a warm 
wall with a south aspect at Kew, and now, 
the middle of October, it is a mass of 
searlet flowers, the sunny autumn having 
been particularly favourable for this 
plant. It grows slowly and develops a 
rather dense habit, standing out from the 
wall as a mass of short, twiggy growths, 
and keeping neat without necessitating 
severe pruning. There is no difficulty in 
keeping it below 4 feet in height, it thus 
being well adapted for planting against 
the low wall of a greenhouse. It differs 
from the ordinary Pomegranate in its 
dwarfer habit, small, narrow leaves, and 
flowers which are about half or one-third 
the size of those of the typical plant. Each 
one, when fully expanded, is about 1} inch 
across and the tube is about an inch in 
length, the whole flower being scarlet in 
colour. In some gardens it is grown as a 
standard plant in tubs. It is then grafted 
upon stocks of the type and allowed to de- 
velop with a wide head. As a rule, how- 
ever, it flowers more freely against a wall. 
Planted in well-drained loamy soil it is 
likely to give the most satisfactory 1re- 
sults, whilst a sunny position is essential 
to suecess.—W. K. 

—— 'The blossoms of the ordinary Pome- 
granate, represented by several varieties, 
are very showy, but they are, as a rule, 
sparingly borne. The dwarf variety, how- 
ever, differs in this respect, as it flowers 
freely at the end of the summer or in early 
autumn. Its usual habit is that of a 
twiggy bush that will reach a height of 
o feet to 5 feet or thereabouts. The 
flowers, which are of a- brilliant scarlet 
colour, are so numerous that, when at their 
best, they present quite a mass of that 
tint. Later on, just before the leaves 
drop, they change to a bright yellow hue. 
This dwarf Pomegranate is a very old 
plant in gardens, but it is not met with to 
anything like the same extent as one 
night expect, considering its beauty when 
in bloom. In the Ashburnham Park 
Nursery of the late Mr. William Bull, of 
Chelsea, which has now long been built 
over, a fine specimen was planted at the 
end of one of the houses facing south, and 
each autumn, when in bloom, it was much 
adinired by the numerous visitors. A fine 
bush growing in a narrow border against 


the T range at Kew annually blooms 
freely.—W. T. 
The Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton).— 


“W.”’ (see page 641) refers to this plant in 
relation to spring water and its’ suceess, 
and remarks upon the latter in Parker’s 
Nursery at Tooting, than which I have 
never seen anything half so good in a 
rather long experience. The fine volume 
of water—nearly the full of a 4-inch pipe— 
Which supplied the aquatic beds and 
tanks, and in turn the whole nursery, 
came from an artesian spring and flowed 
With unvarying regularity from January 
to December. I never knew it to freeze 
in the severest winters and I have seen 
the Aponogeton a sheet of white right into 
the winter. Seedlings of the plant came 
up in their thousands, and to the flower- 
ing of some of these doubtless Was due a 
profusion of bloom I have seen nowhere 
else. In this water the plant was literally 
a “ pond weed,’’ and had often to be treated 
as such to make room for those grown in 
pots for commercial purposes. Doubtless 
in large degree in this instance water 
warmth played an important part by keep- 
ing the plants in continuous growth, the 
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flowering following as a matter of course. very bright, the flowers semi-double, but 


I have a conviction, however, that water- 
hardness also plays an important part, 
and that the greater the degree of hardness 
the less the chances of success. In exces- 
Sively hard water the plant is rarely a 
success, Whether in the open or the green- 
house; at least that is my experience. 
Where it is found to succeed the plant is 
worth growing for the delightful fragrance 
of its flowers.—H. H. JENKINS. 

Baccharis halimifolia, (Groundsel-tree). 

Despite the fact that Nicholson de- 
scribes these plants as ‘‘ neither beautiful 
nor ornaimental,’’? the above-named has 
been shown in great beauty at two or more 
recent meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. This beauty consists in the 
abundance of the silvery-white flower- 
heads as these appear in freely-branched 
panicles above the rather coarsely-toothed, 
slightly glaucous leaves, a beauty, too, 
which is enhanced by the contrasting 
reddening—almost crimson—of the in- 
volucral bracts as these become mature. 
The species named, too, is ornamental in 
early autumn, when its silken flower-heads 
contrast so well with much leaf-colouring 
in the garden, hence it is worth growing 
for this reason alone, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERsS. 


ROSES. 


CRIMSON ROSES FOR 
HOUSE. 


I SHOULD be much obliged for your advice in 
the following matter :—I want a crimson or 
dark-red, double or semi-double Rose to cover 
one of the walls of my’ house. This wall is 
36 feet long, 25 feet high, and faces due south. 
At present I have a poor-flowering and poor- 
coloured Wichuraiana on it, which, however, 
is very healthy and makes plenty of growth. 
Can you give me the names of one or two 
suitable Roses and tell me how many would be 
required to cover the space lengthwise? At 
present I have twelve, which are too many. IL 
would be prepared to sacrifice other qualities 
somewhat if the Rose were hardy and able to 
resist diseases like mildew. I may say the 
climate is mild in winter and dry and hot in 
summer and autumn. Thanking you in anti- 
cipation of that kind attention which you ex- 
tend to your readers’ questions.—OCCIDENTALIS, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 

[There is a number of good red, 
perpetual-flowering Roses that would be 
quite suitable for your purpose. In such 
a position, and with such an ideal climate 


as you describe, you would no doubt be 





WALL OF 


able to grow comparatively tender 
varieties, which would not thrive in a 


more exposed position. Had you not 
stipulated red varieties we should have 
recommended you to try some of the fine 
climbing Teas, such as Maréchal Niel, 
together with L’Idéal, Lamarque, Climb- 
ing Perle des Jardins, Duchesse d’Auer- 
stadt, Climbing Niphetos, Climbing White 
Maman Cochet, and others. <A pretty 
effect would be obtained by planting 
yellow or white and red varieties alter- 
nately. The best red sorts for the posi- 
tion ‘are :>— 

NOELLA NABONNAND, 
shaded black; flowers 


rosy - crimson 
semi-double and 


very fragrant; growth very vigorous. If 


you wish to use one variety only we would 
strongly recommend this or 

Dr. Rouaes, a beautiful Tea Rose with 
coppery-red and orange tints, long buds, 
and semi-double flowers. The foliage and 
wood are of a tender red tint. 

CLIMBING LIBERTY is very fine, the 
flowers equally as good, both in colour 
and shape, as those produced on the dwarf 
Liberty. This variety is not quite so 
rampant as the first two. 

FRANCOIS CroussE is a vigorous grower, 
bearing handsome flowers of fiery crimson, 
while 

REINE also 


OLGA DE WuURTEMBURG is 





very showy. A favourite red climber is 

FLORENCE HASWELL VEITCH, the blooms 
of which are very shapely, bright scarlet- 
crimson in colour, and possessing a most 
powerful Old Rose scent. 


CLIMBING RICHMOND is quite a new 
thing, but a reliable climber, b aATiny’ 
blossoms similar to those of the well-_ 


known bush variety, and equally ay | 
fragrant. If not too light in colour for 
your purpose you would find 

CLIMBING Papa GONTIER answer. The 
rosy-crimson buds are long and neat, the 
open flowers somewhat loose, but most 
attractive. It is a quick grower and has- 
very distinct plum - coloured wood and | 
foliage. i 

MonsiEuR Desir is of vigorous growth { 
and bears large, Carnation-shaped flowers | 
of rich velvety crimson, shaded violet, and | 
very sweet. 

CLIMBING CRAMOISIE SUPERTEURE 
duces small flowers of a bright velvety © 


* dl ¢ 
crimson, but they are borne so freely and § 


pro-— 


> 


perpetually that this Rose is quite a” 
favourite with some people. (See i 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, J uly. 18th 


p. 481.) f 
Nine plants would be required to COVer | 
the wall. Of course, you must not ex- 
pect these perpetual-flowering climbers to t: 
make such rapid. progress as the! 
Wichuraianas. If you desire a quick ~ 
effect, plant in the third and seventh 
positions a good variety of Wichuraiana, ; 
such as Excelsa or Troubadour, the latter 
a particularly fine  erimson variety. t 
These would cover the wall speedily 
while the Perpetuals are developing, and 
if desired they could be removed a few 3 
Seasons hence and replaced by other Per- 7 
petuals. The best permanent results will ” 
be obtained if the plants are cut down 
next spring to within a few inches of the — 
base, <A very usual complaint raised | 
against Perpetual climbers on walls is, 
that after a few seasons they become 
leggy and bare at the base, and in many — 
cases this complaint is fully justified. A 
good way to avoid the ugly effects pro- 
duced by this state of affairs is to plant 
a dwart-growing Tea Rose between’ each 
climber and train them on the wall in fan 
shape. Magnificent blooms can thus be 
obtained from sorts that would give coml- 
paratively poor results in the open. Some 
good varieties for the purpose would be | 
Catherine Mermet, Souvenir d’Blise Var- 
don, The Bride, Mme. G. Soupert, Maman 
Cochet and White Cochet, Souvenir de ra 
Notting, Comtesse de Nadaillae, Innocente” 
Pirola, Mrs.- Foley Hobbs, and Lady | 
Roberts. ] ‘ 


NOTES AND REPLIRS. = 


The Macartney Rose (Rosa bractcata).== 
This Chinese Rose is one of the best single 
kinds for late flowering, for it is often at its” 
best in August or September, and frequently a 
goodly ‘number of flowers may be found well 
on into October. The finest effect I have ever 
Seen was at Trelissick, near Falmouth, where 
a plant had been allowed to run riot over é 
low wall and had become a bank of greenery, 
which in the season was covered with the 
large white blossoms, each one nearly 4 inches © 
across with a central dise of golden stamens. ; 
Its leaves are evergreen through all but very 
severe winters, and they have a bright and. 
glossy surface which adds much to their ap- 
pearance. A double-flowered variety is known 
under the name of Maria Leonida, but the 
flowers do not always open well. The Macart-- 
ney Rose may well be given a position against 
a@ wall wih a*south or west aspect in the 
neighbourhood of London.—D. 

Rose Homer in autumn.—This is still 
amongst the best to flower in autumn. In the 
last half of October I saw a standard with a 
head 7 feet to 8 feet across, in the small front 
garden of a wayside cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Byfleet, a mass of flowers of all 
sizes. In my own garden, in a most exposed 
position, trained to a wooden shed, it has — 
bloomed for months, and now, at the end of 
October, is still in flower. Another recom | 
is its value for cutting.—_ 





mendation to it 
J. CROOK. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





THE AMBPLANCHIBRS. 

Ant the Amelanchiers are spring-flower- 
nme. The fruits are small, sweet, and 
Satable, being ripe during June and July. 
At that time they are dark red or blue- 
ac, according to variety. Some of the 
xinds are very beautiful in autumn, for 
tie leaves colour brilliantly before they 
: 
| 
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different specimens, some forms which 
have been given varietal names differing 
very widely from the type and might well 
be given specific rank. A native of North 
America, it has long been grown in this 
country, and in many places trees between 
15 feet and 30 feet high are to be found. 
As a rule it has a short trunk and a dense, 
wide-spreading head of branches. The 
leaves differ a good deal in size, some- 


| times being little more than an inch long 


Flowering shoots of the Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier canadensis). 


fall. Given good loamy soil, the best of 
the Amelanchiers grow and flower well 
“with practically no attention, the only 


pruning. required being a little thinning 
when the heads become too thick. As a 
,Tule, seeds form the most satisfactory 
“means ‘of increase, although one or two 
.- kinds may be propagated by division or by 
layers. ' 

» A. CANADENSIS is the best known species. 
A good deal of variation is noticeable in 


and at other times over 2 inches in length. 
They usually colour brilliantly in autumn, 
the colour being orange-scarlet or red. In 
April the white flowers appear in racemes 
from all parts of the branches. Unfor- 
tunately the flowers often only last in the 
best condition for a few days. The edible 
fruits are blue-black when ripe, and in 
America they are sometimes used for food 
under the names of June Berries and 





Service Berries. 











A. GANADENSIS OBLONGIPOLIA, a flower- 
ing shoot of which appears on p. 718, is a 
very distinct variety and might well be 
given specific rank, for it differs from the 
type in its low, bushy habit and by the 
under-surface of the leaves being covered 
with a mass of felty hairs. In America it 
is known as the Swamp Sugar Pear, and 
is said to be very plentiful on the sandy 


plains of Saskatchewan. Here it is 
known as a rather loose-habited bush 


5 feet to 6 feet high, increasing in width 
by means of suckers from the rootstock. 
Its white flowers are borne with the 
gvreatest freedom a week or two later than 
those of the type. A very pretty effect 
may be formed by underplanting it with 
Museari conicum, the flowers of the latter 
plant opening simultaneously with those 
of the shrub. 

A. ALNIFOLIA, also an American species, 
is found on the western side of the Con- 
tinent and A. canadensis on the eastern 
side. If. forms a tall, stiff. bush .of 
fastigiate habit and is most satisfactory 


when planted towards the back of a 
shrubbery. Its white flowers are borne in 


April and its Alder-like leaves colour well 
in autumn. It is sometimes included as a 
variety of A. canadensis. 

A. ASTATICA is a bushy kind from Japan 


which usually blossoms in May. Its 
flowers are larger than -those of A. 


canadensis, but for general use it is an 


inferior plant. 


A. OLIGOCARPA iS a very rare plant in 
this country. It is found in the swamps 
and bogs of Labrador, whence it 


passes south to Lake Superior and New 
York State. It forms a bush from 38 feet 
to 5 feet high and bears white flowers 
three or four together, each flower being 
about two-thirds of an inch across. The 
fruits.are dark purple in colour. 

A. RUBESCENS is a vigorous species from 
North America and is sometimes called A. 
utahensis. It forms a large, upright bush 
with stiff branches and rather small, oval 
leaves, the larger ones being barely more 
than an ineh in length. The white flowers 
are produced fairly freely, but altogether 
it is an inferior plant to A. canadensis. 


A. VULGARIS. —This is the common 
Amelanchier of Europe. It sometimes 


erows into a large bush and at others 
assumes tree size, mature examples being 
15 feet to 20 feet high. The leaves are 
very downy when young, but most of the 
hairs fall during the summer. In autumn 
the foliage turns yellow or sometimes 
reddish. 1), 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pterocarya caucasica.—This is allied to 
the Walnuts and Hickories, although 
quite distinct from either. A native of the 
Caucasus, it is found growing in moist 
land, and gives the best results here when 
planted on the bank of a lake or stream 
where the roots can enter the water, or 
else on land that is permanently toist 
without being water-logged. Under eu!ti- 
vation it grows into a tree 25 feet to 
45 feet high, with usually a very wide- 
spreading head of branches. The male 
flowers are borne in rather short, dense 


spikes, but the female blossoms are in 
long, slender, drooping catkins, which 


lengthen after the fruit has formed until 
they are often between 12 inches avd 
18 inches long. The Nuts are produced 
closely together on the catkins, each 
Nut having two wing-like appendages. A 
fair number of well-developed trees is to 
be found in this country. The largest 
specimen I have seen is in the gardens at 
Claremont, this being upwards of 40 feet 
high, with a very wide spread. In the 
grounds at Syon House there is also a fine 
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specimen, this growing by the side of the 
lake with its roots in the water.—D. 

The Tupelo Gums.—Two species of Tupelo 
Gum—Nyssa aquatica and N. sylvatica—are 
sometimes met with in gardens in this 
country, though both are rare. Both are 
natives of the Southern States of North 
America, where they are usually found as 
moderate-sized trees on moist land. Here 
both species are grown for the effect of their 
foliage in autumn. A position exposed to full 
sun, but sheltered from cold winds, should be 
provided, and good moist, loamy soil is re- 
quired. A position on the bank of a lake or 
pond, where the roots can enter the water, is 
an ideal position for either species. A good 
guide ta positions suitable for the Nyssas 
may be found in the Liquidambar (Liquidam- 
bar styraciflua), for in their native haunts 
they grow under similar conditions.—D. 


Ivy screens instead of trees.—I have seen 
Ivy used as a screen very effectively near the 
boundary instead of Limes or Elms, and the 
result is better in every way. Trees rob the 
small garden so much, especially Elms, and 
keep the place damp. The Ivy can be trained 
on a strained wire fence to start it, and it will 
soon take care of itself, and with a little 
pruning every spring it will keep in good con- 
dition for years. It may also be used as a 
division line to separate two gardens instead 
of these black wood fences which are so un- 
sightly and cost so much to erect and keep in 
repair. I once lived with a lady who had a 
number of creeper-covered screens in the 
rooms. They were made of Bamboo canes, 
and when neatly covered had a very dressy 
appearance. Ivies of various kinds were some- 
times used for a change.—E. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


DISHASES OF PBHAS. 


In the case of Peas the possibility of an 
outbreak of disease due to hibernating 
mycelium is impossible, as Peas are 
annuals. There is also no evidence to 
show that the spores of either of the 
diseases discussed below are conveyed 
with the seed. Hence it follows that every 
infection must originate from some out- 
side source. Freedom from disease must 
therefore mainly depend on preventive 
measures, the most important of which is 
promptness in destroying, preferably by 
burning, all diseased material, which 
carries the spores, which are the only 
possible means of starting an infection 
the following season. 


POWDERY MILDEW 
(Zrysiphe polygoni, D. C.). 

During a comparatively dry, bright 
season, the leaves of Peas often show 
sickly, yellowish-green blotches, which 
gradually increase in size until the whole 
of the foliage changes to a yellow colour 
and soon wilts and dries, but the leaflets 
as a rule do not fall. If the under-surface 
of a leaf, just commencing to show yellow 
patches, is carefully examined, the dis- 
coloured patches will be seen to be covered 
with a delicate whitish mildew, which 
gradually spreads over the entire surface, 
or even over both surfaces of the leaf. 
Under favourable weather conditions a 
row of Peas presents the appearance of 
having been whitewashed—leaves, stems, 
and pods being equally covered with the 
mildew. In such cases the plants soon die 
outright, and in every instance the injury 
caused to the foliage affects the crop, the 
injury being in proportion to the amount 
of mildew present. When examined under 
a microscope the mildew is seen to consist 
of myriads of conidia, or reproductive 
bodies, which are produced in chains, but 
soon become free from each other and 
form a dense white mass on the surface 
of the leaf, suggesting the idea that it had 
been sprinkled with flour. These conidia 
or summer-spores, which are capable of 
germination at the moment of maturity, 
are scattered by wind, rain, insects, ete., 
and spread the disease.¢ Later in the sea- 
son when the infected plants are dying, a 
second form of fruit, known as winter- 
fruit, is produced from the same mycelium 
that gave origin to the summer-fruit. The 











winter-fruit first appears in the form of 
minute yellow balls which eventually be- 
come dark brown or blackish, and are 
myriads on the dead 
These spherical winter-fruits en- 
They 
following 
spring, when they decay and the spores 
These spores infect young 
Pea plants and give origin to mycelium 
which first produces the crop of summer- 
In addition to cultivated Peas, 
Erysiphe polygoni attacks various kinds 
of vetches, both cultivated and wild, and 
also several of our commonest weeds be- 
longing to widely separated’ families of 


often 

leaves. 
close spores or reproductive bodies. 
remain unchanged until the 


present in 


are liberated. 


spores. 


plants. 


Preventive Measures.—Spraying is prac- 
tically ineffective unless commenced suffi-_ 
ciently early—it should be commenced 
before the disease appears, more especi- 
Liver 
of sulphur, used at a strength of 1 oz. in 
is preferable to 
There 


ally if the weather is dry and hot. 


4 gallons of water, 
Bordeaux mixture for this disease. 
is no suspicion of the disease being carried 
in the seed, and hence the infection each 
year must be derived from some outside 
source, due to neglect in not burning 
diseased Pea straw, or in permitting the 


growth of weeds capable of harbouring the 


parasite. The above remarks only apply 
to garden Peas, as spraying is impracti- 
cable in the case of field Peas. 


Pra MILDEW 
(Peronospora vicie, De Bary). 


This mildew is liable to be confounded, 
by the casual observer, with the powdery 
mildew described above, but the two are 
quite distinct, belonging to totally different 
groups of fungi. Further, the best 
methods of treatment are very different 
in the two cases. The leaves first become 
covered with a delicate white mould, 
which soon changes to a pale pinkish-grey 
colour, and may pass unnoticed until its 
presence is indicated by the wilting and 
yellowing of the leaves. The powdery ap- 
pearance of the mould, so characteristic 
of powdery mildew, is entirely absent, 
and, inspected with a good pocket-lens, 


the mildew is seen to consist of myriads 


of upright stems, which bear numerous 
branches at the tip, the tip of each 
branchlet bearing a single conidium or 
summer-spore. It is these summer-spores, 
dispersed by various ugents, that spread 
the disease during the growing season. 
The winter-spores are produced on the 
mycelium in the tissues of the dead leaves, 
and cannot be seen from the surface. 
These winter-spores, as usual, remain in 
a resting or unchanged condition until the 
following spring, when they germinate and 
infect Peas and allied plants. In addition 
to cultivated Peas, the parasite under con- 
sideration attacks both wild and culti- 
vated vetches, and many other wild plants 
belonging to the Pea family. 

Preventive and Remedial Measures.—The 
only possible means of a first infection in 
the spring is from the presence of winter- 
spores, and hence the necessity for de- 
stroying all diseased material—burning is 
the only certain method of accomplishing 
this object, as the winter-spores pass 
through the intestinal canal of an animal 
without injury. Spring infection is often 
due to fragments of diseased leaves falling 
to the ground, where they decay and 
liberate the winter-spores, which remain 
on the ground until the following spring. 
Rotation of crops would in this instance 
be desirable. . 

When the disease is present, spraying 
with half-strength Bordeaux mixture 
Should be resorted to. Liver of sulphur is 
much less satisfactory in its action on the 
mildews proper. 
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PEA Rust (Uromyces fabe, De Bary). 

During certain years, more especially 
when the weather is hot and dry, Peas are 
liable to be attacked by rust, and if condi- 
tions are favourable for the rapid spread 
of the fungus much damage to the crop 
follows. There are three forms of fruit in 
the life-cycle of the fungus, and all are 
produced in succession on the same plant, 
First appears the aecidium or ‘ eluster- 
cup’’ stage, followed by the uredo- or! 
summer-spore condition, which forms 
humerous small, brown, powdery patches | 
on the leaves, stipules, and stem. This | 
condition reproduces itself throughout the 
growing period of the host-plant, and is | 
responsible for the spread of the disease. 
When the plant is fading the uredo condi- 
tion ceases to appear, and is followed, on 
the same parts of the plant, by the teleuto- | 
spore or winter-spore stage, which ap- 
pears in the form of small, nearly circular 
blackish patches on the Jeaves and 
stipules, but the patches are often more 
or less elongated and streak-like on the 
stem. The spores of the last-named forni 
of fungus fruit are the only ones capable 
of infecting plants in the following season. 
hence every care should be exercised in 
securing their destruction. In addition to 
Peas, U. fabw, as its name denotes, also 
attacks Broad Beans, on which its occur- 
rence is much more general and destruc. 
tive than in the case of Peas. It also at- 
tacks various vetches and other plants be- 
longing to the Pea family. 

Preventive Measures.—Spraying is practi- 
cally of no avail against rusts. The most, 
certaia Means against a recurrence of the : 
disease is to burn infected Pea straw; if 
this is not done the winter-spores will be — 
in some way returned to the land in a 
condition capable of infecting future crops. 


Biack Root-ror 
(Thielavia basicola, Zopt.). 

One stage in the life-cycle of this fungus 
was found by Berkeley more than half a 
century ago, parasitic on the roots of 
seedling Peas, and was at that time con- 
sidered very destructive. Since that 
period up to about fifteen years ago the 
fungus remained practically unobserved, 
whereas at the present day it ranks 
amongst the most destructive of parasites, 
attacking more especially seedling plants. 
In this country Peas and Asters suffer 
most, but it has been recorded as attack- 
ing cultivated Orchids, and many different 
kinds of annuals. “ Weeds of various kinds 
are also attacked—in fact, the parasite ap- 
[ears to exercise no discrimination, the 
only requirement being a seedling. Much 
of the puzzling disease of Sweet Peas 
known as ‘streak’? is also caused by 
Thielavia.* On the Continent, and more 
especially in the United States, seedling 
Tobacco suffers severely from this para- 
site. The fungus has a somewhat compli- 
cated life-history. The earliest conidial 
or, Summer-stage presents the appearance 
of a delicate snow-white mildew, surround- 
ing the stems of seedlings at the ground- 
level. The mycelium producing this form 
gradually encroaches on the tissues of the 
root and lower part of the stem, changes 
to a dark colour, and produces chains of 
very dark-coloured chlamydospores or 
resting-spores, which only germinate after 
a period of rest. Finally, when the at- 
tacked plant is killed by the parasite, a 
third form of fruit, containing winter- 
spores, develops on the dead root and 
stem. Both this form of fruit and the 


“ According to Manns and Taubenhaus (Gardener's 


Chronicle, April 5, 1913), the disease known as streak on 
Sweet Peas is caused by an attack of the Bacillus lathyri 
(Manns et Taub.). The disease also attacks Clover, and it is 
suggested that control measures will be along lines to 
prevent infected soil being splashed on to the stems by rain, 
or carried hy other means, unless a successful spray can be 
found. On small areas a mulching of straw several inches 
thick along either side of the row nay prevent distribution. 
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'nlamydospores remain in the soil and in- | 
ect seedlings the following season, and 


= 
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Hs practically any kind of seedling serves 
Js a host-plant, the yearly production of 
\ipores continues, and when land once be- 
Nomes infected the eradication of the 
Narasite becomes a difficult task. Seedling 
eas attacked by the fungus are generally 
} pout 6 inches high when they show by a 
Pellowing and shrivelling of the leaves 
hat something is wrong; finally they 
\roop and fall to the ground as in ‘** damp- 
ing off.’ If the injury is caused by 
ifhielavia, the root and lower portion of 
| he stem will present a blackened appear- 
' + . 

|inee, due to the presence of the chlamydo- 
| pore stage of the fungus. 











Flowering shoots of Amelanchier 


photograph tn a Surrey garden. 


Preventive Measures. In the great 
, Majority of cases this disease is due to 
| infected land. This infection may be 
brought about by various means. When 
| a diseased crop is grown the roots of dead 
| seedlings remain in the soil, and are cap- 
able of attacking the seedlings of almost 
| any kind of plant, whether cultivated or 
/wild. Further, in the absence of living 
plants the fungus can pass through the 
| its development as a 


) entire course of 

saprophyte, obtaining its food from 
humus. The infection of a new era has 
frequently been traced to manure, on 

*which the fungus reproduces itself at a 
rapid rate. 

| tion of seed-beds by means of steam is 

| fayoured, but this method is not practised 





In the United States sterilisa- | 
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to any extent in-this country. Formalin 
(—40 per cent. formaldehyde) is a most 
effective fungicide for sterilising soil. The 
seed-beds should be thoroughly soaked 
with a solution of formalin in water in 
the proportion of 1 pint of formalin to 
12 gallons of water. One gallon of the 
mixture should be used for each square 
foot of soil. After the watering is com- 
pleted the soil should be covered for two 
or three days with coarse sacking to keep 
in the fumes. The watering should be 
done after the seed-beds have been pre- 
pared for sowing, and a week or ten days 
should intervene between the watering and 
the sowing of seed, to allow for the com- 


From a 


canadensis oblongtfolia 


( See page raahy 


plete escape of the formalin fumes and 


for the drying of the soil. 


Pea Spot (Ascochyta pisi, Lib.). 
This fungus attacks the leaves and pods 
lof Peas. On the pods there first appear 
pale yellowish spots, which gradually in- 
crease in size and often encroach on each 
other. After a time the spots become dry, 
present a shrunken appearance, and are 
surrounded by a dark border, and the 
central sunken portion becomes studded 
with the minute black perithecia of the 
summer-spore stage of the fungus. When 


various wild vetches are also attacked. 
It has recently been stated that a fungus 
called Mycosphaerella pinodes, Stone, is 
the winter-fruit condition of the 
Ascochyta. 

Treatment.— Spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture will hold the parasite in check, if 
carried out when the earliest symptoms of 
the presence of the disease are observed.— 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


At the meeting of the National Chrysan- 
themum Society’s Floral Committee, held 
at Bssex Hall, Strand, on October 19th, 
the following novelties, received certifi- 
cates —— 

Pirripa.—This handsome single flower, 


some 5 inches or more in diameter, has 
fairly broad florets of good substance, 
evenly arranged around a_ dise of 


moderate proportions. Although described 
last year as deep apricot, golden-bronze is 
a better description of the colour. VT irst- 
class certificate to Messrs. Cragg, Harri- 
son, and Cragg, Heston, Middlesex. 
JAMES StrREDWIcK.—A splendid example 
of the large-flowered exhibition Japanese 
Chrysanthemum. The florets are fairly 
broad and reflex in even fashion; colour, 
a pleasing tone of old rose with pale fawn 
reverse. First-G¢lass certificate to Mr. 
James Stredwick, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
DorotHy.—This is a good market bloom 
of Japanese form, but could not. be cer- 
tificated as a ‘‘market’’ variety, as the 
grower failed to exhibit a plant as 
prescribed by the rules. The Committee, 
however, voted a first-class certificate to 
this variety as a medium-sized Japanese 


flower. The florets are of medium 
breadth and reflex in pleasing form; 
eolour, golden - yellow. rom Mr. 


Norman Davis, Framfield, Sussex. 

LorD Rosperts.—This  large-flowered 
exhibition Japanese was. staged as 
““No. 1,’’ but we understood subsequently 
that it was to bear the name above-men- 
tioned. The colour is given as chestnut- 
searlet with gold reverse. The florets are 


fairly broad and reflex in even form. 
Award for colour and also commended. 
Krom Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 


Merstham, Surrey. 


UNDAUNTED.—lT"or some reason or other 


this variety did not gain a certificate, 
although it certainly deserved one. The 


eé 


wish to ‘‘ see this 
It is a large exhibition 


Committee expressed a 
variety again.” 


Japanese, having very broad florets of 
splendid substance; colour, deep rosy- 


mauve with silvery reverse. This was 
shown by Messrs. W. Wells and Co. 

Mr. Kerren Luxrorp.—Although not one 
of the largest flowers, this is a refined 
exhibition Japanese of reflexed form. 
The florets, of medium breadth, are long 


and drooping; colour, creamy-white. 
Commended From Messrs. Wells and 
Co, 


MARJORIE Hunt. — This incurved 
variety is a rich golden-yellow sport from 
J. W. Streeter, a sport from H. W. Thorp, 
the chaste white incurved so largely 
grown for market. The Committee wish 
to see this variety again. WG. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Housing Chrysanthemums.—During the 
week all the Chrysanthemums have been 
got under cover, for, although there has 
been no frost of sufficient severity to do 





the pods are attacked while young, they 
often become more or less contorted, and 
is not formed. Infected leaves soon 
and die. Searlet Runners and 


| seed 
| shrivel 


any damage, the increasing cold experi- 
enced at night made it needful to get the 
plants housed without delay. Previous to 
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the housing of the Chrysanthemums the 
whole of the structures were thoroughly 
cleaned, and as the plants were brought in 
any withered foliage was removed, need- 
ful ties were afforded, and the pots were 
well scrubbed. No matter how carefully 
the bottoms of the pots are inspected it is 
almost certain that some snails will be 
brought in, and, therefore, a vigilant look- 
out must be kept for some time in order 
that these may be destroyed before any 
damage to blooms or foliage takes place. 
While the houses are kept as cool as possi- 
ble a little heat is run through the pipes 
at night, chiefly for the purpose of ex- 
pelling damp, and meantime a free cireula- 
tion of air is maintained by a good chink 
of air at the apex of the houses, 

Yellow exhibition Chrysanthemums.— 
Probably the four finest yellow varieties 
for exhibition to-day are :—Bob Pulling, 
Mrs. H. J. Jones, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, and 
Miss A. E. Roope. They vary in shape as 
well as richness of colouring, the last- 
named being the deepest in shade. Mrs. 
H. J. Jones has flowers with a distinct 
green. tint to the yellow, which makes it 
very striking under artificial light. They 
cannot be termed of easy culture; in fact, 
the best attention is needed to bring them 
to perfection. It is likely the parentage 
is derived from a variety named Hon. Mrs. 
Lopes—anyway, the growth of all is some- 
What similar. That being so, they require 
in early start so that crown-buds form 
late in July, otherwise one cannot get the 
necessary depth into the blossoms. In the 
matter of flower-buds, Miss Roope has a 
habit of showing them when not wanted ; 
that is, at every few inches of growth 
during the season. Not all the plants of 
it, however, give this trouble, and it is 
from these we usually find the better speci- 
mens at show time. Bob Pulling arid Mrs. 
R. ©. Pulling have slightly ineurving 
flowers; the other two that long, drooping 
shape so much admired in the Japanese 
kinds.—S 

Chrysanthemum Mons. Gustave Gruner- 
wald.—This is yet worth a place. Flowering 
in August and September, it rarely. exceeds 
18 inches in height, the habit fairly good, and 
flowering very freely. The blooms are, indi- 
vidually, large, in colour Silvery-pink with a 
shading of rose. Like some other Chrysanthe- 
mums, Mons. G. Grunerwald appears to be in- 
clined to run out if grown too long by pro- 
pagation from home plants, but if occasionally 
fresh stock is secured good healthy plants are 
easily raised. The same tendency has been 
noticed in Goacher’s Crimson, Mme. M. Masse, 


and to a less extent in that fine yellow variety, 
Carrie.—KIRkK. 

Chrysanthemum Perle Chatillonaise.—This 
is a good variety for outside culture with 
some slight protection when in bloom, because 
its time of flowering is well on in September. 
It bears abundantly creamy-yellow, sometimes 
suffused pink blossoms, and the habit of the 
plant is good, bushy, and branching. This 
kind makes a first-rate pot plant, and will of 
course in such case be found useful in pre- 
venting a break between very early ones and 
the later or November varieties. Not less 
useful is J. Bannister, like the type from 
which it came as a “sport,” only the flowers 
have a great deal more of the pink or red 
suffusion. 

Chrysanthemum White Queen.—I do not 
know a finer sort than this for giving big 
blooms early in October. The white is re- 
markably pure, and the flowers when well 
srown are each about 7 inches across, and full, 
solid, and yet gracefully formed. It is one of 
the sturdiest of growers, and easy withal— 
just the variety for amateur cultivators. 
Half-a-dozen such blossoms as named may be 
obtained on one plant. A yellow named Hon. 
Mrs. J. Ward originated as a sport from the 
type, and is similar save in colour. These two 
resent high feeding, but like ample space for 
the roots.—Ss. 

Chrysanthemums Patricia and Provence.— 
It would be difficult to name two early out- 
door sorts with flowers of a pink shade to 
surpass these. They are first-rate both in 
bloom and habit of growth, and _ in the 
ordinary way will be at their, best before 
damaged by frost.—S. 

Chrysanthemum H. W. Thorp.—This white, 
closely-incurved flower appeals to me as few 
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PHAR MME. TREYVE. 
I HAVE read with much interest the com- 
munication from ‘‘ W.’ in the issue of 
October 17th, (p. 690). Mme. Treyve is not 
known to me, and I am adding it this year 
to my collection on ‘* W.’s’’ recommenda- 
tion. After many years’ experience in 
growing Pears I quite agree with ‘‘ W.’s”’ 
condemnatory list, with the exception of 
Durondeau, which does well with’ me and 
is first class in flavour and quality. Pit- 
maston Duchess is a third-rate Pear and 
should never be planted by amateurs nor 
recommended by nurserymen. As * YW.” 
remarks, the rubbish-heap is the place for 
it. Pears vary so much on different soils 
and localities it is difficult, with a few ex- 
ceptions, to lay down hard and fast lines, 
and Durondeau is a case in point. Some 
Pears, however, such as Doyenné du 
Comice and Beurré Hardy, stand out pre- 
eminent universally. It would be interest- 
ing to have a list of the best twelve Pears 
from each county, and. such a list would 
guide amateurs in their choice more 
accurately than the general and often 
erroneous descriptions in catalogues. 
After many years’ test the following is : 
list of the best varieties grown in my 
garden up to date, selected for quality and 
flavour, and with due regard to a pro- 
longed season. I place them in order of 
ripening and not merit. All these 
varieties grow- and crop well here as 
pyramids :— 





Durondeau 

Marie Louise 
Beurré Hardy 
Doyenné du Comice 
Winter Nelis 


Jargonelle 
William’s Bon 
Chrétien 
Beurré d’Amanlis 
Louise Bonne 
Comte de Lamy Josephine de Malines 
Thompson’s Zéphirin Gregoire 
Doyenné du Comice, Beurré Hardy, and 











do during late October and early in the next 
month. In any group of varieties it asserts 
itself, and for market or home display it is 
in every way excellent.---S. 


Thompson's are the best three of this list. 
Comte de Lamy is also excellent, very 
Sweet, and delicious in flavour. I see in 
a further note on early Pears by “J. W.” 
a very old variety is mentioned—Green 
Chesil, which has almost disappeared 
from catalogues. I have met with this 
in Staffordshire—a small round Pear, 
about a mouthful, full of juice and very 
sweet—but I have never grown it. Con- 
ference is grown a good deal now for the 
market, but is not quite to my taste. It 
is a buttery, juicy Pear and good cropper, 
but lacks flayour on my soil. 1D 5 
Springteld, Northampton. 





SOUPS FROM THE GARDEN. 

In the cold days now coming, soup is a 
welcome addition to food, and in these 
autumn days many gardens are full of 
good fresh vegetables. (The best, most 
delicate. and wholesome soups are made 
entirely from the produce of the garden, 
no flesh or meat essence of any kind is 
needed, and is, in fact, quite injurious. 
The spices of the ordinary cook must also 
be kept out as useless and harmful, and 
the only flavouring must come from the 
old bunch of herbs which can be grown in 
every cottage garden. Above all, one 
should avoid all meat juices of the Liebig 
order or from any other source. Good 
choice of fresh vegetables is essential, and 
pure rain or spring water should be used. 

The above is not the opinion of a mere 
faddist, as our readers will discover if 
they study the writings of Bunge and 
other great physiologists who move in 
these matters in advance of our doctors. 
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are valueless. No flesh or kagmag of any. 
sort should be used in soup. The essentiat 
thing is good, fresh vegetables and garden 
herbs. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plum Wyedale.—This is a most usefy} 
Plum, continuing in season throughout 
October. Birds do not seem to molest it, 
unless it is the starling, which will prey. 
on garden and orchard fruits when other 
food becomes scarce. This year Hider 
bushes have borne heavy crops of berries, 
and these have been raided freely hy 
starlings and other birds, and, while thus 
engaged, other fruit escapes their atten- 
tion. The fruit is of medium size, coloms 
early, and remains firm for a long time, 
and the tree, not being given to srossness, 
bears a fairly heavy crop each year. J 
find a low standard the most convenient 
form of tree, although it will fruit freely 
even in quite young specimens trained in 
bush or pyramid form. Many would 
willingly add this to their collection were 
its merits better known. As a cooking 
Plum it would be impossible to appraise 
its value too highly where a long succession 
is valued:—W. STRUGNELL. 

[We have gathered nice fruit of this 
Plum from a tree that used to grow in the 
Horticultural Society’s gardens at GChis- 
wick as late as the third week in Novem- 
ber. The fruit, when gathered, will kee) 
sound for a Jong time if stored in a eool 
room, and, being firm and acid, it is very 
valuable for cooking. For jam making it 
is also excellent, the colour rich, and thé 
flavour all that one ean wish. It is oyal in 
shape, of medium size, and deep purple in 
colour, closely resembling a late Damson. 
The growth is compact and not by any 
means gross. ] 

Bramble Wilson Junior.—While I am not. 
prepared to admit that this American 
Bramble is greatly superior, in a general 
way, to some of the fruit which may be 
found in our fields and hedgerows, yet 
during the present year Wilson Junior has 
given a good account of itself. Planted in” 
an orehard, partly shaded, and in deep 
mellow soil, the crop has been noteworthy — 
and the berries individually of a large andy 
useful size. At the same time the fruit of 
the native Bramble has been exceptionally — 
good, and I still cling to the idea that” 
selected canes of the latter, given the same 
treatment, would give equally good results.” 
It is not always convenient to experiment, ‘ 
much as one would like to do so, but where” 
the native fruit is plentiful it seems to be” 
of doubtful advantage to introduce the ~ 
American — yarieties. The  cut-Jeaved 
variety is not, in my experience, worth 
growing.—K. B. T. a 
Peach Princess of Wales.-—‘“‘ A. W.,” in ~ 
a recent issue, complains of this as poor” 
and hardly worth sending te table, and fit 
only for compdtes, bottling, ete. Why 
grow a Peach like that, which, perhaps, 
only one year in five is worth eating? IT” 
fm sorry that Mr. Rivers, who has raised 7 
So many good things, should send out such 
a poor fruit.—Ww. 

Belgians and their food.—Belgian peasants 
are different in their domestic life from the 
Same class in this country. Their needs are 
few; their economy would surprise the wife of 
a Kendal labourer. Their meals are frugal 
but wholesome. The dish which finds favour 
with them is a stew made with Lentils. 
They have a knowledge of the value of vege- 
tables, and are good cooks. The Carrot was — 
introduced into this country by the Flemish, ~ 
and the Flemish recipe for its treatment is 
still probably the best. A Belgian woman is 
never so happy as when she has a pan of vege- _ 
tables on her lap, and is engaged in dealing 


with Carrots, Beet and Cabbage for the mid- — 
day meal.—Kendal Gazette. 


Apple Norfolk Beaufin.—_ Many years ago I 














































































The use of meat extracts is decreasing 
among those who pay any attention to the 
actual value of what they eat and drink, 
us it is now well known that as foods they 


heard of the Apple Norfolk Beaufin being 
used baked and pressed. Will you kindly 
state in your garden food hints how it is 
done?—DAVID WILLIAMS, Failand House, Far 
land, near Bristol. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LIUM AURATUM PLATYPHYLLUM 
in & IN POTS. 

1s is a variety of the well-known IL. 
Mratum, the Golden-rayed Lily of Japan, 
its is undoubtedly one of the finest in 
tivation and a giant among its fellows. 


ite different from TL. auratum (which is 
ot often seen in really good condition and 
ually denuded of its lower leaves), this 
viety is of a strong, robust habit of 
fowth and attains to a height of from 

feet to 12 feet, with strong stems often 
‘rrying three dozen immense and beauti- 
‘1 blooms which perfume the air. The 
‘oup here figured was. planted in March, 
“ree good, sound bulbs in a tub, the com- 
| 


lL. 





| 


| dressing was put on. 
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post being two parts turfy loam with a 
little well-decayed manure, leaf soil, peat, 
und sand. As this Lily is stem-rooting 
the bulbs were inserted at sufficient depth 
to allow of ample top-dressing, thus leav- 
ing them 9 inches deep when the final top- 
The surface was 
then planted with Shamrock Pea (Paro- 
chetus communis), which in a short time 





wn a tub. 


Lilium auratum platyphyllum 


quite draped the tub, thus relieving it 
of the hard, bare look which is so often 
noticeable. The flowers began to open at 
the latter end of July and were quite a 
feature all through the month of August. 
They are of a rather leathery texture, 
white covered with yellow spots on the 
outer sides. of the petals, with a broad 
band of golden-yellow running down the 
centre, the stamens being brown. This 
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variety is most satisfactory when grown 
amongst dwarf shrubs such as Rhododen- 
drons, ete., which keep the roots cool and 
at the same time allow plenty of sunshine 
to play on the growths. 

Where outside planting is done the soil 
should be a strong loam, with the addition 


of plenty of decayed leaf-mould or peat, 
and well drained. Where the soil is wet 


and heavy, growing in tubs or large pots 
is the most satisfactory. 

There are other varieties of L. auratum, 
such as I. auratum rubro-vittatum, a 
lovely flower with crimson bands and spots 
on a white ground; L. auratum pictum, 
similar, but with much less crimson except 
at the edges of the petals; L. auratum 
Wittei, a lovely flower of clear white, very 
pale yellow bands, and quite devoid of any 
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spots; and L. auratum virginalé album, 
somewhat similar to the last, excepting 
that the petals are covered with numerous 


BH. MARKHAM. 


TORCH MLILIES. 


white spots. 


DIVIDING 





I woutD be much obliged if you_will kindly 
tell me how and when to divide Torch Lilies. 
1 have some which flower in September, and 
not 


one very fine deep crimson which does 


bloom till November.—Harrow. 


[| You could with safety divide the clumps 
examples 
would not flower so well in the same year, 
but as the plants quickly recover, and in 
your distriet appear to flourish, fhey would 
In dividing large 
examples you will find the following quite 
Tlaving dug 
up the clump, lay it on its side, and, taking 
two of the ordinary digging forks, insert 
the prongs to a depth regarded as central 
Now take another fork, 
and, placing it back to back with the other 


in March next. The divided 


soon be-re-established, 


a good way and safe withal. 


of the clump. 
fork, insert it also into the clump to a 
similar depth. 
in each hand and gently wrench 
asunder in opposite directions. In 


parts with hardly the loss of a root. 


on its side. 


of four or six main crowns. 


the division may be replanted. 


planted without free division. 


the loss is reduced to a minimum. On 


the other hand, when a cutting instrument 


is employed for dividing the plants, a con- 
siderable sacrifice of the 
usual result.] 


root-fibres is 





DAHLIA NOTHS. 
THE flowering season has not been alto- 
gether favourable. In most districts there 
has been a continued drought, and this has 
necessitated a great amount of watering. 
In nurseries, more perhaps than in private 
gardens, labour is short, and Dahlias have 
been somewhat neglected. In my collec- 
tion the number of varieties is not large, 
but it includes the recent ones in the lead- 
ing types, and a few notes on the same 
When in full flower may not be out of 
place, Although stiff-stemmed sorts are 
preferred, one has some regard for a really 
fine blossom if the stem be bad. In 
Dorothy Hawes, for example, the flowers 
hang perpendicularly, and this may aid 
an incurving formation in them: anyhow, 
the shape is perfect, each floret curving to- 
wards the centre, and from a show point 
of view is a grand type. The colour is 
deep rosy-crimson. Miss Stredwick 
(salmon-pink) is another variety in which 
the blooms have most pronounced pendent 
stems, but the 


flowers are fine. John 
Riding (crimson-scarlet) and Prima 
Donna (white) have slightly drooping 
blossoms, whilst Mary Purrier (crimson), 
Frederick Wenham (fawn), _BF ow. 
Fellowes (orange), and Mrs. Douglas 
Fleming (white) bear large blooms on 


stems that hold the same well up. Homer 
is a new sort with dark maroon flowers, 
and, with the others na med, may be taken 
as being the better. Cactus varieties for 
exhibition. 

As growing Mary Purrier is about the 
most noble-looking of all our. Dahlias. T 
have had flowers quite 9 inches across and 
6 inches deep on stalks as thick as a lead 
pencil and thrown well out from the 
leaves of the plant. A fine stiff-stemmed 
kind is Amos Perry (red). The shape may 


Take a handle of each fork 
them 

this 
way the clump will be divided into two 
The 
forks should be inserted about the middle 
of the clump or root-stock as the plant lies 
Having the clump now in two 
parts, the operation of dividing may be re- 
peated two or three times until the divided 
portions are reduced to goodly-sized pieces 
In this way 
Large 
tufts of these plants should never be trans- 
The chief 
gain from dividing these big tufts with 
forks is that the clumps are rent asunder 
even with the grain of the root-stoeck, and 

























not been double. 
mine suffusion, 
light. 


very choice in 


white. 


being old. Phebus is 
yellow Cactus we have 
standpoint. Sweetbriar 


from the 


tall. The flowers are double 


they last a long time. 


very 


a deeper hue, is Delice. 


with the Cactus sorts. 
popular—in America especially. 


favour. 


as a garden plant. 


across. 


Dahlias for wreath-making and such uses. 
Market men should, therefore, make a 
special note of it. 


ated as a garden variety. 
scarlet-crimson flowers that are held well 
up out of the leaves. 
shall grow on account of 
character. This variety may really be the 
means of forming a new race of useful 
Dahlias. It has single—at least, to all 
intents. so—blossoms about 3 inches in dia- 
meter. These are graceful rather than 
rounded in form, and they are produced 
on the plant with unusual freedom. The 
flower-stem is wiry and upright. From 
among about 60 new kinds before the lead- 
ing floral committees recently it was the 
most striking, because so distinct. ° 
eS: 





MOVING 
WHAT is the 
Lilies ?—C. M 

[Just now, beside the wall of No. 1 
greenhouse at Kew, on the right of the 
main entrance on the Green, there is a 
glorious display of these flowers. In this 
particular spot there are not less than 200 
spikes, and as these average six to ten 
flowers apiece some idea of the display 


BELLADONNA LILIES. 
pee time to remove Belladonna 


may be formed. This batch represents 
the typical kind, the ruddy, glaucous 


stems of which are rather less than 2 feet 
high. Behind the Victoria Lily house may 
be seen a further group of the flowers— 
this of the much improved, more richly- 
coloured variety Parkeri, whose flower- 
shafts of 2} feet or more high, with a 
larger number of flowers, are very effec- 
tive. Apart from these such good varieties 
as blanda, purpurea major, and speciosa 
purpurea are in cultivation, their chief 
differences being those of stature, colour, 
size, and number of flowers. For some 
years I grew a considerable number of the 
variety blanda, which, at its best, was 
upwards of 8 feet in height, the ruddy 
stems and fine umbels of flowers making 
an imposing array. To some the want of 
leafage may be a fault, and doubtless the 


beauty of the plants would be enhanced by 


not be quite up-to-date in a Cactus variety, 
but in the garden it is most effective. 
Kdith Carter, so distinct in colouring, is 
fine, although some of the flowers have 
This is yellow with car- 
artificial 
Arthur Pickard (salmon-pink) is 
excellent as a garden plant; so is White 
Hnsign, which has the best stem of any 
Star, a bronzy-yellow, is still one 
of the finest of the garden types—many 
may have done away with it because of its 
about the finest 
stem 
(mauve-pink) is 
admired, although the plant is somewhat 
and 


A dwarfer-growing pink, with shade of 
This is fine for 
cutting, but the shape is heavy compared 
It is exceedingly 
I think 
highly of Aphrodite, a new variety of the 
present season, which will become in great 
It is a giant white single flower 
and has a stalk of stiff, upright growth. 
It was about the most effective Dahlia in 
a recent exhibition, and is equally good 
Maid of All Work, 
tried for the first time this year, is, as 
its name implies, one of the useful order. 
The white flowers are borne on wiry, up- 
right stems and are each about 3 inches 
It is dwarf in growth and free- 
flowering—quite one of the best things 
that have yet appeared in the way of 


I do not grow the old 
variety, Souvenir de Gustay Doujon, but 
lately saw it growing and much appreci- 
It has big 


White Star is one I 
its distinct 
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a foil of leaves when the plants reach thei 
fullest floral beauty. So much beauty 
however, might be urged in their fayoy 
that the want of leaves may be passed h 
The great point in favour of the varietie 
of the Belladonna Lily is the time of thej 
coming, the richness and warmth of thej 
colouring, the length of the display, an 
that further stage of mature colour beaut: 
which continues long after the last of th, 
flowers are faded and gone, The whole 9 
this, from first to last, is not a questio; 
of days, but of weeks,-and the point is ¢, 
what may we turn for the equal of sne 
flower-wealth in the garden at the sam 
time? As a matter of faet, it does no 
exist. 

CuLtTurr.—If another point need hy 
urged in favour of their more extender 
cultivation it is their simple—albeit iz 
some districts a little exacting—cultura 
requirements. Native of the Cape, these 
plants love warmth—that of position an¢ 
soil-warmth, the influence of good drainage 
also. At Kew they are beside a green 
house wall receiving the reflected heat oj 
the position, and possibly, also, benefiting 
from the artificial heating of the strue. 
ture. In favoured positions near the coast 
however, the plants are equally at home 
in the open border, and thus grown ir 
bold groups are capable of fine effect. Fo; 
the rest they should be given a deep bee 
(2 feet at least) of rich; sandy loam, with 
plenty of old lime rubble added. Perfect 
drainage is essential. It is important, too, 
that the’ bulbs be buried a few inches 
below the surface, say from 4 inches te 
6 inches. Planting is rarely thought of 
till the dry bulbs, often with flower-scaye 
intact, are seen in the shops, though it 
were better done weeks in advance, 
Happily, however, the plants are not very 
fastidious, though they are by no means 
benefited by being long out of the soil. 
Planting, generally speaking, is best done 
during the early dormant period, and, 
taken all round, there is no better time 
than August for the work. The penalty to 
be paid by long-deferred planting of the 
dry bulbs is the time such bulbs take to 
recover. Once well planted they may re 
main for years undisturbed, annually in- 
creasing in vigour and flower beauty.] 
















HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 


NIEREMBERGIA RIVULARIS. — The refer 
ence to this in_a recent number of 
TARDENING JLLUSTRATED as a moisture- 


loving plant came to me as a surprise, 
although, I suppose, that it is correct. Of 
course, all hardy flowers love moisture. 
Some cannot do without a liberal share it 
the growing time, some are able to retain 
vitality and even health when the earth 
becomes parched for weeks together, 
whilst a certain section is of an accommo- 
dating nature, and although, naturally, 
showing their best form under ideal condi- 
tions, will, nevertheless, yield a satisfac- 
tory display when exposed to heat and 
drought. In the latter category I should, 
judging by experience, place this Niereni- 
bergia. With me it has occupied a yery 
dry position in poor soil for some years 
past, and has bloomed freely every season. 
It is, therefore, evident that it cannot be 
classed with those hardy plants that will 
not make a display unless liberally sup- 
plied with moisture. With me the plants 
are only 4 inches above the ground-level, 
and in light soils it ean, I feel sure, be 
treated as an ordinary border plant, 
thriving in company with such things 4$ 
Campanula pusilla, Dianthus deltoides, 
Cheiranthus alpinus, ete., which, except, 
perhaps, in northern localities, certainly 
yield the full measure of their beauty 
under ordinary cultural conditions. 
LIPPIA REPENS, — On August 5th this 
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lle into bloom, and will continue in 
Ser until stopped by frost. It has the 
lit of the Moneywort. Although so 
irf, it is very rampant, dense of growth, 
will smother almost any dwarf thing 
)jeiated with it. 

‘sri.pe Davipt.—I wonder why it is 
‘t this does not expand its blooms in 
he places. Ina garden in this loeality 
is quite a failure. The situation I 
‘auld have thought an ideal one, moist 
Ma a little shade, and good, strong 
‘yvth ismade. With me it flowers freely 
‘ugh, the height of the flower-stems be- 
‘in proportion to the amount of mois- 
4 the roots ean command. In light 
and fully exposed to the sun this 
impressive; the 


{ 


| 
| . 
ilbe is by no means 


‘vers are poor in colour, and in a time 
/protracted drought it loses its native 
ility of stature. 

‘({TCHELLA REPENS.—The Deer berry is 
ood companion to and thrives under 


} 








2 same conditions as Gaultheria pro- 
mbens. Partial shade, a certain amount 
‘moisture, and a very free soil that does 
£ become close and sour in the winter 
ison are absolutely necessary for the 
I-being of this hardy plant. Those 
io are fortunate possessors of a bit of 
odland or natural shade in some shape 
form may easily command the condi- 
ns that ensure success. /It is useless to 
7 and grow things of this nature in the 
en border in ordinary soil and in full 
posure. It is a case of linger and die. 
' placed on rockwork, water must be 
erally given, and even then the perfect 
rdure and happy appearance which dis- 
‘guish them when in a normal condition 
wanting. It is not only soil and mois- 
ve, but atmospheric conditions that are 
eded, and only those who have an open, 
‘Aaburnt garden to deal with know how 
‘appointing such things generally are. 

: J. CORNHILE. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Planting cuttings on old Cucumber beds.— 
Where frames have been. occupied with 
Cucumbers during the summer there is some- 
times a disposition to allow the material to 
remain, simply adding a little surface com- 
post into which cuttings of Calceolarias and 
Pentstemons, etc., may be put. This may 
answer for a time, but only for a time, as these 
hardy things need but the plainest of rooting 


ground. In the case of Calceolarias it is parti- 
cularly desirable that attention should be 


given to incorporating with the soil in the 
frame, road scrapings or sand, first removing 
the manure, which only predisposes to a 
yellowing of foliage after the cuttings have 
been planted for a time.—W. F. D. 


Dahlia Homer is a 
very dark maroon flowers, and from the ex- 
hibition standpoint it is the finest yet noted. 
The blooms are exceptionally large, and the 
form is capital, with numerous long, narrow 
claw-like florets. It is very double, and ap- 
parently of easy culture. This sort gained 
honours last year, and it has proved: worthy 
of the same after the first trial.—S. 


Arctotis grandis.—After the lapse of a 
number of years a place was again given to 
this hardy annual. 


to the prevalence, of sunshine, was cer- 


Cactus variety with | 


While the display, owing | 


tainly much better than in previous years, yet , 


it was not sufficiently so to warrant another 
trial.—The closing of the flowers during dull 
weather, the singularly ineffective colour, and 


the pendent nature of the blooms would be, 


sufficient to condemn it.—K. B. 


Reducing seed orders.—Some people have 
an idea that in consequence of the war there 
will be a scarcity of some kinds of seeds. In 
one sense this will be an advantage, especially 


if it leads to thinner sowing. I think our own | 


seed growers will be able to supply our wants 

if we practise proper economy and bestow 

more pains in the preparation of the seed-bed. 
{. H 


Lobelia Glory of St. Anne’s.—This, raised 
by Mr. Alexander Campbell, gardener to Lord 
Ardilaun, at St. Anne’s, Clontarf, Dublin, is 
one of the best, and is hardy with me here, 
doing well in a dampish situation. The dark 


purple leaves and stems are covered with a onq A. umbellata succeed best in rather 


whitish bloom, the flowers of a vivid scarlet. 
It will stand where L. Queen Victoria suc- 
cumbs to the winter.—S. ARNOTT. 

Dahlia Lord Kitchener.—_Among the new 
Cactus Dahl'as recently exhibited this was 
admired for its size and beauty. The flowers 
were each fully 9 inches across, deep, and 
prettily formed, the florets curling slightly 
inwards; colour, orange-scarlet. It is free- 


flowering, as | understand that the half-dozen | 


{ 








blooms were cut from one plant, and the stalk 
is good. ‘This received an award of merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society, as well 
as the first-class certificate of the National 

Dahlia Society.—H. 

The Buttercup in the lawn.-Among the 
many items of advice with regard to the 
treatment of weeds in lawns, I never noticed 
anything about. Buttercups. By constant 
spudding and killing the roots of the Dande- 
lions with liquid weed-killer, I have _ practi- 
cally got a weedless lawn, except for the 
Buttercups, which spread so that if one took 
them all up it would almost mean resowing 
or sodding. Perhaps some reader can help 
me,—JOHN SMITH. 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


THR SAND VERBENA. 
(ABRONTIA.) 
Tur Abronias constitute a small genus of 
Californian plants, numbering about seven 
species of annual or perennial duration. 
They are of a dwarf trailing habit, and 
bear showy blossoms in dense Verbena- 





Flowering shoots of the purple Sand Verbena ( Abronia umbellata) in a jar. 


like clusters. Three kinds only are known 
in -cultivation — viz., A. arenaria, A 
perennial having procumbent trailing 
stems and dense clusters of golden-yellow 
flowers; A. umbellata, an annual also 
with succulent trailing stems and dense 
terminal clusters of rosy-purple and 
slightly fragrant flowers; A. fragrans, a 
perennial more or less erect in growth, 
forming large branching tufts from 14 feet 
to 2 feet in height, and producing terminal 
and axillary umbels of pure white flowers 
which emit a delicate yanilla-like perfume. 
As regards their 

CULTURE AND PROPAGATION, A. arenaria 


poor light and dry soil; in richer and 
moister ground they are apt to grow 
weedy, and the flowers become less con- 
spicuous. The position best suited to them 
is one fully exposed; either an open, flat, 
but well-drained border or rockwork. A. 
fragrans succeeds best in friable or light 
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soil, but, being of larger and taller growth 
than the others, should not be grown on a 
rockery, but in a well-drained border. 'The 
propagation of all the species can only he 
effected by means of seed, which in 
favourable seasons may be obtained from 
A. arenaria and A. umbellata, but as A. 
fragrans does not ripen seed in this 
country, imported seeds of it must be pro- 
cured. A. 





JUDGING TABLE DECORATIONS OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
AT Chrysanthemum and other 
stereotyped method of 


shows a 
arrangement is 


invariably practised because exhibitors 
know only too well that any departure 
from the old, inartistie method would 


place them out of the running for the three 
prizes usually awarded. There are excep- 
tions to this rule, of course, but only those 
who have observed a more sensible and 
practical method of judging, and who have 
seen artistie merit in less orthodox dis- 
plays, Know how very difficult it is to 
break down this old prejudice against any- 
thing novel in the arrangement of these 
decorations. Only last season I was 
judging at a well-known Chrysanthemum 
show where there was a class for a table 
decoration of Chrysanthemums arranged 
with any appropriate foliage, etc., for 
effect. There were only four tables, and 
three of the exhibitors utilised epergnes 
of various heights to display their flowers, 
etc. Three epergnes. were used on each 
of three tables with a few dwarf stands 
to complete the display. One of these ex- 
hibits was fairly praiseworthy, the blend- 
ing of the colours was skilfully carried 
out, and the disposition of mediocre 
flowers was satisfactorily observed, There 
was nothing particularly striking in the 
arrangement, however, To this exhibit 
the first prize was awarded, although I 
did not relish associating my name with 
the judgment, but deferred to the deter- 
mined opposition of my colleague rather 
than have unpleasantness. The same 
tuctics were observed in awarding the 
second prize, and my co-judge wanted to 
follow the same lines in the third place 
for a poor, uninteresting, badly-arranged 
table decoration. My colleague would not 
look at a really beautiful, low-dressed 
table wherein medium-sized Chrysanthe- 
mums of good quality were used, in which 
both colour and form were exquisite, and 
in which the arrangement was most 


the adjustment of the flowers and foliage. 
Not a flower was wrongly placed. Each 
blossom spoke for itself and the effect was 
charming. I wanted to give this table the 
first prize, when my colleague persisted in 
Wanting to give third, prize to the table 
described above, and would not recognise 
real artistic merit -in the low-dressed table 
IT have endeavoured to pourtray. IT refused 
to acquiesce in his opinion, and T asked 
for an umpire, who supported the judg- 
ment of my colleague. 

It is easy to understand how the public 
is misled by these displays, as they natur- 
ally assume the judges are qualified to 
act in that capacity, and whatever they 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


RUST ON CARNATIONS 


As a subscriber to your excellent journal for 
many years, I should be glad of your advice 
in the following circumstances:—I have a 
greenhouse devoted wholly to the cultivation 
of Tree Carnations, and grow in that house 
some 500 plants. My gardener has had great 
experience with them. This year I was add- 
ing some new varieties, including the new La 
Rayonnante which I obtained from one of the 
leading firms, but soon after it came I noticed 
a spot “of rust on several leaves of this variety. 
My gardener at once destroyed these leaves, 
isolated the variety, and thought the trouble 
was over. When this variety came into 
flower in July I replaced it in the Carna- 
tion-house. Now I find nearly every plant is 
showing this trouble, and I am anxious about 
my whole collection. No doubt you have 
already in your numerous articles dealt with 
this subject, but I cannot find what is best 
to be done. I should be grateful for your ad- 
vice. I may mention my plants are very 
vigorous and well grown.—H. L 


[In all probability the disease is the so- 
ealled ‘‘rust,’? a minute fungus which, 
settling on the leaves of the plants, in time 
permeates the tissues and vegetates with- 
in the cuticle of the leaf. At maturity the 
spores of the fungus are of a brown 
colour, and at this stage, rupturing the 
epidermis, expose themselves. The best 
thing to do is to so hardily grow the plants’ 
as to render them immune from attack, 
Moisture and a close atmospheric con- 
dition of the house favour its growth and 
spread, while dry conditions keep it in 
check. You say your plants are ‘ very 
vigorous,’’ and it is just possible that this 
is responsible in some measure for the 
attack. Whether this is so or no could 
only be determined after seeing the plants. 
In any case it is certain that plants of 
soft growth and excessive vigour suffer 
most. <A few varieties are more or less. 
immune, but pink and red varieties almost 
invariably suffer. Jnchantress is an ex- 
ception. In the circumstances the best 
thing to do is to keep the house well venti- 
lated, having a little warmth in the pipes 
meanwhile. Wipe off the fungus spores as 
soon as seen with dry cotton wool and 
burn them. ot 


NOTES 
Shrubs for 
Lilacs, and the usual things forced may 
be potted up soon, though they need not 
be taken indoors yet for a time. Among 
the shrubs useful for forcing besides 
those mentioned are Spirmas, both the 
herbaceous and = shrubby kinds. The 
Dutch Honeysuckles force well and are 
very sweet. Deutzias are good forcing 
shrubs. Weigelas in variety, Staphylea 
colchiea, Wistaria sinensis, ‘Thorns, 
Laburnums, Almonds, and double-flowered 
Peaches may be brought on quietly under 
glass without much heat. The only thing 
really necessary is to have them well 
established in pots and the wood well 
ripened. This is not so essential with 
Rhododendrons, which may be lifted 
when well budded, potted, and brought on 

in a cool house.—B. H 
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occur. The first of what may be >» 
garded as these double - flowere 
Marguerites were Coronation and Quee 
Alexandra, but-they were both liable ;¢ 
throw single flowers. Some five or gj 
years ago a variety under the name ¢ 
Pink Queen Alexandra was much talke 
about, the pink colour being confined ¥ 
the central dise. Then came White Pe 
fection, and later on Pink Perfection, jy. 
they, too, seem to have disappeareda 
Wiel 

Nerines. — These showy, bulbous plant 
have certainly increased a good deal i 
favour within recent years. | This is m6 
at all surprising, as they are remarkabh 
attractive when in bloom, and the flower 
are produced at a time when many of the 
occupants of the greenhouse are past thei 
best. Large numbers of. seedlings hiy 















































Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander. — This dis- 
tinct form of Marguerite is now largely, 
grown both for greenhouse decoration 
and for the flower garden. In all the 





award the prizes to, must, therefore, be 
the correct form for the decoration to 
take. TI have judged at many of our best 
exhibitions throughout the country and 
have made a careful study of the subject, 


public parks this particular variety is 





sure to be met with, it having in many 


eases superseded the older kinds. 
Marguerite Mrs. I’. Sander, in leafage 
and style of growth, more nearly 





and, realising how important it is to pre- 
vent the flower-loving public from being 
led into assimilating false artistic ideas, 
take advantage of this opportunity of call- 
ing the attention of Chrysanthemum 
Societies to what more generally prevails 


resembles the typical Chrysanthemum 
frutescens than it does the other garden 
forms with single blossoms. In the new- 
comer the flowers are large and the centre 
is quite filled up with the hemispherical 
dise after the manner of an Anemone- 
flowered Chrysanthemum. Gases of rever- 





at their exhibitions. AY TR Se 


sion to the single-flowered type sometimes 


been raised within recent years, and nov 
we get them of all shades of coloup 
ranging from white through various tint 
of pink, while a purple hue also occurs ii 
some of them. One of the oldest and a 
the same time one of the showiest in 
most robust is Nerine Fothergilli maj¢ 

whose blossoms are of an intense rit 

scarlet tint. It flowers best when ¢ 

bulbs are allowed to remain undisturbet 
for some years, provided the roots are it 
good condition. After flowering, the 
different Nerines should be given a good 
light position in the greenhouse, with ay 
occasional stimulant. They continue te 
grow throughout the winter and well 61 
into the spring, the approaching period 0) 
rest being shown by the leaves turning 
yellow. When quite dormant the bulls 
should be kept dry and fully exposed 
the sun.- Then, towards the end of August 
the flower-stems will make their appea 
ance, and as soon as this happens water 
must be given.—kKk. R. W. 

The Scarborough Lily (Valotta pur 
purea).—This flowers best when not oft n 
disturbed at the root. If the roots are 
very much crowded shift into a largé 
pot, but do not divide the roots if flow 
spikes in plenty are wanted, giving a little 
liquid manure during growth. © Benig 
evergreen it should not be altogether drié 
off, but may be rested in the open air fd 
a month in August. Early in September, 
with this treatment, the flower-spikes will 
appear, and the plants should then Jy 
taken indoors and a little weak manuré 
water be given occasionally. It will dé 
very well in a cool house, as the flower 
will last longer. When it requires ‘1@ 
potting the best compost is two- thirils 
good old turfy loam and the remaindé 
leaf-mould and enough coarse sand 
keep it open and sweet. Wnough drainas 
to ensure surplus water a free passag 
should be given. Seeds can be obtaimed 
to secure stock and small bulbs ean Jie 
obtained.—H. H. a, 

Cypripediums now in bloom are bene® 
fited by a little weak stimulant from tim 
to time.. A steady but not excessive hei 
with plenty of moisture will be found suit 
able for the kequircni of these plants, ‘ 

Correspondents desiring information 0 
Gardening matters will greatly obligé 
by addressing their communications te 
the EDITOR, at 63, Lincoin’s Inn Fields 
London, W.C. 

All Business communications—such as 
those relating to accounts, advertise 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
etc.—should be addressed to MANACER; 
‘Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters intended for any individual per- 
sonally should be marked Private. 
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K, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


| OXALIS ENNEAPHYLLA. 

oe is, perhaps, no more treasured 
aber of its race, and certainly none 
prized by the rock gardener, than | 






unique species from the Falkland | 
The characteristic leaves, which 

of a glaucous-blue colour, and the | 
‘dsome Conyolvyulus-like flowers are So | 
‘| shown in the illustration we give to- | 
' that no further description is needed. 
plant grows from 4 inches to 6 inches | 
4 rarely the latter. A pretty variety, 
Ja> rosea, was given an award of merit | 
the Royal International Show at 


| 
| 
i 





wands 





| Oxalts enneaphylla. From a pho 


‘elsea, but we think it is less beautiful 
‘im the type. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
farpeting rock plants.—There is quite | 
number of these, as every alpine-lover | 
ows, though the ‘‘ carpet,’’? by reason of | 
‘ture, vigour, or density, varies in de- | 
re. Some, indeed, possessed of all of 
se, are invaluable, and, being hardy to | 
yt, render much assistance by garnish- 
s rock or spacious compartments almost 
rpetually. Some, too, like Androsace 
aginosa and Hrodium corsicum have an 
Mduring flower beauty, and the same 
feht be said of Alpine Pink, Phlox, Saxi- 
ige, dwarf Campanula, and many be- 
des. There are other carpeters, of no | 
pat flower beauty if any at. all, that | 
ve nothing apparently but the thin | 
‘rpet with which they veil the earth, I | 
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say ‘‘apparently’”’ advisedly, inasmuch 
as it is through thin carpeters 
like Paronychia, Herniaria, Helxine, 
Frankenia, or Mentha Requieni that 


Crocus species in some variety might now 
appear to greater advantage than other- 
wise. Such as these, indeed, would ap- 
pear peculiarly adapted for protective 
work of this kind, and, while keeping the 


| flowers fresh and clean, afford them also 


a goodly foil at the time of their greatest 
need.—E. H. JENKINS. 

Erysimum pulchellum,—lI have for a good 
many years grown this, although I do not 
care so much for its flowers in spring as 


when it gives a second bloom, which it 
generally does in autumn. ‘The spring 


tograph in Sir F. Crisp’s garden 
at Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames. 


flowers are borne on stems about 6 inches 
or & inehes high, a few blooms together 
in a head, and these open in succession 
for a month or two. In autumn, however, 
the yellow flowers look very pretty just 
nestling on the small green foliage, which 
constitutes one of the beauties of the 
plant, and it is possibly this which has 
gained for the plant the specific name of 
pulchellum. A good plant makes a mound 
of almost Moss-like verdure, especially in 
autumn, and one plant I have in a little 
wall garden is especially pretty this sea- 


gson.—S. ARNOTT. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, Ls. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 
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FRUIT. 


AUTUMN FIGS IN COOL HOUSES. 
Mis late Figs this season have been better 
than usual, and, owing to the amount of 
sunshine, there have been fine fruits in 
what may be termed a cool house. Kor 
autumn supplies I think the best results 
are obtained from pot trees. ‘This may be 
questioned by those who have old trees 
planted out on walls, as I have seen splen- 
did crops yearly grown thus, and at a small 
cost as regards labour and expense. In 
the south of England I once saw splendid 
crops of Negro Largo with only a glass 
case as protection, and the trees cropping 
every year. The border in which the 
trees were growing was very restricted, 
there being a gravel walk in front of the 
ease. Yet the trees made good fruiting 
wood, with an entire absence of soft, use- 
less growth. I am aware that the Negro 
Largo planted out is often a failure. I 
would in all cases, with this variety as 
with the late black varieties I will name, 
restrict the roots considerably. [ have 
seen trees of this variety in a house where 
the root-room was unrestricted, with less 
than a dozen fruits yearly, whereas in a 
very restricted border good results were 
secured. These late-fruiting Figs I have 
erown in large tubs. Grown thus they re 
quire plenty of food in the shape of liquid 
manure and ample water when in bear- 
ing. The crops obtained from old trees 
with their roots confined are very heavy, 
and the quality of the fruit excellent. J 
think the large black Figs much superior 
to the early ones, but much depends upon 
culture. Negro Largo closely follows such 
varieties as Castle Kennedy and Monaco 
3ianco, the latter very distinct and much 
liked by some for its brisk flavour. I pre- 
fer Brown Turkey. 

For late supplies I think 
Grise and Nebian or Grosse verte the two 
best. If Negro Largo is grown to precede 
these there will be an-excellent selection. 
By growing these in large pots or tubs 
and with an annual top-dressing there will 


sourjassotte 


be good growth and _ the wood short- 
jointed. Once the trees are in large pots 


or tubs they may remain for years, the 
restriction preventing gross growths. Both 
are of first-rate.quality. Nebian is pear- 
shaped, whereas Bourjassotte Grise is a 
rounder fruit with deep red flesh ex- 
tremely sweet and rich, and a better 
eropper than Negro Largo, as the fruits 
rarely fall ina young state. I think these 
are the best for late supplies. Negro 
Largo has no equal when grown in pots 
and forced. The late dark red or black 
Figs, in my opinion, have few equals as 
regards quality. In no case do I advise 
these varieties on open walls without glass 
protection. WwW. FP. 





LATE MELONS. 
WITH a continuance of the present fayour- 
able weather there should be little diffi- 
culty in ripening the crop while there is 
sufficient sun to afford flavour to the fruits. 
When a satisfactory number of fruits has 
been secured regular attention is necessary 
in the way of thinning and regulating sur- 
plus growths. While, at other times, the 
foliage is better left intact, yet, with the 
shortening hours of sunshine, no harm re- 
sults if the and more obtrusive 
leaves are removed. Let this removal be 
done by using a sharp knife, not, as is 
sometimes the case, by twisting the leaves 


grosser 





off. If aphis be troublesome on the tips 
of the shoots dipping them in a very weak 
solution of nicotine will effect a cure. 
Judiecious watering is needful to prevent 
outbreaks of red spider, and in the case of 
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plants grown in pots or in tubs nothing is 
more fatal than dryness at the roots. 

In cases where the Melons are grown in 
hotbeds it will be necessary to reinforce 
the dressings of fermenting material. This 
must be done with care in order to avoid 
risks from scalding. The temperature can 
also be kept up by matting the sashes, but 
the mats must be removed early in the 
morning in order that the plants may re- 
ceive all the light possible. 

In all cases assist the plants by top- 
dressings as the root fibres show in the 
bed, and an occasional allowance of 
liquid manure may with benefit be given 
until ‘the fruits attain to their full size. 
Hvery effort should be made to protect the 
collar from unnecessary dampness, this 
being one of the most common causes of 
canker, which, as is well known, leads to 
the total collapse of the plants. 

K, BricHt. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Mr. Gladstone.—This is the best 
early kind. Some may say it has but little 
flavour, but it cannot be expected to be 
so good as kinds that ripen weeks later. 
I was of this opinion some years ago, 
previous to growing it in a warm soil. 
This season I have been delighted with it 
from small standard trees about fifteen 
years old. These are well fed each year, 
and all the small wood is removed in 
winter. The fruit averaged from six to 
eight to a pound. Another merit is the 
fine colour, bright red, and yellow on 
the shady side. For marketing this is a 
great recommendation. I find no diffi- 
culty in selling them. This year I began 
the third week in July, and the supply 
continued till mid-August. I have four 
standards and two bushes. ‘These latter 
are kept pruned somewhat close, but I 
intend removing them to where they can 
have their head, my experience being that 
if is not suitable as a closely-pruned 
tree. The colour varies. I have one tree 
which is not quite so vigorous as the 
others. The fruits on this are much 
paler.—WeEstT SURREY. 

Raising seedling Apples. —If we want 
long, vigorous, healthy life in our Apple- 
trees, seedlings on their own roots will 
give it, and such trees will be more free 
from disease than grafted trees. We 
might have to waft longer for fruit, but in 
the meantime the trees would be making 
healthy growth if far enough apart for 
the sun and air to circulate freely among 
the branches. In planting the seedling 
trees I am assuming the land has been 
well broken up and prepared, but, in plant- 
ing, the soil must be firmly rammed among 
the roots. This will shorten the period of 
waiting. This is only one part of the sub- 
ject, the other and what some would con- 
sider the most important would be the 
selection and breeding of the stock, and 
that is another story. We have enough 
good Apples to breed from, and I am in- 
clined to think the breeding should take 
place in a large glass house so as to have 
the whole business thoroughly under con- 
trol. Somewhat similar conditions would 
suit the Potato breeder. All things have 
a tendency to wear out, and when ex- 
haustion sets in insects and various 
diseases: soon bring things to a close.— 

Apple Charles Ross.—The present season 
seems to have been a suitable one for this 
variety. Some young trees I planted four 
years ago are fruiting most profusely; the 
fruit is of good size and of a fine shape, 
and is colouring beautifully, which is a 
sreat point in its favour for market pur- 
boses. It is astonishing how eusily people 
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are deceived by this colouring. We have 
to wait and see what Charles Ross will be 
like when the trees get old, but if it should 
do as well then as in a young state it will 
prove a valuable variety both for market 
and for private use, but many of these new 
varieties have poor constitutions, and be- 
fore the trees attain any age they die off.— 
ieee. 

Apples for market. — Most of the soft 
kinds are very cheap this season and it 
would appear that the only variety that is 
selling well is a good sample of the 
Worcestershire Pearmain. When well 
grown, specimens from 6 oz. to 8 oz. each 
and well coloured command fair prices, 
but small fruit is useless. It is the ap- 
pearance of this Apple that sells it, for its 
flavour, especially when it has _ been 
gathered a few days, is not even second- 
rate, but the colour and shape of fruit 
are all that one could desire. It is also 
one of the most prolifie varieties in cultiva- 
tion, seldom failing to produce a crop, but 
to have fine fruit, thinning is usually 
necessary, and the trees must be healthy 
and in a flourishing condition. The fruit 
should be properly graded and carefully 
packed if the best prices are to be ob- 
tained.—H. ©. P. 

Some old varieties of Pears.—Opinions 
differ as to the origin of the Autumn 
Bergamot and the length of time it has 
been known in this country. I think, how- 
ever, we may be fairly certain it has been 
with us for several centuries and that 
many -different forms are to be found, 
some of the trees of suflicient size to yield 
in favourable seasons many bushels of 
fruit. I came across a couple of old 
standards the other’ day, respectively 
parent and offspring, and both of large 
size. The parent was a typical Hnglish 
Bergamot both in appearance and flavour, 
but the other (raised from a pip I was 
told by the owner, an octogenarian) 
differed alike externally and in flavour, 
and from the latter standpoint was not up 
to the quality of the parent. In an adjoin- 
ing orchard is a remarkable standard of 
that old Pear Brown Beurré, carrying a 
fine crop of fruit, which, although not 
over large, is of excellent quality. This 
Pear, although grown in this country for 
the last 250 years, is not always a sucess 
in the open, but the specimen noted above 
has evidently found a place to suit it. A 
good Brown Beurré Pear caught just at 
the right time, takes its place among the 
best. In the same orchard ‘is a Pear I 
had not seen for many years—Aston Town 
—not quite first class, but still better 
than many included in present-day cata- 
logues. One can generally recognise it, 
apart from the fruit, by a peculiar habit 
of growth; the shoots have a persistent 
Way of twisting and turning among their 
fellows. Other old Beurrés in evidence 
were Bb. Capiaumont, B. Diel, and B. 
Rance, the first and last not much good, 
but B. Diel is bearing a fine crop of fruit 
which promises to finish well. In this 
case and others above noted the orchard 
fruit cannot compare with that from walls 
in the matter of size, but the quality is 
very good, and if the Grass beneath is 
allowed to become Jong and thick fruit 
falling from the trees is not bruised and 
will do for storing.—H. B. S., Hardwick. 


Apples at Threave, Kirkcudbrightshire.— 
Outdoor fruit is admirably ‘cultivated at 
Threave, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
This season the crops have been very heavy 
and of excellent quality. As an example, it 
may be noted that a tree of Grenadier, on the 
Paradise stock, and quite small, has borne 
fifty Apples, of which the largest was 1 Ib. 
5 oz., and twelve of the largest together 
weighed upwards of 14 lb.; forty-five of the 
fifty Apples were more than 1 lb. in weight. 
One of many large Apples on Peasgood’s Non- 
such in the same garden weighed 1 lb. 10 oz.— 
GALLOYVIDIAN. 
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VEGETABLES. 


THE CARDOON. 

THe Cardoon is not grown in many of 
gardens, -but is well worth room, as { 
November till April it is most Service; 
To get good plants room and attentig 
culture are important. In a dry, 
summer and a light soil the plants ry 
seed badly unless copiously wate 
This frequently oceurs in August - 
early September, before the banding 
earthing up is done. In heavy soils, ¥ 
grown in very shallow trenches or on 
flat, the plants really give little tro 
if watered occasionally. The Cardoo 
closely allied to the Globe Artich 
which in some gardens grows so fpr 
aud gives heads year after year that ]- 
the Cardoon is looked upon as a trou 
some plant. In many establishments 
Cardoon is not favoured in the kite 
Why I fail to see, as when properly coo 
it is a distinct vegetable.. The Card 
like other vegetables, may be LTOwr 
quite a large size, but I do not favour 
large heads, 4 feet long and upwards. 
have found the smaller ones, Say, al 
3 feet, are better in many respects, as ft 
require less room and less labour in 
finishing or blanching of the growths, 
the south (Devon) I have raised thei 
the open ground by sowing seeds in a 
pared trench, sowing late in A 
18 inches apart, and when above the 
thinning to the strongest plant. <A g 
root-run is necessary, and the trenc 
should be 4 feet apart. During suny 
liberal supplies of moisture are requi! 
but if the trenches can be flooded once 
twice a week in hot, dry weather th 
will be good results. Liquid manure r 
also be given with advantage. Failing | 
I have given a little guano or ot 
fertiliser, and well watered it in af 
wards. The plants, when nearly 
grown, require blanching with straw 
what is better, hay-bands. These are pla 
quite to the top of the growth. Doubt 
this work in a measure deters many 11 
growing them. There is no need to ¢ 
great quantities of soil in addition to 
cover; a little at the base will suffice. 4% 
bands of straw or hay must be dra 
tight to exclude light, and some supp 
may be necessary to large plants. 
regards 

VARIETIES, I have grown several, bu 
like the medium and small growers best. 
these, when cooked, are, I think, of bet 
quality than the coarser ones. Some 
the large varieties are very spiny, and t 
makes them disagreeable to we 
amongst, and I should not advise them 
this account. This applies to the Tot 
Cardoon, which is much grown in Fran 
having a more solid leaf-stalk than so 
others, and not so subject to running 
seed, so that with its disadvantages 
cannot well be overlooked, and it is 
rapid grower. An excellent variety WwW: 
a reddish leaf-stalk I had under the na 
of Marseilles, but it is much dwarfer th 
that variety. The true Marseilles is a 
stemmed variety with large leaves 
sinooth—and a solid stalk. The Artichol 
leaved Cardoou is one of the best, as it 
a free grower and easily blanched, havi 
few spines. The plants at the approa 
of severe weather can be lifted, and w 
winter well in a cool store. W. Ff. 











NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of soil.—I have a large kitch 
garden with rather heavy clay soil, which h 
not been manured for some time. I canD 
get farmyard manure in the neighbourhot 
What artificial manure can I use? I have 
patch of poor light soil. What artifice 
manure can I apply for planting well-gro% 


<a 


j spe. 
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) and Plum-trees? There is a patch of . P sar ce veritable cascades 
| ry soil in which I want to plant Roses and THE WEEK’S WORK. Mes es ane ver ible cascades of bloom. 
“rbaceous pian. What artificial pnete — ; pas Atlan sorts have also done 

ld I use? ease Mention quantities Oo (OTITOEPN CC mnTINe well, the colours being of a deeper g 
\iicial manure for each case;—SINGLETON, SOUTHERN COUNTIES. eeenlig atti) ip: being pe ss deeper hue and 
ta : y ; a more pronounced than is the case in some 
adfield. TO AA ee Flower garden. — Summer bedding, | seasons. Never has the vari 

\ pFor the poor, light soil dig in as soon | which has, up to the time of writing— Seasons. | Never has the variety puniceus 
/, convenient, and thoroughly incorporate hae ; = pulcherrimus been fimer, while the rich 


‘ 
i> 


ith the staple, bone-meal at the rate of 


| oz. per square yard. ‘Then in spring 
oply to the surface and lightly prick it 
| a mixture of superphosphate of lime 
‘ad sulphate or muriate of potash, making 
‘\is by adding 1 cwt. of the latter to 1 ewt. 
'¢ the former. After mixing the two 
gether as intimately as possible apply 
‘ye mixture at the rate of 5 0z. per square 
ard the first season and 4 oz. in the next 
‘nd following seasons. A good dressing 
'f loam, turf parings, or edgings from the 
‘ides of paths and drives would prove a 
‘aluable addition to such a soil. For the 
eavy soil Basie slag dug in now at the 
‘ate of 8 oz. per square yard would be 
‘ery beneficial. A good early spring 
‘yessing in this case would be a mixture 
“f superphosphate, bone-meal, and sul- 
fate of potash, mixing the ingredients in 
che proportion of $ cwt. each of the two 
‘irst-named with 1 ewt. of the latter, and 
pply 4 oz. to each square yard the first 
‘eason and 3 oz. in subsequent seasons. 
jeaf-mould, or the remains of an old hot- 
ved and burnt soil, dug in and incor- 
yorated with the staple would also greatly 
‘mprove and tend to render such a soil 
‘nore suitable for the purpose mentioned. | 
A profitable garden Pea, World’s Record. 
: _Few June and July Peas are more profit- 
‘ble than the above. It is an ideal garden 
ea both for its crop and quality, and, I 
may add, its hardiness. I have had it in 
blossom-.in severe spring frost and it has 
‘assed through unharmed. Few va rieties. 
“rop so freely, and, being an early variety, 
‘it is most valuable to the amateur and a 
‘standard yariety for the larger growers. 
T consider it one of the best early Peas 
grown. It will do well in a heavy clay 
‘soil where weaker growers are a failure. 
‘The height averages 3 feet, but this season 
it was, owing to drought, much dwarfer, 
rarely exceeding 2 feet, and remarkably 
early. I have also seen it excellent 
grown in frames for an early supply ; in- 
‘deed, as regards crop it had no equal. It 
‘is an excellent variety for latest supplies, 
‘and, if sown for that purpose, will give 
reliable crops during October and later. 
‘Being a dwarf variety il is all the more 
‘useful.—W. F. 
' Tomato plants which are showing signs 
of exhaustion should be thrown away 
after cutting off any fruits which are 
colouring. These fruits will ripen if 





‘placed on a shelf in a late vinery. A 
batch of plants will now be raised for 
fruiting early next season. A free-setting 
-yariety should be selected for this pur- 
/pose. We find nothing better than Sunrise. 
‘Sow the seeds thinly in pans in a light 
compost, and always keep the plants grow- 
ing near the glass in a temperature of 
from 55 degs. to 60 degs. 


Green crops in the garden. The dry 
weather has delayed the germination of seeds, 
and those which have germinated are none too 
flourishing, especially in the eastern counties. 
I expect we shall have rain enough shortly, 
and we shall probably have a mild, growing 
autumn after so much sunshine. Seeds of 
Turnips, Spinach, and a small early kind of 
Cabbage sown now will come in useful. Any 
plants of Savoy or other Cabbages still in the 
seed beds may, if planted out somewhat 
thickly, be useful.—E. H. 


Spring Cabbage—late planting.—The long 

1 of dry weather prevented many getting 
their plants out. In this district (West 
Surrey) the ground was so dry that it was 

. impossible to plant till the close of October, 
when we had a good fall of rain. Last year 
I planted at three times, beginning in Sep- 
tember, the last planting being made in early 
November. They all came in at the same 
time. If good plants are put out even so late 
as the end wf November all will be 
W., Surrey. 











well.— ' 


thanks to the dry, warm weather—con- 
tinued to be very effective, will, with cer- 
tain exceptions, now have to make way 
for Wallflowers and other. spring-flower- 
ing subjects, as it is essential that the 
latter should get a certain amount of root 
hold before colder weather iS upon US. 
The exceptions referred to are a border of 
Antirrbinums, which is now looking very 
gay again, the later growths having 
yielded quite another harvest of bloom, 
and two borders of scented Pelargoniums. 
Sufticient stock for next season’s require- 
ments having been secured of these, the 
old plants will be allowed to remain until 
killed by frost. Last season if was un- 
necessary to remove them until near the 
end of the year. So long as frost holds 
off, not only are they ornamental, but of 
real service for cutting for various pur- 
poses. 

Bulbs.—These should be got in without 
further delay. Ifyacinths and early- 
flowering Tulips are very effective if each 
bed is filled entirely with one variety, and 
care taken to arrange the colours so that 
they harmonise with one another. They 
may also used for planting between 
such subjects as single and double white 
Arabis, Aubrietia, and Myosotis. Other 
bulbs that should be planted in drifts, 
where the Grass does not grow to any 
length, are Scillas, Chionodoxas, Grape 
Hyacinths, Leucojum Vernum, Jonquils, 
and Miniature Daffodils. Of the larger- 
flowered Daffodils, bold drifts and masses 
of them should be planted where they will 
prove effective when in flower. Some of 
the late-flowering Tulips look well planted 
in this way. They are also fine subjects 
for the filling of large beds and for plant- 
ing in borders. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums. 
tinue to make a very fine show, which 
proves how indispensable they are for 
garden adornment where it is necessary to 
keep up an outdoor display as late in the 
season as possible. The dwarf-flowering 
Pompons are still full of bloom, and the 
tuller-growing varieties, such as Martin- 
mas, ete., are now very effective. Among 
the Japanese varieties, La Pactole, Nina 
Blick, La Chatillonaise, Crimson (ueen, 
O. J. Quintus and its white variety, 
Evelyn, Pride of Keston, Mrs. Ara. Jl 
Thomson, and many others are very 
beautiful. Mme. le Desgrange and its 
varieties have done better and kept more 
free from ‘‘rust’’ than has been the case 
for several years past. A look over every 
few days, giving a tie here and there as 
may be required, and at the same time re- 
moving dead leaves, will keep the borders 
attractive until the plants pass out of 
flower ovr get killed down, 

Michaeimas'_ Daisies. —The beauty of 
{hese is fast waning, the latest to flower 
being pendulus horizontalis, Chapmani, 
and Fonthill White, whieh is similar to, if 
not the same as, Tradescanti. The small- 
flowered varieties have been singularly 
attractive this season, and their dainty 
blossoms, which are borne in such abund- 
ance, have suggested the idea that a border 
filled entirely with them would prove both 
novel and highly decorative. When con- 
fined to five shoots and staked out in a 
tasteful manner, these varieties, when 
allowed plenty of space, form fine 
pyramidal-shaped masses. The flowers 
are then produced on lateral pendent 
growths from near the ground to the tips 
of every shoot in such profusion as to 


be 


These con- 





tints of ruber and roseus have also been 
very telling. The labels will now be looked 
through to see if any need replacing, when 
the tops of all that are practically too far 
gone to be left any longer will be cut down 
and the ground raked over between the 
‘‘stools.”? Being so hardy nothing is re- 
quired in the way of protection, and the 
stools will remain where they are until 
early in February, which is the time for 
dividing and replanting. 

Herbaceous borders.—The remainder of 
the occupants having now ceased to be 
effective, they are being cut down and the 
surface freed of seedlings, dead foliage, 
ete., and made neat and tidy. The first 
opportunity that offers, manure in a well- 
rotted condition will be spread between 
the clumps and afterwards pointed in. 
Where lifting and replanting and the for- 
mation of new borders are contemplated 
the present is a good time to carry it into 
effect. In the latter case the soil should 
at the very least be trenched two spits 
deep and manure liberally mixed with the 
soil if the after results are to be satis- 
factory. ; 

Gladioli.— Lifting of the corms with a 
small amount of soil adhering to the roots 
is best done now, placing them in a 
cool, dry place to ripen off. The Jabels 
should be attached to the choice-named 
varieties provisionally with strips of 
raffia, When the tops have finally ripened 
they can then be cleaned, re-labelled if 
necessary, and stored away until the 
spring. 


Tree and shrub planting. — Advantage 
of the open weather must be taken to get 
projected lifting and transplanting of 
Conifers, evergreen and deciduous shrubs, 
also of trees, carried out, the Holly ex- 
cepted. The Holly is best transplanted in 
spring. Where soil is suitable a place 
should be found mollis and Ghent 
Azaleas, and to protect them from eold, 
cutting winds in spring a screen or back- 
ground of hardy shrubs should be planted 
a short distance away to the north and 
east of them. The same care and fore- 
thought are with regard to 
sarly-flowering Rhododendrons. Where a 
peaty soil is non-existent and peat is not 
easily procurable, a loamy soil, if free 
from lime, can be made to do duty if leaf- 
mould (and pit sand, also in the case of 
the loam being heavy)—is liberally mixed 
with it. Shrubs of any size, standard 
trees in particular, must be well staked to 
prevent wind waving and the inevitable 
formation of a hollow round the base of 
ihe stems in which water collects during 
rainy weather. Stout, single stakes suflice 
for ordinary sized trees, but larger speci- 
mens are best guyed with galvanised, 
twisted, or cable wire. For this three 
stout stakes 2 feet 6 inches in length are 
necessary for each tree. These are dis- 
posed at regular distances round the tree, 
and at such a distance from it that the 


for 


necessary 


wires when fixed will prevent it from 
being affected by the action of rough 
winds. A portion of each stake, about 
1 foot in length, should be left above 
ground and notches cut on the outer 
sides only, to prevent the wire from 
slipping off after being driven in. Three 
pieces of old indiarubber hose, rather 


more than long enough to encircle the 
stem of the tree, are needed to prevent the 
wires cutting the bark. ‘The wires are run 
through the pieces of Lose and the latter 
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passed round the stems and secured in 

position by twisting the Short ends of the 

wire round the longer portions, which are 
then wound round and fastened off on ihe 

Stakes. As the subsoil is. still dry a 

thorough soaking of water, followed by 

a Inulching of leaf-mould, is this season 

imperative, 

Rose planting.—When the making of 
hew beds and borders is contemplated the 
work should be put in hand forthwith, 

Our rule is to trench two spits deep, to re- 

move anything of an unsuitable nature, 

and replace it with good soil. A liberal 
quantity of manure is also mixed with 
both spits, and wherever the loam is found 
to be very heavy a little lime rubbish also. 
When Roses are to be planted against 
Walls, and for the covering of old tree- 
stumps, and so on, extra large holes are 
opened out, the soil wheeled away, and re- 
Placed with good rich compost. As far 
as possible only plants on their own roots 
are employed, but when such as are 
worked on the Manetti and seedling Briar 
have to be used they are planted deep 
enough to cover the union, so that the 
scions may form roots independent of the 
stocks. The present is also a good time 
to lift and replant Roses that are in need 
of such treatment, laying them in by the 
heels, while the manuring, adding of fresh 
Soil, and digging of the beds are being 
done. When replanting, a point is made of 
shortening the big, thong-like roots and re- 
ducing the stowths somewhat when these 
are long and Straggling. The filling of all 
vacancies in beds, ete., is also done at this 
time of year. A. W. 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Small fruits.—The present is a suitable 
time to insert cuttings of Currants and 
Gooseberries. If a few cuttings are rooted 
each autumn they will provide a stock of 
young bushes to take the place of any that 
are worn out. The cuttings should be 
formed from shoots of a medium size, 
about 12 inches long. Make a clean, but 
not a slanting, cut through a joint, remove 
the top bud on the Shoot, and rub off all 
others except the three upper ones. As 
Red and White Currants and Gooseberries 
are best grown with clean stems, the re- 
moval of the lower buds prevents the 
srowth of suckers. In the case of Black 
Currants the basal buds should be left, as 
basal growths are necessary for replenish- 
ing exhausted branches, the best bunches 
of fruit being developed upon the young 
wood. Insert the cuttings firmly 6 inches 
deep in rows 12 inches apart and 6 inches 
from each other, A partly shaded spot is 
the best situation. Iirmness at-the base 
is essential. Young bushes raised from 
cuttings rooted last autumn should now 
be transplanted at a distance of 2 feet 
apart each way. 


Grapes still hanging on 


glass. 


genial autumn has been most favourable 
for 
Although these Chrysanthemums 
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border right down to the roots and apply 
a fresh dressing of rich fibrous loam, add- 
ing a- little coarse wood-ashes and a 6-inch 
potful of Vine manure (fine grade) to each 
barrow load of soil. If the border is found 
to be dry apply Sufficient water to last 
throughout the winter, give a good mulch, 
and the house will then be ready for start- 
ing. 

Perpetual Carnations that are in bloom 
and on the point of flowering are afforded 
an atmospherie temperature of from 
30 degs. to 55 degs. at night, with a rise of 
5 degs. or more during the day, according 
to weather conditions. The plants mus¢ 
not be coddled at this Stage. Ventilation 
must be afforded regularly, leaving the top 
ventilators open a little during the night, 
and in cold weather on the opposite side 
to that from which the wind is blowing: 
An abundance of fresh air should be given 
during favourable weather, and if the 
weather is bright the paths may be 
damped once daily. Timely attention 
must be paid to disbudding. It is a waste 
of energy to allow the superfluous buds 
to become larger than necessary before re- 
moving them. Occasional doses of weak 
liquid manure are afforded to all the for- 
ward plants and the house fumigated im- 
mediately aphis is detected. 
Shrubs for forcing.— The present is a 
Suitable time to pot the various shrubs 
intended for forcing during the early 
Spring. Such plants as Azalea mollis, A, 
sinensis, Cerisus, Deutzias, Lilacs, 
Prunus triloba, Staphylea, Spirzea  con- 
fusa, Viburnums, Wistaria, ete., may all 
be employed for the purpose. Place in 
pots of a suitable Size, using a compost of 
three parts loam, one part leaf-mould, 
with a little decayed manure and silver 
sand mixed with it. After the plants are 
potted the pots should be plunged to their 
rims in ashes until they are required for 
forcing. Ma ny of the plants may be forced 
from year to year provided they are given 
Suitable treatment after they have 
flowered. Dielytra spectabilis is very use- 
ful when in flower, and May be included in 
the list. of forcing plants. Herbaceous 
Spirzeas may also be potted now; these are 
extremely useful where large numbers of 
pot plants are required. For very early 
flowering it is advisable to purchase re- 
tarded crowns, as these bloom much 
sooner than plants lifted from the ground. 


them. Primulas, Cinerarias, 


and similar | ¢ 
plants should 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums.—The 





the flowering of these plants. 


will in| f 


once, 
moved from 
sreen vegetables. A free circulation of gi 
is necessary about the stems and lowe 


parts of the plants to harden them befor 
winter sets in, 


be placed well up to the} e 
rich soil applied, 
Spanish 
visible; 
kept off, and will not be put in place until 
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tion of young wood, and all weak and 4 
less sprays should be removed to make 
necessary roony. : 

Celery. — Late Plantations of Ce] 
should be partially earthed up bef 
frosts begin, but it is advisable not jo 
this too quickly, as the plants will 2 
for some time yet, and »will keep bette 
left compa ‘atively free than if cho 
with soil so early in the season. The fi 
earthing up should be left until 
appearance of frost. 

Leeks which were planted late are gin 
liberal supplies of water, the soil betwe 
the rows being frequently stirred to ke 
them growing as late in the season as p 
sible. No vegetable pays better for libe 
treatment, and any plantations which ha 
not attained the required size wil] 
greatly benefited by a good wa tering wi 
weak liquid manure. 

Seakale 
forcing 





) 
| 





which has been grown ff 
under cover will now be lifte 
cutting off all thongs and placing them | 
one side ready for cutting into lengths 
tying in bundles during wet days to ww 
vide cuttings for next year’s crop. ‘0 
crowns intended for. forcing are plac 
thickly together in an exposed situatir 
and covered with ashes until required, 
General work.—The earliest opportuni) 
will be taken when the weather is dry « 
frosty to dress vacant sround with wha 
ever material it is intended to use, 4 


depending on the kind of crop to |] 
srown. Tor soil which has been heayil 


cropped and manured for several year, 
lime, soot, and burnt garden refuse 4) 
often more valuable than ordinary stab) 
manure, Some — trenching should « } 
carried out _each season. On heavy soil 
the operation should be delayed until th 
new year if this is convenient, but 6 
light, stony ground it will be better don 
in the autumn, and may be commenced 9 
Decaying foliage should be re 
Brussels sprouts and othe 


I’. W. GALtLop, 


SCOTLAND. ; 


Bulbs in frames.—During the week 


frames containing such things as Gladiolus 
The 


sride, G. Ackermanni, and Spanish 


Frames containing plants should be Irises, intended for cutting in spring, were 
freely ventilated on all favourable occa- overhauled. These are lifted and Te 
sions. Remove all decaying leaves from | planted in alternate years, and, hayiig 
the plants and be careful not to over-water 


been so treated at this time last season, 


he surface of the beds has merely beed 
leaned over and a top-dressing of light, 

Already the growths of 
are making themselve 
meantime, the sashes ame 


Irises 
and, 


rost arrives, 


the rods are | Most cases pass safely through the winter Hydrangeas which carried a. single 
examined two or three times weekly, re-| in the open ground, I prefer to lift the | ploom during the present season, and 
moving any decayed berries, also faded | Stocks after the flowering period and re- which, after flowering, were cut back, 
leaves. The vineries are well ventilated | Plant them in spring, 


during favourable weather, and a little 
heat always kept in the hot-water pipes. 
Vines may be pruned a month or six weeks | | 
before they are required for Starting into 
growth. The laterals Nay be pruned to 
two good eyes, but the older the Vines the 
longer must the laterals be left. A fter the 
pruning has been done the interior of the 
vinery should be thoroughly cleansed with 
hot water and. soft soap. Tf red-spider 
has been troublesome it will be advisable 
to give the woodwork a coat of-paint. 
Wash the rods thoroughly with Gishurst 


better facilities are offered 
stock by cuttings in the spring. 


By this system h 


Lift the 
ants carefully and tie the label to the 


for obtaining in a 


aving now broken well, were planted out 
cold frame. These plants, I think, 


succeed better when treated in this way 


portion of the stem that is left after the 
plant is cut down. Place the plants closely 
together in a cold frame and just cover 
the roots with soil. Admit an abundance 
of air whenever the weather is favourable, 
and on fine days remove the lights, 

Climbers on walis.. -~Hxamine wall- 
Climbers and prune them to remoye the 
over-weight of growth, which if left would 
be likely to eause the plants to become un- 





compound, being Careful not fo injure the 
buds. Before tying the rods up to the 
trellis again remove the surface of the 


fastened or broken by the action of wind 


during winter, and when lifted in spring 
and potted up they respond more readily 
to heat than when allowed’ to reniain in a 
dried-off state .in pots throughout the 
winter. The rich crimson of the foliage 
of these plants when ripening has beea 
noteworthy, and, indeed, for a time ie 
quite as ornamental as the leayes of 
Acalyphas. i 
Crinum Makoyanum having now 
ripened off, the plants have been placed i 





or snow. In the case of many species it 
is necessary to retain a conside ‘able por- 


heated pits where they will remain until 
renewed growth takes place in the cana 
weeks of the New Year, 


+ 
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’ Bougainvillea glabra Sanderiana. — At 
resent the blooms of this plant are con- 


picuous. Although the flowers in them- 
elves ave rather insignificant, the light 
urple bracts which enclose them add 


yeatly to the attractiveness of the plant. 
+ succeeds fairly well when grown in a 
wt of commensurate size, but the best re- 
ults are obtained if it can be planted out 
n a bed in the stove. 

Diosma ericoides.—During the week 
ome young plants of D. ericoides have 
heen potted from 38-inch into 6-inch pots. 
Apart from the fragrance of the foliage 
rhe small, freely-produced,  heath-like 
iowers are always effective in the spring, 
be they are useful in many ways. After 
‘epotting a brisk heat is given for some 
ime, and watering is rather sparingly 
lone. - D. ericoides, when grown to speci- 
nen size, is valuable for conservatory or 
‘@eenhouse work, and remains effective 
‘or a long time. 

- Vallota purpurea.—Having now passed 
ut of bloom, pots of V. purpurea were, 
Juring the week, removed to heated pits, 
-n which they will remain for some time. 
YJpinions differ as to the advisability of 
Inying off these bulbs. Personally I 
‘avour giving such treatment as keeps the 
oliage evergreen, as, when dried off en- 


‘irely, the bulbs are difficult to start into 
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‘vowth again, nor will they do so simul 
vaneously. Repotting is unnecessary until 
the plants grow unwieldy. 

Pandanus Veitchi, Draczenas, and 
Grotons will now be benefited by a 
thorough exposure to the light. In the 


“ase of Dracenas, vigilance is necessary 
n order that outbreaks of thrips may be 
juickly checked. Sponging will prevent 
his, and: the use of the syringe on sunny 
lays is of advantage. 

Selaginellas and Lycopodiums§ are 
specially useful at this period of the year 
‘or furnishing bare spaces or for draping. 
Phese moisture-loving plants must not be 
ermitted to feel any scarcity of water, 
jut during the shortening days care must 
ye taken not to over-water. 


Chrysanthemums. — Damp is, at all 
times, much more to be dreaded than a 
sompuratively low “temperature, and 
when, to minimise its effects, fire-heat is 


reedful, let there be full and free ventila- 
tion both by day and by night. During 
she week an incipient outbreak of aphis 
las been dealt with by a mild vaporising, 
ind this will be followed up shortly by 
mother application which will, most pro- 
ably, suflice to keep the plants clean 
luring their season. 

Lawns which have been unsatisfactory 
may be improved by applying at the pre- 
sent time about 7 lb. of bone-meal per 
square rod, and at intervals dustings of 
soot will be of benefit. The softness of 
the ground has compelled the discontinu- 
ince of the mowing machine, and if 
erowth, in the absence of frost, still con- 
tinues, it may be necessary to have re- 
gourse to the scythe, in order that things 
may be tidy over the winter months. 

Lothian Stocks.—These useful Stocks 
still continue to be highly effective, and, 
from the sturdy appearance of the plants, 
but few misgivings are felt as to any 
injury from frost in the event of a severe 


“Winter. When these Stocks survive I 
think that the spring display is much 
superior to that of the autumn months, 


yand, apart from their value in the garden, 
‘they are useful for cutting. Singles are 
cconspicuous by their absence. 

Carnation layers.—During the week a 
veonsiderable quantity of Carnation layers 


‘has been severed from the parent plants 
and removed to a cold frame. Departing 
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from the usual practice, these have not 
been potted, but simply planted in a pre- 
pared bed in the frame. This is more or 
less in the nature of an experiment, which, 
if successful, will mean in future the 
liberation of a considerable number. of 
small pots for other purposes. Meantime, 
the lights are being kept off the frame. 


Hardy borders.—The display at this late 
period is worthy of note. Among other 


things the effect of the Moon Daisy 
(Pyrethrum uliginosum), freely used in 
good-sized -clumps, is admirable. All 


annuals, with the exception of Godetias 


and Conyolyvulus minor, which are yet 
quite good, have been cleared off. 
Clematises still remain very showy. 
Chrysanthemums suited by the open 


weather are finer than they have been for 
some years, both as regards freedom of 
flowering and height. Rain, owing to the 
heavy heads of bloom, will now be much 
more destructive than wind, and care is 
taken to keep the plants securely tied up. 

Fruit walls.—With the exception of the 
latest Pears the trees have now been 
cleared of their crops. The weather still 
remaining dry, some time was devoted to 
giving certain of the trees a thorough root- 


watering. A beginning was made with 
stone fruit, and, as opportunity offers, the 
work will be continued among Pears and 


Apples. The wood is ripening up well, 
and buds are numerous and, so far, very 
promising. Trees which, for any reason, 


are to be dispensed with will shortly be 
grubbed up, and sites prepared for their 
SUCCeSSOLVS, 

Vegetable garden.—LHven at this late 


date no frost has been recorded sufficiently 
severe to mar the crops of climbing French 
Beans, which are still fairly plentiful. 
Jarly lines of Brussels Sprouts and of 
Celery are turning in usefully, while there 
is still plenty of Cauliflowers. Leeks are 
still growing apace, as is a break of Kale. 
Parsley in frames is yet being fully ex- 
posed. At present the lines in the open 
are growing vigorously, and large quanti- 
ties of good leaves can be picked. Pick- 
ings from a line of Spinach Beet may be 
had at any time, Turnips remain plentiful, 
and Cheryil is abundant. Beds of 
Cabbages for spring cutting are making, 
perhaps, a slightly luxuriant growth, but 
a few degrees of frost will soon put 
matters right. W. McGurroa,. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





OBITUARY. 


MR. HENRY CANNELL. 
We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Henry Cannell at the age of $2 at Swanley 


on October 25th. He started his g& arden- 
ing career in a nursery at Norwic h, and 
after a time was gardener at Portnall 


Park, Virginia Water. On leaving this place 
he started a nursery business at Woolwich, 
where he specialised in Fuchsias. This 
district being unsuitable for plant culture 
he removed to Swanley, where, in addi- 
tion to Fuehsias, he devoted a deal of 
attention to the Chinese Primula, Canna, 
and other ‘florist flowers, including the 
Chrysanthemum. To him we owe the in- 
troduction of many of the Chrysanthe- 
mums that used to figure in bygone days 
on the show-board. In recent years the 
Zonal Pelargonium was taken in hand, and 


visitors to the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meetings will remember the 
many fine groups of the cut flowers of 


these he used to show. Cacti also claimed 
his attention, and his catalogue contained 
most of the varieties that were then in 
eultivation. ‘ The Victoria Medal 
Horticulture was conferred on him in 1902. 
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Non-Utility of Rose Shows 


‘And how the Amateur fails to profit by them. 


EK all delight in the magnificent blooms which figure on 
the prize winning stands at Exhibitions of Roses, and 
give ungrudging praise to the skill of the cultivator. 

And such as feel inclined to devote almost endless time and 
patience, besides large areas of space and lots of money to the 
production of similar displays, will take note of the varieties 
which score in the high places. Or they may safely rely on the 
statistics published by the National Rose Society, who have 
all the facts at their fingers’ ends, and buy (from Bees Ltd., 
of course) the N.R.S. Selections of the best Roses for 
Exhibition. (24 tip-top winners for 12s. 6d.) 

T is always advisable to look well into a matter before com 
mitting oneself to a dogmatic assertion or assumption 
For instance, it would be woefully incorrect to argue that 

the man who is able to produce the finest exhibition Ros¢ 
blooms is also the man who is able to produce the finest Rose 
trees. It would be incorrect if only because of the fact that 
in producing exhibition blooms the man generally ruins his 

trees, or if he does not ruin his tre es_all his efforts towards 
the production of exhibition Rose blooms are made in 
precisely the opposite direction to which they 
would be directed if his object were to produce exhibition 

Lose trees. 

HE explanation is extremely obyious. The object.of the 
exhibition Rose BLOOM producer is to get as much 
out of the tree as he can. The object of the exht 

bition Rose TREE grower is to put into the tree as 
much latent life and vigour as he can. 

This being the case, it seems clear that even from the 

point of view of the prospective exhibitor there is grave 
danger in allowing oneself to be unduly influenced by the 
labels on the show board. : 

UT there is the vastly more important case of the amateur 
who buys Rose trees because he wants tlowers. HExhibi 
tion blooms, however grand, are useless outside the show 

tent, and few people realise their heavy cost. Keen exhibitors 








often plant one or two dozen trees of a“ finnicky”’ variety 
and count themselves extraordinarily lucky if they get more 
than one or two first-class blooms fit for show. But the 


amateur, looking at the finished bloom on the exhibition 
board, knows nothing of all this; he has visions of Rose 
bushes all ablaze with flowers of similar calibre. 

Here is where our good friends the Selection Committee 
of the National Rose Society step in. They know the Rose 
business—growing and showing, inside and out—and are 
elected to office in order that their collective knowledge and 
experience may be available to all members of the N.R.S. 
and to others who buy the N.R.S. publications. 

KOPLE areshowing theirappreciation of the N.R.S. Selec 
P tions of Roses for various purposes in a whole-hearted, 
practical way. ‘They are buying these selections in hugs 
quantities. It is a practice which is just as beneficial to thi 
owner of a large garden as to the owner of a small plot. It 
space is limited, one can select one or two varieties oul of 
each of the different collections, or Bees’ Test Collection ot 
12 all-round Roses, all recommended by the N.R.S., may 
fill the bill. 

In any case, don't place your order for Roses away from 

the N.R.S. Selections offered by Bees Ltd. until you have 


seen the photo colour illustrations in Bees’ New Kose 
Catalogue. 
And remember, Bees J.td. devote their energies to the 


production of strong, well-rooted, vigorous TREES, waidceu 


bushes of unexcelled health and hardiness. 


The National Rose Society’s 
Selections of Roses. 


These collections are sent Carriage Paid 
to your nearest Station, provided that you 
live within the United Kingdom, when cash 
accompanies order. 

PLEASE NOTE.—The Collections cannot be 
altered, but any one or more varieties 
can_be supplied from either Collection 
at the prices quoted to each. 


“B” Collection, 12/6. 


24 Good Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybr id Teas 
for Exhibition. 


Alfred Colomb (H.P.), bright red... . oe bd 
Bessie Brown (H.T1T.), creamy white Yi ; 8d 
Caroline Testout (H.T.), salmon-pink xd a bd 
Dean Hole (H.1T.), silvery rose .. ” : 8d 
Earl of Warwick (H.'.), salmon-rose © . 8d 
Edward Mawley (H.'.), velvety crimson .. 4 8d 
Florence Pemberton (H.1.), creamy white .. 8d 
Frau Karl Druschki (H.P.), white ‘ Ga 
Gloire 5,08 Chedane i Guinoisseau (II.P.), 43 
yvermi 10n-rec ” 
George Dickson (H.'l.), yelvety crimson .. 2 1/6 
Horace Vernet (H.P. v scarlet-crimson .. és 6d 
Hugh Dickson (H.P.), crimson } Gd 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria (H.'.), cream .. Sd 
Lady Ashtown (H.T.), deep pink .. Si Gd 
Lyon Rose (H.T.), shrimp pink .. Sd 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux (H.'.), coppery yel Ol 
Mme. Melanie Soupert (H.1T.), sunset yellow.. 8d 
Mildred Grant (H.'T.), tinted white.. 8d 
Mrs. A. Hammond (H.'.), ivory amber apricot ] 
Mrs. John Laing (H.P. , rosy pink .. i 6d 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (H.1.), brilliant rosy- pink Bz 8d 
Mrs, W. J. Grant (H.'. deep rose be, bd 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi(H.P.), rose .. 6d 
Ulrich Brunner (H.P.), cherry red 6d 


“K” Bees’ Test Collection. 


5/6 Carriage Paid, C.W.O. 
12 All-round First-class Roses, 


Betty (H.T.), coppery rose .. £ ae - : 8d 
Captain Hayward (H.P.), crimsou-scarlet abe. 
C. Testout (H.T.), salmon-pink .. a) x or 6d 


Fischer Holmes (H.P.), scarlet Pe -f 6d 


Frau Karl Druschki (H.P.), white ey Be alt 
Hugh Dickson (H.P.), crimson : 6d 
Lady Alice Stanley (H.'l.), silvery flesh .. : sd 
Lady rat haat (H.T.), deep pink .. Na i Gad 
a hal .), Shrimp-pink —. Ye Y 8d 
Mme. A . Chatenay (H.'T.), salmon pink : fed 6d 
Mme. Ravary (H.T.), orange yellow. ¥, Od 
Mrs. J. Laing (H.P.), rose-pink <A 5 y 6d 


Natural 


Send your order or write for Catalogue with ‘ 
Bees will 


Colour Illustrations, post free. For 1}d. stamps, 
send their Booklet ‘‘A BC” of Rose C ulture. 


Write now. 


‘Test you Forget. 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. | 





Honesty for winter decoration (H. Godden). 

You must allow the plants to remain where 
they are growing until the stems are getting 
quite brown. This does not occur generally 
until early in the autumn. The plants must 
then be pulled up and hung up in a shed or 
cool room to dry. By the time the orna- 
mental portion of the plant is ready for cut- 
ting the stems will be nearly white. As soon 
as they reach that condition you must remove 
the two outer scales of the seed-pod, which 
will reveal to you another scale of a silky, 
transparent character. This will be attached 
to the stem, and must be left, as it is the part 
you require for winter room decoration. 

Diseased Daffodils (H. JW. Daltry).—The 
whole of the bulbs have evidently been 
attacked by the -Narcissus-grub, and in at 
least two instances the Maggot was still in 
the bulbs. In- addition, all the bulbs were 
swarming with mite (Rhizoglyphus), a well- 
known bulb destroyer. The only thing to do 
is to carefully examine the stock betore re- 
planting and burn all the affected bulbs with- 
out the least reserve. By doing this, and, in 
replanting, avoiding the ground from which 
the diseased stock came, you might rid your- 
self of pests calculated, if neglected, to do 
much mischief. You might also well lime the 
soil from which the diseased bulbs were lifted. 
As the bulbs were in a bad condition, it would 
be advisable to lift the stock early each year 
for examination, marking any clumps. at 
flowering time that were showing signs of 


Cacti for windows ((. C, Lang).—For a 
window facing south there are many members 
of the Cactus family that can be recom- 
mended, their quaint forms rendering them 
interesting at all seasons, while the blossoms 
of many of them during the summer are very 
bright and showy, Apart from the large- 
flowering race of Cereus or Phylocacti, afew of 
which are popular plants, there are the Kchi- 
nocacti, globular-growing plants furnished with 
spines; the Kchinopsis, resembling the Echino- 
cacti; and the Mamillarias, whose shape and 
disposition of the spines give to some of them 
an almost artificial appearance. In any collec- 
tion of Cacti suitable for window culture the 
Rat’s-tail Cactus (Cereus flagelliformis) should 
always find a place. The above’ may be pur- 
chased from dealers in succulent plants. 
Nurserymen who make a feature of succulents 
quote collections chosen by themselves at a 
cheaper rate, and a commencement may well 
be made in this way, stating when ordering 
the purpose for which the plants are required, 


FRUIT. 
Own-root Apple-trees not fruiting (C. P. 
C. D.).—As a rule, there is a difficulty in 


getting such trees to make sufficient growth, 
and the occasions when examples exhibiting 
the reverse conditions have Come under our 
observation have been few and far between. 
The best remedy to induce fruitfulness under 


Beet and Carrots should be lifted from the 
beds before frost can possibly touch them, and 
be placed in a cool shed in stacks away from 
the reach of frost. Onions should be taken up 
on a dry day and hung in a shed or cool- 
room, Shallots being laid out on a shelf or 
tray. Beet-tops should not be cut, otherwise 
bleeding will set in and spoil them, but they 
should be twisted so as to assist the tops to 
decay. Parsnips may be left in the beds dur- 
ing the winter and dug up as required for 
use, but in very severe weather it is well to 
have some easy to get at, and a covering of 
straw or mats will enable one to lift the roots 
in the hardest weather. The same remarks 
hold good with reference to Celery. See also 
article re “Storing Vegetables” in our issue 
of September 24th (p. 688). 





SHORT REPLIES. 





A. Webb.—See reply to “A Regular Reader,” 
re “‘Fan-trained Fruit-trees,” in our issue of 
December 13, 1913, a copy of which can be 
had of the publisher, post free, for 14d. 
Removing Hedge.—If carefully done, we see 
no reason why such a hedge should not be 
moved. Prepare the ground well for the new 
position by trenching and well manuring it, 
and well water the plants in. A mulch of 
rotten-manure would also help matters. Next 
spring water freely if the weather is dry. 
You may move it any time now—in fact, the 
sooner the better, so as to get the roots to 
work before the winter.——C. W. Marshall.— 
You could move the Cherries to a warmer 
position, and replace with Morello Cherries or 
Plums, or cordon trees of Gooseberries, or 
Red Currants. 4. L. Hine’ Haycocks.—See- 
ing the plant is doing well, we have no doubt 
that when well established it will flower 
freely_—A. White.—Yes, spraying is the best 
remedy.— South Stafford.—You will find an 
article dealing fully with the cultivation of 
Phloxes in our issue of July 26th, 1913, p. 467. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—John Morris —Tamarix 
gallica._—M Stanley Dodgson.—Crategus 
punctata.——Ivy.—_1, Cassinia fulvida (syn. 





the exhibition of British-grown fruit fix 
for September 29th, but, as assurance bh 
been received that the Royal Horticultuy’ 
Hall will not be utilised for military p 
poses, save under exceptional cirey 
Stances, it has been decided to hold ; 
exhibition of late-keeping varieties 
British fruits on Tuesday, December { 
It is hoped advantage will be taken 
demonstrate the value of really late vari 
ties. Karly kinds, which have either ar 
ficially or with great care been kept bac 
out of season, will not be looked upon wit 
favour. No schedule will be issued, I) 
the Council will make such awards as the 
think fit.—W. WiLks, Secretary. 













Mr. LEONARD Surron, who has bee 
selected for the coming year as Mayor ¢ 
the Borough of Reading, is the younge; 
son of the late Mr. Martin Hope Sutto 
and the second senior partner of the fir 
of Sutton and Sons, Reading. He wa 
born in 1868 and was educated at Welling 
ton College and the Royal Agricultw'z 
College, Cirencester. Mr. Sutton is 
Fellow of the Linnean Society, and ha 
been closely connected with agricultura 
education since leaving Cirencester. H 
has been for some years Chairman of th 
Reading Education Committee, and is als 
Member of the Council of the Readin; 
University College, being Chairman of it 
Advisory Farm Committee, and was ap 
pointed by the College as a member of tly 
deputation to visit agricultural college: 
in the United States and Canada in 1910 











Diplopappus chrysophyllus); 2, Abelia flori- 
bunda; 3 and 4, Please send better specimens; 
5, Caryopteris Mastacanthus.—Mrs, K. 
Malone.—1, Streptosolen Jamesoni: 2, Bou- 
vardia Purity; 3 and 4, Send in flower; 5, 
Diplacus glutinosus.—South Stafford—Ccelo- 
gyne cristata—See reply to ‘‘F. Enfield” as to 
cultivation, in our issue of July 5th, 1913 
(p. 411), a copy of which can be had of the 
publisher, post free, for 14d.—__A. H. Edmon- 
ton.—Both are evidently Poplars, but impos. 
sible to say which from leaves only. 


Names of fruits.—F. A. C—Pear Doyenné 


du Comice. G. C.—Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange; 
2, Red or Winter Hawthornden; 3, Lane’s 





Prince Albert; 4, Annie Elizabeth.—N, B.— 
Apples: 1, Cellini; 2, Margil; Pears: 3, Marie 
Louise; 4, Souvenir de Congres.——A. R. S.— 


Apples: 1, Tower of Glamis; 2, Yorkshire 
Greening; 3, Waltham Abbey Seedling; 4, 





such .conditions is to lift and transplant the 
trees, and this we advise you to do about 
the end of the present month. The same 
treatment would also be beneficial in regard 
to the Plum-trees mentioned. When replant- 
ing the Plums work some old lime-rubble in 
with the soil, caleareous matter being very 
necessary for ‘“‘ stone” fruits. 

Vine leaves scalded (Rf. H.).—The foliage 
has been scalded through the ventilation not 
being properly attended to. Scalding gener- 
ally occurs after the berries are thinned and 
during the exhausting process of stoning. All 
this time there is a great strain upon the 
Vines, especially upon the fruit-bearing 
laterals, as, if any burning does occur, it is 
generally the fruit-bearing laterals which re- 
ceive the injury, and which can ill afford to 
lose one leaf. A thin moisture settles upon the 
foliage at night, and if this should not be dis- 
sipated early on bright and sunny mornings 
by ventilation carefully applied, or before the 
sun raises the temperature, sealding or burn- 
ing will ensue. In all vineries early and care- 
ful ventilation is what is needed, this being 
put on by degrees. Allowing the temperature 
to rise suddenly without any or little ventila- 
tion being on, and then putting on a great 
amount, will surely result in burnt foliage 
through the rapid evaporation of moisture. 
The black spots on the backs of the leaves are 
merely the dried green excrescences commonly 
known as warts. These are a sort of granula- 
tion or extravasation of sap through the skin 
of the leaf, and are the outcome of some fit 
of ill-health on the part of the Vine. They 
are injurious to the Vine, no doubt, as affect- 
ing respiration, ete., and are often caused by 
a too close, warm atmosphere saturated with 


moisture. 
VEGETABLES. 

Storing vegetables for winter use (J. S. L. 
Jones).—In not a few instances the failure 
to have vegetables throughout the winter 
is not due to the insufficient stock, but 
to the careless manner in which they are 
stored. The Potato is often insufficiently 
dried before being stored, and, as a con- 
sequence, a few diseased ones contaminate 
many. If provision cannot be made to place 
them on the floor of a shed, then the old 
method of pitting them should be resorted to. 








Warner's King.——F.—Apples: 1, Adam’s Pear- 
main; 2, Bramley’s Seedling; 3, Mére de 
Menage; 4, | Ribston. L.’ C—Apples: 1, 
Alfriston; 2, Sturmer; 3, Cox’s Orange; 4, 
Northern Greening. Bolton.—Apples : if 
Cox’s Pomona; 2, Golden Noble; 3, Lane’s 
Prince Albert; 4, Wellington.—L. J. S.— 
Pears: 1, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 2, Marie 
Louise; 3, Beurré Bosc; 4, Durondeau.—— 
Pennygillam.1, Red ribbed Quoining; 2, Not 
recognised; 3, Ribston Pippin. When sending 
fruit for name please read our rules.—Foza- 
rock.—Pear not recognised.— J. F.—Apples: 
1, Wellington; 2, Mére de Menage; 3, Bramley’s 
Seedling. It is a pleasure to name such typi- 
cal fruits. Emma Macnair.—i, 2, 3, New- 
ton Wonder; 4, Wellington W. M. D.—Very 








much resembles the Kerry Pippin.—vwW. E, 
Beer.—Pears: 1, Beurré Clairgeau; 2, Souvenir 
de Congres; 3, Please send later on.——Fish,— 


Apple: 1, Bears a strong resemblance to King 
Charles Pearmain; owing to lack of high 
flavour cannot say definitely it is that variety. 
—Wm. Palmer.—1, Norfolk Stone Pippin; 2, 
Not recognised. N. B—i, Not recognised; 
2 and 3, Newton Wonder; 4, 5, and -7, Bram- 
ley’s Seedling; 6, May be Newton Wonder: 8, 
Reinette du Canada. The Pear is Fondante 
d’Automne.—Thomas Mudge—Apple: Blen- 
heim Orange. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





SLUIS AND Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland.—List 

of Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural Seeds. 
G. ALLGROVE, Langley, Slough.—List of 

ge List of Roses; List of Herbaceous 
Plants. 

Hi. P. Dixon AND Sons, Lrp., Hull—aA bridged 
Nursery List, 1914. 

A. DICKSON AND Sons, Newtownards, Co. Down. 
—“ Hawlmark ” Rose Catalogue, 1914-1915. 
PAUL AND Son, Lrp., Cheshunt, Herts.—Rose 
Catalogue, 1914-1915. ' 

Brees Lrp., Liverpool.—List of Guarantested 
Roses. 





Royal Horticultural Society’s Autumn 
Fruit Show.—It was with very great re- 
sret that the Council of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society was compelled to abandon 





Mr. Sutton is a member of the Berkshin 
County Association. He has two so 
serving as second lieutenants with Hi 
Majesty’s Forces in the Berkshire Yeo 
manry and the Royal Sussex Regiment 
(7th Batt.). : 
For Planting NOW. . 
Alpine Forget-me-not (Myosotis alpestris) 
beautiful sky blue; as a groundwork for Tulips it is very 
much in demand. 1/= doz.; 6/= 100. 
Polyanthus, rainbow shades, an unsurpass¢¢ 
strain for size of bloom and richness of colouring ; maj 
be interplanted with Tulips or Daffodils with splendid 
effect. 2/6 doz.; 15/= 100. 
Wallflowers, Blood-red or Cloth of Gold, 
large flowers, compact, bushy habit. 9d.doz.; 46 100. 
Iceland Poppies (Papaver nudicaule), orange 
scarlet, yellow and white, with many new and lovely 
intermediate shades ; planted now, flowers will be pro- 
duced from end of April right through the summer, 
3/- doz.; 18/- 100, ; 
Canterbury Bells, white, rose, blue, or 
mixed, a first-class strain. 1/6 doz.; 9/6 100. 
sweet William, “Pink Beauty” seed: 
lings, in many lovely shades of salmon-pink, rose, and 
scarlet. 1/3 doz.; 8/- 100. 


HARDY PERENNIAL BORDER FLOWERS, 
30 Superb Plants for 10/-. \ 


Caucasian Scabious, mauve, 2! 
Scarlet Bergamot, scarict, 3ft., 4d. 
Catmint, mauve, 1 ft.,4d. Milky Wormwoo 
White, 4 ft, 4d. Dropmore Anchusa, gent 
blue, 4 ft, 4d. The Pearl Sneezewort, whi 
23 ft.. 4d. Hybrid Columbine, mixed colou 
2ft.,6d. Climax Starwort, lavender, 4} ft. 
Feltham Starwort, blue, 3) ft., 4d. Mesa 
Starwort, deep blue, 1} ft., 4d. Blue Starwort, 
lilac-blue, 1ft., 4d. Blue Peach-leaved Bell- 
flower, blue, 2) ft., 6d. Mrs. Daniel’s Mar 
suerite, white, 3 ft., 6d. Belladonna Lark 
spur, pale blue, 3 ft., 94. Showy Fleabane, pal 
lavender, 2 ft. 4d. Hartland’s Goat’s Ri 
lilac, 4ft., 4d. Scarlet Avens, scarlet, 2 
Gauze Flower, pearly white, 3 ft., 6d. 
Autumn Sneezewort, yellow, 3 ft., 4d. it 

upine, white, 3 ft.. 4d, Cambridge Scarlet 
Bergamot, scarlet, 3 ft., 4d. Young’s Eve 
Primrose, yellow, 1) ft., 6d. Mrs. Perry's 
Poppy, pink, 2 ft., 6d. Scarlet Defiance, scar 
let, 2ft.. 6d, Danzanvillier’s Flame Flower, 
lilac, 3 ft., 6d. False Dragon’s Head, rose, 4ft., 
4d. Genl. French's Fire Flower, blood rec, 
2ft., 6d. Lady Derby’s Fire Flower, double 
pink, 6d. Golden Glow Cone Flower, 4) ft, 
yen ae Gentian-leaved Speedwell, pale 
ue, ny . y 


3 Strong Flowering Plants of each, 
30 sorts, total 90, splendid clumps, for 25/- 
12 Plants, Bees’ Selection, 3/6. 
Any item can be had at price quoted. 
THREE of same name for price of TWO. 
Send your order or write for Bees’ New Plant Catalogue. 
It contains 20 pages of photo colour illustrations, which wil! 


help you to decide on the plants to bay It is gratis and 
postfree. Writeforit NOW. “Lest you Forget. 


tq  175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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Actinidias, the .. .. 727) Chrysanthemum. Mrs. 
Anemone vitifolia cal ps) A, T. Miller : mad 
Anthemis Kellereri .. 729 | Chrysanthemum Mrs. 
. Artichokes, Sobeyeeeny W.T. Smith .. 729 
ing 736 | Chrysanthemum Parisi- 
Asarum europeum 733 ana, single 729 
Asparagus bed, making an735 | Chrys santhe mum White 
Aster Drummondi 725 Beauty 729 
Berberis Thunbergi 726 | Chrysant hemums, Ane- 
Boltonia asteroides 733 mone... 729 
Broccoli clubbing -. 740 Chrysanthemums, big.. . 128 
pole. cutting the flowers Chrysanthemums, pink. 729 
pos oa .. 733] Chrysanthemums, two 
Bullaces =f a T8 striking .. ap mewn P32 
Cardoons, cooking .. 730 | Clematis failing .. es 740 
Chrysanthemum, early, Clematis paniculata .. 726 
Crimson Marie Massé 728 | Cnicus conspicuus se ta0 
Chrysanthemum Mrs. Codonopsis. . ie ee 13% 
A.R. Witty .. -» 729! Coleuses .. oe e. 740 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Magnolia Kobus. — One of these lovely 
trees that, flowering so nobly in our 
gardens in spring, bears handsome fruit in 
autumn. It comes to me from Ashbourne 
with a note from a little gardener there, 
who tells me the fruiting branches are all 
different in form and size, and set with 
brilliant coral fruits.—W. 

Romneya trichocalyx. — Towards the 
end of October this plant seemed to have 
ceased flowering. A few closed buds were 
on the bushes. I gathered them, 
trimmed off the lower leaves, split up the 
stems a little, and placed em in water. 
To my surprise the blooms opened fully 
and were quite charming.—W. 

Escallonia montevidensis at Straffan.— 
One of the most telling things this autumn 
in the gardens at Straffan, Co. Kildare, 
has been a great bush of Escallonia monte- 
vidensis. Mr. Bedford has this on a wall 
facing south-east. One missed the glory 
of the Japanese Maples which for some 
years have done so well at Straffan, these 
having been very much injured last spring. 
—K., Dublin. , 


Aster Drummondi during the week has 
been at its best. Occasionally it does not 
attain to its full development when early 
frosts come, but as these during the pre- 
sent season have been absent, for once A. 
Drummondi has justified its inclusion. Of 
moderate height—from 3 feet to 4 feet— 
the variety is much branched, very free 
blooming, and the flowers are of a delicate 
shade of lavender, quite unique among the 
family in my experience.—Scor. 


New Zealand Ferns in Sussex. — About 
five years ago we purchased some imported 
Dicksonia antaretica stems, which were 
potted and kept for a year in a cool house. 
In the following April, as root-action was 
abundant, they were planted out in a 
small wood under trees, where they have 
become established and are-at present in 
good health. Hach winter they are 
thatched with straw, which is tied tightly 
at top and at intervals down the stem. 
The fronds.are left out and are nearly 
always damaged if not destroyed. A 
dozen or more planted at Borde Hill were 
destroyed last winter. . I enclose fronds 
from two other species. I do not 
think Dicksonias will ever prove quite 
hardy, but they are desirable that a 
little care and protection are well repaid. 
We have a quantity of established plants 
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Convolvulus Cneorum. . Geranium leaves, foul.. 740 
Convolvulus tenuissimus Glasshouses in witter, 
Currants, Black, pruning covering RE 
Daisies, Michaelmas Gooseberry mildew .. 734 
Dahlia Aphrodite Helianthemum lunula- 


ee te a Eden tum maritimum at 726 





Endive, growing. Heliotropes, tall.. 740 

Escallonia monteviden- Iris Keempferi sar dO 
sis at Straffan . 725 | Kniphofia Nelsoni -. 2h 

Fern seeds, sowing . 740 | Lavatera Olbia .. wapntos 

Fern, the Climbing .. 726 | Lion’s Tail, the .. 730 

Ferns, New Zealand, in Loganberries 735 
Susse SE)... 725 


Magnolia grandiflora not 


Flowers, some autumn.. 732 flowering 
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Fruit, preserving, with Magnolia Kobus. 725 

little or no sugar Medlars, storing 740 

Fruit trees, planting 34 | Narcissi . 730 
Garden food 3 .. 730 | Osmanthus ‘licifolius in 

Gentians in Ireland 726 flower 2 -. %28 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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squarrosa which we intend 
‘ason.—J. COMBER, 


of Diecksonia 
to try outside next sé 
Nymans. 

Banksian Roses.—Respecting the note of 
“ OfcR. ©.,° Hxmouth.2”> (p: 709); one the 
white Banksian Rose with flowers the size 
of a crown-piece, one is almost tempted 
to question the correctness of the name, 
inasmuch as blooms of the true Banksian, 
white or yellow, from personal experience, 
appear nearer the size of a sixpence—that 


is, individual flowers produced, of course, 
in clusters. There are some fine speci- 
mens on the walls of some old County 
Dublin gardens, but by far the finest dis- 
play I ever saw was noticed on the warm 
front of Newrath Bridge Hotel, Co. Wick- 
low.—Kk., Dublin. 

A Sand Verbena.—This little plitnt, so 
well figured in the issue of November 7th 
(p. 717), has given me great pleasure 
during the past summer, and is still 
(October) in flower. It is one of those 
beautiful Californian annuals that one 


should not forget, no matter what kind of 
flower gardening one indulges in. Our 
springs do not always agree with it so well 
as those of its own country, and I find it 
best to sow it in spring in little boxes and 
prick out in April; best on a sunny bank 
or bed. It has a delicate scent and is 
altogether a most refined little plant for 
the rock garden or a dry bank.—W. 
Petunias in the garden.— These have 
enjoyed the past dry,,warm summer. In 





October I saw some beds of these in a 
small garden in the Wisley district a mass 


of bloom. It was a good selection of the 
single red and white striped, and nothing 
could be more attractive. some of the 
some kind at the end of October in a 
sheltered garden in Camberley are lovely. 
Petunias huve much to recommend them, 
as they are easily raised, grow quickly, 
are continuous-blooming, and are fine to 
plant over bulbs that have done flowering. 
These small single kinds are far more 
beautiful than the large single or double 
kinds.— WEST SURREY 


Shrubs in bloom in Co. Tipperary.— 
Owing, no doubt, to the long dry summer, 
many early-flowering shrubs are now 


(November 3rd) in blossom for a second 


time. Some of the more remarkable are 
Abelia grandiflora and A. serrata, Clian- 
thus puniceus, Convolvulus Cneorum, 


Philadelphus Virginale, Leptospermum 
scoparium, Pittosporum ‘Tobira, and 
Buddleia Colvillei, which has several large 
flower-spikes of better colour than those 








Peas, late .. : .. 735 | Rose Grand Duc de Lusn- 
Petunias in the garden. 725 embourg .. 731 
Plants, wintering ten- Roses , Banksian. 725 
der at aie 240) Royal. Horticultural 
Plum Jeffe son ae 730 Society .. ‘eee. TOG 
Polygonum baldse huani- Saintpaulia ionantha eyo] 
cum F 725 | Shrubs in bloom in Co, 
Potato Onion, the 730 Tipperary vi Bey #23) 
Raspberries in autumn, 730 | Silene laciniata .. 729 
Red spider F 734 | ‘Tomatoes, diseased 740 
Rocksprays, some attrac Topiarian follies in Ire- - 
tive ca Lon land 726 
Romneya ‘Coulteri -in Trials at W isley i in 1915. 740 
Hampshire ‘ .. 725 | Verbena, Sand, a 725 
Romneya trichoc aly x.. 725 Veronica corymbosa 729 
Rose Frau Karl Druschki Vinery, etc., heating 734 
and its progeny 731 | Walnuts, Belgian 735 
Rose Gloire de Dijon, Wasps v. Pears .. 734 
black-spot on .. .. 740 ' Week’s work, the 737 
of the early summer. Ceanothus Indigo 
has been flowering for the past three 


months and is much superior in colour to 


Gloire de Versailles. Medicago arborea 
and Abutilon vexillarium are remarkable 
for their persistent flowering, and have 
not been out of blossom for more than 
eighteen months.—P, H., Co. Tipperary. 

Romneya Coulteri in Hampshire. — In 


sheltered positions this plant does very 
well in the southern counties. I have seen 
plants in districts wide apart, but in no 
have the specimens been equal to 
[saw growing in a raised border be- 
low a terrace wall in a Hampshire garden. 
The plant early in October was flowering 


Case 


One 


freely. It was about 7 feet high and had 
produced suckers in the border several 


In the case re- 
rowibg in a poor 


feet away from its base. 
ferred to the plant was g 


soil, The flowers. were extra large and 
lasted well when cut. There was no diffi- 
culty in propagating the plant from 
suckers.— BOURNE VALE. 


This is a native 
y hardy, although 
a sunny position 
southern counties, 


Convolvulus Cneorum. 
of S. Durope and not ver 
it can be grown: in 
against a wall in the 


and, in the south-west, may even be grown 
in a sunny part of the rock garden. 
Throughout the year the plant is attrac- 


tive by reason of its narrow leaves, which 
are covered with grey, silky hairs, the 
whole bush having a silvery appearance. 
During summer and well into autumn the 
white flowers, which are flushed with red 
on the outside, appear from the points of 
the branches, and, although but a few 
blooms in each head are open at once, they 
continue to expand over many weeks. It 
can be easily increased from seeds. 
Polygonum balidschuanicum. When 
this ean be planted at the foot of an old 
Holly, or Conifer for preference, and 
allowed to grow freely there are few more 
effeetive objects during the latter half of 
sulmer, It is useful for planting 
against trellises, arbours, or against old 
fences or walls where there is no necessity 
to restrict the growth. One of the best- 
flowered plants I have. ever seen covered 
the front of a house with a west exposure. 
It had been left alone and had taken 
possession of windows, gutters’, and even 
the roof, doing a considerable amount of 
damage to woodwork and roofing tiles. A 
native of Bokhara, it was only brought 
into prominent notice about twenty years 
ago, but quickly became popular. WHasily 
increased by seeds, it is more difficult to 
increase by layers and cuttings, although 


also 
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freely armed with brownish spines, are 
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it is quite possible to root both, such plants 
often blooming earlier than _ seedlings. 
When pruning is necessary cut the younger 
wood back to within a few eyes of the 
older branches in February or March, but 
do not prune too often.—D, 

Anemone vitifolia.—A nice specimen of 
this Himalayan kind has for some weeks 
past been flowering in the herbaceous 
ground at Kew, where its flower effect has 
not been one whit less ornamental than 
that of A. japonica alba, with which, often 
enough in the past, the plant has been 
erroneously bracketed. <A distinctive fea- 
ture of the species separating it at once 
from the A. japonica class is the hand- 
some, palmate, deeply-lobed leaves, which 
from the base of the plant extend on 
15 inch long petioles. In A. japonica the 
leaves are ternate.. In all probability this 
beautiful species is less hardy than the 
Japanese sort, and would be best planted 
in a somewhat sheltered position. It at- 
tains to about 3 feet high.—B. J. 


Gentians in Ireland. — At Blandsford 
they are magnificent. It is a very large 
garden and the Gentians are used as an 
edging some 2 feet wide (in some cases 
3 feet wide), and I should hesitate to say 
how long the paths they border are. I 
saw them in flower last May, and one 
could not force one’s finger between the 
blossoms, so thickly were the plants 
covered. Mr. Bland and his forbears 
have grown the Gentian in the following 
Imanner. They are taken up and divided 
every three years, the’ ground trenched, 
and its contents taken out to a depth of 
2 feet, and then filled in with soil com- 
posed chiefly of well-rotted ‘‘ Scutch”’ 
weed! For generations the Scutch Grass 
from the garden has been thrown into a 
pit running the full length of a wall, and 
after some years’ rotting the material is 
used again for the Gentians.—M. H. 


Michaelmas Daisies.—The note at page 
789 on double kinds is interesting. I quite 
agree with what Mr. Strugnell says. 
What can be more beautiful than a big 
group of the best single kinds in late 
autumn? For cutting, the doubles are 
worthless compared to the best singles. 
Seldom have I seen Michaelmas Daisies 
and other hardy plants used to so good 
effect as at Rood Ashton. I remember 
these grounds fifty years ago, when their 
leading feature was the big groups of 
Portuguese and other Laurels, Yews, etc. 
These have all passed away, giving place to 
ornamental shrubs and hardy plants that 
bloom all through the season. At the 
time of my visit large groups of the best 
Michaelmas Daisies were a feature. These, 
rising up from amongst low shrubs, were 
charming. Groups of Pyrethrum uligi- 
nosum were equally good.—J. C. 


Cnicus conspicuus (Mexican Thistle).— 
A group of this remarkable species, also 
known as Erythroleena conspicua, hag re- 
cently been one of the glories of the 
herbaceous ground at Kew. Obviously 
the prolonged dryness has suited the 
plant, and only rarely is so brilliant a 
picture seen. From a leafy rosette the 
plant rears its branched, angled, and 
furrowed stems to a height of 6 feet, and 
these, terminated by scarlet flower- heads, 
ifford a picture brilliant in the extreme. 
I’rom other points of view, too, the species 
is highly ornamental, and, prior to its 
flowering, the waved and sinuated leaves, 


very attractive. Like others of its tribe, 
the species is of biennial duration only. 
An item of importance in this connection, 
because of the comparative ly late flower- 


is that of sowing the seeds in good time. 
This should be done soon after they are 
ripe or early in January in slight warmth, 
affording the plants pot cultivation and 
greenhouse treatment till April to en- 
courage a free growth before planting out. 
—H. H. JENKINS. 

Helianthemum lunulatum maritimum. 
—This is a pretty, dwarf-growing, and 
compact shrubby sort, with somewhat 
hoary leaves and bearing golden-yellow 
flowers. It is distinct from many others 
of its tribe in a way not easily definable in 
words, though perhaps one is attracted to 
it rather by its neatness and flower free- 
dom than by aught else. It is quite a good 
rock plant. 


Clematis paniculata.—The warm, bright 
weather of the present autumn has been 
favourable for the development of the 
flowers of this Clematis, It is a very 
vigorous species, forming shoots each 
18 feet or 20 feet long clothed with 
luxuriant foliage. The flowers appear in 
axillary clusters for a distance of 2 feet 
or 3 feet at the ends of the branches, but 
it is only in sunny autumns that they 
develop, for it is not until the latter half 
of September that they begin to open. The 
best example I have ever seen was grow- 
ing in a Cornish garden, and during the 
latter part of September it was in full 

















ing of the species and by reason of the 
hot infrequent sunlessness of our summers, 


bloom... At that time it was very sugges- 
tive of a well-grown and well-flowered 
plant of C. indivisa. It thrives both in the 
open and against walls, but it must have 
abundance of room. If a position at the 
foot of a large Holly or other small tree, 
in a sunny position, can be found, it will 
readily avail itself of the support and give 
little further trouble.—D. 


Berberis Thunbergi. Very few of our 
deciduous shrubs can compare with this 
Chinese Barberry in the rich tints assumed 
by the leaves before they drop, as they 
are just now of a bright, glowing scarlet- 
crimson hue, and seen in a mass this 
species forms a brilliant object in wood- 
land scenery. It is in all respects a very 
distinct kind, being much less robust than 
the different forms of the common Bar- 
berry. Thunberg’s B arberry, also known 
as Berberis sinensis, is a somewhat spread-. 
ing bush with arching branches, which 
give it a very pleasing outline. In the 
spring the leaves are when first expanded 
of a very delicate green, and just as they 
are partially developed the flowers make 
their appearance. They are, as a rule, 
freely borne, but are not particularly con- 
spicuous.. The small, oblong sealing-wax- 
like berries are very bright, but they are 
often sparingly borne. When, however, 
they are pretty humerous, these berries 
form a valuable additional feature, for 
they remain fresh and bright a long time. 
It is quite hardy and will hold its own in 
poor soils, where the leaf colour in autumn 
is of the brightest. 

Topiarian follies in lreland.—Could you 
very kindly suggest a topiary expert? Ihave 
laid out a formal Yew garden here. The 
Yews have been planted about two years. 
They seem very thinly clad at their bases, 
and as rather much money has been laid 
out I should like to feel that I am going 
on. right lines for ultimate success and 
effect. There are also Box hedges that 
are doing anything but pleasing me. I 
thought, perhaps, that you could refer me 
to a reliable man or expert in the matter 
of Yew and Box-hedges, who would come 
along and inspect and advise as soon as 
possible, as this is the time to attend to 
such things, is it not?—WH. N., Ireland. 








[in reply to your inquiry, I am a mortal 
enemy of the topiary work altogether, and 
have been all my life, so I cannot help 
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you. The best advice I can offer you is 
that you should go to the nearest town 
and ask the barber to help you by chang- 
ing his scissors for a pair of shears. Jt 
is an ugly and stupid way of gardening. 

What does it do? Backgrounds for your 

flowers are much easier to get with undis- 

figured things like Bay and other Bver- 
greens. Is it shelter you seek? Well, 
these poor sheared bushes you describe will 
not give shelter to anything. Then you 
have to. face the distortion of things 
naturally beautiful in form. The last 

place one would look for this sort of 
foolery is in Ireland. Irish gardens are 

among the most beautiful we know, and 

you will not find much topiary work there. 

From Fota in the south to Castlewellan 

in the north the best Irish gardens de- 

pend only on the natural forms of shrub, 

flower, and tree.—W. R.] 

The Climbing Fern (Lygodium palma- 
tum).—I saw this in New Jersey. It 
seemed a very cold region and full of rank 
plants and tall, hardy Ferns. I often had 
a wish to see it in our country, and have 
had some correspondence with Mr. Wal- 
lace, of Colchester, about it, who writes 
as follows :— 

In reply to your inquiry, we regret | 
we know of no instance where Lygo- 
dium palmatum, the American Climb- 
ing Fern, is doing well out-of-doors in 
this country. Gillett, in his American 
list, seems to hint that it is difficult 
to establish, even in America, as he ’ 
recommends well mulching with leaves 
for one or two years. We wrote to a 
devoted Fern cultivator fomhis experi- 
ence, and his reply is so interesting 
that we feel you would like to have 
it. He says: ‘‘I do not think it can 
be successfully grown out-of-doors in 
this country. I once had quite a lot 
of it growing like a weed, but it was 
close to some hot-water pipes, which 
were half buried and which kept ,the 
temperature of the soil very high. 
Eventually I removed the pipes to a , 
higher level so as not to touch the soil. 
Since then the Lygodium has not been 
at all happy, and I grow it with difti- 
eCultye2 W. 


ii 

Kniphofia Nelsoni.—This bright late | 
kind comes to us from Messrs. Wallace | 
and Co., of Colchester, who write :— | 


It was introduced from the Orange 
River Colony ‘about 1892, but it is 39 
grown in very few gardens. In 
October it is one of the most beautiful — 
things one can have for distant 
colour. Usually it grows from 2 feet 
to 24 feet high, but this year it is 
nearly a foot less. ‘You will notice 
from the fresh foliage sent you by the 
Same post how grassy and pretty it is. 
It makes low, spreading mats, from 
which eight to’ twenty or more spikes 
rise in late autumn. The leaves are 
each 1 foot to 2 feet long, and 4 inch — 
to ¢ inch broad. Very similar in habit — 4 
and time of flowering is the pure 
yellow Kniphofia breviflora, which we 
also send you. It is very dainty and 
pretty, and we always treat if as per- 
fectly hardy, although Nicholson, in 
his supplement to ‘‘ The Dictionary of 
Gardening,’ describés it as a green- 
house plant. It was only introduced 
in 1897, so little experience could have  _ 
been had of it in this country. 
A few years back we raised a4 
hybrid from K. Nelsoni, which we 
named Unique, and got an Award 
of merit for. It retains much of 
the grassy foliage and late - flower- 
ing and slender habit of Nelsoni, with 
a very distinct self-colouring of coral- 
red. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE ACTINIDIAS. 

\Tam genus Actinidia, composed of a few 
“species of climbing plants, is included in 
‘he same order as the Camellias 
Stuartias. Neither of the species, how- 
t 

| 

/ 


either of those two families, though 
‘elance at the accompanying illustration 
‘will suffice to convince the would-be planter 
that the Actinidias are worth attention. 
Several of the kinds are excellent for 


sired to cover quickly, and are suitable 
for planting in the open ground with a 
framework of rough Oak branches or an 
old bush for a support. Attention has 





been directed to the genus of late years, 
owing to the introduction of a new species 
from China. This is 

A. OHINENSIS, a vigorous climber first 
discovered by Fortune towards the middle 
of last century. He, however, only sent 


herbarium specimens, on which Planchon 


founded the species. It was also collected 
by other travellers both in China and 
Japan before Mr. E. H. Wilson sent home 
seeds to Messrs. Veitch about fourteen or 
fifteen years ago. It grows at least 20 feet 
high and is remarkable for its broadly 
ovate leaves, each often 5 inches or 
'( inches long and inches to 4 inches 
wide, and thickly covered, more particu- 
farly when young, with red hairs, a condi- 
tion which also obtains on the bark of the 
young shoots. It has another attraction 
in its axillary clusters of yellow flowers, 
each blossom being about 14 inches across. 


9 
» 
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the size of a large Gooseberry, are used | 


| for jam, which is said to be very palatable. | 


and | 


syer, iS so showy as the better kinds of | 
a 


‘planting against objects which it is de-| 


So far it has done well in many parts of 
England and Ireland, although it appears | 
to require a rather sheltered position. As | 
male and female flowers are borne by | 
different plants it is necessary to procure 
both if fruits are desired. 

A. ArnGuTA, one of the older species, is a 
native of Japan. 


flowers. 

A. VOLUBILIS, the subject of the accom- 
panying illustration, is sometimes known 
as A. arguta var. cordifolia. It has much 
in common with A. arguta, but its leaves 
are more hairy. 





A. Konomixta, from China, Japan, and 


Actinidia voliubitis. 


the Amur region, is less vigorous than the 
last-named. It grows 6 feet or 7 feet high 
and is remarkable by reason of its often 
brightly-coloured leaves. Whilst many of 
the leaves are of the normal shade of 
| green, others are purplish when they first 
develop, but turn white later in the season, 
or they may be in patches of green and 
white or green and purple, some leaves 
having the colours fused or netted to- 
gether. The flowers in this instance 
also white. 

A. 
liable to this curious change of leaf 
colour, but it is a stronger plant approach- 
ing 20 feet in height. Its fragrant white 
flowers are borne in June. Another new 
species is 

A. Henryr, from Yunnan, where 
grows on the mountains at an altitude of 





are | 


POLYAMA, a Japanese species, is also | 


|In China the fruits, yellow in colour and | 5,000 feet to 6,000 feet. 





It bears white 
flowers. 
All the Actinidias can be increased by 


cuttings. W. D. 


SOME ATTRACTIVE ROCKSPRAYS. 


THE present is a good time to note a few 


of the most attractive kinds of 
| Cotoneaster for immediate planting, for 


| they are now at their best so far as berries 
It grows 15 feet or more | 
in height and bears small clusters of white | 


are concerned, whilst it is easy to discern, 
in most cases, which are summer leafing 
and which are evergreen sorts. Amongst 
the most vigorous growing species is the 
Himalayan ©. frigida, whose bright red 
berries are produced in large bunches 
from short shoots all over the branches. 
Moreover, its leaves often assume rich 
orange tints. Under favourable conditions 








it attains the proportions of a small tree, 


| whilst at other times it is seen as a wide- 


| covering of felty hairs. 
| well-known 
| bush at 
it | 


A 


1S 


spreading bush 12 feet to 18 feet high. 
variety with orange-coloured berries 
known, but it is very rare. C. bullata 
one of the best of the newer kinds. Form- 
ing a good-sized bush of rather loose 
habit, it produces large, dark-green leaves 
and an abundant crop of rich red berries, 
which, however, are eagerly eaten by 
birds. The Chinese plant sent out a few 
years ago under the name of C. applanata 
is also a very attractive kind by reason of 
its red berries. ©. pannosa . and ©: 
Francheti, two large-growing forms from 
Yunnan, bear scarlet berries with a light 
C. buxifolia, a 
strong-growing 
bearing dark 
good sized 

C. micro- 


Is 


species, iS a 
least 12 feet high, 
Box-like leaves, 
and red fruits. 


evergreen, 
white flowers, 
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phylla is another old evergreen from the 
Himalayas suitable alike for an open 
position, the rock garden, or for planting 
against a wall. As a bush it grows but 
1 foot or 2 feet high, but against a wall it 


reaches a height of 15 feet or more. Its 
white flowers and red fruits are both 
very noticeable. 

Another very useful species is (CQ. 
horizontalis. This is deciduous, its 


leaves assuming pretty shades of red and 
orange before they fall. C. Simonsi, from 
6 feet to 10 feet high, bears orange and 
scarlet fruits freely. The one, however, 
which retains its beauty for the greatest 
length of time is C. rotundifolia, a 
Himalayan species which forms a spread- 
ing bush 4-feet to 5 feet high. Leaves are 
often retained during the greater part of 
the winter, whilst the rich red fruits often 
hang until the end of March. Why birds 
leave this species alone, whilst the fruits 
of all others are cleared off during early 
autumn, is a mystery, but every year the 





Same thing occurs. Dy. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Magnolia grandiflora not flowering. — 


Mine is a tree about 8 feet high, with fine 
leaves (evergreen), but although it has been 
against a south fence for years it has not 
flowered. Why is this?—Harrow. 


[Over-vigorous growth is probably the 
cause of your Magnolia grandiflora’ not 
blooming, the wood failing to ripen, with 
the result that no flowers are borne. No 
doubt in time it will flower, as old plants 
always bloom better than comparatively 
young ones.] 

Osmanthus ilicifolius in flower. — The 
only Osmanthus that can be looked upon 
in the light of a showy flowering shrub is 
Osmanthus Delavayi, whose pure white 
tubular-shaped flowers, each about an inch 
long, are borne freely in little clusters 
during the spring. Another feature of the 
blossoms is that they are agreeably 
scented. Although as yet not very widely 
distributed, Osmanthus Delavayi has re- 
ceived an Award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society and bids fair in 
time to become a favourite little shrub. 
From this species Osmanthus ilicifolius 
differs in many features, as it is alto- 
gether a larger grower, while the spiny 
leaves mimic in general appearance those 
of the Holly. The flowers, too, are borne 
in autumn instead of the spring, and are, 
compared with those of O. Delavayi, quite 
insignificant. They are, however, deli- 
ciously fragrant, in which feature as well 
as in their general appearance they re- 
mind one greatly of a near relative, Olea 
fragrans, which used to be a favourite 
conservatory plant. years ago. It was 
then chiefly grown for the delicious per- 
fume of its small whitish blossoms. This 
Olea, which is a native of China, is hardy 
only in particularly favoured parts of this 
-country, whereas Osmanthus ilicifolius, 
which comes from Japan, is never injured 
by the frost. There are several varieties, 
the best being purpurascens, in which the 
leaves are tinged with bronzy-purple, and 
myrtifolius, with small Myrtle-like foliage. 





Correspondents desiring information on 
Cardening matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their communications to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. : 

All Business communications—such as 
those relating to accounts, advertise- 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
etc.—should be addressed to MANACER, 
‘Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters intended for any individual per- 
sonally should be marked Private. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


BIG CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
In the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 
October 31, page 702, there was an article 
by “A. R. H.’’ who lamented the decline 
of the monster Chrysanthemum blooms, 
and gave reasons for their lessened popu- 
larity. I agree with the writer in the con- 
clusions arrived at, but as an old exhibitor 
When the Chrysanthemum was at the 
zenith of its fame, may I be permitted to 
say that the immense output of new varie- 
ties had not a little to do with its waning 
as an exhibition flower. 'To put it plainly, 
the showing of Chrysanthemum blooms 
became an expensive luxury, and I know 
that I am only voicing the opinion of many 


former growers when I say that the one’ 


who received the coveted first prize did 
not always realise his expenses. If one 
wished “‘to be in the swim,’’ it meant 
that a certain number of expensive novel- 
ties had to be purchased every year. 
Some of these sorts were very little better 
than those which preceded them ; indeed, 
the main qualification which obtained in 
my exhibiting days, and which had to be 
kept in view, was size of blooms. It is 
well known that many varieties of former 
days, judged merely by size, could not 
compare with some of .the monsters of 
later times, and therefore not a few ex- 
cellent sorts noted for their beauty came 
to be superseded by the ‘‘ mop heads” that 
outside the exhibition: had little or no 
value. 

Size No Crirerton.—Surely the size of 
any flower is no indication of its beauty. 
So the day came when the public left off 
craning its neck to view ‘the biggest of 
all,’ and directed its attention to beau- 
tiful, if smaller, blooms. It is true, as 
“A. R. H.” has pointed out, that “ new 
sorts are shown much less frequently than 
heretofore.”’ This is not to be wondered 
at, because the public have become tired 
of the monstrosities, which your corre- 
spondent rightly observes are of little use 
for home decoration, hence the cessation 
of novelties. One has but to compare the 
advertising columns of any gardening 
paper to-day ‘with those of, say, fifteen 
years ago or more to notice a diminution 
in the output of new sorts at fancy prices. 
The grower and the one who merely ad- 
mires desire something different to-day. 
The plant grown at far less cost and 
trouble carrying twenty-four medium- 
sized flowers suitable for the adornment 
of one’s table or room is far more valu- 
able than a plant carrying only three or 
four huge blooms. _ 

We have no plant that serves us better 
from August to January than the Chrys- 
anthemum. Out-of-doors I have had a 
charming assortment this autumn which 
has been so favourable to them, and by 
arranging the varieties we may feast our 
eyes on them under glass up to the first 
or second month of the new year. I know 
from a long experience that exhibition 
blooms often cost a deal to produce, and 
at the finish are not suitable for any other 
purpose. Many a grower has found out 
that it is better—far better in every way— 
to grow a decorative plant than to waste 
the energies of a plant on the production 
of flowers that do not appeal to all. Pos- 
sibly another reason for the waning of the 
popularity of the Chrysanthemum may be 
traced to the strict attention it is neces- 
sary to pay to the growth of large blooms 
from bud to finishing stage. More than 
once, when business has prevented my 
paying a visit every night to my plants, it 
has been my misfortune to find that in the 
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interval one of the three or four buds r 
served has been eaten off, and that ofte 
the most promising crown bud. A loss c 
a bud or two amongst the larger num 
is not, however, felt so much. It seen 
to me that the decorative Chrysanthemy 
for home growing will stay, but the bi 
show blooms have, for a time at any rate 
lost the eye of the public and the ep 
thusiasm of growers. Has not the big 
bloom business been overdone to the detri 
ment of many worthy sorts now lost? 
LEAHURST, | 


—— A way of obtaining big blooms o; 
dwarf plants which should commend itse] 
to amateur growers especially is that o 
rooting cuttings late in spring and allow 
ing but one flower to develop on the stem 
I have just seen a number—some hundreds 
—of such specimens that have been wel 
attended to from their infancy. In the 
first place the room taken up by them is 
comparatively small, they are neat-look 
ing, and the short season required for 
perfecting them is a saving in labour as 
well as house-room. By this method of 
culture such gigantic blossoms cannot he 
grown as by the more orthodox way of 
giving the plants a long season and put 
ting them into large pots, yet the variety 
Queen Mary, as noted recently, had blooms 
measuring 9 inches across and proportion- 
ately deep, the plants being not more than 
2 feet high, and the pots only 6 inches in 
diameter. This surely is likely to satisfy 
any amateur in the matter of dimensions, 
in both stem growth and flower. 

All varieties may not be suitable, but, 
fortunately, some of the very finest of the 
Japanese kinds adapt themselves to. the 
treatment in habit of growth. The tallest 
plant would’ be about a yard in height, 
the shortest 2 feet. In regard to the pots 
employed, some of the stronger plants 
might require the T7-inch size—anyhow, 
either would be considered small in rela- 
tion to Chrysanthemums. Cultural items, 









‘. 
= 


briefly put, are: Start in April with 
healthy cuttings, pot them singly into 
small pots when rooted; then give 


another small shift, and from these they 
may go into the flowering size. Good soil, 
constant attention in the matter of water- 
ing and feeding, and early bud selection 
are all important. A few excellent sorts 
for the purpose are: Bob Pulling, Mrs. 
HK. A. Tickle, Queen Mary, Lady ‘Talbot, 
Master James, F. S. Vallis, Wm. Turner. 
White Queen, Hon. Mrs. J. Ward, Francis 


Jolliffe, Joan Stratton, and Mrs. T 
Stevenson—all large-flowerin g . Japanese 
sorts. H.S. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Early Chrysanthemum Crimson Marie 
Massé.—Some years ago a reader of 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED showed me a 


spray of Chrysanthemum blossoms which 
he said was gathered from a plant of the 
well-known Mme. Marie Massé, which has 
lilac-mauve flowers. The, colour of the 
sport was crimson, and the Chrysanthe- 
mum grower who later on acquired the 
stock thought so well of it that he 
described it as Grimson Marie Massé. The 
new sort was distributed in immense num- 
bers the first year, but many growers 
were disappointed because the colour was 
not so good as the descriptive name im- 
plied. In the first place the season that 
followed its introduction did not suit this 
variety, the flowers being bronzy in 
their colouring, although when first open- 
ing there was a semblance of the crimson 
colouring that growers expected, and in 
subsequent years the plant was not con- 


sistent in its behaviour, the colours vary-- 


ing between bronze and crimson. I am 
rather disposed to believe that this variety 
produced another sport during the first 


a 


Ta? 
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ear of its introduction, and in this way 

the mixed-up stock got distributed. In| 
upport of this I this year purchased a | 
Fresh stock of early-flowering, outdoor 
/Shrysanthemums. In the collection was a 
good batch of Crimson Marie Massé. 

When the plants came into bloom this 
season some of them bore crimson flowers 
‘as seen in the original spray of blossoms, 

‘while in others the flowers were bronze | 
noloured, such as to justify anyone in| 
‘describing the variety as Bronze Massé.- 

BH. G. 

Two striking Chrysanthemums. — At 
Woburn Place, Addlestone, the Japanese | 
varieties D. GB. Crane and Mrs. T. Steven- | 
son are splendidly done; three blooms to | 
each plant. All three grow barely 3: feet | 
high, with exceptionally large foliage. | 





The flowers of the first-named are rich 
yellow, with florets of considerable length 


dise and thus resemble the old-time type 


rate 


named will be forthcoming, and, if so, a 


somewhat, and yet here, again, raisers are 
trying to do away with, or rather lessen, 
this addition. The only two varieties I 
should care to grow belong to the singles, 
or are usually classed with them. ‘Tlie 
one is Snow Queen, a most useful variety 
for decoration; the other is Kathleen May, 
one of the latest of all Chrysanthemums | 
to flower. The colour is crimson, the | 
central dise yellow, and the plant first- 
from a decorative point of view | 
Maybe more sorts of the form of the two 





race likely to be esteemed for cutting will 
be. provided.—S. 


_ Pink Chrysanthemums.—I should say pink 
is the least satisfactory colour of any in the | 
Chrysanthemum, as the colour of so many of 
this shade is washed out, more especially when 
we take the large show blooms. Joan Stratton 
has high-class flowers, yet at this early period 
they are more white than pink. Later, how- 





Convoloulis 


Later flowers—that is to say, blooms from 
buds that form late—take on a bronzy 
suffusion, and this description will do for 
the second of the two sorts. In Mrs. T. 
Stevenson, however, the blooms are less 
deep than in the other, but wider. ‘To the 
amateur they may be recommended on ac- 
count of their comparatively easy culture. 
These two varieties originated in the Isle 
of Wight and were obtained from carefully 
fertilised seed by Mr. Martin Silsbury, 
who also raised Fred Green, Francis 
Jolliffe, and Iucy Maud—all easily-grown 
varieties where show blooms are required. 
—H. 
Anemone Chrysanthemums. — Some at- 
‘tempt has been made of late years to 
popularise this class, or, I should say, re- 


| juvenate it, because twenty years or so | 


‘back the section was much to the fore. 
‘Some of the present-day single Chrys- 





ZENUISSIMUS. 


ever, the pink is pretty. The blossoms at all 
times are first-rate in shape. Mrs. E. A. Tickle, 
about as good as any sort throughout the 
season, has become quite a favourite with ex- 
hibitors. In Mrs. C. W. D. Drexel the shade is 
pleasing, and the bloom is not wanting in 
size or substance, and the shape is desirable. 
The above three are just now the more pro- 
minent in a collection where big flowers are a 
| chief consideration.—S8. 

| ingle Chrysanthemum Parisiana.—This 
single, white, Daisy-like Chrysanthemum and 
the variety Paris White referred to recently 





by Mr. Arnott were, a number of years ago, 
lused rather extensively at Stanwick by Mr. 
| Higgie, then gardener to the Dowager Duchess 
lof Northumberland. Although he admitted 
| that neither was more effective from a decora- 
tive point of view than. the shrubby C. frutes- 
lcens, Mr. Higgie rightly maintained that for 
cutting they were to be preferred, lasting over 
a much more extended period than the flowers 


of CG. frutescens the common Paris Daisy.— 
KIRK. 
Chrysanthemum Mrs. W. T. Smith.—When 


this variety was introduced a couple of 
seasons back it struck me as being about the 
finest of the white Japanese kinds because of 
| the remarkable purity of colour and splendid 


anthemums have a prominent centre or | texture of petal. On the first trial with many | 


growers it exhibited a habit of decaying just 
when the flower-buds should be developing. 
It was thought that that season would see the 
last of such a characteristic; but this year the 
same fault appears, and at present I hear of 
complaints from varying districts. That being 
so, it is useless to grow a variety so liable to 
disappoint. Mrs. A. T. Miller, an old_ sort 
which seemed likely to supersede Mrs. W. T. 
Smith, is doing splendidly this year. It and 
Wm. Turner will require something out of the 
way to oust them.—S. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. A. T. Miller.—One 
of the largest blooms seen in a round of visits 
this autumn is a specimen of this variety, 
which, when well done, dwarfs most other 
white Japanese varieties. Not only in size, 
but in beauty a bloom of this is exceptional— 
that in question measured 10 inches deep, 
being a solid mass nearly as broad. At Wel- 
beck Abbey, Notts, it is particularly fine this 
year. I should say there are fifty plants of it 
with two, or at the most three, huge blossoms 
on each. From an exhibitor’s point of view it 
is a trifle early.—H. 

Chrysanthemum White Beauty.—This is a 
fine single, best perhaps not unduly disbudded, 
the numerous flowers forming capital sprays. 
Not only is the purity of colour noticeable, 
but there is a general richness in the texture 
of the blossoms, which are held erect and, as 
noted, borne freely on a plant that is natur- 
ally branching.—S. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. A. R. Witty.—This 
is an attractive Japanese variety on account 
of its distinct shade of colour—Indian-red. 
During the present season several excellent 
blooms have been noted. The variety is of 
Australian origin. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


CONVOLVULUS TENUISSIMUS. 
Some Bindweeds are terrors to get into 
the garden, and this may be so in some 
soils in the case of the species figured, but, 
kept within bounds, it is a very distinct 
dwart climber when trained on a’ few 
sticks. It isa native of the Mediterranean 





region and bears lilac flowers. It is a 
good perennial and hardy about here 


(Sussex). W. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Silene laciniata.—Most of the Catchflies 
known to cultivators are not of high orna- 
mental value. Some, however, are dis- 
tinctly good and merit the attention of 
the rock gardener.’ Some, like 8S. acaulis 
and §S. alpestris, are of the easiest possi- 
ble cultivation and indispensable in a 
collection of alpines, while others, equally 
good and desirable, are difficult to keep, 


owing to the attacks of slugs. That 
named above,:a nearly foot high species 
from Mexico haying brilliant scarlet 


flowers, is so distinct. and so brilliant in 
colour that it is worthy of some care, and 
in the rock garden should always be sur- 
rounded with traps to ward off slugs. In 
this connection one wonders whether a 
double ring of some of the spiniest hardy 


Cacti would prove a barrier to the foe. It 
might certainly be worth trying. Sel 


Purpusi is better known and frequently 
seem It, too, has — brilliantly-coloured 
flowers, ‘a most terrifie shade of ecardinal- 
searlet ’’ being one description of the 
eolour of the flowers.—H. H. JENKINS. 


Veronica corymbosa.—It is now many years 
since I first grew this, which was given me 
by the late Rev. C. Wolley-Dod. I lost it a 
few years ago in moving my plants, but I 
once more had it sent me, and now it is thriv- 
ing well. It owes much of its value to its 
late flowering, as late alpines are few in 
number and any additions to them are 
generally welcomed. Its height is 6 inches 
or a little more, and it gives good spikes of 
flowers, called by some azure-blue, but purple- 
blue is, | think, a better description of the 
colour. I grow it in ordinary rock-garden 
soil, and it is doing well in a moraine.—s, 
ARNOTT. 

Anthemis Kellereri.—The 
this Anthemis appears to be its continuous 
blooming qualities. Its flowers, which are 
white, are not so pure as those of some of the 
others, and the height—about 10 inches or 
12 inches in a moraine—makes the plant look 
a little untidy. The stems are long in propor- 
tion to the size of the heads of flower, and the 
dull colour is a decidea drawback to its popu- 
larity. I am growing it in a moraine in full 


great merit of 





sun. It is still in flower with me on October 24 
—S. Arnorr, Dumfries 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE LION’S TAIL. 
(LEONOTIS LEHONURUS). 

Tris rare and curious plant is a native of 
South Africa. The flowers, produced in 
whorls from the axils of the leaves to- 
wards, but not quite up to, the tops of the 
previous summer’s shoots, are orange- 
searlet. Each flower is about 2 inches in 
length, and about forty or fifty of them 
are borne in a single whorl. Its eulture 
is very simple, but, in the neighbourhood 
of London at least, it is not always so 
easy to flower. Coming into bloom at a 
time when fogs become frequent, and hbe- 
ing very susceptible to them, it is not un- 
usual for a plant instead of being in flower 
to be denuded both of leaves and blossoms 
at this season. But in districts with a 
clearer atmosphere this danger has not to 
be feared, and there is no reason why this 
species should not become as generally 
known as its beauty and interest entitle it 
to be. Plants may be grown on from 
cuttings each year, or they may be kept 
for two years, but after that period the 
stock should be renewed. Plunged in a 
slight bottom-heat cuttings taken in spring 
root as readily as Verbenas. They should 
be potted on as required until they fill 
10-inch pots. It is necessary to place 
them out-of-doors in a sunny position 
during the summer if sturdy flowering 
growth is to be obtained, housing them in 
a cool, light greenhouse towards the 
middle of September. Strong shoots 2 feet 
or 6 feet long should be sought after, these 
producing larger and more numerous 
flowers. There is indeed a danger, in en- 
deavouring to secure bushy, well-furnished 
plants, of stopping the shoots too often, 
und thus rendering the growths so weak 
as not to be able to flower at all. The 
flowering growths are very useful when 
cut and brought into the house. 

pales STL SOS oI 

Covering glasshouses in winter. If we 
have a severe winter and dear fuel a con- 
siderable saving may be. effected by)a 
waterproof covering which can be rolled 
down at night and up in the morning. 
Mats sewn together, or canvas dressed 
with something of a rotproof nature that 
will make it more lasting, answer well. 
I'rom experiments I carried out some 
years ago I found a light covering made a 
difference in the temperature of 5 degrees 
on cold nights, and the atmosphere was 
more genial and suitable for growth. 
Apart from the saving of fuel and the 
wear of the heating apparatus there are 
advantages from covering. A gardening 
friend some years ago made a light wood 
covering on the principle of the Venetian 
blind that could be fixed on the roof out- 
side and was easily worked with a line 
from the ground, but it did not appear to 
get much support at that time, and I have 
not met with it since, but something of 
this nature would be very useful if not too 
expensive.—H. H. 

Saintpaulia ionantha.—Leaf cuttings of 
this have been put in. These root readily 
in a close propagating pit to which bottom- 
heat can be given, and the cuttings may 
be depended upon to provide flowering 
plants in three months. After repeated 
experiment I find that Saintpaulias prefer 
moisture to an extent which, in the cage 
of other Gesnerads. might be deemed 
EXCESSIVE, 





GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cooking Cardoons.—I shall be much obliged 
if you will give some recipes for cooking Car- 
doons.—ALFRED PARSONS. 


[The blanched stalks or ribs of the inner 
leaves are chiefly used as a winter veget- 
able as well as the main root, which is 
thick, fleshy, and tender, and of an agree- 
able flavour. To cook them, wash the 
Cardoons in water and leave them in 
vinegar and water till about to cook them. 
Boil them in an enamel saucepan in milk 
and water (three parts of water to one of 
milk) until tender. Drain them and serve 
with melted butter. The French way is 
to melt a small piece of butter in a sauce- 
pan, and when they are well drained put 
them in and add a small quantity of good 
brown stock. The Italians place them in 











Narcissi should not be subjected to a4 
high temperature at any time or many 
will go blind, and any flowers they produce 
Will be flimsy and thin. Tulips will suc- 
ceed in greater heat than many bulbs, but 
the increase of temperature must be 
gradual. 


a very hot dish after draining them, and 
sprinkle them with grated Parmesan 
cheese, which they allow to melt into 
them. | 

Bullaces have been very plentiful this 
season in many parts of the country, 
especially the fruit-growing districts of 
Essex and Kent, and no doubt owing to 
the favourable ripening season they 
have been much better than usual and 
much earlier. This year the small, late, 
round Black DBullace found in hedge- 
rows has fruited freely. Theugh the 
fruits are somewhat tart they are liked 
by some on this account, as they are made 
use of in various ways and are much 
sought after by children after a little frost 
has mellowed them. The Langley Bullace, 
the result of a cross between the Black 
Orleans, Plum and the Farleigh Damson, 
a much larger, oval fruit of a dark purple 
colour, of excellent flavour and a great 
cropper, will, when it becomes better 
known, be a great favourite on account 
of its size and fertility. In many parts of 
the country the small, oval, pale yellow 
or white Damson is known as a Bullace. 
The fruit has numerous red splashes and 
is somewhat acid. This is a very old 
variety, but a great bearer.—F, K. 

—— These, though said to be found 
wild in many parts. of Great Britain, 
appear to be quite local in regard to their 
cultivation. When living in North Hants 
I found Bullaces were much favoured, 
most of the cottagers haying at least a tree 
of the black or white kind, often in the 
hedge boundary, though sometimes the 
trees were given a place in the garden. 
The trees bore heavy crops annually, 
and much value was apparently set on 
Bullaces for cooking. Their season is late, 
continuing -through October and extend- 
ing into November, but when ‘Apples are 
plentiful the Bullace has to take second 
place, Strangers coming into the locality 
did not care for the Bullace as an article 
of food.—s. 


The Potato Onion.—I am having a hunt 
for this, which appears to be a neglected 
though valuable kind. I hear it has a 
more delicate flavour than the common 
Onions raised from seed, also that it is 
the kind used in the best form of the Irish 
stew—a very ~welcome dish in the cold 
days. <A few words from any of your 
readers who know of its eulture, and 
where good samples may be got, would be 
welcomed.—W. 

Raspberries in autumn.—These have 
come in fine state, large and well 
flavoured. The variety Perpetuelle de 
Billiard we find very good all through the 
summer and autumn. The autumn-fruit- 
ing Raspberries deserve a place in the 
garden were it only for their beauty in 
fine autumn days. 





| Plum Jefferson._I am pleased to reac 
) “A. W.’s” note at page 684. There is n 
yellow Plum that can surpass it for late 
August and early September. For many years 
it has been a favourite of mine. In fayour. 
able soils this Plum does well in eithey 
standard or bush form. In a small garden aj 
Hadley Wood last summer I saw a fine 
standard tree from 16 feet to 18 feet high and 
as much across. It had a big crop of fine 
fruit, and the owner told me it cropped every 
year. Some years ago I saw big bush anc 
standard trees at Scott’s nursery, Meriott, 
Somerset, fruiting freely.—DOorRSnT. : 


PRESERVING FRUIT WITH LITTLE : 

OR NO SUGAR. : 
In some of the following recipes, Apples, 
Peaches, Pears, and Grapes are put up 
without the addition of a grain of sugar, 
while the more tart varieties have a very 
small amount added. 

PEACHES.—Choose only the best, but not 
too ripe fruit, they should be firm to the 
touch. Peel thinly, then divide each 
Peach into halves, and remove one-half 
of the pits. Put into a porcelain or granite 
preserving kettle, and add one quart of 
cold water to every 6 quarts of the pre- 
pared Peaches; bring gradually to the 
boiling point, then can and seal at once. 

Prars.—The tart varieties are best for 
canning, even though no sugar is used. 
Peel thin, halve, and core, dropping eacl) 
prepared piece into cold water, to which 
a little Lemon juice or vinegar has been 
added, to keep them from discolouring, 
then drain, and add 1 quart of cold water 
to every 7 quarts or 8 quarts of the fruit. 
Bring slowly to the boil, and let simmer 
gently until tender without being broken, 
and ean. 

GRAPES.—-Take Grapes fully ripened 
and, if possible, fresh from the Vines. 
Separate from the stems, rejecting the de- 
fective ones, wash, and drain. Remoye 
the skins from the pulp, and press the pulp 
through a sieve to extract the seeds. Put 
skins and pulp together in the preserving 
kettle, allowing 2 quarts of water to every 
(; quarts of Grapes; bring slowly to a boil. 
skim if necessary, then simmer them 
eight or ten minutes, and can. For Grape 
juice cook stemmed Grapes with one-third 
as much water as you have of the stemmei 
fruit. Bring gradually to a boil and cook 
slowly until the seeds separate from the 
pulp, then press through a cheese-cloth. 
Meat again slowly, and, when boiling hot, 
skim, and put into cans or bottles, and_ 
seal. 2 
APPLES.—Select red Apples of a fine sub-_ 
acid flavour, and wipe, but do not peel. 
Remove any defective spots, and divide — 
into quarters, core, and cut each piece into — 
fourths, then add just enough cold water 
to make them juicy, and heat and cook 
slowly until tender, with each piece whole, ‘i 
and the juice clear. The skins add much 4 
to the flavour and colouring of this et 
serve. Lift carefully into cans while hot, 
and seal. “Ss 

(QUINCES AND AprpLEs.—Take equal quan- | 
tities of Quinces and sweet Apples, or two 
parts Apples and one of Quince. Wash 
and peel the fruit, then halve and core, 
cut the Apples into fourths, and slice the” 
Quince thinly, as it takes longer. to cook — 
the Quince than the Apples. Put a layer 
of the Quince in the bottom of the kettle, 
and follow this with one of Apples, and — 
continue the layers alternately until the - 
fruit is used, then add enough cold water 
to half cover them, and cook slowly until 
tender. Can the same as Apples. 

Prums.—I’or the green or blue Gages 
allow 8 pints of water and one cupful of — 
sugar for 6 quarts of fruit. Heat them 
Slowly, then add the sugar, and cook 
gently for five or six minutes. The Plums 
should be rather hard. For the Damson$ 
use 2 quarts of water to 43 quarts of the 
fruit, and two cupfuls of sugar, and cook 
Slowly for ten minutes.—Pural New Yorkers 
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ROSES. 


D)SE GRAND DUC DE LUXEMBOURG. 
| ms is one of the best autumn Roses. 
me people object to it because it hangs its 
‘ad, but that is one reason why I like it. 
ye colour is quite distinct and the growth 
he and good. It seems to do well on the 
jer, Which every Rose does not. 
Win ECs 





OSE FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI AND | 
| blossoms are produced at the tips of these. 


ITS PROGENY. 
ANY Roses among the numerous noyvyel- 
as that are introduced every year enjoy 
eat popularity for a time, after which 
ey are seldom heard of. ‘There are 
hers which steadily find their way to the 


| 


| 





ont rank solely owing to their sterling 


| Harms. 


firmly by the substantial stems, even 
when they are extra large. Although 
the habit is very sturdy and vigorous, it 
is not rampant as in Druschki, but favours 
the stumpy growth of its other parent, F. 
We have another magnificent 
Druschki seedling in 


CANDEUR LYONNAISE, Whose habit of 


growth somewhat resembles that of one of 
| its parents, and might almost be termed | 


semi-climbing. It sends up fairly long 
shoots’ of medium thickness, and the first 


The second crop of flowers is produced on 


lateral shoots that are thrown out freely | 


later in the season. Although I have only 
grown this variety one season I have had 
quite a number of perfectly-formed solid 
flowers. In form the flower strongly 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


solid, the stems of the blooms being 
wonderfully stout. In 
Lemon QUEEN (Hobbies, 1912) the 


growth is very like that of its parent, and 
even an expert would find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from the other when without 
blooms. In Lemon Queen, however, there 
is a most beautiful lemon-yellow tint in 
the centre, very intense in the young 
blooms, but gradually fading with age. 
NATALIE BottnerR is a magnificent 
flower both in size and form. It is very 
solid and opens well in fine weather, but 
in damp seasons the very thin, papery 
petals are liable to ball up and. rot. The 
colour varies from soft creamy-yellow on 
the outer petals to intense lemon-yellow 
in the centre. It is a true H.T. in habit, 
strong, but free and branching, and it is 





Rose Grand Duc de Luxembourg, gathered on October 5S. 


Jalities, and in time become quite a 
dusehold word with the general public. 
uch a Rose is Frau Karl Druschki. Un- 
tunately it has become the fashion to 
isparage this Rose because of its lack of 
ent. Nevertheless, its purity of colour, 
urdy growth, and freedom of flowering 
lace it in an unrivalled position among 
ther garden or exhibition Roses. It is 
® wonder then that many of our Rose 
towers have frequently used this grand 
ose as one parent, and quite a number of 
“ally fine new -varieties has resulted 
‘om their efforts. One of the most note- 
orthy of its offspring is 

"ExceLtLenz M. Scumrp? Merzier, put 
ito commerce by P. Lambert in 1911. For 
rm and fine substance this Rose may be 
msidered one of the best whites of 
odern times. The flowers are held up 





resembles that of Druschki, having the 
same large petals and high, pointed 


also a most persistent bloomer. It was 


‘introduced in 1910 by J. Béttner, who used 


centre, but it is far more substantial and | 


full. 


The white ground colour is more or | 


less heavily tinted with paic flesh and 


cream, the tints fading as 
develop, until they are almost pure white. 
An excellent Druschki seedling not yet in 
commerce has been shown by Mr. W. 
Easlea, of Hastwood. This Rose, 

Lapy BowaTER, is almost identical in 
shape with, but a little fuller than, Frau 
Karl Druschki. 


the blooms | 


The outer petals retain | 


the snowy whiteness of the parent, while | 
the centre of the flower is tinted with deep | 


buff. This beautiful tinting is 
inherited from the pollen parent, 
Pharisiier, one of the finest of garden 
Roses. The growth of Lady Bowater is 


creamy 


similar to that of Druschki, but far more | Druschki and Mme. 


as his pollen parent a fine free-flowering 
yellow Rose called Goldelse. Druschki 
crossed with that fine garden Rose, Prince 
de Bulgarie, has given us a really grand 
exhibition variety, 
MME. CHAMBARD, 
Chambard in 1911. 


introduced by M. 
The blooms are of 
very good form, somewhat resembling 
those of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, the 
petals being of good substance and slightly 
reflexing from the pointed centre. The 
blooms, which are set on very firm stems, 


are rosy-flesh and salmon on a cream 
ground, with deep yellow right in the 
heart of the flower. Although solid, it 


opens well and has a decided Tea scent. 
SACHSENGRUSS. iS a cross’ between 
Jules Gravereaux. 
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The blooms are large and of good shape, 
not over solid, and opening out flat. The 


colour is a delicate flesh with rosy | 


shadings. 

HEINRICH Muncn (Hummer, 1911) is a 
Rose of similar habit to the foregoing, but 
its blooms are far better. 
tall with a good centre, the large outer 
petals reflexing somewhat after the style 
of those of Dean Hole. The colour is soft 
pink, the centre rose-pink. It is a eross 
between Druschki and a seedling from 
Caroline Testout and Mrs. W. J. 
The same raiser gave us 

GEORGES ARENDS, a very sturdy-growing 
Rose with delicate rose colouring. The 
blooms are large but rather thin. It is 
very free-flowering and has a good scent, 


The form is | 


Grant. | 








| 
| thing but form. ‘The other powerfully- 
scented Druschki seedling is 

COMMANDER JULES GRAVEREAUX. The 
_fiery-red colouring is derived from 
| Liberty, and no doubt the scent comes 
from the same source. Wach petal is ser- 
rated. The flowers are very large and 
| although thin are very showy, even when 
fully open, the colour keeping bright right 
to the last. Its growth is very sturdy and 
| free, flowering most continuously. - 
HssEx. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


| CODONOPSIS. 


Tar members of this small genus of the 
| Bellflower order are remarkable rather 








~ 


Codonopsts ovata. 


which it no doubt inherits from its male 
parent, La France. 
ELIZABETH is a good addition to the 


Druschki family, and comes from Messrs. | 
B. R. Cant and Sons, of Colchester. The 


large, full flowers are deep rosy-pink in 
the centre, the outer petals light silvery- 
pink. It is of strong, free growth and 
free-flowering habit. Although Drusechki 
is itself without scent, it has given us at 
least two very fragrant seedlings. One is 

ORAOENTA, an ideal variety for group- 


ing, the habit of growth being short and | 


robust, and it is also very perpetual and 
free flowering. The flowers are thin, with 
a high-pointed centre. The colour is a 
deep Shell-pink, fading to Silvery-pink at 
the edges of each petal. The scent is 
Somewhat like that of the Narcissus. 
favours its pollen parent, the old, almost 
unknown, H.P., John Ruskin, in every- 


It | 


| for a quaint, distinctive beauty of their 
|own, not half of which. is disclosed ex- 
ternally. Of drooping, bell-shaped out- 
line, the flowers contain their greater 
beauty within the corolla, and which, 
moreover, is not all seen at a glance. At 
the present time greater interest attaches 
to the group than was formerly the case, 
by reason of several new additions from 
China, some of these surpassing in their 
quaint markings the earlier-known mem- 
bers of the race. A possible weak point, 
one not favouring their genera] ecultiva- 
tion perhaps, is that of lacking complete 
hardiness, and in northern districts winter 
protection had better be afforded the roots. 
In other respects they are not difficult of 
cultivation, preferring always well-drained 
sandy loams and a warm and sunny ex- 
|posure. So far as position is concerned it 
were better, I think, because of the greater 
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beauty of the flowers internally, that t¢ 
plants be raised on moderately hig 
shelving rocks, where the root-run is da 
and good, and where complete drainag 
and possibly, also, a certain immunii 
from the attacks of slugs—which haye 
fondness for the young shoots of the pla 
—would, to some extent, be assured. Suc 
a position, too, would exactly suit t} 
trailing habit of some. The plants ma 
be raised from seeds and from cutting 
selecting the freshly-made shoots of ear) 
spring for the latter purpose. The folloy 
ing are the more important :— | 

C. BuLieyi.—A_ trailing species foun 
by Mr. Forrest when plant-hunting j 
China. The soft, lavender-blue flowe 
are drooping, distinctly contracted abon 
the middle, and openly bell-shaped at th 
mouth. A pretty free-flowering novelty. 

C. CLEMATIDEA.—A climbing or twinin, 
species of 2 feet or 3 feet high; flower 
creamy-white spotted with purple an 
tinged with blue. 

C. MELEAGRIS.—This remarkable Chines 

species has for a year or two past bee 
one of the more conspicuous hardy plan 
novelties in Messrs. Bees’ exhibits at th 
Holland House Show. As there shown 
the well-flowered examples were nearly 
foot high, the roundly, bell-shaped, droop 
ing flowers of rare beauty. The groun¢ 
colour is a very pale porcelain-blue, thy 
heavy reticulations, so striking a feature 
of the species, rich chocolate to purple 
the base or centre of the flowers internal] 
green. . The flowers, which are Solitary 
and of large size, are produced with some 
freedom in summer, This vigorous-grow- 
ing alpine from high altitudes is said te 
be quite hardy, and is certainly the most 
remarkable species of the genus. 
C. ovata (see illustration). — The 
flowers, two or more ona stem, are droop 
ing, bell-shaped, pale greyish-blue in 
colour, with purple reticulations and 
orange and white base internaily. The 
greater beauty is within the nodding bells. 
The plant is 18 inches or 2 feet high with 
small, ovate, soft, greyish and somewhat 
downy Jeaves'and flowers from June oi 
wards. Western Himalaya. 

C. TaNGsHEN.—This new species, from 
Central Asia, I have not yet seen. It is 
described as having large, grey, bell-like 
flowers with white centre and purple zone, 

HE. H. Jenetns, 

eS ee : 

SOMD AUTUMN FLOWERS. : 
NIGHTLY frosts starting from the third 
week in September and lasting until the 
Present time (October 6th), so unusually 
prolonged for so early in the season, also 
occasionally quite severe, have made af 

early end of all tender plants, and it isi 
seasons like this that one appreciates the 
value of the hardy autumn flowers, Wwith= 
out which the garden would indeed be 
dull. It is sometimes said of Starwort 
that there is a great sameness about them 
but one can easily seleet the best fror 
among the too much alike flowers, and 
there are many even among the older sort’ 
certainly very distinct. Just now, for in- 
stance, in association with a very good 
form of Amellus bessabaricus I have some 
fine clumps of Mrs. J. F. Rayner, the 
crimson Nove Anglie, and the dwarf 
Goldilocks (A. Linosyris), a beautiful shade 
of yellow, both of which are a marked 
departure from the ordinary blue shades. 
A fine companion to the different forms of 
Amellus, alike on the border and. for 
vases, is gracillimus, just now at its best. 
A peculiarity of the crimson Nove Anglis 
and its purple companion Mrs. §. T. 
Wright is the strong Pine-like scent of the 
Some seedlings from , Robert 
Parker promise well, two especially havé 
exceptionally large flowers and a soft 
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hk shade in the blue that is quite dis- 
et. I have only one variety of cordi- 
jus, but this (Ideal) is very good. Of 
‘yer autumn flowers I like the atro- 
‘rpureum form of Sedum spectabile much 
tter than the type; the plant is more 
oust and the flower darker in shade, 
‘arer, and brighter. A big clump of 
‘is, with heads of bloom studded with 
‘tterflies of the Red Admiral type is one 
fhe bright bits of the flower border. 
je Moon Daisy (Chrysanthemum 
ginosum) is only appreciated at its: full 
lue when thoroughly well done, then it | 
‘one of the best of autumn flowers. I 
inted it very early in the spring 2gainst | 
bit of ugly fencing, digging deeply end 
wrking in a liberal dose of rough manure, | 
d just now it is a stretch some yards in 
ith and 6 feet in height, a mass of 
san, healthy foliage surmounted ‘by a 
oad belt of large, pure white flowers. 
ie note above as to the superiority of 
anew form in the case of Sedum specta- 





novelty of the present season, and will doubt- 
less be in request as a garden plant. This is 


classed as a Peony-flowered variety, but it is | 
The pure- | 


white flowers are each about 5 inches across, which the flower-stem of the last-named 


scarcely so double as most of these. 


and have a showy centre of yellow:—S. W. 


LAVATERA OLBIA. 


THis Malvaceous plant, which has been 
toyal Horticultural | 


lately shown at the 
Society’s Hall as plants established in 
pots, is also equally well adapted for the 
open air, and when some dark object, 
such as a Copper Beech, forms a back- 
ground, the result is unique. - Lavatera 
Olbia is not generally considered hardy, 
but judging by the size of the plant-in the 
illustration, and which has been in posi- 


tion about six or seven years, there can | 


be little doubt as to this. The fine speci- 
men figured is quite in an open position, 
and receives no protection whatever. If 
left to itself, it very quickly becomes 
naturalised, as it bears seed freely. ‘The 
flowers are freely borne on short pedicels, 


| entire 


The bulb we see to-day is the product of 
the root action and leaf development of 
last winter and spring respectively, in 


period—the product of a former season’s 
growth—plays no part. If you examine a 


| Tulip you will probably see the remain- 


ing evidences of the flower-stem of last 
spring at the outside of the bulb, though 
you will reeall the fact that at flowering 
time it issued from the centre of the plant, 
the change of position representing the 
onward movement of the bulb in that time. 
In the Daffodil similar evidence may be 
traced by eutting the bulb open. Hence 
for these reasons you may pick the flowers 
without fear, and in doing so you will 
not only do no harm, but by so doing the 
resources of the plant will be 
directed to the development of the bulb for 
another year.] 

Boltonia asteroides forms a fine feature in 


the outdoor garden at the present time. Well- 
established specimens some 7 feet high and 





Lavatera Olbia in the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge. 


le is applicable to the Sea Lavenders, 
any seedlings of recent introduction be- 
g great improvements on the type, more | 
rticularly in the clearness and bright- 
sss of the ‘tiny flowers. It is the best of | 
ese that associate so well with the 
ipanese Anemones, other indispensable | 
itumn flowers. A fine, white, sloping 
ink ean be obtained with the aid of the 
oon Daisy faced respectively with 
nemone Whirlwind and Aster gracilli- 


us. A companion to the Moon Daisy as 
1 autumn screen is the tall, large- 


ywered Helianthus multiflorus maximus. 
ne welcomes the best of the hardy single 
hrysanthemums. I have at present only | 
small collection, but it is fairly repre- | 
mtative, and there will be a nice little 


iow on the border and material for | 
itting for at least two months. 
Hardwick. FS eae oe 





Dahlia Aphrodite.—A group of cut blooms 
_ this variety was quite a feature at the re- 
nt Dablia Show at Vincent Square. It is a| 





cé No! ” 


and continue to be produced for several 
weeks. They are of a pink colour with 
darker veins. 
colour, with a soft, woolly pubescence, are 
three to five-lobed, and form a pleasing 
contrast to the colour of the flowers. 
propagation is easily effected by seeds, 
or by cuttings taken from half-ripened 
shoots. H. C. Enspon. 





NOTES AND’ REPLIES. 


Cutting the flowers of bulbs.—Will you be) 


good enough to inform me whether the flower- 
stems of bulbs as well as the leaves are neces- 
sary for the ripening of the bulb? I wish to 
grow ‘Tulips, Datiodils, Alstroemerias, etc., 
purely for cutting, but, naturally, do not want 
to have to buy fresh stocks of bulbs every 
year, if it can be avoided.—P. §. 

[The answer to the above query is 
In a large number of instances, 


as in the Tulip and Daffodil, the flowering 


of the plant exhausts the stored energies | u 


of the bulb growth of the previous year, 


an entirely new bulb being formed each | 


year to carry on the work of flowering. 


The leaves, of a greyish | 





Its | swayed by the passing breeze. 
= | 


| among low-growing shrubs or in the woodland, 


carrying many hundreds of blooms have a fine 
effect. This Boltonia is a good companion to 
the well-known Pyrethrum uliginosum, but is 
much superior in grace of growth. Planted in 
an open position, the effect is particularly 
pleasing where the flower-heads are gently 
Possessed of a 
fine constitution, it can safely be planted 
and would probably thrive in Grass—if not 


very coarse—if good strong roots were used. 


| For cutting in late September and October, 


this Boltonia is one of the finest hardy things 
we have.—J. CORNHILL. 


Asarum europzeum.—Succeeding’ well in 
damp or heavy soil, this Asarum might be 
useful for the bog garden or by the sides of 
ponds, although it is of but little intrinsic 
value or, indeed, beauty. The glistening 
green foliage, however, is not unattractive, 
and its small and insignificant flowers, pro- 
duced close to the ground, are apt to be over- 
looked except by those who know its habit of 
blooming. A. europeum may be increased by 
division, and small tufts soon spread into 


| plants of considerable dimensions.—KIRK. 


Dahlia Eden.—This is a white Collarette. 
p to now there had not been one of the 
colour and type of any value, but the one 
named is a gain, and the lasting powers of 
this sort when cut are excellent. It gained an 
Award of merit recently.—H. §, 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gooseberry mildew.—Will you kindly aa- 
vise me about the enclosed . Gooseberry cut- 
tings? The trees are affected with mildew. I 
do not know if it is the American Gooseberry 
mildew or not. If it is, must I report, and to 
whom? Can any means be taken to effect a 
cure?—A. EK. H 


[Phe Gooseberry is badly attacked by 
American Gooseberry mildew, and all the 
affected shoots should be cut back without 
delay so as to remove the parts bearing 
the mildew, and these prunings must be 
carefully collected and burned. You must 
report the attack to the Secretary, Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, Whitehall 
Place, London, 8.W., and they will no 
doubt instruct you how to proceed.] 

Red spider.—I notice that in many cases 
the foliage of my American Blackberries 
is quite brown, owing to an attack of red 
i spider. Similarly a late standard Plum 
t with hardy leathery foliage is putting on 
quite a whitey brown appearance. It was 
only during the last week in August, since 
the last spell of dry weather, that red 
spider has been so strongly in evidence on 
the two things above noted, and it leads 
to the deduction that, given certain atmo- 
spheric conditions, one is not free from it 
until quite the end of the season. One 
always looks for it early in the year at 
ri the time when all fruit-trees (even the 
. earliest) are just bursting their buds, but 
its pronounced activity is not often notice- 
able so late in the year. Now that the 
season is so far advanced it seems hardly 
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ally as in the case of small gardens one 
lacks an engine or syringe to apply mix- 
tures with force. In nearly all cases 
Plum foliage has been attacked, doubtless 
owing to the fact of very heavy crops 
causing growth to be slow and scant. This 
crop, usually a boon to the cottager and 
small-holder, is this year of very little ser- 
vice; it is practically unsaleable and its 
conversion into jam, owing to the high 
price of sugar, almost impossible.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Wasps v. Pears.—In years gone by tom- 
tits destroyed many of the Pears, sampling 
many fruits by picking small holes at the 
stalk end. This year I have destroyed 

i humbers by trapping. Wasps this year, 
FAP | though scarce in some localities, have been 
y plentiful in others, yet both queens in 
spring and nests in summer have been 
vigorously destroyed. It is certain that 
they travel long distances in search of 
food such as the Pear and Plum afford, 
} and thus, though local effort may have 
been -exerted to the full, yet when they 
migrate long distances there seems but 
little immediate gain in fruit time. Much 
fruit has been absolutely spoiled, but this 
is not felt so seriously because of the 
heavy crops borne. The crop of the year, 
bounteous as it pramised to be earlier in 
the autumn, has been reduced even below 
normal proportions in many cases by the 
depredations of birds and wasps. There 
have also been hosts of the large blue- 
bottle flies that have also helped in this 
fruit destruction both in garden and 
orchard. Fruit grown on walls has 
escaped, but for what reason is not very 
clearly understood. Wasps in particular 
seem to have focussed almost their whole 
attention on Pears, which is not a common 
experience, The fine autumnal weather 
has been much in their favour.—W. 
STRUGNELL. 
pa AT FR ENS & 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, Ulustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s, 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
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necessary to trouble much about it, especi- | 
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PLANTING FRUIT TRERS. 


this work should be undertaken. 


he did not realise as many 


or prices realised. 
some of the various fruit 


trees of those special varieties. 


kinds that 


gardens would do well to select 
that are known to be good bearers, 
plant such strong-growing kinds 
Bramley’s 


the same time they 
fitable, 
a limited space at>their disposal. 
such varieties as Keswick 


fruit is to attain anything of a saleable 
size. Again, Lane’s Prince Albert and 
Stirling Castle are trees of compact habit, 
and usually fruit most profusely. 
Small gardens it is varieties like these 
that are most useful. The trees, too, 
should be grafted on the dwarfing stock to 
keep them within bounds. 

There is a vast difference in the 
management of trees that are planted in 
orchards and _ those grown in  gsmall 
gardens. In the former case it is usually 
necessary to induce them to.make all the 
growth possible, while in the latter it is 
essential that the growth be restricted. In 
either case planting should not only be 
done at the right season, but in a prac- 
tical manner, that is, the roots should 
not be made to fit the hole, but the hole to 
fit the roots. I have often seen small, 
deep holes taken out just suitable for 
forming basins to hold the water. No 
roots can live in such places, therefore it 
is little wonder the trees do not thrive. 
When trees are Planted in cultivated 
ground there is not so much fear of the 
roots being cramped; it is when holes are 
made in the turf only about half the size 
they are required that the evil comes in. 
The hole should always be made large 
enough for the roots to be spread out 
evenly in all directions, and should not be 
more than of sufficient depth to allow of 
them being just covered with the soil; 
then a mulch spread over will prevent 
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evaporation and keep the’soil of an even 
temperature. 


THE season has again come round when 
No 
doubt, after the disastrous tesults of the 
present year, Many who had previously 
contemplated planting will hesitate to do 
SO owing to the difficulty there was in dis- 
posing of the fruit this year to advantage, 
I know that during August there were 
many tons of fruit that could not be dis- 
posed of at any price, but all seasons are 
not like the last one. If they were, fruit- 
growing would soon be a thing of the past. 
A short time ago I was talking to a fruit- 
srower who told me that in 1918 he made 
over £1,100 out of his fruit, while this year 
hundred 
shillings, thus showing that all seasons 
are not alike, either as regards quantities 
Many, no doubt, visit 
shows, and 
thereat take note of some particularly fine 
dishes of fruit, thinking that they could 
grow such in like manner, therefore order 
They do 
not understand the character of their 
growth, therefore as often as not make a 
mistake in the first instance by planting 
are unsuited to their purpose. 
As a rule those who possess only small 
such 
varieties as are of medium growth, and 
To 
as 
Seedling and others of that 
class in the well cultivated soil of a small 
garden is only courting failure, for the 
more such trees are pruned to keep them 
within bounds the stronger they grow. 
Some of our most prolific varieties are, 
unfortunately, not of the best flavour; at 
are often the most pro- 
especially for those who have only 
Take 
Codlin and 
Worcester Pearmain, both of which are 
very prolific, so much so that in most sea- 
sons it is necessary to thin severely if the 
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Those who have not had any experie 
in planting would do well not to pure 
too large trees, those of three or fi 
years’ growth being ample, such be 
generally well rooted, and will grow ay 
freely provided they are looked after, 
matter how small the tree, see that ij 
thoroughly staked to prevent it be 
rocked to and fro by the rough winds, ' 
when carried out of the perpendiar 
some of the roots will have been strain 
Avoid planting when the soil is in a pas 
condition. It is far better to take out ¢ 
holes and plant as the work proceeds th 
to have a lot prepared beforehand j 
them to get filled with water, as th 
sometimes do where the soil is of a ret¢ 
tive nature. Always loosen up the subs 
before planting, as this will assist 
draining the roots. H, Ca¥ 

pe A i 
HEATING VINERY, ETC. 


I HAVE vinery, stove, conservatory, Peac 
house, and Tomato-house in three detach 
blocks heated by hot water in 4-inch pip 
from one boiler, which is fired with trek 
nuts, which cost me 


delivered. The length of the piping is abo 
120 yards flow, with the same for return, a 
it takes 30 tons to 35 tons yearly to heat - 
I cannot use anthracite as the stoke-hole 

dug out into the floor about 8 feet below {¢] 
surface and access had down a trap stair, s 
though the vent goes into one of the chimr 
heads, the draught is not sufficient for anthr 
cite. Gas costs me 2s. 8d. per 1,000 feet, and 
should like if you or any of your reade 
could give me information as to. the pos 
bility of using this economically and ak 
saving the work of firing as well as the ris 
of accident by explosions of gas from it} 
banked-up fire.—CLyDESIDE, 

[Considering the extent of 4-inch piping 
we do not think the total consumption ¢ 
fuel for the whole year to be at all «4 
travagant. We have no experience of th 
quality of coal named, but seeing yo 
have it delivered at the low price 6 
14s. 6d. per ton we doubt whether yo 
would find a cheaper substitute for if 
Gas coke can be purchased at the work 
at 2s. per ton less, but by the time haulag 
is paid for, the price is then in €XCeSS 6 
14s. 6d. per ton. There is, of course, m 
danger of explosion from accumulated ga 
by the employment of coke. Taking tdi 
for ton you would obtain greater efliciens 
from the use of coke, which would resull 
in rather less of it being required than 
the case with coal, i.e., when the total co 
sumption for the year is taken into (610) 
sideration, but the additional price per t 
would about make the one as dear as the 
other in the long run. You may, perhap 
be in a position to purchase coke at 
cheaper rate than that we mention, 
so, and you can get it delivered on reasoll 
able terms, your best course would be ¢ 
purchase, say, five tons and give it an i 
partial trial. Should this be out of 4 
question it seems to us that there is 110 
help for it but to continue using coal. f 
the precaution is always taken to pull ow 
the damper to its fullest extent a fey 
minutes before stirring the fire, so tha 
there is an outlet for the gas, the dangel 
is then not so great. We know of no oth r 
method by which you can effect the heat 
ing unless it be by steam, and then we fai 
to see how this can be done with a less 
expenditure of fuel than is at present tli 
case. ] ‘ } 

_ 7 

Pruning Black Currants (T. D.).-In_ pro 
perly pruning Black Currant-bushes, it is im 
portant to understand that these bushes bea! 
their fruits each year on the wood made f)t 
preceding year, and if, as you suggest, wl 
be cut out, of course you destroy the bush 
power to produce fruit. The proper course i 
to cut out portions of the older shoots 0F 
branches each winter, preserving the stoutest 
of the newer growths, but shortening them 
back a little when they seem unduly oe 
project much beyond the other Shoots. You 
may prune any time now or until Christmas, 
both Currants and Pears, taking advantage 


of dry weather, when also the ground is fair y 
dry and does not suffer from much treading. 
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LOGANBERRIES. 


Wyn some Loganberry bushes trained, on a 
running east and west, well exposed to 
‘south. They bore a good crop this year, 
“were very bitter when ripe, with a red 
»a black) colour. They are only fit for 
ing jam, which is excellent. They. straggle 
tuch that I think of transplanting them 
» a north or an east wall (12 feet high); 
1 wonder if the fruit would ripen. We 
620 feet above sea level. What do you 


Japanese Wineberries fruit here about 
‘size of wild Strawberries, but with much 
yppearance in point of colour, and also in 
of the Cloudberries we get on the Moss 
Are we too high up?— 


“on the hilltops. 
BSIDE. 
Ve should imagine that the altitude at 
your garden is situated, combined 
the position being so far north, is 
onsible both for the fruit of the Logan- 
y not colouring properly and that of 
Japanese Wineberry being so small. 
hey do not prove satisfactory on a 
having a southern exposure they are 
likely to do so if you transfer them 
ind train them on, a wall either with 
xastern or northern aspect. We may 
remark that, in spite of the eulogies 
have been written anent the flavour 
ie Loganberry, we have never yet had 
‘good fortune to meet with fruits 
essing the rich flavour which is said 
e one of its great merits. With us it 
vs to a very large size and assumes a 
berry-like hue when thoroughly ripe, 
the flavour is not nearly so rich nor 
vuscious as a well-ripened sample of 
er the Blackberry or Raspberry. We 
s never regarded it as a first-rate fruit 
the dessert, but for cooking, preserv- 
and bottling in a whole condition for 
ter use it has a distinct value, and is, 
hat score, worthy of cultivation. When 
blished it makes rampant growth, but 
he old or bearing canes are cut out 
ually, or as soon as the fruiting season 
ast, and new growths thinned in Feb- 
ry, retaining as many of the best as 
‘e is room for either on the trellis or 
1 when trained out, it can then be kept 
lin reasonable limits. We, therefore, 
ise you to treat your plants on these 
s and to retain them in their present 
tion. We have grown the Japanese 
ieberry for ornamental effect only, but 
berries, though not large, attained a 
‘er size than they do with you, but this 
attribute, as mentioned above, entirely 
he reasons stated. ] 


slgian Walnuts. — ‘‘ Walnuts from the 
‘lefield,’’ said the Covent Garden sales- 
» ‘**Look at them, you never saw 
er anywhere.’ Perhaps he was not 
etly accurate as to the origin of the 
s, but undoubtedly the fruit was of 
trate quality; and it had come from 
zium. The gallant little country sup- 
s the British Isles with quite a large 
ntity of beautiful Walnuts. , The fruit 
ent here in the ‘‘green’”’ state, which 
agsitates its preparation for the con- 
ier before leaving the market. Shelling 
Inuts is one of the occupations in which 
1¥y women are employed, and in several 
“ehouses those industrious workers 
y be seen staining their hands with un- 
ken regularity whilst the season lasts. 
is many years since Belgium provided 
Inuts of such excellent quality as the 
‘now arriving. For the time being the 
iness is conducted in quite an unortho- 
-manner. There are no bills of lading, 
‘ice notes, or any of the customary 
uments associated with the importation 
fruit. Some of the trucks have been 
neuvred in various parts of Belgium 
four days. A Belgian shipper who was 
a visit to London recently proudly 
nted to a lot of Walnuts which, he said, 
ad dodged the Germans; and,” he 
Jed, ‘it would have been a pity to have 
them on such excellent fare.’’ — T'ele- 
ph. 
| 








VEGETABLES. 





GROWING BNDIVE. 

ENDIVE must be considered the best sub- 
stitute for Lettuce we have, and, taking 
into consideration the ease with which a 
good batch may be raised it should cer- 
tainly receive attention, although the 
growing of the plants is only one part of 
the routine. Before raising .and planting 
out the Endive it should be considered 
what means will be available for storing, 
as it is useless to provide a quantity for 
which, when the cold rains and frosts of 
autumn arrive, there will be little or no 
means of protection. The protection of 
the plants from both early frost and wet is 
of the greatest importance, as if only 
slightly injured by either of these causes 
the work of destruction quickly com- 
mences, when they are soon a Mass of 
decay. In some instances the plants may 
be protected where grown, and for the 
earliest supply of Hndive this is certainly 
the best method to adopt, reserving the 
space at command for storing for the later 
or winter batch. Long or isolated rows 
are the most difficult to proteet where 
grown, and in providing the plants for this 
purpose arrange them in beds, as in this 
way protection may quickly be given on 
the shortest notice, either by the use of 
portable lights, oiled canvas, or clean 
mats. 

Hndive succeeds equally well either when 
transplanted or left alone. In the former 
case the plants do not grow so large cer- 
tainly, but for lifting are more suitable. 
The non-transplanted ones often grow to 
a very large size and come in for early 
use, Endive is certainly a sun-loving sub- 
ject; therefore, do not crowd the plants 
near fruit bushes or in low-lying damp 
parts of the garden, but expose them as 
much as possible. Although this exposure 
is needed, the soil must be both fertile and 
in a pulverised condition, or the growth 
will be slow and of poor quality, and when 
this is the case Endive is not worth eat- 
ing. The Improved Round-leaved Batavian 
is the best for winter use, and is not so 
susceptible to damp as the curled forms. 
A portion of a good green-curled form 
should also be grown for earliest use, as 
it is also useful for garnishing. for 
raising the plants the south borders which 


have been cropped with early Potatoes are’ 


very suitable. Endive will not thrive in 
poor soil. 

Broadeast sowing may answer, especi- 
ally where sown thinly, but, taking all 
points into consideration, sowing in drills 
is the best method to adopt. Direct light 
is thereby enabled to reach the plants en 
all sides and there is less work in attend- 
ing to the plants, especially where the 
seedlings are not going to be transplanted. 
The drills should be drawn quite 15 inches 
apart, this width being needed for the 
plants’ development. Endive seed gener- 
ally germinates very freely, but in a dry 
time the drills must be watered previous 
to seed-sowing. As soon as large enough 
transplanting must be attended to, leaving 
the surplus plants in the rows 1 foot apart. 
If the weather should keep dry, trans- 
planting will be carried out with difficulty 
unless precautions are taken to moisten 
the seed rows before drawing the young 
plants. Lift with as much soil as possi- 
ble, also taking care that the roots are 
fixed firmly. If arranged in conveniently- 
sized beds the plants may be easily shaded 
for the time being, supplying them plenti- 
fully with water at the same time. 





Late Peas.—Owing to heat and drought 
late Peas in ‘the south have had a bad 


time, many crops being very poor where 








they have been sown on the flat with but 
little attention to the roots. With poor 
root-action the haulm is soon overrun 
with mildew. Much good may be done 
by mulching growing plants each side of 
the row, giving liquid-manure frequently 
and hosing overhead late in the day. Of 
course, these are only aids to plants just 
podding, and will tide them over a eritical 
time. Previous to mulching it is well to 
loosen the soil, then the mulch retains the 
moisture given. This advice applies to 
varieties that are staked. Late dwarfer 
Peas, which are sown much _ closer 
together, can be mulched between the 
rows. If this is done, the crop, though it 
cannot compare with that of the later 
varieties, comes in very useful later on.— 
M. F. 





MAKING AN ASPARAGUS BED. 
(RepLy TO HE. H.- Harry.) 


THE soil for Asparagus should be deep and 
porous, with good natural drainage. The 
ground should be trenched two spits deep, 
and plenty of partially-rotted manure 
added. Decayed vegetable refuse, road- 
grit, and Jeaf-mould are also excellent ad- 
juncts to the soil, while sea-sand—where 
it is readily obtainable—is a most valu- 
able addition. Except in very cold, re- 
tentive soils, the old custom of forming 
narrow, raised beds is not to be recom- 
mended, but in such soils artificial drain- 
age is needful for the best results to be 
obtained. In these cases a drain of 4-inch 
pipes, at a depth of 2 feet, should be pro- 
vided, the pipes, which should lead into a 
main drain, being surfaced with cinders, 


rubble, or broken bricks, over which 
turves and a larger amount of light 


materials, such as old lime-rubble, wood- 
ashes, and burnt refuse, should be added 
to keep the compost porous. In planting, 
which is best done in April, choose a dull, 
moist day, for the roots soon suffer from 


exposure to the sun. The plants should 
not be placed closer than 2 feet from 
crown “to crown, as otherwise the beds 
soon become unduly crowded, and the 


growths in consequence lose their vigour. 
Three-year-old roots give the quickest 
return. In planting, the crowns should be 
kept about an inch below the surface, and 
the roots carefully spread out, with a 
slight downward inclination. Fine soil 
should then be spread over the roots and 
crowns, and pressed firmly down. After 
planting, a slight mulching with old Mush- 
room-bed or hotbed manure is beneficial. 
During the first year, until the soil 
between the crowns is occupied by the 
roots, it may be utilised for sowing Let- 
tuces in. Beds 4 feet wide, with two rows 
of plants, or 6 feet wide, with three rows 
of plants, are convenient sizes. The beds 
should be, kept well weeded, and the 
plants, when a foot high, should be staked 
to prevent their receiving a check by being 
proken off by the wind. No heads should 
be cut the first year, and but few the 
second, if the beds are to prove a per- 
manent success; indeed, it is better to re- 
frain from cutting at all for the first two 
years and to cut but sparingly the third. 
In manuring Asparagus beds, the ancient 
custom of heaping on the beds a heavy 
mulching of fresh manure in the winter 
should be avoided, as being far more detri- 
mental than beneficial. A loose covering 
of coarse Seaweed, when it can be had, is, 
however, advantageous. In the spring, 
just before growth commences, 4 dressing 
of fish-guano, followed by a light mulch of 
well-rotted manure, is useful in giving the 
plants a good start, while during the grow- 
ing season liberal supplies of nutriment 
should be afforded in the shape of nitrate 
of soda, kainit, superphosphate, soot, and 
wood-ashes. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Globe Artichokes—feeding.—Few veget- 
ables repay feeding better than the above. 
In hot or dry weather, with abundance of 
leafage, these plants soon feel the effects 
of drought, hence the importance of feed- 
ing. One of the best foods, if obtain- 
able, is liquid-manure, Previous to 
applying the same give a liberal mulch 
round the shoots.. If the plants are close 
together it is a good plan to cover the 
surface with manure and well water it. 
This will give succulent heads till the 
srowths are cut down by frost. Another 
point worth attention is to thin the heads 
out. I have also reduced the crown 
srowths, but much depends upon the 
attention given. If there are food and 
moisture there .will be a liberal return. 
If the plants are crowded the heads are 
not nearly so fine and the plants do not 
yield so long. Any heads not used should 
be removed early, as also useless leafage, 
so that when food is given the young 
growths may benefit.—H, K. 
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and utility for decoration. . Near by 
Messrs. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, 
S.H., had a large group of flowers 
arranged bank fashion. Stuart Smith (a 
semi-double white), suttercup, Geoffrey 
Peed, Fred Humphreys, and Charles 
Kingsley were some of the more prominent 
sorts noted. A table of these flowers from 


Sons, Eynsford, Kent, exhibited Vases! 
Winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums 
tribe of plants easy of cultivation, tho: 
not easy to flower at this season. Som: 
the best of the large collection shown y 
Maxime Kovalesky (perhaps the py) 
brilliant of the orange-scarlets), Mrs 
Ward (salmon), Hall Caine, The Sire 






Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, | Vesta, Queen of Italy (pink), Sir Thor 
S.E., was a_ great. attraction. The | Hanbury (deep crimson), and Prince 


arrangement. consisted of two lines of 
vases and stands, fifteen of the latter 
being in the background. The flowers in 
these were chiefly giants of exhibition size, 
and remembering that each stand con- 
tained approximately a score of blooms, 
some idea of the imposing character of the 
display may be formed. Bob Pulling 


Orange (the last a particularly 


brilli 
Shade of orange-sca rlet). | 


Carnations.—There were several gi 
collections of these, Messrs. Stuart L 
and Co., Enfield, sending from Enfiel¢ 
particularly good assortment, includ 
Princess Dagmar (rich crimson, fragray 


3 Gorgeous, Philadelphia (pink), $a 
(yellow), Mrs. R. C. Pulling (yellow), Mrs. Robe, Mary Allwood, and Mrs. C. 
K. A. Tickle (pink), J. Surry (crimson), 


Raphael. Mrs. Mackay Hdgar iS a se 
ling from May Day, the flowers larg 
than those of that variety, and of a deg 
tone of pink. Messrs. Allwood Brothe 


Mrs. Wiseman (white inecurved), Reg. 
Crocker (pink), and Romance (incurved 
golden-yellow) are a few of the best of 
them. The front line was of Singles and 































ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NOVEMBER 83RD, 1914. 

THE fortnightly meeting held on this date, 
if smaller than those to which visitors in 
normal times are accustomed, was, never- 
theless, full of interest. The outstanding 
feature of the meeting was the Chrysan- 
themum, and while we have seen this 
flower in much larger volume we have 
rarely seen finer quality blooms. For one 
of these collections from a private garden 
a gold medal was awarded. Other 
features of interest included a comprehen- 
Sive collection of hardy evergreen Ferns 
from Enfield, and which are too rarely 
seen. <A collection of Collarette Dahlias 
from Marks Tey afforded abundant proof 
of the mildness of the season in that 
district. Begonias and Carnations showed 
the value of these flowers for winter work, 
while in more than one instance alpines 
were shown in good flower. Orchids and 
fruits were in the minority, though in- 
teresting exhibits of each were staged. 


The Orchid Committee gave awards to 
four and the Floral Committee to five 
hovelties. 

4 Chrysanthemums. — For an artistic 


arrangement of these Mr. BH. G. Mocatta, 
Woburn Place, Addlestone (gardener, Mr. 
T. Stevenson) was awarded a gold medal. 
The group was arranged on the floor oppo- 
site the entrance, and comprised all sec- 
tions of the flower—exhibition, Japanese, 
decorative, and single. The bolder vases 
irregularly disposed in the background 
were very handsome, and were relieved 
here and there by Aralias, Crotons, and 
other plants. The groundwork was com- 
posed of plants of the pale-green VPteris 
tremula, a far better-toned subject than 
the ordinary Maidenhair, too commonly 
employed in such eases. Its value lay in 
the fact that it played its part—an im- 
portant if subordinate one almost unseen, 
In the case of the bolder vases the flowers 








ONE DoE. 


(white), Cranford Yellow, and Mrs. B. A 
Tickle (pink), the old Source d’Or also 
appearing in good colour. It is still an in- 
dispensable decorative sort, a good garden 





(white), Ceddie Mason (crimson), Charles 
Kingsley (butter-yellow), Bronze Pagram, 
White Beauty, Mrs. Loo Thomson (prim- 
rose), all single-flowered varieties, were 
seen. They were particularly well done, 
and demonstrated both their excellence 


{ 


? 


were relieved by Osmunda and Bracken } lence. From out of it we selected Epic ett yas Nib appigen ts Mage alg 
fronds, and both go well with the Chrys- | (rich rose), Lady Clementine Mitford Veronicas, Ceanothuses, and the “* Groupe 
anthemum., Some good sorts were the very | (flesh-pink), Miss Carrington (rose and| Sel ree” (Baccharis halimifolius). 

useful pure white H. W. 'Chorp, Virginia White), Striped Beauty, Lady Mary} Hardy plants.—November is not til 


light (rich scarlet). 
and Co., 
winter-flowering Begonias, as The Gem, 


and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., quite | 
variety, and hardy. In ithe front line | Optima, Emita, Mrs. Heale, and Ex-| show was made of Kniphofia aloides glat 
handsome yases of Celia (yellow), Mensa | quisite. From Messrs. H. B. May and| cescens, a particularly handsome _laté 


Sons, Limited, Edmonton, came Begonias 
Winter Cheer, Glory of Cincinnati, Gloire 


le Lorraine, Optima, and others, together Sandersianus, and Chrysobelonicus a 
with goodly groups of Oyclamens, | 1] white flowered. A large array, di 


Ifydrangea Mme. Mouilliere (white), and 
Statice profusa. 


Haywards Heath, also showed vases 
Princess Dagmar, together with Wive 
field White, Carola, Mary Allwoe 
Salmon Enchantress, Gorgeous, and ¢ 
brilliant scarlet Champion, a great flow 
if it but-remains true to its colour 
winter in sunless Hngland. Messrs. W 
Cutbush and _ Sons, Highgate, N., h 
very good examples of Mrs. GC. | 
Raphael, Enchantress Supreme, Whi 
Wonder, and others. From Mr. CG. Eng 
mann, Saffron Walden, came most of t 
varieties already named, together wi 
Lady Meyer and Lady Northcliffe, £ 
latter good in colour though sma 
Misses Price and Fyfe, Hast Grinsteg 
showed good vases of Mikado and Kenne 
(both heliotrope fancy sorts) and M 
Ward (cerise) among many good varietie 

Hardy Ferns.—A hardy Fern group : 
more than ordinary interest staged by uM 


semi-doubles for the most part, and here, 
too, much variety was seen. Another fine 
table of these was arranged by Mr. 
Norman Davis, Framfield, Sussex, and 
here, too, exhibition and decorative sorts 
were freely seen. The arrangement, how- 
ever, while artistically done, was less im- 
posing than in the last-named, and fewer 
flowers were employed. Mensa (white), 
Glorious (rich yellow), Excelsior (bronze), 
and Mrs. Loo Thomson (light yellow) were 
Singles of much merit. Mrs. G. Drabble and 
William Turner (whites), Dandy (red- 
dish-chestnut), F. A. Wheeler- (bronze), 
and His Majesty (crimson) are large- 
flowered exhibition, sorts of note. Messrs. 
W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, had a 
number of good exhibition sorts, such as 
Queen Mary (white), Mrs. K. Luxford 
(white), and Thomas Beeson’ (bronze). 
Petite Jeanne is a pure white decorative 
















































: Amos Perry, Enfield comprised a compr 
sort valuable for cutting. Ne i ’ : oy are | { 
<a : babe F foi 16: ty BEY of the hensive collection of the nearly evergre¢ 
leading single-flowered sorts were in the ; ; : : 
group, also. Mrs. J. Gibson (pink Polystichums, Of these there were sever 
Japanese) Captain Fox (crimson) a La dozen sorts, ellietly (in aeons ig» lay 
eS : (crinisoneeaenon “ decorative) examples, Among the many  varieti 
San Sot whit bbtaineal ban award of | ose of P. angulare were the mos 
ae: i ins 7 at tay Ba numerous, and such as P. a. divisilobu 
a8 ' : lumosu super Award « 
Dahlias.—Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin- nisaee a aa densum superbum Con : 
burgh, sent from their trial er unds at sors, BP. a. d. densum Pa 
aaticcoye ote eet .., | Dlumosum, P. a. d. robustum, P. a. grand 
Marks Tey a_ collection of Collarette ceps, P. a. frondosum, and P. a. f. decot 
Dahlias, some three dozen or so of vases eae > Sipe 





positum, whose elegantly cut pinnu 
render it conspicuous, were distinct. Som 
few crested Scolopendriums were a 
noted. : 

Shrubs.—Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmori 
had a group of Aucuba vera, Ivyie 
(variegated and green), Bamboos, ap 
other plants of a like character. Messti 
J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, showed cil 
sprays of trees and shrubs showing fru 
flower, and foliage effects. Of the fir 
several species of Snowberry (Symphor 
“arpus) were interesting, these includin; 
S. racemosus (with white), montant 
(pink), Heyeri (eream),' and the distin 
occidentalis (cream) so needlessly “Con 
fused of late with the first named. Pel 





filled with flowers of exceptional merit ; 
in fact, they- were little inferior to those 
we see in the hey-day of the flowering sea- 
son. Some of the more distinct included 
Cloch (mauve, a very beautiful variety), 
Prince of Orange, Deveron (deep cerise 
with rose shade), Diadem (rose-cerise), 
Purity (white), Balmoral (cerise), and 
Doon (rich orange-scarlet). We do not re- 
member having seen these flowers so well 
shown in the early days of November. 
Greenhouse flowers. —- The leading 
feature of a group of plants from Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., was 
comprised of Nerines, three dozen sorts 
being staged. Neédless to Say, in so large 
a lot there were much variety and excel 
































































































Shelley (very delicate pink), and Flash- 
Messrs. Stuart Low 
exhibited groups of 


month for much beauty in this depart 
ment, yet such as there is is worthy 
note. In a collection from Messrs. Bat 











Enfield, 



























flowering sort, and yery brilliant. Grol 
Species, such as ochroleucus, hadriatiens 




















fruiting capsules of ‘‘ The Gladwin” 
' (Iris foetidissima) were alse shown, and 4 









Messrs. H. Cannell and 
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jvase of Iris stylosa: Misses Hopkins, 


}perton-on-Thames, had a small ex- 
of alpines, Sedums, Polygonums, 
iViola Bowle’s Black in flower. Mr. 
.. Kettle, Corfe Mullen, near Wim- 
e, Dorset, had a lovely lot of Violets, 
. three dozen vases being filled with 
‘ong-stemmed, large, fragrant flowers 
‘eyarieties La France and Princess of 
os. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, in 
‘ion to a large display of Nerines, had 
iviety of Crocus species, the more 
tiful being the rare Marathonisius 
te), C. medius (one of the best dark- 
jred sorts), and ©. longifolius. C. 
tus and C. pulchellus were also shown, 
her with a bunch of Desfontainea 
ysa, Whose scarlet and-gold flowers 
ys tell. Mr. Clarence Elliott, Steven- 
had quite a display of Gentiana 
lis, whose brilliant blue flowers at 
time are welcome. It is flowering 
in Many directions this autumn. 
otilla Willmottiana was also shown, 
eddish-scarlet flowers appearing more 
usually brilliant. Some charming 
of Crocus pulchellus were also on 
. Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
hot and Twyford, contributed Iris 
sa, I. alata, Salvia Grahami (rich 
et), Sedum pilosum, showy masses of 
igiums, and a few Michaelmas 
ies. Mr. W. Wells, junr., Merstham, 
‘ayed Gentiana acaulis, with Brica 
terranea hybrida and other plants. 
shids.—Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. 
ns, had some very shorvy Cattleyas, 
. Mrs. Pitt, C. Fabia alba (very fine), 
eis (orange sepals and red lip), and 
very beautiful white - flowered 
‘gyne Mooreana, whose inflorescence 
. foot high is erect. A very dark- 
ired Odontoglossum which had been 
1d from crossing O. percultum and O. 
lavense was also shown. Messrs. 
tlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath, 
Cattleya Fabia alba, Odontoglossum 
worth «(very dark variety), Lelio- 
leya Neleus (yellow with crimson- 
le lip), Odontoglossum Madeleine, and 
Jrobium Dearei (white). Mr. HW. V. 
, Haywards Heath, contributed half-a- 
n varieties of Cattleya labiata alba, 
eautiful and distinct. The most strik- 
novelty was Sophro-Lelia Velicia 
ler’s variety, whose large, substantial- 
ing flowers are coloured purplish- 
son. It gained a first-class certificate. 


uit. — Messrs. W. Seabrook and Son, 
msford, had some three dozen or so 
es of Apples, the fruits of large size 
well finished. The best were Blen- 
1 Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin, The 
an, Allington Pippin, Bram:y’s Seed- 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord Derby, 
Warner’s King. A few dCishes) of 
s,, Emile. d’Heyst, Catillaec, and 
Jale’s St. Germain, were also noted. 
Montague Turner, Hayerings, Romford 





dener, Mr. A. Humphrey), sent a 
ce lot of Apples and Pears, with 
thes of Black Alicante Grape. ‘The 


SS were particularly handsome speci- 
Ss, and such as Hmile d’Heyst, Duron- 
tj Marie Louise, and Pitmaston 
hess claimed attention. The best 
les were Cox’s, King of Pippins, Rib- 
Pippin, Allington Pippin, and Cbhrist- 
Pearmain. Mrs. Watt Black, Hden- 
ge, sent a basket of Reine Olga de 
stemberg Grape, a hardy kind. From 
Royal Horticultural Gardens, Wisley, 
» dishes of Quinces were sent, the 
leties being Champion, Portugal, Bor- 
it, and Pear-shaped. 


1e list of plants certificated and medals 
rded will appear in our next issue. 











‘faced with cement, wired, 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Planting.—Copious rains and the fall of 
the leaf will enable nurserymen ere long 
to commence lifting; therefore, where 
planting has to be done and the matter 
has not yet had due consideration, a 
decision as to the selection of varieties and 
the best forms of tree suited to each in- 
dividual case should be arrived at with- 
out further delay. To those having old 
gardens to renoyate or new ones to plant, 
the few following brief notes as to the 
arrangement of the planting in regard to 
the open quarters may be useful. In 
gardens. of small area a good supply of 
Apples, Pears, and to a certain extent 
Plums can be assured by planting espaliers 
12 feet to 15 feet apart round the kitchen 
garden quarters, from 2 feet to 3 feet from 
the footpaths. Red and White Currants 
and Gooseberries can also be grown as 
cordons on the same trellises, which should 
pe of a uniform height of from 5 feet 
6 inches to 6 feet right round the garden, 
openings being left at convenient spots to 
give access to the vegetable quarters. In 
larger gardens Apples, Pears, and Plums 
may then be. planted in the form of bush 
or pyramid trees 9 feet apart and distant 
some 5 feet from the paths. In this case 
Morello, Kentish, and the Duke varieties 
of Cherries can then be included. When 
still more space is available the distance 
the trees should stand apart may then be 
increased to 15 feet. Apples, which should 
be on the Paradise, and Pears on the 
Quince, should be planted alternately, and 
until the branches extend and space is re- 
quired a single Gooseberry and Currant 
bush may be planted between each of 
them. The fact that a plentiful crop of 
Pears can be grown on a wall of limited 
length, if of good height, should not be 
overlooked, while a good few varieties of 
Plums and dessert Cherries and Red and 
White Currants may also be grown in the 
same way where wall space is available. 
These cordons may be trained either verti- 
eally or obliquely, and stand 18 inches 
apart. 

Garden walls.—Now is the time to carry 
out any needed repairs with regard to 
garden walls, whether it be the repointing 
of the mortar courses and the filling in of 
holes resulting from the driving in of 
nails for years past, or filling in with 
cement loose joints, cracks, and crevices 
in the coping through which water runs 
down into the body of the wall. Walls 
which have become very much discoloured 
may be restored to the original brick-red 
by washing them over with a mixture of 
limewash, boiled linseed oil, and sufficient 
Venetian red added to give the required 
tint. ‘The linseed oil is best added while 
the lime is slaking, and mix sufficient wash 
at the outset to colour the entire wall. 
This is best applied with a whitewash 
brush. The trees must be carefully un- 
fastened to enable the face to be properly 
washed over, and refastened provisionally 
as the work proceeds, finally securing 
them in a proper manner after the pruning 
is finished. Walls in so bad a state of 
repair that neither of the foregoing mea- 
sures would be of any avail should be 
then colour 
washed, afterwards* painting the wires 
with paint of the same tint as the wall. 


Grease bands.—Where the employment 
of these is found of service in the trapping 
of the female of the winter moth when 
ascending fruit-trees for the purpose of 
egg-laying the present is the best time to 
affix them to the stems of Apple and Pear 
trees. Grease-proof paper and grease 








specially prepared for the only 


should be used. 

Kitchen garden.—Forest trees are now 
fast shedding their leaves, which are be- 
ing raked up and. stored in a convenient 
place for the making of hotbeds. Where 
several hotbeds are required annually it 
is a good plan if they can be constructed 
so that instead of standing above they are 
partly or wholly in the ground, which 
arrangement not only obviates the blow- 
ing about of litter and leaves in windy 
weather, but tends both to conservation 
and retention of the heat. The place for 
this should be on the outskirts of the gar- 
den and convenient for the carting or 
wheeling in of both leaves and stable litter. 
A plot of the requisite length and breadth, 
excavated to a depth of 3 feet and boarded 
round with rough ‘ shingles’’ to prevent 
the falling in of the soil answers well for 
this purpose and will be found to hold a 
great quantity of material, which, when 
decayed, is of great value for various pur- 
poses in the garden. Before new beds can 
be made, where such an arrangement is 
in existence, the old material must now be 
dug out and carted away. In our case a 
great deal of it is utilised for the dressing 


purpose 


of heavy ground for the growing of 
vegetables. 
Seakale.—This being required earlier 


than usual, a batch of crowns will be 
potted up weekly and placed in the Mush- 
room-house. An excellent method of 
forcing Seakale is, if possible, to partition 
off a space about 6 feet square at one end 
—the warmest—of the Mushroom-house 
and about 18 inches deep. Into this place 
soil to the depth of 1 foot wherein to plant 
the crowns, which may be placed fairly 
close together, and after watering with 
tepid watet cover the crowns with 6 inches 
in depth of dry tree leaves. Grown in 
this way the Kale, if the crowns have been 
well grown, will be of superior quality 


rand more compact in growth than when 


forced without the covering of leaves. 
Seakale may also be forced where grown, 
i.e., When special provision is made for 
so doing by planting the crowns in groups 
and allowing a sufficient distance between 
the latter for an adequate quantity of tree 
leaves and stable litter to be placed about 
them to generate a genial warmth. The 
crowns must, of course, be covered either 
with Seakale pots or some substitute for 
them. Care must in this case be exer- 
cised to see when fermentation takes 
place that the crowns do not get scalded. 
The covers of the pots or whatever is em- 
ployed must, therefore, be tilted suffi- 
ciently to allow steam to escape. A little 
loose litter thrown over them will serve 
to exclude daylight, as the Kale, when it 
commences to grow, must be kept quite 
dark. The previously-named method is, 
however, the better for securing early 
supplies of Seakale. 


Rhubarb.—Crowns for forcing should 
now be lifted with some soil attached to 
the roots and be left on the surface of 
the ground to undergo an enforced rest 
before placing them in the Mushroom or 
foreing house. This vegetable can also 
be forced where grown with the aid of 
stable litter and tree leaves, the latter 
largely predominating. This is a slower 
process than the former and is really more 
suited for the forcing of later supplies. 
However, when other accommodation can- 
not be afforded, preparation for forcing in 
the shape of mixing intimately together a 
good body of tree leaves and stable manure 
in the proportion of three parts of the 
former to one of the latter should be put 
in hand at once. 

Asparagus.—Where pits are specially 
devoted to the forcing of this, the crowns 
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being grown permanently in beds of soil 
arranged over a hollow space or chamber 
through which heat from linings made up 
between the pits passes from one side to 
the other, the walls being pigeon-holed for 
the purpose, one may now be got ready 
and started. The old linings must be dug 
out—the manure proving useful for the 
kitchen garden—and_ the pigeon-holes 
cleaned out. The bed itself should be 
top-dressed with some well-rotted manure, 
ufter removing an inch or two of the sur- 
face soil, weeds, ete. After the new 
linings of leaves and dung are put in, the 
bed should be well moistened with tepid 
water. Asparagus can also be forced in 
frames placed on hotbeds, and in most 
instances this method is the one which is 
most widely practised. In order that a 
good number of crowns should always be 
available for this purpose a certain area 
of ground must be sown or planted each 
season, A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peach-house. —'The trees having 
been pruned, cleaned, and trained, as 
advised in previous notes, the house will 
now be closed for starting. Only sufficient 
fire - heat will be necessary at present to 
prevent the temperature falling below 
45 degs. Syringe freely with tepid water 
on fine days, at about 1 p.m., closing the 
house at the same time. Should severe 
weather render the regular use of fire-heat 
necessary Care must be taken to maintain 
a moist atmosphere by occasionally 
sprinkling the walls and paths with a 
rose-can, Ventilate the house freely, 
during the early part of the day, when- 
ever the conditions are favourable, and 
endeavour to change the atmosphere every 
day. <A batch of Strawberry plants has 
been placed on the shelves in this house. 

Early vinery.—If ripe Grapes are re- 
quired early in May, the Vines should be 
started forthwith, provided the wood is 
perfectly ripened. A temperature of 
45 degs. or 50 degs. will be suitable till the 
Vines show signs of breaking into growth, 
when it may be raised 5 degs. The rods 
should not be tied up permanently to the 
trellis until they have had another good 
washing. ‘This should be done just when 
the buds are breaking into growth, taking 
care not to damage the young growths, 
As growth proceeds the temperature 
Should be gradually increased. 

Tomatoes.—A sowing of Tomatoes has 
been made to furnish plants for fruiting 
next spring. The seeds are sown in 6-inch 
pots, thoroughly drained, using a compost 
consisting of finely - sifted loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, sowing the seeds thinly 
and evenly. The pots placed in a house 
having an intermediate temperature are 
covered with a pane of glass which ‘is re- 
moved each morning for a short time. AS 
Soon as the seedlings appear the pots will 
be placed on a shelf fully exposed to the 
light, and as soon as they are large enough 
to handle they will be transferred singly 
to small 60-size pots, always keeping them 
near the glass, and endeavouring to pro- 
mote a dwarf, sturdy habit. 

Chrysanthemums.—The main batch is 
how in full beauty, and every effort is 
made to keep the blooms in good con- 
dition as long as possible. The house is 
ventilated with care, maintaining a little 
heat in the hot-water pipes to dispel 
moisture, a damp, stagnant atmosphere 
being very detrimental to the large 
blooms, causing them to damp off and be- 
come useless. The top ventilators are 
left partially open at night, and a mini- 
mum atmospheric temperature of 50 degs. 
is maintained. Decaying leaves are re- 
moved as soon as they are seen, and every- 





thing in the house kept as Glean and 
attractive as possible. As the early 
varieties pass out of flower they are cut 
down, throwing out all those not required 
for propagating, retaining only the best 
for this purpose and placing them in a 
frame near the glass that the suckers may 
become strong and robust. The latest 
varieties are kept as cool as possible with- 
out allowing frost to reach them. 

Bulbs for forcing, plunged in leaf-soil or 
ashes, should be examined at intervals, 
taking out all that have started nicely 
and have made good roots. Place these in 
a frame and shade them with a mat for a 
few days until the growth becomes green, 
after which batches may be placed in 
gentle heat as required. 

Lilium speciosum which has passed out 
of flower should be kept rather on the dry 
side, and when all the foliage has fallen 
the stems may be cut down to the level of 
the pot before placing the pots containing 





the bulbs in a cool and dry place where 
they may. remain until early in the spring, 
when it will be necessary to shake them 
from the old soil before repotting. Re- 
tarded bulbs, potted early in August, are 
growing freely, and are afforded applica- 
tions of weak liquid manure. 

Calanthe Veitchi and C. vestita are now 
ripening their foliage and pushing up 
their flower-spikes. Less frequent water- 
ing will now suffice for these plants, but 
they must not be allowed to become dry 
until after they have finished flowering. 
Afford sufficient water to the roots to aid 
the proper development of the flowers, 
and as soon as the blooms commence to 
open the atmosphere of the house should 
be kept rather drier. 

Coelogyne cristata is fast finishing the 
growths, and the earliest are showing 
their flower-spikes, therefore these also 
need to be kept rather drier, but from now 
until the flowering stage they will be given 
periodical light waterings with weak 
liquid cow-manure. 

Stove.—Examine the plants for insect 
pests, and any that are found to- be 
attacked let them be cleaned at once with 
an approved insecticide. It is a good plan 
to fumigate the stove occasionally at this 
time of the year, as there being more heat 
in the water-pipes and less moisture in 
the atmosphere than usual, thrips have 4 
better.chance if spreading. 

Roses.—The present is the most suitable 
time for planting Roses. To obtain the 
best results it is essential that the soil be 
thoroughly well prepared. If this is well 
carried out in the first place excellent re- 
sults May be expected for some consider- 
able time. toses like a rich and fairly 
heavy loam. I do not agree with draining 
the beds except where absolutely neces- 
sary, as generally Roses suffer more from 
want of moisture at the roots than from 
an excess of it; but if natural drainage is 
entirely lacking, and the subsoil is clay, it 
will be necessary to provide moderate 
drainage. In many cases people retain 
beds of Roses in which the plants are not 
only worn out but representative. of 
inferior varieties. Sueh beds should be 
renovated entirely and better varieties 
planted. For general cultivation in beds 
the Hybrid Teas will be found the best. 
Though there are numerous methods of 
forming Rose gardens, the system of plant- 
ing a bed with one variety has much to 
recommend it. 

Lily of the Valley. —The crowns must 
not be allowed to become unduly crowded 
or the quality of the flower-spikes will 
soon deteriorate. The present is a suitable 
time to lift them. The crowns should be 
sorted into three sizes, reserving the finest 
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for forcing, replanting the other grades 
Separate beds. When replanting 

crowns, a fresh position is advisable, }) 
this cannot be afforded the soil in tha 
bed should be trenched and have plenty 
rotten manure mixed with it. In or 
that the flowers may be convenie 
gathered the bed should not be m; 
more than 5 feet or 6 feet in width, alk 
ing a space between the beds for a footw 
The established beds should be clea 
over and top-dressed with thoroug 
decayed manure, 


Reserve garden.—Hyery garden sho 
have a portion of ground set apart for 
cultivation of plants other than those t} 
are required for decoration. These rese 
plants will be available for replacing a 
that have died in beds and borders, 
also provides excellent means of incre 
ing the stock. The best place for this 
Serve quarter is a good position in { 
kitchen garden, or near to it. The grou 
should be well prepared and afterwii 
made very firm, to favour the producti 
of a mass of roots, which will enable { 
plants to be lifted successfully at alu 
any time. 7 

Seakale.—The first batch of crowns | 
been placed in a dark corner of the Mui 
room-house, small successional batc 
being introduced about every ten days 
keep up a supply. 


Rhubarb roots have also been placed 
the Mushroom-house. 


Parsnips are much superior in flayo 
if lifted direct from the ground wh 
needed for consumption. Nevertheless, 
is desirable, in case of severe frost, to 
a stock of roots and store them 
moderately moist sand or ashes. If 
is not done it will be necessary to coyer 
portion of the bed with leaves or 1a 
litter to prevent the frost penetrating f 
ground. ; ' 

Salsafy and Scorzonera should now | 
lifted and stored in sand or ashes undef 
north wall. } 


The herb border has been put in aa 
for the winter, useless and. unt it 
growths cut away, weeds removed, 4 
the whole neatly forked over. Roots ¢ 
Tarragon and Mint have been lift 
planted in boxes, and placed in a wa 
house, Up to the time of writing 
weather in this locality has been all tit 
could be desired, and the preparation ¢ 
the ground for next year’s crops is bei 
pushed forward. r. W: GALLOM, 





























SCOTLAND, . ' 


Pampas €rasses. —'The plumes of th 
are rather later than usual, probabl 
owing to the check received by the plaat 
during the exceptionally dry summer aii 
autumn through which we have, in this «li 
trict, passed. Planted in deep, rich, ratlp 
peaty soil, the Pampas Grass succeed 
very well, and the clumps are of gre 
size, flowering freely every year. Duri® 
the week the spikes have been cut, a 
owing to the absence of rain, seldom hay 
they been secured in such good conditidl 
Some of them attained to a height, } 
actual measurement, of 14 feet. If 0 
any reason it should be necessary to Jil 
or to divide any long-established clump 
the present will be found a very suital) 
time to undertake the work. Sometini 
division is advisable, because, owing t 
the congestion of the crowns in old piece 
the flowers never develop properly and a 
sometimes entirely smothered. If diy 
sion be carefully done no harm will ensu 
and the replanted pieces will flower durili 
the following season. When there is 4 
accumulation of dead and withered foliag 
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and around old clumps nothing is so 
Hetual as setting the tinder-like foliage 
he. This may seem drastic treatment, 
5 it is thorough, and although the 
mps may be unsightly for a time, the 
‘sh growths soon hide the traces of the 
s, and they are always, or so I think, 
‘a better colour and more vigorous than 
‘ore. 

lew Zealand Flax.—In a, climate such 
‘this, Phormium tenax is quite at home 
4 increases rapidly, while its rather 
igy and ineffective flower-spikes are 
ely produced. Where the Pampas Grass 
ceeds, it may be safely assumed that 
» New Zealand Flax will grow satisfac- 
‘ily. Hasily increased by division, divid- 
: or replanting can be carried out with- 
t any risk during this month. Should 
y ripe seed be available sow at once 
pans, ‘cease these in a slightly heated 
mosphere. I -think, but of this I am 
t quite certain, that there are two varie- 
s of the ordinary. Phormium, one of 
lich produces spikes much more freely 
in the other, although there does not 
m to be a very great difference in the 
lage. 

3edding Pelargoniums.— During the 
ek, although the beds were still bright, 
large number of plants of the popular 
largonium Paul Crampel was _ lifted, 
ortened, and potted up, as, owing to the 
y summer, it has not been possible to 
sure a sufficient supply of cuttings. 
ese, when wintered in heated pits, make 
shy and useful stuff, and, although the 
isses are smaller, they are very freely 
oduced. At the same time, young plants 
e always best, and it is only when 
ttings are scarce that potting-up is prac- 
ed. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums such as 
uv. de C. Turner and Mme. Crousse 
ve been dealt with in a similar way. 


Flower beds, as a whole, yet remain very 
ight. Begonias show very little signs 
deterioration, and it is not often, at 
is late season, that their show has been 
fine. Noteworthy is Ageratum, still as 
ash as it was in August. he introduc- 
m of Heliotrope to the flower garden is, 
think, to some extent, answerable for 
e comparative neglect of Ageratum, but, 
om a lasting point of view, the latter is 
e better plant, much more easily raised 
quantity, and, apart from the perfume, 
t so very much behind the Heliotropes 
point of colour. Other bedding plants 
different kinds are relatively as good, 
it where spring bedding is practised the 
splay must shortly be sacrificed, as the 
ason grows late, and spring plants need 
be established before the advent of frost 
good results are to be achieved. 








Cold frames.— With the approach of 
ost, preparations are being made to en- 
re the safety of cuttings and other 


ings which remain over winter in un- 


sated frames. Substantial Archangel 
ats are as good as anything for protec- 


mm, but a good and heavy grade ought to 
: employed. These, if a little more ex- 
msive to begin with than the lighter 
akes, are much more effective, and if 
‘tied when necessary and looked after 
ey last longer. Among the occupants of 
ie frames dead or withered foliage is re- 
oved from time to time, as are any 
ittings which show signs’ of decay. 
entilate as freely as the weather permits. 
amp in cold frames is much more danger- 
is than a rather severe frost. 


‘Winter Pears.—During the week, owing 


» the depredations of short-tailed voles, 
ae fruit from a tree of Winter Nelis has 
4en picked. These determined little 


asts swarm up the nets, through which 


ifferent kinds have been 


Wy soon gnaw their way. 


used with but 




















Traps of 


indifferent success, and poison they will 
not look at. Another tree of the same 
variety in a different part of the garden 
has, so far, been untouched, and, a strict 
watch being kept for possible attacks, the 
crop will be allowed to hang yet awhile. 
Other winter Pears are ripening earlier 
than usual, and this has been the case 
with all kinds of Pears throughout the 
season. During the week a considerable 


quantity of fine dessert varieties has been 


preserved in various ways. This has cer- 
tainly been a remarkable year for Pears, 


every tree on the walls, and they are 
numerous, having borne crops very much 


above the average both in bulk of crop and 
in size. 

Late Apples still hang well, and, as a 
low temperature does not harm them, no 
attempt will be made to gather them for 
some time. Birds appear to have had a 
surfeit of Apples, for the fruits on trees in 
the open show no signs of being pecked. 

Seed-saving.—Owing to the fine autumn 
it has been possible to save seeds of select 
strains of several things. It is not always 
advisable to put too much dependence on 
home-saved seeds, but in a year such as 
this such seeds are useful to supplement 
the usual supplies, and there can be, in 
the present case, no doubt as to their ripe- 
ness and vitality. 

Greenhouses. — When possible let the 
watering be done early in the morning. 
When bright sunshine prevails ventilate 
freely and keep the fires well under con- 
trol. Wven during dull and rainy days, 
when it is necessary to maintain a brisk 
heat in the pipes, plenty of air ought to 
be given. <A look-out ought to be kept. at 
night for slugs or snails which may have 
been introduced, and these should be 
hunted for until destroyed. 

Spring-fiowering plants, such as Schizan- 
thus, Calceolarias, seedling COyclamens, 
Primulas, and the like wiN now be in 
their winter quarters, and a dry and com- 
fortable atmosphere with very little mois- 
ture will suffice to keep them in health. 


From time to time examine them for 
symptoms of aphis. 
Strawberries. — During the week a 


Strawberries has 
runners removed, and 
Shortly 4 mulch will 
be applied. Strawberries for forcing will 
now be safer in cold frames, as there 15 
at this late date a danger that the soil in 
the pots may become water-logged—a con- 
dition fatal to success. In any event, if 
it is impossible to get the plants under 
shelter it is advisable to elevate the pots 
from the ash-bed, and for this purpose a 
few bricks and a sufficient supply of stout 
spars are always useful. Packing the 
interstices between the pots with leaves 
will minimise the danger of severe frosts 
until the plants are needed. 

Raspberry canes.—Although the foliage 
yet remains green, a final thinning has 
been given to the stools. The superfluous 
canes are pulled up by the roots, not cut 
over as is occasionally practised. The 
latter practice tends to encourage a thick 
and weedy growth of suckers, which not 
only are of no use, but impoverish the 
oanes which are left. A mulching of de- 


newly-planted bed of 
been cleaned down, 


the soil hoed over. 


cayed manure, or of material from the 
compost heap, will be given after the 


necessary training has been attended to. 
Vegetable quarters, as they become 
vacant, are being manured, trenched, or 
dug. Arowth among winter vegetables 
still continues, and, up to the time of 
writing, French Beans and Cauliflowers 
remain plentiful. A further moulding up 
has been given to Celery. 
W. McG 
Kirkcudbright. 


UFFOG. 
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REPORTED RESOLUTE RALLY. 


OF THE 


ROSE REGIMENTS. 


(This message has not been submitted to 
the British or French War News Bureau.) 


FROM BEES’ CORRESPONDENT 
IN THE (ROSE) FIELD. 


I am in a position to give your readers news of 
successful and brilliant sortie involving the “*moyement” 
about half-a-million tree-troops. 


NDER the French *Commandant Felix Faure,” 

a well-known and well-built crimson lake H.T., sup- 

ported by the Russian ** General Schablikine,” 

a glorious copper-coloured Tea of 1879 fame, the famous 

French **General Jacqueminot,” H.P., whose crim- 

son fragrance has delighted us for over sixty years, and our 

own favourite scarlet ‘General MacArthur,” H.'., 
a vigorous onslaught is being made upon the enemy. 


a most 
of 





HE plan of i Ge m Ae decided upon at a council 
presided over by H.F “The Duke of Con- 
naught,” H.P., who nase in a bright velvety 

crimson uniform. Im his opening speech H.R.H. recalled 
the famous ** Duke of Wellington,” who is well known 
to have had a decided preference for velvety red shaded with 
crimson, and to have a perfect form with a fiery red heart; 
albeit he is always represented in engravings with a strong, 
not to say a somewhat wooden-looking profile. 


NBOUNDED enthusiasm was roused at the mention of 
U the “Entente Cordiale,” which, as you know, is 
a vigorous and elegant combination of gold and scarlet. 
“Etoile de France!” someone shouted, and everyone 
coloured a deep velvety crimson. 


T last the proceedings were over, and the force took the 
field shouting cheers for **La France,” with the 
bright rosy lilac, deliciously perfumed petals. 

N the subsequent skirmishes the “Rosette de la 
Legion @Honneur,” a beautiful gold and salmon- 
rose decoration, was won by ** Captain Hayward,” 

a fine crimson-scarlet member of the H.P.’ s, and ** Lieu- 
tenant Chaure,” of the Belgian H.T.'s, ‘whose garnet- 
shaded, brilliant red tunic was greatly admired, 


AY I suggest to your readers that all who have gardens 
should make a point of planting twelve rose trees 
bearing the twelv e€ names mentioned in this unofficial 

despatch? The twelve trees will be delivered carriage paid 
by Bees Ltd. on receipt of a remittance of 7s. In after 
years your re aders will be able to gather roses from this 

‘Allied Armies” Rose bed, and tell their children that it 
was planted in commemoration of the European War of 1914. 


ALLIED ARMIES ROSE COLLECTION, 7/- 


Carriage paid. Cash with order. (Copyright Bees Ltd.) 


This consists of the twelve Roses named in the above 
paragraphs. Order at once, as supply is limited. Unlike the 
N.R.S. Selections, the demand for this ‘‘ War” Collection was 
not foreseen by Bee s Ltd. when planning their propagation 
two years ago. 


“DAILY MAIL” ROSE (Mme. ED. HERRIOT). 


The new ftlame-coloured Rose: A truly magnificent 
flower; positively seems to set the garden o1) fire. 


Dwarf Trees, 2s. cach; 20s. doz. 6 strong 
Carriage paid when ordered with collections 


Standard Trees, 5s. and 7s. 6d 
Carriage and special packing, 1s. extra. 


12 SWEETLY-SCENTED ROSES. 


*“D” Collection, 6s., Carriage Paid, c.w.o. 





trees, 10s. 


each, grand heads. 


Abel Carriere (H.P.), crimson .. $Y i Le Bi 
Alfred Colomb (H.P.), red ; : . bd 
Avoca (H.T.), scarlet , : j -. Be 
Charles Lefebvre (H.T.), ve ieee red : + 6d 
Dupuy Jamain (H.P.), cerise .. , ; 6 


General Jacqueminot (H.P.), crimson 
General McArthur (H.'.), crimson. : : 
Johanna Sebus (H.T.), cerise .. : : Ary 
La France (H.T.), rose 





Mrs. John Laing (H.P.), rosy pink %, 6d 

Ulrich Brunner (H.P.), cherry red. Se a Gh 

Viscountess Folkestone (H.1.), cream Gd 
tf ” ’ 

K” BEES’ TEST COLLECTION. 

5s. 6d., Carriage Paid, c.w.o. 

12 All-round First-class Roses. 
Betty (H.T.), coppery rose .. a at ay 8d 
Captain Hayward (H.P.), crimson-scarlet 6d 
C. Testout (H.T-.), salmon-pink . 6a 
Fischer Holmes (H.P.), scarlet ba 
Frau Karl Druschki (H.P.), white 6d 
Hugh Dickson (H.P.), crimson 6d 
Lady Alice Stanley (H.1.), silvery flesh 8d 
Lady Ashtown (H.T.), deep pink 6d 
Lyon (H.T.), shrimp-pink 2; ‘. i Sd 
Mme. A. Chatenay (H.T.), salmon pink .. 6d 
Mme. Ravary (H.'T.), orange yellow.. 6a 
Mrs. J. Laing (H.P.), rose-pink 6d 


Any variety from either collection can be supplied at 


prices quoted. 

Send your order NOW, or write for a copy of Bees’ Ros 

Catalogue, with full page illustration of “The Daily 
Mail ” Rose, also natural colour blocks of all the collec 
tions offered above, besides 14 others. Bees’ ‘* A.B.C.” of 
Rose Culture (14d. sl amps) is well worth reading. 

Whatever you want, write for it NOW, 

“Lest you Forget. 


175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Clematis failing (W. H. K., Worcester).— 
Dryness at the root is the cause of the failure 
of the Clematis, and you should at once give 
the soil a thorough soaking of water, with in 
the spring and summer plenty of water pass- 
ing through a mulch of rotten manure. 
Plants on the front of a house are very liable 
to suffer from drought, and care should always 
be taken that they are carefully attended to 
as regards moisture. 

Wintering tender plants (A.).—Next to a 
sreenhouse, or a frame, though that is a very 
doubtful protector in hard weather, the very 
best place is a dry room with a sunny window, 
where on a table close to the window you can 
stand the plants in saucers. Of course, they 
must be in pots. If they are watered occa- 
sionally, and get every mild day air from the 
top of the window, they should keep very well. 
If hard weather sets in, the. table should be 
drawn back somewhat, and a heavy curtain 
hung over the window to shut out frost. 


Black-spot on Rose Gloire de Dijon 
(W. H. K., Worcester).—Your Rose leaves have 
been attacked by black-spot, which can be 
cured by spraying with copper solution, the 
recipe for making which is as follows :—Car- 
bonate of copper, 1 0z.; carbonate of ammonia, 
5 oz. Mix these together in a quart of hot 
water, and then add 16 gallons of water. 
Apply at intervals of a few days until you 
are satisfied that the fungus has been checked. 
Green-fly is also present, the best remedy for 
which is to syringe freely with:Quassia ex- 
tract. The plant is evidently dry at the roots, 
and you should without delay give a good 
soaking of water. . 

Coleuses (W.).—Coleuses are amongst the 
tenderest of greenhouse plants, needing plenty 
of light and warmth to enable them to show 
their rich colour and best growth. In an 
ordinary greenhouse during winter it is need- 
ful to keep up a temperature of about 50 degs. 
to enable them to live, as cold soon kills them. 
Unless you have good warmth you will hardly 
be able to root cuttings now. Had you put in 
tops as cuttings a mcn.h earlier you might 
have done so. Your best plan now is to keep 
the plants without cutting or pinching them, 
unless they have flowers, till the spring, then, 
when young shoots are formed, make cuttings 
of these and strike them in warmth. You can 
purchase seed cheaply, and in that way raise 
beautiful varieties. 

Tall Heliotropes (C.).—The tall Heliotropes 
seen in the pa.ks are of various strong-grow- 
ing varieties, and are grown on from strong 
cuttings, usually those put into warmth in the 
spring, as these make quick growth, and in 
warmth throw up one good leading shoot. As 
side shoots break these are pinched, and when 
bloom shows in the leader, that is pinched, 
and a fresh leader formed, that process being 
repeated until the plants are 4 feet in height. 
They are more readily induced to grow up to 
this height if in pots in a greenhouse, where 
they get plenty of light and air; also ample 
watering and some liquid-manure. Once the 
plants have attained the needful height, and 
are well set with side shoots, they are in the 
spring started into growth under glass, then 
hardened a little, and early in June planted 
out into the beds. 

Iris Kempferi (W. M. Crowfoot).—The 
seeds should be sown as soon as ripe, either in 
pots or in the open ground, but the seedlings 
will not appear till the following spring. As the 
seedlings become large enough you had best 
pot them, say into 3-inch pots, and give them 
pot treatment for a year. Then for another 
year you had best plant them out in a frame 
or pit, or in a specially prepared bit of ground 
in a cool, sheltered, and partially shaded spot, 
where frequent waterings and sprinkling over- 
head can be given them. Even the young 
seedlings thoroughly appreciate liberal fare, 
rich and deep soil, with plenty of moisture, so 
long as this does not hang about them. The 
size of the plants will be the best guide as to 
when they are fit to plant permanently; but 
in any case, when you plant them, do not 
make the common error of doing it in late 
autumn or winter—early spring, April being 
one: of the best months. Do not throw the 
seed-pot away until you are well assured you 
have the majority of the seedlings, as fre- 
quently quite new seeds do not vegetate all 
at once, or with uniform regularity. Place 
the seed-pots in a shady corner or in a frame, 
but if no seedlings appear by the month of 
March, place the pots in a warm greenhouse 
till they appear. By this means a longer 
season of growth in the first year will be 
assured. 

Sowing Fern seeds (EH. F.).—The Maiden- 
hair Fern (Adiantum cuneatum) and Pteris 


spring is the best time; then the seedlings 
have nice weather to assist them to grow on. 
You can save the seed of the Pteris as you 
would other Ferns, by taking a frond that is 
full of spores or seeds, and shaking them off | : 
upon the prepared pot. The best sized por 

to use are large 60’s or 48’s. Fill these half 
full of crocks, broken up fine, then fill up with 
a compost of peat and sand. Sow the seed 


A sis Dodgson.—Apple Ribston Pippin. 


2, Marie Louise. 
pins; 4, Golden Pippin. 
1, King of the Pippins: 2, Tower of Glamis; 
5, Blenheim; 4, Cellini. 
Sturmer Pippin; 2, Ribston Pippin; 3, Norfolk 
tremula may. be sown at once, although early | Beaufin; 4, Golden Noble.——H, B.—Apples: 1, 

Wellington; 2, Mére de Menage. 
maston Duchess; 4, Doyenné du CGomice._— 
Ly. Jee G:—Apples's. I 
Bonum; 2, Bismarck; 3, Small Emperor Alex- 


Hawthornden; 2, Cellini; 3, Mere de Menage; 


King of the Pippins; 2, Cox’s Orange; 3, The 
Queen; 4, Cox’s Pomona.—F. C 





of water, which moistens the soil sufficiently 
for germinating. The pots and saucers are 
then placed in a frame in a temperature of 

degs. and shaded. At first the young 
seedlings appear on top of the pots like the 
green scum upon stagnant water, then’ the 
tiny leaves appear. As soon as they'can be 
handled they are pricked off into other pots 
or boxes, and when strong enough potted 
singly into thumb-pots and grown on: 

Foul Geranium leaves (A.).—We do not find 
any mildew or fungus on the Iyy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums sent, but there is ample evidence of 
insect pests, aphis especially, as well as thrips. 
The leaves are so infested with aphis that 
their excreta has fouled the leaves most offen- 
sively. It is very evident, if your plants are 
all as these leaves are, that they need almost 
to be destroyed. But you must try and wash 
them as much as you can, also fumigate your 
greenhouse each other night for a week with 
XL All vaporising compound. Neglect to fumi- 
sate and keeping the house too hot and dry 
have brought on this trouble. Do not fumi- 
gate whilst the plants are wet, but after each 
such fumigation give the plants next morning 
a good syringing, and throw the house open to 
thoroughly dry quickly. 


FRUIT, 


Storing Medlars (Z.)—It is best to allow 
Medlars to hang on the trees till early in 
November before gathering, as unless they 
are fully matured they are flavourless and 
worthless. When gathered it is advisable to 
place them on shelves with the open or eye 
portion downwards, so that if any decay 
begins it usually commences on the stem, 
and if that portion be just dipped into spirits 
of wine before putting away it usually saves 
from decay. Of course Medlars are of no 
edible use until mellow or soft. The best 
flavoured is the small Nottingham. The large 
Dutch is less so, but is for its size often grown 
for market. Nc doubt the fruits on the sunny 
side of the tree are ready to gather earlier 
than are those on the shady side. 

VEGETABLES. 

Diseased Tomatoes (B.).—Your 
are affected with black spot, a common fun- 
goid disease that is generated by moisture 
settling on the underside or flower-face of the 
fruits, when the moisture causes fungus-spores 
to penetrate the skin and grow just as the 
Potato-fungus does in- moisture on the Potato- 
plants. It is found in all varieties, and espe- 
cially in amateurs’ greenhouses. Coating the 
pipes in a Tomato-house with a wash of sul- 
phur and milk whilst the pipes are quite hot, 
then shutting the house up close for the night, 
do much to help destroy these fungoid spores. 

Broccoli clubbing (F. S. Cherrington).—The 
best remedy for clubbing is, without doubt, 
gas-lime. This should. be applied to vacant 
ground in the autumn at the rate of 2 bushels 
to 3 rods of ground if clubbing is very bad. 
If not, then use 1 bushel to 2 rods of ground. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED, 





H. CANNELL AND — Sons, Kent, 
Autumn Guide for 1914-1915. 5 

GEO. COOLING AND Sons, Bath.—Zist of Ros: 
and F ruit-trees, ’ 

WISEMAN’S, Elgin.—Bulb Catalogue. 

T. Smiru, Newry.—List of Trees, Shrubs, an 
Climbing Plants; List of Newry Roses. Mw 

W. WATSON AND Sons, Lip., Clontarf Nurserie 
Dublin.—f ruit-trees, Roses, etc., etc. ; 

fF. OC. MircHett, Redlynch, Salisbury.—List , 
Violets. i 


TRIALS AT WISLEY IN 1915. 
Durina the season 191516 the followin 
trials will be undertaken in the Roya 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley : 

FLOWERS.—Annual Suntlowers.—Twent, 
seeds of each ‘variety to be sent » 
February 20th. The following trials are & 
be continued :—Winter-flowering Swee 
Peas, Irises, and herbaceous Phloxes 
and, for nomenclature purposes, Tulips 
Pentstemons, and scented Pelargoniums 
For the present no further stocks of any 
of these are required. 

VEGETABLES. — Harly and mid-season 


Eynsford, 














Tomatoes |’ 





After lying on the ground from four to six 
weeks then dig the dressing in. Even a dress- 
ing of fresh lime at the same rate will do 
good. Do not plant any of the Cabbage 
family, rathe crop with Seakale, Potatoes, 
Rhubarb, Onions, Parsnips, or Beet—indeed, 
anything other than Cabbage. By doing go 
for a couple of years the club trouble may dis- 
appear. Peas or Beans also may be sown with 
advantage. Of course, you must understand 
that ground dressed with gas-lime cannot be 
cropped for three months after the dressing 
has been applied. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





_ Seaside.—See reply to “E. L.,” re “Rust on 
Carnations,” in our issue of November 7th, 
page 718.——Harrow.—See reply to your query 
in our issue of November 7th, page 716.—— 
John Wilkin, J.P.—The Apple you inquire 
about was shown at the Apple Conference by 
J. Scott, The Nurseries, Merriott, Somerset. 
It is a mid-season Apple, but quite worthless. 
——G. H.—Good Gooseberries are Broom Girl, 
Karly Sulphur, Green Gage, Langley Gage, 
Keepsake, Warrington (very late), and White- 
smith. Red Currants: Raby Castle and Dutch. 
White Currants: Dutch and White Versail- 
laise. Black Currants: Boskoop Giant. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
Names of fruits.—H. FP. W.—Quite impos- 
sible to name from such a poor specimen,—— 





W. B—Pears: 1, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 
Apples: 3, King of the Pip- 


G. B. W.—Apples: 








M. M. E.—Apples: 1, 





Pears: 3, Pit- 
*‘Roundway Magnum 
under; 4, Not recognised.—R.—Apples: 1, 


Lane’s Prince Albert.——T. R.—Apples: 1, 


F.—Apples: 





thinly and place a piece of glass on: the top | 1, 


of each pot. The pots are placed in a saucer 


French Crab; 2, Winter Hawthornden. 


Pears; 3, Durondeau; 4, Vicar of Winkfield. 


It contains-20 pages of photo colour illust rations, which will” 
help you to decide on the plants to buy. 
post free, 


Potatoes.—Twenty tubers of each variety 
to be sent by February 20th. As indicated 
on the form circulated to senders, the 
locality of origin of the seed and the 
nature of the soil on which it was grown 
should be stated. Early Peas.—Half-pint 
of each sort to be sent by February 20th.-- 
Autumn Cabbages.—One packet of each 
variety to be sent by February 20th. Pars 
nips.—One packet of each variety to be 
sent by January 30th. ’ 


SUNDRIES.—Winter washes for fruit trees, 
—Quantity sufficient for a fair trial to be 
sent by November 20th, 1914. 


HARDY PERENNIAL BORDER FLOWERS, 
30 Superb Plants for 10/-. Mi 


Caucasian Scabious, mauve, 2} ft., 6d 
Scarlet Bergamot, scarlet, 3ft., 4d. Lavender 
Catmint, mauve, 1ft.,4d. Milky Wormwood, 
white, 4 ft. 4d. Dropmore Anchusa, gentian 
blue, 4 ft, 4d. The Pearl Sneezewort, white, 
2) ft. 4d. Hybrid Columbine, mixed colours, 
2ft.. 6d. Climax Starwort, lavender, 4} ft., 4d. 
Feltham Starwort, blue, 3) ft, 4d. Mesa 
Starwort, deep blue, 1} ft., 4d. Blue Starwort, 
lilac-blue, 1 ft.,4d. Blue Peach-leaved Bell- 
flower, blue, 2) ft, 6d. Mrs. Daniel's Mars 
guerite, white, 3 ft.. 6d. Belladonna Lark 
Spur, pale blue, 3 ft., 94. Showy Fleabane, pale 
lavender, 2 ft. 4d.| Hartland’s Goat's Rug 
lilac, 4ft., 4d, Scarlet Avens, scarlet, 2 ft. 4d. 
Gauze Flower, pearly white, 5 ft. 6d. Dwarf 
Autumn Sneezewort, yellow, 3 ft.. 4d. White 
Lupine, white, 3 ft., 4d.’ Cambridge Searlet 
Bergamot, scarlet, 3 ft., 4d. Young’s Evening 
Primrose, yellow, 14 ft, 6d. Mrs. Perry's 
Poppy, pink, 2ft., 6d. Scarlet Defiance, sca 
let, 2ft., 6d. Danzanvillier’s Flame Flower, 
lilac, 3 ft., 6d. False Dragon’s Head, rose, 4ft, 

d. Genl, French’s Fire Flower, blood rec 
2ft., 6d. Lady Derby’s Fire Flower, double 
pink, 6d. Golden Glow Cone Flower, 4} ft, 


yellow, 4d. _Gentian-leaved Speedwell, pale 
blue, 1 ft., 4d. |, 


3 Strong Flowering Plants of each, 
30 sorts, total 90, splendid clumps, for 25/- 
12 Plants, Bees’ Selection, 3/6. 


SPRING-FLOWERING PLANTS ) 
For Planting NOW. Ve 


Alpine Forget-me-not (Myosotis alpestris), 
beautiful sky blue; as a groundwork for Tulips it is very 
muchin demand. 1/- doz.; 6/= 100. / 

Polyanthus, rainbow shades, an unsurpassed. 
strain for size of bloom and richness of colouring; may 
be interplanted with Tulips or Daffodils with splendit 
effect. 2/6 doz.; 15/- 100. Z 

Wallflowers, Blood-red or Cloth of Gold 
large flowers, compact, bushy habit. 9d. doz.; 4/6 100. 

Iceland Poppies (Papayer nudicaule), orange 
scarlet, yellow and white, with many new and loyely= 
intermediate shades ; planted now, flowers will be pro-~ 
duced from end of April right through the summer. 
3/- doz.; 18/- 100, 

Canterbury Bells, white, rose, biue, or 
mixed, a first-class strain. 1/6 doz.; 9/6 100. 

sweet William, “Pink Beauty” seed- 
lings, in many lovely shades of salmon-pink, rose, and 
scarlet. 1/3 doz.; 8/- 100. % 
Aquilegias, tinest Long-spurred Columbines, un- 
Surpassed range of colour, 4/= doz, kt 
Hollyhocks, single or double, in fine mixed : 
colours, 2/6 doz, 7 , 
Hollyhocks, double, in separate colours 
amaranth, carmine, rose, scarlet, yellow, white, 6d 
each; 4/= doz. 
Any item can be had at price quoted. 
THREE of same name for price of TWO. 


Send your order or write for Bees’ New Pjant Catalogue, 















































































































































































































































i j It is gratis and 
Write for it NOW. “Lest you Forget. 


175b, Mill Street, 
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LIVERPOOL. 
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ground is heavily covered, the free growth | shortly be anticipated. The plant in ques- 
; ei. ; of the plant constituting a complete pro-| tion is on a south wall close to an old 
Viola Purple Robe.—This is said to have | tection to handsome corymbs tot aie Wistaria, and the roots of both have 
originated from a Cross between V. cal- | white flowers on 9 inch stems. The flowers | mingled, without, apparently, injuring the 
varata Papilio and V. gracilis. Its parent- | are as large as those of A. alpina. For the | health of either. On the same wall there 
age, however, is as nothing compared to larger rock garden or the select border the | are several fruit-trees, and when these 
its beauty in the garden, due to its per-| plant is very useful.—H. J. are watered or given liquid manure both 
petual flowering and fine colour. In these! ig gtyiosa.—That the fine summer and Pyrus and Wistaria receive an allowance, 
yes nt ttl de probably unique; | autumn have suited the A toortah tris jg | Which, no doubt, helps them.—W. McG. 
ne less so as a perfect carpeter of the | .igent from the robust growth of the The Gentianella in winter.—It is always 
; ‘ i plauts. Planted here at the foot of a well- pleasant to see the Gentianella in bloom. 
_ Gypsophila Rokejeka.—Under this name, | sheltered and warm south wall there is a In some places it flowers during the 
in spring, a young plant was put out it a | e90d promise of bloom at an early period. autumn and winter, though not in the 
hardy border. Apart from its lateness in | [Phe first fully-expanded flower was cut on same profusion as in spring. One of these 
flowering it does not seem to -be an|November bth.—W. McG., Balmae, Kirk- | places is the garden of Mr. H. A. Hornel, 
acquisition to the somewhat limited ranks ; Broughton House, Kirkcudbright, where 1 
of the Gauze-flowers. Of a tall and have before seen it in flower about this 
straggling habit, the panicles are not effec- | 0, showy than some. Indeed, in this r time. The other day, on again visiting 
tive from a decorative point of view, while, | . ioe it is ae ie eee One a rey) Te-/the garden, I saw it in bloom. At 
when cut, they are poor in colour—a non- = Dettalte ea nt. Ry ee 5 las ER: F Broughton House it is now growing in the 
descript shade between white and pink.— hich it bigs Set att heat a he ae rock and water garden, but it was culti- 
KIRK. terminal clusters of its flowers The leat vated previously on,a border in full sun- 
Nierembergia rivularis.—The reference | syowth partakes ot oe Bi liavis ge shine. There it always flowered freely, 
to this in the notes by Mr. Cornhill (page | hairy, and more silvery on the under sur- and it is apparently as happy in its new 
716) is interesting to me, as only a few] faces of the leaves. Ina Ratlattinn it position. The climate is exceptionally 
days ago I saw it thriving well in the | would prove i kercetine eguich snarcele mild and the garden is well sheltered.— 
rardeu of Mr. Hornell, at’ Broughton } worth planting cov atvect @eutieplat 55 E. J S. ARNOTT. 
House, Kirkcudbright. It is there grow- ae ee teed Get niuty cf Polygonum vaccinifolium.—Seen in the 
ing in the rock and water garden, but in ot ST ha ae oe ines Belece hey-day of its flower beauty this is one of 
Be eoteihe which vis-keptyimoist by the border this white-flowered Japanese kind | the glories of the ‘early autumn rock 
water underneath; and a note may be] " undoubtedly the best. It is valuable | garden. Heath-like in the bell-shaped 
Ee earetne Yack by . those who nave also for the lateness of its flowering—Sep- | character of its tiny blossoms, it is on a 
hitherto failed with the lovely Nierem- tember-October— a time when Michaelmas par with the best of that fine family in 
bergia. I have never found it do really Daisies are at their best, About 4 feet | effect, and by reason of its late coming and 
well in dry soil.—S. Arnorv. le cae! cai SEIN a a8 eR es ny a persistency of flowering, defying the 
. others e ‘e white spires of closely- TOTS tows Fa = atch arty $e ace 
Aster ericoides.—The typical species is} set flowers aa Eaaciors inetined leaf- vee ve \ Mena ne oa oss Beles i 
much later to flower than some of the |age are both pretty and effective. Few Rt ne spe ‘ dare Neat an ae 
varieties which are said to have emanated | plunts bear flowers of such purity and ex- UG ee eee Te Ease OF 1S De sty ae 
5) ras s ms Aces Rear D 2 : : ; wy F haps, in the waning days of the year 
from it, and which a fortnight before the | cellence. ees SS 6 Tes tke shade cas , 
; when, with the reddening of its flowers, 





cudbright. 
Erica Mackayi.—A pretty kind even if 





TATS E > Tr » » « » TeYre act 4 - 11.° . 
siete fe Da eh Se esl Bast Aster microcephaius. —'This, a white-| the stems and leaves assume those tints 
st. More elegant than showy, | flowered species from Japan, was in good] of scarlet or crimson which render it so 


whether in habit or flowering » mi , roy 2 : 
Be he AAAs | hak ee nee ah minute} flower at the end of October, when the | conspicuous. Best always in the rock 
have a dainty ul Se tnitae ai 7 onde majority of its tribe was past. As seen] garden, and in the line of vision or 
SS hans y appear I Une owel recently in the herbaceous ground at Kew, | thereabouts, this easity-grown plant is 
border or when cut. At a recent meeting | the species was about 22 feet high and of onli i a i 
of the Royal Horticultural Society sprays Species was about 22 feet high and of| peculiarly well suited to draping the 
es yar - TURES Oct y sprays | elegant bush-like habit of growth. The] larger rocks, and for such work has no 
were used amid the big exhibition flowers | leaves are linear, 4 inches or so long, their ; : ; ve 
of the Chrysanthemums, and the effect was de SE age he gee Dg te n= equal. It is also in these or like positions 
as i el S, ale e effect was| spiny, toothed margins rendering them | that the more pronounced effects of leaf 
2 a very distinct. The root stock shows but] and stem are seen, and which on level 
Achillea Wilczekii.—Catalogue descrip-| little inclination to ramble, though with | ground the plant does not assume to any- 
tions of this plant err, T think, by re- high cultivation this might be more pro-| thing like the same extent. Raised to the 
ferring to it as having ‘‘ silvery foliage,’ | nounced. It is certainly worthy of notice. | fevel indicated, drainage, warmth, and ex- 
since it is certainly not silvery in the sense | —H). J. posure all appear to assist in bringing 
that argentea, sericea, Kelleri, and Pyrus japonica in bloom. — To-day | these to a perfection that must be seen to 
Now ‘ qTO € . ata »j "g y 7 aye } j ey | ] 
Clavenne are, and I should not describe | (November 7th) I came by chance upon a| be realised. A group of it in the Wisley 
it as at all silvery. The entire leaves are | flowering spray of this shrub, every flower rock garden, covering a slope 8 feet or 
each 5 inches or more long, spoon-shaped, | being quite open, Further inspection !|10 feet in extent, was very fine in mid- 
toothed throughout their entire length, | showed that the shrub is well studded | October, when hundreds of the slender 
greyish-green in colour, and only slightly with plump buds, and in the absence of | spikes of flowers were at their best. 
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} Erica ciliaris Maweana.—This is a very 
robust-growing form found in Portugal, 
| and probably the best of its section, as 
also one of the showiest of the deep red- 
4 coloured flowering from July to 

: 

- 

} 


4 


sorts 
October. KE. Watsoni, or the plant which 
I know as such, though considered by 
some to be a hybrid between BH. Tetralix 
and KE. ciliaris, appears very near to, if 
not identical with, the above, not only in 
growth and time of flowering but also in 
the pronounced red of the unusually large, 
somewhat urceolate, horizontally-disposed 
flowers. It is the rich red of the flowers, 
however, much as their. size which 
compels admiration, and which causes 
‘ even those having but little acquaintance 

with the Heath family to single it out.— 
; : SD hens lay A 


as 


Celastrus articulatus. — This rather 
rambling plant, said to grow to about 
' 15 feet high, a stature it would probably 
m1 reach here if allowed something to ramble 
; over, is fruiting freely this year. I have 
} it against a sunny wall, above which it 
| rises to a height of 10 feet to 12 feet. Some 
: of the branches clamber over trees and 
other shrubs, but others twist round each 
other and have rather a pretty appear- 
ance. The greenish flowers are small and 
inconspicuous, and are produced in June. 
The brownish fruits begin to open about 
} the middle of October here and show three 
t valves of a bright yellow, the seeds then 
i being exposed in a shining scarlet aril. 
As the yellow valves finally reflex, the 
fruits are pretty and effective. The plant 
may have few attractions in summer, but 
in autumn the fruits quite compensate for 
this.—S. ARNorT. 
Kochia tricophyila.—During the summer 
I noticed that this plant—familiarly 
known as ‘‘ Summer Cypress ’’—in a public 
garden had been much pinched, to, as it 
appeared, produce dwarfness, the plants 
thereby having been reduced to half their 
normal size. From such treatment but 
little good could result, while a dual loss 
must inevitably be sustained. At the 
moment there was the obvious loss of that 
symmetry of form and good growth which, 
doubtless, was responsible for the appro- 
priate, popular name of the plant, while 
later would follow the much greater loss 
of the colour effect of which in autumn 
this fine plant is capable. Doubtless in 
the instance referred to the pruning was 
adopted experimentally or for convenience, 
and would hardly be repeated. This sup- 
pression of growth was recalled when re- 
cently looking at a fine bed of it in rich 
colour array in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
a Here the bushes had been permitted to 
stow naturally, and, having reached 3 feet 


—— 
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high and bushy withal, showed to what 
‘ sood use this easily-grown subject might 


k 1 be put in the garden.—h, H. J. 

el Notes from Cork.—You may be inter- 
a ested to know that the Cape Pond Weed 
; 17 (Aponogeton) grows magnificently here, in 
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know if this is at all usual at this time of | there a time when 
the year. All the Rhododendrons haye 
extraordinarily advanced buds. There is 
another curious thing that happened to an 
Apple-tree, ‘‘ Miller’s Seedling,’? which 
was planted last January. It had a crop 
of Apples. In August it flowered again 
and there were seven good-sized Apples as 
the result. In September it flowered 
again and there are six small Apples. My 
gardener, who is a very experienced man, 
says he has never seen this occur before, 
and thinks it is most unusual. The first 
crop was picked some time ago.— 
““GARINISH,”? Glengarriff, Co. Cork. 
Cathcartia villosa in the autumn.— 
Among plants having two seasons of 
beauty—one of leaf, the other of flower— 
this Himalayan Poppywort, when grouped, 
ranks very high. Good in the richness of 
its golden-orange flowers in early summer, 
it is even more so in the waning days of 
the year when its hoary or woolly blunt- 
lobed leaves, nearly prostrate upon the 
soil, display themselves to their fullest 


came we could 





de 
nothing with them, every bit of growth, i. 



































noted above in the case of the Fuchsias 
being blackened as soon as it made ifs 
appearance.—H. B. 8., Hardwick. 


Berberis Wilsonz.—-Of all the Barberries 
none, perhaps, has greater claims to atte. 
tion than this when covered in autump 
with its brilliant coral-red berries. Seeti 
loaded with fruit in the sunlight it is one 
of the most ornamental of its class, if not, 
indeed, unique. Happily, too, it is among 
the ‘‘forbidden fruits”? of the garden, 
since Nature has so armed the plant as to 
render it immune from the attacks of 
birds. In the rock garden at Kew just 
now there is a nice group of the species 
which well shows its value. In planting 
this, whether in the rock garden or else- 
where, a fully exposed position should be 
chosen, since upon this and the fullest sun- 
light its ornamental value depends. ‘The 
species is easily raised from seeds, andl 
though the seedlings display not a littlé 
variation, all are more or less ornn-: 





advantage. Less pronounced, certainly, | mental. . It is a dwarf-habited kind, freely 
than such as Meconopsis Wallichi, the branched, and The 


perfectly hardy. 
flowers are of a rich golden-yellow hue. It 
is among the many good things sent home 
from Western China by Mr. Wilson. 
Saxifraga cortuszfolia.—This is one of 
the ‘‘ two-winged ”’ Rockfoils characterised 


plant is still one of the more effective in 
this way, and only requires grouping to 
see it at its best. Some early experiences 
of the plant almost suggested that it was 
little better than a biennial, and occa- 
sional plants behave so now. Yet in the 





a boggy pool which is quite stagnant ex- 
cept in wet weather, when a little stream 
runs into it. The plants. (three or four) 
were put in by me three years ago, and 
there are now small plants in full blossom 
ul over the pond. My garden is on an 
island in the sea, and frost is very rare. 
In cleaning off some rocks which were 
covered with old Gorse and Heather JT 
| found a deep hole. I would be very grate- 
1 ful if any of your readers would recom- 
mend a water plant which I could grow in 

it. It is only about 12 inches in diameter 

. and about 18 inehes. in depth, and in the 
middle of a rock the cracks of which I 
have filled with Dianthus graniticus. I 
would like something special. Several of 

my plants of Rhododendron J. B. Hayes 

are coming into flower. I would like to"; 


ee ea a 





Kew rock garden at the present time a 
batch of the plant, having flowered well, 
also. shows both a 
and a vigour which promises well. 


the rock gardener. 


Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles in the 


south-west of Scotland. A Kirkeud- 





brightshire correspondent lately referred 
to this Ceanothus flowering in late autumn 


in the charming old garden of the Countess 
of Selkirk, at Balmae. I saw a good 


plant of it in full flower in the garden of 


Mr. E. A. Hornel, Broughton House, Kirk- 
cudbright, on October 31. It was charm- 
ing on the wall with its delightful blue 
flowers, and is evidently quite at home. 
There are some other good plants of this 
Ceanothus in the south-west of Scotland, 
one of the largest growing in the garden 


OLAV ae A Ser | Johnstone-Douglas at 
Comlongan, Dumfriesshire. This plant 
must be of considerable age. It is 
growing on the wall of the old 
Comlongan Castle, which is such a 


picturesque feature of this pretty garden 
at Comlongan. It suffered considerably 
during a recent winter. Gloire de Ver- 
Sailles is one of the best of the varieties 
of the Ceanothus, and survives where 
some of the others are killed outright.— 
S. ARNnorr. 

Failure of Fuchsias. — My outdoor 
Puchsias, or more correctly, perhaps, the 
greenhouse varieties of Wuchsia planted 
outside, have been quite a failure this 
year, and that despite the fact that they 
were nice plants when put out and the 
ground was well prepared. Growth had 
hardly begun—not an eighth of an inch in 
length—when it was attacked by a kind 
of black mildew. This succumbed to an 
application of .sulphur, but the growth 
was crippled and made no further pro- 
gress, and back growth was similarly 
attacked until I gave up trying remedial 
measures, with the consequence that there 
has not been an expanded flower and the 
plants are no larger than when they were 
put out. It reminds me somewhat of a 
visitation many years ago that affected 
Verbenas in a garden where bedding 
plants were represented by many tens of 


thousands, and where Verbenas_ in 
different shades were a speciality. All 
went well for several seasons and then 








perennial inclination 
This 
much is certainly worthy the attention of 





’ formed 


| giving in mid-October a-few spikes of its 


by petals of unequal length, two of which 

are long—often 3 inch—and two quite 

short. It is a Japanese species and falls 

naturally into a group of which Fortunei 

and sarmentosa are a goodly part. Like 

the first-named of these, it is also an 

autumn bloomer and worthy of attention 
from this fact alone. From the decorative. 
standpoint, too, it merits some considera- : 
tion, judging from a nice display of it in 
mid-October in the rock garden at Kew. 

The stalked leaves are distinctly lobed as in ‘ 
S. TFortunei, smaller and less reddish-— 
looking, perhaps, and decidedly less fleshy 
than in that kind. In flower effect, too,” 
it is probably less fine than is S. Fortunei M 
at its best, though this must not be taken ~ 
as belittling a really meritorious plant. ~ 
The flower-scapes, each 9 inches to 1 foot” 
high, bear elegant panicles of white” 
flowers. In northern districts and in cold 
soils neither species should be regarded as 
quite hardy. Both like good, sound loam’ 
with grit and a fair supply of moisture, 
and -only reach their fullest development 
when so treated. 

Ourisia coccinea at Wisley.— When well 
flowered this is one of the most brilliant! 
and striking of rock garden plants, the) 
verinilion-scarlet blooms producing a tell 
ing effect. The plant is of a carpeting 
habit of growth, extending by means of 
leafy rhizomes from whose extremities of 
thereabouts the slender spikes to 1 foot or” 
15 inches high issue. The fine effect is the 
outcome of the exceptional colouring of 
the nearly 2-inch-long flowers rather than 
their numbers, for the plant rarely come 
bines with its other good attributes that of 7 
free flowering. Almost invariably the 
flower-spikes are produced on the newly- 
rhizomes, the centre of a tuft, 
whether pot-grown or planted out, being” 
free. One of the finest examples I ever 
grew was in a pan 12 inches across and 
which, in its second year, overgrowing 
this area had furnished the sides of the 
pan, from which came a fine array of 
spikes. The plant delights in a cook ° 
rooting medium, and even moisture, grow- 
ing freely in sandy loam, or this with an | 
almost equal proportion of leaf-mould. In 
the rock garden at Wisley I saw it Te 
cently in exceptional vigour and_ still 
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brilliant flowers.—E. H. JENKINS. 
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BEANTS AND FLOWERS. almost unnecessary to tell what this Bell-) what not—is required will depend not a 

4 flower is like, as almost everybody knows | little on the district, soil, and variety. 

. OUTDOOR PLANTS. its low tufts of small, pretty, glossy green Those who naturalise Daffodils sueccess- 
leaves and the little white or blue flowers fully in the Grass or in woodland will tell 

t 


| AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

3Tpr CLrimax.— This has a fine sturdy 
abit of growth, making a shapely bush 
ith the flowers prettily arranged on the 
‘ant, the blooms large, pretty in shape, 
ad of a lovely mauve or mauve-blue 
jade of colour. When we consider that 
iis Aster flowers in October — often 
ming a little earlier—and that it blooms 
ra long time, it may, at least, be ac- 
~pted as a good plant for the border, and 


so as an excellent one for cutting. It 
‘one of the best in my garden. 
Aster Mrs. J. F. RaynER.—This is one 


*the New England section, whose only 
mult is that they are too tall for a narrow 
wrder. They are, nominally, 4 feet high, 
cording to some, but they are liable to 
in up taller. I have been looking through 
yme good. varieties of these Novie Anglixe 
farworts, and this one appears to me to 
s the brightest and most intense rose- 
‘imson of all. It is more crimson than 


which are so dainty as to give them a 
popular name that I have heard of, 
‘witches’ thimbles.”’ A friend of mine 
has it growing splendidly in a gravel 
moraine, 

AN AMATEUR OF HaRDY FLOWERS. 
BELLADONNA LILIES AT LILFORD 

HALL. 

THE bulbs have been planted 
years on a border under a south wall. 
Before planting the bulbs the soil was 
taken out to the depth of 2 feet 6 inches 
and about 6 inches of broken brick placed 
in the bottom. In returning the soil a 
ttle coarse wood ashes and decayed leaf- 
soil were incorporated with it. The 
natural soil a moderate loam on lime- 
stone. In this they thrive, as shown in 
the illustration, fully 800 strong spikes 
having been cut this season. Any spikes 
not cut should be removed immediately the 
flowers are over to prevent seeds forming 


about six 


is 





you that much lifting is unnecessary, and 
from their point of view it is true. On 
the other hand, those who cultivate for 
flower quality lift annually, give a short 
period of absolute rest, and replant early. 
Some may leave their bulbs a dozen or a 
score of years naturalised in congenial 
soHs and get a moderate show of flowers 
each year, yet such could only represent a 
tithe of what might have been had the 
bulbs been lifted periodically and given 
he opportunity to develop to their utmost 
extent. It is in this way that the solitary 
seedling bulb of good constitution may in 
a score of years develop into thousands 
with flowers in proportion. The same 
bulb planted and allowed to remain in the 
garden would not in the same time reach 
a tenth part of that number because of 
the impossibility of development. The 
bulbs in such a case become flattened, and, 
never flower. Hence the 
unwisdom of leaving them too long in- one 
place as Mr. Cornhill observes. 


so compressed, 


The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) at Lilford Hall. 


dl Fardell, and altogether, a 
ower for the garden or for cutting. 
TuLIeA SPRENGERI.—A. friend who had 
rown this for a year or two was going 
a for other flowers than Tulips, and was 


is, fine 


enerously distributing his collection. 
Mulipa Sprengeri fell to my lot, and it 
owered last summer. It is one of the 


ery latest, if not the latest, of all the 
‘ulips to flower. Even the old florists’ 
‘“ulips, the Darwins and _ others, had 
Imost gone, and those which were left 
vere past their best when it flowered. The 
loom is not so big as that of some of the 
‘ulips I have just mentioned. The colour 
sa bright scarlet, and it is excellent as a 
mall group in the rock garden. 
CAMPANULA PUMILA.—I think the white 
muriety of this is the most plentiful, 
ind, with the possible exception of 
Miss Willmott’s pale blue one, also 
he best. ‘The deep blue one, which 
_ very seldom see in gardens, is also very 
retty. It makes a nice companion to the 
vhite one, and may be planted with con- 
idence in any garden where small plants 
ire very useful. Some of my friends have 
he white variety as an edging, but it 
vants stones or something of that kind in 
‘ront, as it is little use in itself. 





It seems | of 


and weakening the bulbs. At the same 
time give a light top-dressing of loam and 
decayed manure. The spikes stand well 
when cut and have a delightful appear- 


ance associated with other things in a 
vase. BOEWiAG, 
DAFFODIL NOTES. 


Mr. J. CornuHILL (page 671) directs atten- 
tion to the behaviour of certain Daffodils 
when fllowed to remain in the ground 
from year to year. How long this may be 
safely permitted depends not a little on 
the variety, though very much also on the 
nature and character of the soil. Gener- 
ally speaking, the majority of the yellow 
trumpet class and those of the incom- 
parabilis section may, in the case of cool, 
moist loams over the sandstone formation, 
be left for an almost indefinite period 
without apparently exhausting that par- 
ticular class of soil, as the increasing 
stature will show full well. I do not say 
that high flower quality is maintained in 


such instances, or that all the freedom of 


flowering of which the plant would other- 
wise be capable is attained. This, in- 
deed, can only be reached in these plants, 
as in others, by cultivation, and how much 
this—annual, or biennial lifting, 


From the commercial bulb grower's 


| standpoint it is well known that only by 





or | where 


| Shapely 
|that go to make the top samples which 


| cultivator. 


the 


is 


biennial 
bulbs 


annual or lifting are more 


produced, and it these 


catch the eye. For garden decoration, 
however, it is well for the amateur to 


| know what sorts may be left a few years 


without lifting and which will still give a 
good account of themselves at flower time. 
Just now, too, the subject is opportune 
and the ground is in good condition to re- 
ceive the bulbs. Some like the Tenby and 
Golden Spur are unreliable in garden soils, 
and in light and dry soils often defy the 
The Penby found in 
meadow land and is never happier than 
when naturalised in such. In the garden 
it increases slowly, and, though beautiful 
and very early in flower, is not profitable. 
On the other hand, the very old yet useful 
and graceful princeps became an almost 
intolerable weed in the light soil which 
the Tenby kind obviously detested, and 
foot-deep buried bulbs could be turned up 
of giant size after a year or two. ‘This is 
a most accommodating sort, luxuriating 
most of all in cool, deep loams. In the 
dust-dry conditions of a bottom 
small fry had been 


is cool 


hedge 
evidently 
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thrown a bank of colour presently ap- 
peared; indeed, I have never seen any 
variety so determined to grow and so as- 
sertive. Barri conspicuus, too, is good in 
light soils, and grows and flowers apace, 
while Emperor, Empress, Stella superba, 
Beauty, Frank Miles, Mme. Plemp, 
albicans, Leedsi Ariadne, Iu. Duchess of 
Westminster, and L. Maggie May were all 
good in the same class of soil. Sir Watkin 
and Mme. de Graaff, two indispensables, 
required more cultivating and not a little 
watching, the former preferring moister, 
richer soil, the latter evidencing a distaste 
for the soil if left longer than two years 
in one _ spot. Similarly circumstanced 
King Alfred and the double white 
poeticus were failures, the first of bulb 
the latter of flower. These are kinds to 
be unhesitatingly recommended for cool, 
moist loams, though the last-named does 
not altogether object to wet soils or even 
sub-aquatic treatment. In cool and deep 
loams or well-enriched soils both Emperor 
and Sir Watkin attain their greatest: de- 
velopment, whether of bulb or flower. In 
light and dry soils, even where it thrives. 
the latter is often pale-coloured, while in 
cooler, moister soils a rich almost orange 
tone characterises the flowers. Maximus, 
a glorious bit of colour and unequalled in 
this respect in its race, 1s a notoriously 
shy bloomer, and more go if frequently 
disturbed. This handsome kind—there is 
more than one form—appears to revel in 
strong, moist, well-enriched loam, and in 
such, with deep planting and the let alone 
system, will invariably reward the planter 
after it has become established. 

The list of the likes and dislikes of the 
Daffodil might be extended. Well, too, 
for gardeners that it is so, as gardens are 
thus prevented from becoming mere re- 
petitions the one of the other. 

BH. H. JENKINS. 
PROLONGING THE FLOWERING 
SEASON. 

It is, perhaps, not generally recognised 
that a little special care and attention in 
the way of the prompt removal of seed- 
pods and stems will, in the case of many 
hardy plants, greatly prolong the flower- 
ing season and give a continuation of 
bright bits of colour on borders where 





otherwise one would have little but 
greenery. This has been strongly in eyvi- 


dence lately in connection with the as 
sociation of fairly large clumps of a deep 
magenta Antirrhinum and the white Bell- 
flower, Campanula persicifolia. At their 
best after the first expansion of flower, 
they were quite a feature of the border, 
and realising, from the strength and 
vigour of the plants, the strong side- 
srowth, and signs of flower on the same, 
there might be a Jong display, I, when the 
seed-pods were showing, headed back 
the central growths to about half the 
length of the stem, and the treatment has 
been justified by the fact that, after a very 
brief flowerless period, the after-growth 
Started into bloom, and there was 
quite a nice show, not, of course, up to 
the standpoint of the first spikes in the 
matter of quality, but still very fair. 
Ilower-stems of the Shasta Daisies should 
be examined to see if any flower-buds are 
showing below the first flower; if so, nip 
this first bloom out as soon as it shows 
signs of decay to the first bud; if none of 
the latter are showing, cut the old stem 
clean out to allow for the development of 
others. In gardens where the _ best 
herbaceous Phloxes are favourites and 
well done it will be found advisable to go 
over the trusses bi-weekly, and pick out 


that the back pips are enabled to develop 
and show themselves, and the display is 
prolonged to nearly double the ordinary 
length of time. The first spikes on 
Pentstemons, again, should be removed be- 
fore all the flowers are over, to allow the 
development of side-growths,. and the 
earliest flowers of the large Starworts 
(the Amellus type) pinched out as soon as 
they show the least sign of dropping. Of 
the necessity of prompt removal of deeay- 
ing flowers of such things as Sweet Peas 
and Tufted Pansies it is hardly necessary 
to write.—. B. §8., Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cosmea bipinnata.—This surely is a valu- 
able autumn-blooming plant. A neighbour of 
mine here (Canterbury) has some plants in his 
front garden at the present date (November 
6th) in full flower, about 100 blooms, as hand- 
some as single Dahlias, and much like them.— 
GO. M. Pirtock. 


[In some gardens this ornamental, half- 
hardy annual is considered a shy bloomer, 
but we think the difficulty lies in not 
having the plants sufficiently advanced in 
srowth at planting-time to allow of their 
becoming fully grown and capable of pro- 
ducing their blossoms while summer 
weather is yet with us. Our reason for 
Saying so is that by raising the seed early 
in March and in growing the resulting 
plants after they have been pricked off 
about 5 inches apart into boxes, they 
make nice bushy stuff by the- third 
week in May or at planting time, and 
such we have never known to fail to 
produce flowers in plenty if accorded an 
open, sunny position. The best results we 
have ever had were from pot-grown plants, 
the latter—one each—being potted into 
large 60’s instead of being pricked off into 
boxes. It is a good plant to withstand 
drought. ] 





Collarette Dahlias, — I agree with M. 
Taylor (p. 668) in thinking that “8.” has 
“but little knowledge of this type of 
flower.’? The faults ‘S.’’ mentions eer- 
tainly belong to many Collarette Dahilias, 
especially those raised on the Continent. 
No one can defend many of the Continental 
varieties, which are of bad habit in every 
way, the flowers almost hidden by the 
foliage and with a drooping or semi-droop- 


and it is then when such plants feel the 
advantage of slight protection from the 
old material left on them. ‘The finest 
flowers are usually produced on young 
plants, but I have also experienced the 
advantage of very early bloom from old 
plants that were not cut back until March. 
—TOoOWNSMAN. ; 

The most popular Gypsophilas.—In the 
range of perennial-flowering subjects that are 
useful for cutting few are so useful as Gyp- 
sophila paniculata. As an adjunct to cut 
flowers, it gives a lightness and elegance to a 
table that are scarcely possessed by any other 
blossom. Almost as popular is its double form, 
whose miniature white rosettes stand out pro- 
minently on a bush in a garden. In addition 
to being propagated from seed and from root 
division (though the latter course is not 
always satisfactory), plants may be had from 
cuttings, which can be struck any time now 
in pans of loam and leaf-mould and sand. 
Talking to a man in the trade the other day, 
he remarked, pointing to a very large bed of 
the double form just about to bloom, “ 'That’s 
the best paying thing in cut flowers at this 
time of the year. I never push the sale of 
plants because cut bloom pays much better. 
Gypsophila is not only useful when cut fresh, 
but it is useful for mixing with a number of 
blossoms which come under the heading 
“ everlastings.’’—TOWNSMAN. 


Clematis tanghutica.—Although there have 
been about six degrees of frost here, Clematis 
tanghutica is still bright and its flowers have 
suffered but little from the sharp snap which 
came quite suddenly and has _ blackened 
French Beans. Tropeolums, Dahlias, and 
other plants. Its long flowering is heightened 
by the fact that just now the blooms are ac- 
companied by the pretty silvery seed awns of 
the earlier flowers. It is by some ascribed to 
©. orientalis, but it is superior to that plant 
in several ways, one of these being the 
brighter colour of the flowers, which in C. 
orientalis are more of a greenish yellow.— 
S. ARNOTT. 

Dahlia Lowfield Star.—This is yet another 
of the Cosmea-flowered Dahlias to obtain an 
Award of merit this season. The blossoms are 
each 4 inches in diameter or less, and prac- 
tically single; colour, glistening pink. It is 
exceptionally free-flowering. the bloom stalk 
being stiff and wire-like. All the sorts of this 
new class are well fitted for garden decora- 
tion, and they should also become popular 
for cutting. A group of flowers of White Star 
was the centre of attraction at a Royal Hor- 
ticultural meeting during September, this and 
the pink above named being two excellent 
novelties.—S. : 

Early double-flowering Tulips.—While they 
are not so attractive or so elegant when in 
bloom as the single varieties, the double- 
flowering Tulips are very showy, and, more- 
over, form a valuable succession to the earlier 
single kinds. There is the same wide range 


far astray in including such varieties as Rex 
Rubrorum, crimson; Duc Van Thol, red and 
yellow; La Candeur, white; Murillo, | rosy- 
white; Titian, red, bordered with yellow; 





ing habit which renders them unfit for the 
garden. Some of the British-raised varie- 
ties, of which Tuskar and Skerryvore, 
mentioned by Mr. Taylor, are good ex- 
‘umples, possess all the good points claimed 
for them. If growers will exclude the 
bad-habited varieties the Collarette Dahlia 
will be valued much more highly. I have 
Many opportunities of seeing good collec- 
tions of Dahlias, both in nurseries and in 
private gardens, -and I quite support the 
views of Mr. Taylor in his defence.of the 
Collarette Dahlia in its really good forms. 
Some of the Collarette Dahlias are not 
worth growing, but a large number of the 
newest_are free from the faults referred 
to.—S. A. 


Olid Snapdragons in winter. —I some- 
times wonder how many there are who 
srow Snapdragons, uproot their plants in 
late autumn, and plant seedlings the fol- 
lowing spring. There are not a few who 
follow this course, and yet I question the 
Wisdom of this clean sweep. In a well- 
drained soil the Snapdragon will go 
through the winter with little harm, par- 
ticularly if the plants are left alone and 
hone of the old material cut away until 
spring., If, however, one is such a slave 
to neatness in the borders, and cuts away 
all the old shoots, there is no» protection 
left for the plants when they need it, viz., 
in February and March. It has become 








decaying pips. Trivial and faddy advice 
some may say, but it is only by this means 


almost proverbial to say we get the worst 
of the winter as the spring approaches, 


mine.—KIRK. 

Aster multiflorus.—_Though (one of the 
oldest species, this is still worth considering 
by reason of the pretty effect its numerous 
small, white flowers create. The habit, too, is 
neat and elegant, and were one inclined to 
adversely criticise it would he because of a 
certain formality in the branchlets forming 
the panicle. At the same time an entire 
plant is very pretty, the minor defect referred 
to not being so apparent at close quarters. 
In any case, I should include it in a good 
selection for its distinctness.—E. J. ; 


Dahlia White Star.—About sixty new 
seedling Dahlias were on view at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting on September 
8th, and probably this was the most distinct of 
any. It is a variety of considerable merit. 
The flower is white, composed of a couple of 
rows of flat florets, but the whole has the ap- 
pearance of a single when not' too closely 
examined. The growth and bloom-stalk are 
upright, and the freedom of flowering is ex- 
ceptional. For cutting, as well as for the 
garden, this novelty is a great gain.—H. §. 


Parrot Tulips.—Although in unfavourable 
seasons Parrot Tulips do not flower very 
freely, yet they are worthy of more attention 
than they receive. The size of the flowers, 
their curious shape, and their varied and bril- 
liant colours render Parrot Tulips very in- 
teresting and ornamental. Combinations of 
red or crimson and yellow are the most 
numerous, although there are brown and 
purple variations. Named varieties can be 
had; but for general purposes in the garden — 
good mixtures can be had at a very reason- 
able rate.—KIRK. 


Aster Feltham Blue.—This is a capital 
blue-flowered variety of the Novi-Belgii group 
that can be recommended because of its dis- 
tinct colouring and profuse flowering. The 
plant, with good cultivation, reaches 5 feet 
high, and the flower-heads, disposed in freely- 
branched panicles, are very effective. It is 
quite one of the best of the September-flower- 
ing sorts.—H. R. 8, 


of colour; and intending planters cannot go 
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HARDY FUCHSIAS macrostemma, FH. Riceartoni, and others | larger than in any of the others, and of a 

Lan is a wide-spread idea that of the more vigorous kinds, form a very dark-green colour. The flowers have red 

‘simity to the sea is necessary to the pleasing feature in a fair-sized bed. For | sepals with a purple corolla. 

“doing of hardy Fuchsias. This is,|the sake of variety Gladioli and| The following list contains many that 
Oo Me > 


rever, by no means the case, for in in- 
1 gardens they are very beautiful and 
n a charming feature in the garden 
ing the latter part of the summer and 
sarly autumn. In the case of estab- 
ed plants, even if they are cut down to 
ground during a severe winter, young 
ots are, with the return of warmer 
ther, freely pushed up, and a fine dis- 
zy of blossoms results therefrom later 
In the milder districts of the country, 
h as in the Isle of Wight and in the 
reme south and west of England, there 
ittle or no danger of their being in- 
“dd by frost, and, consequently, some of 
more vigorous of them attain the 
iensions of large shrubs or almost small 
4S. 
here are many ways in which these 
dy Fuchsias may be employed in gar- 








Hyacinthts candicans may be associated 
therewith. In country districts good ex- 
amples of hardy Fuchsias may often be 
met with in cottage gardens, the choice, 
however, being limited to two or three 
sorts. These FMuchsias are also desirable 
for suburban gardens, many of which 
oceupy a partially-shaded position. 
such conditions Fuchsias will do well. 

A good time to plant the different hardy 
Fuchsias is in May or early in June, that 
is, if the plants are well-established in 
pots, in which they can usually be ob- 
tained from nurserymen. Planted at that 
season they have then ample time to be- 
come established before winter. ‘They are 
not particularas to soil, though they prefer 
it fairly open rather than of a stiff, clayey 
nature. Newly planted ones and, in colder 
districts, even established plants are 


A hardy Fuchsia (F macrostemma var conica). 


is. In the first place, the smaller kinds 
well suited for planting on‘rockwork, 
| quite recently in GARDENING ILLUS- 
iTrED the claims of the variety corallina 
éexoniensis for the same purpose were 
y advocated by Mr. HE. H. Jenkins. 
ere quite hardy they can, of course, be 


iply grown as flowering shrubs in the | 


m ground, their value in this respect 
ng enhanced by the fact that they are 
their best when most outdoor shrubs 
: over. 


Two years ago during a visit to | 


ssrs. Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood | 


the early days of September few sub- 
ts could then for beauty be compared 


h a good and representative collection | 
hardy Fuchsias which were disposed in | 


long, winding border of miscellaneous 
‘ubs, each variety being planted in a 
mp or group. The fact of the different 
ms thriving so well on the slopes of 
Jmbe Wood showed that no seaside air 
$s necessary for their well-doing. 
sated as herbaceous plants, that is, cut 
wn to the ground each season, some of 

varieties, especially the forms of F. 


greatly benefited by a mulching of leaves 
in the autumn. 

VARIETIES.—The varieties in cultivation 
are numerous and some of them differ con- 
siderably from each other. If limited to 
one variety for all-round purposes I 
should select Fuchsia Riccartoni, the most 
vigorous grower of all, and the one that 





Under | 





attracts the largest share of attention 
around our coasts. This is of a freely- 
branched habit and bears its small but 
richly-coloured blossoms in great pro- | 
fusion. Several kinds that were intro- 
duced direct from their South American 


a 


home are now by botanists regarded as 


varieties of the Chilian F. macrostemma, | 


though at first they were regarded as dis- 
tinct species. Chief among them are 
econica, the subject of the accompanying 


illustration, globosa, and gracilis.” A 
variety very distinct from any of the 
others is corallina, also known as 
exoniensis. This, which when growing in 
the open ground reaches a height of a 


yard or so, is of a distinct arching habit 
of growth, while the leaves are 





| purplish ; 


/in great profusion; 


were raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, in 
1886 and following years. In addition to 
those mentioned above the following are 
worthy of attention :—Americana elegans, 


of graceful habit with very slender 
flowers, Which are borne in great profu- 


sion; Bouquet, a foot high, with ecompara- 
tively large, deep - coloured 
Brightonensis, a dwarf, compact plant, 
Whose flowers suggest an approach to 
those of some of the garden forms; Drame, 
a sturdy variety with fairly large, globose 
flowers, whose sepals are red and corolla 
Klysée, of a stout habit of 
growth and more freely branched than the 
preceding. In Knfant Prodigue the bright- 
tinted flowers are semi-double and borne 
Florian a very 
Mme. Cornellison is 


blossoms: 


has 
long purple corolla; 


| by far the hardiest of the varieties with 


much | in 


white corollas, and is largely employed in 


the flower garden during the 
summer months; F. mpyrtifolia 
minor is a dwarf grower with 


comparatively large semi-double 
flowers ; F. pumila, also known as 
Tom Thumb, is a tiny little up- 
right bush with bright red 
flowers ; and Thompsoni resembles 
4 vigorous form of Americana 
elegans. 





Aster Amellus and its varieties. 
—Those anxious for a_ specially 
pleasing display from mid-August 
until early-October, and desiring 
a change from ordinary things 
might try a couple of large beds 
of the above. There are no glar- 
ing colours, but a soft, pleasing 
display, the shades, although they 
vary a little, blending together into 
a harmonious whole. ‘The plants 
vary in height and time of flower- 
ing, two additional points in 
favour of planting in variety. 
For some time A. A. bessabaricus 
was the best form to be found in 
the garden, but some beautiful 
new varieties have been intro- 
duced within the last few years 
with fine large flowers differing 
somewhat in depth of shade, 
whilst Charles Davis and Perry’s 
Favourite are distinctly new de- 


partures. .I think this particular 
type of Aster Amellus requires 
more than any a little special 


treatment. If the natural soil 
poor it should be strengthened with some 
rough loam and a littl manure. The 
beds may be filled with the Asters in 
variety or they may be planted thinly on a 
earpet of dwarfer flowers. Personally I 
like the latter way, and have found a good 
white Tufted Pansy like Seagull or White 
Swan admirable for the purpose. If the 
Pansies are used, all the flowers should 
be removed towards the end of July and 
a good soaking of water given, so that the 
plants are at their best when the Aster 
flowers expand. Whilst on the subject of 
autumn flowers, I should like to note the 
pleasing effect produced by the association 


is 


of Sea Lavenders with the newer white 
forms of Anemone japonica, like Lord 
Ardilaun and Whirlwind. If the Statice 


is raised from seed the plants should be 
grown in nursery beds the first season 
whence the most serviceable sorts can be 
selected for permanent planting.—B. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

Blue and scarlet Salvias.—These make 
splendid beds and can be raised from seeds 
spring in a warm frame or house. 
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Salvia Pride of Zurich makes a splendid 
mass in the garden all through the sum- 
mer and lasts till the frost comes. It may 
struck freely from cuttings in the 
but a stock can be raised quickly 
seeds, the plants seeding freely 
during the summer. The blue Salvia 
patens is tuberous-rooted, and the roots 
are generally lifted and stored in’ sand or 


be 
spring, 
from 


fibre when frost comes, and when started 
in heat in. February’ soon. break into 
growth, and the young shoots, when 


2 inches or so long, make good cuttings, 
which speedily root in sandy soil in heat, 
kept close and shaded. ‘The searlet Salvia, 
Pride of Zurich, strikes freely in spring 
from young cuttings, but a stock can be 
raised quickly from seeds and the plants 
seed freely in summer.—h. H. 


The Canadian Bloodreot (Sanguinaria 
canadensis).—This is too seldom met with 
in gardens. It generally flowers in March. 
A large group with some’ dozens of white 
flowers fully expanded in the sunlight has 
quite a dazzling effect. The variety 
stellata has more and narrower petals, 
Which impart a semi-double appearance to 
the flower. A compost of sandy peat or 
leaf-mould and a_ sheltered position, 
partially screened from the direct rays of 
the sun during the greater portion of the 
day, appear to be best suited to the re- 
quirements of the Sanguinaria, though it 
has also done well in a rather dry, sandy 
loam with a northern exposure. I once 
saw it growing by the side of a little 
streamlet in the wild garden, where it had 
an exquisite effect when in flower. 'Fhere 
are many favourable sites in gardens 
which would gain‘in beauty by the intro- 
duction of this pretty, spring-flowering 
Plant.—WyNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 

Peony Dahlia Baron de Grancy.—The 
flowers of this resemble those of one of the old 
single whites, but are much larger. The 
creamy-white flowers are excellent for cutting, 
In the garden it owes much of its value to 


the long stems, which throw the flowers well 
above the foliage and add largely to its effect. 
Az 





ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pernettyas in the rock garden.—<At 
3roughton House, Kirkcudbright, the 
residence of Mr. Hornel, I lately saw 


these in the rock garden, and was struck 
by their value at this season when fruit- 
ing freely. One variety in particular was 


laden with clusters of bright scarlet 
berries, and was an outstanding bit of 


colour by the side of one of the Water Lily 
ponds. These hybrid Pernettyas are 
pretty at all times, but their beauty is 
greatly enhanced when they fruit so freely 
as at Broughton House. They are too 
much neglected, probably owing to the 
fact that some of the varieties do not bear 
such bright berries as others.—S. Arnorr. 

Primulas—sowing hardy kinds.—In a re- 
cent issue Mr. Jenkins, in referring to these, 
suggested the advisability of sowing seed in 
moist positions. It will be a good thing if 
cultivators will take the hint. I am _ con- 
vinced failure in growing these from seed is 
due to not studying the conditions under 
which most of the hardy kinds grow. IT have 


seen P. rosea and the many beautiful forms 
of P. japonica growing in a swamp drop their 


seed, which came up by the thousand.—W., 
Surrey. 

Oxalis lobata.—I am glad to see the appre- 
Clative note by ‘“‘E. J.,” in your issue of 


all that he 
It is a precious little plant 
rock garden, and fairly hardy. 
I grew it for years, but lost it during an 
almost arctic winter. Such a winter only 
comes now and again, and a little covering 
would certainly afford a means of retaining 
this pretty Wood Sorrel in the garden. Those 
who live in the south need have no fear about 
its hardiness. I think it was first brought 
under my notice by the late Mr. H. Selfe- 
Leonard, of Guildford.—S. ARNOTT. 


October 3ist. O. lobata deserves 
Says in its favour. 
for the sunny 


note 





GARDEN FOOD. 


Ribston and Cox’s Orange Pippins.—The 


finest samples of these I have. seen 
come to me from -Gunton Park, where 
they are grown ,as double cordons on 


south-west borders at the foot of garden 
Walls. Mr, Allan says :— 

I have tried the single-cordon tree, 
but much prefer two-tier trees. The 
trees are planted 12. feet apart, and 
the branches can grow 6 feet on each 
side of the stem. The top branch is 
2 feet from the ground, the lower one 
1 foot. These trees produce the finest 
Apples that I grow, plenty of colour 
and good size. Being near the ground 
the warmth accumulated during the 
day near the surface is evidently 
given off during the night. 

IT am one of the few who believe the 
Ribston to be a better Apple to eat raw or 
to cook than the much-praised Cox’s. 
The only question is one of. eultivation— 
what stock, what will suit it*=in a 
given soil, and keeping it free from mealy- 
bug and canker. Our present knowledge 
should enable us to get rid of these if 
we begin with clean trees. All trees 
received from a nursery should be ecare- 


fully examined, and if found infested with 


any sign of American blight should be 
burned or sent back.—W. 

Flavour in Pears and Apples.—This year 
high flavour in many kinds of Pears 
which are regarded by some as_ being 
hardly worth growing is, and has been, 
notable. It. will be interesting to 
presently _how the; fruits of 
Beurré Diel, which are this year very 
fine as regards size, will ripen, and if the 
invariable defect in the way of grittiness 
in the flesh will for once be absent as a 
result of the influence of the abundant 
sunshine and heat of the past season. 
Another Pear which has attained an un- 
usual size is Bergamotte d’Nsperen. <A 
deliciously flavoured, late dessert Apple is 
Lord Burghley, which, when grown as a 
bush, and restricted as to growth, is apt 
to canker, but as a standard is free from 





that malady, and generally crops well. A. 


standard has this season borne a 
heavy crop of highly-coloured fruits. Of 
teinette du Canada, another valuable 
late sort, an exceptionally fine lot of fruit 
has just been gathered and stored.—A. W. 
The Servian Quinces.—I have just 
finished the preparation of a large bed 
for the Servian Quinces Cydonia 
Lascovar and ©. Vranja —introduced by 
Lemoine some years ago, and remarkable 
for their large fruit, and the size is cer- 
tainly immense, somewhat similar to a 
large Pear.. They are excellent to turn 
into jelly. Both kinds thrive in rich, well- 
trenched ground in the full sun, but are 
otherwise hardy and effective. They grow 
into large shrubs and, when bearing their 
fruit, are handsome.—R. H. Bramisu. 
Pear Glou Morceau. —I was rather sur- 
prised to find, at page 670, that ‘‘ W.’’ in- 
cludes: this very fine Pear among the 
varieties which he considers to be not 
worth growing. Personal taste on the 
part of a consumer is doubtless of 
the first’ importance, and there are 
many who object to perfumed varieties, 
such as Bon Chrétien, while I have 
known others — few, certainly — who 
equally objected to the vinous flavour of 
Louise Bonne de Jersey. 3ut I do not 
think that these people would have gone 
so far as to describe these Pears as not 
worth growing. In the second case Pears 
are greatly influenced by the soil, and by 
the exposure and the surroundings in 


large 











after sampling it, ‘*‘ No good.’’—K., Dublin. 


which they are grown. In unsuitable 
conditions the fruits may be gritty, and 
this being so a totally erroneous value is 
placed upon the variety. But because x 
Pear does not succeed under a given set of 
conditions I would hesitate to condemn if 
as being unworthy of cultivation. In our 
cooler climate Glou Morceau does admir- 
ably, fruits freely and consistently, and 
is from nvedium to large in size. The flesli 
is white and firm and the flavour excel. 
lent.—W. MoG., Kirkeudbright. | 
Red Cabbage Charleroi.—In Hngland the 
Red Cabbage is generally used to make 
one of the most detestable forms of 
pickles. Our people do not know it is a 
really good vegetable when cooked. We 
find in the Daily Mail a recipe as used by 
the Belgians for cooking Red Cabbage. 
We have tried it and found it very fair. 


Take a medium-sized Red Cabbage and from 
two to three large, good cooking Apples, and 
some white sugar. Peel the Apples and eut 
into slices, butter the bottom and sides of a, 
casserole and put a layer of Apple at the 
bottom. Season lightly. Cut the Cabbage 
finely and put a good layer over the Apple, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Repeat these 
two layers till the casserole is quite full, 
finishing off with slices of Apple. Add a little 
water and put the covered casserole in a 
moderate oven for two and a half to three 
hours. Serve very hot in a vegetable dish 
and pour all the juice over the Cabbage. 


Pear Doyenné du Comice.—Mr. Veitch — 
sends me from his Exeter Nurseries fruits” 
of this froma tree quite sixty years old, a 
tallpyramid grown quite intheopen. He 
tells me that it-gives a full crop nearly ~ 
every year. Thename this Pear has for not. 
bearing is probably owing to the over 
pruning, or rather mutilation, to which” 
many gardeners submit their trees. To” 
say that it is the best of all Pears; as} 
many people will probably soon be doing, 
is a mistake. There are several Pears as 
good in flavour and as well worthy of 
attention. What people should do. is to get” 
rid of badly-flavoured, stewing Pears, and 
all the rest of the third-rate Pears of © 
which Hnglish gardens are much too full. 

Potato Balmoral Castle. — This Potato ~ 
has done well this season, field-grown 
crops being very heavy. - Given quite © 
ordinary culture the yield is very heavy 
and the tubers quite free from disease at ” 














this date (the beginning of November}. In 
many gardens round tubers are looked | 
upon with less favour than kidney-| 


shaped ones. Balmoral Castle is a round ‘4 
Potato, but perfect in outline, with very. | 
shallow eyes. The quality is as good as / 
that of the older Windsor Castle. In 
growth it reminds me of Magnum Bonuni 
when first distributed. 3almoral Castle” 
should be a profitable tuber for small 
gardens. It is a great favourite with 
allotment holders in some parts of. Kent.— 
Will, i: ag 
Pear Sucrée de Montlucon.—This is a 
fresh and delicious Pear, not so well ~ 
known in England as it deserves to be 
where we grow a good many not nearly ‘so 
good. As I grow it it is of full size and of 
a very delicate flavour. The tree is a free 
bearer. In France there appear to be 
two forms of it. Mine is a regularly 
shaped Pear. Sucrée de Montlucon was 
found a hundred years ago in a hedge 
garden at the College of Montlucon. T 
grow it as a standard tree in, stiff, cool 
soil.—W. 
Peach Princess of Wales. — Respecting ~ 
“ W.’s”’ note on the poor quality of this 


big-fruited variety, have soil-and situation ” 
to do with quality, as this was the variety 
which 


made the record price in Dublin 
markets some yearsago of 34s. per dozen? | 
What of Sea Eagle, which receives high 
meed of praise in some places? My ex- 
perience of this in an old Kildare garden | 
Was summed up in a nobleman’s opinion 
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INDOOR PLANTS. / not be shown in an illustration, but | ventilated frames until the middle or end 


if 


COVer 


hHE LION’S-TAIL IN OCTOBHR. 
‘s baffled me all the late summer and | 
mn. I thought it would not bloom, 


to my surprise and pleasure the splen- 


eu 


South garden porch, with Lion’s Tat ti pots. 


d flowers began to open in October. The 
ants were in a cool-house all the past | 
inter and early spring, the pots standing 
itside the south garden porch in the full | 
in during the summer and autumn, The 
fect of the splendid orange colour can- 


is one of the handsomest plants that 
came from South Africa. W. 


RUST ON CARNATIONS. 


I was much interested in your reply to | 
“Hh. L.,’? November 7th, page 4 


hen iP pie sbi ees! 


past summer has been a favourable one 
for Tree Carnations standing in the open 
air, and I feel sure that if the plants were 
hardily grown there would be less trouble 
from rust. Where there is the 
ence the plants should be kept in well- 


conveni- | 


of June and then stood in open quart 

| till the middle of September if the weather 
| is 
wood 
moderation, of course, and in 
The! pots well filled with roots by 


in the use of 
compost, in 
getting the 
the end of 


favourable. I believe 
ashes in the potting 


Gravetye, mtd-Ociober. 


August. It is a great mistake to o 

| pot the plants and also to loosely pot 
/ them. A ease that has come under my 
| ol servation this year bears out the facts 
ven in the reply in question. Some good 
‘plants were put, at the final potting, into 
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pots that were too large. The growth 
made was very strong, and “rust” has 
infested them very much, whereas plants 
grown in smaller-sized pots are free from 
rust. The big pots did not contain as 
many roots as the smaller ones, and when 
feeding was commenced the “rust” on 
the plants in the large pots increased, but 
was not on the others, Although plenty 
of air is necessary after housing, cold 
currents must be avoided, especially when 
the atmosphere is very moist, ag in foggy 
and rainy spells. ° GiuG.B: 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Eranthemum nervosum.—Tast spring, in 
accordance with instructions given in answer 
to a question in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, I took 
some cuttings of Eranthemum ~ nervosum. 
They are now nice little plants about 8 inches 
high in 4-inch pots. Do they require any 
gpecial treatment when young with regard to 
watering, repotting, ete.? The old plant has 
survived years of ill-treatment. The, young 
plants are in a not very hot stove,’ where 
Stephanotis flourishes. Should they be stopped 
to make them bushy? I suppose they should 
not be allowed to flower this winter. I should 
be glad of a little advice on the subject, as I 
cannot find anything about stove plants in 
any gardening book I can get hold of.—(Lapy) 
EDITH Loury-Corry. 


[No special treatment is required for the 
successful culture of Hranthemum 
neryosum, it being a plant of a very ac- 
commodating nature. What may be re- 
garded as ordinary potting compost, such 
as a mixture of loam, peat, or leaf-mould, 
and sand, will suit it well. It must he 
kept moderately watered, that is to say, 
to about the same extent as the rank and 
file of the occupants of the structure iNs 
which it is grown. It is now late to pinch 
back your plants in order to induce a 
bushy habit of growth, but it will not in- 
jure them in any way to allow them to 
flower this winter. Then, on the return 
of spring, when‘the blossoms are over, the 
plants may be pinched back in order to 
induce a bushy habit of growth. As soon 
as new shoots are pushed forth the plants 
should be repotted. <A very suitable size 
for them then is a pot 5 inches in dia- 
meter. The plants may in the summer be 
grown without fire-heat, and at that 
season an occasional stimulant either in 
the shape of liquid manure or one of the 
many plant foods now so much used will 
be beneficial. They will flower well during 
the winter in the coolest part of the stove.] 

Acalypha hispida. — This distinct and 
showy species of Acalypha is very attrac- 
tive now in the stove, the long, pendulous 
racemes of blossoms being very bright. 
The genus Acalypha consists of a great 
number of species, all of them, with the 
exception of this one, being remarkable 
for their brightly-coloured foliage, in 
Which various tints of red, bronze, and 
yellow are to be found. In Acalypha 
hispida, however, the large heart-shaped 
leaves are green, which shows off the rosy- 
red plush-like racemes to the best ad- 
vantage. This Acalypha is of free growth, 
and, owing to the pendulous character of 
its long spikes of blossoms, this character 
is well displayed when it is grown as a 
standard. For this purpose cuttings 
should be struck early in the year and 
the plants grown on freely till the re- 
quisite height is attained, when the lead- 
ing shoot should be stopped. Specimens 
may be obtained with a clear stem of 
5 feet and a head of much the same depth 
and width. A number of such plants 
shown at one of the autumn meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society three or 
four years ago attracted a large share of 
attention. This Acalypha, which was in- 
troduced by Messrs. Sander, of St. Albans, 
was first shown in 1898 under the name of 
A. Sanderiana, a group of it forming ‘one 
of the features of the Temple Show of that 
year Wi 














Lily bulbs from Japan.—The annual im- 
portations of Lily bulbs from Japan are 
already putting in an appearance. The 
first consignment, as usual, consists 
mainly of Lilium longiflorum, including 
the black - stemmed variety, otherwise 
Takesima, and the fine, bold-growing 
giganteum. An unusual number of bulbs 
of Iu. speciosum for this ea rly part of the 
season is also offered. The earlier con- 
signments always consist mainly of T,. 
longiflorum, the best bulbs of L. auratum 
and L. speciosum coming later. In the 
case of the last two, when the best 
Japanese-grown bulbs are desired, a good 
plan is to delay purchasing till Christmas 
or thereabouts, as the finest and best 
ripened bulbs usually appear at that time. 
Many of the bulbs of L. longiflorum which 
are disposed of at the sales which take 
place in London during the early winter 
months are purchased either for retard- 
ing or for potting with as little delay as 
possible, in order to have them in flower 
before the season is too: far advanced. 
These bulbs of L. longiflotum will flower 
grandly the first season, either indoors or 
planted out in the open ground, but the 
second year’s display is greatly inferior, 
however they are tr ted.—K. R. W. 

Javanese Rhododendrons.—The blossoms 
of this section of Rhododendron are very 
attractive just now’ in the Warm green- 
house. At no season of the year are the 
plants without blossoms to a greater or 
less extent, but at no time are they more 
appreciated than during the autumn and 
winter. For practically the whole of this 
class of Rhododendrons we are indebted 
to Messrs. Veitch, who, commencing with 
the variety Princess Royal, obtained by 
the crossing of R. jasminiflorum and R. 


jJavanicum, continued to raise hybrids for 
a period extending over many years. Now 
that the collection has been disposed of it 
remains to be/seen whether any other firm 
will take up their culture, though it is 
questionable if the demand for them with- 
in the last few years has been very en- 
couraging. This is probably, to a certain 
extent, due to the fact that the flowers 
are not suitable for cutting—the standard 


by which all flowers seem to be judged. 


howadays. Another likely cause is that 
the members of this section are generally 
referred to as greenhouse Rhododendrons, 
and are, therefore, given practically the 
same treatment as the Himalayan hybrids, 
such as Countess of Haddington, Lady 
Alice Fitzwilliam, ete. These simply need 
protection from frost, whereas the original 
species from which the Javanese varie- 
ties have sprung are natives of the Islands 
of the Malayan Archipelago, and, _con- 
sequently, require a warmer structure. 
What is generally referred to as an inter- 
mediate temperature, Say a winter mini- 
mum of 50 degs., will suit them well.— 
Ke Reaves 


Spring flowers in the cold greenhouse. 
—In too many instances little interest is 
evinced in cold greenhouses from the de- 
parture of the Chrysanthemums until the 
following summer, whereas by making use 
of bulbous and hardy herbaceous subjects 
one may at least anticipate their time of 
blooming out of doors by several weeks. 
Not a few regard unheated houses as of 
little or no service for about six months 
of the year, but anyone who has put them 
to a fair test can tell a different story. 
or the benefit of those who may have 
such houses and who possibly have ‘‘closed 
for the winter season’ I give the result 
of a spring display in a lean-to, somewhat 
sheltered house in May. In the late 
autumn the owner was in the habit of 
potting up a variety of bulbs, amongst 
them being May-flowering Tulips. Out of 









his garden he lifted Wallflowers, Canter. 
bury. Bells, Saxifrage, Campanulas, and 
Dielytras, with an odd clump or two of 
Spirea japonica. In a mild winter the 
Wallflowers would show colour under 
glass by April, and Canterbury Bells and 
other things soon followed, because the 
house, haying a south aspect, caught. 
every gleam of sun. These are all simple 
things which anyone s6 circumstanced 
Indy grow with a certainty that they will 
bloom earlier than plants in the open, — 
The present is an opportune time - for : 
getting such things into pots. Very little 
water is required until the New Year, 
when the days begin to lengthen.— 
Wood D, 

Begonia Froebeli.—This Begonia is now 
rarely seen, yet for some years after its 
introduction by Messrs. Préebel, of Aurich, — 
some forty years or so ago, it was exten- 
Sively grown, the various tuberous-rooted 
forms at that tim: occupying a very 
inferior position. One feature about B. 
Freebeli is that it continues to flower later 
than the ordinary tuberous - rooted 
varieties; indeed, it may be had in bloom 
throughout the month of November. As 
this species is now so seldom seen, a brief 
description of it may not be out of place. 
The tuber, although at a superficial glance 
it may appear to be of good size, will, on 
close inspection, prove to be little more 
than a mass of fibres, the actual fleshy 
tuber being but small. B. Freebeli does 
not produce any marked stem, as both the - 
leaves and flowers spring direct from the 
root-stock. The flowers are of a bright 
crimson or scarlet, though when raised 
from seed there is in this respect a good 
deal of individual variation. Thigh § 
Begonia, which is a native of Ecuador, has — 
been very little employed by the hybridist, 
certainly not so much as one would ex: t 
pect when its desirable features are taken 
into consideration. One hybrid raised by j 
Messrs. Veitch was, under the name of 
Incomparabilis, given an award of merit | 
by the Royal Horticultural Society in © 
November, 1895. The parents were stated 
to be B. Frebeli and B. polypetala.— 
Kk. Ro Wwe i 

Dichorisandra thyrsiflora. -— Among the 
plants now in flower in the stove is this 
Dichorisandra, which, introduced from 
Brazil over ninety years ago, was at one. 
time far more generally met with in 
gardens than at the present day. The - 
reason of its neglect is difficult to say,.agy 
from a fine foliage point of view alone it 
is ornamental, while the ultramarine-blue 
of its flowers renders them very pleasing 
and distinct. This Dichorisandra has a” 
thickened rootstock, from which are 
pushed up stems of a somewhat succulent 
nature to a height of 4 feet or thereabouts. | 
These stems are at this season terminated. 
hy a dense upright thyrse of blossoms to 
Whose blue tint the bright yellow anthers — 
afford a striking contrast. This Dichori- 
sandra needs the temperature of a stove, 7 
a suitable compost being a mixture of 
loam, peat or leaf-mould, and sand. 
Thorough drainage is very essential ag it. | 
requires a liberal amount of water during 
the growing season.—W. T. a 

Cyclamens.—If a second batch of these 
plants is required another sowing may be — 
made at the present time. The seedlings 
may remain undisturbed in the seed pans— 
until the turn of the year, when they | 
should be transferred singly to small pots — 
and kept growing steadily throughout the 
spring. The earliest batch of last season's | 
Seedlings is now at its best and is flower- 
ing freely. The plants need to be watered 
with care, and are benefited by an occa- 
Sional dose of an approved chemical — 
manure, 
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‘DEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 
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NARCISSUS FLIBS. 

's yarious animal pests attacking the 
of Narcissi and related plants none 
ore injurious than the two Narcissus 
‘Merodon equestris F. and Humerus 
‘us Fin. The former, often known 
‘ie Large Narcissus Fly,’’ has been 





| ance. 


ed in this country since 1869, and | 


+ widely distributed in England and 
, while it also occurs in many parts 
itland and in Ireland. 
upposed to have been brought to 
1d from the Continent, probably 
Holland, but in the opinion of at 
gne authority it is considered to be 
, and only to have become noticeable 
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Sprays of the Lion’s Tazl, cut mtda-October. 


pest when Daffodil growing became 
al. The second species, 
tus, which may be known as “the 
Narcissus Fly,’’ has only recently 
d to be a serious pest to Narcissi. 
th widely distributed on the Con- 
, it has usually been considered a 
» insect in this country; it has now, 
Ter, been recorded from several bulb- 
ng centres, and, as it is an exceed- 
destructive insect, is likely to prove 


rious a pest even as Merodon. 


HE LARGH NARCISSUS FLY. 


+ adult Merodon equestris is a large 


sasuring about 4 inch in length. The 
is stout and very hairy, and the 
al shape is that of a small humble 
In colour the individual insects vary 
lerably. The ground colour is black, 


It is gener | 


Humerus | 


but the hairs may be grey, yellow, or | 
brown, and the varieties, therefore, differ | 


considerably from each other in appear- 


brown or black, banded with yellow or 


grey, when the fly much resembles a 


The more common form is dark | 


humble bee; in another form these bands | 


are inconspicuous or absent, and the in- 
sect is very like a honey bee or a drone 
fly (Hristalis). Owing to this variation in 
appearance, bees, humble bees, and drone 


flies are frequently considered to be 
Narcissus flies, and it may therefore be 
well to give the simple distinguishing | 


| characters. From either honey or humble 
| bees Merodon may at once be distinguished 
| by the fact that it possesses - only 
| wings, Whereas bees always have four. 


From drone flies if may be known by being | 


|inore hairy and by possessing a 


tip. 
spur at the end of the tibia of the hind leg. 
The Small Narcissus Fly has little resem- 


the size, and the two are not likely to be 
confused The egg of Merodon is minute, 
| but visible to the naked eye; it is oval in 
| shape and white in colour. 

The larva is a legless grub of a whitish 
or yellowish colour, and when full grown 
measures from 3 inch to $ inch in length. 
When first removed from the bulb it ap- 
pears to be almost equally rounded at each 
/end, but the hind end may be distinguished 
a black horny projection, carrying 


| by 
breathing pores, which 








two | 


broad | 
tooth-like process on the, underside of the | 
femora (thighs) of the hind legs, near the | 
If a male it will also possess a sharp | 


| blance to Merodon and is only about half | 


is almost with- | 


drawn into the body. If the larva is left 
untouched for a minute or two it extends 
itself so that the front end becomes more 
pointed, and on its underside the mouth 
may be seen, with two minute black hooks 
| representing the jaws ‘The black struc- 
ture at the tail end becomes more obvious 
and a minute projection may be seen on 
each side. The larva of Merodon when 
full. grown not likely be confused 
| with other larv:e to be found in bulbs, but 
when young it might be confused with 
that of the Small Narcissus Fly, and the 
essential differences will be found under 
that species. The pupa of Merodon is en- 
veloped in a hard, horny skin, whieh is 
really the final skin of the larva; the black 
| terminal projection can still be seen. 

Lirr-nisrory.—The flies found 


is Lo 


are in 


( See page 747. ) 


spring and early summer flying actively in 
the sunshine. They then pair, and eggs 
are Jaid at or near the base of the leaves 
of Narcissi, or on the necks of the bulbs 


| themselves when these are exposed. The 
| larves which hatch from these eggs, ac- 


cording to some authorities, enter between 
the scales at the neck of the bulb and bore 
into the interior. Other authorities state 
that the larve pass down outside to the 
base of the bulb and then enter. Certainly 
the basal ring (which bears the rootlets) 
of bulbs which contain larve is frequently 
incomplete or damaged. Once inside the 
bulb the larve feed steadily, consuming 
the whole interior until full grown, when 
they are often found in the hollowed-out 
neck of the bulb: The length of life of 
the lary is still the subject of dispute 
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It seems probable that the majority feed 
rapidly and are full fed in the course of 
the autumn, when may pupate, 
though most appear to remain in the 
larval state until early spring and then 
become pup. It is also said that larvae 
may take two years to become full-grown, 
a view which is based on the fact that 
young larvae have been found in the early 
months of the year. Since, however, flies 
have been observed as late as July it is 
probable that these small larvze would stil] 
have time to complete their feeding in the 
spring and produce flies late in the season. 
As a rule, only one larva occurs in each 
bulb, but two and sometimes three larve 
are occasionally found. The larvie are 
able to migrate from one bulb to another 
in the soil. The pupa is sometime formed 
in the bulb, but more frequently in the 
soil. 

PLANTS ATTACKED.—The bulbs attacked 
include the Narcissus, Hyacinth, Tulip,* 
Amaryllis, Habranthus, Vallota, Galtonia. 
Scilla, and Leucojum. AS regards 
Narcissus it has been considered by a lead- 
ing grower and authority on Merodon that 
the hard bulbs of the N. maximus and N. 
spurius type are least attacked, while the 
most susceptible are the N. poeticus and 
N. Leedsi varieties, and, further, that 
varieties with coloured cups are more sus- 
ceptible than those without. 

NATURE OF INJURY.—The interior of the 
bulb is hollowed out, a wet mass of frass 
and decayed matter only remaining. 'The 
decay due to Merodon, however, does not 
cause such a complete’ breakdown of the 
bulb as in the ease of an attack by 
Humerus. When the larye are large the 
infested bulbs can be detected after a little 
experience by gently pressing near the 
eck with the fingers—sound bulbs being 
hard, and infested bulbs less resistant. 
When the lary are young it is much more 
dificult to be sure of their presence, but 
it is said that any bulb in which the basal 
ring is incomplete or damaged should be 
regarded with suspicion, 

'TREATMENT.—-No complete remedy is 
known. The following methods have 
given good results, but, in making a 
choice, the nature of the case to be 
treated must be considered :—(1) When a 
number of bulbs in a row fail to appear in 
the spring, those which have missed should 
be searched for and destroyed. (2) Bulbs 
should be lifted in summer, and all found 
to be infected should be destroyed. (3 
3ulbs may be steeped in water for from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. The 
water should be just warm, and, if possi- 
ble, should not be allowed to become very 
cold, as it is stated that the bulbs ocea- 
sionally suffer damage thtough being 
chilled. The steeping seems to make the 
bulb swell so that the larve are forced 
out, or perhaps to some extent “ drowned 
out,’ though they can live for many days 
when immersed. This treatment has been 
found very effective, though a few larve 
are always missed. (4) Netting the flies 
with a butterfly net has been found quite 
successful in gardens. 


THE SMALL: NARCISSUS FLY. 

The adult Bumerus strigatus is a fly 
about 4 inch in length. The general 
colour is black, but between the wings the 
thorax shows greenish metallic reflections, 
and there are white crescent-shaped marks 
along the sides of the abdomen, and 4 
white line on each side of the thorax. The 
femora (thighs) of the hind lees are 
thickened, and are usually rather con- 
spicuous. The larva of Eumerus is a leg- 
less grub of a  véellowish-white colour, 
though it is usually stained dark brown 


some 


" * The Tulip is always mentioned as one of the food plants 


of Merodon, but it appears to be rarely attacked, and in 
badly infested localities Tulips are often quite undamaged, 





by the decaying material in which it lives. 
When full grown it measures from 1 inch 
to 4 inch in length. Its most marked 
characteristic is the possession at the tail 
end of a conspicuous chestnut-coloured 
horny tubercle, on each side of which is a 
pointed projection which is also easily 
seen. These characters will serve to dis- 
tinguish the Humerus larva from that of 
Merodon at all ages, and from any other 
laryee which might be found in bulbs. The 
fact that there is always a number of 
larvie (usually ten to thirty) in attacked 
bulbs will also help to determine the pre- 
sence of this species, but it must be re- 
membered that both Bumerus and 
Merodon may be found in the same bulb. 
The pupa is barely 1 inch in length and is 
enclosed in a hard, horny skin of a whitish 
colour. As in the case of Merodon, this 
skin is really the last skin of the larva 
and shows the marked characteristics 
mentioned above. It is usually found 
under the outer scales of the bulb, or in 
the neck, but may also occur in its interior 
or in the earth near the bulb. 

Lirk-History.—The life-history has not 
yet been completely traced. The flies ap- 
pear in May and June and are supposed to 
lay eggs near the base of the Narcissus 
leaves. The eggs hatch and the larve 
burrow into the necks of the bulbs. Of 
these larvie some appear to feed rapidly 
and are full grown in August, when they 
pupate and produce flies in September and 
October. The remaining. larve become 
full grown in the autumn and, as a rule, 
remain as larvie until early spring, when 
they pupate, producing flies in late spring 
and early summer. What becomes of the 
flies which emerge in autumn is not yet 
Known, but they do not appear to live 
long and almost certainly do not hiber- 
nate. Specimens have been observed pair- 
ing in September and October. In pre- 
liminary experiments carriedout in 1913, 
bulbs in the ground and also uncovered in 
the store were exposed to flies of the 
second brood, but were in no ease at- 
tacked. The flies themselves may be 
found flying in the sunshine over the 
Narcissus beds; they do not seem to go 
far from the plot from which they have 
emerged, and fly close to the ground, often 
settling on the ground. They were not 
observed to frequent flowers. 

PLANTS: ATTACKED, — The plants at- 
tacked are the Narcissus, Hyacinth, 
Onion, and Shallot (the two latter only 
on the Continent). 

NATURE OF DAMAGE.—In an advanced 
stage of the attack the interior of the bulb 
is entirely destroyed, and is full of a semi- 
liquid decaying mass. The attack seems 
to begin at the neck, and in mild cases 
the larvee are found in the neck or under 
the scales at one side. The presence of 
many larvee and the complete decay pro- 
duced distinguish the damage done by 
Humerus from that done by Merodon. 

Remepies.—Until the life-history is 
known little can be suggested in regard 
to remedial measures. The destruction of 
affected bulbs when lifting is obviously 
indicated, and, since the decay produced 
is rapid, there is little difficulty in recog- 
nising them. Early lifting also seems de- 
sirable to destroy the larve before the 
emergence of the second brood. 


OTHER FLIES. 

The larvee of several other flies are fre- 
quently found in bulbs decaying from any 
cause, but they do not appear’ ever to 
start an attack on a healthy bulb. The 
commonest species are Lonchiea chorea, of 
Which the fly resembles a small ‘‘ blue- 
bottle’’; and species of Scatopse and 
Sciara, these being small gnat-like insects. 
-—Leaflet No. 286 of the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, 











ROSES. 

THE FOLLY OF ‘MIXED PLANTING 
WHEN I write ‘‘mixed planting” I 9 
alluding to the thoughtless method | 
putting in a lot of Roses without due ¢ 
gard to their main strength and oth 
characteristics of growth. It is such) 
pity to spoil the effect of three or foy 
rarieties by lumping quite unsuitable on 
together. To my mind a mixed bed nee 
much care in selection of varieties, and” 
the habit of each is not well known © 
would be better if the planter enquired ¢ 
some practical grower before venturing { 
plant. Although this may seem full early { 
give hints about planting, I am constraine 
to do so from seeing several cases of ba 
selection recently. You would not plant, 
Dahlia by the side of a Pelargonium 6 
segonia in the same bed, allowing no mor 
space to one than the other. And yet tii 
is practically what happens with mop 
than one bed of mixed Roses that has corm 
hefore me. I may be accused of taking 
extremes, but where one is ignorant 6 
the variety’s habit the harm may ofté 
be as bad as described, and should by sl 
means be avoided. j 

Even if one keeps to a certain class @ 
section of Roses the same care of selectioy 
is needed, and I can scarcely impress thi 
too forcibly upon my readers who con 
template planting this season. If you ax 
contemplating a bed of pegged-down Rose 
of more than one variety be sure they ar 
likely to bloom simultaneously; also that 
ill are best suited for one style of pruning. 
Mme. Gabrielle Luizet, Margaret Dickson, 
Clio, Mme. Isaac Periére, Mme. Jules 
Graveréaux, Frau Karl Druschki, with 
the two grand climbing sports of Mrs 
W. J. Grant and Lady Ashtown, will d 
well together and will illustrate what I 
mean when I note they can all be best 
pruned by boldly cutting away the layered 
wood as soon as it has flowered, an 
allowing of similar treatment of both plant 
and beds, a 

In the case of Dwarf Polyanthas it / 
not wise to plant too many varieties in one 
bed or row. Doth these and many other 
are far better when each variety occupies 
a large or small bed to itself and so avoid 
any unbalancing of growth. As a change 
or break to the centre of beds, one, three, 
or five short standards of another variety 
will look well in the centre and will not 
have the unsightly appearance of here and 
there a stronger grower than others, with 
no regard to a more balanced arrange 
ment. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses from cuttings.—The present is 3 
very suitable time for taking cuttings 0! 
the strongest varieties. The very delicat 
varieties, if grown at all, should have § 
foster parent in the shape of a health} 
stock of which there is more than one t 
select from, the best for: heavy soils, in 
my opinion, being the Dog Rose. Briat 
cuttings for dwarf Roses may be inserted 
now, and _ stout Briars suitable for 
standards may be obtained by permissio 
of the farmer of grassland. Seeds alsé 
may be gathered when ripe and packed ill 
damp sand for a time and sown in drillé 
about February. In taking cuttings 
strong, firm wood should be selected fron 
the upper part of the bush if possible: 
with a small heel of old wood, and planted 
firmly in rows 3 inches or 4 inches apart 
Assuming the cuttings are 9 inches long, 
they, should be inserted in the ground af 
least 5 inches or a little more, and madé 
firm. I have found it an advantage t 
spread a mulch of half-decayed leaf-moul 
between the rows when the planting i 
finished, as it ensures the temperature 
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} 
moisture of the bed remaining steady. 
js important, also, that the base of the 
ing should rest on a firm bed.—. H. 


yses.—At present the display of Roses 
»xeeptionally fine. Individual blooms 
many cases are superior to those pro- 
od earlier in the year, and, while frost 
‘ts off, plenty of flowers for cutting will 
‘available, dead and deformed blooms 
4g regularly removed. Roses at this 
date are always attractive, the follow- 
‘sorts being worthy of note :—ITugh 
kson, The Lyon, Snow Queen, Mme. A. 
tenay, Mrs. A. Ward, La Tosca, Cap- 
{ Hayward, Lady Hillingdon, Gruss 
Peplitz, Caroline Testout, Mrs. W. J. 
mt, Pharisaer, and Zephirin Drouhin, 
tose which for general purposes can 
dly be excelled at any period of the 
ie season. 








ld seeds.—I observed with interest a 
wby ‘‘ HW. H.’’. (page 717) on “‘ Reducing 
1 orders,’’ in which he refers to the 


Zisculus parviflora (syn. Pavia macrostachya ) tn the gai 


rcity of seeds owing to the war. 
king over the subject of the probable 
iweity of certain seeds with a seedsman 
\s other day, when he informed me that 
; firm had been testing some old seeds 


t over with a view to ascertaining their | 
minating power in the event of fresh | 


yplies not being forthcoming. He stated 
it he was surprised at the large propor- 
n of those tested whith germinated 
dl. I bad oceasion a little while ago 
sow some seeds of perennials which had 
mn saved in 1911, but which had been 
wed in a dry place. They were sown in 
ly and the number of healthy seedlings 
lich have appeared was surprising. 
lis is not san uncommon experience. 
ith certain plants, of course, which are 
rgely required it will be necessary to 
st the seeds early, so that new ones may 

purchased in good time if those left 
er are not fresh enough. Many people 
row away the surplus seeds, but those 
10 have not done so may be glad that 
ey have kept them.—GALLOVIDIAN. 


I was | 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE WHITE BUCKEYE 
(AscuLUS PARVIFLORA). 


Tuts, at one time known as Pavia macro- | 


stachya, is a handsome shrub growing 


from 10 feet to 12 feet high and invaluable, | 


as it comes into flower in the late summer. 
Fully grown it makes a spreading mass- 
well shown in the illustration—of slender 


stems, which proceed by means of suckers | 


from the rootstock. The fragrant flowers 
are small, white, and borne in long, erect, 
plume-like spikes terminating the shoots. 
Its elegant growth and its beauty when in 
bloom render it one of the best of our 
autumn-flowering shrubs. It is a native of 
the south-eastern United States. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
A contrast in Magnolias. — There are 
strange contrasts in all families of plants, 
but none, to my mind, more remarkable 


than that furnished by two of the| 
Magnolias, M. macrophylla ples an WY Ee 
fuscata, the one about the largest in 


| flower and leaf of any outdoor plant, the 
other small in leaf and small and insigni- 


fieant in flower, remarkable only for its 
powerful odour. M. macrophylla might 
bave a place in all pleasure grounds if a 
suitable position could be found for it, be- 


cause of its unique character, but it re- 
quires a sheltered spot, or flower and 
foliage will be damaged by storms. The 


flowers are not very freely produced, but 
their size commands attention. The scent 
is somewhat similar to that of M. grandi- 





flora, but fainter. It is said to reach a 
height of 40 feet in its native habitat 
(Carolina and Georgia, in the United | 


States), but 25 feet is nearer its mark in | 
petals are white with a large purple disc, 


England. Although the flowers of M. 
fuscata are so dull in colour the perfume 
entitles it to a place in conservatories, one 
expanded flower emitting an odour that 
is perceptible immedintely on entering the 
house. It is one of the evergreen section 


and a vative of China, where it is found 
as a fair-sized shrub.—. B. S., Hardwick. 


Stuartias not flowering (P. H.).—The 
probable reason for the non-flowering of the 
Stuartias is that they are too much shaded, 
thus preventing the thorough ripening of the 
wood. A well drained and fairly sunny posi- 
tion is the best for them. It will be very 
risky to attempt to move specimens that have 
been planted as yours have been for six years 
or seven years. 





ORCHIDS. 


Cypripedium Fairrieanum. The first 
plants of this, which appeared about 1857, 
could not be induced to grow satisfactorily 
a few years after their importation, and it 
became yery scarce. Signs are not want- 
ing that all is not well with the more re- 
cently-introduced plants, as they certainly 
do not seem so vigorous as formerly. I 
have tried them in various houses and 
under different conditions, but the results 
are not encouraging. The best plants were 
grown at the cool end of the Cattleya- 





dens at Mount Usher, Co. Wicklow. 


house. For a rooting medium a mixture 
of Polypodium fibre, good fibrous peat, and 
Sphagnum Moss was used, and the fairly 
deep pans were filled to one-third of their 
depth with drainage. The surroundings 
should be kept moderately moist. IKkeep 
the plants just moist throughout the year, 
and no overhead spraying should be prac 
tised except in very hot weather.—Db. 
Oncidium Leopoldianum.—On July 28th 
an example of this rare Oncidium was ex- 
hibited by Mr. H. Goodson, Putney, before 
the Royal Horticultural Society, when an 
award of merit was given. I or some time 


lit has been confused with its near ally 


O. corynephorum. O. Leopoldianum pro- 
duces long, branching panicles of flowers, 
which are quite distinct in colour from 
those of many Oncidiums. ‘The sepals and 


the lip darker purple with a bright yellow 
base. On account of its scandent habit a 
piece of wood is often used instead of the 
ordinary flower-pot pan, but, grown 
thus, the plants do not thrive so well as in 


Or 
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a pan. The intermediate or Cattleya house 
is best for it, with reasonable exposure to 
sunshine and light. Water must be applied 
with caution if pans are used, and where 
a piece of wood is chosen care must be 
taken to prevent the plants suffering from 
drought.—Sapox. 

Odontogiossum Rossi. — Among the 
dwarf-growing Odontoglossums this oecu- 
pies a high position, and deservedly so. 
It is a native of Mexico, the sepals white 
or rose-flushed spotted. with dark brown 
at the base, petals usually white, and 
heavily spotted with brown, while the 
broad, open lip is often a pale rose-purple 
With a yellow crest. In the variety 
rubescens the flowers are pale rose with 
reddish-brown spots. This form has been 
largely employed for hybridising. The 
plants should be grown in well-drained, 
Shallow pans suspended from the roof. 
During the summer the cool division is re- 
commended, but from October till Febru- 
ary a light position in the intermediate- 
house should be chosen. Careful watering 
is necessary at all times, more particularly 
when the plants are at rest, but any excess 
in either direction is detrimental to this 
plant.—W. B. 

Oncidium Kramerianum,—This Oncidium 
is closely allied to the Butterfly Orchid 
O. Papilio, but in many respects it is an 
improvement on that species. Both re- 
quire the same cultural treatment. O. 
Kramerianum is a native of the Andes of 
Teuador and New Granada, where it is 
found growing on the trunks of trees fully 
exposed to the sun. The flower is more 
or less. reddish-brown with a spreading 
light canary-yellow lip. Hach individual 
flower is short-lived, but as one decays the 
stem elongates, and additional blooms are 
produced for several weeks, This Oncidium 
requires warm house culture throughout 
the year, and the best position is on a shelf 
or bracket where it can receive plenty of 
light short of Scorching the foliage. Fre- 
quent repotting is not advisable, so when 
this becomes necessary a good lasting com- 
post should be used, this consisting of 
Osmunda fibre and a small sprinkling of 
Sphagnum Moss. Teak-wood baskets or 
pans may be used, and both must be well 
drained. The plants should be kept more 
or less moist throughout the year.—B. 

Odontoglossum Thompsonianum.—This 
is a remarkable hybrid between O, crispum 
and the dark purplish-mauve O. Edwardi. 
On April 25th, 1905, the plant received a 
first-class certificate from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. The scapes are often 
® feet long with several side branches, and 
the flowers, which are each about 2 inches 
across, most resemble those of O. Edwardi. 
The sepals and petals are of a rich dark 
purple with narrow lilac-purple margins 
and tips, while the lip is dark brownish- 
purple with a lilac apex and yellow crest. 
A suitable colupanion to the above is OQ. 
Clytie, derived from the intercrossing of 
O. Edwardi with o. Peseatorei. 30th 
these Orchids will thrive in the cool house, 
and are recommended to amateurs. <A 
good lasting rooting medium should be 
employed when any repotting is done.—B. 





Correspondents desiring information on 
Cardening matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their communications to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business communications—such as 
those relating to accounts, advertise- 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
etc.—should be addressed to MANACER, 
‘Gardening illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters intended for any individual per- 
sonally should be marked Private. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
SEVERAL very interesting new Chrysanthe- 
mums were shown at the meeting of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 
Committee on Monday, October 26th, last. 
The more noteworthy sorts are the follow- 
ing :— 

UNDAUNTED.—This variety the Com- 
mittee the previous week asked to see 
again, and their request was fully justi- 
fied, as the blooms submitted on this occa- 
sion were better in every particular. A 
good description is the following :—An 
exhibition Japanese, having long, broad 
florets of good Substance; colour, pale 
amaranth with silvery reverse. First- 
class certificate to Messrs. W. Wells and 
Co., Merstham, Surrey. 

Mr. KeitH Luxrorp.—This variety was 
“commended”? at the previous meeting, 
but, on being placed before the Committee 
again in yastly improved form, a first-class 
certificate was granted. It is a large, re- 
fined flower of pleasing, drooping form; 
the colour a chaste creamy-white. From 
Messrs. Wells and Co. 

ExmoutH YELLow.—A beautiful single- 
flowered sort of a rich yellow colour. The 
florets are fairly broad and evenly 
arranged around a nicely-proportioned 
dise. The flowers are rather more than 
4 inches in diameter, and there are from 
three to five rows of ray florets. First- 
class certificate. From Messrs. W. J. 
Godfrey and Son, Exmouth. 

Miss A. Goopgpourn.—At one of the 
meetings last year the Committee asked 
to see this variety again. The flowers are 
between 4 inches and 5 inches in diameter 
and have rather more than three rows of 
ray florets of medium width; colour, ruby- 
red with very narrow yellow zone round a 
dise or centre of moderate size. Com- 
mended. From Mr. H. Hogben, Glenavon, 
Bethel Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

The Committee also wished to see again 
the following varieties :— 

MASTER A. Ewen.—A beautiful Single of 


good size, having. rather broad florets 
arranged in remarkably even fashion 
round a_ well-proportioned disc. - The 


colour is a pleasing tone of bronzy-apricot. 
Blooms from the seedling plant were 
shown in this instance. 

THE Bapcrer. — The blooms of this 
variety were not large enough for exhibi- 
tion and too large for market. They were 
of pleasing, reflexing form, and their 
colour a deep, rich tone of crimson. The 
Committee asked that they might see this 
variety again, but grown in a freer 
manner. 

ExmMoutH Wuitr.—This is a promising 
Single of good size, having fairly broad 
florets neatly arranged around a yellow 
disc. The chaste white sprays of three 
blooms in each spray convince one of its 
undoubted value. <A promising novelty is 

ADMIRAL Fox, a good exhibition 
Japanese, worth a trial. It is a bloom of 
reflexing form and the colour is rich 
chestnut-crimson with golden reverse. 

BH. G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums.—A nice col- 
lection of outdoor Chrysanthemums is 
very useful at the present time (the end 
of October), when other flowers are 
getting scarce, and if mainly composed of 
singles so much the better as these are 
the more acceptable for cutting. It is just 
as well that the sticks to which they are 
tied should stand well above the plants, 
so that a piece of light tiffany may be 
thrown over them in ease of a sudden 
Visitation of frost. I think they show to 
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the best advantage if grouped in ys 
both in the matter of height and < 
on a slightly sloping border; alse 
want careful staking, not in too fo 
manner, but sufficient tying is réqui 
show off all flowers to the best adya: 
This is particularly the case with 
varieties whose flower-stems, alt 
wiry, are hardly strong enough to 
the flowers in an erect position. M 
lection is not large, but fairly repre: 
tive from a colour standpoint, comp 
Canada, Gem of Merstham, Kitty 
lake, Marie Corelli, and Pink Gem. 
haps some GARDENING ILLusi 
reader who makes a speciality of s§ 
for outdoor work will name the best, 
for the purpose. It is advisable to 
them the benefit of a sheltered spot w 
at any rate, they are partially prot 
from high winds and rough storms, 4 
the ground can be bastard trenched 
enriched with some rough manure SO) 
the better. I generally put a fairly 
dressing of rough leaf-soil round 
crowns at the close of autumn. 

Singles and the newer decorative vati 
have, in a great measure, supersede 
sorts for outdoor work, but lately 

cottage garden I saw Seeur Melanie, , 
Lagravere, and La Triomphante quit 
interesting trio. The second on the 
after many years remains one of the - 
reliable outdoor Chrysanthemums of 
colour, and will pass unscathed thr 
the coldest winters with a fairly t 
mulching.—H. B. 8., Hardwick. 


FRUIT. 


: 
THE BLENHEIM ORANGE AS A BU 
Many who, from want of space, are 
able to plant standard Apple-trees, & 
grow the best varieties as bushes. 
instance, Blenheim Orange does wel 
bush form, and will soon come into 
ing, whereas, grown as a standard, i 
quires considerable time to get the 
results. For small gardens I haye 0 
recommended the Blenheim in bush fg 









‘ 


‘as, owing to lack of space, standards ¥ 


out of the question. The Blenheim on 
Paradise is wonderfully prolific, the f 
very handsome, and, though not. so Ja 
keeps well and is useful for the des 
To bush-trees I am aware there are 
tain objections, some kinds growl 
bushes or pyramids making a very st 
growth. ‘This can be obviated by allow 
a little more freedom. By this I d 
mean there must be no pruning, but 
the hard cutting back one often sees 
such cases one must not mutilate the 
This does not prevent well thinning 
any cross-branches occasionally and 
less growths to admit ample sun and 
to the fruit, and also to ripen the W 
Much of the pruning is best done lat 
the summer. I have grown the Blenh 
largely as a bush to get quick returns, @ 
this mode of culture may be terme 
tenant’s plan. It is much adopted) 
any market gardens. I. do not @ 
planting too close, as the best results 
secured where there is room, as the 
is a strong grower. rl 
The above advice also applies to ob 
kinds that are often grown as standal 
The best crop I ever had, both as rega 
size and quality, from a similar stro 
grower, the Alfriston, was from bushtt 
This and the Blenheim were in a W 
drained soil. I have seen Alfriston eal 
badly when grown in a heavy clas 
badly-drained soil. In a small garden 
soil can be made suitable for such tree 
Another excellent Apple which does ¥ 
as a bush, owing to its heavy cropp 
qualities, is Lane’s Prince Albert, W. 
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Wing to its somewhat pendulous growth, 
an ideal tree grown as a bush. It bears 
bry quickly after planting, and rarely 
hils to crop, whereas the Alfriston fre- 
ently bears very heavy crops one season 
‘ad sparingly the next. Prince Albert in 
{farech and April is by no means inferior 
ry the dessert. This and the Blenheim 
jould not be gathered too early if re- 
uired to keep sound. Newton Wonder 
‘iso does well grown as advised, and is by 
any liked for the dessert after February. 
{is a splendid cooking variety. ¥.K. 








LATE APPLES AND PHARS. 
‘im announcement on page 724 of the 
atention of the Royal Horticultural 
ociety to hold an exhibition of late-keep- 
ig British fruits on December 1st will be 
eceived with great interest. It is to be 
oped that thoroughly representative col- 
xctions will be forthcoming and much use- 
ul information acquired as to the very 
est things at that particular time. There 
3 plenty of Apples available from the 
arly days of December onward, especially 
mong the cooking kinds, but this is 
ardly the case with Pears, as by that 
ime many, perhaps the majority, of the 
est sorts are over, and from early 
Jecember onward the number of first-class 
lessert varieties is comparatively small. 
\lso in connection with these same late 
‘arieties it must be remembered that they 
‘ary considerably in. different localities, 
1§ a sort approaching first class in one 
Ylace may be poor in another, and vice 
ersd, So notes concerning locality and soil 
‘rom which the best come will be instruc- 
ive. ~On the strength of having some 
axcellent samples of Chaumontel from an 
yld south country garden I planted it in 
*ordon form in another place, but never 
1ad a decent fruit and was obliged to get 


rid of it. Very fair fruits of Beurre 
Rance and Waster Beurré are available 


from some gardens, while in others they 
are useless except for stewing. 
Bergamotte d’HEsperen is a Pear often re- 
sommended for late work, but I haye only 
been able to ripen it satisfactorily in one 
place. It would’ remain perfectly hard 
and then: collapse suddenly without pass- 
ing through an eatable stage. A Pear i 
always found thoroughly reliable (Glou 
Morceau) is often condemned, but I fancy 
this is sometimes owing to the grower 
failing to secure the true variety. Besides 
well-known sorts like Winter Nelis and 
Josephine de Malines that are nearly 
always satisfactory, two reliable winter 
Pears are Nouvelle Fulvie and Zephirin 
Gregoire, the latter on the small side but 
of excellent quality. Of other late fruits 
besides Apples and Pears I think the 
Quince might be more grown, for although 
hardly acceptable in a raw state, there is 
nothing quite like it as a -preserve, 
Quince marmalade representing the acme 
of quality. Among the old sorts the Apple- 
shaped variety is the best from an all 
round standpoint; it is decidedly better in 
quality than the Pear-shaped fruit, and if 
not quite so good as that known as the 
Portugal it is a much more reliable 
cropper than that variety. There are not 
many varieties in either Quinces or 
Medlars, and it is just as well to plant the 
best. Hebe: 
Hardwick. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apples in North Devon.—I should like to 
draw attention to the fine crops produced 
by cordon Apple-trees. A dozen Cox’s 
Orange planted in 1910, and now 53 feet 
high, produced this year 88. Ib. of fine 
fruit, an average of over 3 lb. per tree. An 


. 





Allington Pippin planted in 1912, 4 feet 
high, produced 6} Ib. of large fruit. 1 
have planted over 500 cordon Apple-trees, 
and this year the crop from them is very 
fine. The sorts are James Grieve, Adam’s 
Pearmain, Fearn’s Pippin, Rival, 
Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pippins, 
as well as the two sorts mentioned above 
for dessert, and Lane’s Prince Albert and 
Alfriston for cooking. I have, besides the 


above varieties, many others, including 
King of Tomkins County, American 
Mother, Wealthy, Roundway Magnum 
Bonum, The Houblon, St. Bverard, 


William Grump, Red Reinette for dessert, 
and such well-known sorts as Newton 
Wonder, Annie Blizabeth, Bismarck, Blen- 
heim, Lady Henniker, Warner’s King, 
Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Emperor Alexander, 
Schoolmaster, and Queen for. cooking. I 
have had no opportunity of judging the 
capability of these sorts as cordons, as 
they have not yet produced fruit except 
Bismarck and Red Reinette. As a pyramid 
American Mother is very fertile, and 
for flavour there is nothing at the present 
time to touch it. I see no reason why 
cordons in full bearing should not average 
6 Ib. of fruit each when they are 6 feet 
or 7 feet high, and if they can be grown to 
a height of 15 feet by planting them at an 
angle of 45 degs. the crop should be very 
much larger.—N. DEVON. 

Pear Marguerite Marrillat. — I. was 
pleased to read the short note on this Pear 
at page 670, and having now grown it for 
some time in diverse localities and soils 
I think it worth room in all gardens both 
for its flavour, which, of course, is the 
cardinal point, and for its appearance. 
Some Pear lovers may consider it too large, 
but I do not think the above variety comes 
undér this category; indeed, this season 
—one of the most favourable on record— 
with me, from cordon trees grown on a 
west aspect, the flavour was little inferior 
to that of Doyenné du Comice after the 
fruits had been gathered a short time. I 


never remember the flavour being so 
rich. The fruits must be gathered before 
they part readily from the tree. The 


fruits in question were gathered on Sep- 
tember 10th, and were at their best a 
fortnight later. The tree is a very strong 
grower, but even then it does well as a 
cordon, as it makes a fertile growth well 
studded each year with fruit-buds. Grown 
as a bush, I found it required hard prun- 
ing and the removal of all useless growth. 
If this is done it crops well and the fruits 
are excellent, I never grew it asa standard, 
and it is interesting from ‘‘ W.’s’”’ note 
to know its excellence in other forms.—I’. 


Pear Josephine de Malines.—One of the 
best of the autumn Pears, Josephine de 
Malines has, to some, the fatal drawback 
of being aromatie. Less than medium in 
size, the fruits are yellowish-green on the 
exposed side, and on the shaded side the 
yellow tinge is wanting. The flesh is 
yellow and very juicy, and the variety 
succeeds well on the Quince. It does not, 
however, make «a shapely tree, although, 
of course, in fruit-trees shape ought to be 
subordinated to productiveness. Josephine 
de Malines, I think, would succeed in 
warm districts as a bush, but I would, in 
such a ease, prefer double grafting.— 
KIRK. E 

Root-lifting and pruning.—It is best not to 
delay this work too long. We cannot tell the 
exact time when the wood-bud merges into the 
flower or fruit-bud, but if the root-lifting is 
done by the end of September or early in 
October, whilst the sap is still active, it may 
probably influence the future buds—at least, I 
have often thought so when the root-pruning 
is done early. I think all young trees when 
three or four years planted are better for 
lifting, spreading the roots out when replant- 
ing 6 inches or 8 inches from the surface and 
pressing firmly when the surface is dry.—k, H. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Celeriac.—As this so often deteriorates 
after it is lifted and stored, the better way 
until lifting becomes absolutely necessary 
is to let the plants remain where they are 
and to well cover the roots by drawing 
soil up to them on either side of the rows. 
This acts as a protection in the event of 
sharp frost, while the flavour, as a result 
of the roots being enveloped in the cool, 
moist soil, is more tender and putty when 
cooked. 

Celery.—The final moulding of late 
Celery will now be taken in hand, and, in 
order that the sloping sides shall shed off 
rain-water instead of its sinking through 
the soil, they will be well beaten with the 
back of the spade. Heavy rain, which 
was so much needed, has at last fallen 
and moistened the ground for a consider- 
able distance down and has rendered the 
soil in just the right condition both for 
preaking down into a fine condition for 
placing between the plants and for beating 
so that a smooth, plastered-like surface 
can be easily obtained. 

Early Broccoli.—As a number of these is 
now in daily request, all that are fit will 
be lifted and placed close together in a 
shed as soon as a change to severe weather 
appears to be taking place, so that no 
preak in the supply occurs. If some soil 
in a moist state is cast over the “ balls ” 
and exposed roots they will keep in this 
way in good condition for several weeks. 


The remainder of the crop of Autumn 
Protecting “and Michaelmas White is 
furnishing beautifully white, compact, 
medium-sized heads, and will maintain 


the supply until Winter Mammoth is ready 
for cutting. Heeling in of winter and 
spring Broccoli is unnecessary with us, 
but where this precaution has to be taken, 
now is the time to get it done, so that the 
plants may get settled into place again 
before there is a likelihood of severe 
weather setting in. 

Green Mint.—\Where there is a demand 
for this herb it can be met by lifting 
enough roots to fill several boxes, planting 
them therein in rich soil. If introduced 
one at a time at intervals into genial heat 
young growths are soon pushed up. LBe- 
fore it has time to become drawn and 
lanky the box should be moved into a 
house near the light, where’ the tempera- 
ture maintained is some degrees cooler. 

Peas and Beans. — Where the old-time 
practice of sowing Peas and Broad Beans 
in autumn to yield the earliest crop in the 
ensuing year still obtains, it is time that 
the sowing was done. For this purpose a 
selection from the early, round-seeded 
varieties of Peas only should. be made, 
and the soil where the sowing takes place 
should be in a mellow condition and the 
position sheltered and well drained. Suit- 
able varieties for the purpose are William 
the First, Ringleader, and Bountiful. Of 
Croad Beans, Mazagan is a good, hardy, 
and free-bearing kind. 

Stove and greenhouse. — A practice 1s 
made of washing the roof-glass of these 
structures at this season of the year, so 
that the inmates shall benefit to the full 
by the few hours of sunshine, which, in 
the best of weather, are all that can now be 
reasonably expected. All shadings of a 
permanent character, such as on the fronts 
and ends of the houses, where blinds can- 
not well be employed, are at the same 
time washed off. The insides of the 
houses are also cleaned down and the 
walls, to make all as light as possible, are 
whitewashed, after which a _ rearrange- 
ment of the plants is carried out. As the 
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lath blinds which roll up and down as re- 
quired are not now needed, an opportunity 
is thus afforded for taking them down 
and, after drying thoroughly, giving them 
two coats of green paint. These lath 
blinds are very durable; some which have 
been in. use now for- more than a dozen 
years are, with the exception of a few re- 
pairs executed annually, still as service- 
uble as ever. Less heat and moisture are 
now being employed in the stove, and a 
drier atmosphere in all instances where 
plants are in flower—particularly Zonal 
Pelargoniums—is being maintained. The 
removal of dead leaves and decaying 
flowers is done regularly, while the water- 
ing of the plants is being done in the 
morning, after which the floors are cleaned 
and all made tidy for the dbiy. A “re- 
arrangement of a show or flowering house 
is made a weekly affair, when fresh plants 
are introduced as required to replace 
those on which the flowers are fading. 
This is now gay with a display of Chrys- 
anthemums in 6-inch pots of the early- 
flowering varieties, both single and 
Japanese, Salvia Fireball and §. splen- 
dens; also the new variety named 
Old Rose. In another structure the 
earliest batch of Primula sinensis and P. 
stellata is coming into flower and being 
assisted with an. occasional weak dose of 
Clay’s Fertilizer. The fragrant flowers 
ot Lily of the Valley are now plentiful, 
and, to keep up the supply, batches of re- 
tarded roots are potted every other week 
or so. Calanthes, which are fast pushing 
up their flower-spikes, have been removed 
from the stove and stood in a house where 
Cattleyas and other Orchids requiring an 
intermediate temperature are grown. 
Cattleya Bowringiana, which is so valu- 
able for autumn decoration and for 
cutting, is now in full beauty. A charm- 
ing Oncidium, which also flowers at this 
season, is O, ornithorrynehum. The in- 
dividual flowers are but small, but they 
are very fragrant. Vanda cerulea, having 
With one exception done flowering, the 
plants have been suspended in a light posi- 
tion under the roof-glass to undergo a 
period of rest. Cypripedium insigne and 
varieties now pushing up their flowers are 
being strictly attended to in the matter of 
watering. 

Fruit storing. — With the gathering of 
late Apples, Pears, Medlars, and the last 
of the Quinces, the harvest of fruit for 
the year, which for quantity and quality 
has been a record one, will how be brought 
to a close. 

Outdoor Figs.—The leaves are now all 
down, and all undeveloped or the second 
crop fruits have been pulled off. There is 
an erroneous impression that these, if left, 
will come to perfection the following 
season. Such is not the case, because if 
left they are only cast by the tree during 
the following spring. The fruits which 
will constitute next year’s crop are as yet 
in an embryo condition, but are discernible 
to the practised eye, as they are situated 
Close to the nodes or joints on the young 
wood. To put it in another Way, they are 
to be found where the leaf-stalks clasped 
the wood when they were in a green and 
growing state. Where root pruning and 
restriction of the rooting area have not 
yet had attention the matter should be no 
further delayed, as the time is drawing 
nigh for affording the trees a certain 
amount of protection against frost. 
Although unnecessary with us, there are 
numberless instances where it must be 
done if a crop is looked for in the ensuing 
season. The reason for this is, that 
although the frost experienced may not be 
sufficiently severe to kill or damage the 
young wood, the elbryos, which are more 
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tender, would be likely to suceumb under 
its influence. A small amount of protec- 
tion is ofttimes sufticient to avert this, and 
numerous devices are adopted. The 
Simplest way is to detach the tree from 
the wall and tie the branches into as many 
bundles as may appear necessary or con- 
venient, bringing each down to-as near 
the ground as possible. Then if a little 
bracken is worked in between the branches 
and round the outsides of the bundles, en- 
closing them afterwards in mats, the 
wood will be out of danger until spring. 
The bundles can be laid one on the other 
on either side of the tree and held firmly 
in position by fastening them to a few 
large nails or staples driven into the face 
of the wall. A. W. 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. g 

Pruning and training of wall-trees 
Should be proceeded with in favourable 
weather. If the ground is very wet it is 
advisable to place planks where the 
operators are to stand. Morello Cherries 
Should be the first to receive attention. 
Where summer pinching and pruning are 
systematically practised not much winter 
pruning is necessary, but in many gardens 
it is impossible to get this work done in 
the summer, therefore advantage should 
be taken of the present time to thoroughly 
overhaul the trees, In pruning — the 
Morello Cherry first cut out any of the 
main branches that have become useless, 
afterwards going carefully over the whole 
of the tree, cutting out all rough and use- 
less wood and any very weak shoots, 
leaving enough fruiting wood to cover the 
space when trained to about 4 inches 
apart. It is advisable to do the pruning 
as far as possible before the tree is alto- 
gether loosened from the wall, as in that 
case one can the easier see what wood to 
take out and what amount is required to 
fill the space. After the pruning is com- 
pleted the trees should be unfastened and 
given a thorough cleansing with a reliable 
insecticide. I have found nothing better 
for this purpose than the liquid form of 
Gishurst Compound, which js safe and 
reliable. The walls also should be given 
a thorough cleansing before replacing the 
trees. 

Sweet Cherries require a totally different 
method of pruning from that practised 
with the Morello, as they produce their 
fruit on spurs formed on the older wood. 
The trees should be unfastened and 
cleaned as advised for Morellos, taking 
care hot to damage the fruit-spurs in the 
process of cleaning. If trees have been 
neglected in the past in the matter of 
pruning, proceed very cautiously, extend- 
ing the cutting over a period of two or 
three seasons, or the disease known as 
gumming will most likely cause consider- 
able damage. 

Primulas require a rather drier atmo- 
Sphere during the flowering season than 
Was Maintained during growth. Great 
care must be exercised in waterir g, and 
the plants are best kept rather on the dry 
side during the dull season, but care must 
be taken to prevent excessive dryness. <A 
little diluted clear Soot-water may be ap- 
plied to the roots occasionally. 

Cinerarias and other tender plants grow- 
ing in unheated frames should now be re- 
moved to structures where means are pro- 
vided for keeping the atmospheric tem- 
perature above freezing point. The plants 
require frequent attention in regard to 
watering.- Plants of 

Francoa ramosa will flower better if 
Wintered under cool conditions, This 
plant will withstand all but severe frosts, 
therefore it may be wintered with safety 
in-a cool greenhouse or a brick pit, which 
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should be covered with mats in ¥ 
weather. For the next four months 
roots should be kept relatively dry. 

Poinsettias (Euphorbia pulcheryi 
are now forming their handsom 
coloured bracts and should be assisted 
applications of diluted stimulants 
afforded a rather warmer atmosp] 
than formerly, which is necessary to 
courage the bracts to become fully 
veloped. A minimum temperature of 
degs. at night is suitable, and it may 
allowed to rise 10 degs. during sunny lg 
Admit a little air on all favourable vc 
sions, but on no account allow ¢ 
draughts of air to reach the pla 
Syringe them lightly overhead on brij 
days when closing the house in the aft 
hoon. When the bracts have fully . 
veloped reduce by degrees the high fe 
perature and atmospheric moisture, 
that the plants will become  suflicien 
hardened for use for indoor decoration 
required. ‘ 

Plumbago rosea is one of the most ; 
tractive flowering plants in the houses 
this season. The flowers are very usef 
fer dinner-table decorations. The earlig 
plants are now developing their flows 
spikes and should be afforded rather le 
moisture than during the growing seago 
The temperature of the house in whi 
they are growing should be kept at fro 
59 degs. to G0 degs. at night. The bloon 
open well and keep for a considerable tip 
in this temperature. Tater plants show 
be kept growing freely, feeding them oce 
sionally with manure-water. These w 
come into bloom as those of the earli 
batch are finishing. 

Potting loam.—If not already done, 
time should be lost in obtaining a g¢ 
stock of turfy loam for potting. If it 
very wet it should be stacked ag light 
as possible, leaving plenty of spaces — 
the air to circulate. This precaution 
especitly necessary in the case of low 
of a heavy texture. If the loam is of po 
quality it is advisable to mix manure will 
it at the time of Stacking. his is bett 
than adding manure at the time of potting 
Short horse-dung or a little bone-meal 
soot, or wood ashes will make it mo) 
fertile. : | 

Amaryllis Belladonna grown under 
south wall in these gardens has flower 
remarkably well this season. All flow 
spikes have now been removed and th 
bulbs top-dressed with good loam, a Hitth 
lime rubble, and well-decayed manure, 


Violets in frames. — The weather hj 
been very favourable for Violets, and th 
are blooming profusely. The plants neé 
to be kept scrupulously clean, and if t) 
soil shows a tendency to become caked ¢ 
hard the surface should be lightly stirred 
Whenever water is necessary it should ° 
afforded on bright, dry days. Ag health; 
Violet plants require an abundance — 
moisture at the roots the watering shoul 
be thorough. Ventilate the frames freely 
during. the warmer part of the day, re 
ducing the amount of fresh air before u 
temperature drops in the afternoon. Mati 

6 G 
or canvas covers should be at hand 
use during frosty weather. os 

Cuttings of Calceolarias, Pentstemon: 
Violas, ete., which were inserted in frame 
in September are well rooted, and ever 
effort should be made to get the 
thoroughly hardened. Giye an abundance 
of air during mild weather, removing th 
lights altogether during the day. Hxamin¢ 
them occasionally, removing any decayé 
foliage, and stir the soil with a pointed 
stick. 7 

Protecting plants.—It will now be 
necessary to protect many half-hardy of 
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: subjects, and the materials for the 


pose should be got ready. In the case 
plants that have no top growth during 
ater the root and crowns may be pro- 
Ned by a layer of coal ashes. The best 
thod of protecting tender young trees 
1 shrubs is to enclose them with wire 
ting 9 inches or so clear of the outer 
tyes. Place over the roots 4 inches to 
mehes of freshly-fallen leaves, and on 
3 loosely place some bracken. If the 
ub is deciduous and of doubtful hardi- 
is place loose bracken around the whole 
it. Vinally, stick a few large branches 
some evergreen into the ground, so that 
leaves are around the netting and over 
»plant. This method will afford ample 
tection and at the same time admit a 
‘yp amount of light and air to the plant. 
Hobe Artichokes.—If not already done, 
time should be lost in potting up and 
cing in a cold frame sufficient side 
yots for planting again next spring, or 
jtecting the plants as they stand by 
fering them with long litter or bracken, 
ficient support: to carry the weight of 
‘litter being afforded by placing a few 
wt sticks round and close up to each 
nt. his will prevent it from bearing 
‘lyily on the crowns of the plants when 
becomes wet and heavy with rain and 
yw. Where fresh 
talads are required every day in the 
i Lettuce, Endive, and Chicory form 
most intportant kinds. ‘There are 
veral kinds of Lettuce suitable for fore- 
©. Seeds should be sown in gentle heat 
i the seedlings pricked out into boxes, 
\tting them 8 inches apart. Place them 
‘a light position where the atmospheric 
nperuture is kept at about 50 degs. A 
teh of Endive should always be in pro- 
4s of blanching, tying the plants up in 
tches for this purpose as becomes 
cessary. 
Chicory may be forced very easily if 
iced in gentle heat where light is per- 
ttly excluded. The roots may be left 
the ground for lifting in batches as re- 
‘red, but on the approach of severe frost 
is necessary to lift suficient to last some 
tle time, storing them in sand in a frost- 
oof place. Mustard and Cress are sown 
vekly in heat. 
Celery.—The final earthing up of batches 
late Celery should no longer be delayed, 
icing the soil up the stems to the fullest 
tent, choosing a dry day for the work. 
I’. W. GALLOP. 
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SCOTLAND. 
Shrubdberies.—Owing to heavy rainfalls 
‘ring the week an end has been made of 
‘e@ autumn tints in shrubberies. These, 
ra time, were very fine, the colours of 
iny summer-leafing shrubs being particu- 
tly bright. A look round shows that the 
‘omise of bloom for the coming season 
'yery good. Rhododendrons of all kinds 
e well studded with buds, and in the 
se of Azaleas the outlook is equally 
yourable. Kalmias and Andromedas, as 
aj] as choicer things such as the Mexican 
‘vange-flower (Choysia ternata), also 
how that the fine summer and autumn 
ive been beneficial to them. Even at 
is late date there is a considerable 
lantity of bloom. As is usual in these 
irdens, Berberis Darwini and LB. steno- 
dylla are again in flower and will con- 
nue to be so, more or less, throughout 
winter. This fact is so common in 
je locality as to cause little comment. 
“uchsias of many different varieties, and, 
enerally speaking, of large proportions, 
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shrubberies are contemplated, the present 
time is highly suitable; and as the soil is 
how in excellent condition, planting or 
transplanting can be done without delay, 
more especially in the case of summer- 
leafing shrubs. ‘The pits ought to be pre- 
pared in advance, and should any 
suspicion be entertained as to the quality 
of the sub-soil it is advisable to excavate 
it to a suitable depth and replace it with 
better material. The soil is still com- 
paratively warm, and this, combined with 
the moisture now in the ground, will per- 
mit of the plants settling down in their 
new squarters before severe frost occurs. 
Tropzolum tuberosum. — Among climb- 
ing plants which still remain effective at 
this late date may be mentioned 
Troprolum tuberosum. In these gardens, 
with our comparatively mild climate, this 
useful subject is quite hardy. IT think 
that, owing to the fact of its being left in 
the ground, this variety flowers much 
earlier than is usually found to be the 
case, and a long line on a trellis with a 
southerly exposure has flowered profusely 
for over four months. It is, perhaps, a 
debatable point, but I think that where 
T. tuberosum is annually lifted it is, even 
when started in heat in spring, inclined 
to be later in flowering than when it is 
left in the ground. 

Sweet Peas.—Owing to the warm sum- 
mer I have noticed, among other annuals, 
that Sweet Peas from self-sown seeds have 
appeared in the neighbourhood of lines 
and clumps which have flowered during 
the present season. While it is proble- 
matical whether, so far north, these seed- 
lines will survive the winter, it issintended 
to let them take their chance. They are 
in a favourable position, and, in the event 
of their survival, will provide flowers at 
a time when the blooms of Sweet Peas 
will be very acceptable. Some 


Dracenas which, having been employed 
for vases in the house, and which, a 
result, have shed some of their bottom 
leaves, have been in order that 
their stature muy decreased. The 
stems are cut half-way through, similarly 
to Carnations when luyered, a small piece 
of wood is inserted to keep the incision 
open, and the stem is wrapped round with 
Moss, which, of course, is kept in a suffi- 
cient state of moisture. Treated thus, 
these tops readily root, and when seyered 
and potted up they make useful stuff, The 
old stems throw, at dormant eyes, several 
young shoots, which readily root in Cocoa- 
fibre in a close propagating pit, although, 
necessarily, some time elapses before these 
become of a useful size. Crotons treated 
in the same way are equally to be de- 
pended on. 

Acalypha musaica, now making 
growth in 3-inch pots, will be allowed to 
remain during winter without repotting. 
These plants are very accommodating and 
useful for small vases, and, as they are 
easily increased and of no great intrinsic 
value, losses in heated rooms 
can easily be made good Acalyphas, at 
this time, appreciate a little extra heat. 

Cypripediums, in flower or in bud, now 
require to be assisted by a little weak 
stimulant, and by a slight increase in the 
night temperature. Weak soot-water is 
as good as anything, but care must be 
taken not to splash the foliage or the 
blooms during the process of watering. 

Ferns which require practically a stove 
temperature ought no longer to be per- 
mitted to remain in an intermediate heat. 
Nhe Gold and Silver Ferns (Gymno- 
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“As Others See Us. 
APPRECIATION OF CATALOCUE. 


NE of the most beautiful catalogues ever produced in 
this country is the new Rose and Shrub List of 
Messrs. Bees of Liverpool, which I advise all my 

readers who grow roses or shrubs (or who think of doing so) 

to apply for at once before the supply runs short, The 
coloured pictures are wonderful; and, as usual, there is 
brains on every page of the brochure. 


FEATURE that I like very much indeed, and that 
should be most useful to beginners, is the coloured 
illustrations of Roses, Clematis (lovely things these) 
Flowering Shrubs, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, etc. A plant 
starred by Bees is the Garland Flower or Daphne Cneorum ; 
and anyone who does not know it and sees this picture of it, 
and has the necessary cash in his pocket to buy a plant and 
fails to do so, must be singularly unsusceptible to simple 
beauty in plants. 


OT infrequently I am asked to suggest collections of 
| N flowering shrubs for moderate sized gardens. Messrs 
Bees not only nominate two collections, but show us 
what the tlowers will be like if we treat the shrubs well and 
have ordinary luck. JI congratulate very warmly whoever 
had the drawing up and designing of this singularly 
charming catalogue. 


(Vide Gardening Editor, “ Sunday Chronic 


APPRECIATION OF GOODS. 


ROM A. G. Pattison, Esq., Deal: “Th: 
arrived to-day, and I am very pleased in every way 
with them; they are the best trees I have bought up 

to now, and I will certainly recommend you to my 

friends’ notice. I must congratulate you on the splendid 

packing. —21/10/14. 

“P.S.—You are-at liberty to use this if you wish 


ROM £. H.R , Thornton Heath, Surrey: 
“T wish to acknowledge the safe receipt of the roses I 
ordered. The standards in particular are better than 

ever, and I am very satistied with them.”—31/10/14. 


ROM A. G. Silver, Esq., Wandsworth Com- 
mon, S.W.: ‘In January last you sent me your 
Collection of Roses for Towns. Aim pleased to tell you 

these have been very fine, and, handicapped as we towu- 

dwellers are, they were quite a success, 


ROM Miss M. Whitehead, Southsea: ‘| 
really must say a word of praise for the rose-trees you 
sent me last autumn and spring They were the 

strongest, hardiest, and most free-flowering of any trees | 

have ever had.” —5/9/14. 


roses 


“DAILY MAIL” (ROSE Mme. ED. HERRIOT). 


The new flame-coloured Rose. A _ truly magnificent 
flower; positively seems to set the garden on fire. 


Dwarf Trees, 2s. each; 20s. doz. 6 strong trees, 
Carriage paid when ordered with collections. 


Standard Trees, 5s. and 7s. 6d. each, grand heads 
Carriage and special packing, 1s. extra. 


“E” Collection, 6/6 
12 ROSES FOR TOWNS. 
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Caroline Testout (H.'1-.), salmon-pink) 6 
Cc. F. Meyer (Rug.), silvery rose : Si 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (H.T.), carmine 8 
Gloire de Dijon (T.), yellow-buff aT 
Gustave Grunerwald (H.T.), carmine 8d 
Hugh Dickson (H.P.), crimson.. br 
J. B. Clark (H.1T.), deep scarlet rat 
La Tosca (H.'.), salmon-flesh S 
Mme. A. Chatenay (H.T.), salmon-pink 64 
Mme. Ravary (H.1.). orange-yellow br 
Mrs. John Laing (H.P.), rose-pink 6 
Ulrich Brunner (H.P.), cherry red 6 


“K.” Bees’ Test Collection. 


5s. 6d., Carriage Paid, c.w.o. 


12 First-class Roses, all recommended by 
the National Rose Society. 


Betty (H.T.), coppery rose ; " Sd 
Captain Hayward (H.P.), crimson-scarlet 6d 
Cc. Testout (H.T.), salmon-pink 6d 
Fisher Holmes (H.P.), scarlet bd 
Frau Karl Druschki (H.P.), whit 6d 
Hugh Dickson (H.?P.), crimson . 6d 
Lady Alice Stanley (H.'.), silvery flesh 8d 
Lady Ashtown (H.T.), deep pink 6d 
Lyon (H.T.), shrimp pink : 8d 
Mme. A. Chatenay (H.7.), salmon-pink 6d 
Mme. Ravary (H.'.), orange-yellow 6d 
Mrs. J. Laing (H.P.), rose-pink 6d 


Any variety can be supplied at price quoted. 

Send your order NOW, or write for a copy of Bees’ Rose 
Catalogue, with full page illustration of **The Daily 
Mail” Rose, also photo colour illustrations of over 
100 Roses. Bees’ ‘‘A BC” of Rose Culture (14d. stamps) 
contains 82 pages of useful hints. 


Besides the Rose List, Bees Ltd. would like to send 
prospective buyers of Hardy Flowers a very attractive 
64-page Catalogue, with 20 pages of Natural Colour photo 
illustrations. There is included a plan of a most beautiful 
and economical flower border for planting NOW to bioom 
next year. The book is gratis and post free. 


Whatever you want, write for it NOW. 


“Lest you Forget 





erammuas), some of the Nephrodiums, 


Lygodiaum scandens, a few of the 





re yet very full of bloom.  Spirea 
‘umalda is fairly .good, while the St. 
ohn’s Wort is blooming freely. If any 
iterations in, or additions — to, the 


| 


Davallias, and, in particular, Adiantum 
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l'arleyense, are much more likely to give 
satisfaction when afforded the heat of the 
stove during winter. All Ferns must have 
as much light as possible now, and the 
moist heat of the stove suits them per- 
fectly. 

Cleaning houses.—During unfavourable 
weather at the present time all glass- 
houses are subjected to a thorough clean- 
ing. If it is possible to remove all the 
plants prior to washing, a little sulphur 
is burned in the house. This clears out 
effectually any insect pests. Afterwards 
the needful limewashing is done, and glass 
and wood are thoroughly scrubbed with 
hot, soapy water. Any wires are rubbed 
over with a rag dipped in paraffin, and 
the pipes are either varnished over or well 
scrubbed down. 

Hardy fruit.—Although the leaves are 
yet green upon Raspberry canes, during 
the week a final selection was made of 
those intended for fruiting during the en- 
suing season. All weak and badly-placed 
canes were uprooted, as were those which 
had been injured by chafing, or which had 
been broken by the wind. After training is 
completed a mulch of good manure will 


be given, Red Currants: and White 
Currants, which have matured their 


srowths very rapidly, have been looked 
through, and very shortly a beginning will 
be made with pruning. The wood is hard 


ind firm, the buds are numerous and 
plump, and as these are grown under 


permanent erections of Wire-netting no 
danger from bud-eating birds is to be ap- 
prehended. The wood of Gooseberries, 
also, is ripening well. Newly-planted 
Strawberries continue to be encouraging, 
and while Black Currants are not yet 
cleared of their leaves, indications, in their 
case also, point to a Satisfactory state of 
affairs.. It is intended to dispense with 
the Loganberry in the garden. The soil 
is evidently much too rich, and the 
srowth is excessive; while, at least in a 
private garden where Raspberries succeed 
exceptionally well, I think that its value 
is much over-rated. The canes will be 
Planted in the orchard and allowed here- 
after to take care of themselves, or 
practically so. If it is intended to make 
any new 

Asparagus beds these may now be pre- 
pared. In light soil I would not hesitate 
to sow seeds even at this late period of the 
year, but where the soil is heavy, spring 
Sowing is to be preferred. The stems on 
existing beds are yet quite green and will 
not be ready for cutting over for some 
time yet, except, of course, in the event of 
frost. The late rainfalls after the ex- 
cessive summer heat started the plants 
into fresh growth, and whether this is in 
their fayour or the reverse remains to be 
seen. Advantage was taken of the fine 
state of the soil before rain came in the 
middle’ of the week to mould up Celery 
for the last time. Sticks here and there 
continue to go to seed. Cabbages have 
made remarkable growth since they were 
planted, and it is to be hoped that they 
will not suffer in the event of a severe 
winter, the soil being somewhat heavy. 
Cauliflowers, yet plentiful, are being pro- 
tected as they turn in. Where possible it 
is best to lift a number of them with good 
balls and plant them, after having re- 
moved some of the bottom leaves, in a 
deep pit where they can be protected from 
severe frost. 

Parsley in frames now requires care in 
Walering, Yellowing or decayed lenvyes 
Inust be promptly removed, and all the 
available light and ventilation given. 

W. McGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge if corres- 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDIroR of GARDENING, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name-and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING Jas to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in ‘the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— Al who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send Jair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 


Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist tn tts determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many Cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND 


_— 


Gladioli from seed (G. E. M.).—These are 
raised from seed sown in diverse ways. Gener- 
ally seed is sown in shallow drills in the open 
ground in April, the soil being good and well 
prepared. Small quantities may be sown in 
pots or shallow pans in April, and then be 
stood in a frame to germinate. The seedlings 
make tiny bulbs the first year, and these 
should be saved, then planted a few inches 
apart in shallow drills outdoors the next 
spring. Good bulbs should result. 


Lemon plant (F.).—The botanical name of 
your plant is Aloysia citriodora. It is also 
known as the sweet-scented Verbena. Both 
foliage and flowers are richly perfumed. You 
will probably do well, as you say your plant 
is rather infested with aphis, to cut it down to 
within 6 inches of the base of the branches, 
burning the shoots, and just. washing the 
stumps with a small brush and water. No 
doubt the plant will need repotting into a 
pot a size larger, and with fresh soil next 
year, say in March, it will break up afresh. 
The plant is fairly hardy, and in quite 
sheltered places will winter outdoors. You 
must give your cuttings and old plants of 
Pelargoniums some water occasionally during 
the winter; but still only just enough to keep 
them from flagging. When quite dry give a 
thorough soaking. 

Treatment of Begonias after flowering 
(A. W. S.).—When you remove the tubers from 
the flower-beds do not cut away the foliage, 
but allow it gradually to decay. The best 
plan is to place the tubers as lifted into some 
boxes. They should not be covered with any 
soil. The foliage will gradually die off, and 
as soon as that takes place remove it, then 
store the tubers in some pots of dry sand. 
Keep in a house frost-proof, but no more. 
They should remain here until next March. 
As soon as signs of new life are apparent, pot 
up into 3-inch or 4-inch pots, using a compost 
of three parts turfy loam, one part each leaf- 
mould, hotbed-manure, and sand. Stand the 
pots in a house where a slight bottom-heat 
can be given, but it is essential that they be 
placed very near the glass. When pots are full 
of roots give a shift into 5-inch pots. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dangers of galvanised wire (G. W.).—Yes, 
the injury done to the tender shoots of fruit- 
trees, climbing plants, etc., by allowing them 
to come into contact with galvanised wire is 
well known, the acid used in galvanising the 
wire being very destructive. It is, however, very 
easy to prevent any ill-effects by giving the 
wire two coats of the best white lead paint as 
soon as it has been fixed. 

on ee St Pe 


SHORT REPLIES. 





FLOWERS. 





M. P.—The trouble is probably due to over- 








rich soil and the want of firmness in the 
ground. You can do nothing to get over the 
trouble.———l’, Marples.—We have found 
nothing better than dusting Keating’s powder 
into the cracks where they hide——#. G.— 
The reason for the omission of Helianthemu 

is quite clear. In “The Hardy Flower Book ” 
the idea was herbaceous border plants more 
particularly, and, even so, hundreds of these | 





had to be omitted from lack of space, — 
manner in “The Small Rock Garden ” 
lists only are given, exigencies of spac 
cluding a mention even by name of 
useful groups or families.——F landers. 
you want a hardy edging you will find 
as good as any. Any of the dwarf Can 
las are also very suitable. 2, Crategug 
cantha would answer well. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT 

















Names of plants.—Cornwall.—Aste, 
coides.——Garinish.—Impossible to nam 


Phlox and Nasturtium from the spec 
you send. Erica next week. —— Wi 
Asplenium sp. Please send more cor 
Specimen with spores. —H. M.—Ele 
longipes. 


; 
Names of fruits.—A. B. Shelswell._—Pez 
recognised, probably a erry variet 
L. V. C.—Apples: 1,_Ecklinville; 2, ay 
Pippin. Pears: 3, Pitmaston Duches 
eurré Bose.—H. B, B.—Apples: 1, jj 
or Five Crowned Pippin; 2, Northern 
ing; 35, French Orab; 4, Cox’ 
W, Miller.—Apples ; 1, Warner’s Kin 
Hloary Morning; 3, Rymer; 4, Lemon By 
: J. B. W.—Apples: 1, ibston ; 2,7 
Orange; 3, Wellington. Pear: 4, Glow 
ceau.——S. _R.—Pears: 1, i 
Jersey; 2, Marie Louise. Apples: 3, Me 








Cox’s Orange: 2, Blenheim Orange; 3, 
Alexander; 4, Norfolk Beaufin.—M 
Macnair.—The Apples you send specime 


under different numbers are all Annie” 
beth. 
pli ha NO FS Bee 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


ark y 

W. AND T, Samson, Kilmarnock.—Catalog 
rees, 

Wm. CursusH AND Son, Highgate.—Lis 
Roses and Uruit-trees. i 

FRANK CANT AND Co., Braiswick Rose Gab 
Colchester.—List of Roses. '¢ 

W. WATSON AND Sons, Lrp., Clontarf, Dull 
List of Border Carnations. & 
_ JONES AND AtTTWoop, Lrp., Stourbridge— 
ing apparatus. 


Tuos. W. Rosinson, Lirp., Stourbridge,, Sta 
Heating apparatus. j 


CONSIDERATION OF COST 
WITHOUT CONSIDERATION OF QUALITY 
IS WORSE THAN USELESS, 


T is worse than useless, because it may very easil 
you into trouble from which it may cost you pow 
get ous, . 





AKE a case which will appeal to everyone. Vot 
anew suit or a new dress. Itis a question of chat 
the cloth, and you have material available at, § 

2s. 6d., and 5s. per yard. Which will you choose? ‘ 


HICHEVER you decide upon, the cost of making 
be the same; that is, a fixed outlay. You ca 
modify the cost of your new clothes by usingach 

or a higher priced cloth. 4 


In such a case what would you do? “We will tell yd 


OU would examine all three cloths, and there 
doubt you would find a very great deal of diffe 
between them. That was to be expecteds ie 

at Is. a yard would not be offered at that price if iff 
really worth 2s. 6d., and the Qs. 6d. q uality would imm 

be priced at 5s. if it were not for the fact that there 
5s. quality to be reckoned with. Therefore we may 
that you haye before you three qualities of cloth whi 
honestly worth the prices put upon them, viz., Is., 4 
and 5s. per yard. , 


UPPOSE it would take four yards of material 
the suit or dress, and that the price for maki 
The 1s. quality might be expected to wear six m4 
the 2s. 6d. quality 12 months, and the 5s. quality t 
You ought to do a little summing in this way:— + 
Cost of 1/- quality suit ., ..  48/- per year 
” 2/6 ” ” . of 30/- ” 
” 5/~ BT ” fe ? 20/- ” “f 


HIS would help you to appreciate the truth of 
fnown, saying—< ibe best is always the chi 
the end.” : ‘ 


And so it is with pl nts, 


4. 
If you buy 12 plants for Is, and three-parts of ther d 


you are really paying 4s. per dozen. 


fe 

Bees’ price for Guarantested healthy pli 
(the 5s. per yard cloth quality) is 4d. € 
3 for 8d., 2s. 8d. per dozen, --— 


4 
: 
RITE for Catalogue of 64 pages, containing 20 
of natural colour photo illustrations, which shot 
how the flowers will appear in your garden, 9 
one recently said that ‘' Bees’ Catalogue holds the mirtl 
Nature.” That is arather flattering appreciation ; but 
1s no doubt the illustrations will be he'pful to you. 
for your copy NOW. It is gratis and post free. 


E, C. B——,, Esq., says: ‘A box of good plants hae 
delivered. You have sent mé various plants since 
auitumn ; not a single failure—all A 1. There is no bi 
advertisement. People come here, and I make @ po 


telling them where the plants come from,” 
White at once. 


“ Lest you Forget.” 


1750, Mili Stree 


LIVERPOO 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 


NOVEMBER 28, 1914. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 
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| NOTES. OF THE WEEK. tremely pretty effect is produced if large Crocus marathonisius. This is the 
masses of it are allowed to ramble in the finest white-flowered autumn Crocus. 


he Prostrate Resemary.—This plant is 
v (mid-November) in bloom on a low, 
fF wall facing south. It was a very 
Jaresting find among the wild Rosemary, 
i well deserved to be kept and increased. 
> druping high stone edgings to borders 
rts of the rock garden it is a welcome 





‘ot. It may not prove hardy in low- 
ag ground; high and free dry soils will 
i it.—W. 

ose Frau Karl Druschki and _ its 


wgeny.—I was sorry to see notes on 
se, signed ‘‘ Hssex,’’ never liking the 
ye, a scentless, hard, cold white. My 
rice to Rose growers would be not to 
e much heed of its progeny until well 


ted in gardens. Shows and prizes won 
‘shows are no guide. Other white Roses, 


h as Lamarque and Mrs. David McKee, 
of far greater charm.—W. 
lutisia decurrens. — This, which even 
fies ‘Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, I find 
$ well with me on the north side of my 
ch. There is no spouting, so it gets all 
water there is, and the plant trails 
jut under the eaves as freely the first 
4k in November as a Bindweed in July. 
‘ne shade and moisture seem to meet 


needs. If I had any young plants I 
ald plant them among bushes.—W., 
isex. 


‘entiana acaulis in bloom in autumn.— 
recent meetings of the Royal Horticul- 
al Society there have been nice displays 

this much-prized flower, while on 
vember Srd two hardy plant growers 
wed the flowers in considerable quan- 

7. Obviously these were the product of 
wths which in this species are ever on 

move, and which, influenced by the 
ial autumn, produced the ever-welcome 


e flowers. In -less good weather the 
vers are washy and pale. 

he Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com- 
nis).-—This, at the present time, is 
ered with its pale blue, Pea-shaped 
vers. It commences to flower in Sep- 
iber, but is generally at its best to- 


tds the close of October and early in 


vember, when its Cloyer-like foliage is 
jdded with flowers innumerab le. As the 
iter advances the colour of its blooms 


pens, and it will often flower until the 
‘lL of January if the weather is mild. 
jen frost occurs the open blooms are 
led, but as soon as more genial weather 
jurns a fresh supply is soon perfected. 
rough October and November an ex- 


| 











rock garden. Being a native of the 
Himalayas it cannot be considered abso- 
lutely hardy, but is never killed in the 
south-west, and though in hard winters it 
loses its leaves, it starts into growth again 
with the advent of warmer weather. In 
light soil on the higher ledges of the rock 


garden it is seen at its best as it clambers | 


over the rock’ masses and the flowers are 
brought near the eye, while its creeping 
stems root in all directions. A mulch of 
leaf-mould in early autumn is beneficial to 
the plant. It is readily increased by divi- 


sion or from seeds. If planted in a dry 


position it must be copiously watered 
during dry periods. At Mount Usher it 


could never be grown satisfactorily uutil 
it was planted in damp ground close to the 
river in company with Ourisia coccinea.— 
WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT 


Polygonum spherostachyum. -— Though 
the most brilliantly-flowered of the dwarf 
members of the race, this Himalayan kind 
is still somewhat rare, and probably, also, 
not a little fastidious. When in good con- 
dition its brilliant crimson spires rise to a 
foot or more high. So far as I know, the 
species has only existed in cultivation in 
fragmentary units, as it were, though few 
of its tribe are so worthy of the rare plant 
collector’s attention. Usually grown in 
moist sandy peat or leaf-soil, it also does 
not object to wetter conditions or even 
sandy loam. Of such brilliantly-flowered 
subjects rock gardens can do with many 
more.—J. 

Fuchsia Riccartoni. — This perhaps, 
the hardiest of all the Fuchsias, and it is 
the one usually met with in sueh fine con- 


is, 


dition in the south-west counties of 
England, Ireland, and West Scotland, in- 
cluding the islands off the coast. Very 


often it forms a bush 8 feet to 10 feet high 
and as far across, covered for several 
months during summer and early autumn 
with charming red and purple blossoms. 
It is an excellent hedge plant for places 
where shelter rather than great strength 
is desired, and an idea of its usefulness 
for this purpose may be gathered from the 
fact that in one position on the cliffs near 
Penzance, fully exposed to Atlantic gales 
and a few feet only above high-water 
mark, I noted a short time ago its use as a 
windbreak between bulb fields. The 
plants were quite healthy and vigorous, 
whilst it would be almost impossible. to 
imagine more unfavourable conditions as 
regards wind and exposure.—D. 


| imay 





When fully open in the sun a touch of 
yellow, which but enhances its beauty, 
be seen at the base. It comes into 
flower late in October and continues well 
into the present month. The plant is fully 
§ inches or 7 inches high, and a few of 
its flowers are satisfying in the extreme. 
CG. hadriaticus and ©. ochroleucus are 
other white autumn-flowering sorts, pretty 
and choice, though not comparable to the 
first-named in the directions indicated.— 
H. J. : 

Veronica edinensis.—A very pretty sub- 
shrubby hybrid, said to. have originated 
from the intercrossing of V. Hectori and 
V. pimelioides, though very distinct from 


either. In leaf character, at least, any 
influence of the latter species is quite 
absent, though it might be seen in the 


flowers. As to the other parent named, in 
place of the stem-clasping leaf character- 
ising that species, the hybrid has 4 inch 
long leaves which, while of the same dark 
ereen colour, are, at maturity, arching 
and recurved, thus giving it a distinct ap- 
pearance. The flowers are blue. The 
habit is neat and slightly spreading, and 
among its tribe it is one of the most 
interesting. 

The Pearl Berry (Margyricarpus setosus). 
—The popular Hnglish name here given is 
very suggestive of the greater attraction 
of this pretty Chilian evergreen sub- 
shrub, whose greenish axillary flowers are 
small and inconspicuous. Like some 
other plants—Nertera, for example—that 
would never commend themselves’ to 
gardeners by reason of flower beauty 
alone, the subject of the present note 
bears fruits which, if less freely produced 
than in the Nertera, are certainly orna- 
mental by reason of the purity and con- 


trast—a snow-white berry against: darlx 
green leaves. The: fruits are usually 
solitary and closely set in the axils of 


the leaves. 
merit or ornament, 
for the diversity 
affords.—H. H. J 
The Kaffir Lily (Schizostylis coccinea). 
very doubtful,, I think, if one 
gardener in ten gets the most out of this 
easily-grown plant. Plants which repro- 
duce themselves freely are very often ac- 
corded but a small measure of cultivation 
or care, whereas others less productive are 


It is not a plant of conspicuous 
but.should be grown 
Of, TOM | which wit 


ft us 


cultivated to the full to get what is re- 
quired. The Kaflir Lily in this respect is 
on all fours with the originals of the 
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Montbretias, which, because -they are 
plentiful, are divided and replanted in 
clumps to which the poor quality of the 
flowers bears good testimony. But if, on 
the other hand, better cultivation were 
given, and that phase of it in particular 
which individualises the plant, then, with 
the subject of the present note as with 
the Montbretia, there would result finer 
spikes and handsomer flowers. What is 
needed, however, cannot be done now, yet 
flowering time is often a good time to 
direct attention to such matters. AlJl that 
is needed is to select the stronger pieces 
in March or April, plant singly at 6 inches 
asunder in well-cultivated and preferably 
moist soil, and keep free of weeds. Long 
before the autumn the superiority of 
plants so treated will be apparent.—H. H. 
JENKINS. 

Crecus medius.—T'o sturdiness and free- 
dom of flowering must in this kind be 
added a brilliant colour contrast quite 
rare eveh among the choicest of the 
autumn-flowering Croci. It is capable of 
making a great show, so handsome are the 
flowers when seen open in the sun. The 
predominant colour shades are violet and 
purple with considerable veining, though 
an equally great attraction is the glowing 
orange-scarlet of the large stigmata. <A 
good grower and cheap, I look upon it as 
one of the best, and capable of carrying 
on the flowering of these plants till well 
into November. It comes from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mentone and Spezzia.—S. Vv. 8. 


Verbenas in the flower garden.—These 
used to be grown extensively, especially 
Scarlet Defiance, Purple King, a pink 
uamed Beauty Supreme, and a good white 
the name of which for the moment I for- 
get. We used to have beautiful masses of 
these in the past without much trouble. A 
stock of cuttings was struck in August, 
and more young, healthy cuttings could 
be obtained in spring which rooted freely 
in a genial hotbed. Then there came a 
time when disease seized them and insects 
checked their growth, and they failed to 
give satisfaction, and substitutes had to 
be found. An effort is being made to 


bring them into favour again, and a good’ 


scarlet, a white, and a purple will, I 
think, be appreciated. I raise a few seed- 
lings every spring, but they are inferior 
to some of the old varieties.—BR. H. 

From Glasnevin.—I am glad to say things 
are going well in the garden so far. There 
are, of course, many inconveniences, 
short-handed, owing to the war, and other 
things, but this cannot be helped. We 
must put up with some inconvenience, and 
we should feel grateful at having others 
to do the fighting for us if we can honour- 
ably remain at home. It has been quite 
a wonderful season, a bit too dry, but 
nothing to complain of. The fruit through 
Ireland has been of the very finest quality. 
[ have never in any country seen better 
or more brightly-coloured Apples than in 
the orchards which were under the De- 
partment. I have been through over 200 
of them in all parts of the country this 
autumn. I am getting most excellent 
Cox’s Orange Pippins at present from 
these orchards at 4s. 2d. per half bushel 
of 20 lb., 23d. per lb—F. W. M. 

A beautiful combination.—A charming 
picture, but one that is too seldom seen, is 
afforded by the association of the Winter 
Jasmine with Cotoneaster microphylla. A 
striking instance of this union I once saw 
in a remote village in South Devon, where 
a cottage front was hidden beneath the 
mingled growths ‘of Cotoneaster and 
Jasmine, then, in the winter, at the zenith 
of their beauty and forming a rich veil of 
crimson and gold. Those responsible for 
such an association as the above deserye 
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the thanks of all lovers of the beautiful, 
for, with the number of flowering climbers 
available during the spring and summer, 
it requires a certain amount of strength 
of mind to forego the flower-clad wall, at 
a time when the neighbours’ cottages are 
bright with bloom, in order to provide a 
cheery display of colour in the dull Decem- 
ber days. In large gardens the same. re- 
strictions do not apply, since there are 
many sites that may be chosen for the 
association of the two subjects here 
alluded to, where their lengthy season of 
ineffectiveness may be rendered immaterial 


by the growth of summer-flowering 
climbers and other plants in their im- 
mediate vicinity. — WyNDHAM FItTz- 
HERBERT. : 


Potentilla Willmottiana. — This is one 
among several hardy plants which this 
year has made its presence felt by late 
autumn flowering, a flowering, however, 
which has been more or less in evidence 
since it began many weeks ago. It is pro- 
bably but a variety of P. nepalensis 
characterised by greater dwarfness and 
richer flower colour. It is, indeed, the 
intensity of the colour, a cherry-red or 
scarlet, which makes it so welcome in 
October or later. Nor is it the less beauti- 
ful or welcome in a plant of dwarf habit, 
8 inches to 9 inches representing the 
average height of its half-procumbent 
stems. In all probability late spring pro- 
pagation of the plant would, to some ex- 
tent, assist this late flowering, and in a 
Plant of its colour would be worth trying. 
—H. J. 


Polygonum affine. — This free-flowering 
carpeting Himalayan kind is one of the 
best of the alpine section, because of the 
fine effect it produces in the rock garden 
throughout the autumn. While naturally 
at its best in the hey-day of its beauty, it 
also has the merit of effectiveness, like 
many of the hardy Heath tribe, long after 
the flowers are browned with age. There 
are colour beauty, warmth, and harmony 
in its crimsoned leaves at that time, more 
especially in the sunshine. For these 
reasons the species should never be put in 
the shade. It happily may be had in 
quantity, and, being of vigorous growth 
and very hardy, presents no difficulty to 
the cultivator. Its carpet, too, is above 
the average both in height and density, 
and its leaf tuft may be 6 inches to 8 inches 
high, according to soil and locality. From 
this issue myriads of its erect rose-pink 
spires that continue to appear for weeks. 
In the rock garden at Kew a large patch 
of it has this season borne eloquent testi- 
mony of its worth. 


The bountiful display of berries. — 
Owing, in all probability, to the long-con- 
tinued heat and drought of the past sum- 
mer, all berry-bearing trees and shrubs 
are heavily laden with fruit. The Thorn 
hedges were crimson from the abundance 
of haws with which they were covered, 
while the sealing-wax-red heps of the Briar 
were borne in like profusion. 'The Holly 
has fruited with amazing prodigality. 
Tall bushes standing out from the 
straggling hedgerows in coultry lanes, 
laden with innumerable clusters of 
vermilion berries, present a charming pic- 
ture, while the wild Guelder Rose, with 
its thickly-borne crimson fruit-trusses, is 
more than usually effective. The Straw- 
berry-tree (Cornus capitata), better known 
as Benthamia fragifera, is plentifully 
studded with its corrugated crimson fruits, 
some of which are 3 inches in ‘circum- 
ference and borne in unwonted numbers. 
The Sea Buckthorn (Hippophe rham- 
noides), a native shrub of which, too little 
use is made, is equally prodigal in the 
inatter of berries, whose bright orange 
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tint, mingling with the glaucous hue of th 
leafage, provides a tender colour-harmony 
The common Barberry, its archin 
branches thickly strung with pendenj 
crimson fruit-clusters, presents an attrag 
tive spectacle, especially where grown a 
an isolated specimen, while the coral-pin} 
berries of the Spindle-tree and the vi 

scarlet clusters of the Mountain Ash, 

early autumn, were borne in profusion, 


SoutH DEVoN. ~ 
FROM BRUGES. : 


Writine to enquire of the fate of Mp 
Sander and his famous nursery at Bruge 
we are glad to receive this letter from hi 
at St. Albans :— ¥ 
‘Louis is still in Holland waiting betté 
times, but these may not come for a lo 
long time. Winter is ahead, and fighti 
may have to cease to a great extent, § 
least, along the eastern frontier. Artiller 
and horses cannot be got along when snoy 
lies up to 10 feet deep. More awful tima 
are ahead of us, I fear. As to our nursery 
in Bruges, it is quite different now to wh 
you saw it—there is little doubt it wil 
have to go, and my forty years’ saving 
with it.. Hven if the .Huns do no 
destroy it, the losses will be too grea} 
We had just sent out our bills for the firs 
half-year’s trading when war broke out. 
Not half of the bills can ever be met, au 
we shall be minus £24,000 trading duri 
the second half. Then coal cannot be had 
there will be none. I left Bruges with my 
wife six weeks after war broke out. 7 
have been in bed for three weeks, but am 
all right now, and mean to fight the worry 
as best Ican. Shortly after the war brok 
out Harry Moon joined the Queen’s West 
minster Rifles and Phil the Seaforth High 
landers. Depend upon it, we shall want 
all the men we can get to settle the mad 
Emperor and his hordes. ; 
“Twenty thousand British troops arrivet 
in Bruges, and these were Dragoons, Roya 
Horse Artillery, Gordon Highlanders, an¢ 
Borderers. The town literally swarm 
with fugitives from all round, especial 
from Antwerp. .I have seen trains pass 
where they were sitting all along the sid 
boards and on the tops of the carriage: 
even all over the engines. We hay 
about 700 horses in the Bay ‘Tre 
sheds. Outside the nursery, along th 
road which is the highway into Frane 
and some 80 feet wide, the cannon we 
placed, and on our gates was put ‘ Head 
quarters’ of the 14th Regiment, Royal 
Horse Artillery.’’ Many—about 100—of th 
London General omnibuses went throug 
Bruges. ; ‘ 
“On the 14th the German mad d 
entered Bruges. The empty houses wer 
entered and plundered. It is to be fa 
that there will soon be a change. If 
there will be terrible distress and famine 
Horses, cows, and all foodstuffs have bee 
requisitioned in enormous, quantities, a 
most of the workmen are out of works 
We have still further reduced our wart 
houses. I do not know what to do about 
the Phalsznopsis, whether or not to th ‘on 
them away. : 
“The whole thing is a sad affair fo 
Belgians, but how much more terrible 
would it have been if the brave Belg 
had not kept the brutes back at Liége fe 
thirteen days? I stayed after the wat 
broke out for some five weeks. I eannot 
tell you how bravely our Bruges Lancers 
fought. In our nursery in the winter yo 
cannot dig a foot into the ground without 
setting into water. All the land round 
sruges and Ghent, and to Ostend: and t 
the I’rench frontier is low and _ similar 
and how fighting ‘can take place there ! 
cannot understand. I’. SaNnDERS 
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LANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
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VERBASCUM MISS WILLMOTT. 
‘g is one of the best of the white- 








yered perennials we have at the pre- 
£ day, its spikes, laden with pure white 
vers each about 23 inches across, pro- 
ing a very fine effect when seen in a 
pre- 


np, as shown in the illustration 








Verbascum Miss Willmott. 
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hence such vigour should not be 
encouraged. The plant is not hardy in all 
situations and should always be given a 
warm, sunny spot. Native of Buenos 
Ayres. 





HYBRID PENTSTHMONS. 
THe hybrid Pentstemons, which 
all those 
origin in 


include 
varieties which have had their 
Pentstemon gentianoides, are 
the gayest of summer flowers. 


| They are, as a rule, of good habit and con- 





From a photograph tn Miss Willmott’s 


garden at Warley Place, Great Warley. 


red from a photograph in Miss Will- 
tt’s garden at Warley Place. Its long 


son of blooming is also a valuable 


yet. 





jaborosa integrifolia.— If not one of 
’» showiest of hardy plants, this is cer- 
nly among the more uncommon. The 
nt is less than a foot high and produces 
spreading tuft of leaves of Laurel-like 
‘line, from which issue the solitary 
yular, white, delicately-scented flowers. 
“over vigorous examples the flowers are 
‘netimes partially hidden by the leaves, 


stitution, and always figure among the 
most striking plants in those gardens 
where justice is done to them. In 


favoured localities many varieties are per- 


fectly hardy in the open ground, and 
where such is the case they should be 
allowed to remain, inasmuch as_ these 


flower much earlier, and decidedly more 
freely, than young plants. Sometimes it 
happens that the old plants are cut back 
in a severe winter, but if not damaged at 
the root the early days of spring will see 
them bristling with young shoots at the 
base, these making rapid headway when 
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warmer weather arrives. On the other 
hand, in very severe winters, even with 
the protection of a cold house or frame, 
the whole lot may be killed. 

PNROPAGATING.—The best way of keep- 
ing up a supply of these plants is to secure 
plenty of stout, vigorous cuttings at this 
season of the year, or as soon after flower- 
ing as the plants will produce suitable 
material. The formation of good cuttings 
may be hastened by taking out the earliest 
flowering-spikes as soon as these are onthe 
wane, and when the cuttings are 3 inches 
4 inches long, insert them in sandy 
loam and place in a cold frame till rooted, 
giving the necessary attention to shading, 
watering, and ventilation. When rooted 
give them full exposure to thoroughly 
harden them for the coming winter, or if 
rooted sufficiently, early they may be 
potted off singly and allowed to pass the 
winter in pits or frames from which frost 
is excluded. Such plants as these, by the 
time they are required in spring, should 
have three or four strong breaks and be 
very vigorous, and in time will make a 
much superior display in ‘the flower 
garden than those whose propagation is 
deferred till spring, and when they have 
to be pushed along in heat to secure even 
presentable plants. Plants tequired for 
propagating should not be planted in the 
flower garden proper, but be grown in 
some reserve quarter in the kitchen 
garden. 





ANTIRRHINUMS. 
Is there any real purpose served either 
in sowing seed or striking cuttings of 
Antirrhinums in the autumn, when by 
sowing seed in heat in February one may 


secure plants that will bloom, say, by 
July? That is a question many ask them- 


selves in the autumn, and it is one re- 
specting which I give an affirmative 
answer and the reasons for such. 

As is well known, the Antirrhinum is, 
Strictly speaking, a perennial, though it 
is sometimes treated as a biennial, but 
oftener as an annual. Many will doubt- 
less call to mind gardens where old plants 
have been in cultivation for years, and 
which, beyond a trimming of the shoots 
now and again, call for no further atten- 
tion. These always bloom well, and, what 
is of great importance, their period of 
flowering is prolonged, not infrequently 
the first blossoms appearing about the end 
of May and continuing until far on into 
October. One sometimes notices the 
Snapdragons growing in all sorts of odd 
corners and out-of-the-way places. 1 
know a disused quarry where a colony of 
plants which have found a lodging amongst 
the rocks blooms profusely. On the old 
walls of Worcester Cathedral, perched 
high up amongst crumbling stonework, 
may be seen groups of this old plant 
blooming as freely as if growing in the 
rich soil of a border, but beyond mortar 
and soft stone there can be little ‘“‘ com- 
post.’”” But while in isolated places one 
Antirrhinums as true perennials, 
very often in a garden they die off. It is, 
therefore, the safest plan, if one has a 
good strain, to perpetuate it from cuttings 
in the autumn. These should be taken 
towards the end of September or early in 
October, dibbling them into a cold frame 
in a well-drained bed and made up of 
ordinary garden soil with which sand or 
road scrapings has been incorporated. 
3eing fairly hardy these cuttings should 
be given plenty of ventilation, merely 
sheltering them from the worst weather 
and planting them out about the middle 
of April. The advantage I find in propa- 
gating from cuttings is twofold, one 





knows exactly what varieties he may de-* 
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pend on and plant them out in the colours 
desired. More important, perhaps, with 
plants struck from cuttings, they com- 
mence to bloom very quickly, and so long 


as they are prevented from going to seed ! 


the display will be a long one. 
SEED-SOWING IN AUTUMN. — This, per- 
haps, is not carried out to any great ex- 
tent to-day, but if one sows seed in Sep- 
tember on some sheltered border or in a 
cold frame plants from such a sowing in- 
variably begin to bloom early. Anyone 
who has a south border should try the 
experiment of autumn sowing, as, if the 
seedlings can be raised and pricked out 
before the winter sets in, they mostly go 
through all right and bloom earlier than 
spring-sown plants raised in heat. Most 
seed firms now make a speciality of 
Antirrhinums in tall, medium, and dwarf 
varieties, suitable for filling any position 
in a garden, and particularly beautiful are 
they for rockeries, or for massing in colour 
groups in beds. Having regard to the very 
long time one may have plants in perfec- 
tion from autumnal propagation, I am in 
favour of it, and intend reserving frames 
for cuttings of sorts that, as I write, have 
been in flower some time, and whose 
colourings are exquisite. LEAHURST.- 
Derby. 





THE BEST TUFTED PANSIES: SELF- 
COLOURED VARIETIBS. 

“BH. B. S.,’? in GarpDENInG ILLUSTRATED, 

August 8th (p. 589), says that I may pos- 

Sibly be able to tell readers which are the 

best Tufted Pansies, taking into considera- 

tion both the older andthe newer 


varieties. The Tufted Pansies have | 


changed considerably during the past 
twenty years, many of the favourites of 
earlier days being quite outclassed by 
later and more recent introductions. A 
few of the older sorts are still grown. 
YELLOw.—I grew Bullion, the rich 
yellow sort, for years after most people 
had discarded it. This variety, I am well 
aware, is still grown by many, notwith- 
standing the fact that there are many 
yellow sorts infinitely better both as re- 
gards colour and habit. <A comparatively 
new rich rayless yellow with an ideal 
habit is George Palmer. The plant flowers 
freely, each bloom standing out well above 
the foliage on a stout flower-stalk. I re- 
gard this as one of the best of the yellow 
sorts. Another rich rayless yellow 
possessing a good habit is Royal 
Sovereign. This has been in cultivation 
for some years and is still good. A pale 
yellow, rather deeper on the lower petal, 
is Mrs. H. De Pinna, which flowers early 
and profusely, has a good constitution, 
and a splendid habit. I still grow Ard- 
well Gem (sulphur-yellow), but this 
variety and its sports are prone to fail 
just when they are at their best. A pale 
yellow of my own raising is Linggi. The 
flowers are very large and rayless, and the 
plant blooms freely. The habit of the 
plant for so large a flower is quite good. 
The only fault with the bloom, if it can 
be considered a fault, is that the flower- 
Stalk is not quite so long as one would 
like. Moseley Perfection, the monster 
rayless yellow, is considered by some 
sTowers coarse and unduly vigorous in its 
srowth. I regarded it in this light at one 
time, but a further experience has proved 
that it is a grand plant where bold masses 
of colour are wanted. One other yellow 
Will suffice, and this-is Mrs. B. Brie 
Smith, introduced in 1913. The flowers, 
very large with wavy edges, are bright 


yellow, deepening towards the rayless | 


centre. The plant has a good habit and 
blossoms very freely. Of the 
MAUVE-BLUE kinds the best, in my 


opinion, is Fred Williams, a fairly large, 
circular flower of beautiful form and ray- 
less. The habit is dwarf and the flowers 
stand well above the foliage. Mauve 
Queen is a nice thing, but it is late in 
coming into flower, and it usually finishes 
earlier than most other sorts. When at its 
best its mauve, rayless blossoms make the 
plant most attractive, the habit and con- 
stitution leaving nothing to be desired. I 
like John Quarton as a pale mauve-blue. 
When massed this variety is certainly 
effective. It would bé impossible to im- 
prove upon Maggie Mott as a good mauye- 
blue. It is a marvellous plant, flowering 
freely and so dainty withal. The con- 
stitution of this plant is ideal. I would 
like the plant to come into flower rather 
earlier than it does in the ordinary way. 
A great improvement on Kitty Bell is 
Elizabeth De Pinna. The flowers are 
much larger than in Kitty Bell, the colour 
a lavender or lilac self, and the habit of 
the plant dwarf and spreading. This may 
be regarded as a distinct improvement in 
this colour. This variety has been shown 
at meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on several occasions during the 
past summer. A variety that has pleased 
all who have seen it is W. H. Woodgate. 
This is the nearest approach to a pale blue 
of any Tufted Pansy in cultivation. One 
is almost disposed to describe the colour 
as pale sky-blue. It is a great acquisition, 
as the plant flowers so freely and the 
habit is satisfactory. 

DrEP BLUE kinds are badly wanted. 
The best for colour and form is Admiral 
of the Blues, a circular flower borne on a 
plant possessing a habit that might be 
much better. A sort I have been growing 
for the last few years is Royal Blue. This 
is a deep rich blue, of rather indifferent 
form and uncertain constitution. When 
the plant does well it is very effective. 
The colour of Archie Grant has been 
described as indigo blue, although I have 
often heard it described as purple. This, 
too, is still very useful and effective. 

WHITE kinds of real merit are very 
few. Swan, although disposed to sport 
at times, is still a very beautiful and 
chaste white, rayless sort. Cygnet is a 
creamy-white sport from Swan and re- 
tains its true tone of colour better than 
the flowers of the parent variety. In 
other respects it is similar. Seagull is a 
beauty when at its best, but this variety 
possesses.certain peculiarities that need to 
be understood. Not until the spring is 
well advanced is it generally possible to 
lift young plants of this variety, because 
of their leafless condition and, as a rule, 
unsatisfactory appearance. When once 
they begin to grow the plants progress 
with great rapidity and soon make charm- 
ing tufts that are freely studded with 
dainty, white, rayless flowers. Two-year- 
old plants make grand pieces. John 
Laurence is a new, large-flowered white of 
promise, but it needs another season’s 
trial before one can speak with authority 
as to its value. White Empress is a large 
creamy-white, rayless sort of beautiful 
form and very free flowering. 

PurRPLE.—J. B. Riding still maintains 
its position, and William Niel, the pale 
rosy-pink parent of the former, is still 
unique for its colour. In my opinion 
Acme, although a very old sort, is still the 
best of the so-called bright purple-crimson 
coloured varieties. It has been grand 
during the present season, its bright 
yellow eye contrasting most effectively 
with the rich colouring of the flowers. 
The stocks of many growers have been 
affected by leaf-curl, but by treating the 
plants to a few applications of sulphide 
of potassium in solution this will be got 
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rid of. Some growers will not take 
trouble to rid their plants of this léaf-ey 
saying, ‘‘ The plants: will grow out of if 
and the result is that those who purcha 
the plants infect their own with the sap 
trouble, and so the leaf-curl is je 
petuated. -Royal Purple is a good roy 
purple self. The plant is very free-flowe 
ing and certainly effective when masse 
Goalkeeper and Duncan are very simil 
to Royal Purple. : 
CREAM sorts are few in number ay 
Lady Knox, a_ beautiful, large, ova 
Shaped, rayless flower, is one of the bes 
In habit and constitution there is, hoy 
ever, room for improvement. ‘The sap 
may be said of Cream King, a delight 
thing in the spring and early summ@ 
The flowers are circular, rayless, and of 
charming cream colour. A more recent] 
introduced sort is Highgate Crean, frag 
flowering, and possessing a good habit. i 
Highgate. 1d 8% CRANE, 


















4 
NOTES AND REPLIES. | 
Aster diffusus horizontalis. — This i 
effective long after the flower-heads hay 
passed their prime, large bushes of it lie 
ing goodly to look upon now, because 
the colour-warmth they afford. , Too fre 
quently, with the flowering at an end, th 
gardener is over-zealous for a genera 
tidying up, and while this is natura 
enough in the ease of the well-kept garden 
it is less so where all the good the plana 
is capable of giving should be preseryé 
to the last. In many directions in autuni 
the leaf-beauty of tree and shrub is ver 
great in the garden and its environs, am 
while true in less degree in respect 
border plants, what there is should nol 
thoughtlessly be cut away. Where it cap 
be retained, drifts of such as Aster as that 
named or groups in the foreground of ti 
shrubbery border would prove effecti 
jong into the autumn, and are certain 
quite worth while. In flower the varief 
named has an ornamental value of if 
own by reason of its lateral branch-spread 
a characteristic which enhances its vale 
in the direction indicated. | 


Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum),- 
Glorious tufts of this Grass may be seri 
now on many lawns where they have bee 
encouraged to develop by rich top-dres$ 
ings in spring, when they have been freed 
from dead foliage. It used to be thougli 
necessary to protect them in winter witl 
mats or litter, but I have never found 
necessary to do this, as ‘the brow 
foliage when left intact was sufficient pre 
tection. There may, of course, be plac 
where a little shelter may be desirable f 
young plants, but old-established plants 
if the foliage is ample, are safe. ‘The bi 
time to transplant is at the end of Apt 
and that also is the proper time to trl 
them with the shears and apply the fo 
dressing round the base.—B. H. 


Romneya trichocalyx. — Botanically, 
believe, the distinction between this and 
the better-known R. Coulteri_is that the 
latter has a smooth and the forme 
hairy calyx, a matter of not the slighte: 
importance to the gardener, who would, it 
all probability, if cut flowers of each wert 
shown to him, prefer the better-know2 
kind, because of the increased size of its 
flowers, though the difference is not ver) 
great. If, on the other hand, he were 
shown flowering examples of each in thé 
garden, I venture to say his choice woul 
be at once reversed and he would w 
hesitatingly pronounce in favour of 
trichocalyx, whose greater garden yalué 
lies not in the size of the flowers, but i 
their much-increased numbers. To this 
must be added a more pronounced glaucous 
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ue and a compactness of growth. fitting 
| for a larger sphere of usefulness. The 
foint of value to the gardener, however, 
y its enhanced flower beauty, and which 
", is not possible to overestimate. 
‘ho grow the Californian Tree Poppy (R. 
‘oulteri) know something of its vigorous 
‘ature and the not infrequent scarcity of 
<s flowers. In that named above, also a 
‘alifornian species, the bush-like plants 
re not more than 3 feet to 4 feet high, the 
yanslucent, white, Poppy-like flowers set 
ff with a great ‘‘ boss’”’ of yellow stamens 
sin the older kind. ‘The species has been 
fery fine this year in the 
“round at Kew.—E. H. J. 


Calceolaria cuttings.—There is now plenty 
f soft, young cuttings that will strike freely 
n loamy soil in a cool frame. If many plants 
re required tive them room enough—say, 
inches apart—and they may remain in the 
rame till removed to the beds towards the 
nd of April. If we have severe weather a 
overing of mats or’ dry litter may be used 
s much for the purpose of keeping off the 
unshine as frost, 





Rosa 


mough. I have treated Pentstemons and the 
yest varieties of Antirrhinums in the same 
vay, although Antirrhinums generally come 


o true from seed that very few propagate 
rom cuttings now.—H. H. 
Tufted Pansies — taking cuttings in 


tutumn.—This is the best time to propagate 
these for summer display. If needed to bloom 
n spring, breaking up the plants now and 
‘eplanting are best. I find putting the cut- 
ings into boxes at any time up till December 
und standing them in garden frames or a cold 
dit for the winter are best. The best cuttings 
wre from plants that have been cut back some 
weeks ago. These will be found to have 
‘ubundance of nice shoots near the rootstock.— 
JORSET. 


Verbascum olympicum.—Owing, no doubt, 
10 the favourable season, seedlings of this 
stately Mullein are not only much more 


qdumerous than usual, but they are in a much 
‘nore forward condition than is customary at 
this date. Very useful for back-row plants or 
n shrubberies these seedlings grow freely, and, 
jas a rule, flower during the first season. When 
‘well grown, V. olympicum will attain to a 
height of 10 feet to 12 feet, and is very strik- 


Those | 


herbaceous | 





and the plants will be safe | 


mnvolucrata (sya. PR. Lyell), 





ing with its tomentose foliage and numerous 


3mall primrose-yellow flowers.—KIRK. 
' Heliopsis zinnizeflora.— Some of the mem- 


‘ers of this race appeal by reason of good | 


colour and, as_such things go, neat habit. 
This also appeals from the colour standpoint, 


though the inclination to doubling, and not a 
little of form, which probably gave rise to 
the above name, do not in my opinion make 
for beauty. When first developed the flower- 
heads were attractive, but now that this 
freshness has gone—and it was not long-lived 
-—an ugly, hollow-eyed flower-head remains.— 


de 


Late-planted bulbs.—Owing to circum- 
stances I was unable to plant some bulbs of 
Tulips and Narcissi last autumn. I had 
some very nice specimens, with new growths 
several inches long at mid-winter, and un- 
planted. I decided to plant these, and, as the 
weather continued rainy, 
while the soil was in the condition of a quag- 
mire. It was a heavy soil, but very stony. 
The bulbs grew and gained strength rapidly 
when the leaves appeared above ground, and 
the flowers were remarkable for size and rich- 
ness of colour. When I lifted the bulbs I was 
astonished to find how small they were, quite 
a from bulbs planted in the autumn.— 
‘. Te . 


Solidago Golden Wings.—This is probably 
but a seedling selection of S. Shorti or some 
species akin, though it has a certain merit of 
brightness which that kind does not possess in 
like degree. Few, indeed, of the Golden Rods 
merit much attention as garden plants. 
shady places the rich colour of Golden Wings 
is never seen, but in full sunlight and in quan- 


Jd. 


tity it appeals. Ranging from 7 feet. to 8 feet 
high, the golden sprays of flowers are rather 
telling. 


Aster Daisy Peters.—Good white-flowered 
Michaelmas Daisies of large size are not 
abundant, and this is certainly one of the 


most worthy, if not, indeed, the best of this 
colour. It catches the eye, too, because of a 
purity which separates it from all. The 
flowers are half-crown size, the plant attain- 
ing to about 34 feet high.—S. 5. 


Polygonum baldschuanicum,.—This pretty, 
hardy climber is now in flower on the front of 
a villa residence near here (Cambridge), and 
is much admired. It is very hardy, and 
throws up strong shoots from the base, and 
will soon cover a considerable space. It may 
be trained on the pergola or a rough fence 
anywhere.—H. 

Crocus iridiflorus.—As usual at this season 
Crocus iridiflorus, or byzantinus, is wonder- 
fully beautiful. Its fine form, the inner seg- 
ments being shorter than the outer ones, and 
its beautiful blue-purple coloured flowers, of 
two or three different shades, appeal to lovers 
of the Crocus.—S. ARNOTT. 


Autumn colouring of Platycodon Mariesi. | 


—The autumn colouring of this charming 
Platycodon has been very bright during 
October, being a good yellow. It is near a 


plant of Erysimum, and is only a shade less 
bright than the flowers of the latter.—S. A. 


In | 
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ROSES. 


ROSA LYELLI. 
Tuts uncommon Rose was given the name 
of R. Lyelli by Lindley, but it had previ- 
ously been called R. involucrata by Rox- 
burgh, and a figure and description under 
that name appear in the Botanical 
Register, at t. hence R. involucrata 
is the name usually accepted by botanists. 
A native of India, it was introduced 
nearly 100 years ago, but has never been 
common, probably because it is not very 
hardy, yet it can be grown in the south 
and west and is suitable for all situations 
where f. bracteata, the Macartney Rose, 
thrives. It is closely related to the 
Chinese R. bracteata, the two _ species 
having much in common. The leayes are 


m= 


(oo, 


dark green and persist for the greater 
part of winter, whilst amongst them 


during summer the fragrant white flowers 





From a photograph tn the gardens at Nymans, Sussex, 


appear in profusion when the position is 
favourable. Like R. bracteata, it. gives 
the most satisfactory results when planted 
against a south or west wall. Except in 
the milder counties, however, there is 
little hope of its giving satisfactory re- 
sults. D. 





The Macartney Rose.—This Rose is not 
so tender as is supposed. Some years ago 
I procured a specimen and planted it at 
the foot of one of the pillars of a pergola. 
That winter the mercury showed 25 degs. 
of frost on two nights, but the plant was 
unharmed and threw up shoots 5 feet in 
length the next year. Seeing that this 
tose was trained to a post it may be 
claimed to have successfully withstood a 
tolerably trying ordeal. However, it may 
not be sufficiently hardy to warrant its 
being recommended for trial in any ex- 
ceptionally cold district, even if given 
wall protection. It is largely grown in 
the south-west, where many examples 
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cover a wide expanse of wall. One of its 
chief charms lies in the length of its 
blossoming season. It generally com- 
mences to bloom about the end of June, 
and from that time until the end of 
October and into November it continues to 
produce its single white blossoms, each 
about 4 inches in diameter, with golden 


stamens and a faint fragrance resembling’ 


that of a ripe Pear. The flowers are pro- 
duced in rapid succession, good plants 
often carrying from four to five dozen ex- 
panded blooms at the same time. In com- 
parison with Roses whose flowering season 
is short-lived this number may appear in- 
significant, but it must be remembered 
that this average is often kept up for 


fifteen weeks or more. Its dark, glossy |« 


foliage is practically evergreen. It would 
be an excellent Rose to associate with 
R. levigata, where this flourishes and 
flowers well in the open. The blossoms 
of both are very similar in appearance, 
but those of R. levigata are larger by an 
inch or more.—WyYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 





ROSE MARECHAL NIEL AND 
CANKER. 
MARECHAL NIEL is particularly suscepti- 
ble to canker, and the poor quality of the 
blooms is often attributed to this cause. 
Locality has, however, in all probability 
much to do with the excellence of the 
flowers, and in some districts it is impossi- 
ble, under the best cultural conditions, to 
produce blooms of sufficient size and depth 
of colour to reach perfection, though often 
at a few miles distance this may be at- 
tained with but little attention. In a cer- 
tain Devonshire town on the sea coast 
many hundreds of Maréchal Niel Roses 
are grown, yet none of them bear blossoms 
that approach the acme of excellence. 
Far otherwise is it in a village five miles 
distant, for here in a little greenhouse is 
a Maréchal Niel Rose that annually bears 
hundreds of blooms fit for the show table. 
The plant in question was budded by its 
owner twenty-five years ago on a hedge 
Briar at a height of 3 feet from the 
ground. High budding is generally con- 
sidered more conducive to canker than 
when the stock is worked low down so 
that the junction may be below the ground- 
level and the scion thus given the oppor- 
tunity of forming roots independently of 
the stock. In the present case, however, 
there is no sign of canker in this old Rose, 
which is evidently in the most vigorous 
health. The main stem of the plant is 
12 inches in circumference, but the stock 
is considerably less in girth. The growth 
of the Rose covers the whole of the roof 
and a portion of the sides of the house, a 
lean-to about 17 feet by 12 feet. The 
blooms are produced in great profusion, 
seventy dozen flowers having been cut in 
one season, but it is their size and colour 
that at once rivet attention, the blooms 
being as large as a good-sized tea-cup and 
of the deep golden-orange tint so much 
admired, instead of the pale yellow too 
often seen. The roughly-constructed 


greenhouse in which this Rose is planted |} 


was put up by the owner of the plot of 
kitchen garden where it stands and faces 
north-east. It is unheated, and during 
the winter the door is left wide open, 
while as soon as signs of growth are ob- 
servable the Rose is pruned, being after- 
wards fed with liquid cow-manure. 
Writers state that Maréchal Niel Roses 
require renewing every six or seven years. 
This statement is doubtless correct as ap- 
plied to the majority of Maréchal Niel 
Roses, but that there are notable excep- 
tions is proved by the instance here quoted. 
WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 











GARDEN FOOD. 


WINTER SOUPS FROM THE 
GARDEN. 


HAVING in a previous issue shown how 
needless the use of bones and refuse of 
any animal matter is in the making of 


wholesome and grateful winter soup, we 
follow with some recipes :— 

TOMATO SOUP.—Simmer 1 oz: of crushed 
tapioca slowly in three pints of vegetable 
stock flavoured with one Carrot and one 
Onion (peeled and sliced), and add 1 Ib. 
ripe Tomatoes. Boil the whole to a pulp 


milk and season lightly, if at all. Reduce 
it to the thickness of cream and serve 
with fried bread crofitons. 

LENTIL sourp.—1 Ib. best clean Lentils 

steeped overnight, four Onions, a little 
Celery, Carrots, herbs, seasoning, one quart 
water, 1 oz. butter, 1. oz. flour. Method: 
Boil Lentils till tender in water; fry 
Onions brown, and add together with 
Celery and Carrots, ete. Melt butter in 
pan and stir in flour; add to soup when 
vegetables are cooked. Pass all through 
sieve and serve with fried crofitons. 
* CELERY souP.—Trim and wash two 
heads of Celery and cut into small pieces 
and boil in salt water or stock for thirty 
or forty minutes. Boil a blade of Mace 
and a small peeled Onion in one pint of 
milk. Mix 1 oz. of flour with a little 
cream or cold milk. Add this to the boil- 
ing milk and cook for ten minutes. Now 
add this to the cooked Celery and season 
with pepper and salt. Then put all 
through a fine sieve, reheat the soup, add 
a little cream, and serve with some fried 
crotitons, 

BARLEY souP.—Two teacupfuls Barley 
(soaked overnight), two or three Onions, 
one quart water, salt, pepper, mixed 
herbs, one teaspoonful sugar, one pint 
milk. Fry Onions (not too brown) in a 
little hot butter. To these add Barley 
ind water and herbs. Boil one and a half 
hours; rub through wire sieve; return to 
pan, add milk and seasonings. Serve very 
hot. If preferred thinner, more. milk or 
water can be added to make the soup the 
consistency of thick cream. 


CHESTNUT souP.—Slit and boil in water 
till nearly tender 13 Ib. of good Italian 
Chestnuts. Remove the outer rind and 
then peel them and drop them into cold 
water. Next cook the Chestnuts in a 
quart of rain-water, together with a 
peeled Onion, a stalk of Celery, and half a 
3ay-leaf. When the materials are tender 
rub all through a fine sieve, return the 
purée to the stew-pan, and reheat with 
half pint of milk, previously boiled. Re- 
duce a little, season lightly, and lastly-add 
a little Lemon-juice. 

Cock-A-LEEKIE.—Take one quart water, 
one bundle Leeks, one Carrot, 1 Ib. 
Kgyptian Lentils, 1 oz. butter, one cup 
tinned Tomatoes, a few pieces of Celery, 
seasoning to taste, a little flour. Method: 
Boil Lentils till tender in 1 quart water, 
add Leeks, cut very small and well 
wash after cutting; Tomatoes and 
Celery cut small; shred Carrot very fine, 
add when nearly cooked. Melt butter in 
saucepan, and stir in flour till it begins 
to go brown; then add to soup to com- 
plete. Serve with fried crofitons on 
separate dish. E 

POTAGE MIDINETTE.—Soak half a pint of 
Haricot Beans in water overnight, and 
next day let them boil up and strain them. 
Return the Beans to the stewpan with a 
little salt, an Onion, a few pieces of 
washed Celery, a small Carrat and suf- 


and rub it through a sieve; add one gill of 
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ficient water to cover them. Stew th 
Beans -ntil they are soft, and rub ther 
through a tammy or hair sieve. Warn 
the purée, adding milk and cream to mak; 
it fairly thick, and season it lightly. Gar 
nish the soup at the moment of serving 
with morsels of boiled Leeks and Turnips 


VEGETABLE soup.—Wash, peel, and @it 
one small Onion, one Turnip, one Carrot 
and two Potatoes into very thin shrédg, 
melt 1 oz. butter in a stew-pan, add the 
vegetables with a bunch of herbs, and stip 
them over the fire for ten minutes, wit) 
out allowing them to get brown; next add 
1; pint of vegetable stock. Let the whole 
simmer for about an hour, or until the 
vegetables are tender. Remove the scum 
and season lightly. Mix one tablespoonful 
of flour and one gill of milk to a smooth 
paste, add it to the soup, and boil fo 
another ten minutes. Then serve. 

WHITE soup. — Ingredients: Tour 
medium-sized Onions, four medium-sized 
Potatoes, two Leeks (white part), one 
Carrot, half small Turnip, a little buneh 
of herbs, one pint white stock or water, 
one pint new milk, yolk of one egg, dash 
chopped Parsley, 1 Ib. fine sago. Method! 
Three or four peppercorns, melt butter itt 
pan, put in four Potatoes, Onions, and 
Celery cut up, steam for five minutes, add 
Carrot and Turnip (whole), then while 
vegetables are soft rub all through a sieve 
except Turnip and Carrot. Return to 
pan with hot milk and sago, simmer unti 
sago is clear. Beat yolk with a table 
spoonful of cream, put into soup tureen! 
and gradually pour the hot soup over it. 
Sprinkle Parsley on top and serve with) 
crotitons. : 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pium Belle de Louvain.—I have seen 
some very fine crops of this Plum in the 
neighbourhood of Bath grown on standard 
trees, and so impressed was I with its free 
bearing that I with much confidence 
planted a tree of the variety. Prolific as 
it was around Bath, however, it dis- 
appointed me. Its development into the 
handsomest Plum-tree in the garden gave 
hopes of correspondingly heavy crops of. 
large, reddish-purple fruits which never 
came. Resort was had to lifting and re 
planting as an expected antidote, but all 
to no purpose, and in the end the tree was, 
cut down. It would seem to be a kind 
suitable only for some localities, for I 
have a recollection of an adverse repo 
having been made on its merits by one o 
two other growers and correspondents 0} 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. There is 4a 
similarity in shape and colour to 
well-known Victoria and Pond’s Seedlin 
but it is distinct from both, and woul 
seem to come midway between these il 
point of season. It is not so sweet as Vi 
toria.—W. S., Wilts. . - j 

The value of Apples.—Petrograd, Se 
tember 19th.—I learn from an exceeding] 
well - informed source. that Gener. 
Russzky’s army, in their dash after the — 
Austrians towards Lemburg, left ! 
transports far behind them, and for § 
days lived on Apples. This detail is 
value in enabling us to realise the enor 
mous, almost superhuman energies of the 
Russian soldier. Forced marches and cor 
tinuous fighting for one week on a diet ot 
Apples seem to be an almost incredible 
combination, but it is absolutely true.— 
Times. * 

Good flavoured Turnips in winter.—After 
the dry, hot autumn many white Turnips @ 
hard and hot and of poor flavour, but blac 
and yellow varieties are good. Chirk Castle 
Black Stone is the best white-fieshed and a 


hardiest Turnip I know at this season, : 
not large, and the best season for sowing cs 


























winter use is during July, the last sowing 
be made the first week of August.—BE. H. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. | 


A WILD FUCHSIA. 

(EF. FULGENS.) | 

HAVE an idea that some of the wild 
‘ehsias are neglected in favour of the | 
nmon garden hybrids, and have a few | 
‘these in the flower garden from seed- | 
gz plants. ‘They do vigorously and well, | 
it flower rather late. They should be | 
't out in’ May in a more mature state. | 
@ plants from which the flowering | 
yots shown in the vase were cut grew 
summer and autumn like ‘“‘ veget- | 
‘les.’ They are still (November 4th) in 


e leaf. The flowers are not so freely 





Flowering shoots of Fuchsia fulgens tn a 


rne as on old plants. I hope to take 
em up and turn out in May’ next, and 
en get a better bloom. W. 





Pancratium fragrans. — Always useful, 
€ sweetly-scented spikes of this fine 
Ubous plant are doubly so at the present 
me, and plants coming into bloom are 
ven a warm corner in the stove and 


Ancratiums make good room plants and 


mmain in good condition for some time. | 


ecasionally, however, the perfume 
jected to, especially at’ this season of 
Je year, when in heated rooms the scent 
the blossoms becomes more pro- 


Junced, 





is | 


F 5 Se ae | colour. 
easional doses of weak liquid manure. 








‘RVERLASTING’’? BLOSSOMS IN 
THER HOME. 


freely for home decoration, one turns to 
other subjects that in the summer adorned 
our gardens, and which, from want of a 
better designation, we, as it were, by com- 


|of culture than Honesty. 


: Sadie : | 
| In winter, when outdoor blossoms are few 
| and indoor flowers are too precious to cut 


mon consent eall ‘‘ everlastings.’? Amongst | 
such the Helichrysums are useful, par- 


ticularly if care has been taken to cut the 


flowers in a half-opened state and dry 
them properly. [ look -upon this. old- 
| fashioned half-hardy annual as a great 


help to those who have no greenhouse from 
which to draw supplies at this period of 
the year. Less frequently seen, perhaps, 


vs] 


are 
Rhodanthes. 
as early summer flowers for pot culture, 
but it should not be forgotten that, pretty 
as they are in summer, one may, by sowing 





the tender-looking blossoms of the, flore pleno, and a 
Most people think of them | 


| 


out of doors on a well-drained border of | 


light soil in a sunny position in June, have 
quite a prodigality of flowers by August. 
It is these later blossoms that retain their 
Nor do we forget hardier things 
in the garden that yield flowers which re- 


lieve the dulness of a room at a dreary | 


time of the year. In this connection I 
remember a visit recently to a home 
where on an old Oak chest there stood a 
vase of the silvery pods of Honesty and 


the brighter Physalis Alkekengi with 
its orange pods No biennial is easier 





Physalises, too, 
are very hardy and will grow in almost 
any garden, provided the situation is a 
sunny one. I haye in one of my borders 
several bushes of Gypsophila paniculata 
and the double form. Probably the former 
has been planted and left undisturbed for 
quite twelve years, whilst the latter has 
had an uninterrupted run for seven years. 


They are plants which do not like dis- 
turbance, because their long fleshy roots 
delve a long way down into the soil and 


it is well-nigh impossible to remove them 
without injuring the Both the 
varieties are very hardy and both bloom 
profusely, but -for beauty and whiteness 
the double form surpasses the single. I 
am never tired of praising G. paniculata 


roots. 





ase, 


vase panicles cut 
about the middle of August, now before 
me, is a picture in itself. To do these 


Gypsophilas well they should be planted 


ot 


|in a deep loam into which rotted dung has 


been worked, each shoot being tied out to 
a stout stake as it grows, and given plenty 
of room, so that sun and air can do their 
work. It is when the plants are packed 
close to other things that failure follows. 
Then there are other hardy subjects like 
the Globe 'Thistles (Eechinops) and Sea 
Hollies (Hryngiums) Introduced amongst 
them one notices in some homes sprigs of 
Lavender and Heather with bronzy Fern 
leaves or field Grasses, that help to 
brighten a room between the autumn and 
spring LLEAHURST 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CERTIFICATED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
As the occupation of the Crystal Palace 
by the naval authorities prevented the 


National Chrysanthemum Society’s show | 


being held there, as usual, this season, the 
Society determined to make the most of 
its Floral Committee meeting on Novem- 
ber 4th. Groups of exhibition, market, 
and single-flowered Chrysanthemums 
abounded, and, together with quite an 
interesting number of exhibits from 
private gardens, an excellent show was 
forthcoming. Of the many Chrysanthe- 
mum novelties placed before. the Floral 
Committee | the following were re- 
cognised :— 

Miss Amy PouLton,—This is a large 
Japanese bloom having very long, reflexing 
florets of medium breadth: colour, flesh- 
pink, suffused yellow in the centre. Yirst- 
class certificate to Mr. Norman Davis, 
Iramfield, Sussex. 


Carr. Fox.—This is a promising, ented 





| 


| for decoration. 





and the flowers are about 43 inches in 
diameter. Tirst-class certificate to Mr. 
Geo. Mileham, Dmlyn House Gardens, 
Leatherhead, Surrey. 

NorMan Hacnus.—This is an attractive 
single-flowered variety about 4 inches 
across, having three rows of florets 
arranged round a deep yellow dise; 
colour, rich canary-yellow. Commended. 
From Mr. Mileham. 

Lizzizr Morrrs.—A_ very dainty single, 
having narrow, pointed florets very evenly 
disposed round a well-proportioned dise. 
Partially disbudded sprays are beautiful 
Commended. Also from 


Mr. Mileham. EE. G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum Buttercup. — Incurved 
varieties are, probably, less popular than 
they were some years back when extreme 


care was bestowed upon them, not only | 


in the growing, but in placing each floret 


in a formal position to make the whole | 
This has ever been | 


smooth and globe-like. 


lower trusses of Rhododendron campanulatum hybridum, 


(See opposite page.) 


broad - petalled, somewhat drooping 
Japanese bloom; colour, ruby-crimson with 
gold reverse. T’irst-class certificate to 
Mr. G. J. Tubbs, New Eltham. 

W. RicBy.—An extremely beautiful large 
exhibition Japanese that will be better ap- 
preciated when it is known to be a canary- 
yellow sport from the popular Mrs. 
Gilbert Drabble. As shown at this meet- 
ing, it was one of the most striking novel- 
ties of the season. Tirst-class certificate 
to Mr. W. Rigby, The Gardens, Borstal- 
dene, Bickley, 

R. GoopBourn.—This is a single having 
about four rows of florets that build up : 


beautiful bloom about 81 inches across. 
The colour is crimson, effective under 
artificial light, yellow disc. Tirst-class 


certificate to Mr. H. Hogben, The Gardens, 
Glenavon, Bethel Road, Sevenoaks. 

Mary WiLp.—One of the most distinet 
single-flowered novelties of the present 
season. The colour is a pleasing tone of 
brilliant rose-pink. There are about three 
rows of rather broad florets arranged in 
fairly even fashion around a yellow centre, 





one of our favoured kinds. It is invari- 
ably admired on account of its: brilliant 
colour, its shape also arresting attention. 
This may be had large—6 inches -across— 
by curtailing the number of stems to a 
plant, in which case it has quite a noble 
appearance. I have had a 
blooms on one plant in a 9-inch pot, a 
tained exhibition flowers, one bloom to a 
plant, in a small pot from late-rooted 
cuttings. Of British origin, it just escaped 


dozen capital | of their flowering-pots, then reducing 


| ball of soil and roots, so’ that they may 
bush plant as it is termed, and also: ob- | 


the rubbish-heap by a certain exhibitor | 


seeing the variety where it was raised 
from seed, as the type was not liked by 
its owner.—H. S. ; 
Chrysanthemum Sceur Melanie. — A 
quarter of a century ago this, introduced 
from France in 1869, was often met with 
at the Chrysanthemum shows, and growers 
of trained specimen plants invariably had 
one example of this variety in a collec- 
tion of six-specimen plants, and often it 
was shown as an individual specimen in 
the Pompon class. In subsequent years | 
blooms were occasionally shown in the cut | 
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flower classes, but, as a rule, they we 


| shown at all. 
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too large, so that in the end it wag » 
This Chrysanthemum ij 
mately found its way into cottagey 
gardens, where its splendid constitutic 
and free display of white, slightly tint 
blossoms in late October and Novem) 
made it a weleome occupant. In + 
north of London, where the fogs are off: 
very trying in the late autumn, this’ pla 
invariably does well.—A. R.. H. t 

Pompon Chrysanthemum Anastasia, 
This very old variety is still one of th 
best outdoor Pompons. The plants a) 
rather later in flowering this year tha 
usual, and during the greater part ¢ 
October they have been very fine. YW 
plants are smothered with dainty, litth 
soft, rosy-purple blossoms of exquisit 
form, and have done much to convine 
friends of the value of the outdo 
Pompons for the garden in the fall of tht 
year.— I. G. ¥ 











Treatment of plants that have flowered 
—The plants, so soon as the blossoms hay 
been cut or lost their beaut 
Should be cut down, as the ba; 
shoots that have been developi 
for some time past have becor 
‘somewhat drawn and weakly, A 
a rule these attenuated basa 
srowths are of little or no value 
and for this reason they | 
be cut back. In fact it wou 
have been better had they bed 
kept cut back right from fhe 
first. It is a good plan to tale 
each plant as it finishes flowe# 
ing, and cut back the old stems 
to within a few inches of the 
base: Any variety known to }j 
shy in producing cuttings shou 
have a length of stem—sont 
15 inches to 18 inches—retained 
as it is quite probable cutting 
that develop on the stems wil 
have to be ultimately utilised 
After cutting back the plants th 
Should be arranged on- {h@ 
shelves and side benches of th 
glass structure, so as to affor 
them as much light as possible 
In this way sturdy, short-jointe 
basal shoots are more likely i 
develop. It is important also té 
keep the ball of soil and root 
fairly moist. Often green-fly wil 
be found on the basal shoots ¢ 
plants that have been housed fo 
some considerable time. Phi 
should be dealt with promptly, § 
dusting of the shoots with 
Tobacco - powder very SOOr 
ridding the plants of this and kind 
pests. As a rule greenhouse accommoda 
tion is very restricted during the wine 
and the big, cumbersome pots become 4 
nuisance, Heonomy in space may be 
obtained by shaking the old stools | 





be accommodated in either 5-inch or Cin 
pots. ‘They may be plunged in boxes — 
more convenient. <A better practice, mt 
ever, is that of shaking the old stools or 
of their flowering pots, planting the 
duced roots in a bed of soil made up 0 
the side benches of the greenhouse. q 
this way quite a large collection may bé 


_kept under control quite easily, and the 





cuttings developed by these means are 
ideal.—F. G. :] 


Chrysanthemum His Majesty.—This is re 
garded as among the finest of all the crimso 
varieties for show; but it has one great fail 
ing, and that is the blooms are so soon spoile 
by sunshine. Early blossoms, too, will decay 
even if the sun does not reach them, and iti 
generally well on in the season when we seé 
it in perfection. This trait—shared more of 
less by all the richly-coloured sérts—is dis 
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Lneinting to the grower whose aim is to ob- 
in great size in the blooms; nevertheless, it 
iust be faced, with the hope of now and then 
etting one fine specimen that has escaped. 
\part from the aboye-named failing, the 
ariety is first-rate, of robust growth, and of | 
asy culture.—8s. 
‘Chrysanthemum Pockett’s White Austra- | 
ja.—On the whole, this has been a disappoint- 
he variety, yet it is one that in formation of 
loom appeals as few do. It has extra long, 
rooping florets, which build up a fine flower 
4 the case of those’ who can grow it. In the 
rdinary way, howeyer, the failing noticed is 
t the top of the bloom. There it is thin, its 
orets are too few, and still it does not show 
he centre. To see this sort well done, as Mr. 
.. Stevenson, Addlestone, grows it, we have 
ymething choice in its way. The growth of the 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ATTRACTIVH HIMALAYAN 
RHODODENDRONS. | 
| 


SOME 


THE accompanying illustration of a fine | 


bush of Rhododendron campanulatum | 


765 





lat Singleton Abbey and Penllergare in the 


| neighbourhood of Swansea. There are 
| other gardens within easy distance of 
| London where the outdoor culture of 
Himalayan Rhododendrons is practised 
with success. Cases in point are the 
gardens of Sir Edmund Loder and Mr. 

Amongst 


directs attention to a group of Rhododen- | Ff. Du Gane Godman, Horsham. 
the giants of the group are such kinds as 


drons which form a distinct and pleasing 


feature of numerous gardens in the south | R. 


counties of 
and some parts of | 
The species found in | 
the Himalayan kinds, 


and south - west 
Wales, Ireland, 
Western Scotland. 
this group are 








arboreum, Faleoneri, grande, Hodg- 


England, }soni, and barbatum, and it is not unusual 


to find specimens of R. arboreum 
ranging ‘between 25 feet and 385 feet in 
height, with trunks 9 inches to 15 inches 


Rhododendron campanulatum hybridum in a Surrey garden. 


dIlant is poor, the foliage during the greater 
dart of the season having a light, sickly ap- 
pearance.—S. W 

Chrysanthemum 





Claret.—An old variety 
jutdoor garden is Claret. In most seasons 
this variety is at its best from mid-September 
Omwards, but during the present season it is 
much later than I have ever known it. On 
Ictober 24th I saw in a cottager’s garden a 
olant at its best, its free display of blossoms, 
ff a bright claret colour, making a most effec- 
Sive floral picture. The plant attains a height 
of about 3 feet.—H. G. 

» Chrysanthemum Rosamund. — This 
Wide, thick, numerous florets that twist 
slightly, and the finished flower is not want- 
‘ing in good shape, if none too deep. The 
‘nabit of the plant is sturdy. The shade of 
colour is that known as old rose.—H. 


has | 


which were introduced about the middle 


of last century, and they have taken so | 
| kindly to the warmer and milder parts of 
that still creates a striking colour-effect in the | 


our country that many plants are said to 
| compare. favourably with the _ better 
/examples in their native haunts. The 
mild winter temperature, comparatively 
cool summers, and the moist atmospheric 
conditions which prevail in Cornwall and 
} certain parts of South Wales are peculiarly 
| suitable for these plants, and one need 
| only refer to the magnificent examples to 
be found in such gardens as Tregothnan, 
Carlew, and Tremough in Cornwall, ‘and 





in diameter. There are many forms of 
this species, those with blood-red flowers 
in dense clusters being considered to be 
the choicest; but there are also many yery 
beautiful pinks and whites. R. barbatum 
is also very attractive by reason of its 
rich red flowers. R. grande and: R. 
Faleoneri perhaps attract even more 
attention, for not only are the flowers very 
large, and borne in immense, shapely 
heads up to 9 inches high and the same 
in diameter, but the foliage is attractive 
also, for in some cases the leaves measure 
more than 1 foot in Jength. In Cornwall 
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very large bushes of both kinds exist, 
which have been known to carry from 900 
to 1,200 trusses of flowers each in a single 
season. 

There are sorts, however, of more 
moderate growth which have also many 
friends. One of these is R. campylo- 
carpum, a bush reaching, when mature, 
from 6 feet to 8 feet high, bearing large 
flowers of a clear yellow colour in rather 
loose heads. It is hardy about London, 
and hybrids between it and other species 
are to be found. The hybrids, as a rule, 
are inferior in colour. Another very fine 
Rhododendron which attains its maximum 
proportions in southern gardens is R. 
Griflithianum, sometimes ealled R. Auck- 
landi. The attractions in this instance are 
the masses of large, white, saucer-shaped 
flowers, which may be as much as 5 inches 
across. Crossed with the rich red R. 
Thomsoni some very beautiful hybrids 
have been procured, such as Gill’s 
Triumph, Glory of Penjerrick, and Beauty 
of Tremough. The tubular-flowered R. 
cinnabarinum, with orange-scarlet or red 
flowers, according to variety, is another 
very beautiful kind, as is also the white- 
flowered R. ciliatum, which grows into a 
dense bush 38 feet to 4 feet high and flowers 
freely. It may be sometimes noted in ex- 
cellent condition upon walls of stone and 
loam, which are so popular for dividing 
lines in Cornwall, 
R. Dalhousie and the buff R. Nuttalli are 
too tender for outdoor culture except in 
a few places, but their large tubular 
flowers are very beautiful, particularly 
those of R. Nuttalli, which resemble large 
flowers of Lilium sulphureum at a first 
glance. 

R. CAMPANULATUM the subject of the 
accompanying illustration, is hardier 
than the majority of the Himalayan 
kinds, and is found wild at a econ- 
siderable elevation. Fine bushes may 
often be met with in gardens throughout 
England, and as far north as Alnwick in 
Northumberland there are bushes 10 feet 
or 12 feet high, and as far through. The 
leaves are very distinct by reason of their 
being densely covered on the under sur- 
face with reddish-brown felt. Another 
species which is very similar in this re- 
spect is the blood-red flowered R. fulgens. 
When in bloom, however, the two kinds 
cannot be mistaken, for in the case of R. 
campanulatum the blossoms are usually 
lilac, and borne in loose heads, the heads 
of flowers of R. fulgens being very com- 
pact and the colour always red. In some 
hybrids of R. campanulatum the trusses 
are much denser, and there is a fairly 
wide range of colouring, ‘ 

Where these Rhododendrons may not be 
srown out-of-doors they give quite good 
results in a greenhouse from which frost 
is just excluded, and Planted out in such 
a structure they are often far more effec- 
tive than the miscellaneous collection of 
pot plants one often Sees, and they give 
far less trouble. Provided soil, climate, 
and water conditions are correct, these 
beautiful Himalayan species are no more 
difficult to cultivate than the ordinary 
garden hybrids, and might well be substi- 
tuted for the masses of R. ponticum often 
seen. A great help in the successful culti- 
vation of these and other kinds of Rhodo- 
dendrons is the provision of a good layer 
of decaying leaves over the roots, for such 
a layer keeps ‘the surface roots cool and 
moist. Another little attention which js 
repaid by more vigorous growth is the re- 
moval of the old flower-heads before the 
seeds have time to form. 


MOE EAS Ta NE 
Erica vagans rubra.—Apart from the 


value of the hardy Heaths as a whole, one 
is drawn to them by reason of the length 


~ 


The yellow-flowered: 


of their floral display, a display which re- 
mains good long after the freshness of the 
flowers is passed. This has been more 
than usually noticeable this year because 
of the continuance of brilliant sunlight, 
and where the plants have been seen in 
nursery beds or in large groups the effect 
has been very fine. In this respect. that 
named above has been particularly good, 
the red of the faded flowers midway be- 
tween the pinky red of the still expanding 
blossoms and the dark green tufts carpet- 
ing the earth constituting with the sun- 
light upon all as brilliant a picture as 
could be desired. For this reason, if for 
no other, the coloured forms are well 
worth remembering for the open spaces of 
the garden.—H. H. Jenkins. 

Magnolias may be planted at the pre- 
sent time, selecting the more protected 
situations for the early blooming and more 
tender varieties. To heavy land it is 
necessary. to add manure and lime-rubble. 
M. conspicua and M. stellata flower with 
the greatest freedom, and are perhaps two. 
of the most popular Species. Others in- 
clude M. Kobus, M. Lennei, M. tripetala, 
and M. glauca, which flower well in 
a sheltered position. Magnolia grandi- 
flora is best treated as a wall plant. 

le eR 
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BITTER-ROT IN APPLES. 


KINDLY tell me what has affected the enclosed 
Apples? When gathered they appeared quite 
sound. They were carefully gathered and laid 
out in a single layer. After having been in 
the store a few weeks I noticed some Lord 
Suffield were going spotted on the skin, and on 
cutting them I found it went right through 
them. As this tree is very old and very bad y 
cankered, I concluded the canker had aftected 
the fruit, but on examining the later kinds I 
found they were also the same, as you will 
see by those enclosed. I also saw some to-day 
from a garden about a mile away affected in 
the same way. Is it a new disease or an old 
one? I have had twenty-six years’ experience 
in the garden, but have never seen this before. 
I shall be glad of any information you can 
give me on the subject.—H. R. 


[The Apples are affected with a disease 








called  bitter-rot (Gleosporium  fructi- 
genum). It is not by any means a new 


disease, but appears to be more prevalent 
after a season of heat and drought than 
in normal seasons. As fora cure, that has 
yet to be discovered, but as the attack is 
supposed to be set up on the surface of 
the fruits the remedies employed for 
coping with scab and brown-rot might be 
used in this instance also. The remedy 
chiefly relied on for the subjugation of the 
two fungoid diseases just named is Bor- 
deaux mixture, but liver of sulphur (sul- 
phide of potassium) is quite as effective. 
The Bordeaux mixture is usually applied 
at full strength just as the buds are about 
to burst in spring and at half strength on 
three or more occasions after the fruit has 
set. <A 4-0z. solution of liver of sulphur 
may be applied before the buds break, and 
at the rate of 4 oz. to 8 gallons of water 
afterwards until within two months of the 
time of the fruit reaching maturity, when 
a final application of 4-0z. solution can be 








made. The liver of sulphur should be 
dissolved in warm water in which 2 oz. to 
3 0Z. Of soft soap have been previously dis- 
solved: For the 3-0z. solution 1 gallon of 
water only is required. Of the two 
remedies mentioned, we advise the latter 
named being given a trial, and if it does 
not prevent bitter-rot it will do: good. in 
other ways. Both should be applied in 
the form of a spray, and care taken to 
see the fruits are well wetted. Other pre- 
cautionary measures are to spray in the 





dead of winter with Woburn wash or 
caustic alkali solution, also to gather up 
and burn prunings, dead leaves, or any- 
thing likely to disseminate the spores of 
, this or any other fungoid diseases. ] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


HBATING A CARNATION-HOUSB, 


Witt you please advise me as to the cheape 
and best method of heating my greenhoug 
for Carnation growing? The size is abor 
20 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 10 feet high, j 
is away from any house and in a sheltere 
position. Would you give me an idea of ti 
approximate cost per seven days of twenty 
four hours, each? — JAMES A, HUTCHINSO} 
Paignton. 

[We should have considered artifie® 
heat unnecessary for the cultivation § 
Carnations in your district, particularly a 
the house is in a sheltered position. fi 

| 














any case, you need it only in very cold aK 
frosty weather, which we should say 
judging by the plants and shrubs, ete 

that one sees flourishing without proteé 
tion the year round in your town an 
neighbourhood, seldom occurs. In a hou: 

of the dimensions named, one 4-inch flo 

and return pipe fixed on either side < 

the house beneath the side stages will, if 
the house is span-roofed, suffice to maim 
tain a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs 
without driving the fire. For a lean-tt 
house allow the same amount of 4-ineh 
piping, and arrange it beneath the frow 
stage in double rows. If you employ { 
slow-combustion portable boiler and cou 
sume, say, 5 tons of cuke during the winte} 
or during a period covering sixteen weeks 
the approximate cost per week for fuel, 
With coke, say, at 12s. 6d. per ton, would 
be nearly 3s. 11d. per week. This would 
be allowing for a consumption of coke 
equal to 61 cwt. per week of seven days 
In all probability you would be able td 
purchase coke at a much less price thaw 
that quoted, which is inclusive of deliver 

at a distance. In a boiler of the descrip 
tion mentioned cinders from the house 
fires could be utilised, and small coal als 

if mixed with the coke.] 


Sonerilas as basket plants. — These 
which are so often grown in the stow 
owing to the beauty of their silver-marked 
leaves, are very suitable for hangin 
baskets.' They are very impatient of 
stagnant moisture at the roots, hence, 
when suspended, their requirements nh 
this respect are well met. In the autumn 
the pretty lilac-pink flowers, which are’ 
borne in great profusion, form an. addi- 
tional attraction. They are all readily in 
creased by cuttings of the young shoots 
taken during the spring and early summ 
and inserted in well-drained pots of sand 
peat. Then placed in a close propagatin 
case in the stove where there is a gen 
Wottom-heat they will soon root. F 
their after culture, whether grown in pot 
or baskets, perfect drainage is, as aboy 
stated, essential, and a suitable compo 
may be made up of fibrous peat brok 
small, a little loam, Sphagnum M 
chopped fine, small nodules of chareoa 
and silver sand. They need to be w 
supplied with water, and in the summ 
atmospheric moisture is very beneficia 
though it must be lessened during ft 
winter. Shading from bright sunshine i ! 
necessary to their well-doing. Apart from 
cuttings Sonerilas. may be readily if 
creased from seeds, which ripen freely, 
but owing to the seedlings being som 
what variable in character they are 
usually propagated from cuttings. At 
this season they are, when in good condi- 
tion, generally admired.—Kk. R. W. By 

Abutilons.—I remember a conyversatio 
[I once had with an old gardener who 
managed to have Abutilons in bloom in 
his greenhouse all the year round. Hf 
was wont to lament the fact that for 
winter and early spring flowering 
““Abutilons had been driven out of the 
greenhouse because so many people had 
gone mad oyer Chrysanthemums.” 
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ht as it may, it has to be said concern- 
z these useful flowering plants that it 
just as easy to have them in bloom from 
ty until May as it is to have Zonal 
jargoniums in flower, and it merely re- 
lves itself into a question of prepara- 
‘m—growing the plants on, building them 
» by potting them in good mellow loam 
‘th rotted manure and leaf-mould, not 
uitting to feed them from time to time 
d rigidly adhering to the rule of picking 
‘the buds as they appear whilst in cold 
ames in summer until they are removed 
| the greenhouse in autumn. Not only 
‘e they of value as pot plants, but as 
mni-climbers in the greenhouse they are 
use.—W. F. D. 

Veronica speciosa in pots.—Seeing good 


‘ants of some of the forms of this 
oronica hawked around the London 
burbs at twopence each, one wonders 


iw much the grower is paid for his 
ouble. True, they are not the best varie- 
‘3s, but certainly some of the hardiest, 
r in some cases they will hold their own 
r years and flower each autumn. In 
der to see the finest kinds at their best 
‘hen out of doors one has to go to Devon 
id Cornwall. Hyen where the conditions 
ve not so favourable they will pass 
rough some winters with little or no 
‘jury, while they are always useful for 
eenhouse decoration. Messrs. H. B. 
jay and Sons, of Edmonton, have for 
ars made a speciality of these Veronicas, 
ad annually grow a vast number of neat, 





: ishy, well-flowered examples in pots 
jinches in diameter. There are now some 
pry fine varieties, among them being 


dmiration (rich purple), Attraction (deep 
olet), Conquéte (pale lavender), Dia- 
jant (deep crimson, bronzy foliage), 
‘veline (salmon-pink), La Séduisante 
lolet-purple), Mauvena (rich mauve), 


ont Blane (white), Ruby (brilliant crim- 
)n), Valerie (blue), and Victor (purplish- 
‘imson). Not only are these Veronicas 
stractive when small, but, as good-sized 
‘ashes in pots or tubs, they are very use- 
il at this season in the conservatory.— 
Yaad bs Sep ee SS 
LEST WH FORGET. 

OR several years past the winters have 
2en mild, which may cause us to forget 
lat it is possible we may have a severe 
ne, therefore, while there is yet time, pre- 
arations should be made in case one 
ould occur and find us wanting. During 
vere winters many choice plants are 
*equently injured, and in some instances 
ympletely destroyed, by the frost. Many 
-£ our hardy shrubs, and those of a more 
~nder nature, may be increased by cuttings 
.iserted in cold frames at this season of 
le year, and where there is any doubt 
bout the plants withstanding the frost it 
‘ould be well to put in a few cuttings of 
ach kind, using a light, sandy soil. Such 
jattings, if protected from frost, will 
ssually put out roots during the winter, 
nd in many instances will make nice little 
lants for transplanting to their per- 
1anent quarters the following autumn. 
Vhere they are not large enough for this 
ley may be grown on for another season, 
s it is far easier to protect small plants 
jan large ones. There are many choice 
hrubs that are well worthy of every 
ffort being taken to preserve them, even 
‘tough it should entail considerable labour. 
n many places where the common Bracken 
rows profusely, there is no better cover- 
ag for shrubs than this, as its soft, warm 
ature will afford all that is needed in 
any instances, but where additional pro- 
‘ection is required the Bracken may be 
‘overed with a mat or canvas to keep it 
‘ry. It is when wet that the frost takes 
10st hold of plants. HoC=P: 
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FRUIT. 


PERPETUAL STRAWBERRIES. 
THESE do not. now claim the same atten- 
tion as when the first of this type—St. 
Joseph—came into prominence. Some 
years ago everyone seemed to grow them, 
but after a time, for some apparently un- 
explained reason, they dropped out, and 
to-day they are grown in but few gardens. 
Perhaps the length of season of forcing, 
and natural conditions under which 
Strawberries are grown, may to some ex- 
tent account for this. I have under trial 
in this Perpetual race one of Laxton’s 
latest, a cross between the large-fruited, 
but shy-cropping Monarch—a variety that 
had but a short life as a garden Straw- 
berry—and St. Joseph, already referred 
to. The aim of the raisers was to infuse 


large size into the free-bearing St. 
Joseph, and also, presumably, to retain 


the deep red berry of the latter variety. 
Judging from a first year’s trial, there 
are indications that the aim has been 
realised. There is in these Strawberries, 
when gathered, quite a distinct aroma 
— much more than is found in the 
ordinary summer kinds, a few berries 
on the dinner table sufficing to charge 
the atmosphere of the room with a 
pleasant odour. Those who still grow the 
Perpetual Strawberry would do well to 
give this neweomer a trial. I had no 
occasion to remove the flower trusses in 
spring for the simple reason that none 
formed, but after an interval of some few 
weeks, when Gooseberries and_ other 
summer fruits have gone, these Straw- 
berries Came in very useful. No doubt 
established plants would need the early 
spring trusses removed. A French per- 
petual variety offered under the name of 
La. Perle is said to be as large as Royal 
Sovereign. W.S. 
Wilts. 


¢ 


PEAR-TREE NOT FRUITING. 
I HAVE some Pear-trees, which were planted 
some years ago, and are now grown to good 


size, but have fruited but very little—very 
often not fruiting at all. They often have 
plenty of bloom, but scarcely any fruit. I 


shall be very pleased if you will kindly let me 
know what to do with them as to make 
them fruit.—HAZEL. 


[If the trees are not too lurge the best 
thing you can do to induce fruitfulness is 
to lift and transplant them in the same 
spot. The severance of the, larger roots, 
both those growing in a vertical as well 
as in a horizontal direction, which results 
from the lifting, supplies the needful 
check to growth and encourages the pro- 
duction of fruit-buds. Such treatment in- 
variably brings about the desired result. 
If too old and large for lifting recourse 
should be had to root-pruning, operating 
on the roots on one side of the tree now 
and on the other side in the next or fol- 
lowing year. Care should be taken at the 
time to work or tunnel under the tree to 
ascertain whether there are roots striking 
downwards. ‘These, if present, must be 
severed as they are largely responsible for 
fruit-trees failing fruit in a satisfac- 
tory manner. In cither case a good wide 
trench (2 feet) must be opened out in the 
first instance all round the trees, and in 
the second but half way, and distant from 
the stems some 3 feet to 4 feet, according 
to the spread of branches. In digging the 
trench sever all strong roots met with, 
but save as far as possible all of a fibrous 
nature. In lifting it is not necessary to 
actually lift or move the trees out of their 
present, position, but they should be 
worked all round and beneath so that no 
with the ground beyond 
the subsoil remain un- 
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severed. If carefully performed it is pos- 
sible to preserve a ball of soil some 3 feet 
to 4 feet in diameter intact. If much soil 
has to be removed to get at the roots under 
the ball this must be made good again and 
see that itis well rammed. The same care 
is necessary when root-pruning trees. When 
refilling the trenches it always pays to 
add some fresh fibrous loam to the staple, 
and some burnt soil and old lime- 
rubbish also if the soil is heavy and re- 
tentive. Tread firmly as the filling in pro- 
ceeds, and when finished mulch the sur- 
face with some short litter both to pre- 
vent the penetration of frost and conserve 
the latent warmth remaining in the soil.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A Jargonelle Pear-tree.—Will you kindly 
give me advice as to the following :—On the 
wall of my old house (facing west) there is an 
old Jargonelle Pear-tree, some thirty years 
old. It is 20 feet to 30 feet high, and at the 
top, which is bushy, bears fruit yearly. Some 
8 feet from the soil there is a very healthy 
branch, 10 feet to 12 feet in length, which is 
very thick with shoots, all healthy. These 
have no spurs upon them, and have never had 
blossom or fruit. Do you advise me to prune? 
If so, to what length must each shoot (some 
2 feet) be cut?—KING’s Roan. 

[If you wish to preserve the tree re- 
duce the number of shoots on the branch 
referred to by one-half by cutting them 
clean out, and shorten the remainder back 
to four buds to form the bases of spurs 
which should in due course produce fruit. 
When effecting this reduction of growths 
dispense with the weakest and such as are 
very robust, and as far as possible leave 
those retained at regular distances apart. 
As the tree is in such a decrepit condition 
would it not be better to grub it and plant 
something better in its stead?] 

Plums: Two good October kinds.—It is 
almost impossible to over estimate good 
late Plums. When at Rood Ashton in the 
last half of October I was pleased to find 
Mr. Strugnell recognised this. Among 
other kinds I noted two sorts—Golden 
Drop and Wyedale. The former cannot 
be surpassed for dessert. For many 
years, when in the west, I had trees on 
three aspects on walls—namely, south, 
west, and north. This had some 
advantage as the trees bloomed at 
different periods. I often found trees on 
the north wall escaped when destroyed on 
the others. When grown in this way a 
long succession of fruit can be had. Wye- 
dale is much appreciated at Rood Ashton 
for cooking. At the time of my visit 1 
saw a heavy crop on a small standard 
tree growing in an exposed position. 
From this fruit would be forthcoming till 
November. Its brisk flavour is a recom- 
mendation. Although an old kind it is 
not often seen. Mr. Strugnell has also a 
good word for. Coe’s Late Red. — J. 
CROOK. 

Apple Cox’s Orange as a cordon on 
walls.—In many gardens where space is 
limited I would strongly advise growipg 
this Apple in cordon form on walls. Few 
varieties succeed better grown thus, and, 
what is most important, this variety crops 
where others fail. I may be told it will 


grow equally well otherwise. This” I 
admit, but many who only have very 
limited space can only spare a wall or 


fence, and the fruits grown thus are of ex- 





cellent quality. This variety is not a 
gross grower, but I have found it neces- 
sary to lift the tree occasionally to get 
the best results as it makes shoots in 
abundance. When grown as‘a cordon these 
should be thinned out to get fine 
while the occasional lifting 
causes fruit-buds to form freely. This 
season, in a light soil, I had a lot of 
trouble with earwigs, which destroy the 
' best fruits, especially after the attacks of 


shoots 
fruit, 
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birds. Cordon trees are remarkably 
healthy and not much trouble, and they 


crop the second season after planting. 
Another variety which invariably does 
well as a cordon with me is Ribston. This 


is quite free from canker on a warm wall. 
3oth this and Cox’s like plenty of 
moisture at the roots in my light soil.—F. 


Apple Allington Pippin. — This variety 
when first introduced was considered by 
some to be of exceptionally fine quality, 
and was awarded a first-class certificate by 
the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, but so far I have not yet 
tasted a fruit that was worth eating. 
Grown on a light soil it is no better 
flavoured than the Worcestershire Pear- 
main, while from soil of a retentive nature 
the fruit is quite acid. I have tried 
gathering the fruit and allowing it to re- 
main on the trees until quite late in the 
season, and under all conditions it is only 
second rate in flavour. There are many 
finer Apples than this which cannot boast 
of a first-class certificate. It is, howeyer, 
very prolific, the fruit attaining a good 
size, and when grown in an exposed posi- 
tion is usually well coloured on the side 
next the sun, while on the opposite it is of 
a pale yellow, which makes it very attrac- 
tive.—H. C. P. 


In the orchard-house.—As fast as the 
fruit is cleared the trees will be stood in 
the open air, and, if convenient, plunged 
in soil or ashes, or the pots screened from 
the hot sun in some other way. If re- 
potting is necessary it should be done be- 
fore the foliage has parted with its 
Vitality, but if the trees are in good condi- 
tion it will not be necessary to repot 
annually, a good top-dressing will be sufli- 
cient, removing the old soil down to the 
roots without injuring them, or if they 
are disturbed a little they soon recover 
when the new roots work into the fresh 
compost, which should be rammed down 
firmly. Two-thirds of this should consist 
of the best turfy loam obtainable. If the 
loam is very light a little clay dried and 
broken up fine will be an improvement, 
and if blended with the compost the other 
third of the bulk can be made up of such 
manurial substances as stable manure, 
soot, bone-meal, basie slag, ete. When 
the repotting is finished the trees may be 
left outside till January and the pots pro- 
tected with litter,—n. Hoppay 

Pruning standard trees.—Standards in the 
orchard, if started right, only require thin- 
ing to admit light and air, but when this work 
1S Im progress an eye should be kept on the 
shape of the tree to secure its proper balance 
and correct any irregularity of growth, The 
branches should not be allowed to-cross each 
other. In many old orchards the trees are 
planted too thickly, much of this arising from 
not knowing the nature of the srowth of the 
various sorts. In planting any fruit-tree we 
want to know how much space it can profit- 
ably occupy. Thus a strong-growing tree like 
Blenheim Orange or Peasgood’s Nonsuch may 
require double the space of a Cox's Orange 
Pippin. Thirty feet may not be too much for 


the strong grower, whilst 18 feet or 20 feet 
may be enough for the latter.—E. H, 











Correspondents desiring information on 
Cardening matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their communications to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business communications—such as 
those relating to accounts, advertise- 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
etc.—should be addressed to MANACER, 
‘‘Cardening illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters intended for any individual per- 
sonally should be marked Private. 


VEGETABLES. 
DWARF BROAD BEANS. 


Or late years the sowing of Broad Beans 
in the autumn has not been largely fol- 
lowed, but there are advantages in autumn 
sowing which should not be overlooked. 
Tor instance, it rarely happens that 
autumn-sown plants are attacked by fly, 
while the yield is earlier, which is a great 
gain. My note mostly concerns the small 
forms, such as the Early Mazagan, which 
of late years has found fewer admirers. 
As regards quality it is much superior to 
the larger podded sorts. There is another 
excellent dwarf variety, Beck’s Gem, or 
the Green Fan as it is frequently called. 
This is a great bearer for its size and 
admirably adapted for an early crop on a 
warm border. Both the varieties are re- 
markable for their hardiness. The Harly 
Mazagan I had ona sloping border under 
an east wall in the very severe winter of 
1895, and only lost a few of the plants. 
These were earthed up in December, and 
did not succumb to the rigorous weather. 
The Beans when cooked are excellent, and 
if not allowed to age are quite different 
from the later and larger kinds; indeed, 
many persons who. dislike the Broad Bean 
at midsummer and later would, I feel 
sure, like the small early one grown as 
advised. A well-drained soil is essential, 
and I would advise sowing in drills from 
2 inches to 4 inches deep, this assisting 
srowth at the start. To prevent injury 
from slugs, ete., it is an easy matter to 
place fine ashes along each side of, the 
drills. For these small varieties lines 
2 feet apart are ample, making a double 
row. The plants do well if the shelter of 
a wall can be given, as it will be found 
that cold east or north winds after a 
severe frost do much harm. A little long 
litter or dry Bracken over the rows at 
such times is well repaid. Sown in 
November, as early as possible, and not 
too deeply, the seed will soon germinate. 
It may be said, why trouble about autumn 
sowings when seedlings raised under 
glass and planted out do well? All, how- 
ever, have not the convenience of glass at 
the start. Mine 
eae Ses ke A 
PEA PASSPORT, 

THOSE who have to buy Peas are badly 
handicapped during late July and early 
August,-as there is still a large number 
of worthless varieties grown for sale; 
indeed, some are so small and poor 
that they are not worth the trouble of 
shelling. In the coast towns, with a large 
demand at the time named, it is sur- 
prising the poor samples that are offered 
for sale. There is no lack of retailers, 
but there is a woeful lack of know- 
ledge as to quality, and what makes 
matters worse the purchaser is assured 
that they are garden Peas. I fail to 
understand why such poor Peas are 
grown, as they take’up the same room as 
a good variety and bear small pods. I 
admit the seed costs considerably less, but 
many growers grow their own seed, and 
it is as easy to select a good variety and 
srow it for seed as to grow a rubbishy 
variety. 

Passport, a splendid garden or field Pea 
when giyen good culture, is one of the 
Messrs. Laxton’s new Peas. It is a Cross 
between that excellent late variety Alder- 
man and Prizewinner, a splendid second 
early, but a dwarf grower. The new 
variety grows 2 feet to 3 feet high, and is 
of fine, rich marrow quality and just the 
height for the amateur and market 
grower. Alderman is one of the best late 
Marrows, and the Passport may be com- 
pared to it in this respect and classed as a 





dwarf Alderman, but earlier. I have this 
year seen some remarkable crops in 

large market garden, and there is a greaj 
demand for it on account of its quality, 
This variety, when better known, shoul 
take the place of some of the inferioy 
kinds not worth growing. i 











NOTES AND REPLIES. i¥ 


: 
The Mushroom-heuse. —'This is one of 
the most useful structures in the garden 
and is usually placed at the back of the 
range of forcing-houses. In my experience 
it has never been large enough, as §6 
much can be done in it. Apart from 
srowing Mushrooms, it is a capital place 
for forcing Rhubarb, Seakale, and many 
other things that are wanted in winter 
Such salads as Endive can be blanched if 
they are lifted when full grown and 
packed in boxes with soil round the roots, 
Dandelion roots can be started in boxes in 
this house and will blanch perfectly) 
Many flowering plants may be started pi 
the subdued light of this house. Lily of 
the Valley in pots or boxes can be Started 
in this way and will develop strongly; 
and can afterwards be moved to a warn 
house to finish the work. Lilacs in pots 
may be started, and other shrubs and 
plants with well-developed buds in the 
warm genial atmosphere of this house wil 
soon move. It is necessary the housd 
should be ceiled, as in frosty weather if 
the slated roof is quite open to the inside 
of the house the interior ‘is cold and things 
do not succeed so well. Under such 
circumstances I have found a lining of 
straw under the slates a very effective 
remedy.—E. H. 


The manure question. — Speaking re 
cently to a market gardener in the neigh- 
bourhood of a provincial town, I got a 
clearer insight into the increasing scarcity 
of manure than, I confess, I had previ 
ously, Owing to the substitution of 
mechanical traction for horses in several 
of the largest posting establishments, one 
of his chief sources of supply has been 
entirely cut off, aud, whereas he formerly | 
obtained the manure at the posting yards 
for a mere trifle (about 1s. 6d. per load), | 
he remoying it, he has now to pay any-| 
thing up to 3s. 6d. per load from farmers 
und dairymen. This is a serious affair te 
a’ man who depends upon marketing for 
his living, and, as he says, must inevitably 
lead either to the impoverishing of th 
ground, and, consequently, inferior crop; 
or to the diminution of the area cultivated, 
which, in turn, will lead to a decrease in 
his receipts—already, owing to circum 
stances, low enough. ‘The high price 
ruling for reliable chemical manures mak 
their use on a large scale prohibitive, an 
altogether the outlook of the market 
gardener is not, at the present time, 
1OSsy one.—Ix, Bricur. 

The influence of soil on root crops.—i 
notice a correspondent objecting in a 4 ni 
cent number to the garden Turnips he is 
getting at present. It is probably a que 
tion of soil and culture generally, for sorts 
like Red Globe and Green Top Stone shoul 
now-be at their best. I find all roots are 
considerably affected by the natural soil, 
unless it is deeply dug, or, better still, 
bastard trenched, and well lightened by | 
rough leaf-soil or any similar material to” 
hand, otherwise they are strong, hard, and. 
coarse. In summers like that through 
which we lave lately passed a little special | 
attention is also necessary in the sowi 
of late Turnips. The drills should be 
drawn somewhat deeper than usual, 
thoroughly well soaked overnight, and th 
seed sown early in the morning before th 
bottom ofthe drill has dried. I hay 
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ved by this Means a Capital break of 
L Globe Turnip, the seed germinating 
i the plants coming away quickly, and 
being comparatively immune from the 
liek of various insect pests. The in- 
‘nce of soil is even more noticeable in 
case of Potatoes, both early, - mid- 
son, and late, particularly those sorts 
ch under favourable conditions are of 
hexcellent quality as, for instance, Dal- 
iy Early, Windsor Castle, and The Fac- 
| | Anyone going from a deep, light, sandy 
n to a heavy soil resting on clay finds 
lificult to get a good quality Potato 
il much time and labour have been 
nt in getting the ground into proper 
no. Parsnips, again, are strong and un- 
atable from a heavy soil, and long 
‘+t coarse and stringy, but round Beet 
not so much influenced,’ probably be- 
se the root does not penetrate so 
ply.—H. B. 8S., Hardwick. 


intering Globe Artichokes. — It takes 
ie little time to work up from seed a 
d strain of this vegetable, but it is an 
y matter to be on the safe side and save 
‘good variety for planting in the spring. 
refer the Purple Globe, the variety 
xely grown in I’rance. There are some 
‘y inferior varieties in this country with 
ul, spiny. heads which are certainly 
ay produced, but they are not worth 
wing. In heavy clay land or badly- 
ined soil I have seen every plant lost 
)winter, and one cannot depend upon 
dings. It is well after the first season 
elect the best, destroying the poor ones. 
the Midlands I have lost all my plants 
ja «severe winter eyen when protected 
h litter, whereas in Scotland, near the 
st and in favoured localities, there 
je been no losses. I find it a good plan 
‘vy (November) to take off some of the 
2 shoots or suckers, pot them up firmly, 
‘lL winter in any cool glass structure. I 
e@ also placed them in boxes, but prefer 
S, one sucker in a 4-inch or 6-inch pot 
two or three in larger sizes, if the 
-kers are small. Wintered in pots they 
‘be planted out with a ball in April in 
-prepared land, and soon come into 
ring. If the plants in the open 
irters are not large I have also divided 
y and wintered in cold frames.—E. K. 









BOOKS. 





JUMMER: THH ENGLISH YEAR.’’* 
Is is a book with a good theme, and well 
itten, but the binding and cover are 
‘adful examples of the taste of our day, 
‘1 the cuts are some of the poorest we 
‘re ever seen. Anybody looking on some 
these bird pictures and then looking 
‘k upon Yarrell’s engravings will see a 
rp contrast. Also the coloured illus- 
‘tions are amazing in their dauby, 
adful colouring. Particularly is this 
case in one by Tom Mostyn, following 
re 60, and another by Harry Becker, 
lowing page 226. 

he present facilities for colour printing 
mpt publishers to do what they had 
ter not attempt. We cannot tell from 
se engravings what quality the original 
tures possess, so much depends on re- 
duction. But while one may pass such 
‘ngs as we object to in a halfpenny comic 
-rnal, destined to live for a day, one 
§ not like to see them in books with 
sh pretensions. The letterpress is good 
nting, and not on the tinshine paper so 
‘amon in our day. 


‘ 





‘Summer: The English Year,” by W. Beach Thomas 
" A. K. Collett, with reproductions in colour from the 
t< of Sir Alf. East, Harry Becker, and Tom Mostyn, and 
text by A. W. Seaby. Messrs. T. C. and 


-vings in the " 
X 10s. 6d. net. 


3. Jack, London and Edinburgh, 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCINTY. 
NOVEMBER 17TH, 1914. 


Ir only from the standpoints of interest 
and educational value of the vegetable ex- 


hibits staged the meeting held on the 
above-named date must occupy a place 


alone, particularly in regard to the collec- 
tion of these things sent from-Reading by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, to demonstrate 
what is both possible and practicable in 
times of need. In addition the Chrys- 
anthemum exhibit from Lewisham was of 
a high standard of excellence, and pro- 
bably nothing finer of its kind has ever 
been staged. Evergreen hardy Ferns and 
exotic kinds were also well shown, while 
Carnations and Violets attracted much at- 
tention. Orchids were not numerous, 
though there were not a few choice things. 
The Orehid and Floral Committees gave 
awards of merit to two and three novelties 
respectively. 

Chrysanthemums.—The finest exhibit. of 
these came from Messrs. H. J. Jones, 
Limited, Lewisham. 'The tables on either 
side of a spacious gangway were set out 
in two lines, each comprised of huge 
stands in the background with vases in 
the front, the whole bordered by small 
erns in pots. The big stands contained 
only large-flowered sorts, including the 
varying types of exhibition Japanese, with 
incurved and others. Of these alone some 
000 giant blooms were staged, the whole 


making an imposing display. The front 
vases were filled with singles and 


Anemone-flowered sorts, and while for the 
moment subordinating themselves to the 
finer flowers, afforded by the natural 
method of disposal abundant proof of 
worth and general utility. Of these alone 
there were several dozen vases. Some 


good sorts in each section were :— 
Single: Buttercup, Excelsior (terra-cotta), 
Arthur Harvey and Emily Mileham 
(pink), Jessica ‘golden-amber), and 
Aubrey (yellow). The best Anemones 


were Mrs. H. Eland (mauve), Junon and 
Miss Archer (pink), while Pink, Pearl and 
Mrs. A. TI. Walker (terra-cotta) were good 
decorative sorts. The big-flowered class 
had their representatives in Bob Pulling 
(an enormous yellow), Mrs. Sanders 
(pink), Mrs. Bai (pretty pink), Mrs. 
Tickle (pink), Mrs. R. C. Pulling (yellow), 
Sir W, Dunn (crimson with golden re- 
verse), Mrs. Kimsery (white with very 
long florets), and Mrs. C. Hdwards (white 
with green centre), an immense flower. 
The arrangement was excellent, the sprays 
of Spanish Chestnut with golden leaves 
interspersed with the flowers greatly as- 
sisting the display. A gold medal was 
awarded. Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Ex- 
mouth, had a eapital table of single- 
flowered sorts. Hldorado (a fine yellow), 
Miss Margaret Gidley (bronze), Golden 
Mensa, Audrey, Gold Cup (both yellow), 
and Cardinal (ved) were among the more 


distinet. Miss Baird, West Malvern, had 
a small exhibit artistically arranged. Mr. 
G. W.: Tyser, Oakfield, Mortimer, had 


boxes of flowers, chiefly of the incurved 
section. Messrs. Telton and_ Sons, 
Hanover Square, had the large-flowered 
single yellow Isobel elton, which should 
prove valuable in decoration. Misses 
Price and Fyfe, Hast Grinstead, had a nice 
assortment of the flowers, Snow Queen, 
the new white Anemone-flowered variety, 
Dazzler (a fine red), Golden King and 
R. F. Felton (both rich yellow) being the 
more striking and distinct. The large 
floor group from Messrs. Peed and Sons, 
West Norwood, S.E., was entirely com- 
posed of single-flowered sorts arranged in 


vases with good effect. Nora Peed 
(bronze), Golden Mensa, Stuart Smith 


(white), Margaret de Quincey (pink), and 








Portia (rich red) are a few of those staged. 
Mr. W. J. James, Farnham Royal, had 
the new single-flowered variety Sir Tony 
(Award of merit). It is of the deepest 
bronze with drooping florets, very pretty 
and effective. Messrs. W. Wells and Co., 


Limited, Merstham, had Loo Thompson 
(yellow), Mary Morris (bronze), Mensa 
(white), and Merstham Jewel (bronze); 


all singles, with Queen Mary (white), and 
W. Rigby (rich yellow of big exhibition 
size). 

Ferns. — Messrs. J. 
Barrowtfield Nurseries, HKdmonton, had a 
superb table of greenhouse and _ stove 
erns, a large number being of specimen 


Hill and. Sons, 


size. Those appealing most by rarity or 
excellence included the Gleichenias, of 


which the beautiful and difficult G. Mendeli, 
G. longi-pinnata, and G. semi-vestita were 


remarked. Very beautiful, too, and 
having a nearly yard wide spread of 
delicately-traced fronds was Onychium 
auratum. Polypodium glaucum crispum, 


VL. irioides ramo-cristatum, the rarely seen 
Marattia attenuata, with Asplenium serra, 
from Brazil, Davallia ciliata, and well- 
grown Platyceriums were all of excep- 
tional merit and well grown. Another 
good Tern exhibit came from Mr. Amos 
Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, and 
was composed entirely of hardy evergreen 
sorts, chiefly Polystichums and Scolo- 
pendriums, the latter including the lead- 
ing varieties having taselled fronds. 
The more striking were cristatum, digita- 
tum, grande, latifolium, ramo-cristatum, 
and grandiceps. 

Carnations. —Of these Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, had their new pink- 


flowered Mrs. Mackay Wdgar, Princess 
Dagmar (crimson, clove-scented), White 
Wonder, « Philadelphia, Gorgeous, Satin 
Robe, and Snowstorm, Mr. Charles Blick, 


Hayes, Kent, had plants of bis new pink- 
flowered Princess Marie Jose, a variety of 
pleasing colour, good form, refinement, 
and freedom. Mr. C Englemann, Saffron 
Walden, had a particularly fine group of 
Oarnations. Vases of Carola and Scarlet 
Carola were very fine, while Champion 
(searlet), Hnchantress Supreme (fine pink), 


with White Wonder, White Enchantress, 
and Lady Northcliffe (pink), were all 
good. Misses Price and Fyfe, East Grin- 
stead, had the yellow-ground fancy 
Mandarin in very good form. Messrs. 
Allwood JBrothers, Haywards Heath, 
showed Mary <Allwood, Salmon Enchan- 
tress, Champion (scarlet), Gorgeous 


(cerise), Bishton Wonder (heliotrope self), 


Vairmount (heliotrope), and a fine lot 
each of Prineess Dagmar (crimson), and 
their new Wivelsfield White, which is 


also nicely scented. Messrs. W. Wells and 
Co., Limited, Merstham, had a very hand- 
some lot of the new American-raised Pink 
Sensation, a variety of fine proportions 
and good form. It gained an Award of 
merit. Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., also showed these flowers in 
good condition, having White Swan, 
Triumph (crimson), Sunstar (yellow), 
Lady Ingestre (fine pink), and White En- 
chantress among many sorts. Flowering 
plants in pots were also freely displayed. 

Greenhouse flowering plants.—Of these 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
displayed such things as winter-flowering 
Begonias, The Gem, Exquisite, Optima 
(orange), Gloire de Lorraine and Glory of 


Cincinnati, both very freely flowered. 
Cyclamens in variety were also well 
shown, together with Terns. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, in addition 
to the Begonias named, had Hmita and 
Fascination, both of orange hue, and 
Searlet Beauty. From Ashridge Park 


Barl Brownlow (gardener, Mr. Robertson) 
sent a well-grown batch of winter-flower- 
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ing Begonias, of which Lady Cooper (deep 
salmon), Apricot, Clibran’s Pink (a beauti- 
ful and refined salmon-pink), and Searlet 
Beauty were the best. The plants were 
2 feet or so high and abundantly flowered. 
Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kensing- 
ton, showed fine groups of the soft-wooded 
Heaths, Erica hyemalis rosea and BW. 
nivalis, the latter a mass of miniature 
snow-white flowers. Fruiting Orange-trees 
were also remarked. Nerines were freely 
shown by Messrs. Barr and by Mr. G. 
Reuthe. 

Hardy plants. — Mid-November is not a 
time of much flower beauty in the hardy 
plant garden, and what there is is not of 
high merit, Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, W.C., had, however, a 
good many spikes of Kniphofia aloides 
glaucescens, together with Iris stylosa and 
alba, Helleborus altifolius (very fine), 
Cyclamen neapolitanum, Galanthus Blwesi, 
and the white Hoop Petticoat Narcissus in 
pots. .Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on- 
Thames, had flowering examples. of 
Gentianella, Lobelia cardinalis, Hyperi- 
cum empetrifolium, and Primula capitata. 
Mr. Clarence Blliott, Stevenage, showed a 
quantity of Gentiana acaulis flowers with 
Iris alata. Mr. G. Reuthe, Ixeston, Kent, 
showed Troprxolum tuberosum (rich 
scarlet and orange), together with Stern- 
bergia lutea, Desfontainea spinosa, and 
hardy Heaths. Mr. lL. R. Russell, Rich- 
mond, had berry-bearing plants as 
Pernettyas, Aucubas, Crategus, Skim- 
mias, and the like. The finest hardy 
plant exhibit was that of Violets from Mr. 
J, Kettle, Corfe Mullen, Wimborne, who 
on this occasion had much greater variety. 
Princess of Wales, Ascania, and La 
France (all long-stemmed, large-flowered 
sorts), and in addition Wellsiana (good 
single), Mrs, Arthur, Mrs. Kettle, and 
Mrs. Astor (representing the pink of the 
double sorts) were included. 

Orchids.—A superb lot of Cypripediums 
evidencing high cultural skill came from 
Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham. 
Harefield Hall, Jules Hye (rich rosy 
sepal), insigne Dorothy (after Sander» 
type), Niobe (Westonbirt variety), Boltoni 
variety (white), Garton Buteel, and 
Priam were some of the more important. 
Messrs. Hassall, Southgate, N., showed 
Lielio-Cattleya Nestor, 3rasso-Cattleya 
Leemannie, and Cattleya Moira rubra. 
rom Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, came several well-flowered Vanda 
cerulea, also a capital plant in flower of 
V. Sanderiana. The yellow Oncidium 
varicosum citrinum was very pleasing. 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Gor, ~Hay- 
wards Heath, had fine examples of Mil- 
tonia St. Andre, Brasso-Cattleya Ruther- 
fordi (white), Livlio-Cattleya Neleus, L.-C. 
Thyone, and the dark-flowered Odontioda 
Zenobia. In a group from Messrs. Sander 
and Sons, St. Albans, an outstanding 
feature was Brasso-Lielio-Cattleya Sea- 
forth Highlander, a very beautiful flower 
of rose-pink hue. Cattleya Fabia alba, 
Brasso-Livlio-Cattleya Mrs. Leeman, and 
Stanhopea oculata were others of con- 
spicuous merit. 

Fruit and vegetables.—Muany dishes of 
Apples were before the Committee, but no 
collections were staged. Vegetables, how- 
ever, were strongly in evidence and excited 
more than ordinary interest. Most im- 
portant here was the unique exhibit from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, who, 
since the outbreak of the war, to show the 
value of producing vegetables in cases of 
emergency, had sown a_ considerable 
vatiety of things, the full-length table dis- 
Play representing to some extent the re- 
sult. The whole of the seeds were sown 
ou August 20th last in the open air, so that 








within the space of three months the pos- 
sibility of producing vegetables of prac- 
tical utility has been proved. The exhibit 
included Beet, Carrots, Turnips, Lettuces, 
Spinach, Salad, Onions, and even Potatoes. 
Thus we had an exhibit of high educa- 
tional value and some national import- 
ance, and the Committee, in making the 
high award of a silver-gilt Knightian 
medal unmistakably evidenced its 
appreciation of these facts. Carrots, Beet, 
and Turnips similarly grown were ex- 
hibited from the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens at Wisley. Another 
superb vegetable exhibit was that of 
Leeks from Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree 
(gardener, Mr. Beckett), some 130 stems 
of the highest exhibition quality being 
Staged. The varieties were :—Prizetaker, 
The Lyon, Royal Favourite, Improved 
Musselburgh, Ayton Castle, and Carentan. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
showed Kales, Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, 
and other green vegetables in much 
variety. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded appears in our 
advertisement pages. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Currant and Gooseberry propagation.— 
It is a wise proceeding to propagate a cer- 
tain number of Red and White Currants, 
and Gooseberries also, each season, so 
that where these fruits are grown to any 
extent there will be a reserve to draw 
upon for the making good of vacancies in 
breaks and plantations. The cuttings 
should be selected from the straight, well- 
ripened, and short-jointed shoots. If tied 
in bundles, correctly labelled, and heeled 
in, they can then be made on a convenient 
opportunity in the near future. Each 
cutting must be denuded of all buds save 
five at the top, the idea being that bushes 
having clean stems will thereby result and 
suckering at the base be obviated. In the 
making of Black Currant cuttings the buds 
should, on the contrary, be left intact, as 
their removal would prevent side branches 
being formed low down on the stems and 
young growths being pushed up from the 
base in time to come. The buds are best 
removed with the point of a knife, and 
each cutting should be cut straight across 
and close to a joint at the base. A border 
facing either east or west, or where a 
certain amount of shade can be assured 
during part of the day, with the soil in a 
fertile condition, answers admirably for 
the striking of the above in private places. 
Into this, after being dug and the soil 
firmed with the feet, the cuttings may, if 
space can be spared, be dibbled in in rows 
18 inches apart, with a distance of 9 inches 
to 12 inches between the cuttings, making 
them yery firm. Cuttings struck last 
season will now have to be lifted and 
transplanted 18 inches to 24 inches apart, 
according to space at command, on well- 
manured ground. 

Pruning and training. —- As a much 
greater amount of work of this descrip- 
tion can be accomplished in mild weather 
than under the reverse conditions, an 
effort will now be made to push it for- 
ward so that the training of trees on walls 
facing north and east may be brought toa 
conclusion before a change is likely to 
occur, Following our usual rule Morello 
Cherries will first have attention. These, 
notwithstanding the good crop they bore, 
made excellent growth during the summer, 
which has become firm and well ripened. 
Advantage will be taken of this fact to 
dispense with, as far as possible, some of 
the subsidiary branches in various parts 
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of the trees. This will rid them, in map 
cases, of the oldest and weakest wood an 
allow of its being replaced with wood of # 
more vigorous and fertile character. hj 
young wood is, wherever possible, left fy 
length, and surplus shoots are cut Clear 
out and not shortened to form spurs, as 
sometimes the rule. In all cases whe; 
the young wood has been allowed to be. 
come congested it must be thinned snuff 
ciently so that it will be from 8 inches & 
4 inches apart all over the trees, when the; 
are retrained. The face of the wall 
owing to its northern exposure, is apt 
become very green and in parts cover: 
with Moss. The trees are, therefore, d : 
tached every few seasons and the wall 
subjected to a vigorous brushing with | 
bass broom. This and an application 
caustic alkali: solution after the training 
is completed effectually cleanse both 
wall and trees, and give the finishiy 
touch. Finally, the alleys where they 4 
not have annual attention should be 
pricked up with a fork, and, after re 
moving the inert and exhausted soil, re. 
place it with fresh- compost containing g 
good percentage of calcareous matter an 
some burnt soil. When the condition 
the surface soil does not necessitate i 
removal an application of  well-rotte 
manure with a sprinkling of lime rubbish 
and, if to hand, wood or ashes derive 
from the burning of garden refuse, wi 
constitute a good top-dressing for the roots 
Failing materials of this description r 
course should then be had to artificial 
applying a mixture of equal parts of bone- 
meal and kainit at the rate +f 4 oz. pe 
square yard and lightly forking it in. 
Late Grapes. — These, now that 
leaves are falling and sea fogs prevalent 
require great care to prevent damp ol 
mould settling on the berries and indueing 
decay. In the first place fallen leaves are 
gathered up at least once a day. Wher 
fogs come on, as they ofttimes do, with 
but little warning, the front ventilator 
are closed and those at the apex nearlj 
so; the internal atmosphere is kept dr 
and the air circulating by the turning of 
of a sufficient amount of fire-heat to maké 
the pipes comfortably warm. If thé 
succeeding day is fine a combination of 
fire-heat and abundant ventilation effectt 
ally dispel damp and render the interior 
perfectly dry again. ‘The bunches now 
need to be frequently looked over as the 
presence of one bad berry quickly leads t) 
the contamination of several others if i 
is not at once removed. When the bon 
requires water it is afforded on a b 
morning so that full ventilation for the 
time being can be given. From vineries 
in which but a few bunches are hanging 
these are best removed and bottled. ais 
allows of the ventilators and doors be ing 
thrown wide open. Consequently, the 
Vines undergo a more thorough rest than 
is possible when they are still carrying 
fruit. If unoccupied, the Grape-room, 
in need of any repairs, should at once hay 
attention, after which it should be clea 
and then thoroughly dried, as there mi 
hot be the slightest. suspicion of dam 
anywhere when the bulk of the Jat 
Grapes comes to be bottled. The 
Pruning of Vines in second early and 
mid-season houses will have attention 45 
fast as they shed their leaves, and ‘af 
the loose bark has been removed and t ' 
rods cleaned with an insecticide the wood 
work and glass will be cleaned dow! 
during inclement weather. 4. 
Potato forcing. —To expedite matters 
sets of Sharpe’s Victor and Duke of York 
should be placed on end in boxes and put 
into a house where a mild temperature Is 
maintained to sprout. In the meantime 
hotbeds can be made up, the frames 
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bed in position, and the necessary 
ntity of soil placed therein to get 
rmed through, by which time the 
llouted sets will be ready for planting. 
these means a considerable saving of 
e will be effected. When frames can- 
be spared, the forcing can be carried 
by employing large pots, which, at the 
‘set, need only to be half filled with 
th loamy soil, the remaining portion to 
‘filled up when more soil is, required in 
haoway of °° moulding.”’ Pot-grown 
tatoes succeed well if placed in an early 
ich-house or a house where a similar 
‘ree of warmth is kept up. 

Nant-houses.—Retarded Spireas being 
yw to hand a good batch has been potted, 
ich, when gently forced, will prove most 
ful for Christmas decoration. The 
‘ly lot of Poinsettias is now haying 
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years. Deginning with old trees that have 


have the young wood. spurred in from two 


filled their allotted space, these should 
to four buds, according to the variety. It 
is generally safe to prune strong-growing 
varieties to four buds, and weakly or 
medium growers to two buds. Care must 
be exercised in pruning varieties which 
form fruit-buds at the end of the current 
season’s shoots, by allowing the shortest of 
these to remain until next year, when they 
can cut back. For instance, such 
varieties as Lady Sudeley and Irish 
Peach Apples and Jargonelle and Marie 
Louise Pears require this treatment. Old 
trees that are crowded with branches so 
that sunlight and air are excluded from 
the interior of the tree should have a few 
of the oldest branches removed annually. 
The same applies to trees that are over- 


be 
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BEES’ ROSE COLLECTIONS, 





representing the Selections made and recom- 


mended by the National Rose Society, 


ARE STILL OF THE MOST 
SUPREME VALUE. 


Nowhere the wide, 
secure such a combination of Guarantested 
quality and moderation in cost asin the Collec- 


in wide world can you 


tions of Roses, with the wonderful fibrous 
roots, which are grown on Bees’ 200 acre Farm 
in North Wales. 


12 VERY FRAGRANT ROSES. 
“D” Collection, 6/-. 





ak manure-water to encourage the de- | crowded with old spurs. Some of these | Abel Carriere (H.P.), crimson 6d 
lopment of large bracts and to ensure | should — be removed each year, and Pee Ne casey’. Wved = 
* af ae Fs tea a at 3 ° ¥ a .T.), scarle Pe Ze : 3d 
» retention of the lower leaves by the | wherever the saw is used smooth the | Charles Lefebvre (H.T.), velvety-red.. ine 
ints. The most forward plants of Arums | rough edges of the cuts afterwards with a | Dupuy Jamain (H.P.), cerise 6d 
Oallas will now push up a nice lot of | sharp knife. General Jacqueminot (H.P.), crimson 6d 
athes if Ae in a genis smpners yey : neral McArthur (H.T.), crimson .. 8 
athes if placed in a genial temperature Herbaceous borders.—Most of the plants pres Scene Lia Ton a 
a5 degs. to 60 degs. These mee in- | may now be cut down almost to the ground | La France (H.T), rose. 6d 
spensable rant a decal of Ww a level.. When this has Been done the sur- Mrs. John Laing (H.P.), rosy-pink bd 
wers is required at the season named. | foe ors Ret ‘ - Ulrich Brunner (H.P.), cherry-red 6d 
j ~ ; are ace soil should be pricked over with a 2 : Ba ‘ 
elder’s White, Deutche Perle, narcissi- | oy after which mounds of ashes. may Viscountess Folkestone (H.T.), cream 6d 
es ‘ Iarpnar i mes. | = woataae 445° Sie lM Gale . eu ey 
ra, and Bernard Andrea alba Azaleas be placed around tender species as a pro- 
e also extremely useful w hen forced tection against frost The whole of the 12 ROSES FOR TOWNS. 
rer aft € -j O These Ielclw . ‘ : J c 
fo flower at that time. BEERS quickly | jorder may be given a good mulching of “E” Collecti 6/6 
jspond when placed in moist heat. spent Mushroom - matte or charred oliection, /9. 
Momon’s Seal is also serviceable when varden petuse and leat manta J £ any beatae Eas tat ame ae aL $5 
Heya Toa ‘ APIs pal : : a ae ; ‘ « f . F. Meyer (Rug.), silver-rose : 8d 
re) : i : appreciated : : : 8), 
reed 4 wre ke ak Jarabe by new borders ure in process of making let | Dr. O’Donel Browne (H.T.), varmine 8d 
any fol decoration. 7 : JULDS 1ere ale | the planting be done in dry weather, and Gloire de Dijon (l.), yellow-buft 9d 
e retarded L.. Harrisi, Roman Hyacinths, mart broad Rare p il wat Hout beine Gustave Grunerwald (H.T.), carmine 8d 
lyper White Narcissi, and Freesias. Late |). 4\¢ Ty ae k a Aen = re Ses zihy Be Hugh Dickson (H.P.), crimson.. Gd 
ee eras willtelsa be plenti-| oS, aceous Pweonles may De) J. B. Clark (HT), deepsoarer .. Sd 
id bot Dies lec oi tion as well a re s planted in the herbaceous borders or in| La Tosca (H.T.), salmon-tesh 8d 
jd both for decoration as wel! as cu inZ- | peds, and may be mixed with other suit- Mme. A. Chatenay (H.T.), salmoti-pink 6d 
Jany other varieties will also be plentiful able plants that SH apweue at cee later Mme. Ravary (H.'.). orange-yellow bd 
'; that date. nae ag ie : Gb Ste Mrs. John Laing (H.P.), rose-pink bd 
| ; calito ; | HELIO, i >), cherry-re bi 
‘Early-flowering Gladioli.—The corms of Rios ah Se | fee Es Ulrich Brunner (H.P.), cherry-red id 
q +6, ; Sr OF re nies may be planted now as 
jese beautiful and valuable flowering : : : : . 
bjeets should now be planted. If great oe, ) Laken . ‘ beds te ee A 12 ALL-ROUND ROSES. 
: Sind i anitcos i Are “A Aw 3 ROT: planter 1 soil should, be e@uriched with 66 ” Cs 
BE te (os ees ala +) in good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and K Collection, 5 6. 
| g, th ‘ g 1€ x 
| 3 . ; t ‘ 0 { ants ir ; . Bees’ Famous Test Collection. 
yod-sized breaks or sections of a border MATL ri Lf ge SB Se awe roots ie Betty (H.T.), coppery-1 y Sd 
. ve ‘ ’ tT. § ‘oO ’ > ve) Ayre + LeJy CO C -~ TOSC a5 oO 
‘bout 2 yards wide and as long as be obtained they are muci to be preferrec : Bia wan hp ee ore 
; : to eratted ones. If the plants are epafted Captain Hayward (H.P.), crimson-svarlet.. 6d 
ecessary, devoting the whole of one break ah = See em NL fe USK C. Testout (H.P.), salmon-pink , As Gd 
» one particular variety. If wanted | 02S they should be put into the soilrather | Fisher Holmes (H.P ), crimson-scarlet 6d 
imply for garden decoration the clump or deeply, below the point W here ets a! heeds pence Nid ), white .. ae 
‘roup system is then the best way of | ** inserted, and any suckers that may | Fue POR ROT er at a a r} 
Aes rs , -| appear must be pulled off, During severe Lady Alice Stanley (H.T.), silvery-tesh 8d 
rowing them. Nine or a dozen corms of | * oe ae ; : a. Lady Ashtown (H.'.), deep pink bd 
ne variety are sufficient for one clump. wen the) Ib 18 advisable to ath de Tree | Lyon (H.T.), shrimp-pink 8d 
‘he latter may be formed either in the J wets with cai aioe material, such ange a plan beg og (H.T.), ie pink S 
rer rders a | 14] x dtions i as Bracken or long itter. me. avary (H.T.), orange-yellow 6« 
ower borders or in suitable positions in rac dy Laie (iP), iepins Ss 


‘he forefront of shrubberies. The corms 
jaay stand about 4 inches apart and be 
Hanted the same in depth. lf a little 
‘harp river or pit sand is placed for the 


Carnations in beds aud borders should 


be examined at intervals during the 
winter, and if they have become loosened 


in the soil through frost made firm again. 


12 ROSES FOR CUTTING. 
“M” Collection, 7/6. 


ase of the corms bo rest upo they suc Chis should be done when the soil is fairly | qytnur Goodwin, coppery orange-red ad 
eed all the better for its When the soil dry. Betty, vcoppery-rose ‘ ae : Sd 
$ poor it pays to work in with it a liberal Cinerarias. —Vlants raised from the Edu Meyer, red and yellow 8d 
juantity of old hot-bed material. When | earliest sowing are now pushing up their General McArthur, bright scarlet-crimson 8d 
‘he group system of planting is favoured it rh F : _| Gruss an Teplitz, crimson, shaded scarlet bd 
Wea tis o : ia “Wy F a % a8 ; va 1 flower-stems, Phe pots are quite full of Harry Kirk, deep sulphur-ycllow 8d 
1 then an easy matter to remove the soil | poots and the plants require frequent | Killarney (H.T.), pink havnt 2 sd 
iyheu unsuitable and replace it with good | yyplientions of manure-water, They must | Mme. Abel Chatenay, salmoipink 6d 
sompost. In the planting of breaks or sec- | not be hurried into flower by the use of mate. Juice rolge inner rose ed 
; ‘ p : ~ wT doar é S ne oe : eet me. Ravary, pale orange “t 6 
10 2 o) L « " JESE ‘e ve ‘Ve Why ara . < Tea ‘ 
. a4 . o bord . AES ( 1 ae 11 be st tire cheat, as few | hings so much dislike | Rayon @Or, deep orange-cadmium ; 
planted in rows 9 inches apart. “A few | forcing. If subjected. to more than an | Richmond, pure red scarlet. 8d 
mrieties re > Hine Poy » vd € ia A 
Warieties are Blushing Bride, cardinalis | ordinary greenhouse temperature the||7 7 —- 


elegans, delicatissima superba, The Bride, 
‘Fairy Queen, Non Plus Ultra, Rosy Gem, 
Pench Blossom, and Queen Victoria. 
SA Wes 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Pruning. — As most of the leaves have 
now fallen a start should be made with 
“the pruning of trees in the open quarters. 
Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees should be 
‘taken in hand first, and all prunipgs and 


tlower-stems are drawn up and make the 
plants look unsightly, in addition to which 
the large leaves at the base generally die 


over 

Perpetual Carnations.—'The 
of flowering plants is now at its best, and 
to enable the blooms to last in good con- 
dition as long as possible every precaution 
is taken to prevent the atmosphere of the 


off or get shabby before the blooming is 


main bateh 


“DAILY MAIL” ROSE (Mme, ED. HERRIOT). | 
The new flame-coloured Rose. A truly magnificent | 


flower ; positively seems to set the garden on fire. 


Dwarf Trees, 2s. cach; 20s. doz. 6 strong trees, 
10s. Carriage paid when ordered with collections 


Standard Trees, 5s. and 7s. 6d. each, grand 
heads. Carriage and special packing, 1s. extra. 


| 
| 


Any variety can be supplied separately at price quoted, 
our order NOW, or write for a copy of Bees’ Rose 
with full page illustration of “The Daily 
Q photo colour illustrations of over 
BO” of Rose Culture (14d. stamps) 


Send y 
Catalogue, 
Mail” Rose, als 


100 Roses. Bees 


: ; 1 : sontaius 32 pages of uset 8 
leaves should be afterwards raked up and house becoming very damp. The tem- | contaivs 32 pages of useful hints. 
h = e - . e e Thatever Vi ‘ ‘rite for 
“burnt. It is important to possess some | perature at night ig maintained . abi; isterer you wants wie fou NOW § 
‘Lest you Forget. 


knowledge of the different varieties, 


| 50 degs., a little air being left on unless 





there is severe frost. Abundance of air is 





especially in the case of young trees whose 
shoots require more severe pruning in 
order to lay a. good foundation for future 


given on all favourable occasions, and 
watering is done as early in the day as 


«i 175b, Mill Street, 


[cha LIVERPOOL. 
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possible. The first batch of cuttings (to | 
provide plants for flowering next season) 
has been potted into small pots and placed 
near the glass in a house where a tem- 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. is main- 
tained. Successional batches will be 
treated similarly as soon as rooted. 

Liliums. — Another batch of L. longi- 
florum formosanum will now be potted to 
come in in succession towards spring, 
after the earlier potted roots have done 
flowering. So accommodating are the 
different forms of Iu. longiflorum that with 
a sufficient number an unbroken succes- 
sion of flowers can be kept up the whole 
year if desirable. A) batch of ‘Th. 
speciosum will also be potted now to suc- 
ceed the retarded bulbs potted in Septem- 
ber, and which have made considerable 
growth, and have been afforded a top- 
dressing of loam, leaf-mould, well-decayed 
manure, and a little silver sand. 

Chrysanthemums.—Directly the flowers 
have faded cut the stems down close to the 
soil in the case of those ya rieties that pro- 
duce cuttings freely. Sorts that are 
shy growing, or new or scarce varieties, 
of which it may be difficult to obtain a 
Sufficient stock of good cuttings, should 
not be cut down lower than within 1 foot 
of the soil. Cuttings produced from the 
stem are not nearly so good as those 
taken at the base, but stem cuttings must 
in some cases be secured or none at all 
may be available. The objection to stem 
cuttings is that plants srown from such 
are liable to show flower-buds prematurely, 
in some instances as soon as the plants 
commence to grow. The best position for 
the old stools is in a cold frame or a 
vinery or Peach-house at rest, where 
plenty of light can be had. In either case 
they should be placed close to the glass 
and protected from frost. 

Asparagus-beds haye been thoroughly 
cleaned and given a good top-dressing of 
farmyard manure. By applying it now the 
manurial properties get washed down into 
the ground before spring arrives. A sharp 
lookout is kept for any Broccoli heads 
Which are turning in, these being pro- 
tected from frost immediately they have 
formed. 

Potatoes. — Tor Supplying very early 
crops a portion of the selected tubers 
should be laid out thinly on suitable trays 
and stood in a warm house (such as a 
vinery just started) in a light position, 
and syringed daily to start them into 
growth. When the shoots are about 
1 inch long all the weaker ones should be 
rubbed out, leaving only the strongest one. 
The most convenient method for the 
earliest supplies is to srow them in 10-inch 
pots, placing four tubers in each pot. The 
pots should be only half filled, leaving the 
remainder for top-dressing later on. Use 








a light and porous compost. Sharpe’s 
Victor and May Queen are excellent 
varieties for treating in this manner, 


Tubers for successional] planting should be 
laid out thinly on shelves in a frost-proof 
room. 

Turnips.—Plants raised from late sow- 
ings have made good progress, Any of 
those fit for use should be lifted and 
Stored in small clamps in cinder ashes or 
Sand, taking great care not to allow these 
to become heated, Any bulbs which are 
hot sufficiently matured should have a 
little soil drawn over them as a protection 
against frost, 

Rhubarb.—If it is intended to make a 
hew plantation of Rhubarb no time should 
be lost in preparing the ground. ‘The 
Rhubarb is a very deep-rooting plant, 
therefore the sround should be trenched to 
‘i Considerable depth, working in plenty of 


decayed inanure. The Site should he an 








open one but should be protected from the 
horth and north-east. When the trenching 
is done a good dressing of fresh soot and 
lime may be applied to the surface and 
the ground left in this condition until 
February or March, when the roots should 
be planted, I’. W. GALuop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Begonia Turnford Hall. This is not so 
showy as the more popular B. Gloire de 
Lorraine, but it is useful for contrast, and 
a4 certain number of plants is always in- 
cluded. It does not require, I think, quite 
so much heat as the more showy kind, and 
When in bloom lasts considerably longer if 
removed to a cooler atmosphere than that 
in which it was grown. Care should be 
taken in watering as the Slightest excess 
of moisture at the roots soon results in 
the blooms becoming shabby and tinged 
with brown. Another white - flowered 
variety, Caledonia, is srown to a small ex- 
tent, but owing to its somewhat fragile 
constitution and its rather straggling 
habit it is not so popular. 

Coleus thyrsoideus, now making satis- 
factory progress, receives from time to 
time an occasional dose of a quick-acting 
artificial manure in solution. Sometimes, 
should watering have been in careless 
hands during summer, the bottom leaves 
drop and give the plants a leggy appear- 
ance. During the present séason, how- 
ever, the plants have good foliage, and 
look like Siving a good account of them- 
selves. 

Salvia rutilans.—Although not so useful 
as S. splendens for the conservatory, the 
Pineapple-scented Sage is very desirable. 
Apart from the fragrance of its leaves, the 
graceful branching spikes of coral-red 
blooms are highly decorative, and are very 
freely produced. If given ample root-run 
—10-inch pots are suitable—very large and 
handsome plants can be had, which are 
of considerable value in their season. 
Plenty of moisture must be allowed, any 
heglect in this respect leading to the pre- 
nature dropping of the blooms. S. rutilans 
is of no value for rooms. 

Chrysanthemums,— At present the single 
varieties are very useful both for decora- 
tion and for cutting. Some late-struck 
plants of Sylvia Slade in 5-inch pots are 
very attractive, and are useful in different 





Ways. Such varieties as Mensa, Mary 
tichardson, Cinnamon, Ceddie Mason, 
Sylvia Slade, and others are grown in 


good numbers, so that if a certain colour 
is required a good supply can be secured. 
Among others of the earlier kinds, Golden 
Gate, Yellow La Triomphante, Market 
Red, Scour Melanie, and Plaine are avail- 
able for cutting. I think nobody ever has 
too many Blaine. Market Red—ostensibly 
an outdoor sort—does not succeed here 
unless treated as a greenhouse variety. 
This is to be regretted, for it is good in 
habit, height, constitution, and freedom 
of flowering. The few large blooms which 
are now grown have been of average 
quality. Some difficulty was experienced 
in timing the buds owing to the abnormal 
character of the season, and when the 
blooms expanded a certain amount of 
trouble was experienced from damp, 
despite the free use of heat and free 
ventilation. The main lot of bush-plants 
promises exceptionally well, LUSt aus 
absent and buds are coming along quietly. 

Winter-flowering Carnations. — At this 
date a small span-house filled with winter- 
flowering Carnations begins to-be attrac- 
tive. The temperature is kept between 
54 degs. and 58 degs., the former con- 
sidered suflicient at night, with a fall of a 
degree or so in cold or windy weather, 
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« , 
while air is given during the day when the} 
latter temperature is registered.  '} e| 
plants are looked over every day, but jj 
is rarely that they need moisture more 
frequently than twice a week. ‘To assist 
the buds a little chemical manure is oe 
sionally dusted on the surface of the po 
and watered in. Rust, up till now, is 
absent, even that capricious varie 
Carola, which (I think) is subject to every 
disease that assails Carnations, being for 
once in a way clean and healthy. | 

Pot Vines and Figs.—Both of these hay 
now ripened up well, and are gradually 
losing their foliage. The water supply 
has been reduced, but care is taken that 
the soil does not become unduly dry. The 
plants are now in an unheated house, by 
which they will remain until it is time to 
start them again. Instead of re-potting, ; 
portion of the soil will be carefully taker 
out and replaced with very old fibrous 
loam. . 

Black Currants.—Now thai the foliage 
has fallen, and the wood is firm and ripe, 
cuttings of Black Currants may be put in. 
Owing to the spread of * big-bud ”’ those 
who are fortunate enough to have Clean) 
bushes might very well do worse than 
raise such young stock as’ they may re-~ 
quire. Pieces about a foot long, cut below 
an eye—leaving the basal buds—and put 
firmly into rather sandy soil at the foot of 
a wall, soon root, and, given the necessary 
attention, in a few Seasons form very use-_ 
ful little bushes, 

Pruning.—A beginning was made, during | 
the week, with the pruning. A break of . 
Red Currants of considerable age” was 
first taken in hand. Very old branches 
are cut cleanly out, diseased or decayed 
spray is cleared away, and the balance of 
the trees is maintained, sufficient thinning 
in the centres of the bushes being resorted 
to in order that a free circulation of air 
may be afforded, and that as Inuch sun- 
light as possible may penetrate. When 
pruning is completed the break will be 
manured and lightly dug over, care being 
taken not to interfere with surface roots. | 
As has previously been said, no danger is 
anticipated from the attentions of bud- 
eating birds, the bushes being covered by. 
a permanent erection of bird-proof wire- 
netting. 

Preparing soil.—In view of the approach | 
of broken weather, preparations are being © 
made to get under cover a Suflicient — 
quantity of all materials likely to be 
needed for potting or for cuttings. Leaf-— 
mould, sand, and loam of various grades 4 
have been put into a convenient place free © 
from frost, and advantage has been taken — 
of a wet afternoon to wash all empty and 
dirty pots, and to arrange them according © 
to size in the rack. i 

Vegetable garden.—Good progress has, 
during the week, been made with the © 
digging of a rather extensive area which 
is chiefly used for srowing Potatoes, Peas, 
and Bread Beans. Up till last year this ~ 
quarter was worked by the plough, but it 
was considered that better results might 
be obtained by the use of the spade. <Ae- 
cordingly this change was made, and the 
results were so marked that the spade will 
again be resorted to. More time is 
hecessary, and it is, in a manner, extra — 
work, but it repays the labour by the in- 
creased crops. From time to time decay- ~ 
ing leaves are removed from Savoys, | 
Sprouts, and winter vegetables senerally, — 
Growth is still maintained among Kale, | 
Leeks, and Celery, and the moulding up 
of the last is now, practically, finished. 
Cauliflowers are still available, and 
Mustard and Gress are sown’ in boxes ag 
occasion requires, W. McGurroa, 

Balmae Gardens, K irkeudbright, 
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| CORRESPONDENCE. 
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EMBER - 28 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
Need in GARDENING free of charge if corres- 
vdents follow these rues: All communications 
ld be clearly written on one side of the paper 
iy, and addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Mbers on business should be sent to the Pun- 
(ume. The name and address of the s neler 
Ly required in addition to any designation he 
desire to be used in the paper. When 
han one query is sent each should be on & 
e of paper, the name and address 
ing added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
lit to press sone days tin advance of date, 
eries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
mediately following their receipt. We do not 
oly to queries by post. 
'Naming plants.— All who wish thei 
‘ants to be rightly named should send fair 
amples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
3.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
any one week by the same correspondent. 
"here more than one kind is sent they should be 
unbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
sent. 
‘Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
rent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
eatly assist in 28 determination. We have 
ceived from several correspondents single spect- 
ens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
ung unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
tke to name only four varieties at a tume. 


——————_—— 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Gladiolus The Bride (S. Ma rtin).— 


Potting 4 
otting the corms, 


o time should be lost in p 
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few inches for a couple of hours in the middle 
of mild or sunny and comparatively warm 
days, but beyond this nothing is required. A 
little soot dissolved in water occasionally will 
often improve the health and colour of the 
plants considerably, and a weak solution of 
nitrate of soda once a month in the growing 
season is also very beneticial. 

Wanure for Roses (Winton).—All experi- 
ence shows that for Roses there is no manure, 
when it can be had, like that from stables in 
a semi-decomposed state. But where that can- 
not be had, then artificial manures constitute 
the best substitutes, of which bone-flour, 
whether steamed or dissolved in acid, is the 
quickest acting. Phosphate and basic slag 
are nearly as good, but slower in dissolving. 
After good growth has begun, top-dress with 
4 lb. per rod of nitrate ot soda, or sulphate of 
ammonia, as manure is needed to create 
leafage as well as wood. There is no need to 
overdose the soil with these manures. You can- 
not do wrong in giving the plants a mulch of 
long manure also in the summer. 


FRUIT. 
Quinces rotting (G. A. S.).—The 
the decay in the Quinces is due to 


cause of 
a disease 
identical 


similar to in every respect, if not 

with, the well known bitter-rot of , Apples. 

You cannot do better than spray the tree with 

either of the remedies named and at the 

period stated in our reply to ‘CH Riou 

page 766, to which we ask you to kinaly refer. 
Apples rotting (Bird).—Bitter-rot is the 


decay in the Apples submitted. 
cure for this disease, but 
why trial should not be 
made with the remedies usually employ ed in 
combating other fungoid diseases incidental to 
the Apple, such as bordeaux mixture or liver 
of sulphur. Of the two, we prefer the latter, 
and it you will kindly refer to our reply to 


cause of the 
There is no known 
there is no reason 


Fruit-trees in pots (A G rower).—The trees 
should be kept moderately wet at the roots in 
winter. Excessive dryness is very injurious ; 
it causes all the tips of the active rootlets to 
shrivel, and many of them die outright. The 
result.is what anyone acquainted with plants 
and trees would expect—the blossoms open 
instead of 


STRATED. 


173 


Tf this is not required, then your best plan 
will be to scarify the surface now with a long- 
toothed iron rake, first in one direction and 
then in the reverse order, when the Moss will 
become detached, and can be easily cleared 
away. When finished, the lawn will present a 
somewhat raggeu appearance, in which case 
you should give it a heavy top-dressing of 
loam, leaf-mould, well-rotted manure, and 
wood-ashes, or any similar material. If the 
soil is heavy, loam may be used in the propor- 
tion of one-half, and in the proportion of two- 
thirds if it is light and sandy. Put the mix- 
ture on to a thickness of about 1 inch, and 
let it lie during the winter. Then in the 
spring break it down with a wooden rake, and 
work it in among the roots of the Grass. In 
April you may sow good Grass seed all over 
the lawn. Get the best Grass-seed, and not 
that from a hayloft, which is, as a rule, full 
of weed-seeds. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


G. F. Handcock—For such a position as you 
refer to we should not recommend shrubs. 
The best way would be to erect a trellis and 
on this to plant climbing Roses and a selec- 
tion of the best varieties of Clematis. The 
shrubs would in time get too big and rob the 
herbaceous plants of: all nourishment.— 
A. M.—The most probable reason is that your 
Fig-tree is growing too strongly, the only 
remedy for which is to root-prune it, and while 
this is being attended to to curtail the root 
space. Pick off all the second-crop fruits—they 
are of no value in a Fig-tree growing in the 
open air——Stetchford—You will find an 
article dealing fully with the subject you in- 
quire about in our issue of November 11th, 
1913, page 664. A copy can be had of the pub- 
lisher, price 13d., post free——A. Sanders.— 
You will find an article dealing with the 
bolder Snowdrops in our issue of March 29th, 











~ H. R.,” page 766, on this subject you will | 4913 page 192. Hovite-—3, The best cheap 
find therein the necessary details as to how | hook for your purpose would be ‘Villa 
this should be used and when to apply it. Gardens,” which can be had from this office. 


uit-trees at any time now. 


4, You can prune fru: t 0 
ill be answered in coming 


Your other queries W 
issue. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Name of plant.—Garinish.—Sorry to say we 
have failed to recognise your Hrica. 








re in a 43-inch pot in a compost of two parts | badly, and many of them drop off 
rous loam, one of leaf-mould, with sufficient | setting, causing a partial or perhaps total Names of fruits.—S. Judd.—Pears: 1, Belle 
arp silver sand to keep the whole porous, | failure of the crop- The house should be kept | Julie; 2, Fondante de Malines; 3, Susette de 
dding a small quantity of dissolved bones if | well aired, and if severe frost sets in.the pots| Bavay; 4, Should like to see again when ripe. 
jze loam is poor in quality—say, half. a pint of | should be plunged up to or over the rims in| ——A, R. S-—Apples: 1, Alfriston; 2, Welling- 
jianure to one peck of the compost. Stand the | Cocoanut-fibre refuse, or if this is not avail-| ton; 3, Lane’s Prince Albert; 4, French Crab. 
ots on a shelf in a cool-house or frame secure | able some straw or loose litter may be placed | ——C. T.—Apples: A, Blenheim; 2, Cox’s 
rom frost. If the soil is moist put little water | over and around them to keep out the frost. Orange: 3, Newton Wonder; 4, Small Peas- 
‘AIL be required until Erowth commences: Shanked Grapes (7. Harris)—When berries good’s Nonsuch—A. A.—Pears: 1, Marie 
Eccremocarpus scaber (B.).—Only remove | in bunches of Grapes fail to colour, and turn | Louise; 2. Thompson’s; 3, Glou Morceau; 4, 
‘he dead tops of your plant. Being a native of | sour or acid, the stems attaching such berries Beurré Clairgeau.— R. L—Apples: 1, 
‘hili, it is not absolutely hardy except in| to the bunches invariably turning brown and Annie Elizabeth; 2, Rymer; 9, Bramley’s 
heltered positions in the south-west. You | shrivelling, they are then sutfering from Seedling; 4, Cellini. A, H. Maude.—Pears: 1, 
; ‘ ) Olivier des Serres; 2, Zephirin Gregoire. 


hould give this climber the war 
an find, covering the roots with 
‘ocoanut-fibre befor 
'reated thus, even i 
round, it should send 
oot-stock next spring. It is very easily r 
‘yom seed, which should be sown in 
teat in March, pl 
‘vell hardened off in May. 
n the autumn. 


The Gladwin (Iris foetidissima) (M. 6.),—This 
ant of which you send 
It is a British plant, 14 feet 


s the name of the pl 
yerried clusters. 
o 2 feet high, with lead-coloured or 
umd rarely yellow flowers. A variety. 
‘variegated leaves forms a _ ple 
ylant, and is an excellent house plant. 
sommon green form is worth growing in semi 
wild places, as its brilliant coral-red . seeds 
which are plentifully producec 
‘raping capsules, are effective. 

hn semi-wild places, will soon grow into plants 
und the plant may also be increased by divi 
sion. It is happiest in groups in the roughes 
part of the pleasure-grounds. 


bluish 
witk 


mest nook you 
ashes or 
e the advent of hard frost. 
f it gets cut down to the 
up shoots from the 
aised 
gentle 
anting out after having been 
These should flower 


asing border 
The 


1 in autumn in 
Seeds, scattered 


by unsatisfactory, root- 
action, and the only remedy is found in re- 
moving the top soil of the border, carefully 
lifting the roots, forking up and mixing with 


the bottom soil some wood-ashes, lime rubbish, 


shanking. It is caused 


the surface in the winter, 
mulch of long stable-manure, 
In the spring remove it, and 
give two or three light sprinklings of 
artificial YVine-manure, well washing it in. 
not also crop too heavily, 
leads to shanking. 
Gooseberry-caterpillar (A 

is a very good time of year 
soil from beneath Gooseberry bushes, 
best to put the lime on in the spring. 
object of removing the ea 
the cocoons or chrysalides of the insect whicl 
are found in it about 2 inches below the sur 
face. They are small dar 
half an inch long. They are 
singly, but if a great num 


3 inches thick 


; 


1 


> 


t 
sometimes founc 


if outdoors, a good 


as growth ensues 
some 
Do 
as that sometimes 


Sufferer).—This 
to remove the 
but it is 
The 
rth is to take away 


k oval bodies about 


ber of caterpillars 


Apples: 3, Please send later; 4, Bedfordshire 


Foundling. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





and crushed bone; also some fresh soil; then Rigen | to é reat Amat a 
relaying the roots, neatly and evenly, and | _ JAMES CockER AND Sons, A yerdeen. List _ of 
covering them but a few inches with fresh ee: eek List of “New Double Prim- 
soil. Aftex giving a good watering lay over rose Polyanthuses. . F 

Fake 4 G. BunyarD AND Co., Maidstone.—Catalogue of 


Fruit-trees and Roses. 





A garden-house.—My garden-house has @ 
flat roof with small parapet. The open front 
is broken by pillars, but the stonework be- 
tween the roof and the top of the pillars is 
too deep, on account of my having been 
obliged to heighten the interior of the house. 
LT am anxious to grow creepers from the roof 
to hang over and break the solid line of stone. 
What arrangement could be suggested, and 
what creepers ?—INQUIRER. 


HARDY TOWN PLANTS. 


one who lives in or near a town will be 


i 


i 


Every glad to have 







Cineraria leaves, insects in (Anaious).— t ‘eal 
Your Cineraria leaves have been attacked by have attained their full growth on @ bush, | 4 dozen plants which can be guaranteed to do well, provided, 
‘the Marguerite Daisy-fly, which burrows in| the cocoons may be found in considerable of course, they are given fair and sensible treatment. Bees 
‘the leaves of these Daisies, Cinerarias, and | numbers more or less joined together. When | Ltd. pin their faith and their guarantee to the following, 
other composite plants, and feeds on the inner | the perfect insects are just leaving their | and you can have hints on preparing the ground, Xc., free for 
surface. When many leaves are attacked in Sah nie a ad eon vey . the seat the asking. 
thi olants ar ot oO P : face, lime should be sprinkled on the grount. 

hia way the plants are not only To git tie The ground which has been removed should 12 BORDER FLOWERS, 3/6. 


unsightly, but they also suffer in health. Th 
best way of destroying 
the infested leaves and burn them, or, if th 
attack has only just commenced, to pinch th 
leaves where the grubs are. 
an insecticide avails little, as this would no 
reach the grubs, but if done at the right tim 
it might probably prevent the flies layin 
their eggs. 

Fern fronds of poor colour (A Vern Lover 
—Too much heat and: moisture, with insufi 
cient light and air, 
causes of delicate growth 


this pest is to cut off 


Syringing with 


are the most probable 
and want of colour 


e 
or spread out where poultry 


be burnt ; 
and the fr 


seratch it over, 


can 
esh earth used to 


Parker's Golden Yarrow, St. Egwin's 


Blue Siberian Iris, ; f 
Crimson Catchtly Campion, 


Pink Starwort, Red Valerian, 


e * . . 
e replace it should be taken | from a part of White Mallow, Pale Blue Jacob's Ladder, Scarlet Avens, 
the garden not likely to be infested with this | Golden Conetlower, Lavender Larkspur, Hybrid Columbine, 
t | insect. If this plan were carried out by | Golden Marguerite. 
e | everyone who grows Gooseberries, the Goose-| These grow two to four feet high, and with the follow- 
g | berry saw-fly, which is the parent of these | ing dozen in front will make a nice little border. 
caterpillars, would soon be almost extinct. 
Py REE Be 12 ROCKERY OR EDGING PLANTS, 3/6. 
). VEGETABLES. bs Sap Sey et ite ae aan eee 
l- ; , 7 * Crimson Thrift, Lavender ( atmint, Blue Perennial Flax, 
ce’s Champagne (AcE. LJ Pink Knot Grass, London Pride, Yellow Stomecrop, Pink 


Rhubarb Hawk 


st of all Rhubarbs for pie-making 


This is the be 
being very di 


flerent from the thick, flavourless, 


Basin Bellflower, Cheddar Pink, Crimson 


Coat Flower, Bluc 
John’s Wort, Rock Alysson 


Rockfoil, Golden St. 











in the fronds, but at the same time it may ph eRe Meg a ts : ee es. f a 
arise from some other cause, such as the want big-stalked kinds grown in ma loa 29 The Two.Collections for 7s. 
of some principle in the soil or water. Ferns Hawke's Champagne 18 sehe th oe ol i i full It may be that these collections do not fill your require- 
/require more water, both at the root and in the shoots deep-crimson Is it through, and full | jyents, but in Bees’ 64-page Plant Catalogue you will surely 
the atmosphere than most other classes of of juice. This is really delicious, and may be | ind exactly what you want. There are 20 pages of colour 
plants especially 80 whet erown in a high especially recommended for small gardens, OF | illustrations, which will be very helpful in assisting you to 
: Beatetature “The soil ought really never | Where good flayour counts for more than | make a Igoe ed 18 ee & See <4 a bon ae 
) z e sou ent all) € EE eolour ; ictwre showing you how it looks when in bioom. 
a ee anything like! dry hos ae eed eT See MISCELLANEOUS Be pho is a eatig and post free. Send your order or write 
ibut at the same time a soaden state of P eae Pa Sapte ; \ 2 mea copy NOW. ‘Lest you Forget. 
| the soil, induced by frequently giving water Moss in lawn ((. B. and W. KH. Pledge).—You fora cha ler: S56 17 bs 
| before it is required, must be avoided. ! At | tell us nothing as to the soil, and this gabe coe 1 5b, Mill Street, 
this season Ferns need very little ventilation, portant, as Moss always comes in lawns when 
drained. If this is so, then LIVERPOOL 
a 


and less than most things even in the summe 
time. Vhe roof ventilators may be opened 





the soil is badly 


r- 
the first thing to do is 


a 


to see to the drainage. 
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New Illustrated List. 












MODERN CLASSHOUSES, 






Enquiries invited for 
NOW READY. POST FREE. Conservatories, 
PORTABLE Woop BUILDINGS. 

Suitable for the Hutting of Soldiers, Sailors, Peach Houses, 
Temporary Hospitals, Dwellings, Store Vi ries 
Rooms, Offices, Stables, Workshops, Tool or ine 3 
Potting Sheds, and numerous other pur- 

oses, 






Forcing Houses, 


Carnation Houses, 
&c., &c; 
Send for Latest CATALOG VES, Sree. 


HEATING APPARATUS 


BOILERS of all 
makes and 


Doors and Windows can be 
placed in any desired 
position. 






Substantially constructed 
in sections, to bolt or screw 
together. Erectable by 
any handy man in a few 
hours. Framework 2in. by 
2in., 2in. by 3in., and 2in. 
by 4 in. according to size, 
good, well-seasoned tim- 


























We design and construct ( 







rlasshouses especially adapted to 













_and sizes, } 
Sy Pets : ‘ " the cultivation of CARNATIONS and MALMAISONS 
bers, covered with best tongued and grooved matchboards. co. 7 “ >. Og ee NB. BREAKDOWNS 
L00f boarded and coy ered with Asphaltic Roofing Felt. Send for Catalogue No. 214, post free. REPLACED. 
Good Doors, with Lock and Key, in end or side, Necessary 
Bolts and Screws, everything complete, 









OUR SPECIALITIES— 
Tf Floor and 


Heightto Height to 




















Joistsrequired id 

Length. Width. Ridge. / Eaves, Price (bantiied} extra GARDEN FRAM ES. 
ft. ay ft. in ft. in ft, in, ; 7 d. & . ; 4 IN GREAT VARIETY ALWAYS IN STOOK. 

0 Rag LO GAT oc crty 25 ped 0) ) cae : 
8.0 Lola rag Dene ge ae S013 6 fF No.7. VIOLET FRAME (as illustrated). 
2 Oi, 86 ae big 8 eee oe TA: a ; 6ft. by4ft.... .. £115 @ 
4 0 Fees S50) (SSO obi 6:12 Nb) ee 26 fy Paes Z 
1S: 10 se. DVO Mee OOx SeNB 9D Reis 640" 55°76 20 . 9 fh. by 46. 720460 2 ore % 
00 78 8 88. 6 6 Bot: 27 0 GOOD GREENHOUSES FOR THE AMATEUR. , 
METS Sack tee ere 0 1. 8 6 6] SPAN-ROOF, tor. byot. .. £11 10 0 | LEAN-TO, 10 ft. by7 ft. .. £9 10 0 
35. O10? 16 0. ° 18. 9 fi tre 138 15-0 meg UB eD Carriage Paid on all Orders of 40/- value to most Goods Stations in England & Wales: 
40 0 .. 16 0 13 0) 5 as, 0S AD OS O, me 1412 26 

















BOULTON & P 


If the whole of ¢ Jutside Woodwork Painted with our Rot- 
Proof Composition, 10 per cent. extra. 


CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS 
for Schools, Mission 


vt Rooms, Dwellings, 
= z Offices, Workshops, &c. 


12 ff EO TH ed 
| aS Ps 
a aN . NG 4 Substantially con- 


AUL, LTD., NORWICH. 


HEATING APPARATUS 


Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical and efficient. Always gives satisfacti 










structed, complete and 
ready for erection. 
Doors and windows can 


i Lats 4» be placed to suit pur- 
ab man ——-, chaser, 


Building only, no 
flooring, lining, 
thing gutters, 
Ridge. Complete, or felt. 














; Height to Height to Every 
Length. Width. Eaves. 
: ft 















on. We are 

> : makers of the famous 

in. in ft. in 8s. d. Sus a: 

SO. 4. 26.0 t ES OM ett: in ce (ier pereyede Adil Ants 66 533 

10°" see 98 Sig ~ 6 is as. Dee 16 10.19 2s 1 " 0 HORSE-SHOE BOILER 

fe oven’ 4 ig tye oO SE 23 bt, 15 5 0 The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 

ae ee ree gs pig tn 1 . ole i Oo 226 4 Automatically regulated. Burns 10 to 20 hours without attention, 

—— “* “- +. au «. 40 oO 5 : 

20) 0G 1b V0) 2ttuS) Ointe 13 0 .. 5615 0 .. 38 0 0 Write for List No. 82 post free with illustrated 

‘0.0 pos 4 Ri * O reie. 050 rs, 48 4 4 booklet, ‘How shall | heat my Greenhouse ?” 

{ Sate wish is ce LO ee OF. 0 .. 6410 0 

0 2909 0 8 BB Oo Sf Q 0 CHAS. P, KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 
~. JV at « a ‘ ee (U .* d “4 
See List, for Churches, ; tu : 


Hospitals, Bungalows, ete. 








“INVINCIBLE” HOT WATER APPARATUS. 
Most efficient and cheapest in 
, existence. Will last all night 
without attention. Anyone can 
fix it. Success guaranteed. 

To heat House 7 ft. by 5ft., 
£2 15s.; 9ft. by 6ft., £3: 10f¢. 
by 7ft., £3 53.3 12ft. by 8ft., 
£3 7s. 6d..; 15 ft. by 9ft., £4 5s.: 
20ft. by 10ft., £5 5s. ; 25£t. by 1U¢t ; 
£6 5s. Estimates for large quan 
tities free on application. Ey ery 
make of boiler supplied, 


COOPER'S IMPROVED 
HYGENIC HEATERS. 


For burning paraftin oil or 
smoke or smell. 
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tea Kelleri . 787 ,; Camellias in the cool 

‘es, watering, in the conservatory .. 780 
“ter .. 787 | Carnations in public 
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Ai a good c ooking. . 780 | Carnations, rust ¢ on 786 
1 Buxted Favourite 779 | Carnations, Tree, out-of- 

j: Charles Ross 779 doors f 785 
‘Lord Burleigh .. 779 | Carrots, coarse 780 
i, Newton Wonder 780 | Celery ‘leaf spot disease 

Sandringham .. 779 or blight. 786 
tree on its own Chrysanthemum “Almi- 
$, an E ea CTO rante Be ae -. 784 
/-trees, moving 791 | Chrysanthemum Excel- 

’ 's—gathe ring late.. 779 sior 785 

) s, handling tender, Cc hrysanthemum, sin: gle, 
tuebec Province .. 778 Miss Rose 775 
‘ex hortensis rubra 783 | Chrysanthe mums: a fine 
‘8, the bountiful group. ser 104 
lay o ie .. 776 | Chrysanthe mums, big : 

ge, Rocky Moun- their decline . 784 

Pas A -. 777 | Chrysanthemums, out- 

als Sprout Dwarf door, in October and 

i 788 November ar OYE 

4 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

t ps 
‘as in November. Perhaps some of 
t readers may be interested to know 
; in my garden at Haste Hill, Kastcote, 





Pinner, for two or three weeks past 
} up to the present time the gardener 
| been supplying us with a dish of fine 
en Peas gathered in the kitchen 
tn there in a high and perfectly un- 
| t. COOPER. 

| 
| 
| 


ected spot.—J. FE 
‘ica Mackail.—The interesting feature 
bis plant is its remarkable distribution. 
jecurs in- quantity in a certain bog of 
Jnemara, in two or three other localities 
Galway, and nowhere else, I believe, 
apt in the mountains of Asturia and 
tile (see Praeger, Flora of Western 
aind).. It easier of cultivation 
/aout actual than EK. Tetralix, and 


seems 
bog 


ht neater habit—In its native habitat 
Is extremely attractive. — ArTHUR IF. 
Re , Llarrow. 

laeniations in public parks. — Most of 


t 


Glasgow parks have some distinctive 


cure. Mr. James Whitton, the super- 
pndent of the Glasgow. parks, en- 


jrages this by giving those in charge op- 
tunities for developing such features. 
f of the special things at the Spring- 
jn Park is the collection of Carnations. 
jlmaisons are well represented, but the 
‘petual-flowering class is the favourite. 
}: older yarieties, as well as a propor- 
1 of the newer ones, are doing well this 
son,—ScorsMAN. 


vempervivums in the moraine. — A 
nd of mine has failed to grow these in 
} moraine. My experience is different, 
in my moraine they flourish and in- 
ase freely. In some places where there 
1 heavy rainfall, the Houseleeks are 
Mle to rot at the neck of the plants, but 
}3 seems to be avoided by growing them 


k 
. 


ja sloping moraine. In a wall, also, the 
npervivums are more satisfactory than 
the level ground in damp districts, sub- 


Lime, which 
not essential. 


tto severe cold in winter. 
1e recommend, I find, 
ARNOTT, 

lardy Fuchsias in south-west Scotland. 
nm many gardens, especially near the 
', Fuchsia Riccartoni and others form 
ve bushes, though not, as a rule, equal 
those found in many parts of Ireland. 
en a little inland they will succeed in 
-sIitered gardens, though cut to the 
ound in exceptionally severe winters. 


is, 


i 
d. 


Founded by W. 


Chrysanthemums, 
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in- lower garden in spring, 





curved 3 784 the 782 
Chrysanthe mums in Flower, hz wrdy, notes 781 
small pots 4 .. 785 | Flowers, hardy, among 
Chrysanthe muins, out- the 782 
door, that must be Flowers in cot use gar- 
disbudded 784 dens, some interesting 782 
Chrysanthemums, single 784 Fuchsias, hardy, in soubth- 
Clematis tanghutica 775 west Scotland . 775 
Climbers, flowe ring . 783 | Garden food é 780 
Colchicum autumnale Garden food of plant 
roseum plenum 783 origin 780 
Contrast, a fine .. 775 | Garden, roc Ie, at Brock- 
Coreopsis rosea .. 782 hurst, steps in .. 787 
Cornus capitata in Mon- e irden, spade workin the 788 
mouth 776 | Gentiana ornata. « j0lG 
Dahlia, C ollarette, Yel- Geum rivale, Leonard’s 
low Queen 783 | _ variety -. 183 
Dahlia, Pompon, Moira 783 | Gras 33, Rope 781 
Dahlias, Cosmea-flowered 782 | Helenium Riverton Gem 783 
Krica Mackaii 775 | Jacobiniachrysostephana 780 
Ferns, weevils and 775 | Kniphofia Rufa and K, 
Fig-trees, pruning 791 Torchlight 776 
upper reaches of the Solway, and fully 


exposed to the bitter north-east and east 


winds across the Firth, was badly cut, but 
afterwards revived, and in-a year or two 
was as fine as ever. In some gardens 


seedlings of EF. Riccartoni and others have 


been raised and give considerable variety 
in the way of habit and size of flowers. 
Some of the dwarf hybrids, such as 
DGouquet, are exceedingly pretty, but we 
want more Fuchsias with the bold habit 
of Riccartoni.—S. ARNOTT. 

Rondeletia speciosa. The receipt of 


some flowers of this from Sir Frank Crisp 
serves to remind one of the time when two 


or three of the species were to be found 
in most gardens. It is a fine plant for 
clothing pillars in a warm greenhouse, a 
purpose for which, on account of its close- 
erowing habit; it is well suited. A plant 
when well established makes a fine dis- 


play when in bloom, and is very cheering 


after winter has cut off all the hardy 
flowers. 

Clematis tanghutica.—There is a very 
fine plant of this Clematis in the garden 
of Provost Halliday, Wsthwaite, Loch- 
maben, which has bloomed very freely this 
year. This Clematis is much finer than 
GO. orientalis, of which it was at.one time 
Said to be a variety. The flowers are of 
a pleasing shade of yellow, without the 
ereenish tinge which mars the appearance 
of G. orientalis. It is also a much more 
free-flowering plant. The plant at 


Hsthwaite was laden with the feathery seed 

awns in the middle of November and was 
exceedingly pretty.—S. ARNOTT. 

A note from Norfolk.—In your edition 
of October 24th you had an article on 
Cestrum — syn. Habrothamnus—and you 
gave an illustration of C. elegans Newelli 
from a plant growing in a Sussex garden. 
Having a beautiful old wall in my garden, 
with south aspeet, I wish to plant a speci- 
men of this Cestrum, especially as I have 
in my conservatory a Cestrum, a spray of 
which | for you to kindly give me 
the specific name. Solanum jasminoides 
(only planted in the spring), on the east 
side of my house, is still in flower. Cobzea 
scandens, Tropzolum tuberosum, Coronilla 
glauca, Phlox Drummondi, Salvia patens, 
Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Polygonum 
baldschuanicum, and Petunias are still in 
flower in this Hast Anglian garden. 

(Dr.) M. BEVERLEY 
Scole, Norfolk. 

you. send 


enclose 


The Shrubbery, 


[The Cestrum is Cestrum 





He severe winter a plant growing in the 
ner of a little front gurden close to the 





clegans Newelli, 











the type being much paler 


green, 


Kohl Rabi in hot seasons 788 ; Rondeletia speciosa 775 
Leaves, decaying 791 | Saxifraga Petraschi - 187 
Libertia formosa 781 | Sempervivums in the 
Lily, African, the 779 moraine .. ra da -C4D 
Lilies, Arum, failing 791 | Strawberry-tree, the 776 
Lupinus argenteus .. 782 | Study in yellow, a - 183 
Manure, liquid, value of 778 | Tomate chutney, 
Manuring ERS. socal green Hr oP (Ok 
Note from Norfolk, a 775 Tomato- house, building 
Pear crop, the season 788 
and the .. 778 Wovlary work... yaad 
Pe ars, the truth about.. 780 | Tree Hazel, the Hima- 
Peas in November 775 layan Y aa dt | 
Pelargoniums, scente a- ‘Trees and shrubs for 
leaved, in November 776 winter effect 777 
Pentstemon hetero- Tropzolums, winter- 
phyllus : 776 flowering . 776 
Plumbago Larpentz 776 | Urceolina “pendul: , 780 
Pond Weed, the Cape.. 776 | Viburnum Davidi 778 
Potato Harbinger, early 780 | Violet Wellsiana Aen 
Rhododendron Thom- Wall-trees . remain 
soni and R. barbatum Week’s work, the -. 788 
in Scotland 783 } Window plants .. es 785 
Single Chrysanthemum Miss_ Rose.— 
This now old variety maintains its 


position. find that many gardeners grow 


it because it makes a ne bushy speci- 
men. It is also excellent in small pots and 
is appreciated very highly for table 


decoration, either in pots or when cut, its 
pretty rose flowers being in place almost 
anywhere. It is largely used in the winter 
gardens of several of the Glasgow parks, 
where there is a good test of flowers which 
please the. popular taste—not always so 
far wrong as is sometimes alleged. Grown 
naturally, and with no disbudding, it 
makes a fine plant.—Scor. 

Sir 


Weevils and Ferns. This, from 
Frederick Moore, on a Kern destroyer : 


‘Unfortunately my collection of 
hardy Ferns is done. -We got, some 
ten years ago, a new. species of 
weevil, supposed to be of Australian 
origin, into our indoor Ferns. Any- 
thing strong enough to kill the larva 
or weevil killed the Ferns. We lost 
three-quarters of our collection. It 


then spread to the outdoor collection, 
and the whole collection is gone. The 
underground parts are burrowed and 
eaten so we cannot get at it. My fine 
plant of Aspidium munitum has 
perished. I am now busy moving a 
few remaining sickly stumps. I would 


not give anybody but a real enemy a 

Fern from here.—K. W. Moore.”’ 

A fine contrast.—In the Kew rock 
earden just now may be seen a good 


object-lesson in planting and a fine con- 
trast to boot. It is a group made up by 
the proximity of Cotoneaster rotundifolia, 
now brilliant with scarlet fruits, an 
elegant, white-flowered bush of Polygonum 
equisitseforme, in itself a contrast of dark 
rush-like stems and white blossoms, 
and the white-stemmed, white-leaved 
Teucrium fruticans. All are of shrubby 
habit, simple cultural 


¢ 
re 


or sub-shrubby 
requirements, and topping a high-placed 
ledge of rock, afford a picture of rare 


beauty, 4s seen in the sunlight. As there 
placed, the group could only be improved 


upon by making the Cotoneaster the 
central figure, lighting it up by a low- 


placed bush of the Polygonum, and back- 
ing and surrounding it by the Teucrium. 


In the waning days of the year, when 
flower beauty is vanishing, it is quite 


worth while to note by what means new 
and living pictures may be created by a 
judicious use of the best garden plants we 





in colour.—HHD. | 


possess. 
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Anchusas. —In your issue for October 
elst ** Woodbastwick ’’ speaks of these as 
being in bloom with him in autumn. In 
mid-October I saw plants well in blocm at 
tood Ashton in a group of hardy plants 
in the pleasure grounds, and I could but 
notice how the blue showed up beside other 
tall-growing plants and amongst shrubs. 
Raising from ‘seed has many advantages, 
as seedlings are more vigorous, although 
the flowers may not all be of the same 
shade of blue. Propagation from root 
cuttings is all well enough when the stock 
is young and vigorous, but otherwise the 
plants are always sickly and poor.— 
DORSET. 


Scented-ieaved Peiargoniums in Novem- 
ber.—Seldom has the season of planted- 
out, scented-leaved Pelargoniums been so 
prolonged. For a considerable time after 
the plants were put out growth was re- 
tarded by the summer drought, but after 
the rain came the plants went away 
rapidly and, contrary to expectation, they 
have developed almost record proportions. 
Even at this late date—November 20th— 
the plants are yet unscathed by frost, and 
form large bushes almost 3 feet in height. 
They are, of course, in a particularly good 
position, and the soil is deep and rich; but 
I cannot recollect an instance of the 
sweet-scented Pelargoniums being in such 
good condition in the closing days of 
November.—W. McG. 


The Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo).— 
I have never seen this shrub so full of 
fruit as it is this season,, even quite small 
plants being covered with the richly- 
coloured red fruit. This profusion is not 
confined to any particular district, for in 
places a long Way apart the same condi- 
tions prevail. One often wonders how it 
is that more of these interesting evergreen 
shrubs are not planted. In some places 
there are very old plants that have with- 
stood the severest winters, thus showing 
they are perfectly hardy in such districts, 
yet one only sees a plant here and there. 
Even when not in fruit the Strawberry- 
tree has a pleasing appearance. Always 
Plant in a sunny position if the fruit is 
desired to ripen.—H. C. i: 


Kniphofia Rufa and K. Torchiight.—The 
note on Kniphofia Nelsoni in your issue of 
November 14th encourages me to write in 
praises of K. Rufa and K. Torchlight, two 
of the most perpetual and free of the 
species. They come into bloom with the 
Hybrid Tea Roses, and equal them jin 
length of bloom. To-day (November 16th) 
the colour of Rufa is still visible. With a 
protection of Strawy litter round the 
Plants in winter they succeed admirably 
here, and I have increased the stock of 
them with a new introduction, Goldelse, 
described by Messrs. Barr as a companion 
to Torchlight. I have massed Campanula 
Profusion in front of them and the effect 
Should be good and continuous, — J, 
REYNOLDS Hor, The Homestead, Balder- 
ton, Newark-an-T rent. 





Winter-flowering Tropzolums. — Years 
ago these climbing Troprolums (no doubt 
selections from Tropseolum Lobbianum) 
were largely grown, both for cutting and 
for greenhouse decoration. In that strue- 
ture, when draping the rafters or in some 
otherwise suitable position, they would 
keep up a_suecession of their blossoms 
throughout the winter. Some forty years 
ago I was engaged in one of the principal 
hurseries where plants and flowers were 
largely grown for Covent Garden Market. 
In those days quite a speciality was made 
of these Tropeolums for winter blooming, 
every available roof-space being occupied 
by them. They used to be put up in 
bunches of about two dozen flowers, and 
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Sir George Larpent in 1846. In the . 
Hand-List the cumbersome name 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoides is State’ 
be correct, but the more simple on 
Plumbago Larpente is generally 
ferred. ‘ 
Violet Weilsiana.—Those who are on 
look-out for a free-flowering, geney 
reliable Violet should make a note of. 
moderately large-flowered variety. If¢ 
neither the length of flower-stem nor 
size of bloom of either Princess of W 
or La France, but while less leafy 
vigorous of growth than these, it - 
duces almost double the quantity 
flowers, which is an item of importa 
particularly in private gardens yh 
continuous supplies of Violets are 
quired.—H. J. 
Centiana ornata.—The “book” blo 
ing time of this fine Himalayan Gent 
is given as May, but it was in flower 
the open in the rock garden of the Ro 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, in the 
week of November. It was also in floy 
in the nurseries of Messrs. Cunningtf 
Fraser, and Co., at Comely Bank; hd 
burgh, about the same time. Itisa 7 


always met with a r sady sale. The 
variety most generally grown at that time 
was Mrs. Treadwell, but I never now 
meet with that name. Two good kinds of 
the present-day are Ball of Fire and 
fulgens. The place of these Tropzolums 
as winter-flowering plants has, to a great 
extent, been taken by Zonal Pelargoniums, 
one variety of which, sent out about 1875, 
rapidly became popular for cutting. This 
was Wonderful, with semi-double scarlet 
flowers. It, I believe, originated as a 
sport from the well-known Vesuvius, but 
has, apparently, long since dropped out of 
cultivation.—W. T. 

Pentstemon heterophylius. — The rare 
colour-combine—metallic-blue and reddish- 
violet—of this North-western American 
kind, in conjunction with neat habit and 
free flowering, should tempt those who 
have sandy soils or rock gardens where 
warm and elevated positions can be 
chosen at will to grow it. On leyel ground, 
and owing to the variations of an English 
winter, the species sometimes suffers 
rather severely, if rarely killed. For this 
reason the shelter of a rock or the warmth 
afforded by well‘drained soil or a high 
position is a great gain. It is certainly 
one of the best of its tribe, forming neat 
bushes 18 inches or so high and about as 
much through when established. In cold 
soils where there is danger of losing it in 
winter cuttings should be put in in October 
or later, as the young unflowered bits, 
when quite fresh, will soon root. 

The bountiful display of berries.— Here 
in South-west Scotland, as in South 
Devon, the display of berries has been 
almost phenomenal. The Single Roses, 
both native and exotic, have fruited very 
freely and are laden with hips even 
towards the end of November. Some 
bushes look exceedingly pretty and the 
variety of form and colour of these hips is 
very great. The Fire Thorn (Crategus 
Pyracantha) has berried very freely, and 
the other day I came across a poor 
crippled specimen which had been cut into 
the form of the head of a mop, but was 
redeemed from sheer ugliness by the 
bright berries. These berried trees and 
shrubs are undoubtedly worthy of much 
more consideration than they obtain. 
Large or small, from the Mountain Ash 
to the creeping Pearl Berry, referred to 
on page 755, they are true ornaments of a 
garden or pleasure ground.» Sometimes 
they.fail, but a good year shows their true 
worth and renders one tolerant of a sea- 
son or two of disappointment.—S. ARNOTT. 

Plumbago Larpentz.—Blue flowers are, 
as stated by a correspondent recently in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, always appre- 
ciated at whatever time of the year they 
appear, In the autumn this Plumbago 
forms a very attractive feature, the 
clusters of blue flowers being borne in 
sreat profusion in many places, whereas 
in others complaints are sometimes made 
that it cannot be depended upon to bloom 
in a satisfactory Inanner. This is mainly 
owing to its being planted in too shaded or 
moist a spot, for the best results are 
attained when it is in a well-drained soil 
and in an elevated spot fully exposed to 
the sun. Such an autumn as we have ex- 
perienced has been just to its liking, 
which accounts for the goodly show it has 
made in many places, as if the weather be 
cold and damp many of the flowers, even 
if they form, fail to open properly. It is, 
of course, largely a question of locality, as 
in many of the warmer and more sunny 
parts of these isles this Plumbago will not 








some species with the brilliance of 
allies in the colouring of its fine blue 
white flowers. It is still scarce, though 
was introduced some time ago, and ¥ 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 6,5 
—ScorsMan. 
Cornus capitata (syn. Benthamia fra 
fera) in Monmouth.—Where the cling 
is suitable there are many beautii 
shrubs that are now almost unknoy 
to the majority of gardeners a 
owners of gardens that might We 
find a_ place. Many of these so-call 
tender shrubs are much hardier th 
they are Supposed to be if suital 
positions and the right kind of 
are provided. At St. Pierre, not 
from Chepstow, in Monmouthshire, tht 
is a large plant that fruits freely ey¢ 
year, the branches being now (Novem 
19th) heavily laden with the ripe fri 
There are several places in the dist 
where this interesting plant is to be se¢ 
but the largest one is at the above-mé 
tioned. Seed, which in some seas 
ripens thoroughly, should be ‘sown 
Spring. Propagation is also effected 
layering the young shoots.—H. ©. P. - 
The Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton), 
The references to this plant in GarpENI 
ILLUSTRATED induce me to remark upi 
its troublesome character if introduced 
a pond where Nymphas are cultivate 
It spreads so rapidly as to interfere ge 
ously with the welfare of the Water Lili 
and it should be kept well away from th 
{ know a garden in which the Capes 
Weed was planted in a small pool ea 
nected by a tiny stream to a pond at 
lower level. The latter was planted wi 
Water Lilies, which throve splendid 
until seedlings from the Pond Weed, p 
bably from seeds floated down the ae | 
srew and. increased apace. Then --the 
Nymphzas began to go back, which i 
little wonder, seeing that they beecam 
choked up by the rapid growth of f 
ay 
Aponogeton. Another of the evils caus 
by the Pond Weed is-that the sun has 0 
access to the water and this prevents tl 
Nympheas flowering so well. The po 
in question was cleared of as much of # 
Pond Weed as possible, but although 
was drained and as much care as possib 
was taken to remove all the A ponogetol 
Some remained and is again making rapl 
srowth. The Water Lilies are, howeve 


fail to give satisfaction.. Another pleas- | doing considerably better. This case poi 
ing feature is the reddish tone of the | to the necessity of exercising care nob t 
decaying foliage. This Plumbago is a | plant it in places in which any seeds coul 


4 
A 


be carried to other ponds.—S. A. 


native of China, and was introduced by 
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'TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRAMBLE 
(RUBUS DELICIOSUS). 


‘all the Brambles this is the most at- 
‘tive in the garden. It is a thoroughly 














NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Topiary work.—As a constant reader of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, I have, of Gourse, been 


long aware of “W. R.’s” detestation of 
topiary work. “E. N., Ireland,’ November 


14th, page 726, was evidently ignorant of this, 
and must surely feel- utterly nonplussed at 
Though not 
must plead 


having his inquiry so answered. 
“topiarism,” I 


an advocate of 


A flowering shoot of the Rocky Mountain Bramble 
(Rubus deliciosus ). 


Jy shrub and easy of culture. The 
’ fault it has (if it be one) is that it 
snot flower all the summer, so I think 


‘best way with it is to put it here and> 


se, and, where there is any room on 
a P ° 
“<s or on the fringe of shrubberies, one 


jot well do without it. W. 


| 





| ferred to bricks and 


guilty to having planted a Yew hedge in my 
newly-made garden. I had to_ protect my 
flower garden from severe north-east winds. 
For this purpose I could only dispose of a 
strip of land barely 4 feet wide (further than 
this I could not encroach for reasons which it 
would be too lengthy to go into), so a wall of 
some sort it had to be, and I chose the hedge, 
the cool and restful greenery of which I pre- 
mortar or stone. What 








would “ W. R.” have chosen? I am keenly and 
genuinely interested to know. I understand 
that ““W. R.” objects to the shears under all 
circumstances whatever; but if he carries 
this to a logical conclusion, what about. our 
hedge-girt fields? Does not the barber attend 
to these twice a year? Would he do away 
with the clipped boundary of our typical 
little cottage gardens? Again, if everything is 
to retain its naturally beautiful form, what 
about shrubberies? How many specimens in 
these are to be seen in their full beauty of 
form from base to summit? Always interested 
in other people’s points of view, I should 
highly esteem an expression of opinion from 
“Ww. R.’’—R. M. BpAcH. 

[1. Shelter to a flower garden is much 
better got from evergreens in their natural 
forms than from clipped hedges. Among 
the evergreens best for this purpose are 
the Laurel (wrongly called Sweet Bay), 
our native Holly in its various varieties, and 
some Japanese evergreens, such as Osman- 
thus and Hlweagnus. Stone walls give a 
better shelter, especially if covered with 
choice climbers. 2. Hedges on a farm are 
necessary dividing lines, and have nothing 
to do with the question. The hedges of 
our open country are far superior to any 
mechanical fence. They must be.trimmed 
now and then, especially if the land is 
good arable, but in forest country they 
may remain for years without serious 
harm. The best cottage gardens in .Eng- 
land are not, happily, framed with clipped 
trees. 38. Shrubberies. Unfortunately, you 
are right here. People in thousands of 
cases clip their shrubs into ugly forms. The 
right and true way is to keep to the 
natural form and not plant more than you 
ean grow in that way. By far the greater 
number of ‘‘ shrubberies ’’ in Britain are a 
disgrace owing to ignorant planting in the 
first case and disfigurement afterwards by 
the pruner.—W. R.] 


The Himalayan Tree Hazel (Corylus 
Jacquemonti).—Many people are familiar 
with the Turkish Hazel (Corylus Colurna), 
but the subject of this note is not well 
known. GC. Colurna is a forest tree of 
medium height in S.f. Europe and Asia 
Minor, for, under favourable conditions, 
it grows fully 70 feet high with a trunk 
upwards of 2 feet in diameter. Here it 
grows about 40 feet high with a wide- 


spreading head. The leaves, although 
larger and relatively broader, are very 


much like those of the ordinary Hazel in 
appearance, but the fruits differ not only 
in the smaller and thicker-shelled nuts, 
but also in the thick, fleshy cups which 
are covered with soft, sticky, spiny 
growths. The Himalayan tree has much 
in common with its western ally, differing 
a little in the lobing of the leaves, but 
chiefly in the fruits. The nuts are larger, 
borne in somewhat larger clusters than 
those of C. Colurna, and the cups have 
long, finely-divided lobes without the 
sticky character of those of the other tree. 
Tine examples of the Turkish Hazel are 
to be found at Syon House and at Kew, 
whilst a healthy example of C. Jacque- 
monti may be seen near the Azalea garden 
at the latter place. 30th these Hazels 
should be planted in good, deep, loamy 
soil, and care should be taken to keep 
them to one trunk, for if a number of 
leaders is allowed to develop, the trees 
will extend rapidly in width at the ex- 
pense of height. C. Colurna bears fertile 
fruits in this country, but so far the fruits 
of C. Jaequemonti which have been pro- 
duced at Kew have had no mature kernels. 
—D. 

Trees and shrubs for winter effect.— 
During the dark winter days any plants 
that impart colour to the landscape are 
valuable. Of these no more effective ex- 
amples can be cited than the red Dogwood 
and the golden and cardinal Willows. 
What good use may be made of these 
Willows is exemplified at the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, where they are growing on 
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the island in the lake and create a charm- 
ing winter effect. Jasminum nudiflorum 
can by no means be passed over, since its 
wealth of golden blossoms is produced in 
the depth of winter. The Winter Sweet 
(Chimonanthus fragrans) and Nuttallia 
cerasiformis, with small, pendent, white 
flower-clusters, both winter bloomers, are 
not, though desirable, especially effective, 
and this may also be said of the typical 
Daphne Mezereum, though the white- 
flowered variety is a somewhat conspicu- 
ous object. The Witch Hazel (Hamamelis) 
is an attractive winter-flowering shrub, its 
blooms, with their waved primrose-yellow 
petals and claret-coloured centre on the 
leafless branches, being exceptionally 
pretty, while early in February, before 
the first of the Almonds, Cornus mas pro- 
duces its yellow, thin-rayed flowers.— 
WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 

Viburnum _Davidi. — Amongst the newer 
species of this genus the above will be found 
a very useful one. It is of a more compact 
habit than some, find, being an evergreen, will 
be found suitable for planting in the shrubbery 
borders. The white flowers are borne in 
clusters on the terminals of the shoots, form- 
ing a fine contrast to the richly-coloured 
foliage. The fruit of thig kind is small and 
of a bluish colour. Given an open position it 
appears to make a neat, close-growing plant, 
and, the foliage being large in proportion to 


the size of the shrub, gives it a somewhat noble 
appearance.—H. ©. P. 





FRUIT. 


VALUE OF LIQUID MANURE. 
Now that the ground igs thoroughly 
moistened to a considerable depth liquid 
manure may with advantage be applied to 
the roots of fruit-trees. The reason for 
this is that the soil, being full of mois- 
ture, it acts as a filter, so to speak, arrest- 
ing and holding in suspension the 
manurial constituents present in the 
liquid while the residue or water passes 
on down to the sub-soil. If applied in 
sufficient quantity to thoroughly saturate 
the ground beneath the trees, the soil then 
becomes considerably enriched, and the 
roots will, in turn, benefit to a large ex- 
tent thereby. It should not be applied in- 
discriminately or to all trees alike, as it 
in some cases—for instance, trees full of 
vigour—would do more harm than good. 
Trees that do benefit by its application are 
such as make weak growth, and those 
which are in full bearing, while for trees 
that have, as a result of heavy and con- 
tinuous cropping, begun to exhibit signs of 
exhaustion by a falling off both in the size 
and quality of the fruit, it acts as a 
wonderful restorative. Unless the liquid 
is very strong—in which ease dilution is 
necessary—it can, now that the trees are, 
as far as growth is concerned, resting, be 
used as taken from the tank. 

Not only should trees in the garden be 
given such attention, but it should be ex- 
tended to those in the orchard, especially 
when the latter is in grass. In every case 
the liquid should be applied to as far as 
the branches of each individual tree ex- 
tend, and sufficiently so that the soil is 
well saturated. If any difficulty in getting 
the liquid to sink in is experienced bore 
holes 2 feet deep and some 18 inches apart. 
On sloping ground the soil must be ridged 
up on the lower side to prevent the liquid 
running to waste. In some cases a kind 
of basin formed round the tree is also 
necessary to ensure the liquid reaching 
the roots. Ghee. AK: 


The season and the Pear crop.—I never 
remember so good a season for this crop, 
which has been most abundant. In every 
place that I have visited the fruit has been 
of good size (especially where well thinned), 
very clean, and free from cracking. Warly in 
October, when at Wisley, I could but notice 
how clean the fruit was on bush trees. 
Seldom have I tasted finer flavour than was 














found in Beurré Hardy from bush trees. A 
week or two later, when at Rood Ashton, I 
saw many kinds very fine, although the soil 
is heavier and the trees older than at Wisley. 
It is worthy of note how well Apples. and 
Pears are doing in the light, sandy soil at 
Wisley, showing fruit can be grown satis- 
factorily on light soils if the trees are well 
managed and fed. In a garden near me 
(West Surrey) there are some standard trees 
of Glou Morceau, Haster Beurré, and Ohan- 
montel in a most exposed position. These had 
a fine crop of fruit of good size and very 
clean, equal to that taken from wall trees. 

J. eC! 





HANDLING TENDER APPLES IN 

QUEBEC PROVINCE. 
As a general rule the Apple is ready to 
pick when the seeds turn brown and the 
stem. separates easily from the spur, but 
this rule is not definite. In a way the 
colour is the best guide. For instance, in 
the case of Wealthy, Fameuse and McIn- 
tosh Apples the colour must be a mature 
one. Duchess may be picked before it 
reaches its full colour, if we intend to ex- 
port it. An Apple is generally ready to 
pick when it is well ripe. This does not 
mean that the Apple should be ripe enough 
to be eaten, but ripe enough to be shipped, 
keep well, and have a good taste. Avoid 
over-ripeness, With red Apples there is 4 
growing tendency on the part of some 
fruit-growers, on account of the brilliant 
red colour, to allow Apples to hang too 
long on the trees. Disappointment is often 
the result of such a line of conduct. Last 
fall many growers were delighted with the 
nice weather we had, when there came a 
big wind-storm that made windfalls of 
half of their crop of Fameuse Apples. An 
Apple that is allowed to remain too long 
on the tree is beautiful in colour, tempt- 
ing to the taste, and as far as casual 
observation goes is in perfect condition. 
Such Apples are neither in a fit condition 
to carry far or to hold up in cold storage. 
Inability to judge the proper maturity for 
picking brings back many complaints from 
dealers. An Apple will keep just so long 
under perfect conditions, and we should 
endeavour to know just when to pick at 
least the two best varieties that we have 
in our Province of Quebec—the McIntosh 
and Fameuse. No matter how perfect 
may be the picking equipment, good re- 
sults cannot be obtained unless the fruit is 
handled very carefully. There is no 
doubt that’a big percentage of the damage 
done to our tender varieties of Apples 
from broken skins and punctures takes 
place before the fruit reaches the pack- 
ing-house. 

GATHERING.—Apples should be handled 
as carefully as eggs, for once bruised they 
do not keep long, and have a bad appear- 
ance. More Apples are bruised in putting 
them into the baskets than in emptying 
them into the boxes or sorting tables. A 
hook of wire in the form of a letter § is 
a great help, as then one has his two hands 
with which to work. One end of the hook 
catches the basket and the other end a 
limb of the tree or part of the ladder. The 
ladders should be light but solid. A great 
many fruit-growers think that any old 
barn ladder that you can lean up against 
the trees will do. Light ladders that are 
convenient to carry and move around a 
tree and so compact that they will be 
easily placed between the limbs instead of 
against them, should be used. They 
should be strong so that they. will last, 
and give you also the feeling that you can 
climb them safely, even with a basket full 
of Apples. Avoid ladders that lean up 
against a-tree, because they not only break 
the limbs but the bark. Wherever the 
bark is broken, an opening is made where 
some of the many diseases now prevalent 
will have a chance to enter. 

SORTING AND GRADING the Apples should 
be done with care, all Apples being 


‘if they are carefully 














handled one at a time. We used to 56 
our Apples in the orchard and continue 
do so in the case of Apples going in 
barrels. But with such varieties 
Duchess, Wealthy, MeIntosh, and B 
euse we think it better to do the sortj 
and grading in the packing-house. | 
best tender varieties are all going to 
packed in boxes in the future. It seei 
a pity to put up faney and number o i 
fameuse and MeIntosh Apples in barra 
now that we have begun to take to th 
box, We think it best to sort the Appl 
before they go to the packing table, as4 
is less difficult to pack the Apples in box 
graded befor 
hand. <A sorter, having only one thing 
perform, is able to do it better than 
packer, who has to pack the Apples at th 
same time. Every grower intending | 
pack Apples in boxes should be provide 
with orchard boxes. There is nothing th 
spoils the reputation of a grower mo 
than a bad appearance of his barrels ¢ 
boxes. The orchard box is made a lit 
larger than the ordinary box and hj 
cleats on the top so that the Apples m 
not be bruised when the boxes are pile 
on top of one another. These boxes w 
last long if well cared for. Our sortiy 
table is quite a long one, so that Appl 
may be put on the entire length withot 
piling them up'too high upon the cany: 
covering, thus avoiding bruises. ~ 
THE PACKING TABER.—The packing tabl 
can accommodate two men ata time. TH 
boxes are inclined towards the packer 
such a way that he picks up each Apple 
from the table with the right hand @ 
grasps the wrapping paper with the othe 
We sort the Apples into two grades ont 
fancy and number. one ordinary. It W 
not pay to pack more than two grades, 8 
every time that an extra grade is int 
duced it adds about five cents extra PI 
box to the cost of packing. Only pe 
fruit goes in the fancy grade. Numbero 
grade includes only fruit that is a Titth 
below fancy, and not perfect. As to # 
size of the Apples, we first sort them vi 
grading boards, which haye holes in a 
cordance with the grade size decided upe 
at the last Dominion Fruit Gonferen 
held at Ottawa. Every package of fm 
should be lined with paper. When Apple 
are wrapped they carry better, bruise le 
arrive in better condition, and keep Ion { 
than unwrapped fruit. The pack 
paper consists of a layer of paper of 
spongy nature (do not get glazed or se fy 
glazed paper) for lining, and a soft, toug 
paper for wrapping. We find ten by ten | 
suit very well, though eight by eight woul 
do for the Fameuse. Part of the wrappi 
paper is stamped with our college mone 


‘in red. This paper is used on the top lay 


at least, so that when a package is open 
and displayed everyone may know w 
the box came from, even though the lab 
on the end is invisible. Do not buy ché 
paper, as nothing is saved by doing 8é 
Cheap paper will break or tear whek 
wrapping, so that the time lost, let alon 
the appearance of the contents, will ne i 
than offset the difference in price of fif 
and second-class material. 
THE PACKING-HOUSE.—A packing-house i 
essential When a fruit-grower wants to 7 
up extra fine fruit. It should be 
lighted, of convenient size, and 
arranged for carrying on this importa 
part of the fruit problem. In order to pul 
up Apples in the most perfect condition i 
is necessary after picking to get th 
quickly into a cool place, where they W! 
be protected from the sun. When thé 
grower packs in the orchard the Appl 
absorb heat from the sun. The less hee 
there is in an Apple when it is shippe¢ 
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better it will carry and the longer will 
keep in cold storage. Not only must 
jhave good packing-houses to protect 
i Apples from the sun, but we must do 
packing as soon after picking as pos- 
‘e. ‘There is nothing so responsible 
| damage to the fruit as allowing the 
yes to remain unpacked from one to | 
‘ee weeks. The sooner the Apples are 
“ked after they are picked the better 
ir condition will be when they are.in 
hands of the consumer.—Rerv. WATHER 
woLp, in Canadian Horticulturist. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


n Apple-tree on its own roots.—lI shall be | 
iged if you can tell me in GARDENING ILLUS- | 
rep the name of the enclosed Apple. The 
(a that.it is off was propagated in rather | 
urious manner. A branch about 3 feet long | 
-3 cut off an old cankered tree just below 


canker, and was simply stuck into the 
-und five or six years ago, and it is now 


10 feet or more high. 
is is the first year it has had fruit on. 
ye you ever heard of this method of pro- 
ratine Apple-trees from old cankered speci- 
ns? The idea was told to me by an old 


‘lean, healthy tree, 











The 


white form of Agapanthus ‘umbellatus MAXIMUS. 


to see if this would prevent shrivelling in 
spring, which this and a few other late kinds | 
are prone to do.—WEST SURREY. 


Apple Sandringham. — Amongst cooking 
Apples of recent introduction this is one of 
the handsomest large varieties we have. This 
season I noticed several standards so heavily 
laden with fruit that supports were necessary 
to keep the branches from breaking off. The 
fruit is flushed and striped with red on the 
sunny side, while on the opposite it is a clear 
vellow. Like all other late Apples, this should 


be allowed to hang on the trees as long as | 
possible. If stored in a cool, even temperature 
the fruit will keep sound until the end of 


March or early in April.—H. C. P. 
Apple Lord Burleigh.—On suitable land I 


have found this the best-flavoured Apple in 
March and later, and it is of a beautiful 
colour. The tree bears well, but in some 
places is rather subject to canker, and the 


same may be said of many of the hest Apples. 
An effort should be made to master the canker 
by feeding the roots on the surface and dress- 
ing the wounds,—l. H. 


Apple Buxted Favourite.—This variety has 
come much to the fore during the last two or 
three years. It was raised about thirty years 
ago by Mr. Kdmeads, who at that time resided 
at Vernon Cottage in the parish of Buxted, 
Emperor Alexander being one of its parents. 





Tt was placed before the Committee of the | 
Royal Horticultural Society on several occa- ! 


From a 


photograph by Mr. S. Arnott, Dumfries. 


rmer.—(Mrs.) M. STANLEY-DopGson, Cocker- 
ruth. , 
[So far as we can make out. from the 
‘agle fruit you send us your Apple is 
yken Pippin. ] 
Wall-trees.—Livery tree facing the south 
south-west has been thoroughly root- 
itered. Foliage has matured much 
rlier than is customary in these gardens, 
‘any of the Pears and most of the Plums 
wing already shed the greater propor- 
‘in of their foliage. The leaves of 
xaches and Nectarines yet remain green, 
it signs are not wanting that they will 
ll shortly. A look round shows that 
ood has ripened up well, and is firm and 
ard; while, in the majority of cases, 
suit-buds seem very numerous. 
‘Apples—gathering late.—The fine autumn 
fas aflorded every opportunity of deferring 
uthering. I resolved this year to allow. that 
1e late kind, Sturmer Pippin, to remain on 
ue trees as long as possible, and gathered 
1em on November 4th. Even at this late 
‘te only a few fruits had dropped. Some 
bur or five weeks ago a good many fell offi, 
‘at these were maggoty and of little use. 
_y object in deferring gathering so long was 


sions by myself, but failed to gain an award. 
Some years ago the stock was sold to Messrs. 
Cheal, of Crawley, by whom it was distributed, 
and has recently been exhibited by that firm. 
The fruit is large, highly coloured on the 
sunny side, flesh firm, having a yellowish tinge. 
It is good either for cooking or dessert, and 
if allowed to hang on the trees until late in 
the season and then stored in a cool place will 
keep sound until February, when good Apples 
are getting scarce.—H. C. P 

Apple Charles Ross.—Of late years several 
fine varieties of dessert Apples have resulted 
from crosses with Cox’s Orange Pippin, and the 
above-named ought to be included in the list. 
The tree makes a handsome pyramid, and 
the wood, being short-jointed, is usually 
thickly set with fruit-buds. It is well suited 
for small gardens, being of compact habit and 
very prolific. The fruit is large, well coloured, 
and firm in texture. When well grown 
allowed to hang until late in the season 
will keep good until January. With me this 
season the fruit is very fine and highly 
coloured.—H. C. 





Grounds.”—New Edition, 18th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood, Cloth, mediwm 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C, -f 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


AFRICAN LILY. 
(AGAPANTIIUS.) 


THD 


Tar blue African Lily is not seen nearly 


SO 
judging from 


as one would 
its exceeding beauty. 


frequently suppose, 


The 


way to have good specimens is to grow 


them 


in tubs. It roots so freely and 


strongly as to burst the strongest pots, but 


on no account should this lessen 
vation. 
obtainable. 
11-rallon and 9-gallon casks cut in two, 
and a few holes bored 
drainage, 


its culti- 
and easily 
specimens 


Tubs cheap 


smaller 


are 
lor 


in the bottom for 


do very well, but for larger 


specimens petroleum or tar-barrels treated 








and | 
it | 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
| kind 


in: the same 
previous to use, will hold specimens quite 
large enough for any 


way, but charred . inside 
place or purpose, 
and capable of producing from 
thirty to forty spikes of flower 
each season. The beauty of a well- 
flowered specimen of this African 
Lily can hardly be exaggerated. 
sy terrace walks and at the top 
or foot of steps near the house it 
always looks well. Given a free, 
sandy loam, well drained, abund- 
ance of water in the growing sea- 


son, and protection from the 
severest frost in winter, it is sure 
to grow well and flower freely. 


Once a good specimen is made up 
it is not advisable to disturb it at 
the root. Give stimulants freely in 
the shape of liquid-manure through- © 
out the summer, and the reward 
will be from ten to forty spikes of 
bloom each year, according to the 
size and strength and liberal treat- 
ment of the plants. It will with- 
stand the winter in a few favoured 
southern and western gardens, but 
even in these it would thrive better 
and flower more freely if housed 
for the winter. It will stand un- 
harmed from 10 degs. to 12 degs. of 
frost, and in any shed, cellar, or 
room where the severe frost can be 
kept from it it will be safe. 

VaRiIprirs. — The commonest 
variety is A. umbellatus. There 
a form of it named maximus which 
is larger in all its parts than the 
type, and a truly noble kind. A. 
umbellatus Mooreanus is a very 
dwarf kind, with narrow, rather 
; erect leaves and heads of deep 
violet-blue flowers. It is said to be hardier 
than any other kind. These two dwarf 
kinds should be more extensively grown 
in pots, as they are less liable to burst 
them. 

A new variety under the name of A. 
Weilligi was given an award of merit at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on August 12th, 1918. As shown, 
the flower-head was a very striking one. 
The flowers, which are freely borne, are 
of a markedly drooping nature. Apart 
from this they differ from those of the 
ordinary form of A. umbellatus in being 
longer, while the mouth is less widely ex- 
panded. The colour of the flower is a 
light blue, with a deeper base. 

WHITE-FLOWERED KINDS. — Agapanthus 
umbellatus candidus is a white variety of 
the type and evergreen, but the finest 
is the white form of Agapanthus 
umbellatus maximus, here figured, which 
has a tall scape and a large head of the 
purest white flowers. The white variety 
ought to be grown as extensively as the 
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usually in late autumn and early winter, 
its attractive blossoms are then much 
appreciated. Some twenty years or more 
ago an interesting hybrid was raised by 
Messrs. Clibran, of Altrincham, between 
this Ureeolina and Eucharis amazonica. 
This, to which the name of Urceocharis 
Clibrani was given, bears a pure white 
flower.—K. R. W. 


type, for notwithstanding the many plants 
in bloom during the summer, white flowers 
are not readily obtainable. The pure 
white blooms come in most useful for 
cutting and making up into bouquets, 
button-holes, and the like. 





CAMELLIAS IN THE CooL 
CONSERVATORY. 
THESE are not so popular as they were 
forty years ago. I do not think anyone 
under present circumstances would plant 
a house with them, and yet a house of 
Camellias was common enough in the 
past. The flowers are not appreciated for 
cutting, and a lady would not think of 
wearing them in her dress, but I like the 
single and semi-double varieties when cut 
for wreath making and decoration. The 
large double flowers are too heavy, and 
unless wired they are liable to drop pre- 
maturely, Camellias are easily grown 
and are handsome shrubs. They want 
good loam and leaf-mould, but there must 
be no lime or they will not thrive. A good 
many years ago I took charge of a house 
of Camellias that were in a bad way. In 
preparing the border they had mixed the 
Sweepings of a wood sl d with the soil. 
The bits of wood generated fungus, and 
it was necessary to clear the whole out, 
wash the roots, and make a fresh 
border. After this was done the plants 
recovered and did well. There is one 
thing to bear in mind in planting a con- 
Servatory border. If the border settles 
and the plants sink too deeply they will 
not thrive if any part of the stem is 
buried, but the same thing occurs with 
hard-wooded plants generally, so if settle- 
ment takes place the plants must be lifted 
and the borders made up beneath and 
made firm. It should not be forgotten that 
Camellias are hardy in the South of Eng- 
land. I have seen them thrive in Devon, 
Cornwall, and Sussex, and many years 





GARDEN FOOD. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PEARS. 
TuIs is from Messrs. Bunyard’s cata- 
logue :— 

ROOSEVELT (October). — Enormous, 
almost round, green with faint flush ; 
flesh snow- white, quite flavourless; 
srowth erect; a new variety which is 
of value only for exhibition on account 
of its unusual size. 


We could wish that all descriptions in 
catalogues were quite as frank as this, 
yet one can hardly imagine anyone grow- 
ing a Pear that is quite flavourless. If it 
is only a question of size why not grow a 
big Turnip? I have often fancied that the 
descriptions of Pears in nurserymen’s 
catalogues were drawn up by young men 
in the office who have not many oppor- 
tunities of tasting the best kinds. It 
would be a great advantage if nurserymen 
would imitate M. Leroy in his “ Diction- 
naire de Pomologie,” and class every 
fruit of second-class flavour as such. I 
was reading the list of a nurseryman in 
the Midlands praising Pitmaston Duchess, 
and Mr. Bunyard states that it is highly 
flavoured in good seasons. I find it quite 
a worthless Pear, and giving it the name 
of Duchess must be a source of great con- 
fusion, because the true Duchess d’An- 
gouléme is a delicious fruit, not always 
well grown in England. A nurseryman 
in my county has in his list a Pear called 





ago I had some handsome plants trained 
on a wall in Worcestershire. Of course, 
suitable soil and shelter are a great 


advantage. LOE I 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Jacobinia chrysostephana. 





one of the meetings of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society called attention to its 
merits, It can be readily struck from 
cuttings. of the young-growing shoots in 


the spring. It is useless to keep pinching 


the leading shoot in order to induce a 
bushy habit of growth. The shoots should 
be allowed to grow unstopped, as it is 


only these that produce the finest heads of 


bloom. They may in some cases run up to 
a height of 18 inches, One-year-old plants 


will, if cut back in the spring, often carry 


three shoots with good flower-heads. In 
the spring and early summer the plants 
need the temperature of an intermediate 
house, and to ensure a good display they 
should in summer be well exposed to sun 
and air.—W. T. 


Urceolina pendula (syn. U. aurea).— 
This is one of the most distinct of indoor 
bulbous plants. The bulb is not unlike 
that of Bucharis amazonica, but smaller, 
While the leaves, usually solitary, but in 
some Cases in pairs, also much resemble 
those of the Bucharis. The inflorescence, 
however, is totally different, for an erect. 
scape a foot or a little more in height is 
terminated by an umbel of drooping 
blossoms of an inverted urn shape, in 
colour bright yellow tipped with green, and 


Slightly margined with white, Blooming ! 


This was 
introduced from Mexico over forty years 
ago, but its merits were not generally 
recognised, and it almost dropped out of 
cultivation until some plants shown at 


Fertility, which has no flavour, but is 
“good for the market.’? How can Eng- 
lish growers do themselves any good by 
sending a bad fruit to the market? We 
have too much bad fruit already. It pre- 
vents the British market public from 
knowing what is a good Pear, and it would 
be as easy to grow a Pear like Beurré 
Hardy as a kind like Fertility. 

The suggestion that was made in this 
paper that it would be a good thing for 
each county to make a selection of twelve 
is valueless, because a good Pear never 
varies much in flayour if we get it to 
srow, whereas an Apple is influenced in 
flavour enormously by climate. <A good 
Pear is as easily grown as a bad one, 
although the adoption of small forms, and 
grafting some kinds on the Quince that 
will not grow well in that way, takes the 
owner’s mind from the fact that the Pear 
is a noble tree as a standard on the natural 
stock. I had to do with a very rough 
field of clay soil, with shaly rocks near 
the surface, and without much faith in it 
I planted it with a good number of 
standard Pears, which, to my surprise, 
have done very well. 

Much more important than the selection 
of twelve Pears for each county would be 
to induce nurserymen to get rid of the bad 
kinds they constantly praise and take up 
the room they occupy with good sorts. <A 
first-rate Pear is so valuable as food that 
it would be a great gain to get rid of 
doubtful ones, W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 





Newton Wonder Appie.—This Apple is, 
I think, a case of rebaptising. Mr. E. A. 
Bunyard tells me it was sent out twenty 
years ago under the above name. But the 
Apple had been many years before that in 








cultivation in France as Reinett 
d’Angleterre and other like names, iim 
plying to me its English origin. It is 
handsome fertile Apple and should he 
known by its true name. I am told it was 
grown in Sussex under some other name 
and I should be glad if any reader would 
throw light on its true origin.—W. 

Coarse Carrots. — There is no value in 
large, coarse Carrots with a hard core: 
For years I have advocated growing the 
smaller forms, of which there is a great 
variety. Even the medium growers, such 
as the Intermediate section, are far pre- 
ferable to the huge roots of the Long Red 
type. I fail to see the use of the very long 
roots one often sees at exhibitions. The 
small sweet roots with an absence of core, 
such as Harly Gem or the Early Nantes, 
for a first supply are much more useful. A 
few years ago a gentleman told me the 
large Carrots were much disliked. T 
advised at least three sowings instead of 
one large one in April, and the advice was 
acted upon, small sowings being made in 
March, May, and August, thus giving 
Sweet roots that. were always usable! 
Though many think a small root would be 
injured by frost, it will be found it is the 
huge coarse ones that crack badly.— 
OBI Sc : 

Early Potato Harbinger.—This is still 
one of the best Potatoes for earliest sup- 
plies. What makes it doubly valuable is 
its quick growth and uniform size. It is 
surprising how good this is when grown in 
a poor soil. A large grower for sale told 
me that this year the above variety was_ 
the most profitable he had grown on 
account of its quick maturity and the 
absence of small tubers. A Potato should 
not be praised for its shape or ¥ Potato | 








if quality is lacking. As an early Potato 
I think Harbinger cannot be beaten, It is” 
a great favourite in the north. A friend” 
writes me from Scotland that it is with 
him the earliest and best Potato. I note) 
this as it shows that the above variety © 
does well in diverse soils. Ona heavy soil 
the return was almost double that of the” 
Darly Ashleaf.—W. F, a 
Garden food of plant origin.—A valued _ 
correspondent, in asking if our garden 
food is really as nourishing as we think, 
shows that he is not aware of the vast 
stores we have in that way, some of them 
even containing proteids which are sup- 
posed to belong to flesh only. First, there 
is fruit. fresh and dried. Second, vege- 4 
tables fresh, or dried where one cannot do 
any better. Third, cereals mostly dried 
and of enormous food value, of which 
some of the Indian kinds.are not as yet 
much used in _ this country. Fourth, 
pulses fresh or dried are very important, 
and we have great quantities of food of 
that description. Fifth, roots, such as 
Potatoes, Yams, and many others. Sixth, 
Nuts. There is much pure food here as 
yet little used. ; 


A good cooking Apple.—I am using now 
Calville blanche of my own growing. If 
is one of the great cooking Apples. The 
French cooks are fond of it. I find it 158} 
very good baked. If anyone wants to 
know what a real cooking Apple should 
be he ought to try this. It is pleasant to — 
know that it can be grown in our country 
against even a low wall. Perhaps in 
another geological epoch people will begin , 
to see that putting inferior Apples into a 
class labelled ‘ kitchen ”’ Apples is a mis- 
take. The use of sour and poor Apples- 
involves the use of manufactured sugar, 
which is one of the least desirable pro- — 
ducts that one gets into one’s body. The 
real cooking Apple should find its own 
sugar as this does and as the Ribston and 
Blenheim do.—W, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ROPH GRASS (RESTIO). 
iy have generally a few things in pots 
ind a small tank, where our Water 
jies are, but by far the prettiest and 
st graceful thing among them is 
s plant. We owe our knowledge of 


: 
| 
: 
i 


» to him. We keep it in a cool house in 
iter, and suppose it may be hardy in 


‘ south. It seems a very pretty plant 


race or round a tank, 
— This, also known as Wildenovia 
es, is a very ornamental plant for a 





An African Rope Grass ( Restio). Gravetye, 


l or intermediate house, and forms a 
iking object when planted out during 

summer in the sub-tropical garden or 
own in a vase as in the illustration. In 
large conservatory, if planted out, it 
‘uld also make a conspicuous object. It 
s dark green, much-branched, slender, 
sh-like stems, bearing on the points, 
‘emes of flowers enclosed in long, dark 
wh bracts. It is a native of the Cape, 
ere its stems are used for brooms. The 
istration on page 783 shows its graceful 
vit when cut and brought into the house. 


libertia formosa.—This is apparently 
"le known except in the south-west, and 
rarely mentioned in the gardening 
ss. Though a native of Chili, it is 
d to grow in the open as far north as 
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to Mr. Gerald Loder, and are grate- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


l well worth growing by those who care | 
a few plants in pots in summer on a | 


| HRITILLARIAS.—NO 


Berwickshire. It is a very rapid grower, | 
a small root-division planted four years 
ago being now 4 feet high and as much | 
through, and last year it bore more than | 
two hundred flower-spikes. The individual | 
blossoms are pure white, three-petalled, | 
and rather under an inch in diameter, 
and often cover the flower-spike to the 
length of a foot. They remain in beauty | 
for some weeks. Self-sown seedlings have | 
sprung up all around the clump alluded | 
to. Any small portion taken off roots 
readily in the open ground.—WynpHAM | 
FITZHERBERT. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 


garden is complete 


' without some of these. They vary much, 


not only in colour and stature, but also in | 
their requirements. Some are very easily 
pleased in the matter of soil and situation, 
others demand special conditions. The | 
common Snake’s Head (IF. Meleagris) is 
so accommodating that it can easily be 
naturalised in any garden. Plant a few 
bulbs in some spot not disturbed by spade 
and hoe, and in the course of time there 
will be a large colony. This species seeds 
with remarkable freedom, and crowds of 
young plants will appear producing 
flowers varying much in colour. ‘The 
white form is a really good thing and 
should be included. Other easily grown 
species are F. persica, a strong-growing 
kind in the way of Meleagris, F. aurea, 
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/age and well-prepared soil. 


| become single, but this is, I think, due 


| expected when 


781 


cultivation, and I, armena, a little gem and 
which can be naturalised in the same way 
as Meleagris, but must have perfect drain- 
There are 
other beautiful kinds, such as recurva and 
Moggridgei, but they are more capricious 
and should only be taken in hand by the 
expert. 

Tne GLADWIN.—At the foot of a Holly 
hedge a chance seedling appeared some 
three years ago. This plant looks much 
happier than plants in the open, the foliage 
being of a more lively green and the foot- 
stalks more erect. It is, of course, the 
nature of this Iris to grow among other 
things. I have seen it in fruit in Kentish 
hedgerows, and among coarse herbage it 
has a very nice appearance. I should say 


e 


October. 


it might be naturalised in the woodland 


| garden. 


DousLE MicHarLMAsS Datsirs.—It is a 
fact that these have shown a tendency to 
to 
the exceptional character of the season. 
In my ease the first flowers came true, but 
the later ones were single. In a normal 


| season I do not think this would happen 


to any appreciable extent, but what can be 
plants put out in early 
spring do not once throughout the grow- 
ing time get one natural moistening? Just 
after mine were planted rain came, but 
not sufficient afterwards to penetrate 
3 inches into the soil, and I could not 
water them much. Then, again, owing to 
the unusual and prolonged warmth they 


one of the most delightful hardy plants in | came into bloom earlier with me, quite 
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ten days before their natural season. Next 
year they will have become thoroughly 
established, and, with a normal season, 
they will probably come true again. 
CHANCE SEEDLINGS. —In most gardens 
where hardy flowers are grown seedlings 
will frequently spring up, and it is a euri- 
ous fact that very often they haye much 
merit. Several years ago some seedling 
Phloxes appeared, and among them are a 
very fine white and a lovely pink variety, 
both different from any I have grown. <A 
very good form of Aster noyme Angliw ap- 
peared three years ago and remains where 
it came up. All chance seedlings should 
be eared for. J. CORNHILAI. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN IN SPRING. 
THE spring effect is often the more pleas- 
ing when planting arrangements are 
earried out as far as possible in a natural 
way. If seed of a good strain of 
Polyanthus was sown early in spring and 
the seedlings pricked out as advised nice 
little stuff will be available as soon as the 
beds are cleared. One or more beds may 
be entirely devoted to them or they may 
be planted in bold clumps associated with 
the dwarf single Arabis or some of the 
Daffodils. If the Daffodils are used care 
should be taken that they are contem- 
porary in flowering with the Polyanthuses, 
as early sorts like Golden Spur and Black- 
well would probably be over before the 
Polyanthuses were at their best. The same 
question of timing will run through all 
association of bulbs with earpeting plants 
like Arabis, Antennaria, Myosotis, Silene, 
Nemophila, and things of similar nature. 
Writing of Nemophila reminds me of one 
of the family, N. atomaria oculata, not so 
well known as insignis, which makes a 
very pretty carpet for white Hyacinths. 
The height of different plants, too, must 
be taken into consideration or it may be 
found that the vigorous double Arabis and 
one or two of the Myosotis will smother 
the dwarfer Hyacinths and Tulips. One 
does not get a great variety of shades in 
the Daffodils and Hyacinths, but in the 
Tulips are some peculiar and pleasing 
shades. Wallflowers are best alone, not 
associated with other plants, and if the 
beds are large they may be planted in 
blocks to vary in height and harmonise in 
eolour. I have seen Narcissus poeticus 
dotted about among them, but it is not a 
happy mixture. There are, of course, 
many other spring-flowering plants avail- 
able, many very dwarf in habit, others 
only obtainable in small quantities, and 
others, again; more interesting than 
showy. EH. B.S. 
flardwich. 





SOME INTERESTING FLOWERS IN 
COTTAGE GARDENS 

ONE occasionally comes across some in- 

teresting plants in cottage gardens, and 

often growing under conditions that show 

them off to the best advantage. I was in- 

terested the other day ina fine plant of the 


found an old favourite in the shape of 
(#nothera fruticosa dois remarkably 
well. This type of the Hvening Primrose 
is a bit miffy and rather inclined to go off 
in the winter, but here it evidently had 
come to stay. This and (H. glauca are 
two grand perennials, at their best in old 
gardens where the soil has been worked 
to a considerable depth, flowering in such 
positions until autumn is well advanced. 
It is rather interesting to note special 
favourites in different districts. In this 
neighbourhood, for instance’, one seldom 
sees a cottage garden without Snap- 
dragons, Goat’s Rue, and Borageworts. 
In many cases the gardens are surrounded 
by old, low walls, and in these the Snap- 
dragons have a firm hold, judging by the 
size of the plants and the remains of old 
stems, as though they may have been 
there for generations. The Anchusa is 
somewhat of a nuisance if allowed to 
seed, and it comes up all over the garden, 
but in an odd corner it makes a pretty 
clump in association with something else 
of a rambling nature that requires to be 
kept within bounds, as, for instance, the 
double Sneezewort. Hvdse SN: 
Hardwick. 











giant Scabious (Scabiosa lutea),the growth 
nearly a couple of feet through, clean, and 
healthy, and showing a fine lot of heads, 
some of them 6 feet from the ground. It 
would be a welcome plant for the back of 
large borders facing shrubberies, as it is 
something quite out of the common, and, 
like the better-known S. caucasica, will 
flower well into the autumn. In an 
adjoining garden are some of the best 
plants T have seen for a long time of 
Hypericum Androsemum and H._hir- 
cinum, common shrubs it may be, but 
When over 8 feet in height and as much 
through, and smothered with flower, they 
are very showy The plants are on a 
north-west aspect. In the same garden I 





COSMEA-FLOWERED DAHLIAS. 
A NEw type of Dahlia, full of promise 
either for garden effect or cutting, 
bears this name. The pioneer of the race, 
Crawley Star, was exhibited but a year 
ago by Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
and claimed the attention of all flower 
lovers. This year it appears in greater 
force, full of beauty and charm and more 
fascinating than before. It.is all this, 
whether in the rich, warm, rose colouring 
with which it is naturally endowed in the 
garden or in its more refined beauty as 
seen under artificial light, hence for these 
two main purposes of decoration the new- 
comer is eminently fitted. The rose- 








coloured florets,- erimsoning at their 
bases, are in fine contrast with the rich 
orange dise, and the flower-heads well 
above the bushy-habited plants on thin, 
wiry, self-supporting stems well play their 
part in the decoration of the garden. To 
it has been this year added ‘‘ North Star,”’ 
a singularly pure and beautiful variety, 
characterised by the elegance and pointed 
florets of the original; a seedling from it, 
indeed, and, in brief, a Crawley Star in 
white. Not more than 8 inches across, 
the cupped form of the flowers and elegant 
beauty appeal at once. Some little excep- 
tion has, I believe, been taken to the term 
“ Cosmea-flowered,’’ and if these new- 
comers do not combine all the unique 
grace which characterises the genus in 
question the term is less far-fetched and 
decidedly more suggestive in its way than 
either ‘Cactus’? or ‘‘ Peony-flowered ” 
as commonly applied to other sections of 
the race. The type now under notice is 
likely also to be known by the not inap- 
propriate name of ‘‘Star’’ Dahlia. But 
whether ‘‘ Star’ or ‘‘ Cosmea-flowered ”’ 
matters but little, the point of importance 
to all who garden is that here is a new 
type destined to show itself to better ad- 
vantage in the garden than in the exhibi- 
tion hall. HH. H. JENKINS. 





AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
VioLa Papitio.—This is not a novelty, but 
I like it very much, not only because of 
its jaunty appearance, but also on account 
of its almost constant-flowering habit, as 
even in the dull November days I find a 
few plants in bloom. ‘The old florists 
would have looked upon this Viola as only 
fit. for the rubbish-heap, but ideas have 
changed, and we nowadays appreciate in- 
formal flowers. As an almost perpetual- 


I. argenteus does not appear to haye 
found recognition as a garden plant in this 
country, although it is recorded as havin 
been in cultivation many years ago. TE i: 
a native of Western North America, and 
it forms.a shrub, freely branched, as in BD 
arboreus, which it also resembles in habit 
and leafiness, and in the long rigid sta 
of its terminal flower ‘raceme. 
from that and other species of the genus it 
its leaves, 
The flowers are in whorls, and in colour 
like those of the common Wistaria. Th 
plant is evidently quite hardy in this 
country, and being evergreen it is worth a 
place as a border plant for its foliage 
alone. 
by Messrs. Bees, Liverpool, who showed it: 
at the International Exhibition held at 
Chelsea in 1912, 
and rare plants it is described as the mosi 
striking of all the Lupines, quite hardy, 
thriving well in sandy soil, and also as 
being suitable for cultivation in pots & 
the conservatory.—TVhe Field. 


and by no means frequently seen species, 
of about 2 feet across, 
prettiest objects I saw recently in the rock 
garden at Kew, where it was growing- 
luxuriantly for its kind—in the moist, 
peaty soil of the now somewhat compre- 
hensive bog 
has been divided into compartments caleu- 
lated by the degree of moisture prevailing 
to meet the requirements of a Jarge 





flowering Tufted Pansy Viola Papilj 
should have a good place in our affections 

WHAT IS THE LATEST STARWORT?—I fA 
this question because of the trouble that, 
have had in flowering Aster grandiflon: 
which some growers have told me wast 
latest of the Michaelmas Daisies, wit 
good-sized flowers. So. far L ig¢ 
found A. turbinellus is the last 
large species or varieties to come int 
bloom, though in some seasons its flowel 
ing time is cut short by frost. This seem 
to have been a good season for earl 
Chrysanthemums outside, but we nee 
some other flowers good for eutting at th 
beginning and middle of November. Aste 
turbinellus has large flowers of a gou¢ 
violet colour, the stiff stems making they 
useful for cutting, but to prolong if 
flowering season, and in some years ever 
to induce the blooms to open, a sheltered 
warm place is necessary. 

HELENIUMS.—Were I limited to thre¢ 
Heleniums I would probably choose 
Helenium autumnale, H. pumilum mag 
nificum, and either Riverton Beauty of 
Riverton Gem. The last two.are specially 
valuable because they give us distinc 
colours. I like all these Heleniums and 
would not willingly be without them. J] 
have proved the value of the advice given 
me by an old gardener—to cut these 
flowers before the disc or central florets 
have opened. They will last much longer 
if this is done. 

PLANTING EARLY GLADIOLI.—I like the 
early Gladioli, such as The Bride and 
others of its set, but I am never quite 
sure “whether I should plant them in 
autumn or in spring. If they are planted 
in autumn they need to have a slight 
covering of litter over them during th 
winter. They seem to me to come bette 
if planted in the autumn than if left unti 
spring. Wxperts seem to prefer plantin 
in autumn, and the corms can usually be 
obtained before it is too late for planting 
outside. These Gladioli are very cheap, 
so that we may well plant them freely. 

AN AMATEUR OF Harpy FLOWERS. 























































NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Lupinus argenteus.—A woody 









species, 






































It differs 











which are silvery-sericeous 




















Attention was called to its merit 
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Coreopsis rosea.—A group of this clegiil 














yas one of the 
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¢ the group referred to. In ordinary | 
lorder soil the flowers are poorly eoloured 
nd its effect is mealy and weak, while 


lariety of plants, hence the-good condition | 
ere it charmed by colour alone, to say | 


» the whole. Attaining to nearly 
8 inches high, and with scores of the rose- 
ad, yellow-centred flower-heads in 


plant in the background is one known as 
Mars, a rather large-flowered single, a 
leep yellow with a purple centre.—H. B.S. 
Flowering Climbers. — Bare walls and 
ill-designed structures devoid of interest 
an aspect of beauty when 
in trailing growth and _ floral 
Strong-growing climbers, such 


assume 
wreathed 
tracery 





heir prime, the group constituted 
ipretty object worthy of more fre- 
vent imitation. Frail and charac- 
sristically .spare habited, the 
pecies merits eultivation in group- 
tke formation to get an idea of its 
yorth, and this once realised will 
e required again and again. The 
Jant hails from North America and 
3s of quite easy culture.—H. H. J. 

Atriplex hortensis rubra.—Those 
n search of a fall, imposing-look- 
pe plant of easy culture should 
emember this handsome red-leaved 
innual for the effect it is possible 
f creating in garden bed or shrub- 
yery. In the course of a month or 
wo the plant will attain to nearly 
} feet in height, and, forming a 
oose pyramid, is ornamental in the 
xtreme by reason of the rich red 
‘olour with which the whole plant 
s endowed. Resenting transplant- 
ing in the ordinary sense, and never 
ittaining to either its fullest 
‘stature or fullness of leaf beauty 
f so treated, it should be sown 
where required or raised in pots 
Vor transferring to given positions 
ater. A seed or two, or even one,’ 
placed in the centre of a 5-ineh pot 
is a good way, and early in the 
‘season transfer the young plants to 


te of the numbers which give effect | 
| 





eds wherein. later fine foliage 
offects are desired. Solitary plants 
‘hardily grown require at least 
‘3 feet of space, hence large num- 
‘pers would not be required. It is 
essential that the plants be kept 


sturdy from the start, otherwise a 
leggy base may result. Sown in the 


open ground the plants’ should 
‘pearly be thinned to solitary ex- 
‘umples. 

A study in yellow. — Part of a 
sloping border some 350 feet by 


20 feet, trenched for autumn plant- 
ring with shrubs, is looking very 
“well just now, as the result of an 
‘arrangement in varying shades of 
yellow supplied by different kinds 
of annuals. The background con- 
sists of Calendulas and African 
-“Marigolds, which, differing as they 
do in shade, give just enough 
variety for a pleasing effect, while 
the central part of the border is 
mostly given up toa tall form of a 
‘double French Marigold, a yellow, 
striped with maroon. What would 
otherwise be a rather flat surface 
through the back and centre is re- 
lieved by oceasional plants of a 
single Sunflower; also two or three 
elumps of Canary Creeper rambling 
over a few rough Pea boughs. All 
along the front are intervening 
blocks of the single French Mari- 
gold Legion of Honour and dwarf 
Nasturtiums varying in shade from 
“primrose to a rich orange, with two 
or three clumps of a deep primrose 
‘Antirrhinum dotted in between. It is a 
/simple arrangement taken as a whole, but 
+pleasing to those who care for a study in 
‘the different shades of yellow, and it has 
‘the merit of cheapness, all the 
‘plants being easily raised from seed. The 
Sunflower noted above as forming a 


| 





above | 


dot 





of the Clematis. It is when permitted un- 
restricted freedom of growth that the most 
picturesque effect is obtained, and a Wis- 
taria rambling along the coping of an old 


wall or Clematis garlanding the sombre 
foliage of a Yew are infinitely more 
beautiful than the same plants when 


formally trained. There are many orna- 
mental climbers that may he utilised with 
good effect, especially in the south-west, 
where Solanum jasminoides grows freely 


and will cover a house with its snowy 
flower-clusters in three or four years, 
Where it is not liable to be killed by 


severe frost, there is no more satisfactory 
elimber, as it commences to bloom in April 
and flowers throughout the summer and 
autumn, often into late December. 
Where the Solanum is hardy, Physian- 
thus albens will also succeed and pro- 
duee its white flowers in profusion, while 
Stauntonia latifolia and Clianthus puni- 
ceus may also be grown. The well-known 
blue Passion Flower and its white variety 


as as 


Constance Hlliot are quick - growing 
climbers, and are attractive when in 
flower and covered with their golden- 


orange fruits.—WYNDHAM IFITZHERBERT. 
Rhododendron Thomsoni and R. bar- 
batum in Scotland.—There appears to be 
some doubt as to the hardiness of Rhodo- 
dendron Thomsoni and R. barbatum, but 
on the west coast, at any rate, if they are 
planted in suitable situations, they suc- 
ceed very well. Of course, if they flower 
very freely one season there is apt to be 


a searcity of bloom the following one. 
This summer, when clearing seed-pods 
from a plant of R. Thomsoni, which 


stands About 12 feet high and the same in 
diameter, I counted about 500 
Another plant from 15 feet to 16 feet high 


trusses. 


had 800 trusses. RN. barbatum also 
flowered very well, one plant carrying 
about 200 blooms. These plants are not 


suitable for open and exposed lawns, but 
suceeed best in open woodland glades, 
where they are well sheltered from cold 
winds and partially shaded from full sun- 
shine. In such a situation they are more 
in harmony with the surroundings and 
less liable to have their opening flower- 
buds damaged by spring frosts. Rhodo- 
dendron Faleoneri also thrives on the 
Firth of Clyde under the same conditions 
J OTIN MACKENZIE, The 
Glenoran, Helensburgh. 


Geum rivale, Leonard’s variety.—This was, 
I believe, found by the late Mr. H. Selfe- 
Leonard,of Guildford, in Norway, and is cer- 
tainly much superior to the ordinary Geum 
rivale. It grows. from 12 inches to 18 inches 
in height. In early summer it gives an 
abundance of beautiful flowers of a kind of 
soft salmon-red. By the side of a stream or 
pond it succeeds better than when cultivated 
in drier places.—S. ARNOTT. 

Colchicum autumnale roseum plenum.— 
T find this the latest of the double-flowered 
Meadow Saffrons. In moderate weather it will 
last until well into December. It is possible, 
of course, that there may be more than one 
stock of this double Colchicum, but that which 
I have had for several years has shown this 
characteristic constantly since I first received 
it. The double varieties last much longer than 
do the singles.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Helenium Riverton Gem. — This’ good 
Helenium is all that “E. J. 8.” says of it on 


Gardens, 





African Rope Grass cut for house. 
(See page 781.) 


as Clematis montana and Wistaria, soon 
| attain large proportions and clothe a wide 
expanse of wall in a comparatively short 
time. These two elimbers 
charmingly with one another, the droop- 
ing lavender flower-elusters of the 
| Wistaria being off to the best ad- 
vantage by the ivory-white flower-mantle 


associate 


set 


page 709, but it is not, as a rule, an advantage 
to increase the height of such a plant as this 
to twice the catalogued height of from 3 feet 
to 4 feet. At 6 feet or 8 feet the flowers are 
not so well seen, and neither their form nor 
their colour is shown to advantage. Four feet 


is quite enough for a plant like this in a 
border.—-GALLOVIDIAN. 

Pompon Dahlia Moira.—This is a _ sport 
from the well-known Pompon Dahlia Ade- 
laide, one of the best of its colour among 
these miniature flowers. Adelaide is of a 
pretty blush, edged with lavender, but Moira 


is deeper in colour, and looks even brighter. 
In size and form it is an ideal Pompon.— 
8. A. 

Collarette Dahlia Yellow Queen.—This, one 
of the few self-coloured varieties, does not 
show the ‘“ collar”’ so effectively as the varie- 
ties which: have it of a different colour from 
the outer divisions of the flower. It is, not- 
withstanding, a pretty variety, with good- 
sized, light-yellow flowers.—Kss. 
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It contained 
really handsomely developed blossoms of 
the big Japanese, as well as a fine selec- 
tion of smaller kinds suitable for market, 
incurved, 
A vase of about thirty 
flowers of this last appealed to me much. 
Lady Talbot and Kara Dow were also 
Queen Mary, too, was very con- 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


BIG CHRYSANTHEMUMS: THBHIB 
DECLINE. 

I HAVE recently noted two articles on the 
decline of the big blooms and some reasons 
why these have failed. Such opinions 
have been expressed each year of the past 
dozen, but as I am one who does not be- 
lieve that any decline is 
noticeable the reasons need not be taken 
seriously. ‘‘ Leahurst,’’ page 728, thinks 
that people became tired of paying for 
novelties. If the writer or anyone else 
can produce a new sort bigger and better 
than those already in commerce the re- 
ward in sales will be as good as at any 
time during the Chrysanthemum’s palmy 
days. Take a few recent instances— 
Queen Mary, His Majesty, Bob Pulling, 
and Mrs. G. Drabble. These are big sorts, 
and I fancy I am right in stating that the 
output of plants of these by the intro- 
ducers during the first and second years 
was equal to that of the large-flowered 
kinds that had gone before. 

During a long acquaintance with this 
subject I have from time to time met with 
those who disparage the giant flowers be- 
cause they cannot grow them. The other 
day at the DGournemouth exhibition the 
Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society made some strong remarks in 
speaking of the ‘‘ big mops,” and, judging 
from the applause, the most telling point 
was that they cannot be worn by ladies. 
The gentleman indicated went further. He 
would like to see disbudding discontinued 
and have all Chrysanthemums exhibited 
as grown unthinned and unkempt. I 
should be sorry for the persons responsible 
for such ar exhibition, and sorry, too, for 
the florist wNo had to obtain a living from 
such produce. 

Far from being on the decline, big 
blooms are increasing in the estimation of 
the public. The leading market growers 
restrict the number of blooms on a plant. 
Such may be small compared to the show 
flowers, yet they go under the heading of 
big Chrysanthemums. And what of the 
real giants? The taste for these is not de- 
clining in the gardens of the wealthy cer- 
tainly, and they are introduced in striking 
form for decoration indoors as well as in 
the houses, nor are they out of proportion 
to their surroundings. I have lately seen 
a magnificent display of big Chrysanthe- 
mums arranged in a lofty corridor at- 
tached to a mansion, and the owner is so 
proud of it that the same has been opened 
to the public. This is one instance of 
something being attempted with big 
flowers, not previously cultivated to any 
extent, and there may be others. if, 
again, any visitor with doubts about the 
matter could have seen the splendid as 
well as numerous specimens of giant 
blossoms on view at the seaside town 
named above on the 10th of last month— 
probably the finest show of the kind in 
the kingdom this year—such would con- 
clude that the end of the big Chrysanthe- 
mum is not yet. HS: 


Chrysanthemums: A fine group.—The 
extensive display—50 feet run—of cut 
blooms put up at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall on November 3rd by Mr. 'T. 
Stevenson, gardener to Mr. E. Mocatta, 
Addlestone, Surrey, was, for a private 
garden, a capital effort. It gained the 
gold medal of the Society, and as far as 
my recollection goes this is the first, out- 
side of trade exhibits that has been so 
honoured. The whole was made up with 
vases of blooms and autumn leafage, with 
4 groundwork of Ferns. Here and there 
one noted blooms that had passed their 
prime, perhaps; but, taken altogether, the 





particularly 


display merited the award. 


first-class singles, and one 
H.  We?fhory, 


very fine. 
spicuous.—H. 





SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


really worthy of culture. 


other, it has made many 


coarse and common looking. 


that will be difficult to beat. 


what tall. 


be got in any other way. 


yellow - coloured 


branch variation from the type. 


ceptionally fine, 


tive, although it may be a seedling—not 2 
“sport ’’—from the type. Mensa has been 
much employed for seed purposes; still, 


such parentage equal to the varieties 
obtained in the manner- mentioned. 
Bronze Mensa was raised by Mr. N. Davis, 
Tramfield. 

An exquisite variety is Mrs. F. D. 
Humphreys, described in lists as apricot. 
Fawn of a light shade would be a better 
description. This, like the Mensa group, 
may also be grown without severe dis- 
budding. Ceddie Mason is my favourite 
crimson. The blooms are not large, per- 
haps, even when cultivated for show, but 
the flower is beautifully formed as well 
as rich in colour. This sort again does 
well grown naturally. Elfrida (amber) is 
distinct and good. This has been exhibited 
freely, but only lately have its merits 
been recognised by a certificate of merit 
of the leading Chrysanthemum Society. 
Jessica (reddish-bronze with gold tips) is 
one of the*largest and is remarkably 
effective, especially under artificial light. 
The Mensa group of varieties is particu- 
larly telling in other than natural light, 
and therefore may be thought of for table 
decoration in a cut state. 

Pink varieties are wanting generally in 
colour, the majority being neither pink 
nor white. Miss Gracie Page appeals to 
me as the best, but I am not sure about 
this being yet in commerce. Failing it I 
would name Joan Edwards. Sylvia Slade, 
of a bright rosy-purple shade, with dis- 





tinct white eye, is ever a leading kind for 
any purpose, 1s Ar. 


Scores of varieties have been introduced 
during recent years, many of them having 
been given an Award of merit, yet to-day it 
iS possible to reduce to a dozen, say eighteen, 
if the smaller kinds for growing without 
disbudding be included, those that are 
For exhibition, 
Mensa may be taken as the model, and as 
the type is so much in advance of any 
sorts that 
have come either before or since appear 
In catalogue 
descriptions this pure white has been sur- 
passed by others of later date in no end 
of instances; still, it is the only white 
that one would care to cultivate. Not 
large as some varieties g0, the blooms 
have a rounded form and Superb finish 
The only 
fault of the plant is that it grows some- 
It is understood that for show 
purposes the singles are limited in number 
of flowers to a plant; the excellent speci- 
mens seen at exhibitions cannot, in fact, 


Mrs. Loo Thomson is a straw-yellow 
similar to Mensa except in colour, and isa 
sport from the latter. There are two deep 
forms of Mensa, one 
named Glorious, the other Golden Mensa. 
Possibly the former has the deeper tint, 
because it came through Mrs. Loo Thom- 
son sporting, whereas the other is a 
Tests 
quite possible this accounts for a some- 
what lighter yellow—anyhow, both are ex- 
Not yet in commerce is 
Bronze Mensa, which to me is very attrac- 


up to the present I have not noted one of 
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NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Incurved Chrysanthemums. — Probably 
as time goes on we shall see very few of 
this type of flower; certainly collections of 
them will be scarce. One would be sorry, 
however, to see the class entirely neglected. 
There are a few varieties well adapted fox 
general floral decoration, and these are 
especially telling. The other week, at the | 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, the highest award was bestowed 
upon an exhibit of cut Chrysanthemums, 
the central group being composed of the 
white incurved variety, H. W. Thorp, 
tastefully garnished with autumn-tinted 
foliage. The position given to this showed 
its effect, and it was more commented 
upon than any other. The colour is pure 
white, and its neat appearance is ap 
preciated by those who grow for market. : 
A deep yellow kind from this would be of 
value. We have a yellow form named 
J. W. Streeter, but it is of a light shade. 
There is a deep yellow sport from J. W. 
Streeter named Marjorie Hunt, and this 
should be remembered, although it failed 
to get a certificate of merit when placed 
before the Committee. Maybe it was not 
seen in good condition on the occasion 
indicated. H. W. Thorp has an advantage 
in being of easy culture, and the plant is 
of dwarf habit. Buttercup is a favoured 
yellow, and, to my taste, one of the 
noblest of all Chrysanthemums. ‘The 
yellow blooms of Romance are small, com- 
paratively, but they are very neat. Mrs, 
Percy N. Wiseman is usually deseribed as 
primrose-yellow, but creamy-white, shaded 
pink is a better description.—H. S. 

Chrysanthemum Almirante. — Growers 
have been sending to market blooms of 
this since late August or early September. 
Until quite recently the blooms have been 
of the finest quality, chiefly due to the 
fact that the plants were disbudded and 
a limited number of crown buds retained 
on each plant. I have tried this variety 
both ways. The larger blooms produced 
earlier in the season were certainly attrae- 
tive, but the terminal blooms are more 
appreciated because they make the out- 
door garden quite gay until the end, of 
October. Grouped in masses, the bright 
chestnut-crimson blossoms of the variety 
under notice are most effective. What 
makes the later flowers so much valued 
for indoor decoration, too, is the fact that 
each flower in the terminal spray is well — 
set apart, and individual blossoms also 
develop in the axil of each leaf on the 
fairly long shoots peculiar to this variety. 
I should say the height of this plant, even 
on terminal buds, is not more than 8 feet. 
We Ve TS. ; 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums that must be - 
disbudded.— Undisbudded plants of Chrys- 
anthemums, and those that develop their — 
blossoms in sprays, with the flowers well. 
set apart, are not, in my opinion, so useful 
as those that need disbudding. Many that 
are of little value when grown in a natural ~ 
manner are excellent when disbudded. Hl 
Draco, the lovely fawn-coloured J apanese, 
is not very pleasing when grown natur- 
ally; it must be disbudded to be seen to- 
advantage. The newer Framfield HBarly 
White is beautiful when disbudded, but | 
undisbudded it is a dense cluster of little 
use for decoration, and is most disappoint- 
ing. Dolores, so much yalued for its 
reddish-terra-cotta blooms, is a charming 
flower when disbudded. However, when 
srown on to terminal buds and these undis- 
budded it loses much of its attractiveness. / 
Precisely the same remarks apply to the 
white variety, Mrs. J. B. Scott. Much the 
same are Cranford Yellow, Cranford Pink, 
Juliet (rosy-red), Débutante (white), and 
Pink Beauty. In their respective colours 
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they are very good, but their beauty is| this way, when the plants are finally | 
lost when the flowers are developed in| potted, they are represented by sturdy | 


dense clusters. One other fine variety 
when disbudded is the yellow Cranfordia. 
From erown-buds big blooms are always 
developed, but the terminal buds need a 
severe thinning to do this variety 
This variety may be lifted and be planted 
in pots, tubs, boxes, etc., and if a cover- 


ing of oiled canvas or a frame-light can be | 


t afforded, the plants will provide beautiful 
flowers throughout November.—W. V. T. 


Chrysanthemums in small pots.—Before 
the Japanese season is quite over can you 
kindly, in a coming issue, tell me how to get, 
in 6-inch pots, dwarf plants to bloom that will 
not exceed 18 inches from soil to bloom, so as 
to place in pot into vase on a dining-room 
table? I have grown this last season about 
eighteen dwarfs. I rooted them on June 1, 
but the result is: Plants run up to 26 inches, 





justice. | 





specimens, and need only to be stopped 
once after the final shift. 
the plants in the first instance when they | 
are 5 inches or 6 inches high. 
be adopted it is a simple matter to have 
| pots containing plants that will yield a 
dozen to fifteen really beautiful blossoms. 
During the growing period, as the summer 
advances, and especially when the buds | 
are developing, the plants will need to be 
watered pretty frequently. 
must they suffer from want of water, or 
serious consequences must ensue. May and 
June are good months for carrying out the 
work of propagation, and in the case of a 
few of the very latest kinds a week or two 
earlier is advantageous. 
we 


We should stop | 


If this rule 


On no account 


For this purpose 
the following :— 





can recommend 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


TREE CARNATIONS OUT-OF-DOORS. 
I HAVE long had these in my head since I 
first saw Garnations of that kind grown at 
Bicton by James Barnes, one of the best 
gardeners of Victorian days. But in plant- 
ing in autumn I have never got the same 
result as he got in Devonshire. This year 
I tried a number put out in April, and they 





have done fairly well and given me 
flowers in autumn, when the ordinary 
border Carnations have passed away. 
Those in the illustration were gathered 
for the house towards the end. of 
October. Therefore it is clear that the 


growing of these in the open air in many 

parts of the country, especially in warm 

soils, might become a regular practice. 
W. 


Tree-Carnations gathered from the open air at Gravetye, Sussex, tn October. 


28 inches, and 30 inches, and then 


GuHO. GROVES. 

[The cultivation of some of the better 
free-flowering market Chrysanthemums in 
small pots is a very simple matter, pro- 
vided the necessary cuttings can be pro- 
cured in the late spring and early summer. 
Soil and propagation are precisely the 
same in this case as in Chrysanthemums 
propagated at other periods. The old 


stools must be kept quite cool and healthy | 


in cold frames or any other equally cold, 
glass structure, so that they are in fit con- 
dition when the cuttings should be de- 
tached and inserted in pots or boxes, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the grower. 
An excellent practice is that of inserting 
two, three, or four cuttings, according to 
the vigour and character of the variety, 
in small pots, potting these on when 
rooted into larger pots as a whole. In 


bloom.— , 





Caprice du Printemps (bright rosy-purple), 
Kathleen Thompson (rich chestnut, tipped 
gold), Lilac Cap (lilac), Purple Cap | 
(purple), “Red Cap (red), White Cap | 
(white). All members of the Caprice du 
Printemps family of Chrysanthemums are 
ideal for this work; also Source d’Or 
(orange terra-cotta), Lizzie Adcock 
(yellow), Ivory (white), Pink Ivory (pink), 
Soleil d’Octobre (yellow), Bronze Soleil 
WOctobre (fawn), Viviand Morel (silvery 
mauve-pink), Market Red (metallic-red), 
and Roi des Blanes (white)]. 


Chrysanthemum  Excelsior.—This single 
variety of a rosy-bronze shade is very striking. 





each 


The blooms on disbudded plants are 
about 4 inches across and more rounded in 
shape than in the generality of sorts. It has 


been in commerce a couple of years, but it 
seems uncommon, and has been noted only in 
trade groups. The growth of the plant is 
upright, and the colour shows up well under 
artificial light.—S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Window plants.— There is always an 
advantage in being able to change window 
plants periodically during the winter, as 
able to introduce 


then one is not only 
variety but, what is equally important, 
they do not suffer by the change. Every- 


one knows that to bring plants, particu- 
larly flowering plants, from a warm 
greenhouse and stand them in a room 


| window where fires are not regularly kept 


is not conducive to their well being. Much 
may be done for both flowering and fine- 
foliaged subjects by removing them to the 
middle of the room on frosty nights. It is 
to fine-foliaged plants one must turn in 
these shorter days, and much may be done 


for them by sponging the leaves and 
administering weak stimulants from time 
‘to time. People who have no green- 
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houses to draw upon still find Aspi- 
distras the best of all plants, and perhaps 
the next to these are Aralias. These 
plants, procured quite young and placed in 
a window, become acclimatised and will 
last for years. The same remarks hold 
good in reference to certain Palms. 
Cleanliness in the case of fine-leaved 
plants at this season is important, 
especially in rooms where gas is burnt, 
and it behoves all who have them under 
their care not to neglect sponging from the 
leaves the sooty matter which congregates 
thereon. TOWNSMAN. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


RUST ON CARNATIONS. 
THAT there are cultural errors which 
cause “rust”? in Carnations, or in cer- 
tain instances might, to some extent, even 
constitute a predisposing cause, few, I 
think, who have knowledge of the subject 
would care to deny. At the same time I 
would like to know, what is not made 
quite ‘clear thy “9G7(G 4R (page 747), 
whether the two sets of plants referred 
to—those infested by rust and those not 
infested by it—were of the same variety. 
If so, his case is Strengthened materially ; 
if not, it is weakened in the same propor- 
tion. I put it this way, not as disputing 
Statement or fact, but to emphasise the 
heed when comparing results in such 
cases, that only when the plants concerned 
are of the same variety is it possible to 
determine to what extent rust bears any 
relation to, or is influenced by, cultural 
errors. The point is an important one 
and requires to be settled on well-defined 
lines if our knowledge of the Subject is to 
possesS any practical value. Some 
varieties are immune from rust, others— 


and these chiefly the STOSS - growing 
varieties—are only with difficulty kept 


clean when in the hands of the most ex- 
perienced cultivators. In such cases it 
is interesting to note that those immune 
do not suffer by contact or the proximity 
of the others, hence the cultivator is con- 
fronted by a rather difficult problem. In 
two sets of plants given the same treat- 
ment, and enjoying the same atmospheric 
conditions, one is healthy the other is 
diseased. To say that the one is immune 
and the other is not does not go far 
enough. We want the “why” and the 
‘wherefore’? of such opposing evidence, 
and I have many times wondered whether 
thinness or thickness of leaf cuticle with 
surface hardness may not have much more 
to do with the matter than, as yet, we 
imagine. Experiment, probably, might to 
some extent solve the problem, aided as it 
should be by the microscope to determine 
the point raised. 

The instance cited by “G. G. B.” em- 
bodies both cultural errors and errors of 
judgment. To over-pot the plants was 
wrong, to feed such plants was far worse. 
Feeding so-called should only be under- 
taken as a necessity—a remedy for more 
or less exhausted soil—never on a rule-of- 
thumb principle whether wanted or not. 

OVER-POTTING. — Over-potted plants, if 
loosely potted, are almost sure to suffer 
sooner or later from sour soil, due to over- 


watering. From over- potting, loose- 
potting, and feeding, soft and ZTross 


growth must of necessity ensue, and in 
these circumstances any variety naturally 
prone to rust would quickly be attacked. 
Hence there is need for very firm potting 
and perfect drainage, the product of these 
being the hardily-grown plants which 
Teel a ees BS rightly regards as the best 
able to withstand rust. It is well known 
that localities exert an influence on rust 
deyelopment to such an extent that in low- 
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lying districts and river valleys, where 
much atmospheric damp prevails, some 
sorts of Carnations cannot be grown unless 
kept permanently under glass. Hxamples 
of this are to be found in Britannia and 
Carola. In higher districts the rust in 
these is less virulent in its attacks, the 


drier atmosphere being opposed to the 
vegetating of the fungus spores. ‘The 


appreciation of this fact has caused Gar- 
nation specialists to erect large and costly 
structures which, from their increased air 
Space and loftiness, reduce atmospheric 
moisture to a minimum, and preclude the 
risks hitherto run from’ condensation. 
Doubtless, too, in large degree, the over- 
head heating system now in vogue, by 
ensuring a greater degree of atmospheric 
dryness, and dispensing with the fluctua- 
tions of temperature experienced under 
the old system, renders the former rapid 
spread of the disease almost impossible to- 
day. 

This—producing of conditions known to 
be opposed to the existence of rust—is per- 
haps, after all, the only logical way. On 
a small scale it is best done by. increased 
warmth in the pipes acting in conjunction 
with both continuous top and bottom ven- 
tilation. Closing up all the ventilators of 
a small greenhouse in damp weather, day 
or night, favours the condensation of mois- 
ture on the leaves of the plants ; ideal con- 
ditions for the growth of the fungus, 
which, in the main, are preventable, 

Then it should be remembered that this 
ever present fungus, like others, has its 
seasons of activity and rest. It becomes 
more active in late September, when 
cooler nights favour heavy dews, and 
plants predisposed to the disease run con- 
siderable risk if outside at such a time. 
When housed, atmospheric dryness and 
buoyancy should be the aim. A salt solu- 
tion sprayed upon the plants during the 
growing season in the open has been 
found good in some instances, and in 
addition to hardening the leaf surface is 
fatal to the fungus. 
dangerous to 
mendation. 


admit of general recom- 


HE. H. JENKINS. 


CELERY LEAF-SPOT DISHASH OR 
BLIGHT. 
NATURE OF THE DISEASE.—In its early 
stages the disease is frequently over- 
looked or neglected, and it is often not 
until well on in the season, when its 
ravages May assume the nature of an 
epidemic, that the attention of growers be- 
comes fully aroused to its seriousness. It 
is first recognisable in the form of small 
discoloured areas on the foliage, which 
Inay easily be overlooked unless careful 
examination be made. Holding a leaf up 
to the light and looking through it greatly 
facilitates the recognition of the presence 
of the dark, diseased spots in their early 
stages. As time goes on these spots in- 
crease in number and in size; neighbour- 
ing spots join up to each other at their 
margins, until finally the whole leaf may 
become of a dirty greenish-brown colour, 
the leaf-stalk having meanwhile also be- 
come affected. Such affected leaves then 
rot or wither away. The inner leaves 
may be found for a time free from the 
disease, but since it spreads rapidly 
(especially under warm and moist 
weather conditions) from the older to the 
younger leaves, the latter also ultimately 
become attacked, and the whole plant is 
thus rendered more or less useless. On 
the brown, diseased areas of the leaves 
very minute, black, rounded dots can be 
seen with the naked eye, or, better still, 
with a pocket lens.’ These are the fruits 
of the fungus which is the cause of the 
disease, and each one of them is a little 








It is, however, too. 








sults have also been obtained by using the 






































capsule containing myriads of spores. 1 
Each of these minute fructifications js_ 
provided, when ripe, with an apical pore 
through which the spores are passed to 
the exterior. If an affected leaf be 
examined in warm, damp weather, or if 
one be plucked and kept covered in 4 
Warm, moist atmosphere, it will be seen, 
with the help of a pocket lens, that the 
spores are exuded through the pores in 
the form of little worm-like or tendril- 
shaped masses. ‘These become broken up — 
by rain and the spores are washed away 
or scattered, and thus the disease is | 
spread. If diseased plants are allowed to 
go to seed the fungus also attacks the — 
fruit, and since commercial Celery seeds 
each consists in reality of half a fruit it 
follows that the seeds become affected 
and carry with them the germs of the 
disease. The recognition of the disease on 
the seed, however, is not an easy matter 
for the non-expert, since for accurate 
diagnosis this involves the use of the com- 
pound microscope. That much of the 
Celery seed on the market carries the 
disease is an undoubted fact. A recent in- 
vestigation in England showed that 50 per” 
eent, of the samples of seed examined bore 
the disease, and a similar examination 
recently made in this country showed that — 
matters are no better in this respect in 
Ireland. 

Seedling plants of Celery may show the > 
characteristic spots of the disease on their 
leaves at-a very early age, and there can 














_be little or no doubt that the appearance 


of these spots is due to the presence of 
the fungus on the seeds from which such 
seedlings are derived. It has been proved 
beyond question that the fruiting bodies 
of the fungus on the seeds can pass the 
winter unharmed and give rise to actively — 
infectious spores in the spring; and the 
same holds good for those present on the 
decayed foliage. 


METHODS OF coNnTROL. — Fortunately 
there are preventive measures for this 


disease which, if adopted in time, will 
greatly minimise the losses due to it or 
even eliminate them altogether. In the 
first place the use of infected seed must 
be abandoned entirely. 

All growers of Celery should be on the © 
alert to recognise the disease, should it : 
make its appearance, as early as possible © 
during the season, as upon this depends to ~ 
a large extent the success of spraying 
operations. It may be seen in seedlings 
in the seed-bed even as early as the first 
week in May, and possibly earlier than 
this. If the disease makes its appearance 
its ravages can be checked successfully by 
spraying the plants with either Bordeaux 
or Burgundy mixtures, made up in exactly 
the same way as is usual for spraying 
Potatoes against the “blight.” Spraying 
should be carried out at least twice; and 
probably a third and perhaps a fourth 
application (depending upon weather con- 
ditions, ete.) will be necessary. The first 
application of the spray should be made ° 
when the plants are in the trenches about 
the second or third week in June, the 
second should follow about three weeks — 
later, and the third after a _ similar | 
interval from the second. Before spraying © 
it is advisable to go over the rows and re- | 
move all dead or badly affected leaves, if 
present, and burn them. Satisfactory re — 








































































Spraying mixtures mentioned at about © 
half the usual strength. If this be done 
the spraying must be exceptionally well 
carried out. Some growers object to the 
appearance produced on the foliage by the 
use of these spraying mixtures, but if the 
applications be made at the proper times 
there should be little or no signs of them 
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he plants when the crop is ready for 
keting. Liver of sulphur (potassium 
hide), at the rate of 1 oz. to two 
ns of water, may be used instead of 
above mixtures; this solution does not 
gure the foliage, but it is not nearly 
ficient a fungicide as the mixtures 
aining copper; furthermore, since if 
pidly washed away by rain, the num- 
‘of applications has to be greatly in- 
sed. As many as ten during the. sea- 
have been found necessary in some 
s. When the plants are lifted in the 
mn the outer diseased leaves, if any, 
t be removed and burned. On no 
unt should they -be left lying about or 
| 
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Steps tn rock garden at Mr. Hanbury’s Brockhurst, East Grinstead. 
oa 3 


lowed to reach the manure or compost 
sap, for they will thus form a source 
om which the disease. may make its 
ypearance in the following season. 
There the disease has appeared and 
raying has been neglected, the collection 
1d destruction by burning of all affected 
aves are even more imperative, and it is 
dvisable to choose a fresh piece of land 
pr the cultivation of Celery during the 
lowing season. 

T> sum up, buy only seed that is 
‘“iaranteed to be free from the disease; 
‘atch for the first appearance of the 
isease, and if it appears spray the plants 
s directed with the same mixture as is 





the 
somewhat 
described for the leaf-spot fungus. 
the attack is due to the fly, however, the 
mining-maggot can be found eating out the 
tissues between the upper and lower skins 
| of the leaves in the browned dead areas. 
The only means of checking this trouble 
is 
leaves ‘and burn them. 


leaf-spot disease was 
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used for spraying Potatoes; remove and 
burn all badly-infected leaves or plants; 
grow Celery on fresh land each season. 


The ravages on the foliage produced by 
maggot of the Celery-fly resemble 
in general appearance those 
Where |, 


to perseveringly gather the affected 


the above account of the Celery 
written some im- 


Since 


portant additional information has been 


obtained as a result of investigations 
which have been in progress for some 


little time in the Department’s Seeds and 
Plant Disease Division. It has been estab- 
lished definitely that the disease is trans- 
missible through the use of affected seed, 
put it has also been found that if such 
seed be steeped, previous to sowing, for a 
period of .three hours, either in a dilute 
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BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


IN ROCK GARDEN AT 
BROCKHURST. 


rock garden show how 


STEPS 


[uHESE steps in a 


much we can do in planting such places if 
rightly formed at first of sandstone rocks. 
Then various little plants can find a home 
below the steps in which they are placed, 
and be as happy, or 


happier, than they 
would be anywhere else. The Balearic 
Sandwort is an excellent little thing that 
requires no soil. If the stones are set as 
they ought to be many rock plants will 
grow in the crevices. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Watering alpines in the winter.—I have a 


number of alpine plants (Saxifrages, Cam- 
panulas, Phlox canadensis, etc.) growing in 


cold-frame, and | am doubtful as to 
f watering required during the 
have been keeping them 
starting into growth, 
which .it seems to me is very premature. IL 
am, however, doubtful as to the wisdom of 
keeping herbaceous and evergreen plants dry 
for several months. Can you please advise ?— 
ALPINES, Ladywell. 

[By keeping these in frames you are de- 
feating your own ends and encouraging— 


pans in a 
the amount o 
winter. So far, 1] 
moist, but they are 


also. exciting—growth, which requires 
watering to support it. In the open or 


with the lights entirely removed sufficient 
moisture is present in the atmosphere, and 
there should be no occasion to water. In 
the event of an excessive rainfall the 
lights may be placed over the plants with 


ample air at all times, day and night. 
You mention ‘‘ Saxifrages and Cam- 


panulas,’? but without knowing the species 
it would be impossible to advise in genera 


so diversified as these. In each there are 


evergreen” and deciduous kinds, some, 
choice and delicate, requiring extreme 


care, others vigorous and fully eapable of 
taking care of themselves. As a rule, 
however, all alpines in frames in winter 
require but little water at the root, since 


evaporation 1s reduced to a minimum. 
This is true even of evergreen species, 
while deciduous kinds are safest on the 
dry side. If you are in doubt as to any 
particular species send us its name and 
we will advise you to the best of our 
ability. ] 

Saxifraga Petraschi. Amid the con- 
fusing array of Saxifrages whose re- 
semblance and conflicting nomenclature 


tax the patience of the cultivator, Saxi- 
fraga Petraschi stands out as one of 
special merit. It is one of a section to 
which the popular S. burseriana belongs, 
and is understood to be a hybrid between 
S. tombeanensis and 8. rocheliana. One 
of the neatest, freest-flowering, and most 
beautiful of its class, it makes a little 
mound of compact growth composed of 
delightful little silvery leafage, which is 
surmounted by dainty 2-inch slender stems 
carrying large pure white flowers. S. Pet- 
raschi has a Gapital constitution, and does 


not appear to be so liable to disease as Ss. 
burseriana. It likes a light soil with 
some peat or leaf-soil and sand in it, a 


modicum of limestone or old mortar being 
also beneficial.—S. ARNOTT. 


Achillea Kelleri. A plant of garden 
origin I believe, though I am unaware of 
its parentage. Less silvery than some, 
the very narrow, acutely-pointed, long- 
stalked leaves are some 5 inches or so 





solution of formaldehyde (one part 40 per 
cent. formalin in 600 parts water) or in 
hydrogen peroxide the fungus is killed.— 
Leaflet No. 5 of the Department of Agri- 


culture and Technical’ Instruction for 





| Ireland. 


long, about a third of an inch wide, and 
lacerated right to the mid-rib. In this 
way it is distinct among its fellows. The 
flower-heads are white. It is a good rock 
garden plant of free growth and 6 inches 
to 8 inches high.—H. J. 
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BUILDING A TOMATO-HOUSE. 


| I AM about to make two Tomato-houses, span- 
roof, about 40 feet by 14 feet each. I shall be 
glad if you will kindly let me know through 

(nish GARDENING ILLUSTRATED how best to make them. 

I shall not heat them now, but I would like 

nl 
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should prove remunerative. 


to make them so that I could fix a heating 
apparatus later on. Would they do side by 
side—say a yard between them—with just 
enough room to open the sashes, or would it 
be better to make one long one? Would it be 
right to make a wall right round, 1 foot to 


of summer and early autumn. 


cannot say. 


for market. Will they pay? Will prices in 
your opinion be as low as they were this year? 
—HAZEL. 


[We think you would be well advised in 
having one house in two separate com- 
partments, each 40 feet in-length, rather 
bi than build two houses side by side. The 
width may be from 14 feet to 15 feet, and 
; the height at apex 10 feet above ground 
np level. The side walls should be of 
; 9-inch brickwork and stand 1 foot above 
: ground. leyel. On this, wall - plates 
32 inches by 6 inches should be laid. Then, 
{ if you have side-lights 18 inches wide, and 
the wall-plate above 8; inches by 4 inches, 
the total height will be a trifle over 3 feet. 
Half of the side-lights—i.e., every alter- 
nate one—may be made to open and the 
remainder kept closed, or the whole may 
be made to open by means of cranks and 
levers. The latter plan would perhaps be 
best for your district, seeing the weather 
is often very hot during the summer. 
Ventilation at the apex should be arranged 
for on the same principle, only it would be 
as well to have the sashes 2 feet wide and 
to open on either side of the ridge at will. 
The roof or sash-bars may be 1 foot apart 
and be 2 inches wide and 4; inches deep. 
} With a roof constructed in this manner 
rafters are not needed. You would do 
well to have the glass—?1 0Z.—well bedded 


1} inch wide. 
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ridge of the house. ] 





Same 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


grown for their size alone. 
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and excellent flayour. 


—— 
=~, 


as there had been a 
very few admirers, 


quires care. 
first to suffer 


hardier. 
can be grown on a given Space.—H. K, 
this is much greater in 
especially on light soils. 


Turnips are strong 
(see p. 698). 


the roots do 


like Turnips; I have had the roots 


| a most acceptable vegetable. 
on the top side of.the sash-bars have at * 


} least three coats of paint, in addition to 
the *‘ priming.’ It pays to give the same 
amount of attention to all other wood- 
work. 

With regard to internal arrangements, 

the doorways should be 2 feet wide, and 

the same with regard to the pathway from 
HH end to end of the house. The partition in 


April—they will give a long 


The garden forms are 


flavour. 
EHarliest White being 


door to open and shut at will. Pits or 
beds, 4 feet 6 inches wide, to hold three 
rows of plants, enclosed with 9-inch brick- 
work, will be possible in a house 15 feet 
in width. These walls should be of the 
e Same height as the outer walls, and con- 
Structed at the same time. These will 


grown and they remain 
time. 





in the row.—W. F., 
Spade work in the garden.—This is 





early-spring 


. pipes passing round the front of the house | Gultivated under a 
aa must be supported on brick-built piers. 
aa For your locality we consider that a 4-inch 
Pe pipe passing round the front on either side 
tiny of each house, and returning on the walls 

bounding the pathway, to be sufficient for 
Tomato - growing. Heat each house 
separately, for which purpose the mains 
can be laid under the pathway of the 
house nearest the boiler, if the latter is at 
one end. Valyes—throttle are the best— 
would be required for turning on and 
Shutting off heat on either side in each 
house. A boiler capable of heating 600 feet 
to 650 feet of 4-inch piping would phe 
needed. One of this eapacity would 
obviate the necessity for hard driving and 
attendant waste of fuel. A boiler of the 
Robin Hood type would be found very 
economical, : 


the atmosphere. 
ing the land 


and keeping 


dry season.—E. H. 
pee ee ee 


Correspondents desiring information on 
Cardening matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their communications to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business communications—such as 
those relating to accounts, advertise- 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
etc.—should be addressed to MANACER, 
“Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters intended for any individual per- 
sonally should be marked Private. 
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Not knowing the wholesale prices for 
Tomatoes in your heighbourhood we are 


TI IES FOE 


—— 
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quite unable to say if the venture will pay. 
From our experience in the past the retail 
prices in the height of the season for this 
fruit have been such as to lead one to sup- 
pose that their cultivation on a large scale 
The outbreak 
of war was no doubt largely responsible 
for prices ruling low during the latter part 
Whether 
there will be a rise next season we really 
We find we have omitted to 
mention that the sash-bars should be held 


2 feet sashes along. Misee, phen she a por in place—i.e., at the correct distance 
I get three rows each side of the path: EOC OG a 3 : 3 s ae 
north to south. I intend growing Tomatoes | apart—by continuous flat, iron bars 
f 


These should be screwed on 
to the under-sides of the Sash-bars about 
midway between the wall-plate and the 


Brussels Sprout Dwarf Gem.—There is 
no lack of varieties, but many of them are 
I can recom- 
mend the above for its firm, solid Sprouts 
The introduction of 
this distinct dwarf form was much needed 
great run on huge 
forms, which I am glad to see have now 
There is much to be 
said as regards the cooking, which re- 
The large growers are the 
in severe weather, dwarf 
srowers like the one named being much 
I consider Dwarf Gem large 
enough for all purposes, while more plants 


Kohi Rabi in hot seasons.—The yalue of 
a dry season, 
In some gardens 
and not worth cooking 
In such case I would advise 
growing a few rows of the Kohl Rabi, as 
not become fibrous and hot 
cut up 


; small and served in various ways, and 
im putty, but dispense with all top putty, | they are of a Sweet, nutty flavour; indeed 
and see that the rebates down to the glass : . ” 


If a few 
rows are sown each spring—say March or 
supply, and 
do not deteriorate like our softer Turnips. 
distinct from the 
ordinary field Kohl Rabi, being smaller, 
much earlier to bulb, and of more delicate 
There are several varieties, the 
an excellent early 


ne ee } variety, the Short-top Green and Purple 
7 Bee the centre, dividing the structure into two | forms being later and reliable. On the 
i. f equal portions, should be of glass, and a 


Continent these last two kinds are much 
good for a long 
The plants do well in rows 2 feet 
apart, the seedlings thinned to 12 inches 


the 
season for turning over all land intended for 


cropping. Every 'bit of uncropped 


a and vac 1 ’ 
citer ede Tay ythe hot-water pipes on | dug “Agant land should be trenohed or double 
either side of the pathway, while the} manure supply is reduced. Land that is well 


1 proper system of exposure 
draws a portion of its manure supply from 
There is nothing like deepen- 
the surface stirred 
afterwards to hasten growth, especially in a 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 
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Rose Garden.—The bushes will no 
looked over, when all the very longe! 
the growths will be shortened some 
to prevent their lashing each other «hy 
rough winds, as well as to render 
bushes more steady and less liable to 
about and become loosened at the col 
This same treatment is meted ou 
Hybrid Perpetuals as well as to Teas 
their hybrids and hybrid Chinas. Soil 
then be heaped round the stems a foc 
more in height. When, as is generally 
case, there is not a sufficiency of loose 
on the bed to mould all in this way 
much as is needed is brought from 4 
where. This will consist of soil which 
been used for forcing various Crops 
frames with the top layer of the hot 
itself mixed with it. All will then b 
readiness to afford protection—shoul 
be needed—to the last three nw 
Classes of Roses. It may be added { 
protection is never resorted to until j 
feared that the less hardy of the varie 
in either section will become damage 
it is withheld any longer. A few deg 
of frost do good rather than harm 
arresting growth. As a rule 
barometer, as well as the direction of 
wind, serve to indicate when frost of 1 
than ordinary Severity may be expect 
Although not wise to protect until al 
lutely necessary, the materials for eat 
ing it out will be ready to hand in 
shape of a good supply of bracken, wh 
is superior to straw or hay for the p 
pose. Beds and borders planted w 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Damask, and of 
kinds of Roses will receive a good surf: 
dressing of hot-bed manure after be! 
freed from sticks and stones. Some sm 
amount of lifting and replanting rema 
to be done, but this will be taken in ha 
.and finished off the first opportunity. 

Rock garden.—As the majority of t 
leaves are now off the trees there is k 
likelihood’ of wind carrying them abe 
and lodging them and enveloping t 
occupants of the rock garden, as has be 
the case for some weeks past. The 10 
garden will therefore now be carefil 
cleaned, and when finished top-dress 
with an inch or so of fine leat-mit 
Rain, frost, and rough winds have qui 
spoilt the last of the blooms of Stet 
bergia lutea, which has this year flower 
better. than ever. The Glory of the Sno 
is very forward in growth and in m:; 
instances is ready to push through ¢ 
soil. 

Pleasure grounds.—The chief thing ne 
claiming attention, besides the completi 
of the planting of large breadths 
Myosotis dissitiflora and a few odds an 
ends both of biennials and perennials, 
the raking and cleaning up of tree-leayé 
This will take up a considerable amoun 
of time, and when finished the lawns wi 
need a good Sweeping and rolling. Mo 
ing has been brought to a close and th 
INachines put away for the wint@ 
Garden seats ‘have also been taken 
under cover and will be repainted whe 
in opportunity offers. To keep them fill 
and in good condition for walking ‘upo 
in all weathers, foot-paths now nee 
frequent rolling. ‘Catehpits at the side 
of walks and drives require to be cleane 
at short intervals at this time of year, 4 
allowed to become silted up with sand aml 
mud the drains for carrying off wate 
speedily become choked and ineffective. 

Wall plants.—During Windy weath 
wall shrubs and creepers haye 
be looked over daily, when any growth 
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iy branches found to have broken loose 
ire refastened to the wall. Preparation 
vill now be made for protecting tender 
ubjects, such as. Myrtles, scented Ver- 
jenas, etc., this being done by working 
vacken in among the branches and 
‘nclosing all with mats. So long as the 
yeather remains mild this will be with- 
ield, but everything will be at hand for 
arrying it out promptly as soon as it be- 
‘omes necessary. A number of large tubs 
ontaining Portugal Laurels will have a 
god mulch of leaf-mould placed on the 
urface of the soil to prevent frost 
yenetrating and injuring the roots. 

Globe Artichokes. —If not done, these 
aust now be protected and not left until 
. sharp frost occurs and damages the 
uckers. In warm localities fine cinder 
‘shes banked up to and around the stools 





vill prove an effective protection. In less 
‘avourable circumstances straw worked 


found and up to nearly the full height of 
he plants should be used in addition to 
he ashes at the base. In all cases the 
acing of the protective material in posi- 
ion is facilitated if the leaves of the 
Yants are first drawn together and held 
n place with tarred twine. If there are any 
ff the old flower-stems still present on the 
Jants these must be cut out, otherwise 
hey will decay and injuriously affect the 
juckers in their vicinity. 

' Cabbages.—Anticipating an extra heavy 
Hemand for these next spring, advantage 
jas been taken of the open weather, and 
‘he fact of there being a large number of 
ants in first-rate condition on hand, to 
Yant two more breadths. To counteract 
yrobable depredations by slugs the surface 
yetween the plants has been dressed with 
i mixture of fine cinder ashes and lime. 
‘This has proved a splendid deterrent and 
whe Josses among the early-set-out plants 
dave been almost nil. As soon as the 
round is sufficiently dry the hoe will be 
“an through between the last named and 
mough of the loose soil afterwards drawn 
1p to the plants on either side of the rows, 
joth to protect the stems and to steady 
‘hem. 


French Beans. — These are much 
ippreciated during the winter months, but 
t is useless for anyone to attempt forcing 

“hem unless there are conveniences exist- 
ng for keeping up a continuous supply. 
Sowings to attain this end must be made 
svery ten or twelve days, the number of 
jots employed on each occasion being in 
vecordance with the probable demand. 
Che number may be two dozen where but 
i moderate quantity of Beans is required. 
‘Seven-inch and 9-inch pots are suitable 
sizes and either will accommodate five 
rood plants. A light, rich, loamy compost 
suits French Beans best, and after drain- 
ng the pots they should be rather more 
than half filled with it and made firm. 
from seven to nine seeds should be sown 
nh each, reducing the plants to five to 
xach pot when up. As soon as they make 
he first pair of leaves fill the pots to within 
talf an inch of the rims with the same 
<ind of compost after it has been placed 
somewhere to get warmed through. Pieces 
f old Birch-brooms form the best supports 
‘or the plants when placed round the 
sdges of the pots with a spray or two in 
the centre. A board laid over a hot-water 
dipe is an excellent place whereon to stand 
‘he pots until germination of the seed 
vakes place. A shelf near the roof-glass in 
‘1 house where a temperature of not lower 
chan 65 degs. is kept up is indispensable 
ifterwards. A well-heated pit, when such 
fan be spared, also proyes very suitable 
‘or French Bean forcing. After the plants 
Mave flowered and the blooms set, weak 
snanure water will assist the quick develop- 
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mentof good sized, tender pods, and pro- 
long the season of bearing also. The great 
enemy of French Beans when foreed is 
red-spider, consequently the plants must, 
except when in flower, be kept well 
syringed. Tepid water, both for this pur- 
pose and for applying to the roots, should 
always be used. 

Various.—A good supply of small salad 
being in daily request, seed, both of 
Mustard and Cress, is sown every week 
in boxes and put into the Mushroom-house 
to germinate. When up, the boxes are 
taken to a greenhouse and kept shaded for 
a day or so. Onions will be over-hauled 
in wet weather and the late keepers tied in 
bunches and‘ slung over ropes stretched 
under the roof of the root-store. A supply 
of Horse Radish lifted and stored away in 
a convenient place saves much time and 
trouble when the ground is frozen hard. 
Tor the same reason Parsnips in sufficient 
quantity to meet the demand for a few 
weeks to come are lifted and stored in 
damp soil in the root-store. The spread- 
ing of some long litter over part of the bed 
enables the lifting of these to be done in 
severe weather, when the roots cannot, 
from want of accommodation, be stored 
Bracken for laying over Celery in the 
event of hard weather appearing imminent 
should be in readiness. Long stable litter 
may also be used for this purpose, but it 
does not equal bracken as a_ protective 
agent. 

Shrubs for forcing. — Tor this purpose 
Rhododendrons of the early-flowering 
varieties, Lilaes, especially Charles X., 
Andromeda floribunda, Kalmia latifolia, 
Deutzia gracilis, Ghent and mollis 
Azaleas, Guelder Roses, Prunus in variety, 
Double Cherry, and Staphylea colchica are 


a few subjects which quickly respond 
when gently forced. They should be 
potted up now and stood in a group out- 
doors with the pots surrounded with 
leaves or litter as a protection against 


frost, leaving the heads of the plants fully 
exposed to the elements. They will then 
force all the more readily when placed in 
heat. After the Chrysanthemum season is 
over the foregoing are invaluable for the 


decoration of the greenhouse and con- 
servatory. A. W. 
MIDLAND COUNTIBS. 


Cucumbers at this season require extra 
care in their Management, growth now 
being very slow. They must not be over- 
watered or given stimulants either too 
strong or too frequently. When roots can 
be seen on the surface a top-dressing of 
fibrous loam and _ leaf-mould may © be 
applied. Cut away old leaves and regulate 
and tie in the young growths, allowing 
plenty of room for these. Open the top 
ventilators first a little for a short time 
in the forenoon, whenever the weather is 
favourable. A minimum atmospheric tem- 
perature of 70 degs. should be maintained, 
except during very severe weather, when 
65 degs. will be sufficient. 
and paths three or four times daily to keep 
the atmosphere moist. 

Early vinery.—If the house was closed 
last month, according to directions then 
given, the buds will now be swelling, and 
disbudding should be done without delay. 
Leave two of the strongest on each spur 
at present, and a little later rub the 
weaker one off. As soon.as the Vines are 
in leaf raise the atmospheric temperature 
to 55 degs. at night and 65 degs. by day, 
exclusive of sun heat. These temperatures 
will suflice until the flowering stage is 
reached. If any Vines have to be planted 
next spring the borders should now be 
made. The chief points to consider are to 
provide thorough drainage and take neces- 





Damp the walls. 
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“Guarantested Roses” 


are the product of Bees’ 200-acre Rose Farm in North 
Wales. The trees are characterised by extraordinary 
vigour and perfect mats of fibrous roots. 

Bees Ltd. guarantee satisfaction or refund cash. 
Write for a sample collection now, or a Catalogue, 
which contains photo colour pictures of 16 Collections 
of Roses for various purposes. 


12 ROSES FOR TOWNS. 


“E” Collection, 6/6, carriage paid, c.w.o. 


Caroline Testout (H.P.), salmon-pink 6d 
C. F. Meyer (Rug.), silver-rose ae 8d 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (H.T.), carmine 8d 
Gloire de Dijon (T.), yellow-buff 9a 
Gustave Grunerwald (H.T.), carmine 8a 
Hugh Dickson (H.P.), crimson.. oF abd 
J. B. Clark (H.T.), deep scarlet .. ae on SEL 
La Tosca (H.T.), salmon-flesh_ .. ae 8d 
Mme. A. Chatenay (H.T.), salmon-pink 6d 
Mme. Ravary (H.T.), orange-yellow .. 6a 
Mrs. John Laing (H.P.), rose-pink .. 6d 
Ulrich Brunner (H.P.), cherry red .. J+ 60 


12 ALL-ROUND ROSES. 


6c ’ ° . ° 
K’ Collection, 5/6, carriage paid, c.w.o. 
Bees’ Famous Test Collection. 


Betty (H.T.), coppery rose Pe 8d 
Captain Hayward (H.P.), crimson-scarlet.. 6d 
Cc. Testout (H.P.), salmon-pink ©: 6d 
Fisher Holmes (H.P.), crimson-scarlet Pe sal 
Frau Karl Druschki (H.P.), white.. .. 6d 
Hugh Dickson (H.P.), crimson.. . 6d 
Lady Alice Stanley (H.T.), silvery flesh 8d 
Lady Ashtown (H.T.), deep pink PA 6d 
Lyon (H.T.), shrimp pink . se i 8d 
Mme. A. Chatenay (H.T.), salmon-pink 6d 
Mme. Ravary (H.T.), orange-yellow 6d 
Mrs. J. Laing (H.P.), rose-pink .. 6d 


Any variety can be supplied separately at price quoted. 


“DAILY MAIL’? ROSE (Mme, Ed. Herriot), 


_ The new fiame-coloured Rose. A truly magni- 
ficent flower; positively seems to set the garden 
on fire. 
Dwarf Trees, 2s. each; 20s. doz. 6 strong 
trees, 10s. Carriage paid when ordered with 
collections. 
Standard Trees, 5s. and 7s. 6d. each, grand 
heads. Carriage and special packing, Is. extra. 
Send your order NOW, or write for a copy of Bees’ 
Rose Catalogue, with full page illustration of “The 
Daily Mail” Rose, also photo colour illustrations 
of over 100 more Roses. Bees’ “‘ A B C” of Rose Cul- 
ture (14d. stamps) contains 32 pages of useful hints. 

Fruit, Clematis, Ornamental Shrubs, etc., are offered 
and illustrated in Bees’ Rose Catalogue. 


Whatever you want, write for it NOW. 


GUARANTESTED PLANTS 


are no less famous than Bees’ Guarantested Roses. 
They are distinguished by their extreme hardiness— 
they live through the most severe winter and come up 
again each spring, stronger, larger, and more beautiful 
than before. They also do well in towns and in cold, 
bleak situations. 














for a variety of purposes, 


12 Town Perennials, 3/6. 


These will all grow and fiower well the first 
season. The plants are not tiny scraps, but strong 
flowering clumps. Well worth 6d. or 9d. each if you 
consider the quantity of bloom they produce. Blue 
Dropmore Alkanet, Golden Cone Flower, Pink Mea- 
dowsweet, Giant White Marguerite, White Gauze 
Flower or Gypsophila, Blue Lupin, Copper Sneeze- 
wort, Scarlet Phlox, Purple Larkspur, Pink Goats 
Rue, Yellow Day Lily, Scarlet Bergamot. 


12 Dwarf Town Perennials, 3/6. 


These will do well on rockery or would make good 
front row plants for a border, filling up behind with 
the firstdozen. If you have room, it is better to plant 
three of each. Three plants of one sort only cost the 
same as two. 4d, each;3 for 8d. There's a 
saying, White basin Bellflower, Blue Starwort, Pink 
Knotgrass, Yellow Evening Primrose, Purple Rock 
Cress, Golden Alysson, Rosy Alum Root, Gentian 
Speedwell, Lavender Cat Mint, Crimson Catchfly 
Campion, Lambs’ Wool, Blue Perennial Flax. 


The Two Collections, 7/- 


Three plants each of the 24 plants enumerated— 
total, 72 strong plants, packed free on rail, for 16s. 

Tt may be that these collections do not fill your 
requirements, but in Bees’ 64-page Plant Catalogue 
you will surely find exactly what you want. There 


| are 20 pages of colour illustrations which will be very 


helpful in assisting you to make a selection. There 
is also a plan of a border, with colour photo picture, 
showing you how it looks when in bloom. This book 
is gratis and post free. Send your order or write for 
a copy NOW. ‘Lest you forget.” 


<, 175b, Mill Street, 


> LIVERPOOL 












Bees’ Plant Catalogue illustrates | 
in natural photo colours Collections of Plants suitable | 
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sary measures to prevent the reots of the 


Vine penetrating into unfavourable soil. 
There need not be more than 38 feet deep 
of compost, nor need the border have a 
greater breadth than 4 feet during the first 
year. The compost should consist of good, 
fibrous, roughly-broken loam, mixing with 
it mortar-rubble, wood ashes, and coarse- 
grade Vine-border compound, employing 
more or less of each material according to 
the texture of the loam. ‘The soil should 
be moderately dry at the time of forming 
the borders. It should be made firm and 
protected from wet, in the case of outside 
borders, until the Vines are planted. 
Borders may be formed entirely inside the 
house or entirely outside, or a portion of 
the border may be inside the house and a 
portion outside. In this case the Vines 
should be planted inside. 


Malmaison Carnations.—Layers which 
were potted early in September will now 
be sufficiently rooted for transferring to 
6-inch — pots. The pots should be 
scrupulously clean and well drained. The 
potting compost should consist chiefly of 
good fibrous loam, adding a liberal amount 
of broken brick and lime-rubble, a little 
wood-ash, and bone-meal. The soil should 
be mede firm and a small stake placed in 
each pot. If this is done and the plant 
tied to it in one place no further support 
will be necessary until the plants begin 
to form flower-shoots. The pots may be 
placed close together at first, but when 
the plant produces side shoots more 
space will be necessary. If the soil is 
fairly moist at the time of potting, 
“watering in’? may be deferred for a few 
days, when all the plants should be given 
a thorough watering. After this stage 
very careful watering will be necessary, 
keeping the plants Slightly on the dry 
side, at the same time never allowing them 
to suffer from want of- moisture at the 
roots. 

Chrysanthemums.—It will soon be time 
to take cuttings of many varieties. I pre- 
fer to use thumb-pots, placing only one 
cutting in each pot, because then they suffer 
very little check when repotting becomes 
necessary. In the cultivation of Chrys- 
anthemums for large blooms, the most im- 
portant point is to prevent a check at any 
time. The soil to be used in these small 
pots should be of a porous nature, but rich 
enough to support the cuttings for two or 
three weeks after they have formed roots, 
A small piece of old turf will serve the 
purpose of drainage, and the roots enter- 
ing firmly into the turf it forms a good 
Support to hold the soil together when 
repotting is necessary. 

Hippeastrum (Amaryllis).—If the bulbs 
are well ripened, and have healthy. roots, 
it is a comparatively easy matter to have 
plants of Hippeastrums in flower early in 
the winter. Wor this early batch make a 
selection of the best ripened and largest 
specimens, and those which give promise 
of producing large flower-spikes. Remove 
the old soil from the roots previous to re- 
potting them, and when there are signs of 
extra vigour in the bulbs give a slightly 
larger pot. A suitable potting compost 
consists of good fibrous loam and lime- 
rubble, adding a little decayed manure. 
Although  Hippeastrums succeed best 
where bottom heat can be obtained this is 
not absolutely necessary, as they may be 
placed in any hot-house or in a vinery. 

Deciduous Calanthes are now providing 
a good display of flowers, which are most 
useful for cutting. After the flowers are 


falls below 55 degs. Some advocate 
shaking the plants out of their pots and 
storing them thickly in boxes, covering the 
roots with dry sand, but except for 
exigencies of space this practice is not 
advisable, for the bulbs start more freely 
into growth when not disturbed. Up to 
the time of writing the weather has been 
most favourable for all outdoor work. In 
ost cases, therefore, it will be possible to 
complete the planting of trees and shrubs 
before the end of the year. Shrubberies 
are too often neglected, the commoner 
Species being allowed to crowd out the 
choicer specimens. Any specimen Conifers 
which show signs of deterioration may 
usually be brought into a healthier con- 
dition if they are given ample top-dress- 
ings of suitable soil; except in small quan- 
tities, manure, either animal or artificial, 
cannot be recommended for Conifers. 
Decayed garden refuse and old potting soil 
make valuable top dressings. It is better 
to thoroughly dress a few trees every year 
than to distribute the available material in 
small quantities over the roots of many 
trees. A good mixture of road-grit, leaf- 
mould, and peat will help to maintain 
peat-loving species in the best condition. 

The Rock Garden should be kept free 
from fallen leaves and rubbish of any 
description. It may be necessary in some 
cases to add a little soil or other material 
to the roots of various alpine plants. Take 
care that the tender species are not over- 
grown and protect in. severe weather any 
plants needing it. 

Cauliflower plants growing in cold 
frames or pits should be afforded plenty 
of fresh air whenever the weather is 
favourable, removing the lights entirely 
on mild, fine days, replacing them in the 
evenings. The plants should be placed 
Within 1 foot of the roof-glass to keep 
them as hard and stoeky as possible. 

Mushrooms.— Beds in full bearing must 
not be subjected to an excessive tempera- 
ture, it being far better to err on the side 
of too little rather than too much heat, 
as by this means the quality of the pro- 
duce will be not only superior, but the 
beds will continue to bear for a longer 
period. Endeavour to maintain an even 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs., 
damp the paths and walls with tepid water 
twice each day, and when the beds show 
signs of exhaustion give a thorough soak- 
ing of tepid farmyard liquid manure. 

Roots.—These should be frequently and 
carefully examined, especially such as 
Potatoes, Onions, Shallots, Garlic, Beet- 





think the mid-winter display is much mo 
brilliant than that of the summer an 
autumn. Bush Chrysanthemums ay 
coming on rapidly, and as they devel) 
their blooms the supply of stimulants i 
being stopped, and clean, soft water su 
stituted. In the majority of cases dis 
budding is not practised, and the resultinj 
Sprays of medium-sized blooms are yer 
useful for cutting. Good numbers of sue 
old favourites as Mme, BH, Fabre, Neliij 
Pockett, Mrs. Greenfield, Mons. W 
Holmes, Lizzie Adcock, and others ap 
grown, and, apart from their yalue wher 
growing, they provide large quantities 9 
material for cutting. Salvia splendens, § 
rutilans, S. Bethelli, and 8. lactiflora an 
now in full bloom, adding considerably 
the brightness of the house and enduriig 
for a long period. Hupatorium Purpus 
monticola is a most useful plant at this 
time, and is now in good form. Gov 
pieces can be had in pots 6 inches in dit 
meter. Naturally of a branching habit, 
not too tall, and with freely-produecd 
panicles of white or purplish-white flowers, 
this EHupatorium makes a good plant fur 
rooms, and lasts for a considerable timd, 
It is free from the objectionable habit oft 
dropping its blooms or leaves when used 
for this purpose, and which debars the use 
of Inany of our winter-flowering plants for 
house work. Gytisus racemosus is now 
well in bloom, and, apart from its flowers, 
the delicate perfume of its sprays is aj 
preciated. Primulas in variety are show- 
ing colour freely, these including P. 
obconica rosea gigantea, a superb strain 
and perfectly true. P. stellata is effectiyé 
in 5-inch pots. This, especially the whité 
variety, is useful alike for vase work or 
for cutting. P. malacoides is pushing wu 
its flower-stems. Probably, I think, bel 
cause it is so easily grown and so pen 
sistent, this variety seems, in places, to be 
losing its popularity, but it is here growl 
to a large extent, and during the week a 
final batch of four dozen seedlings ha 
been potted into 8-inch pots in which thé 
plants will be permitted to bloom. Among 
roof and wall plants Inay be noticed the 
Silver Wattle (Acacia dealbata), whiel 
will shortly flower, Heliotrope, and Zonal 
Pelargoniums, both of which are in good 
bloom. Greenhouse Ferns, from time to 
time, receive a little weak soot-water 
which improves the colour of the fronds, 
and, so far as possible, the plants ar 
being given as much light as possible, 

Bulbs in pots. — During the week th 
plunging-bed was opened, and such Ttomant 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi as wer 
sufliciently advanced were removed to @i 
















































































































































root, and Carrots. 


General work.—Up to the present time 
the work of preparing the ground for next 
year’s crops has made satisfactory pro- 
gress. Tull advantage must be taken of 
frosty mornings to wheel manure, ete., to 
vacant plots. By this means sufticient 
can sometimes be wheeled on to last for 
several days’ digging or trenching, and 
the walks will not be nearly so much cut 
up. A fire should be kept going to burn 
all garden refuse, and the accumulation of 
ashes will be valuable for putting on the 
ground. EH, W. Gabor. 
SCOTLAND. 

Greenhouses. — IF'rost and  oceasional 
showers of snow have, during the week, 
caused the fires to be kept going rather 
briskly. At the same time no driving has 
been resorted to, and whenever possible 
as much ventilation as could be given was 
afforded. "foo much fire-heat almost in- 





past the pseudo-bulbs require a season of 
rest. They are best left in their pots, 
placing them on their sides in a light and 
dry place, where the temperature never 





evitably leads, at this time, to an outbreak 
of aphis, or, among a certain class of 
plants, of thrips. Just at present green- 
houses are very bright, and IL sometimes 






unheated house, in which they will remabt 
until required. This will hardly be befor: 
the New Year, and until then they will bs 
kept as cool as possible and iro 


















ventilated, 

Stove.—Here, too, a little allowance i¥ 
made for the outside temperature, and 
while, of course, a certain amount of hea U 
is absolutely necessary, it by no me j 
follows that a hard-and-fast maximum # 
needful. On cold, snowy, or windy nights,” 
if the thermometer at 10 p.m. is in | 
neighbourhood of 62 degs., things are quite 
Satisfactory. In bloom at present are ait 
various kinds. of winter - flowering 
Begonias, Pancratiums, and Saintpaulias, 
together with a few Orchids, which, wit 
richly-coloured foliage, brighten up 
house during the dull, short days. | 

Chrysanthemum cuttings.—While quit 
as good results can be had by tak ng 
cuttings a month hence, yet when good 
hard basal shoots can be secured now i 
is advisable to put them in. Sueb 
cuttings, in the case of some varieties, ant 
none too plentiful, and those produced at 
a later date are occasionally weaker and 
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jore drawn. Where only a limited num- 
br is required the cuttings are put in in 
jrees round the edges of 35-inch pots, but 
here larger quantities of any given 
ariety are needed the cuttings are put 
vickly into 5-inch pots, The utmost care 
fs taken to label correctly and legibly. <A 
ght, sandy compost is used for striking, 
nd, in addition, half-an-inch of sharp 
fand is allowed on the top of the pots. 
‘ormerly I used to strike Chrysanthemum 
attings in an air-tight case, but of late 
bears they have done well on a greenhouse 
Vhelf. Regular attention is necessary as 
jegards watering, and damped-off cuttings 
|hould be regularly removed. 

| Planting.—Additions are to be made to 
he Roses, and although just at present 
the soil is not in a workable condition, 
uring the week a quantity of fine soil 
yas got together and put under cover in 
eadiness for suitable weather. The 
ants to hand have not been unpacked. 
Yurserymen now pack so carefully that, 
nless the unfavourable weather be excep- 
ionally prolonged, it is much better to 
eave the plants as they are, placing them 
eyond the reach of danger in a cool, but 
rost-proof shed. 

Pruning.— During the earlier part of the 
yeek a finish was made with the pruning 
f Red Currants, and some little progress 
yas made among Gooseberries. In the 
ase of the latter a distinction is made 
etween dessert and preserving varieties 
‘yhile pruning. Wor preserving, size is 
‘ot so essential as weight of crop, so that, 











xcept for a little extension of the 
erminals, close spurring is resorted to. 
{mong dessert Gooseberries as much 
roung wood as possible is encouraged, 
ind, in order to make room for such 


shoots, a certain proportion of the older 
‘vood is annually cut out. Gooseberries 
‘wwe gross feeders and will assimilate 
arge supplies of what one might term 


‘rank’? manure. I have even used night- 
soil with good results. As _ previously 


-nentioned, birds are wired out, but even 
were the bushes exposed I would prefer 
‘oO prune now. Where birds are trouble- 
yome the bushes present a miserable ap- 
Yearance in.spring, so that it is, I think, 
yetter to prune now, keeping the birds 
it bay with renewed dressings of lime, or 
of soot, or of both in combination, 


Dahlias and Gladioli. — After having 
lasted over a much longer period: than 


aisual, these haye succumbed,to frost. The 
Dahlias, after being cut over, were lifted, 
and, having been dried, the tubers were 
removed to a_frost-proof store. Only 
suflicient roots of each variety to provide 
the necessary stock for another season 
were saved, and each tuber as it was lifted 
had a label bearing name, class, and 
colour securely tattached to it. In the 
ease of Gladioli the corms were cleaned 
and stored in boxes packed with a little 
Cocoa-fibre, afterwards being stored with 
.the Dahlias. 

Vegetable garden.—Work here per- 
foree, at present at a standstill. Rhubarb 
and Seakale are, unlike other things, still 
in foliage, so that for a short time yet 
‘lifting will be delayed. Vegetables in the 
open are yet fairly plentiful, and, in such 
‘a case, there is not the same need for early 
‘forcing. Asparagus beds have now been 
/eut over, and shortly, when the ground is 
‘more workable, they will be trimmed, up. 


is, 





‘The knife is always used for cutting 
over. ‘This takes longer than when a 


seythe or sickle is used, but it makes a 
much more workmanlike job. [ always 
think that the use of scythe or sickle must, 
to some extent, disturb the crowns. 
W. McGuFFroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 





Arum 
Arum 
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Lilies failing (W. Davey). — Your 
Lilies have been attacked by a disease 
has given a great deal of trouble in 
many places, and, unfortunately, nothing 
detinite seems to have been settled as to its 
cause or the most effectual means of curing 
it. The generally-accepted theory is that it 
is caused by bacteria of some kind, induced 
by too high living. This may be the case with 
yours. This theory is borne out by the fact 
that plants which are grown under poor con- 
ditions—that is to say, those which have a 
struggle for existence—are rarely, if ever, at~ 
tacked in this way. There can be, we think, 
but little doubt tha* much of the trouble is 
caused by overfeeding and insufficient ventila- 
tion, and once plants are attacked in this 
way the trouble is difficult to eradicate. The 
most successful remedy that has come under 
our notice is, after the plants have been dried 
oft in the summer, to shake the corms clear 
of the old soil and to wash them clean in 
soapy water. Then every scrap of decaying 
matter must be cut away, or frequently the 
basal portion will slough off, and thus leave a 
healthy surface. Then dust the corms 
thoroughly with some dry sulphur and repot 
of 


in good, sweet soil, consisting mainly 
fibrous loam and sand, and take care that it 
does not contain any manure or peat. 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums in October and 
November (G. Straichland).—There is plenty 
of beautiful hardy outdoor Chrysanthemums 
that flower during September and _ early 
October, but the number of those that make 
a bright display in late October and on into 
November is but few. The white variety to 
which you refer is most probably Soeur 
Melaine, a well-known and old _ = hybrid 
Pompon that does wonderfully well outdoors 
during the period under notice and that 
comes up year after year in the early spring. 
Japanese sorts that will suit your purpose are 
the following :—Caprice du Printemps (bright 
rosy-purple), La Triomphante (pink, suffused 
white), Cranfordia (a splendid large-flowered 
yellow sort), Kathleen Thompson (a rich 
chestnut, tipped gold sport from Caprice du 
Printemps), Juliet (rosy-red, passing to cinna- 
mon-red), Lentz (deep pink, parent of the last- 
named), Almirante (chestnut-crimson), Cran- 
ford Pink, Cranford Yellow, El Draco (fawn), 
and Dolores (reddish terra-cotta). These 
plants should be grown on to their terminal 
buds, the last buds that develop, and the buds 
should be thinned out to suit your purposes, 
in regard to the size of the blooms you may 
desire or the character of the sprays you 
prefer. A few Pompons should certainly be 
included in your list in addition to Soeur 
Melaine already mentioned, as follows :— 
President (rosy-purple), Crimson  Precocité 
(bvight reddish-crimson), Mdlle. Hlise Dordan 
(silvery-pink), Mr. Sabey (golden-yellow), and 


Prince of Orange. Good singles are the _fol- 
lowing :—Ladysmith (rose-pink), Miss Rose 
(pale pink), Ceddie Mason (bright crimson), 
Mary Richardson (deep terra-cotta), Dorothy 
Daun (salmon-bronze), and Joan Edwards 
(pink). All the singles and Pompons should 
be partially disbudded if good blooms for 
cutting are desired. 
FRUIT. 
Moving Apple-trees (H.)—You could not 


select a better time than the present for mov- 
ing’ fruit-trees of any kind. 
such splendid condition, neither too wet nor 
too dry. It works freely without battering the 
young roots. There is no need to trouble 
about the leaves, these are ripe now and 
ready for falling, therefore the moving will 
not in any way injure the trees, and by mov- 


as 


ing them now they will soon get established 
for next year’s work. Get the holes dug out 


large enough to receive the roots. Take up 
the trees with a good ball of soil attached and 


plant them the same depth as_ before, 
mulch with long manure or litter of some 
kind. 

Pruning Fig-trees (A. B.).—Fig-trees should 
not be pruned at this season, but all the 
young fruits which are as large as_ Horse 


Beans should be pulled off, as they will prob- 
ably perish during the winter. The best time 


to prune Figs is in summer. The pruning 
should begin early in summer by thinning 
the young shoots when growing, and this 
thinning should be continued from time to 


time during the summer season as required, 
as it is only by keeping the growth thin that 
it can be ripened perfectly. Away from the 
south coast Fig-trees can scarcely be con- 
sidered quite hardy, and it is quite wise before 
severe frost sets in to unnail the branches, 
draw them together, and cover with mats or 
straw. Uncover and-retrain about the end of 
March or beginning of April, and any further 


pruning which may be required should be 
done. The spring is a good season for cut- 
ting out naked branches, with the view to 


filling in with young wood. 
VEGETABLES. 

Manuring (Hovite)—1, If your soil is heavy, 
then horse-manure is the better; but if light 
and sandy, then cow-manure ought to be used. 
9 The manure from a fowls’ run is very good 
material for almost anything, but the run 


The ground is in | 


Well | 





should be covered with sand or ashes, from off 
which the manure could be raked every day 
or so quite clean. Then, as collected, it should 
be smothered with soot and be placed in a 
heap and mixed with its bulk of soil, allowing 
it to so remain for a month, then turning it in 
and giving it yet a further dressing of soot, 
still allowing the manure to remain to sweeten 
and become incorporated with the soil. Prac- 
tically, if allowed to remain for three or four 
months, so much the better. Then spread it 
on the ground in March, and just fork it in. 
A thin dressing suffices. Still, it is a mistake 
to employ this manure solely, as a diflerent 
dressing is desirable the following year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Green Tomato chutney (R. M.).—Put a pint 
of vinegar into a preserving-pan with a pound 


of Demerara sugar. Let this boil until the 
sugar is dissolved. .Slice as many Tomatoes 
into this syrup as you wish to use with the 


same weight of Apples (peeled, cored, and cut 
into quarters), 1 oz. of bruised Ginger, six red 


Chillies, 4 1b. Shallots, 4 lb. Sultanas, allow- 
ing 4 lb. of sugar and these spices to each 


pound of Apples and Tomatoes, salt to taste. 
Boil these well together, stirring all the time, 
until it is thick like jam and sets firm when a 
little is dropped on a plate. Pour into hot 
glass jars, cover when cold with well cleansed 
bladder, and store in a dry, cool place. 


Decaying leaves (A.).—T'o accelerate the 
rotting of tree-leavyes it is best to put them 
into a heap and let them become thoroughly 
moist, then frequently turn them during the 
winter. But if mneedel only for ordinary 
manure, then it is better still to mix with 
them all sorts of garden refuse, having the 
whole turned two or three times, some soot 
being strewn over the heap when the turning 
is proceeding, to kill slugs and worms. We 
have seen such a heap in capital condition for 
use in about four months from the collecting 
of the leaves. When decayed leaves are needed 
to make leaf-mould for potting, then they 
should be kept alone, and need, with an occa- 
sional turning, fully a year to enable the 
material to thoroughly decay. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


Hampstead.—1, We have found the common 


Musk, when grown in a window-box, a pre- 
ventive of flies entering a room. 2, Yes, you 
can grow Vegetable Marrows in large tubs, 


but why grow them in this way, which en- 
tails an extra) amount of labour in watering, 
ete., when they can be grown so easily planted 


out.—NW. S.—See reply to “HE.,” re “Storing 
Medlars,” in our issue of November 14th, 
page 740..—A. 0.—You cannot do better than 


give the trees a ood mulch of rotten manure 
and frequent applications of liquid-manure, if 
to be had.—yYoungster._1, The Blue Gum- 
tree (Hucalyptus globulus) can only be_ in- 
creased from seed sown in heat in the spring. 
2, Pot off next March. 3, If the soil is in good 
heart and some rotten manure has been added 





thereto no artificial manure is necessary. 4, 
See reply to ‘‘F. 8. Cherrington,” re “ Broc- 
coli ‘clubbing,’ in our issue of November 14th, 
page 740. When-.sending queries please read 


our “ Rules to Correspondents.” 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Mrs. Gray.—The Spindle- 
tree (Kuonymus europeus).— Hants.—Ssp. 
means species. Kindly send a fully developed 
frond, and we will do our best to help you.— 
H. M.—Mesembryanthemum coccineum, 


Names of fruits.—Walton.—Apples: 9, 11, 12, 

Lady Henniker, specimens are very imperfect; 
10, Annie Elizabeth.—Cecily Barnett.—Small 
Apple is Sam Young; the other is probably 
Old Nonpareil, but specimens too poor to hame 
with any certainty.- . W—Pear Marie 
Louise d’Uccle.——D. P. T.—A poor sample of 
Grimson Quoining.——H. W.—Pears: 1, Beurre 
Clairgeau; 2, Catillac—both stewing Pears.- 
C. B.—Apples: 1, Ribston; 2, Blenheim Orange; 
3, Northern Greening; 4, French Crab.——A. Bb. 
—Apples: 1, Alfriston; 2, Ecklinville; 3, King of 
the Pippins; 4, Norfolk Beefing——H. KE.— 
Apples: i, Bramley’s Seedling; 2, Striped 
Beaufin. Pears: 3, Beurré Olairgeau; 4, 
Beurré Hardy. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





Nurseries, 
Ornamental 


Sons, Burnside 
Forest Trees, 


W. SMITH 
Aberdeen.- 
Trees, etc. 

LITTLE AND BALLANTYNE, of 
Forest Trees, etc. 

W. WELLS AND Co., Merstham.—List of Chrys- 
anthemums and Perpetual-flowering Carna- 
tions. 

C. F. A. VAN DER 
List of Carnations. 

WISEMAN, Elgin, 
Shrubs. 

SEADONS, 
Book. 


AND 
List of 


Carlisle.—List 


tamée, Guernsey.-— 
of 


Albans.—The 


SLuys, 


Trees and 


N.B.—List 


LTD., Sweet Pea 


St. 





A Royal appointment.—Messrs. R. Wallace 
and Co., of Kilnfield Gardens, Colchester, have 
just received the Royal Warrant appointing 


them nurserymen and purveyors of hardy, 
alpine, and aquatic plants to Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra. 
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RICHARD SMITH & C 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED NURSERYMEN. 


SHRUBS and 
CLIMBERS. 





6d. a Lot. 6 Lots for 2s. 6d. 

1 Ailanthus glandulosa 6d 2 Laurustinus 6d 
1 Ampelopsis Hedera.. 6d | 1 Lilac, red a 6d 
2 Ampelopsis Veitchi.. 6d | 1 Lilac, white, large 6d 
1 Ampelopsis, large 6d | 1 Lime, broad, red 6d 
1 Acacia Tree, large 6d | 2 Laurels, Caucasian .. 6d 
3 Aucuba japonica 6d | 1 Laurel, Caucasian 6d 
1 Apple Tree 6d | 1 Laurel, Portugal 6d 
1 Arbor Vitze 6d | 1 Loganberry 3 »- Od 
1 Acer negundo.. 6d 1 London Plane, 5ft. .. 6d 
2 Austrian Pines 6d} lLaburnum .. 6d 
2 Abies pungens 6d | 6 Myrobello Plum 6d 
1 Azalea, hardy .. 6d | 1 Myrtle ee 6d 
1 Aucuba japonica 6d | 1 Mountain Ash 6d 
2 Blackberries 6d | 1 Mock Orange .. 6d 
1 Bamboo, Silver .. 6d | 1 Maréchal Niel.. 6d 
2 Berberis acquizfolia 6d] 1 Maple Tree 6d 
1 Berberis Darwini 6d | 1 Olearia Haastii 6d 
1 Broom, yellow.. 6d | 1 Passion Flower 6d 
6 Beech 4 - 6d | 1 Pink Rambler a Od 
2 Bamboo Trees.. 6d | 1 Pyracantha, scarlet.. 6d 
1 Buddleia, blue 6d | 1 Plum Tree oun Od 
1 Birch, Silver 6d | 1 Pear Tree 6a 
1 Cob Nut.. 6d | 12 Quickthorns 6d 
2 Cupressus a3 6d | 2 Rugosa Roses .. ss) OG 
2 Christmas Trees 6d | 1 Rhododendron way LOC 
1 Christmas Tree 6d | 1 Poplar Tree ‘2 6d 
2 Clematis, white 6d | 12 Privet ovalifolium 6d 
1 Clematis, blue 6d | 2 Rosemary, fine 6d 
2 Chestnut Trees 6d | 3 Red Currants.. 6d 
1 Chestnut, 8 ft... 6d } 3 Black Currants 6d 
2 Clematis, yellow 6d | 1 Ribes, red 6d 
1 Clematis montana 6d | 6 Raspberries Sep hi. 
1 Cedrus Deodora 6d | 1 Rhododendron, red.. 6d 
3 Currants, white 6d | 1 Rhododendron, white 6d 
2 Dwarf Shrubs.. 6d | 2 Sweet Briers .. 6d 
1 Elder, golden .. 6a | 2 Sweet Bays 6d 
1 Escallonia ea 6d | 2 Snowberry, good 6d 
1 English Oak 6d | 2 Spirzea Trees .. 6d 
1 Filbert Tree -. 6d] 1 Spirea, large .. 6d 
1 Flowering Currant .. 6d | 1 Southernwood 6d 
1 Guelder Rose .. 6d 1 Syringa, large.. 6d 
1 Gloire de Dijon 6d | 1 Sycamore Tree 6d 
1 Green Holly 6d | 1 Tea Rose ee | 
2 Honeysuckle .. .. 6d | 1 Tree of Heaven oe 00 
1 Honeysuckle, scarlet.. 6d | 1 Thuja Lobbi, large .. 6d 
2 Gooseberries .. 6d | 1 Tulip Tree as 5s. OG 
2H.P. Roses .. 6d | 1 Virginian Creeper 6d 
1 Handsworth Box 6d | 1 Veronica, red .. se 6d 
1 Hardy Heath .. 6d_| 1 Veronica, white 6d 
1 Ivy Lobata, large 6d | 1 Victoria Plum.. 6a 
1 Ivy dentata 6a | 1 Walnut Tree .. nein OO 
1 Ivy gracilis 6 6d | 1 Weigela, fine .. ona Oa 
1 Ivy, Irish, large 6d | 1 Yew, English .. - 6d 
6 Larch Trees 6d 





STRONG FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 


$d. a Lot. 


All on Approval. 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT SATISFIED, 


12 Alyssums, yellow 3d | 12 Lupins, mixed.. 3d 
12 Aquilegia, spurred 3d | 6 Marguerites 3d 
3 Anchusa Dropmore.. 38d | 1 Pony A 3d 
20 Antirrhinums, dwf... 3d | 12 Pansies, yellow 3d 
1 Bamboo Tree .. .. 3d] 12 Pansies, tine -. od 
12 Brompton Stocks 3d | 10 Physalis Francheti .. 3d 
6 Begonia Veron od | 1 Passion Flower 3d 
10 Cabbage af od | 2 Phlox roots et Oe 
12 Canterbury Bells 3d | 10 Pentstemons, mixed., 3d 
12 C. Bells, white.. 3d | 4 Primula obconica 3d 
6 C. Bells, rose .. -. 3d] 6 Pinks Majesty 3d 
10 Carnations, mixed .. 3d] 6 Pinks, Sinkins 3d 
6 Carnations, red sd | 20 Poppies, Iceland 3d 
6 Carnations, white .. 3d |10 Poppies, Orientale .. 3d 
6 Carnation Marguerite 3d | 4 Pyrethrum, hybrids.. 3¢ 
6 Coreopsis, grand 3d | 2 Red Hot Pokers 3d. 
6 Chrys. K. Edward 3d | 1 Rosemary 3d 
6 Chelone barbata 3d | 1 Rose, H.P. .. 3d 
25 Daisies .. + -» 3d] 1 Rhubarb root.. 3d 
6 Dianthus, mixed . 3d} 12 Saponaria, single 3d 
4 Delphiniums, hybds. 3d | 3 Saponaria, double 3d 
4 Eucalyptus .. 3d | 12 Sweet Scabious 3a 
3 Echinopsis ritro 3d | 6 Smilax, large .. 3d 
4 Eryngium planum 3d | 20 Sweet Williams “Sa 
6 Erigeron speciosus .. 3¢ 2 Sweet Williams, pink 34 
12 Evening Primrose 3d | 10 Sweet Williams, red 3d 
6 Fennel .. 3d | 10 Sunflower, Perennial 3d 
12 Foxgloves 3d | 12 Strawberry plants 3d 
2 Funkias, large 3d} 1 Tree Lupin 3d 
12 Galega .. BS 3d | 3 Thalictrums 3a 
10 Gypsophila, white 3d | 2 Tritoma Uvaria 3d 
12 Heliotropes 3d | 6 Thyme plants .. 3d 
6 Heucheras, red 3d | 6 Violets .. , ca FOO 
10 Hollyhocks .. .. 3d | 30 Walltiowers, Blood-red 3d 
3 Hollyhocks, double.. 3d | 30 Wallflowers, mixed., 3d 
20 Honesty 4 .. 3d | 30 Walltiowers, yellow.. 3d 
2 Lavender 3d }15 Wallflowers, double.. 3d 


RICHARD SMITH & C 














ST. 


R. SMITH « Go, 


seconencnants, WORCESTER 


80 Acres of Saleable 
Trees. 


Hundreds of Thousands 
Open-Ground or Pot 


SHRUBS 


& TREES 


91 Acres: in immense 
variety, A superb col- 
lection of Herbaceous 
Plants, Four Acres of 
Glass. Clematis and 
other climbers'in pots, — 


SEEDS 
& BULBS 


The best procurable. 
Lists Free, 





6 Lots for 5s. Half Quantity, Half Prices. 






75 Anemones, mixed .. 1s { 30 Narciss. Empress Is 
100 Mixed Crocus -- Is | 30 Narciss Sir Watkin.. 1s 
100 Yellow Crocus 1s | 50 Horsfieldi Narciss. .. 1s 
50 Double Daffodils 1s | 30 Polyanthus Narciss.. 1s 
15 Mixed Hyacinths 1s | 30 Golden Spur ., Is 
12 Blue Hyacinths +» Is {| 75 Ranunculus 1s 
12 Red Hyacinths -» 1s {100 Snowdrops .. oe RLS 
12 White Hyacinths Is | 50 Serlt. Artus Tulips... 1s 
12 Yellow Hyacinths .; 1s | 50 Yellow Tulips , 1s 
6 Extra selected Hya- 50 White Tulips .. Is 
cinths for Glasses.. 1s | 50 Rose Tulips 4) eis 

100 Grape Hyacinths 1s | 50 Striped Tulips i S1g 
100 Ixias, mixed .. -» Is | 50 Orange Tulips Is 
100 Tris, mixed 1s | 50 Parrot Tulips 7 ans 
100 Narciss. Princeps Is | 100 Single, mixed Tulips: 1s 
100 Narciss. Poeticus 1s | 75 Double,mixed Tulips: 1s 
120 Narciss. mixed Is | 50 Double Serlt. Tulips. 1s 
100 Do., Mrs. Langtry ls | 30 Double white Tulips. 1s 
50 Narciss. Ornatus Is | 30 Double pink Tulips 1s 
30-Narciss. Emperor .. 1s |} 50 Darwin Tulips 2= SUS 


12 LARGE HYACINTH BULBS, 1/8, 


Special offer of plump, sound, large bulbs, 4 red, 4 white, 
4 blue. Post free, 2s. 7 





—.- 











SMITH & CO.’S SUPERLATIVE COLLECTION 
OF FLOWERING BULBS. 


30 Tris, 20 Ixias, 10 Anemones, 12 Daffodils, 20 Scilla sibirica 
20 Snowdrops, 10 Ranunculus, 50 mixed Daffodils, 1 large 
Lily, 30 red Tulips. 300 Bulbs, free on rail, 2s. 6d. rz 


$$ 
purchasers 


CIVEN AWAY FREE. 
50 NARCISSUS GRATIS to all 

of our 150 Grand Wallflower Collecti r 
20 Blood Red, 20 Golden King, 20 Vulcan, 20 Pritnose Pee 


20 Ruby Gem, 30 Covent Garden. These plants are extra. 
large bushy stuff, not mere seedlings. Named separately and. 
free on rail, 1s. 6d. 





eae A ES | 
100 NARCISS. AND DAFFODILS, 1/8. 
Fine Large Flowering Bulbs. 10 
10 Emperor, 10 Empress, 10 Golden 
10 Double Van Zion, 30 Princeps. 


bags. 


Spur, 10 Incomparable,. 
Separately named in: 





WHITH, 4 Blue, 4 Red Hyacinths, 30 | 


Crocus, 10 Jonquils, 30 Tulips, 20 Pheasant Eye Narcissus, | 


JOHN’S 
aj NURSERIES, 





| 10,000 

















Sir Watkin, 10 Victoria,, | 


ST. JOHN’S 
ay NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER, 


Established 1804. 


ENCLISH ROSES ON BRIAR. 


Over 100,000 to dispose of this Season. 
Fine, Healthy Plants, true to name. — 


(AN SUPPLY H.P. in such varieties as 

Abel Carriere, A. K. Williams, Alfred Colomb, Baroness 
Rothschild, Beanty of Waltham, Captain Christy, Captain 
Hayward, Charles Lefebvre, Countess of Oxford, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Teck, Dupuy Jamain, 
Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Marie Rady, D, of 
Edinburgh, Ulrich Brunner, F. K. Druschki Hugh Dickson, 
Gabriel Luizet, Louis van Houtte, Mrs. iy Laing, Magna 
Charta, Marie Beauman, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, and hundreds of others. Please name 
your requirements. 4d. each; 3s. 9d. dozen. 

HYBRID TEAS in such varieties as Anna Olivier, Bessie 
Brown, Bouquet d’Or, Celine Forestier, Enchantress, Francis 
Kruger, Hon. Edith Gifford, K. A. Victoria, Killarney, 
Lady Ashtown, Liberty, Mme. Lambard, Mine. A, 
Chatenay, Maman Cochet, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Hermosit, 
Mme. N. Levavasseur, Perle de Jardine, Souv. de Pierre 
Notting, Lady Roberts, Homer, G. Nabonnand, Corallina, 
Earl of Warwick, Papa Gontier, Mme. Ravyary, La Tose:, 
Lady Hillingdon, Gen. McArthur, Pharisaer, Mrs. R. Cox 
head, Mme. Melanic Soupert, and all the leading varieties, 
5d. each; 4s. 9d. doz. 


100 BEAUTIFUL NAMED TULIPS, 1/6. 


20 Scarlet Artus, 20 Queen Victoria, 10 Chrysolora, yellow, 
10 Queen of Roses, 10 Parrot, 10-Darwins, 10 La Reine, 10 new 
pink. Named, packed in separate bags, 2s., post free. 


GREAT CLEARANCE OFFER 


SPLENDID FRUIT-BEARING TREES FROM 
THE FAMOUS ST. JOHN’S NURSERIES. 
GRAND STANDARD PEARS. 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD FRUITING TREES. 


EURRE Gifford, Bon Chrétien (William’s), 
Clapp’s Favourite, Conference, Duchess Pitmaston, 
Doyenne du Comice, Doyenne d’Ete, Durondeau, Fertility, 
Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Princess, 
and many other sorts. All grand Standards, ls. 3d. each. 
Extra large, 1s. 6d. each. Cordon Pears, 1s. each. 


GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID FOUR YEARS 
OLD PEARS. 

Same names as Standards, 9d. each; Selected, 1s, 
LARGE APPLE TREES. 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD STANDARDS, ls. 3d. EACH. 
BUSH, 94. EACH. SELECTED, 1s. EACH. 

The following are a few of the names, but we have hun- 
dreds of others; Blenheim Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent, Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warner's 
King, Bramley Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, Worcester Pearmain, Charles Ross, Ailington Pip- 
pin, King Pippin, Lord Suffield, Quarrenden, Ecklinville 
Seedling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, 
Irish Peach, Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newtown Won-. 








OF 


} der, and others, 


LARGE TRAINED TREES, 1s, 94. EACH. 
In Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Cherries, 
Is. 9d. each, in names.as above. 7 


tASPBERRIES Is, A DOZEN. 








SMITH & CO.’S SUPERLATIVE COLLECTION F 
OF FRUIT TREES, 3/3. 1 


1 Bush Plum, 2 Bush Pears, 6 Black. Currants, 4 Red” 
Currants, 1 Loganberry, 12 Raspberries, 2 Standard Apples, 
2 Bush Apples, 1 Standard Plum, 12 Strawberries. All) 
named, carefully packed, free on rail. The whole 44 ae 
3s. 3d. : 

TWELVE FINE FLOWERING and EVERGREEN” 
SHRUBS, 2s. 6d., consisting of Rhododendrons, Golden 
and Green Euonymus, Acacia, Spirzeas, Mock Orange, — 
Lilac, Purple and White. 12, all different, 2s. 6d., frev 7 


on rail. 
LARGE TRANSPLANTED WALLFLOWERS. ; 
WALLFLOWERS, bushy, 10 inches high, 


EXTRA LARGE BLOOD-RED 
transplanted last June. 650 big plants, Is. % 


4 ENCLISH-CROWN CLIMBING ROSES, 1/8 


Fine stuff on the English Briar, 1 Marechal Niel, 1 Gite A 
de Dijon, cream, 1 W, A. Richardson, 1 red Gloire de Dijon. 


100 BROMPTON STOCKS, 1/- . 


Beautiful plants. 20 Empress,-scarlet, 20 Queen of Nice, © 
white, 20 New Mauve, 20 Rose Queen, 20 Covent Garden. 
100 named plants, 1s, 


CORDON APPLES, 9d. each. 


Three-year-old fruiting trees. Cox’s Orange, Worcester 
Pearmain, Peasgood’s Nonstich, Blenheim Orange, Warner's 
King, Newtown Wonder, Allington Pippin, Northern Green- ~ 
ing, Quarrenden, Ecklinville, Lord Grosvenor, and many ri 
others, 9d. each. 


100,000 BLACK CURRANTS, 


Splendid 3-year-old fruiting trees, guaranteed free from 
big bud, 12 for 2s. 


WORCESTER, 
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made by Mr. C. F. Ball in his paper on 
J ¥ ‘ Botanising wdrin. ej - ee 
Single Chrysanthemum Dorothy Gibson. Botanising in Bulg ae 5 = Vol. XXXI. 
ae 





‘—Admirers of the pretty single white 
hrysanthemum Snowflake who wish a 


jvellow companion may try Dorothy Gib- 
jon, which is probably a yellow sport from 
“hat variety. Dorothy Gibson, as seen re- 
bently in the conservatory of Mr. John 
‘Primrose, at Arundel, Dumfries, was very 


pleasing.—S. A. D. 

Tulipa Sprengeri.—‘‘An Amateur of 
Hardy Flowers,’’? writing in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, page 742, about Tulipa 
“Sprengeri, may like to know that it is 


“worth while to let this Tulip go to seed. 

In my garden I had this year about 100 
‘flowers from the self-sown offspring of 
half-a-dozen bulbs. I now scatter the 
‘seed when it is ripe —ArtruurR I. Hort, 
Harrow. 

Ceniropogon Lucyanus.—This plant 
one of the old-fashioned things that a de- 
cade or two back were often seen bloom- 
ing in the cool conservatory at this time, 
but which in many instances have been 
discarded because the flowers are not suit- 
able for cutting. We should rather wel- 
come plants that cannot be thus ruthlessly 
eut. down the moment the heads of 
blossom are expanded. 

Crassula factea. — As a basket plant, 


is 


flowering during the winter months, this 
species with its creamy-white flowers is 


‘always welcome. ‘To ensure flowering at 
this season it is necessary to make an 


early start with the cuttings, selecting for 
this purpose the nearly full-grown rosettes 
that cluster around the large established 
plants. Prior to rooting, very little mois- 
ture is needed, if at all, and at any time 
‘only moderate watering is necessary. 

The Cape Rope Grass (Restio sub-verti- 
eillata).—This handsome plant has been 
grown for a good number of years in the 
houses at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh, where there is an exceedingly 
fine specimen. It has been tried outdoors 
in mild districts and sheltered positions 
in one or two Scottish gardens, and has 
-proved fairly hardy. Good as are the 
illustrations in your issue of December 
5th, they cannot do justice to the grace 
and beauty of this Restio, which cannot 
/well be rendered by any process, however 
good. It is a very beautiful plant and is 
jremarkably pretty at all times.—ScoTsMAN. 

Achillea Kellereri. This, ‘and not 
'Kelleri, is the name of the plant referred 
Hto by “BH. J.’ on page 787. Itisa hybrid 
between A. clypeolata and <A. pseudo- 


of the R.H.S Journal, page 3. Mr. 
Ball does not say who raised this hybrid, 


but it is probable that, like Saxifraga 
Kellereri, it was raised by Herr Kellerer, 
in charge of the alpines in the garden of 
King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, which Mr. 
Ball visited. I have not a very high 
opinion of the beauty of A. Kellereri, 


which I grow here.—S. ARNOTT. 

Chrysanthemum Mensa. — Those who 
consider that beauty is entirely sacrificed 
in the case of the exhibition Chrysanthe- 
mum should find much that is worth ad- 
miring in the above-named, a_ single- 
flowered sort of the first water. By dis- 
budding, flowers of large size are avail- 
able, though the more naturally-grown 
plants afford sprays which are effective 
and useful in decoration. It is, however, 
the purity of the flower which tells, that 
pure Blaine white which has never been 
surpassed and only rarely equalled. 
Added to this are freedom and good forn. 
Golden Mensa is a sport from the above, 
a counterpart in all save colour. 


Euphorbia fulgens (1. jacquinieflora).— 
Few of the more tropical-flowering plants 
of midwinter are more serviceable than 
this, and very few so attractive. The 
large handsome sprays are, perhaps, most 
conspicuous when the plants have been 
allowed to develop long arching racemes 
of their flora] bracts, that surpass in 
brilliancy any other of its genus, or, in- 
deed, any other of the many _ winter- 
flowering plants. The flowers also last 
well when grown moderately cool. It is 
a good plan to plant four or six rooted 
cuttings of equal strength in a 6-inch pot 
and grow without stopping. In this way 
long racemes are secured and an effect not 
readily surpassed. 

Carnation Fairmount.—The heliotrope 
fancy section of the Carnation to which 
the variety named belongs would appear to 
possess quite a fascination for a certain 








few, now, I believe, increasing in num- 
bers. The fascination is probably due to 
the unusual colouring, a nondescript co- 


mingling of dull slatiness, grey, and 
mauve presumed to be embodied in the 
phrase ‘‘heliotrope fancy,’’ though one 
has to draw largely on the imagination for 
the first part of it. A peculiarity of the 
flowers of this race is that the more 
closely one views them the less one 
appears to know the beginning or the end- 
ing of any particular shade of colour the 





Linaria Cymbalaria 803 | Rope Grass, the Cape... 793 
| Lobelia Tupa 801 tose, Macartney 793 
Medlar jelly 809 | Royal Hort ic ultural : 
Palm, scale on 809 Society : . 805 
Parsnips, large 798 | Ruscus racemosus cat 498 
Peaches and ‘Nec tarine 8, Salt, too much . 798 
late .. 804 | Saxifraga Fortunei 803 
Pears, pollinating .. 804 | Shortia uniflora .. .- 803 
Pernettya mucronata .. 809 | Tetranema mexicana .. 798 
Plants, bulbous, thin Trees, French roads and 
carpets over 93 their ‘ . ate 
Plants in pots, watering 797 | Tulipa Spre ngeri 793 
Plants, neglected 797 | Vegetables, garden, har- 
Potato Onion, the 798 vesting and storing of 805 
Primula Auricula .. 803 | Viburnum rhy eidonb i: 
Primulas, Chinese, damp- lum 796 
ing .. 809 | Watering in winter 798 
Pyrac antha, the new .. 795 | Week’s work, the 806 
Reinwa wdtia trigyna .. 794 | Whitlavia ‘grandiflora 
Rhododendron Mrs, E.C. alba 800 
Stirling . + 795 | Winterber ry, Sw: ump, the 796 





flower contains, so merged is the one into 
the other. Ladies and some artists are 
said to be fond of such flowers, though 
they do not appear yet to have caught on 
commercially to any great extent. In a 
collection of pot-grown plants some of 
them are, of course, welcome for the 
variety they afford, and that named is 
certainly one of the more distinct. It is 
of a higher standard of petal quality than 
Mikado, which was first favourite before 
it came, having a larger flower, and 
fragrant withal. It is worth growing for 
the last-named quality alone. Pea di: 
Erica tetralix alba.—Despite the fact 
that this form of the cross-leaved Heath 
together with the type was in full beauty 
in July, it is still (in the last days of 
November) giving welcome bits of colour, 
which, overtopping the erectly-disposed. 
dark green bushes, are _ sufficiently 
numerous to make them precious now. 
Profuse flowering is one of the greatest 
attributes of the hardy Heaths, and, while 





braving all sorts of weather, one never 
tires of their persistent flowering. In the 


above-named the flowers are arranged in 
terminal clusters, not in extended racemes 
as in so many kinds, and it is surprising 
how good a show a few blooms make. In 
this way every flower tells. 

Macartney Rose.—With reference to a 
paragraph in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of 
November 28th it may be interesting to 
give some particulars of how well this 
tose does in the west of Scotland. I have 
a plant on the south wall of my house 
which has been-in its present position for 
thirteen years and has done splendidly. It 
began flowering this year on July 27th and 
has been blooming freely ever since, and 
will go on flowering for a considerable 
time. It has at present (December 1st) 
ten flowers and fourteen buds. The plant 
is 14 feet high and 7 feet wide. It is ona 
warm south wall with broad eaves which 


save it from too much rain.—R. 3B. 
CAMPBELL, Achnashie, Roseneath, Dum- 
barton. 


Thin carpets over bulbous plants.—Per- 





haps one of the most difficult things to 
obtain quickly is that thin and very de- 
sirable carpet over bulb areas that, while 
affording the needed protection from pelt- 
ing rains and the like, will not become 
sufficiently dense to choke the plants as 
they try to emerge therefrom or to form a 
nesting place for slugs and other like 
pests. The usual way is to prick out 
small bits of the plants at a few inches 
apart, or even much less. In this way, 
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however, the resulting carpet is too dense 
and often gappy. A way to avoid this is 
to get the area ready and take a patch of 
Sedum Lydium or S. hispanicum var. 
glaucum, first breaking it up into rather 
siall particles, then, taking it in a sieve 
to the required place, shake the sieve 
evenly all over the surface. With a little 
care quite an even groundwork may be 
made over large areas not easily covered 
in other ways, and this at little cost. A 
little fine soil sifted over the Sedum after 
it has been thus sown and gently firming 
all with a spade will complete the work. 
it is a good time for such work to be done 
now, as with the moisture in the soil the 
Sedum quickly takes fresh hold. Hot, dry 
banks may now be furnished on this plan 
for another season at little cost. 

Reinwardtia trigyna.—This is, perhaps, 
one of the most valuable of small shrubby 
plants that flower during the autumn and 
winter. The plant would in all proba- 
bility be even more popular were it less 
susceptible to attacks from red spider, 
which very much disfigures the plants and 
causes the foliage to fal] prematurely. 
The showy blossoms of orange-gold are 
very attractive when the plants are 
grouped freely in the cool conservatory at 
this season; indeed, it is one of the few 
dwarf plants of this colour obtainable 
during the winter months. In most private 
gardens endeavour is made to maintain a 
supply of plants from year to year by 
Ineans Of cuttings. Better and more satis- 
factory results follow the raising of this 
plant from seed, sy carefully fertilising 
i few flowers plenty of seed may as a 
rule be secured. The chief advantage the 
seedlings possess over cuttings is their 
greater vigour and freedom of growth in 
the first year, while not only are the 
flowers considerably larger, but the plants 
do not in the same degree suffer from red 
spider. Where the plant is grown in quan- 
tity, free syringing with soot-water during 
summer will be-found of much service. 
Compact bushes of this Indian shrub are 
how covered with a profusion of buds and 
blossoms. 


Erica mediterranea and varieties,— 
Catalogues and books almost invariably 
refer to these as spring-flowering, ‘‘ March 
to May” being often enough the period 
given, and though they doubtless retain 
for that time a large measure of flower- 
beauty they are as often in bloom months 
previous. Indeed, at the time of writing 
I have before me excellent flowering 
examples of the type, also BR. m. hybrida 
and I. m. rubra, the Sprays of the last 
named as full of blossom as they will 
probably be at any time during the coming 
months. It should, in fairness, be said 
that they were selected and that for the 
variety they are unusually early, that 
known as BH. m. hybrida usually preceding 
it. Despite the present display there is 
ample evidence of the profuse flowering 
for which it is noted in the wealth of buds 
that will develop in the spring. At the 
moment these are only just forming on 
the branches, and _ the likely colder 
weather will doubtless hold them very 
much in check for weeks to come. The 
typical kind is less forward and less beau- 
tiful in colour. In this latter respect the 
variety rubra appeals to me more strongly 
than the others, the warmth of its rose- 
pink flowers and the just protruding dark- 
brown anthers rendering it at once an 
object both of beauty and interest. In 
flower in late November, this, in mild 
seasons and favoured localities, after all, 
welcome and precious though it be, is but 
a foretaste of a beauty that the sturdy 
bushes will give in the coming months.— 
E. H. JENKIns. 
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FRENCH ROADS AND THEIR TREES. 
THE roads of France may be divided into 
three classes—national, departmental, and 
communal or parochial. Of national roads 
there are in all about 24,000 miles. The 
national roads are built and maintained 
by the nation, and the trees growing along 
them are planted and cared for at the ex- 
pense of the Government. ‘The work is 
under the control of the Ministry of Publie 
Works, and is in direct control of the 
**Ponts et Chaussées ’’—the Service of 
Bridges and Roads. The corps of State 
engineers, whose business it is to look 
after roads and bridges, also attends to 
tree-planting. There are now three million 
trees planted along the national highways. 

A joint commission, including repre- 
Sentatives of the Ministry of Public Works 
and of the Ministry ot Agriculture, has 
Studied the different soils and climates of 
I’rance, and the various species of fruit- 
trees and forest-trees, in order to select 
those most suitable for wayside planting. 
The report. of the commission argues in 
favour’ of the established practice for 
several reasons. The trees conserve the 
roads, they ornament them, and give 
welcome shade to summer travellers; they 
point the way in case of heavy snows and 
dense fogs, and they yield good financial 
results.. In certain places, too, where a 
road skirts or crosses a deep ravine, they 
aftord protection against accidents by pro- 
viding a natural fence at the edge of the 
highway. 

Generally speaking, national roads are 
not planted when their breadth is less than 
about 383 feet. Hxceptional cases would 
be in mountainous regions, where rows of 
trees both guide and protect the traveller, 
and in southern districts, where they pre- 
vent excessive dryness, Where the road 
is between 10 yards and 16 yards in width, 
one row of trees is set out on each side. 
When the width is over 16 yards two rows 
are planted, with a footpath running be- 
tween them. 

The distance between the trees varies 
with the degree of probable development, 
the dryness of the soil, and the nature 
of the products cultivated. Trees of great 
development, along a road traversing a 
country of intensive cultivation, are set 
out from 12 yards to 18 yards apart. 
Trees of medium or small growth along a 
route passing through untilled lands are 
planted more Closely, at intervals of 
S yards or 10 yards. The rows are planted 
with great care; precisely parallel to the line 
of road. The.trees must be at least about 
15 feet from the centre of the highway. 
While the State has the right to plant 
along the national roads at any distance 
it pleases from the adjoining property, it 
exercises this right with judicious modera- 
tion, and leaves, as a rule, 2 yards be- 
tween the trees and the outside edge of the 
roadway. 

The following is a Summary of the 
official recommendations in regard to the 
chief species of trees for roadside plant- 
ing :— 

Except for high altitudes, 
Would be an ideal tree were 
attacked by insects. 


the Elm 
it not so much 
Because the common 
Ash is attacked by insects of disagreeable 
smell it must not be planted in the 
neighbourhood of dwellings. Though the 
Oak attracts insects it is planted all over 
France, except in the Mediterranean 
region. The red, white, and Swamp Oaks 
of America are highly recommended. The 
common Beech is good for mountain roads. 
The Lombardy Poplar is recommended 
for narrow roads, on account of its pillar- 
like growth. The Plane-tree is vigorous 
and beautiful. It holds first place in the 
adornment of towns in the centre and 
south of France. The Maple is highly 
ornamental, and grows well in thin soil, 








differently from any other city in France,” 


world’s 
finest show of trees. 
growing in its streets is more than 85,000.’ 
The latest available official report gives, 
with true French precision, a census of 
twenty-one different species, of which the 
most numerous are as follows :— 
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but its foliage invites the ravages 
insects. The Acacia’ is good for holdiy 
hewly-made ground - together, but | 
objectionable because it sends out its TOO 
far and wide. ‘The Alder is good 1¢ 
planting in wet places. The Whit 
Mulberry suits cold, northern regions. Th 
Horse Chestnut is ornamental and ¢ 
rapid growth, but its wood is of inferig 
quality. It is used chiefly for the adoi 
ment of city streets and squares. | 

How THE PLANTING Is DONE. — Tree 
planting is let in small contracts, some 
times as low as 5,000 francs apiece. Th 
object of this is to promote competition 
and to attract specialists, such as gar 
deners and hurserymen, who are hardly 
likely to have the means for undertakiny 
large contracts. — 

Government inspectors see that the con 
tractor plants well-formed trees, fre¢ 
from disease, and in every way. first 
class. 

As the best planting season is short, a 
fine is. imposed for every day’s delay. 
When the contractor gets his pay a Cer- 
tain sum is retained as a guarantee fund, 
and for two years he is responsible for the 
care of the trees, and for the replacing of 
any that die or prove defective. The sul 
held back until the final acceptance of 
his work protects the government from 
danger of loss. 

The following circular, dated Septem- 
ber 24th, 1911, and addressed by the 
Minister of Public Works to the chief 
engineer of each department, is the latest 
official pronouncement on the subject of 
trees along the national roads of Trance, 
It is sufticiently interesting to be worth 
reprinting :— 

“The Ministerial instructions ad- 
dressed to the engineers of the De- 
partment of Bridges and Roads at 
various periods, and notably the 
circular dated April 21st, 1897, hive 
laid stress on the importance of the 
planting and preservation of - trees 
along the roads. Not only are the 
trees useful for the good maintenance 
of the roadways, but, furthermore, 
they constitute the ornamentation 
and, in some hilly or mountainous dis- 
tricts, even the safeguard of the 
roads. At the same time, they protect 
those travelling on foot or in vehicles 
against the rays of the sun. 

‘““In addition, the circulars dated 
September 25rd, 1904, and May 3ist, 
1906, which dealt with the protection 
of natural sites and monuments of’ 
an artistic character, recalled that 
both in planting and in disposing of 
such trees the engineers and the com- 
missioners placed under their orders 
must always bear in mind the obliga’ 
tion which devolves upon everybody to 
respect the beauties of Nature.’’ a 


In the French capital, which is governed 




















the Municipal Council attends to the 
planting and upkeep of the trees in the 
boulevards and squares. Of all ‘tht 
great cities Paris possesses the 
The total number 





































Plain-trees ... aie 26,254 
Horse Chestnuts 16,662 
Elm-trees 14,178 
Ailanthus 8,920 
Maples 5,960 
Sycamores 4,788 
Acacias : x wt OPE 
Lime-trees... ee ..» . O.OT I 





—Munsey’s Magazine. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON MRS. E. C. 
STIRLING. 
hn is one of several very beautiful 


,thododendrons which have been distri- 
Mess from the Bagshot Nurseries of 
| 


ast few years. It blossoms in June and 
fe thus available for general culture, for 
| escape injury from _ frost, 
‘which is a great drawback to many of the 
arlier-flowering varieties. Amongst its 
merits may be enumerated habit, | 
‘tree-flowering qualities, large trusses, and 
‘arge individual flowers. The colour of | 
he blossoms is blush-pink on opening, 
shanging to almost pure white with age. 
from the accompanying picture a good 
dea can be formed of its value for mass- 
hmg, whilst it also gives a good account of 
1 

| 

| 

| 


Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp in the 
he flowers 


good 








As is the 
Tes 


itself as an isolated specimen. 
ease with other garden varieties, 





'eum, but plants which have been raised 
from layers are preferable. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Southern Beeches.—The trees known | 


as Southern Beeches have been removed 
from the genus Fagus, and now constitute 
fi separate group or genus, to which the 
name Nothofagus has been given (nothos— 
false or bastard). Seventeen species are 
known, eleven of which are evergreen. 
) Several are in cultivation in this country, 
including N. cliffortioides, two trees at 
Enys, Cornwall, 35 feet high; N. fusca, 
IS feet, at Castlewellan; N. Moorei, 18 
feet, at Kilmacurragh; N. Cunninghami, 
48 feet at Fota, 40 feet at Kilmacurragh, 
and 30 feet at Osborne, Isle of Wight; 
| WN. betuloides, 40 feet at Bicton, 86 feet at 








usually grafted upon stocks of R. ponti- | 
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| 


at Cold- 


Pencarrow, Cornwall, 45 feet 
riniek, Cornwall, 34 feet at Grayswood, 
Haslemere, 30 feet at Ashridge Park, and | 


others; N. obliqua, 10 feet at Kew, 12 feet 


at Tortworth; N. antaretica, 15 feet at 
Hafodunos, Denbigh, young examples | 


G6 feet at Kew. N. Cunninghami is known 
as the Myrtle-tree in Tasmania, where it 
forms much of the evergreen forest, at- 
taining a height of 200 feet and 40 feet in 
girth. It is rare in cultivation, though it 
is said to be as hardy as any of the genus, 
and is recommended for planting in the 
warmer parts of the British Islands as a 
In New Zealand, where six 
occur as forest trees, they are 
popularly known as Birches, 7.e., Silver 
Birch, Red Birch, Black Birch, etc. Of 
these N. fusca appears to be the most, im- 
portant. It is deseribed by Cheeseman 
a magnificent tree, undoubtedly the 


seaside tree. 
species 





as 


finest representative of the genus in New 
Zealand.—Field. 

[We regret the need has arisen for 
| changing the good name Fagus, and sus- 
pect the main reason is vanity on the part 
| of a botanist to attach his own to another 
| ugly name.—ED. |] 

The new Pyracantha = (Pyracantha 
angustifolia). — There is no doubt that 
Franchet erred in placing this shrub in 
the genus Cotoneaster. It is similar in all 
generic essentials to the well-known 
‘‘Pyracanth”’? of gardens — Pyracantha 
coccinea or Crategus Pyracantha. For a 
few years after its introduction to this 
country, many people were inclined to 
consider its merits had been. rated too 
highly, for it did not bear fruit freely. 
During the last few years it has made a 
brilliant display each autumn. On the 
whole, as an evergreen for walls, it is 
superier to P, caccinea 


ty 


; chiefly hecause of 
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the long-persisting nature of the fruils, 
and because birds do not touch them. 
P. coccinea has for several weeks been 
denuded of its fruits, but P. angustifolia 


| is not only in full beauty, but will remain 


so until next March. It is not so hardy as 
P. coccinea, and near London will not 
succeed permanently away from a wall. 
It is a native of Western China.—W. J. B., 
in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

The dwarf Horse Chestnut (4sculus 
parviflora).—This, so well figured in the 
issue of November 21st at page 751, belongs 


to the group with spineless, or almost 
spineless, fruits, which is sometimes 


given the distinct family name of Pavia, 
the plant in question being known in some 
parts of this country as Pavia macro- 
stachya, a name given by Michaux and 
used in the ‘‘ Botanical Magazine (t. 2118). 
A native of the south-eastern United 





Rhododendron Mrs. E. C. Stirling in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


States, it has long been grown in the 
sritish Isles, where it forms a shapely 
bush between 6 feet and 12 feet high. It 
increases in diameter by means of 
branches produced from the root-stock. 
Such branches, appearing in the form of 
suckers at a little distance from the main 
body of branches, may be removed quite 
easily with a little root attached and used 
for increase of stock. In addition to its 
distinct habit it differs from other Chest- 
nuts in its large, rather thin, usually five- 
parted leaves, and by its long, cylindrical 
inflorescences of white flowers being pro- 
duced in August, a time when good flower- 
ing shrubs are searce. For this reason it 
should be given a position in every garden 
of moderate or large dimensions, for not 
only is it suitable for shrubberies and as 





| isolated specimens, but it may also be 
given a place in the wild garden. Seeds 


iare rarely ripeyed ip this caquntry, and 
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when the necessary suckers eannot be 
obtained for propagation increase may be 

eta y laverine 4 ay , “hes ,— 
a d by layering the outer branches INDOOR PLANTS. 

Ruscus racemosus.—No member of the 
“ Butcher’s Broom” tribe is calculated to 
attract by flower-beaaty alone, though the 
best-known kind, R. <culeatus, may do so 
when well-fruited examples are seen, 
which is not, howey.r, common in many 
parts of England.. The fruits are of a 
brilliant scarlet colour, oval, last a long 
time, and are borne on the undersides of 
the cladodes, which in these approximate 
to leaves. That, named above I do not re- 
member to have seen bearing fruits, which 
are, however, described as “red.” It is a 
much more graceful-habited plant than 
the common sort, less erect, and without 
spines, the distinctly attenuated branches 
of a uniform green, the cladodes of a 
lustrous green approximating to Smilax, 
so-called. Well grown, it will attain to 
8 feet or more high, and might be used 
advantageously for grouping. It is also 
valuable for planting close to trees, or 
even beneath them if they are not too 
Jarge and the soil not too much jim- 
poverished. But while it is to be recom- 
mended to some extent for such a position 
I have never seen it assume the freedom 
of growth or the shining green it is capable 
of in more open places. Generally, I sup- 
pose, it fails to attract because of little 
flower beauty, though it has much that is 
uncommon and worthy of the gardener’s 
thought.—E. H. JEnxKrns. 


Hedges.—It should always be borne in 
mind that hedges, especially Holly, ex- 
haust the soil, and when this happens the 
plants become weak and Subject to 
canker, Surface dressings are essential to 
preserve old hedges in health, and should 
be given as circumstances allow. Nothing 
tends so much towards the general good 
appearance of any garden as the thorough 
upkeep of good hedges. 


Viburnum rhytidophyllum. — This has now 
been long enough introduced for it to have 
produced specimens of fair size. Some that 
have come under my notice have done remark- 
ably well. The leaves, which are each from 
8 inches to 9 inches long and from 3 inches to 
4 inches broad, are striking at all seasons of 
the year, while the large clusters of yellowish- 
white flowers, which are produced on the 
terminals of the young growths during the 
summer, make a great show, as they stand 
well above the foliage. During the autumn 
these clusters of flowers give place in due 
course to large red berries, which are very orna- 
mental ‘through the winter. This Viburnum 
should be given amp e room to develop, as it 
is of very rapid grov,th when once established. 
—H. C. P 

The Swamp Winterberry (Ilex verticillata). 
—This member of the Holly family belongs 
to the group sometimes called Prinos, a group 
composed mainly of summer-leafing kinds. It 
is one of the commonest of the set, but it is 
rarely met with in gardens in the British 
Isles, probably on account of its being a very 
ordinary-looking shrub for the greater part 
of the year. During autumn and early winter, 
however, it is very attractive, for its small, 
scarlet berries are borne freely on long, 
slender branches, and are effective both on the 
bush and when cut. In its home in Eastern 
North America it grows from 8 feet to 10 feet 
high, and forms a wide-spreading bush. It was 
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SOME DESIRABLE SPECIES OF 
FUCHSIA. 
































































the outdoor garden in summer. 
the best of all is 


LBresipEes the hardy species of Fuchsia, 
such as Fuchsia macrostemma and its 
several varieties, there are others (not 
garden forms) that, though as a rule they 
require a certain amount of protection in 


yrinter, are valuable for the decoration of : 
wy ater, ae aa ie of | 2Ppropriate name, 


I’, FULGENS, figured in these pages 
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MINIATURE-FLOWERED SPECIES. — Und 
this head must be included F. bacilla ri 
I’. microphyla, and F. thymifolia, whos 
flowers, especially of the two last, are ¢ 
tiny that, though freely borne, they @ 
not make any particular show. The) 
however, well repay close inspectioy 
Fuchsia bacillaris is, however, mox 
showy than the other two. 

STRANGE-LOOKING IFucHstas. — Unde 
this head may be included a couple ¢ 
species, the best known of which is th 
New Zealand IF. procumbens, a_ yer 
This bears an inter 
lacing cluster of very slender stein 
clothed with roundish leaves each aboy 
The flowers, whid 
are produced from the axils of the leaves 
are, Strange for a Fuchsia, erect, some 
What bell-shaped, with a yellowish tulx 
and blue sepals. There is no corolla 
These flowers are succeeded by compara 
tively large oval berries, which are, whe1 
ripe, of a purplish-crimson colour. Whi 
grown in a suspended basket in tlic 
sreenhouse they are very ornamental, and 
retain their colour throughout the winter. 
In the favoured parts of the country this 
I'uchsia is a desirable plant for the rock 
garden. As EF. procumbens is the lowest 
growing of the Fuchsias, the other re- 
markable species is the largest of all 
This is 

I’. ExcoRTICATA, which, like, the preced- 
ing, is a native of New Zealand. There it 
is said to form a large bush or small 
tree 10 feet to 30 feet in height, whose 
main stems are covered with a rugged 
papery bark. The leaves are smooth and 
dark green above and whitish beneath. 
The flowers, which are freely borne eye 
from the comparatively old wood, are each 
about 1 inch long and dull crimson with 
purple petals. The anthers are blue and 
the large stigma yellow. This species 
forms good-sized bushes in the West of 
Hngland, where it attracts by reason of 
its singular flowers. It is, however, not 
sufliciently showy for general cultivation. 
and it is doubtful if it can be obtained 
from nurseries. Wis 





: : 5 - -|% inch in diameter. 
(p. 763). It is also one of the hardiest of | 2 ! 


this section, for in many districts it will 
Survive the winter out-of-doors if the 
roots and base of the plant are protected 
by a few leaves or some other covering 
material. Under these conditions, how- 
ever, though it may break out freely and 
continue to grow, yet it is often very late 
in the season before the pendulous clusters 
of orange-searlet flowers are produced. 
This difficulty may be overcome by 
treating the plants similarly to the garden 
varieties, when they are used for the 
flower garden in summer, a method that 
used to be very successful with F. fulgens 
in the good old days of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Gardens at Chiswick. The same 
plants were used every year, being 
wintered under the stage of the Pelar- 
gonium-house. They were planted out as 
soon as this could be safely done, and in 
autumn lifted before the frosts ,had 
damaged them in any way. Old plants 
treated in this manner may often be seen 
in the public parks around London, either 
grouped in beds or as single plants in the 
Grass. In some cases they are planted out 
and in others confined in pots. Other 
species amenable to the same purpose are 

I’, CORDIFOLIA, a little known kind 
whose dull crimson, tubular - shaped 
flowers are tipped with green. 

I’, CORYMBIFLORA, a bold - growing 
species, has large hairy leaves and very 
pendulous racemes of rosy-scarlet flowers. 
It is very striking in the summer when 
out of doors, but should, if possible, be 
given a sheltered spot, as the spreading 
branches are somewhat brittle and the 
large, soft leaves liable to injury. Of 
this Fuchsia there is a white-flowered 
variety which is of less vigorous growth 
than the type. A very striking species is 

I’. SIMPLICICAULIS, or dependens, which 
also used to be grown in the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s gardens on a rafter in 
one of the houses, the long pendent 
Clusters of rosy-crimson flowers forming 
an exceedingly striking feature. The shoots 
are, however, so Straggling that it is not 
adapted for growing in bush form, but is 
Seen to far greater advantage when 
trained to the roof of a greenhouse, under 
which conditions the racemes of long- 
tubed flowers make a goodly show. One 








LIBONIAS. . 

As winter-flowering plants are none too 

plentiful I should like to: call attention tos 
these free-flowering greenhouse  sub- 
shrubs, which, although not what might 
be termed gaudy, yet help wonderfully to 

brighten up the dull days of winter in the 
conservatory. Libonia floribunda was — 
introduced from Brazil in 1862, while I,” 
penrhosiensis is a hybrid between J. ~ 
floribunda and Jacobinia Ghiesbreghtiana. ” 
The culture of these plants is quite simple. : 
Cuttings should be inserted in heat early” 
in spring, where they will soon root. When” 
rooted, pot up into 3-inch pots, using a_ 
compost of loam, peat, leaf-soil, and sand | 
in about equal proportions. Return to 

heat for a week or two and then move into ~ 
an intermediate temperature, and by the 





introduced to this country about 160 years 
agzo.—D 






worthy of especial notice is 

F, TRIPHYLLA, with dark olive-green 
leaves and terminal clusters of orange- 
Scarlet. coloured flowers. Tt + is@ethe 
original. species on which the genus 
Fuchsia was founded, and was after a 
time lost till reintroduced some thirty-five 
years or so ago. 3eing a native of the 
West. Indies, F. triphylla is not suitable 
for outdoor cultivation at any time. How- 
ever, a humber-of hybrids between this 
and some other species, probably TF. 
fulgens and F. corymbiflora. raised on the 
Continent, have done well when planted 
out. Most of them are over-burdened with 
outrageously long names, a remark, how- 
ever, that does not apply to two—namely, 
Coralle and Clio, 





Correspondents desiring’ information on 
Cardening matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their communications to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


All Business communications—such as 
those relating to accounts, advertise- 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
etc.—should be addressed to MANACER, 
“Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Letters intended for any individual per- 
sonally should be marked Private. 

as] 


end of April they may be moved into a cool 
structure. As soon as the pots are filled ~ 
with roots the plants should be potted into ; 
d-inch pots, using.a compost similar to 

that, used at the first potting, only the 
materials should be rather rougher and 
another part of loam may be substituted ~ 
for the peat. About the first of June the 
plants should be transferred to a eold 
frame and plunged in coal-ashes. During, 
the summer they should be freely venti- | 
lated, and they must never be allowed to 
suffer from lack of water or they are sure 
to be attacked by red-spider, especially L. 
floribunda. Shade lightly when necessary. 
L. floribunda will require slender stakes. 
Towards the end of September the plants 
should be moyed into a warm greenhouse 
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br pit, and during late autumn and winter 
hey will make a brave show in the front 
if the conservatory shelves. 

It is advisable to raise young stock of | 
),, penrhosiensis each year, but L. flori- 
junda may, after it has finished flowering, 
he cut back and grown on for several 
ears. Soth have scarlet, tubular flowers | 
ipped golden-yellow, but the eolour is 
Peeiter in I. penrhosiensis; its leaves | 
Hlso are larger, deeper green, and more 
\ 
! 
| 
| 





| 


)shiny than those of L. floribunda. 
ALBION. 


NEGLECTED PLANTS. 
Some plants that were the joy of a past 
veneration haye now, and I think unfor- 
tunately, passed into obscurity. How 
many readers of this paper have ever seen 
Hederoma tulipifera and  fuchsioides, 
Which in my young days were regarded as 








Carnation Wivelsfield White. 


 pringing much credit on the man who 
‘could cultivate them successfully. It can- 
‘not be said that these Hederomas are 
showy, but they have a quiet beauty which 
is attractive, and they are very distinct 
from other things grown under glass. I 
wonder how many specimen. plants of 
Boronia serrulata there are in the country 
nowadays, and I expect that one might go 
into a hundred gardens without finding a 
thrifty specimen of Acrophyllum yvenosum. 
Pimeleas, once frequently seen in the form 
of specimens 3 feet or more across, where 
-are they now? Their delicate beauty 
unsurpassed by any cool-house flowering 


is 


plant. Tetratheca ericoides and T. verti- 
' cillata, Aphelexis macrantha, Polygala | 


dalmaisiana, Oxylobium Osborni, all very 
distinct and beautiful, are sadly neglected 
* nowadays. I often wonder if there will be 
| a revival in their culture. There are, of 
' course, so many things at the present day 





| that 


| to 


CARNATION 





From flowers sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros., 
| Hayward’s Heath. 
: 


to occupy the amateur’s attention, and 
new plants are constantly appearing, so 
some things are unavoidably rele- 
gated to obscurity. It is, however, much 
be regretted that this class of cool- 
house plants, in my young days the pride 
and glory of growers, should be almost 
unknown to the present generation of 
gardeners. Where plants are extensively 
grown a few might find a place, and I am 
certain that they would be a revelation to 
many and would yield more pleasure than 
some of the novelties which are constantly 
appearing. J. CORNHILL. 





WIVELSFIELD WHITE. 
THE accompanying illustration is of a pure 
white variety of the modern Perpetual- 
flowering Carnation, a variety which in 
open competition with the best has passed 
muster with the most critical judges in 





the world—the salesmen and florists of 
Covent Garden Market. That this is so, 
despite standard varieties of excellence 
and a considerable influx of novelties, is, 
perhaps, the highest recommendation that 


eould be bestowed upon any white variety 


to-day. The coming of so good a variety, 
and of British origin, too — Wivelsfield 
White was raised by Messrs. Allwood 


Bros., Haywards Heath—has an import- 
ance of its own, since such a variety is 
better calculated to meet the requirements 
of growers in this country than other 


the winter-blindness to which its parent— 
White Perfection, in some respects the 
best white yet raised—is so prone. It is, 
therefore, by @6mparison with such as 
these that the value of the new-comer 
must be estimated. 

The figure shows plainly enough the 
notched petals and the long, cylindrically- 
formed calyx, which reduces splitting to 
a minimum. The broad, outer petals of 
the variety are, however, less well shown, 
and only a faint idea given of the loosely- 
framed central parts and a certain high- 
build, characteristic of the flower. ‘To 
these must be added firm petal quality 
and that most welcome attribute Clove- 
fragrance, which it possesses in no small 
degree. Wivelsfield White was given an 
award of merit on October 26 by a unani- 
mous vote. BK. H. JENKINS. 





WATERING PLANTS IN POTS. 
NUMEROUS are the inquiries as to the time 
and frequency of supplying greenhouse 
and other indoor plants with water. The 
curious part is that people seem to take it 
for granted that it should be done at 
stated hours and intervals, as if, in this 
rariable climate, it Was as easy a matter 
to cultivate tender plants, growing under 
artificial conditions, as to appoint the 
hours for relieving a sentry guard. ‘Those 
who water their plants at regular inter- 
vals and give each about the same quan- 
tity of water are pretty sure to kill some 
of the most valuable and delicate, as in a 
conservatory or other house full of plants 
there is scarcely one but will differ from 
its neighbour in the amount of water it 
requires, even if the plants are all of the 
same species. In a mixed collection the 
difference in the amount of moisture to be 
supplied is very considerable. Succulent 
plants— Aloes, Yuecas, Cacti, Mesem- 
bryanthemums, and such  fleshy-leaved 
subjects—require littl or no water from 
the beginning of November to the end of 
February ; at least, such is the rule among 
good cultivators, though it is not wise to 
apply it rigidly to some of these plants, 
which are apt to shrivel and get hurt if 
allowed to become  dust-dry. Pelar- 
goniums, again, though they must not get 
quite dry, require to be kept comparatively 


so in winter till their flower-buds are 
formed. Plants in a vigorous growing 


state, or coming into flower, as some are 
at all seasons, will, of course, require to 
be well supplied with water; that is, they 
require to be as moist at the root as we 
keep growing plants in summer, only that 
one-third the amount of water and water- 
ing which would be required in summer 
will suffice to keep them moist at this 
season. It is impossible to lay down a 
rule which would be of the slightest use 
as to the 

TIME OF WATERING, ete. ; it must be left 
to the cultivator’s judgment. Ihave seen 
many more plants killed and injured from 
want of water-than from an excess of it. 
In one particular instance a splendid and 
very valuable collection of specimen 
Camellias was ruined by being kept too 
dry in a very cool house, the cultivator 
thinking they should be kept dry because 
the house was colder than such houses 
usually are. The treatment might not 
have had a bad result with many plants, 
but it killed the Camellias. A healthy- 


growing plant in a pot, which is, as it 





varieties raised elsewhere. In saying this 
I have in mind such well-known whites 
as White Perfection and White Wonder, 
the latter of which isa high-class flower in 
many respects, whose coming from 
America a year or two ago was heralded 
| by the announcement that it was a White 
| Perfection with the imperfections of that 
yariety deleted, What was not deleted is 


ought to be, thoroughly well drained, can- 
not well have too much water when it is 
watered. Do not water a plant till it re- 
quires it, and then give a thorough soak- 
ing. 

In hot, summer weather, plants should 
be examined every morning, and in most 
cases watered; and in the ease of free- 
growing Fuchsias and other soft-growing 
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plants in the height of their bloom it may 
sometimes be necessary to water well 
twice a day. In the dead of winter every 
second day is sufficieutly@ften to look over 
greenhouse plants, and then not one in 
ten may require watering. The waterer 
should begin regularly at a certain place 
in the house, and examine every plant. 
After a little practice he can readily de- 
tect those that are dry by merely looking 
at the soil, but in cases where the speci- 
mens have been top-dressed, ete., and soil 
without roots in it lying on the top of 
that full of roots, and where bad watering 
has been practised, so that the earth is 
wet on the top and dry at the bottom. it 
may be necessary to strike the pot with 
the knuckles to see if it sounds hollow. 
This indicates want of water. When a 
crack is seen between the soil and pot it is 
an almost invariable sign that the plant 
wants watering. In such a case the soil 
should be first firmly pressed to the sides 
of the pot and a good soaking given. 
When the operator meets with a dry plant, 
instead of pouring a little water on the 
surface, as many do, he should fill the pot 
quite full, and if there is not a good space 
for water between the soil and top of the 
rim he should return to it and fill up 
again, so as to ensure a thorough soaking, 
for a plant wet on the surface and dry as 
dust down where its main roots exist is in 
the worst possible condition. In fact, itis 
not a bad plan to make it a rule to water 
sross-feeding and large specimens twice 
when they get dry. 

Great harm used to be done in old times 
(and very often, I f ar, in these advanced 
days) by pouring on a little sip every 
morning, which resulted in the pots be- 
coming covered with green slime and the 
Soil often a mass of black mud. The same 
regular examination should occur every 
day in summer, only less care will be re- 
quired. When rapid growth begins in the 
first bright days of March, too, the plants 
must be looked over every Morning, and 
from that time to the end of October. 
Some people fill the pots with too much 
soil and do not leave sufficient space for a 
proper dose of water to be poured on; this 
is a bad plan, and has caused the death 
of hundreds of valuable plants. Asa rule, 
the pot should not be filled higher than 
within half an inch of the brim, and in 
the case of large pots an inch. When 
settled down there will then be sufficient 
room for water, and sufficient oppor- 
tunity to give a good drink at once—not 
watering again till the plant really wants 
it. One good watering in mid-winter will 
often satisfy a healthy specimen plant in 
full leaf for two or three weeks; ten 
weeks later it may require watering every 
day. Alp 





NOTES.AND REPLIES. 


Watering in. winter.—Few operations need 
more care than this, especially if the plants 
are in frames and cold houses. It is astonish- 
ing how little water is needed during the 
last two and first months in the year to keep 
things in a healthy state where only enough 
heat is used to keep out frost. T have found 
Pelargoniums go for six or eight weeks in 
these without any water. They are far more 
healthy when the soil is dry than otherwise. 
Those who have grown Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias, _Mignonette, Schizanthus,  ete., 
have proved how little water they need in 
the short days. When water is needed this 
should be given in the mornings of fine days 
with plenty of air on.—Dorser. 


Tetranema mexicana. — This low-growing 
plant is very pleasing in the intermediate- 
house at this season. It forms a tuft of spread-. 
ing leaves rather suggestive of those of a 
Primrose. The flowers, freely borne in clusters 
on stems about 6 inches high, are of a 
purplish-violet colour, marked with a lighter 
tint and somewhat Snapdragon-like in shape. 
It can be increased either from seeds or by 
division. The seed should be sown in the 
Spring, and at that season division should also 
be carried out. A suitable compost may be 
formed of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a good sprinkling of sand.—K. BR. W, 
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latter is in small proportion and i 
probably not sufficieht to render th 
berries deleterious unless to children. [| 
various parts of the north of Europe thes 
berries are dried and ground into floy 
and used in times of scarcity. When dis 
tilled the berries yield a strong spirit, anc 
in Wales a beer or ale was former}; 
brewed from them. 

The chief use of the berries seems to he 
for the preparation of a jelly, whict 
serves aS a substitute for Red Currani 
jelly for game. It has an astringent 
flavour, however sweetened, but is said te 
be by far the best jelly. for use with 
venison. The recipe for the jelly given by 
one authority is as follows:—Boil the 
berries in water (cold at first) till reduced 
to such a consistence that the fluid can be 
strained through a canvas bag; to every 
quart of the fluid add 2 Ib. of loaf-sugar, 
then boil again for ten minutes. The fol- 
lowing recipe is in use in Seotland :—Put 
the ripe berries in the preserving pan with 
just enough water to’ keep them froin 
burning (about half a pint to 2 Ib. of 
berries) and let simmer. Stir and break 
the berries up to make the juice flow 
freely. When the berries are quite Soft 
and well broken up turn them into a jelly- 
bag and drain as usual, but slowly and 
without handling. Return the juice to the 
pan with 1 lb. sugar to each pint of juice. 
Boil for nearly an hour, or till it “ jellies.’’ 
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THH POTATO ONION. 
PURSUING my chase for this excellent 
esculent I have a note from Sir Frederick 
Moore at Glasnevin :— 

“We cultivate it here, but our stock 
died out this summer in the dry. sea- 
son with Onion disease. I purchased 
it from Drummond and Sons, 58, 
Dawson Street, Dublin. It seems to 
have been very generally attacked by 
disease last year. We also cultivate it 
at the Agricultural College, and next 
time I am up there I will see if there 
is any stock of it. It is eurious how 
little reference there is to it any- 
where. I cannot find a reference, nor 
can I find any definite information as 
to the native country of the Onion.”’ 


Also from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of 
Reading :— 

““We are sorry we cannot enlighten 
you much as to the origin of the 
Potato Onion, for although we have a 
large number of books of reference 
there is little information to be found 
on this vegetable. The origin appears 
to be obscure, though the bulb has been 
known probably through many genera- 
tions. Itis reputed to have been first 
introduced to public notice in Scotland 
by a Captain s3urns, and is there 
known as the Burns Onion. Vilmorin 
also refers to it in his book on veget- 
ables, though without giving any 
history.’’ 








Red Cabbage Charleroi.—I see in your 
issue of November 21 (p. 746) a recipe is 
given for cooking Red Cabbage and Apple: 
in Belgian fashion, which is described AS 
“very fair.’? I send you one taken from 
Caudelier’s excellent selgian cookery 
book, which I find is much liked :— r 

Cut. up a Red Cabbage in thin slices; also a 
Spanish Onion in the same way. Put the 
Onion at the bottom of the saucepan and the 
Cabbage on the top. Moisten with a pint of 
water or stock. Add a good piece of butter, 
salt and pepper. Cook slowly till the Cabbage 
1s tender. Then add six Apples peeled and 
quartered, and a tablespoonful of brown 
vinegar. Cover the saucepan and let it boil : 
an hour, then stir well with a wooden spoon 
over the fire and reduce the moisture. Add a 
little brown sugar. The whole should be 
smooth and tender.—l. M. GARRET?. ; 

Too much salt.—An American professor 
has startled the average diner by an- 
nouncing that in several instances ordin- 
ary table salt has turned out to be a fatal 
poison. In the New York American he 
writes: ‘‘ When salted Peanuts, salted 
Almonds, and other salted foods are taken — 
to excess, and the tissues are unable to 
secure the necessary amount of water, 
serious illness, and even death, may oc: 
cur, Such fatalities are usually attri 
buted by doctors to that handy scapegoat 
“ptomaine poisoning.’ Thirst is merely 
Nature’s attempt to ward off with water 
the evil effects of the salt. Death from 
thirst in hot weather, and even sun- 
stroke, are now believed to be ‘due to 
automatic poisoning by the salts in 
prisoned in the body. Even in hospitals, 
when emergencies demand the use of sal 
solution—the artificial blood of the labora- — 
tory—too strong a salt solution is some- 
times used, with the death of local tissue 
as a result.” 

Large Parsnips.—At the recent show in the 
Waverley Market, Edinburgh, much interest 
was evinced both by gardeners and the public 
frenerally in some huge, overgrown Parsnips. © 
That they were clean and shapely roots is un- 
deniable, but that their production showed 
any marked horticultural skill may be que 
tioned. The veriest amateur with a  goot 
strain of seed and sufficient depth of soil can 
accomplish equally good results, and, in the 
case of Parsnips—and of Carrots—it is re 
grettable to see at important shows such as 
this the sacrifice of quality to size. What cook 
has any use for a Parsnip over 3-feet in 
length? As a rule, such a root has a tough 
or woody core, and is much more adapted 
for cow-feeding than as a vegetable, There 
is Bo saute craze for size in other vegetables= | 


4 . ‘ 





The Ground or Potato Onion was 
at one time largely cultivated in cottage 
gardens in this district, but owing to the 
rise of horticultural societies and the in- 
crease of shows it has been almost entirely 
ousted by the autumn and spring-sown 
Onions. As its name implies, the Potato 
Onion produces, by the formation of young 
bulbs on the parent root, a crop below 
the surface of the ground. In reply to a 
recent query in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
I have made inquiry from a former 
grower and have from him received the 
following note :— 

““T used to plant Potato Onions 
early in November, choosing a rich but 
somewhat light part of the garden. 
The sets were put in like Potatoes— 
2.e.,,dibbled in to a depth of 4 inches. 
As the tops appeared the ground was 
forked up and the soil drawn up round 
the growths similarly to Potatoes. The 
crop Was ready for lifting about mid- 
summer. The sets were always of a 
good size; small sets meant a small 
crop. This Onion is of the easiest 
possible cultivation, and is free from ° 
grub or disease, but in. comparison 
with other Onions it is of insipid 
flavour, although it might suit those 
who object to that of the ordinary 
variety. I have never heard of its 
being raised from seed, sets being the 
customary way. It keeps well.’’—Kirk. 

MOUNTAIN ASH BERRIES AS FOOD. 
THE berries of the Mountain Ash, says the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture, are 
consumed with avidity by birds and 
poultry, but they are not often eaten by 
human beings owing to their bitter taste 
and peculiar flavour, which has been com- 
pared to the smell conveyed by green or 
recently-cut wood. In Wales and the 
Scottish Highlands they seem to be 
liked, and have even been exposed for sale 
in the streets of Glasgow. This well- 
known fruit is popularly supposed to be 
poisonous. It contains a large quantity of 
malice acid and some prussic acid, but the 
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AS FINE-LEAVED PLANTS 
. FOR THE GARDEN. 
‘nN much of our country we cannot get the 
esults from these handsome plants that 
me sees in much of France, but they are 
uch distinct and fine plants that we must 


j/ANNAS 





ake the best we can of them. In cool 
aces and cold soils a good way is to 
‘row them as well as we can in the house 
od turn them out.at.the end of May or 
arly June, placing them in a warm 
nd sheltered corner in the full sun. This 
arly and strong growth gives us good 
dants by the late summer. Grown in this 
‘ay, we house in November, 
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| AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
|Curtstmas Ros s.—In visiting friends’ 
|} gardens I am often disappointed to find 
that they do not take the care of these 
| lovely flowers that they should’ do. In- 
| Stead of giving them liberal treatment in 
Summer, and mulching them well with 
manure, they neglect them and pay no 


Canna King Humbert in a vase. 


attention to them until the flowering sea- 
son comes round again. It pays to. feed 
and water freely Christmas Roses during 
the summer, covering them before they 
come into bloom with frames or hand- 
lights raised on bricks or something of 
the kind, allowing them to remain until 
all the flowers have been picked. Such 


chaste flowers deserve all the attention we! shrubs I like 
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can give them to enable us to enjoy their 
beauty. 

Crocus HYEMALIS.—I see that this is 
appearing, but I never expect to enjoy its 
flowers without covering them with glass, 
as it is almost hopeless, except in an un- 
usually sunny winter, to expect to enjoy 
them in the open air. This is a nice 


Crocus, though its flowers are not very 
bright, being of a rather creamy-white. If 
we have dull weather, which we often 
have at the time it blooms, Crocus 
hyemalis is disappointing. It should be 
grown in pots in an alpine-house or in a 
frame. 
BERRIED berried 
horizontalis, 


SHRUBS. — Among 
Cotoneaster 
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which is a very free fruiter and has done 
specially well with me this season. It 
shows off its berries well along the spread- 
ing fan-shaped branches. I see that some 
berries which have dropped in former 
years have given me quite a nice lot of 
seedlings. This appeals most to me when 
on a rockery and covering some of the 
stones. 

ROSMARINUS PROSTRATUS.—I doubt if 
this is hardy everywhere, as some of my 
friends who grow it find that it is not 
hardy enough to stand British winters ex- 
cept in the south and south-west. It is 
good to be informed that this Rosemary is 
in bloom in November. 

THE DOUBLE GoRSE.—I saw this in a 
garden last summer and the lady owner 
said it must be cleared out as it was 
monopolising all the top of her rock 
garden, where it had been planted. It 
looked well when in bloom as it was a 
perfect mass of double flowers, the bright 
yellow colour showing up a gainst the deep 
green, spiny foliage. 

THE DOUBLE WELSH Popry.—This, I am 
told, comes fairly true from seed. I had 
my information from an experienced 
gardener who had tested it. 

AN AMATEUR OF HarDY FLowERs. 





FUCHSIAS IN THE OPEN GROUND. 
THE notes on hardy Fuchsias in a recent 
issue remind me of the time when I grew 
the indoor varieties in the open air. I do 
not mean simply planting out for the 
summer and lifting again, as is com- 
monly practised, but placing them in per- 
Inanent positions in: the same Way as.the 
hardy kinds. Free flowering kinds, such 
as Mrs. Marshall, Crinoline, and Mme. 
Cornellison, should be chosen. The last 
did remarkably well with me. Plants that 
have had one year’s good culture under 
glass should be used, as it is absolutely 
necessary that they become thoroughly 
established by the close of the growing 
time. Quite young plants, however well 
they may be treated, cannot form a sufli- 
cient number of strong roots, and are 
liable to suffer from excess of moisture 
during the resting time. The discover y 
that the florist varieties could be grown in 
the outdoor garden was made accidentally. 
Some two-year-old plants not needed in- 
doors were planted out for a summer dis: 
Play. They were, of course, cut down by 
frost in winter, but it happened that the 
soil was not disturbed. The following 
year young growths appeared, and early 
in autumn they came into flower. The 
following winter being severe they were 
protected by a cone of leaf-mould, which 
was quite enough to bring them safely 
through, and they made strong growth the 
next summer. In the course of a couple 
of years they formed masses of foli; age and 
flowers a yard through, and were very 
effective during the late summer and early 
autumn. My soil is light, and I live in 
one of the warmer -counties (Surrey). I 
eannot say if Fuchsias would be satisfac- 
tory in northern districts. Perhaps not, 
but in the southern and, probably, mid- 
land counties they may be-relied on. I 
am sure that if it were generally known 
that the indoor varieties can be treated in 
this way they would frequently form a 
feature in the outdoor garden. 

Plants to be used in this way should 
not be hard pruned, the more foliage the 
better when planted out, as root action 
will be encouraged, and the object is to 
get them well established by the end of 
the autumn. The soil must be very free 
and rich, and, if of a rather moisture- 
holding nature, should be rendered more 
friable by the addition of leaf-mould, wood 
ashes, or anything that will help to ensure 
4 certain amount of porosity. Among 














these Fuchsias I grew Daffodils, Crocuses, 
and hardy late-flowering Gladioli. This 
was a most satisfactory mixture, and in 
the course of a couple of seasons, when 
the Fuchsias had become well established, 
the effect was charming. . I found that old 
variety Rose of Castile the best of all. 
It is of stiff habit, flowers profusely, and 
is more weather-proof than other kinds I 
tried. Double-flowered kinds are not suit- 
able, as the blooms suffer in a wet season. 
J. CORNHILL. 





THE BLUE ROCK BINDWEED 
(CONVOLVULUS MAURITANICUS). 
THIS is one of the most beautiful of its 
family, and is never out of place in the 
garden, as it is entirely free from the 
rampant tendencies of its relatives. It is 
seen at its best when hanging over a low 
rock or sunny bank, which it will cover 
to a depth of 4 feet with its trailing shoots, 
studded throughout their length with 
clear, lavender-blue flowers, each about 
the size of a florin. In July, when in 
the zenith of its beauty, such a plant is a 
sheet of pale blue, in such profusion are 
the blossoms borne. Although this lavish 
display of bloom does not last more than a 
month or six weeks, the plants are rarely, 
in the south-west, without flowers until the 
close of October. A long and steep, low 
bank covered with this Convolvulus in full 
flower on a sunny day -is a lovely. sight. 
On a raised mound, in pockets of the rock 
garden, and even in the border, it is also 
very effective. It is a native of Morocco, 
but is fairly hardy, generally doing well 
in the neighbourhood of London and also 
in Sussex. It is always well, however, to 
strike cuttings in case the old plants 
should die during the winter. These, if 
put under a bell-glass in sand during 
August, will make good plants the follow- 
ing spring, ready to take the place of any 
that have failed. It is also an excellent 
plant for hanging-baskets. 
WYNDHAM FITZHERBERT. 
[We lately saw this plant used with 
good effect as an edging to Rose beds, and 
the contrast of the lavender-blue flowers 
of the Convolvulus with the blooms of 
the various groups of Roses was very tell- 
ing. One curious fact, however, may be 
mentioned here, and that is that in the 
edging referred to most of the plants sur- 
vived the winter, but there were several 
blanks, though the plants were all of the 
same age and growing in identical soil—a 
fairly heavy loam. The advice to keep a 
supply of young plants should always be 
followed.—Ep. | 


NATURALISING DAFFODILS. 
ASKED lately to name the best (cheap). 
half-dozen Daffodils in variety for plant- 
ing in separate groups in a churchyard, I 
had no hesitation in giving albicans, 
Emperor, Horsfieldi, Barri conspicuus, 
Sir Watkin, and poeticus ornatus. There 
Was a little difficulty over the first named, 
but as a white Daffodil was wanted it had 
to be albicans. I should like to have given 
Alice Knights, to my mind one of the most 
beautiful of the whites, but its present 
price barred its inclusion. A _ future 
generation will doubtless see many of our 
high-priced varieties naturalised, but at 
present we have to be content with older 
sorts for the purpose. In recent notes on 
the subject some sorts are included which 
are rather erratic in their behaviour, in 
that they vary greatly on different soils, 
and so one has to experiment with them a 
little before planting on a large scale. I 
could not, for instance, do anything with 
princeps. It existed certainly, but in- 
creased very little. No fair volume of 
flower was ever obtained from the first 
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planting. The perianth, too, is insignif 
cant in size in comparison with th 
trumpet, and very flimsy. Obvallaris 
again, is of very little use in light goj 
either for show or cutting, the flower-ster 
being very short and the flower insignifi 
cant. In connection with soil it is well ¢ 
remember the dictum of the late Mr. Pete 
jarr. “‘If your soil is naturally light hy 
sure to plant deeply; if a sandy sub- “soil 
or where it is not many inches from th: 
surface, get down where it is a trifk 
damp.’’ In the half-dozen varieties aboyw 
named there is only one incomparabilis 
Sir Watkin. If a cheaper variety is re 
quired it will be found in Stella, still on 
of the best of the section for naturalisa 
tion, but lacking the size and’ substang 
of Sir Watkin. If restricted to ‘one variety 
I should always plant N. poetieus, as giver 
a fairly good soil there is no variety that 
will give such a return from a single bulb. 
This, Sir Watkin, and Telamonius plenus 
are possibly the three best Daffodils fo, 
large areas where bold effects are tlie 
main consideration, just as the more deli- 
cate flowers like Queen of Spain, Mr 
Langtry, and John Bain are more suita) 
for smaller places and smaller groups. 
Ilowever,. whether on a large or small 
scale, they should be planted in sufficient 
quantity, so that each group is a distinct 
feature on its bit of sward. H, Buse 
Hardwich. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. : 

Lavender.—Early September is, I think, 
the best time at which to make cuttings 
These should be taken with a heel, an 
sprigs bearing several ‘shoots are to be 
preferred. Personally, I like to put the 
cuttings into boxes, but they suecee 
equally well in beds out of doors if i 
serted in rather sandy soil. When roote 
they may be put out into their permanen 
quarters during the following spring. Po 
a season not many spikes will be avai 
able for cutting, but as time goes on thé 
yield will increase. It is usually reconi 
mended that the plants be cut over year) 
close to the ground-line, a practice whic 
induces plenty of young growths, an 
consequently, plenty of flowering spikes. 
KIRK. 

Whitlavia grandiflora alba.—Some time 
ago there were several notes in GARDE? 
ING ILLUSTRATED Concerning plants with 
irritating or poisonous foliage. TI coll 
sidered myself immune from the irrita 
tion caused to some by handling suck 
things as Primula  obconica, Humes 
elegans, and others. — Recently, whil 
handling Whitlavia grandiflora alba in 
cut state, I felt as if my wrists had beei 
mildly stung by Nettles, the irritatiot 
lasting for almost thirty-six hours. Not 
being quite convinced that the Whitilavia 
was to blame, I again deliberately 
handled the plant. Again the same sensé 
tion was felt, lasting on this occasion fo 
over three days and accompanied by % 
Slight swelling of the arm as high as th 
Whitlavia had touched. Has anyone els@ 
been affected or known of anyone being 
affected in this way by this plant?—K1 

Clematises.—Next to Roses, Clematises 
are probably the most popular of climbers 
for a town, thriving and blooming if 
places where it is sometimes difficult 10 
induce other things to exist. Notwitl 
standing their popularity, however, oné 
finds now and again that they § 
neglected. For example, it is no uncon 
mon experience to meet with plants of the 
Jackmanni type on house-fronts burdeneé 
with a lot of useless old wood, giving one 
the impression that they have not bee! 
cut down for several seasons; in fact} 
good many people are dubious about 
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itting down Clematises at all. In regard 
-the Jackmanni type it is the best course 
adopt if one desires strong, robust 
100ts the following year. Although this 
a convenient time of the year. to re- 
yove dead material, cutting back to about 
‘foot of the ground is not enough. The 
hil must be improved by the addition of 
ell-rotted manure forked in about the 
yots, and this work should be proceeded 
‘ith at once. The failure to grow with 
‘iy degree of satisfaction Clematises on 
eme house-walls may be traced to im- 
yverished soil. Instead of the roots 
wing for their feeding-ground good 
am and manure it often happens that 
ie soil about the house-walls is very 
tallow, and, below that, merely the 
sidue of brick-ends, mortar rubbish, and 














Clematis Mme. Baron 


4 
N 


‘ds-and-ends left by the builder. This 
all very well for drainage, but above 
should be 8 feet at least of good soil 


vw 


‘0 Which the roots may find their way.— | 


\AHURST. 
Astilbe simpiicifolia.—As a rock garden 
int, endowed with rare and elegant 


1ce, this pretty alpine species is unique 
iong its kind, valuable alike in the direc- 
n indicated and as a new and attractive 
nt flowering in July and August, when 
vice alpine plants in bloom are rare. As 
entirely new plant if was exhibited in 
) end of- July, 1912, when the pretty 
ect of its pure white flowers in elegant 
Jicles attracted a large number. Doubt- 
S the exainple then shown had been 
me cultivated, the result being that the 
yecomer was shown in uncharacteristic 


: 
r 
' 
i 


| with 


form. Experience shows, however, that 
full exposure the flowers are of a 
dainty pink colour, a shade also shared to 
some extent by wiry stem and leaf petiole, 
and which but enhances its value. Though 
barely a foot high, the plant is of a sturdy 
and vigorous nature, having a spreading 
tuft of palmately-inclined acuminate 
leaves which constitute an elegant setting. 
KHven when the flowering is past its prime 
there is still much beauty of stem and 
leaf.—H. H. JENKINS. 





CLEMATIS IN LATE OCTOBER. 
ONE of the greatest charms of the Clematis 
is the wonderful way it prolongs the bloom 
if you get healthy plants, beginning in 
early summer. The photograph from 


which the illustration was prepared was | 


taken in my garden near the end of 
October. It is not a mere late bloom, but 
was in perfect freshness and vigour at that 
date. It is quite impossible to describe 
it in words or show it in black and white, 
or, indeed, in any other way. 
Viellard, shown in the illustration, is one 
of the best of all for late flowering. W. 


Lobelia Tupa.—TIt is certainly a great 
step from this ornamental giant of the 
may reach to 8 feet or even more in 
height, to the pigmy, though far more 
which, upon their }-foot-high tufts, give 
wonderful sheets of blue and afford plea- 


Mme. Baron | 


| 





2) 
race, Which in the fullness of its stature 
utilitarian descendants .of kL. Erinus, 
sure to millions who can only garden with 





a few bedding plants during the summer 
of the year. The subject of the note, now 
conspicuous in the herbaceous ground 
at Kew, represented by a handsome 
specimen of 6 feet or more high, its dozen 
or so of stems each carrying its comple- 
ment of the curiously-formed reddish- 
searlet corollas in. terminal  spicate 
racemes. As thus seen the plant has an 
importance of its own, as much by reason 


is 


|of its self-supporting character as by the 


Viellard in October. 


rich colour effects of its flowers. The 
handsome leaves are some 6 inches or 
S inches long, ovate lanceolate in outline, 
and covered with short, whitish down. 
Native of Chili, the species has no pre- 
tensions to complete hardiness, though in 
favoured parts of these islands or 
sharing sheltered nooks in company with 





Hrythrina and the like, it might pass 
Safely with a covering of ashes over its 
crown. It is a true herbaceous plant, or, 


at least, is best so regarded from the 
cultivator’s point of view. The plant has 
the reputation of being poisonous, and 
possibly this has militated against a 
fuller share of popularity. — BE. H. 
JENKINS. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.At a recent, 
meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway 
Gardeners’ Association a very fine specimen 


of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine was exhibited 
from the Duke of Buccleuch’s garden at Drum- 
lanrig Castle. This specimen was fully 4 feet 
in diameter, of proportionate height, and 
covered with flower. An interesting and useful 
point as to the cultivation of this Begonia 
was that the old stock at Drumlanrig seemed 
to have become worn out, necessitating the in- 
troduction of a fresh and more vigorous stock, 
—§. ARNOTT. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS: SOME 
NOVELTIES. 

SEVERAL promising varieties have been 
seen this autumn; not so many, perhaps, 
as in years gone by. This is hardly to be 
expected as the standard is high and im- 
provement is not an easy matter. It is in 
the big Japanese section where the most 
additions are made. I like Amy Poulton, 
the colour, a soft salmon-pink, being so 
fresh and pleasing. The flowers of this, 
too, have capital size as well as pretty 
drooping shape to recommend them. 
Dandy is distinct. The shades are two— 
rose and amber—and they both show 
themselves to advantage. It is a nicely- 
formed flower which will doubtless be 
esteemed for exhibition. William Vert 
has blooms of a rich crimson colour, not 
extra large, but, nevertheless, effective. 
Probably this variety will suit market 
men. The formation of the blossoms of 
Mrs. James Gibson is very graceful, the 
colour light mauve. This is a pleasing ex- 
hibition bloom. In size Mr. Keith Lux- 
ford is equal to any of recent introdue- 
tion. It is white. There are extra fine 
things already of this colour, still, the 
newcomer is welcome, the substance of its 
florets being exceptional. I like Mrs. C, 
Farrar, and a trial has proved it to ke 
even a better sort than it was first thought 
to be. The colour is bright bronzy-buf*. 
The flower is deep, full, and massive in 
build, and the habit is good. ‘The fore- 
going belong really to last year—that is to 
say, they were on view then for the first 
time and are now in the hands of 
growers. Novelties so far—and any that 
do not appear by early in November are 
not of great value to exhibitors—are not 
at all plentiful. ‘Thomas Beeson, how- 
ever, would appear to be one of worth. 
The flowers are of huge size, well built, 
and distinctly formed, the florets curling 
in a characteristic manner. Creamy-buff 
would describe the colour. This- sort 
should be noted by those who exhibit. So 
should James Stredwick, a handsome 
flower, the florets reflexing and slightly 
eurled. The shade is old rose, at once 
distinct and pleasing. A gain in crimson 
is Captain Fox. The flower is of good 
shape, the florets formed so as.to show 
the colour to advantage. There is always 
room for varieties with flowers of a dark 
shade. This, therefore, will be welcome. 
A new dark, named La Negresse, may also 
be noted for growing as a cut flower or 
market variety, the colour exceptionally 
dark and the size as well as shape of 
bloom close, yet not heavy. ETE Se 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rust in Chrysanthemums. — Would you 
kindly tell me what produces rust on Chrys- 
anthemums? We have it here every year now. 
Would overfeeding with soot-water produce it? 
Also, would cuttings from plants affected with 
rust carry on the disease?—-G. B. 

[The disease known as ‘‘rust’’ is not 
produced or spread by anything given to 
the roots. It is a fungus which gave much 
trouble generally a few years back, but 
is not nearly so prevalent now. Un- 
doubtedly your best plan would be to 
obtain cuttings from a source known to be 
clear. Failing this, however, when the 
old stems of your plants are cut down see 
to it that the old leaves are at once 
destroyed; then scrape away the surface 
of the soil in the pots and burn it as well. 
The cuttings when severed from the stools 
should be dipped in sulphide of potassium 
—half an ounce to one gallon of warm 
water. When rooted and the plants quite 
small another dipping may be given, and 
should any rust spots be noticed as the 


/ 


plants grow syringe with Ahe same liquid. 
This simple remedy has been found effec- 
tive and has kept a large collection clean, 
even when cuttings have been obtained 
from diseased — stock. Sulphide’ of 
potassium is sold by chemists and usually 
by horticultural sundriesmen.] 

Chrysanthemums—-ten Japanese of easy 
culture.—Will vou give me the names of about 
ten Japanese Chrysanthemums suitable for an 
amateur, in varied colours? I want fair-sized 
blooms, but easy to grow in pots. without the 
bother of “stopping” at certain dates and 
taking “erown” or ‘‘terminal” buds. Just 
varieties that give good, natural results. The 
following, which I find satisfactory in every 
way, will show what I require :—Mrs. R. Lux- 
ford, Mrs. BE. A. Tickle, Sunstone, Mrs. W. A. 
Read, and Niveus.—B. Anppy. 

[You will find the following answer your 
purpose admirably :—Cranfordia (a light 
yellow, of drooping form), Alice Lemon 
(mauve-pink, with reflexing florets), F. S. 
Vallis (rich yellow, of drooping form), 
Francis Jolliffe (creamy-yellow, edged and 
tinged light pink, long, drooping florets), 
Rose Pockett (old gold, shaded salmon), 
Thomas Lunt (chestnut-crimson, with 
old gold reverse, broad florets, full, deep 
flower), Mrs. G. Mileham (rosy-mauve), 
Rosamund. (old rose on a cream ground, 
beautiful drooping flower), Mrs. Thomas 
Stevenson (tawny-yellow, reflexing and 
curling florets), and Mrs. Gilbert Drabble 
(a very handsome white flower). ] 

Chrysanthemums and _ fertilizers.—Sul- 
phate of ammonia is sometimes recom- 
mended as a first-class stimulant when the 
blooms are opening, and so it is when 
used with caution. When put into water 
to dissolve there is a difficulty in esti- 
mating its strength, and, therefore, one is 
apt to give the plants an overdose. The 
Same may be said of nitrate of soda. An 
ounce to 1 gallon of water would very 
likely burn the roots of some sorts, but 
at half that strength. applied at an inter- 
val of a few days, it would probably in- 
erease the size and colour of the flowers. 
On plants which are not well rooted the 
fertilizers named would cause an attenu- 
ated growth, and in such case would 
hardly assist the blossoms. It comes to 
this, therefore, they enhance the size and 
brilliancy of well-grown blooms, but do 
not help the growth of the plant. In- 
stances—many of them—have come to my 
knowledge of mistakes due to the use of 
the substances named.—H. 8. : 

New Chrysanthemums. Very few 
novelties were shown at the meeting of 
the Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, held at Essex 
Hall, W.C., on Monday, November 380th. 
The following were commended :— 
James Fraser is a very large, spread- 
































ing flower of drooping form, having 
long florets; colour, canary yellow. From 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Merstham, 
Surrey. Commander Briggs is an attrac- 
tive’ single about 4 inches in diameter, 
having two rows of florets of medium 
breadth evenly disposed round a dise of 
good> proportions; colour, deep red with 
narrow yellow zone round yellow dise. 
From. Mr. Geo. Mileham, Emlyn House 
Gardens, Leatherhead. 

Chrysanthemums at Balcastie, Loch- 
maben.—-At Balcastle, Lochmaben, a large 
number are cultivated for large blooms, 
the best of the well-proved older varieties, 
which do not seem to deteriorate, being 
retained, Elsie Fulton was very fine but 
W. Turner bas not been quite such a suc- 
cess. Others which have been excellent 
were Valerie Greenham, Mrs: R. Luxford, 
Mrs. A. T. Miller, Master James, Reginald 
Vallis, Lady. Conyers, Mary Poulton, Mrs. 
A. H. Lee, and Countess of Granard. 
Singles are also well represented, Albert 
Williams, Ladysmith, Fair Rosamund, 
and Mr, H, Holbreok heing good, while 
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the varieties grown for decoration np 
cutting and not disbudded were excellen 
—S. A. 


Four charming groups of Chrysanthe 
mums.—At the meeting of the National Chry, 
anthemum Society on November 3rd last, su 
stituted for the usual festival at the Crystg 
Palace, there were four trade groups of cop 
siderable beauty and interest. In one, hug 
blooms of the chaste white Japanese Chrys 
anthemum Mrs. Gilbert Drabble predominat 
They represented culture of the very bes! 
being fresh and clean, and ideal as a type o 
the incurved Japanese form of this flower 
This variety is not by any means difficult ¢ 
grow, aS a matter of fact I should regard { 
as a plant of easy culture. Amateurs should 
therefore, make a note of this sort. Ther 
were also beautiful examples of Mme. Paoly 
Radaelli (blush-white) and its excellent ochre 
yellow shaded old-rose sport named Mme. @ 
Rivol—a charming pair. Not the least in 
teresting Japanese was a splendid representa 
tion of Viviand Morel, a silvery mauve-pink 
sort that the market grower still holds iy 
high esteem. This old variety has had 3 
wonderfully long run, and still yields beautify 
blooms. A few good singles are worth noti g 
viz.:—Portia (bright red, large), Buttereuy 
(deep yellow), T. Barnes (ruby-crimson, wi 
white zone round disc), and Joan Edwards (a 
pink, free-flowering sort).—W. V. T. 2 


Good single-flowered Chrysanthemums.— 
In Mr. Norman Davis’s group at the meeting 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society, 4 
Essex. Hall, on November 3rd last, were many 
superb examples of the single-flowered Ching 
anthemum. Some of the more noteworthy 
were the following:—Glorious is a golden. 
yellow sport from Mrs. Loo Thomson, the pal 
yellow sport from the white Mensa. Mrs. L 

Thomson was. also shown in fine form, 
Autumn Tints is of a colour that the name 
most appropriately suggests. A very fine, free 
flowering single is Excelsior, the flowers of a 
bright orange terra-cotta colour. White 
Mensa was staged splendidly, and the ne 
Bronze Mensa is sure to prove an acquisition. 
Two other good things were David: Beats and 
Mrs. W. Smith.—-E. G. 


An excellent outdoor Fomron Chrysanthe 
mum.—Outdoor gardens in my neighbourhoc 
(North London) are just now auite gay with 
few of the later semi-early-flowering Chrys 
anthemums, two sorts that stand out we 
above all others being President and Sey 
Melanie. President is a really good Pompon 
variety and has stood the test of time remar 
ably well. It is now quite as vigorous as whe 
I first saw it some thirty years ago, and to-da 
its bright rosy-purple blossoms are as attra 
tive as ever. Its sturdy habit and good con 
stitution place it in the front rank for flower 
ing outdoors during the closing days ol 
October and throughout the earlier half 
November. The flowers should be partially 
disbudded to be seen at their best, otherwis 
the dense head of~-blossoms loses much of its 
epg tat It grows about 24 feet high. 


A notable exhibit.—At Bournemouth Chry 
anthemum Show one of the classes was for two 
vases of nine blooms, each vase to contain oné 
variety. The first-prize exhibit had _ splendi 
blossoms of the varieties Mrs. Gilbert Drabbl 
and Reginald Vallis. The latter is not one 
my favourites, but in judging, individual taste 
in these matters does not come in. Thé 
examples were highly coloured and beautifull 
fresh. The other sort was perfect, and thi 
grower a gardener with limited applianses, 
To this exhibit the Royal Horticultural 
Society, through its deputation, awarded af 
additional prize in the shape of one of it 


4 














_medals.—H. §S. yd 


Chrysanthemum W. Turner. —TI hear 4 
number of complaints regarding this beautifi 
white Japanese Chrysanthemum this seasou 
many of the blooms being certainly inferior 
An experienced grower who has some good 
blooms says these are from the second cro 
buds. Another grower. who cut it back at the 
end of May has found this unsatisfactory, y 
purposes next season striking the top ané 
letting the plant run up to a single stem with 
one bloom in a 6-inch pot, taking the firs 
crown-bud.—S. A. D. ¥ 


et 

Chrysanthemum Bob Pulling.—This is proy 
ing one of the best of the large-flowery 
Japanese with canary-yellow flowers. I have 

seen a number of good blooms this season, a 
it is evident from its frequent appearance 2 
shows and at meetings of Gardeners’ ‘Associa: 
tions that it finds favour with those who 8t) 
cultivate the Japanese Chrysanthemum 10 
large blooms.—S. A. D. ‘6 


Chrysanthemum Rosamund.—The flower 
in colour a pretty shade of old rose, and 
shape broad and reflexing, the florets some 
what formally placed. In growth it is super) 
short, with exceptionally big leaves. It wa 
introduced two years ago, and has beet 
awarded certificates by the leading soeleé 
ties.—H. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Roots.—For Octobe 
this white variety ean be recommended. It ii 
ideal in its dwarf, bushy habit, and the blos 
soms come freely. The flower is partially im 
curved in shape, and of medium size, just Wé 
sort for market or home decoration. It. is 
popular in the trade. but not often met with 
in private gardens.—H, 4 
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OCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


1 SHORTIA UNIFLORA. 

HE accompanying illustration shows one 
‘the most precious of evergreen alpines, 
id though fairly well known is far from 
-entiful. 
‘id Central Nippon, it was the discovering 


this species in 1868 which led to 
mewed search for the lost American 
md first found by Michaux in the 


The differences between the 
galacifolia and that named 


ars earlier. 
yo kinds—S. 





id form of leaf, and size of flower. The 
orth Carolina plant is the bolder of the 
oO, its tufts of firm, roundish leaves, 
om out of which the reddish stems, with 
eir usually solitary—though occasion- 
ly two and sometimes three—flowers rise 
about 6 inches high, being more abund- 
it and vigorous. In the Japanese kind 





Native of the Alps of Northern | 


ountains of North Carolina some eighty | 








| coddling should not be indulged in. 
| how figured, and its variety grandiflora, 


root or over-head dryness is possible, and 
That 


are among the choicest of alpine gems, 
though I consider S. galacifolia, with-its 
White, pink-flushed flowers with crimson- 
tipped bracts and red stalks, the best of 
the three. Happily, however, each has a 
distinct, if not almost unique, beauty of its 
own, hence all deserve attention, 
H, H. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Two dwarf Astrantias. — The taller 
species are only suitable for large rock- 


ed | work, but there are in cultivation, though 
yove—are chiefly those of stature, size | 


not at all common, two dwarf species 


| 
| Which are not out of place in the smaller 


rock garden, and which, by their general 
appearance, appeal to many. Astrantia 
minor, the smaller Masterwort, is hot at 


all plentiful in gardens, and there are 
many who grow one of the taller and 


bigger species in its place and under its 
name. The true plant has a graceful 





Shortta untflora. 


| 
‘ie solitary flowers are more erectly in- | 


lined and shorter of stem, the smaller 
vaves distinctly rounded and more 
rominently veined, the pinky . flowers 
estling often enough in the leaf-tufts. 
‘f this there is a handsome variety— 
randiflora—with larger flowers on longer 
calks. 
pril—and in autumn are valuable for 
Yrilliant leaf beauty, which, however, 
iries in degree according to position, soil, 
‘nd possibly also variety. 

Woodland or thicket plants in Nature, 
ney appear to best advantage in cultiva- 
ion in the more exposed places, where leaf 
Nlouring is practically assured. An 
astern or western exposure suits them 
ell. Sandy ‘peat, Jleaf-soil, and a 
toderately deep root-run suit them quite 
vell, though they are not averse to an 
‘dmixture of loam; and, probably, like 
je Galax, often enough a companion plant 
> the American kind, might be well 
‘rown in sandy loam only. Revelling in 
'ver-head moisture, the plants should 


All flower in early spring—Marebh- | 


| to 12 inches high. 





habit of growth and grows from 6 inches 
Its flowers are of a 
kind of grey tinted with red. The other 
species is A. gracilis, a still more pleasing 
Masterwort, possibly slightly taller, but 
much lighter and more elegant looking in 
its habit of growth and its flowers. It is 
quite a searce plant, and I have only met 
with it in one or two nurseries and in a 
small number of private gardens where 
there are specially good collections of 
alpine plants. Astrantia minor and A. 
gracilis do best with me in a rather moist, 


though well-drained, position in loam, 
peat, or leaf-soil and a little sand.—s. 
ARNOTT. 


Androsace lanuginosa Leichtlini.—This 
and the typical kind rank high, because 
of their profuse flowering. To this must 
be added distinction born chiefly of silken 
leaf with trailing stem and whitish or 
rose-pink, yellow-eyed flowers. From 
May to October, inclusive, the plant is 
almost always in bloom. Jf there is a 
dearth of its flowers it is during the 


‘eyer be given a position where excessive | hottest season of the year, when they are 
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less missed because of the abundance else- 
where. Dangling over rocks or stones or 
trailing over a sunny bank, the plant well- 
nigh covers the earth with its silken 
leaves, preferring always warmth and 
sunlight, with free drainage, so responsi- 
ble tor enhanced leaf silveriness in all 
plants so endowed. Rather good holding 
loam and old mortar rubble, broken brick, 
or sandstone to nearly one-third suit it 
well generally. The greatest leaf develop- 
ment and silvery hue I have seen, how- 
ever, were years ago in the old parsonage 
garden at Ryde, where the plant furnished 
a sunny bank of very sandy soil and old 
mortar. In this case, probably, growth 
was influenced by the genial local condi- 
tions.— Bb. H. J. 


Saxifraga Fortunei.—Fortune’s Savxi- 
frage is by far the best of the two-winged 
Rockfoils, which include such as 5S. 
cortusefolia, S. cuscutseformis, and one 
or two others, the best known being 8S. 
sarmentosa, or ‘* Mother of Thousands ”’ 
of cottage windows. That named above, 
however, is of decided garden merit, 
albeit, perhaps, not hardy in all parts of 
the British Isles. It has rather fleshy, 
roundish, dark green leaves irregularly 
toothed or lobed at the margin, and 
reaches usually to about 1 foot high. 
Given glass protection and special cultiva- 
tion it may be twice that height. The 
stout stems are reddish and support large 
lax panicles of white flowers having un- 
equal petals. A superior form of it, S. F. 
purpurea, with larger flowers, has also its 
stems and leaves coloured a dark red and 
which are in striking contrast with the 
pure white flowers. It is, I believe, rare 
in cultivation. Those having no rock 
garden would find it useful in the cold 
greenhouse for October and November 
flowering. The species appreciates a 
rather strong loamy soil with ample grit 
or old mortar and free drainage. In 
light soils the growth is not so good.— 
HK. H. JENKINS. 

This white-flowered Saxifrage is valu- 
able for the rock garden in sunny, sheltered, 
piaces, where it generally flowers in October 
and November. It is allied to the well-known 
5. sarmentosa, but is much hardier, and will 
stand the majority of the winters of the more 
temperate rarts ot these islands. In the south 
of Scotland it is fairly hardy, and only in one 
or two winters in a couple of decades bas it 
suffered -seve1- 1t makes. rosettes of long- 
stalked, fleshy leaves, and throws up panicles 
some 6 inches or more in height of white 
flowers. It is much appreciated for its late 


flowering, and loves a ary, sunny place in light 
soil or the moraine.—S. ARNOTT. 


Linaria Cymbalaria. — This pretty little 
Toadflax must have been, I think, introduced 
to these gardens as a wall-plant, as on the 
high and extensive walls surrounding the gar- 
den it is now present in innumerable quanti- 
ties. While it is all very well there, it is 
equally at home in the adjacent borders, in 
which it is inclined to become rather a 
nuisance, owing to the persistent way in 
which it increases from seeds. It is a favourite 
with the country people in the neighbourhood, 
who call it ‘‘ Mother of Thousands,” ‘‘ Wander- 
ing Sailor,’ and such like names, and occa- 
sionally one sees very fine specimens grown as 
window plants. On the walls, as is only to be 
expected from the numbers grown, the white 
variety sometimes makes its appearance, and 
I am not sure that it is not even prettier than 
the type.—W. McG., Balmae. 


Primula Auricula.—The old yellow Auri- 
cula frequently blooms in autumn, as well as 
in spring, and this year many of the plants 
are flowering freely. It is curious how scarce 
this old plant is in many districts, and how 
plentiful it is in others. In many parts of the 
West of Scotland it is but rarely seen, while 
in other places in Scotland it is very plentiful. 
I think I have never seen it so much grown 
as in the charming little county town of Ber- 
wickshire (Duns), where it is to be seen in 
many gardens. In this part of the country it 
is scarce.—S. ARNOTT., Dumfries. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood, Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s, 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 
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FRUIT. 

LATE PHACHES AND NECTARINES. 
Tuis has been an ideal season for late 
Peaches. Such excellent results en- 
courage growers to renewed efforts. Much, 
however, depends upon soil and culture, 
and giving the trees timely attention in 
the shape of food° and moisture. lew 
fruit-trees feel drought more quickly than 
the Peach, and it’ is surprising what 
quantities of water are absorbed by 
a healthy tree. In a light soil mulching 
is important, as this keeps the roots 
hearer the surface and if this is done 
good-bearing wood results, gross, barren 
wood being formed when the roots go down 
deeply in search of food. Few trees better 
repay liquid food. As regards feeding, the 
trees are not at all fastidious, as they will 
take fairly strong liquid mixtures when 
bearing heavy crops. I have frequently 
seen good varieties condemned — poor 
bearers and the fruit of poor quality, with 
other defects. In such cases food was 
lacking, and frequently the roots were in 
bad condition. I‘ew of our fruit-trees are 
SO easily managed as the Peach and 
Nectarine, and in unsuitable soils, such as 
heavy clay or stiff loam that retain too 
much moisture, keeping the roots cold and 
preventing a fibrous growth, much may 
be done to improve them. I have in such 
soils found raised borders a great help, 
at the same time making the soil more 
porous by draining and suitable additions. 
Many Peach-trees are spoilt in the earlier 
part of their career by allowing gross 
wood to gain an ascendancy. Most varie- 
ties of the Peach and Nectarine grow too 
much to wood in their second or third 
year after planting if the soil is good and 
the trees get good treatment. My experi- 
ence is that nothing succeeds like lifting 
carefully, taking care not to injure any 
ot their roots unless it may be necessary 
here and there to shorten back those in- 
clined to be gross. At the same time care 
should be taken to plant so that these 
roots can spread out nearer the surface 
and get. the benefit of rich mulching. By 
doing this necessary work just as the 
srossness shows, the severe pruning or 
cutting back which is so injurious is 
avoided, and the right balance as regards 
freedom of growth and fruiting wood is 
obtained. In most cases trees treated thus 
will produce far too many fruits, which 
means severe thinning, which is not done 
nearly enough. 

It is equally important to allow sufficient 
Space between the main branches, and if 
this is done, much better fruit, both as re- 
gards size and quality, will be secured. 
I would advise early lifting to cheek 
gsrossness before the leaves fall, as the 
trees do not suffer if the soil is moist at 
the roots and each tree well watered in 
When in position. This done, the trees 
will quickly form new fibrous roots. Care 
also should be taken ‘not to plant too 
deeply. [I was lately asked to give an 
opinion on some trees*in.a bad condition. 
The owner could not understand why, ina 
garden a short distance away, the fruits 
were perfect, whereas those in question, 
though of the same variety, were small, 
sour, and scarcely good enough for cook- 
ing. Warly in the spring the trees were in- 
fested with black-fly. The reason was not 
far to seek, as the trees were planted on 
& wall facing south with a 6-inch coping, 
and were in consequence dust dry at the 
roots, artificial watering having been ne- 
glected. No wonder failure occurred, as 
no stone fruit delights in copious water- 
ings overhead late in the day more than 
the Peach and Nectarine, and if this is 
done there will be healthy foliage. I am 
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aware, even with the best culture, black- 
fly will make its appearance in the spring, 
but this must be got rid of at once as it is 
very easy to clear it before it gets too 
much hold by syringing with Quassia ex- 
tract or, what I have found even better, 
liquid Gishurst, whieh I find is also a good 
cure for mildew, which so often attacks 
such sorts as Royal George, and soon 
cripples the growth if not checked in its 
initial stages. Trees that are at all dry 
at the roots are an easy prey to red-spider 
just as the fruits are swelling freely. I 
have this season observed that even some 
of those not usually well flavoured are 
really good. lor instance, the late 
Nectarines of the yellow-fleshed section, 
as Humboldt and ine Apple, were very 
good. Marly in the-year I had some 
trouble owing to cold winds, which 
brought on black-fly and blister, but this 
taken in hand is soon got rid of, at least 
the black fly. The favourable weather 
later on checked the blister. W. EF. 





BANANAS, GROWING. 

MAny thanks for your courtesy in replying 
sO promptly to my last inquiry, and ‘lL am 
writing you this time tor intormation regard- 
ing a Banana plant. in 1913 1 had a very 
fine bunch ot deticious fruit or it. 1 cut down 
the stem that fruited, as there were two young 
plants coming up. Tney are now each as 
large as the old piant was, but 1 have had no 
fruit oif them. 'I'hey are in a halt 40-gallon 
barrel, and 1 should like to know whether 
they should be separated and given a barrel 
to each. if this should be done I should like 
to know when is the best time to operate, 
what kind of soil to give them, and the atter- 
treatment. hey are kept in a stove along 
with Dracenas, rotons, Ferns, Coleus, 
Justicia, and things of that sort.—CLYDBSIDE. 

[You ought to have separated the 
suckers when small and put each into a 
barrel. They are too large for this now 
and the only thing you can do is to grow 
them on quietly during the winter, and in 
March encourage them to fruit by giving 
them plenty “of heat and feeding freely. 
Are you quite sure that the growth of the 
bunch of fruit has not been checked in 
Some Way? Are there any suckers show- 
ing now? If so take them off and grow 
them in pots during the winter. By March 
they will be well rooted and fit to transfer 
to the tubs you refer to. 

In the cultivation of the Banana a brisk 
heat and plenty of atmospheric moisture, 
as well as abundant supplies of moisture 
at the root, are essential. The finest 
fruits are produced upon plants that 








“occupy a bed of rich soil. To think that 
Bananas must have a mass of soil to grow 
in is quite an error, as quite presentable 


bunches of fruit may be—indeed are, 
srown in tubs resembling ordinary 


paratiin casks. One of these, when sawn 
in two, will make a pair of excellent re- 
ceptacles for growing and fruiting the 
Banana. 

An important point is the season of 
starting the plants, which should be so 
regulated that the bunch either lies dor- 
mant for the winter or is sufficiently 
developed to pass the orifice in the neck, 
Which is, perhaps, the most crucial point 
in the culture of the Banana. Frequently, 
when the bunch gets well started, and is 
not fully extricated from the stem, it is 
liable to decay inside, an anxiety removed 
when the bunch gets clear away in the 
early days of autumn. The Banana re- 
quires good and free, but. not over- 
abundant drainage and rich soil. Indeed, 
for so gross-feeding a plant it is not easy 
to overdo it in this respect. In potting, 
leave room for top-dressings of rich soil at 
a later date. Strong loam, nearly one- 
half of well decomposed manure, some 
bone-meal, and a fair proportion of some 
artificial manure form a good compost. 
From this time plenty of heat, with free 
Supplies of moisture at the root and over- 













head, are necessary. 
and the longer, warmer days progress w 
be rapid. ‘rom this time the endeayo 
should be to get the fruit in sight by 
following autumn. Where this is do 
the plant nray be kept with impunity in 
moderate temperature, as the fruit Wi 
not ripen during winter. With the rety 
of warmer days a greater amount of he: 
may be given, and the fruits will ed) 
mence to ripen in the month of May \ 
thereabouts. | .} 


With this treatne 














PRUNING NEWLY - PLANTED 
STANDARD APPLES. 


OvuGuT standard Apple-trees to be cut back ; 
the time Of pianting? Opinions seem to auife 
dn a boOOK on fruit-growime that £ POsseg 
writcen by a wWweil-kuown wuuthority on tr 
subject, it is stated that: “Ihe trees shoul 
Lot pe pruned tne nrst year of pianting.” in wD 
leaflet ussued by the Koyat Horcicuitural Societ 
lt 1S stated: *‘Iln oraer to promocre a stron 
growth, standard Apples should have the: 
snoots shorvenead at planting to about on 





tnird of their 1engtn and shouid not be allowe 
to bear tIruit tor two years.’ 1 should 
glad to know which course is usually adop 
with & view to the trees coming into beari 
as early as possible. ‘vhe varieties in aul 
tlon, pianted in an orchard, are Allingt6: 
Fippin, James Grieve, Charles Ross, an 
Newton Wonder.—W. HK. BARNET. 

[As you rightly remark, opinions diffe 
as to when the pruning of newly-plantel 
standard fruit trees should be performed 
By some it is considered right to prul 
at the time of planting. Others agail 
think it best carried out in spring, befor 
the buds break, while not a few defe 
pruning until the following winter, 
our opinion, based on an experience ¢x 
tending over a good few years, standard 
give the best after results when, if plante. 
in autumn, they are not pruned until t 
month of lebruary or, at the latest, ear! 
in March following. By this time tht 
roots, by the free emission of fibres, ha 
become fairly well established in the 
hew surroundings, and as a result th 
young wood on the trees, when shorten 
back to within a foot of where 
originated, breaks well and good grow 
is ade the first season. ‘Hf left unpruné 
until the next winter little or no new 
srowth is made the first year, and t 
delay occasions the loss of one season. Y 
have found it good practice when hayi 
to plant after the turn of the year 
prune the trees at once, so that a mol 






























































































equal balance between the heads a 
roots shall at the outset exist. Comnsé 






quently, when growth conimences there is 
a less demand on the root system that 
would be the case if the heads were le 
intact. For the same reason the roo 
are able to gain a grip of the soil in mud 
less time and the trees as a result beco 
the more quickly established. The advi@ 
tendered in the leaflet referred to, with ré 
gard to not allowing the trees to bear f 
the first two years, is sound and canna 
be too strongly emphasised. ] a 
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Apple Royal Late Cooking. — Of th 
numerous fine varieties that have been int 
duced during the last few years there are fe¥ 
that surpass this for cooking, especially late 
in the season. ‘he tree, which is robust and 
so far, free from canker, forms a g0 
standard, and is most prolific even in an e 
stage. The fruit is large and very juicy. 
allowed to hang on the trees until Novembe! 
the fruit will remain sound until May of th 
following year provided it is stored in @ COU 
even temperature.—H. ©. P. ? a 


a7 

Pollinating Pears.—In an admirable pape 
given by Mr. W. McQuflog, gardener to wr 
Countess of Selkirk, on the “Cultivation ¢ 
the Pear,” to the members of the Dumfne 
and Galloway Gardeners’ Association, — 
other eyening, the lecturer referred to th 
pollination of shy-setting Pears by using t 
pollen from other varieties. Mr. McGuffog T@ 
commended this practice, and his advice wis 
endorsed by a member present, who has mu . 
experience with Pears under glass. It W 
stated by the latter—and the pointe worthy 
of consideration—that in pollinating Peamt 
under glass the flowers should be previous} 
thinned.—S. ARNOTT, 
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| VEGETABLES. 


HARVESTING AND STORING 

GARDEN VEGETABLES. 
LLOTMENT holders and _ occupiers’ of 
mall gardens seldom grow sufficient 
any cas to last all the winter, and in 


OF 





any cases do not think it necessary to 
‘ake arrangements for = storing their 
ops. The produce, however, of even a 
/nall garden, if it is suitably stored, can 


> made to last much longer, while 
ie allotment or garden ean be 


ore profitably cultivated if each crop 
lifted at the proper time, and the land 
at once dug over in preparation for the 
*xXxt crop. Constant digging, hoeing, and 
ning over the soil tend also to keep 
ywn insect and fungus pests, and to 
cure a better yield for each suecessive 
“op. 
HARVESTING THE cRoP. — Nearly all 
‘getable crops should be harvested as 
on as they are ripe, as delay favours 
ie development of disease. In most 
Ses the proper time is obvious from the 
pearance of the plant. Thus Potatoes 
ould be lifted when the haulm begins 
die; Artichokes when the leaves begin 
wither; Onions when the bulbs are 
fficiently large, the leaf-tips turn brown, 
id the leaves appear ‘ slack ’’ (the necks 
ould be bent over to the soil a few days 
fore the Onions are lifted, and the 
‘ins should be allowed to die in order to 
‘ake the bulbs round); Cauliflowers 


3 white curdy appearance; Carrots 
ould be lifted before the autumn frosts 
gin and when the older leaves show 
jgns of withering; Broccoli in the Mid- 
wnds and the north of England (it is un- 
cessary in the south of England) should 
‘laid over facing north on the approach 
winter, to prevent damage to the colour 
' the “flower,” and to enable the crop 
resist a hard winter so that the heads 
‘ay be cut in good condition in early 
ring; Celery is ready for lifting as soon 
the earthed-up stems are sufficiently 
anched; and Parsnips may be left in the 
ound and be raised when required, even 
ter the tops have died down. 
‘Metuops or STORAGE.—Potatoes.—It is 
‘yt advisable to attempt to store early 
otatoes for any length of time. After 
‘ing lifted they should be kept in sacks 
| covered boxes and be utilised as re- 
‘lired. Diseased Potatoes should at once 


, 


picked out and burnt, and should on no 





‘count be left on the ground or be 
‘rown on the manure heap. Further, 


‘ey should not be fed to pigs or other 
‘timals, unless they haye first been well 
iled. The sound Potatoes should be 
rted into three grades—the ware (cook- 
g size), ‘‘seed’’ (small size), and chats 
ery small size). The last are generally 
Ven to pigs or poultry. <All Potatoes of 
seed ’’ size which it is proposed should 

kept for planting should be ‘“ boxed.’ 
ny growers do not box their late varie- 
‘S owing to considerations of space, but 
1all growers will find it will repay them 
box all varieties before planting. PBox- 
& consists in placing the Potatoes in 
yers not exceeding two Potatoes in 
pth in boxes or on shelves in a cool 
‘ace where they will not be exposed to 
@ frost, but will be exposed to light and 
‘’ through the winter. Potatoes so 
2ated turn somewhat green in the light, 
‘d the two or three short shoots which 
‘2y put forth in the spring lead to a much 
itter crop in the following season than 
Ay be expected from several weak shoots 
dich usually result if seed Potatoes are 
‘ected from pits in the spring.and im- 


‘ould be cut before the ‘ flower ”’ loses | 
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mediately planted. If grown in suflicient 
quantity late Potatoes may be stored in 
the open in a pit, pie, or Clamp. ‘This is 
formed by piling the Potatoes in a solid 
triangular heap, or against a wall, and 
covering them over with straw and soil. 
They will usually keep well till the spring 


if the following precautions are ob- 
served :— 
1. The clamp should be on a _ well- 


drained site, and the Potatoes should be 
piled on the ground, a shallow trench be- 
ing dug round the clamp to supply soil to 
cover the Potatoes, and to drain off the 
water after heavy rainfall. 

2. The site should be as little 
ble exposed to the sun, as it is 
that there should be no rise of tempera- 
ture in the clamp. Potatoes may suitably 
be clamped against a north wall. 

3. The Potatoes should first be covered 
with straw to a depth of about 6 inches 
and then with about 3 inches of soil. The 
top of the ridge may safely be left covered 
only with straw for a time, but must be 
covered with soil before frosty weather 
sets in, when a ventilating hole should be 
left at the top of the ridge. Into the hole 
should be inserted a piece of tile piping, 
which in rainy weather may be closed with 
a bunch of hay or covered with a tile, but 
in fine weather, especially just after the 
clamp has been made, should be left open 
to allow the heated air to escape. If this 
is not done the Potatoes may ‘decay. 
About a month after the clamp has been 
formed, but before severe frost sets in, 
the covering of earth should be increased 
to 6 inches or more in very cold districts. 
If frost reaches stored Potatoes they will 
often decay, as soon as a thaw sets in. 

If the quantity grown is not sufficient to 
necessitate the making of a clamp, the 
Potatoes may be stored in a sack or in 
boxes in a cool cellar or shed, but they 
should not be allowed to get too hot or be 
exposed to frost. Artichokes may 
stored in the same way as Potatoes. Beet 
may be lifted in October or November: 
the tops should be twisted off with the 
hand, and not cut with a knife, lest 
“bleeding ’’ should follow. The best 
place to store Beet is a shed where the 
roots will be protected from frost. They 
should be stacked in layers, with half an 
inch of clean sand, dry soil, or sifted 
ashes between each layer of Beet. Carrots 
Should be lifted in October, or during 
November, and the stems cut off close to 
the crown. They may then-be stored in 
the same way as Beet. The usual practice 
is to leave Parsnips in the ground, even 
after the tops have died down, and only 
lift them as required. It is better, how- 
ever, to lift them before the winter is 
over and store them in the same way as 
Geet, if only for the reason that the 
ground may be dug over before the spring. 
Beet, Carrots, and Parsnips may also be 
pitted in the same way as Potatoes if the 
storage accommodation is small and the 
quantity grown is large. 

If it is desired to lift and store Cauli- 
flower and Celery on account of severe 
weather, or to cultivate the soil in pre- 
paration for the next crop, they may be 
lifted with as much soil as will cling to 
their roots, and be stacked upright in a 
cool shed to which light is admitted. The 
plants should be packed close together and 
the exposed side should be banked up with 
soil. In this way they. will keep as long 
as in the open ground. The proper time 
to lift is about the end of October or 
during November. for Cauliflowers, and 
the middle of November for Celery. 
Onions should be lifted as soon as possible 
after ripening begins. They should first 
of all be dried on the surface of the 


aS possi- 
essential 
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ground, being turned occasionally till dry 
throughout. They may then be roped or 
left on the floor of a dry shed. If roped 
they can be hung from the roof or a beam. 
srussels Sprouts do not require storing, as 


they will stand the severest weather 
likely to be experienced in England.— 


Special Leaflet No. 15 Board of Agriculture 
and Pisherves, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Winter Broccoli is particularly promising, 
and many of the earlier varieties are 
already yielding a good supply. The 
plants must be examined frequently and 
the leaves tied securely over the curds. 
Whenever there is a likelihood of severe 
frost a little light protective material, 
such as Bracken or straw, should be 
placed over and around them. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCINTY. 
DECEMBER IsT, 1914. 
fortnightly meeting held on the 
above date was. of more than ordinary 
interest. Doubtless the promised fruit 
show was primarily responsible for this, 


THE 


aided by the VPerpetual-flowering Carna- 
tion exhibition on the day following the 
meeting. Fruit exhibits, indeed, were 
everywhere and of the highest quality, 
particularly the collections from Maid- 
stone, Eynsford, and Crawley (two 
sources). Hor fruit alone two gold medals 


were awarded, besides many other high 


awards. Apart from this a gold medal 
group of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 


merited all praise—culturally as also the 
artistic ‘ arrangement of the | group. 
Carnations were very fine and in strong 
force. Orchids were good if not numer- 
ous. The Floral and Orchid Committees 
gave awards of merit to one novelty each. 

Carnations.—Messrs. Allwood Brothers, 
Haywards Heath, had a superb lot of 
these near the entrance displaying a full- 


length table of imposing stands of the 
flowers. Quite the finest of its kind yet 
seen was the great central group of 


Wivelsfield White, a couple of hundred or 
so of its snowy flowers showing it to per- 
fection. Fairmount (mauve-heliotrope 
self), Mary Allwood (very handsome), 
Princess Dagmar (crimson), Champion 
(rich scarlet), and Triumph (crimson) 
were among leading sorts in a particu- 
larly handsome group. Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Entield, had a table of the 


flowers exactly opposite, and here a great 
central gathering was made of Mrs. 
Mackay Edgar, a pink of considerable 


beauty and refinement, virtually a much- 
improved May Day. Gorgeous (cerise), 
Snowstorm (white), Champion (scarlet), 
Satin Robe (fine pink), British Triumph, 
and Princess Dagmar were others of 
beauty and merit. Mr. C. Engelmann, 
Saffron Walden, had an exhibit of the 
flowers stretching across the whole of the 
western end of the hall, staging 
eighty varieties, not all of which we ven- 
ture to think are wanted in any collection 
to-day. In addition to well*known com- 
mercial kinds there was a red sport from 
Lady Northeliffe, scarlet and variegated 
sports from Carola, and both, like the 
original, excellent. Benova and Bella are 
fancies of merit, Sunstar and Yellow Stone 
(yellows), while Rosette, Pioneer, and 
Gorgeous represent three degrees of cerise 
that are quite distinct. Messrs. W. Cut- 
bush and Sons, Highgate, N., had Carna- 
tion plants as well as- flowers, showing 
well of such as Edna (deep heliotrope), 
Goldfinch (yellow), Lady Ingestre (pink), 
White Swan (a very free, pure white), the 
popular May Day, and others. The bushy 
plants were freely flowered. Mr. A. F, 


some 
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Dutton, Iver, Bucks, showed Carnations 
in baskets, and rather too much of the 
latter we thought. His best examples 
were the new pink, Queen Alexandra, 
Princess Dagmar (crimson), White Won- 
der, White Enchantress, seacon, and 
Enchantress Supreme. Sir Randolph 
Baker, Bart., Ranston, Blandford (Mr. 
A. I. Usher, gardener) had growing plants 
and vases of flowers, such as Ciree, Lady 
Northcliffe, Lady Ingestre (pink), Scarlet 
Glow, White Wonder, 3aroness de 
3rienen, and Carola among many sorts. 
The pot plants evidenced good culture and 
were well flowered. Misses Price and 
Fyfe, East Grinstead, had fine vases of 
Mandarin (yellow fancy), May Day (pink), 
Mary Allwood, Kenneth (heliotrope self), 
Lady Fuller (deep salmon), and JHn- 
chantress Supreme. The flowers were 
good, but why denude them of so much 
stem, one of the greatest assets of the 
flower in question? 

Greenhouse plants.—The 
here was the magnificent display of 
segonias from Misses Tate and Tanner, 
Bushey Heath (Mr. Streeter, gardener), 
and we may say that nothing so fine has, 
so far as we remember, been exhibited. 
The group was made up of some forty or 
so 2} feet high and through specimens of 
the well-known Gloire de Lorraine and its 
white varieties. In addition, basket ex- 
amples of the same size hung from arches 
in the background were a mass of flowers, 
while in a front panel and again at both 
right and left flanks were superbly-grown 
examples of Clibran’s Pink, Altrincham 
Pink, and Miss Clibran, all profusely 
flowered. To the great wealth of blossom 
and superbly-grown plants must be added 
artistic arrangement, and which, com- 
bined, merited the gold medal awarded. 
Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kensing- 
ton, S.W., had a beautiful lot of soft- 
wooded Heaths, such as Erica gracilis, B. 
nivalis, and HE. hyemalis, being shown in 
batches superbly grown and full of flower. 
There were also many good Cyclamens and 
,egonia Gloire de Lorraine in the group, 
Mr. Il. R. Russell, Richmond, also showed 
a bank of the last-named Begonia in 
variety. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, in addition to handsome groups 
of Begonias and such Heaths as gracilis, 
nivalis, and hyemalis, Cyclamens, Primula 
obeonica, and other winter-flowering 
plants, had some particularly fine ex- 
amples of Ferns, such as Polypodium 
glaucum crispum, Adiantum Charlotte 
and A. cardiochlena, Davallia Veitchi, and 
and also a handsome 
specimen 6 feet or: more 
Others of 
this genus included P. Mandaianum and 
P. irioides pendulum grandiceps all dis- 
tinct. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En- 
field, had groups of Begonias Emita, Hx- 
quisite, Optima, and Rosamund, all freely 
flowered. 

Chrysanthemums. — The best collection 
of these came from Messrs. William We lls, 
Limited, Merstham, whose display  in- 
cluded the new single cerise-pink Molly 
Godfrey. Golden Spray (single), Crimson 
Jewel, Heston Pink, Golden King, Lady 
Mowbray (golden-yellow), W. Turner 
(white incurved), and the big white- 
flowered exhibition variety Queen Mary. 
Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, 
S.E., and the Misses I'yfe and Price, Hast 
Grinstead, also displayed these flowers in 
variety. 

Hardy plants.—There were many collec- 
tions of these shown, chiefly of the alpine 
class, and naturally but very few in 
flower. Much the best lot, both as re- 
gards the collection and its get-up, came 
from Messrs. T. S. W are, Limited, 
Feltham, since it not merely showed these 






great feature 


I). fijiensis plumosa, 
and well-grown 
across of Polypodium Vidgeni. 
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plants in their winter garb—in itself an 
education—but in specimen form and that 
cultural excellence which demonstrated 
care and preparation. For such there is 
always room at an exhibition; for the 
nursery-bed stuff too frequently seen there 
is less need. Messrs. Ware’s collection 
embraced Sedums, Saxifrages in plenty, 
Meconopsis, Campanulas, Veronicas, 
Lithospermum, and much _ besides, all 
fresh-looking and quite an attraction. In 
that from Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, a 
beautiful lot of Croci was remarked in 
flower, the lovely and rare pure white ©. 
marathonisius head and shoulders above 
all else. ©. longiflorus (rosy-mauve), C. 
medius (purplish), C.; ochroleucus (white 
and yellow), and C. Cartwrightianus 
(white, copiously lined white at base) 
were some of the best. Hardy heaths, 
Iris Vartani, I. alata, with Nerines and 
many alpines in pots, were remarked. Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had a few 
flowering examples of Soldanella pucilla 
alba; also a charming and well-flowered 
specimen of Iris unguicularis, with flowers 
of Gentianella and rock shrubs. Misses 
Hopkins, Shepperton, showed miniature- 
growing alpines in boxes in considerable 
variety and very daintily arranged, Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, had an exten- 
Sive exhibit of Aucubas, Skimmias, 
Crategus, and Pernettyas in variety. 
Messrs. Piper and Sons, Bayswater and 
Barnes, had a mixed group of alpines with 
rock garden shrubs and dwarf Conifers in 
variety. 

Orchids.—Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. 
Albans, had many choice kinds, the more 
telling being Cattleya Dusseldorffei Undine 
(very beautiful white), Cattleya Fabia 
alba, well-flowered examples of Cypri- 
pedium Sander. Leelio-Cattleya primu- 
lina (yellow sepals and rich brown- -erim- 
son lip), a pretty var iety of Odontoglossum 
crispum and others, and the very distinet 
Cypripedium Corsair. Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., Haywards Heath, had a 
nice lot of Miltonia Bleueana, the hand- 
some white flowers heavily blotched crim- 
son at the base, Lielio- Cattleya bella alba 
(very chaste and beautiful), the richly- 
coloured Odontioda Brewi, Oncidium 
cheirophorum with a mass of small 
yellow. flowers,. Cochlioda miniata, whose 
arching raceme of pink flowers was very 
beautiful, together with Cypripediums, 
Odontoglossum crispum, and others in 
variety. Messrs. J. and -A. MacBean, 
Cooksbridge, had a fine specimen of 
Cymbidium Alexanderi, the cereamy-white 
flowers veined with crimson having a 
telling effect in the extended arching 
racemes characteristic of these plants. 
Other notable plants in the group were 
Zygopetalum Mackayi, a very old though 
useful cool greenhouse species, Cattleya 
Fabia alba (very beautiful), Leelio- Cattleya 
auto-Doin, together with Odontiodas and 
a variety of Odontoglossum crispum. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. ., Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex, had the very fine white-flowered 
Cattleya labiata Reedleyensis, ©. aurea, 
(3: Raphael: e alba, Vanda ccrulea, VY. 
Sanderiana (rare and handsome), Leelio- 
Cattleya luminosa (in brown and crim- 
son), Sophro- Cattleya Doris (a solid-look- 
ing flower wholly coloured ruby-red), 
Leelio-Cattleya Eldorado gigas (very fine), 
and the exquisitely beautiful Brasso- 
Cattleya Pink Pearl (Award of merit), 
which is pink throughout and a very 
handsome novelty. 

Owing to lack of space we have’ been 
compelled to hold over our report re Fruit 
and Vegetables, which will appear in our 
next week’s issue. 

A list of the certificated plants and 
medals appears in our advertisement 
columns, 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. t 
Early Peach-house.— This must now 
started if ripe fruit is wanted. next May 
Following the closing of the house, fu 
gating two evenings in succession as a pre 
caution against a possible attack of fly} 
good practice. Unless the border m~ae 
be found sufliciently moist for the pre 
a thorough moistening with tepid ed 
afforded, this suflicing to carry ‘the tr 
through until they have flowered and 
when the watering is again repeate 
Whether an artificial manure is to be ap 
plied at this period or not depends on th 
nature of the top-dressing afforded so 
time back. When an artificial forms 0 
of the constituents of the latter it: 
omitted at the starting, and the first dress 
ing applied after the fruit has set, an 
vice versd. When employed at the star 
ing period it is best sprinkled on ¢ 
border-surface prior to. watering, a 
either raked or lightly forked in. T 
manure employed contains nitrogen, an 
monia, phosphates, and potash in pro 
tionate quantities, and is used at the raj 
of 8 oz. per square yard. When artificia 
are omitted now, diluted liquid manu 
proves very beneficial for old trees, @ 
may be used independent of, but not ¢ 
the same time as, artificials during tli 
growing season. For the first week or § 
but little fire-heat is required, as minimun 
and maximum temperatures of 45 degs 
and 50 degs. provide ample warmth unt 
the buds are. seen to be swelling. If th 
present cold spell continues the tempers 
tures may with safety fall.5 degs. belo 
the figures quoted, By the same rule the 
temperatures may be allowed to rise a fe 
degrees above the figures named when the 
weather is milder. Unless dull and fogg 
it- is the rule to syringe the trees wifl 
tepid water about 9 a.m. and again whet 
bright and sunny about mid-day. Damf 
ing of the paths and border surfaces i 
also regulated in accordance with oute 
climatie conditions. In foggy weather fie 
atmosphere is best kept’ dry. The ac 
mission of much fresh air for the present 
is neither necessary nor desirable, bat 
when the morning is bright and sunny 
little air admitted at the apex is them 
beneficial, as it changes and sweetens fli 
internal atmosphere. Closing must be don 
in good time and _ precede the final 
Syringing for the day. 


Second early and successional house 

—The pruning, Cleaning, and dressing 4 
the trees with sulphur wash after th 
woodwork and glass have been cle nse 
and walls lime-washed must be no longé 
delayed. The final operations will be 
top-dressing of such borders as were not 
attended to earlier in the autumn, and ti 
tying of the trees to the trellis. Thi 
done, all will be in readiness for th 
houses to be started at the appointed time 
Until this arrives keep the houses full 
ventilated, except during very sever 
weather, when the second and mid-season 
houses would be best closed in case 
buds, as a result of their being, perhaj 
in a too forward condition, should suffet 
In any case the hot-water pipes must De 
sufficiently heated to prevent the 
freezing or be emptied during fro 
weather. a 

Early Vines. — Whether the earli¢ 
Grapes are to be produced by Vines in po 
or permanently-planted rods it is time the; 
were started. In both instances the cane 
and rods must be bent round or thei 
points brought down below the level of 
pots or wall-plate to check the sap fioy 
and ensure a more even break of buds. 7 
induce the buds to swell the more quick] 


¢ 
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linging sufliciently to well moisten both 
les and buds is necessary twice daily, 
ly dull or foggy weather excepted. 
rer soaking the soil in the pots with 
lid water at the start watering must be 
efully done, otherwise the roots will 
fer. When surrounded with leaves, the 
l, until the roots become more active, 
‘es less quickly than when they are 
od on boards on a stage having hot- 
‘ter pipes beneath them. At the com- 
neement day and night temperatures of 
id 7s, and 50 degs. respectively suffice 
il the buds swell and are on the point 
bursting, when an increase of 5 degs. 
‘y be allowed. In vineries fitted with 
old-fashioned evaporating troughs the 
aosphere can be kept constantly humid 
~he latter are filled daily. This obviates 
‘oo free use of the syringe at this, the 
lest season of the year. <A good bed of 
ves, when accommodation for them can 
found, serves the same purpose, and, of 
‘two, is the more efficient. Where early 
cing is practised it is the rule to have 
border inside, and this, if at all dry 
juld be moistened to the drainage with 
id water at the start. This raises the 
‘yperature of the soil somewhat and in- 
es the roots to become active, and the 
‘Is, as a result, to break more quickly. 
fside borders will be moist enough for 
long time to come, but to encourage 
ive root-action they should, when the 
jes are started, be covered with dry 
je-leaves some 2 feet in depth, putting 
‘itters or litter on top to hold them in 
ce. 
iecond early house. This, which in 
jmy instances is the earliest, must now 
put in order ready for starting in the 
sw Year. In our ease the laterals, which 
\re half-pruned some time since, are cut 
tk to two buds at the base. When 
ose break and the shoots lengthen sufii- 
ntly to show which are likely to de- 
op the best or most compact bunches, 
FF shoot considered to be carrying the 
st satisfactory bunch is then pulled off 
-rule is always made of applying 
inters’ ‘‘ knotting’? to the wounds in all 
ses When Vines are being pruned. This 
‘vents possible bleeding. A new section 
feet wide, which for various reasons 
iuld not be undertaken earlier, has to be 
Jed to the border which is inside. The 
-essary materials being ready to hand, 
» work will be attended to at once. The 
yes, having been forced early for the 
st five years, quickly respond once the 
ase is closed and as much fire-heat as 
necessary turned on. 


;ucumMbers. Jhere a start is made in 
» forcing of Cucumbers in the beginning 
‘the New Year the necessary number of 
nts should now be raised. To this end 
» quantity of seed sown should consider- 
y exceed the number of plants required, 
» object being that there shall be plenty 
‘select from, so that the strongest only 
ull ultimately be planted. The seeds are 
3t sown singly in small 60-sized pots 
ed with friable loamy compost. 
rmination is quick if the pots are placed 
a propagating - case. When strong 
ymugh elevate the plants on-a shelf near 
» light in the plant stove .or similarly- 
ited structure. 
flushroom-house.—Beds in bearing need 
imining frequently, as they are apt to 
: dry at the edges, even if other portions 
‘Sp sufficiently moist. Water at a tem- 
vature of 90 degs., applied with a fine- 
sed water-can, will remedy matters; but 
‘ficient to moisten the soil only must: be 
‘en. The same care has to be exercised 
“en the bed requires to be watered all 
er the surface. Gathering is best done 
‘ily, this preventing both the Mushrooms 
‘m becoming overgrown and premature 
































exhaustion of the beds taking place. Beds 
which have been yielding for some time 
past can be stimulated to fresh efforts if 
sprinkled with tepid water in which a tea- 
spoonful of salt or 2 oz. of guano to 
4 gallons of water have been dissolved. 
Then cover the beds with hay or litter, 
and if they do not respond and Mushrooms 
show in the course of a few weeks, the 
sooner they are removed and fresh beds 
made the better, i.e., if a regular supply 
has to be maintained. Remove the cover- 
ings of hay or litter from beds on the 
point of ‘‘showing,’’ as in the regular tem- 
perature of a Mushroom-house the crop 
will develop more quickly without them. 
To counteract the drying effect of artificial 
heat, when this has to be employed in cold 
weather, the walls should be syringed and 
the paths damped twice daily. Manure in 
sufficient quantity to.form a large bed for 
the meeting of the supply in February 
and March next must now be got together 
and prepared in the usual way. A. W. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES 

Apple, Pear, Plum, and Cherry-trees 
usually grown as standards need an 
annual thinning of the branches, and so 
long as the weather keeps open and fairly 
mild this work should be pushed on as 
rapidly as possible. If thinning is done 
annually the tree will be less likely to 
suffer so severe a check as would be 
caused by cutting away large branches. 
Trees bearing light crops usually make 
more growth than when carrying a full 
crop, and it is therefore the more neces- 
sary to remove useless ‘*‘ spray ’’ branches 
each winter. A well-pruned tree should 
have no branches that cross each other, 
neither should it contain a thicket of 
young ‘“‘spray’’ choking the centre. En- 
deavour to keep the centre of the tree 
somewhat open so as to admit plenty of 
sun and air. 

Gooseberries.—It is often advised that 
where birds are troublesome whatever 
pruning is required should be left until 
spring. The advantages of this plan are 
doubtful, for if birds mean mischief they 
will have the buds be they many or few, 
and in this case there is nothing for it 
but to protect the trees. It is well to push 
this work forward for there are few 
gardens where there is not plenty of work 
in spring without having to bestow a lot 
of attention on hardy fruits. For Goose- 
berries in the open quarter all that is re- 
quired is to thin out the bushes and re- 
move a few stray branches that are 
getting out of bounds. Discretion must be 
used in pruning Gooseberries so as to dis- 
criminate between drooping and _ erect- 
habited as well as strong and weakly- 
growing varieties, as all do not require 
the same treatment. Where Gooseberries 
are grown on the trellis or cordon system 
there is very little pruning required at 
this season as the summer shoots are 
always pinched before the nets are put 
over the fruit, and very little growth is 
made after this if the trees are carrying 
heavy crops of fruit. All that is necessary 
at the present time is, therefore, to tie in, 
to fill up vacancies with any new shoots 
that were left for the purpose, and to 
make good any old ties. 

Red and White Currants should have all 
side shoots cut back to within 1 inch of 
their origin, leaving about-6 inches of new 
growth on the main branches if extension 
is necessary. In the case of Black 
Currants the finest fruit is produced on 
wood of the previous year’s growth. A 
few of the best-placed basal growths 
should be left to take the place of old and 
exhausted branches, which should be re- 
moved. Any young shoots of undue 

















| Send your order to-day—NOW—for one 





















































i; “E” Collection, 6/6, carr. paid, c.w.o. 


| Gustave Grunerwald (H.T.), carmine .. 8d 


Arthur Goodwin, coppery orange-red st SQ 
| Betty, coppery-rose_.. a ae SP Rs| 
Edu Meyer, red and vet we ap 8d 


Bord Catalogue, with full page illustration of ** The 
















If you want your garden gay, 

Plant Bees’ Roses straight away, 
Then, though chill the days and cold, 
They will all be “taking hold.” w.s,. 


of the 


National Rose Society’s Selections, 
or write for Bees’ Natural Colour Photo 
Rose Book. 


12 VERY FRAGRANT ROSES. 


ts ” ° . 
D” Collection, 6/-, carr. paid, c.w.o. 


Abel Carriere (H.P.), crimson .. ae Ze? 6d 
Alfred Colomb (H.P.), red... «. ~—. 6d| 
Avoca (H.T.), scarlet .. x ate = 34. on 
Charles Lefebvre (H.T. ; velvety-red ea OC 
Dupuy Jamain (H.P.), cerise ... ie 60 
General Jacqueminot (H.P.), crimson .. 6d | 
General McArthur (H.T.), crimson .. oe 8d 
Johanna Sebus (H.T.), cerise .. e eed 
La France (H.T.), rose .. 5. ar ae Od 
Mrs. John Laing (H.P.), rosy-pink .. os Gd 
Ulrich Brunner (H-P.), cherry-red .. apy Cf 


Viscountess Folkestone (H.T.), cream .. 6d 


12 ROSES FOR TOWNS. 


Caroline Testout (H.P.), salmon-pink 7 68 
C. F. Meyer (Ruzg.), silvery rose .. Ae ya 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (H.T.), carmine Ase. | 
Gloire de Dijon (T.), yellow-buff = eo" 9d 


Hugh Dickson (H.P.), crimson.. Pt wu mod 
J. B. Clark (H.T.), deep scarlet .. oa ete 8d 
La Tosca (H.T.), salmon-flesh .. ES) a 8a 
Mme. A. Chatenay (H.T.), salmon-pink .. 6d 
Mme. Ravary (H.T.), orange-yellow .. ven Gd 
Mrs. John Laing (H.P.), rose-pink .. aba 
Ulrich Brunner (H.P.), cherry-red .. .. 6d 


12 FIRST-CLASS ROSES. 


All recommended by the 
National Rose Society. 


“K,” Bees’ Famous Test Collection, 5/6, 
‘carriage paid, w.o. 





Betty (H.T.), coppery rose .. 23 He ed | 
Captain Hayward (H.P.), crimson-scarlet.. 8d 
Cc. Testout (H.P.), salmon-pink .. sve can Od 
Fisher Holmes (H.P.), crimson-scarlet per Od 
Frau Karl Druschki (H.P.), white.. *° 64 
Hugh Dickson (H.P.), crimson. 3 pti! 
Lady Alice Stanley (H.T.), ail very ifoali Ea 
Lady Ashtown (H.T.), deep pink i i340 
Lyon (H.T.), shrimp pink ae re. af, fe vou 
Mme. A. Chatenay (H.T.), salmon-pink .. 6d 
Mme. Ravary (H:T.), orange-yellow .. 2 eh Oe 
Mrs. J. Laing (H.P.), rose-pink .. ; 6d 


12 ROSES FOR CUTTING. 
“M” Collection, 7/6, carr. paid, c.w.o. 


General McArthur, bright ae oe crimson 8d 
Gruss an Teplitz, crimson, shaded scarlet 6d 


Harry Kirk, deep sulphur-yellow a ete 
Killarney (H.T.), pink Ae a4sd 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, salmon- pink.. , om Od 
Mme. Jules Grolez, bright rose ne oer 6d 
Mme. Ravary, pale orange oF Fc. ave Gd 
Rayon d@’Or, deep orange cadmium .. Sale 
Richmond, pure red-scarlet td A 8d 


Any variety can be supplied separately at price Gaon 


‘COMILY MAIL? ROSE (Mme. Ed, Herriot), 


The new flame-coloured Rose. A truly magni- 
ficent flower}; positively seems to set the garden 
on fire. 

Dwarf Trees, 2s. each; 20s. doz. 6 strong 
trees, 1Us. Carriage paid when ordered with 
collections. 

Standard Trees, 5s. and 7s. 6d. each, grand 
heads. Carriage and special packing, ls. extra. 











Send your order NOW, or write for a copy of Bees’ 


Daily Mail” Rose, also photo colour illustrations 
of over 100 more Roses. Bees’ ‘‘A BC” of Rose Cul- 


ture (14d. stamps) contains 32 pages of useful hints. 


Besides the Rose List, Bees Ltd. would like to send 
prospective buyers of hardy flowers a very attractive 
64-page Catalogue, with 20 pages of natural colour 
photo illustrations. There is included a plan ofa 
most beautiful and economical flower border for 
planting now to bloom next year, The book is 
gratis and post free. 

Whatever you want, write forit NOW. ‘Lest you 
Forget.” 





175b, Mill Street, 


LIVERPOOL | 
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length should be cut back and others not 
required be removed, and the lateral 
growths on the main branches spurred 
back. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 
earliest batch of plants of this winter- 
flowering Begonia has passed out of 
bloom. ‘Lhe inflorescences will now be cut 
away and the plants afforded a short sea- 
son of rest before shortening the growths 
to about 8 inches in length. Following 
this pruning they will be placed in a house 
having a warm, moist atmosphere, and be 
sprayed frequently to induce them to 
make growths for the supply of cuttings. 
Later plants will continue to flower for 
several weeks. 

Primula sinensis. — The plants now de- 
veloping their flower-spikes are kept in an 
atmospheric temperature of 50 degs. to 
5) degs., affording a little air when the 
temperature reaches the latter figure, 
allowing this to rise to 60 degs. by sun- 
heat. Applications of weak manure-water 
or a little artificial manure will ensure 
continuity of bloom and keep the foliage 
of a good colour. 

Early-flowering Gladioli.—The varieties 
comprising, this beautiful section of 
Gladioli are especially suitable for pot 
culture, either for use in the conservatory 
or for cutting. Corms which were potted 
up in the autumn are now growing freely 
and will require frequent applications of 
weak liquid manure. Manure-water is 
much more beneficial to this plant than 
artificial manures of any kind. The plants 
should be. placed close to the glass in a 
light, well-ventilated structure, with an 
atmospheric temperature of from 50 degs, 
to 55 degs. No attempt must be made to 
force these Gladioli into flower earlier 
than the first week in April or failure will 
result. 

Temperatures. Too much fire-heat 
must not be maintained during the dull 
and sunless period of the year, as_ it 
weakens the vitality of the ‘plants to:a 
Serious degree and favours the spread of 
insect pests. Weather conditions must 
constantly be watched and stoking be done 
carefully. 

Recently - planted 
examined to ascertain 


— The 


beds should 
whether rats 


be 


or 


mice have destroyed any of the bulbs, and 
any that are missing should be made good. 


All spring-flowering bulbs should, if not 
already attended to, be planted as soon as 
possible. Any vacant flower-beds and bare 
parts of the borders and shrubberies 
should be dug or trenched, affording a 
good dressing of manure or leaf-mould if 
the soil needs enriching. Leave the sur- 
face of the ground as rough and open as 
possible to expose it to the beneficial in- 
fluence of frost, 

Lawns should be swept and rolled 
frequently as circumstances permit. 

French: Beans.—Great care is needed to 
obtain a supply of these during the dull 
winter months. However well one may be 
provided with means, some difficulty will 
be experienced owing to insufficient sun 
and daylight. Ixtreme temperatures 
either way must be guarded against. Too 
mnuch fire-heat is worse than allowing the 
temperature to get somewhat low, as the 
plants become weakened and red-spider is 
almost certain to make its appearance. 
Endeavour to keep the temperature of the 
house at about degs., allowing the 
maximum to be 60 degs. and the minimum 
50 degs., according to the outdoor tem- 
perature. The atmosphere of the house 
must be kept moist and the foliage of the 
plants thoroughly syringed with tepid 
water*between 9 a.m. and 10 a.m. on fine 
days. Water with care and afford weak 
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liquid- manure at every other watering. 
The pods should be picked immediately 
they are of sufficient size for use. If not 
all required for present use they can be 
preserved for several days by placing the 
ends in a little water and keeping the 
vessel in the same temperature as that in 
which the Beans are growing and changing 
the water every day. We make fresh 
sowings in 9-inch pots about once a fort- 
night and very little water is needed until 
the seeds have germinated. 





Cabbages have reached a suitable size 
for standing well through the winter. 
Whilst the weather still remains open let 
the surface soil be again loosened with the 
hoe, filling the drills up level as this pro- 
ceeds, and keep a sharp lookout for slugs. 

Giraso‘es.—It is not necessary to lift 
the entire crop of tubers, as they keep 
better if left in the ground, but sufficient 
to afford supplies during hard frosty 
weather should be lifted and taken to the 
store. 

Spinach has done badly here this sea- 
son. The hoe should be run oyer the 
ground between the rows at intervals to 
break the surface and enable the rain to 
be carried away more readily. The per- 
petual variety of Spinach, though not con- 
sidered to be so good in quality, is ex- 
tremely hardy and most useful in mid- 
winter. A few rows will yield a large 
quantity, and this variety should be sown 
for use during severe weather. 

Cauliflowers, Lettuce, etc., in frames, 
cool-houses, or other temporary shelters 
should receive all the air possible when 
the weather is favourable, and the plants 
should be kept scrupulously clean and all 
decaying leaves removed as soon as 
observed. 

Mushrooms.—TFresh beds are made up 
every three weeks or four weeks and 
spawned when the temperature declines to 
75 degs. I’. W. GALtLop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Aloysia citriodora.—Among other things 
Which have required attention during the 
week was a number of the Lemon-scented 
Verbena. A quantity of this is planted 
out for the summer, and while it may be 
considered, in this climate, to be almost 
hardy, yet it is always advisable, when 
the leaves have been frosted, to lift and 
pot a batch of the plants. Pots 6 inches 
in diameter are used, the plants are 
shortened back to four eyes, the roots are 
trimmed in, and the Aloysia is afterwards 
placed in a house to which heat is only 
applied in very severe weather. Here it 
remains until growth again takes place in 
spring. The young shoots slipped off with 
a heel and placed in sandy soil in pots 
which are kept airtight soon root when 
given a little heat, and are afterwards 
potted on and grown in a comfortable 
atmosphere till hardening-off time comes 
round, in~ the beginning of June. 
Begonias, also, have been lifted and 
cleaned prior to storing for the winter. 
Any tubers which have been used for more 
than three seasons’ are discarded, for these 
are, occasionally, of an unwieldy size, and, 
moreover, after that age is reached they 
are diflicult to start into growth in spring, 
and the growths are apt to be weak and 
easily broken at their junction with the 
tuber. The remainder are stored, gener- 
ally, in Cocoa-fibre, but when this material 
is not available they. are laid out on the 
floor of a cool but frost-proof room. They 
keep equally well under either condition. 

Flower-beds.—In the garden several long 
borders which are, during summer, de- 
voted to half-hardy and tender annuals, 
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Sweet Peas, Antirrhinums, Pentstemong, 
Chrysanthemums, and Dahlias, haye hee 
cleared of their occupants, well manureq 
and dug up roughly. In. some cases where 
it was considered advisable a light dress. 
ing of lime was given, the allowance 6 
manure being lessened. <A point is made 
of burying the manure to a good dept 
though, as these borders front a wall upon 
which fruit-trees are grown, trenching ean 
not be practised. = 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums.—Tor yarious 
reasons these cannot be classed as quite 
hardy in these gardens. Occasionally 
stools which are left come through om 
scathed, but sometimes they collapse en- 
tirely, and slugs and other pests destroy 
the young shoots in spring should the 
plants survive. Therefore a_ suflicient 
number of stools of each variety is planted 
in a prepared bed in cold frames, in which 
they winter well and produce large quan 
tities of cuttings in the early spring. 

Rose pianting has been got througt 
during the week. The soil was in the bes! 
possible condition, the plants were €XCe] 
tionally good and well rooted, and every 
thing at the time of planting was in fayout 
of good results. Some considerable quai 
tity of two Roses which do extremely well 
here was planted—Gruss an Teplitz and 
Zephirin Drouhin—the latter of which in 
the borders is yet, at thislate date, fairl 
good. These were planted in good groups, 
as was another good variety, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay. Although the soil was fairly 
moist the plants were well watered and ; 
mulch of half-decayed manure laid on the. 
surface. 

Fruit-trees in pots.—Such of these trees. 
as may, for any reason, not require 
housing until the turn of the year must 
be made safe, so far as the pots are con 
cerned, against frost. For this purpose 
nothing is better than freshly-gathered 
leaves—Beech, I think, being the best. Ti 
order to prevent these being blown about 
it is advisable to place the pots as closely 
together as the trees will permit, and they 
to run up a few posts to which ‘can be 
secured some  wire-netting. During 
period of settled mild weather it is ad ‘ 
visable to remove the leaves ocea sionally 
in order that any dryness among the pots 
may be rectified. ‘ 

Pruning.—During the week further pro 
gress has been made with the pruning. A 
brief spell of frost is making the condi. 
tions underfoot more agreeable, and afte 
White Currants and Red Currants wer 
finished, Gooseberries were taken in hand 
The prunings are taken to the fire-heap 
which, at this season of the year, is being 
daily added to. 5 

Planting. —In planting Peach-trees op 
walls I have a much higher opinion of the 
Mussel than of the Brompton stock. 
the case of the former the trees make mol 
sturdy growth and come into bearing a 
an earlier age, while as regards the latte 
growth is apt, at first, to be gross, and 
such flowers as are produced cannot bee 
described as fertile. Pears planted if 
suitable positions are always dependable 
Tor use at the present time a thougiil 
might be given to Doyenne de Comice, 
which, when given a warm wall, is always 
satisfactory, well flavoured, and of good 
size. The popular Beurré, Hardy is a So 
well worth planting, and if Pitmaston 
Duchess is not in the first flight as regard 
flavour the large and handsome fruits are 
always noticeable. That much-debat 
variety, Beurré Rance, where it succeeds, 
is a useful late Pear, but I think, to do 
justice, that it requires orchard-hou 
treatment—and this, of course, brings it 
earlier and so destroys its value as a la 
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ming variety. In any case fruits of 
rré Rance should be placed in heat to 
g up the flavour. 
king hotbeds.—Ior forcing Asparagus 
seakale on hotbeds a certain amount of 
jyaration is necessary in connection 
‘a the material. Freshly-collected tree- 
stable litter in ‘equal 








ves and rough 
hts form a very serviceable hotbed, and, 
‘ore building, the materials should be 


coughly incorporated by turning the 
ip every few days. This has the 


her effect of sweetening the whole and 
S allowing the first fierce heat of 
‘nentation to subside to a safe tempera- 
. When building, if portable frames 
) used, let the bed be 4 feet high at the 
k, a foot less at the front, and about 
‘et wider than the frame all round. If 
perly made, such a hotbed, after it has 
‘a used for forcing Asparagus or Sea- 
3, will still retain sufficient heat to be 
ful for a crop of Potatoes, or for such 
igs as Horn Carrots or Radishes. 
egetable garden. Globe Artichokes 
‘e not yet been affected by the frost, 
' the leaves still remain green. At the 
‘ie time, an early opportunity will be 
en of cleaning down the plants, after- 
yds mulching with rotted manure, 
eh will not only keep the stools safe 
n frost, but also feed the roots. It was 
sidered that the excessive growth of 
‘asoles might probably result in the 
jers being of inferior size, but during 
| week these were asked for, and, on 
‘ing, they were found to be of quite a 
d average size. The tubers are left in 
ground and dug as required. In the 
mt of severe frost the stems are. cut 
laid crosswise over the bed, and a few 
jrow-loads of leaves laid upon the stalks 
‘p the soil in such a condition that the 
/p can be easily dug in frosty weather. 
» growth among Leeks has been con- 
Jed to a later date than usual, and 
d-sized, well-blanched, specimens are 
7 quite ready for use. Sashes are now 
n cold frames which contain Parsley, 
as much ventilation as possible is given 
all favourable occasions. Cauliflowers 
w to a close, but Brussels Sprouts are 
itiful. A trial has been given to a large 
iety during the present season, but the 
outs are too large—nearly equalling in 
+ Early Ulm Savoy—and they are 
rse both in appearance and im flavour. 
» main crop varieties of smallish, very 
a Sprouts are much to be preferred. 
ing suitable weather manure-wheeling 
| digging are being pushed on with all 
ed. All the quarters which it was in- 
ded to trench at this time have been 
“nded to, and, owing to the fine weather, 
's important work has been completed 
an earlier date than usual. 


W. McGurroa. 
‘almae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 














LAW AND CUSTOM. 


tees 


laim for damage to sheep (Worried). 
fa claim is entered in the County Court 
, We will say, £50 as damages, and the 
ge decides the case in favour of the 
intif, but only awards him £20 
nages, the plaintiff has no right to ask 
more than the £30 awarded to him 
1 such costs as are found to be due 
er the usual taxation by the faxing 
ver of the Court. The decision of the 
anty Court Judge, of course, is final, 
ess the unsuccessful litigant chooses to 
e the matter to the Court of Appeal, 
ich, I gather, has not been done in this 
‘e. Are you not employing a solicitor 
the matter? It is very foolish not to 


So.— BARRISTER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge tf corres- 
pondents follow these rules; All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Ep1ror of GARDENING, 
63, Lincolv’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be riyhtly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist m its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Pruning Clematis Jackmani (G. K.).—As 
this flowers on the young or summer shoots, 
you should so prune it as to favour the de- 
velopment of young growths, which is done 
by cutting the summer growths back each 
season—say, this month— as soon as the frosts 
have disfigured the plants, to within about 
6 inches of the soil. The surface should then 
be mulched with rotten horse or cow manure 
so as to strengthen the plant, and also in- 
crease the size of the flowers. 

Azalea leaves falling (J. M.)—The Azalea 
has probably been allowed to .get. very dry at 
the root, or its leaves were infested with red- 
spider and thrips; either cause would account 
for the loss of its leaves, and the temperature 
of your greenhouse is considerably too high 
for an Azalea. The only thing to do now is 
to keep the soil around the roots of the plants 
moderately moist and the top as cool as pos- 
sible, and wait for its natural season of 
growth in the spring, when it should be en- 
couraged to grow freely. 

Scale on Palm (H.)—If your Palm be much 
infested with scale you had better lay it on 
its side, then go over every portion of the 
stems and leaves with a blunt-edged knife and 
scrape off every bit of scale to be found. Then 
make up strong soapy-water, using 1 lb. of 
soft-soap to a bucketful of boiling water, and 
when it is dissolved and the water is yet quite 
warm give the whole of the stems and leaves a 
good washing with a fairly hard brush. Then 
thoroughly wash with clean water, using a 
rose water-pot or a syringe. It is of no use 
to ignore this pest, and any plant infested 
must be thoroughly cleansed. You may help 
to exterminate the scale by adding 4 pint of 
paraffin to the soap solution and keeping it 
well mixed. 

Primulas, Chinese, damping (Hdina).—You 
have evidently buried your seedling Primulas 
too deeply. Besides, it is far too late to buy 
them. They ought to have been strong plants 
in their flowering pots, many of them showing 
for bloom. These plants have soft, sappy 
stems, and are very susceptible to injury from 
damp if the wet accumulates near them, 
especially close to the base of the leaf stems. 
Plants should, as it were, just sit on the 
soil, and not be buried into it. If the plants 
have become in any way drawn, then it is 
well to support them by putting in around 
them a few short stakes and tying round with 
matting. 

Camellia buds dropping (S.).—Three pos- 
sible reasons may account for your Camellias 
dropping their buds. Firstly, an excess of 
moisture at the roots; secondly, the reverse 
of this, as the plants in the pots may get dry 
in the centre of the ball without the fact 


being suspected: and, thirdly—a frequent 
cause—an insufficient circulation of air 
throughout the structure in which they are 


grown. Very bad cases of bud dropping are 
often cured by additional ventilation, for it 
must be borne in mind that the Camellia is 
nearly. if not quite, hardy, and resents cod- 
dling in any way. An examination will soon 
show you whether the plants are too wet or 
too dry at the roots, and if no fault can be 
found in this respect, more air should be 
given, especially during the dull, damp days 
often experienced in autumn and winter. A 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. during the 
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winter is the best for them. Within the 
London area we find that a few foggy days 
will cause Camellia buds to drop wholesale. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pernettya mucronata (R. B.)—This is a 
dwarf, exceptionally neat evergreen shrub 
with dark green shining leaves, smaller than 
those of the Box. The ‘flowers are white, 
pendent, and produced in summer. The 
species is a native of the Magellan Straits and 
Cape Horn, and was introduced into this 
country in 1828. It appears to thrive excep- 
tionally well in Ireland, and it is mainly to the 
cultivators in that country that we owe the 
extremely beautiful varieties now in com- 
merce. For autumnal and winter effect there 
is no hardy shrub that will bear stronger re- 
commendation, and at all seasons its neat and 
elegant growth, as well as its vividly green 
foliage, make it acceptable. lt belongs to the 
Heath family, and, like most of its congeners, 
prefers a peaty soil. It will also succeed ad- 
mirably in a‘moist friable loam to which 
about one-third peat has been added. 


VEGETABLES. 

Forked Carrots (Disappointed). — Your 
Carrots are what is known as “ forked,’ and 
is due to the action of fresh manure. 
Carrots should never get manure in a fresh 
state, as they fail to grow freely, and come 
forked as yours have done, and, consequently, 
useless. Land that has been manured for a 
previous crop—say, Potatoes—will grow Car- 
rots well, or they may follow such as Onions, 
Leeks, or Celery, of course taking care to 
add no more manure at the time of sowing, 
as that which is in the ground is quite sutft- 
cient for them. You must also dig the ground 
deeply, so as to allow the roots to go.down 
freely. 

A garden of light sandy soil (J. R.).—A 
light sandy soil should not be manured in the 
autumn or early winter only for such crops as 
are then to be planted, for the reason that the 
rain will wash down out of the reach of the 


roots all the goodness of the manure. In the 
spring, dress the ground with only good 
mellow manure, and after digging it tread 


or roll it well before sowing or planting any- 
thing. In the summer use plenty of mulching 
between the rows of different crops, such as 
short Grass from the lawn, half-rotten 
manure, peat-Moss, or, in fact, anything that 
does not contain seeds of weeds that will con- 
fine the moisture and break the force of very 


hot sun. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Medlar jelly (W. Smyth)—Take some ripe 
Medlars, wash them, and put them into a pre- 
serving-pan with as much water as will cover 
them. Simmer them slowly, and when they 
are become a pulp strain through a jelly-bag, 
and to every pint of the liquid add 1 lb. of 
loaf sugar. Boil till clear—say for an hour. 
When cold it should be a stiff jelly. 


Acetylene gas refuse (J. TT. Spurrell)— 
From an analysis of the residue from acety- 
lene gas it has been found that the value of 
this product is entirely due to the lime it con- 
tains, other plant foods, as nitrogen, potash, 
and phospates, being absent. The lime is pre- 
sent either as .slacked lime in fresh samples, 
or carbonate of lime (mild lime) in samples 
which have been exposed to the air. It should 
prove an efiective and cheap dressing for all 
purposes for which lime is recommended, and 
should be of special value on soils which are 
sour, or deficient of lime, or inclined to be 
stifi, and as a top-dressing for pasture. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


a 





Anon.—We have discontinued post-mortem 
examinations.——P. J.—You cannot do better 
than grow Superlative-——C. Champernowne.— 


You will never get Rhododendrons to succeed 
where there is lime in the soil. Rhodothamnus 
Chamecistus is the accepted name. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—M. Reckett.—We cannot 
undertake to name florist flowers, as Roses, 
Chrysanthemums. Pelargoniums, etc, —— 
Riduna.—Impossible to name from the speci- 
men you send. 

Names of fruits.—Bosmere.Pear Marie 
Louise d’Uccle-——J. R.—Apples: 1, Alfriston; 
2, Mere de Menage; 3, Newton Wonder; 4. Lord 
Derby.——M. L. M.—Apples: 1, Gloria Mundi; 
2, Glamis Castle; 3, Wellington; 4, Stone’s 
Apple or Loddington.——J. L. R.—Apples: 1, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin; 2, Bramley’s Seedling; 
3, Blenheim Orange; 4, Ceilini——M.- Ross.— 
Pears: 1, Glou Morceau; 2, Nouvelle Fulvie; 
35, Marie Louise; 4,. Josephine de Malines.— 
J. L.—Apples: 1, Ribston; 2, Bismarck (small); 
3, Fearn’s Pippin; 4, Wellington. M.S. W.— 
Pears: 1, Marie Louise; 2, Glou Morceau. 
Apples: 3, Cox’s Orange; 4, King of the 
Pippins..—A. V.-—-Pears: 1, Durondeau; 2, 
Beurré Bose; 3, Catillac (stewing); 4, Olivier 
des Serres.—-Hedge.—Specimen insufficient. 
See our rules as to naming fruit. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 














BARR AND Sons, Covent Garden.—Clearance 
Lists of Spring-flowering Bulbs, etc. 

THe NortH LONDON STEAM WoRKS, 644-648, Hollo- 
way-road, London, N.—Catalogue of Boilers 
and Heating Apparatus. 
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THE WORLD-RENOWNED NURSERYMEN. 


SHRUBS and 
CLIMBERS. 
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ST. JOHN’S 


sj NURSERIES, WORCESTER. 


Established 1804. 
ENCLISH ROSES ON BRIAR. 


Over 100,000 to dispose of this Season. 
Fine, Healthy Plants, true to name. 
AN SUPPLY H.P. 
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R. SMITH Co, 


WORCESTER 


| NURSERYMEN & in such varieties ag 




















Half Quantity, Half Prices. 


6d. a Lot. 6 Lots fer 2s. 6d. BSLEOMERCHANTS Abel Carriere, A. K. Williams, Alfred Colom, Baroness 
ai By Lothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Captain Christy, Captain 
1 Aiianthus glandulosa 6d ; 2 Laurustinus 6d Hayward, Charles Lefebvre, Countess of Oxford, 
1 Ampelopsis Hedera.. 6d | 1 Lilac, red o 6d Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of ‘Teck, Dupuy Jamain, 
2 Ampelopsis Veitchi.. 6d | 1 Lilac, white, large 6d Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Marie Rady, D. of 
1 Ampelopsis, large 6d | 1 Lime, broad, red 6d Edinburgh, Ulrich Brunner, F. K. Druschki, Hugh Dickson, 
1 Acacia Tree, large 6a 2 Laurels, Caucasian .. 6d Gabriel Luizet, Louis van Honutte, Mrs. J. Laing, Magna 
3 Aucuba japonica 6d | 1 Laurel, Caucasian 6a 80 Acres of Saleable Charta, Marie Beauman, Mrs. Sharman Crawford,: Prince 
1 Apple Tree 6d | 1 Laurel, Portugal 6d T Camille de Rohan, and ad ts dhe lg Please nanie 
1 Arbor Vitze 6a | 1 Loganberry .. -¢ 60 rees, your requirements. 4d. each; 3s. 94. dozen. 
1 Acer negundo.. 6d | 1 London Plane, 5ft. .. 6d HYBRID TEAS in such varieties as Anna Olivier, Bessie 
2 Austrian Pines 6a | 1 Laburnum a 6a Brown, Bouquet d'Or, Celine Forestier, Enchantress, Francis 
ee: pungens a 6 Mae eat Plum an Kruger, Hon. Edith Gifford, K. A. Victoria, ee 
zalea, hardy .. 6 1 Myrtle - 6¢ Lady Ashtown, Liberty, Mme. DLambard, me, A, 
1 Aucuba japonica 6d | 1 Mountain Ash 6d Chatenay, Maman Cochet, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Hermosa, 
2 Blackberries 6d | 1 Mock Orange .. 6d Hundreds of Thousands Mme. N. Levavasseur, Perle de Jardine, Souy. de Pier 
1 Bamboo, Silver .. 6d | 1 Maréchal Niel.. 6a Notting, Lady Roberts, Homer, G. Nabonnand, Corallina, 
2 Berberis acquixfolia 6d | 1 Maple Tree 6d Open-Ground or Pot Earl of Warwick, Papa Gontier, Mme. Ravary, La Tosca, 
1 Berberis Darwini 6d | 1 Olearia Haastii 6d Lady Hillingdon, Gen. McArthur, Pharisaer, Mrs. R. Coe 
1 Broom, yellow.. 6d | 1 Passion Flower Gd head, Mme. Melanie Soupert, and all the leading varieties; 
6 Beh . Ae un : pink wet i ui Os R U BS 5d. each; 4s. 9d, doz. 
2 Bamboo Trees. . 3 yracantha, scarlet... 6 y 
1 Buddleia, blue 6d | 1 Plum Tree 6a 
1 Birch, Silver 6d 1 Pear Tree 6d CLIMBING ROSES, 5d. EACH. 
1 Cob Nut.. 6d | 12 Quickthorns aa & i R F ES Four to five feet high. 
2 Cupressus A 6d | 2 Rugosa Roses .. 6 teak a ; “s 
Da cia eednan . Sips ; . Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, Dorothy Perkins, Red 
1 Ses ae at 7 pbodagenaron a ah Gloire, Lady Gay, Lyon Rambler, Blue Rambler, White 
9 @lemmtion white ; Oa nents . 91 Acres: in immense Rambler, Excelsior, Tausendschon, Hiawatha, Philadelphia 
2 Clematis, white 6a | 12 Privet ovalifolium 6d > Rambler, Blush Rambl Sweetheart, Lady Godiva, and 
1 Clematis, blue 6a 2 Rosemary, fine 6d variety, A superb col- ae a2 mat f vey éd- paps rhs y : 
2 Chestnut Trees 6d | 3 Red Currants .. 6d I ti of Herb AL ee “s ie a 
1 Chestnut, St... 6a | 3 Black Currants 6d ection aceous 
2 Clematis, yellow 6d 1 Ribes, red 6d Plants Four "A cres Zot STANDARD WEEPING ROSES, 2/6 EACH. 
; Cee anneins oe : peeDner ner < Somat es é ; Good heads. _Excelsior,-.Dorothy Perkins, Crimson 
‘edrus Deodora z thododendron, red... 6 Glass. Clematis and 9 | Rambler, Hiawatha, White Dorothy, Philadelphia Rambler, 
3 Currants, white 6d | 1 Rhododendron, white 6d 3 . Lady Gay, etc : 
9 ra.rf Qhe : . OC Bins pe, 2 é ray, . J es. 
Zea Shab. oo Oa 2 erreoe ans oe a ed other climbers in pots. 9) 'Ve.y quod ENGLISH BRIER STANDARD ROSES, al 
1 Escallonia : 6a | 2 Snowberry, good 6d the popular varieties, 1s. 6d, each. Ve 
1 English Oak 6d | 2 Spirzea Trees .. 6a i 
1 Filbert Tree .. 6d | 1 Spirvea, large .. 6d CREAT CLEARANCE OFFER 
1 Flowering Currant .. 6d | 1 Southernwood 6d 
1 Guelder Rose ., 6a | 1 Syringa, large.. 6a OF SPLENDID FRUIT-BEARING TREES FROM 
1 Gloire de Dijon 6d | 1 Sycamore Tree 6d THE FAMOUS ST. JOHN'S NURSERIES. 
1 Green Holly 6d | 1 Tea Rose .. ah GRAND STANDARD PEARS 
2 Honeysuckle -. 6d] 1 Tree of Heaven cepenin: TTVR-VRAP r ‘i : 
1 Honeysuckle, scarlet.. 6d | 1 Thuja Lobbi, large |. 64 ene procurable FIVE-YEAR-OLD FRUITING TREES. 
2 Gonseberries .. 6d] 1 Tulip Tree 6d . p EURRE Gifford, Bon Chrétien (William’s) 
3 See Nee Rox he : viteuian ereepee oS Lists Free, Clapp’s Favourite, ‘Oonfereias, Duchess Pitmaston, 
1 Hard i H are 70% bd 1 WaroniGn: ceaix 6d Doyenne du Comice, Doyenne @’Ete, Durondeau, Fertility, 
1] ae Tok . tee 6d 1 Viet vin, Plan 6a Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Princess, 
BOR AAT eS s hee le ; and many other sorts.’ All grand Standards, Is. 3d. each. 
1 Ivy dentata 6d | 1 Walnut Tree .. 6d Extra laree, 15. 6d hie Gan P 1 h 
] Ivy gracilis .. 6d | 1 Weigela, tine .. 6d SUPERLATIVE BULBS wXtra large, 1s. 6d. each. Cordon Pears, 1s. each. 
1 Ivy, Irish, large 6d | 1 Yew, English .. 6d . GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID FOUR YEARS 
6 Larch Trees 6 Lots for 5s. OLD PEARS, 


6d 
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i ae ay 75 Anemones, mixed Is | 75 Ranunculus Caos Same names as Standards, 9d. each; Selected, 1s, | 
100 Mixed Crocus 1s |} 100 Snowdrops ... iz "ls ‘E 0 SES 
FLOWERING 100 Yellow Crocus 1s | 50 Scrlt. Artus Tulips .. 1s <7 apes ez: ee pce 
50 Double Daffodils 1s | 50 Yellow Tulips ls FIVE-YEAR-OLD STANDARDS, 1s. 3d. EACH, 
15. Mixed Hyacinths 1s | 50 White Tulips .. 1s BUSH, 9d. EACH. SELECTED, 1s. EACH. 
12 Blue Hyacinths Is | 50 Rose Tulips ls The following are a few of the names, but we have hun- _ 
12 Red Hyacinths Is | 50 Striped Tulips Is | dreds of others: Blenheim Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin, — 
e 12 White Hyacinths Is | 50 Orange Tulips Is | Beauty _of Kent, Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warners © 
6 Yellow Hyacinths -. ds | 50 Parrot Tulips _-- 1s | King, Bramley Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of” 
3d.aLot. Allon Approval. 6 aah nan he , 100 ele conte as " rape ane every peo! a 4 
c Bor masses... 28 | (2 Double,mixed Tulips 1s | pin, King Pippin, Lord Suffield, Quarrenden, ecktinville | 
MONEY RETURNED IF NOT SATISFIED. 100 Grape Hyacinths 1s 50 Double Serlt. Tulips Is Seedling, Gascoigne Scarlet, Golden Noble, Golden Spire, — 
100 Iris, mixed Is | 30,Double whité Tulips 1s | Trish Peach, Lady Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newtown Won- 
12 Alyssums, yellow 3d} 12 Lupins, mixed.. a eurat boo Rare a peucers e ne de ane Tulips 1s | der, and others. 
5 ilegia. spurre ; > Marcuerite 3 arciss. Poeticus ee arwin Tulips s : ; 
Fe ee en ee ene ne ARGH TRAINED TREES, 1 90, Race, AE 
20 Antirrhinums, dwf... 3d | 12 Pansies, yellow 3a | 100 Do., Mrs. Langtry 1s | 30 Do., Blushing Bride 1s In Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Cherries,” 
1 Bamboo Tree .. 3d | 12 Pansies, tine .. .. 3a] 930 Narci Pte See -- 1s | 30 Narciss., Victoria Js | 1s. 9d. each, in names as above. r 
12 Brompton Stocks 3d} 10 Physalis Francheti .. 3q | 30 Narciss. Sir Watkin.. 1s 4 Lilium candidum Is RASPBERRIES 1s. LE 
6 Toponia Veron 3d Passion Flower vy 3a 30 Golden Spur .. Is ' 30 Glory of Snow Is ies pense Site > * 

50 Cabbage 5 3d | 2 Phlox roots Sod he = rr "Pighioak ra = 4 
12 Canterbury Bells 3d | 10 Pentstemons, mixed.. 3d SPECIMEN TREES SMITH & CcO.’S SUPERLATIVE COLLECTION 4 
12 C. Bells, white.. 3d 4 Primula obconica ., 3d . OF FRUIT TREES 3/3 g 
6 C. Bells, rose .. 3d | 6 Pinks Majesty .. 38d | Double pink Hawthorns, 9 ft. 3 Is. 6d, each. 9 e : 
10 Carnations, mixed 3d | 6 Pinks, Sinkins -. 3d | Double red Hawthorns, 9 ft. Is. 6d. each. 1 Bush Plum, 2 Bush Pears, 6 Black Currants, 4 Red 
Carnations, hoe R * 4 Poppies, eerie a Ba plo wenae ein cng ne Is. 6. each. | Currants, 1 Loganberry, 12 Raspberries, 2 Standard Apples, ~ 
9 Carnations, white — 3 oppies, Orientale .. 3d zombardy Poplars, C. 1s. 6d. each. | 2 Bush Apples, 1 Standard Plum, 12 Strawberries. All 
6 Carnation Marguerite 3d | 4 Pyrethrum, hybrids.. 3d | Silver Poplars, 10 ft. .. 1s. 6d. each. | named, carefully packed, free on rail. The whole 44 trees, 

6 Coreopsis, grand 3d 2 Red Hot Pokers 3d | Standard Laburnums Is. 6d. each, | 3s. 3d. ; ’ 

6 Chrys. K. Edward 3d 1 Rosemary ty .. 3d} Standard Limes 1s. 6A, each. - ee 

6 Chelone barbata Bd.) Gisose; cee ues) ee .. 3d | Purple Beech “ 2s. 6d. each. } 

25 Daisies .. os -- 3d} 1 Rhubarb root.. .. 8d] Mountain Ash, large... 1s. 0d. each: CORDON APPLES, 9d. each. qi 

6 Dianthus, Eee 2 an ” eet single 3d | ‘Tree of Heaven, large _ See 1s. 0d. each. Three-year-old fruiting trees. Cox’s Orange, Worcester” 

; Pepnina, Dy aaa 10 Sweat Bent ORES = vie. Soh Pearmain, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Blenheim Orange, Warners ~ 

4 an yptus af “ 3d 3 Smal. i reser 3d CIVEN AWAY FREE King, Newtown Wonder, Allington Pippin, Northern Green- 

4 eeryiighwm ‘pianos a 3d 20 awe t Williams a a SH ee = te : rs ing, Quarrenden, Ecklinville, Lord Grosvenor, and mauy 
Lryng t 0 aU fe eet Ht § ae) as AR IC ¥ e ra Q ac \ 

6 Erigeron speciosus |; 3d | 12 Sweet Williams, pink 3d 5 NARCISSUS GRATIS to all purchasers | others, 94. each. ' ; 

12 Evening Primrose .. 3d | 10 Sweet Williams, red 3d 0 Bl ot Red piGolian Rint on een oben, 20 Double, i 

6 Fennel .. ss -. 3d | 10 Suntlower, Perennial 3d | 20 Blood Red, 20 Golden King, 20 Vulcan, 20 Primrose Dame, 1 

12 Foxgloves by .. 3d | 12 Strawberry plants 3a 20 Ruby Gem, 30 Covent Garden. These plants are extra ; toe BLACK CURRANTS. ; 

2 Funkias, large 3d | 1 Tree Lupin .. 3d | large bushy stuff, not mere seedlings. Named separately and Splendid 3-year-old fruiting trees, guaranteed free from 

12 Galega .. a « 3d| 3 Thalictrums .. .. 3a | free on rail, 1s. 6d. big bud, 12 for 2s. 

10 Gypsophila, white .. 3d] 2 Tritoma Uvaria 3d ial .: mi ri 

9 al} " 1 3 5 ta o g 8 ¢ 

1 pe ahr tes, 1 Be yea Sere et 100 NARCISS. AND DAFFODILS, 1/8. LARCE TRANSPLANTED WALLFLOWERS. 

10 Hollyhocks .. -. 3d | 30 Wallfiowers, Blood-red 3d ate Large Ly shales 3 rae ia Sir Watkin, 10 Victoria EXTRA LARGE BLOOD-RED 

3 Hollyhocks, double.. 3d | 30 Wallfiowers, mixed ., 3d | 10 Emperor, empress, 10 Golden Spur, 10 Incomparable. ‘ i 

: hocks, 3d. ).30 Wis yera; Mixed... < re Ra be i OAS Ae! pur, Lt arable, ’ WALLFLOWERS, bushy, 10 inches high, 

20 acelin He a? ed 0 Wallfiowers, yellow .. A a Doane Van Zion, 30 Princeps. Separately named in transplanted last June. 50 big plants, is. 7 


Wallfiowers, double. . 





12 LARCE HYACINTH BULBS, 1/8. 


Special offer of plump, sound, large bulbs, 4 red, 4 white, 
4 blue. Post free, 2s, 











100 BROMPTON STOCKS, 1/- 


Beautiful plants. 20 Empress, scarlet, 
white, 20 New Mauve, 20 Rose Queen, 


100 named plants, 1s, 


RICHARD SMITH & C 


ST. JOHN’S 
uy NURSERIES, 





Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. RoBrNson, at the Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


20 Queen of Nice, 
20 Covent Garden. 








100 BEAUTIFUL NAMED TULIPS, 1/6. 


20 Scarlet Artus, 20 Queen Victoria, 10 Chrysolora, yellow, 
10 Queen of Roses, 10 Parrot, 10 Darwins, 10 La Reine, 10 new 
pink. Named, packed in separate bags, 2s., post free. 


WORGESTER. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author af ‘ The English Flower Garden. DE CEMBER Ke 1, 1914. 
INDEX. 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 

Chrysanthemums,  out- Ferns, new. 814 | Pear Nouveau Poiteau.. $818}; Royal Horticultural 
door, two good Novem- F lowers, Christmas 817 | Pelargonium, the Zonal, Society's Fruit Show.. 823 
ber-flowering _. 816| Garden de signs, French. 811 as a winter flower . 817 | Salvia patens 827 

Chrysanthemums, single 816 | Garden food d .. 818] Perpetual-flowering Car- Sauromatum guttatum.. 815 

Chrysanthemums: twelve Gesnera Orange King .. 818 nation Society . 824 | Shrubs, two choice 811 

: good singles - .. 816] Gilia coronopifolia 811 | Plant poisons 4 814 | Spirzeas for forcing 818 

Cineraria leaves, injury Grapes, bottling .. .. 827] Potato Onion, the 818 | Strawberries, foreing 822 
to ld a .. 827 | Hollies from seed, rais- Potatoes diseased .. 823] Tibouchina semi-decan- 

Clematis raed 5 var. ing. .. 827| Rhododendron Vaseyi.. 811 dra. 811 
bicolor .. A sen OAL Hyac inths, early’ Roman $11] Rose Frau Karl Druschki 816 | Tree- leaves in the garden, 

Colchicum 820 | Jaborosa integrifolia 821 | Rose Maréchal Niel and value of . 812 

Crateegus C arrivrei 812 | Kitchen, gout from the.. 818 canker 816 | Trees and shr ubs certhfi- 

Crinums, treatment of.. 818 Lapagerias from seed 818 Rose Mme. Alfred C ar- cated by the Royal Hor- 

Crops, rotation of 812 | Larch, Golden, the 812 riere asa tall standard 815 ticultural Society im 

Diospyros Kala v ar. Marguerite, Blue, the .. 811} Rose Mrs. David McKee 1914 813 
Yemon .. .. S11 | Mitre- flower, the .. 817 in the house 4 815 | T'urnips, badly- flavoured 812 

Erica Mackai, the dou- Pampas Grass, Rendat- Roses, Apples, and ‘Piums, Vines, mealy-bug on 827 
ble . ar .. 814 ler’s 819 newly-budded, an insect Week's work, the 825 

Ferns failing 827 | Pear Countess of Paris.. 818 harmful to rie .. 823? Wistaria, pruning 827 














812, Celery, a useful—White 
idiantum cuneatum 814 Gem ~ oa) (S18 
'.gatheea ccelestis . 827 Chrysanthemum, early, 
,pple, Newton Wonder. 818 Cranford Yellow 816 | 
ipples and Pears, storage Chrysanthemum, single, 
_and disposal of.. .. 822 Gertrude .. oe .. 816 
.pples, pruning dwarf... 822 Chrysanthemum, single, 
.pples, the true cooking 818 Mensa... 816 
“,pple-trees, cordon 822 | Chrysanthemum Que en 
“Asparagus bed, a weedy 812} Mary 816 
) \spidistra, repotting 827 Ge eanthamins ’ Soleil 
\zaleas, potting nee d’Octobre .. 816 
| imported... 827 | Chrysanthemum, single, 
3erried plant, a useful.. $11 Toilecross Seedling .. 816) 
. sriar, Horse, the.. 814 | Chrysanthemum W. Rigby 816 
3uckthorne, Sea, the 827 | Chrysanthemums after 
| 3ulbs, late- planted 820 blooming. . 4 816 
“Jarrots from BRP een Chrysanthemums, beau- 
| ground 3 818 tiful market 16 
: NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
—_——— 
The Blue Marguerite (Agatha ccelestis). 
_This is one of the few blue flowers that 
; 


ome freely in winter, or, indeed, at almost 
ny season of the year. Established pot 
: Jlants that have been pinched during sum- 
‘ner produce quantities of the deep sky- 
jlue flowers for a long time. A few of 
hese with Fern or Asparagus in small 
specimen glasses are always pleasing. 
French garden designs. — A French 
andscape gardener, of whom I inquired 
bout the work of a man who makes very 
‘stiff, angular drives to houses, even with 
‘as, tells me that the man in question ‘is 
me of the great manitous of the present- 
gardening in which 
He allows 


ay church of French ¢ 
ill is either round or square. 
of no trees unless they resemble walls, 
olumns, capitals, vases, or pyramids, or 
‘he abases them to the ré/e of inert matter 
—wood or stone. The fine ladies who 
‘make the law think it all very beautiful. 
For myself I would rather cut off my 
hand than design such horrors.”’—M. 


Gilia coronopifolia.—I have been trying 
for the last two years to grow Géilia 
eoronopifolia without success. Strong pot 
plants from seed sown in October were 
‘put out in April in good, deep, sandy loam, 
‘and stable manure well buried. In 1915 
a few flowered fairly well in September. 
‘In April last I planted a dozen strong 
plants in two different parts of the gar- 
den. They were well supplied with water, 
‘but were a total failure. I am now told 
-by a gardener at Limpsfield, Surrey, that 
his Gilias have been a great success, 
jespecially aggregata. He says they re- 
quire a very generous treatme nt—plenty 
‘of cow-manure and charcoal mixed with 
‘the soil.—H. CHarLes Buxton, Coed Derw, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

A useful berried plant (Callicarpa 
purpurea).—An Indian evergreen shrub 
whose value depends not upon the flowers, 
but the 





which are insignificant, upon 
‘wealth of glossy, deep  violet-coloured 


which are produced in the axils 
of the leaves and ripen in November or 
thereabouts. In Nicholson’s Dictionary 
‘the height of the plant is given as 5 feet, 
yet years ago in the Botanical Gardens at 
‘Birmingham I have seen fruiting branches 
[fully twice that length, and in all proba- 
}bility they are so grown there to-day. The 
a requires a warm greenhouse or 

stove to do it justice. Happily the berries 
remain in good eéndition for weeks. This 


. 


berries, 


beautiful plant is eminently fitted for the 
warmer conservatory or stove, though it 
is rarely seen to-day outside our Botanic 
Gardens. 

Early Roman Hyacinths.—At the recent 
show in Edinburgh there were; as usual, 
several exhibits of Roman Hyacinths in 
bloom. They were, upon the whole, very 
good, but, as in previous years, the 
thought occurred to me whether the early 
part of November is the proper time at 
which Roman Hyacinths display them- 
selves to advantage. They seemed to be 
quite Commonplace and, to a great extent, 
overshadowed by such more showy things 
as Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, Primulas, 
and, above all, the Chrysanthemums. 
There are now many early winter- 
flowering plants recent introduction 
that, without appearing to criticise, one 
feels that a class for Roman Hyacinths 
at a show in the second week of November 
is unnecessary.—RKIRK. 

Diespyros Kaki var. Yemon. A very 
striking example of this, the ‘“* Japanese 
Date Plum,’’ is now in fruit in the succu- 
lent-house at Kew, where a fine plant 
earries some six dozen or so of handsome 
fruits the size and colour of an extra large 
orange. Highly ornamental as it now is, 
it would be doubly so were it not for the 
fact that in the hey-day of its fruit beauty 
the plant is deciduous; otherwise, by 
reason of free-fruitil it easily surpasses 
the Oranges and Lemons. It is one of the 
redeeming features .in a house which, 
while at all times teeming with variety 
and interest for the student, is never a 


SO 


of 


1g, 


great attraction for the ordinary amateur 
or gardener in winter. According to 
Nicholson the fruits of the typical kind 


abound in ‘ yellow, fleshy, edible pulp, 
which is tolerably pleasant.’’ It is said to 
be hardy in the south of England and like 
favoured places. So unique a subject, 
therefore, should be worth the attention 


of those who reside near the coast. The 
example in question is probably 8 feet or 
so high and with a like spread of 


braneches.—H. J. 

Two choice shrubs.—In favoured places 
nuiny of the choicer shrubs succeed ad- 
mirably, and in such situations a thought 
might well be given to two very excellent 
kinds. One is Arbutus Unedo (the Straw- 
berry-tree), which does well in sheltered 
spots near the sea coast, and which is 
always attractive both in foliage and in 
flower, while when it fruits the plant is 





additionally interesting. A. Unedo prefers 
a somewhat dry situation, the roots ap- 


pearing to object to any excess of moisture 


during the winter months. Occasionally 
it may be cut to the ground-line in a 


season, but it is seldom killed out- 
The second shrub which I have in 


severe 
right. 


mind is Eugenia Ugni, sometimes called 
Myrtus Ugni. During the winter HE. 
Ugni resembles a*neat and handsome 
Myrtle, and in favourable summers it 


bears freely a crop of tawny-red berries 
of which birds are, unfortunately, ex- 
tremely fond, and which have a very fine 
perfume. IH, Ugni is less hardy than the 
Arbutus, but survives all except the 
severest winter in a warm southerly posi- 
tion. The flowers are Myrtle-like, white, 
and pendulous.—K. B. T. 
Rhododendron Vaseyi.—T bis, 
rarer kinds in British gardens, 
the deciduous or Azalea group 
Rhododendron family. Hound 


one of the 
belongs to 
of the 
on the 





mountains of Carolina, it was introduced 
to the British Isles about twenty-three 
years ago and is’a distinct acquisition, its 
flowers being quite different from those of 
the commoner kinds. In America it is 
said to grow 12 feet or more in height. In 
this country, at present, however, it 


appears likely to form a shapely bush not 
more than half that height. The flowers 
are pale pink or white flushed with pink, 
several being produced together at the end 


of each shoot during the early half of 
May. It is quite hardy and succeeds 
under exactly similar conditions as the 


Ghent Azaleas, its distinct flowers making 
it peculiarly suitable for grouping with 
those kinds. It is also likely to be useful 
for hybridising and may prove the fore- 
runner of a new group with white or pink 
flowers. The only point upon which it 
fails to hold its own with the Ghent 
Azaleas is in the matter of fragrance, for 
its flowers have little, if any, perfume. 
D. 

Tibouchina semi-decandra. — 
more or less eventful career by way 0 
change of generic or specific names, or 
both, this fine-flowering plant, known to 
the older school of gardeners as Lasiandra 
maerantha, appears to have settled down 
under the above name. ‘To old gardeners, 
however, the more easily remembered 
name will always be the best, though just 
as ‘fa Rose by any other name would be 
as sweet,’ so this fine old greenhouse- 
flowering plant remains unaltered in 
beauty, or shall I say colour uniqueness 
In this latter respect I know of nothing 
to equal ftt—a degree or shade of imperial 
purple which, while represented in some 


After a 
f the 
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of the Tufted Pansies, perhaps, has no 
parallel, so far as I know, among green- 
house-flowering plants. Even with that 
high estimate of its colour beauty I am 
credibly informed that the ‘plant, as we 
know it in England, has not a tithe of the 
richness or freedom of flowering as seen 
in Italy, where, trained to houses and 
walls, it not only flowers with greater 
freedom, but, with sun and exposure, as- 
sumes a richness of colouring that we 
know not of at home. The great saucer- 
like flowers are each some 4 inches across. 
—H. J. 

Crategus Carriérei.—This is one of the 
best of the ornamental Thorns, for its 
laws mature late in the season and re- 
main on the trees in good condition until 
the turn of the year. It is of hybrid 
origin, but there is a mystery regarding 
its parents. M. Carriére says that it was 
raised from seeds taken from a tree of C. 
mexicana, and there can be little doubt 
that hybridisation was a chance occur- 
rence, The tree is of vigorous habit, 
growing to a height of 20 feet, with glossy, 
sreen, oval leaves, few but long and 
strong spines, and large heads of white 
flowers which appear in June. The in- 
dividual blossoms are large, nearly, if not 
quite, an inch across, and are succeeded 
by fine fruit which, when ripe, is orange 
and scarlet with numerous tiny brownish 
dots. The fruits are generally ripe early 
in October and are very effective from that 
time onwards. 

The Golden Larch (Pseudo-larix For- 
tunei).—Although this was introduced by 
Fortune about sixty years ago, it is by no 
means common, and good specimens are 
rarely met with in the British Isles. A 
native of China, it is known by several 
other names, P. Kempferi being, perhaps, 
the best-known synonym. The leaves in 
late spring and early summer are of an 
attractive pale yellowish-green, but. later 
they turn darker, and before falling take 
on a beautiful golden hue. The cones 
differ from those of other Larches, for not 
only are they larger, with thicker and 
more woody scales, but they fall to pieces 
aS soon as they are ripe, whereas those 
of Larix may remain intact upon the 
branches for several years after shedding 
their seeds. In a state of nature it some- 
times exceeds 100 feet in height, but it is 
doubtful whether it will grow more than 
45 feet or 50 feet high here. It would be 
unwise to plant it in a cold or very ex- 
posed situation.—D, 

Abutilon Milleri.—This is said to have 
resulted from a cross between A. 
vexillarium and A. venosum, and there is 
evidence in support of it in the intermedi- 
ate colour of the flowers and in other 
ways. The drooping, bell-shaped blossoms 
are distinct from those of either parent in 
form, and smaller. In colour an orange 
tone predominates, and internally a 
reddish-scarlet hue pervades the base of 
the flower. The plant is now blooming 
freely in No. 4 greenhouse at Kew, where, 
from its profusion of buds, it promises to 
remain in flower all the winter. In the 
early autumn I saw it flowering equally 
well against a greenhouse wall at the John 
Innes College at Merton, where, having 
regard to its comparative hardiness, it has 
been permanently planted. In respect of 


hardiness it is considered the equal of A. 


vexillarium, which stands 
quite well in the open in not a few gar- 
dens. In any case it should prove an ideal 
plant for the amateur with a nearly eold 
house, or for that phase of winter garden 
or conservatory which aims chiefly at ex- 
eluding frost: In warmer structures like 
that noted at Kew the plant would be 
More free-flowering in the Winter, 


the winter 
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VEGETABLES. 


ROTATION OF GROPS. 
CONSIDERATION has to be bestowed on this 
all-important matter before the bulk of 
manuring and digging of the various plots 
of ground is proceeded with. If possible 
no two crops of the same nature should 
be grown on the same plot of ground two 
seasons in succession, and all crops which 
are of an exhaustive nature should be ac- 
corded a fresh site every season. An ex- 
cellent idea for those who cannot trust all 
the details to memory is to make a 
rough plan of the kitchen garden with 
the various plots and the crops they have 
carried or are carrying this year marked 
thereon. Then the arrangements for the 
coming season can be the more readily de- 
cided upon, observing the well-established 
rule when doing so to have such crops as 
Beet, Carrots, and -arsnips on ground 
which is still in a fertile condition 
through having been well manured last 
winter or spring, freshly manured soil be- 
ing inimical to the production of straight, 
clean-grown roots. Onions and Turnips 
require soil in a high state of cultivation. 
Early Peas do well on ground which has 
been thoroughly manured in the previous 
year, Cauliflowers like a rich soil, and for 
Potatoes, Cabbage, Spinach, late Pe: Ss; 
etc., manure is also required. Then note 
on the plan the sites and area for each 
crop, and prepare the soil accordingly. 
Every vacant plot will be prepared on 
these lines, and the ground ridged and 
thoroughly exposed to the elements. In 
the absence of frosty weather the wheel- 
ing of the manure on to the ground will 
have to be done with the aid of planks. 
In regard to the disposal of manure. suffi- 
cient of that derived from old hotbeds will 
be held in reserve for the manuring of 
herbaceous borders, flower-beds, and simi- 
lar purposes. This same kind of manure 
is also invaluable for enriching soil for 
early Potatoes, Spinach, and Lettuces, 
while nothing can equal it for Celery. 
Enough of the manure obtained from 
Stables, cowsheds, and piggeries will also 
be reserved for the dressing of Rose-beds 
in spring and the manuring of Chrysanthe- 
mum and Antirrhinum borders during the 
winter. Although artificial manure is 
largely relied on for Roses it is necessary 
to supplement it now and again with that 
of the nature just alluded to. There be- 
ing a large accumulation of rubbish of 
various descriptions in the course of the 
year, this is burnt in an out-of-the-way 
spot, and the residue proves valuable for 
applying to heavy ground in addition to 
manure, as it renders the soil more 
porous and less liable to become ‘“‘ baked ” 
in dry weather. Garden rubbish ean also 
be turned to good account if it is well 
limed and turned once or twice in the 
year. If so treated and allowed to lie. for 
two years it can then be employed on 
ground of a heavy retentive nature with- 
out any misgivings as to large crops of 
weeds resulting. G.UP2 SKS 






BADLY-FLAVOURED TURNIPS. 
THE note at page 698 on the above will 
find many sympathisers. In a_ great 
measure the fault is due to size, as large 
roots after a dry season are poor and only 
fit for cattle. The writer of the note re- 
ferred to asks if there is any variety free 
from this coarseness and lack of quality. 
I think much of the eyil js due to culture. 
To get the best results the Turnips should 
be quickly grown, and not larger than a 
cricket ball, and when of this Size lifted 
and placed in a clamp or pit on the north 
side of a wall, as I find when left in their 
growing quarters in hot. or dry weather 
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the roots quickly deteriorate. This Te 
mark does not apply to the early Spring. 
sown roots, which are fit for use in May 
and June. I am glad your correspondent 
touched upon the question of size, ag 
coarseness in many cases means lack of 
quality. To get quality it is necessary to 
make at least three sowings, as much 
better results can be obtained by so doing, 
I have often seen a large sowing made jn 
the spring, this to suffice for many months, 
In the early autumn, say October, or evel 
earlier, such roots are large and bitter. I 
a’ sowing is made in February or March, 
according to the locality, again in May, 
and another in July or August, there’ wil] 
be good quality. Having a light soil 
made a fourth sowing quite late in August, 
roots from this sowing being quite large 
enough for storing. In light soils it is wel]. 
to leave late-sown roots in the ground 
They winter well if soil is drawn over the 
roots at the approach of frost. Ina heay 
clay or stiff loam the ‘latter practice 
would be out of the question. In such soil 
I found Jate July or ea rly August sowings 
gave good results, the roots being given 
cool storage in November. I may be told 
that there are some good Turnips though 
large, but not in the early autumn after 
heat or drought. ‘The flat roots of thel 
Milan type are more. influenced by the 
weather than the round or deeper roots of) 
the Red Globe section. We do not grow 
the yellow-fleshed Turnips nearly enough.” 
These, I think, from early October to 
April, if sown, say, in July or August, are 
much superior to the white varieties, such 
as Golden Ball being of excellent flavour,” 
The yellow - fleshed Y¥arieties are not 
favourites in many places,: but in the” 


‘north they are largely grown, and being 


Solid they keep well. Swedes, mentioned 
at page 698, in a heayy soil do well, but 
they must have a longer season of growth, 
and being hardier they are useful in late. 
districts. We have now some good garden 
varieties, both yellow and white, these 
being smaller than the ordinary field 
Swede, with a small top, a shapely root, 
and of excellent quality. i. Kae 
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NOTES AND REPLIRS. 


Value of tree-leaves in the garden,— 
Leaves are specially useful for making 
hotbeds for all kinds of forcing, and are_ 
well-nigh indispensable for vegetable 
forcing, especially for making hotbeds for 


Potatoes, Carrots, Asparagus, ete. Th 7 


are also useful for covering outside Vi 1€ 
borders and beds of full-grown Lettuce 
tied up when dry. ‘If dry leaves are 
placed loosely among them so as to cover 
them they will be quite safe from frost, 
and they help to blanch them. Leave 
held together by a branch or two to pre- 
vent disturbance by wind may be used 
round the base of any tender plant or 
shrub. Now that stable manure suitable 
for Mushroom-beds is becoming scarce a 
good layer of leaves made: firm may be 
used to form the base of the beds. 
course, there must still be sufficient 
manure of a suitable character above the 
leaves and of sufficient depth for the | 
Spawn to work in. I have seen prolifie 
beds made in this way.—B. H. a 
A weedy Asparagus bed (R.).—It is no use 
attempting to clean such a foul Asparagus 
bed as you say yours is. The best thing you 
can do is to lift the roots and force them 
this season, then throw away the roots, or, 
better still, burn them, so as to get rid of th 
Bindweed. You should purchase strong two 
year old roots next March, and plant in soil 
which you can have well trenched and 
manured as soon as you have suitable ground 
empty. If these roots are well attended to in 
the way of feeding, you will have good heads 
the second year after planting. Do not cut 
any the first year. You must not plant on the 


ground on which your present Asparagus’ ig 
growing, ; 


Of © 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


TREES AND SHRUBS CERTIFICATED 
nt 


I SS —s 


BY THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY IN 1914. 

(Tus four following were given first-class 
| certificates : 
h 


CLEMATIS ARMANDI. — An 
species, native of Central 
China. At first glance this might almost 
be taken for the New Zealand Clematis 
indivisa, bearing it does trifoliate 


evergreen 


as 


They are, however, larger than those of 
| ©. indivisa. The flowers, borne freely in 
the axils of the leaves, are each 


i 








2 inches in diameter, and composed of six 
or eight segments, thus forming a starry 
bloom. The specimen shown had 
evidently been brought on under glass, 
though it is said to be quite hardy. 
April 7th. 

HYPERICUM LAVE RUBRUM. — This 
spare-growing species of Ilypericum, with 
Busan 


is 


and Western | 


leaves of a dark green, leathery texture. | 


fully | 
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as] 


A } 


, very narrow leaves, each about 3 
- long. It flowers freely, but the individual | 


blooms are less than 1 inch in diameter, 
its main feature being the orange-red of 
the flowers, while the stamens are golden. 
Its hardiness has been questioned, so that 


* a sheltered spot would appear to be the 
f most favourable situation for it. June 
| 80th. 

| RHODGDENDRON LODERI DIAMOND, A 


in its large leaves and size of 
bears a great general resemblance to R. 
Aucklandi or Grifithianum. The blooms, 
however, are borne in bolder trusses, and 
are pure white in colour, though in the 
buds there is a pinkish suffusion. 


was said to be the other. May 5th. 
RHODODENDRON LODERI PINK DIAMOND. 
—In all respects a counterpart of the pre- 


ceding, except that the flowers have a soft | 


pink tinge. May 5th. 
The following received 
Merit :— 


Awards~ of 


AMYGDALUS PERSICA ROSEA FLORE-PLENO | 


PENDULA.—A weeping form of the double- 


Rhododendron Lodert Diamond. 


flowered, rose-pink Peach, which will, no 
doubt, be valued for its habit. April 15th. 

CLEMATIS MONTANA SUPERBA.—A variety 
of the old and well-known Clematis 
montana, with flowers considerably 
larger than those of the type. April 21st. 

CLEMATIS QUEEN Mary.—This, belong- 
ing to the lanuginosa group, has large 
flowers of a bright violet colour, with a 
bar of carmine down the centre of each 
petal. May 19th. 

CLEMATIS FLORIDA VAR. BICOLOR.—This, 
which was shown 
the name of C. Sieboldi, and figured and 


described on page 821 of this issue, has 


grand Rhododendron (see figure), which, | 
flowers, | 
| 


While | 
R. Aucklandi was one parent, R. Fortunei | 





and certificated under | 





flowers a little over 3 inches in diameter, | 


1 


large purple centre 


June 8rd, 


and pure white, with a 
composed of linear stamens, 


DEUTZIA DISCOLOR ELEGANTISSIMA. —A 
hybrid Deutzia raised by M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy. It was described as the result of 


a cross between the true Deutzia scabra 
and D. discolor purpurascens. The 
slender branches are clothed with neat, 


studded for 
of flowers, 
inch in 
with the 
unopened 


finely-serrated leaves, and 
some distance with corymbs 
each about three-quarters of an 
diameter. The colour is pink 
edges of the flowers and the 
buds of a deeper-tint. June 8rd. 

HRIcA VAGANS ST. KEVERNE.-—A pleas- 
ing form of the Cornish Heath with bright 
pink bells. It appears to be dwarfer and 
more spreading than the type, with bolder 
flower clusters. July 28th. 





MovuiILLERE.—A 
very large flower 
April 


HYDRANGEA LILLIE 
continental variety with 
clusters of a rich rose-pink colour. 
ot sty 

OSMANTHUS DELAVAYI. — A Chinese 
species with tubular, sweet-scented white 


flowers, each about 1 inch long. Unlike 
O.. jlieifolius, which flowers in the 
autumn, this blooms in the spring. April 


Ret) 


PILEOSTEGIA VIBURNOIDES.—A hardy 


evergreen member of the Saxifrage family. 


The small white flowers are interesting 
but not particularly showy. September 
22nd. 

PirrosrorumM: Mayt SiLtver Queen. 
| This is a variety of the well-known Pitto- 


'sporum Mayi, in which the leaves are 
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edged with white. It is only in the more 
favoured parts of the country that the 
Pittosporums are seen at their best. May 


19th. 
PRUNUS, BLIRIEANA FLORE-PLENO. —A 
; form of Prunus Pissardi, whose leaves 


are of even a deeper colour than those of 
the type. The flowers, which each are 
fully an inch in diameter, are of a pleas- 
Beli ing rose shade. April 7th. . 
PyrusS MALUS FLORIBUNDA PURPUREA.— 
A variety with bronzy foliage and flowers 
even richer in colour than those of Pyrus 
Malus atro-sanguinea. It should be a 
valuable addition to our early-flowering 
shrubs or small trees. April 21st. 
Rises BRocKLEBANKI. —A very distinct 
form of the flowering Currant, Ribes 
sanguineum., The main feature is the 
golden tint of the young leaves, in which 
state they are very attractive. June 8rd. 
RHODODENDRON ARGENTEUM  JLATTLE- 
WORTH HYBRID.—This is apparently an 
unusually fine form of R. argenteum, the 
large, closely-packed truss containing a 
great number of bells, in colour creamy 
white with a purple patch at the bottom. 
March 24th. 


RHODODENDRON FASTIGIATUM.—A_ pretty 
little Rhododendron only a few inches 
high. It is a Chinese species with tiny 
dark-green leaves and clusters of violet- 
blue flowers. <A native of Alpine districts, 
this is admirably adapted for planting in 
the rock garden. April 7th. 

RHODODENDRON GILL’s GoLiatTH. — A 
large showy hybrid between R. Aucklandi 
or Griffithianum and R. Thomsoni. The 
colour is a rich rose-pink, deeper towards 
the edges. May 6th. 

RHODODENDRON LiLIAnt.—This is a cross 
between R. arboreum and R. Shilsoni. 
The colour is a brilliant blood-red with a 
carmine shade. One of the best of its 
class. March 10th. 

RHODODENDRON MOUPINENSE.—An alpine 
species from China, which forms a dense, 
sturdy, little plant, whose comparatively 
large flowers are borne from one to three 
together. They are of a glistening white 
ea colour and each over 2 inches in diameter. 

rs) February 10th. 

fi) SYRINGA REFLEXA.—A distinct species 
i from China. The leaves are larger than 

Aig those of the common kind, but the main 
feature is the inflorescence, which is 
drawn out into a long tapering form. The 
colour is soft pink, while the blooms are 
each only about one-third of an inch in 








diameter. May 5th. 
} x 

ae ae NOTES ‘AND REPLIES. 

; ipa The Horse Briar (Smilax rotundifolia).— 
Beg Of the dozen or so species which can be 
, ; frown out-of-doors in the British Isles, 8. 
+ ee h rotundifolia is the hardiest. and most 
BI 1 luxuriant in growth. A native of the 
BRE Hastern United States, it forms a tangle 
i ht of long, slender branches which spring 


from a common root-stock and extend for 
considerable distance over adjacent 
buat! bushes, fenees, trees, or other supports, 
providing an ample covering of dark-green 
leaves which often remain in good con- 
dition for the greater part of winter. The 
flowers are tiny and insignificant, whilst 
the black berries are rarely sufficiently 
humerous to make them attractive. 
Planted in good, deep, loamy soil it may 
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ever, care should be taken to avoid 
injuring the young, strong growths which 
start from the base during spring and 
early summer, Planted over the upturned 
butt of a large tree it makes a pleasing 
feature.—D. 

The double Erica Mackai.—This pretty 
Hrica may be known to a few people as 
EK. Crawfordi, or Crawford’s Heath, but 
the plant is simply a double form of Hrica 
Mackai, and it is now being sent out by 
Messrs .Cunningham and Fraser under 
the name H. Mackai fl.-pl. The history 
of the plant is that it was found by Mr. 
I’. C. Crawford, of Edinburgh (who took 
the plant to Scotland), at Craigga More, 
in West Galway, in the year 1891. Since 
that time it has not been collected, and 
this specimen was supposed, until re- 
cently, to be the only one found. The 
dried specimen seems identical with a 
growing plant at Glasnevin. When one 
knows H. Mackai fl.-pl. it is quite easy to 
imagine how difficult it would be to find 
when growing wild, for only when bend- 
ing down to examine it one sees that the 
flowers are double. Fora peaty pocket in 
the rockery it is an ideal little subject, 
forming a spreading tuft about 18 inches 
across and 6 inches high. The blooming 
period is from the end of August, often 
prolonged to October. The flowers are 
pink on the side exposed to the sun, but 
blush or white when unexposed. In Gal- 
way it has two main stations—the plants 
varying in some particulars from these 
localities—one is around Craigga More 
Lake, where it extends for a mile east 
and west, and on Urrisbeg and near 
Carna.—F. B. in Irish Gardening. 

aE aE eae 


Plant poisons.—It would be interesting 
and useful if some medical man with more 
than ordinary experience of | contact 
poisoning by plants would make, further 
researches into the matter and publish the 
results, giving as complete a list as Pos- 
sible of ‘plants that have been known to 
Seriously affect. susceptible persons, and 
the best remedies to adopt. In botanic 
gardens, in particular, cases periodically 
occur, but 


almost every experienced 
gardener has something of interest to 


narrate in this matter, even to asserting 
that injury has been done by some plant 
generally considered harmless. Thus I 
have personal knowledge of a recent case 
in which there seems no doubt a man was 
laid up for several weeks from poisoning 
by common Ivy, and inquiry revealed the 
fact that others who have clipped it for 
days together have been affected in a 
less degree. Almost immediately. after 
returning to duty the same unlucky 
gardener was poisoned by Humea elegans, 
and his face being now so swollen that he 
can hardly see, he is being forced to the 
conclusion that gardening is, to him, a 
most undesirable calling. Again, it has 
been asserted that Primula obconica has 
lost its poisonous properties, but in almost 
every garden there are men who, having 
suffered, cannot be induced to handle this 
plant. I lately heard of a bad case of 
poisoning from Fig pruning. This was 
news to me. Is it a generally recognised 
source of danger or not? Another 
example of several such not very widely 
known phenomena that may be cited is 
that in market gardens where large quan- 
tities of Narcissi are bunched a mild form 





be expected to grow into a fine bush and 
give little trouble. A position in the wilder 
parts of the garden should be selected 
where the plants can be allowed to grow 
freely and remain unpruned, for the more 
natural the development the better is the 
effect. Should pruning be necessary, how- 


of irritant poisoning is a common oecur- 
rence. It seems certain that there are 
now gardeners who are immune from harm 
in this way ; thus there are some who are 
not afraid to handle even the dreaded 
Rhus Toxicodendron, whose evil nature 
obtained so much publicity two or three 
years ago.—Field. 
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NEW FERNS. 

In the year 1914 one Fern received a first. 
class certificate from the Royal Hortient 
tural Society, and five an Award of merit. 
The one to receive the higher distinction — 
was | 
ADIANTUM GROSSUM, figured in GaRpEy. 
ING ILLUSTRATED for June 20th. It wag 
imported from South America, and is a 
plant of vigorous growth, the trapezoid. 
shaped pinnules being each nearly 2 inches 
long, but not quite so wide. The young 
fronds are of a pleasing light bronzy 
shade. May 19th. : 
Awards of merit were given to the fol. 
lowing :— 
ADIANTUM GLORIOSUM LEMKESI.—This ig” 
much in: the way of Adiantum gloriosum, 
which, from its affinity to A. Farleyense, 
attracted a good deal of attention when 
first shown, about a couple of years ago. 
The variety Lemkesi is, however, remark- 
able for the rosy-salmon colour of the 
young fronds. May 19th. ; 7 
} 















































PLATYCERIUM CORDREYI.—This is 4g 
garden form of the Elk’s Horn Fern (Platy- 
cerium alcicorne). It is a stout grower, 
whose greyish-tinted fronds, which are 
freely divided at the tips, are of a some- 
what spreading character. It was figured 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for July . 
May 19th. 

POLYSTICHUM ANGULARE on ee 
PLUMOSUM DENSUM SUPERBUM. — Despite’ 
its outrageous name, this is a very beauti- — 
ful hardy Fern, of a dense plumose habit — 
of growth. The general character of a 
frond almost suggests that we may in time” 
see varieties of this Fern that will, in 
their mossy character, rival the forms of _ 
Nephrolepis. November 3rd. 

POLYSTICHUM MUNITUM UNDULATUM— ~ 
This is a distinct variety of a well-known 
hardy species, remarkable for the undu- 
lations of the pinne. June 16th. 

PTERIS FLABELLATA PLUMOSA. — This © 
Fern, which was figured in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED for August 1st, differs from 
the type in the fronds being of a markedly - 
plumose character, and more or less 
crested, so that the varietal name is a par- — 
ticularly happy one. May 19th. 




























































ADIANTUM CUNEATUM. : 

For every-day use, whether in pots or for — 
cutting, this fine old Fern is still in 
the front rank. In many cases the plants 
are kept too warm. This is a great mise 
take, resulting in the weakening of the 
plants, whilst the fronds will not last 
nearly so long when cut. During the 
summer a cold-frame will suit them better - 
than a house aith the least amount of 
warmth in the pipes. Again, a moderately 
dry atmosphere is far better than where 
it is moisture-laden. This latter state of 
things is congenial to rapid and free 
growth, but the fronds srow too large 
with correspondingly large pinne, which 
are not in any sense desirable, whilst they ¢ 
do not last nearly so long when cut. The 
fronds may look very well upon the plant, 
but the plants thus grown will not bear a 
change to less congenial quarters. ; 
SHADING, again, is a great mistake; it 
used to be a popular notion in some gar 
dens that shading was really essential, 
whereas quite the opposite is the case, 
except in the very hottest weather. When 
the shading is dispensed with, the growth 
is much harder, the pinne finer, and the — 
fronds, too, somewhat less in size, but 
Supported upon foot-stalks considerably 
Stouter. The paler colour, too, of the 
fronds when grown thoroughly weil ex- 
posed is much more desirable for arrang- 
ing with cut-flowers. The darker green, 
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! 
fis seen upon plants grown in the shade, 
is not nearly so effective. 


pts months of the year no fire-heat need 





ibe used, and only a very light shading 
yvhen the heat of the sun is intense. A 
‘free circulation of air is indispensable to- 
wards securing a good enduring growth, 
\ whilst an abundant supply of water is 
| needed when the plants are healthy and 
\the pots well filled with roots. 


Matter is the case a weak solution of 
jguano (Peruvian) in water will greatly 
Vassist the plants. This is often prefer- 


lable to repotting twice in one season; in 
-fact, potting is frequently carried too far. 
)Overcrowding of the plants should be 
‘guarded against. Plants which have been 


“yielding a good supply of fronds for 
Leutting should now be rested. Water 
‘should largely be withheld from such 


‘plants,‘as but little will be required be- 
_tween now and the end of the year. Plants 


sides for a time, so long as they do n« 
get excessively dry, particularly if the 
are still. disposed to grow. It does m 
matter about the fronds dying off; in fac 
’ a little later on they may be cut off el 


During at least | 


When the | 


Rose Mrs. David McKee. 


of this description may be Jaid upon their 
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rather than to rely upon two. In this 
way it is comparatively easy to have a 
ready supply. 


Plants that are now growing should 
|have a fair amount of warmth, but not 
|too much moisture. A light airy house 


with a night temperature of from 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. will suit them well. The stove 
itself is rather too warm for them, even 
when they are growing freely; what some 
would term a cool stove would answer. 
SrEpLinas should be carefully looked 
after. These frequently come up in quan- 
tity; if not, it is an easy matter to sow 
the spores or to stand aside upon a moist 
bottom a plant bearing fertile fronds, and 
thus let the seedlings spring up spon- 
taneously, which, after all, is as good a 





way as any. Seedlings are preferable to 
| division of the old stools. They make 
}iuch better plants, whilst if required 
whilst still in small pots, they are far 


more useful. 


t | come exhausted and there is a sufficient 
y | stock of younger ones it is better to throw 
it | them away or use them up for decorating. 
t,| For general purposes any pot beyond | 
1- | 8 inches or 9 inches diameter becomes too 





When the older plants be- 


As to soil, good 


815 
ROSES. 
ROSE MRS. DAVID McKEE IN THE 
HOUSE. 


I HAVE rarely had a greater pleasure than 
from this Rose as a cut flower. It is the 
softest cream-white that one could desire ; 
flowering late, too. The black and white 
cut cannot, of course, give the least idea 
of the charm of the flower. Frau Karl 
Druschki is a poor thing beside it. W. 





ROSE MME. ALFRED CARRIERE AS 
A TALL STANDARD. 

Mucn of the present-day outery against 

standard Roses is caused by the use of 

unsuitable varieties for growing in this 

I have in my garden a magnificent 


way. 
tree of Mme. Alfred Garriére which has 
been in bloom since June. It is budded 





Flowers gathered on October 3, 1914. 


on a 5-foot standard Brier and has made 
a magnificent head, the fine long shoots 
having a semi-weeping effect. The foliage 
is quite mildew-proof, with me at any 
rate, and. keeps on the plant well on into 
the winter. The blossoms are _ light 


 tirely, thus clearing the plants of scale if, 


there is any upon them. 


Take care that | 


the plants whilst in this condition do not | 


get any drip. When thus cut down, a 
spare shelf would suit them very well. 


These plants will make capital stock to | 


start early in the New Year in a stove 
temperature, being meanwhile kept in a 
temperate house averaging about 50 degs. 
at night. When given an increase of 
about 10 degs. they will soon start into 
growth again, but the watering must be 


» done cautiously until the fronds are well | 


advanced. Where there is a great de- 
mand for cut fronds it will be found better 
to have three batches 








| 





in various stages ! 


| been given. 
| soil or 


heavy and cumbersome. 
loam with sand or road scrapings answers 
well. When the loam needs modifying, a 
little leaf-soil or a small quantity of peat 
ean be added, but not too much, as both 
tend to a strong growth. Potting is best 
done in the spring. 





Sauromatum guttatum (G. W.)- 
botanical name of the plant to which the 
English name of Monarch of the East has 
The hulb will flower without any 
water. When the flowering is over it 
should be potted, when it will develop leaves 
and roots. 
value in the house, as the unpleasant odour 
from the flowers would soon cause you to get 
rid of it. It is allied to the Arums. 


This is the | 


It is only a curiosity, and of no} 


creamy-white with biush shading on the 
younger blooms. The buds are very neat, 
the older flowers rather loose, but very 
showy. Although it is a fairly old variety, 
having been raised by Schwartz in 1879, 
it is still, I think, one of the best, if not 
quite the best, hardy white climber we 
have. Standards of such varieties as this 
make very fine specimens for prominent 
positions about the garden. 

The Weeping Roses proper are uwun- 
doubtedly very picturesque when in full 
bloom, but one feels a little disappointed 





at the short flowering period. They give 


a grand display. during July, but after 
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that there is little to be seen. Would it 
not be wise, then, to limit the use of these 
Weeping Roses and grow, in conjunction 
With them, such perpetual-flowering semi- 
drooping kinds as Mme. Alfred Carriére? 
One of the most magnificent Rose-trees I 
have ever seen is a tall standard of Wm. 
Aller Richardson growing in a lawn bed 
in front of a large house in Wssex. This 
fine specimen is over 6 feet through the 
head either way, the long shoots forming 
an umbrella-shaped head which needs no 
artificial support to keep it in shape as 
do the Wichuraiana standards. Similar 
specimens may be formed with such varie- 
ties as Gruss an Teplitz, the flowers of 
which, besides being rich in colour, are 
wonderfully fragrant, Frau Karl Druschki 
(the snow-white Rose), Gloire de Dijon, 
Lady Waterlow (pink and carmine), 
Zephirin Drouhin (the thornless Rose 
with fragrant carmine flowers), Florence 
Haswell Veitch (one of the most beauti- 
ful crimson Roses and also one of the 
sweetest), Bouquet d’Or (salmon-yellow, 
tea scented), and DBardou Job, the 
blackish - crimson flowers of which, 
although single, are most effective. For 
the same purpose we might use any of the 
climbing sports of well-known dwarf 
Hybrid Teas, such as Lady Ashtown, 
Caroline Testout, and many others. 

Only those who have seen specimens 
ean realise what wonderful garden objects 
can be thus formed, and which are very 
little trouble after they are once given a 
good start in a deeply-dug, well-manured 
bed. All they need in Subsequent seasons 
is the thinning out of the old shoots and 
a light forking up of the surface of the 
bed in the spring, EGLANTINE. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Maréchal Niel and canker.—I was 
much interested in reading the note on 
this Rose by Wyndham Fitzherbert, 
November 28th, page 762.- As a general 
rule, when the stem is cankered the plant 
loses strength and rapidly dies, or only 
retains a little life for a few years.. I 
know of one specimen that is remarkable 
for its healthy condition after having been 
badly cankered for nearly thirty years. 
The canker is confined to one part of the 
main stem at the junction of the Rose 
with the Brier. The budding had been 
done at about 8 feet from the ground in 
this case. As far as I can remember the 
srier measures about 5 inches in circum- 
ference and the main stem of the Rose 
about 12.inches. The canker has caused 
a Swelling about- 20 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and, though presenting a rough, 
cracked surface, resembles at a short dis- 
tance a large wasp’s nest through which 
the stem has grown. I do not know in 
what kind of compost this Rose has been 
planted, but the soil of the neighbourhood 
in a north-midland county is a heavy loam 
producing a rich pasturage and heavy 
crops of corn.’ The Rose is planted in one 
corner of a span-roofed greenhouse about 
20 feet by 12 feet. The roof is, and has 
been for many years, entirely covered 
with beautiful healthy foliage, and the 
owner assured me that he could cut blooms 
at any time throughout the greater part 
of the year. Those he gave me were ofa 
rich yellow colour, of medium size and ex- 
quisite form. The structure is heated 
sufficiently to preserve Zonal Pelargoniums 
from frost.—G. G. B. 

Rose Frau Karl Druschki.—In the issue for 
November 14 (page 731) “ Essex”? has some in- 
teresting notes about this Rose and its pro- 
geny. I was very pleased to see Lemon Queen 
mentioned, but its delightful fragrance ig 
omitted, as it is one of the sweetest Roses 
frown. We all know the perfume of Mme. 


Ravary—one of its parents—and Lemon 
Queen retains that to its full.—P.U. 











CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


BEAUTIFUL MARKET 
ANTHEMUMS., : 
AT the meeting of the Floral Committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society, 
at Essex Hall, Strand, W.C., on Wednes- 
day, November 4th, Messrs. Cragg, 
Harrison, and Cragg, of Heston, Middle- 
Sex, exhibited twenty-four bunches of 
What are now generally described as mar- 
ket Chrysanthemums, They were set up 
in market fashion, and I question whether 
better bloonts of market Chrysanthemums 
have ever been exhibited anywhere. The 
blooms were large as market blooms go, 
beautifully finished, and their colours 
were ideal. The singles were especially 
noteworthy, being represented by large- 
flowered disbudded sorts, such as Jessica 
(rich red-bronze, tipped gold), Elfrida 
(crimson over golden - bronze), Charles 
Kingsley (buttercup-yellow), Mrs. Loo 
Thompson (the yellow sport from Mensa), 
Snow Queen (the chaste white Anemone- 
centred single), and three new sorts, 
Lorna, Miranda, and Max ‘(a bright 
bronzy-crimson, tipped gold). Two good 
market or decorative ineurved varieties 
were seen in Romance (rich golden-yellow 
of fine form) and H. W. Thorp (a creamy- 
white of beautiful form). Some of the 
Japanese were excellent, notably Freda 
Bedford (soft orange-bronze), Yellow 
Moneymaker (a beautiful yellow sport 
from the White Moneymaker), Crimson 
King (rich velvety crimson), Miss Olive 
Dumsday (pink), I. R. ‘Weston (an in- 
curved Japanese of a pale yellow colour), 
T. Page (an  incurved Silvery-pink 
Japanese), and F. Cooper (a bright bronze 
sport from the popular Mr. F. MeNeill). 
It was a remarkably good exhibit. of 
decorative Chrysanthemums and well de- 
served the gold medal awarded. 
Weevil. 


CHRYS- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums: Twelve good singles. 
—I am frequently asked for a selection of 
twelve good, large-flowered Single Chrys- 
anthemums, and with the constant change 
that is going on with the better large- 
flowered kinds it is somewhat difficult to 
make a selection. Good culture is essential 
if large disbudded single blooms are to be 
seen at their best. The following twelve 
varieties should meet the requirements of 
most growers :—Jessiea (rich bronze with 
gold tip, small centre), from 5 inches to 
6 inches in diameter; Marion (rich Silvery- 
pink with green disc), beautiful under 
artificial light; Edith Pagram (a well- 
known pink and still the best of its kind); 
Sandown Radiance (a bright chestnut- 
crimson); Sussex Yellow (a large, deep- 
yellow flower of good form); Mrs..W. G. 
Patching (bronzy-chestnut with yellow 
disc); Juno (one of the largest of the 
Singles, deep rose with silver tips, and a, 
narrow white Zone round the yellow disc) ; 
Mensa (a chaste white of ideal form); 
Mrs. Loo Thomson (a light primrose sport 
from Mensa, possessing all the charm of 
the parent variety); Merstham Jewel (red- 
dish terra-cotta with gold tips, late blooms 
are almost red); Mrs. Walter Hemus 
(dark red, of fine form); Isobel Felton (a 
large flower of a bright yellow colour 
borne on long stems).—E, G. 

Single Chrysanthemums.—Perhaps the real 
reason why so many are now taking up the 
culture of single Chrysanthemums is because 
they are of great utility in the home. A good 
few who at one time were rather’ diffident in 
taking up their culture now grow a good few 
varieties, and are loud in their praise of them. 
There is really no need to do any disbudding, 
as for table decoration the cluster with eight 
or ten medium-sized flowers is to be preferred 


to large blooms. It is now possible by select- 
ing the varieties to have a good show, and 


‘anthemum were exhibited at a recent 


——— 


some of the older sorts still hold their own, 


The single sorts will, am convinced, stay 
with us, inasmuch as they are easy to grow, 
and for the home they 
time of the year.—TowNsmMan. 


Two good November-fiowering 
Chrysanthemums.—For 
have noticed many inquiries in GARDENING 
Ittustratep for the names of Chrysanthemums 
that flower outdoors in late October and dur 
ing November. We have an immense number 
of late August, September, and early-October 
flowering varieties, but little is 
of 
month or more later. I have grown quite an 
interesting series that bloom later than the 
orthodox  early-flowering sorts, and from 
among them 1 have selected two Japanese 
kinds that bloom well 
under notice. Their names are Crantordia 
and Juliet. To be seen at their best, 
flowers of Cranfordia should be disbudded 
one bloom on each shoot. 


to 
In this way one 


may obtain ten to a dozen really handsome ~ 


blooms of large size and of a beautiful yellow 
colour. The plant has a sturdy habit of 
growth and lifts well. Juliet is a sport from 
the pink variety named Levitz, and the colour 
may be described as rosy-red passing to cinna- 
mon-red. In the autumn sun it is a beautiful 
warm piece of colour, and the plant flowers 
profusely.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemums after blooming. — Where 
there is only one greenhouse, and that con- 
taining a mixed assortment of plants, it is not 
always an easy matter to know precisely what 
to do with Chrysanthemums that have 
flowered, particularly when other things in the 
house are claiming our attention. Undoubtedly 
it is best; if it can possibly be arranged, to 
transfer Chrysanthemums to a cooler atmo- 
sphere before placing them in frames. In any 
case, the old stems should be cut away, and, 
if needed, a little fresh soil placed in the 
pots, particularly in the ease of those that 
are backward in throwing up suckers. The 
coolest part’ of the house is best for them, 
and, after the necessary cuttings have been 
taken, then the old stools may be dispensed 
with.—LeEaHuRsT. 


Single Chrysanthemum Tollcross Seedling. 
—This beautiful single white Chrysanthemum 
originated in Tolleross Park, Glasgow. It is 
universally admired and is a great favourite 
in the Glasgow parks, in which Chrysanthe- 
mum displays are made in the winter gardens, 
At Tollcross it is an 
while in the collection in the Botanic Gardens, 
Glasgow, it is notably good. The groups in 
the side wings of the Kibble Palace are very 
fine, and Tolleross Seedling at once arrests at- 
tention.—Scorr, 

Chrysanthemum W. Righby.—This was ob- 
tained from Mrs. G. Drabble as a sport. 
size and excellent texture in the florets Mrs. 
G. Drabble 
varieties. The new-comer, which is similar 
except in colour, will therefore be esteemed. 
One would not be far wrong in naming it as 
the finest gain of the year. The colour is 
light yellow. When we see the new variety 
grown as well as the type it will certainly 
take a leading place among show kinds.—H. 

Single 
variety is suitable for growing without any 
thinning of branches or flower-buds. The 
flowers are white with yellow dise. A special 
virtue of the variety is that the wire-like 
flower-stalks are held erect, thus differing from 
so many sorts when grown without any appre- 
ciable training. A plant of this single at the 
Bournemouth Show lately, which had a mass 
of ee a yard through, was an ideal one. 


Single Chrysanthemum Mensa. — Some 


are unequalled at thig— 


is well ahead of most exhibition 


é 


i 


outdoor , 
several years past I® 


beak known © 
really good varieties that bloom for a. 


during the period | 
the — 


established favourite, 


For | 


Chrysanthemum Gertrude.—This 


capital blooms of this fine white single Chrys-— 


meeting 
of the Kilmarnock and District Gardeners’ 
Association by Mr. Muir. The plants had been 
disbudded, and this gave much finer flowers 
than those usually met with. Opinions 
differ, of course, as to the desirability of dis- 
budding, but this treatment certainly served 
a good purpose with the flowers shown at hKil- 
marnock.—S. A..D. 

Chrysanthemum Queen Mary.— The finest 
lot of Chrysanthemums grown for large blooms 
I have seen this year is cultivated at Arundel 
House, Maxwelltown, Dumfries, the noble 
white variety Queen Mary being very fine, the 


flowers large, well-formed, and of good colour. — 


This variety is cultivated at Arundel to give 
three blooms to a plant, cutting back being 
done at the end of May.—S. A. D. ? 


Chrysanthemum Soleil ad'Octobre. 
new Chrysanthemums have been raised since 
Soleil d’Octobre made its appearance, but it 
retains its - place wonderfully _ well, good 
yellow colour, fine habit, and freedom of 
flowering being in its favour. T still see it 
grown for large blooms—say three flowers to 
a plant—and some good blooms are to be met 
with when thus cultivated, but its true réle 
is as a plant but little disbudded and with an 
abundance of smaller flowers.—Scorr. : 


Early Chrysanthemum Cranford Yellow.— 
As grown. at Terregles, Dumfries, this is one 
of the finest of the early yellow Chrysanthe- 
mums. Mr. Hutchinson grows it extensively, 
and finds much finer flowers are secured by 
partial disbudding, though this is carried out 


judiciously so as not to give clumsy blooms.—_ 





— Many - 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


(HE ZONAL PELARGONIUM AS A 
. WINTHR FLOWER: 

‘ie one-time largely grown 
pwering Zonal Pelargonium coming 
| 6 popularity again, if one may judge 





is 


its increase in so many greenhouses. | 


“hoever grows it with a view to summer 
poming only, misses a deal of beauty that 


in the summer. To have its beauty 
the dark days of winter is largely a 


vatter of arrangement. There is not, as | 


/me imagine, any difficulty attending the 
It is the summer 


_lIture of the plants. 


eparation which ensures in a house of 
oderate 


temperature lovely trusses of 





If one 
winter 


-tys when gloom is often the rule. 
-ust have beautiful flowers in 
» mmust be prepared to throw 
“rength into the plants by picking off all 
ie flower-buds. In countless houses at 


| The 


winter- | 


almost as easy to achieve in the winter | 
: 
| 


ight blossoms that are precious in the | 


all the | 


has been to keep the buds off all summer. 
value of this is now apparent. So 
erown, it is just as easy to have them in 
bloom in the greenhouse with a moderate 
winter temperature as it is to bring them 
to perfection by June. LEAHURST. 





THE MITRE-FLOWER. 
(MiTRARIA COCCINEA.) 
Tus is a native of Chili and does best in 
a fairly moist atmosphere in a mixture of 
loam, peat, and sand. Though hardy in 
the more favoured districts of England it 
must, aS a rule, be regarded as a green- 
house plant. It is a freely branched yet 
somewhat rambling growing plant that 
if trained to a support will develop almost 
1a climbing habit. The long, slender shoots 
are, in the summer, studded with bright 
scarlet, drooping blooms. The individual 
| blooms are urn-shaped, each about 13 inch 


long, and borne on long stalks. Cuttings 
of the young shoots taken during the 


| growing season, and given the same treat- 





= 


The Mitre-flower ( Mttraria coccinea ) in the gardens 


at Nymans. 


commodating plant, but it must never be 
allowed to get dry, or it seldom recoyers 
from the check. 

ApuTiLoN BouLe DE NEIGE is one of 
the freest winter-blooming white-flowered 
plants in cultivation; old plants of it 
trained up near the glass in houses in 
which there is a temperature of about 55 
degs. yield abundance of snow-white 
blossoms at almost any time of the yeas’, 
or even all the year round, 

WHITE CAMELLIAS, too, are greatly 
prized. They are usually gathered from 


trees planted out in rather low span- 
roofed houses, which admit of a large bed 
in the centre and “a row of plants all 


round; they grow in a compost of turf and 
peat, or one composed entirely of the 
latter, and, owing to their being kept con- 
stantly under glass, there is little difli- 
culty in getting them into bloom at Christ- 
mas. The safest plan with Camellias is 
to prepare them for forcing when making 
their growth in spring. Plants that 
flower early one year can have their young 
wood pushed on by artificial heat, and 





Tt has 


when the buds are nearly ready to burst 
into flower they may be kept back or for- 
warded at pleasure, but the attempt to 
force into bloom by means of strong fire- 
heat buds partially developed too fre- 
quently ends in failure. Amongst coloured 
varieties the old CG. Donckelaari is a great 
favourite, as it blooms very early natur- 
ally, and semi-double flowers are really 
more effective than the symmetrical 
double flowers that come in with the 
lengthening days of spring-tide. The 
stately white-spathed 

Arum Lilies are exceptionally well 
suited for church decoration, a purpose 
for which they are largely employed. 

EuPATORIUM ODORATISSIMUM bears 
feathery, white flowers, and requires but 
little artificial heat to get it into full 
bloom in mid-winter. Grown out of doors 
in summer and kept closely stopped, it 
forms a mass of flower-heads that open in 
a genial temperature of about 50 degs.; 


the blossoms must be kept dry, or their 
purity soon becomes spoiled. 
GARDENIAS at Christmas are indis- 


pensable, but they are not such profitable 
flowers to grow in winter as one might 
imagine. They require a good deal of 
fire-heat in order to get them to open 
during the dark days. Even with the most 
careful management a great many of 
the buds rot at the base and drop off just 
as they appear ready to expand. They do 
best planted out on mounds of peat, and 
when well rooted, mulched and copiously 
drenched with clear soot-water, that im- 
parts to the foliage that dark glossy look 
that betokens good health. The 
CHRISTMAS ROSES are much grown, 































































‘the present time many young plants are 
to be found for planting out and house 
-eulture next summer. It is from these 
Jone may make a_ selection for another 
winter, potting them on in spring into a 
compost of good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, 
and decayed cow-dung, with a little sharp 
sand added. For ordinary purposes 5-inch 
pots will be found sufficiently large. It is 
best to keep the plants short-jointed by 
pinching back once or twice. During the 
summer they may be kept out of doors, 
stood out on ashes or in an empty frame, 
the idea being to expose them to sun and 
air, and so aid the ripening of the wood. 
Stimulants can be given occasionally in 
order to promote vigorous growth, but the 
buds, which will persistently come, must 
‘be rigidly pinched off. Only a few days 
ago (late in November) J visited the gar- 


Jden of a friend who had a house full of 


| Zonals in flower. The plants were from 
cuttings taken in the autumn of 1913, and 
' at the timé I pen these notes are in full 

bloom. The greatest trouble with them 


ment as Fuchsias, root very freely. 
lived out of doors and flowered well for 
several years at Nymans (Sussex). 





CHRISTMAS FLOWERS. 
FLowrer growers for market produce 
about this time of year enormous quanti- 
ties of white flowers. Coloured flowers 





are by no means popular, and growers find 
it better to rely on well-known sorts than 


to go in for miscellaneous collections, 
such as are found in private gardens, 


Amongst the most noticeable at the pre- 
sent time may be mentioned 

AZALEAS. — Amongst these the Old 
White, Fielder’s White, and narcissiflora 


are forced early into bloom every year; 
consequently, they make their young 
erowth and mature their flower-buds 


early, and, therefore, they are preferable 
to young plants that take much longer to 
unfold their blossoms. For very early 
forcing, large plants in comparatively 
small pots full of active roots are best, 
and in this respect the Azalea is an ac- 








especially the large white kinds. Large 
clumps of them are lifted and forced in 
pots, or covered with cloches or hand- 
glasses where they grow, the latter plan 
being unquestionably the best for the 
plants, which do not like much root 
disturbance. 

RomMAN HYACINTHS are now very largely 
erown, yielding, as they do, their delight- 
fully fragrant sprays of bloom with but 
little artificial heat, and thus doing away 
with the necessity for employing kinds 
that do not submit to early forcing 
kindly as this useful variety does. 

DOUBLE WHITE PRIMULAS are Still popu- 
lar market flowers, being well suited fo1 


SO 


bouquets of all kinds; they are grown 
mostly in 5-inch or 6-inch pots in low 
span-roofed houses, a dry warm atmo- 


sphere of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. suiting 
them well. 

HWARLY-FLOWERING NARCTISSI, such 
the Paper-white, are grown in boxes for 
the sake of their delicately-perfumed 


as 
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blossoms, that are in great request for 
vase decoration. 

Whitk TuLips, too, play an important 
part in most floral decorations, as do also 
Tree Carnations and Violets. 


Treatment of Crinums.—I have three 
Crinums in one large pot. (1) Should they be 
in separate pote? (2) If so, would you please 
give me some hints on how to repot them? 
(3) I notice all the leaves on one of them 
seem to be withering, and look quite rotted 
where’ the leaves shoot. (4) About how often 
do they require to be watered ?—(MIss) Gmr- 
TRUDE KAVANAGH, 

[The bulbs may be left three in a pot or 
potted singly, whichever you prefer. If 
the pot is large enough to accommodate 
the three there is no reason for separating 
them, but even if you decide to do so the 
operation must .be left till next spring. 
[t is quite natural for Crinums to lose 
their leaves in winter, so that yours’ are 
behaving in quite the normal manner. 
During the winter very little water will 
be required; in fact, not more than once 
i month at the most. The plants must be 
wintered where they are safe from frost, 
a temperature of 40 degs. suiting them; 
that is, if yours are Crinum Moorei or 
Powelli. About the end of February, if 
you make up your mind to divide your 
plants, they must be turned out of the pot 
and the soil worked away from the roots 
with a pointed stick. When the bulbs are 
set free from each other with as little 
injury to the roots as possible they may 
be repotted into single pots, using a com- 
post consisting principally of turfy loam 
with some leaf-mould and sand. At first 
little water must be given till the new 
roots take possession of the fresh soil, 
when it must be increased, and when the 
pots are well filled with roots and the 
plants, growing freely a liberal amount of 
water must be applied. We do not reply 
to queries by post. ] 

Spireas for forcing. — Of the several 
herbaceous Spirseas that are employed for 
forcing, the oldest, the best known, and 
the cheapest is what is usually called 
Spirea japonica, though botanists tell us 
it should be Astilbe barbata.. At all events 
it is referred to in all lists and known to 
practically. everyone as Spirtea japonica. 
The pure white plumes of this are too well 
known, but there are some kinds whose 
merits are not: so generally recognised. 
One in which the inflorescence is much 
denser than in the common form is known 
as compacta multiflora. This is not grown 
SO much as it formerly was, as it is less 
sraceful than Spirwea japonica itself, The 
introduction of the robust-growing Spirizea 
astilboides was followed by various hybrids 
between this species and Spirwea japonica. 
All of them are characterised by a bold, 
vigorous habit of growth and large spikes 
of blossoms. Good varieties of this sec- 
tion are floribunda, longifolia, and Lord 
Salisbury. The pink-flowered kinds, 
(Queen Alexandra and Peach Blossom, are 
poor in colour when forced, though they 
are often treated in this way. In order 
to obtain the best-codloured flowers of these 
kinds they should be brought on fully ex- 
posed to air and sunshine.—W. T. 

Lapagerias from seed.—It jis not generally 
known that Lapagerias are easily raised from 
seed, and that they will bloom in a compara- 
tively short time. A good plant a day or two 
ago I saw, one of. several raised from seed of 
Lapageria alba, which had flowered in little 
more than a year from the date of sowing. 
The seeds were sown in gentle heat when ripe, 
and the seedlings grown on rapidly. The 
colour of the flowers of most of the seedlings 


was of different shades of rose Ory pink, 
Berk 1): 

Gesnera Orange King.—This Gesnera is well 
frown at Drumlanrig Castle, the handsome 
leaves and deep orange, drooping flowers be- 
ing very ornamental. The plantS are grown 
in a temperature ranging from about 50 degs. 
to 60 degs., and are stood in frames during 
the Summer. It is pleasing to find that a@ re- 
vival is setting in in the case of these hand- 
sOMe plants.—S. ARNOTT. 





GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES. AND REPLIES. 

Newton Wonder Apple.—The note under 
this heading in your issue of December 
Sth is really extraordinary. I cannot 
imagine what object your correspondent 
“W.' hads4n peaning it, Newton 
Wonder is so well known that its merits 
need no mention. It is now recognised as 
one of the best late cooking Apples in 
cultivation, and its origin has been stated 
so often in the horticultural press that 
your correspondent can scarcely be 
ignorant of it, but if he is I may Say once 
again that it was a seedling raised in a 
pot from some Apple unknown and 
planted out in a garden at Newton, near 
Melbourne, Derbyshire. The house was 
Subsequently occupied by a man named 
Taylor, from whom I purehased the 
stock, and it was distributed by my firm, 
though Taylor sold grafts to other 
people. This is the first time that anyone 
has stated that Newton Wonder was 
Synonymous with any other’ Apple, and 
it is strange that this should be dis- 
covered by ‘‘ W.’’ after such a lapse of 
time (20 years) and after it has been 
exhibited at pretty well every show from 
Berwick-on-Tweed to Land's Bnd. ‘ W.”? 
should give his full name and be re- 
warded for this remarkable discovery,— 
A. H. PEarson, Lowdham, Notts. 

[I have sent Mr, Pearson my address. TI 


grow the French torm of this well on trees of 


various ages and in various positions, Mr. E. 
A. Bunyard sent me fruit of Newton Wonder 
which exactly corresponded with the frwit of these 
trees of mine. There can be no doubt about this. 
The only question is, whether we are mistaken 
as to what the Newton Wonder really is, and 
that point, too, can be settled easily.—W.] 

Carrots from the open ground.—I have 
this autumn been enjoying these fresh 
from the ground. If flavour is considered 
it is a mistake to sow Carrots early, lift- 
ing them and_ storing in dry places 
Where they soon spoil. There is no reason 
for sowing Carrots early, the end of May 
being soon enough for the main erop, with 
later sowings up till mid-July. I have 
this autumn noticed how fast the roots 
grow in late sumimer when sown at these 
dates. It is a common idea that Carrots 
get cankered late in the season, but this 
is not so if sown late. Recently, when 
looking ‘over a kitchen garden on fairly 
light soil, the gardener said he left his 
Carrots in the ground all the winter.— 
WEST SURREY. 

The true cooking Appies.—When I tell 
people I cook the Ribston, Cox’s, or New- 
town, they wonder and say, *‘ Why cook 
such Apples?’”’? It is. a reasonable ques- 
tion, but I do it because the best eating 
Apple is the best cooking Apple. Cooking 
sour, acrid Apples and throwing a lot of 
sugar in to make them eatable is anything 
but the right way for the food reformer, 
Any Apple worth cooking should find its 
own sugar. As regards scarcity, I find 
When I am short of Ribston I ean get it in 
the market from Canada and other 
countries at a reasonable price. Some 
Apples classed as cooking, such as the 
French Crab and Wellington, have a 
fine quality of acid, but any good Apple 
should have that in addition to its sugar 
content. I never found D’Arcy Spice, 
Cox’s, or Ribston deficient of acid.—W. 

The Potato Onion.—I used to grow this 
here but it was considered too mild. It did 
well in rather a light, rich soil, planted 
about 4 inches deep, and afterwards, as 
growth progressed, moulded up similarly 
to Potatoes. It kept well and was 
generally harvested about midsummer. 
The Potato Onion fifteen to twenty years 











) 
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ago was common here in every cottage 
garden, but the craze for * big’? Onion 
has ousted it almost entirely —W 
McGurroc, Balmae Gardens, Kirkeud. 
bright. ‘ eo 
Pear Nouveau Poiteau.—TI fear this 
Pear is not popular in Britain, but I fin 
it useful, vigorous, and fertile as de 
pyramid. It isa large fruit of a peculiag 
dark-green colour and grows well on the 
Pear or the Quince, making a handsome 
pyramid or standard. It was raised py 
the celebrated Van Mons, whose soi 
called it after his French friend, Poiteay 
and it originated in that now unfor 
tunately famous city of Louvain. Witl 
me it often bears when the other trees are 


rather bare.—W. 
A useful Celery—White Gem. — Of late 
years there has been a tendency to give 
awards to large Celeries. For many years — 
I grew the one noted above, as the quality 
was so good. It is by no means a large 
Celery, but remarkably solid and dwarf, 
and with a sweet, nutty flavour, a point 
which should not be overlooked by growers 
for home consumption. Other good points 
in its favour are its excellent keeping 
qualities and its freedom from decay if 
not sown too early. .For winter supplies 
it is most valuable. I prefer to sow this 
in a cold frame quite thinly, and to plant 
direct into the trenches. Grown thus it 
may. be had good till the spring, and there 
is a great saving of labour in earthing up, 
A dwarf solid. Celery like White Gem i 
very suitable for shallow soils.—K. 


e 

Gout from the kitchen.—The Briton be- 
ing already often surcharged with some 
form of alcohol, the cooks: are trying to 
help him to get on further to gout or 
rheumatism. We find this recipe in 
Truth :— 

PINEAPPLE FRITTERS.—Peel the Pineapple | 
nicely and cut into slices, then divide into — 
finger-lengths. Put the slices into a dish and 
pour over them enough champagne to cover. 
Add a tablespoonful of sugar and about a 
dozen bleached split Almonds. Allow them to — 
marinate all night. Just before wanted take 
out the slices and drain. Dip each one into a 
rich omelette batter, and fry in fresh lard, 
and when done, drain. Send to the table with 
a mould of champagne jelly and a dish of 
whipped cream. 


Anyone who knows what a noble fruit ie 
the Pineapple is may well be amazed at the 
cook’s attempt on its flavour by additions 
of wine, sugar, and grease. We shall 
never have a really reformed cookery until 
all the present cooks are hanged or exiled 
to some desert isle where they might finish 
one another off with their vile decoctions. 
W. ‘¢ 

PEAR COUNTESS OF PARIS. : 
I HAVE a conviction that the greatest mis-_ 
take in Pear culture is growing the tree 
too often in small forms, and some kinds 
on the Quince which ought never to be on 
the Quince, and as small cordons and 
other forms on walls which require a 





great amount of care. |The smaller th 

form the more liable the tree to canker, 
and other troubles. In a good many gar- 
dens in England and Treland there may 
not be seen a single standard Pear-tree. 
Thinking it to be a mistake not to grow 

the Pear in its most natural form, I have 

planted a collection of good kinds on the 

natural stock, i.e., the wild Pear. It was. 
a kind of forlorn hope, but many of them 

do very well. They give no trouble and 
are beautiful in flower, and even more SO 
in fruit in a good year. In fact, it is a 
pleasure to see them all the year round. 

The soil is poor, cold, and rough. Among — 
them is the above-named little Pear 
rather small, but fresh and well flavoured.- 
This year the branches were hanging — 
down with the weight of fruit, and it is © 
in good use now (December). W. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


_— 


i} RENDATLER’S PAMPAS GRASS. 


/50 much ean hardly be said in favour of | mountains or otherwise. 


j varieties of Pampas Grasses, both for | these plants in the autumnal garden is 


outdoor decoration and for the house. Too 
little attention, perhaps, is paid to the 
‘separate varieties such as that here 
' figured and others. Among the rosy ohes 
we find Rendatler’s so far the best, but 
Wwe mean to try every form that has the 
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| slightest claim. In the great country where 
the Pampas grows freely it might be worth 
the while of travellers to see if there are 
the 
value. of 


varieties on 
The 


not hardier and earlier 


Rendatler’s Pampas Grass tn the house. 


almost equalled by their use for cutting 


| for the house, in which they remain all the 


winter giving good effect. We have 
the following note from Sir Frederick 
Moore as regards differences in Pampas 
Grasses :-— 


STRATED, 
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‘There are some very late, others 
early. The best Pampas Grasses and 
the earliest are forms ealled 
Gyneriumn argenteum monstrosum and 
G. a. plumosum. The former of these 
is by far the finer; a very large 


feathery head, very White. There are 
also a very nice pink form, late 
flowering, called Roi des Roses, and a 
very pretty little dwarf form called 
argenteum Westlerlingi. I got. most 
of my varieties from Barbier.” 
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COLCHICUM 
(Mrapow Sarrron). 


Tne Meadow Saffrons are hardy and, 
for the most part, autumn - flowering 
bulbous plants belonging to the Lily 
order, their funnel - shaped blossoms 
appearing without leaves from August to 
October. Apart from the popular name, 
they are also frequently catalogued as 
autumn Crocuses, a misleading term owing 
to the presence of not a few Crocuses 
flowering at the same time. Moreover, 
they have nothing to do with Crocus 
proper, that genus belonging to the Tris 
order, hence to avoid confusion only the 
popular name given above should be used. 

CULTURE.—The Colchicum presents no 
difficulty, the plants flourishing in ordinary 
loamy soils, though showing a decided 
preference for those of uniform coolness or 
even somewhat moisture - holding. In 
Grass or meadow-land, where they may be 
naturalised with a free hand, the plants 
are usually at home, showing to advantage 
amid the short Grass. In all probability 
the Grass garden is their true home, and 
in such places they are worthy of every 











below ground, and finding security among 
the bulbs, they are not easily detected. 
Once they are, however, a moist sack over 
the bulb stations will often tempt them to 
the surface, when they should be destroyed. 
The following are the most important of 
this useful family :— 

C. AUTUMNALE, the so-called autumn 
Crocus.—All the varieties of this species 
are dwarf and early, and, when estab- 
lished, free-flowering. There are several 
good forms, both Single and double, in 
white and rosy-lilac. The single white 
and double lilac are the more attractive 
sorts, the double white—here figured—the 
rarest. Of this, I believe there are two 
forms, one almost pure white, the other 
having a suffusion of blush. The flowers 
appear in clusters, and reach 4 inches or 
6 inches high. It is a mistake to plant 
these dwarf-growing sorts in the ordinary 
border, where the flowers are early spoiled 
by rains. In Grass they are not only pro- 
tected from this, the sreensward acts as 
a foil and enhances their beauty. 

C. BorNMULLERI.—A ‘bold and handsome 
species from Eastern Europe, having cup- 
shaped, long-tubed, rosy-lilac flowers. It 


Colchicum autumnale album plenum. 


encouragement. Owing to the time and 
manner of flowering they should be re- 
planted when this becomes necessary, soon 
after the foliage has matured, if it be de- 
sired to have the full] beauty of the on- 
coming flowers. ailing this, they may be 
planted in August or September, the plants 
apparently suffering but little even when 
planted in full flower. Al average depth 
of 5 inches will be found suflicient for the 
majority, though the larger-rooted sorts 
Inay be buried somewhat more deeply. 
These Meadow Saffrons luxuriate jin 
deeply-worked Soils, and in the wild 
garden, where replanting is not fr quently 
done, this should receive attention at the 
Start. All the species multiply by means 
of offsets from the parent bulb: They are 
also increased from seeds, which, as a 
rule, are not very abundantly produced. 
The seedlings take about four years before 
reaching the flowering stage. 

In naturalising these plants note should 
be made of the more vigorous-leaved sorts, 
so that undue crowding is avoided. So far 
as I know, they are never attacked by 
any fungus pest, 
cularly partial to the bulbs, and will on 
occasion devour them greedily. Working 


though the slug is parti- | 





is one of the earliest to bloom, and cer- 
tainly among the more striking members 
of the race. 

C. DECAISNEI.—A late-flowering and com- 
paratively dwarf-growing species from 
Mount Lebanon, the flowers being of a 
delicate rosy-lilac. It is a pretty and de- 
sirable kind, flowering during late 
autumn and winter, the tapering, lustrous- 
green leaves appearing shortly afterwards. 

C. GIGANTEUM.—A magnificent species 
with: widely-expanding flowers of rich rosy 


hue, the petals white at their bases. -It is. 


of particularly good presence by reason of 
the length of the flower tubes, which are 
9 inches or so high. The plant has the 
boldness of the speciosum set, and the 
strong tubes, holding themselves erect, 
render it one of the most desirable and 
ornamental. 

C. PARKINSONI.—A_ distinct 
species from Asia Minor, having undu- 
lated, glaucous, and nearly prostrate 
leaves and white, starry-petalled flowers 
chequered with rosy-purple. It is one of 
the most distinct of the chequered kinds. 

Os SrprHorPI.—Certainly one of the 
gems of the race, as it is also a peer 
among chequered kinds. The flowers 


and pretty 

















attain to 8 inches high, the stout tube; 
remaining erect. In colour the flowers are — 
bright rosy-purple, yellowish within, and 
heavily chequered on both surfaces. The 
flowers are of the largest size, the Species — 
being regarded by some as the finest of all 
the Meadow Saffrons. It is a native of 
Greece, and flowers in September and 
October. 

C. SPECIOSUM.—A statement of mine some 
years ago to the effect that this Caucasian 
species was the finest of all Colchicums 
brought a rejoinder from the late Rey. HH. 
Ewbank, Ryde, that he considered G. Sib- 
thorpi more fully entitled to pride of place, ‘ 
In speaking of the above as the “ finest,” 
however, I had in mind the great stature 
of the plant, its vigorous growth, and 
nearly-foot-high, | goblet-shaped flowers, 
Irom these points of view it still appeals 
to me as the finest of its race, and un- 
questionablyea good garden plant withal. 
The clear rosy-red or rosy-crimson flowers 
appear in September and October, the huge 
sheathing leaves coming in spring. Apart 
from the type, there are coloured varie- | 
ties, known as rubrum and maximum, but 
while these are rare, the original is avail- 
able at a cheap rate and in quantity, 
There is a pure-white form, which, if lack- 
ing the colour-warmth of the typieal 
species, is without a rival. Ghoice and 
good from every standpoint, it is as a 
garden plant quite an acquisition. Distri- 
buted a few years ago at two guineas per 
bulb, this unique variety may now be pur- 
chased at 12s. per dozen or thereabouts. 

C. Bivone, C. byzantinum, GC. crociflorum, 
C. libanoticum, and C. variegatum are 
other species of the genus, those named 
being the best from the garden point of 
view. BE. H.. Jenkins. J 


LATE-PLANTED BULBS. 


THERE is an object lesson of some worth, | 
albeit in a negative sense, in the behaviour 

of the. late-planted bulbs recorded by — 
“G. G. B.” (p. 761), who “ was astonished — 
to find how small they were, quite different 
from bulbs planted in. the autumn.” It 
was, however, just what I should have ex-) § 
pected from mid-winter planted bulbs that 
had already made “ several inches of new — 
srowth.”? That amount of “ new growth ” 
under the conditions named had been 
made at the expense of the bulb, had, in- 
deed, exhausted the resources of the ~ 
bulbs, By so many weeks or months the — 
srowing season of the bulbs had been 
shortened, the under-sized, well-nigh eX-— 
hausted bulbs which. so “astonished ” 
your correspondent the result. The pro-| 
verb that a “quart cannot be crammed 
into a pint pot’? is well known and true, | 
though in gardening ‘affairs something — 
akin—six months’? work thrust upon a 
bulb in half that time, though equally im~=% | 
possible —is sometimes attempted. To 
plant bulbs early has perhaps been recom- — 
mended to such an extent as to have be- — 
come useless, though in point of fact it is 
as important to the crop as ever it was. 
The exhausted bulbs to which “G, G. B.” a 
refers will take a much longer time to re- — 
gain their normal strength than they did | 
to lose it, since the enfeebled bulb is only 
capable of like growth in the following 4 
year at least. The good flowering which — 
resulted—the product of the previous — ; 
Season’s growth — by engaging the atten- ) 
tion of the plant for the moment to t ; 
develop that flowering to its utmost eX- 
tent but assisted to the weakening re- 
corded, and only when that was ended 
was it possible for the weakened powers 

of root and leaf to play their part in build- 

ing up a new bulb. The lesson of it all is 

to plant in season and in reason, and it is 
opportune now when much bulb planting 
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| nld’be going on. Every year one sees 
jntities of dry bulbs, Lily, Hyacinth, 
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CLEMATIS FLORIDA VAR. BICOLOR. 
Tuts is the correct name of the plant 
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flowered plant may be imagined. The 
variety is said to haye been introduced 
from Japan about 75 years ago. 





“fodil, Tulip, in the shops long after 
listmas, and while they give but few 
jaynal signs of suffering, the practical 
mate 

















1 knows a good deal of what the 
issue will be. The Daffodil 
ated in September makes its roots, 
ves, and flower-stem; that planted in 
juary has two at least of those func- 
\is imposed on it at one time, and no 
ae 
} 





| 
\ 
’ 
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which 
although it is not very well known under 
either name. 
be questioned, especially when grown and 
flowered as shown in the illustration we 
give to-day. 
native of China and has been known in 
Juropean gardens for considerably more 


is sometimes called ©. Sieboldi, 


Its value, however, cannot 


Te type, C. florida, is a 








There are several other varieties of the 


florida group with double flowers, notable 
ones being Belle of Woking (silver-grey), 


Countess of Lovelace (bluish-lilae), 
Duchess of Edinburgh (white), and 
Proteus (purplish, not always double). 
These and other garden Clematises are 
usually seen to the greatest advantage 


Clematis florida var. bicolor (syn. C. Steboldt). From a photograph tn Mrss Willmott’s 
garden at Great Warley. 


fort on its part will assist it to span the | 
ap which the intervening months have 
created. H. H. JENKINS. 


Jaborosa integrifolia.—This, referred to on 
age 759, cannot’ be relied upon as a hardy 
lant in the north. I have tried it several 
‘mes in vain. I succeeded in retaining it for 
‘bout two years in one of my former gardens, 
iese to the sea, and in a sunny nook sheltered 
“om cold winds, in loam, leaf-soil, and sand, 
joroughly well drained. The tubular, white, 
weet-scented flowers are so charming in every 








‘ay that success is much to be desired.— 
', ARNOTT. 


than a century. It is allied to C. patens, 
and, like that species, produces its flowers 
earlier than the lanuginosa and Jackmani 
varieties, for the blossoms ajpear from 
ripened wood of the previous year and 
are usually at their best in June. As a 
rule, the flowers are whitish with dark 
stamens in the forms that closely resemble 
the type, but in the variety bicolor the 
flowers are doubled, the outer part being 
white and the inner part purple. As the 
expanded blossoms are each at least 
4 inches across the beauty of a well- 





when allowed to grow freely over an old 
bush, small tree, or fence, without any 
attempt at training, except in the early 
stages, when the young shoots need 
guiding in the required direction. As a 
rule, the varieties of lanuginoss and 
Jackmani are pruned in February, but the 
varieties here mentioned must not be 
treated so, otherwise the flowering wood 
will be cut away. They require very little 
pruning, and that little must be done as 
soon as the flowers fade, mulching at the 
same time with rotten manure. D. 
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FORCING STRAWBERRIBS. 
WHERE they are required as early as they 


can be had, it is time the first batch of 


plants was taken in to be forced. The 


best of all structures for the starting of 


Strawberries is a low lean-to or span- 
roofed pit, having a flow and return pipe 
running all round and close up to the 
glass to provide top heat, and with room 
enough inside to hold a good bed of leaves 
& feet deep. In the genial heat generated 
by the leaves the roots of the plants, when 
the pots are plunged to the rims in them, 
quickly become active and are not long 
before they begin to push up their flower- 
scapes. Failing such conveniences, the 
alternative is to place the plants on a 
shelf suspended well up to the light and 
near the top ventilators, either in a Peach- 
house or Vinery that is about to be started. 
The objection to such practice is the risk 
of introducing red-spider, which once 
established is so difficult to kill. sefore 
housing the plants they must be dipped in 
soapy water to which a handful of sulphur 
has been added after relieving them of 
dead leaves and the surface-soil of weeds. 
The pots should also be well scrubbed and 
the drainage examined to see that it is in 
working order. <A little of the surface-soil 
is picked off and replaced with fresh com- 
post enriched with bone-meal, and this and 
the old soil rammed firm. Firmness is 
very essential because the soil during the 
time the plants are resting is apt to recede 
from the sides of the pots. If not recti- 
fied no end of trouble arises and time ab- 
sorbed in endeavouring to keep the balls 
in a proper state of moisture by-and-bye. 
If not desirable to fumigate, the house in 
which the initial stage of forcing is to be 
conducted, place the plants in a frame and 
fume them there beforehand. Not much 
water at the roots is required at first, but 
at the same time care is needed to see the 
roots do not suffer from the want of it. 
For the present a dewing of the foliage 
When the Vines or Peach-trees are being 
Syringed will suffice. To ensure a regular 
succession a batch of plants should be 
taken indoors every fortnight. A. W. 


STORAGE AND DISPOSAL OF APPLES 

AND PRARS. 
It is believed that there is a very large 
number of gardens and small orchards 
in which Apple and Pear-trees are to be 
found, the fruit of which is not put to its 
most profitable use by the owners. Much 
is wasted and more suffers in quality 
through the neglect of certain simple pre- 
cautions. 

PICKING THE FRUIT.—In the first place 
many varieties of Apples and Pears are 
picked too soon. The reasons which make 
it sometimes necessary for a large grower 
to pick his fruit before it is ripe seldom 
apply in the case of the small grower. 
Early varieties can be picked before they 
are fully ripe and allowed to mature in a 
cool room. All late rarieties, however, 
should be allowed to hang on the tree as 
long as possible. Such varieties are, 
among Apples, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Newton Wonder, Wellington, Norfolk 
Beefing, Claygate Pearmain, Winter Pear- 
main or Duck’s Bill, Mannington, Stur- 
mer, Alfriston, and Court Pendu Plat; 
and among Pears, Catillac, Easter Beurré, 

Jeurré Rance, Chaumontel, Beurré Diel, 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, and Doyenné du 
Comice. These and other late varieties 
should be allowed to remain on the trees 
till the fruit comes off easily, when the 
Apple or Pear is lifted and given a slight 
twist. Care should be taken not to break 
off the young fruit-buds at the base of the 


stalk, and, of course, fruit should never be 
gathered by shaking the tree or other 
violent method. Fruit which is to be kept 
must be gathered into a basket, preferably 
lined with some soft material, such as a 
‘piece of cloth, to prevent bruising. 
Diseased and damaged fruit should be 
placed in a separate basket. 

STORING THE FRUIT.—The requirements 
for the proper storage of Apples and Pears 
are not the same. Apples require to be 
kept in a cool and rather moist place, 
where there is enough ventilation to pre- 
vent saturation, Pears require warm, dry 
surroundings, but even under the most 
favourable conditions they will not keep 
long. A few days after Apples are put in 
Store they begin to ‘‘ sweat,’? and continue 
to do so for about three weeks. During this 
time there must be a free current of air 
round them which must not be too dry or 
they will begin to shrivel. After the 
sweating ’’ period is over, this is not so 
important. Small growers who have only 
afew Apples to keep will find that a good 
method is to wait till * Sweating ”’ is over 
and then pack them as closely as possible 
in a large earthenware Jar, The jar 
should be covered with a piece of roofing 
Slate or stone and stored in a cool she@ or 
cellar, and the Apples will keep plump and 
good as long as it is possible to keep the 
variety. For larger growers a shed or 
storehouse is required if no cool cellar is 
available, and in preparing a store the fol- 
lowing points should be remembered :—(1) 
The fruit must be protected from frost, 
but subject to this precaution the tempera- 
ture should be as low and equable as pos- 
sible. A cave in a sand or chalk bank 
makes an excellent storehouse. (2) A 
moist atmosphere is necessary. The best 
kind of floor is the bare earth, which may 
be damped occasionally. (3) Ventilation to 
prevent stagnant and heated air is neces- 
Sary, especially during the “sweating ”’ 
period. (4) Apples easily absorb flavours 
from their surroundings. They should not 
be put on new wooden shelves, or on straw 
or hay, nor should any strong-smelling 
vegetable or other material be kept in the 
same room, They should be placed on 
Slate shelves or old seasoned wood may 
be used. A _ useful Apple store may be 
made by digging a large trench about 
10 feet wide and as long as is required. 
The depth should be about 2 feet. A wall 
one brick thick and about 4 feet high 
should then be built on either side and the 
soil that has been dug out should be 
heaped up against the outside of the wall. 
A roof of rough rafters thickly covered 
with thatch should be built over the top, 
and shelves can then be fitted inside on 
which the Apples may be heaped. There 
should be a door at each end, so arranged 
as to admit air and exclude light. Apples 
should never be stored in an attic or top 
room of a house. 

GRADING OF APPLES AND PEARS.—If the 
fruit is to be consumed by the grower 
there is no advantage in selecting the fruit 
beyond the fact that it is better to eat the 
riper specimens first. If the fruit is to be 
sold it is very important that all the 
Apples or Pears offered for sale should be 
of similar size and quality. The practice 
of “topping”? the consignment with a 
better class of fruit cannot be too severely 
condemned. 

The following recommendations are 
offered for the guidance of growers who 
consign their fruit to market :—(1) Apples 
and Pears should be packed in boxes of 
uniform size, which should contain as far 
as possible the same number of fruits. It 
is more important, however, that the net 
weight of the consignment should be the 
same than that the number should be con- 
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stant. A convenient size for the boxes 
20 inches long, 10 inches deep, and 
11 inches broad—all inside measurement 
These will hold about 40 Ib. They Can he 
obtained from box-making firms, (2) Dip 
approximate weight should be put on th 
outside of the box as an indication to the 
seller of its contents. (3) The name of the 
consignor, or some mark by which the 
salesman can identify him, should be put 
on the box. Fruit thus consigned shoy 
secure a more ready sale than fruit badl 
and irregularly packed, and will lead { 
better prices and further orders. Smal 
srowers are strongly advised to satisfy the 
local demand for fruit before consigning ¢ 
large markets, as the risk of a glut ang 
consequent unremunerative prices ar 
thereby avoided.—/ournal of the Board Gl 
Agriculture. 7 
pe Pare 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 7 | 


Cordon. Apple-trees.—The note on pag 
753 iS very interesting, as showing whi 
Inay be done with Apple-trees as cordon: 
and it is gratifying to know the writer jg 
beginning to get a substantial return fo 
his trouble and outlay. It cannot be toc 
Strongly emphasised how advantageou 
the system is for small gardens where the 
necessity for “ economising space is ay 
urgent question. A number of trees co 
fined to a limited area frees ground fo 
other crops that would be monopolised by 
standards or large Pushes. It might he 
well to remind those planting on a small 
scale of the advisability of confining them 
selves to a few varieties and those of th 
best—that is, a selection of one of two of 
the best in their respective seasons. Per- 
sonally I should start with James Grieve 
and Ribston for dessert and Stirling 
Castle, Hcklinville, and Alfriston for cook- 
ing. The dessert kinds may seem unneces- 
sarily restricted, but where one can get 
Ribston to do thoroughly well nothing else 
is required from early November on- 

rards if care is taken in storing, advance — 
ing, retarding, and so on. I remember 
once going into an old southern county 
garden where were two espaliers 6 fee 
high, and together quite 20 yards long. 
‘““You must,” I said, “have a splendid 
lot of Ribstons.” ‘Yes,’ was the reply. 
““In a good season we use nothing else in’ 
the way of Apples for dessert for nearly 
three months in the year.” ” I have had 
little experience with American Apples, 
but so far as English varieties are con- 
cerned know of nothing to-+ touch the 
Ribston unless it is Cornish Gilliflower, 
the habit of which and its shyness pre | 
vent its use in cordon form.—H. B. 7 





Hardwick. 


Pruning dwarf Apples.—The Apple d 
not make a good pyramid, but is profitab) 
when grown as an open-centred tree abo 
as high as the average man can reach 
thin and gather the fruit. If a start_ 
made with young trees the pruner can by 
cutting to the right buds get the required 
shape, and the centre can easily be ke 
open afterwards. The same principle ea 
be applied to the Gooseberry and Curran 
except the Black Currant, which bea 
better as a bush renewed from the base 
gradually and kept fairly full of young- 
bearing wood. The Filbert does well a 
an open-centred bush kept reasonably thi 
The Pear is best as a pyramid, and th 
Plum when grown in the open as a dwar 


standard, not crowded tree—E. H. 3 


“The English Flower Garden and Hon 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture be” 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, mediwm 8vo, Ts.5 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office : 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields 
London, W.C, 
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N INSECT HARMFUL TO NEWLY- 
‘BUDDED ROSES, APPLES, AND 
PLUMS. 


ak the last two years complaints 
'e been received of a small maggot 


Lieb has caused numerous failures in 
/yly-budded Rose, Apple, and Plum 


icks. In the ease of an attack the bud 
js, even after it has become partly 


‘ded to the stock, and on examination 
umber of small bright red maggots are 
‘nd underneath the bud or under the 
“k of the stock, where the incision has 
‘mn made. This pest has been provision- 
Ly identified as Clinodiplosis oculiperda, 
-ebs., a fly belonging to the Cecido- 
idee or Gall Midge family. Specimens 
ve been received by the Board from 
alities in Suffolk and Hssex; while 
eobald, who describes the insect as 
he red bud borer,’’ notes its occurrence 
_ Hereford and Surrey. Whether the 
sect is a native of Britain is not known, 
‘t it is said that some growers have 
2n aware of its presence for several 
ars. The pest was first described in 
‘tmany by Ruebsammen, but it. does not 
‘om to have been noticed elsewhere until 
illet recorded it in 1918, at Angers, in 
vance. In Sorauer’s ‘* Pflanzenkrank- 
jiten,’’ Reh gives the following account 
the insect, based apparently on the 
ork of. Binnenthal. The flies appear 
om the middle of June to the middle of 
gust and lay eggs, six to twelve in num- 
| r, in the wounds in Rose-trees produced 
- the process of budding or by other 
jeans. The larve on hatching attack the 
jock and feed on the sap, . thus 
‘parating the stock and scion, with the 
sult that the latter withers and dies. 
‘fter from four to six weeks the larve 
‘ave the stock and pass to the soil, in 
‘hich they pupate. No mention is made 
to the number of broods in the year, 
or is the entire life history given. 

As a preventive against this insect it is 
iggested that the usual raphia fibre used 
» tie up the buds should be replaced by 
oollen thread which has previously been 
‘ipped in turpentine mixed with a little 
nseed oil and naphthalene, the threads 
> be thoroughly dried before using. 
Vhether this method has actually been 
jund successful in practice is not stated. 
‘t is evident that the complete protection 
‘f the wound made in the process of bud- 
ing is the most certain method of pre- 
enting attack, and in this connection the 
"se of grafting wax naturally suggests 
“self. Any practical notes which growers 
‘an make on this subject would be of 





. 


> 


oterest, as also would further records of 


‘he distribution of the insect in England. 


J. C. Fryer, in Journal of the Board of 


Agriculture. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Potatoes diseased._I am _ sending 


n my garden. 


bliged if you could kindly tell me 
lisease is, its cause, and its cure. 


vas a paddock up to spring 1911, w 


urned over and Potatoes grown. In 


addition of plenty of stable manur 
rood-looking friable garden soil. 
lied down suddenly early in August. 
variety, but think it was Up-to-date. 
(BUXTON. 


[The Potatoes are attacked by the toc 


sommon Potato disease due to Phytoph- 


under 
eparate cover some sample Potatoes grown 
It is the first year I have had 
ny trouble of this kind, and should be much 
what the 
The parti- 
ular piece of ground where these were grown 
hen it was 
1912 
‘abbages were grown, in 1913 and 1914 Pota- 
oes. The soil was rather heavy and clayey, 
jut after deep trenching each year and the 
e it is now 
The haulm 
IT forget 
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the tops was due to the attack of the same 
fungus which appeared in considerable 
quantity in August in some districts and 
which is always liable to occur when 
climatie conditions are suitable, moist and 
warm nights being most conducive to it. 
The best remedy is spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture, and this should always 
be done as a preventive measure, com- 
mencing about July 10th or a little earlier 
in forward seasons. Three sprayings are 
profitable, but one often protects to a very 
large extent. ] 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
FRUIT SHOW. 

DECEMBER Ist, 1914. 

Tne abandonment, due to the hall being 
required for military purposes, of the 
great fruit show, which should have been 
held on September 29th last, though un- 
avoidable, occasioned keen regret among 
fruit-growers. Could it have been held at 
the appointed time, the exhibition, seeing 
how good and abundant the fruit crops 
were throughout the kingdom, would, 
without doubt, have been one of unusual 
excellence and competition very keen. 
Many intending exhibitors, therefore, 
would be somewhat consoled for their dis- 
appointment, to learn, after a short period, 
of the intention of the Council to hold an 
exhibition of fruit in connection with the 
usual fortnightly meeting on Tuesday, 
December 1st, as this would enable them 
to exhibit some portion, at any rate, of 
their productions. An intimation also ac- 
companied the announcement that no 
schedule would be issued—the granting of 
awards being at the discretion of the 
Council—and that they invited the ex- 
hibiting of late rather than early varie- 
ties in single dishes and collections. The 
outcome was a hearty response on the 
part of growers resident in various parts 
of the country. Although it did not at- 
tain to anything like the same proportions 
as characterise the great autumn fruit 
show, yet a very fine lot of fruit was 
brought together, and the result must be 
highly gratifying to the Council. In the 
main the wishes of the Council with re- 
gard to their preference for late sorts be- 
ing exhibited was respected, and, as a 


and Chasselas Napoleon. These 


known growers had not brought also 


result, a greater number of dishes of late 
varieties was more in evidence than is 
usually the case at the annual autumn 
show. A few single dishes, it is true, were 


Grapes to be seen, and these were from 
the Harl of Harrington, Hlvaston Castle, 
Derby, the varieties staged being Appley 
Towers, Alicante, Muscat of Alexandria, 
were SO 
geood that regret was felt that other well- 


With regard to Apples and Pears, high 
cultivation was apparent in the majority 
of the exhibits, the specimens generally 
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also contained a number of dishes of 
choice though Jess-known kinds, which, 
owing to their intrinsic value on account 
of being long keepers and possessing high 
flavour are deserving of mention. Of 
these there were Clarke’s Seedling, said 
to keep soundly till May, Norman’s 
Pippin, Claygate Pearmain, Belle de 
Boskoop, May Queen, Baddow Pippin, 
Lord Hindlip, and Lord Burghley. Of 
Pears a magnificent dish of Marie Benoist 
was very conspicuous. This meritorious 
collection was deservedly awarded a Gold 
medal. 

A very comprehensive collection consist- 
ing of upwards of 120 dishes of Apples 
and Pears was staged by Messrs. H. 
Cannell and Sons, of Eynsford, in which 
Pears were finely represented by excellent 


dishes of Glou Morceau, Le Lectier, 
3eurré Diel, Josephine de Malines, 


Alexander Thirsk, Dr. Thielt, and many 
others. Of Apples, dishes of the best- 
known sorts: were staged in the finest con- 
dition, including one of Peasgood’s Non- 
such, the fruits of which were by far 
the handsomest in the show, each being a 
clean-grown, typical specimen free from 
blemish and of an intense crimson colour. 
This firm also staged a number of valu- 
able late varieties, such as Sturmer 
Pippin, Wadhurst Pippin, London Pippin, 
Blue Pearmain, King’s Acre Pippin, and 
Gooseberry, an old Kentish and Sussex 
variety. This exhibit was awarded a 
small silver cup. The Barnham Nurseries, 
Ltd., Barnham, Sussex, staged a collec- 
tion of 100 dishes of Apples, among which 
Prince Albert, Vicar of Beighton, Histon 
Favourite, Annie Elizabeth, a very fine dish 
of Baron Wolseley, Buxted Favourite, 
and Grimson Bramley figured conspicu- 
ously. Excellent dishes of Claygate Pear- 
main, Allen’s Everlasting, Fearn’s Pippin, 


and Nancy Jackson were also noted. 
Silver-gilt Knightian medal. Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley, Sussex, to 


whom a silver-gilt Banksian medal was 
awarded, put up an exceedingly interest- 
ing though smaller collection, consisting 
principally of Apples, in which very fine 
dishes of King Edward VII., Betty 
Geeson, Crawley Beauty, one of the firm’s 


specialities, Beauty of Stoke, Prince 
Albert, Atalanta, Galloway Pippin, 


Sanspareil, Wormsley Pippin, Brownlee’s 
Russet, and Baxter’s Pearmain were 


noted. A dish of Pear Duchesse de 


staged, but this was atoned for by the Mouchy also attracted attention. Messrs. 
many and in several instances very W. Seabrook and Sons, Chelmsford, 
large collections displayed. Of ' these arranged a collection of some thirty-seven 
there were no fewer than twenty, for dishes in as many sorts, among which 
seven of which trade growers were Tre- those calling for special aoUulce VERS Bis: 
sponsible. In one collection only were mark, Royal Jubilee, Newton Wonder, 

very fine, and Bramley’s. This exhibit 


also contained excellent samples of late 
varieties, such as Claygate Pearmain, 
Duke of Devonshire, Reinette du Canada, 
Mannington’s Pearmain, and Dutch 
Mignonne. Silver Knightian medal. Mr. 
Cc. Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough, 
gained a_ silver Knightian medal for 
fifty-six dishes of distinct varieties of 
Apples, which were above the average in 





well-developed, 


of 100 


consisted 
was 


which 
and Pears, 


stone, 
Apples 
high quality. 
arranged in three 
season, late, and very late, 


groups, VI1Z., mid 
each contain 





chora infestans. This attack 


the Phytophthora. 
| 


| is being 
followed by that of Winter Rot, caused by 
'Pusarium solani, but the main cause is 
No doubt the death of 


ing varieties maturing 

seasons—most of the 
popular sorts were repr 
and handsome examples. 


well-known 
esented by typica 
The 


and 


by Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maid- 
dishes of 
remarkable for 
In this exhibit—which was 


¢ at their respective 
and 


eollection 


quality, and among them the new variety 


being clean-grown, 
eae poh Shere are aks Arthur Turner, a fine, large, yellow 
often possessing high colour. Pat aN ’ 
and red flushed cooking fruit, was con- 
TRADH GROWERS. spicuous. Varieties calling for special 
Taking the collections arranged by] notice were Mrs. Barron, very fine, 
the trade growers first, that set up| Barnack Beauty, Blue Pearmain, a hand- 


some dish, Rival, Lord Burghley, Tyler’s 
Kernel, Court Pendu Plat, King’s Acre 
Pippin, and Rosemary Russet. In the 
collection of seventy dishes arranged by 
Messrs. R. Veitch and Son, of the Royal 





-| Nurseries, Hxeter, some very highly- 
eoloured examples of the variety W. 


Crump; also Annie Blizabeth, Newton 
Wonder, Striped Beefing, Bramley’s, 
Barnack Beauty, and Wealthy were in 
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evidence. Other good dishes were Belle 
de Boskoop, Gabalva, Cornish Gilliflower, 
Sturmer Pippin, Dutch Mignonne, and 
Reinette du Canada. Silver-gilt Knightian 
medal. The Horticultural College, Swan- 
ley, staged a small collection of Apples, of 
which Prince Albert, King of Tompkins 
County, Newton Wonder,  Braddick’s 
Nonpareil, Allington Pippin, and Bismarek 
were the best. 
AMATEURS. 

Turning next to the collections arranged 
by private growers, that contributed 
by. a Mrs 7 Je \ we Tilgate, Craw- 
ley, Sussex (gardener, Mr. B. Neal), was 
the finest private grower’s exhibit in the 
show, and justly merited the Gold medal 
awarded it. It contained a highly 
meritorious assortment of Apples and 
Pears, which were in the best possible 
condition. The following Apples were 
noted as being specially worthy of men- 
tion :—Hormead Pearmain, Bismarck, Nor- 
folk Beauty, Royal Jubilee, Mére de 
Ménage, excellent, Nancy Jackson, 
Cornish Aromatic, Adam’s Pearmain, 
Lord Hindlip and Margil. Beurré 
Alexandre Lucas, Beurré Diel, Winter 
Nelis, Doyenne du Comice, Glou Morceau, 
and Beurré de Naghan, besides several 
stewing kinds, were a few of the Pears, 
Another excellent exhibit was that staged 
by Mr. J. Goleman (gardener to Captain 
S. G. Reid), The Elms, Yalding, Kent. 
This consisted of thirty-eight dishes of 
Apples and some fifteen of Pears. The 
latter were all first-rate Samples, and 
among them Glou Morceau, Santa Claus, 
Doyenne du Comice, Le Lectier, Duchesse 
de Bordeaux, and Josephine de Malines 
call for special notice. Of Apples there 
were, in addition to the widely-known 
and grown varieties, fine dishes of Alling- 
ton, Cockle’s Pippin, extra large, Winter 
Ribston, and Cornish Aromatic. Silver- 
gilt Banksian medal. <A very superior lot 
of Apples and Pears was contributed by 
Mr. F. J. B. Wingfield Digby, Sherborne 
Castle, Sherborne, Dorset (gardener, Mr. 
T. Turton). There were fine dishes of 
Annie Elizabeth, Brabant Bellefleur, 
Gloria Mundi, Beauty of Kent, Lewis’s In- 
comparable, Golden Noble, Egremont 
Russet, and Mabbott’s Pearmain, while 
the following varieties of Pears served to 
add completeness to what was really a 
very unique exhibit :—Blickling, Glou 
Moreeau, particularly good, Le Lectier, 
Nouvelle Fulvie, highly coloured, Winter 
Nelis, Charles Ernest, Beurré Baltet pere, 
President Darabe, beautifully flushed, 
Josephine de Malines. Silver-gilt 
medal. Bron Mrs Cearh 
Gordon, Threavye House, Kirkcudbright 
gardener, Mr. J. Duff), came twenty 
dishes of Apples, which, considering they 
had been grown so far north, were re- 
markable for the high colour seen in most 
of the varieties exhibited. Specially was 
this noticeable in Cox's Pomona, Christ- 
mas Pearmain, Wagener. Peasgood’s Non- 
such, Rival, and Cox’s Orange. A very 
promising seedling resembling Welling- 
ton round the eye, with very firm flesh, 
was also included. Silver-gilt Banksian 
medal. Mr. J. L. Charlesworth, Nutfield 
Court, Redhill, Surrey, also sent a collec- 
tion of Apples, which was awarded a 
Silver Knightian medal, while Mr. W. 
Peters, Givon’s Gardens, Leatherhead, 
Surrey, who staged a smaller collection of 
Apples and Pears, gained a Bronze 
Knightian medal. From the Marquis of 
Ripon, Coombe Bank, Kingston (gardener, 
Mr. T. Smith); came a very bright and 
interesting exhibit of Apples in several 
varieties, among which Dutch Codlin, 
Mere de Ménage, Bismarck, Wellington, 
Annie Elizabeth, and Ribston Pippin were 
Conspicuous for high | eolour. Silver 


and 
Knightian 

















Knightian medal. The same honour was 
bestowed on Sir Randolf I. Baker, 
Ranston House, Blandford (gardener, Mr. 
A. E. Usher), for twelve dishes of Apples, 
the best of which were Striped Beefing, 
Northern Spy, Mére de Ménage, and Cox’s 
Orange. The Hon. Vieary Gibbs, Alden- 
ham House, Elstree gardener, Mr. BR. 
Beckett), staged a large assortment of 
Apples and Pears, some seventy-five 
dishes in all. The fruits, generally, were 
clean, of average size, and in some in- 
stances highly coloured. Among the 
Apples an excellent dish each of Grange’s 
Pearmain and Hambledon Deux Ans was 
noted. Silver-gilt Knightian medal. An 
Award of equal merit was conferred on 
Sir M. Turner, Havering House, Essex 
(gardener, Mr. A. Humphreys), for a col- 
lection of Apples and Pears. The Karl of 
Harrington, in addition to the Grapes 
previously alluded to, staged several 
dishes of Apples and a dish each of 
Doyenne du Comice and Marie Benoist 
Pears. Cox’s Orange and Charles 
toss Apples were very ~ fine, To 
this exhibit a small silver cup Tas 
awarded. 






VEGETABLES. 

Two special features of the show were a 
praiseworthy collection of vegetables from 
the Studley Horticultural College for 
Women, Warwickshire, and twenty dishes 
of Potatoes in as many varieties from the 
Messrs Dobbie and Go., Kdinburgh. The 
first-named exhibit, which was tastefully 
arranged, contained excellent examples of 
Musselburgh and Prizetaker Leeks, Globe 
and Market Favourite Beets, Student and 
Hollow Grown Parsnips, Shorthorn, 
Intermediate, and the long types of 
Carrots, Crimson Globe. Ailsa Craig, and 
several other varieties of Onions, Potatoes 
in four varieties, well-grown 'Turnips, 
Matchless Brussels Sprouts, Harly Market 
Tomatoes, ete. A silver-gilt Knightian 
medal was awarded. In Messrs. Dobbie’s 
exhibit were splendid Samples of such 
varieties of Potato as Golden Wonder, 
(mainerop white kidney), Conquest 
(second early, white round), Burnhouse 
Beauty (a main crop white round), 
Dobbie’s Favourite (second early white 
round), and many other varieties raised 
by this well-known firm. Silver 
Knightian medal, 
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PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNA- 
TION -SOCIPTY. 

(DECEMBER 2NpD, 1914.) 

THE seventeenth exhibition of this society 
was held on the above-named date. Gener- 
ally there was a good display, due chiefly 
to the non-competitive groups. In the ¢om- 
petitive classes there was a considerable 
falling off, less than halt the number of 
entries of last year being received. In 
some instances there was no representa- 
tion at all, and doubtless other reasons 
than the withholding of some of the prize 
money were responsible for the sparsity 
of the entries. Only two new varieties 
received certificates of merit, neither of 
Which, in our opinion, makes for progress. 
The only table arrangements of the 
flower were of a quite inferior standard 
of merit. Following are some particulars 

of the show :— 

Only two competed jin the class for three 
vases of twelve blooms each of British 
novelties distributed since January st, 
1912. In this the silver challenge cup 
offered by Mr. J. S. Brunton was won by 
Mr. Englemann with Fanny (fangy), 
Searlet Carola (very fine), and Snow- 
storm, . Messrs. Allwood Brothers were in 
the second place. In the class for 
American-raised. varieties under similar 
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conditions Mr. Englemann was ag 
first, having vases of Gorgeous, Ench 
ress Supreme, and Peerless. Messrs. y 
Wells and Co., Merstham, and Allwe 
Brothers followed in the order named, 
former having fine flowers of Champie 
(scarlet). For twelve vases of Carnatio; 
twelve varieties, twenty-five blooms 
each, to be judged as to quality ap 
variety, the first prize, a silver-gilt eh 
lenge cup value 50 guineas, presented 
Mr. G. Monro, Jr., was offered. Th 
was the most imposing of the competit 
classes and brought forth four compet 
tors, Mr. Englemann being again in 
place of. honour with a fine assortmen 
The second and third places were occupie 
by Colonel Rideout, Clury Nurser 
Langley, and’ Messrs. Allwood Brother 
respectively. For one yase of fifty blooms 
one variety, prizes offered by Mr, R 
Draps-Bondry, Oostdunkerke, Belgium 
Mr. J. ©. Jenner, Rayleigh, the only ¢@ 
hibitor, was awarded. first prize, stagi 
very good Enchantress. In the Class f 
twenty-five blooms of Enchantress, Lad 
Meyer, R. F. Felton, or similar colour 
Mr. H. J. Dudney, South Road Nurseries 
Ihrith, took the first prize with Delice, a 
Enchantress sport of slightly deeper to 
than the original, Messrs. Wells we 
first in the class for twenty-five Barones 
Brienen, Lady Northcliffe, Pink Delight 
or similar colours, showing Pink Sens: 
tion, a new American variety having 
flowers fully 4 inches across. This exhibi 
Was also awarded the silver-gilt medal fo 
the best vase in the show. Messrs. Wells 
were again in the place of honour in th 
cerise Class. In the scarlet class Messrs 
W. Wells and Go., Merstham, were agail 
in the front place with a superb vase of 
Champion. In the pure white class Mi 
Mason, Hampton Hill, took the lead with 
an excellent vase of White Wonder. Th 
the crimson class Mr. H. T. Mason was 
again first, having Warrior, a good an 
shapely variety. In the class for any 
other self, Messrs.- Allwood Brothers 
Haywards Heath, staged an excellent vas 
of Mary Allwood. For twenty-five blooms 
any fancy, Messrs. W. Wells and Go. tool 
first prize with Benéra, these exhibitors 
also taking the lead for twelve blooms am 
registered variety, not in commerce, witht 
Pink Sensation. For a Single vase of 
Princess Dagmar the first prize, a special 
cup. to be won outright, offered by Messrs. 
Patten and  Co., Tewkesbury, Mass. 
U.S.A., was awarded to Messrs. Allwoo 
Brothers. 5 
Lord Howard de Walden’s Silver-gilt 
challenge vase for a group. of Carnations 
occupying 25 square feet was won by Mrs. 
A. Morrison, Shawford Place, Winchester 
NOVELTY CLASS. — Certificates of méri 
were awarded to Delice, a sport from 
Enchantress, in our opinion quite second 
rate in size and form, and of a somewha 
deeper shade than the original, and 
Nora West, a compact, shapely, free 
flowering variety of medium size witho 
scent. “The former came from Mr. H. 
Dudney, Erith, the latter from Mr. 
West, Datchet, Bucks. y 
The finest non-competitive exhibit of 
Carnations in the show was from Mr. 
W. F. Wallace, Eaton Bray, and most 
artistically arranged. We have never seen 
such blooms. <A large gold medal Ss 
awarded. <A similar medal was awarde 
to Mr. Englemann. Gold medals were 
awarded to Messrs. Low and Co., All- 
wood Brothers, and, Mr. Dutton: silvers 
gilt medal to Mr. A. Burnett, Guernsey, 
and silver medals to Messrs. Cutbush and 
Son, ‘Highgate, and Sir Randolf Baker, : 
Bart., Ranston, Blandford (gardener, Mr, 
A. EB, Usher), of 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Grape-room.—As it is necessary for the 
ce vineries to be cleared of ripe Grapes 
the end of the year, preparation for 
‘ttling will shortly be made in the way 
filling the necessary number of bottles 
‘th water and putting a piece of charcoal 
to each to keep the water sweet. After 
‘ping the outsides it is a good plan to 
4; them dry off for a few hours before 





lacing them in the racks. The room 
ying been cleaned, white-washed, and 
“inted, is now in readiness for the 
ottling to be done at any time. 


Pruning Plum-trees.— As most of our 
i@i-trained Plums occupy positions facing 


-uth-east and nearly due north, the 
‘aning and training of the trees are 


‘ken in hand after that of Morello 
‘nerries is completed. Plums being pro- 
‘iced on spurs, the aim of the pruner 
ould be to see that the branches are well 
‘unmished with them at fairly regular 
.stances apart. It is also important to 
he that the spurs do not project too far 
‘om the face of the wall, as they will do 
‘hen this detail is neglected, while it is 
yually important that the wood in the 
urs is not allowed to become crowded 
nd attenuated. The first evil can be 
oviated by a timely spur pruning—i.c., 
hitting back nearly close to the main 
‘ranches each season such of the spurs as 
re noticed to be growing out too far from 
1e wall. ZIf annually subjected to this 
hode of treatment the appearance of the 
‘vees is never spoilt by spurs of undue 
oneth. The portions remaining after the 
Ipurs are cut away invariably break and 
‘ush out one or more shoots, which, when 
‘topped in July, form the foundation of 
‘ew spurs. These usually bear fruit not 
he next but the year afterwards. In 
Jealing with trees in bad case it is best to 
ut back every other spur, and if they 
‘re at all congested in any part of the 
‘ree, first obtain the requisite degree of 
egularity by cutting clean out the sur- 
lus. In the second instance undue 
-rowding and a weakening of the bearing 
yood are avoided if the young shoots pro- 
duced by the spurs are thinned or dis- 
yudded during the summer. By these 
neans the crop is somewhat reduced but 
he individual fruits attain a larger size 
und the quality is greatly improved. The 
spur-wood on Plums has to be left a trifle 
‘onger than is the case with other fruit- 
rees, the orthodox number of buds at 
vhich shortening should be done being 
‘ive, and in some instances six. All dead 
snags must be cut away, and where young 
shoots haye been laid in to fill blank 
spaces or extend main branches these 
should be left long or short as the 
>xigencies of the case may. demand, at 
“he same time taking care that tipping 
ind shortening are done at a point where 
he wood is firm and buds exist, either on 
cheir upper or lower sides and not on the 
front of the shoots. 

Renovation of the soil in the alleys 
should go hand in hand with spur-prun- 





ing when much of the latter has to be 
done, and if it can be removed entirely 


down to the roots and fresh compost sub- 
-stituted it is labour well spent. The alter- 
native is to apply a good coating of well- 
rotted _manure after the training 
jfinished and bury it just under the sur- 
‘face, or failing this to apply early in 
February a mixture of bone-meal, super- 
“phosphate, and sulphate of potash at the 
urate of 4 oz. per square yard. The quan- 


is 


last-named to ewt. each of the two 
former. Young trees and those which 
have but just attained to full bearing do 
not need stimulating. Regarding the 

Pruning of young trees, the chicf thing 
is to thin and regulate the intermediate 
growths laid in during the past summer, 
and to shorten those on the ends of main 
branches in such a manner that the wood 
on both sides of the tree is equally 
balanced. Training in the form of a fan 
is the mode best suited for Plums on walls. 
Training.—Morello Cherries, Peaches, 
and Nectarines are secured to the face of 
the wall with shreds and nails, the main 
branches excepted, which are tied with 
tarred twine. The shreds used are Dean’s 
patent ‘‘ medicated,’? which are insect- 
proof and last in good condition for a 
number of years, consequently they can be 
used again and again before it is necessary 
to discard them. For other kinds of fruit 
the walls are wired and the trees fastened 
with tarred twine, green raflia being used 
for the young shoots. Ties are examined 
annually and renewed may 
demand, or when they are found to be 
tight and cutting into the bark. Raffia 
ties are renewed each year. As regards 
training, a suflicient amount of time is de- 
voted to this to ensure the work being 
done in a proper manner. The main 
branches are first laid out when retrain- 
ing, is the case with Morello Cherries 
and Peaches, has to be done, so that they 
radiate from the base or centre at regular 
distances apart, the lowermost one on 
either side of the tree being nearly 
horizontal. Subsidiary branches are dealt 
with next, and finally the young wood is 
laid in. In every case care is taken to 
train out the wood as straight as it is pos- 
sible to get it, and without having to em- 
ploy an unnecessary number of shreds and 
nails or ties. Thisisa matter that used to 
receive much greater attention in 
gardens than is now the case. A collection 


1 


‘ 
« 


as occasion 


as 


of well-trained wall-trees is a decided 
ornament to any garden. 

Various. — The restaking of standards 
and bush-trees that need it, and the 
renewal of ties in the case of trees 
planted within the last three vears, in 


consequence of the swelling of the wood 
and bark, now have to have attention. The 
recent spell of hard weather served as a 
reminder that an examination of the 
means provided for the protection of trees 
outside the garden proper, and in the 
orehard from ground game, ete., should be 
made and all made safe for the winter. 
Within the past few days bullfinches have 
put in an appearance; and will, if not 
checked, soon make a raid on the buds of 
Plum and other fruit-trees. Nothing 
short of shooting them is found to be of 
any avail. On wet days stakes may be 
sharpened and got ready for the training 
of young bush-trees. These require to be 
about 3 feet to 4 feet in length. Ash rods 
which have become too short for Runner 
Beans come in handy for this purpose. 

Flower garden. — Several of 
frost, accompanied with a keen north-east 
wind, necessitated the provisional cover- 
ing up of all tender shrubs on walls, ete. 
Since. then this has been done in a proper 
manner and all made snug for the winter. 
Iris Kempferi has also been relieved of 
dead leaves and covered lightly for the 
present with bracken. This will be added 
to occasion may demand. Some turf- 
laying has been done in the way of re- 
forming verges, ete., the weather at the 
present time proving very favourable for 


degrees 


As 


this. Long lines of Lavender have been 
elipped into shape. This may, to many, 


appear drastic treatment, but the plants 





cutting and it is really the only way to 
keep the bushes dwarf and within bounds. 
In one part of the garden are some very 
old plants which have been left to grow 
at will. Most of them have become leggy 
and are quite 6 feet in height. They are 
tolerated for certain reasons, but are cer- 
tainly not ornamental. The same treat- 
ment is required for the keeping within 


bounds of Rosemary. It having been 
ascertained that Rose cuttings put in 
rather more than a year ago are more 


than ordinarily well rooted, they will now 
be lifted and transplanted in rows-18 
inches asunder with a distance of 15 
inches between the plants on a plot which 
is in good order as a result of previous 
manuring for other crops. When plant- 
ing is completed a mulch of old Mushroom 
manure will be afforded. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIBS. 

Early Peaches. — The earliest house 
should be kept slightly warmer from this 
date, the night temperature ranging be- 
tween 50 degs. and 55 degs., according to 
outside weather conditions. Admit a 
little fresh air through the top ventilators 
on fine mornings, closing the same before 
the sun has lost its power. When closing, 
lightly spray the trees with luke-warm 
water and damp down the paths and bare 
surfaces of the border as often is 
necessary to maintain a moderately humid 
atmosphere, as a’ dry atmosphere 

favourable to both red spider and aphis. 
Second early Peaches have been pruned 
and cleansed ready for starting. The be- 


as 


is 


ginning of the New Year will be  suffi- 
ciently -early to start the trees in ‘this 
house. As the buds on the trees are 


already swelling, the front ventilators are 
closed. .when very cold winds prevail. 
Grapes will now be cut and placed in 
bottles in suitable structure. The 
borders will be given a thorough water- 
ing before the Vines are pruned and 
cleansed, and the roots and borders given 
necessary attention. 


a 


Strawberry beds have been lightly 
forked over and generally made tidy. 
Hstablished plants have been given a 


liberal mulching of well-decayed manure. 
The food contained in the mulching will 
be washed into the soil by the rains, and 
when the roots become active again in the 
spring the plants will grow vigorously, 
and, if all goes well, produce good crops 


of fruit. The 

Cleansing of fruit-trees will now re- 
ceive attention. Any Apple, Pear, or 
other fruit-trees that are affected with 


American plight or mussel-scale should be 


ejven special attention directly the 
pruning and training are completed. The 
ordinary brown scale can be easily dis- 
lodged by using a small label, but the 
mussel-seale, that clings so tightly to 
Apple and Pear trees, requires drastic 


treatment. In bad eases the bark should 
be scraped with a piece of hoop-iron and 
afterwards scrubbed with a stiff brush. 
After this has been done all the trees 
should be thoroughly sprayed with caustic 
wash or one of the proprietary 
washes that can be bought ready mixed. 
These winter. washes are applied 
through a Knapsack sprayer. Badly in- 
fested trees should be sprayed a second 
time before the buds begin to swell. 
Roses that have occupied the same posi- 


soda 


best 


tion for several seasons will :be given a 
top-dressing of rotten farmyard manure 
to a depth of 4 inches,-but it should not 


be applied when the ground is frozen. 
General work.—Now that the deciduous 

trees are bare all the fallen leaves should 

be cleared away and taken to the rubbish 








tities of the chemicals mentioned neces- 
‘sary to form the mixture are 3 ewt. of the 


do not in any way resent such hard 


i yard Those in the shrubberies may be 
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allowed to remain unless they are. likely 
to be blown about. 
soil will keep those near the edge in place, 
and there is rarely any difficulty with 
those that lie further in. The present is 
a suitable time to mend old or make new 
garden paths. If new ones are to be 
made, first see to the drainage, then 
excavate the soil to a sufficient depth and 
place at the bottom a quantity of hard 
core or large stones, then some smaller 
pieces of the same material, finishing with 
a good layer of fine gravel. Old paths 
that need it should be forked over lightly 
and surfaced afresh with new gravel, 
afterwards giving a thorough rolling. 

Calanthe Veitchi and CG. vestita are 
coming into flower and have been removed 
to an intermediate-house, where the 
blooms will last for a considerable time 
in good condition, and, when eut, will not 
fade so soon as when brought from a close, 
moist atmosphere. After the spikes are 
eut the plants should be allowed a com- 
plete rest, placing them on a dry shelf 
near the roof-glass, so that they are well 
exposed to the light. The temperature of 
the house should not fall below 60 degs. 
Withhold water from the roots until the 
plants start into growth again in the 
spring. If space is limited the pseudo- 
bulbs may be carefully removed from the 
pots, the soil shaken from the roots, and 
the plants stored in boxes with silver sand 
around the base of the bulbs. Where 
possible it is preferable to leave them in 
the pots, as they then start more freely 
into growth in the spring. 

Mignonette. — Plants raised from seed 
sown in 38-inch pots during September are 
ready for repotting into 6-inch pots. The 
pots should be well drained. <A suitable 
compost consists of good fibrous loam, 
manure from a spent Mushroom bed, sand, 
and lime rubble, adding a 44-inch potful 
of bone-meal to each bushel of soil. The 
plants grow best in a cool, light position, 
where they will develop sturdy growth 
and strong flower-spikes. 

Schizanthus sown last autumn should 
be repotted as soon as the roots require 
increased room. Dielytra spectabilis is 
very useful for decoration, and plants 
forced for this purpose are best grown in 
6-inch pots. The value of all hardy plants 
that are forced in winter depends on the 
way they are treated whilst being brought 
into bloom. Flowers of this character 
that have been brought out in heat during 
the winter months are often comparatively 
useless through their want of endurance, 
either on the plants or when cut. With 
few exceptions, such as Lilac and Lily of 
the Valley, the hardier the plants are, the 
less able are they to bear a high tempera- 
ture, which, if given, especially during 
the dark winter months, causes the 
flowers to come so thin that they will not 
last. For most plants of this description 
a night temperature of 50 degs. or 55 degs. 
will be found better than a higher one. 
It should be borne in mind that it is 
necessary to be guided by the weather as 
to the amount of heat that is used. A 
temperature of 50 degs. on a hard, frosty 
night has as much effeet in bringing the 


Plants on as that of 55 degs. has when | 


the weather is mild.. Next to the moder- 
ate use of heat it is important that the 
Plants he stood as near to the roof-glass 
as possible, as the extra amount of light 
they get when so placed gives substance 
to the flowers. Sufficient moisture should 
be used in the atmosphere to help the 
growth of the flowers, but no more, an 
excess in this direction causing soft, un- 
Satisfactory growth. 

Hotbeds of fermenting stable-manure 
and leaves are now being made up for 
forcing vegetables, such as Asparagus, 


A slight covering of 


Carrots, Radishes, ete. The manure and 
leaves have been mixed together and 
turned over a few times to allow of the 
escape of the rank steam. The beds are 
made 5 feet high at the back and 4 feet 
in the front to admit of their subsiding a 
couple of feet during the next two months. 
During this time the linings will be fre- 
quently made up to the top of the frames, 
both to keep out the cold and maintain 
the heat of the bed. The short manure 
and proper quantity of soil are put on to 
the hotbed as soon as the frames are 
placed upon it. 

Asparagus. — Where it is intended to 
make new plantations of Asparagus next 
spring the trenching of the ground may 
be proceeded with as soon as it is in good 
working order. The situation chosen for 
this crop should be sheltered from west 
winds, which frequently cause serious 
damage during the autumn, unless strong 
Supports are given to the shoots. The 
sround should be fully exposed to the sun, 
this being necessary for the production of 
early Asparagus. If the land is light and 
of an open character ordinary trenching 
and a good manuring will suffice, but if 
the soil is stiff and cold, good drainage 
must be provided and the ground trenched 
to a depth of 8 feet, leaving the bottom 
soil where it is, but incorporating with it 
a liberal quantity of manure and lime 
rubble. The top spit of soil from the next 
trench may then be placed over this and 
covered with a quantity of manure, which, 
in turn, will be covered with the second 
spit of soil from the same trench, and so 
on until the required breadth of soil has 
been prepared. 

Seakale.— Where it is intended to force 
this on the ground where the plants have 
grown it will be necessary to place Seakale 
pots over the crowns, covering the whole 
with a good thickness of long litter and 
leaves which have previously been mixed 
well together. This covering must be 
sufficient to exclude light and air from the 
crowns. A steady heat of from 45 degs. 
to 50 degs. is the most. suitable, any in- 
crease on this being detrimental, as it 
causes the growth to be weak and flavour- 
less. 

Root-stere.—Examine all roots as often 
as circumstances permit. Sort them out 
for their various uses and remove all 
which show signs of decay. Onions, 
whether stored on shelves or suspended in 
ropes, should be kept in a cool place. A 
few degrees of frost will not injure them 
so much as subjecting them to a warm 
temperature, i, W. GaLLop. 





SCOTLAND. 

Plants on lawns.—There are some small 
lawns in the garden in which are planted 
specimens of the more showy flowering 
shrubs. These include such things as 
Rhododendron Nobleanum, R. Mrs. Cath- 
cart, and R. Kettledrum, Deutzia gracilis, 
and D. crenata fl.-pl., Spirzeas of various 
shrubby kinds, Azaleas in variety, Lilacs, 
principally white varieties, and some of 
the finer Bays. During the week the 
majority of these plants have received 
their yearly look-over, and what little 
pruning and regulation were necessary 
have been attended to. These miniature 
lawns are quite a feature of the garden, 
and the isolated shrubs do well in the 
deep, rather peaty loam in which they 
are planted. The Lilacs, especially, do 
very: well. These ‘are upon their own 
roots. It cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon intending planters that Lilacs upon 
Privet stocks are foredoomed to failure. 
In the case of Bays—Sweet and Common 
Bay—the shrubs are allowed to follow 
their natural growth, and they are much 
more ornamental in this way than when 





ee eS ee ii 


they are annually subjected to clipping 

with shears, or to the switching of hedg 
knives. In the case of the Deutzias, ¢ 

casionally a late frost interferes rit 
their flowering, but this is the exception 
and, as a rule, they justify their inclusion 
Reference has already been made * 
Pampas Grasses, and to the New ‘Zealan 
Flax, which do well. if 

Witch Hazels.—These are likely to gi 
a good account of themselves ea rly in th 
New Year. There are many good vari¢ 
ties. They are not of a too exuberani 
growth, and the family is well worth in 
cluding among collections of spring 
flowering shrubs. They do well ina deep 
dark, rather moist loam. In these gal 
dens the Witch Hazels were first planted 
on a gravelly bottom, in which they did 
not succeed, but on being moved to a mor 
Suitable position they have done remark 
ably well and are among the most interest 
ing plants of the shrubbery. 

Hardy Ferns.—At this season it is 
usually the practice to cut off the dear 
and withered fronds around the clumps 
I venture to think that this is a mistake 
The withered fronds, to a certain extent 
shed off superfluous moisture from. the 
crowns, and, further, form a_protectior 
to them in the event of severe frost. 
Moreover, at this time, the colours of the 
ripened fronds of the Royal Fern and 
the fronds of such things as, the 
Athyriums, Polypodiums, and others, are 
very noteworthy, although where neat 
ness is the rule the beauty of these 
withered Ferns, like that of the common 
Bracken upon our Scottish hillsides, is! 
sometimes lost sight of. In these gardens 
there is a representative collection, 
planted over a century ago by a lover of 
hardy Ferns, and which includes a wide 
range. The grandson of the gardener 
who planted the collection tells me that 
there used to be some specimens of the 
TVilmy Fern (Hymenophyllum), but I have 
hever been able to locate them. The 
situation, however, leads me to think that 
these comparatively delicate Ferns would 
have, at least, a good chance of surviving 
when planted. The Oak Fern, the Beech 
Fern, and the Parsley Fern, with many 
kinds of Polypodiums and Scolopendriums, 
succeed with but little attention. i 

Chrysanthemums. — The display from) 
bush plants is now very fine. Grown in 


good quantities there is always plenty 4 


a required colour available for cutting. 
Disbudding has, during the present season, 
been given up, and I think that the more 
naturally-grown sprays are of much more 
value for cutting, and lend themselves 
more readily to decoration. Many alleged 
out-of-date Chrysanthemums have neve 
been improved upon for cutting and have 
now gone out of cultivation, or practically 
so, Since the big-bloom craze, About a 
couple of decades ago Blaine, Garew 
Underwood, Dr. Macary, Peter the Great, 
the Delaux, the Christine, the Alcester, and 
the Cullingford families, and others, were 
much cultivated, and it is gratifying to 
know that there are prospects of a return 
to the saner way of growing the popula 
winter flower. Cuttings are being put in, 
from time to time, as they become avail 
able, those from plants which have ‘no 
been lavishly fed being preferred when 
possible. Watering is done with judg.) 
ment and a mild heat is kept in the pipes 
during the dull, short days, with, when- 
ever possible, free ventilation. j 
Acacias.—Useful on‘roofs or on rafters, 
the Acacias will shortly be in bloom. The 
Silver Wattle (A. dealbata) is very use- 
ful, and other good varieties are A. 
Platyptera, A. Drummondi, and that fine 
variety A. Riceana. The last does especi-| 
ally well in a cool conservatory, and 
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makes a fine companion for Cestrum 


felegans, a plant I have lost sight of for 


\ 


) very valuable for cutting. 
| ** slippers 


many years. 
Cypripediums.—These are, at this time, 
When cut, the 
last over a long time, and 
when associated with Smilax or Asparagus 
Sprengeri they are, if not very telling, at 
A little stimulant is 
being afforded to plants in flower or in 





” 


bud. Where there is no regular Orchid- 
‘house these and others of the more ac- 


-commodating Orchids succeed well in the 


stove, the heat at present being in the 


neighbourhood of 68 degs. to 65 degs. at 
night. 
Plant-houses. — Watering is done at 


daybreak, and a brisk heat is run through 


‘the pipes to dry up superfluous moisture. 


Re-arranging is done from time to time 
as occasion requires. DBulbs are being 
held back. Usually Roman Hyacinths 
have been in bloom at this date, but, under 
the circumstances, they will be of more 
value at the New Year, or even after that 
date. Noteworthy at the present time are 
Hupatoriums. These, for a time, went 
out of fashion, but they are again coming 
into favour. Among wall plants Helio- 
trope, Zonal Pelargoniums, and Lygodium 
scandens are attractive and useful. So, 
in a less degree, is Myrsiphyllum aspara- 
goides, which, alike on wires and allowed 
to grow under stages at its own will, is 
not without value. Firing does not yet 
need to be excessive, but when a series 
of houses and of pits is heated from the 
same boiler, and all needing different tem- 
peratures, a certain amount of judgment 
is needed. 

Hardy flower borders. — The hardy 
flower borders are a feature of these gar- 
dens. They are very extensive, and, at 
all times of the year, they are interesting. 
In the ordinary course of events the her- 
baceous plants would have been cut over 
long before this date, but, owing to the 
mildness of the season, even yet, in early 
December, Helianthuses, Anthemises, 
Romneya Coulteri, Aster Drummondi, to- 


gether with such annuals aS Lavatera 
trimestris, Malope grandiflora, and the 


common Corn Marigold are, despite rains 
and early frosts, quite useful, and, at the 
distance of a few yards, look well. 
Cutting over will, therefore, be delayed 
for a time. Very peautiful are the ripen- 


ing leaves of the Barrenworts (Hpi- 
medium). I think sufficient interest is 
not manifested in the ripening stems and 
foliage of hardy plauts, these being 


almost as effective—in certain cases more 
so—-than the blooms of the plants. 

Vegetable garden. — It is worthy of 
note, and I incline to look upon the fact 
as something like a record for Scotland, 
that the last Globe Artichokes of the sea- 
son were cut on November 26th, this 
giving a duration of this much-appreciated 
vegetable of over seven months. 

W. McGuFrroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





Correspondents desiring information on 
Cardening matters will greatly oblige 
by addressing their communications to 
the EDITOR, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 

All Business communications—such as 
those relating to accounts, advertise- 
ments, copies of the paper, books ordered, 
etc.—should be addressed to MANACER, 
‘‘Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoin’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. — 

Letters intended for any individual per- 
gonally should be marked Private. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Cineraria leaves, injury to (Mrs. Mac- 
queen).—The Cineraria leaves you send have 
been attacked by the grubs of the Marguerite 
Daisy-fly, which, as you will observe, bore 
between the upper and the lower cuticles of 
the leaves, in which, if you examine them, 
you will find the grubs. The only way to 
destroy this insect is to pick off the infested 
leaves and burn them, or, if the attack has 
only commenced, to pinch the leaves where 
the grubs are. Syringing with an insecticide 
is of no use, as it would not reach the grubs, 
but if applied in good time it might prevent 
the flies laying their eggs on the leaves. 

Potting newly-imported Azaleas (Amateur). 
—Many newly-imported Azaleas, after having 
been potted, are often placed in a cold house 
till wanted to bloom, and from cold and inat- 


tention to watering they lose their active 
roots. Did you take the precaution, before 
potting, to see that the balls of soil were 
thoroughly moist? If not, this at once ex- 
plains the cause of failure. You ought to have 
given the plants a thorough soaking after 
potting and stood them in a warm, moist 


house, gently syringing them twice a day until 
the roots began to work in the new soil, taking 
care that the soil, by overwatering, did not 
get too wet. 


Repotting Aspidistra (G. M.).—The best 
time to repot the Aspidistra is the month of 
April. A very suitable soil is two-thirds loam 
to one-third leaf-mould, with a good addition 
of silver sand. To divide the plant, turn it 
out of the pot and remove all superfluous 
soil, so that the position of the underground 


stems can be seen. You must then decide 
where you wish the plant divided, and,. if 
necessary, the creeping stem may be cut 


through with a knife. In potting the divided 
pieces make the soil firm, spread out the roots 
evenly, and do not plant too deeply. One 
thing to guard against is over-watering until 
the new roots have begun to work into the 
fresh soil. 

Salvia patens (N. B.).—The plants should 
be lifted from the open ground, and, after the 
soil has been’ well shaken off the roots, be 
placed in fine, dry soil in a greenhouse or in 
a cold-frame, and be so far protected that 
frost shall not reach them. In this way the 
roots keep better than when dried and put 
away in sand or on a shelf. Plants in pots 
should have the stems cut down and be stood 
under a greenhouse stage till March. These, 
if brought into the light then, will, if watered, 
start into growth, and young shoots thus pro- 
duced make fine cuttings, which should be 
rooted in heat and hardened off previous to 
being planted in the open air. The roots may 
also be planted out. 

Agathza cclestis (Blue Marguerite) (B. T.). 
—No particular season of the year can_ be 
assigned for the blooming of this pretty blue- 
flowered Composite. Planted ovt-of-doors at 
the same time as the various bedding plants, 
it will flower throughout the summer; whereas 
if struck in the spring or early summer, con- 


fined altogether in pots, and grown in the 
open air in a position fully exposed to the sun, 
it will, if stopped freely during its earlier 


stages, form neat little bushes, which by the 
end of the summer are bristling with flower- 
buds, and taken then into the greenhouse they 
will maintain a succession of bloom for a 
long time. The pretty blue flowers are very 
useful for cutting, their straight, wiry stems 
being a great point in their favour. 

Ferns failing (4A Grower)—The_ insects 
which you find destroying your Ferns are the 
grubs of the Vine-weevil (Otiorrhyncus sul- 
catus). They are very injurious to the roots 
of Vines, Ferns, Primulas, and many other 
soft-rooted plants. The parent weevils feéd 
on the leaves of Vines and other plants. The 
only way of getting rid of the grubs is to 
pick them out of the soil, as no insecticide of 
sufficient strength to harm them can be used 
without injuring the roots of the plants. 
The weevils only feed at night, hiding away 
in the day-time. If you can find out the plants 
on which they are feeding, lay a white sheet 
under such in the day-time, and in the eyen- 
ing, when it has been dark for some time, 
throw a bright light on the plants, when the 
weevils will fall down as if dead, and may be 
collected and destroyed. If you find that the 
weevils do not fall on to the sheet, well shake 
the plant, and this will very likely cause them 
to fall down. The weevils are about 4 inch in 
length, nearly black in colour, and with very 
pointed heads. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Sea Buckthorn (Hippophe rhamnoides) 
(G. B.).—The berries sent are those of this 
native shrub, which is, unfortunately, seldom 
used to advantage. It makes, however, a 
beautiful winter picture. The growth is loose 
and the leaves have quite a silvery tint. It 
prefers a deep, moist soil, and is useful to 
plant by the sea, but the sides of lakes and 





streams in inland gardens should be judi- 
ciously planted with it. 

Pruning Wistaria (D.).—The Wistaria, 
when doing well, grows very strongly. Prun- 
ing should be done as follows: Soon after mid- 
summer all the young shoots on the main 
stems should be pinched back to within a foot 
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of the main stem. These shoots will .again 
break into growth from the buds just behind 
where the shoot was stopped, and after grow- 
ing a few inches they should again be pinched. 
This will cause the formation of flower-buds 
at the base of the shoot first shortened. . The 
following spring these shoots may be cut back 
to within five or six eyes of the main stem, and 
the young shoots treated as above detailed. 
If there is any bare svace on the wall which 
you would like filled, you can nail up one of 
the young growths, at the same time cutting 
it about half down in order to cause it to form 
flower-buds:' at the base. If your Wistaria is 
well furnished with flowering-spurs, which are 
formed at the base of last season’s growth, 
the young shoots may be cut back in December 
to within two eyes of the flower-spurs. In 
this way they will develop more quickly when 
the sap begins to rise than if the long shoots 
had been allowed to remain. 
Raising Hollies from seed (F. M. M.).— 
When Hollies are to be raised in large quan- 
tities from seed the berries are gathered in 
winter when ripe, mixed with double their 
bulk of dry sand, and turned over every 
month, which considerably hastens the de- 
composition of the fleshy portion. The seeds 
are thus preserved in a heap in a shady spot 
out-of-doors till the following autumn, when 
they are sown in a border of light, rich soil, 
covered about a quarter of an inch deep, and 
a few Spruce boughs laid over the bed till 
the young plants make their appearance, 
which will not be till May, and only then a 
few of the earliest, as a succession will be 
kept up till the following spring. They must 
then be left till the next autumn before they 
are transplanted. You will thus see that the 
progress of the Holly during its earlier stages 
is slow. In the case of small quantities of 
seeds, the berries may be mixed with sand in 
a flower-pot and buried in the soil till the 
autumn, when they can be sown in pans or 
boxes and placed in an ordinary garden 


frame. 
FRUIT. 

Mealy-bug on Vines (Vitis)._Cleaning the 
rods of the Vines avails but little in exter- 
minating this pest. When you prune the Vines 
you must remoye all the prunings and leaves 


and burn them. You must also scrub every 
part of the house with boiling water, lime- 


wash the walls, and clear off all the surface- 
soil, burying it previous to adding fresh soil 
to the border. If during the following sum- 
mer any mealy-bug appears, touch them with 
a small brush dipped into methylated spirit. 
If you have any plants in the house badly 
troubled with mealy-bug, we should advise 
you to at once burn them. Perseverance 1s 
the great factor in clearing out this pest. 

Bottling Grapes (Vitis)—Any thoroughly 
dry, close, dark room may be fitted up with 
shelves or racks for placing the bottles on 
containing the bunches of Grapes in a slant- 
ing position. Cut the bunches with enough of 
the wood on which they have grown to reach 
down the bottle for the Grapes to hang clear 
of the shelf. It makes little difference which 
end of the shoot is thrust into the water, into 
which a few pieces of charcoal should be 
dropped. All that is necessary is an equable 
temperature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. The 
ordinary fruit-room will not answer. The 
Grapes intended to be bottled should be quite 
ripe, and great care is necessary to remove 
any decaying berries. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Norfolk.—The Pentstemon cuttings should be 
cut cleanly off at a joint and the leaves re- 
moved from the two lower joints. Stand in 
a cold-frame kept close until they’ begin to 
grow. Water well when the cuttings have 
been put in, and no more, will be required 
until roots are forming freely. The smaller 
cutting you send is the proper length. Cut- 
tings and slips are the same. 2, Yes. The cut- 
tings from shoots that have flowered are the 
best. The cutting with the heel (No. 1) should 
be trimmed with a sharp knife and should be 
6 inches longer. No. 2 is the proper length; 
all the cutting wants is the trimming of the 
heel, leaving the foliage on—H. F. W.—See- 
ing your Pear-tree is strong and healthy. you 
may cut the branches back and regraft it 
with any variety of Pear you like. Perhaps, 
if you were to root-prune the tree, it might 
induce it to bear. The roots have evidently 
gone down into the poor, cold subsoil you 
refer to.——C. A. Sullivan._Yes, Roses can be 
srown on a wire fence. taking the precaution, 
however, if you use galvanised wire to give it 
two coats of the best white lead naint of any 
colour._—E. Galloway.—2, The Clematis has 
been attacked by green-fly. the best remedy 
for which is to fumigate with XL-All vaporiser. 
3, To have well-berried Skimmias you must 
plant specimens of the two sexes close to each 
other. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of fruits.—J. T. Spurrell— Golden 
Reinette.——Sir Alfred Lascelles.—Apple King 
of the Pippins. Chas. Elwell.—Apple not 
recognised. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 








. F. A. VAN DER Stuys, Ramee, Guernsey,—~ 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 
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New Illustrated list, p= Ee 
NOW READY. POST FREE. (= Nae 


PORTABLE WOOD BUILDINGS. 


Suitable for the Hutting of Soldiers, Sailors, 
Temporary Hospitals, Dwellings, Store 
Rooms, Offices, Stables, Workshops, Tool or 
Potting Sheds, and numerous other pur- 
poses. 


Doors and Windows can be 


placed in any desired 
position, 








Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical and efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 
makers of the famous 


‘“ HORSE-SHOE”’ BOILER 


The most durable heater made, A genuine fucl and labour saver, 
Automatically regulated. Burns 10 to 20 hours without attention. 


Write for List No. 82 post free with illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘How shall | heat my Greenhouse?” 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON 














Substantially constructed 
in sections, to bolt or screw 
together Erectable by 
any handy man in a few 
hours. Framework 2in. by 
2in., 2in. by 3in., and 2in. 
by 4 in. according to size, 
good, well-seasoned tim- 




































































































































































































bers, covered with best tongued and grooved inatchboards. : 
Root boarded and covered with Asphaltic Rooting Felt. 7 
Good Doors, with Lock and Key, in end or side. Necessary > | 
Bolts and Screws, everything complete. 
: z Tf Floor and Cone q 
Height to Heightto : Joists required Made in rene po ~*~. & 
Length. Width. Ridge. Waves. Price. (bundled) extra = EUR ROS use te 
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v0 ? ty 4 eae 1 0 .. fey, wer 0 0 .. P34 0 0 Door fitted with strong ® 
SOQ ft eae ae Oe Ng 6 | 383 150 Pn 6 voit hinges, lock and key, | 7 
40) "05-2. ABS OS 2 AS10038) Dd 0 ON eee peru ING Copyright Registered. botes Macnee yes j 
If the whole of Outside Woodwork Painted with our Rot- i 
Proof Composition, 10 per cent. extra, CASH WITH ORDER. Eons 7 
Sizes. yor. | 4 
: 6 ft. Jong, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £2 20 5/ ‘ 
CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS | 7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7ft.4in. high “2 9 6 79 W E 
for Schools, _ Mission 8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7ft.8in. high 3 4 6 411-6 , 
Rooms, Dwellings, 9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8ft-high 7. 314 6 4136 : 
Offices, Workshops, &e. 10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 4° 5 0. 18/6 7 
Substantially con- 12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 416 6 21/- & 
structed, complete and Carriage Paid to any Station in England 1 Wal : é 
rer rants L ge 0 b Dy ; = * 2 
ready for erection. arriage £'¢ aM camon wn Lngland and Wales. -§ The pioneer of cheap. simple and effective € 
age: pad windows can Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. : heating for small greenhouses. Complete ; 
e placed to suit pur- Apparatus from $440 The Immense sale z 
anger = i of this boiler, and its numerous imitations - 
Baldise only, no J. ~d HOBSON & Co., f are the best testimony of its undoubted succe 
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60. 0 .. 30 0 9° 00.19 02,700" On. .1055°0 40 Be This apparatus has attained 


¥ creat popularity. Made ‘at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order- 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving fall partien- 
lars, free by post. 


J. & W. WOOD, 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


See List, for Churches, Hospitals, Bungalows, ete. 


“INVINCIBLE” HOT WATER APPARATUS. 

Most efficient and cheapest in 
existence. Will last all night 
without attention. Anyone can 
fix it. Success guaranteed. 

To heat House 7ft. by 5ft., 
£2 1lbs.; 9fv. by 6ft., £3; 10ft. as —— — — 
by 7ft., £3 5s.; 12ft. by 8ft., 
£3 7s. 6d.; 15ft. by 9ft., £4 5s. ; 
20ft. by 10ft., £5 5s. ; 25ft. by 10ft., B EA UTI FU L 
£6 3 


8. Estimates for large quan- 







With 3 Pockets well-made, Perfect 
fitting and noted for their hard 4 
wearing qualities. Wear like Leather: 
a OG 


\GLENSKOT ‘tuzxamn 
WSUIT 296 


Send Post Card to-dai 

THOUSANDS OF }°e" Y [WE SATISFY YOU OR 

Tistionats.] Pa ard 5 | REFUND YOUR MONEY 
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tities free on application. Every 


3 Ul : make of boiler supplied. 
paSUCER toa 








Portable and complete. Nothing to 
break. To heat house7 ft. by 5 ft., 15s. 
9 ft. by 6 ft., 22s. 6d. ; 12 ft. by 8 ft., 35s, l 
15 ft. by 10 ft., 50s. ————— Ms 





ay *Post FREE- . 
ola | also Easy Self Measurement Form, Tape, and Wakaiielsy ss ; 
gt the Addre 

isis es “VM ONTGOME p. 

HYGIENIC HEATERS. MOQ YHAW & THES Y, qT 

Hor burning gat oil or gas abe cde Ly RACTICAL SCOTCH TAILORS, 7 
smoke or smell. Will keep a greenhouse ay STYLE OF MW L9 9 ‘ss 
from 15° to 40° above outside temperature, 0) owe rs POCKETS 624,628,652 ArgyleStGLascow. t 








é FOR 
CONSERVATORIES, 


GREENHOUSES, SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 


VINERIES, i 


WAY." 





FORCING HOUSES, Size 12 inches by 9} inches. a OLR R ‘: 
es . IED WITH is 
Berit hres Sree Very suitable for framing or keeping in . VARIOUS ; & A mai ee Sg 
STIMATES FREE, sh ‘ARRANGEMENTS J Batata 
Portfolios for Students and others. OF 3 &-4in: ~ MEANS SUCCESS 
FRAMES, LIGHTS, Nee PE IRES WRITE FOR LIST 
Horticultural —_ - : 
TIMBER and 
GLASS. 








3 Specimen Copies, 6d. ; 12 for 1/6: 
25 for 3/- ; 50 for 5/6 ; 100 for 19/- 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


A // Well 1 GREENHOUSE and you are sure 
* vost free. elt assorted, or customers’ ow 0 be right. 92- 
ys hy > vers own w@ page List of soundly constructed Greenhouses, Frames, 


“a % 2 , : fy and all Garden Requisites free for a postcard. 
selection. Spec ALD plate, post Free, 3d. : A. SMART, Eupire Works. Mile End, Glasgow, 








Dog Kennels. 9/6, POULTRY PENS. : EY : 
With platform, 5ft. x 3ft. Gin. Cash Price, 17/= OUNG Girl (18) wants situation as USEFUL 


Z HELP or COMPANION. Good education; has had 
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“4 J * | 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. | 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


lex crenata.—How is it that this is so 


‘tdom seen? It is not very expensive and 
one of the most beautiful of small 


lrubs. It does not resent extremes of 
‘at and cold in the least, and I have seen 
‘do well in America, where there was : 
‘eat deal of fog in winter.—A. M. M. 


‘Wex verticillata. — This, the charming 
Vinterberry’’ mentioned in your pages re- 
ntly, is at its best when planted in rather 
jampy peaty places exposed to full sun. 
is a great favourite in Hastern America, 
d is often purchased from the nursery- 
en there, where it is to be found wild in 
e swamps.—A. MARTINEAU. 


Single Chrysanthemums in the herder. 
Some cuttings of these that were left 
er and planted out were most welcome 
ditions to the usual outdoor group, May 
1iorn, Brightness, Josephine, Mrs. Frank 
il, and G. B. Sturm being among the 
imber. May Thorn, if disbudded, is an 
cellent indoor Chrysanthemum of a rich 
ak and 6 inches across.—A. M. M. 


A beautiful Callicarpa.— <A variety of 
is, kindly sent me from Newry, is-very 
vely just now. <A _ low-growing, un- 
‘suming little plant of rather a varie- 
ted: colour in summer, it takes on the 
st vivid tints of violet and rose colour 
the winter. I have it at the foot of a 
WwW wall, but it would be a gem for the 


‘eck garden. I think it is called Calli- 
‘rpa sp. Corea. It is certainly not 
japonica, nor ©. longifolia. — A. 


ARTINEAU. 


Chrysanthemum Ceddie Mason.—Grown 
r the first time this season, this has 
hieved here a popularity equal to that 
\joyed in previous years by Sylvia Slade. 
_ single, Ceddie Mason is a distinctly 
luable variety for decoration, the colour 
deep crimson-red. Slightly disbudded, 
e sprays are valuable for cutting, and 
the habit is not quite all that could be 
sired, its freedom of flowering is beyond 
iestion.—KIRK. 
Carnation Pink Sensation.—When first 
hibited, this attracted me, owing to its 
irm pink shade, but at that time it was 
tt seen in such fine condition as sub- 
‘quently, and this autumn the variety 
Ss won all possible honours in competi- 
on with other and better known kinds. 
ae flowers are of capital shape and have 
ealyx which is intact and, therefore 
yes not require a rubber ring. The 
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race. Their usefulness is unquestioned.— 


H.S 

Veronica cupressoides salicorncides in 
late autumn.—At flower time, in the 
rock garden, and with much to admire, 
the cultivator is apt to lose sight of the 
beauty in the late autumn of such a plant 
as this. Just now this shrubby kind is 
assuming a slight golden tint over all, 
which is welcome and bright. In its leaf 
colouration there is no suggestion of sick- 
ness or disease, but that measure of it 
which appeals by reason of its distinct- 


ness. Young bushes of it at 1 few inches 
high are now very beautiful, and these, 
too, are the more compact.—li. J. 

The Sweet Gum (Liquidambar styraci- 
flua) was introduced into this country 


as far back as 1683, but large trees of it 
are very rare. This last autumn I ‘saw 
several trees growing in the full sun on 
the south side of a hill at an elevation of 
between 600 feet and 700 feet. The soil 
was of a light gravelly nature, therefore 
they did not make rapid progress, but the 
foliage was grand until it was brought 
down by the rough winds. When it 
attains age this is a very ornamental tree, 
especially when planted in an open posi- 
tion, for then the foliage changes much 
sooner than it otherwise would do.— 
EES. Ch 

Berberis Wilsone, — / 
species, a modern introduction from 
Western China, which in the Kew rock 
garden began its season of fruit beauty 
in the end of October, is now, in the 
second week of December, one of the most 


group. of this 


attractive features of the department 
named. As well pointed out at page 742, 
‘““Nature has so armed the plant as to 
render it immune from the attacks of 
birds,’ the result being that its beauty is 


the more orna- 
in a handsome 


retained. ites 
mental, too, when seen 
group, and given full exposure the 
brilliant effect of the arched fruiting 
branches is impossible to describe. 

The Mexican Orange (Choisya ternata) 
in. bloom in December.—As an evidence 
of the mildness of the season a large plant 
of this on a wall in the herbaceous ground 
at Kew was, in the first week of Decem- 
ber, carrying dozens of its white-flowered 
trusses. That neither the flowers nor the 


long 
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| Clematis Jackmani, treat- | Tleath, a lost species of, 52) | Pansies, Tufted, some ose Betty Berkeley 834 
mentof .. 834 | Hepatica triloba.. 835 of the better fancy 833 | Need Mme. Leon Con- 
Cucumbers, winter . 840 | Tlex crenata Te 829 | Parrotia persica 832 stantin .. 834 
Dendrobium c repidatum 832 | Ilex verticillata . $29 | Pear President Barabe.. 836 Royal Hortic ultural 
Disa grandiflora . 844 | Livlio-Cattleya Frederick Pears, the truth about.. 836] Society .. 841 
Erica mediterranea and : _ Boyle . : 832 Pelargonium, Ty y-leaved, | Salvia patens 834 
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Erica mediterranea alb: , Lilacs, pruning .. .. 844 | Pippin, Newtown, from Spinach, winter . 840 
mutilating 829 | Lilium candidum and Pelham Farm . .. 836 | Sweet Gum, the. 829 
Flowering or Manna L. Harrisi in pots 83: Plants in pots, a warm Syringa villosa 832 
Ash, the.. ‘ 832 | Lily, Kaffir, the .. 834 corner for 833 | Tomatoes, soil for 844 
Flowers and foliage, Malvastrum Gilliesi 834.! Plants, herbaceous, the Trenching, bastard 840 
autumn .. % .. 839 | Manure forthe garden. 840 height of 833 | Tritoma modesta. . 834 
Freesias  .. 838 | Manures, sources of pot- Potato Onion, the .. 836 | Tulip-tree .. 832 
Fruit; influence of soil ash .. 840 | Ragwort, Barbary, the.. 830 | Tulips, forcing 838 
on. 830 | Medinilla magnifica 830 | R hododendrons, pruning 844 | Venetian Sumach .. 832 
Fruits, bush, winter Melianthus major . 834 | Rhus trichocarpa 832 | Veronica cupressoides 
treatment of .. 830 | Orange, the Mexican, in Rose for a south wall, salicornoides in late 
i Fuchsias from seed 844 bloom in December... 829 a good 30 autumn .. wt 829 
Garden food 836 | Pampas on Lancashire Rose Aviateur Michel Vine borders, draining. 830 
Globe Daisy i 835! coast be oe a0 Mahieu .. re .. 834 | Week's work, the 842 
erowth is strong and free. Like most of | trusses were so large or good as those 
the perpetual-fiowering sorts the petals|appearing in normal times in no way 
have cut edges, but we have become ac-|militates against them or the pleasure 
customed to look over what some of us| visitors derive from them when such 
would term a defect in varieties of this] things are rare. Fragrant white-flowered 


shrubs are ever welcome, and a few sprays 
of this one are probably as greatly 
treasured by flower-lovers in December 
would be the fuller host in the hey-day of 
its early summer beauty in May and June. 


A lost species cf Heath.—Lord Bryce, in 
a lecture to the Farnham Vield Club on 
“The Preservation of Nature,’’ comment- 
ing upon the fact that a great many plants 


as 


were becoming much more rare, appealed 
to collectors not to do anything which 


would diminish the number. He recalled 
an instance in which an exceedingly good 
plant was lost entirely to the British 


flora. Tiere was a beautiful species of 
Heath, growing in Perthshire, which 
was supposed to be lost, but a botanist 
succeeded in finding it again, and, unfor- 
tunately, announced his discovery in the 


a gardener 
a horse and 
The 


Press, with the result that 
came from Edinburgh with 
ran and carried the plants away. 
species had not been seen since. 


Mutilating Erica mediterranea alba.— 


I have recently seen some bushes of this 
several feet high, which, while bristling 


with flower-buds which promise a long dis: 
play of blossom later, failed to appeal as 


they might otherwise have done, because 
of aA severe pruning which had resulted 
in a close, almost besom-like bundle. 
Surely there is greater beauty of form, 
and, probably also, of flowering and 


general utility, than in this meaningless 
and formal bunch; and, as apparently 
there was ample room around, it could 
not have resulted from exigencies of 
space, but rather from the misguided 
ideas of a workman. In not a few direc- 
tions the natural beauty of form cannot 
be improved, while the pruning now re- 
ferred to certainly robs a plant of much 
of its easy grace and charm.—Hh. J. 


Birds and _ berries. Seldom has there 
been such a bountiful crop of berries upon 
all kinds of shrubs, and until quite re- 
cently there was, apparently, no reason 
to fear-a scarcity at Christmas and the 
New Year. To-day (December 13th), a 
walk round reveals that, with the excep- 
tion of a very few Cotoneaster frigida 
and a paltry quantity of the Snowberry 
(Symphoricarpus), not a berry is to be 
seen. Hollies are absolutely bare, so are 
fowans, even the Haws on hedgerow and 
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tree have disappeared. Missel thrushes 
are in larger companies than I have 
noticed them for some years, and they are, 
I am convinced, the culprits. As is. well 
known, they are shy, self-effacing birds 
as a rule, and easily scared away. The 
probable solution of their boldness and 
of their large numbers may be that, owing 
to circumstances, game shooting is not be- 
ing done during the usual time, and, 
owing to the lack of disturbance, the 
missel thrushes have become bolder in the 
coverts.—-W. McG., Balmae. ; 

The Barbary Ragwort (Othonnopsis 
cheirifolia).—Though this still yields a few 
of its flower-heads, there is at this season 
a greater beauty in its glaucous leaves, 
and for this good quality alone it merits a 
place in all gardens. To do it justice, 
however, it should be grown as at Kew, 
in a goodly group where, in the rock 
garden, it now is very attractive. Its 
yellow flower-heads, neither in colour nor 
form, appeal to me at any time, though I 
admire the distinctive leaf beauty of the 
plant. While of the easiest culture, and 
assuming a considerable vigour even in 
common garden soil, the fine blue tone of 
its leaves is heightened when the plant 
is grown in stony, or even chalky, soils.— 
Od & af 

Medinijla magnifica. — This flowers 
more often in June than in December, but 
a notable example of it in bloom in the 
Victoria House at Kew the other day com- 
manded attention at once. The species is 
of sub-shrubby habit of growth, and from 
the upper parts of the plant issue the huge 
pendulous racemes or bunches of rosy- 
pink flowers, which are not only highly 
ornamental but Jong enduring. Formerly 
the species was more frequently seen than 
now, and old exhibitors of specimen stoye 
and greenhouse-flowering plants knew its 
value. To-day, for not a few of these old 
favourités we must turn to the botanic 
gardens of the country, where if seen in 
good flower, as in the instance noted, they 
will assuredly appeal. Handsome in leaf 
at any time, it is doubly so when the foot- 
long bunches of pink-flowers are at their 
best. The species comes from Manilla 
and requires the temperature of a stove. 


Celastrus articulatus. — This showy, 
strong-growing, hardy climber, several 
heavily-berried shoots of which were 
shown from Kew at the Royal Horticul- 
tural meeting on Tuesday, December 15th, 
is one of the most beautiful plants in the 
garden from carly autumn until Christ- 
mas, as during the whole of that period it 
is covered with fruit. A near relative of 
Wuonymus, it possesses the peculiarity 
Which is so evident in the fruit of that 
shrub—namely, when ripe, of the highly- 
coloured outer covering bursting and dis- 
closing the even more highiy-coloured 
seeds within. C. articulatus is a native of 
China and Japan, where it is said to be 
very common on the sides of mountains. 
Left unpruned, its branches become 
twisted in such a manner as to form an 
impenetrable mass, whilst it ascends to 
the higher branches of any moderately 
high trees within its reach, It may, how- 
ever, be grown quite well over a group of 
rough stakes, a trellis, pergola, or as a 
bush. Iixcept when the fruits are ripe 
there is nothing to attract attention. The 
unopened fruits are each about the size of 
4 medium-sized garden Pea and are orange 
in colour. When expanded the orange- 
Scarlet covering of the seeds forms a 
striking contrast to the outer. part. 
Sargent, in his ‘* Forest Plora of Japan,’ 
Says that fruiting branches are sold in the 
Japanese markets for house decoration, as 


the fruits last in good condition for seyeral 
weeks, 











FRUIT. 


WINTER TREATMENT OF BUSH 
FRUITS. 

UNDER this heading I include Gooseberries 
and Red, White, and Black Currants, for 
if these are to produce good returns a 
generous treatment is necessary, both in 
pruning and manuring. As a rule, two 
mistakes are generally made; one is that 
the bushes are generally cut in too much, 
or allowed to grow into a thicket; and the 
other by the supplies being cut short by 
too deep digging or forking amongst the 
roots. Deep digging amongst the roots is 
very injurious, as bush fruits are surface- 
rooting, and if these feeders are broken 
off the fruit must suffer. The practice I 
pursue after the bushes are pruned is to 
clear away all weeds and rubbish, and 
then apply a surface dressing of manure 
to the depth of about 2 inches. If ordin- 
ary decayed stable or farmyard manure 
is not available then decayed garden 
rubbish, or, better still, well-burnt garden 
refuse and manure in equal parts, will 
answer well. This must be merely pointed 
into the surface. If, however, an annual 
dressing has been applied for some two or 
three years the surface about the bushes 
will be'a mass of roots, and where this is 
the case the pointing in must be dispensed 
with, the centres of the rows being about 
all that ean be forked over. Currants 
Will not succeed in poor ground, and with 
Red-Currants this is especially noticeable. 
These are particularly partial to wood 
ashes, probably on account of the potash 
contained, so where the Red Currant does 
not succeed well a dressing of this -with 
manure would prove highly beneficial. 
The Black Currant must also be heavily 
Inanured, and a firm root-run is very bene- 
ficial, forking amongst the roots being 
positively injurious, as, besides being 
against the well-doing of the bushes, it 
tends to make the fruit drop before being 
fully ripe. On light or gravelly soils, and 
Where the bushes have been planted some 
years, a soaking of liquid manure or 
sewage would prove highly beneficial. 

GOOSEBERRIES.—The bushes must not be 
encouraged to make sucker growth, and if 
the cuttings were properly made, sucker 
growth is rarely troublesome. It is a 
matter of opinion whether Gooseberries 
Should be pruned early or late, the latter 
being generally adopted where bullfinches 
are troublesome, as one or more of these 
marauders will clear a bush of buds very 
quickly. Where these depredators are 
troublesome, syringing the branches after 
pruning with lime and soot worked into 
a liquid state generally acts asa deterrent, 
especially when the gun or trap is not 
allowed to be brought into requisition, It 
is a mistake to rely on the old branches 
of Gooseberries for the production of a 
crop of fruit, for, independently of being 
shy in bearing, the branches are apt to 
die off. As much young wood should be 
allowed to remain as possible, selecting 
those shoots which spring from the base 
of the branches, and these should be 
allowed to remain their full length, as 
fruit will be borne along their whole 
length. These shoots bear very well from 
spurs for about two or three years, after 
which they are best eut out, to make room 
for younger growth. The laying in of 
young growth must be of annual occur- 
rence, cutting out all shoots or any of the 
older wood which may be dispensed with. 
Sufficient must be cut out to prevent 
crowding, 

RED AND WHITE CURRANTS. — These 
bear from the spurs of the older wood, 
the younger growth not taking part in 
the production of fruit until the second 








season after; consequently, a good frame 
work of main branches is very essential 
The lateral growth must be spurred in t 
about two eyes. Ps 

3LACK CURRANTS. — Here the pruning 
must be entirely different, as, unlike th 
Red and White Currants, sucker growth 
must be encouraged. No spurring in of 
lateral growth or cutting off of young bud 
must be encouraged. As much old growth — 
should be cut out annually as possible to 
make room for the young rods. from the 
base, as well as to prevent overcrowding 
In the planting of young bushes, these are 
best cut down to within a few inches of 
the ground, when the resulting growth 
will be vigorous and ensure a_ goo 
foundation, for the future bush. R. Lag 


+ = 
FRUIT: INFLUENCE OF SOIL ONS 
In a recent issue a correspondent made 
some remarks on how soil influenced yege- 
tables. True as this is, it is more pre 
nounced in many fruits. One of the most 
important things in connection with fruit 
culture is to know the sorts fitted for 
different soils. It is very annoying and 
expensive to plant a tree and, after wait- 
ing some years, to find it worthless, 
Everyone knows how Strawberries are 
affected in this way, and the same may be 
said of Apples and Pears. Pear Winter 
Nelis I have never found badly flavoured 
in any soil or situation. The same may 
be said of Seckle and Doyenne du Comice, 
Glou Moreeau was poor in a cold soil, 
while on the Surrey sand and on a light 
soil in Norfolk it was good. Marie Louise 
keeps longer and is much higher in flavour, 
and has a more russety skin on a light — 
soil. Josephine de Malines was worthless 
in the West, but from a light soil it keeps 
well and is excellent from bush-trees. The 
same may be said of Bergamotte d’Esperen, 
In a recent issue someone asked if anyone 
found Beurré Diel good this season, 
Speaking generally, it is never good, but 
this season it was fairly good from trees 
growing in the Bagshot district. “> i 
Of Apples, Cellini in. the West was a 
failure, the fruits being green and much 
spotted! Here nothing can be finer for a 
summer Apple. Mére de Ménage, in 
Dorset, was poor, while here it is fine in 
colour, keeping till March. I know a tree - 
in the Camberley district that gives nae 
bushels every year of the finest colour and 
size. _Baumann’s Red Reinette is splendid 
on our light soil. I have four trees in mj 
garden all doing well. In the West it was © 
a failure. Ribston and Cox’s do well in 
many gardens near me, while in Dorset 
they were poor. WeEsT SURREY. 
= | 
DRAINING VINE BORDERS. 
STAGNANT moisture is very injurious_ t 
all fruit-trees, but especially so to Vines 
the roots soon perishing in a cold, wet 
soil. In all soils where the basis is of: 
clayey nature I should not excayate at all, 
simply place the best soil I could get on 
the natural surface and plant the Vine 
inside the house, the front walls to be on — 
arches with ample space for the roots to — 
get out. If a drain is cut 3 feet deep 
side the house, and after laying 3-ineh — 


drain be cut under the outside border, 
both to enter the outfall drain at the ~ 
lowest point, there will be no stagnant 
water in the border, and the rubble in the 
drains will keep the borders aérated an 


monly arising from over-manuring, which, 
I consider, is one of the main causes ol 
shanking. The question of manuring Vine 
borders requires very careful study, 
especially in relation to the character 
the natural soil of the locality. On 
limestone or gravel base, farmyard man 
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H 
yaay be used much more freely than would 
ye desirable or safe where the sub-soil is 
Mf a retentive character. It may be 
Nhought that if the clay is excavated and 
he bottom of the border made impervious 
lvith concrete, the border formed thereon 
'nust be ona par, sofar at least as regards 
Mrainage, with the border made on a sub- 
}oil of gravel or limestone; but it is not, 
for no matter how perfect the system of 
‘rainage may be, unless the border is 
hifted above the natural soil the water 
‘rom the surrounding soil will percolate 
brough and lower the temperature of the 
order in which the Vine roots are placed. 
‘Iverybody in these days of high feeding 
‘aixes porous materials of some kind with 
he soil in which the Vines are growing— 
ime in the form of old plaster, charcoal 
‘lust, and wood ashes being the most suit- 
ble substances to apply. Charcoal dust 





| which, when perfectly ripe, may be eaten 
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artificial manures to Vines is their ex- 
pense. From £16 to £20 a ton for manure 
seems a long price, and those who expect 
to make a profit out of Grape growing 
will try to find something cheaper. In 
this direction there is room for experiment’ 
in working up the waste substances which 
abound in every locality, and so save ex- 





pense of carriage. le ey: 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Three good late Apples. We want 





Apples that are not only good cookers, but 


raw, and are also good bearers. Among 
the best of these are Alfriston, Annie 
Ilizabeth and Blenheim Orange. The 
last does not bear very early, and it should 
be planted on a suitable soil. And in this 
respect it is rather particular. These 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 





THE ALLSPICH OR CALYCANTHUS. 
CALYCANTHUS is a small family of shrubs 
allied to the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans). Three species are met~<with in 


gardens—C. floridus, .the Carolina  All- 
spice, a native of the Southern United 


States, C. glaucus from the same region, 
and ©, occidentalis, a native of California. 
Between the Californian shrub and the 
other two no mistake can be made, but 
the two southern United States kinds 
have much in common and the distinguish- 
ing features are, More apparent to the 
botanist than to the gardener. Both form 
bushes 38 feet or 4 feet high with ovate 
leaves which are glaucous beneath. OC. 
floridus, however, has the under-surface 
covered with star-shaped hairs, whilst-in 





Flowering shoct of the Carolina Al’spice (Calcanthus floridus ). 


‘nd wood ashes when not overdone are 
f great value in improving the colour of 
he Grapes, especially in the case of the 
lelicate-rooted kinds, such as the Black 
Tamburgh and the Frontignans; the 
‘atter, however, are hardly so much 
‘rown as they were thirty or forty years 
go in proportion to the number of Vines 
Nanted then and now. Some may object 
o the term delicate-rooted as applied to 


‘he Black Hamburgh, but though it is un- | 


loubtedly, so far as quality is concerned, 
‘ne of our best Grapes, it requires cultural 
‘kill to bring it up to its best possible 
pondition, and-it certainly suffers more 
‘rom over-feeding than any other Grape, 
“xcept it may be the Duke of Buccleuch 
*r the Golden Hamburgh} which I expect 
‘s now out of cultivation, for I have not 
een or heard of it of late years. One of 


‘he great drawbacks in the application of | 


/ 


| Grounds.’—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 





three Apples are good eating in April and 
May, and no doubt there are also others. 
In a good fruit-room where the sweating | 
process is completed, when required for 
late use I have packed them in paper in 
boxes or drawers. They will do well on | 
a good, sound loam slightly adhesive in 
character, but well drained and well 
broken up. A dressing of basic slag may 
be given after trenching, and forked in. 
The trees are all good growers; therefore, 
as standard trees, they should not be less 
than 25 feet apart.—H. H. 
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the other case there are few hairs. Both 
plants produce brown or brownish-purple 
flowers, about a couple of inches across, 
which haye a spicy odour. The accom- 
panying illustration gives a good idea of 
their general appearance. C. occidentalis 
is a more vigorous shrub and may be ex- 
pected to attain a height of 8 feet or 
10 feet with a similar diameter. Its ovate 
leaves are often from 4 inches to 6 inches 
long and they are green on both surfaces. 
The flowers are not unlike those of the 
other species, but are rather larger. They 
have a similar perfume and appear at the 
same time, June and July, odd ones, how- 
ever, being found as late as September. 
Cultivation offers no difficulties, for they 
thrive in any good garden soil, light loam 
for preference. Increase may be by de- 
taching pieces with a few roots from the 
parent plants or by cuttings of semi-ripe 
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shoots inserted in sandy soil in a elose 
frame in July. If a bush outgrows its 
position it may be cut back in spring. 

D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Butcher’s Broom not fruiting.—Can any 
of your numerous readers kindly tell me the 
best way to get Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus 
aculeatus) to fruit? The plant is, I know, 
dicecious, the male plant having narrower 
leaves than those of the female, which are 
broader. I have planted the two close 
together, hoping by that means that the blos- 
soms would get fertilised, but the result, after 
some years, is practically nil, as berries are 
hardly ever to be seen. I suppose the insect 
to fertilise them is wanting. The Butcher's 
Broom grows quite luxuriantly, and in large 
clumps, 3 feet or more high, so that it cannot 
be the fault of the soil or situation. The 
plants I am speaking of are growing in West 
Gloucestershire. If the shrub could only be 
made to fruit freely it would be more worth 
cultivation, as the berries are so handsome.— 
C. H. st. P 

[Provided you have a fair mixture of 
male and female plants-of Butcher’s 

sroom there ought to be a good erop of 
berries. When the plants are in blossom 
next year examine the flowers earefully 
and make sure that you have the sexes in 
proper proportion, about one male to 
every six females. The leaves are not a 
sufficient guide to the determination of 
the sexes, the flowers must be examined. 
If you appear to possess a fair number of 
male plants try hand pollination by means 
of a camel-hair brush. ] 

Shrubs not berrying.—Four years ago I 
planted, on the summit of a rock garden open 
to the sun, some Pernettyas, a Sea Buckthorn, 
and the coral-berried Symphoricarpus. None 
have produced berries, though they . have 
flowered freely. It has been suggested to me 
that these subjecte are all bi-sexual and that 
I haye got hold of male plants in all cases. 
Can you confirm? I also have a Rhus Cotinus 
that flowers, but does not produce the flufiy 
seeds that are regarded as the principal charm 
of this plant. Is the explanation the same in 
this case?—W. G. Rogzrs. 


[The Sea Buckthorn will not fruit unless 
male and female plants are grown to- 
gether or unless pollen is in some way 
taken to the stigmas of a female plant. 
This can be done by means of a camel-hair 
brush if flowering male branches are 
brought from some distance to a female 
plant. The Pernettya and Symphoricarpus 
ought to produce fruit with you, for male 
and female organs are found in the same 
flower. If your soil is very heavy and 
cold it would act against ‘the production 
of fruit. Rhus Cotinus varies a good deal 
in its behaviour regarding the fluffy heads 
which produce the seeds. Aga rule, plants 
growing in rather light and warm soil give 
the best results.] 

Syringa villosa.—This lilac has been 
known under a variety of names, for it 
has been called S. Emodi rosea, S. Josikeea 
eximia, and S. Bretschneideri, in addi- 
tion to its correct name which heads this 
note. It is one of the best of the species 
outside the common Lilac, and has a dis- 
tinct advantage in blossoming several weeks 
later than that shrub. A native of China, 
it grows naturally into a shapely bush, 
12 feet or more high, and bears large in- 
florescences from the points of young 
shoots early in June. The flowers are 
rosy-lilac in colour, and the panicles may 
be a foot or more long, the average size 
being about 9 inches. The size depends 
largely upon the vigour of the_ shoots. 

seing perfectly hardy it is well adapted 
for general cultivation, giving the most 
satisfactory results when planted in good 
loamy soil which is enriched occasionally 
by a surface dressing -of well-rotted 
manure. It forms an excellent subject for 
a sunny position on a lawn or ‘it can be 
used towards the back of a shrubbery. <A 
little thinning out of the inside branches 
may be practised every two or three years, 
for the better the wood is ripened the 
better does the plant flower, and a dense 
inside growth prevents a free cireulation 





of light and air. The species has been 
grown in England for about thirty years, 
but is not very well known.—D. 

Rhus trichocarpa.—Small specimens of 
this Sumach haye been shown on several 
occasions during the last few years, 
although it is not by any means a common 
species. It was originally brought to 
notice in this country about fifteen years 
ago, but it had been grown several years 
previously in the Arnold Arboretum, for 
Prof. Sargent obtained seeds from Japan 
in 1892. In its native country it forms a 
small tree 20 feet or more high, and 
under favourable conditions the same pro- 
portions are likely to be attained here. 
selonging to the pinnate-leayed section, its 
leaves are about 20 inches long and much 
lighter in appearance than those of the 
well-known Stag-horn Sumach (Rhus 
typhina). Although attractive during 
summer, however, it is in autumn that 
the leaves are seen at their best, for pre- 
vious to falling they assume a brilliant 
scarlet or orange-scarlet hue. It is of no 
value from a flowering point of view, the 
blossoms, like those of many other kinds of 
Rhus, being inconspicuous and dull in 
colour. Thriving in ordinary garden soil, 
it can be increased by imported seeds or 
by cuttings of the roots. Such cuttings 
should be made about 4 inches long from 
roots as thick as a lead pencil, and_in- 
serted singly in pots of light soil indoors 
during February. or March.—D. 

Erica mediterranea and varieties.—I have 
read with great interest the note by Mr. EK. H. 
Jenkins on these invaluable plants. It is but 
seldom that the tyne or its varieties flower in 
autumn or winter here, as usually they bloom 
after Erica carnea. The Heath known as E. 
mediterranea hybrida, or simply as E. hybrida, 
is earlier than the others, but its hybrid 
parentage probably accounts for this. The 
varieties are, however, mostly very beautiful, 
although I do not care much for one named 
Ki. mediterranea pallida, which is ineffective 
in colour. E. m. rubra, so justly praised by 
Mr. Jenkins, is very pretty, but, unfortunately, 
it is but rarely that it blooms in the north 
until spring.—S. ARNOTT. 

Venetian Sumach (Rhus _ Cotinus).—There 
are several species of Rhus that produce very 
ornamental foliage, but it is doubtful if there 
is any of them more interesting than the 
above-named. Last autumn I noticed a group 
of this plant that had flowered most pro- 
fusely and ripened ~seed in abundance. The 
foliage turned to a rich crimson, which every 
day seemed to become more beautiful, until 
it was at last cut off by the severe spell of 
cold weather we experienced in November. 
When planted in a shady position it is seldom 
that the foliage takes on the glorious tints 
to be seen when grown in the full sun, but it 
flowers quite as freely.—H. ©. P. 

The Flowering or Manna Ash.—One of the 
flowering trees which is seldom planted is the 
Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Ornus), as one may 
go through many good places in the three 
kingdoms without finding a specimen. Its ex- 
treme height is about 30 feet, but it is some 
time before it reaches that stature. its 
creamy-white plumes are very ornamental in 
June. In the South of Scotland it is but rarely 
seen, but at Monreith, where Sir Herbert Max- 
well has so many good trees, there are some 
good examples.—S. ARNOTT. 

Parrotia persica. — Amongst deciduous 
shrubs that deserve cultivation for the beau- 
tiful foliage they produce in the autumn is 
Parrotia persica. ‘The _ foliage assumes a 
bright crimson during the autumn, especially 
when the trees are planted in a peaty soil or 
that containing a quantity of iron. They 
should be planted in a sunny position, but 
sheltered from the cold winds. At first sight 
this tree might be mistaken for a Beech, but 
on closer inspection the difference will soon 
be discovered, particularly in the end of the 
year when the foliage has put on its autumn 
tints.—H. C. P. 

Tulip-tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum).—This 
is a very stately tree when it attains age, 
and even in a young state’is very ornamental. 
In some old. gardens, especially in the 
southern counties, there are fine specimens 
that have attained to a height of a hundred 
feet or more, and when in bloom are a fine 
sight. There is a fine old tree in the gardens 
at Maresfield Park in Sussex, which is over a 
hundred feet high, with an enormous spread 
of branches, and another at a place named 
The Rocks. These trees every year through 
the summer are laden with their Tulip- 





shaped flowers, which are produced in such | Therefore it is obvious that disturbance ab 
Hl ri » i « » b. 


quantities all over the branches that they pre- 


sent a peculiar sight. After the flowers have | 


disappeared the seed-pods, ~which somewhat 
represent small cones, are yery interesting.— 
i 2 OO Ea 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 
ORCHIDS. : 


Brassavola hybrids.—Some of the most 
remarkable hybrids ever raised haye 
3rassavola Digbyana as one parent. This 
Species is characterised by the large” 
creamy-white lip, which has a beautifully) 
fringed margin. When crossed with mem-— 
bers of the labiata group of Cattleya some: 
fine flowers were produced. One of ¢ Q 
first hybrids was shown in 1889, when con 
siderable astonishment was  causet 
among the Orchid specialists of that day. 
It was derived from B. Digbyana and C. 
Mossi. Since then a beautiful white 
form has been procured, when the chaste 
C. M. Wagneri was employed as one 
parent. Many other hybrids have been 
raised, all of which grow freely if given 
a position in the Cattleya-house, where a 
clear light can be obtained without any 
strong direct sunshine. This is most im 
portant, as they do not build up strong 
pseudo-bulbs in heavily-shaded structures. 
The rooting medium should consist 
Osmunda or A1 fibre, with-just a ligh 
sprinkling of Sphagnum Moss.. The 
various’ hybrids flower at intervals 
throughout the year, so any repotting 
must be done when growth commences, 
irrespective of season.—Sapox. % 

Dendrobium crepidatum.—This pretty 
Dendrobium, introduced in 1849, flowered 
for the first time in this country the ia 
lowing year in the Westonbirt collectio 
The wax-like flowers have rosy-pin: 
sepals and petals, which in some varietie, 
are tinged with white. The labellum i 
also rosy-pink stained with yellow at the 
base. The stems are each from 12 inche 
to 18 inches long, and are somewhat pe 
dulous in habit. For this reason they are 
best grown in pans to which a wire handle 
should be attached to suspend them from 
the roof. The pans should be filled to one 
third of their depth with drainage, oy: 
which is laid a thin layer of Sphagnu 
Moss to prevent the finer particles of t 
soil being washed down among the croeks, 
Hach plant should be potted firmly in a 
mixture of Osmunda fibre and Polypodium 
fibre, but care should be taken that no 
portion of the stem is buried or decay will 
probably set in. and the leading growth b 
lost. During the srowing period a night 
temperature of 60 degs. Fahr. should be 
maintained, but directly the pseudo-bulbs 
are fully developed it can be lowered 
10 degs. or so. Full sunshine may be 
allowed throughout the autumn.—Sapox. 

Leiio-Cattleya Frederick Boyle.— This dis- 
tinct hybrid is the result of erossi g 
Lelia anceps and Cattleya Triane. The 
former parent produces long, arching 
sprays of medium-sized flowers, and the 
latter belongs to the large-flowered or 
labiata group of the genus Cattleya. Such 
a combination gave a bloom larger than 
that of the ordinary lL. anceps, with a 
stem of greater length than in GC. Triana 
A typical form has blush sepals and 
petals, and a rich purplish-crintson Jip, 
but when the white varieties of ho 
Species were selected as parents a whi 
hybrid was secured. One of the best 
known as Kerchovie. Many other hybrid 
have been raised, of which L. anceps ¥ 
one parent. All are good growers, and 
little difficulty is experienced in their cul 
tivation provided they are not unneces- 
sarily disturbed. Before repotting it 
should be remembered that Orchids do not 
possess such recuperative powers after 
being repotted as most other plants. 


the root should not often take place, and | 
after it has been done, extra care witl 
the water-pot is necessary.—B. C. ; 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
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A WARM CORNER FOR PLANTS IN 
POTS. 

HloWEVER great our facilities for flower 
yardens may be, there are plants that will 
aot grow out of doors all the year round | 
2 our country, and, therefore, a corner 
for Myrtles, Pomegranates, Peruvian 
Lilies, Sweet Verbena, and various plants | 
| of the half-hardy sort is desirable. Such 
ihe eorner is that shown here. It was once 


of using it in the way we have done. Even 
/some Lilies in pots come on well, because 
‘they are apt to suffer in our soil from 
enemies which they seem to get over when 
in pots. 















i THE HEIGHT OF HERBACEOUS 
| PLANTS. 
“COMMENTING on a note of mine concerning 


4 dull, heavy bed, and then came the idea | 


lene T 





‘Helenium Riverton Gem, which appeared 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Here I would remind ‘‘ Gallovidian ”’ that 
I did not specially recommend this 
Helenium for the ‘‘ border,’’ but because, 
imagined, it is ‘‘ unequalled for 
effectiveness by any of its class,’’ and also 
because of its ‘‘ effectiveness in the dis- 
tance.’’. In short, I had in mind for this 
fine perennial a wider sphere of useful- 
ness than the. ordinary border could give, 
whose drawback, apart from its usually 
restricted area, is the greater obstacle of 
restricted environment which will not per- 
mit of an inspection at a proper distance. 
In such, the beauty of an 8 feet high plant | 
in flower is not to be seen at its side any 
more than is the imposing dome of St. 


Paul’s seen to advantage from its own 
churehyard. 

Hverything, indeed, depends upon the 
point of view. Moreover, When the 


greater stature named is but the outcome | 


of intelligent cultivation, the finer de- | 
velopment this ensures but brings in its 





train a flowering in proportion, both as 





‘in the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
for November 7th last, page 709, ‘* Gallo- 
vidian ’’ (page 788) says ‘‘it is not, as a 
rule, an advantage to increase the height 
of such a plant as this to twice the cata- 
logued height of from 3 feet to 4 feet. At 
6 feet or 8 feet the flowers are not so well 
seen, and neither their form vor their 
eolour is shown to advantage.’’ Finally, 
your correspondent says: ‘‘ Four feet is 
quite enough for a plant like this in a 
border.’’ I cannot agree with this, all 
depending upon circumstances and en- 
Vironment. There are gardens and gar- 
dens just as there are borders and borders, 
each and all of which should be eatered 
’ for according to individual needs. Hence 
it is important for those who garden 
chiefly in the open air to know of plants 
whose imposing stature and free flowering 
commend them for special places, and 
whose free use in the landscape entirely 
removes the thoughtfully-treated garden 
from the stereotyped or common-place. 








A warm corner for tlants tn pols. 


regards size of flower-head and freedom 
of production. In these circumstances, 


great. gain. To restrict it 
reducing the possibilities of an exceptional 
plant to the common-place, and in a gar- 
den, as in an exhibition, it is not these, 
but the outstanding features which tell. 
Hence it was that at page 709 I recom- 
mended a ‘‘ generous treatment”? for a 
plant already endowed with vigour 


capable of giving. Of ordinary plants we 
have enough and to spare, but of plants 
like the Helenium referred to and for 
such noble or imposing subjects as 
Kniphofia aloides nobilis, K. a. glaucescens, 
Aster Climax, and others akin there is 
still room in the best gardens to-day. 
ded ey 








Pampas on Lancashire coast. 





much pleasure in sending you the enclosed 
photos of Pampas Grass grown at St. 


stature—otherwise full. development—is a | 
is a mistake, | 


to | 
those who would bring out the best it is | 


I have! 


Anne’s Mount, Aigburth, Liverpool, the 
residence of Mr. T. McClelland. If you 
should consider it worthy of inserting in 
your paper we will be pleased. The plants 
have been very much admired this season. 
They are growing in a light, sandy soil in 
an exposed position. The plants are eut 
back in spring (April) and mulched with 
well-rotted cow-manure and bone-meal.— 


| J. MAcDONALD. 


[Many thanks for interesting photo- 
graphs, but having figured the Pampas 
Grass frequently of late we are sorry we 
cannot see our way to do so again.—Hp.] 

SOME OF THE 

TUFTED 





BETTER 

PANSIES. 
WHEN referring to the ‘ fancy ’’ Tufted 
Pansies it has been customary to take 
Countess of Kintore as the type of flower 
to which reference is made. I will first 
deal with those of true fancy or Countess 
of Kintore type. soth the flower and 


FANCY 





habit of this old variety have long since 
been surpassed; the habit is too straggling 
and the blooms, although distinctly attrac- 
tive in colour, leave much to be desired as 
regards form. A very popular. fancy 
variety is Dr. McFarlane. The plant is 
free flowering, has a good constitution, 
and a good sturdy habit of growth. The 
upper petals are mauve, lower petals very 


dark, of velvety substance, with yellow 
eye lightly rayed. Somewhat similar is 
Ruth Wilks (syn. Mrs. T. W. R. John- 


stone). The flowers have a neat, yellow, 
rayless eye, and are borne on long foot- 
stalks. Towards the end of the season, 
like so many other Tufted Pansies, the 
growths become slightly coarse. A unique 
variety is Daisy -J. Wright, a- plum- 
coloured fancy, dark and light tones of 
this colour alternating and producing a 


very distinct and effective flower. The 
habit is good. A variety developing 


flowers of similar shape is Cottage Maid, 
the colours of which are purple’ and 
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lavender with white blotches. In Lizzie 
Storer the centre of the flower is purplish- 
lavender, radiating to the outer edges of 
the petals, which are almost white. The 
flowers are of beautiful form and the 
habit is distinctly better than in most 
others of the same type of bloom. Another 
striking fancy is G, ©. Murray. In this 
case the flowers are large, but the upper 
petals are not quite so erect as one would 
like. Smooth, black, velvety bottom and 
side petals, passing to almost pale blue 
upper petals, will give the reader a capital 
idea of its colour. Other good fancies are 
the following :—Lady Musgrove, a robust 
plant, the flowers deep purple with a 
creamy-white centre. This has been very 
fine during the present season. <A novel 
and attractive type is that represented by 
Kathleen as the original. I know of 
nothing in the fancies so beautiful. The 
flowers are large and of good form, the 
ground colour white with a heavy edging 
and suffusion of glossy, bright purplish- 
red, which, when the flower first opens, 
is very bright. A companion to the last- 
named, though quite distinct, is Countess 
of Eglington. The large flowers are de- 
veloped on very long foot-stalks on plants 
with a-less attractive habit than the last 
mentioned. The colour of the flowers is 
purple on the upper petals with white 
lower petals. Gladys inlay is a neat, 
refined, rayless flower with a broad, well- 
defined border of purple-blue and a white 
centre. The 

CLOUDED VARIETIES are represented by 
Mrs. Chichester and Shipman’s Delight. 
The latter may be regarded as a deeper- 
coloured sport of the former variety, and 
during hot weather retains much of its 
colour, which Mrs. Chichester invariably 
loses. The colour is marbled-purple on 
white ground. Jessie Collier is a sport 
from the popular blush sort Bessie. In 
the sport the flowers are margined and 
suffused lavender. Of the 

EDGED OR MARGINED SORTS, A, S§S. 
Frater is by far the best, the colour white, 
neatly margined purplish-mauve. The 
habit, too, is good. James Pilling is 
worthy of a place in all gardens. This has 
white flowers margined lavender. 
Although the varieties Duchess of Fife 
and Goldfinch are now old, they are 
ideal sorts because of their creeping-like 
habit of growth. The plants flower pro- 
fusely, their oval-shaped blossoms being 
most attractive. The former has a prim- 
rose and the latter a yellow ground, 
irregularly margined lavender-blue. 

fTighgate, N. D.-B. CRAne. 





NOTES AND REPLIRS. 


Treatment of Clematis 
you kindly tell me what I 
old Clematis 
neglected ? 
to the roof, and blooms freely, 
are quite bare at the bottom, 
woody. I am afraid to follow the directions 
fiven to “G. K.” in a recent. issue in case it 
should kill so old a plant.—J. C. E. 

[As your plant of Clematis is so very 
old, we are afraid that it would not break 
out freely if cut back into the hard wood, 
which would be necessary in order to in- 
duce it to push out shoots towards the 
bottom. We should advise you to cut back 
your plant as far as in your opinion it 
can be safely done, and at the same time 
thin out any old and exhausted shoots. 
The bare place towards the base of the 
plant may be dealt with by planting a 
young, vigorous specimen and training the 
shoots where they are required. It must, 
of course, not be planted close to the stem 
of the old one, but at some little distance 
therefrom, The intervening space, however, 


but the stems 
and are very 


Will soon be covered by the shoots when j 


they ate growing freely. The young plant 








Jackmani.—Will | 
should do with an | 
Jackmani that has been much } 
It covers the front of a cottage | 








should have a little good soil in which to 
root. It can then be cut back annually in 
order to keep it comparatively dwarf. ] 

The Kaffir Lily (Schizostylis coccinea). 
—One of the brightest outdoor plants at 
this season is the Kaffir Lily, or Crimson 
‘lag. For many years after its introduc- 
tion, in 1864, it was regarded more as a 
plant for the greenhouse than for the open 
ground. Still, time has proved that glass 
protection is by no means necessary to its 
well doing, as it will succeed perfectly 
out-of-doors. True it cannot be regarded 
as hardy in all parts of the country and 
under all conditions, but given a good 
position in a sunny, well-drained border it 
will supply a wealth of colour at a time 
when it is much appreciated. -A border in 
front of a greenhouse is a very desirable 
spot for it. It will sueceed in a fairly 
open, sandy loam, with the addition of 
some leaf-mould and well-decayed manure. 
When it is desired to increase it this 
should be done in the spring, lifting the 
clumps, dividing them into pieces contain- 
ing five or six crowns, and replanting 
them about 9 inches apart. They should 
be freely watered during the summer, 
and established clumps are greatly bene- 
fited by occasional doses of liquid manure 
ut that season. Apart from their value in 
the outdoor garden the flowers furnish 
(if the plants are grown in pots) an effec- 
tive feature in the greenhouse, while they 
also last well when cut.—K. R. W. 


TRITOMA MODESTA. 
Tuis, figured on p. 835 from a photograph 
taken in my nursery, is a Madagascar 
species, and, having come from such a 
place, I always thought it must be tender, 
until it occurred to me that it might be as 
hardy as the others if it were Planted 
deeply as they were. This was done, with 
the result seen in the illustration. 

Newry. T, Sairu. 





Bamboo canes for trellis and pergola. 
After much experience of these and using 
many hundreds I find they are not so good 
in use as I had hoped they would be. They 
look very well and are very handy to 
erect, but they do not last so long as some 
of our native woods, and the hollow centre 
is a good home for vermin. Our native 
Oak and Chestnut are much better if not 
sappy. Bamboo has a pretty effect at 
first, though not more so than Oak or 
Chestnut, which, if creosoted, will last all 
the longer.—W. 

Melianthus major.—As a fine-foliaged plant 
this has figured among the good things of the 
year more by reason of its handsome, well- 
marked glaucous leaves than for any flower 
beauty the plant possesses. The leaves are 
often 3 feet or more in length, and, apart 
from their pronounced glaucous hue, are 
ornamental in their distinctly arching out- 
line and the sharp way that the leaflets are 
cut into acute divisions. This very old garden 
plant has been known to cultivators for more 
than two centuries, and though not generally 
hardy As hardier than many suppose. 
perennial, even - if cut down by frost, in 
favoured places where it may with slight pro- 
tection be wintered in the open, it will break 
away freely Im spring and give a good account 
of itself. It is when seen 5 feet or 6 feet high 


and as much through that the distinctive 
merit of the plant is seen. 


Salvia patens.—Early in December, when 
lifting the roots of this I was impressed with 
the nature of young roots from seed - com- 
pared with those two years and three years 
old. Those that have been planted three years 
are worthless and will be destroyed. 
they have reached this age the tubers become 
black and have only a few roots. I noticed 
in the summer those three years old were 
poor and weak. Whatever may be said, I am 
convinced it pays to raise plants from seed 
every year, if the best results are to be had. 
—DOorsprt. 

Malvastrum Gilliesi (syn. Modiola gerani- 
oides).—This likes a warm, sheltered, sunny 
place in the rock garden. In southern gardens 
it thrives, and flowers fairly well. but it can- 
not be said that it is suitable’ for northern 
gardens, as in these it is generally lost in 
& wet or unusually frosty winter.. The whole 


plant js about 6 inches high.—S, Arnor. 
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ROSES. 


ROSE AVIATEHUR MICHEL MAHIBRU. 


QUITE a number of Roses has been intro 
duced during the past few- seasons, the” 
‘aisers of which claim that the seedlings 
rival the wonderful Lyons Rose in point 
of colouring, but none, I think, can SO” 
justly claim this distinction as the raisery 
of Aviateur Michel Mahieu. Strangely 
enough, Messrs. Soupert and Notting ob 
tained this magnificent Rose by crossing 
Mme. Melaine Soupert with Lady Ash- 
town, neither of which can be safd to re 
semble the Lyons Rose in the least de 
gree. In Aviateur Mahieu we have th 
Same wonderful coral-red colouring that 
is only seen in the best of the Lyons 
blooms. In the centre of the flower the 
colour is very bright, paling off in the 
outer petals to a pretty shade of salmon- 
pink. The blooms are finely built, with’ 
the beautiful conical form and _ perfect 
centre of Lady Ashtown, but at the same 
time fuller. The petals are of good sub- 
stance and do not reflex unduly, giving to 
the flower more of the imposing globular 
form of Melaine Soupert. Aviateur 
Mahieu is not by any means a fair weather 
Nose, for although it gives fine flowers all 
through the year, it is particularly attrac 
tive in the damp autumn weather. The 
plant is upright in growth, vigorous, and 
free. I should say it has a great future, 
for the colour, besides being most intense, 
is reliable, not seen only in a few blooms 
as in the case of the Lyons and other 
Roses. As an exhibition Rose I should 
imagine it will prove an acquisition, not 
only on account of its bright colour, but 
also because of. its lasting qualities. 
Aviateur Mahieu also possesses a further 
charm, a rich fragrance. EXGLANTINE. 7 
a 


NOTES AND REPLIES. a 


Rose Betty Berkeley.— Although not one 
of the most popular Tea-scented Roses, 
Betty Berkeley is certainly one of the 
most lovely. It belongs to a very asta 
section of the Tea Roses, whose habit is. 
quite peculiar to themselves, General 
Gallieni being, perhaps, the best-known 
variety. They are quite hardy and vigor 
ous, and quickly develop into shapely, 
well-balanced plants. Strong shoots sent 
up from the base are crowned with a num- 
ber of fairly long laterals, each of which 
carries two to four blooms set well apart, 
the whole forming a sort of miniature | 
bouquet. The blooms are of very quaint 
form, usually with a triple centre, the 
outer petals reflexing and forming points. 
Betty Berkeley is a continuous bloomer, 
being, in common with most of the Teas, 
particularly good in the autumn. ‘The 
colour is.a glowing brick-red with orange 
shadings. The plum-coloured wood and 
foliage are also most’ attractive. This 
variety was raised by Bernaix in 1904, 
and it is curious that, although one of the 
most valuable garden Roses in cultivation, 
it is to be found in yery few Engli 
srowers’ catalogues. Other Teas of simi- 
lar habit and form are Comtesse Festetie 
Tfamilton (coppery-carmine) and Roso- 
mane Narcisse Thomas (nasturtium-red), 
—HGLANTINE. | 

Rose Mme. Leon Constantin.—Although 
the raiser of this Rose describes it as a 
Tea, the growth is quite distinct from that 
of the Tea Roses. It niakes fine, soli 


| shoots of semi-climbing habit, both wood — 
und’ foliage being green and devoid of tha 


| 


tender red tint usually associated with 
the Tea-scented Roses. Mme. Leon Con 
stantin is suitable for growing as a large 
bush or pillar on a west or even north — 
wall, or for pegging down. It will not 
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lower very frecly the first season after 
Hlanting, the plant sending up Several 
ong, sturdy, blind shoots. These should 
‘e tipped in autumn, and during the fol- 
ywing season the blooms will be produced 
‘n short laterals thrown out from them. 
‘The blooms of Mme. L. Constantin are 
/atiny-white with a faint blush in the 
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Tritoma modesta. 





centre. The petals are thin and papery, 


but do not seem to be affected by damp as | 


‘most thin-petalled Roses are. In form 
the flowers are quite up to exhibition 
standard, the centre well defined and fairly 
high, the outer petals regularly and grace- 
fully arranged. The blooms certainly 
have a very Tea-like appearance, and it 


flower on such a coarse-growing bush. 
Mme. L. Constantin would be a very good 
Rose with which to form a substantial self- 
supporting hedge of 5 feet to 6 feet in 
height.—EGLANTINE. 


A good Rose for a south wall.—Rose- 
“growers who are fortunate enough to 
possess walls with a south or south-east 
aspect should not miss such an oppor- 
tunity to grow some of these rarely-seen 
“Roses. One of the most pleasing and pro- 
‘fitable varieties for such a situation is 
“Henriette de Beauveau, a Tea-scented 





elimber raised by Lacharme in 1887. It 
‘prefers a fairly light, gritty soil, and in 
‘such a medium it will make rapid pro- 
gress. Its habit is free and branching. 
“Under good treatment this Rose is an 
abundant bloomer. The flowers are beau- 
tiful in form, with plenty of substance, 
and fairly large. The colour is an intense 
clear yellow, deepening somewhat towards 
the centre of the flower, an added charm 
being given by the light touches of violet 
shading that are often seen on the edges 
of the petals. 
rendered useless by bad pruning. The 
strong young shoots should not be cut 


a tae 


flowers. 


autumn, and cut the small lateral shoots 
back to two or three eyes in the spring.— 
EGLANTINE, 








: From a phofogiaph sent by 
: Mr, T. Smith, Newry. 


‘seems incongruous to find such a refined | 


Roses of this type are often | 


back, or the result will be wood instead of | 
All the pruning required is to | 
‘remove any old, useless wood in the late | 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND | 
WATER GARDENS. 
GLOBH DAISY 
(GLOBULARIA). 
THE accompanying figure affords a fairly | 
approximate idea of a small genus of ever- 
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spherical, heads of flowers. Some, like G. 


cordifolia, which has a tapering root, have 


| flowers. 


| unable 





(See oppos:te page ) 


green — almost 
which, if not very 
| tainly interesting. The species inhabit the 
Pyrenees, Central and Southern Iurope, 


sub - shrubby — alpines | 
ornamental, are cer- | 


and Asia Minor for the most part, and are | 





found frequently in gravelly or 
soils in pastures on calcareous formations, 


a fact which affords a clue to their re- 
quirements when under cultivation. Of 
lowly stature, never execeding more than 
a few inches high—some, indeed, not 
more than 2 inches at flower time, they 
are not to be considered for display work, 
but rather for variety’s sake, and the 





pretty blue shade of their rounded, almost 


stony | 


| a prostrate branching habit, the stems in 
| constant touch with the soil often rooting 


therein. Old plants of this kind often be- 
come woody and knotty. Its glabrous 
leaves are spoon-shaped ; the blue flowers 
being borne in flat, hemispherical heads. 
The plant flowers in May and June. There 
is a white variety, a counterpart in all 
save colour. G. nana is a miniature-grow- 


ing kind of 2 inches to 3 inches high, 
forming miniature hillocks of narrow 


leaves and producing heads of light blue 
It is one of the plants that should 
suit the moraine gardener. G. nudicaulis 
has leathery, dark-green, glabrous leaves 
in tufts, and pale-blue flowers in June. G. 
trichosantha, from Asia Minor, is of 
tufted, creeping, shrubby habit, with 
fluffy balls of blue flowers in midsummer. 
G. vulgaris, also with globular heads of 
pale-blue flowers, is of somewhat freer 
growth than the majority. In addition to 
the foregoing are G. cinerescens and G. 
incanescens, the latter depicted in the 
illustration. These have ashen-grey and 
somewhat hoary foliage respectively, and 
blue flowers, being of quite a miniature 
habit of growth. Whether these two are 
distinct, or varieties of one species, I am 
to say, not having seen. them 
together. All the kinds are easily raised 
from seeds, by division of the larger tufts 
and by layering of the branches. Their 
differences are not easfly definable, though 
all are worth growing for the distinctive 


| beauty their globular heads of blue flowers 


afford. E.. H. JENKINS, 
HEPATICA TRILOBA. 

THE Hepaticas were finer than usual this 
season. They ought to be more plentiful 


|in gardens on account of the many good 
| qualities they possess. 


They bloom at a 
season when flowers are scarce, they are 
perfectly hardy, they will grow aud 
succeed in any- good soil and in any ex- 
posure, and require almost no care, They 
do best in peat, but succeed in a deep, 
light, sandy soil. I have seen fine groups 
in heavy ground. Planted around beds of 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, or Camellias is 


¢ 
« 





The Globe Datsy ( Globularia tncancscens). From a 
photograph in the gardens at Friar Park. 


the best place for them. Shade or partial 
shade ensures fine leaves, as_ their 
leaves are often roasted in dry, hot sum- 
mers. Good soakings of water in dry 
weather will promote abundance of flowers 
the next spring. They can be planted or 
transplanted almost all the year round, 
except from March ist to May 1st, as in 
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that period they develop their foliage. 
After planting, plenty of water, if the 
weather is dry, is necessary. 

It is advisable to cut off the foliage, 
(especially if in bad condition) in 
February as soon as the flower-buds ap- 
pear, in order to allow the tufts to show 
their mass of bloom. They are increased 
from divisions in autumn, February, or 
May; also from seeds which generally fall 
on the ground and germinate naturally the 
following spring. 

Hepaticas cannot be successfully forced, 
but clumps lifted and potted in the autumn 
will bloom a few weeks earlier if wintered 
in a cold house or frame. Besides, their 
flowers are not stained by rain or mud, 
and are useful for greenhouse or house 
decoration. I grow the following sorts in 
deep, light, sandy soil :— ; 


SINGLE-FLOWERED. 

HEPATICA TRILOBA C@RULEA (single 
blue).—This, a native of Europe, is the 
common sort met with in gardens. Itisa 
free grower, ‘producing a mass of flowers 
of a vivid blue colour. 

H. T. ALBA (single white).—A moderate 
grower with pure white flowers; not very 
common. 

H. T. MALVACEA (single light mauve).— 
A strong grower with fine foliage, pro- 
ducing a mass of large pale mauve- 
coloured flowers. A splendid variety. 
Very scarce. 

H, T. ROSEA (rubra), (single rose red).— 
A good doer, rather dwarf, colour deep 
rose. Sold under the name of rubra 
(single red). 

H. T. VIOLACEA (single purple-violet).— 
A free and strong grower, with fine-veined 
foliage, flowers of a deep or purple-violet 
colour. A very fine variety, very early, 
but very scarce. ‘ 

DOUBLE-FLOWERED. 

HEPATICA TRILOBA ALBA PLENA (double 
white).—A small plant, poor grower, with 
double tiny white flowers. Very scarce. 

H. T. C@RULEA PLENA (double blue).—A 
small plant, moderate grower, with small, 
very double blue flowers. 

H. T. C@&RULEA PLENA MAJOR (double 
blue Giant).—The tallest and _ strongest 
grower of all. Foliage beautifully 
marbled, borne on long, erect petioles. 
lowers very double. The largest of all. 
Colour deep blue. 

H. T. ROSEA PLENA (double rose).—A 
dwarf plant, but a good grower and a free 
lloomer, producing a mass of large, very 
double deep rose flowers. It is a better 
grower than the. single  rose-flowered 
variety. Offered and sold under the name 
of H. t. rubra plena (double red). 

D. GUIHENEUF. 

49, Rue des Vinaigriers, Paris. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Balearic Sandwort. — Arenaria 
balearica seems to have a habit of be- 
coming tired of certain places, and, after 
covering a considerable space with its 
close mat of dainty green leaves spangled 
over with its tiny flowers, often dies and 
refuses to grow on the same stones again 
for some time. I do not know that this 
has been remarked upon before, but I 
have observed it in my own garden and 
in those of others. What is the reason 
for this? Can it be that the plant has 
exhausted certain ingredients in the 
stones which it requires and which have 
become so depleted by its growth that the 
Sandwort cannot thrive? This appears to 
be common to dry and moist stones alike, 
and I observe it pretty clearly on sand- 
stone, even more, I think, than on lime- 
stone. Can it be the lack-of lime?—S. A. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT PEARS. 

A LEeTrer from Sir F. Moore, of Dublin, 
speaks of the tendency of nurserymen, 
without inquiry, .to supply Pears on the 
Quince, and the tendency of gardeners to 
ask for Pears on this stock so as to get 
an early return. This is, no doubt, the 
case, and probably is one of the causes of 
the failure of Pears in many gardens. The 
introducer to England of the Quince as a 
stock for Pears made a great mistake in 
not making known the fact that all Pears 
will not grow well on the Quince. To 
grow Pears in that way is a very serious 
error. Nurserymen should state in their 
catalogues the kinds that do or do not do 
well on the Quince. This is one of the 
reasons for the absence of the Pear as a 
standard tree. On its natural stock the 
Pear is hardy over a large extent of our 
islands. It takes much less trouble to 
grow it that way than in pyramid form 
and on walls. The natural energies: of 
the tree are allowed to assert themselves, 
but growing on walls and -as pyramids 
tends to repress a forest tree. One sees 
walls. badly covered and __ ill-trained 
Pyramids, and not a standard Pear in the 
place. I have seen acres of fertile land 
given to garden crops and not a standard 
Pear-tree to be seen. W. 


—— I should like to thank you for your 
note about Pears in GarpDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED of December Sth. This prize- 
giving for appearance is the curse of 
shows, and the value of an Apple ‘‘ for 
exhibition ’’ really seems worse than ab- 
surd. In Tomatoes it has done very real 
harm. So it has in Strawberries, and, I 
dare say, in every fruit shown. As to 
Pears, the great difficulty is to avoid the 
bad ones. I do not know Duchess 
d’Angouléme, but I wish you would make 
a short list of the best you know. Of 
course, keeping is a great point. I never 
can tell why nurserymen: do not stick to 
good kinds as soon as they know them. Is 
Beurré Hardy an early or late one, and 





will it keep? Doyenne du Comice is one- 


of the best I know. The real point is that 
no poor Pear—let alone bad ones—should 
be even mentioned. I have grown as many 
as thirty kinds of Apples, all said to be 
good “ eating ’’, Apples—i.c., not cooking— 
and not one was worth anything compared, 
say, to a Newtown Pippin or a decent 
Ribston, or even a Peach Apple.—J. EH. 
Hppison, The Lodge, Adel, Leeds. 

[Beurré Hardy is an October Pear and 
will not keep very long.—Ep.] 


THH POTATO ONION. 

I HAVE to thank friends for good samples 
of this from Ireland and Scotland, where 
it is, I hear, less grown than formerly, 
owing to people’s love for the larger Onion 
depicted in the big advertisements. Those 
who love the strong Onion are quite wel- 
come to it. I mean to grow this. Its 
origin is not known to us at present, but 
that it is a good kind there need be no 
doubt. Can it be a survival from some 
old Continental culture before seeds were 
so common? Ww. 

By this post I am sending a plant- 
ing of the Potato Onion. I asked for bulbs 
of average size, not picked bulbs, so that 
you might have a better idea of it. In 
view of the lateness of the season I think 
it might now be advisable to defer plant- 
ing until February. When I grew it, 
planting was usually done in October, or 
even a little later sometimes, but I have 
seen equally good results from early 
spring settings. In a note from the lady 


in whose gardey the Onions were grown— | 
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her gardener being at. present with th 
Territorial. Artillery—she says that gs) 
prefers the variety for use in ‘ casserole 
cookery, the flavour being more delieat 
in such cases than that of the commot 
Onion.—W. MoGuFrroa. i 
Perhaps the following note may 
Supplement to some extent those which 
have recently appeared in Garprntng 
ILLUSTRATED concerning the Potato 
Onion. It is said that the variety wa 
introduced to Kirkcudbrightshire in the 
late years of the 18th century by soldiers 
who had served in the Napoleonic cam. 
paigns in Egypt, of which country the 
Potato Onion was supposed to be a native 
This would seem to confirm the note fron 
Messrs. Sutton, although I have never 
heard the variety referred to specifically 
as the “Burns”? Onion. It must also be 
conceded that a plant which increases it- 
self by bulblets is more likely to be ; 
native of a dry and warm climate, su 
as Egypt, than one which is viviparou — 
for example, that other Onion, now rarely 
met with, the Tree Onion, Allium Cepa, 
var. viviparum, said to be indigenous to 
Canada. Be that as it may, if the Potato 
Onion is native of Egypt it is indeed 2 
hardy variety, and withstands the rigours 
of our climate and the attacks of pests 
and disease better than the common 
Onion. The colour of the skin when the 
bulbs mature is of a rich coppery-brown 
shade. There is also a white-skinned 
variety even.more seldom met with, and 
which, I think, was introduced about 1899 
or 1900 by MM. Vilmorin and Andrieux, of 
Paris. I have, at all events, a recollection 
of noticing it catalogued by them abo 
that time, the fact of its being whit 
Skinned impressing the. variety on m 
memory. In planting it is sometimes re- 
commended that the bulbs be put out like 
Shallots, but it is better to plant rather 
deeply and to draw the soil up as grow h 
increases. Good-sized sets are best am l 
most prolific, for small bulbs sometimes 
merely increase in size instead of forming © 
offsets. Such, at any rate, was my ex 
perience when I formerly grew the Potato 
Onion.—W. McGurroc, Balmae, Kirhkcud- 
bright. 


NOTES AND REPLIBS. : 


Pear President Barabe.—I have sent on 
to you this morning some President 
3arabe Pears. I consider this, after 
Doyenne du Comice, the very finest late 
Pear in cultivation. It is ripening very 
eairly—unusually so—this year. It 
senerally, with me, good at Christmas and 
the New Year. It does not grow well nm 
the Quince, but if double grafted on it it 
grows well. My finest tree of it is on 
Conseiller de la Cour, the latter of 
Quince.—Wmn. ALLAN. 


[An excellent fruit, well worthy a g 
place.—Hp. ] ¥4 


Newtown Pippin from Pelham Farm.— 
I am happy ix having this again, the 
most delicate and true-flavoured Apple. 
Much as I enjoy this Apple, from the grea C 
Pacific region, where it is now grown s¢ 
well, I always think the flavour of the 
old Virginian Newtown the best, although 
the fruit is not quite so large as the 
Pacific-grown ones. I get mine from Mr. 
Lewis Solomon, of Covent Garden, and 
am very glad to have them.—W. 1g 

Cauliflower Eclipse.—The last heads of this 
fine late Cauliflower have just been ¢ 
(November 21), and despite two or three rath 
sharp touches of frost they, owing to their 
protecting leaves, were not injured in- the 
slightest degree. As a companion to the well+ 
known Autumn Giant, Eclipse has few rivals. 
The heads are of medium size, the curd is 
white and firm. and its value for late work 
is undeniable. Those who plant large breadths 


of, Cauliflowers might with advantage include — 
Eclipse.—K. Bricut. . 









INDOOR PLANTS. 


“SIVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUM MME. 
i} CROUSSE. 

“{ROWN in large vases, as here figured, this 
variety soon forms a striking feature, 
_roducing its attractive pink flowers in 


I 
’ 
} 
[ 





tbundance for months; indeed, there are 
‘ew plants which can equal this for its 
reedom of growth and continuous flower- 
‘ng. This specimen was about twelve 
sonths old when photographed. 

. The vase was filled with a mixture of 
‘urfy loam, leaf-soil, sand, and wood 
ushes well mixed together, and three 


| 


: 
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plants were then inserted — triangle 
fashion. These were then staked in the 
form of a tripod 4 feet high, and were 
well furnished in one season. There are 
various ways of using these beautiful 


plants, which are worthy of prominent 
and well-chosen positions, where they 
may be seen to the best advantage. Tor 





Crousse. 


Ivy-leaved Pelargenium Mme. 


draping pedestals and columns, and on 
either side of garden entrances, which, if 
approached by a flight of steps, they may 
be allowed to fall over, they are very use- 






ful. A temperature of from 45 degs. to 
50 degs. suits them when growing in- 


doors, and this should not be: exceeded, 
otherwise a long, sappy, and flowerless 
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growth will result. All flowers should 
be kept picked off until a fortnight 
previous to the plants being placed in 
summer quarters. E. MARKHAM. 





MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 


I am transferring my layers in a few weeks’ 
time to larger pots, and I am anxious to know 


about stopping. Do I stop Malmaisons in the 
same way as Perpetuals? I have also a diffi- 
culty with heating to proper temperature for 
my Perpetuals. My house is a small one, 
12. by 8, and in mild weather.the tempera- 
ture, when the fire has burnt up, reaches 
60 degs., however carefully I stoke it, at night. 
If the outside temperature is below 40 degs. 
I can regulate the temperature inside the 
house. to degs:, but not if the outside tem- 
perature is higher than 40 degs, (which it has 
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been now for several days). When I light the 
fire at night, as soon as it burns up, 60 degs. 
or over is reached—W. H. Lucas. 

[Malmaison Carnations raised from 
layers are not stopped as a rule, the 
plants, always slow of growth, being 
allowed to grow unchecked to produce one 
stem each and only one flower in the first 
year. Subsequently, if the plants are 
potted on they are again restricted to one 
flower per growth if blooms of large size 
are required. The soil should be good 
fibrous loam and leaf-mould, with a little 
sand, some old mortar rubble if possible, 
and little or no manure. Very firm 
potting, perfect drainage, comparatively 
dry, airy condition at all times, and little 
root moisture from now till the end of 
February are the chief cultural details, 
with a temperature ranging between 45 
degs. and 50 degs. With mild weather 
prevailing keep the plants near the glass 
in a buoyant atmosphere and moderately 
dry at the root. The Perpetual-flowering 
sorts require a few degrees warmer than 
the above, and if you are growing both 
in the same house the Malmaisons should 
be given a shelf near the glass at the cool 
end where air can be admitted day and 
night. When the outside #r mean tem- 
perature is equal to that required for the 
plants, employ all possible ventilation, 
whether at the sides, or on roof, or both, 
and, in conjunction, a slow fire just 
enough to chill the pipes. For this pur- 
pose you will find small coal and finely- 
broken coke in equal parts the best, and 
by half charging the furnace with fuel 
and working with a nearly closed damper 
there should not be much wrong. | 


TULIPS, FORCING. 
THE small early-flowering Duc Van Thol 
varieties are those which are employed 
for early work. The Tulip, however, 
differs materially in the amount of water 
that is needed, and probably about one- 
half of that required by the Hyacinth 
will be sufficient. The cultivator must 
not, however, err on the side of dryness, 
otherwise poor-sized or deformed flowers 
are sure to result. Then it should be re- 
membered that the forced Tulip is very 
sensitive of weather changes, feeling the 
ill-effects of fog at such a time more 
quickly than most plants. For this rea- 
son the plants should remain in the 
forcing-frame till the flower-buds are fully 
grown, and even: then they are best left 
in the frame covered with well-damped 
mats or sacks should fogs prevail. Sub- 
jected to bottom-heat and darkness the 
stem of the Tulip and flower-bud develop 
to their utmost limits, whereas, -if re- 
moved beforehand and overtaken by cold 
and fog, the resulting cheek will put an 
end to further progress. I have, indeed, 
seen whole batches of plants crippled in 
this way and the most promising crop 
rendered quite second-class. Hence the 
frame and heat are not only important as 
producing early growth and the best 
flowers, but the former, as a protective 
agent in the circumstances hamed, is of 
the highest value. To-day, as for many 
years past, the market florist knows that 
as much is paid for the stem as the flower 
on its summit, and length of stem is not 
possible other than by the method I have 
described. In other words, it cannot be 
obtained if the plants are brought into 
the greenhouse from the open plunging- 
beds and exposed to light forthwith. Such 
Inaiy be done with impunity, as the natural 
Season of flowering is approached, but it 
is fatal to success in the case of the early- 
forced plant. J. 
ee SAE te fic ane 5 


Lilium candidum and L. Harrisi in pots.— 

planted some bulbs of Lilium candidum 
and L. Harrisi in pots early in October 
last. I have had them plunged with other 
bulbs in a frame, T have taken them out of 
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plunging material, and would be glad if you 
would kindly let me know if I should take 
them to the greenhouse and keep them there 
until they bloom. I planted the bulbs ’2 inches 
below the rim of pot. The bulbs are covered 
with a little leaf-mould, and shoots are ap- 
pearing on Harrisi. Shall I remove earth 
level with crown? I would be glad of hints on 
culture, temperature, etc., also treatment after 
flowering.—J. McGrpw. 


[As the young shoots are appearing on 
the bulbs of Lilium Harrisi the best thing 
you can do is to take off the leaf-mould and 
fill the pot to within half-an-inech of the 
rim with some good soil, such as equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a little 
sand. This will encourage the formation 
of roots from the base of the stem, whieh 
are very hecessary to assist the -develop- 
ment of the blossoms. Then take your 
plants into the greenhouse, give them a 
good position there, and water moderately, 
increasing the supply as the pots get filled 
with roots. A sharp look-out must be 
kept for green fly, which is apt to do a 
good deal of damage. Lilium candidum 
should have been potted in August, in 





Which case the leaves would be, by now, 


srowing freely. You do not mention that 
the bulbs of Lilium candidum are com- 
mencing to. grow, in which case they 
should be left in the frame until the spring, 
when they are sure to push up. After 
that they ean be taken into the greenhouse, 
where a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
is maintained. Lilium candidum is far 
more satisfactory when grown in the open 
ground than it is in pots under glass. The 
time to plant out both of the Lilies named 
is aS soon as it can be safely done after 
the flowers are over. At the same time 
Wwe nay point out that it would have been 
far better if the bulbs of Lilium candidum 
had been planted out of doors in August, 
and though you may get a flower or two 
on Lilium Harvisi another year, it is not 
adapted for outdoor culture, except in par- 
ticularly favoured parts of the country. ] 


Carnation Delice.—I could not under- 
stand why this variety gained a Certificate 
of merit at the Perpetual-flowering Carna- 
tion show the other day. I closely 
examined the certificated vase of flowers 
and found most of them irregular and 
others very gappy. Of form or comeli- 
ness there was none, though the colour, a 
deep shade of pink, was certainly attrac- 
tive. Of the same variety a much better 
vase of blooms was shown in competition 
in the body of the hall. Seeing these, and 
noting that they came from the same ex- 
hibitor, I wondered whether the award 
was made on the’ strength of the latter. 
Delice is, I believe, a colour sport from 
Enchantress, and, if so, there should be 
in it the making of a good thing. That 
much. however, was not apparent, as 
shown. The pink-flowered class of Carna- 
tions is now so strong, so prodigal of good 
things, that only those of outstanding 
merit or making for progress should be 
honovred.—l. H. Jrenxrns. 

Freesias.— The earliest batch is now 
showing the flower-spikes and is afforded 
frequent applications of liquid manure. 
The spikes should be neatly staked before 
the flowers commence to open, and until 
that stage is reached the plants should be 
kept close to the glass. Successional 
batches are brought forward in the same 
manner. 

Forcing late-planted bulbs, — Sometimes 
through unforeseen circumstances it is not pos- 
sible to pot up all the bulbs intended for forc- 
ing so early in the autumn as one would like, 
and winter is upon us ere the work can be 
completed. When this happens it is well to 
bear in mind that. five or six weeks at least— 
longer if it can be arranged—should elapse 
before they are introduced to heat, and then 
it should be a gentle warmth. To bring them 
into a high temperature from a cold-frame is 
not the best for bulbs which have had a long 
time in which to make roots, but it is worse 
with those that have been potted late. In 


many instances the buds turn “blind ’ 
through being forced too early.—LEAnuRsT. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMs. : 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS : 
WHEN TO PROPAGATE. 

A QUARTER of a century ago, and for 1 
few years subsequent thereto, it wag 
customary for srowers who were exhibi- 
tors to begin propagation towards the end 
of November and early in December, and_ 
a few growers still observe this rule, 
Growers used to argue that the Chrys 
anthemum, to be seen at its best, needed 
a long season of cool, uninterrupted 
srowth. To afford the plants this long 
period of growth, exhibitors and others 
used to insert cuttings that were Sole-_ 
times quite unfit to perpetuate the different 
varieties. The plants that had produced 
the large and attractive exhibition blooms 
were often fed to such a degree that the 
constitution of many of them was so seri. 
ously impaired that they became quite un- 
fit to produce basal shoots of a desirable 
kind. The plants, too, had been standing 
rather closely arranged in glass structures. : 
sometimes overheated, and the basal — 
growths being also so far removed fron) 
the glass, often became drawn and weakly, 
With such material how was it possible 
to produce good»results? At that period, 
certainly, the question of showing the re-| 
sult of one’s cultural skill was the great 
desire of most growers, and as this was 
determined by the results achieved at the 
shows there was little to see of Chrys- 
anthemums in many gardens after the 
earlier half of November. The shows 
were mostly over and the plants were cut 
down in preparation for beginning the 
next season’s work. In this way a large 
number of the good things deteriorated, — 
making way for new and choice sorts that 
were freely introduced to take their place, 
It would have been far better to have ’ 
commenced the propagation of the Chrys- 
anthemum a month later, as by so doing © 
the old stools would have had that period — 
longer in which to recuperate and develop — 
fresh young shoots of an infinitely better 
kind. : | 

Nowadays many growers shake the 
plants out of their flowering pots so soon” 
as they are cut down, and after reducing 
the ball of roots and soil have either re- 
potted them into smaller pots or have Z 
plunged them in a bed of prepared soil 
made up on the side benches of a slightly © 
heated glass structure. Not only has this © 
economised space under glass at a season 
when such space is usually very valuable, — 
but it has imparted new life and vigour 
into the old stools. This practice I can ~ 
heartily recommend to those growers who 
desire to begin well. Under this treatment 
the first batch of cuttings will not 
ready until December is well advanced, 
or possibly until the early days of the New 
Year. In my opinion this is early enough. ; 
In the old days many of our leading 
growers used to propagate their Chrys 
anthemums in cold frames, which in nerd | 4 


weather were often shut up and carefully 


matted for weeks together. In such cit 
cumstances rooting was very slow, with © 
the result that in the early spring the 
plants were more backward than are those 
raised from a later propagation in a cool 
greenhouse as is the practice nowadays. 
I would advise beginning to propagate r. 
during late December and early, January. t 
as good, healthy cuttings can then be ob- — 
tained. Cuttings of this kind invariabl 
root quickly, and with the lengthening 
days their development is most satisfac — 
tory. I would also urge upon growers 
who have room in their gardens to plan 
out stock plants of the varieties they think 
of growing another season. If small plant 
be planted outdoors in the late spring or 
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rly summer they can be lifted before 
le hard weather sets in in the late 
itumn or early winter. They should be 
t back -before being lifted, as in this 
RY the stools can be packed close to- 
‘ther under glass in order to economise 


¥ % ; : 
Mace. Cuttings from plants treated. in 
‘is manner are ideal, the variety is| 


aintained in its original vigour, and ex- 
| Went results are usually obtained in the 
‘ywering season. I have seen some 
‘onderful blooms of the old and once very 
‘ypular silvery-mauve Japanese Viviand 
Sorel this.season from plants treated. as 


7 
| 
| 





have just described. BB. G. 
{ 
MINGLE* CHRYSANTHEMUM GRACE 


| DARLENG. 

‘uk free-flowering single Chrysanthe- 
ums of small to medium size are far 
‘ore useful for cutting than the severely 
-sbudded blooms that we are accustomed 
+ see at the autumn shows. An excellent 








epresentative of these smaller-flowered + 
‘ingles is seen in the variety Grace 
Darling, shown in the accompanying illus- 
ration. It is a dwarf white ‘variety that 
3 seen at its best during the latter half 
“¢ November and the earlier half of 
Yecember. The plant is very free-flower- 
ag, developing charming sprays of 
lossoms. The majority of the individual 
‘looms are about 3 inches in diameter. 

Hite Gs 








NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
‘\ CAPITAL display of late-flowering Chrys- 
-nthemums was seen at the meeting of 
*~he Floral Committee of the National 
Shrysanthemum Society at Essex Hall, 
Atrand, W.C., on Monday, December. 9th 
fast. In addition to several honorary ex- 
‘ibits there were a few really good new 
sorts. Those that received recognition 
vere the following:— 
. Ricumonp.—This is 


a very promising 





Single Chrysanthemum Grace Darling. 
photograph sent by Mr. T. Stevenson, 
Place Gardens, Addlestone. 


some 5 inches in diameter; colour, pale 
ecanary-yellow. This variety was raised 
by, Mra. Ge Hill, of -Indinnas:-UiS.A. 
Wirst-class certificate to Mr. Thos. Steven- 
son, The Gardens, Woburn Place, Addle- 
stone, Surrey. 

CHESTNUT Beauty. — This is the best 
single-flowered novelty of the late season, 
Wach bloom is rather more than 38 inches 
iu breadth, having fairly broad _ florets 
evenly arranged round a dise of proper 
size. ‘The colour is a rich tone of chest- 
nut-crimson. ‘The dise or cushion is dis- 
posed to be anemone-centred, and is tipped 
bronze. There are four to five rows of 
ray florets. Tirst-class certificate to Mr. 
Norman Davis, I'ramfield, Sussex. 

A white Japanese bloom was shown by 
a market grower under the name of 
“Chestnut White.’ ‘This, the Committee 
said, appeared to be synonymous with a 
well-known variety already in cultivation 
named Autocrat. EE. G. 





Fyrom @ 
Woburn 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Autumn flowers and foliage.—To the 
short list of outdoor single Chrysanthe- 
mums given in a recent number I should 
like to add GC. H. Curtis, which just now 
(November 5th), when several have passed 
their best, is remarkably good. It re- 
mains in perfection longer than most, is 
vigorous yet not over tall, and. very showy 
owing to the contrast between central disc 
and petals. A rather pleasing association 
quite unintentional is just now furnished 
by a group of the above Chrysanthemum 
and the foliage of one of the little white 
Starworts, A. gracillimus. This is light 
and feathery, in fact almost Fern-like, and 
has, I think, put on a richer golden hue 
than usual this year. Many other Star- 
worts have beautiful autumn foliage, all 
the forms of vimineus, Tradescanti, 
ericoides, diffusus horizontalis, and others. 
The autumn tints are heightened this sea- 





'nedium-sized ineurved Japanese bloom 


| 


son by the wonderful profusion of berries 
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of all kinds and shades in black, white, 
and many different reds; indeed, in many 
places the hedgerows as well as shrub- 
beries afford an almost greater variety of 
colour than at any time during the year. 


Certainly the shades are not so pro- 
nounced as in early summer, but the 


great variety is there. I found much to 
admire the other day in a recess between 
a by-road and the hedge protecting the 
field, possibly some 30 yards long by 
10 yards in depth, quite filled with berry- 
bearing plants, a few possibly planted, 
but the majority seedlings or suckers of 
Dog-Roses, Thorns, Privets, Snowberries, 
and occasional clumps of the Tutsan (Hy- 
pericum Androsemum). Along the same 
road there bas been a remarkable display 
of Clematis Vitalba, which has taken com- 
plete possession of an old, disused, tumble- 


down cottage and covered sides, roof, 
chimneys, in fact every part of it. I have 


seen from time to time some wonderful 
growths of Traveller’s Joy, but never any- 
thing quite like this—H. B. 8., Hardwick. 


Beautiful Pompon Chrysanthemums.— 
The Chrysanthemum Show at Highgate 
this season amply justified the local 
society in continuing its long series of ex- 
hibitions. This season the society cele- 
brated its thirtieth annual display. Pom- 
pon Chrysanthemums are never exhibited 
in better form and condition than they are 
at this show. The leading exhibit in the 
class for twelve varieties of Pompons in 
not less than nine varieties, three blooms 
of one variety in each bunch, was an ex- 
cellent representation of the type. ‘The 
blooms were of good size—not too large— 
the colours and form excellent, and, with 
one exception, they were beautifully 
finished. Thevarieties were: Mdlle. Elise 
Dordan (silvery-pink, of globular form), 
Mr. Sabey (golden-yellow, with rather 
broad florets), Prince of Orange (orange- 
brown, of good form), Comte de Morny 
(bright purple), Adonis (rosy-lilac), Perle 
des Beautés (deep crimson, with silvery 
reverse, rather late), Mr. Holmes (a dis- 
tinct, bright-bronze Pompon of reflexed 
form, now eliminated from the specialists’ 
list, and much to be regretted), and Mdlle. 
Marthe (white), and Yellow Mdlle. Marthe. 
The two last-mentioned sorts are regarded 
as the best examples of the type. It was 
refreshing to see these Pompons amid the 
plethora of’ big Japanese and incurved 
sorts, not the least interesting exhibit of 
Pompons being the vases of these flowers 
arranged for decorative effect. Those who 
do not grow this type of flower miss 
some of the most attractive decorative 
blossoms.—W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemum H. W. Thorp.—TI question 
whether there is a better incurved market 
variety than this. Market-men grow this 
beautiful white variety in very large numbers. 
A few days ago I saw in a large private collec- 
tion a number of plants of this variety which 
had been grown from start to finish without 
the growths being manipulated in any way. 
Naturally grown, with one bud to each shoot, 
a plant carrying fifteen to twenty very beau- 
tiful incurved blossoms that are so useful for 
cut flowers will result. For the conservatory, 
bay SB in this way, this variety is ideal. 


Single Chrysanthemum Molly Godfrey.— 
One of the most beautiful large-flowered single 
Chrysanthemums of a pink tone of colour is 
the variety under notice. The catalogues 
describe the colour as rosy-pink, but this is 
hardly correct. Deep rose is better I think, 
the white zone round the yellow dise adding 
to the attractiveness ,of the flowers. Under 
artificial light the colouring is very beautiful. 
The florets are fairly broad, and there are 
from three to four rows of these. When fully 
developed the flowers measure about 5 inches 


bad 


across.—W. V 
Chrysanthemum Queen Mary.—This is a 
magnificent white Japanese sort in some cases 
and a weed in others. The plant requires to 
be grown well and the flower-buds set in July, 
then the blossoms come up to the first descrip- 
tion, and if not so managed more than likely 
one will get flowers that are neither a good 
double nor a taking single, The same may 
perhaps be stated respecting other sorts. 
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VEGETABLES. 


WINTER CUCUMBERS. 


THERE must be a genial bottom heat, and 
it is best obtained by a couple of hot- 
water pipes in the bottom of the pit. 
Where hot water pipes do not exist the 
heat can be obtained by a good bed of 
fermenting materials in the bottom, pre- 
ference being given to a mixture of stable 


manure and leaves blended together and 
of sufficient depth to secure a_ steady 
warmth of 65 degs. or a-little more. The 


warmth of the atmosphere may be from 


65 degs. to 70 degs. I have always 
found this sufficient. If more heat is 


given it has a tendency to run the plants 
out quickly. Assuming the first house is 


planted in September the most critical 
time is in January or a little later, and 
a large demand generally arises about 


March or, at least, about Easter, and it is 
advisable to have another house started in 
December and brought on quietly as the 
days lengthen. If the seeds are started in 
warm water and then potted singly in 
warm soil they can be forwarded without 
check. Cucumbers will stand more heat 
than I have named, but it is better to 
move steadily—at least, I have found it: so 
—and when the plants begin to bear, fre- 
quent light dressings of warm soil are 
beneficial. The soil must be free from 
eelworms and other pests. Loam and leaf- 
mould of good quality are suitable, but I 
have had considerable success with loam 
and peat when there was a difficulty about 
getting suitable compost. There is some 
advantage in mixing vapourite or some 
other fumigant with the compost at the 
rate of 4 Ib. to the bushel. ja fk Gy. 


SOURCES OF POTASH MANURES. 
THE Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
desire to draw the attention of farmers 
and gardeners to the need for seeking new 
sources of potash manures. This country’s 
supply of artificial potash manure comes 
almost entirely from Germany; the exist- 
ing stock is very small and no further im. 
portation is possible for the present. 

The chief natural sources of potash im- 
mediately available are (1) seaweed, and 
(2) weeds, prunings, hedge - clippings, 
brushwood, leaves, and vegetable refuse 
generally. Seaweed is already extensively 
used aS a manure on the coasts. All who 
have access to this source of supply should 
collect it in quantity. Broad weed may be 
used direct as manure. Grassy weed and 
tangle should be dried and burnt wherever 
possible. A ton of fresh weed should yield 
2) Ib. to 30 Ib. of potash (enough, for 
example, to manure from 4 acre to } acre 
of potatoes). 

Inland farmers and gardeners may 
obtain potash by burning all kinds of 
vegetable refuse not suitable for direct 
application to the soil. The percentage of 
potash in vegetation varies very widely. 


Among ordinary weeds, for example, 
Thistles might yield 5 per cent. and 
Nettles 2.5 per cent. of their weight; 


timber contains very little potash, cord- 
wood a considerable quantity, and brush- 


wood still more; ordinary wood ashes 
might contain from 5 per cent. to 10 per 
cent., according to their source. The 


natural variations are so great that it is 
not possible to state definitely the com- 
position of the ashes resulting from the 
burning of the weeds, prunings, hedge- 
clippings, ete., but they might be expected 
to contain fr om 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
of potash—i.e., they might be worth as 
much as an equal weight of kainit (last 
spring kainit sold at about £2 10s. per 
LOT) Et wats absolutely essential, -in the 
























apt to cause the Celery to be of poo; 
quality. Where liquid manure is used toc 
liberally the leaves become hollow, be 
sides being subject to splitting and early 


absence of full supplies of farmyard 
manure, that potash should be provided 
for such farm crops as Potatoes. and 
(on light soils) Turnips, and that it should 


be available in gardens for Potatoes, CGar- | decay. Early earthing is also a greaj 
rots, Parsnips, and Onions, and many | mistake, this being a source of much 


rotting before half the winter is through, 
Some people make it a practice to protec 


other crops. 
In view of the lack of employment for 


unskilled labour in many districts, | Celery on the approach of the slightest 
farmers might well begin by collecting all | frost. This, I think, besides being injuri. 


ous, is wholly unnecessary. Except when 
the frost is likely to be prolonged for some 
time I never think of protecting it, and 
this only to facilitate digging it up. The 
continual covering and uncovering cannot 
but injure the tops which are exposed ; 
consequently, decay sets in and spreac 
rapidly downwards.—R. L. 

Winter Spinach. — Decaying leat 
should be removed from the plants, and 
the soil between the rows stirred wheu- 
ever it is dry enough to allow of the hoe 
being used. A dusting of soot will be ack 
vantageous and assist in destroying slugs 
and other pests. 


readily available vegetable refuse with 
the view of drying and burning it, and 
storing the ashes for early spring use 
before the winter ‘sets in. Similarly, 
during the winter much labour might be 
em}loyed in rooting out old hedges and 
clearing off other coarse vegetation in 
itself objectionable. All these cleanings 
might be burnt and the ashes used in late 
spring, at a time when potash manures 
may be of great value. The ashes must be 
stored in a dry place. The carbonate of 
potash present in ashes is very soluble and 
would quickly wash out if exposed to rain. 

The-following leaflets dealing with the 
uses of potash manures may be obtained 
post. free on application to the Secretary, 


‘ 





BOOKS. 


so0ard of Agriculture. and Fisheries. ese a4 
Letters of application need not he 


ITALIAN GARDENS OF THE 

RENAISSANCE.* i 
A WRITER in the Pall Mall Gazette some 
time ago said that the writing woman 
never had a fair chance to let off waste 
steam before the coming of the numerou 
books of the day on gardening. So we 
have now ho end of books on the subject, 
very often trivial in import, and givin: 
us no fresh ideas, merely filling our book- 
Shelves. Publishers, too, seem to have got 


stamped :—Leaflet 80, ‘‘ Use of 
Manures’’; Leaflet 106, ‘‘ Fertilisers for 
Market Garden Crops ’’; Leaflet 254, ‘The 
Use of Seaweed as Manure: yy 


Artificial 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Manure for the garden.— Do we make 
the best use of what may be termed the 
waste matter of house and garden? TI re- 
member when the difficulty about the 








manure: supply was first brought to my 
notice I had the management of a large 
garden and talked the matter over with 
the proprietor. We came to the conclusion 
that as there were several buildings 
empty, including stables and sheds of 
various kinds and there was also plenty 
of straw available, we might turn these 


the notion that there is something of 
gardening as a subject for the issue of n 
continuous stream of books, and so they 
keep on experimenting in that way. Wa 
cannot say that Mrs. Cartwright’s book is’ 

on the lines above alluded to, as it is very. 
well written, in good English, and deals” 
with many incidents and people in that 
















































empty buildings to profitable account by | beautiful part of the world—old Italy. I¢ 
srowing beef and pork and making! contains stories of noble men, saintly 
manure. I believe something might be ladies, cardinals, sculptors, warriors 
done in this way now, and I have no eastles, and lovely little cities. Altogethey 
doubt similar ideas have occurred to| it is a charming book. It really might 
others. We can make the most of the] have been better named by leaving out the 


waste matters of the house and garden by 
exposing them to fire, working them into 
compost, and using the spade and fork 
freely to let the air and water through the 
soil. There is no doubt the land would 
bear better crops without any increase of 
the manure supply if it were better 
worked.—H. H. 

Bastard trenching. — The present is a 
good time to deal with vacant plots in the 
kitchen garden, the sub-soil of which 
stands in need of being broken up to afford 
a greater depth of soil which is so 


word “gardens”? altogether. As regards” 
notes on gardens or gardening subject: 
anybody looking for them might as easily 
find a black pearl in a coal-hole. ~ . 

The authoress has nd dogmas of her own 
and does not pretend to know anythin 
about gardening. She does not, like Miss” 
March Phipps in the Nineteenth Century. 
tell us that the English people never make 
good gardens, the truth being they are 
the only people that ever made them well: 
The few garden cuts in the book are not 
well printed. The one facing page 32 


necessary for the successful cultivation of | would meet the taste of the youn 
vegetables. Whether the sub-soil should |} arehitect who thinks a garden is best made 
be brought to the surface or not depends | in stone. As applied $3: British and North — 


on its composition. When this is border- 
ing on clay or actuaily consists of clay it 
is best left where it is, but to prevent it 
from again becoming consolidated after 


American climates and tastes the idea of 
the stony Italian garden is, wholly wrong. 
In America, where some of the young 








architects have had their way, the Italian” 
idea has been carried out to absurdity. 
The marble statues—poor things—have © 

be carried into the house in the winter to’ 
keep them out of the way of the unfor- 
giving frost. The men who do that sort 
of garden design have as much knowledge 
of a true garden as the sparrows on the i 
house tops. So we say to these men, please 
take the beam out of your own eye all 
attend to the decayed state of architecture 
in your own day, and do not waste your 
time footling about the garden art, 

which the needs and conditions are: wholly 




























being loosened up and chopped to pieces, 
mix such material as road sweepings, de- 
cayed garden refuse, lime rubbish, or even 
ashes with it if manure cannot be spared. 
If little difference exists in the texture of 
the two spits their positions can then with 
advantage be reversed.—G. TP. K. 
Keeping Celery.—Good Celery is what 
all gardeners aim to have in good condi- 
tion throughout the autumn and winter 
months. Already in more than one gar- 
den I have been informed that it is 
“ stringy,’’ although in my own ease it is 








all that can be desired. Too early sowing outside of your studies. W-Ran 
ue well as too early earthing up, and I * “Tralian-Gi urdens of the Renaissance,” by Julia Cart- 
also fancy too much liquid manure, are’ wright. (Messrs. Smith, Elder & Go., 10s, 6d, net.) bs 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
; DECEMBER 15TH, 1914. 

ae last meeting of the present year was 
1d on the above-named date, and while 
i no sense comparable to the early Decem- 
jor meeting, was at least normal for this 
‘ason of the year. The outstanding fea- 
ire was that of Euphorbias (Poinsettias), 


Fiom Edmonton, and, arranged on the 
H yor in semi-circular outline, had a tell- 
'g effect. Next to this in degree was the 


/<cellent group of Carnations from Hay- 
vards Heath. Some good Begonias were 
‘en in various parts of the hall, though 
'e considered the tables of soft-wooded 
‘eaths more precious and beautiful. <A 
irge array of forced Azaleas was also on 
‘jew. In the Orchid section the Cypri- 
ediums from Cheltenham stood out 
‘rominently. Only five awards to novel- 
‘es or meritorious exhibits were made, 
‘agree of these emanating from the Floral 
‘nd one each from the Fruit and Orchid 
‘Jommittees respectively. 

Greenhouse flowering plants. — These 
‘vere fairly represented, though the group 
f Buphorbia (Poinsettia) pulcherrima 
‘rom Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Hdmon- 
‘on, stood well away from the rest by 
eason of the brilliant effect produced. 
‘he group was mainly comprised of three 
-emi-circular batches of these plants, the 
‘uter ones being of the brilliant IH. 
ulcherrima; that in the centre of the re- 
jently-introduced E. p. rosea, and which, 
ive believe, was exhibited last year for 
he first time. Whilst nothing can exceed 
‘he typical kind for brilliancy, there are 
reat beauty and distinctness in the rosy- 
joloured bracts of the newcomer which 
Vill render it valuable under artificial 
‘ight. It is welcome, too, for. the variety 
‘t affords. The whole of the plants—many 
‘lozens of them—were of a uniform height 
f 21 feet or thereabouts, and, with leaves 
‘lown to the pots, gave evidence of good 
vulture. In addition, the intervening 
‘paces between the circles were occupied 
vhiefly with Erica nivea, I. hyemalis, EH. 
‘1. alba, and others, which were in fine 
contrast to the other plants named, and 
‘vith a wide belt of Ferns as a margin, a 
jiandsome and attractive as well as 
yeasonable group resulted. Composed 
vholly of Begonias, Mr. L. R. Russell, 
ichmond, had arranged a large circular 
yed of the varying forms of B. Gloire de 
suorraine in the body of the hall. The 
ylants, largely of the pink-flowered forms, 
‘vere compact and well flowered. Opposite 
he entrance Messrs. Piper and Sons, 
‘Bayswater, had set up an extensive bank 
»f Azaleas in variety, interspersed by soft- 
wooded Heaths, Crotons, Palms, Ierns, 
‘ind other plants. Some handsome speci- 
‘nen Ferns were noted in the background. 
{In a group from Messrs. William Cutbush 
‘and Sons, Highgate, N., we remarked a 
rice batch of Daphne indica rubra in 
jower, Cyclamens in _ variety, Erica 
‘ayemalis alba, Begonias of the Lorraine 
set with Lilium longiflorum, and L. tigri- 
‘dum grown from retarded bulbs. Messrs. 
W.. Wells and Co., Limited, Merstham, con- 
tributed a small group of Chrysanthemums 
and the pink-flowered Antirrhinum 
Nelrose, which is also said to be perpetual- 
‘flowering. The rich yellow Chrysanthe- 
‘toum Richmond (see awards list) was also 
in this group. Messrs. Wills and Segar, 
‘Onslow Crescent, South Kensington, set 
‘up a particularly good table of soft-wooded 
‘Heaths, together with a rich display of 
well-flowered Azaleas, Lorraine Begonias 
in pink and white, and some well-fruited 
‘Orange-trees. The Heaths were, however, 
wthe greater feature, and, comprising such 
vas “melanthera, hyemalis, h. alba, and 
nivea, were most attractive. The last- 
named were bushes 18 inches high and 
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through, and, covered with myriads of 
pearly-white bells, were beautiful in the 
extreme. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. had 
well-flowered groups of such Begonias as 
Blatior, Optima, and Exquisite, together 
with Cyclamens, and a goodly batch of 
Acacia platyptera, whose broadly-winged 
growths and golden flower-balls render it 


very attractive at this season. Among 
ereenhouse flowering plants the magni- 
ficent trusses of  Luculia  gratissima 


brought from Colesbourne by Mr. H. J. 
Elwes, and which gained a ‘“ cultural 
commendation’? were, to many, in the 
nature of a revelation, so very fine in size 
and tone of colour were they. 
Carnations.—Much ‘the finer display of 
these flowers came from Messrs. Allwood 
brothers, Haywards Heath, and, simply 
yet boldly arranged in vases on black 
velvet, had a very’ telling effect. The 
flowers had the dual merit of youth and 
freshness, and were of superior quality 
generally. The best included handsome 
batches of Peerless, Rosette, and Gorgeous 
(all of cerise shades), Mandarin (yellow 
ground fancy), Fairmount and Mikado (of 
the heliotrope class), Champion (scarlet), 


Mrs. ©. F.. Raphael (light scarlet), 
Triumph (crimson), Mary Allwood, and 
several vases of Wivelsfield White. 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Limited, 
Merstham, showed the new American 
Pink Sensation, Red fPBenora, with 
Champion and Aviator (both scarlet) 


among others. Ina group of these flowers 
from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
the new pink, Mrs. Mackay Edgar, 
Premier (yellow), Salmon WHEnchantress, 
Satin Robe, with Mary Allwood and 
Georgeous (cerise), were among the best. 

Berried shrubs. — Of these Mr. L. KR. 
Russell, Richmond, had an_ extensive 
group of such things as Skimmia japonica, 
Pernettya mucronata in variety, Aucuba 
japonica vera, Cratwgus Pyracantha, C. 
(Pyracantha) angustifolia, whose orange 
fruits are in distinct contrast to the better- 
known kind, together with a fine example 
of the Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo), 
Garrya elliptica and its variety foemina, 
variegated and other Ivies, Euryas, 
Juonymus, and other useful or attractive 
plants. Among berry-bearing plants, how- 
ever, none excited so much general interest 
as Celastrus articulatus, sprays of which 
came from the Royal Gardens, Kew, the 
species being honoured by an Award of 
merit. It is native of Japan, deciduous, 
of climbing habit, and bears a profusion 
of searlet fruits on lateral branchlets or 
spurs, the fruits remaining good a long 
time. It is both interesting and highly 
ornamental. 

Hardy plants.—These were in a decided 
minority, the best group coming from Mr. 
G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent. In this we re- 
marked a delightful batch of Iris Histrio. 
Erica mediterranea hybrida, full of 
blossoms and buds, also showed to good 
advantage, while sprays of Aster grandi- 
florus showed how abnormally late this 
late-flowering species is in some directions 
this - year. Pots of winter-flowering 
Crocuses, as Marathonisius, levigatus (a 
curiously-flaked purple and mauve kind) 
and hyemalis, were also beautiful. 
Sedums and Saxifrages, with rock shrubs 
of a miniature-growing type, were among 
the things staged by Mr. Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. Misses [lopkins, Shepperton- 
on-Thames, again showed made-up: boxes 
of small-growing alpines. 

Orchids.—In a collection from Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath, 
were remarked some well-flowered ex- 
amples of Miltonia Bleueana, Odonto- 
glossum armanvillierense xanthotes (very 
pure and chaste white), O. eximium 
(richly blotched with chocolate), Calanthe 
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Veitchi, Leelio-Cattleya Bella alba (white, 
crimson lip), and the white Masdevallia 
tovarensis. Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. 
Albans, had a choice lot which included 
Leelio-Cattleya Sir Douglas Haig (a fine 
form whose white sepals and petals are 
in striking contrast to the richly-coloured 
lip), lL. C. Berthe Fournier (rich ruby- 
red), Lyeaste Youngi, and the very attrac- 
tive Odontoglossum cirrhosum ardentissi- 
mum, the flowers lightly barred chocolate 
over 2 pinky ground. Messrs. J. Cypher 


and Sons, Cheltenham, had a group 
wholly comprised of Cypripediums, in 
which high cultural excellence was seen 
throughout. Among the more striking 
were Euryades splendens, with — rose- 
coloured dorsal . sepal,- Priam, Queen 
Alexandra, with pink-coloured dorsal 


sepal of large size, several fine examples 
of the yellow-flowered C. insigne Sander, 
insigne Harefield Hall, and the pute white 


3oltoni. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, had Cattleya Moira rubescens, C. 
labiata alba, C. 1. Reedleyensis (pure 
white with orange in the throat), C. Fabia, 
Brasso-Cattleya Maronem (pink), B.-C. 
Queen Alexandra (an all-white flower 


with heavily-fringed lip), Vanda Sander- 
iana, and others. Messrs. Flory and 
Black, Langley, showed some good Odonto- 
glossums and the very fine Leelio-Cattleyas 
Barborosa var. and Lola, these having 
pink sepals and crimson lip, and pinky- 
white sepals and crimson lip respectively. 
Odontoglossum perculftum Cobb’s yariety 
was shown by Mr. Walter Cobb, Horsham. 
A fine Brasso-Cattleya, Mme. C. Mason 
(almost wholly pink), came from Mr. J. T. 
Bennett Poé, Cheshunt. The sturdy yellow- 
flowered Cypripedium Moonbeam, which 
is relieved by a handsome white, green- 
shaded dorsal sepal, and Odontoglossum 
crispum Leonard Perfect came from Baron 
3runo Schroder, Englefield Green. 

Fruit and vegetables.—Apait from the 
very promising late Apple Winter Ribston 
—a fruit not unlike a small Blenheim and 
said to possess the brisk flavour of the 
Ribston—shown by Messrs. Runyard, and 
which secured an Award of merit, the 
only exhibits of these fruits were from 
Mr. W. Palmer, Andover, Hants, who had 
trays of Apple Joffre (a golden-skinned, 
conical fruit resembling Jubilee) and Lord 
Kitchener (a fruit of the LBramley’s 
Seedling class. 

A complete list of the awards and medals 
will be found in our advertisement columns. 


LAW AND CUSTONI. 


Bulbs are “crops.”—A judgment of 
importance was delivered by Judge 


Mackarness at Brighton County Court on 
Thursday, May 14th, in the case of Pullen 
Bury v. the Provost of Lancing College, 
which had been referred to him under an 
arbitration for his opinion as to the mean- 
ing of the words ‘‘ and other crops’’ under 
a tenancy agreement. It appeared that 
plaintiff had agreed to plant a number of 
trees on the ground, which had been duly 
fulfilled, but he also put in a large quan- 
tity of bulbs in respect of which compensa- 
tion to the amount of several thousands of 
pounds was claimed. The question was, 
could these bulbs be regarded as ‘“‘ other 
ecrops’’? His Honour held that bulbs, 
Rhubarb, and Ponies came within the 
meaning of ‘‘ other crops”’ then growing 
on the said premises. 

Gardener’s wages (/nquirer). — During 
absence through illness a gardener is 
entitled to be paid his full wages, irrespec- 
tive of anything he may receive from 
State insurance, but if his employer does 
not wish to continue paying wages he may 
give the usual notice to terminate the 
man’s employment.—DARRISTER. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


small 60-sized pots. A batch of 


the earliest lot of plants. 


the flowering stage. 


ing over with the syringe on bright days. 
Chrysanthemums. A’ great many 





until propagation can be effected. 


have proved exceedingly useful. 


ties to flower in the same-sized pots. 


production of flowers 
Polyantha type of GC. 
as any for flowering 
year. Successional 


batches are 


far as possible. 


a ; to sprout must now ‘be got ready. 


warmth, the chief consideration. 


loam and Jeaf-mould, answers to a nicety, 


planting, so that it becomes nicely 

warmed, through. Too much warmth in- 

duces a spindly growth. It is a mild and 

i ea lasting heat that is required, hence the 
1 Wisdom of employing a preponderance of 
f bale tree-leaves, when they are to be had, in 
: ; the construction of the beds. Our rule is 
i to make a bed to commence with capable 
y Uhl { of accommodating, when butted close to- 
‘at gether, some six or seven two-light frames. 
; The bed is made 5 feet high and 6 feet 
wider than the frames are, which leaves 

ample space for walking round and at- 

tending to the frames, besides allowing 

y for the building of a good lining all round 
ft a when the heat of the bed begins to decline, 
or when weather. conditions necessitate 
the enclosing of the frames with linings 
to prevent loss of heat and penetration 
of frost. Litter is used to form the out- 
side and to hold the bulk of the material 
in place, which consists of three parts Oak 
and Chestnut leaves, the remainder being 
. stable litter. The same kind of soil as 
; Ah named above also answers for Radishes, 
Cabbage Lettuces of the Commodore Nutt 
or Golden Queen types, but for Short 
Horn or forcing Carrots, such as Parisian 
Forcing, Inimitable, and Early Gem, a 
little fine lime rubbish is added to it. As 
Carrots are a rather long time before they 
make their appeara nee, and being required 
aS early as possible, the seed is sown 
directly the soil is in fit condition, and 
the frame kept covered with mats until 
fermination takes Place. Thin sowing in 
Shallow drills 9 inches apart is insisted 
on, as the reverse order of things entails 
no end of after trouble in the thinning 


Sesh sn’ 


es 


ee ee 


; Seedling Cyclamens. — These are now 

ready for shifting from the seed-pans to 
plants 
raised from seed last year and now in full 
bloom furnishes ample proof that.this is 
by far the most successful way of growing 
The rule is to 
keep them growing continuously from the 
time the seedlings appear until they reach 
The seedlings alluded 
to will, after, potting again, be placed on 
the shelf where they have been raised and 
where a maximum and minimum tempera- 
ture of 65 degs. and 60 degs. is maintained. 
Here they will have every attention in the 
way of watering and an occasional dew- 


of 
these are now passing out of bloom and 
are being cut down and placed in cold pits 
Plants 
in 6-inch pots, of which a larger number 
than usual has this season been grown, 
There is 
still a good number of late-blooming yarie- 


Cinerarias. — Those now showing for 
bloom are being assisted with mild doses 
of “‘Clay’s Fertiliser,’’ which ensures the 
of high quality. The 
stellata is as useful 
at this time of the 
being 
kept cool, as the season for these useful 
ee flowering plants has to be prolonged as 


Hotbed forcing. — Frames to receive 
Potatoes recently placed in slight warmth 
For 
these early Potatoes a nice light friable 
Soil is, next to the needful supply of 
Old 
potting soil with a liberal admixture of 


and this, which must be of a depth of 
9 inches to 12 inches at the outset, must 
be got in some ten days in advance of 


out of the plants. 


inches between the sets. 




































that purpose. 


cording to the variety. 


or beds. 


borders in the kitehen garden. 


protection is afforded. 
the soil is removed from the 
furnish a large and valuable 
leaf-mould, which 


tion. 


forced outdoors. 


allow for the escape of steam. 


for it now than later on. 


under cover. 


day. 
it becomes charred. 


Cherry pruning.—The pruning of Sweet 


Cherries is, with us, a very simple affair, 


as all superfluous growths are stopped and 
re-stopped during the summer, the last 
occasion on which this took place being 


some time in August. As a result no 
further growth was made; consequently, 
pruning is now reduced to a minimum and 
consists in cutting out dead spurs, a few 
of which always die each season on old 
trees, and shortening any found to have 
become of undue length. This latter is 
important, as the Cherry, being early to 
bloom, the nearer the spurs are to the 
face of the wall the more protection will 
the blossoms receive when unfolded, 
Young shoots laid in for replenishing are 
left full-length. When necessary to 
shorten a shoot care is taken to see that 
it is done where a wood-bud exists, other- 
wise it would die back. Where through 
neglect during the growing season, much 
shortening back of spur wood to four and 
five buds is imperative, It would greatly 
lessen the injurious effect which a free 
use of the knife has on the health of the 
trees at this season if the wounds were 
afterwards dressed with “ knotting.’ 
This would both prevent “ gsumming’’ and 
protect the wounds from the harmful 
effects of frost.. Bush-trees in the open 
garden of varieties such as Belle d’Orleans, 
Black Bigarreau, Early Rivers, and the 
Duke family do best when treated on 
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Potatoes are set out 
in rows 1 foot apart with a distance of 
Radishes are 
sown in drills 9 inches apart, the varieties 
favoured being those sold by seedsmen for 
Lettuces are best raised in 
boxes and pricked out when large enough 
6 inches and 9 inches apart each way ac- 
As time permits, 
materials for the making of another large 
or a series of smaller beds should be got 
together and allowed to ferment in ad- 
vancé of the actual formation of the bed 
A quantity of tree-leaves will 
also be shortly built up into a bed several 
yards in length and 3 yards to 4 yards 
wide, on which to plant Potatoes to. suc- 
ceed the crop grown in. frames and to 
come in before those raised on warm 
This is 
prepared in a sheltered spot, as no glass 
These beds, when 
surface, 
supply of 
is removed elsewhere 
to undergo the final stage of decomposi- 


Rhubarb. — To succeed that now being 
forced in the Mushroom-house and similar 
places a dozen or so of crowns may be 
Old cement barrels or 
boxes can be used in lieu of pots, provided 
with covers, and if the fermenting materials 
used are mixed in the same proportion as 
mentioned above the risk of the crowns 
becoming ‘‘ sealded”’ is greatly reduced. 
Tor some days after the linings or bed is 
made up whatever is used for the cover- 
ing of the barrels, etc., must be tilted to 


Sci! for Melons and Cucumbers.—Now 
is a good time to sterilise as much loam 
as will suffice for next season’s require- 
ments, as time to carry it out in an 
effectual manner can be the better spared 
Refuse wood 
answers for fuel for this purpose, and as 
fast as the loam is removed from the iron 
sheets placed over the fire store it away 
On a couple of old corru- 
gated iron sheets supported on brick piers 
built high enough so that a good body of 
fire can be kept beneath them a large 
quantity of loam can be sterilised in a 
The loam has to be removed before 
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similar lines, 7.c., performing all prunin 
as far as possible in the shape of pinchin 
and re-pinching in the growing season 
Under this régime bush-trees can be ip 
chiced, provided the soil is suitable, 
succeed very well. ; 


completed. 


buds being on the move, 


a point where the wood is well ripened 
Young growths from 


are left intact. 


eut out. 


averted. 


wall, the better plan, then, is first to 
ascertain which of them are pliable enough 
to be turned either to the right or left 
and brought nearer the face of the wall, 
when, with the aid of ties, they can be 
secured in position, Ofttimes quite two- 
thirds of the long spurs are amenable to 
this mode of ‘treatment. The more 
stubborn ones can then be eut to within 
an inch of the main branch, to form the 
foundation of new spurs.” In less success: 
ful cases more spurs have to be sacrificed 
than this, but usually sufficient remain to 
furnish a erop. The foregoing advice is 
not applicable to trees which make 
luxuriant growth and never, or but 
seldom, bear fruit. The remedy in this 
instance is to lift the roots, bring them up 
nearer the surface after shortening the 


tity of lime rubbish or old plaster with 
the soil. 
Cherries in a healthy, free-bearing state, 


be cropped, but renovated periodically 


of some 8 inches or 4 inches has taken 
place. Artificial manures may at the same 
time be applied with the greatest benefit, 
but reserve stable manure for muiching 
with next June or July. A.W; 


MIDLAND ‘COUNTIES.  \ 
Peaches and Wectarines. — Assuming 
that the pruning, cleansing, and training 


of the different kinds of fruit-trees men- — 
tioned in former notes are being brought 


. 
; 
; 
‘ 


to a close, and the weather remains mild, 
there is no reason why the Peaches and 
Nectarines should not be given similar at- 
tention. It is advisable to take these 
trees from the walls annually, so that the 
wood can be thoroughly washed and the 
walls re-pointed if necessary. In ‘any 
ease the walls should be thoroughly 
cleansed, as many insects that infest these 
trees hibernate in any hole and crevice 
they can get into during winter. Where 
the trees are trained to wires (and this is 
by far the best incthod) the necessary 
pruning should be done before the trees | 
are loosened, as it is better to see what 
amount of growth can be dispensed with, 
especially in the matter of a large branch 
here and there, which at times needs re- 
moving. 
year are those which were made during — 


¥ 
a 


The shoots that will fruit next 





Apricots.—These claim attention so sor 
as the training of Plums and Cherries j 
They are pruned, then tied a: 
soon as possible, so that the trees can li 
sprayed before there is a suspicion of the 
The chief thing 
Waiting to be done now is the shortening 
of spurs to four buds, thinning out weak 
growths in congested spurs, and cutting 
back young shoots of any great length te 
anything between 
9 inches and 18 inches long—which are 
usually well furnished with flower-buds— 
A certain amount of wood 
cut back in previous years to form spurs 
dies each season; this must be carefully 
Spur-pruning may be performed 
now, but the best period for doing so is 
directly the crop has been cleared. The 
wounds then heal quickly and gumming is 
Rather than the appearance of 
the trees should be spoilt and the chance 
of a crop lost through the spurs haying 
heen allowed to get so far away from the 


strongest, and incorporate a liberal quan- | 
To keep both Apricots and 
the alleys (some 8 feet wide) should not _ 


with top-dressings of new compost after 
the removal of the worn-out soil to a depth - 
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either side. 
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bient of these for filling the wall space 
iwhen the trees are trained in their proper 
positions. All imperfectly-matured shoots 
\should be cut back to a wood-bud, which 
lis more pointed than a fruit-bud, or to 
‘triple buds where the centre one is 
yasually a wood-bud. Red spider and 
hblack aphis are the two most troublesome 
pests of the Peach. These attuck young 
‘and old wood alike, so that all the shoots 
need thorough and careful washing. <A 
‘soft painter’s brush is the best to use for 
the purpose, and Gishurst compound used 
‘according to directions will be found very 
‘effectual. In dressing the fruiting wood 
‘be careful to work the brush towards the 
‘point of the shoot, or many of the buds 
will be damaged or rubbed off. When 
‘cleansing is completed first tie in the main 
“branches with tar-cord, being careful to 
obtain an equal balance of growth on 
Thus will the tree, when re- 
The fruit- 
at about 
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trained, represent an open fan. 
shoots should be trained 


4 inches apart, as a new shoot will have 
‘to be laid in at the base of each old one 
(for fruiting in the following year. 


. Shrubs. — Many evergreen shrubs and 


“superfluous branches. 
| 





conifers are benefited by the removal of 
Although the pre- 


‘sent time is not the best for pruning, yet 


in gardens where there are many hedges 


and other plants that require pruning, 


much of the work must perforce be done 
during the winter, and unless hard frost 
‘occurs immediately after the ordinary 
pruning of hedges and the commoner 
shrubs no harm accrues. In the case of 
Laurel the shoots are pruned more easily 
now than later on, when they materially 
toughen. Any shrubs that require a 
severe pruning will be better left until 
the spring, 1s there is a danger-of killing 
even the-hardiest species if they are cut 
hard back in the winter. Straggling 
plants of any common shrubs should be 
cut down and the roots grubbed up, taking 
the opportunity thus provided of im- 
proving the soil by trenching it, and if it 
is of 4 heavy nature working in plenty of 
decayed leaves and other vegetable refuse. 
1f the soil is of a cold, retentive nature it 
is advisable to form beds above the level 
of the surroundings and to plant only 


when the ground is in a suitable condi- 
tion. One often sees in gardens unh- 


interesting clumps of Yew, Lox, Laurel, 
ete., occupying positions where the 
choicest and most interesting shrubs 
would thrive if properly planted.. There 
is a wide selection of beautiful hardy 
shrubs that will succeed in any part of 
the country, and these may be procured 
at a reasonable cost. 

The stove. — At this season very little 
syringing can be done, except on bright 
mornings, therefore the greater need 
exists to keep a sharp look-out for insect 
pests. Any plants infested with insects 
that cannot be killed by vaporising should 


be carefully cleaned with a liquid in- 
secticide. 


The forcing-house. — Continue to place 
in heat at interyals of a fortnight Lilacs, 
Azaleas, Deutzias, Staphyleas,: Wistarias, 
ete., taking care not to subject them to 
excessive heat. An early Peach-house or 
a vinery is suitable for commencing the 
forcing of these flowering shrubs. 

Gloxinias.— A batch of Gloxinias may 
now be started into growth, selecting the 
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are active. When growth is active weak 
liquid manure may be given at alternate 
waterings, a little bone-meal used as a 
top-dressing also proving beneficial. This 
batch should produce an excellent display 
of bloom early in the spring, 


Chrysanthemum cuttings of many varie- 
ties should now. be inserted, and continue 
to put in others whenever the cuttings are 
in a suitable condition. The best place 
for rooting them is a small frame placed 
on the stage of a cool house. The work 
can then. be carried out in all weathers, 


whereas cuttings placed in frames in the 


open may suffer from. neglect during 
severe weather. 

Celery.—The earthing up of the latest 
plants should by now be completed. In 
the event of ‘severe frost’ it will- be 
necessary to place long litter or bracken 
on the rows to protect the plants. 


Winter Broccoli has made 
crowth and may suffer from the first 
severe frost if not protected. Provision 
should, therefore, be made for protecting 
the heads during severe weather. It is a 
good plan to lift as many plants as possi- 
ble where the heads have begun to de- 
velop and plant them in double rows in a 
slanting position, taking care to retain as 
much soil about the roots as possible. If 
treated in this manner they may easily be 
protected by mats whenever severe frost 
is imminent. The mats should be raised 
above the plants on strong string or wire 
stretched on stout stakes. 


rather soft 


Parsiey.—There is at present a plenti- 
ful supply of Parsley from plants in the 
open. All decaying leaves should be re- 
moved to allow plenty of light and air to 


reach the plants, and some covering 
material should be at hand to protect 
them in severe frost or snow. rom 


Parsley in pits or frames the lights should 
be kept off till as late in the season as 
possible, so that the plants may be able 
to withstand a few degrees of frost. 

I’. W.. GALLOP. 


SCOTLAND. 

Flowering shrubs on walls.—During the 
week attention has been given where re- 
quired to various flowering shrubs on 
walls. This attention included re- 
tying where necessary, thinning out super- 
fluous, decayed, or chafed branches and 
shoots, and, in some Cases, mulching with 
rotten manure. The winter Jasmine is 
now. blooming fairly freely, its sprays 
being alike ornamental when growing or 
cut. After flowering the needful pruning 
will be seen to. 
made exceptionally fine growths, so much 
so that a certain amount of thinning was 
imperative. This fine wall plant is shown 
to much more advantage when the shoots 
are allowed to become semi-pendulous. It 
succeeds well in a warm corner between 
a south and a west wall, although it does 
equally well on a northerly exposure, in 
‘which, however, it flowers later. Wistaria 


mer growths tied in, and any unprofitable 
wood cut out at the same time. The 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) 
has been similarly attended to. The 
flowering wood is full of buds and these 
are in an adyanced state. For some years 
after it was planted—on a south wall—C. 
fragrans was rather disappointing, not so 





corms which have rested the longest. It 
is best to allow the corms to remain in 
the same pots undisturbed, as they ap- 
pear to start into growth earlier under 
this treatment. A gentle spraying will 
afford all the moisture necessary at the 
start, as great care must be exercised not 
to apply too much water until the roots 


much in respect of growth, but as regards 
flowering. After a time, however, this 
drawback ceased, and I think that as the 


shrub ages its flowering qualities in- 
crease. Kerria japonica fi.-pl. has 
thrown a good. deal of weak spray, 
and several of the main _ branches 
‘have died. In this case rearranging 








Forsythia suspensa has | 


yas done, and a good mulch of 
manure was afforded. Garrya eliptica, also 


sinensis and Ceanothuses had -their sum- | 


grown on a wall, will very shortly be in 
flower, and its greenish catkin-like sprays 
are yery numerous. When cut these re- 
main in good condition over an extended 
period. 


Auriculas. — At this season sometimes 
anxiety. is felt during excessively wet 
weather concerning the Auriculas. -It is 
good practice to remove from time to 
time the decaying foliage, and if the state 
of the soil permits to keep it stirred up 


in the neighbourhood of the plants. So 
long as the rosettes of leaves in the 
centres of the tufts remain either of a 


green or white, according to the 
variety, no danger is to be anticipated. In 
the event of a very wet spell, where 
Auriculas are planted on naturally heavy 
soil, it is sometimes of advantage to lift 
them at this time and replant in lighter 
and drier soil with a sunny exposure. 

Hardy fruit.— A beginning was made 
during the week with the pruning. Apple- 
trees are being dealt with first. Some of 
these are of considerable age and their 
pruning presents no special difficulty. Care 
is, of course, taken to cut out any 
diseased or injured branches, and to keep 
the centres of the trees as opeh as )pos- 
sible. Owing to our proximity to the sea 
and the.naturally moist atmosphere these 
old trees, chiefly on the Crab stock, have 
a tendency to moss up rather quickly. So 
soon as favourable weather occurs after 
pruning is completed these trees will be 
sprayed with a winter wash. In the case 
of a collection of younger trees planted 
half-a-dozen years ago pruning will be 
done with an eye to the due extension of 
the tree, and to its balance. AIJl these 
treesare on the Paradise stock, and when 
pruned and sprayed they will be given a 
good surface dressing of old, rotten 
manure. The pruning of Black Currants 
has now been finished, this consisting 
chiefly in the removal of the older and ex- 
hausted wood in order that space may be 
found for young and vigorous fruiting 
shoots. 

Hardy annuals. — Seldom has the pro- 
mise of autumn-sown annuals been better. 
The fine weather at the time of sowing, 


healthy 


with rainfall at the critical time, was 
fayourable to their development. Slugs 


were not, for once, unduly severe upon the 
seedlings, and from the time of thinning 
up till now unarrested progress has been 
made. From time to time a little fresh 
soot or newly-slaked lime is scattered 
among the plants, in order to discourage 
the attentions of vermin. 


Plant-houses.—W ork continues to be of 
a routine nature. Any excess of moisture 
is discouraged, and during the short days 
every endeavour is made to keep plant- 
houses as attractive as possible. An occa- 
sional rearrangement not only gives 
variety but affords an opportunity of in- 
troducing fresh plants. Plenty of flowers 
is available for cutting and the supply 
appears likely to last without having re- 
course to forced plants for some time yet. 
A small lot of late-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums has been, during the week, removed 
from a cold-house in which damp was be- 
ginning to affect their foliage into a com- 
paratively warm atmosphere. These in- 
clude such kinds as the old W. H. Lincoln, 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, that useful 
single variety Jessie T. Angus, and one or 
two others. Cinerarias are now showing 
colour. These, it is regretted, will not be 
a success, as the strain is evidently very 
poor. Bought wisdom in respect of seeds, 
although sometimes costly, is of lasting 
value. 
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Bulbs.—During the week a _ further 
batch of Roman Hyacinths and of early- 
flowering Tulips was removed from the 
plunging-bed to a cold-house. A preyious 
batch in the same house has made good 
progress and can be brought into bloom at 
short notice if required. Narcissi of the 
earliest kinds are equally advanced. Very 
few of the large Dutch Hyacinths are now 
grown, their rather over-powering odour 
and their stiff habit not being apprecia ted, 
especially when there are now so many 
more graceful and much more useful 
winter and spring-flowering plants. The 
few which are grown are still in the plung- 
ing-bed, in order that their time of flower- 
ing may be delayed until the New Year is 
well advanced. 

Plants for forcing.—The forcing of 
plants is regulated by the time at which 


they are desired. Such things as 
Hucharis’ Lilies, if now given a warm 


corner in the stove, will soon push on. A 
little weak soot and water is a useful and 
reliable stimulant for these fine bulbous 
plants, and assists in keeping the foliage 
of an intense green colour which contrasts 
very effectively with the pure-white 
blooms. Solomon’s Seal, Dielytra 
spectabilis, and Hoteia japonica are 
easily forced from this time onward. 
Montbretias are useful in early spring, but 
they must be kept rather cool, resenting 
as they do anything like hard forcing. 
Iror large houses, Lilacs, Viburnums, 
Staphyleas, Robinia hispida, the double- 
flowering Cherries, and Hydrangeas are 
admirable, while the fine-leaved varieties 
ef the Maples provide foliage. In all 
cases a progressive heat ought to be aimed 
at in forcing—too much heat in the early 
stages being, to say the least, risky. 

Vegetable garden. — Owing to the 
sodden state of the soil little progress 
with digging has been made during 
the week. A beginning has been 
made with the foreing of Seakale, 
for although this vegetable is .not 
likely to be wanted until after the New 
Year it is as well to be 
emergencies. Meantime no great heat is 
afforded to the batch just put in. Sup- 
plies of green vegetables are well main- | 
tained, and from time to time root crops 
and Potatoes in store are examined. 
Parsley in the open is yet abundant, and 
plants in a bed in a cold-frame are ex- 
posed upon all suitable occasions. 


W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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prepared for | be thoroughly flooded, then the mulch applied 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Fuchsias from seed (Fuchsia).—Seedling 
Fuchsias are not more difficult. to raise than 
| other plants. Sow the seeds in heat in spring; 
pot off when large enough, and treat the same 
as plants raised from cuttings. The probabi- 
lities are the seedlings will not be altogether 
like the parent. If you have saved seeds wash 
them out of the pulp at once, dry, and place 
in a paper packet till spring. Keep the old 
plant dry through the winter, and warm it up 
in spring, there will then be young shoots 
break out that will make the best possible 
cuttings. Under good treatment seedling 
Fuchsias will flower the same season if helped 
in heat in the spring. 

Disa_ grandiflora (A.).—This, known as 
“The Pride of Table Mountain,” should be 
potted in-a mixture of light turfy loam and 
fibrous peat, mixed with some sharp sand and 
nodules of charcoal, the pots being well 
drained. This should be done about Christ- 
mas or even earlier, as the plants begin to 
root during the winter months. During this 
time they may be kept in a cold-frame, the 
frost being carefully excluded. In the summer 
plunge the pots in moist material in the 
frame, when plenty of air may be admitted, 
and a thin shading from the sun can be 
given. A moderate supply of water should be 
given to the roots, and when the weather is 
bright in the early spring and the growth 
active, gentle syringing twice in the day will 
do good, as this prevents red-spider and black 
thrips, both of which prey upon it and do 
much damage. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning Lilacs (EZ, M. D.).—The best time 
to prune the Lilac is immediately after flower- 
ing. Lilacs give the finest blooms on the well- 
ripened wood of the previous year. Cut out 
all the thin and weak wood, and so encourage 
a strong and vigorous’ growth. If the 
branches are very crowded you may remove 
two or three, this assisting those left to per- 
fect their flower-buds. Cut away all the 
suckers if there are any, and if you think the 
soil is exhausted, which in the case of your 
plants it no doubt is, avply a heavy mulch- 
ing of rotten manure and well water during 
the summer if the weather is dry. 

Pruning Rhododendrons (M. W.).—March 
would be the. best month in which to cut back 
the scraggy bushes. They are rather slow in 
making new growth, but will do so eventu- 
ally. Doubtless Rhododendrons suffered con- 
siderably from the drought of last summer, 
After flowering it is always advisable to give 
them a mulching of old potting. soil, leaf- 
mould, peat, and decayed manure in equal 
parts. What is known a3 peat-Moss litter is an 
excellent material to mulch with if obtained 
| from the stables after being used there. Pre- 
| vious to applying this mulch the shrubs should 





_conserves the moisture and the plants are 
| much benefited thereby. Of course, in a wet 
season the watering would not be needful, but 
the mulch should be applied all the same for 
the roots of Rhododendrons are always found 
near the surface, and require a little stimu- 
lant in the form advised above. 


VEGETABLES. 
Soil for Tomatoes (A Grower).—Tomatoes 
do not require a very rich soil to grow in, 
If much manure is added before or when 


planting them they run away too gross and 
strong at first, and do not set or fruit well. 
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sound fibrous loam from an old meadow or 
hedgerow, mixed with a fourth or fifth of 
burnt earth, and a sprinkling of superphos- 
phate. If the loam is at all heavy, you may 
add a third or fourth of leaf-mould, but we 
should keep the manure, and use it as a top- 
dressing, mixed with an equal quantity of 
loam when the plants are in full bearing. 
After the plants have fairly begun fruiting | 
they may be fed liberally with liquid-manureg, 
guano, rich top-dressings, and so forth, with» 
great advantage. . J 


MISCELLANEOUS, a | 


can be dissolved by the aid of sulphuric acid, — 
but it is a dangerous substance to use, and 
the cost is a not inconsiderable item, particu. | 
larly if the acid cannot be obtained near at 
hand. By far the best plan where & good — 
supply of manure is at hand is to bury the 
bones in the dung-heap. The fermentation 
which ensues will soften them, and the value 
of the heap for application to any crop will 
be greatly increased. Obviously, where it is 
desired to eell the bone-manure, this would © 
not do, but if you only wish to use it your- 
self we advise you to adopt this method. If i 
you want a description of the sulphuric acid — 
process we will give it, but it could hardl 
pay you to trouble with it for small quanti- 
ties of bones. 
a 


SHORT REPLIES. 





Lady Walsh.—We regret being unable to 
answer your question in @q satisfactory 


conforms to the exacting requirements set 
forth 
say. 


; The only thing you can do is to sow the 
seed, 


grow the plants on, and await results. 





purpose would be _ Berberis 
G. Green.—The bést book on the subject that 
we know is ‘The Perpetual Flowering 
Carnation,’ by Montague Allwood, 
able through any bookseller. 
net, with probably 4d. 
The book is practical, 
able-——Duncombe.—If 

green covering, then the best thing would be 
Ivy. For the division line nothing can equal 
a good Holly hedge.——P. I. W.—Your Cine- 
raria leaves have been attacked by the Mar: 
guerite Daisy-fly. See reply to Mrs. Macqueen, 
re ‘‘Cineraria leaves, injury to,” in our issue 
of December 19th, page 827. 


Its price is 3s. 
or 6d. for postage. 
up-to-date, and reli- 
you want an ever- 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. _ 


_ 


Names of plants—P. A. M—1, Looks like 
an Eleagnus; 2, Probably a Eucharis, but 
impossible to say from one leaf only a 
Geo. Vick.—The weed you refer to is probably 
one of the Horse-tails (Hquisetum). If you 
will kindly send us a piece we will then be 
the better able to help you. GCG. He St 





gonum Bistorta. 


J : 

Names of fruits.—Mrs. Hales—Pears:1 and 
3, Belle Julie; 2, Rotten; 4, Specimens insuffi- 
cient. Miss _E. Walsh—Apple: 1, Scarlet 
Crofton; 2, Pear Catillac—of no use for 

dessert, only of value for stewing. * 
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DoxsBm AND Co., 


etc., for 1915. q 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 





The best material to plant them in is good, 


‘ft 
A. PbrRRY, Enfield.— Special Offer of Japanese — 
and other Lilies; List of New Perennials. ; 
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Dissolving bones (EF. Galloway).—The bones — 


manner, as we do not know any plant that ' 


Easter Hedges is an English name for Poly- _ 


} 
2 
Edinburgh.—List of Seeds, ‘ 

4 


J. Peep AND Son, West Norwood, 8.B.—List oF es | 
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in your letter———Nem.—Impossible to © 


New Zealander.—A good plant for your — 
Thunbergi.— _ 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of the Christmas Holidays, 
"we shall be obliged to go to press earlier 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS- 
"TRATED to be dated JANUARY 2nd, 1915. 


Orders should be sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 23rd. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS- 
“TRATED” are now at 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., where all Communi- 
cations, Advertisements, and Editorial 
matter should be.addressed. 


ARR’S CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 
Spring-flowering Bulbs.—Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Polyanthus-Narcissi, Irises, etc. ; also a few surplus Hardy 
Perennials and ‘Rock Plants, Alpines, etc. All in best 
quality at very low prices. Clearance Lists on application. 
—BARR & SONS, King-street, Covent Garden, London 


PeBBiz & CO., Royal Seedsmen, Edin- 


__burgh, will send a copy of their 1915 Catalogue and 
Guide to Gardening, 208 pages, over 200 illustrations, free, if 


this paper is mentioned. 
HE HON. Mrs. R. C. GROSVENOR, 


Practical Artist-Gardener. Silver Medal Internat. Exhib., 
1912. Original designs for gardens of every description. Stone 
terraces, paving, etc. Materials and plants supplied. Per- 
sonelly superintended. Estimates.—Morrisburne, Woking. 


WWALLACE’S HARDY PLANTS for bulb 


garden, rock garden, water garden, wild garden, her- 
baceous border, and shrubbery. Lists and quotations free. 
—R. WALLACE & CO., Colchester. 


RISES for border or Iris garden or water- 
side. Suggestions and Lists free—R. WALLACE & 
CO., Colchester. 


(}HRYSANTHEMUMS— Up to-date Exhibi- 
tion, Decoratives, etc. Catalogue of cuttings and plants 
post free.—_WILLIAMS, Sidney House, Park Road, Leyton. 


LANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropeolum 


speciosum. 12 strong roots, 1s. 3d., post free. Cultural 
directions, HARDY, Downshire Park, Carrickfergus. 


(jHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 


Our new Catalogue of over 800 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. Most up-to-date yet 
assued.—J. W. COLE & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


FLOWER POTS.—10 8} in., 107 in., 206 in., 

40 5 in., 60 34 in., 303 in., 15 24 in., packed free; in crate 
(returnable), 7s.6d. Illustrated List free.—THOS. JEAVONS, 
Silver-street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 


A®TISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK. — 
. Trellis, Arches, Arbours, Rose Trainers. Strong 
Fences of best English Oak and Larch.—W. WALTERS 
& CO., Morland-road, Croydon, Surrey. Catalogues free 
*on application. 


| OY ERS OF BOOKS should read the 
‘Publishers’ Circular.” Particulars of new books given 
in each issue. Write for specimen copy to ‘Publishers’ 
Circular,” Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 


(;RAMOPHONE DE LUXE.—£25 Model 

Dainty Drawing-room Cabinet Opera Grande, standing 
-4 feet, or. casters, beautifully inlaid, new this year, with 
‘quantity of celebrated records, £5 10s. ; approval.— 
4, Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


Huts FOR THE GARDEN.—Fruit Rooms, 

Potting Sheds, Workshops, Cycle Houses, Boot Rooms, 
Servants’ Mess Rooms, Children’s Play Rooms, &c. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue, free. BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 


Norwich. 


FcLips’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

Greenhouses, etc.—Write for special prices. Givelength 
and width of greenhouse. Cataloguesfree. Medals awarded 
1865, 1881, 1895.—J. ATTWOOD, Stourbridge. 



























































Now IS THE TIME to place orders which | 


will keep employed those who have not joined the 
Colours, and will preserve the places of those who have. We 
have no male labour left in our nurseries between the ages 
of 19 and 30 and unmarried, but we wish to keep the re- 
mainder of our large staff in full employment. Will you 
help us? Moderate prices quoted on demand. Kindly send 
your ORDERS for border plants—KELWAY & SON (Retail 
Plant Dept.), Langport, Somerset, and thus 


QUPPORT HOME INDUSTRY. 





QNE GRAND PRIZE, 4 Gold Medals, 5 

Silver-Gilt Medals, 2 Silver Medals awarded at leading 
exhibitions during the present season to KELWAY & SON 
for Hardy Plants and Gladioli. 


OW IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kelway’s 


Lovely Pzeonies and Delphiniums. A standard of per- 
fection and beauty never before attained. The delicate 
tints, striking colours, and form of the Ponies, the bold 
outstanding pale and deep blues of the stately Delphiniums, 
combine to gladden the eyes of every lover of Nature. ‘Choice 
named Peonies, Collection A, 15s. doz.; choice named 
Peonies, Collection B, 21s. doz.; choice named Delphiniums, 
Collection B, 15s. doz. ; choice named Delphiniums, Collec- 
tion C, 21s. doz.—_KELWAY & SON (Retail Plant Dept.), 
Langport, Somerset. 


EBB’S GARDEN CATALOGUE for 1915 
: will be published at end of the month. Beautifully 
illustrated. All. who have gardens should obtain a copy.— 
EDWARD WEBB & SONS (STOURBRIDGE), LTD., The 
King’s Seedsmen, Stourbridge. 


A USEFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


of Fruit Trees, Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Hedging 
Plants, etc., containing most reliable information, post free. 
—KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD., Hereford. 


ERPETUAL FLiowrrine CARNATIONS—1915 


Coloured Illus. Cat., full cultural notes and descriptions of 
200 vars., post free. Young plants from 4s, doz. Patronised 
by Royalty -VAN DER SLUYS, F.R.H.S., Guernsey. 


OW TO MAKE A MORAINE, and List 
of suitable plants, post free—JOHN WATERER, 
SONS & CRISP, LIMITED, 10, The Arcade, Liverpool- 
street, London, E.C. Nurseries: Bagshot, Surrey, and 
Twyford, Berks. 


FRICA MEDITERRANEA HYBRIDA.— 

Strong plants, in bud and bloom, 5s. per doz., carriage 
paid Many other varieties. List free.—J. J. MARRIOTT, 
Nurseries, Sutton Coldfield. 


ROCK: ALPINE, AND Herpacktous PLANTS. 


—A splendid collection of hardy and vigorous stuff. 
Many choice and rare. Many 2d. and 3d. each. Catalogue. 
—ReEv. C. MASTER, Ormesby, Norfolk. 


HRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. — 600 


up-to-date vars., purchaser’s selection, from 1d. each. 
Dahlia pot roots, 350 vars.; Sweet Peas, 60vars. Oatalogues 
free.—H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, Birmingham. 


(EAE GLASS. — Surplus Photographic 
Negatives, size 9in. by 43in., ideal for cold frames, 
2s. 100.—_HOLDSWORTH,: Deanbridge Studios, Holmfirth, 
Yorkshire. 


[RON AND WIRE FENCING FOR GAR- 


dens, Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose 
Stakes, and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of 
every description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue.—BOUL- 
TON & PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 


FLOWERING AND FINE-LEAVED PALMS, FERNS, AND 
LyCOPODIUMS, with full details of the propagation and culti- 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By THOMAS BAINES. Price 12/-; post free, 
12/6.—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


THE POPULARITY of XL ALL Speciali- 


ties increases every year. All gardeners proclaim that 
nothing eauals these celebrated preparations.. XL ALL 
Nicotine’ Vaporising Compound, the gardener’s favourite 
fumigant, both liquid and cake. XL ALL Nicotine Insecti- 
cide Wash for syringing, dipping, and dressing fruit-trees and 
plants. Mealy-bug, scale, etc., cannot exist where this is 
used. Other preparations of great renown are: XL ALL 
Winter Wash (Improved Caustic) for Dormant Fruit Trees 
and Bush Fruits—it pays to wash Fruit Trees in Winter; 
XL ALL Grub Killer clears Garden and Farm Soil from 
all insects. Don’tforget to ask your nurseryman or seedsman 
for my small pink List.—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer, 
234, Borough High-street, London, 8.E. 
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GUTTON'S GUIDE AND CATALOGUE of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Seed Potatoes, etc., for 
1915 will be published at the end of the month, 


UTTON’S GUIDE AND CATALOGUE.— 


All lovers of their garden should secure a copy. Con- 
taining over 225 beattiful illustrations of the best varieties 
of Flowers and Vegetables. 


QuTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 


Reading. 
100 000 PYRAMID APPLE-TREES.— 
9 Cox’s Orange, Allington, Bramley Seed- 
ling, Charles Ross, Worcester Pearmain, Ecklinville Seed- 
ling, James Grieve, Ben’s Red, Lane’s Prince Albert. 12s. 
dozen. Special quotation per 100. New Illustrated List 
now ready.—_W. HORNE & SONS, Cliffe, Rochester. 


MATEUR’S BUNDLE of FRUIT-TREES, 


—Apples, Pears, and Plums, 1 and 2 years old, 25 trees, 
mixed, properly labelled and packed, for 10s. 6d. Goose- 
berries, Currants, and Raspberries. Catalogue free. — W. 
HORNE & SONS, Cliffe, Rochester, Kent. 


URPLUS PLANTS.—STREPTOCARPUS, 


Veitch’s hybrids, 12 large plants, 1s. 6d..; Primula obcon- 
ica gigantea, 12 grand plants, Is. 3d. ; 12 Heliotrope Lord 
Roberts, 1s. 3d.; Anthericum variegata, a lovely plant, 12, 
ls. 6d.; Calceolarias, tigered, gorgeous flowers, 12, 1s., all 
post free. —HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick-rd, Banbury. 


LANTS in POTS.—YOUNG &Co., F.R.H.S., 

Perpetual Flowering Carnation Specialists for amateurs, 

Hatherley, Cheltenham. Cheap collections for beginners. 
Catalogue, with cultural information, free. 























OW TO GROW EXHIBITION VEGE- 
TABLES and for everyday use. Beckett’s Book, the 
most up-to-date and practical treatise on same. Post free, 


5s. 6d.—_BECKETT, Aldenham House Gardens, Elstree. 


PERPETUAL CARNATIONS. — Plants in 
5-in. pots, for winter flowering, 8s. doz., carr. fd. Cut- 
tings, ls. 6d. doz., post free. Best varieties.—G. S, EVANS, 
F.R.H.S., Carnation Specialist, Bexley Heath. 


Mi ORELLO CHERRIES, fine fruiting trees 
for cold walls; 33 to 4] well-trained shoots. Standards 
and Pyramids.—WILL TAYLER, Hampton, Middlesex. 


ORDON AND PYRAMID PEARS, true 
to name, fruiting specimens on Quince ‘stock. Well- 
grown horizontal-trained trees on Pear stock. Sizes, 
prices, Catalogues, and testimonials from—WILL TAYLER, 
Hampton, Middlesex. 


OLYANTHUS PRIMROSES.-—-50_ strong 
plants, 3s. 6d. Exhibition, 2s. doz. Send for List.— 
Rev. C. BARNES, F. R.H.S., Scofton, Worksop. 


ELECTED SEED POTATOES.—38th 
Season. List free. —T. KIME, Mareham -le-Fen, 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps, 
5s. free; 6 Dryas octopetala, 3s.; 6 Osmunda regalis, 
3s. 6d.—P. B. O’ KELLY, Nurseries, Ballyvaugham, Co. Clare. 


YORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wali Coping; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 
& BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford. 


Books ON GARDENING, VEGETABLE 
CULTURE, and all other subjects. Second-hand at half- 
prices. New, 25 percent. discount. Catalogues free. Books 
bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, 121, Charing Cross-road, London. 


AUTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf- 
mining Maggot, and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. 1,000 cubic feet, 6d.; 10,000, 3s. 6d. No apparatus. If 
unobtainable of your seedsmen we will supply post free.—W. 
DARLINGTON & SONS, Ltd., Patentees, Hackney, N.E. 





























POULTRY AND KENNEL APPLIANCES, 
of every description. Write for latest Catalogue, free 
on application. BOULTON. & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 


KEEP YOUR FEET DRY by Waterproof- 
ing your Boots with Price’s Gishurstine, as used by 
our troops. Sold in tins, 1d., 6d., and 1s. each. Wholesale 
—PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battersea, London, 8.W. 


(GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. — 

“Vitrolite,” far superior to White Lead Paint, 10s. 
per gall. “‘Plastine,” supersedes Putty, 16s, per cwt. Full 
particulars from—W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 
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Now ready, post free : 


GOOD, SOUND 
MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHIP 

GUARANTEED. 
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CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
FORCING HOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
HEATING 
APPARATUS, 
&e. 





FRAMES, LIGHTS, 

Horticultural A 

TIMBER and 
GLASS. 


| 








ESTIMATES FREE. 


i. 


WOOD BUILDINGS 
of every description. 
Huts, Offices, Stables, 
Dwellings, ‘Workshops, 
Sheds, Motor Houses, 
&c., &c. 












CORRUGATED ers 
IRON BUILDINGS. !25— 
Churches, Mission “474°. "SSS 
Halls, Hospitals, ‘ 







Bungalows, Motor ‘2 
Houses, Workshops. 
ESTIMATES FREE, = 





POULTRY 
APPLIANCES 
of Every Description. 
Houses, Runs, Coops, 


Aviaries, Pigeon Cotes, 
Rabbit Hutches, ete. 


Lb i pil, 
aS, —<—s- 


Ww. COOPER, Ltd. 


761, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 





HERBACEOUS AUCTION SALES 


MonpDay, WEDNESDAY, 
and FRIDAY by 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


at their CENTRAL SALE Rooms, 
67 & 68, Cheapside, London, E.G. 
Catalogues sent on application. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


PLANTS, LILIES,| Every 
HARDY BULBS, 


PALMS, and 
DECORATIVE 
PLANTS 


in Great Variety. 








SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 
EVERY THURSDAY, 


Commencing October 29th, 


LOTTED at ONE O'CLOCK, at 
ley hae PROTHEROE &MORRIS’S 


Central Sale Rooms, 
BUYERS: | connnnot: moan cesoen 
Hf 0S E TR F ES Standards, Bush, 
Py and Climbers. 
Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes, 
HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 


Descriptive Priced List, with Hints on Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free. 


FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 


Rose Grower, BEARSTED, nr. MAIDSTONE. 


PLEASE SPARE A MOMENT, 


And send yourname and address on a postcard for my new 
Seed, Plant, Shrub, and Rose Catalogues. All 
sent free. My prices are with the times. and so you will say. 
10s. 6d. worth of seeds for 2s.,and your Potatoes for nothing. 
Don’t miss sending. 


G. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., 
Seed Crower, 37, HADLEICH, SUFFOLK. 


_— = 














ANKEY S*s POTS 
(Clay am =) a 8 O-lale, Cheapest. . 


State quantity of each size required and have “carriage*paid” 
quotation (“carriage” frequently amounts to half yalue of 
‘ goods), or write for Price List, free. eee 
SPECIAL*POTS of all descriptions. © Bulb Bowls and Fern’ 
Pans from 2d. each. " : 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LT? 





Bulwell Potteries. WO7TINGHAM, 





LAXTONS _ 
“BEDFORD. 


(FRUIT TREES — 


CATALOGUE & CULTURAL 
“HINTS GRATIS... 





CHAMPION 


IRISH 
ROSES 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH HINTS 
ON ROSE CULTURE, FREE ON REQUEST. 


Splendid Plants 


FROM THE 
Champion Irish Rose Nurseries, 


HUGH DICKSON, Ltd., 


Royal Nurseries, BELFAST. 
MY 38th ANNUAL 


His MasEsty 
KING GEORGE V. 





GLEARANGE OFFER. 


Double Tulips, 10 named sorts, 10 each, separate, 1s. 9d. ; 
mixed, 100, 1s. ; 500, 4s.; 1,000, 7s. 6d. Superfine late Tulips, 
25 sorts, 4 each, 1s. 9d. 100 Darwins, 2s. 6d. 100 Parrots, 
1s. 9d.; mixed, 100, 9d.; 500, 3s, 9d.; 1,000, 5s. 94. Early 
White Narcis., 100, 1s.; 500, 3s. 9d. Yellow Trumpet 
Incomparable Daffs., 100, 1s. ; 500, 3s. 9d. 

Beautiful Lilies.—Auratum platyphyllum, King of 
Lilies, 6, 2s. 6d.; 12, 3s. 6d.; 25, 5s. 9d. 12 Lancifolium 
rubrum, 2s. 6d.; 6, 1s. 6d. White longiflorum, 12, 1s. 6d. ; 
6 pink, 1s. 6d.; 6 scarlet, 1s. 94. White Madonna Lilies— 
candidum, 6, 1s.; 12, 1s. 9d.; 25, 3s.; 50, 5s. Monster 
Hyacinths, 25 varieties, each to name, Is, 9d.; 4 each—100, 
5s. 9d.; mixed, 25, 1s.; 100, 3s. 6d.; 250, 7s. 6d. Crocus, 
8 colours, 20 each, 1s. 9d.; mixed, 100, 9d. ; 1,000, 5s. Spanish 
Iris, 10 sorts, 25 each, 1s. 9d.; mixed, 500, 1s. 9d.; 1,000, 3s. 
Early Gladioli, 8 sorts, 25 each, 2s. 6d.; mixed, 100, 1s. 6d. 5 
500, 5s.; 1,000, 8s. 6d. Summer Gladioli, tall large corms, 
8 varieties, 10 each, 1s. 9d.; 300 mixed bulbs, 2s. 6d. Blue 
Scillas, 100, 1s. 6d.; 500, 4s. 100 Snowdrops, 1s.; 500, 3s. 
Write for Catalogues, 


T. B. LOADER, 
18, Worbeck Road, Anerley, S.E. 


AHR TIN DD ALE’SsS 


RENOWNED HARDY PLANTS. 


Medallists at all Principal Exhibitions. 

12 Lovely H.P. Roses, 5s. (6, 28. 6d.); 12 exquisite T. or 
H.T. Roses, 7s. 6d. (6, 3s. 94.); 12 beautiful Phlox, 3s. 6d. 249 
Flag Iris, 3s. 6d. ; 12 noble Delphiniums, 5s. ; 12 Canterbury 
Bells, fine plants, 1s. 3d.; 12 clumps Myosotis Victoria, 1s. 6d.; 
12 Sweet William Pink Beauty, 1s. 3d.; 12 Polyanthus, ex. 
good, 1s. 3d.; 12 coloured Primroses, Is. 6d. ; 100 Wallflowers, 
extra fine (Vulcan, yellow or mixed), 5s.; 50 for 2s. 6d. ; 12 
perennials, all different, 3s. 6d.; 12 Primula obconica 
gigantea, our unbeaten strain, in pots, 2s. 6d. 
ready for pots, ls. 6d. Cash with order. 
satisfaction. State nearest station. 


Wm. ARTINDALE & SON, 
NETHER GREEN NURSERIES, TOM LANE, SHEFFIELD. 





; from boxes, 
Bound to give 





‘dy DESIDE 


Supplied with various arrangements of 
Pipes for large or small greenhouses. 
Tenant’s Fixture. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue, Series L. 


JONES &s:rwooDL® 


‘STOURBRIDGE -: 





When writing Gardening firms please mention 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 
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SEEDSMEN TO F.M.THE KING, 
ToH.M.the late KING EDWARD, 


Ard to 
H.Mithe late QUEEN VICTORIA 
for 66 Years. 


TOOGOOD&SONS 
‘SOUTHAMPTON - 






















































Will You do us 
the Favour to 


GET THIS FREE 
BOOK TO-DAY? 


It is THE BEST GUIDE TO GARDEN 
WISDOM AND GUARANTEED SEEDS we 
ever issued, and contains 164 pages of accurate 
photographs and indispensable information. 
The Guide is ABSOLUTELY FREE. It has 
been printed to give away, and YOU are en- 
titled to YOUR Free copy without any obliga- 
tion to buy anything. Make SURE of your 
copy by writing to-day. A postcard will do. 


EVERY packet of Seeds ordered thence 
MUST grow for YOU and please you or you will 
get it replaced FREELY. Cost less to buy, too. 


Address us personally : 


TOOGOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen to H.M. The King, 


SOUTHAMPTON. Est. 1815, 


LOOK OUT 


And write for new Seed Catalogue, ready second week 

in January. Over 3,000 varieties of Flower Seeds. 

enumerated, including many valuable Novelties. 

Sweet Peas, this season’s introductions in raiser’s sealed 

packet, the best of last year’s novelties and standard varie- 

ties, at Popular Prices. Many new and beautiful 

Antirrhinums, Godetias, Clarkias, Pentste- 
mons, New Beauty Stocks, etc., also several 

Hardy Plant Seeds never before offered. Wegee 

table Seeds, popular varieties in specially selected 

strains, tested for germination, at prices that defy 

competition. Seeds wanted for immediate sow- 
ing supplied at once. See last year’s Catalogue, 






















The German supply being cut off, many seeds are scarce 
and dear, but we offer all at last season’s prices. 


THOMPSON & MORGAN, 
Seedsmen, IPSWICH. 


Merryweather’s Roses 


are NOTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


They are cheap; they are true to name; the 
trees are strong and sturdy. Don’t buy else- 
where and be disappointed. 


Planters of Fruit Trees DON’T fail to Plant 


Bramley’s Seedling, 


The Most Profitable Apple Grown. 
FRUIT TREES of all kinds to select from. 
A grand stock of Shrubs and Ornamental Trees. 
Herbaceous Plants in great variety, 


Send for Catalogue No. 16, full of interesting informa- 
tion and cheap prices, post free on application to— 


H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, LTD., 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 



























OU are not getting the utmost value for 
money, unless you purchase Ellison’s Tripie Tested 


Pedigree Seeds. 72-page Catalogue and Garden Guide 
(76 illustrations) free. SPECIAL BULB CLEARANCE 
OFFER FREE.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. 


———$_—___} 

NGLERS who do not know ‘‘The Fishing 

Gazette” (the illustrated weekly angling paper) can 

have a specimen copy by sending to the Editor, “ Fishing 
Gazette,” 19, Adam-street, Strand, London. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 





FOR SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 


Size 12 inches by 9} inches. 


FROM DRAWINGS BY THE BEST FLOWER PAINTERS, FINELY REPRODUCED 


IN COLOUR. 


Very suitable for Framing or keeping in Portfolios for Students and others. 





Abutilon Golden Fleece 
vexillarium 

n vitifolium and var. 
Acrypha Sanderiana 
Aeicanthera bicolor | 
Aliades Lawrencez 
Allamanda Williamsi 
Almond, double 
Amaryllis Belladonna 

rf Nestor and Splendent 
Angrzcum caudatum 
Anoiganthus breviflorus 
Anthurium atro-sanguineum 
Aphelandra nitens 
Aquilegia Stuarti 
Arisaema speciosum 


” 


_ Aster Amellus & A. linearifolius 


Beaumontia grandiflora 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
ay Martiana 

Begonias, two 

Benthamia fragifera 

Bignonia purpurea 

Blandfordia flammea 

Bollea Sehroederiana 

Bomarea Carderi 

Bougainvillea spectabilis 

Brugmansia chlorantha and B. 
cornigera 

Burtonia scabra, B. villosa, and 
Johnsonia lupulina 


Calanthe Veitchi 
Calceolarias, hybrid 
Calystegia sylvatica 
Camellia Donckelaari and Sasan- 
qua var. 
Vi Sasanqua 
Carnation Queen 
Fa Tree, Leonidas 
Catasetum Bungerothi 
Cattleya Dominiana lanleyensis 
labiata 
4 Percivaliana 
Cercis siliquastrum 
Cereus Lemoinei 
Cerinthe retorta 
Chionodoxa gigantea 
Chrysanthemum Golden Dart 
Chrysanthemums, Elaine and 
Soleil d’Or 
“a ulia Lagravére 
Lingle). Miss 
Rose& Mary 
Anderson 
Purity and Dis- 
tinction 
two single 


Three specimen copies, 


WELL ASSORTED OR CUSTOMERS’ OWN SELECTION. 


Address - - MANAGER, 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 


“/\~ 


Cineraria aurita. 
Cistus purpureus 
Clematis integrifolia var. Durandi 
Clerodendron Kempferi 

5 nutans 
Clivia miniata citrina 
Conandron ramondioides 
Cornus Kousa 
Crinum fimbriatum 
Powelli 

»  Sanderianum 

Cypripedium pubescens 

op Dominianum 
Cytisus nigricans (Black Broom) 


” 


Daffodil Mme. de Graaff 

Delphinium Zalil 

Dicentra spectabilis (Bleeding 
Heart) 

Dietes Huttoni 

Draczena Godseffiana 


Elzagnus Parvifolia 
Eranthemum nervosum 

Erica hyemalis and E. h. alba 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon 
Eucharis amazonica 
Exogonium Purga 


Fritillaria imperialis 
Fuchsia Monarch 
Fugosia hakezfolia 


Gerbera Jamesoni 

Gesnera cardinalis 

Gladioli, hybrid 

Gladiolus Mrs. Beecher and G. 
Ben Hur 

Quartinianus superbus 

19 sulphureus 
Griffinia hyacinthina 


” 


Habenaria militaris 
Hzemanthus coccineus 
Heaths, Cornish and Dorset 
Helianthus mollis 
Hemerocallis aurantiaca major 
Hibiscus Cameroni 

, Rosa sinensis fulgens 
Hippeastrum brachyandrum 
Hippophe rhamnoides 


Incarvillea Delavayi 
Iris alba purpurea 
Ixora Westi 


tir iphofiaaloidesvar. glaucescens 
caulescens 

longicollis 

Nelsoni 

Tucki 


” 
” 
” 


” 


Lzlia anceps Schroederiana and 
L. a. Sanderiana 
, elegans Turneri 
Lilium Dalhansoni 
Henryi 
us speciosum Opal 
Lily of the Valley (Fortin’s var.) 
Limnocharis Humboldti 
Lobelia fulgens 
Lonicera semperflorens 


”? 


Magnolia conspicua 

op Fraseri 
Marica coerulea 
Mina lobata 
Montbretiz, new hybrid 


Narcissi, new : 1, Albatross ; on 
Seagull; 3, Seedling Phst’s-Eye 
Narcissus Broussonetti 
x Golden Bell 
Nympheza Marliacea (Canary 
Water Lily) 


fh Ladekeri rosea 


Odontoglossum Wattianum 

Olearia insignis 

Oncidium splendidum 

Ornithogalum arabicum 
nutans 

* pyramidale 

Oxera pulchella 


” 


Pzeonia albiflora major 

‘5 decoria elatior 
Peony (single), M. Atwood 

5 Mountain White 
Papaver orientale 
Passiflora racemosa 
Paulownia imperialis 
Pentstemon Cobza 
Phlox Drummondi Etna 
Pink, Her Majesty 
Pinks, single 
Plagianthus Lyalli 
Pleroma macranthum 
Poppy Anemones 
Primrose College Garden seedling 


Primula, purpurea 
- imperialis 
Prunus 





Prunus Pissardi 


Ranunculus cortuszfolius 
F Lyalli 
Rhododendron Ceres 
ee Exquisite 
kewense 
Mrs. Thiselton 
Dyer 
"7 nilagiricum 
Rosa indica var. 
Rose Anna Ollivier 
Antoine Rivoire 
» Corinna 
G. Nabonnand 
Jules Grolez 
Laurette Messimy 
Maman Cochet 
Marquise de Vivens 
,, Mme. Charles 
Hoste 
Nabonnand 
Pernet-Ducher 
3 ,, de *Vatteville 
Mrs. Grant 
ot | Paul 
», Narcisse 
Roses, Lenten, in winter 
Rudbeckia purpurea 


” ” 


” ” 


Scilla taurica 

Shrubs, two winter 
Stenomesson incarnatum 
Stigmaphyllon ciliatum 
Stuartia pseudo-Camellia 


Tricyrtis hirta 
Tulipa Gesneriana 
» Golden Eagle 
Greigi and vars. 
» Kolpakowskiana 
Tulips, old garden 


” 


Utricularia latifolia 


Vanda suavis 
Verbena E. Willmott 


Watsonia angusta 








Amygdalus 
pendula 


” 








Xerophyllum asphodeloides 


6d.: twelve for 1/6; twenty-five for 3/-; fifty for 5/6; one hundred 
for 10/-; all post free. 


SPECIMEN PLATE, POST FREE, 3a. 
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The : SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 


Garden Annual ING APPARATU 


for 1 9 1 5. Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 


¢ for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
Every Gardener’s Book of Reference. 


elsewhere. Economical and efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 
Contains— 


makers of the famous 
66 393 
1,—Calendar and Diary for 1915 and Statement of Sea- HORSE-SHOE Bol LER 
sonable Work for each month. 


The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver, 
2.—A List of Market Salesmen for Flowers, Fruit, Automatically regulated. Burns 10 to 20 hours without attention. 
Vegetables. 


: : : Write for List No. 82 post free with illustrated 
3.—A List of Firms supplying (amongst other matters) “ ” 
Anthracite, Baskets, Bulbs, Charcoal, Engineering booklet, “How shall | heat my Greenhouse ? 


and Metal Work, Fertilizers, Flower Pots, Fruit CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK Sr., LONDON. 


Trees, Garden Hose, Garden Tools, Horse Boots, 
Horticultural Buildings, Glass, Specialities. Sun- 
dries, and Timber, Insecticides, Sprayers, Lime- 
washing and Disinfecting Machines, Manures, 
Mowers, Mushroom Spawn, Netting and Wire, 
Paint and Colour, Peat, Rockwork and Terra 
Cotta, Ropes and Waterproofs, Rose Trees, 
Rustic Fittings, Safety Ladders, Seeds, Syringes, 
Tents, Weed Killers; also firms for Preserving 
Fruit, effecting Insurance, carrying out Auction 
Sales, &c.—over 500 leading firms. 

4.—An alphabetical List of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and . Red Deal (not in- 
Florists in the United Kingdom (with indications as EERE terior Foreign Match 
to their special lines of business)—about 4,500names mh Bi saiall | Boards as other 


























1PLOMA & MEDAL a 
WAR OS ONAL HORTICULTURAL ¢ 
in —— 






TT 
THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 


Made in complete sec- 
tion best quality 




















and addresses—covering every part of the country. makers), planed and V- 
5.—A_“Town” List of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Bas ae settee par 
Florists in the United Kingdom, the names being Ing. oof covered wit 





grouped to show the firms ineachtown. A useful compressed _Asphalte eX ED 
g hinges, lock and key, 
rms. 


List where a choice of names is required for any Door fitel withameee 3 : 
given locality or calls have to be made on business err ight opted hinges, Ic THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
CASH wars ORDER. yn | Hl SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE f 





6.—The Principal Gardens in the United Kingdom, 
arranged in order of counties, and giving the names 


; Floor. 

of Owners or Occupiers, and the names of the : : ee 3 

Head Gardeners. ‘The greatest care is taken in oo ioe Sy mae i rk hich o 3 : ae Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 
the preparation and close revision of this List. 8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7ft.8in. high 3 46 11 In the form te oa rete clean to handle, sweet 
Only places employing a full set of Gardeners 9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8ft.high -. 314 6 13/6 A Beautiful Free Booklet veiving Tail pacticalery 
are intended to be included. This List isan abso- 10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 4 ° 5 O 18/6 and testimonials, also valuable cultural stseractioas 
lute necessity to every Gardener wishful to be 12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 416 6 921/- for Sweet Peas, Roses, and Vegetables, sent on ree 
acquainted with private gardens and seats outside Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. ceipt of post card. Genuine only in our m marked bags. 
his own immediate area. A List of about ten Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. Sold in bags, Y8tbs., 2/3; 56lbs. 3/6; cwt., 6/-3 


thousand names and addresses. The Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man are included. 

7.—An alphabetical List of Head Gardeners in the 
United Kingdom, with names and addresses of 
Seats, and names and titles of Owners. Many 
changes have taken place in the year, and all these, 
so far as we have been able to trace them (and we 
have gone to infinite pains to get them all), are 
duly noted in the “ Garden Annual” for 1915. - 

8.—An alphabetical List of the Principal Horticultural | New Winter wou) FAMED THE WORLD OVER 


Societies inthe United Kingdom. A list of value Patterns, f TOW) 
to enthusiastic amateurs, and also to professional ‘ LENS) Or 
growers who desire to work with such societies ry \ 


5cwt., 28/9; 10cwt., 55/- 5 carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by carrier, London. 


Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores, or direct from 
WAKELEY BROS. & CoO., Ltd., 


71, BANKSIDE, LONDON. 


Also Wakeley’s Ground Garden Lime, 2/- 
bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS. BEDFORD. 
Works, 6 acres. Stock of Wood in Sheds, 10,000 tons, 


















GLASS. 





























and take part at their Shows, ete. ; Special Prices for Cash with Order in Hull. 
9.—A_ List of the Awards at various Horticultural GLASS, 4/21 o0z. Boxes. 

Society meetings during the year, showing the } 100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft 

certificated new Plants, Fruits, and ver reble or With3 Pockets well-made,Perfect ox es = = ool taecle ae + oan 

the past year, the societies represented being the fitting and noted for their hard x7in. ..) ou Aerear ets ent ee /= 

Royal Horticultural Society, National Chrysanthe- oe wearing Cumlities Wear like Leather : sty UL x Sin. 200 ve) as, aa ee 

mum Society, Perpetual Flowering Chea 6a erase eee aes Wis - Vet oe ie ao x apg 

Society, National Dahlia Society, National Carna- FALL WOOL SCOTCH TWEED} 9S aaae 2 le *e hire ra 

tion and Picotee Society, National Primula and E GLENSKOT ALLWOOL SCOTCH TWEED te Bie ht Siete. si oy cis 

Auricula Society, National Sweet Pea Society, He Y de WORTH 16, 18, 20x 10in. .. oo. eon it 

Manchester and North of England Orchid Society, SUIT és DOUBLE THe PRICE 16, 18, 20x llin. .. Be a3 ‘} 34/e . 63/6 

National Rose Society, Narcissus Committee, Send Post Card to ; 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24x 12in. .. 

Scottish Horticultural Association, North of eat we focunra REPGAD YOUR MOREY 16,17, 18, 20x13in. .. a5 3 -} 36/« 66/6 

England Horticultural Society, National Gladiolus . i tae ar ads > 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 x 14in. Ee a ‘ie 

Society, National Hardy Plant Society, and Royal pooh? i also Easy Self Measurement Form Tape, and Full partteulars 20, a 5 15 Téix “ + : 4; ST/n~ 2) 69i= 

Caledonian Horticultural Society. All who follow we Note the Address ONTGOME 20° a ri Toit “t ‘ oo Rbeye 12/= 

the Exhibitions and Awards of the above societies 22s -MONT MEpy PUTTY Best Sore ne S-: howt, 4/3: howt. 

should secure a copy of the ‘“ Garden Annual”’ for HAW & THE» ° 2/6: 14\bs.,1/6. bec - 3 * 

Sipmbigten buihe RTO ee Eee rf Becta py mie Ne cing RIAMONDS, 1/6 and 10/6 each, 

s givena gr 10 W s + | a@NySTYL % t -wheel, 1/6 each. 
10.—Information relating to Excise Licences. POSKEES 624, 628.652 AréyleSt, GLasGow. BEST MIXED PAINTS, any colour, in 7 Ib. lever 
11.—The quantities required per acre when sowing for - = GREENHOUSE Sash RS 
eee ace. table (or day, week, month, year). LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 1 sae 1} pe at ae in ahh Te x2hin, att ee. 
13.—List of Vegetable poisons and suitable emetics. / 6 re i 
14.—Rule for ascertaining contents and capacity of tanks. MEETING ON DEC. 15, 1914. In random stock ahs cut to length, 
15.—The decimal and metric tables. ; : 5 
16.—Miscellaneous English weights and measures. ORCHID COMMITTEE. GLAZING STAPLES, Handed, 2/3 Der 2 gree. 
17.—Information about cost of well sinking. Award of Merit. JE" BT al Bel a o~ os Ss Ts; 
18.—Summary of properties of artificial manures and Lelio-Cattleya Sir Douglas Haig, from Messrs. Sander and ed me | td., 
is ee ene. ‘ aie Son, St. Albans. Wrenn BURTON STREET, HULL. 

9 able showing the number of plants, trees, etc., edals. 

required to plant any quantity of land, from one | _grtyeR FLORA.—Messrs. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham ; ESTABLISHED 1843. summon’ 

pole to ten acres, at from 3 inches to 24 feet from | Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans ; Messrs. Charlesworth 

each other. and Co., Haywards Heath; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 


20.—Income Table for year, quarter, month, week, day. | Jarvisbrook, Sussex. 


21.—Thermometrical Scales and weather warnings. FLORAL COMMITTER 


The “Garden Annual’ for ADTS, (thoroughly Awards of Merit. THE SILVER MEDAL (= 
revise and corrected on the previous issue) will be Chrysanthemum Richmond, from Mr. E. Mocatta, Woburn 2 (@) 9 LO). 
published on January 15, 1915. Price, in paper | Place, Addlestone (Gr., Mr. 1 Stevenson) ; Celastrus articu- | 
; ot pea 3 : latus, from the Royal Gardens, Cew; Poinsettia pulcherrima 
covers, 1s. ; in cloth, 2s. > by post, 3d. extra. rosea, from Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton. \) Of =) =) Bi bb) WITH 


The volume can be obtained at any Newsagent’s, x LOWEST PRICES 

Bookstall, or Bookseller’s Cultural Commendation. p— = (0) Be) yes 
Fa er Mr. H. J. Elwes, Colesborne, Cheltenham, for Luculia il ey M : Xs 

ORDER FORD. gratissima. | : : R= | 2 EANS SUCCES* 


(By sending’order at once on this form 3d. postage Medals, ‘Sr WRITE FOR L1s 


will be saved.) SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, for Poin- 
; KILLS 
INSECTS IN THE SOIL 








Pl : . | settias, etc.; Messrs. Piper and Son, Bayswater, for Azaleas; 
ease forward, post fr ee, addressed as below, one | Mr. 1, R. Russell, Richmond, for berried plants and Bego- 

copy Garden Annual ”’ for 1915, for which I enclose nias; Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kensington, for green- 

one shilling (paper edition) ; two shillings (cloth edition), | house plants. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, High- 

























Nin 1... Ieisngme stasis ae Bet set A ee on ee gate, for greenhouse plants; Messrs. Allwood Bros., Hay- 
AS Ltn wards Heath, for Carnations; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Of all Seedsmen 
Bush Hill, for Carnations and greenhouse plants; Messrs. STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lre _79.QUEEN VicToRIA St LON DON 
COUN EY sci Lace Ns deathods ace RRR te nah ee A Malby and oe ogee for garden photographs. 
BRONZE FLORA:—Messrs. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, | : ; . tax 
WAI orders should be addressed, Manager, for Chrysanthemums, etc, When writing Gardening firms please mention 
6“ 5 ” : , . 6é 3 
Spe ti roe 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, | FRUIT COMMITTER. GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
2 NV 3X, Award of Merit. Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W i, at 
eee Belbets F , W. Ro 
Kindly note the number of copies is limited, and | _ Apple Winter Ribston, from Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., the Office, 63, Lintoin’a Tan Fields, Late ee 
orders will be executed in the order of receipt. | Maidstone, December 26, 1914. Telephone: Holborn 731, * 
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